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PREFACE 


or 


THE  AMERICAN   EDITOR. 


The  Farmers^  Encyclopadiay  as  originally  published  in  England,  contained 
much  matter  not  particularly  interesting  to  those  liying  on  the  western  side  of 
&e  Atlantic.  In  the  American  edition,  the  localisms  and  irrelevant  portions 
haye  been  supplanted  by  the  introduction  of  much  information  more  immediately 
relating  to  rural  afiairs  in  the  United  States.  In  eflecting  these  alterations,  the 
matter  introduced  by  the  American  editor  amounts  to  about  thirty  per  cent,  all 
of  ivfaich  has  been  derived  frmn  the  best  sources  of  intelligence.  The  main  ob- 
jects which  interest  the  American  farmer,  such  as  cattle,  and  the  great  crops  of 
maize,  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  odier  staples  of  the  north  and  south,  have 
recdyed  the  most  particular  attention. 

In  treating  of  farm-stock,  implements,  &c.,  the  editor  has  had  no  individual 
interests  to  serve,  and  no  prejudices  to  bias  him.  He  has,  therefore,  doubtless, 
often  fidled  to  say  all  that  partiality  or  predilection  might  have  dictated  in  particular 
cases,  and  the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  or  demerits  of  contested  agricultural 
subjects  he  has  left  to  be  carried  on  in  the  most  appropriate  places,  namely,  the 
pages  of  the  numerous  excellent  periodical  publications,  industriously  employed 
in  diffusing  the  lights  of  agricultural  science  through  every  part  of  the  Union. 
To  many  of  these  the  editor  is  deeply  indebted  for  most  valuable  information,  the 
particular  sources  of  which  he  has  been  careful  to  acknowledge  in  the  proper 
places.  A  volume  filled  with  so  much  instruction  upon  agricultural  and  rural 
aflsdrs  as  will  be  found  condensed  in  this  Encyclopaedia,  cannot  fail  to  be  wel- 
come to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  general  diffiision  of  education 
has  created  a  thirst  for  the  best  information. 

On  announcing  the  work,  the  American  publishers  engaged  to  give  sixteen 
numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each.  This  promise  they  have  more  than  fulfilled. 
The  book  wiU  be  found  to  comprise  1173,  instead  of  1Q24  pages. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATE  1. 
Shori-Borned  Cfo¥M. 

PLATE  2.    p.  1117. 
VarUHtt  of  Wheat,  wUh^  nmt  dtMtruttivt  Eiu- 


a,  Sammer  or  Spring  Wheat 

b,  Wioter  or  Lammas  Wheat 

c,  Egyptian  Wheat 
d^  Turgid  Wheat 
c,  Polish  Wheat 
/.  Spell  Wheat 

g.  One-grained  Wheat 

A,  The  Wheat  Fly  of  Scotland,  New  Eng- 
land, &C.,  the  larva  or  worm  of  which  destroys 
the  grain  in  the  head  or  chaff. 

i.  One  of  the  Worms  magnified. 

ky  The  Hessian  Fly,  which  attacks  the  stem 
near  its  root 

I,  A  portion  of  Wheat  Straw  affected  with 
Rnst,  magnified,  to  show  the  parasitic  plant  or 
fongos  giving  rise  to  the  disease  called  Rust, 
Blight,  and  Mildew. 

m.  Another  portion  of  a  Diseased  Stem  in  a 
green  state,  and  before  the  fungus  is  quite  ripe. 

n.  The  small  portion  marked  1  (/)  is  still 
more  strongly  magnified. 

Of  p,  q,  r,  ff,  t,  II,  Very  highly  magnified  repre- 
sentations of  the  Fungus  Parasite  in  different 
stages  of  growth  and  maturity. 

o, Showing  it  in  the  young  state;  p,  full- 
grown  ;  q,  two  plants  bursting  and  shedding 
Sieir  seeds  when  under  water  in  the  micro- 
scope ;  r,  two  plants  bursting  in  a  dry  place ; 
«,  apparently  abortive ;  f,  seeds  in  a  dry  state ; 
u,  a  small  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  pore  with 
some  of  the  parasitic  fungi  growing  upon  it 

PLATE  8.   p.  139. 

Barley,  Oat§,  Buckwheat,  and  MSOet. 

a,b,e,d.  Varieties  of  Barley. 
e.  White,  or  Common  Oat 
/,  Siberian  or  Tartarian  Oat 
g.  Common  Buckwheat 
k,  Tartarian  Buckwheat 
t,  Emarginated  Buckwheat 
k,  German  Millet 
I,  Common  Millet 
m,  luUan  Millet 
«,  Polish  Millet 
0^  Indian  MUlet 


PLATE  4.    p.  1044. 

Rice,  Sugar,  Tobaeea,  SfC 

a,  Canary  com. 
h.  Rice  Plant 

c.  Wild  Rice. 

d.  Sugar  Cane. 
(,  Indigo  Plant 

/,  Virginian  Tobacco  Plant 
g.  Common  Green  Tobacco. 
i,  Havanna  Repanda  Tobacco, 
t,  Quadrivalvis  Tobacco  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 
k,  Mana  Tobacco  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

PLATE  6.    p.  676. 

Bdy-Gra$9e$  adapted  to  particular  Soilt  and  Sitwih 
tiont. 

The  first  group  exhibits  the  Tall  Hay-Grasses 
of  temporary  duration  ;  the  second  groap,  Tall 
Hay-Grasses  of  permanent  duration ;  the  third 
group.  Grasses  adapted  to  particular  soils  and 
situations. 

a,  Ray  or  Rye-Grass  {Lolium  perenne).  Pe- 
rennial Darnel,  Perennial  Rye-Grass. 

b.  Orchard  Grass,  or  Cock*s-foot  {DaetyKe 
glomerata), 

€,  Woolly  or  Creeping  Soft  Grass  {Holeue 
fnoUU), 

cc.  Tall  Oat-like  SoA  Grass,  Andes  Grass 
{Hcicue  ovenaceuf ). 

d.  Meadow  Barley-Grass  (Hordeum  pratenae). 

dd.  Meadow,  or  Fertile  Fescue  (Fettuea  pro- 

«,  Tall,  or  Infertile  Fescue  (JPtetuca  elatior). 

/,  Spiked,  or  Damet  Fescue  Grass  {Ftetuea. 
UHiacea). 

g,  Meadow  Foxtail  (Alopecurut  pratenti$)»   I 

h,  Great,  or  Smooth-stalked  Meadow  Orass^ 
Spear-Grass  (Poa  prateneia). 

t.  Rough-stalked  Meadow  Grass  {Poa  tri- 
vialu). 

Xr,  Timothy,  or  Meadow  Cat's-tail  {PhUum 
prtUente). 

2,  Floating  Fescue  (FeetucaJluUana), 

m.  Water  Meadow  Grass  (^Poa  aquatiea), 

n,  Fiorin  (^Jgrottia  atohnifera). 

PLATE  6.    p.  676. 

Graeaa, 

The  first  group  exhibits  the  Early  Pasture 
Grasses ;  the  second  and  third  groups  Pastnr 
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•  ij/^l^ij^o/jos  (Lotier  cultioa,  Fr.). 
f^^or  Ribwort  Plantain  (Pfan- 


^^cif^/'^m 


<m^-i. 


PLATE  10. 


.1108. 


''^".<:=^. 


.r^J'^' 


>.^^  The  Chess 


L^pCj:^*^^*  or  Cniinh  Grass. 
/j?JHi(iie  Ornsiit  **tar,  or  Bent 


i^S^U 


rj^S^i*  tP^TfH'^Mwi  htrtrilMm). 

/         /»^v^  *  Oommon  Vetch  ( Vicia  sativa). 
I  ^f^ieti^^  (Ervum  lens). 

"ft'/^pea  (Cicer  arieiinum). 
^i^'^^ish  Lentil  (Lathyru*  sativut), 
^^j^an  Lentil  {Vicia pisiformii), 
fi^fiite  Lupine  (Lupinus  albus,) 

PLATE  8.    p.  339. 

plants  cultivated  for' Hay  or  Herba^, 

\Hrhite,or  Creeping  Clover(  Trifoliunirepehs) 

f  Common  Red,  or  Biennial  Clover  (Trifo- 

'pratense). 

*^  Meadow,  or  Cow  Clover  (  Trifolium  medtum), 

^  Yellow,  or  Shamrock  Clover  {Trifolivm 

'^  e,  Lupuline  Clover  (Medicago  lupulina), 
y,  Flesh-coloured,  or  Roussillon  Clover  {Tri- 

foHum  incamatum). 
g,  Saintfoin  (the  Bourgogne  or  Esparcette  of 

the  French). 
A,  Lucem  {Medicago  sativa), 
t,  Yellow  Lucem  {Medicago  fakaia). 
At,  Long-rooted    Clover     {Trifolvmn    maero- 

rkizum). 

PLATE  9.    p.  619. 
Inferior  Herbage,  Plants  oecasionaUy  cultivated. 

a,  Burnet  (Poterium  Sanguiaorba), 
\  Sparry  {Spergula  aruemis). 


/  p. 

/  0^  Mnd  Plants  troublesome  to  the  Farmer, 
^  Cockle,  or  Com  Campion  {jigrostemma 

bt  Mellilot  Clover  {TrifoHum  officinalis), 
-,  Tares.    Smooth   Tare    {Ervum  utra^per- 
inutn), 

d,  Black  Bindweed  (Polygonum  Convohndus). 

e,  Dodder  (Cuscuta  Europ^a). 

/,  Mellilot  trefoil  of  Switzerland. 

g,  Charlock,  or  Wild  Radish  {Raphans  JRa- 
phtmistrumi)* 

A,  Hariff;  Cleavers,  dec.  (Galium  Jlperine). 

t,  Couch  Grass  {Triticum  repens), 

k,  Rest  Harrow  {Ononis  spmosa), 

I,  Colt's-foot  (Tussilago  Farfara). 

m,  Com  Mint  {Mentha  arvensis), 

n,  Black  Foxtail  (Jlopecurus  agrettis). 

o.  Wild  Carrot  {Daucus  Carota). 

p.  Hedge  Parsley,  or  Dill  {Tonlis  infksta). 

9,  Foors  Parsley  {.£thu$a). 

r,  Bawd-Money.    Fennel.    {Meum  bumas), 

s,  ComfPoppy  {Papaver  Rhaas), 

t,  Buttercup  {RanwnaUus  bulbonu). 

tf,  Blue  Bottle.  Ragged  Robin.  {Centaurea 
Cyanus). 

V,  Mayweed.  Stinking  'Chamomile,  (.in- 
themis  Cot%da\ 

V,  V,  St  John's  Wort  {Hypericwn), 

v>.  Ox-eye  Daisy  {Chrysanthemum  Ltucanthe* 
mum). 

w  10,  Chamomile  Feverfew  (Matricaria  Chtt- 
momiUa). 

X,  Common  Fumitory  {Fumaria  officinalis  vel 
vulgaris). 

X  X,  Yellow  Toadr-Flax  {Lmaria  vulgaris). 

y,  Cinquefoil  (Potenlilla  Pennsyhanica). 

y  y,  Soap  Wort.  Bouncing  Bet.  {Saponaria 
officmaUs). 

PLATE  11.  p.  628.     \ 

Ruswian  Bee^Hive  and  Echium  vnlgare,  called 
in  Russian  Ciniak. 

1,  The  Hive  with  the  upper  door  removed 
so  as  to  show  the  interior,  and  arrangement  of 
the  honey  frames,  a.  Movable  doors ;  6,  wooden 
pegs;  c,  movable  pieces  on  which  the  doors 
are  supported;  (f,  slats  separating  the  comb 
from  the  doors ;  e,  frames  in  which  the  honey 
is  deposited  ;  /,  entrances  with  slides.- 

2,  One  of  the  Honey  Frames  drawn  out 

3,  Grating,  or  Adapter. 

4,  Movable  Board  for  separating. 

6,  A  Transverse  Section  of  the  Hive,  show- 
ing, at  /,  the  places  of  entrance ;  at  a,  the 
depth  to  which  the  frames  extend ;  and  at  c, 
one  of  the  combs. 

6,  The  Echium  vulgare,  or  Ciniak,  with  its 
Root,  Efflorescence,  and  nat-like  Fmit 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATEa 


PLATE  18.    p.39S. 
CaitU. 
1, 8hoit-HorDed  BolL 
%  AjTshire  Cow. 
8»  DieTon  Bull,  2  years  old. 

PLATE  13.    p.  638. 

JfOTMI. 

Oy  Arabian. 

h,  Eoglish  Racer. 

c,  English  Hunter. 

d,  English  Improved  Hackney. 

f,  English  Black  Horse. 
fy  English  Draught  Mare. 

g,  Safiblk  Ponch. 

kf  Clydesdale  Horse, 
t,  Irish  Racer. 
kj  Shetland  Pony. 

PLATE  14.    p.  4)1. 

Grain  DriUa. 

\,  Cooke's  Grain  Drill. 
8,  The  same  arranged  as  a  Horse  Hoe,  or 
Cnhivator. 

3,  Suffolk  Com  and  Manure  Drill. 

4,  Groundseirs  Patent  Drop  DrilL 

5,  Pennock's  Grain  Drill. 

PLATE  16.    p.60a      V 
HarrtMoi,  Extirpator^  and  Scarifien. 

\j  Gang  of  Harrows. 

2,  Berwickshire  Harrow. 

3,  Biddell's  Extirpating  Harrow. 

4,  Harrow  Tooth. 

5,  Finlayson*s  Self-cleaning  Coltivator,  or 
Scarifier. 

PLATE  16.    p.  667. 
DatrmctiiH  Inatets,  ifc» 

1,  The  Oak  Prnner  ^Ek^pkidim  putaior).  See 
BoMMUM,  page  805. 

8»  Locust  Tree  Borer  {Clytut  JUxmnui),  See 
page  806. 

^  Potaio-yine  Bog  (Crtonrii  triUmata). 


Til 
Mag. 


4,  Cucumber  Flea  (Hahica  itriolata). 
nified.    See  pages  178  and  173. 

5,  May  Beetle,  or  Dor  Bug  (PkyUcpkaga 
futrcina).    See  pages  178,  173. 

6,  Pine  Tree  Weevil  (Hylobuu  pala).  A 
most  destructive  insect  to  the  Southern  pine 
forests.    See  Wisvils. 

7,  Moth  of  the  Com  Cut-Worm  (4gro(u 
€iandi9tinay    See  Cut- Worm. 

8,  Female  Fly  of  the  Peach  Tree  Worm 
{Mgpria  ext^tota).    See  Psxa  TasE  Boasa. 

9,  Bee,  or  Wax  Moth  (fiaUirta  certana).  See 
page  168. 

The  three  insects  which  follow  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  friendly  to  the  interests  of  man,  as 
they  prey  upon  those  which  are  destmctive. 

10,  Caravns  Gorgi,  one  of  a  large  family 
which  preys  upon  caterpillars,  dec. 

11,  Lady  Bird,  or  Lady  Bug  {CoectntUa  ftomo- 
Ut).  This  insect  lives  upon  plant-lice  and 
other  injurious  insects. 

12,  Trogus  Fnlvis,  an  insect  of  the  Ichnen* 
mon  Family,  which  commit  great  havoc  among 
caterpillars  and  grabs.    See  Ichhsomov  Fi^ss. 

N.  jB.  Most  of  the  subjects  of  this  plate  were 
furnished  expressly  for  this  work  by  Professor 
Haideman,  of  Marietta,  Pennsylvania,  and 
drawn  under  his  inspection  by  Miss  Lawson, 
of  Philadelphia. 

PLATE  17.    p.  902. 

Plough*, 

a,  The  Holland,  or  Rotterdam  Plough. 
6,  Smairs  Chain  Plough. 

f,  d,  East  Lothian  Plough,  two  views;  with 
scale  of  feet,  dec. 

e,  English  Swing  Plough. 
/,  Skeleton  Plough  of  KenU 

g.  Subsoil  Ploughing. 

A,  English  Plough  Head. 

t,  Scotch  Plough  Head. 

Xr,  Ploughshare  for  Stony  Gronnd. 

I,  Ploughshare  for  Clear  Ground. 

m,  m.  Skim  Coulters. 

n.  Wheel  Coulters. 

0,  Smith's  Subsoil  Plough. 


THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR'S 
INTRODUCTION. 


"  To  render  Agncultare  more  productive  and  beneficial  to  all,  it  is  necessary  that  its  principles  should 
be  better  understood,  and  that  we  should  profit  more  from  the  experience  of  each  other,  and  by  the 
example  of  other  countries  which  excel  us  in  this  great  business." — bCEL. 


Thb  work  upon  husbandly  now  ushered  before  the  American  public  is  ^e  produc- 
tion of  an  Englbh  gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  assisted  by  some  of  the  best 
aathoritiea  upon  rural  subjects  in  his  country.  By  collecting  and  condensing  the 
most  interesting  details  relative  to  farming,  chiefly  derived  from  living  authors,  such 
as  Professors  Liebig,  Lowe,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Brande,  Yonatt,  Stephens,  Thompson, 
Lindley,  I.  F.  Johnson,  etc.,  etc.,  he  has  been  enabled  to  present  the  very  latest  infor- 
mation, and  furnish  a  fund  of  matter  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  rural  affairs,  so  long  studied  and  so  thoroughly  understood  as  these  must 
needs  be  in  Great  Britain. 

The  absence  of  speculative  views,  with  the  very  practical  and  matter-of-fact  character 
of  the  information  given  upon  all  subjects  treated  of,  will  perhaps  be  found  to  consti- 
tote  the  highest  recommendation  of  *«  C,  W,  Johnson^s  Farmers*  Encyclopaedia,  and 
Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs." 

The  comparatively  limited  range  of  English  Agriculture  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  diversity  of  culture  met  with  in  the  United  States.  A  work  limited  to  an  account 
of  productions  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  England  would  leave  out  many  of  the 
most  important  crops  which  exact  the  attention  of  the  American  farmer  and  planter. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  adapting  a  .book  of  the  kind  to  the  new  localities  into  which 
h  is  introduced.     This,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  presents  a  task  of  no  small  labour. 

It  has  been  charged  upon  agriculturists,  that  improvements  in  husbandry  encounter 
great  opposition,  and  generally  work  their  way  very  slowly ;  whereas  inventions  and 
improvements  made  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  are  seized  upon  and  put 
to  profit  almost  as  quickly  as  promulgated.  The  late  and  justly  celebrated  Mr.  Coke, 
of  Holkam,  England,  the  great  benefactor  of  his  own  country,  and,  indeed,  of  every 
other  country  where  agriculture  is  cherished,  succeeded,  by  the  adoption  of  an  en- 
lightened course  of  tillage,  in  converting  a  sandy  and  comparatively  sterile  district 
into  one  of  very  great  productiveness.  But,  though  his  improvements  were  on  so 
large  a  scale,  and  the  results  so  very  striking  to  observers,  such  was  the  general 
ignorance,  apathy,  or' prejudice  prevailing  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  that  he  esti- 
mated the  rate  at  which  his  improved  process  spread  around  him,  at  only  about  three 
miles  a  year.  A  better  condition  of  things  would  seem  to  exist  at  present  in  the 
United  Slates,  doubtless  owing  to  the  extension  of  education.  But  a  few  months 
have  passed  since  the  treatise  upon  Agricultural  Chemistry  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Liebig,  reached  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  arid  though  much  of  it  is  couched  in  the  ab- 
strose  phraseology  of  science,  still  has  it  been  eagerly  sought  after  in  all  directions, 
and  gone  through  several  editions.  Can  any  stronger  proof  be  furnished  of  the  high 
stale  of  intelligence  pervading  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
United  Sutes  ? 

The  advances  in  agricultural  improvement  have,  of  late  years,  been  in  what  mathe- 
maticians call  a  geometrical  ratio,  the  pace  increasing  with  great  celerity  at  every  suc- 
eessive  step.  In  proportion  as  the  influences  of  modem  education  become  diffused,  the 
savage  characteristies  of  man  are  softened  down,  and  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature  ac* 
t  A  1 
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quire  predominance.  Bloody  and  desolating  wars  are  viewed  in  their  true  light,  and 
the  useful  arts  of  peace  appear  the  only  proper  sources  of  individual  pleasure  and 
national  prosperity.  As,  among  these  arts,  none  possesses  the  vital  importance  of 
agriculture,  from  its  furnishing  the  means  of  immediate  subsistence,  so  it  may  fairly 
be  said,  no  other  excites  at  the  present  day  a  greater  and  more  pervading  interest 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  with  all  who  seek  independence  or  the  gratification 
of  the  most  rational  of  tastes. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  which,  for  variety  and  extent,  surpass  those  enjoyed  by  any 
other  people  on  the  globe.  They  occupy  the  greatest  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent,  embracing  all  varieties  of  soil  and  surface,  with  a  climate  which  in  the 
southern  parts  admits  the  culture  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
tropics,  whilst  the  northern  limits  verge  upon,  but  do  not  reach  the  less  favoured 
regions  where  too  severe  and  enduring  frost  entails  a  scanty  vegetation. 

Commencing  nearest  the  tropical  limits,  tlie  chief  attention  of  the  planter  is  direct- 
ed to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  especiaJly  cotton,  more 
of  which  last  is  raised  in  the  Southern  States  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides. 
In  the  amount  of  sugar  procured  from  the  cane,  Louisiana  takes  the  lead,  though 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  others  of  the  extreme  southern  states  produce  considerable 
quantities.  South  Carolina  yields  the  most  rice,  which  is  also  raised  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  throughout  the  southern  slates,  and  even  as  high  as  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  southern  Virginia.  The  cotton  region  is  still  more  extensive,  spreading  through- 
out the  extreme  southern  and  south-western  states,  from  the  Atlantic  far  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  rising  into  middle  Virginia,  and  even  the  lowest  portion  of  Delaware. 
In  the  quantity  of  tobacco  produced,  Virginia  stands  foremost,  being  followed  succes 
sively  by  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  etc. 

The  Middle  States  raise  in  the  greatest  abundance,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  barley  and  oats,  whilst  in  a  large .  portion  of  the  Northern  States,  the  wheat, 
rye,  oat,  potato,  and  especially  grass  crops,  are  ext^emeIy  productive  and  valuable. 
Although  maize  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  middle  states,  it  is  abundant 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  country,  and  from  its  affording  so  large  an  amount 
of  the  food  of  man  and  animals,  is  universally  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  cereal 
crop  of  the  United  States.  Besides  these  there  are  many  other  rich  products  of  the 
fields  and  forests,  which  enter  largely  into  the  aggregate  of  national  wealth. 

The  first  history  of  American  Agriculture  differs  from  that  of  countries  in  the  old 
world,  where  the  advances  in  the  arts  were  slow,  and  every  acquisition  marked  by 
rudeness  and  simplicity.  Not  so,  however,  in  America,  whose  intelligent  European 
settlers  came  with  all  the  appliances  of  advanced  civilization,  prepared  to  chop  down 
the  forests  and  clear  away  the  thickets  which  had  so  long  encumbered  the  ground  and 
furnished  a  scanty  subsistence  to  the  savage  hunter.  For  a  time  the  roots  obstructed 
the  plough  and  prevented  the  deep  turning  of  the  soil :  but  they  afforded  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  raising  of  grain  crops,  since  the  light  virgin  mould,  abounding  in  the 
alkalies  and  all  other  elements  of  fertility,  required  but  the  slightest  stirring  of  the 
surface  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  plough  and  harrow.  Here  then  commenced 
the  career  of  the  American  planter  and  farmer,  upon  a  capital  accumulated  by  nature 
herself  through  the  most  gradual  accessions.  Rich  harvests  of  grain,  crops  of  tobacco 
and  other  products  sent  to  Europe  and  sold  at  high  prices,  stimulated  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions, and  the  generous  soil  was  subjected  to  a  scourging  course  of  tillage,  by  which 
many  of  the  essential  elements  of  its  fertility  were  finally  exhausted  without  any 
compensating  additions.  In  Virginia,  where  the  primitive  settlements  were  made, 
large  tracts  of  many  hundreds  apd  even  thousands  of  acres,  the  once  profitable  cul- 
ture  of  which  is  shown  by  the  extensive  ruins  of  stately  mansions,  now  lie  waste 
and  uncultivated,  or  are  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  the  oak  and  pine,  renewing 
forests  to  which  the  deer,  once  driven  away,  has  returned. 

The  lands  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  have  thus  been  worn  out  by  successive  years 
of  culture  without  adequate  help,  the  thinnest  soils  first,  and  next  the  deeper  moulds. 
But  let  not  those  whose  lots  are  cast  in  other  and  more  prosperous  parts  of  the  Union 
sympathize  over  the  decayed  fortunes  of  once  flourishing  districts,  and  overlook  their 
own  gradual  decline.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  farmers  of  the  western  valleys  and  prairies 
to  boast  of  the  depth  and  inexhaustible  productive  powers  of  their  lands.     With  every 
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crop,  some  of  the  elements  of  fertility  must  of  necessity  be  removed,  and  the  ^eater 
the  crops  the  speedier  the  exhaustion,  unless  some  adequate  compensation  be  made. 
The  following  fact,  stated  in  the  fifth  volume  of  that  valuable  American  periodical, 
"  The  Cnldvator,*'  shows  the  progress  of  deterioration  in  one  of  the  finest  wheat  dis* 
tricts  in  the  whole  country. 

**  Thomas  Borrall,  Esq.,  has  a  most  excellent  wheat  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva,  (New  York,)  which  he  began  to  clear  and  improve  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  yeais  ago,  and  on  which  he  hMs  made  and  applied  much  manure,  Mr.  Bur- 
ndl  informed  us,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  that  he  had  noted  down  the  average  product 
of  his  wheat  crop  every  year ;  that  dividing  the  twenty  years  into  three  periods,  he 
found  that  his  wheat  had  averaged  twenty-nine  bushels  per  acre  during  the  first  of 
these  periods ;  twenty-five  bushel8.the  acre  during  the  second ;  and  but  twenty  bushels 
the  acre  during  the  third  period— >thu8  showing  a  diminished  fertility  of  nearly  one- 
third,  under  what  may  there  be  denominated  a  good  system  of  husbandry." 

AH,  then,  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  even  those  now  luxuriating 
upon  the  most  fertile  soils,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  adding 
to  their  fields  some  of  the  agents  of  fertility,  and  of  adopting  new  means  by  which 
they  can  obtain  crops  that  may  be  compensating  and  profitable. 

The  late  Judge  Buel,  in  referring  to  a  picture  drawn  by  the  Hon.  James  M.  Gar- 
nett,  of  the  deteriorated  condition  of  Virginia  agriculture,  says: — ««Let  not  the 
Northerners  take  credit  to  themselves,  from  this  ondine  of  old  Virginia  husbandry,  or 
from  the  ingenuous  de^l  of  the  causes  which  brought  it  to  so  low  a  condition.  Though 
not  exacdy  the  like  causes  have  operated,  the  same  deteriorating  system  of  husbandry 
has  prevaUed  with  us,  ihough  perhaps  to  a  more  limited  extent.  Though  we  have 
personally  attended  more  to  the  art — to  the  practice — ^yet  we  have  been  equally  defi- 
cient in  the  science  with  our  brethren  in  Virginia — equally  indifferent  to  the  study 
and  application  of  the  principles  upon  which  good  husbandry  must  ever  be  based. 
And  although  we  may  have  begun  earlier  in  £e  business  of  reform,  whether  from 
necessity  or  from  choice  we  will  not  say,  we  are  still  too  defective  in  practice  to  boast 
•of  our  trivial  acquirements.  The  truth  is,  we  have  regarded  the  soil  as  a  kind  mother, 
expecting  her  always  to  give,  without  regarding  her  ability  to  give.  We  have 
expected  a  continuance  of  her  bounties,  though  we  have  abused  her  kindness,  and 
disregarded  her  maternal  admonitions.  We  have  managed  the  culture  of  the  soil  as  a 
business  requiring  mere  animal  power,  rather  than  as  one  in  which  the  intellect  could 
be  brought  largely  U>  co-operate." 

**  But,'*  continues  the  judge,  in  the  full  fervour  of  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  **  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  abroad.  The  lights  of  science  are  beaming 
upon  the  agricultural  world,  and  dissipating  the  clouds  of  superstitious  ignorance 
which  have  so  long  shrouded  it  in  darkness.  The  causes  which  have  for  some  time 
been  actively  operating  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  other  arts,  and  to  elevate  the 
character  of  those  who  conduct  them,  are  extending  their  influence  to  agriculture." 

The  course  of  tillage  followed  in  America  since  its  first  settlement,  and  with  such 
exhausting  and  disastrous  effects  upon  th^  soil,  has  been  of  late  aptly  styled  the  old 
system^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  New  Husbandry^  which  last  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  means  calculated  not  only  to  arrest  and  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  but  to 
increase  their  productiveness.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  in  many  parts  of 
our  country  which  have  suffered  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  land ;  agriculture 
has  for  many  years  shown  signs  of  progressive  improvement,  reduced  farms  having 
been  brought  into  increased  value,  and  the  products  of  many  of  them  being  raised 
even  above  the  amount  afforded  in  the  days  of  their  first  exuberant  culture.  This 
has  occurred  in  New  England,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson^  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  upper  portion  of  the  Peninsula  including  Delaware  and  Eastern  Mary- 
land, in  several  parts  of  Western  Maryland,  Old  or  Eastern  Virginia,  etc. 

It  is  the  chief  object  of  the  numerous  and  many  admirable  agricultural  publications 
so  extensively  circulated  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  of  the  active  societies  everywhere 
instituted,  to  set  forth  the  principles  and  practical  details  of  the  new  system  of  hus- 
bandry, and  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  judicious  application  of 
manures  and  all  sorts  of  fertilizing  agents ; — from  good  tillage ; — from  proper  rotation 
of  crops ; — from  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  root-culture ; — from  the  substitution 
for  naked  fallows,  of  clover  and  other  good  fallow  crops.    All  these  means  are  to  be 
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adopted  in  conjunction  with  ample  draining,  with  or  without  the  additional  advantages 
derived  from  sub-soil  ploughing. 

Many  of  the  processes  which  may  be  resorted  to  in  carrying  out  the  new  system 
are  in  a  great  degree  mysteries  to  thousands  in  the  United  States,  although  familiarly 
known  and  long  employed  in  other  countries,  where  with  not  half  the  natural  advan* 
tages  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  is  far  better  rewarded.  Such  has  been  the  agri- 
cultural improvement  effected  in  Flanders,  that  the  whole  country  may  almost  be 
styled  a  garden,  each  acre  being  capable  of  supporting  its  man.  Scotland,  in  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  has  changed  from  comparative  unproductiveness,  into  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  the  products  of  the 
grain  harvests  have  increased  within  sixty  years,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to 
3iree  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  bushels.  The  system  inculcated  by  the  new 
principles,  has  even  in  some  districts  of  our  own  country,  where  they  have  been  well 
followed  up,  increased  the  value  of  farms,  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  per  cent.-— 
from  twenty  and  thirty  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  **  It  has,*'  saye  Bnel, 
<*  made  every  acre  of  arable  land,  upon  which  it  has  been  practised  ten  years,  and 
lying  contiguous  to  navigable  waters,  or  a  good  market,  worth,  at  least,  one  hundred 
dollars,  for  agricultural  purposes.'* 

The  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  good  husbandry  which  pervades  the  country  at  large, 
is  displayed  in  the  geological  surveys  which  have  been  finished,  or  are  in  progress,  in 
most  of  the  states ;  in  the  agricultural  surveys  in  several  others,  together  with  the 
liberal  premiums  appropriated  by  legislative  authority,  and  innumerable  societies,  for 
the  encouragement  of  every  thing  tending  to  improve  and  advance  the  agricultural 
interests.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  the  many  periodicals  de- 
voted in  whole  or  in  part  to  agricultural  topics.  Every  section  of  our  extensive 
country  has  more  or  less  of  these  invaluable  aids  for  the  dissemination  of  useful 
information.  Although  wishing  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  invidious  distinctions, 
where  there  are  so  many  just  claims  to  notice,  some  of  these  publications  cannot  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  without  a  passing  notice.  Such  are,  ''  The  American  Farmer^*^  re- 
cently published  in  Baltimore  by  John  S.  Skinner  and  auccessora,  the  pioneer  of. 
American  periodicab  specially  devoted  to  agriculture':  **  The  Cultivator ^^^  published 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,by  the  late  Judge  Buel  and  successors :  ^^The  New  England  Far* 
mer,^*  by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden  and  successor,  the  Rev.  H.  Coleman :  ''  The 
Southern  Agriculturist,^*  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  B.  R.  Carroll;  and  *^ne  Farm- 
er's Register,**  by  Edmund  Ruffin  at  Petersburg,  Virginia.  These  able  works  con- 
stitute the  chief  officials  on  agricultural  subjects  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern 
states. 

Book-farmers  have  long  suffered  under  general  discredit,  and  been  exposed  to 
abundance  of  taunt  and  ridicule,  even  froni  their  own  agricultural  brethren.  Doubt« 
less  the  imperfection  of  much  of  the  scientific  data  furnished  and  practised  upon  has 
often  given  occasion  to  unsatisfactory  results.  But  the  rapid  progress  of  science 
has  developed  new  facts,  and  furnished  much  more  accurate  information.  Under 
the  direction  of  Davy,  agricultural  chemistry  made  vigorous  advances.  His  many 
splendid  discoveries,  and  especially  his  demonstration  that  the  common  alkalies,  pot- 
ash and  soda,  and  the  alkaline  ear&s,  magnesia,  lime,  and  alumine,  were  not  simple 
elementary  substances,  but  the  oxides  of  metals,  seemed  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
those  who  sought  to  make  chemistry  subservient  to  agriculture.  But  even  with  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  Davy  and  the  subsequent  valuable  researches  of  Count  Chaptal 
in  France,  agricultural  chemistry  remained  very  imperfect.  Too  exclusive  attention 
had  been  devoted  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  soils.  Most  gratifying  and  important 
results  have  been  since  obtained  through  the  able  investigations  of  several  eminent 
French  chemists,  among  whom  we  may  name,  Raspail,  De  Sauasure,  Braconnot,  and 
Boussingault,  all  of  whom  have  devoted  special  attention  to  ascertaining  the  nature 
and  properties  of  organic  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of  soils.  What 
England  commenced  by  Davy,  and  France  ifollowed  up  so  ably  by  her  distinguished 
chemists  just  named,  Germany  seems  to  have  the  honour  of  almost  perfecting 
through  the  brilliant  achievements  of  her  chemist.  Dr.  Liebig,  the  highly  important 
results  obtained  by  whom  have  been  quite  recently  placed  before  the  world  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled  "  Organic  Chemistry.'*  The  interesting  developements  made  in  this 
work  of  the  chemical  agencies  operating  in  the  various  stages  and  conditions  of  growth. 
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matarity,  and  subsequent  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  .the 
mutoal  relations  subsisting  between  these  and  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  have  drawn 
upon  Liebig  the  admiration  of  all  Europe  and  America. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  owned  that  though  generally  adopted,  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  Liebig's  results  has  been  more  than  questioned  by  distinguished  chemists  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  particulars  of  these  and  the  effects  of  the  several 
agencies  acting  upon  the  life  of  vegetables  and  animals,  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Agriculture,  arranged  under  various  heads,  such  as,  Soils,  Humus,  Carbon, 
Oxygen,  Azote  or  Nitrogen,  Hydrogen,  Ammonia,  etc. 

Whilst  agriculture  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  thus  receiving  such  rich 
tributes  from  abroad,  many  scientific  investigators  of  the  highest  merit  have  been 
zealously  and  successfully  engaged  in  the  United  States,  in  experimental  researches 
which  have  added  greatly  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  Among  these,  it  would 
be  signal  injustice  to  pass  unnoticed  the  names  of  Professors  Jackson  and  Dana  of 
Maraachusetts,  who  have  devoted  great  attention  to  the  analyses  of  soils,  the  chemical 
composition  and  properties  of  humus  as  found  in  ordinary  mould,  and  in  peats  and 
bog-mud,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Geological  Surveys  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  separate  essays.  Professors  Rogers 
and  Booth  of  Philadelphia,  the  former  in  his  Geological  Report  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  latter  of  Delaware,  have  furnished  numerous  and  highly  accurate  analyses  of  the 
valuable  calcareous  marls  and  green-sand  deposits  found  so  abundantly  in  the  states 
named,  as  well  as  in  others  of  the  middle  and  southern  regions,  together  with  much 
information  relative  to  the  application  of  these  inexhaustible  agents  of  fertihty  ; — Nor 
can  we  omit  the  name  of  Dr.  Harris  of  Massachusetts,  whose  highly  interesting  and 
nseful  ireatUe  upon  destructive  insects,  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  stores 
of  agricultural  knowledge. 

The  success  with  which  science  has  developed  the  agencies  concerned  in  the 
various  stages  and  processes  of  vegetation,  and  the  certainty  with  which  deficiences 
of  soil  can  now  be  detected  and  remedied,  have  suddenly  elevated  agriculture  from 
the  condition  of  an  art  under  the  guidance  of  common  observation  and  empirical  ex- 
periment, to  a  science  regulated  by  recognised  principles  of  induction.  We  are 
indeed  much  mistaken  if  the  day  has  not  arrived  when  the  successes  of  the  book-farmtr 
shall  cause  his  incredulous  brother  farmer  of  the  old  routine  system,  to  cease  his 
taunts  and  spend  some  of  his  leisure  hours  in  searching  into  books  containing  modern 
information  in  regard  to  matters  of  husbandry. 

In  preparing  the  work  for  the  American  farmer,  the  editor  has  had  several  objects 
to  fulfil.  Of  these,  one  of  the  principal  was  the  reduction  of  the  price,  the  cost  of 
the  imported  copy  being  so  great  as  to  prevent  any  extensive  circulation  of  it  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  irrelevant  and  less  important  materials  in  the  original 
have  been  omitted,  their  place  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of  information  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  American  husbandry.  In  the  selection  of  such  informa- 
tion, the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  his  great  indebtedness  to  distinguished  writers  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  have  contributed,  by  elaborate  works,  separate  treatises  and 
communications  in  periodicals,  to  promote  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  American  edition  will  contain  a  far  greater  number  of  plates  and  figures  illus- 
trating the  various  subjects ;  notwithstanding  which,  its  cost  will  be  only  about  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  imported  work. 
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A. 

ABATE  (French,  abbairtt  Spanish,  aba- 
iir;  Italian,  abbaUrty^  to  beat  down.  In  com- 
merce, to  let  down  the  price  in  selling. 

In  law,  means  the  beating  down  or  removal 
of  an  obstruction  or  nuisance,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law  of  England,  any  per- 
son may  remove,  provided  he  does  it  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  so  as  ^ot  to  occasion  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  snch  as  the  obstraction 
of  an  ancient  light,  which  is  a  private  nuisance, 
or  the  erection  of  a  gate  across  a  common 
road,  which  is  a  public  nuisance,  and  which 
any -one  may  beat  down  and  remove. 

ABELE  TREE  (Populus  alba),  European 
White  Poplar,  or  Dutch  Beech,  otherwise  call- 
ed the  ArbeeL  The  Abele  is  a  tree  of  very 
rapid  growth,  bat  seldom  exceeds  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  height  The  leaves  are  large,  and  di- 
vided into  &ree,  four,  or  five  lobes,  which  are 
indented  on  their  edges. 

This  tree  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  native 
of  England.  Hartlib,  in  his  '*  Complete  Hus- 
bandnmn,"  1669,  slates  that  some  years  ago, 
there  were  ten  thousand  Abeles  at  once  sent 
over  into  England  from  Flanders,  and  trans- 
planted into  many  counties ;  that  the  timber  is 
incomparable  for  all  sorts  of  wooden  vessels, 
especially  trays ;  and  that  butchers'  trays  can- 
not be  made  without  it,  it  being  so  exceedingly 
li^t  and  tough. 

"  A  specimen  of  their  advance/*  says  Eve- 
lyn, "we  have  had  of  an  Abele  tree  at  Sion, 
which  being  lopped  in  Feb.  1651,  did,  by  the 
end  of  October,  1652,  produce  branches  as  big 
as  a  man's  wrist,  and  seventeen  feet  in  length. 
As  they  thus  increase  in  bulk,  their  value  ad- 
vances likewise,  which,  after  the  first  seven 
years,  is  annually  worth  one  shilling  more. 
The  Dutch,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "look 
npon  a  plantation  of  these  trees  as  an  ample 
portion  for  a  daughter."  Besides  the  uses  of 
the  wood  before  stated,  it  is  considered  good 
for  wainscoting,  for  floors,  laths,  and  packing 
cases ;  and,  from  the  boards  of  it  not  splitting 
by  nails,  but  clasing  over  the  heads,  it  is 
esteemed  superior  to  deal  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose.   It  is  foiud  to  answer  for  works  under 


water.  Peaty  and  low  damp  soils  are  the  most 
proper  for  the  Abele,  and  in  these  it  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  forest  planter.  It 
should  never  be  planted  near  the  margins  of, 
nor  in  grass  fields,  for  it  extends  its  roots 
under  the  grass  to  a  great  distance,  and  sends 
up  numerous  shoots.  The  Abele  is  propa- 
gated by  layers,  cuttings,  and  ofi'-shoots  or 
suckers.  The  month  of  February  is  the  best 
season  for  planting  the  cuttings.  In  two  years, 
many,  if  not  all  that  have  rooted,  will  be  fit  to 
plant  out  for  good,  on  the  sites  where  they  are 
to  remain  for  timber.  The  size  of  the  plants 
considered  the  "best  for  final  transplantation,  is 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length,  but 
much  larger  plants  will  succeed  very  well  by 
paying  proper  attention  to  keep  the  roots  as 
perfect  as  possible. 

The  Abele  is  sometimes  made  a  variety  of 
the  Gray  Poplar  (Pftpuius  eaneseens),  and  seve- 
ral British  as  well  as  foreign  botanists  have 
confounded  the  two  species,  but  they  are  very 
distinct 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Abele,  aris- 
ing from  local  circumstances.  The  variety, 
called  on  the  continent,  Poilcm  de  Holkmdf  is 
preferable  for  avenues  and  for  landscape  gard- 
ening, from  its  rapid  growth,  its  majestic 
height  and  aspect,  and  from  its  fine  white 
leaves  contrasting  well  with  the  green  of  other 
leaves.  There  are  some  magnificent  ones 
near  the  Hague,  and  more  particularly  exten- 
sive avenues  of  them  along  most  of  the  high- 
ways in  the  lower  districts  of  Belgium,  near 
BrugQ3  and  Ghent  It  is  so  common  on  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  Rhone,  that  some  French 
authors  call  it  Arbre  du  Rhone. 

According  to  M'Intosh,  the  best  cuttings  are 
taken  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year ; 
and  when  made,  each  cutting  should  be  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  planted  in  nursery  lines 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings  about 
six  inches  distant  from  each  other.  When  in- 
serted in  the  ground,  they  should  be  put  in 
deep  enough  to  resist  the  drought ;  and  if  6n\y 
two  inches  of  the  top  appear  above  ground,  it 
will  be  found  sufficient  In  two  years,  or  three 
at  most,  these  cuttings  will  be  fully  grown  to 
fit  them  for  being  finally  planted  out;  but  if 
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they  are  to  remain  the  third  year  in  the  nur- 
sery, they  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  re-planted 
at  a  greater  distance.  The  Abele  often  sends 
up  naturally  vast  numbers  of  suckers  from  its 
roots,  and  such  are  sometimes  used  for  young 
plants;  cuttings  are,  however,  preferable. 
Langley  asserts  that  he  has  known  great 
quantities  produced  by  chips  only,  where  the 
trees  have  been  hewed  after  felling ;  and  one 
of  our  earliest  authors  has  proposed  ploughing 
down  these  chips,  with  a  view  to  produce  an 
economical  coppice. 

Amongst  other  uses  of  this  tree,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  on  the  Continent,  the  wood  of 
the  larger  branches  is  prized,  on  account  of  its 
lightness,  for  making  wooden  shoes ;  while  the 
smaller  twigs  are  used  for  fire-wood.  By 
splitting  the  wood  into  thin  shavings,  like  tape 
or  braid,  the  stuff  called  sparterie  used  for 
hats,  is  manufactured.  These  shavings  are 
always  made  from  green  wood.  One  work- 
man can,  with  the  aid  of  a  child  to  carry  off 
the  shavings,  keep  several  plaiters  employed. 
The  ancient  Greek  athletse  wore  crowns  made 
of  the  branches  of  this  tree,  because  it  was 
sacred  to  their  patron  deity,  Hercules.  {JuUtu 
Poilux,  de  Ludia.    Miller*8  Did.) 

ABIES.  In  botany,  the  Fir  or  Pine  tree 
gcBus,  well  known  for  the  valuable  timber  ob- 
tained from  many  of  the  varieties.  The  origin 
of  the  Latin  name  is  unknown,  that  of  the 
English  appellation  is  the  Saxon  Furh'Voudej 
fir-wood.    See  Fia  Trie. 

ABLACTATION  (Latin,  oblado).  The 
weaning  of  an  animal.  Also  a  method  of 
grafting,  without  cutting  the  scion  from  the 
stock. 

ABORTION  (Latin,  abartio).  In  veteri- 
nary surgery,  miscarriage,  slipping,  slinking, 
casting,  or  warping,  all  meaning  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus  at  so  early  a  period  of  pregnancy  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  it  to  live.  The  im- 
mediate causes  appear  to  be  the  death  of  the 
foetus,  or  derangement  in  the  functions  of  the 
womb  or  its  dependencies,  arising  from  some 
external  cause  or  causes  operating  on  the  mo- 
ther. Amongst  these  operating  pauses  may  be 
reckoned  too  much,  or  too  little  food,  producing 
plethora  or  emaciation ;  sudden  fright  acting 
on  the  nerves,  or  sympathy  with  certain  smells 
or  sights,  such  as  the  smell  or  sight  of  blood, 
of  bones,  of  horns,  and  particularly  of  the 
aborted  foetus  of  another  animal ; — on  a  simi- 
lar principle,  perhaps,  to  that  which  causes 
even  some  strong-nerved  men  to  faint  away 
oft  witnessing  a  surgical  operation.  Acci- 
dents, also,  such  as  falls,  bruises,  over-4fiving, 
or  fatigue,  and  the  like,  may  frequently  bring 
on  abortion. 

The  signs  of  approaching  abortion  are,  great 
languor,  uneasiness,  and  restlessness*  some- 
times a  discharge  of  bloody  matter,  and  the 
sudden  filling  of  the  udder,  similar  to  the  signs 
of  approaching  parturition. 

Abortion  in  the  Horae. — ^Abortions  very  fre- 
quently h^>pen  among  mares.  This  often 
arises  in  consequence  of  over-exertion  during 
the  latter  period  of  pregnancy.  Mares  are 
liable,  also,  very  frequently,  to  various  acci- 
dents in  their  pastures,  which  may  be  the 
cause  of  their  slipping  their  foal,  such  as 
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kicks,  tumbling  into  holes  and  ditches,  over- 
exerting themselves  to  get  over  fences,  and  the 
like.  On  this  account,  when  a  mare  is  near 
her  lime,  she  should  be  kept  by  herself,  in  some 
convenient  place.  But  there  is  another,  and 
we  suspect  a  very  general,  cause  of  these  ac- 
cidents in  mares ;  we  mean  a  stinting  of  them 
in  their  food,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  some  imagine  that  the 
mare,  when  she  is  in  foal,  may  be  turned  out 
almost  any  where:  but  this  opinion  is  ill 
founded ;  for  although  the  mare  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  kept  so  high  in  condition  as  when 
she  is  at  hard  work,  yet  she  is  not  to  be  turned 
out  into  a  pasture  where  she  may  be  in  a  man- 
ner starved:  but  how  often  do  we  see  the 
mare-in-foal  on  the  worst  piece  of  ground  in 
the  whole  farm,  exposed,  during  the  rigorous 
winter  season,  to  endure  the  cold,  as  well  as  to 
put  up  with  scanty  food.  Every  well-informed 
farmer  knows. that  the  slinking  of  the  foal  is 
often  the  consequence  of  such  treatment.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  mare  is  not  worked 
at  all,  and  indulged  with  too  high  keep,  she  is 
almost  equally  in  danger  of  abortion,  her  high 
condition  having  a  tendency  to  cause  inflam- 
mation and  other  disorders;  and  these  de- 
ranging the  reproductive  organs,  frequently 
produce  miscarriage.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  moderate  exercise  and  diet  ^re  best  suited 
as  means  to  avoid  the  misfortune  of  the  pre- 
mature exclusion  of  the  foal. 

Abortion  in  the  Cow. — ^Abortion  occurs  of- 
tener  in  the  cow  than  in  all  other  domestic 
animals  put  together.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  annoyances  the  proprietor  of  cows 
has  to  encounter,  and  unfortunately,  for  aught 
we  see  to  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  so  to  con- 
tinue; for  in  spite  of  the  improved  state  of 
veterinary  medicine,  and  the  researches 'of 
skilful  veterinary  surgeons,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  abortion  still  continues  as  frequent 
and  annoying  as  ever.  The  causes  are  fre- 
quently involved  in  obscurity ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  an  extremely  hot  and  foul  cow- 
house, a  severe  blow,  violent  exertion,  starva- 
tion, plethora,  an  overloaded  stomach,  internal 
inflammations,  constipated  bo'wels,  bad  food  or 
water,  improper  exposure,  and  the  like,  will 
now  and  then  produce  abortion.  Any  thing 
whatever,  indeed,  that  seriously  affects  the 
health  of  the  animal  in  general,  or  the  state  of 
the  reproductive  organs  in  particular,  may  do 
so.  But  abortion  occurs  again  and  again 
when  no  such  causes  as  those  enumerated  can 
be  traced.  The  disease,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  as  we  think  it  may,  is  even  said  to  be 
infectious.  No  sooner  does  it  show  itself  in  one 
animal  than  it  is  seen  in  another,  and  another, 
till  it  has  spread  over  the  most  part  of  the  cow- 
house. Some  say  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
odour  arising  from  the  things  evacuated.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  so,  there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  the  supposition ;  for  although  we  cannot 
perceive  the  smell,  nor  account  for  its  peculiar 
influence,  it  is  still  quite  within  possibility 
that  such  an  odour  does  exist,  having  the 
power  attributed  to  it.  There  can  be  no  great 
harm,  however,  in  acting  as  if  we  were  as- 
sured that  the  mischief  has  its  origin  in  the 
source  so  commonly  supposed,  provided  we  do 
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not  shut  our  eyes  to  any  other  which  accident 
or  investigation  may  reveal.  In  the  meantime, 
the  number  of  abortions  may  be  diminished  by 
carefully  avoiding  all  those  causes  which  are 
known  to  be  capable  of  producing  it  Let  the 
cows  be  regularly  fed ;  let  their  food  be  good, 
and  in  proper  quantities ;  let  them  have  water 
as  often  as  they  will  take  it; 'avoid  sudden  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  heat ;  and,  above  all,  let  the 
cow-house  be  well  ventilated.  Prohibit  all 
maaner  of  rough  usage  on  the  part  of  those 
who  look  after  the  cows,  whether  they  be  preg- 
nant or  not  If  any  of  them  accumulate  flesh 
too  rapidly,  gradually  reduce  their  allowance ; 
and.  on  the  other  band,  if  any  become  emaci- 
ated, discover  the  cause,  and  remedy  it,  always 
by  slow  degrees.  Sudden  changes  in  the 
matter  or  mode  of  feeding  should  also  be 
avoided.  The  same  sort  of  diet  does  not 
agree  equally  well  with  all  the  cows ;  and  this, 
in  general,  is  indicated  by  undue  relaxation, 
or  constipation  of  the  bowels ;  this  should  be 
w^atched,  and  removed  at  once.  Attention  to 
these,  and  many  other  minor  circumstances, 
will  amply  repay  the  proprietor  for  the  little 
additional  trouble. 

**  That  improper  or  too  little  food,"  says  Mr. 
Lindsay,  "*  is  a  prominent  cause  of  abortion,  is 
strongly  indicated  by  the  following  facts.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  respectable  grazing  farmer, 
kept  a  dairy  of  twenty-two  cows,  ten  of  which 
slipped  calf  at  different  periods  of  parturition. 
The  summer  had  been  very  unfavourable  in 
every  respect,  both  as  regarded  the  ground 
where  the  cows  were  pastured,  and  in  getting 
In  the  hay  crop.  He  had  little  or  no  hay  of  the 
last  yeaPs  growth,  and  the  hay  of  that  year 
when  cut  into  was  in  a  very  bad  state ;  but  as 
he  had  no  other,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  to 
his  cattle.  The  consequence  was  as  men- 
tioned above ;  and  besides,  many  of  his  stock 
died  of  various  disorders  ;  and  many  of  those 
which  recovered  remained  long  weakly." 

"The  most  common  cause  of  abortion  in 
cows,"  says  White,  "  is  improper  feeding  dur- 
ing winter  and  spring,  before  they  are  turned 
to  pasture.  The  filthy  pond-water  they  are 
often  compelled  to  drink,  and  feeding  on 
the  rank  fog-grass  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, especially  when  covered  with  hoar-frost, 
are  likewise  frequent  causes  of  miscarriage. 
I  remember  a  farm  near  Berkeley,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, which  aiforded  a  striking  proof  of  the 
injuries  of  stagnant  pond-water,  impregnated 
with  dung  and  urine.  This  farm  had  been 
given  up  by  three  farmers  successively,  in 
consequence  of  the  losses  they  sustained 
through  abortion  in  their  cattle,  their  not  being 
in  season  (that  is,  not  conceiving),  red  water, 
and  other  diseases.  At  length  a  Mr.  Dimmery, 
after  suffering  considerably  in  his  live  stock 
for  the  first  five  years,  suspected  that  the  water 
of  his  ponds,  which  was  extremely  filthy, 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  He  there- 
fore dug  three  wells  upon  his  farm,  and  having 
fenced  round  the  ponds  to  prevent  his  cattle 
from  drinking  there,  caused  them  to  be  sup- 
plied with  well-water,  in  stone  troughs  erected 
for  the  purpose;  and  from  this  moment  his 
live  stock  began  to  thrive,  became  uncom- 
monly healthy,  and  the  quality  of  the  butter 


and  cheese  made  on  his  farm  was  greatly  im- 
proved. It  should  be  obser^'ed,  that  on  thin 
farm  the  cattle  were,  regularly  fed  with  good 
hay  during  the  winter,  and  kept  in  good  pas- 
ture in  summer :  so  that  there  cannot  exist  a 
doubt  that  the  losses  sustained  by  Mr.  Dim- 
mery were  entirely  attributable  to  the  unwhole- 
some water  the  animals  were  compelled  to 
drink." 

"In  order,"  adds  Mr.  White,  "to  show  that 
the  accident  of  warping  may  arise  from  a  viti- 
ated state  of  the  digestive  organs,  I  shall  here 
notice  a  few  circumstances  tending  to  corro- 
borate this  opinion.  In  January,  1782,  all  the 
cows  in  the  possession  of  farmer  D'Eunise, 
near  Grandvilliers,  in  Picardy,  miscarried.  The 
period  at  w^hich  they  warped  was  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month.  The  accident  was  attri- 
buted to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  preceding 
summer:  but  as  the  water  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  was  extremely  bad,  and  they 
had  been  kept  upon  oat,  wheat,  and  rye  straw, 
it  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  the  great 
quantity  of  straw  they  were  obliged  to  eat  in 
order  to  obtain  sufficient  nourishment,  and  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  third  stomach  in  ex- 
pressing the  fluid  parts  of  the  masticated  mass, 
together  with  the  larj^e  quantity  of  water  they 
probably  drank  while  kept  upon  this  dry  food, 
was  the  real  cause  of  their  miscarrying.  A 
farmer  at  Charentin,  out  of  a  dairy  of  twenty- 
eight  cows,  had  sixteen  slip  calf  at  diflerenl 
periods  of  gestation.  The  summer  had  been 
very  dry,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  season 
they  had  been  pastured  in  a  muddy  place, 
which  was  flooded  by  the  Seine.  Here  the 
cows  were  generally  up  to  their  knees  in  mud 
and  water,  and  feeding  on  crowfoot,  rushes, 
and  the  like.  Part  of  the  stock  had  recently 
been  brought  from  Lower  Normandy,  where 
they  had  all  been  aflected  with  indigestion  bv 
feeding  upon  lucerne,  from  the  eflects  of  which 
they  had  been  relieved  by  the  operation  of 
paunching.  In  one,  the  opening  made  was 
large  enough  to  admit  the  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  out  the  food ;  the  rest  were  ope* 
rated  on  with  a  trocar.  In  1789,  all  the  cows 
in  the  parish  of  Beaulieu,  near  Mantes,  mis- 
carried. All  the  land  in  this  parish  was  so 
stifl"  as  to  hold  water  for  a  considerable  time; 
and  as  a  vast  quantity  of  rain  fell  that  year, 
the  pastures  were  for  a  long  time,  and  at  seve- 
ral periods,  completely  inundated,  on  which 
the  grass  became  sour  and  rank.  These,  and 
several  other  circumstances  which  have  fallen 
under  my  own  observation,  plainly  show  that 
keeping  cows  on  food  that  is  deficient  in  nutri- 
tion, and  difficult  of  digestion,  is  one,  if  not 
the  principal,  cause  of  their  miscarrying.  It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Handwin,  that  feeding  in  pas- 
tures, when  covered  with  white  frost,  has  been 
observed  to  occasion  abortion  in  these  ani- 
mals." 

If  there  be  any  probability  of  a  cow  miscar- 
rying from  exposure  to  any  of  the  common 
causes  already  enumerated,  let  her  by  all 
means  be  put  apart  from  the  others ;  and  let  a 
skilful  person  attend  to  the  evil  from  which 
she  is  expected  to  sufier.  If  the  approach  of 
abortion  be  evident,  bleeding  may  be  had  re- 
course to ;  for  if  it  do  not  check  abortion,  it 
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will  jet  do  no  harm  though  it  take  place. 
When  there  are  any  premonitory  symptoms 
of  abortion,  they  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  which  present  themselves  in  ordinar>' 
labour,  with  the  exception  of  their  being  less 
marked. 

Fumigation  of  the  cow-house  is  resorted  to 
as  one  of  the  means  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  abortion :  tar,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  feathers, 
and  the  like,  are  burned  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  odour.  We  have  never  seen  a 
single  instance  of  the  practice  being  attended 
with  the  smallest  success ;  while  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  may 
produce  the  very  evil  it  is  intended  to  remove 
or  mitigate. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in -the  history  of 
this  complaint,  that  those  cows  that  have  once 
miscarried  are  particularly  liable  to  do  so 
again  at  the  same  period  of  their  succeeding 
pregnancy.  Greater  care  is  therefore  requisite 
to  guard  against  those  causes  which  do,  or  are 
supposed  to,  excite  it  The  treatment  of  abor- 
tion, when  it  does  take  place,  differs  not  from 
that  adopted  in  cases  of  parturition,  only  that 
the  cow  which  miscarries  should  be  removed 
with  all  that  belongs  to  her  from  among  preg- 
nant cows. 

If  the  signs  of  approaching  abortion  be  dis- 
covered early,  the  accident  may  sometimes  be 
prevented.  If  the  cow  is  in  good  condition, 
then  immediately  let  it  be  bled  to  the  extent  of 
five  or  six  quarts,  and  the  towels  opened  with 
half  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  three  or  four 
drams  of  aloes  in  powder,  or  as  many  ounces 
of  castor  oil,  administered  in  a  quart  of  gruel ; 
but  if  the  cow  is  in  very  poor  condition,  and 
the  miscarriage  is  anticipated  from  her  having 
been  exposed  to  cold,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  avoid  bleeding,  and  give  her  a  warm 
gruel  drink,  with  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  it. 
&  after  this  abortion  does  take  place,  let  her  be 
kept  in  a  comfortable  place  by  herself;  and  if 
the  after-birth  has  not  passed  off,  let  no  injudi- 
cious and  unnecessary  administration  of  vio- 
lent forcing  medicines,  such  as  capsicum  or 
hellebore,  be  given.  Nature,  with  a  little  as- 
sistance, is  generally  equal  to  the  perfect  re- 
storation of  the  animal. 

Abortion  in  the  Sheep.  Ewes  are  much 
subject  to  abortion,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  accidents  they  are  liable  to,  such  as 
fright,  overdriving,  being  worried  or  run  with 
dogs,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  came 
under  my  own  observation.  A  pack  of  hounds, 
in  pursuit  of  a  hare,  got  among  a  flock  of 
sheep  belonging  to  a  farmer,  and  so  hurried 
and  alarmed  them,  that  thirty  out  of  a  flock  of 
t^'o  hundred  ewes  prematurely  dropped  their 
lambs.  It  is  the  same  in  sheep  as  in  the  other 
cases  of  domestic  animals, — scarcity  of  food, 
and  exposure  to  severe  cold,  having  a  great 
tendency  to  make  the  ewes  prematurely  drop 
their  lambs,  or  produce  them  weakly  and  crip- 
pled at  the  full  time ;  and  although  there  may 
be  a  little  danger  in  giving  too  much  food, 
such  as  allowing  them  to  feed  all  the  winter 
on  turnips,  the  danger  is  trifling  compared 
with  the  starving  system.    (Millar.) 

ABORTIVE.    A  term  applied  by  gardeners 
and  farmers  to  flowers,  seeds,  and  fruits,  which 
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do  not  come  to  maturity,  in  consequence  of  Ex- 
ternal injury  from  the  weather,  from  insects, 
or  other  causes  affecting  their  growth.  Thus 
fruit  often  becomes  abortive,  in  consequence 
of  cold  winds  or  frosts  in  spring  checking  the 
flow  of  the  nutritive  juices;  and  after  losing 
its  healthy  colour  it  shrivels,  and  falls.  The 
same  effects  arise  when  the  leaves  of  fruit- 
branches  are  devoured  by  caterpillars,  or  the 
fruit-stalks  sucked  by  insects  {Aphides,  Cocci, 
&c.).  The  only  preventives  are  sheltering 
from  cold,  and  destroying  the  insects. 

ABSCESS  (Latin,  abseesaue).  In  veterinary 
surgery,  a  circumscribed  cavity  in  an  animal, 
containing  matter.  [In  common  language,  an 
imposthume  or  gathering.]  The  deposition 
of  matter  in  a  solid  part  of  the  body  is 
always  preceded,  and  in  some  degree  ac- 
companied, by  inflammation.  The  local  symp- 
toms are,  pain  on  pressure,  heat,  swelling, 
hardness,  and,  where  it  can  be  seen,  redness. 
These  are  easily  recognised,  in  proportion  as 
the  inflamed  part  is  near  the  external  surface. 
If  the  part  in  which .  an  abscess  is  about  to 
form  be  soft,  yielding,  and  well  supplied  with 
blood,  it  soon  softens  and  points,  the  pain  di- 
minishes, the  skin  becomes  tliin,  a  fluid  is  felt 
fluctuating  under  it,  and  by  and  by  the  skin 
bursts,  or  a  portion  of  it  drops  out,  and  the 
matter  escapes.  What  is  called  the  process 
of  granulation  succeeds  to  this ;  and,  provided 
the  matter  be  completely  evacuated,  and  the 
outlet  be  such  as  not  to  retain  any  that  may 
form  subsequently,  the  cavity  soon  fills  up. 

Such  are  the  different  stages  of  an  ordinary 
abscess.  The  general  heal&  of  the  animal  is 
rarely  affected ;  but  if  an  abscess  form  in  a 
dense  unyielding  texture,  in  a  part  which  can- 
not without  much  difliculty  accommodate  it- 
self to  an  increase  of  volume,  then  the  swelling 
may  be  less,  but  the  animal  will  endure  a 
great  deal  more  pain,  [as  is  often  exemplifled 
under  similar  circumstances  in  the  disease 
called  felon  or  whitlow  in  the  finger  or  human 
hand.]  The  irritation,  indeed,  is  sometimes  so 
great,  from  this  cause,  as  to  induce  fever,  and 
even  death;  and  hence  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  in  the  foot  of  an  irritable  horse  is 
not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  death.  During 
the  deposition  of  the  matter  in  such  cases, 
we  have  general  symptoms  added  to  those 
termed  local.  There  is  loss  of  appetite, 
thirst,  a  hot  skin,  quick  and  hard  pulse, 
constipated  bowels;  in  short,  the  animal 
is  fevered.  When  an  abscess  forms  in  a 
part  remote  from  the  surface,  its  presence  is 
not  easily  recognised.  The  general  practi- 
tioner has  here  an  advantage  over  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon.  The  expressed  feelings  of  the 
patient,  and  the  occasional  slight  shivering  fits 
which  accompany  the  formation  of  matter,  are 
guides  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  can 
rarely  or  never  command.  The  shivering,  if 
it  occurs,  passes  unobserved,  and  the  animal 
can  give  no  account  of  himself;  dissection, 
therefore,  sometimes  reveals  large  abscesses, 
whose  existence  was  not  even  suspected  dur- 
ing life.    Fortunately  these  are  not  frequent 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  that 
well  illustrates  the  preservative  principle  of  a 
living  being,  that,  unless  there  be  some  me- 
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chanical  obstacle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse's 
foot,  the  matter  always  seeks  its  exit  by  an  ex- 
ternal opening.  If  this  were  not  a  law  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  if  the  matter  were  to 
spread  indiscriminately  on  all  sides,  it  might 
not  only  accnmolate  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and  produce  much  destraction,  but  by  en- 
eroaching  upon  vital  organs,  it  might  be  a  v^ry 
frequent  cause  of  death.  The  instances  of 
such  a  thing  happening  are  rare ;  but  they  are 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  some 
mechanical  obstacle  which  the  absorbents 
could  not  overcome.  Why  an  abscess  should 
point  at  one  part  rather  than  another,  is  truly 
wonderful ;  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  almost 
every  other  process  of  importance  in  the  ani- 
mal economy.  We  may  attempt  to  explain  it; 
but,  in  truth,  to  perceive  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  that  because  it  would  have  been  wrong 
had  it  been  otherwise,  is  as  far  as  we  can  pro- 
ceed. We  know  that  the  absorbents  remove  a 
portion  of  that  side  of  the  cavity  which  is  next 
to  the  external  surface ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  urges  them  to  act  on  that  side  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other ;  and,  perhaps,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  we  need  not  care  to  koow. 

The  causes  of  abscess  may  in  general  be 
traced  U>  an  injury  done  to  Uie  texture  of  a 
part,  or  to  the  introduction  of  some  foreign 
substance  by  which  it  is  irritated.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  formation  of  matter  is  a  part  of  the 
process  by  which  the  injury  is  repaired ;  in  the 
latter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  interpose  a 
bland  insensible  medium  between  the  sur- 
rounding parts  and  the  irritating  substance, 
while  the  same  means  serve  to  expel  it  Thus 
a  severe  bruise,  the  insertion  of  a  thorn,  a  nail, 
or  any  similar  agent,  may  be  followed  by  an 
abscess. 

The  treatment  of  an  ordinary  abscess  is 
very  simple;  as  a  general  rule,  the  matter 
should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Let  a  broad-shouldered  lancet  be  used,  and  let 
the  opening  be  made  sufficiently  laige ;  and, 
what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  let  it  be  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  tumour,  in  order  that  the 
cavity  may  be  completely  and  constantly 
drained.  The  general  practitioner  has  some 
scruple  about  making  an  artificial  opening, 
often  for  good  reasons.  His  patients  dfead  the 
lancet  more  than  a  tedious  cure;  vhile  the 
skin  is  thinner,  and  consequently  the  natural 
outlet  is  sooner  formed.  But  in  the  horse,  and 
the  dog,  and  still  more  in  ihe  ox,  tlie  skin  is 
thick,  its  removal  proportionally  stow,  and  the 
natural  process  is  both  tedious  and  painful. 
It  is,  therefore,  better  both  for  the  animal  and 
bis  owners,  to  have  an  artificial  outlet  made 
for  the  matter  us  soon  as  the  abscess  is 
brought  to  a  head,  either  naturally,  or  by  the 
application  of  a  bran  poultice.  Little  more  is 
necessary  than  to  keep  the  part  clean ;  trim 
the  hair  from  the  edges  of  the  orifice,  and  by 
applying  hogs*-lard,  prevent  the  acrid  dis- 
chaxge  from  adhering  to,  and  removing  the 
hair  from  the  skin  beneath.  Let  no  pretender 
staff  the  cavity  with  a  candle,  or  tent  of  tow, 
or  rowels,  or  any  thing  else.  All  these  inter- 
fere with  nature^s  operations,  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  matter,  produce  fistula,  and  other 
evils,  often  far  more  serious  than  the  original 


abscess.  If  the  cavity  do  not  fill  up  sio  readily 
as  might  be  expected,  allow  the  animal  a  little 
more  nourishing  food  than  that  recommended 
for  invalids ;  and  inject  once,  or  even  twice  a 
day,  a  liniment  tsomposed  of  equal  parts  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  sweet  oil ;  or,  if  the 
matter  discharged,  instead  of  being  thick,  pale 
yellow,  and  without  smell,  be  dark-coloured, 
variegated,  and  smell  oflensively,  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  or  one  to  three  drachms 
of  nitre  in  six  ounces  of  water,  may  be  used. 
A  hernial  tumour  [or  rupture]  has  been 
mistaken  for  an  abscess :  and,  in  consequence, 
the  blacksmith  has  plunged  a  lancet  into  the 
gut,  or  inserted  a  rowel.  This  is  a  most  un- 
likely mistake  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  to 
make.  The  heat,  the  pain,  the  rigidity,  and 
the  situation  of  an  abscess,  would  be  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  hernial  swelling.  If 
there  be  met  with  a  tumour  without  heat  or 
pain,  very  compressible,  elastic,  and  situated 
on  the  belly,  the  veterinary  surgeon  would 
pronounce  it  a  rupture,  or  hernia;  and  of 
course  would  never  dream  of  touching  it  with 
the  lancet. — Miller, 

ABSORBENT  SOILS.  Such  soils  as  im- 
bibe  water.  See  Eabth,  the  use  of,  to  vegeta- 
tion. 

ABSORBENTS.  In  veterinary  medicine, 
those  drugs  are  termed  absorbents  that  are 
given  internally  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
any  acid  which  forms  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  in  consequence  of  impaired  digestion. 
Prepared  chalk  is  generally  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Those  medicines  are  likewise  termed 
absorbents  which  are  applied  externally  for 
absorbing  moisture.  Armenian  bole,  calamine, 
flour,  and  the  like,  are  employed  in  this  way. 
They  are  sometimes  dusted  between  folds  of 
the  skin  when  galled,  and  raw  from  friction, 
blisters,  or  grease.  They  are  likewise  useful 
in  canker  of  the  horse's  foot,  foul  in  the  foot 
of  cattle,  foot-rot  in  sheep,  and  sores  between 
the  toes  of  dogs ;  and  they  are  beneficial  in 
some  forms  of  mange,  in  staying  bleeding, 
and  assisting  the  cure  of  a  penetrated  joinL 

Absorbxhts.  In  veterinary  physiology,  a 
class  of  vessels  whose  office  it  is  to  convey  the 
product  of  digestion,  and  the  residue  of  nutri- 
tion into  the  circulation,  to  be  mixed  with  and 
repair  the  waste  of  the  blood.  They  are  di- 
vided into  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  The  for- 
mer are  all  situated  in  the\ cavity  of  the  belly ; 
and  by  extremely  minute  mouths,  opening  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, they  receive  the  nutritious  portion  of  the 
food,  and  carry  it  to  a  vessel  which  runs  along 
the  leA  side  of  the  spine,  and  which,  in  its 
turn,  empties  itself  into  the  left  jugular  vein. 
The  lymphatics  are  distributed  over  every 
portion  of  the  frame,  at  least  over. every  por- 
tion that  contains  blood.  Their  different 
branches  are  so  minute  and  so  numerous,  that 
a  celebrated  anatomist  who  attempted  their 
dissection,  is  said  to  have  thrown  down  his 
knife  in  despair,  exclaiming,  "  that  the  body  is 
entirely  odmposed  of  absorbents."  The  uses 
of  the  lymphatics  are,  to  remove  the  residue 
of  nutrition ;  and  when  the  supply  of  food  is 
deficient,  to  remove  such  portions  of  the  body 
as  can  be  spared  and  converted  into  blood.    It 
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is  they  ifiat  effect  the  removal  of  parts  which 
disappear  without  the  action  of  exteraaJ 
agents.  The  lymphatics  ultimately  empty 
their  contents  into  the  same  vessel  as  the  lac- 
teals  ;  and  they  follow,  in  their  distribution 
through  the  body,  the  same  course  as  the 
veins.  In  the  horse  they  are  liable  to  a  dis- 
ease termed  farcy ;  and  in  all  animals  they  are 
frequently  inflamed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
sore.  The  absorbents,  both  lacteals  and  Ijrm- 
phatics,  are  very  delicate  in  their  sides,  nearly 
transparent,  have  numerous  valves  which 
compel  their  contents  to  flow  only  in  one  di- 
rection ;  and  their  larger  trunks  have  numerous 
glandular  bodies  on  them.  The  use  of  these 
glands  is  not  well  known ;  but,  from  one  or 
two  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  they 
have  to  produce  some  change  on  the  fluid 
which  passes  through  them  before  it  is  fit  to 
mingle  with  the  blood. 

ABSORPTION.  An  important  process  in 
vegetable  physiology.  As  plants  are  not  fur- 
nished with  any  individual  organ  similar  to 
the  mouth  of  animals,  how,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  they  effect  the  introduction  of  food  into 
their  bodies ;  Is  it  by  the  general  surface  of 
their  stem,  leaves,  or  roots,  or  by  any  peculiar 
part  of  these  1  By  whatever  part  it  may  enter, 
it  must,  at  any  rate,  pass  through  the  covering 
of  the  outer  bark  (epidermis),  which  the  earlier 
physiologists  thought  it  could  not  do,  but  by 
means  of  pores  more  or  less  visible.  Yet 
some  of  them  describe  the  outer  bark  as  being 
so  close  and  compact  a  texture,  that  the  eye, 
aided  even  by  the  best  microscopes,  was  un- 
able to  discover  in  it  the  slightest  vestige 
either  of  pores  or  of  apertures.  But  Hedwig 
and  De  Candolle  detected  superficial  pores  in 
the  leaves,  at  least,  of  many  plants ;  and  so 
will  any  one  else,  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  repeating  their  observations  with  lenses  of 
similar  powers. 

The  next  difficulty  was  with  regard  to  the 
outer  bark  (epidermis)  of  the  flower,  fruit,  and 
root  No  pores  had  been  detected  in  the 
flower  and  fruit,  though  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  ac- 
cess of  moisture  and  of  atmospheric  air ;  -and 
no  pores  had  been  detected  in  the  root,  though 
it  was  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  nourish- 
ment which  the  plant  derives  from  the  soil 
must  of  necessity  pass  through  the  root  It 
was  also  evident  that  no  aliment  could  be 
taken  up  by  the  plant,  except  in  the  state  of  a 
liquid,  or  of  a  gass — ^that  is,  by  absorption  or 
by  inhalation,  as  the  chyle  is  tiJfen  up  into  the 
animal  lacteals,  or  the  air  into  the  cells  of  the 
lungs.  The  greediness  with  which  plants  ab- 
sorb water  was  perceived  and  acknowledged 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  and  even  by  men 
who  were  not  botanists.  Anacreon,  in  one  of 
his  little  trifles  in  honour  of  drinking,  makes 
the  very  trees  of  the  forest  drink  : 

'H  yil  iiCXatva  vtvti, 

Ulvtv  61  StvSfic*  airiiv.  Ode  xtz. 

"The  black  earth  drinks,  and  the  treei  drink  it  ;'* 

that  is  the  moisture  which  it  contains. 

By  merely  immersing  in  water  a  plant  of 
almost  any  species  of  moss  that  has  been 
some   time    gathered,    or   long    exposed   to 
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drought,  so  as  to  have  had  its  leaves  shrivel- 
led up,  the  moisture  will  immediately  begin  lo 
penetrate  the  plant,  which  will  thereby  resume 
its  original  verdure;  an  experiment  which 
proves  the  fact  of  die  entrance  of  moisture 
into  the  plant  through  the  outer  bark  (epider- 
mia). 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the 
moisture  thus  imbibed  had  passed  through  the 
root.  But  if  the  bulb  of  a  hyacinth  is  placed  on 
the  mouth  of  a  glass  bottle  filled  with  water, 
so  as  that  the  smaller  roots  (raditUt)  only 
shall  be  immersed,  the  water  is  imperceptibly 
exhausted,  and  the  plant  grows.  The  mois- 
ture must,  consequently,  have  passed  through 
the  root.  Plants  seem,  indeed,  to  be  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  the  absorption  of  fluids  by  the 
roots,  from  the  infinite  number  of  little  absor- 
bent fibulous  sponges  (upongiolse),  in  which 
the  fine  fibres  of  the  root  termmate.  It  is 
owing  to  this  important  property  that  the 
scientific  gardener,  in  the  transplanting  of  his 
young  trees,  or  the  scientific  and  ornamental 
planter,  in  the  transplanting  of  his  trees  of 
full  growth,  is  so  extremely  careful  to  pre- 
serve entire  even  the  minutest  fibres  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  roou  Sir  Henry  Bteuart*s 
Planter'a  Guide  has  taught  him  the  great  im- 
portance of  these  little  organs. 

Hales  instituted  a  variety  of  experiments  to 
show  the  absorbing  power  of  roots,  and  the 
force  with  which  it  acted ;  as  did  also  Duha^ 
mel  and  Marriotte,  to  show  the  absorbent 
power  of  leaves.  But  the  most  complete  set 
of  experiments  upon  the  absorbent  power  of 
leaves  is  that  of  M.  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  whose 
main  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  ap- 
sorbing  power  of  both  surfaces  of  a  leaf  was 
alike.  With  this  view  he  placed  a  number  of 
leaves  over  water,  so  as  that  they  only  floated 
on  it,  but  where  not  immersed ;  some  with  the 
upper  surface,  and  others  with  the  under  sur- 
face, applied  to  the  water.  If  the  leaf  retained 
its  verdure  the  longer  with  the  upper  surface 
on  the  water,  the  absorbing  power  of  the  upper 
surface  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  greater ;  but 
if  it  retained  its  verdure  the  longer  with  the 
under  surface  on  the  water,  then  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  under  surface  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  greater.  Soine  leaves  were  found  to  re- 
tain their  verdure  the  longer  when  moistened 
by  the  upper  surface,  and  some  when  moist- 
ened by  the  under  surface ;  and  some  were 
indifferent  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  ap- 
plied to  the  water.  But  the  inference  deduci- 
ble  from  the  whole,  and  deduced  accordingly 
by  Bonnet,  was  that  the  leaves  of  herbs  absorb 
moisture  chiefly  by  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
leaves  of  trees  chiefly  by  the  under  surface. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  singular  difference 
between  the  absorbing  surfaces  of  the  leaf  of 
the  herb,  and  of  the  tree  1  The  phjrsical  cause 
might  be  the  existence  of  a  greater,  or  of  a 
smaller  number  of  pores,  found  in  the  leaves 
of  the  herb  and  tree  respectively.  The  chemi- 
cal cause  would  be  the  peculiar  degree  of  afli- 
nity  existing  between  the  absorbing  organs  and 
the  fluid  absorbed.  Duhamel  seems  to  have 
been  content  to  look  to  the  physical  cause, 
merely  regarding  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf 
of  the  tree  as  being  endowed  with  the  greater 
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capacity  of  absorbing  moistore  ehieflj  for  tbe 
purpose  of  catching  the  ascending  exhalations 
which  most  necessarily  come  in  contact  with 
it  as  they  rise,  but  which  might  possibly  have 
escaped  if  absorbable  only  by  the  upper  sur- 
face, owing  to  tbe  increased  rapidity  of  their 
ascent  at  an  increased  elevation ;  and  regard- 
mg  the  npper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  herb  as 
being  endowed  with  the  greater  absorbing 
power,  owing  to  its  low  stature  and  the  slow 
ascent  of  exhalations  near  the  earth.  This  did 
not  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject ;  and 
the  experiments  were  still  deemed  insufficient, 
as  not  representing  to  us  the  actual  pheno- 
menon of  vegetation,  though  the  fact  of  the 
absorption  of  moisture  by  the  leaf  is  fully 
confirmed. 

U;  after  a  long  drou^t,  a  fog  happens  to 
succeed  b^ore  any  rain  falls,  so  as  to  moisten 
the  surface  of  the  leaves,  plants  begin  to  re- 
vive, and  to  resume  their  verdure  long  before 
any  moisture  can  have  penetrated  to  their 
roots.  Hence  it  follows  mcontestibly,  either 
that  moisture  has  been  absorbed  by  the  leaf,  or 
that  exhalation  has  been  suddenly  stopped  by 
closing  the  pores  of  the  leaf,  or  both.  The  ef- 
ficacy of  rain  and  of  artificial  waterings  may 
be  accounted  for  partly  on  the  same  principle ; 
for  they  have  not  always  penetrated  to  the  root 
when  they  are  found  to  have  given  freshness 
to  the  plant  by  either  or  both  of  the  processes 
just  alluded  to.  The  moisture,  then,  that  enters 
the  plant  as  an  aliment,  is  taJcen  up  by  means 
of  the  pores;  or,  in  default  of  visible  pores, 
merely  by  means  of  the  absorbent  power  of  the 
outer  bark  (epidermia),  not  only  of  the  root 
and  leaf,  but  oflen,  as  it  is  to  be  believed,  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  plant  also,  at  least  when 
they  are  in  a  soft  and  succulent  state. 

It  is  to  the  modem  improvements  in  pneu- 
matic chemistry,  and  to  them  alone,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  real 
functions  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  of  their 
analogical  resemblance  to  the  lungs  of  animals, 
it  being  now  proved  indisputably  that  the 
leaves  of  plants  not  only  contain  air,  but  do 
both  inhale  and  respire  it  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Priestley  that  they  inhale  it  chiefly  by 
tbe  upper  surface ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by 
Saussure  that  their  inhaling  power  depends 
entirely  upon  the  integrity  of  their  organisa- 
tion. A  bough  of  CactuM  Opuntia,  detached 
from  the  plant  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  common  air,  izihaled  in  the  course  of  a 
night  four  cubic  inches  of  oxygen ;  but  when 
placed  in  a  similar  atmosphere,  after  being  cut 
to  pieces  and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  no  inhalar 
tion  took  place.  The  inhalation  of  air,  there- 
fore, is  no  doubt  effected  by  the  pores  of  the 
outer  bark  (epidermis)  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  important  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
distinction  pointed  out  above,  that  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  root  which  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  absorbing  nourishment,  but  only  the 
points  of  the  root  fibres,  termed  spongelets. 
The  surface  of  the  root  whose  outer  bark  has 
acquired  a  certain  consistence  does  not  absorb 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  in  contact  with  it ;  but 
the  roou,  and  also  the  smallest  rootlets,  con- 
stantly lengthen  at  their  extremities ;  and  these 
extremities  are  composed  of  a  fine  cellular 


tissue,  compact,  spongy,  and  the  whole  newly 
developed,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the 
hygroscopical  faculty  proper  to  vegetable 
tissue. 

M.  Carradori  {DegU  Organi  Anorhenti)  has 
remarked  that  there  is  a  slight  absorption, 
either  by  the  surface  of  the  roots,  or  by  the 
fugacious  hairs  with  which  the  roots  of  young 
plants  are  often  furnished:  but  this  efiect 
seems  owing  to  getieral  hygroseopicity ;  and 
he  himself  agrees  that  this  absorption  is  ex- 
tremely feeble,  especially  in  old  and  woody 
roots,  comparatively  -with  that  which  takes 
place  at  their  extremities.  These  experiments, 
however,  are  not  made  with  such  minute  accu- 
racy as  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  this  com- 
parison. 

When  we  cut  a  branch  of  a  tree  and  plunge 
it  into  water,  its  woody  tissue  thus  laid  bare 
quickly  absorbs  a  quantity  of  water ;  and  in 
this  manner  is  the  life  of  branches  preserved 
which  are  kept  for  ornamental  purposes,  but 
this  effect  has  a  limit.  The  extremity  which 
has  been  cut  and  plunged  in  the  water  is  not 
renewed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  root;  and  is, 
consequently,  more  or  less  quickly  altered  or 
deteriorated  by  being  in  contact  with  the  water. 
We  renew  its  action  by  cutting  off"  the  rotting 
extremity,  and  thus  place  a  new  and  healthy 
surface  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  The  water 
which  in  this  manner  penetrates  into  the 
woody  tissue  of  vegetables,  preserves  their  ex- 
istence, at  least  for  a  certain  time,  as  if  it  en- 
tered by  the  spongelets.  This  is  the  same 
thing,  we  may  rest  assured,  in  these  pheno- 
mena, as  is  presented  in  the  developement  of 
the  cuttings  of  trees,  which  are  also  nourished 
in  genersd  only  through  the  water  sucked  up 
by  the  surface  of  their  denuded  wood.  These 
means  of  nutrition  are,  however,  accidental  or 
artificial ;  and  absorption  is  a  natural  opera- 
tion by  the  spongelets  in  general,  or  by  the 
suckers  in  some  vegetable  parasites.  M.  Sen- 
nebier  observed  that,  if  we  divide  a  plant  into 
three  parts,  the  roots  as  far  as  the  crown,  the 
stem  as  far  as  the  branches,  and  the  leafy  top, 
then  plunge  the  lower  ends  of  these  into  water, 
the  whole  three  will  pump  up  a  certain  quan- 
tity, but  the  leafy  parts  more  than  the  others. 
This  absorption  particularly  takes  place  at  the 
cut  surface,  where  the  wcfody  parts  are  laid 
bare. 

A  branch  of  raspberry  put  in  water  and  ex 
posed  to  the  sun  has  absorbed  a  hundred  and 
fifty  grains,  but  only  imbibed  eight  grains  when 
the  division  has  been  covered  over  with  wax. 
It  sucked  up  no  more  when,  having  the  divided 
part  covered,  it  was  plunged  in  the  whole  of  its 
length,  than  when  only  a  short  zone  at  the  ex- 
tremity was  immersed.  This  proves  that  the 
outer  bark  is  impenetrable  to  water. 

The  woody  portion,  when  laid  bare,  sucks 
up  moisture  in  every  way ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
we  cut  a  branch  and  place  it  in  the  water,  it 
sucks  it  up,  either  when  put  into  it  by  the 
upper  or  by  the  lower  cut  part  The  habitual 
or  upright  direction,  however,  appears  to  offer 
certain  facilities  for  this  more  than  an  inverse 
one.  This,  indeed,  results,  first,  from  the  ob- 
servation of  M.  PoUini  (Ekm.  di  Botan,,  i.281) ; 
for  the  watery  juices  mount  a  little  less  high 
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in  the  branches  placed  in  an  inverse  direc- 
tion ;  secondly,  from  the  observation  of  com- 
mon gardeners,  and  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  that, 
in  the  cuttings  made  in  an  inverse  manner,  it 
is  more  frequently  only  the  lower  buds  which 
are  developed,  and  not  the  higher  ones,  as 
happens  in  those  made  in  a  direct  manner.  It 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  render  these  experi- 
ments comparative,  that  the  horizontal  cuttings 
be  made  equal;  and,  as  we  were  doubtful 
whether  this  circumstance  had  been  taken  into 
consideration,  we  msLde  the  following  experi- 
ment : — We  placed  two  branches  of  willow  in 
water,  the  one  in  a  direct  manner,  the  other 
inverted,  and  contrived  in  such  a  manner  that 
these  two  absorbing  bodies  were  equal;  but 
the  branch  which  was  placed  inverted  pushed 
its  roots  a  little  slower  than  the  direct  one. 
(Mem.  8ur  Us  LerUicelies,  Ann.  des  Se.  Nal.^  1825, 
Jan.,  pp.  18, 19.) 

The  wood  tends  not  only  to  absorb  the  water 
by  its  transverse  section,  but  also  lengthways. 
Thus  we  placed  in  water  (ibid,,  p.  4)  a  branch 
of  willow,  the  section  of  which  was  covered 
with  mastic,  but  which  had  the  part  immersed 
denuded  of  the  bark  by  taking  off  a  cortical 
ring  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  branch  pushed 
its  buds  and  roots  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
branches  which  are  immersed  by  a  transverse 
section. 

The  hygrpmetricai  power  of  wood  is  such 
that  when  we  expose  It  to  the  air  it  easily  im- 
bibes (he  surrounding  moisture;  and,  when 
preserved  in  shady  places,  it  never  dries  of 
itself.  Count  Rumford  (Mem,  »ttr  k  Boia  et  k 
Charbon.'  8vo,  Paris,  1812)  dried  in  an  oven  a 
piece  of  wood  taken  from  the  interior  of  a 
beam  which  had  been  placed  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  a  battlement,  and  observed 
that  it  lost  about  ten  per  cent  of  its  own 
weight ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  is  the  greatest 
degree  of  natural  desiccation  which  wood  can 
attain  in  our  climate.  An  oak  faggot,  exposed 
eighteen  months  in  the  air,  and  which  might 
be  regarded  as  excellent  wood  for  burning,  lost 
twenty-four  per  cent.  The  same  experimenter 
observed  that,  when  chips  of  wood  have  been 
well  dried  in  a  stove,  on  their  exposure  to  the 
open  air  they  very  freely  imbibe  water.  If 
these  chips  are  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
a^  room,  the  extremes  of  this  power  of  absorp- 
tion have  proved  to  be,  on  one  side,  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  whose  chips,  five  inches  long  by 
six  lines  broad,  have  sucked  up  0*87  grains ; 
and,  on  the  other,  a  billet  of  oak  of  the  same 
dimensions,  which  sucked  up  1*40  grains. 
"When  the  same  chips  were  exposed  for  eight 
successive  days,  it  was  found  that  they  did  not 
increase  in  weight  if  the  air  had  remained  at 
the  .same  temperature,  but  they  lost  in  weight 
if  the  air  became  more  heated.  This  experi- 
ment, then,  proves  that  the  absorption  is  rapid ; 
and  that  the  equilibrium  it  attains  will  be 
determined  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  certainly  also  by  its  own  hygrometrical 
power. 

These    necessary  conditions  of  existence 

have  been  effected  by  the  organization  of  the 

spongelets  as  organs  of  suction,  and  by  the 

nature  of  the  water,  which  is  abundantly  dif- 
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fused  over  nature,  and  also  impregnated  with 
their  principal  nourishment 

The  nature  of  the  action  of  the  spongelets  i» 
remarkable  in  this,  that  the  choice  which  they 
seem  to  make  of  the  matter  which  they  absorb 
does  not  appear  to  be  determined  by  the  nap 
tural  wants  of  the  plant,  but  the  facility  is  less 
or  more  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  liquids. 
Thus,  M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  (Reeh.  Chim., 
ch.  8)  found,  that  if  we  place  plants  in  water, 
with  which  is  mixed  sugar,  gum,  or  the  like, 
the  spongelets  will  absorb  a  greater  proportion 
of  water  than  of  the  materials  which  are  dis- 
solved in  it;  for  the  water  which  remained 
after  the  experiment  was  more  saturated  than 
before  the  roots  were  put  into  it  Again,  if  we 
plunge  the  roots  into  different  solutions,  they 
will  absorb  so  much  the  more  of  these  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fluidity,  although  at  the  same 
time  such  solutions  may  be  injurious  to  the 
plant,  and  yet  will  they  absorb  a  less  propor- 
tion of  viscous  matter,  although  this  may  con- 
tain more  nutritive  materials.  Thus,  of  blue 
vitriol  (su^kate  of  copper),  the  most  hurtful 
of  the  substances  employed,  they  absorbed  a 
large  quantity,  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
gum,  which  is  not  injurious.  When  we  placed 
plants  in  solutions  of  gum,  of  different  degrees 
of  thickness,  we  found  that  the  quantity  absorb- 
ed was  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  solution 
was  more  viscous.  Sir  H.  Davy,  also,  observed 
that  plants  perished  in  those  solutions  in  which 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  or  gum ;  and 
prospered  when  the  solutions  had  only  a  small 
quantity  of  either.     (AgrieuUurai  Chem.) 

The  effect  of  the  viscosity  is  obviated  when 
we  put  the  roots  in  water  which  holds  organic 
matters  in  suspension.  Thus,  the  drainings 
of  dunghills,  and  impure  waters,  are  taken  up 
by  the  roots  in  smaller  quantities  than  pure 
water.  It  should  seem  that  these  particles 
have  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  imperceptible 
pores,  passages,  or  cells  of  the  spongelets.  M. 
Th.  de  Saussure  remarks  that  analogous  laws 
may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  liquids  in 
which  different  substances  are  dissolved,  the 
more  fluid  being  absorbed  in  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  others.  It  would  accordingly  appear 
that  the  roots  exercise  a  kind  of  choice  in  the 
soil ;  but  that  the  choice,  far  from  being  relative 
to  the  wants  of  the  plants,  is  a  circumstance 
purely  mechanical. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  PoUini,  who  has 
repeated  these  experiments,  found  that  of  the 
solutions  ^of  different  substances  in  water,  the 
roots  sucked  up  different  quantities,  without 
any  apparent  regard  to  their  viscosity.  Thus 
he  constantly  found,  he  says,  that  the  roots 
absorbed  more  of  common  salt,  or  of  potass, 
than  of  the  acetate  or  of  the  nitrate  of  lime, 
and  more  of  sugar  than  of  gum.  He  found,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  he  cut  the  extremity  of  a 
root,  the  water  which  entered  by  the  wound 
contained  indifferently  all  the  salts  which  had 
been  dissolved  in  the  water ;  and  the  portion 
which  remained  after  absorption  did  not  con- 
tain more  than  before.  (Soggio  di  Osserv.  e  di 
Spti'itnze  eulla  Veget,  degli  Albert.-  Verona, 
1815.) 

Another  circumstance  remarkable  in  the 
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experiments  which  we  have  bfeforc  detailed  is, 
that  the  disorganized  tissue  of  the  spongelets 
appears  to  give  a  much  freer  passage  to  the 
jaices  than  that  which  had  been  uninjured. 
Thus  plants  can  only  live  for  two  or  three 
days  in  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  (ntlphaie  of 
copper),  of  which  they  absorb  a  large  quan- 
tity ;  while  they  will  live  eight  or  ten  days  in 
a  solution  of  gum,  of  which  they  absorb  only  a 
very  little.  Branches  cut  and  plunged  in  the 
different  solutions  follow  similar  laws,  and 
absorb  both  water  and  its  solutions. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  spongelets  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  plants  are  not  all  organized 
in  a  uniform  manner,  and  that  there  are  some 
which  more  easily  admit  of  certain  substances ; 
but  microscopical  observations  are  still  far 
from  accounting  for  these  differences,  and  the 
facts  drawn  from  culture  are  equally  obscure 
in  directing  our  judgment  upon  the  point. 

The  manner  in  which  plants  of  different 
kinds  exhaust  the  soil  relatively  to  each  other, 
the  general  action  of  manures,  the  prodigious 
number  of  different  plants  which  we  can  cul- 
tivate in  the  same  patch  of  a  garden,  tend  to 
prove  that  the  differences  of  absorption  in 
vegetables  are  of  great  importance.  Instead 
of  the  variety,  however,  of  aliments  which  sus- 
tain the  life  of  animals,  we  find  among  vege- 
tables a  great  uniformity  of  the  substances 
absorbed.  The  quantity  of  liquid  absorbed  at 
different  epochs  of  the  life  of  plants,  and  under 
the  influence  of  different  atmospherical  cir- 
comstances,  appear  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  ascent  of  the  sap  than  with  its  suction. 

Absorption  varies  according  to  the  state 
of  the  plants  and  the  periods  of  their  growth ; 
going  on  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the 
leafing  is  rapid.  At  the  time  of  flowering  and 
fruiting,  also,  more  nourishment  is  absorbed 
from  the  soiL  We  likewise  know  that  absorp- 
tion, as  well  as  the  progression  of  the  fluids 
absorbed,  depends  greatly  on  the  influence  of 
heat  and  light ;  that  it  is  most  active  in  spring, 
that  it  diminishes  in  autumn,  and  is  reduced 
almost  to  nothing,  if  it  do  not  altogether  cease, 
in  winter. — Milla'. 

ABSTERGENT  REMEDIES,  in  farriery, 
arc  those  used  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  or 
discussing  tumours  and  concretions  on  the 
joints  and  other  parts  of  animals.  They 
mostly  consist  of  volatile,  stimulant,  and  sapo- 
naceous matters. 

ACACIA  TREE  {Robinta  Paeud-Aeacia  Lin- 
naeus). The  Acacia  tree  is  well  known  in 
America,  from  which  it  was  introduced  by  the 
name  of  the  Locust  tree.  It  grows  very  rapidly 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  progress ;  so  that  in  a 
few  years,  from  seeds,  plants  of  eight  and  ten 
feet  high  may  be  obtained.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  see  shoots  of  this  tree  eight  or 
ten  feet  hig^  in  one  season.  The  branches 
are  furnished  with  very  strong,  crooked  thorns ; 
the  leaves  are  winged  with  eight  or  ten  pairs 
of  leaflets,  egg-oblong,  bright  green,  entire,  and 
without  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  branches  in  pretty  long  bunches, 
banging  down  like  those  of  the  laburnum,  or 
the  still  more  lovely  Wistaria  nnennt.  Each 
flower  grows  on  a  slender  foot-stalk,  smelling 
veiy  sweet    It  is  of  a  white  colour,  but  there 


is  a  rose-red  variety.  It  blows  in  June ;  and 
when  the  tree  is  full  of  bloom  makes  a  hand- 
some appearance,  attd  perfumes  the  whole  air 
around.  The  flowers  are  followed  by  seed- 
pods,  oblong,  flat,  having  a  longitudinal  rib 
next  the  seeding  suture,  on  the  outside  of  that 
being  drawn  out  into  a  membranous  margin ; 
one-celled,  and  two-valved.  The  seeds  are 
sometimes  as  many  as  sixteen,  kidney-shaped, 
ending  in  a  hooked  beak,  like  a  lens,  and  are 
of  a  rusty  colour. 

In  North  America,  where  this  tree  grows  to 
a  very  large  size  indeed,  the  wood  is  mu^ 
valued  for  its  duration.  Most  of  the  houses 
which  were  built  at  Boston  in  New  England, 
on  the  first  settling  of  the  English,  were  con- 
structed of  this  wood ;  and  since  then  it  has  been 
much  used  in  America  for  various  purposes. 

The  seeds  of  the  Acacia  tree  were  first 
brought  to  Europe  by  M.  Jean  Robin,  nursery- 
man to  the  King  of  France,  and  author  of  a 
"  History  of  Plants."  M.  Robin  brought  the 
first  seeds  from  Canada;  in  consequence  of 
which,  succeeding  botanists  have,  in  honour  to 
his  name,  termed  the  genus  Robinia  to  which 
the  Acacia  tree  belongs.  Soon  after  its  intro- 
duction into  France,  the  English  gardeners 
received  seeds  from  Virginia,  from  which 
many  trees  were  raised. 

The  wood,  when  green,  is  of  a  soft  texture, 
but  becomes  very  hard  when  dry.  It  is  as 
durable  as  the  best  white  oak  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  esteemed  preferable  for  axletrees  of 
carriages,  trenails  for  ships,  and  many  other 
important  purposes.  The  turner  finds  the  wood 
of  the  Acacia  hard  and  well  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  is  delighted  with  its  smooth  texture 
and  beautifully  delicate  straw  colour.  . 

The  tree,  when  aged,  abounds  with  certain 
excrescences  or  knots,  which,  when  polished, 
are  beautifully  veined,  and  much  esteemed  by 
the  cabinet-maker.  It  makes  excellent  fuel, 
and  its  shade  is  said  to  be  less  injurious  than 
that  of  any  other  tree ;  while  the  leaves  afford 
wholesome  food  for  cattle.  A  gentleman  in 
New  England  sowed  ^several  acres  of  it  for 
this  purpose  alone. 

It  has  been  employed  with  signal  success  in 
Virginia  for  ship  building,  and  is  foimd  to  be 
very  superior  to  American  oak,  ash,  elm,  or 
any  other  wood  they  use  for  that  purpose.  In 
New  York  it  has  bAn  found,  alter  repeated 
trials,  that  posts  for  rail-fencing,  made  of  the 
Acacia  tree,  stand  wet  and  dry  near  the  ground 
better  than  any  other  in  common  use,  and  will 
last  as  long  as  those  of  swamp  cedar. 

The  Acacia  tree  seems  happily  adapted  to 
ornamental  planting.  Whether  as  a  single 
tree  upon  the  grass,  feathering  to  the  ground 
line,  or  as  a  standard  in  the  shrubbery,  tower- 
ing above  a  monotonous  mass  of  sombre  ever- 
greens, the  Acacia  has  great  charms  for  us, 
and  may  justly  be  called  a  graceful  tree ;  and 
although  its  light,  loose,  and  pleasing  foilage 
admits  the  light,  and  seems  to  harmonize  so 
delightfully  with  the  polished  lawn,  or  the 
highly  cultivated  shrubbery  (and  there  is 
hardly  a  shrubbery  to  be  found  without  them), 
yet  we  should  like  much  to  see  the  Acacia  tree 
planted  in  the  woods  everywhere,  where  forest 
timber  is  an  object  of  attention. 
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In  France  the  Acacia  tree  appears  to  have 
been  more  generally  ditTused  throughout  the 
country  than  [in  England]  (  for  it  does  not  only 
ornament  their  gardens,  and  shade  their  public 
walks,  but  the  sprightly  foliage  of  this  beauti- 
ful tree  shines  through  their  woods  and  forests 
in  every  direction ;  so  much  so  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  an  indigenous  inhabitant  of  the 
soil. 

In  one  of  the  Memoirs  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  Paris,  the  properties  of  this  tree  are 
very  highly  extolled.  Its  shade,  it  is  said,  en- 
courages the  growth  of  grass.  Its  roots  are 
so  tenacious  of  the  soil,  and  shoot  up  such 
groves  of  suckers,  that  when  planted  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  it  contributes  exceedingly  to 
fix  them  as  barriers  to  check  the  incursions 
of  the  stream.  Acacia  stakes,  too,  are  more 
durable  than  any  other  known  wood. 

The  choicest  pieces  only  of  the  best  oak 
timber  are  applied  to  the  purpose  of  trenail- 
making  in  ship-building ;  and,  as  the  Sussex 
oaks  are  generally  reckoned  the  best,  most 
shipwrights,  even  in  the  north,  have  them  from 
thence,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  so  great, 
that  trenail-making  is  there  become  a  very 
considerable  manufacture.  If  it  be  proved 
that  the  Acacia  tree  is  equal  to  our  best  oak 
for  this  important  purpose  in  our  naval  archi- 
tecture, then  do  we  strongl}^  recommend  (and 
we  write  practically)  to  every  landed  proprie- 
tor to  plant  the  Acacia  as  a  forest  tree,  more 
especially  as  it  will  grow  upon  almost  any 
description  of  soil,  but  more  particularly  upon 
sandy  or  gravelly  shallow  soils,  where  the  oak 
does  not  thrive. 

In  forty  years  the  Acacia  tree  will  grow 
sixty  feet  high,  and  will  girth  six  feet,  three 
feet  from  the  ground;  and,  although  brittle 
in  a  young  state,  the  characteristics  of  the 
timber  of  a  grown  tree  are  toughness  and 
elasticity. 

As  a  durable  timber,  it  has  been  proved  that 
nothing  can  exceed  the  Acacia  wood,  when  of 
proper  age.  But  there  is  one  important  use  to 
which  these  trees  may  be  applied,  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the  planter, 
namely,  hedges.  From  its  rapidity  of  growth 
it  forms  a  fence  capable  of  resistance  in  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  of  any  other  plant  hitherto 
used  for  that  purpose.  Had  we  to  fence  in  a 
whole  estate,  we  should/ in  preference  to  all 
others,  plant  Acacias.  They  bear  clipping, 
and  may  be  raised  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high, 
if  required,  and  are  so  strong  that  no  animal 
can  force  through  them.  The  only  instance 
of  an  Acacia  hed^e  we  know  of,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  is  to  be  seen  round  part  of  the 
boulevard  of  the  city  of  Louvain.  Plants  for 
this  purpose  should  be  taken  from  the  nursery 
lines  four  feet  high.  At  every  point  where  the 
stems  cross  one  another,  a  natural  union  or 
graAing  takes  place,  and,  as  the  stems  in- 
crease in  size,  the  spaces  between  will  gradu- 
ally decrease ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  fence  becomes  a  complete  wooden 
wall,  not  occupying  a  space  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches,  forming  a  barrier  that  no 
animal  can  force.  Fences  of  this  description 
may  either  be  made  on  the  level  ground,  or 
concealed  from  the  distant  view. 
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It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  this  tree  by  the  Americans, 
namely.  Locust  tree;  for  the  Locust  tree 
{Hymmtea  Courbarit)  is  a  native  of  South 
America. 

In  the  arboretiun  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  there  is  a  proof, 
perhaps  the  very  best  proof  that  this  country 
afibrds,  of  the  great  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
also  the  beauty  of  this  truly  interesting  and 
highly  valuable  tree.  About  twelve  years  ago, 
this  aboretum  was  planted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  trees  of  all  coimtries — 
the  research  of  enterprising  men.  The  Acacia 
was  planted  with  the  other  individuals  of  this 
very  splendid  collection,  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  the  Acacia  has  made  greater  pro- 
gress than  any  of  the  oaks,  the  ash,  the 
elm,  the  maple,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  hard- 
wooded  timber  trees  within  the  wall  of  the 
gardens. 

The  Acacia  trees,  in  their  rapidity  of  growth, 
are  exceeded  only  by  a  few  of  the  poplar  and 
willow  tribes. 

There  is  a  singular  character  about  the 
suckers  of  this  tree.  They  are  rarely  seen  to 
appear  on  the  lawn,  but  in  the  shrubbery  fre- 
quently. They  rise  singly,  not  like  the  elm, 
and  other  trees,  in  thick  masses,  chewing  one 
another,  but  they  start  out  of  the  ground  at 
once,  with  all  the  boldness  and  vigour  of  a 
healthy  shoot  from  a  powerful  stool;  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation  wUl  grow,  the  same  year, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long  from  the 
ground ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
these  suckers  grow  in  this  vigorous  way 
immediately  under  the  shade  of  the  parent, 
and  other  large  trees.  What  is  also  very 
singular,  so  strongly  are  they  attached  to 
the  root  below  the  ground,  at  the  insertion, 
that  diey  are  very  rarely  from  accident  dis- 
placed. 

Mr.  William  Lindsey  mentions  a  very  strik- 
ing instance  of  .the  astonishing  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  this  tree.  He  observed  a  strong 
shoot  make  its  appearance  in  one  of  the  woods 
at  Chiswick,  and  he  had  the  curiosity  to  see 
what  would  be  the  result  by  applying  a  stake 
to  this  sucker  for  protection.  By  the  end  of 
the  season,  it  was  twenty  {pet  high,  and  mea- 
sured three  inches  in  circumference.  When 
the  full-grown  old  Acacia  trees  are  felled,  the 
following  year  hundreds  of  suckers  will  start 
up  from  the  roots  in  all  directions,  and  grow 
as  freely  as  if  a  fresh  plantation  had  been 
carefully  made.  So  that,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  we  know  of  no  tree  that  can  be 
planted  equal  to  the  Acacia.  As  an  under- 
wood, it  far  exceeds  any  other  tree  in  produce; 
and  for  stakes,  arbour-poles,  hop-poles,  and 
for  pale-fenoing,  there  is  no  wood  equal  to  the 
Acacia.  In  America,  the  use  of  the  Acacia 
has  been  confined  to  trenails  of  ships,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  scarcity.  But  were  it,  either 
in  that  or  this  country,  as  plentiful  as  oak,  it 
would  be  applied  for  more  purposes  in  naval 
architecture,  such  as  knees,  floor-timbers,  and 
foot-hooks,  being  far  superior  to  oak  for  its 
strength  and  duration ;  and'  from  the  tree  ar- 
riving much  sooner  at  perfection,  and  spread- 
ing into  so  many  branches,  it  aJIL  rds  full  sut 
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hrgt  a  proportion  of  crooks  and  compass- 
limber  a9  the  oak  tree. 

A  cubic  foot  of  Acacia,  in  a  diy  state, 
vei^isfrom  forty-eight  to  fifty-three  pounds' 
veight  If  wh  compare  its  toughness,  in  an 
onseasoned  state,  ^th  that  of  oak,  it  will  not 
be  more  than  8-100  less.  Its  stiffness  is  equal 
to  99-100  of  oak;  and  its  strength  nearly 
96-100 ;  but,  if  it  were  properly  seasoned,  it 
might,  possibly,  be  found  much  superior  to  oak 
in  strength,  toughness,  and  stiffness.  A  piece 
of  Acacia,  unseasoned,  two  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  square  in  the  vertical  sec- 
tion, broke  when  loaded  with  a  weight  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-^even  pounds  avoirdupois. 
Its  medium  cohesive  force  is  about  11-500 
pounds.     {DUtkmary  of  Arehiitdure,) 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  tree  has  added 
in  any  shape  to  the  list  of  medicines.  The 
Acacia  of  the  shops  was  formerly  made  from 
the  unripe  pods  of  the  true  Acacia  tree ;  but 
of  later  years,  the  Acacia  Germanica  of  the 
shops  is  made  from  unripe  sloes,  and  is  pre- 
ferred as  an  astringent  medicine  to  the  true 
Acacia. 

The  Acacia  is  easily  propagated  from  seeds 
or  suckers.    (Miifer.) 

[The  following  highly  interesting  account  of 
this  tree,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it  in  the 
United  States,  is  given  by  Dr.  8.  Ackerly. 

"The  cultivation  of  the  locust  tree,  on  Long 
Island,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  has  heen  attended  to  with  considerable 
profit  to  the  agricultural  interest,  but  not  with 
that  earnestness  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands.  This  may  have  arisen 
from  the  difficulty  of  propagating  it  by  trans- 
planting, or  not  understanding  how  to  raise  it 
from  the  seed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  locust  is  a  tree  of  quick  growth,  the 
wood  of  which  is  hard,  durable,  and  princi- 
pally used  in  ship-building.  To  a  country  situ- 
ated like  the  United  States,  with  an  extensive 
line  of  se&K^oast,  }>enetrated  by  numerous  bays, 
and  giving  rise  to  many  great  rivers,  whose 
banks  are  covered  with  forests  of  extraordi- 
nary growth,  whose  soil  is  fertile,  rich,  and 
variegated,  and  whose  climate  is  agreeably  di- 
versified by  a  gradation  of  temperature;  to 
such  a  country,  inhabited  by  an  industrious 
and  enterprising  people,  commerce,  both  fo- 
reign jod  domestic,  must  constitute  one  of  the 
prine$«l  employments.  As  long  as  the  coun- 
try possesses  the  necessary  timber  for  ship- 
building, and  the  other  advantages  which  our 
situation  affords,  the  government  will  continue 
to  be  formidable  to  all  other  powers.  We  have 
within  ourselves  four  materials  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  strong  and  durable  naval 
structures.  These  are  the  Uve-eak^  loetut,  eedar^ 
and  jnatt  which  can  be  abundantly  supplied. 
The  former  is  best  for  tiie  lower  timbers  of  a 
ship,  while  the  locust  and  cedar  form  the  upper 
works  of  the  frame.  The  pine  supplies  the 
timber  for  decks,  masts,  and  spars.  A  vessel 
boilt  of  live-oak,  locust,  and  cedar,  will  last 
longer  than  if  constructed  of  any  other  wood. 
Naval  architeeture  has  arrived  in  this  place 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  as  great 
perfection,  periiaps,  as  in  any  other  country  on 
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the  globe.  Our  *  fir-built  frigates'  have  been 
compared  with  the  British  oak,  and  stood  the 
test ;  and  in  sailing,  nothing  has  equalled  the 
fleetnessof  some  of  our  sharp  vessels.  The  pre- 
servation and  cultivation  of  these  necessary 
articles  in  ship-building,  is  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  them.  The  pine 
forests  appear  almost  inexhaustible,  and  they 
will  be  so  in  all  probability  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come ;  but  the  stately  cedars  of  Mobile, 
and  the  lofty  forests  of  Georgia,  where  the  live- 
oak  is  of  a  sturdy  growth,  begin  to  disappear 
before  the  ajfe  of  the  woodsman.  The  locust, 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  is  in  such 
demand  for  foreign  and  domestic  consumption, 
that  it  is  called  for  before  it  can  attain  its  full 
growth.  It  has  been  cultivated  as  far  eastward 
as  Rhode  Island,  but  begins  to  depreciate  in 
quality  in  that  state.  Insects  attack  it  there, 
which  are  not  so  plentifully  found  in  this  state, 
or  its  native  situations.  These  give  the  timber 
a  worm-eaten  appearance,  and  render  it  less 
useful.  The  locust  has  been  extensively  raised 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
but  the  call  for  it  has  been  so  great,  that  few 
trees  have  attained  any  size  before  they  were 
wanted  for  use.  Hence  they  are  in  great  de- 
mand, and  of  ready  sale,  and  no  ground  can 
be  appropriated  for  any  kind  of  timber  with  so 
much  advantage  as  locust  Besides  its  appli- 
cation to  ship-building,  it  is  extensively  used 
for  fencing ;  and  for  posts,  no  timber  will  last 
longer,  in  or  out  of  the  ground.  On  Long 
Island,  where  wood  is  scarce  and  fencing  tim- 
ber in  great  demand,  the  locust  becomes  of 
much  local  importance  from  this  circumstance 
alone,  independent  of  its  great  consumption  in 
this  city  among  the  ship-builders.  In  naval 
structures  it  is  not  exclusively  applied  to  the 
interior  or  frame.  In  many  places  where 
strength  is  wanting,  locust  timber  will  bear  a 
strain  which  would  break  oak  of  the  same 
size.  Thus  an  oak  tiller  has  been  known  to 
break  near  the  head  of  the  rudder  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  which  has  never  happened  with  a  locust 
one.  Tillers  for  large  sea  vessels  are  now 
uniformly  made  of  locust  in  New  York.  It  is 
the  best  timber  also  for  pins  or  trenails 
(commonly  called  trunnels),  and  preferable  to 
the  best  of  oak.  The  tree  generally  grows 
straight  with  few  or  no  large  limbs,  and  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  are  straight  and  parallel, 
which  makes  it  split  well  for  making  trenails, 
with  little  or  no  loss  of  substance.  These  are 
made  in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation. 
"  The  locust  tree  does  not  bear  transplanting 
well  in  this  part  of  our  country,  but  this  in  all 
probability  arises  from  the  custom  of  cutting 
off  the  roots,  when  taken  up  for  that  purpose. 
Most  of  the  roots  of  the  locust  are  long,  cylin- 
drical, and  run  horizontally  not  far  under  the 
surface.  In  transplanting,  so  few  of  the  roots 
are  left  to  the  body  of  the  tree  removed,  that 
little  or  no  support  is  given  to  the  top,  and  it 
consequently  dies.  If  care  was  taken  not  to 
destroy  so  much  of  the  roots,  a  much  lar^jer 
proportion  of  those  transplanted  would  live 
and  thrive.  So  great  has  been  the  difficulty  in 
raising  the  locust  in  this  way,  that  another 
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method  of  propagaung  it,  has  been  generally 
resorted  to.  Whenever  a  large  tree  was  cut 
down  for  use,  the  ground  for  some  distance 
around  was  ploughed,  by  which  operation  the 
roots  near  the  surface  were  broken  and  forced 
up.  From  these  roots  suckers  would  shoot  up, 
and  the  ground  soon  become  covered  with  a 
grove  of  young  trees.  These,  if  protected 
from  cattle^  by  being  fenced  in,  would  grow 
most  rapidly,  and  the  roots  continuing  to  ex- 
tend, new  shoots  would  arise,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  a  thrifty  young  forest  of  locust 
trees  be  produced.  The  leaves  of  the  locust 
are  so  agreeable  to  horses  and  cattle,  that 
the  young  trees  must  be  protected  from  their 
approach.  When  growing  in  groves  they  shoot 
up  straight  and  slender,  as  if  striving  to  out- 
top  each  other,  to  receive  the  most  benefit  from 
the  rays  of  a  genial  sun. 

"Another  diificulty  has  arisen  in  propagating 
the  locust,  from  inability  to  raise  it  from  the 
seed.  The  seed  does  not  always  come  to  per- 
fection in  this  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  if  it  does,  it  will  not  sprout,  unless  pre- 
pared before  planting.  The  method  best 
adapted  t(h  this  purpose  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Bard ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known, 
or  if  known,  is  not  usually  attended  to.  When 
this  shall  be  well  understood  and.practised,  the 
locust  will  be  easily  propagated,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  raising  groves  of  them,  the  waste 
ground  along  fences,  and  places  where  the 
Lombardy  poplar  encumbers  the  earth,  will  be 
selected  to  transj>Iant  them,  as,  by  having  them 
separated  and  single,  there  will  be  an  economy 
in  using  the  soil,  the  trees  will  grow  much 
better,  and  the  timber  be  stronger. 

"Doctor  Bard's  method  of  preparing  the  seeds 
was  to  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  and  let  it 
stand  and  cool.  The  hard  outer  coat  would 
thus  be  softened,  and  if  the  seed  swelled  by 
this  operation,  it  might  be  planted,  and  would 
soon  come  np.  This  has  been  followed  with 
success  in  Long  Island;  and  on  a  late  visit  to 
North  Hempsted,  I  was  led  to  admire  Judge 
Mitchell's  nursery  of  young  locust  trees,  plant- 
ed in  the  spring. 

**  The  judge  took  a  quantity  of  seed  collected 
on  this  island,  and  put  it  in  an  earthen  pitcher, 
and  poured  upon  it  water  near  to  boiling.  This 
he  let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
decanted  it,  and  selected  all  the  seeds  that  were 
any  ways  swelled  by  this  application  of  heat 
and  moisture.  To  the  remainder  he  made  a 
second  libation  of  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain 
also  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  made  a  second 
selection  of  the  swelled  seeds.  This  was  re- 
peated a  third  time  on  the  unchanged  ones,  when 
nearly  all  were  swelled,  and  then  he  prepared 
the  ground  and  planted  them.  He  planted  the 
seeds  in  drills  about  four  feet  apart,  and  in 
eight  or  ten  days  they  were  all  above  ground, 
and  came  up  as  regular  as  beans,  or  any  other 
seeds  that  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  When  I 
saw  them,  the  middle  of  July,  they  were  about 
a  foot  high,  all  thrifty  and  of  a  good  colour 
and  condition. 

"  It  is  the  judge's  intention  to  leave  them  in 
their  present  situation  about  three  years,  and 
iben  transplant ;  and  provided  he  does  not  mu- 
tilate the  roots  in  removing  them,  they  will 
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bear  transplanting,  live,  and  thrive,  and  be  the 
most  productive  forest  tree  that  a  farm  can 
have.  This  method  of  preparing  the  seeds 
and  planting  the  locust,  cannot  be  too  warmly 
recommended  to  the  farming  interest  On 
Long  Island,  where  fencing  timber  is  growing 
scarce,  the  cultivation  of  the  locust  tree  is  of 
great  moment  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  on 
and  about  Hempsted  plains,  where  there  is  no 
timber  at  all,  it  must  be  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition ;  and  from  the  trials  made  in  raising  it 
from  the  seed,  all  difficulty  must  be  removed 
to  its  extensive  cultivation." 

After  this  account  was  written.  Judge  Mit- 
chell transplanted  the  young  trees  referred  to, 
on  a  side  lull  of  waste,  ground  which  had  lain 
for  many  years  uncultivated,  and  his  farm  was 
soon  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  large  grove 
of  valuable  locust  trees,  in  the  most  thnfty  con- 
dition. 

When  planted  out  from  the  nursery,  the 
young  trees  must  be  protected  from  cattle, 
which  are  fond  of  the  young  buds. 

Professor  Henshaw  lately  made  some  expe- 
riments, with'  the  view  of  determining  how  far 
the  vitadity  of  the  seeds  of  the  locust  acacia 
was  impaired  by  heat  He  put  some  of  these 
seeds  into  boiling  water;  others  he  actually 
boiled  1},  3,  6,  and  even  15  minutes ;  he  plant- 
ed them  afterwards  in  the  earth,  and  they  all 
sprouted  and  grew  in  half  the  time  that  seeds 
did  which  had  not  been  boiled  or  soaked.] 

ACACIA.  The  Rose  Acacia  (Lat  RcAinia 
hispida).  This  graceful  shrub  is  a  native  of 
North  America.  It  grows  twenty  feet  high, 
when  the  soil  and  situation  agrees  with  it,  .and 
its  beautiful  irose-coloured  drooping  flowers 
bloom  in  June.  It  often  blows  again  in  July 
and  August  Its  branches  are  covered  with 
prickles  till  they  are  two  years  old,  when  they 
fall  olT.  This  gives  it  the  appellation  of  kispida, 
or  hairy.  It  loves  a  good  soil,  and  is  very 
hardy.  The  flowers  bloom  on  the  wood  of  the 
same  year;  therefore  the  plants  should  be 
shortened  every  season,  unless  they  are  planted 
in  a  shrubbery,  in  which  case  cut  away  only 
the  dead  wood.  The  smooth  tree  Acacia  (Lat 
Mimosa  Julibrissin)  is  a  green-house  shrub, 
and  a  native  of  the  Levant,  but  it  succeeds  in 
the  open  ground  if  carefully  sheltered  from 
frost  and  cold  wind.  It  loves  a  fresh,  light 
mould,  and  blows  its  beautiful  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  August  It  is  multiplied  by  layers. 
The  Sponge  tret  Acacia  (Lat  Mimosa  fumesiana) 
is  also  a  green-house  shrub ;  but  it  will  thrive 
in  the  open  air  if  very  carefully  protected.  It 
comes  originally  from  St  Domingo,  and  in 
August  it  throws  out  a  small  head  of  sweets 
scented  yellow  flowers.  It  loves  a  good  rich 
soil,  with  a  sheltered  south  aspect  It  is  raised 
by  seed,  and  multiplied  by  layers.  (L.  Johnson.) 

ACANTHA.    The  prickle  of  thorny  plants. 

ACANTHIS.  The  plant  called  groundsel. 

ACANTHUS  (Lat).  The  name  of  the  herb 
bear's  breech,  remarkable  for  being  the  model 
of  the  foliage  on  the  Corinthian  capital.  Mil- 
ton, in  his  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  696,  speaks  of  it, 

"  On  e{th«t  side 
JUanthuB^  and  each  odorous  baaby  ahrab. 
Fenced  ly)  ibe  verdant  wall.'* 

Todd^s  Johnson. 
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la  modem  botimj.  Acanthus  is  a  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  found  in  the  South  of 
Surope,  Asia  Minor,  and  India,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Acanthaeeae, 

ACCLIMATION  OP  PLANTS.  This  term 
has  been  applied  to  die  act  of  accustoming 
plants  io  support  a  temperature  or  a  climate 
diflerent  from  that  in  which  they  are  found 
originally  growing.  This  differs  from  no/u- 
raHzaiionj  which  is  the  act  of  trausporting  or 
transferring  a  plant  into  a  country  different 
from  its  native  place  of  growth.  Nobody  can 
deny  the  possibility  of  Uiese  naturalizations ; 
but  there  are  some  doubts  upon  the  acclima* 
ttons  of  plants,  doubts  which  have  been  corro- 
borated by  M.  Schubler  {lAnnsea,  1829,  p.  16)  ; 
and  it  renders  this  important  question  the  more 
deserving  of  examination,  that  the  facts  which 
are  reported  are  complex  and  somewhat  con- 
tradictory. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  wild  plants  appear 
fixed  within  the  same  climate  from  the  epoch 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  culti- 
vated trees,  such  as  Uie  olive,  Uiat  have  for 
many  centuries  kept  within  the  same  limit 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  certain  trees, 
such  as  the  horse-chestaut,  which,  although 
originally  from  the  tropics,  have  reached  as 
£u-  north  as  Sweden.  We  see  that  in  garden- 
ing, the  AucubajapanuM  and  the  PsBonia  Moutan, 
after  having  been  cultivated  in  the  hothouse, 
have  passed  into  the  greenhouse,  and  now  flou- 
rish in  the  open  air.  But  before  we  infer  from 
these  facts  the  possibility  of  acclimation,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  analyze  them  more  fully. 

Taking  the  instance  of  a  plant  which  may 
have  been  placed  at  the  first  in  the  hothouse, 
and  afterwards  cultivated  in  the  open  ground, 
what  are  we  to  conclude,  but  that,  while  igno- 
rant of  its  nature,  and  while  its  rarity  rendered 
it  more  precious,  we  were  unwilling  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  it    There  is  not  a  gardener,  or 
one  who  has  had  the  management  of  a  botanic 
garden,  who  has  not  made  such  calculation  a 
hundred  times,  and  who,  doubtful  of  success, 
has  been  led  to  follow  this  prudent  course  with 
a  multitude  of  plants.   Those  plants  -^hich  are 
received  from  tropical  countries  are  usually 
thus  treated,  on  the  supposition  that  they  par- 
take of  the  general  nature  of  plants  brought 
from  those  countries ;  and  we  aHerwards  try, 
by  groping  in  the  dark,  those  which  form  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  law.   We  thus  succeed 
in  naturalizing  some  of  them;  but  this  does  not 
vet  prove  that  they  have  been  acclimated,  for 
they  have  not  been  exposed  on  their  arrival  in 
the  climate  they  were  afterwards  seen  to  sup- 
port Even  had  this  been  done,  the  experiment 
would  have  been  frequently  doubtful ;  for  when 
plants  arrive  in  Europe  they  are  for  the  most 
part  wea^,  and  too  young  to  try  the  experiment 
with;   while  every  one  knows  that    young 
plante,  such  as  those  of  the  bead  tree  and  the 
silk  tree,  will  thrive  in  a  temperate  climate  in 
their  adult  age,  if  they  are  very  vigorous  when 
planted,  but  which  are  easily  destroyed  by  the 
fxost  when  young. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  living 
of  each  species  tends  to  explain  some  of  the 
illusions  which^we  are  apt  to  fall  into  on  this 
subject    Thu^when  a  plant  newly  arrived  in 


Europe,  and  consequently  little  known,  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  open  ground,  it  often  happens 
that  it  is  placed  in  a  soil  or  a  position  contrary 
to  its  nature,  that  it  is  watered  too  much  or  too 
little,  and  that  it  is  pruned  unseasonably,  and 
the  like ;  it  consequently  perishes  without  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  being  to  blame. 
Some  years  afterwards  its  nature  becomes 
better  known,  and  the  management  which  it  re- 
quires ;  it  is  planted  anew  in  the  open  ground, 
is  properly  cultivated,  and  it  succeeds,  and  we 
then  say  it  is  acclimated,  while  it  is  simply 
naturalized. 

The  greater  number  of  cultivators  think 
that  plants  produced  from  seeds  collected  in 
the  same  country  are  much  stronger  than  those 
produced  from  foreign  seeds,  and  make  this  an 
argument  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  acclima- 
tion. Sir  Joseph  Banks  (7Vfln*.~/for/.  Sue  i. 
21),  in  particular,  adduces  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  the  culture  of  Zizania  aquaiiea,  tsXa^ 
blished  by  him  at  Spring  Grove ;  but  he  also 
relates  that  the  first  seeds  collected  in  England 
produced  delicate  plants,  and  the  second  strong 
plants,  so  that  this  example  proves  as  much 
against  as  in  favour  of  the  theory.  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch,  also  (Joum,  of  Science,  1825,  p.  20 ; 
Ferttsa,  Bull,,  Sc.  Agr,,  ix.  p.  262),  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  strongly  doubts  this 
pretended  superiority  of  plants  coming  from 
seeds.  We  will  not  stop  to  notice  that  this 
opinion  is  in  opposition  to  the  very  generally 
received  idea,  that  the  changing  of  seeds  is 
useful.  We  do  not  think  it  less  probable  that 
those  seeas  taken  from  trees  supposed  to  be 
languishing,  in  consequence  of  not  being  yet 
properly  acclimated,  produce  young*  plants 
much  stronger  than  those  which  are  taken 
from  trees  more  healthy,  and  growing  in  their 
natal  soil.  We  will  not  discuss  that  which 
certain  cultivators,  such  as  M.  J.  Street  (TVaiw. 
Hori,  &c,  viii.  1 ;  Fenusac,  Bull,  Agr.),  assert, 
that  the  individual  plants  coming  from  cuttings 
are  much  stronger  than  those  coming  from 
seeds ;  but  we  wiU  ask  whether  this  experi- 
ment has  been  made  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, that  is  to  say,  in  a  comparative  manner ; 
and  when  the  fact  is  so,  that  native  seeds  have 
had  better  success,  whether  this  may  not  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  certain  sorts 
of  seeds  do  not  succeed  well  when  they  are  not 
sown  immediately  after  maturity,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cofiee  plant,  or  perhaps  from  their  being 
a  greater  number  of  seeds  to  dispose  of,  and 
more  of  them  sownl  In  fine,  supposing  that 
experiments  are  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
mitted opinion,  does  this  prove  any  thing  more 
than  that  a  tree  which  produces  good  seed  is 
of  a  nature  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  soil ; 
and  is  not  this  rather  a  proof  of  naturalization 
than  of  acclimation  1  Let  us  see  if  there 
exist  any  clearer  proofs  of  the  reality  of  accli- 
mation. 

One  of  the  principal  results  of  culture  is  the 
formation  of  varieties  which  otherwise  would 
have  no  existence  in  nature,  and  which  have 
difierent  degrees  of  susceptibility  according  to 
the  temperature.  We  know  that  these  varie- 
ties, in  many  instances,  are  much  more  delicate 
than  the  wild  species.  We  may  instance  the 
varieties  of  double  flowers,  which  are  les>s 
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hardy  than  those  of  single  varieties  of  the 
same  species ;  varieties  of  white  flowers,  which 
are  generally  less  hardy  than  red  or  yellow 
varieties ;  and  the  varieties  of  the  oleander, 
with  double  rose-red  flowers,  and  with  single 
while  flowers,  are  often  killed  by  the  frost, 
while  the  common  oleander,  with  single  rose- 
red  flowers,  may  stand  the  winter. 

It  is,  however,  those  species  produced  by 
calture,  and  chiefly  by  hybridizing,  which  are 
of  a  more  hardy  nature  than  the  wild  species. 
Now  we  tconceive  that  the  choice  of  these  va- 
rieties aflbrds  the  means  of  introducing  certain 
sorts  into  climates  where  the  original  species 
could  not  have  succeeded.  This  eflect  is 
most  apparent  in  such  varieties  as  have  under- 
gone some  change  in  the  season  of  vegetation  : 
thus  the  late  variety  of  the  walnut  tree,  which 
we  call  St  John's  walnut,  will  thrive  in  those 
localities  where  the  frosts  are  felt  late  in  the 
spring,  and  where  the  common  walnut  tree  is 
soon  killed  by  the  cold.  Thus  the  very  early 
varieties  of  the  vine  will  bear  fruit  in  certain 
climates,  where  either  from  there  being  little 
heat,  or  from  the  rapid  approach  of  autumnal 
frosts,  other  varieties  would  not  succeed. 

There  exists,  in  many  species  of  plants,  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  certain  individuals 
being  more  early  or  more  late  than  others,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  attribute  the  circum- 
stance to  the  influence  of  locality ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  perceive  any  sen- 
sible difference  in  the  organization.  Now,  by 
carefully  collecting  the  seeds,  or  the  layers,  or 
the  tubercles,  or  grafts,  of  such  early  and  late 
varieties,  we  obtain  artificially  such  agricul- 
tural sorts  or  varieties  as  present  certain  use- 
flil  qualities,  and  such,  in  particular,  as  will 
thrive  in  climates  where  the  original  species 
would  not  succeed.  For  example,  by  gather- 
ing the  tubers  of  such  potatoes  as  ripen  first, 
and  by  repeating  the  same,  many  times  in  suc- 
cession, we  may  by  this  means  obtain  a  va- 
riety which  will  ripen  in  three  months.  To 
us,  such  a  variety  is  of  no  more  advantage 
than  in  giving  us  an  early  vegetable ;  but  if 
oultivated  in  climates  farther  north,  it  might 
introduce  the  useful  culture  of  the  potato  in 
places  where  this  was  previously  unknown. 
Attentive  observation  of  such  species  and  va- 
rieties may  furnish  means  of  advancing  the 
culture  of  certain  vegetables  beyond  their  ordi- 
nary limits.  For  example,  if  the  varieties  of 
the  olive  brought  from  the  Crimea,  which  ap- 
pear less  affected  with  cold  than  European 
varieties,  should  come  to  be  introduced  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  or  if  they  should 
propagate  extensively  the  variety  called  Cat/fou 
in  Provence,  we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that 
the  olive  is  accustomed  to  a  greater  degree  of 
cold,  although  there  might  only  be  the  substi- 
tution of  a  hardier  sort  for  a  more  delicate 
one. 

In  fine,  although  we  are  not  authorized  to 
observe  that  the  vegetable  tissue  cannot,  by 
the  effects  of  habit,  accustoni  itself  to  a  differ- 
ent temperature  than  that  of  its  native  climate; 
and  although  we  are  disposed  to  recognise,  in 
many  cases,  this  influence  of  habit,  yet  the 
preceding  facts  seem  to  lead  to  the  following 
inferences :  1.  That  if  certain  species  of  vege- ' 
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tables  are  susceptible  of  being  acclimated,  this 
occurs  within  very  narrow  limits ;  and  we  fre- 
quently exaggerate  these  limits  by  confounding 
acclimation  with  naturalization.  2.  That  the* 
cases  in  which  acclimation  appears  to  take 
place  in  reality,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
comprise  species  where  there  is  a  formation 
of  new  varieties,  or  where  we  have  managed 
to  change  the  season  of  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  as  arising  from  periodicity.  8.  That 
practical  results,  almost  as  important  as  those 
of  acclimation,  more  properly  so  called,  are 
obtained  by  ably  following  up  certain  pro- 
cesses of  culture.    {Miller's  Dictionary.) 

[A  sensible  and  eloquent  writer  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Geology,  has,  in  a  paper 
upon  the  *'  Acclimating  Principle  of  Plants," 
treated  the  subject  in  a  highly  interesting 
manner,  and  illustrated  it  by  referring  to  many 
instances  where  plants  have  actually  adapted 
their  growth  and  habits  to  a  great  extent  of 
country,  and  diversity  of  latimde.  His  views, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  not  in  exact  accordance 
with  those  contained  in  the  preceding  article 
upon  a  similar  topic.  They  are,  however,  cal- 
culated to  be  particularly  interesting  in  the 
meridian  of  the  United  States. 

"Plants,"  observes  the  writer  referred  to, 
^'have  dirtdly  no  locomotive  powers,  but  indi^ 
reefly,  they  have  in  a  great  degree  the  faculty 
of  changing  their  places,  and,  consequently, 
their  climate.  The  embryo  germ  wrapped  in 
a  kernel,  or  seed,  is  virtually  a  plant,  ready  to 
germinate  when  thrown  upon  its  parent  earth, 
and  affected  with  heat  and  moisture.  It  is  in 
a  most  portable  shap^,  and  can  be  transported 
with  ease  to  an  unlimited  distance.  Nature  in 
many  instances  superadds  to  seeds,  wings, 
down,  feathers,  and  chaff,  hy  which  they  be- 
come buoyant,  and  are  carried  by  the  winds 
of  heaven,  by  the  storms  that  sweep  the  forest, 
and  by  the  streams,  and  currents  of  rivers,  and 
the  ocean,  to  an  immense  distance,  and 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude !  They  be- 
come finally  deposited  in  some  genial  soil,  and 
at  one  remove,  or  through  a  succession,  they 
occupy  extensive  regions.  Nature  manifests 
her  great  care  of  the  embryo,  by  coating  some 
of  her  seeds  with  shells,  which  protect  them 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  the  action  of 
the  elements ;  others  have  bitter,  narcotic,  or 
poisonous  qualities,  which  forbid  animals  eat- 
ing them ;  and  many  are  filled  with  oily,  or 
resinous  matter,  which  resists,  for  ages,  and 
even  centuries,  the  action  of  the  elements,  un- 
less acted,  upon  by  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
and  moisture.  By  such  qualities  they  endure, 
and  await  a  suitable  time  and  conveyance  to 
their  destined  place,  in  order  to  extend  and 
vary  their  families. 

Birds  also  convey  the  seeds  of  plants  in 
their  crops  over  a  wide  extent,  before  Aey  be- 
come triturated  and  digested ;  and  when  these 
winged  carriers  die,  or  decay,  from  accident 
or  age,  the  seeds  are  deposited,  and  take  root 
in  some  distant  land.  Animals  also  convey 
them  in  their  stomachs  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  pass  them  uninjured  by  the  powers 
of  digestion. 

Man,  more  provident  than  all,  to  whom 
plants  are  necessary,  whose  support,  whose 
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comforts,  andvhose  pleasures  connect  him 
with  them,  carries  their  choice  seeds,  slips, 
and  scions,  far  and  wide.  His  interests  foster 
their  growth,  his  attentions  enrich  their  pro- 
dacts,  and  his  skill  and  science  preserve  their 
existence,  and  adapt  them  to  their  new  condi- 
tion. In  an  improved  community,  man's 
wants  multiply ;  he  has  occasion  for  the  more 
varied  and  rich  fruits;  more  abundant  and 
hixarious  clothing,  and  furniture  of  vegetable 
growth ;  odours  to  regale  his  senses,  vegetable 
flavours  to  pamper  his  appetites,  and  all  the 
medicinal  plants  to  heal  his  various  diseases, 
and  invigorate  his  shattered  constitution.  He 
attaches  himself  to  aigricultare  and  horticul- 
tare :  plants  become  his  companions ;  he  car- 
ries a  creative  resource  into  those  departments, 
and  by  his  attentions,  forms  new  varieties  and 
eicellences,  unknown  to  the  wild  state  of 
vegetable  existence.  Such  are  the  means  na- 
ture has  provided  for  the  propagation  and 
extension  of  plants;  such  are  the  indirect 
locomotive  powers  they  possess.  We  must 
no  longer,  therefore,  consider  vegetables  such 
inert  and  sluggish  beings. 

Human  care,  and  the  providences  of  nature, 
have  given  to  many  plants  a  great  extent  of 
climate  and  latitude,  an  enlarged  growth,  and 
an  increased  and  improved  product  Let  us 
bring  together  such  instances  as  are  within  the 
knowledge  of  all,  and  which  ought  to  stimulate 
oar  cultivators  to  greater  efforts. 

The  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  doubtless 
the  native  region  of  all  Uiose  fine  and  delicious 
fruits  which  enrich  our  orchards,  and  enter  so 
largely  into  ihc  luxury  off  living.  We  thence 
derived  all  the  succulent  and  nutritious  vege- 
tables that  go  so  far  to  support  life ;  and  even 
the  larinaceons  grains  appertain  to  the  same 
region.  The  cereal  productions  began  in  Ihat 
same  valley  to  be  the  staff  of  life. 

Our  com,  our  fruit,  our  vegetables,  our 
roots,  and  oil,  have  all  travelled  with  man 
from  Mesopotamia  up  to  latitude  6(P,  and  even 
farther,  in  favourable  situations.  The  cares 
of  man  have  made  up  for  the  want  of  climate, 
and  his  cultivation  atoned  for  this  alienation 
from  their  native  spot  The  Scandinavians 
of  Europe,  the  Canadians  of  North  America, 
and  the  Sambides  of  Asia,  are  now  enjoying 
plants  which  care  and  cultivation  have  natu- 
ralized in  their  bleak  climes.  Melons  and 
peaches,  with  many  of  the  more  tender 
plants  and  fruits,  once  filmost  tropical,  have 
reached  the  45th  degree  of  latitude  in  perfec- 
tion, and  are  found  even  in  60^. .  Rice  has 
travelled  from  the  tropics  to  86^,  and  that  of 
North  Carolina  now  promises  to  be  better  than 
that  of  more  southern  countries.  The  grape 
has  reached  60^,  and  produces  good  wine  and 
fruit  in  Hungary  and  Germany.  The  orange, 
lemon,  and  sugar-cane,  strictly  tropical,  grow 
well  in  Plorida,  and  up  to  31^^,  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  former  much  larger  and 
better  than  under  the  equator. 

Annual  plants  grown  for  roots  stnd  vegeta- 
bles, and  grain,  go  still  farther  north  in  pro- 
portion, than  the  trees  and  shrubs,  because 
their  whole  growth  is  matured  in  one  summer; 
and  we  know  that  the  developement  of  vegeta- 
tion is  much  quicker  when  spring  does  open 


in  countries  far  to  the  north,  than  in  the  tro- 
pics. In  Lapland  and  on  Hudson*s  Bay,  the 
full  leaf  is  unfolded  in  one  or  two  weeks, 
when  spring  begins,  although  it  requires  six 
or  eight  weeks  in  the  south.  Nature  makes 
up  in  despatch  for  the  want  of  length  in  her 
seasons,  and  this  enables  us  to  cultivate  the 
annual  plants  very  far  to  the  north,  in  full  per- 
fection. The  beans,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  peas, 
cabbages,  lettt^ce,  celery,  beets,  turnips,  and 
thousands  of  others,  seem  to  disregard  climate, 
and  grow  in  any  region  or  latitude  where  man 
plants  and  cherishes  them.  The  fig  is  becom- 
ing common  in  France;  the  banana,  pine- 
apple, and  many  other  plants,  have  crossed  the 
line  of  the  tropics,  and  thousands  of  the  plants 
valuable  for  food,  clothing,  and  medicine,  and 
such  as  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty,  fra- 
grance, or  timber,  are  extending  their  climates, 
and  promise  much  comfort  and  resource  to 
man.  Plants  lately  introduced,  whose  cultiva- 
tion has  not  run  through  many  ages  or  years, 
have  acquired  but  little  latitude  in  their  growth, 
and  show  but  little  capacity  to  bear  various 
climates,  because  time  has  not  yet  habituated 
them  to  such  changes,  and  human  cares  have 
not  imparted  to  them  new  habits  and  new 
powers. 

Nothing  can  be  effected  by  suddenness  in 
aetUmaiing  plants;  too  quick  a  transition 
would  shock  them ;  it  must  be  a  very  gradual 
process,  embracing  many  years,  and  many 
removals.  The  complete  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  plants  first  named,  the  earliest  com- 
panions of  man,  proves  this.  In  the  more 
recent  plants,  success  is  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  that  a  plant  has  been  in 
a  train  of  experimental  culture. 

The  most  striking  method  of  testing  the 
effect  of  climate  on  plants,  is  to  carry  suddenly 
back  to  the  south,  such  as  have  been  extended 
far,  and  become  habituated  to  a  northern  cli- 
mate. Such  plants  have  so  much  vigour,  and 
the  habit  of  a  quick  and  rapid  growth  so  firmly 
fixed  on  them,  by  a  long  residence  in  the  north, 
that  when  suddenly  taken  to  the  south,  al- 
though the  season  be  long  and  ample,  they 
continue,  from  habit,  to  grow  and  matilre 
quick,  and  obtain  the  name  of  rare-ripe ;  be- 
cause they  do  not  take  half  of  the  time  to 
mature,  that  those  of  the  same  family  require, 
which  have  never  been  so  changed.  Garden- 
ers give  us  early  com,  peas,  fruit,  and  turnips, 
by  getting  seed  from  places  far  to  the  north ; 
and  cotton  growers  renew  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  by  getting  the  most  northern  seed.  This 
practice  is  common  in  the  case  of  most  plants, 
and  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  plants 
do,  and  can  acquire  habits. 

The  fact  supported  in  the  first  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Greology  and  Natural 
Science,  <'that  plants  are  most  productive  near 
the  northern  limit  in  which  they  will  grow," 
that  they  bear  more  seed  or  fruit,  and  have 
more  vigour  of  constitution,  offers  much  en- 
couragement to  agriculturists^  This  provcb 
that  it  is  not  a  meager,  stinted  existence,  de- 
void of  profit  or  productiveness,  that  we  give 
to  plants,  by  pushing  their  c(^ture  far  north, 
but  a  strong  and  healthful  growth,  one  that 
repays  the  labour  and  attention,  by  a  greater 
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product  than  belong  to  more  southern  situ- 
ations. 

Every  view  that  we  can  take  of  this 
interesting  subject,  every  fact  within  our 
knowledge,  whether  drawn  from  the  actual 
state  of  cultivation,  or  from  physiological  in- 
vestigations into  the  habits,  nature,  and  con- 
struction of  plants,  goes  to  show  that  plants 
do  become  acclimated,  both  in  the  natural  and 
artificial  way,  to  a  great  extent.  Enough  has 
been  witnessed  to  prove  that  plants  have  a  phy- 
sical conformation,  that  does  accommodate 
itself  to  circumstances,  and  have  capacities 
more  extensive  than  are  generally  ascribed  to 
them :  enough  has  been  realized  to  encourage 
farther  efforts,  and  to  give  us  hopes  of  much 
future  benefit" 

As  allied  to  this  subject  see  CHmaie,  injlu- 
ence  of^  on  the  Fruiffulnaa  of  Plants,'] 

AccouHTs,  Fabm.     See  Fabx  agcovitts. 

ACER.  The  Roman  name  for  a  genus  of 
trees,  comprehending  different  species  of  the 
large  deciduous  kind,  as  the  sycamore,  4tc. 
8te  Maple  Tbbv. 

ACETIC  ACID,  and  ACETUM,  terms  em- 
ployed to  signify  Finegar,  which  see. 

ACETOSA.    SeeSoBBEL. 

ACHILLEA.  A  genus  of  plants  consisting 
of  sixty  or  seventy  species,  found  exclusively 
in  the  colder  climates  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere. They  are  all  herbaceous,  perennial 
weeds  of  little  importance,  except  to  botanists, 
and  are  only  seen  in  cultivation  in  the  ooUec- 
tions  of  the  curious. 

ACIDS  (Lat.  aeelumf  Goth.  ooetV/  Sax. 
aeoet>v  Liquids  and  other  substances  are 
called  acids,  which  commonly,  but  not  always, 
affect  the  taste  in  a  sharp,  piercing,  and  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  common  way  of  trying 
whether  any  particular  liquor  hath  in  it  any 
acid  particles  is  by  mixing  it  with  syrup  of 
[blue]  violets,  when  it  will  turn  of  a  red  colour; 
but  if  it  contains  alkaline  or  lixivial  particles; 
it  changes  that  syrup  green.  [The  blue  liquor 
obtained  by  steeping  purple  cabbage  leaves  in 
hot  water,  is  also  a  convenient  test  liquor  for 
acids  as  well  as  alkalies.]  They  combine 
with  various  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  ox- 
ides, and  form  the  peculiar  class  of  bodies 
called  salts.     (TodcTa  Johnaon.) 

[In  agricultural  chemistry,  the  acids  are  di- 
vided into  the  inttrganic  and  organic.  The  first 
kind,  or  inorganic,  are  derived  from  sources 
wholly  mineral.  The  second  kind,  or  organic, 
are  derived  from  animal  or  vegetable  orga- 
nized substances.  The  sulphuric  add,  or  oil 
of  vitriol,  is  one  example  of  a  mineral  or  in- 
organic acid.  It  exists  abundantly  in  nature, 
combined  with  mineral  bases,  as  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  where  it  is  combined  with  lime,  forming 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum.  Muriatic 
acid  is  another  very  abundafit  inorganic  ur  mi- 
neral acid,  and  abounds  in  sea-salt,  combined 
with  soda,  forming  the  muriate  of  soda  6r  com- 
mon salt.  Nitric  add,  or  nt/uafortis,  is  another 
of  this  class  of  acids,  existing  abundantly  in 
the  well  known  substance  called  saltpetre,  or 
nitrate  of  potash.  These  three  constitute  the 
principal  inorganic  or  mineral  acids. 

As  all  vegetables  contain  acids,  these  may 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  their  life.  But  these 
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acids  do  not  always  exist  in  a  free  state,  bein^ 
generally  combined  with  some  of  the  alkalies  or 
alkaline  substances,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia.  '^These  bases  evidently  regulate 
the  formation  of  the  acids,  for  the  diminution  of 
the  one  is  followed  by  a  decrease  of  the  other : 
thus,  in  the  grape,  for  example,  the  quantity  of 
potaish  contained  in  its  juice  is  less,  when  it 
is  ripe,  than  when  unripe ;  and  the  acids,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  are  found  to  vary  in  a 
similar  manner.  Such  constituents  exist  in 
small  quantity  in  those  parts  of  a  plant  in 
which  the  process  of  assimilation  is  most  ac- 
tive, as  in  the  mass  of  woody  fibre  ;  and  their 
quantity  is  greater  in  those  organs  whose  of- 
fice it  is  to  prepare  substances  conveyed  to 
them  for  'assimilation  by  other  parts.  The 
leaves  contain  more  inorganic  matters  than 
the  branches,  and  the  branches  more  than  the 
stem.  The  potato  plant  contains  more  potash 
before  blossoming  than  after  it 

"  Now,  as  we  know  the  capacity  of  saturation 
of  organic  acids  to  be  unchanging,  it  follows 
that  the  quantity  of  the  bases  imited  with  them 
cannot  vary,  and  for  this  reason  the  latter  sub- 
stances ought  to  be  considered  with  the  strict- 
est attention  both  by  the  agriculturist  and 
physiologist 

"We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  plant  in 
a  condition  of  free  and  unimpeded  growth  pro- 
duces more  of  its  peculiar  acids  than  it  re- 
quires for  its  OMm  existence ;  hence,  a  plant, 
on  whatever  soil  it  grows,  must  contain  an  in- 
variable quantity  of  alkaline  ba.ses.  Culture 
alone  will  be  able  to  cause  a  deviation. 

**  In  order  to  undefBtand  this  subject  clearly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  any 
one  of  the  alkaline  bases  may  be  substituted 
for  another,  the  action  of  all  being  the  same. 
Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  en- 
dangered by  the  existence  of  a  particular  al- 
kali in  one  plant,  which  maybe  absent  in  others 
of  the  same  species.  If  this  inference  be  cor- 
rect, the  absent  alkali  or  earth  must  )>e  sup- 
plied by  one  similar  in  its  mode  of  action,  or 
in  other  words,  by  an  equivalent  of  another 
base. 

"Of  course,  this  argument  refers  only  to  those 
alkaline  bases,  which,  in  the  form  of  organic 
salts,  form  constituents  of  the  plants.  Now, 
those  salts  are  preserved  in  the  ashes  of  plants, 
as  carbonates,  the  quantity  of  which  can  be 
easily  ascertained. 

"  From  these  considerations  wemust  perceive, 
that  exact  and  trustworthy  examination  of  the 
ashes  of  plants  of  the  same  kind  growing  upon 
different  soils  would  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  vegetable  physiology,  and  would  decide, 
whether  the  facts  above  mentioned  are  the  re- 
sults of  an  unchanging  law  for  each  family  of 
plants,  and  whether  an  invariable  number  can 
be  found  to  express  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  each  species  of  plant  contains  in  the 
bases  united  with  organic  acids.  In  all  proba- 
bility, such  inquiries  will  lead  to  most  import- 
ant results ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  produce 
tion  of  a  certain  unchanging  quantity  of  an 
organic  acid  is  required  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  organs  of  a  plant,  and  is  necessary  to 
its  existence,  then  potash  or  lime  mnst  be  ta- 
ken up  by  it,  in  order  to  form  salts  with  this  acid 
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that  if  these  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  [ 
in  the  soil,  other  bases  must  supply  their  place ; 
and  that  the  progress  of  a  plant  must  be  wholly 
arrested  when  none  are  present 

**  Seeds  of  the  SakoUt  KaH,  when  sown  in  ; 
common  garden  soil,  produce  a  plant  contain-  | 
ing  both  potash  and  soda ;  while  the  plants  j 
grown  from  the  seeds  of  this  contain  only  salts  | 
of  potash,  with  mere  traces  of  muriate  of  soda,  i 
{Ciukt,) 

"The  existence  of  vegetable  alkalies  in  com-  ! 
binatiott  with  organic  acids  gives  great  weight 
to  the  opinion,  that  alkaline  bases  in  general 
are  connected  wit))  the  developement  of  plants. 

"If  potatoes  are  grown  where  they  are  not 
supplied  with  earth,  the  magazine  of  inorganic 
bases,  (in  cellars  for  example,)  a  true  alkali, 
called  Solanin,  of  very  poisonous  nature,  is 
fonned  in  the  spronts  which  extend  towards 
the  light,  while  not  the  smallest  trace  of  such 
a  substance  can  be  duldovered  in  the  roots, 
herbs,  blossoms,  or  fruits  of  potatoes  grown  in 
fields.    (Otio.)  ^ 

"When  roots  find  their  more  appropriate 
base  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  will  take  up 
less  of  another."— (Li>&^  Orgimie  CkemA] 

Vegetable  acids  abound  in  most  plants ;  thas, 
the  Aeetie  add  (DmcgorWs  foimd  in  the  chick 
pea  (Cicer  aritiinum),  in  the  elderberry  (Sam- 
mttu  nigra),  in  the  date  palm  tree  (PAcsntx 
daetyiifera),  and  in  numerous  others. 

The  OxalU  acid  is  found  combined  with 
potash  in  the  OxoUb  AeetoaeUOf  or  wood-sorrel 
(▼hence  its  name),  and  many  other  plants ; 
united  with  lime,  it  is  detected  in  the  root  of 
the  rhnbarb,  in  parsley,  fennel,  soapwort, 
squills,  &c.;  and  in  an  uncombined  state  in 
the  liquid  which  exudes  from  the  Cicer  aricti- 
nvJK,  [ekiek  petit  or  Spaniek  Garbama,] 

Tartaric  Add  [or  Oremor  tartar]  is  com- 
monly procured  from  tartar  or  tartrate  of  pot* 
ash  (vhence  its  name).  It  has  been  detected 
i&  many  plants,  such  as  in  grapes,  tamarinds, 
bilberries,  white  mulberries,  the  Scotch  fir, 
coueh  grass,  dandelion,  Slc.  dec. 

Citrie  Add  has  been  found  in  oranges  and 
lemons,  cranberries,  red  whortleberry,  bird- 
cherry,  woody  nightshade,  the  hip,  and  the 
onion. 

ifoEc  Add  is  the  only  acid  existing  in  the 
apple,  [pear,]  barberry,  plum,  sloe,  elder,  ser- 
vice, Ac.  It  is  found  with  the  citric  acid  in 
the  gooseberry,  currant,  bleaberry,  cherry, 
strawberry,  raspberry,  &c.;  combined  with 
lime,  it  is  found  in  the  house-leek,  wakerobin, 
^ ;  and  with  potash  and  lime,  in  rue,  garden 
purslane,  madder,  spinach,  lilac,  mignionette, 

Bantffc  Add. — ^This  acid  is  found  in  ben- 
zoiu,  balsam  of  Tolu,  storax,  dtc. ;  and  in 
marjoram,  clary,  chickpea,  Tonkin  bean,  dec. 

The  Pruane,  or  Hi/droeyanie  Add,  exists  in 
laurel  leaves,  peach  blossoms,  bitter  almonds, 
flowers  of  the  sloe,  leaves  of  the  bay-leaved 
willow,  Ac. :  there  is  little  doubt  but  iBat  all  the 
bitter  almond  kernels  contain  this  acid. 

OaJlie  Add  abounds  in  the  barks  of  many 
plants,  such  as  the  elm,  oak,  chestnut,  beech, 
villov,  elder,  plum  tree,  sycamore,  birch, 
cherry  tree,  sallow,  mountain  ash,  poplar, 
hazel,  common  ash»  sumach,  dec. 


These  are  the  chief  vegetable  acids.  There 
are  others  which  have  been  detected  occa^ 
sionally ;  such  as  the  moroxylic,  in  the  Monit 
aiba,  or  white  mulberry;  the  boletic,  in  the 
Bolettu  paeudo^gniarius  f  [a  species  of  mush- 
room,] the  meconic,  in  opium ;  the  kinic,  in 
the  bark  of  the  Cinchana  officiiuiUa ;  the  cam- 
phoric from  camphor ;  the  suberic  from  cork, 
dec. ;  but  none  of  these  are  of  that  importance 
to  the  cultivator  to  require  a  particular  notice 
in  this  place.  The  composition  of  the  princi- 
pal vegetable  acids  is  much  more  similar  than 
the  intelligent  farmer  might  be  inclined  to 
suspect,  as  will  be  readily  seen  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  following  table  of  their  composi- 
tion, chiefly  by  M.  Berzelius : — 


Acetic  acid       . 

."J-ST 

Carbon 
4«-83 

^?§r 

Oxalic  acid 

.    0-914 

S3-2S9 

•6  534 

Tartaric  acid     . 

-    3051 

36-167 

N-tM 

Citric  acid 

-    3-800 

41-3M 

54-831 

Benzoic  acid     - 

-  a-id 

74-41 

»4S 

Galiic  acid 

-    ft-00 

56  04 

38  36 

aum»^* 

fCibM.) 

[The  organic  acids  of  animal  origin  are,  like 
those  obtained  from  vegetables,  very  numerous. 
As  examples,  there  are,  the  fvrmie  adds,  first 
obtained  from  ants,  but  now  ascertained  to 
exist  in  sugar  and  some  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances: Lactic  acid,  obtained  from  milk;-^ 
Uric  add,  procured  from  human  urine,  and 
Hippuric  acid,  from  the  urine  of  the  horse  and 
other  animals  when  stall-fed :  Margaric  and 
Stearic  adds  from  fat,  etc.  The  Phoephonc 
acid,  though  found  combined  with  minerals,  is 
very  abundant  in  the  animal  system,  being 
combined  with  lime  to  form  the  bones,  and  ex- 
isting in  the  urine  and  other  fluids  and  solids, 
in  union  with  alkaline  bases,  forming  phos- 
phates of  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Phosphoric  acid  has  also  been  found  in  all 
plants,  the  ashes  of  which  have  been  examined 
by  chemists,  always,  however,  in  combination 
with  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  or  lime.  Most 
seeds  contain  certain  quantities  of  the  phos- 
phates formed  by  the  union  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  some  one  or  more  of  the  alkalies  jnst 
named.  In  the  seeds  of  difierent  kinds  of  grain, 
there  is  abundance  of  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

Phosphoric  acid,  in  one  or  other  of  its  com- 
binations, plays  indeed  an  important  part  in 
agriculture,  and  is  an  indispensable  constituent 
of  all  good  land. 

**  The  soil  in  which  plants  grow  furnishes 
them  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  they  in  turn 
yield  it  to  animals,  to  be  used  in  the  formation 
of  their  bones,  and  of  those  constituents  of  the 
brain  which  contain  phosphorus.  Much  more 
phosphorus  is  thus  aiforded  to  the  body  than  it 
requires,  when  flesh,  bread,  fruit,  and  husks 
of  grain  are  used  for  food,  and  this  excess  in 
them  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  and  the  solid 
excrements.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  contained 
in  grain,  when  we  consider  that  the  concre- 
tions in  the  coecum  of  horses  consist  of  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  which  must 
have  been  obtained  from  the  hay  and  oats  con- 
sumed as  food.  Twenty-nine  of  these  stones 
were  taken  after  death  from  the  reetum  of  a 
horse  belonging  to  a  miller  in  Eberstadt,  the 
total  weight  of  which  amounted  to  3  lbs. ;  and 
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Dr.  F.  Simon  has  lately  described  a  similar 
concretion  found  in  the  horse  of  a  carrier, 
which  weighed  1^  lb. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  seeds  of  com  could 
not  be  formed  without  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
which  is  one  of'  their  invariable  constituents ; 
the  plant  could  not  under  such  circumstances 
reach  maturity."] 

ACINUS.    The  stone  of  any  berry. 

ACONITE  (Gr.  auMrmr;  Pr.  aeonity  Pro- 
perly the  herb  wolfsbane,  but  commonly  used 
in  poetical  language  for  poison  in  general.  It 
is  often  met  with,  in  this  sense,  in  the  works 
of  Dryden,  Shakspeare,  Granville,  and  others. 
See  WoLFSBAirx. 

ACORNS.  The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak ; 
ecepn*  Saxon,  from  ac,  an  oak,  and  copn*  com 
or  grain ;  that  is,  the  grain  or  fruit  of  the  oak. 

The  Greeks  had  a  tradition,  that  the  oak  was 
the  first  created  tree;  and  hence,  having  a 
similar  idea  as  to  the  Arcadians  being  the  first 
created  men,  they  compared  them  to  the  oak. 
Virgil  tells  us  to 

■— —  **  Tbresh  tiM  wood. 
For  mast!  of  oak,  your  father's  bomely  food." 

And  Ovid  corroborates  their  use : — 

**Coiit«nt  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred, 
Ou  wildingeand  on  etrawberriee  they  fed. 
Cornels  and  bramble  berriea  gave  the  real. 
And  Mien  aeom$  Airnieh'd  out  a  feast.*' 

Turner,  who  is  the  earliest  English  author 
on  this  subject,  writes,  '*  Oke,  whose  fruit  we 
call  aerirn,  or  an  eykorn  (that  is,  the  com  or 
fruit  of  an  cyke),  are  hard  of  digestion,  and 
nourish  very  much,  but  they  make  raw  hu- 
mores.  Wherefore,  we  forbid  the  use  of  them 
for  meates."  They  were  long  the  food  of  the 
early  Greeks,  as  they  are  of  the  lower  order 
of  Spaniards,  even  to  this  day ;  but  then  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  acorns  of  Spain 
are  more  sweet  and  nutritious  than  those  of 
England.  And  yet  the  early  Britons  certainly 
eat  them :  their  priests,  or  Druids,  taught  them, 
that  every  thing  that  was  produced  on  the  oak, 
even  to  the  parasitical  mistletoe,  was  of  hear 
yenly  origin,  a  superstition  which  was  com- 
mon, also,  to  the  Persians  and  the  Massagetse. 

The  Saxons  valued  them  chiefly  for  fatten- 
ing swine.  Their  king  Ina,  in  the  seventh 
century,  gave  them  a  law,  respecting  the  fat- 
tening of  their  swine  in  the  oak  woods,  which 
privilege  was  called  a  pawnage,  or  pannage. 

The  oak  is  often  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  as 
the  oak  of  Ophra,  Judgea  vL  11 ;  of  Shechem, 
Gen,  xxzv.  4 ;  and  of  Deborah^s  Grave,  Gen. 
zxxv.  8.    See  Oak. 

Although  acorns  are  said  to  have  been  the 
primitive  food  of  mankind,  at  present  they  are 
only  used  in  raising  young  oaks,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening  deer  and  hogs,  for  which 
last  they  are  said  to  be  a  very  proper  and  use- 
ful kind  of  food. 

In  Gloucestershire,  according  to  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, they  are  in  high  esteem  among  the  far- 
mers, who  seem  to  be  as  anxious  about  them 
as  their  apples.  They  consider  them  as  the 
best  means  of  fatting  hogs,  and  think  they 
make  the  bacon  firm,  and  weigh  better  than 
bean-fed  bacon.  The  price  of  acorns  there  is 
from  Is,  6(L  to  2«.  per  bushel,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  price  of  beans.  Few  are  sold, 
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however;  every  farmer  collecting  his  own,  or 
letting  his  pigs  feed  upon  them. 

Some  care  is  necessary  to  be  taken  when 
hogs  are  fed  upon  acorns,  for  otherwise  they 
will  be  subject  to  constipation,  and  the  disease 
called  the  gai^eL  These  may,  however,  be 
avoided,  by  mixing  laxative  substances  with 
them,  and  not  allowing  them  to  have  too  many 
at  a  time ;  at  first  a  few,  twice  a  day  is  often 
enough ;  afterwards  three  times  a  day.  The 
hogs,  while  they  eat  this  food,  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  stye,  but  be  sufiTered  to  mn  at 
large ;  for  if  their  liberty  be  too  much  abridged, 
they  never  thrive  well,  or  grow  fat  on  this  sort 
of  food. 

In  Hertfordshire,  and  the  New  Forest  in 
Hampshire,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  with  the 
management  above  directed,  and  the  assistance 
of  a  little  wash,  and  a  few  grains  now  and 
then,  for  a  farmer  to  kill  several  hogs  in  a 
season,  which  weigh  from  eight  to  ten  score, 
and  sometimes  even  more.  Hogs  fed  in  this 
way  make  very  good  well-flavoured  meat;  but 
it  is  not  thought  by  some  so  fine  as  when  they 
are  taken  up,  and  four  or  five  bushel  of  pease 
or  barley-meal  given  to  each  to  complete  their 
fattening. 

<*  The  pigs  are  gone  acorrUng,*'  is  ^  very  com- 
mon provincialism  (see  Ab',  Wiibrakama  Cke- 
ttkire  GloMory) ;  and  the  expression  is  also  con- 
firmed by  Shakspeare's  **  fuU-acom'rf  boar." 

Acorns  are  sometimes  given  to  poultry,  and 
would  be  found  an  advantageous  food  for  them, 
when  dried  and  ground  into  meal. 

Tusser,  speaking  of  acorns,  says, 

**  Some  left  among  bushes  shall  pleasure  thy  swine. 
For  fear  of  a  mischief,  keep  acomt  from  kine/' 

They  are  considered  injurious  to  cows,  because 
they  swell  in  their  stomachs,  and  will  not 
come  up  to  the  cud  again ;  which  causes  them 
to  strain  as  it  were,  to  remit,  and  to  draw  their 
limbs  together. 

In  medicine,  a  decoction  of  acoms  is  reput- 
ed good  against  dysentaries  and  colics.  Pliny 
states,  <Uhat  acoms  beaten  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  hog's  lard  and  salt,  heal  all  hard  swell- 
ings and  cancerous  ulcers ;  and  when  reduced 
into  a  liniment,  and  applied,  stays  haemor- 
rhage."    {PhilUfa  Fruks.) 

When  employed  for  raising  oak  timber  from, 
the  method  of  planting  the  acorns,  which  is 
practised  by  some,  is  to  make  holes  to  receive 
them,  at  die  distance  of  12  or  15  inches  from 
each  other,  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  as  to 
raise  up  a  tongue  of  turf  under  which  they 
are  to  be  deposited,  and  where  they  require  no 
farther  kind  of  nursing.  In  the  course  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  in  this  mode  of  planting, 
the  spot,  it  is  said,  will  be  fit  to  be  coppiced, 
that  is,  partially  cut  down  as  underwood,  leav- 
ing the  most  healthy  plants.  The  thinnings 
may  be  sold  for  railing,  and  generally  fetch  a 
good  price.  A  better  method  is,  however,  to 
dibble  them  on  land  that  has  been  properly 
prepared  by  ploughing  or  digging,  which  may 
be  done  by  women,  three  or  foujr  within  a 
square  yard ;  or  they  may  be  sown  broad-cast, 
when  the  surface  is  fine  and  moist,  and  rolled 
in  with  alight  roller.  The  former  is  probably 
[  the  better  practice^  They  may  likewise  be  set 
about  the  middle  of  November,  by  a  land  chain* 
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a  quarter  of  a  rod  astinder,  and  six  inches 
ipart  in  the  rows ;  dibbling  them  in,  zigzag, 
alteraatelj  on  either  side  a  line  stretch^ 
tighdj  on  the  surface,  with  blunt-pointed  dib- 
bles, letting  a  little  mould  fall  down  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  holes,  to  prevent  water  lodging 
round  thean,  and  burying  them  about  two 
inches  beneath  ths  surface.  Each  square  rod, 
wben  planted  in  this  way,  takes  132  acorns, 
nearly  a  pint,  when  they  are  middle-sized, 
which  is  equal  to  two  statute  bushels  and  a 
half  on  an  acre.  The  expense,  in  England,  of 
planting  acorns  in  this  manner  is  about  ba.  an 
acre.    See  Plaktiho. 

AC0RU8,  from  the  Greek  «,  privative,  and 
Mem,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  botanical  name 
of  a  plant  of  the  thistle  kind,  that  produces  the. 
drug  called  in  the  shop  OtUamua  aromatieut.  It 
is  foond  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
freshwater  marshes.  The  ancient  practice  of 
sirewiig  the  floors  with  the  leaves  of  these 
sweet  rashes  is  still  kept  up  in  some  of  our 
cathedral  churches  upon  certain  high  festivals. 
The  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Anidex,  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  loose,  moist 
soils,  and  sends  forth  many  deep-green,  long 
svoid-shaped  leaves  from  its  perennial,  creep- 
ing, and  horizontal  stems.  It  seldom  flowers, 
bat  the  blossoms  which  it  sends  forth  are  of  a 
greenish  colour.  The  root,  or  more  properly 
the  stem,  is  the*  part  which,  when  dried,  is 
used  medicinally,  occasionally  as  a  stimulant. 
It  is  slightly  acrid  and  aromatic.  {Thommm'9 
Dupeneary.) 

ACRE  (aeejte,  Sax.  Aert,  Lye  says,  is 
common  to  all  the  European  languages.  Sax. 
/K&).  He  might  have  added  further,  that  it  is 
an  Eastern  word ;  and  that  agr,  akoro,  and  akho- 
rm,  denote  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
a  field,  a  husbandman.  80  the  Saxon  aeecep. 
mam,  a  husbandman.  Wachter,  in  his  Ghf 
tary^  gives  akemuuh  a  day-labourer.  (Todd'e 
iajjuon.)  In  8kakspeare*9  King  Lear,  we 
have — 


*  flcareh  every 
And  brUic  ^^  to  oar  eye. 


In  the  bltb  frown  field. 


The  prevailing  and  standard  measure  of  land 
in  Britain.  An  acre  in  England  contains  4 
square  roods;  a  Pood,  40  perches,  rods,  or 
poles,  5)  yards,  or  16^  feet  each,  according  to 
the  statme  in  the  act  passed  in  1824,  for  the 
equalization  of  weights  and  measures  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  in  this  in- 
stance confirmatory  of  the  old  law  of  England. 
But  in  some  parts  of  England  there  are  other 
measures  under  the  same  designation  of  acre. 
For  example,  in  Devonshire,  and  part  of  So- 
merset, 6  yards  (instead  of  6^)  have  been 
reckoned  to  a  perch;  in  Cornwall,  6  yards 
(anciently  called  the  Woodland  perch);  in 
I'aacashire,  7  yards ;  in  Cheshire  and  StaiOford- 
shire  8  yards;  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and 
Mme  parts  of  Devonshire,  15  feet  and  1  inch. 
In  the  common  fields  of  Wiltshire  and  the 
oeighboaring  counties,  120  poles,  or  8  roods, 
were  reckoned  to  an  acre. 

The  Irish  acre  is  7840  square  yards,  and  is 
equal  to  1  acre,  %  roods,  and  19  poles,  nearly, 
of  English  measure. 

The  Scotch  acre  contains  6760  square  Scotch 
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ells,  and  is  equal  to  1  acre,  1  rood,  2  poles, 
nearly,  of  English  measure. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  comparative 
quantity  of  each  of  the  above  measures  :— 

A.  R.  P. 

110  8  SO    DeTooihlre  euetomary  BMMvre, 

119  S  SO    Me  of  Purbeck,  dltlo, 

84  0     4    Cornieh  or  Woodland  dtuo, 

01  S  SIk  Lanemhire  or  Irish  diuo, 

47  1     S#  Cheshire  and  Siaffontahire  ditto, 

133  S    0    WUlshlre  tenantry  ditto, 

71  1     0^  Seotcb  measure. 


statme 
acres. 


The  French  acre,  or  arpeni,  according  to  Mr. 
Greave*s  calculation,  consists  of  100  perches, 
of  22  feet  each,  amounting  to  48,400  square 
French  feet,  which  are  equal  to  51,691  square 
English  fleet,  or  very  near  one  acre,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  rood,  English  measure.  The 
Strasburg  afere  is  about  half  an  English  acre. 

Thbk  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Plante  which 
may  be  raueaon  a  Perch  of  Land,  at  different 
di^ianeee."^ 

In  a  perch  are  272}  square  feet,  or  89,204 
square  inches.    A  perch  will  contain 


Trees  or 

laches 

Nuinber  oflnches 

Square  Inches 

Planu. 

over. 

asunder. 

to  each. 

2460 

4 

4  by    4 

16 

1960 

.  , 

6—4 

20 

1633 

12 

6—4 

24 

1069 

,  , 

6—6 

36 

816 

86 

8—6 

48 

.     612 

86 

8—8 

64 

490 

4 

10—8 

80 

892 

4 

10  —  10 

100 

272 

86 

12  —  12 

144 

261 

64 

16  —  10 

160 

An  acre  will  contain 


Trees  or 

Inches 

Number  of  fe«t 

Square  feet 

Plants. 

over. 

esuBder. 

to  each. 

108 

860 

20 

400 

160 

.     • 

16i 

272i 

184 

144 

18 

824 

802 

72 

12 

144 

485 

60 

10 

100 

680 

40 

8 

64 

888 

48 

7 

49 

1089 

8  by  6 

40 

1210 

6 

86 

1861 

8 

8  —4 

32 

1462 

6   —6 

80 

1666 

20 

7   —4 

28 

1816 

6   —4 

24 

2178 

6   —4 

20 

2722 

*   8 

4   —4 

16i 

2904 

6   —8 

16 

8680 

4  -8 

12 

4840 

8   —8 

9 

6446 

4   —2 

8 

7260 

8   —2 

6 

8712 

2J  — 2 

6 

10,890 

2   —2 

4 

19,306 

14- li 

2* 

21,780 

2   —1 

2 

43,560 

1 

1 
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A  Table  for  reducing  Square  Yards  into  Acres,  Roods,  and  Perches. 


Sq.Yds. 


30 

60 

91 

121 

151 


200 
300 
400 
600 
600 
700 
800 
900 
1,000 


1,100 
1,200 
1,300 
1,400 
1,500 
1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 


2,100 
2,200 
2,300 
2,400 
2,500 
2,600 
2,700 
2300 
2,900 
3,000 


3,100 
3,200 
3,300 
3,400 
3,500 
3,600 
3,700 
3,800 
3,900 
4,000 


4,100 
4,200 
4,300 
4,400 
4,500 
4,600 
4,700 
4,800 
4,900 
5,000 


5,100 
6,200 
5,300 


A.  n.  p.   Sq.Yds.  a.  ».  p.  Sq.Yds.  a.  e.  p.   Sq.Yds.  a.  ».  p. 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


7 
10 
13 
17 
20 
23 
26 
30 
33 


36 

0 

3 

6 

10 

13 

16 


1  20 
1  23 
1  26 


1  29 

1  33 

1  36 

1  39 

2  3 


2  13 
2  16 
2  19 


2  22 

2  26 

2  29 

2  32 

2  36 

2  89 

3  2 
3  6 
3  9 
8  12 


8  16 

8  19 

3  22 

3  25 

3  29 

3  32 

8  35 

3  39 

0  2 

0  5 


1  0  9 
1  0  12 
1  0  15 


5,400 
5,500 
5,600 
5,700 
5,800 
5,900 
6,000 


6,100 
6,200 
6,300 
6,400, 
6,500 
6,600 
6,700 
6,800 
6,900 
7,000 


7,100 
7,200 
7,300 
7,400 
7,500 
7,600 
7,700 
7,800 
7,900 
8,000 


8,100 
8,200 
8,300 
8,400 
8,500 
8,600 
8,700 
8,800 
8,900 
9,000 


9,100 
9,200 
9,300 
9,400 
9,500 
9,600 
9,700 
9,800 
9,900 
10,000 


10,100 
10,200 
10.300 
10,400 
10,500 
10,600 
10,700 
10,800 
10,900 
11,000 


1 
1 

1 
1 

1  1 
1  1 
1  1 


1   2 

1   5 

1   6 

1  12 

15 

18 

21 

1  1  26 
1  1  28 
1  1  31 


1  1  35 


1  1 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2  15 

1  2  18 

1  2  21 

1  2  24 


38 

1 

5 

8 

11 


1  2  28 

1  2  31 

1  2  34 

1  2  38 

1  3  1 

1  3  4 

1  8  8 

1  3  11 

1  3  14 

1.  3  18 


1  3  21 

1  3  24 

1  3  27 

1  3  31 

1  3  34 

1  3  37 

2  0  1 
2  0  4 
2  0  7 
2  0  11 


14 
17 
20 
24 
27 
30 


0  34 

0  37 

1  0 


2  1 


11,100 
11,200 
11,300 
11,400 
11,500 
11,600 
11,700 
11,800 
11,900 
12,000 


12,100 
12,200 
12,300 
12,400 
12,500 
12,600 
12.700 
12,800 
12,900 
13,000 


13,100 
13,200 
13,300 
13,400 
13,500 
13,600 
13,700 
13,800 
13,900 
14,000 


2  1 
2  1 
2  1 
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Table  of  Land  Measure. 

In  an  acre  are 
4  roods,  each  rood  forty  perches. 
160  perches,  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  each. 
4340  square  yards,  nine  feet  each. 
43,560  square  feet,  144  inches  each. 
174,240  squares  of  six  inches  each,  thirty-six 
inches  each. 
6,27!S,640  mches,  or  squares,  of  one  inch  each. 

ACRIMONY  (Aerimonia,  LaL).  A  sharp 
property  in  some  plants  and  vegetables,  by 
which  they  excoriate  and  blister  the  tongne, 
mouth,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  on  being 
applied  to  them.  The  nature  of  this  sort  of 
ftcrimony  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  exa- 
mined  by  chemical  investigation.  It  seems  to 
difer  in  some  measure  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plants ;  as  in  the  common  onion,  water- 
cresses,  cabbages,  6cc^  a  part  of  their  acrimony 
is  lost,  by  their  being  exposed  to  a  boiling  heat ; 
while  other  kinds,  as  ginger,  capsicum,  arum, 
&C.,  do  not  become  much  milder  by  undergo- 
ing that  process. 

The  juice  of  the  fungous  excrescences  of 
some  trees  possess  so  much  acrimony  as  to  be 
capable  of  blistering;  and  some  kinds  of 
fungi  contain  a  juice  or  liquor  of  a  very  cor- 
rosive quality ;  and  it  is  probably  on  this  ac- 
count that  many  of  those  which  are  commonly 
procured  disagree  so  much  with  the  patient, 
when  made  use  of  as  articles  of  diet.  By 
beinf  more  perfectly  stewed,  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared  by  mean^  of  heat,  they  might  most 
likely  be  rendered  safe  and  nutritious.  Much 
caution  should,  however,  be  used,  even  when 
thus  prepared,  in  eating  such  kinds* as  are  un 
known.  ** There  be  some  plants,'"  says  Bacon, 
in  his  Nat.  Hist^j  "that  have  a  milk  in  them 
when  they  arc  cut ;  as  figs,  old  lettuce,  sow- 
thistles,  spurge.  The  cause  may  be  an  incep- 
tion of  putrefhction :  for  those  milks  have  all 
an  acrimony,  though  one  would  think  they 
should  b«  lenitive." 

ADAPTER  (Adapto,  Lat).  In  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  is  a  board  used  to  place  the 
hives  or  glasses  upon. 

ADDER  (Aerrep,  aeccoii,  oaDt>]ie,  as  it 
seems,  from  eitrcji.  Sax.  poison ;  Moes-Goth. 
nadr,  vipera ;  Teut.  adder).  A  viper,  a  poison- 
oos  reptile,  perhaps  of  any  species.  In  com- 
mon language,  however,  adders  and  snakes  are 
not  the  same,  the  term  adder  being  generally 
understood  to  imply  a  viper.  See  Akixal 
PoiMiva. 

ADEP8.  In  veterinary  science,  animal  oil 
or  fat.  The  fat  difiers  in  different  animals ;  and 
hence  it  has  received  different  names.  In  the 
horse  it  is  called  grease ;  in  the  ox  and  sheep, 
tallow,  fat,  suet ;  and  in  the  hog,  hog*s  lard. 
At  a  low  temperature  all  these  possess  various 
de^ees  of  consistence ;  but  in  the  living  ani- 
mal, they  all  exist  in  a  fluid  state,  and  are  dis- 
tributed over  various  parts  of  the  body.  An 
immense  quantity  of  fat  is  often  found  in  the 
helly,  all  deposited  in  extremely  small  cells, 
vhich  have  no  communication  with  each 
other.    "So  fat  is  ever  found  within  the  skull. 

Fat  performs  important  functions  in  the 
ViimaX  economy.    When  the  supply  of  ali 


ment,  for  example,  is  greater  than  the  demand, 
the  surplus  is  stored  away  in  the  form  of  fat; 
and  when  the  demand,  either  from  deficiency 
of  food,  over-exertion,  or  disease,  becomes 
greater  than  the  supply,  then  the  absorbents 
carry  the  fat  into  the  circulation,  and  thus,  for 
a  time,  the  evils  that  would  very  soon  arise 
from  a  defect  in  the  quantity  of  blood  are  pre- 
vented. Some  animals  accumulate  fat  more 
readily  than  others.  Health,  a  round  chest,  a 
short  back,  and  tranquil  temper  are  highly 
favourable  to  its  formation ;  and  when  to  these 
qualities  are  added  inaction,  clean  litter,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  nourishing  food,  the  animal 
is  soon  fit  for  the  butcher.  A  warm  atmo- 
sphere, provided  it  be  a  pure  one,  is  also 
favourable  to  fattening.  [See  La»d  Oil,  dtc] 
(Miikr*8  Dictionary), 

AERATION.  The  process  by  which  the 
soil  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  imbued  there- 
with, air  being  indispensable  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  plants.  When  a  flower-pot  is  filled 
with  rather  dry  earth,  if  it  be  plunged  under 
water  a  profusion  of  air-bubbles  will  be 
seen  to  rise,  owing  to  the  water  penetrating 
between  the  particles  of  the  dry  earth,  and 
forcing  out  the  air  previously  lodged  there. 
As  the  more  loose  and  porous  a  soil  is,  the 
greater  quantity  of  air  it  will  contain,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  more  a  soil  is  ploughed  and 
harrowed,  or  dug  and  raked,  the  better  it 
will  be  aerated— one  of  the  chief  beneficial 
effects  of  frequently  repeating  these  opera- 
tions. 

Besides  the  direct  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  agency  of  water  is  all-important  in 
the  process  of  aeration.  All  water  openly  ex- 
posed contains  more  or  less  atmospheric  air; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  it  acquires  an 
agreeable  taste,  always  destroyed  by  boiling, 
which  renders  it  vapid  and  disagreeable,  by 
expelling  the  air.  The  importance  of  air  con- 
tained in  water  to  the  growth  of  plants  appears 
from  water  being  found  beneficial  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  had  opportunities  of  becoming 
mixed  with  air.  But  the  best  water,  with  re- 
spect to  the  properties  of  the  air  it  contains,  is 
rain,  which,  falling  in  small  drops,  oAen  tossed 
about  by  the  wind,  has  an  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting a  large  proportion  of  air,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Liebig  (Urganie  Chem.),  ammonia, 
during  its  descent  to  the  earth ;  and  hence  the 
smaller  the  bore  of  the  holes  in  a  garden  water- 
ing-pot, the  better ;  and  the  more  minutely  the 
garden-engine  scatters  the  water,  the  more  ad- 
vantageously, so  far  as  the  air  is  concerned. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 
aeration  appears  beneficial,  arising  from  the 
excrementitious  matters  thrown  into  the  soil 
by  growing  plants,  as  ascertained  by  M.  Ma- 
caire;  for  as  these  matters  become  decom- 
posed in  the  processes  of  fallowing,  irrigation, 
and  draining,  the  gases  there  produced  would 
not  so  readily  be  carried  off  from  the  soil,  but 
for  a  due  circulation  of  the  common  aitf 
through  the  earth.  See  Gabkb,  their  use  to 
vegetation.     (Miller^s  Dielionary)» 

AEROLITES  (Prom  the  Greek  «j.^  air,  and 
X/6&C,  a  stone).  Meteoric  stones,  bodies  that 
fall  ft-om  the  heavens.  The  origin  of  these 
remarkable  bodies  is  still  a  mystery. 
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AFRICAN  MARIGOLD. 

AFRICAN  MARIGOLD  (Tagites  ereda, 
Lin.).  A  favourite  hardy  annual,  which  does 
not  come  from  Africa,  a.s  its  name  would  indi- 
cate, but  from  Mexico.    See  Mariooli). 

AFTER-GRASS,  or.  AFTERMATH.  The 
second  crop  of  grass,  or  that  which  springs 
after  mowing,  or  the  grass  cut  after  some 
kinds  of  com  crops. 

The  composition  of  the  after-grass  generally 
varies  considerably  from  that  of  the  first  or 
spring  crop.  The  nutriment  of  the  latter,  from 
most  of  the  grasses,  is  materially  less  than 
that  of  the  former.  This  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained by  the  elaborate  experiments  of  the  late 
Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  the  results  of  which  are  dis- 
persed throughout  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Grasses.    To  give  a  few  instances  only — 

FintCrap.     Han^Cnp. 
dr.    (r.  dr.      gtV 

04  dr.  of  round -panlelod  cock'i-foot 

grsH  afforded  of  nuiritivo  nailer  SI  IS 

Meadow  fox -tail  grawa  -  -  3  J  SO 
Larger-leaved  creeping  beni*created 

dog*S'Uilgraaa       ...  41  S       S 

Hard  feacue  graaa      ...  g     S  11 

Welch  feaciie  graaa           -       -  SI  11 

Yellow  oat  graaa         ...  g     g  l        i 

And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  rye-grass 
{Lolium  perenne),  not  only  of  upland  pastures 
but  of  meadows.  Thus,  Sinclair  found  (Hurt, 
Gram,  Wob.  384)  that  this  grass  when  flower- 
ing, taken  from  a  water  meadow  that  had  been 
fed  off  with  sheep  till  the  end  of  April,  yielded 
of  nutritive  matter  72  grs. 

But  the  same  grass  from  the  same  meadow 
which  had  not  been  fed  off,  yielded  100  grs. 

The  same  weight  of  this  grass,  from  a  rich 
old  pasture  that  had  been  shut  up  for  hay  at 
the  same  time,  yielded  of  nutritive  matter  9$ 
grs.  But  the  grass  from  the  same  field,  which 
had  not  been  depastured,  yielded  120  grs. 

Some  of  them,  however,  contain  exactly  as 
much  nutritive  matter  in  the  aftermath  as  in 
the  first  crop :  thus,  64  drs.  of  the 

FInt  Cmp.     Uttar  Crap, 
dr.    gr.  dr.     gr. 

Bweet-aeented  aoA  graaa  yielded  4     1  4       1 

Rroooth-aialked  meadow  graaa  IS-  1       3 

Short  blue  meadow  grata       -  SO  SO 

Cow  grass  .       .  .  SI  SI 

Creeping  feseae  -  -  IS  18 

and  one  or  two  were  found  to  contain  more 
nutritive  matter  in  the  aftermath  than  in  the 
first  crop :  thus  64  drs.  of  the 

tint  Crap.      Lattff  Crop- 
dr.    cr.  rfr.     gr. 

Bweet-icented  vernal  graaa  yielded    IS  SI 

In  the  vicinity  of  London  most  of  the  after- 
grass, or  second  crop,  was  formerly  made  into 
hay,  and  was  considered  of  considerable  value 
for  the  ewes  of  suckling  lambs,  and  milch 
cows;  but  in  harvesting  this  crop,  so  as  to 
make  it  sell  well,  great  nicety  is  requisite,  the 
nature  of  after-grass  being  more  soft,  spongy, 
and  porous  than  the  first  growth,  and  conse- 
quently more  liable  to  be  hurt  by  rains.  The 
practice  is  therefore  on  the  decline. 

In  the  midland  counties  their  management 
of  the  feeding  off  the  after-grass  is  in  general 
judicious.  It  is  commonly  suffered  to  get  up 
to  a  full  bite  before  it  is  broken,  and  not  turned 
in  upon  as  soon  bs  the  hay  is  off,  or  suffered  to 
stand  until  much  of  it  becomes  improper  for 
the  food  of  animals.  Farmers,  however,  make 
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AFTERGRASS. 

a  point  of  saving  autumnal  grass  for  spring 
feed,  and  contend  that  it  is  the  most  certain, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  spring  feed  yet 
known.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  wasteful 
practice,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  more  for- 
ward after-grasses.  These  ought  certainly  to 
be  broken  sufficiently  early  to  be  eaten,  without 
waste,  before  winter  sets  in;  and  the  latest, 
that  is  to  say,  the  shortest,  may  be  shut  in  for 
spring  feed.  If  after-grass  be  too  long  and 
gross,  it  is  apt  to  lodge,  and  rot  upon  the 
ground  in  winter ;  therefore,  on  rich  lands,  it 
ought  always  to  be  more  or  less  off  before  Mi- 
chaelmas, in  order  to  prevent  its  being  wasted 
or  lost  in  the  winter. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  <*  Practical 
Agriculture,"  that,  "  In  some  districts  much  of 
the 'after-grass  is  frequently  cut  and  made  into 
a  green  soft  sort  of  hay,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned ;  but  in  others  it  is  fed  off  by  live 
stock  in  the  autumn."  And  that  ^  both  modes 
may  be  useful  under  different  circumstances. 
In  situations  where  plenty  of  manure  can  be 
procured,  as  near  large  towns,  and  where  the 
chief  dependence  is  upon  the  sale  of  hay,  or 
where  lamb-suckling  prevails,  it  may  fre- 
quently be  a  beneficial  practice  to  take  a  se- 
cond crop  of  hay,  as  the  first  may  by  that 
means  be  more  fully  spared  for  sale,  the  after- 
crop supplying  the  cows  or  other  cattle  that 
may  be  kept  on  the  farm.  But  in  cases  where 
manure  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  and  there  is 
no  local  practice  carried  on  which  requires 
such  sort  of  hay,  it  is  better  to  let  it  be  fed  off 
by  stock  than  run  the  risk  of  exhausting  and 
injuring  the  ground  by  taking  off  repeated 
crops.  There  is  also  another  circumstance," 
he  says,  '<to  be  considered  in  this  business, 
which  is,  that  of  the  state  of  the  land  in  respect 
to  dryness,  as  where  it  is  low,  wet,  and  very 
retentive  of  moisture,  it  may  be  often  more 
hurt  by  the  poaching  of  the  cattle  in  feeding 
off  the  herbage  than  by  a  second  crop  of  hay." 
But  that,  **  independent  of  these  considerations, 
it  may,  in  general,  be  a  more  safe  and  usual 
practice  to  eat  off  the  after-grass  by  stock,  and 
only  take  one  crop  of  hay,  as  by  such  means  a 
more  abundant  annual  produce  may  be  Afford- 
ed, and  the  land  sustain  less  injury." 

It  is,  however,  added,  that  **  where  a- crop  of 
rowen  is  made  into  hay,  the  most  profitable 
application  of  it  is  probably  in  the  foddering 
of  such  cows  as  are  in  milk ;  as  it  is  weU 
suited,  by  its  grassy  quality,  and  its  not  heat- 
ing so  much,  when  well  made,  as  other  sorts 
of  hay  in  the  stack,  to  afford  a  large  flow  of 
milk.  It  is  this  reason  that  induces  the  cow 
farmers  to  cut  their  grass  so  many  times  in  die 
summer.  Another  beneficial  application  of 
this  hay  is,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  feeding  of 
such  ewes  as  are  emplojred  in  the  suckling  of 
house-lambs  during  the  winter  season;  the 
intention  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  in  that  of 
the  preceding  instance.  There  is  another  ad- 
vantageous use  to  which  this  sort  of  produce 
may  be  applied,  which  is  that  of  supporting 
young  calves,  and  all  sorts  of  young  cattle  that 
are  kept  as  store  stock."  And  that,  « where 
sheep  require  the  support  of  hay  in  the  winter 
season,  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  that  use." 

In  the  manner  of  feeding  after-grass,  there  is 
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also  mnchTariety  in  different  districts.  ''It 
has,"  the  same  author  says,  **  been  observed 
by  a  farmer  in  Middlesex,  that  the  condition  on 
vfaich  he  rents  his  farm  is  that  of  taking  out 
the  cattle  at  Michaelmas,  but  that  sheep  remain 
till  Fcbnuury."  In  that  county  tha  practice  is 
to  torn  on  the  cattle  immediately  after  mow- 
iag;  but  in  the  northern  districts,  this  grass, 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  oitd£»k^  is 
kept  till  November,  or  even  a  later  period,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  fat  stock,  or  for  the 
pastorage  of  milch  cows,  from  which  a  silpe- 
hor  quality  of  cheese  is  made,  and  by  which 
time  it  has  attained  a  considerable  head :  how- 
ever, this  latter  practice  would  seem  to  be 
attended  with  some  loss,  as  has  been  shown 
from  its  being  trodden  and  trampled  under 
foot  In  the  stocking  of  after-grass,  Marshall 
found  the  midland  graziers  of  opinion,  that  one 
cow  to  an  acre,  on  well-grown  after-grass,  was 
an  ample  stock.  Good  grass-land  may,  how- 
ever, admit  something  more;  and  instead  of 
pasturing  of  rowen,  or  after-grass,  by  heavy 
cattle  in  the  autumn,  to  avoid  poaching  the 
ground,  particularly  at  a  late  period  in  that  or 
the  winter  season,  it  has  been  recommended 
bjr Dr.  Wilkinson,  ''to  confine  the  consumption 
of  this  grass  principally  to  the  support  of 
sheep,  unless  in  very  favourable  seasons,  or 
where  the  soil  is  uncommonly  dry ;  in  which 
cases  milch  cows,  or  other  heavy  cattle,  may 
be  admitted  without  inconvenience." 

In  some  places  it  is  the  practice,  as  "  where 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  spring  feed,  to  re- 
serve after-grass  in  the  autumn  for  spring 
use."  Borne,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  con- 
tend that  it  is  the  most  certain,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  spring  feed  yet  known.  It 
would  seem,  however,  as  has  been  shown,  to 
be  a  wasteftii  practice,  at  least  in  respect  to 
the  more  forward  after-grasses.  The  for- 
wardest  ought  certainly  to  be  eaten  without 
waste  before  winter  sets  in ;  and  the  latest, 
that  is,  the  shortest,  be  shot  up  for  spring  feed. 
Arthur  Young,  it  is  stated,  found,  from  repeat- 
ed experiments,  as  suggests  above,  "  that  old 
after-grass  feeds  sheep  that  give  milk  better 
than  turnips,  which  are  more  adapted  to  the 
fanening  of  stock;  and  that  this  grass  holds  to 
a  period,  if  wanted,  when  most  other  resources 
fail,  the  last  half  of  April  and  the  first  half  of 
May— periods  always  of  want  and  difficulty, 
▼here  rye-grass  is  not  sown."  Marshall  also 
assures  us,  that  as  a  certain  and  wholesome 
sapply  of  food  for  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  early 
spring,  the  preserved  pasture  is  to  be  depended 
OQ  as  •*thc  sheet  ^chor,  in  preference  to  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  or  any  other  species  whatever, 
of  what  is  termed  spring  feed  :*'  and  the  same 
thiag  has  been  experienced  by  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
who  has  observed,  that  "  this  food  with  him 
afforded  a  more  nutritive  and  healthful  quality 
of  milk  from  the  ewes  to  their  tender  lambs 
tiian  turnips,  even  in  their  best  state."  But 
however  useful  after-grass  pastures  may  be 
mider  this  management,  there  is  evidently  a 
great  loss  of  food  incurred  by  it,  especially  in 
«evere  winters.  (Smciatf^M  Uort.  Gram, ;  Lowe's 
rncAgr.) 

AGA&IC  OF  THE  OAK.  [Spunk,  or  touch- 
wood.]   In  Carriery,  a  substance  sometimes 


employed  for  restraining  the  bleeding  of  small 
vessels. 

AGARICUS.    See  Mcshkoox. 

AGAVE.  In  botany,  comprehends  those 
plants  which  gardeners  call  American  aloes. 

AGE  OF  ANIMALS.  The  age  of  a  horse 
may  be  ascertained  by  his  mouth,  and  the  exa- 
mination of  his  teeth,  till  he  is  eight  years  old, 
after  which  the  usual  marks  commonly  wear 
out  These  are  usually  forty  in  all ;  of  which 
twenty-four  are  double  teeth,  and  from  their 
office,  denominated  ^nders,  four  tushes,  or 
comer  teeth,  and  twelve  fore-teeth. 

The  first  which  appear  are  the  foal-teeth, 
which  generally  begin  to  show  themselves  a 
month  or  two  after  foaling;  they  are  twelve  in 
number,  six  above  add  six  below,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  from  the  teeth  that  come 
afterwards,  by  their  smallness  and  whiteness, 
having  some  resemblance  to  the  incisores,  or 
fore-teeth  of  man. 

When  the  colt  is  about  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  he  commonly  sheds  the  four  middlemost 
of  his  foal-teeth,'  two  above  and  two  below; 
but  sometimes  none  are  cast  till  near  three 
years  old.  The  new  teeth  are  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  foal-teeth,  being  much 
stronger,  and  always  twice  their  size,  and  are 
called  Uie  nippers  or  gatherers,  being  those  by 
which  horses  nip  ofi*  the  grass  when  they  are 
feeding  in  the  pastures,  and  by  which,  in  the 
house,  they  gather  their  hay  from  the  rack. 
When  horses  have  got  these  four  teeth  com- 
plete, they  are  reckoned  to  be  three  years  old- 

When  they  are  about  three  and  a  half,  or  in 
the  spring  before  they  are  four  years  old,  they 
cast  four  more  of  their  foal-teeth,  two  in  the 
upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  one  on  each 
side  the  nippers  or  middle  teeth ;  so  that  when 
you  look  into  a  horse's  mouth,  and  see  the  two 
middle  teeth  f^l  grown,  and  none  of  the  foal- 
teeth,  except  the  common  teeth,  remaining, 
you  may  conclude  he  is  four  that  year,  about 
April  or  May.  Some,  indeed,  are  later  colts, 
but  that  makes  little  alteration  in  the  mouth. 

The  tushes  appear  near  the  same  time  with 
the  four  last^mentioned  teeth,  sometimes  sooner 
than  these,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  a  horse 
is  full  four  years  old ;  they  are  curved  like  the 
tushes  of  oilier  animals,  only  in  a  young  horse 
they  have  a  sharp  edge  all  round  the  top  and 
on  both  sides,  the  inner  part  being  somewhat 
grooved  and  flattened,  so  as  to  incline  to  a 
hollow. 

When  a  horse's  tushes  do  not  appear  for 
some  time  after  the  foal-teeth  are  cast,  and  the 
new  ones  come  in  their  room,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  the  foal-teeth  having  been  pulled  out 
before  their  time,  by  the  breeders  or  dealers  in 
horses,  to  make  a  colt  of  three  years  old  ap« 
pear  like  one  of  four  that  he  may  be  the  more 
saleable ;  for  when  any  one  of  the  foal-teeth 
have  been  pulled  out,  the  others  soon  come  in 
their  places ;  but  the  tushes  having  none  that 
precede  them,  can  never  make  their  appear- 
ance till  their  proper  time,  which  is  when  a 
horse  is  full  four,  or  coming  four ;  and  there- 
fore one  of  the  surest  marks  to  know  a  four- 
year  old  horse  is  by  his  tushes,  which  are  then 
very  small,  and  sharp  on  the  tops  and  edges. 

At  the  time  when  a  horse  comes  five,  or 
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rather  in  the  spring  before  he  is  five,  the  cor- 
ner teeth  begin  to  appear,  and  at  first  but  just 
equal  with  the  gums,  being  filled  with  flesh  in 
the  middle.  The  tushes  are  also  by  this  time 
grown  to  a  more  distinct  size,  though  not  very 
large :  they  likewise  continue  rough  and  sharp 
on  the  top  and  edges.  But  the  comer  teeth 
are  now  most  to  be.  remarked ;  they  diflTer  from 
the  middle  teeth  in  being  more  fleshy  on  the 
inside,  and  the  gums  generally  look  rawish 
upon  their  first  shooting  out,  whereas  the  others 
do  not  appear  discoloured.  The  middle  teeth 
arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  but  the  corner  teeth  grow  leisurely, 
and  are  seldom  much  above  the  gums  till  a 
horse  is  full  five;  they  differ  also  from  the 
other  fore-teeth  in  this,  that  they  somewhat  re- 
semble a  shell ;  and  thence  are  called  the  shell- 
teeth,  because  they  environ  the  flesh  in  the 
middle  half-way  round ;  and  as  they  grow,  the 
flesh  within  disappears,  leaving  a  distinct 
hoUowness  and  openness  on  the  inside.  When 
a  horse  is  full  five,  the  teeth  are  generally 
about  the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece  above 
the  gums.  From  five  to  five  and  a  half  they 
will  grow  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  or 
more :  and  when  a  horse  is  full  six,  they  will 
be  near  half  an  inch,  and  in  some  large  horses 
a  full  half-inch  above  the  gums. 

The  comer  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fall  out 
before  those  in  the  under,  so  that  the  upper 
comer  teeth  are  seen  before  those  below ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  tushes  in  the  under  gums 
came  out  before  those  in  the  upper. 

When  a  horse  is  full  six  years  old,  the  hol- 
lowness  on  the  inside  begins  visibly  to  fill  up, 
and  that  which  was  at  first  fleshy  grows  into  a 
brownish  spot,  not  unlike  Uie  eye  of  a  dried 
garden-bean,  and  continues  so  till  he  is  seven ; 
with  this  ditference  only,  that  the  teeth  are 
gradually  more  filled  up,  and  the  marks,  or 
spots,  become  fainter,  and  of  a  lighter  colour. 
At  eight,  the  mark  in  most  horses  is  quite  wom 
out,  though  some  retain  the  vestiges  of  it  a 
longer  time ;  and  those  who  have  not  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  may  sometimes  be 
deceived  by  taking  a  horse  of  nine  or  ten  years 
old  for  one  of  eight  It  is  at  this  time  only, 
when  a  horse  is  past  mark,  that  one  can  easily 
err  in  knowing  his  age ;  such  practices  are  used 
to  make  a  very  young  horse  or  colt  appear  older 
than  he  really  is,  by  pulling  out  the  foal-teeth 
before  their  time,  which  may  be  discovered  by 
feeling  along  the  edges  where  the  tushes  grow, 
for  they  may  be  felt  in  the  gums  before  the 
comer  teeth  are  put  forth ;  whereas,  if  the  cor- 
ner teeth  come  in  some  months  before  the 
tushes  rise  in  the  gums,  we  may  reasonably 
suspect  that  the  foal-teeth  have  been  pulled  out 
at  three  years  old. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  tricks  that 
are  used  to  make  a  false  mark  in  a  horse's 
mouth,  by  hollowing  the  tooth  with  a  graver, 
and  burning  a  mark  with  a  small  hot  iron ;  be- 
cause those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  trae 
marks  will  easily  discover  the  cheat  by  the 
size  and  colour  of  the  teeth,  by  the  roundness 
and  bluntness  of  the  tushes,  by  the  colour  of 
the  false  mark,  which  is  generally  blacker  and 
more  impressed  than  the  tme  mark,  and  hv 
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other   circumstances    which   denote  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  horses. 

After  the  horse  has  passed  his  eighth  year, 
and  sometimes  at  seven,  nothing  certain  can 
be  known  by  the  mouth.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  some  horses  have  but  in- 
different mouths  when  they  are  young,  and 
soon  loose  their  mark*,  others  have  their 
mouths  good  for  a  long  time,  their  teeth 
being  white,  even,  and  regular  till  they  are 
sixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  together  with 
many  oUier  marks  of  freshness  and  vigour ; 
but  when  a  horse  comes  to  be  very  old,  it 
may  be  discovered  by  several  indications,  the 
constant  attendants  of  age ;  such  as  his  gums 
wearing  away  insensibly,  leaving  his  teeth 
long  and  naked  at  their  roots ;  the  teeth  also 
growing  yellow,  and  sometimes  brownish.  The 
bars  of  the  mouth,  which  in  a  young  horse 
are  always  fleshy,  and  form  so  many  distinct 
ridges,  are  in  an  old  horse,  lean,  dry,  and 
smooth,  with  little  or  no  rising.  The  eye-pita 
in  a  young  horse  are  generally  filled  up  with 
flesh,  look  plump  and  smooth ;  whereas,  in  an 
old  one,  they  are  sunk  and  hollow,  and  make 
him  look  ghastly.  There  are  also  other  marks 
which  discover  a  horse  to  be  very  old,  as  gray 
horses  turning  white,  and  many  of  them  being 
all  over  flea-bitten,  except  their  joints.  This, 
however,  happens  sometimes  later,  and  some- 
times sooner,  according  to  the  variety  of  coloar 
and  constitution.  Black  horses  are  apt  to 
grow  gray  over  their  eyebrows,  and  very  often 
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ever  a  great  part  of  their  faces ;  and  all  horses, 
when  rery  old,  sink  more  or  less  in  their  backs ; 
and  some  horses  that  are  naturally  long- 
backed,  grow  so  hollow  with  age,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  fit  them  with  a  saddle. 

The  various  progressive  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  horses 
at  different  ages,  from  a  few  weeks  old  (marked 
a  in  fig.)  to^,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  and  18 
years,  maybe  seen  in  the  foregoing  dental  map, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Blaine  {Encye.  of  Burcd 
iSpertt,  373). 

Age  of  Neai  Cattie,  The  age  of  eotcw,  oxen,  and 
buUtj  is  known  by  the  teeth  and  horns.  At  the 
end  of  about  two  years  they  shed  their  first 
lore-teeth,  which  are  replaced  by  others,  larger, 
bat  not  so  white ;  and  before  five  years  all  the 
incisive  teeth  are  renewed.  These  teeth  are 
at  first  equal,  long,  and  pretty  white  ;  but  as 
the  animals  advance  in  years,  they  wear  down, 
become  unequal  and  black.  When  three  years 
old,  neat  cattle  also  experience  a  considerable 
change  in  the  structure  of  their  horns,  after 
which  period  these  appendages,  like  the  second 
or  permanent  teeth,  preserve  the  same  charac- 
*  ter.  Baring  the  first  year  of  the  animal's  age, 
tvo  small,  smooth,  pointed,  and  neatly  formed 
horns  make  their  appearance  attached  to  the 
head  by  a  kind  of  button.  This  conformation 
continnes  Huring  the  first  three  years,  after 
which  the  button  moves  from  the  head,  being 
impelled  by  a  honfy  cylinder^  Thus  the  horns 
continue  growing  as  long  as  the  animal  lives, 
as  is  indicted  by  the  annual  joints,  which  are 
easily  distinguished  in  the  horn,  and  by  which 
the  age  of  the  creature  may  be  easily  known ; 
^  counting  three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn, 

and  one  for  each  of  the  joints  or  rings.  Dis- 
honest dealers  sometimes  obliterate  these  rings 
by  shaving  or  filing  the  horns,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  age  of  the  beast. 

Age  of  Sheep, — ^The  age  of  these  animals  is 
known  by  their  having,  in  their  second  year, 
two  broad  teeth ;  in  their  third  year,  four  broad 
teeth ;  in  their  fourth  year,  six  broad  teeth ; 
and  in  their  fifth  year,  eight  broad  teeth  before. 
After  which,  none  can  tell  how  old  a  sheep  is 
while  their  teeth  remain,  except  by  their  being 
worn  down. 

About  the  end  of  one  year,  rams,  wethers, 
and  all  young  sheep,  lose  the  two  fore-teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  they  are  known  to  want 
the  incisive  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  At 
P  eighteen  months  the  two  tieth  joining  to  the 
former  also  fall  out ;  and  at  three  years,  being 
all  replaced,  they  are  even  and  pretty  white. 
But  as  these  animals  advance  in  age,  the  teeth 
hecome  loose,  blunt,  and  afterwards  black. 
"The  age  of  the  ram,  and  all  homed  sheep,  may 
also  be  known  by  their  horns,  which  show 
themselves  in  their  very  first  year,  and  often 
at  the  birth,  and  continue  to  grow  a  ring  annu- 
ally to  the  last  period  of  their  lives. 

Age  of  Goaf 9, — ^The  age  of  these  animals  is 
known  by  the  same  marks  as  those  of  sheep, 
as,  by  their  teeth,  and  the  annular  rings  on 
their  horns. 

Age  of  Plant 94 — ^This,  however  difficult  to  as- 
certain, may  be  attempted  in  various  ways,  as 
from  their  general  appearances  and  growth. 
The  comiBuaiice  of  life  is  extremely  different 


in  plants,  and  from  this  difference,  they  are 
generally  divided  into  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial. 

The  infancy  of  plants,  like  that  of  animals, 
is  marked  by  the  characters  of  weakness  and 
tenderness ;  in  the  youthful  state  they  acquire 
beauty  and  si2e,  the  vessels  attract  and  convey 
their  juices ;  the  full  growth  is  crowned  with 
the  robust  fibre,  and  full  exercise  of  all  i.s 
functions ;  the  fruit  therefore  ripens ;  but  old 
age  advancing,  the  vessels  begin  gradually  to 
harden  and  lose  their  tone,  they  droop,  the 
juices  move  no  longer  with  equal  celerity  as 
in  youth,  the  vital  powers  cease,  and  they  die. 

Age  of  TWw.— The  age  of  some  trees  may  be 
determined  from  the  number  of  ligneous  annuli 
or  rings.  In  many  sorts  of  tree*,  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  distinguish  these,  and  in 
others,  utterly  impossible.  Some  trees  arrive 
to  an  astonishing  age ;  thus,  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon have  existed  for  2000  years.  In  Eng- 
land, the  oak  is  the  most  durable. 

Many  instances  of  the  extreme  old  age  of 
trees  exist  in  [England  and  elsewhere]  At 
Ellerslie,  three  miles  from  Paisley,  at  the 
birthplace  of  William  Wallace,  is  an  oak,  in 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  celebrated  chieftain  once  shel- 
tered himself  with  many  of  his  followers.  And 
many  others  either  till  lately  or  still  abound  in 
England ;  for  instance,  there  was  one  at  Lang- 
ley  Wood,  near  Bownton  {Dodsley,  An,  Reg,, 
1768,  p.  116),  supposed  to  be  of  1000  years* 
growth;  then  there  is  the  oak  of  William 
Rufus,  in  the  new  Forest ;  the  Fairlop  oak  of 
Hainault  Forest ;  Fisher's  oak  on  the  road  to 
Tonbridge;  Hern's  oak  in  Windsor  Forest: 
Queen  Elizabeth's  oak  at  Heveningham,  in 
Suffolk ;  the  Whinfield  oak,  near  Appleby,  all 
of  great  antiquity.  (Phillip*8  FnUte;  Wither* 
on  Planting,) 

At  Ankerw}'ke,  near  Staines,  is  a  yew  tree, 
that  has  certainly  been  growing  there  since 
the  time  of  King  John ;  and  at  Fountain's  Ab- 
bey, in  Yorkshire,  there  afe  yew  trees  that  are 
probably  some  centuries  older;  and  the  cele- 
brated Spanish  chestnut  tree,  growing  in  Lord 
Ducie's  park,  atTortworth,  in  Gloucestershire, 
which  in  this  reign  of  John  was  called  the 
Great  Chestnut  of  Tortworth,  was  certainly 
growing  there  in  the  days  of  William  of  Noi^ 
mandy. 

AtTrons,  in  the  Grisons,  there  existed  in 
1798,  a  lime  tree  which  was  a  celebrated  plant 
in  the  year  1424,  and  which,  when  last  mea- 
sured, was  61  feet  in  circumference.  The  age 
of  this  specimen  could  not  have  been  less  than 
680  years. 

In  the  year  1776  there  existed  in  the  palace 
garden  of  Granada  some  famous  cypresses, 
which  were  thought  to  have  been  at  least  800 
or  900  years  old. 

Some  of  the  trees  of  oriental  countries,  how- 
ever, attain  to  still  greater  ages  than  any  of 
these :  thus  the  Baobab  trees  of  Africa,  accord- 
ing to  Adanson,  are  6150  years  old ;  and  De- 
candoUe  considers  the  deciduous  cypress  trees 
of  Chapultepec  in  Mexico  to  be  still  older. 

It  would  seem,  that,  after  a  certain  age,  all 
trees  decrease  in  their  rapidity  of  growth,  a 
fact  of  some  importance  to  be  known  to  planu 
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en ;  the  oak,  for  instance,  between  its  fortieth 
and  sixtieth  years;  the  elm  after  its  fiftieth; 
the  spruce  aAer  its  fortieth ;  the  yew  aAer  its 
sixtieth :  of  this  rate  of  growth,  DecandoUe  has 
constmcted  an  interesting  table,  showing  the 
rate  of  increase  in  diameter  of  certain  trees, 
such  as  the  Oak,  Larch,  Elm,  Spruce,  Tew, 
every  10  years  from  1  to  160  years. 

Mr.  Waistell  has  constructed  tables  respect- 
ing the  growth  of  timber,  showing  every  fourth 
year,  from  12  to  100,  the  progressive  annual 
increase  in  the  growth  of  trees,  and  gradual 
decrease  in  the  rate  per  cent  per  annum,  that 
the  annual  increase  bears  to  the  whole  tree.  ' 

AGENTS.  [In  England.]  Land  agents,  are 
rery  commonly  persons  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, little  conversant  with  the  ordinary  details 
of  farming  affairs.  This  is  not  always  a  de- 
sirable state  of  things — it  often  leads  to  oppres- 
sion, to  discord,  and  to  very  bad  farming. 

An  agent  cannot  bind  his  principal  beyond 
the  extent  of  his  limited  authority  (Ferm  v.  Har- 
riaan,  3  T.  R.  676).  For  although  a  principal 
is  bound  by  all  the  acts  of  his  general  agent, 
yet  where  he  appoints  an  agent  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  he  is  only  bound  to  tiie  extent  of 
the  author!^  given. 

"  Agreements  for  a  lease,  made  with  an  agent 
who  acts  under  a  power  of  attorney,  and  a 
lease  executed  by  such  agent  in  pursuance  of 
the  agreement,  shall  bind  the  principal.''  {Ha- 
nUlion  v.  Clnnriearde,  1  Bro.  P.  C.  341.) 

AGISTMENT.  A  term  seemingly  from  the 
the  old  law  French  word  giite^  which  signifies 
a  lying-place,  and  therefore,  as  applied  to  cat- 
tle, supposes  pasturing.  Agistment  accord- 
ingly is  the  pasturing  of  cattle,  the  property 
of  another,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  or  other  valuable  consideration; 
and  the  animals  thus  grazed  are  sometimes 
called  ^ittment*.  **  If,*'  says  Blackstone,  <<a  man 
takes  m  a  horse  or  other  cattle  to  graze  and 
depasture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls 
agistment,  he  takes  them  upon  an  implied  con- 
tract to  return  them  on  demand  to  the  owner. 
(Civ.  Car.  371.)  But  he  cannot  like  an  inn- 
keeper retain  them  till  paynient.*'  Agistment 
also  means  the  profit  arising  from  this  prac- 
tice. The  tithe  of  agistment  is  the  tenth  part. 
of  the  value  for  the  keeping  or  depasturing 
Buch  cattle  as  are  liable  to  pay  it ;  but  it  may 
be  avoided  by  cutting  the  grass  for  stall-feed- 
ing. 

AGREEMENT.  A  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  lands  of  England  are  held  by 
agreements  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.    See  LsASxa. 

These  are  best  made  in  writing,  although 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  terms  not  exceed- 
ing three  years.  (Crosby  v.  WordMioorth, 
6  East,  602.)  An  agreement  to  make  a  lease 
is,  in  equity,  a  good  Tease.  (Hamilton  v.  Card" 
aes«,  2  Bro.  P.  C.  135.)  But  whether  an  instru- 
ment shall  amount  to  a  present  lease  or  only 
as  an  agreement  for  a  future  lease,  will  depend 
on  the  intention  of  the  parties,  to  be  collected 
from  the  instrument  itself.  (Morgan  v.  Bi»8ett, 
3  Taunton,  65.  Baxter  v.  Browne,  2  W.  Black. 
973.)     [See  Customs  op  Couittixs.] 

AGRICULTOR  (Lat  a  husbandman).  The 
word  in  our  language  is  modem,  but  is  getting 
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into  common  use.  It  is,  however,  more  gene* 
rally  written  agriculturist,  and  is  intended  to 
imply  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  cultivat- 
ing the  ground.     (TodtPn  Johnrnn.) 

AGRICULTURE,  HISTORY  OP  (LaU 
apicuHura).  The  art  of  cultivating  the  ground; 
tillage,  husbandry,  as  distinct  from  pasture. 
(7W«  JoAfuon.) 

I  shall,  in  the  present  article,  limit  myself  to 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  agriculture,  which 
became  one  of  the  sustaining  arts  of  life  as 
soon  as  man  was  ordained  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  In  the  garden  of 
Eden,  whose  fertile  soil  and  genial  clime  ap- 
pear to  have  combined  in  maturing  a  continued 
variety  and  unfailing  succession  of  vegetable 
sustenance,  agricultural  operations  were  un- 
known ;  for  that  which  came  spontaneously  to 
perfection  required  no  assistance  from  human 
ingenuity;  and  where  there  is  no  deficiency 
there  can  be  no  inducement  to  strive  for  im- 
provement That  period  of  perfection  was 
but  transitory ;  and  the  Deity  that  had  placed 
man  in  the  garden  **  to  dress  it  and  keep  it," 
eventually  drove  him  thence  *'  to  till  the  earth 
from  whence  he  Was  taken."  (Gen.  ii.  15 ;  iii. 
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From  that  time  to  the  present,  agriculture 
has  been  an  improving  art ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  will  go  on  advanc- 
ing as  long  as  mankind  continues  to  increase. 

Man,  in  his  greatest  state  of  ignorance,  is 
always  found  dependent  for  subsistence  upon 
the  produce  of  the  chase ;  but,  as  population 
increases,  recourse  must  be  had  to  other 
sources  of  food.  And  we  find  in  the  shepherd's 
life  of  the  early  ages,  the  first  step  to  agricul- 
tural art,  the  domestication  of  animals,  which 
it  was  found  to  be  more  convenient  to  have 
constantly  at  hand,  rather  than  to  have  to  seek 
precariously  at  the  very  time  they  were  re- 
quired. As  the  increase  of  population  still 
went  on,  and  the  flocks  and  the  herds  had  pro- 
portionately to  be  enlarged,  one  favourite  spot 
would  be  found  too  small  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  whole ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
and  Lot,  they  would  have  to  separate  and  find 
pasturage  in  different  districts.  ^This  separa^ 
tion  into  tribes  could  not  proceed  beyond  a 
certain  extent ;  and  when  the  land  was  fully 
occupied,  recourse  would  by  necessity  be  had 
to  means  of  increasing  the  produce  of  given 
surfaces  of  soil  instead  of  enlarging  their  ex- 
tent. With  Abraham  and  Isaac  it  is  very 
evident  that  wheat  and  the  other  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  the  rare  and  choice  things  of  their 
country ;  but  when  such  nations  once  learned, 
as  they  might  from  the  example  of  Eg3rpt,  the 
resoufce  such  products  were  in  periods  of  fa- 
mine, arising  from  mortalities  among  their 
cattle,  they  would  soon  pursue  their  interests 
by  cultivating  them.  This  completed,  the  ac- 
quirement of  property  in  land  for  the  space  not 
only  long  occupied,  but  upon  which  the  occu- 
pier had  bestowed  his  labour,  built  his  habita- 
tion, and  had  enclosed  from  injury  by  vagrant 
animals,  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  his 
without  any  one  stopping  to  inquire  what  right 
he  had  to  make  the  enclosure. 

When  once  thus  located,  experience  and 
observation  would  soon  teach  the  employment 
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of  maniires,  irrigation,  times  of  sowing,  and 
other  necessaiy  operations ;  and  every  gene- 
ration would  be  wiser  in  the  art  than  that 
which  preceded  it    This  especially  has  oc- 
corred  in  these  more  northern  climates,  where 
an  and  indastry  has  to  compensate  for  a  defi- 
ciency of   natural  advantages.     "Enlarging 
numbers,"  observes  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  "only 
magnify  the    effect;   for   mankind   seem  to 
thrive  and  civilize  in  proportion  as  they  mul- 
tiplj;  and,  by  a  recurrent  action,  to  multiply 
again  in  proportion  as  they  civilize  and  pros- 
per."   In  this  manner  improved  modes  of  cul-' 
tivation,  the  introduction  of  new  species,  and 
of  more  fruitful  varieties  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, have  universally  kept  pace  with  -an  in- 
creasing population.    This   resting   upon  a 
basis  of  facts,  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  refutes  Mr.  Malthus's  superficial 
theory  of  over-production.    The  agricultural 
produce  of  England  has  gradually  increased 
from  the  insignificant  amount  that  was  its 
▼alae  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  to 
the  enormous  annual  return  of  200,000,000/. ; 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  iams  country,  and 
mnch  more  in  other  parts  t>f  the  world,  the 
prodoee  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  the  total 
ioil  is  capable  of  returning. 

Agriculture  is  the  art  of  obtaining  from  the 
earth  food  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  his 
domestic  animals ;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
art  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  produce 
a:  the  smallest  possible  expense.  Upon  the 
importance  of  the  art,  it  is  needless,  therefore, 
to  insist;  for  by  it  every  country  is  enabled  to 
rapport  in  comfort  an  abundant  population. 
On  this  its  strength  as  a  nation  depends ;  and 
by  it  its  independence  is  secured.  An  agricul- 
tsral  country  has  within  itself  tiie  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life;  and,  to  defend  these, 
there  will  never  be  wanting  a  host  of  patriot 
soldiers. 

Of  the  pleasure  attending  the  judicious  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
facts.  The  villa  farms  sprinkled  throughout 
our  happy  land,  the  establishments  of  Holk- 
ham,  Wobum,  dbc,  would  never  have  been 
formed  if  the  occupation  connected  with  tiiem 
vas  not  delightftil.  We  have  an  unexception- 
able witness  to  the  same  fact  in  the  late  Mr. 
Hoscoe,  the  elegant,  talented  author  of  the 
Lives  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  of  Leo  the 
Tenth.  Mr.  Roscoe  was  the  son  of  an  exfien 
sive  potato  grower,  near  Liverpool.  In  the 
cnliivadon  of  that  and  other  farm  produce,  he 
had  been  an  active  labourer;  and  he  who  thus 
had  enjoyed  the  delights  that  spring  from  lite- 
rary pursuits,  and  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
foil,  has  left  this  recorded  opinion,  **lf  I  was 
^ed  whom  I  consider  to  be  the  happiest  of 
the  human  race,  I  should  answer,  those  who 
colfivate  the  earth  by  their  own  hands." 

We  ha?e  but  little  information  to  guide  us 
as  to  the  country  in  which  man  first  cultivated 
the  soil ;  nor  of  that  in  which  he  first  settled 
after  the  deluge.  Thus  much,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  we  have  the  earliest  authentic  ac- 
coont  of  the  stale  of  agriculture  as  it  existed 
2UDong  the  Egyptians  and  their  bond-servants, 
the  Israelites.  From  the  former,  probably,the 
Creeks  were  descended.  The  Romans,  at  a 
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later  period,  were  a  colony  from  Greece ;  and 
from  the  Romans  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
derived  their  earliest  marked  improvement  in 
the  arts. 

Our  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, then,  will  be  divided  into,  1.  The  agricul- 
ture of  the  Egyptians  and  other  eastern 
nations;  2.  The  agriculture  of  the  Greeks; 
3.  The  agriculture  of  the  Romans;  4.  The 
agriculture  of  the  Britons,  including  a  cursory 
notice  of  its  present  state  among  the  chief 
nations  of  Europe. 

L    Tax   AoaicvLTuas    or    thb    Eotptiahs, 

IbRAXLITKS,    AHD     OTHSa     XAaLT     EASTBBir 

Nations. 

Every  family  of  these  primitive  nations  had 
its  appointed  district  for  pasturage,  if  it  pur- 
sued a  pastoral  life ;  or  its  allotted  enclosure, 
if  it  was  occupied  by  tilling  the  earth.  There 
was  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the 
monarch  and  his  people:  each  had  a  certain- 
space  of  land  from  which  he  and  his  family 
were  to  derive  their  subsistence. 
•  The  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Israelites, 
were  flock-masters.  The  latter  were  particu- 
larly so;  and,  as  Joseph's  brethren  said  to 
Pharaoh,  ''their  trade  was  about  oattle  from 
their  youth."  (Gen.  xlvi.  84.)  When,  there- 
fore, they  eame  into  Egypt,  they  desired  the 
low-lying  land  of  Goshen,  as  producing  the 
most  perennial  of  pasture.  {Gm,  xlvii.  4.)  It 
is  true  that  the  same  authority  says,  **  Every 
shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians;" but  this  was  because,  about  a  century 
before  the  arrival  of  Joseph  among  them,  a 
tribe  of  Gushite  shepherds  from  Arabia  had 
conquered  their  nation,  and  held  them  in  sla- 
very; till,  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  thirty 
years,  they  regained  their  liberty  about  twentj-- 
seven  years  before  Joseph  was  promoted  by 
Pharaoh.  That  the  Egyptians  were  flock- 
masters  is  certain,  from  many  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.  Thus,  when  Pharaoh  gave  per- 
mission to  the  Israelites  to  dwell  in  Goshen, 
he  added,  as  he  spoke  to  Joseph,  "And  if  thou 
knowest  any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then 
make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle"  (Gen.  xlvii. 
6.) ;  and  when  the  murrain  Qarne  into  Egypt, 
it  was  upon  their  horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen, 
and  sheep.  (BxotL  ix.  3.) 

The  attention  and  care  necessary  to  be  paid 
to  their  domestic  animals  were  evidently  well 
known  and  attended  to ;  for  when  they  pro 
posed  to  settle  in  a  land,  their  first  thought, 
was  to  build  "sheepfolds  for  their  cattle." 
(Numb,  xxxii  16.)  They  had  stalls  for  their 
oxen  (Hab.  iiu  17),  and  for  all  their  beasts 
Thus  King  Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  made 
''stalls  for  all  manner 'Of  beasts,  and  cotes  for 
flocks;  moreover,  he  provided  him  possessions 
of  flocks  and  herds  in  abundance"  (2  Chron 
xxxiL  28) ;  and  that  this  abundance  exceeded 
the  possessions  of  the  greatest  of  our  modern 
flock-masters,  we  may  readily  acknowledge, 
when  we  read  that  "  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  was 
a  sheep-master,  and  rendered  unto  the  king  of 
Israel  100,000  lambs,  and  100,000  rams,  with 
the  wooL"  (2  Kings,  iii.  4.) 

They  prepared  the  provender  for  their 
horses  and  asses  of  chafi",  or  cut  straw  and 
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barley.  (Judges,  xix.  21 ;  1  Kings,  iv.  28.) 
Our  translation  does  not  explicitly  state  this, 
bat  it  is  clear  in  the  Hebrew  original.  (Dr. 
Kennicotfs  xxivth  Codex;  Harmer^s  Observa- 
tions, i.  423.)  It  is  also  certain,  from  the  He- 
brew original,  that  they  tied  tip  calves  and 
bullocks  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them 
(Jerem,  xlvi.  21 ;  Amos,  vi.  4,  &C.,  ParkhunVs 
Hebrew  Lexicon ,  673) ;  and  that  Uiey  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  the  dairy.  "  Surely 
the  churning  of  milk,"  says  Solomon,  "  bring- 
eth  forth  butter"  (Prov,  xxx.  3n  ;  and  Samuel 
spealcs  of  the  "cheese  of  kine."  (2  Sam,  xxvii. 
29.)  The  chief  vegetable  products  cultivated 
by  these  eastern  nations  were,  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  lentils,  rye,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
(Exo(L  ix.  31;  Levit,  xix.  10;  2  Sam.  xvii. 
28.  &c.) 

The  scanty  notices  which  we  have  of  their 
tillage,  give  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were  skilful  husbandmen.  The  name  for  till- 
age ( Obed)  emphatically  expresses  their  idea 
of  it ;  for  it  literally  means  to  serve  the  ground. 
(Parkhursf,  508.)  And  that  the  cares  and  at- 
tention necessary  were  well  sustained,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact,  that  David,  for  his  extensive 
estate,  had  an  overseer  for  the  storehouses  in 
the  fields;  another  over  the  tillage  of  the 
ground ;  a  third  over  the  vineyards ;  a  fourth 
over  the  olive  trees;  two  to  superintend  his 
herds;  a  seventh  over  his  camels;  an  eighth' 
to  superintend  his  flocks;  and  a  ninth  to  attend 
similarly  to  the  asses.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 — 
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Of  their  ploughing,  we  know  that  they  turned 
up  the  soil  in  ridges,  similarly  to  our  own 
practice ;  for  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  husband- 
man signifies  a  man  who  does  so.  (Parkhurst, 
93.)  That  they  ploughed  with  two  beasts  of  the 
same  species  attached  abreast  to  the  plough. 
(Deut. x.xii.10.)  That  the  yoke,  or^ollar  was  fast- 
ened to  the  neck  of  the  animal ;  and  that  the 
plough,  in  its  mode  of  drawing  the  furrows,  re- 
sembled our  own ;  for  we  read  of  their  sharp- 
ening the  coulter  and  the  ploughshare.  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  20,  6cc.)  Ploughing  was  an  operation 
that  they  were  aware  might  be  beneficially 
performed  at  all  seasons ;  for  Solomon  men- 
tions it  as  a  symptom  of  a  sluggard,  that  he 
will  not  plough  in  the  winter  (Prov.  xx.  4);  and 
that  too  much  care  could  not  be  devoted  to  it, 
they  expressed,  by  deriving  their  name  for 
ploughing  from  a  Hebrew  root,  which  signifies 
silent  thought  and  attention,  (Parkhurst,  244.) 

Their  sowing  was  broadcast,  from  a  basket 
(Amos,  xi.  13 ;  Psaim  cxxvi.  6) ;  and  they  gave 
the  land  a  second  superficial  ploughing  to 
cover  the  seed.  It  is  true  that  harrowing  is 
mentioned  in  our  translation  (Job,  xxxix.  10) ; 
but  Schultens  and  other  Hebraists  agree  that 
harrowing  was  not  practised  by  them.  Rus- 
sell, in  remarking  upon  the  mode  of  cultivation 
now  practised  near  Aleppo,  says,  "  No  harrow 
is  used,  but  the  ground  is  ploughed  a  second 
time  after  it  is  sown,  to  cover  the  grain.^" 
(Parkhurst,  720.) 

The  afier-cultivation  apparently  was  not 
neglected ;  they  had  hoes  or  mattocks,  which 
they  employed  for  extirpating  injurious  plants. 
"  On  all  hills,"  says  the  prophet,  "  that  shall 
be  digged  with  the  mattock,  there  shall  not 
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come  thither  the  fear  of  briers  and  thorns." 
(Isa.  vii.  25.)  In  those  hot  climates  a  plentiful 
supply  of  moisture  was  necessary  for  a  health- 
ful vegetation ;  and  the  simile  of  desolation, 
employed  by  the  same  prophet,  is  "  a  garden 
that  hath  no  water."  {Jsa.  i.  30.)  In  Egypt 
they  irrigated  their  lands ;  and  the  water  thus 
supplied  to  them  was  raised  by  an  hydraulic 
machine,  worked  by  men  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  modern  tread-wheel.  To  this  practice 
Moses  alludes,  when  he  reminds  the  Israelites 
of  their  sowing  their  seed  in  Egypt,  and  water- 
ing it  with  their  feet,  a  practice  still  pursued 
in  Arabia.  (Deut.  xi.  10 ;  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en 
Arable,  i.  121.) 

When  the  com  was  ripe,  it  was  cut  with 
either  a  sickle  or  a  scythe  (Jer.  1.  16 ;  Joelj  iii. 
13),  was  bound  into  sheaves  {Psalm  cxxix.  7; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19,  &c.),  and  was  conveyed  in 
carts  (Amos,  ii.  13),  either  immediately  to  the 
threshing-floor  or  to  the  bam.  They  never 
formed  it  into  stacks  as  we  do.  These  pas- 
sages in  the  Scriptures  (Exod.  xxii.  6 ;  Judg. 
XV.  5;  Job,  v.  26)  refer  exclusively  to  the 
thraves  or  shocks  in  which  the  sheaves  are 
reared  as  they  are  cut  (Harmer's  Observ.  iv. 
145,  ice.)  The  threshing-floors,  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day,  were  evidently  level  plats 
of  ground  in  the  open  air.  (Judg.  vi.  37 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  18 — ^25,  Ac.)  They  were  sii 
placed  that  the  wind  might,  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  remove  the  chief  part  of  the  chaff. 
They,  perhaps,  had  threshing-floors  under 
cover,  to  be  used  in  inclement  seasons ;  for 
Hosea  (ii.  35),  speaking  of  "the  summer 
threshing-floors,"  justifies  such  surmise.  The 
instruments  and  modes  of  threshing  were  va- 
rious. They  are  all  mentioned  in  these  two 
verses  of  the  prophet ;  "  Fitches  are  not 
threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument,  neither 
is  a  cart-wheel  turned  upon  the  cummin,  but 
the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff*,  and  the 
cummin  with  a  rod.  Bread-corn  is  bruised 
because  he  will  not  ever  be  threshing  it,  nor 
break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart,  nor  bruise 
it  with  his  horsemen."  (Isaiah,  xxviii.  27,  28.) 
When  the  seed  was  threshed  by  horses,  they 
were  ridden  by  men ;  and  when  by  cattle,  al- 
though* forbidden  to  be  muzzled  (i)etf/.  xxv.  4), 
yet  they  were  evidently  taught  to  perform  the 
labour.  (Hosea,  x.  11.)  The  "instrument" 
was  a  kind  of  sledge  made  of  thick  boards, 
and  furnished  underneath  with  teeth  of  iron. 
(Isaiah,  xli.  15;  Parkhurst,  242,  412.)  The 
revolving  wheels  of  a  cart,  and  the  various 
sized  poles  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
need  no  further  comment  To  complete  the 
dressing  of  the  corn,  it  was  passed  through  a 
sieve  (Amos,  ix.  9),  and  thrown  up  against  the 
wind  by  means  of  a  shovel.  The  fan  was, 
and  is  still,  unknown  to  the  eastern  husband- 
men ;  and  where  that  word  is  employed  in  our 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  original 
seems  to  intend  either  the  wind  or  the  shovel. 
{Ivaiah,  xxx.  24;  Jer.  xv.  7;  Parkhurst,  183, 
689.) 

Of  their  knowledge  of  manures  we  know 
little.  Wood  was  so  scarce  that  they  con- 
sumed the  dung  of  their  animals  for  fuel. 
(Parkhurst,  764.)  Perhaps  it  was  this  defi- 
ciency of  carbonaceous  matters  for  their  lands 
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thai  makes  an  attendon  to  fallowing  so  strictly 
eojoined.   (Levil.  zix.  23 ;  zxv.  3;  HoaeOy  x.  12, 

The  landed  estates  were  large,  both  of  the 
kings  and  of  some  of  their  sabjects ;  for  we  read 
that  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  **  had  much  both  in 
the  low  countiy  and  in  the  plains ;  husband- 
men also,  and  vine-dressers  in  the  moun- 
tains and  in  Carmel,  for  he  loved  husbandr/' 
(2  Chron,  xzvi.  10) ;  that  Elijah ^ound  Elisha 
with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  at  plough,  himself 
being  with  the  twelfth  yoke  (1  Kings,  xix.  19) ; 
and  that  Job,  the  greatest  man  of  the  east,  had 
14,000  sheep,  6000  camels,  1000  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  1000  she-asses.  (Job,  i.  3  ;  xlii.  12.)  In 
the  time  of  Isaiali,  the  accumulation  of  landed 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors  was 
so  much  on  the  increase,  that  a  curse  was  ut- 
tered against  this  engrossment  "Wo  unto 
them,"  says  the  prophet,  **  that  join  house  to 
house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no 
place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth."     (haiah,  v.  8.) 

IL  Tkb  Agbicultubk  ot  tob  Gbbbks. 


§==^D 


1.  Aaeieiit  implemeiit  from  a  tombstone  at  Atheni. 
1  Tb«  Greek  plough.    3.  The  ipade.    4  and  5.  Hoei. 

Revelation  has  taught  us  to  ofier  up  our 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  all  benefits  to 
the  one  omni-beneficent  Creator  and  provider 
of  the  universe.  The  less  enlightened  ancients, 
whose  rehgion  was  mythological,  equally  con- 
iinced  with  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  some 
divine  first  cause  and  providence,  like  us  of- 
fered up  their  votive  petitions  and  hymns  of 
praise,  though  the  objects  of  their  worship 
were  as  many  as  the  benefits  or  the  evils  to 
which  man  is  subject. 

Agriculture  was  too  important  and  ttx)  bene- 
ficial an  art  not  to  demand,  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  nations  too  polished  and  dis- 
cerning not  to  afford  to  it,  a  very  plentiful  se- 
ries of  presiding  deities.  They  attributed  to 
Ceres — as  their  progenitors,  the  Egyptians,  did 
to  Isis — the  invention  of  the  arts  of  tilling  the 
soil.  Ceres  is  said  to  have  imparted  these  to 
Triptolemus,  of  Eleusis,  and  to  have  sent  him 
as  her  missionary  round  the  world  to  teach 
mankind  the  best  modes  of  ploughing,  sowing, 
and  reaping.  In  gratitude  for  this,  the  Greeks, 
about  1356  years  before  the  Christian  era,  es- 
lablished,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  en- 
daring  of  all  their  religious  ceremonies ;  for 
they  were  not  established  at  Rome  till  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  Superstition  is  a  pro- 
lific weakness ;  and,  consequently,  by  degrees, 
every  operation  of  agriculture,  and  every  pe- 
nod  of  the  growth  of  crops,  obtained  its  pre- 
uding  and  tutelary  deity.  The  goddess,  Terra, 
was  the  guardian  of  the  soil ;  SUrcutiua  pre- 


sided over  the  manures ;  Volutia  guarded  the 
crops  whilst  evolving  their  leaves  ;  Flora  re- 
ceived the  still  more  watchful  duty  of  shelter- 
ing their  blossom ;  they  passed  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Lacfantia  when  swelling  with  milky 
juices;  Rubigo  protected  them  from  blight; 
and  they  successively  became  the  care  of  Hot- 
tUina,  as  they  shot  into  ears;  of  Matura  as 
they  ripened ;  and  of  Tutelina  when  they  were 
reaped.  Such  creations  of  polytheism  are  fa- 
bles ;  but  they  are  errors  that  should  even  now 
give  rise  to  feelings  of  gratification  rather  than 
of  contempt.  They  must  please  by -their  ele- 
gance ;  and  much  more  when  we  reflect  that  it 
is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  anterior  nations, 
through  thousands  of  years,  that  they  detected 
and  acknowledged  a  Great  First  Cause. 

Unlike  the  arts  of  luxury,  Agriculture  has 
never  been  subject  to  any  retrograde  revolu- 
tions ;  being  an  occupation  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  mankind  in  any  degree  of  com- 
fort, it  has  always  continued  to  receive  their 
first  attention ;  and  no  succeeding  age  has  been 
more  imperfect,  but  in  general  more  expert,  in 
the  art  than  that  which  has  preceded  it  The 
Greeks  are  not  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  for 
their  agriculture  appears  to  have  been  much 
the  same  in  the  earliest  brief  notices  we  have 
of  them,  as  it  was  with  the  nation  of  which 
they  were  an  oflset.  The  early  Grecians,  like 
all  new  nations,  were  divided  into  but  two 
classes;  landed  proprietors,  and  Helots,  or 
slaves;  and  the  estates  of  the  former  were 
little  larger  than  were  sufficient  to  supply  their 
respective  households  with  necessaries.  We 
read  of  princes  among  them ;  and  as  we  dwell 
upon  the  splendid  details  of  the  Trojan  war, 
associate  with  such  titles,  unreflectingly,  all 
the  pageantry  and  luxury  of  modem  potentates, 
that  are  distinguished  by  similar  titles.  But 
in  this  we  are  decidedly  wrong ;  for  there  was 
probably  not  a  leader  of  the  Greeks  who  did 
not,  like  the  father  of  Ulysses,  assist  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  farming  operations.  (Ho- 
mer^ a  Odyu,  1.  xxiv.)  Hesiod  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  gives  us  any  detail  of  the  Grecian 
agriculture.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  Homer ;  and,  in  that  case,  to 
have  flourished  about  nine  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  His  practical  statements, 
however,  are  very  meager ;  we  have,  therefbre, 
preferred  taking  Xenophon*$  (Eeonomica  as  our 
text,  and  introducing  the  statements  of  other 
authors,  as  they  may  occur,  to  supply  deficien- 
cies or  to  aflbrd  illustrations. 

Xenophon  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  369 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  The  follow- 
ing narrative  of  the  Greek  agriculture  is  from 
his  "  Essay,"  if  not  otherwise  specified. 

In  Xenophon's  time  the  landed  proprietor 
no  longer  laboured  upon  his  farm,  but  had  a 
steward  as  a  general  superintendant,  and  nu- 
merous labourers,  yet  he  always  advises  the 
master  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs.  "  My  ser- 
vant," he  says,  "  leads  my  horse  into  the  fields, 
and  J  walk  thither  for  the  sake  of  exercise  in 
a  purer  air;  and  when  arrived  where  my  work- 
men are  planting  trees,  tilling  the  ground,  and 
tlie  like,  I  observe  how  every  thing  is  per- 
formed, and  study  whether  any  of  these  opera- 
tions may  be  improved."    After  his  ride,  his 
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servant  took  his  horse,  and  led  him  home, 
"taking  with  him,"  he  adds,  "to  my  house, 
such  things  as  are  wanted,  and  I  wafk  home, 
wash  my  bauds,  and  dine  off  whatever  is  pre- 
pared for  me  moderately."  "  No  man,"  he 
says,  "  can  be  a  farmer,  till  he  is  taught  by 
experience ;  observation  and  instruction  may 
do  much,  but  practice  teaches  many  particu- 
lars which  no  master  would  ever  have  thought 
to  remark  upon."  "  Before  we  commence  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,"  he  observes,  that,  "  we 
should  notice  what  crops  flourish  best  upon  it ; 
and  we  may  even  learn  from  the  weeds  it  pro- 
duces, what  it  will  best  support," 

**  Falliitowff,  or  frequent  ploughing  in  spring 
or  summer,"  he  observes,  *•  is  of  great  advan- 
tage ;"  and  Hesiod  advises  the  farmer  (  Works 
and  Days,  50)  always  to  be  provided  with  a 
spare  plough,  that  no  accident  may  interrupt 
the  operation.  The  same  author  directs  the 
pjoughman  to  be  very  careful  in  his  work. 
"  Let  him,"  he  says, "  attend  to  his  employment, 
and  trace  the  furrows  carefully  in  straight 
lines,  not  looking  around  him,  having  his  mind 
intent  upon  what  he  is  doing."  Ibid,  441 — 443. 

Theophrastus  evidently  thought  that  the  soil 
could  not  be  ploughed  and  stirred  about  too 
much,  or  unseasonably;  for  the  object  is  to 
let  the  earth  feel  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
sun  of  summer,  to  invert  the  soil,  and  render 
it  free7  light,  and  clear  of  all  weeds,  so  that  it 
can  most  easily  afford  nourishment  {De  Cau- 
«M  Plant,  lib.  ill.  cap.  2,  6.) 

Xenophon  recommends  green  plants  to  be 
ploughed  in,  and  even  crops  to  be  raised  for 
the  purpose ;  **  for  such,"  he  says,  "  enrich  the 
soil  as  much  as  dung."  He  also  recommends 
earth  that  has  been  long  under  water  to  be  put 
upon  land  to  enrich  it,  upon  a  scientific  prin- 
ciple which  we  shall  explain  under  Irbioa- 
Tioir.  Theophrastus,  who  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c,  is  still  more  particular  upon 
the  subject  of  manures.  He  states  his  convic- 
tion that  a  proper  mixture  of  soils,  as  clay 
with  sand,  and  the  contrary,  would  produce 
crops  as  luxuriant  as  could  be  effected  by  the 
agency  of  manures.  He  describes  the  pro- 
perties that  render  dungs  beneficial  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  dwells  upon  composts.  {Hist,  of 
Plantsj  ii.  cap.  8.)  Xenophon  recommends  the 
stubble  at  reaping  time  to  be  left  long,  if  the 
straw  is  abundant ;  *<  and  this,  if  burned,  will 
enrich  the  soil  very  much,  or  it  may  be  cut  and 
mixed  with  dung."  "The  time  of  sowing," 
says  Xenophon,  "must  be  regulated  by  fiie 
season ;  and  it  is  best  to  allow  seed  enough." 

Weeds  were  carefully  eradicated  from  among 
their  crops ;  "  for,  besides  the  hindrance  they 
are  to  com,  or  other  profitable  plants,  they 
keep  the  ground  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  a 
free  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air."  Homer 
describes  Laertes  as  hoeitt^,  when  found  by  his 
son  Ulysses.     (  Odyss.  ixiv.  226.) 

Waier-eouraes  and  ditches  .were  made  to  drain 
away  "  the  wet  which  is  apt  to  do  great  damage 
to  com." 

Homer  describes  the  mode  of  threshing  com 

by  the  trampling  of  oxen  (7/tW,  xx.  lin.  495, 

&c.);  and  to  get  the   grain  clear  from  the 

straw,  Xenophon  observes,  "  the  men  who  have 

^e  care  of  the  work  take  care  to  shake  up  the 


straw  as  they  see  occasion,  flinging  into  tho 
way  of  the  cattle's  fe^t  such  com  as  they  ob- 
serve to  remain  in  the  straw."  From  Theo- 
phrastus and  Xenophon  combined,  we  can  also 
very  particularly  make  out  that  the  .Gre^s 
separated  the  grain  from  the  chaff  by  throwing 
it  with  a  shovel  against  the  wind. 

ni.  Tax  AeaicuLTuax  of  ths  Romavs. 

v'       1 


1, 9,  3,  Ploagtai  uaed  by  tb«  Vomiins  fn  different  afea. 
4.  The  yoke  for  fixing  the  cattle.  5.  The  reaping  book. 
6.  Tlie  leythe. 

It  is  certain,  that  at  a  very  early  age  Italy 
received  colonies*  from  the  Pelasgi  and  Arca- 
dians ;  and  that,  consequently,  with  them  the 
arts  of  Greece  were  introduced ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  there  was  then  a  similarity  in 
the  practice  of  agriculture  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

About  753  years  before  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
Romulus  founded  the  city  of  Rome,  whose  in- 
habitants were  destined  to  be  the  conquerors 
and  the  improvers  of  Europe.  The  Roman 
eagle  was  triumphant  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece, 
Carthage,  and  Macedon  ;  and  the  warriors  who 
bore  it  on  to  victory,  in  those  and  other  coun- 
tries, being  all  possessors  of  land  of  a  larger 
6r  smaller  extent,  naturally  introduced,  upon 
their  retum,  any  superior  vegetable,  or  im- 
proved mode  of  culture,  which  they  observed 
in  those  highly  civilized  seats  of  their  victories. 

I^us  the  arts  of  Rome  arrived  at  a  degree 
of  superiority  that  was  the  f  esult  of  the  accu- 
mulated improvements  of  other  nations ;  and. 
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finaUy,  vhen  Rome  became  in  tarn  the  oon- 
qoered,  the  victors  became  acquainted  with 
this  acrumoJated  knowledge,  and  diflased  it 
over  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  agricailture  of  the  early  Romans  we 
know  but  little;  but  of  its  state  during  the 
period  of  their  greatest  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment, we  fortunately  have  very  full  informar 
doQ.  Cato  in  the  second,  and  Varro  in  the 
first  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Virgil, 
ai  the  period  of  that  event.  Columella  and 
Pliny  but  few  years  subsequently,  and  Palla- 
dios  in  the  seco^^d  or  fourth  century,  each 
wrote  a  worjc  upon  agriculture,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  that  by  Columella,  Imve  come 
down  to  us  entire. 

From  these  various  authorities  we  derive 
full  information ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  a*,  the 
correct  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  cultivation 
possessed  by  that  great  nation. 

1.  Size  of  fhe  R/tman  Farms^ — When  Romu- 
lus first  partitioned  the  lands  of  the  infant  state 
among  his  followers,  he  assigned  to  no  one 
more  than  he  could  cultivate.  This  was  a 
space  of  only  two  acres.  (  Varro^  i.  10 ;  PUni/t 
xviL  1 1 .)  After  the  kings  were  expelled,  seven 
acres  were  allotted  to  each  citizen.  (PUny, 
iviii.  3.)  Cincinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fa- 
bricins,  Regulus,  and  others,  distinguished  as 
the  most  deserving  of  the  Romans,  had  no 
larger  estates  than  this.  Cincinnatus,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  possessed  only  four 
acres.  {IbitLs  ColumeUoy  i.  3,  <Scc.)  On  these 
limited  spaces  they  dwelt,  and  cultivated  them 
vith  their  own  hands.  It  was  from  the  plough 
that  Cincinnatus  was  summoned  to  be  Rotator 
(Livyt  iii.  26)  ;  and  the  Samnian  ambassadors 
foand  Curius  Dentatus  cooking  his  own  repast 
of  v^tables  in  an  earthen  vesseL  {Plutarch^ 
in  tita  Cato,  Ceiu.) 

Some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome  derived 
their  patronymic  names  from  ancestors  desig- 
nated after  some  vegetable,  in  the  cultivation 
of  which  they  excelled,  as  in  the  examples  of 
the  Pabii,  Pisones,  Lentuli,  Cicerones,  and  the 
like.  {PUny^  xviii.  1.)  In  those  day^,  "when 
they  praised  a  good  man,  they  called  him  an 
agriculturist  and  a  good  husbandman:  he  was 
thoiight  to  be  very  greatly  honoured  who  was 
thus  praised."  {Coin,  in  Prmf.^  As  the  limits 
of  the  empire  extanded,  and  its  wealth  increas- 
ed, the  estates  of  the  Roman  proprietors  became 
very  greatly  enlarged ;  and,  as  we  shall  see 
more  particularly  mentioned  in  our  historical 
notices  of  gardening,  attained  to  a  value  of 
W,000i  [Pluiareh  in  viU  Marius  et  Luctdlm.) 
Such  extensive  proprietors  let  portions  of  their 
estates  to  other  citizens,  who,  if  they  paid  for 
them  a  certain  rent,  like  our  modem  tenants, 
were  called  Coloni  {Columella^  i.  7;  Pliny, 
EpUL  X.  24)  and  PoUtores.,  or  Parliariiy  if  they 
shared  the  produce  in  stated  proportions  with 
the  proprieior.  (Pliuy,  Epist,  vii.  30,  and  ix. 
37,  &c)  Leases  were  occasionally  granted, 
^ich  appear  to  have  been  of  longer  duration 
than  five  years.  (Ibid.  ix.  37.) 

2.  Diitinetion  of  Snih. — Soils  were  charac- 
tcriud  by  six  diflferent  qualities,  and  w«re 
described  as  rich  or  poor,  free  or  stiSi  wet  or 
dry.  (Ca&iM.  iL  2.) 


The  best  soil  they  thought  had  a  blackish 
colour,  was  glutinous  when  wet,  and  friable 
when  dry ;  exhaled  an  agreeable  smell  when 
ploughed,  imbibed  water  readily,  retaining  a  j 
sufficiency,  and  discharging  what  was  super- 
fluous ;  not  injurious  to  the  plough  irons  by 
causing  a  salt  rust ;  frequented  by  crows  and 
rooks  at  the  time  of  ploughing ;  and,  when  at 
rest,  speedily  covered  with  a  rich  turf.  (  Virg, 
Georg.  ii.  203,  217, 238,  248 ;  PUny,  ivii.  5.) 

Vines  required  a  light  soil,  and  com  a  heavy, 
deep,  and  rich  one.  {Virg.  Georg.  ii.  29;  Cato, 
vi.) 

3.  Manures. — ^The  dung  of  animals  was  par- 
ticularly esteemed  by  the  Romans  for  enrich- 
ing their  soil.  **  Study,"  says  Cato,  "  to  have 
a  large  dunghill."  (Cafo,  v.)  They  assidu- 
ously collected  it  and  stored  it  in  covered  pits, 
so  as  to  check  the  escape  of  the  drainage. 
{Colum.  i.  6;  PUny,  xvii.  9,  and  xxiv.  19.) 
They  sowed  pulverized  pigeons'  dung  and  the 
like  over  their  crops,  and  mixed  it  with  the 
surface  soil  by  means  of  the  sarcle  or  hoe. 
{Colum.  i.  16 ;  Cato,  xxxvi.)  They  were  aware 
of  the  benefit  of  mixing  together  earth  of  oppo- 
site qualities  {Ibid,),  and  of  sowing  lupines 
and  ploughing  them  in  while  green.  (  VarrOf  i. 
23.)  They  burnt  the  stubble  upon  the  ground, 
and  isven  collected  shrubs  and  the  like  for  the 
similar  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil  with 
their  ashes.  ( Virg.  Georg,  i.  84 ;  Pliny,  xvii. 
6,  25.) 

Pliny  also  mentions  that  lime  was  employed 
as  a  fertilizer  in  Gaul,  and  marl  in  the  same 
country  and  Britain ;  but  we  can  only  surmise 
hence  that  they  were  also  probably  employed 
by  the  Romans.  (Pliny,  xvii.  8,  and  xvii.  5.) 

4.  Draining^ — ^The  superfluous  water  of  soils 
was  carried  ofi*  by  means  both  of  open  and 
covered  drains.  (Colum.  ii.  2,  8  j  Pliny,  xvii. 
c. ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  109.)  Cato  is  very  particu^ 
lar  in  his  directions  for  making  them..  (Caio, 
xliii.  clx.) 

5.  Crops. — ;They  cultivated  wheat,  spelt, 
barley,  oats,  flax,  beans,  pease,  lupines,  kidney- 
beans,  lentils,  tares,  sesame,  turnips,  vines, 
olives,  willows,  and  the  like.  To  cite  the  au- 
thorities who  mention  each  of  these  would  be 
needless,  for  they  are  noticed  in  all  the  Roman 
writers  upon  agriculture.  Of  the  relative  im- 
portance or  proportion  in  whidi  the  crops 
were  profitable  to  the  Romans,  we  have  this 
judgment  of  Cato : — "  If  you  can  buy  100  acres 
of  land  in  a  very  good  situation,  the  vineyard 
is  the  first  object  if  it  yields  much  wine ;  in 
the  second  place,  a  well-watered  garden ;  in 
the  third,  a  willow  plantation  ;  in  the  fourth, 
an  olive  ground ;  in  the  fifth,  a  meadow ;  in 
the  sixth,  corn  ground;  in  the  seventh,  an 
underwood,  a  plantation  yielding  stout  poles 
for  training  the  vine ;  and  in  the  ninth,  a  wood 
where  mast  grows."  {Cato,  i.) 

They  made  hay,  and  the  process  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  as  in  modern  times.  After » 
being  cut  it  was  turned  with  forks,  piled  into 
conical  heaps,  and  finally  into  stacks  or  under 
cover.  But  the  mowing  was  imperfectly  per- 
formed ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  hay  was  removed 
from  the  field,  the  mowers  haJd  to  go  over  it 
again.  (  Farro ,-  Colum.  ii.  J22.) 

6.  Implemenis. — The  plough  consisted  of  se- 
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veral  parts :  the  beam  to  which  the  yoke  of  the 
oxen  was  fastened ;  the  tail  or  handle  termi- 
nated in  a  cross  bar,  with  which  the  ploughman 
guided  the  instrument;  it  had  a  ploughshare, 
the  share-beam  to  which  it  was  fixed,  and  two 
mould-boards,  a  coulter,  and  a  plough-staff  for 
cleaning  the  ploughshare.  (Oi>/</.  Pont,  i.  8, 
67  ;  Virg.  G,  i.  170 ;  Piiny,  xvii.  18,  19.)  Some 
of  their^  ploughs  had  wheels,  and  some  were 
without  coulters  and  earth-boards.  Besides 
this,  they  had  spades,  rakes,  hoes,  with  plain 
and  with  forked  blades,  harrows,  mattocks, 
and  similar  implements. 

7.  Operations. — Ploughing  was  usually  per- 
formed by  two  oxen,  though  three  were  some- 
times employed.  They  were  yoked  abreast, 
and  trained  when  young  to  the  employment. 
{Cicero,  in  Verr,  iii.  21 ;  CoL  vi.  2,  10  ;  Pliny, 
xviii.  18 ;  Tirg.  G,  iii.  163,  &c.)  They  were 
usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  but  sometimes  by 
the  horns.  {Puny,  viii.  46;  Colnm.  ii.  2.) 
There  was  but  one  man  to  a  plough,  which  he 
guided,  and  managed  the  oxen  with  a  goad. 
{Pliny,  Epist.  viii.  17.) 

They  sometimes  ploughed  in  ridges,  and 
sometimes  not.  They  did  not  take  a  circuit 
when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  field,  as  is 
our  practice,  but  returned  close  to  the  furrow. 
They  were  very  particular  in  drawing  stmight 
and  equal  sized  furrows.  ( Pliny,  xviii.  1 9,  s.  49.) 

They  seem  to  have  ploughed  three  times  al- 
ways before  they  sowed  (  Varro,  i.  29)  ;  and  to 
stiff  soils  even  as  many  as  nine  ploughings  were 
given.  (  Virg.  G,  i,  47 ;  Pliny,  xviii.  20  ;  Pliny, 
Epist.  V.  6.)  The  furrows  in  the  first  plough- 
ing were  usually  nine  inches  deep.  When  the 
soil  w^  only  stirred  about  three  inches,  it  was 
called  scarification,  {Pliny,  xviii.  17 — 19.) 
They  usually  fallowed  their  land  every  other 
year.     {Tirg,  G.  i.  71.) 

Sowing  was  performed  by  hand,  from  a  bas- 
ket ;  and  that  it  might  be  performed  regularly, 
the  hand  moved  with  the  steps.  (  Colum.  ii.  9 ; 
Pliny,  xviii.  24.)  The  seed  was  either  scat- 
tered upon  the  land  and  covered  by  means  of 
rakes  and  harrows,  or  more  commonly  by  sow- 
ing it  upon  a  plain  surface,  and  covering  by  a 
shallow  ploughing,  which  caused  it  to  come  up 
in  rows,  and  facilitated  the  operation  of  hoeing. 
{Pliny,  xviii.  20.)  They  were  particular  as  to 
the  time  of  sowing,  the  choice  of  seeds,  and 
the  quantity  sown.  (  Varro,  i.  44 ;  Pliny,  xviii. 
24,  s.  65 ;    Virg.  G.  i.  193,  Ac.) 

Weeding  was  performed  by  hoes,  hooks,  and 
by  hand. 

In  dry  seasons  the  crops  were  watered. 
{Virg.  G.  i.  106.)  If  they  appeared  too  luxu- 
riant they  were  fed  off.     (Ibid,  193.) 

Reaping  and  mowing  were  the  usual  modes 
of  cutting  down  the  corn  crops,  but  the 
ears  were  sometimes  taken  off  by  a  toothed 
machine,  called  botilium,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  wheeled  cart,  pushed  by  oxen  through 
the  com,  and  catching  the  ears  of  com  between 
a  row  of  teeth  fixed  to  it,  upon  the  principle  of 
the  modern  daisy  rake.  In  Gaul,  the  corn  was 
cut  down  by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses. 
{Varro,  i.  50;  Virg.  G.  i.  317;  Colum.  iL  21 ; 
Pliny,  xviii.  30.)  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
*ver  bound  their  com  into  sheaves.    {Colum. 
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!  Threshing  was  performed  by  the  trampling 
of  oxen  and  horses,  by  flails,  and  by  means  of 
sledges  drawn  over  the  corn.  {Pliny,  xvii.  30 ; 
j  Colum.  i.  6 ;  Virg.  G.  iii.  132 ;  Tibullus,  i.  6, 
\  22 ;  Vtarro,  i.  52.)  The  threshing-floor  was 
i  circular,  placed  near  the  house,  on  high 
I  ground,  and  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  winds. 
It  was  highest  in  the  centre,  and  paved  with 
stones,  or  more  usually  with  clay,  mixed  with 
the  lees  of  the  oil,  and  very  carefully  consoli- 
dated. {Colum.  i.  6;  Varro,  i.  2;  Tirg.  G.  i. 
178  ;  Cato,  xci.  and  cxxix.) 

Dressing  was  performed  hy  means  of  aseive 
or  van,  and  by  a  shovel,  with  which  it  was 
thrown  up  and  exposed  to  the  wind.  (  Varro, 
i.  52 ;  Colun%  ii.  21.)  It  was  finally  stowed  in 
granaries  or  in  pits,  where  it  would  keep  fif^y 
years.  (  Pliny,  xviii.  30 ;  Varro,  i.  67.) 

8.  Animah. — Oxen,  horses,  asses,  mules, 
sheep,  goals,  swine,  hens,  pigeons,  pea-fowls, 
pheasants,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  guinea-fowls, 
and  bees,  are  mentioned  by  various  authors  as 
products  of  the  Roman  farms.  Directions  for 
breeding  many  of  these  are  given  in  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  the  Georgics. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Roman  aojiculture; 
and  in  it  our  readers  will  doubtless  find  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  them  in  agreeing 
with  us,  that  it  was  but  little  different  from  that 
pursued  by  the  present  farmers  of  England. 
We  are  superior  to  them  in  our  implements, 
and  consequently  in  the  facility  of  performing 
the  operation  of  tillage  ;  we  perhaps  have  su- 
perior varieties  of  com,  but  we  most  excel 
them  in  our  rotation  of  crops,  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  stock.  We  differ  from  them,  also, 
in  not  practising  the  superstitious  rites  and 
sacrifices  which  accompanied  almost  all  their 
operations  (see  Cnto,  cxxxiv.  c.)  ;  but  of  the 
fundamental  practices  of  agriculture,  they  were 
as  fully  aware  as  ourselves.  No  modem  wri- 
ter could  lay  down  more  correct  and  compre- 
hensive axioms  than  Cato  did  in  the  following 
words  ;  and  whoever  strictly  obeys  them  will 
never  be  ranked  among  the  ignorant  of  the 
art  **  What  is  good  tillage  ?"  says  this  oldest 
of  the  Roman  teachers  of  agriculture;  "to 
plough.  What  is  the  second  ?  to  plough.  The 
third  is  to  manure.  The  other  part  of  tillage 
is  to  sow  plentifully,  to  choose  your  seed  cau- 
tiously, and  to  remove  as  many  weeds  as  pos- 
sible in  the  season.**     {Caio  Ixi.) 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  their  agricultural 
knowledge ;  a  knowledge  which  has  since  in- 
creased, and  can  only  in  future  be  added  to  by 
attending  to  this  advice  of  another  of  their 
writers.  "  Nature,'*  he  observes,  "  has  shown 
to  us  two  paths  which  lead  to  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture — experience  and  imitation.  Pre- 
ceding husbandmen,  by  makmg  experiments, 
have  established  many  maxims ;  their  poste- 
rity generally  imitate  them  ;  but  we  ought  not 
only  to  imitate  others^  but  make  experiments, 
not  directed  by  chance,  but  by  reason." 
{Varro,\.  18.) 

IV.  Thx  Aoriculturv  of  Eitgland. 

The  historian  of  English  agriculture  has  not 
the  least  trace  of  authority  from  which  he  can 
obtain  information  of  its  state  beyond  the  pe- 
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riodvhen  the  Romans  inraded  this  island,  and 
the  annals  of  even  that  period  are  meager  and 
unsatisfactory. 

When  Caesar  arrived  in  England,  about  65 
»,  c,  he  describes  the  Cantii,  or  inhabitants  of 
Kent,  and  the  Belgs,  inhabiting  the  modern 
counties  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Hants,  as 
much  more  advanced  than  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  They  culti- 
vated the  soil;  employed  marl  as  manure; 
stored  their  com  unthreshed,  and  freed  it  from 
the  chaff  and  bran  only  as  their  daily  demands 
required.  The  interior  inhabitants  lived  chiefly 
upon  milk  and  flesh,  being  fed  and  clothed  by 
the  produce  of  their  herds.  **  The  country,*' 
adds  Caesar,  **  is  well-peopled,  and  abounds  in 
buildings  resembling  these  of  the  Gauls,  and 
they  have  a  great  abundance  of  cattle.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  eat  either  the  hen,  the  goose, 
or  the  hare,  yet  they  take  pleasure  in  breeding 
them."  (Ca».  v.  c.  10 ;  UtrabOf  iv.  305 ;  Dittdor, 
Sic  V.  301 ;  Pliny,  xvii.  4.)  Cicero,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  says,  "  There  is  not  a  scruple  of 
money  in  the  island ;  nor  any  hopes  of  booty> 
but  in  slaves;  (Lib.  iv.  Ep.  17)  ;  a  description, 
that  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  succeed- 
ing ages  has  rendered  singularly  inapplicable. 
The  first  steps  in  that  improvement  were  omng 
to  the  Romans  themselves.  Rutilius  has  ele- 
gantly and  correctly  said,  that  Rome  filled  the 
world  with  her  legislative  triumphs,  and  caused 
all  to  live  in  one  common  union,  blending  dis- 
cordant nations  into  one  country,  and,  by  im- 
parting a  companionship  in  her  own  acquire- 
ments and  laws,  formed  one  great  city  of  the 
world. 

Agricola  was  the  chief  instrument  in  impart- 
ing to  the  Britons  the  improved  arts  and  civi- 
lization of  the  Romans.  **  To  wean  them  from 
their  savage  habits,  Agricola  held  forth  the 
baits  of  pleasure,  encouraging  the  natives,  as 
well  by  public  assistance  as  by  warm  exhorta- 
tions, to  build  temples,  courts  of  justice,  and 
commodious  dwelling-houses.  He  bestowed 
encomiums  on  such  as  cheerfully  obeyed ;  the 
slow  and  uncomplying  were  branded  with  re- 
proach ;  and  thus  a  spirit  of  emulation  diflused 
itself,  operating  like  a  sense  of  duty.  To  es- 
tablish a  plan  of  education,  and  give  the  sons 
of  the  leading  chiefs  a  tincture  of  letters,  was 
part  of  his  policy.  By  way  of  encouragement 
he  praised  their  talents,  and  already  saw  them, 
by  the  force  of  their  natural  genius,  rising  su- 
perior to  the  attainments  of  the  Gauls.  The 
consequence  was,  that  they' who  had  always 
^ti^ained  the  Roman  language  began  to  culti- 
vate its  ^eauties.  The  Roman  apparel  was 
seen  without  prejudice,  and  the  toga  became  a 
fashionable  part  of  dress.  By  degrees,  the 
charms  of  vice  gained  admission  to  their 
hearts ;  baths,  porticos,  and  elegant  banquets 
grew  into  vogue ;  and  the  new  mannprs,  which 
in  fact  served  only  to  sweeten  slavery,  were  by 
fee  unsuspecting  Britons  called  the  arts  of 
polished  humanity."  (Tacitus,  Agneola,  xxi.) 
Thus  eloquently  does  Tacitus  describe  the  dif- 
fqsion  of  the  Roman  arts  among  the  early  na- 
tives of  England ;  and  that  agriculture  was 
one  of  those  in  which  they  so  rapidly  improved, 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fourth  century 
the  Emperor  JuliaOi  having'  erected  here  grap 
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naries  in  which  to  store  the  tributary  com  that 
he  exacted  from  the  natives,  at  one  time  sent  a 
fleet  of  600  large  vessels  to  convey  away  the 
store  they  contained.  Julian  himself  particu- 
larizes the  transaction.  "If,"  says  Gibbon, 
"we  compute  those  vessels  at  only  seventy 
tons  each,  they  were  capable  of  exporting 
120,000  quarters ;  and  the  country  which  could 
bear  so  large  an  exportation  must  have  attained 
&n  improved  stale  of  agriculture."  {^Dee.  and 
Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.  c.  xix.) 

Possessing  this  improved  agriculture,  Eng- 
land was  successively  subdued  by  the  Saxons, 
the  Danes,  and  the  Normans ;  but  as  these  all 
came  to  improve  their  fortunes,  and  to  win  the 
comforts  of  life,  agriculture  continued  to  flou- 
rish :  her  operations  were  interrupted,  her  pro- 
ducts destroyed,  in  whichever  direction  swept 
the  tide  of  war ;  but  no  sooner  was  peace  re- 
stored than  the  inhabitants,  though  of  varied 
extraction,  united  their  knowledge  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  art,  on  which  not  only  their  com- 
fort, but  their  existence  chiefly  depended.  A 
similar  summary  observation  applies  to  all 
succeeding  ages ;  and  our  agriculture  has  con- 
tinued slowly  to  improve  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle that  has  occasionally  delayed,  or  that 
has  permanently  retarded  its  advance. 

1.  Tenures — Size  of  Estates, — ^The  native 
Britpns,  it  is  very  certain,  appropriated  but 
small  portions  of  the  land  for  raising  corn,  or 
other  cultivated  vegetables,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  left  entirely  open,  aflbrding  a 
common  pasturage  for  their  cattle,  and  pan- 
nage for  their  swine.  Under  the  Roman 
government,  we  have  seen  that  the  extent  of 
cultivated  ground  must  have  considerably  in- 
creased, yet  the  oldest  writers  agree,  that  by 
far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  country  was 
occupied  by  heaths,  woods,  and  other  unre- 
claimed wastes. 

When  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in 
the  island,  an  almost  total  revolution  in  the 
proprietorship  of  the  lands  must  have  occur- 
red. The  conquest  was  only  accomplished 
after  a  bloody  struggle ;  and  what  was  won 
by  the  sword  was  considered  to  possess  an 
equitable  title,  that  the  sword  alone  could  dis- 
turb. In  those  days  it  was  considered  that  the 
lands  of  a  country  all  belonged  to  the  king; 
and  on  this  principle  the  Saxon  monarchs 
gjive  to  their  followers  whatever  districts  they 
pleased,  as  rewards  for  the  assistance  afforded 
in  the  conquest,  reserving  to  themselves  cer- 
tain portions,  and  imposing  certain  burdens 
upon  each  estate  granted.  (Cttke*8  Littleton,  I. 
58.  2 ;  Blaekstone's  Comm.  45,  &c.)  This  was 
only  a  continuance  of  that  feudal  system  that 
prevailed  upon  the  Continent. 

As  this  feudal  system  declined,  and  was 
finally  extinguished  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Charles  II.,  so  proportionally  did  the  landed 
interest  increase  in  prosperity.  Freed  from 
the  burden  of  furnishing  a  soldier  and  hi" 
armour  for  every  certain  number  of  acret., 
and  all  restrictions  as  to  lands  changing  hands 
bemg  removed,  and  the  numerous  impositions 
being  got  rid  off*,  with  which  the  lords  op- 
pressed their  sub-infeudatories,  it  soon  became 
a  marketable  species  of  property;  and,  as 
money  and  merchandise  increased,  and  the 
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proprietor  lived  less  upon  his  estate,  it  soon 
became  the  most  eligible  plan  for  both  landlord 
and  tenant,  that  the  whole  rent  should  be  paid 
in  money. 

Of  the  size  of  these  early  farms  we  have  no 
precise  information;  but,  from  the  laws  of 
Ina  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  a  hide  of 
land,  equal  to  about  100  or  120  acres,  was  the 
customary  size ;  for,  in  speaking  of  the  pro- 
duce^ to  be  given  to  the  lord  for  ten  hides,  the 
law  speaks  of  the  smallest  division  of  each 
county  of  which  it  was  particularly  cognisant; 
namely,  of  ten  families,  or  a  tithing,  as  they 
were  collectively  called.  Again,  Bede  ex- 
pressly calls  a  hide  of  land  familiar  and  says 
it  was  sufficient  to  support  a  family.  It  was 
otherwise  called  mansum,  or  manenum,  and 
was  considered  to  be  so  much  as  one  could 
cultivate  in  a  year. 

War  succeeded  war,  and  chivalry  and  the 
chase  were  the  engrossing  occupations  of  the 
landed  proprietors  during  the  whole  of  the 
middle  ages;  yet  amid  all  these  convulsions, 
and  all  this  neglect,  agriculture  continued  to 
obtain  a  similar  degree  of  attention,  and  its 
practitioners  to  occupy  a  similarly  humble, 
yet  more  independent  station  of  life.  Bishop 
Latimer  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  his  father  was  among  the 
most  respectable  yeomen  of  his  time,  yet  his 
farm  evidently  did  not  exceed  100  acres.  ^My 
father,"  says  Latimer,  *'was  a  yeoman,  and 
had  no  lands  of  his  own ;  he  had  only  a  farm 
of  three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year,  at  the 
utmost;  and  hereupon  he'  tilled  as  much  as 
kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  a  walk  for  100 
sheep;  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine," 
&c.  (Latimer'a  Sermonty  p.  30.)  But  that  this 
class  of  society  was  then  not  very  refined,  is 
proved  by  Sir  A.  l^itzherbert,  in  his  Bo(*k  of 
Huabandryy  declaring,  **\i  is  the  wife's  occupa^ 
tion  to  winnow  all  manner  of  com,  to  make 
malt,  to  wash  and  wring,  to  make  hay,  to  shear 
corn,  and  in  time  of  need  to  help  her  husband 
to  fill  the  muckwain,  or  dung-cart;  to  drive 
the  plough,  to  load  com,  hay,  and  such  other; 
and  to  go  or  ride  to  the  market ;  to  sell  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  capons,  hens, 
pigs,  geese,  and  all  manner  of  com.'' 

This  race  of  farmers,  and  this  extent  of 
farm,  continued  much  the  same  till  the  closing 
years  '  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  wife, 
indeed,  had  long  previously  ceased  to  partici- 
pate in  the  above-mentioned  drudgery,  but  she 
still  attended  the  dairy,  and  sold  its  products 
at  market,  as  her  husband  still  participated  in 
the  usual  labours  of  his  farm ;  but  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  century,  and  thence  to  the  present 
time,  a  different  class  of  men  have  engaged  in 
the  cttltivatiod  of  the  soil.  The  accumulation 
of  wealth  from  the  vast  increase  and  improve- 
ment of  manufactures  tuid  commerce,  the 
difiasion  qf  better  information,  and  the  in- 
creased population,  have  all  contributed  to  this 
elfect.  Individuais  engage  in  the  pursuit 
whose  education  and  habits  require  a  larger 
income  for  their  indulgence  than  can  be 
alforded  by  the  profits  of  a  small  farm;  and, 
consequently,  in  districts  having  the  most  fer- 
tile soils,  farms  of  from  300  to  600  acres  are 
'ery  common ;  whilst  in  less  productive  dis- 
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tricts  they  extend  even  to  1000  and  2000  acres. 
With  the  present  expenditure  of  rent,  tithe, 
taxes,  rates,  and  labour,  and  the  reduced 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  farms,  even 
of  those  extents,  cannot  yield  a  profit  sufficient 
to  support  the  fanner  of  refined  habits.  And 
if  the  present  artificial  system  of  com  laws  is 
removed,  we  do  not  see  any  possible  result  but 
a  return  to  smaller  farms,  and  a  more  labour- 
ing class  of  tenants ;  for  it  admits  of  perfect 
demonstration,  that  small  farms,  having  that 
manual  labour,  and  that  careful  tillage  which 
small  plots  obtain,  return  a  more  abundant 
produce  than  those  which  are  too  large  to  be 
so  attentively  cultivated. 

EncUmare  of  Lan^, — ^It  is  a  rale,  founded 
upon  general  observation,  that  the  most  en- 
closed country  is  always  the  best  cultivated : 
for,  as  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  observed,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  live  stock  may  be 
better  kept,  and  with  less  attendance,  closes 
be  better  alternately  cropped,  and  the  crops 
better  sheltered  in  inclement  seasons,  *'if  an 
acre  of  land,"  he  concludes,  "be  worth  six- 
pence an  acre  btefore  it  is  enclosed." 

We  have  seen,  already,  that  hedges,  ditches, 
and  other  fences,  marked  the  boundaries  of 
the  early  Saxon  estates ;  and  these  were  cer- 
tainly not  adventitious  distinctions,  for  they 
are  mentioned  in  most  of  the  Saxon  grants  of 
which  we  are  aware,  and  are  strictly  regulated 
and^protected  by  law.  If  a  tenant  omitted  to 
keep  his  farm  enclosed,  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  and  to  keep  his  gate  closed,  if  any 
damage  arose  from  his  hedge  being  broken 
down,  or  his  gate  being  open,  he  was  declared 
to  be  legally  punishable.  (  Wilkins,  Leges  Sax. 
21.)  If  a  freeman  broke  trough  another*s 
hedge  he  was  fined  65.  {Ibid.) 

As  woollen  manufactures  improved,  tfie  de- 
mand for  broad  cloths  became  excessive,  not 
only  in  England  but  in  the  continental  na- 
tions; and  the  consequent  consumption  of 
wool  was  so  large,  and  the  price  was  so  en- 
hanced, that  self-interest  dictated  to  the  landed 
proprietors,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL, 
that  the  enclosure  of  their  manorial  wastes,  on 
which  to  feed  sheep  upon  their  own  account, 
or  to  let  out  as  pasture  farms,  would  be  a 
source  of  extensive  emolument.  The  statutes 
of  20  Hen.  3,  13  Edw.  1,  and  others,  were  con- 
sequently passed  for  sanctioning  and  regu- 
lating the  practice.  The  demand  for  woollens 
continued,  and  became  so  great,  that  rapidity 
of  manufacture  was  the  chief  consideration. 
"  Yet  as  iU  as  they  be  made,"  says  King  Ed- 
ward VI.,  in  his  private  journal, "  the  Flemings 
do  at  this  time  desire  them  wonderfully."  The 
consequences  are  depicted  by  the  same  genuine 
authority.  ♦*  The  artificer  will  leave  the  town, 
and  for  his  mere  pastime  will  live  in  the  coun- 
try ;  yea,^ore  than  that,  will  be  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  will  scom  to  have  it  denied  him,  so 
lordly  be  they  now-a-days ;  for  they  are  not  con- 
tent with  2000  sheep,  but  they  must  have  20,000, 
or  else  they  think  themselves  not  well.  They 
must  have  twenty  miles  square  their  own  land, 
or  full  of  their  famxs :  four  or  five  craiU  to  live 
by  is  too  little.  Such  hell-hounds  be  they." 
(Edward  the  Sixth's  Remains,  p.  101.)  The 
rents  of  land  were  consequently  enormous!/ 
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raised,  and  the  corn  farmers  were  ruined. 
-They  everywhere,**  says  Roger  Ascham,  "la- 
boar,  economize,  and  consume  themselves 
to  satisfy  their  owners.  Hence  so  many 
families  dispersed,  so  many  houses  ruined,  so 
many  tables  common  to  every  one,  taken 
away.  Hence  the  honour  and  strength  of 
England,  the  noble  yeomanry,  are  broken  up 
and  destroyed."  {Afduim'a  Epistles,  293—295.) 
Bishops  Story,  Latimer,  and  others,  raised 
their  voices  in  their  behalf,  and  hurled  their 
•invectives  from  the  pulpit  upon  those,  who  op- 
pressed them.  "  Let  them,"  said  Latimer,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  king,  « let  them 
hare  satficient  to  maintain  them,  and  to  find 
them  in  necessaries.  A  plough  land  must 
have  sheep  to  dung  their  ground  for  bearing 
com ;  they  must  have  swine  for  their  food,  to 
make  their  bacon  of;  their  bacon  is  their  veni- 
son, it  is  their  necessary  food  to  feed  on, 
which  they  may  not  lack;  they  must  have 
other  cattle,  as  horses  to  draw  their  plough, 
and  for  carriage  of  things  to  the  markets,  and 
kine  for  their  milk  and  cheese,  which  they 
mnst  live  upoo,  and  pay  their  rents." 

The  short-sighted  executive  of  that  period 
endeavoured  to  prevent  these  enclosures  by  a 
prohibitory  proclamation,  as  the  legislature 
had  done  by  the  statutes  4  Hen.  7,  c.  Iff,  19. 
There  doubtless  was  great  distress,  and  always 
will  be  upon  any  sudden  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  national  industry,  and  in  none  more 
eitensively  than  in  the  return  from  an  agri- 
cultoral  to  a  pastoral  mode  of  life.  But,  as  is 
observed  by  one  of  the  most  impartial  of  our 
historians,  •*  every  one  has  a  legal  and  social 
hgfai  of  employing  his  property  as  he  pleases  ; 
and  how  far  he  wi\\  make  his  use  of  it  com- 
patible with  the  comforts  of  others,  must  be 
always  1i  matter  of  his  private  consideration, 
with  which  no  one,  without  infringing  the  com- 
mon freedom  of  aU,  can  ever  interfere.  That 
no  national  detriment  resulted  from  this  exten- 
sive enclosure — no  diminution  of  the  riches, 
food,  and  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  is 
dear  to  every  one  who  surveys  the  general 
state  and  progress  of  England  with  a  compre- 
hensive impartiality."  {Turner' t  History  of 
Edward  ike  Sixihy&c,)  "The  landlord,"  he 
further  observes,  "  advanced  his  rent,  but  the 
famier  also  was  demanding  more  for  his  pro- 
dace." 

The  evil  of  converting  arable  to  pasture 
land  cured  itself.  'The  increased  growth  of 
wool  in  other  countries,  and  the  improvement 
of  their  manufactures,  by  degrees  caused  the 
prcdaciion  of  it  in  England  to  diminish :  and 
2s  dearths  of  com  accrued,  and  the  consequent 
enormous  increase  of  its  value  rendered  its 
growih  more  lucrative,  pasture-land  gradually 
returned  to  the  dominion  of  the  plough. 

Since  that  period  enclosures  have  gone  on 
with  various,  but  certainly  undiminished,  de- 
crees of  activity.  More  than  3000  enclosure 
bills  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL 
The  land  so  enclosed  was,  and  is,  chiefly  dedi- 
cated to  the  growth  of  com ;  but  since  the  field 
cnlture  of  turnips  was  introduced  in  the  seven- 
tfeih,  of  mangel  wurzel  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tarr,  and  other  improvements  in  agricultural 
practice,  every  farm  is  enabled  to  combine 
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the  advantages  of  the  stock  and  tillage  hnv- 
bandry. 

Implements, — It  is  very  certain  that  the  state 
of  any  art  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
its  instruments.  If  these  are  imperfect  it  can- 
not be  much  advanced ;  and  this  is  so  univer- 
sally the  case,  that  agriculture,  of  course,  is  no 
exception.  . 


1.  Normao  plough,  with  the  hatchet  carried  by  the 
plouf  hnian  for  breaking  the  clods.  2.  Sowinf,  asi  re- 
preiented  by  8trutt.  3.  Reaping.  4.  Threshing.  5.  Whet- 
ting.   6.  Beating  hemp. 

We  find,  in  the  earliest  of  our  national 
records,  that  the  plntfghy  the  most  important 
implement  of  husbandmen,  was  then  of  a  very 
rude  constmction.  In  general  form  it  rudely 
resembled  the  plough  now  employed,  but  the 
workmanship  was  singularly  imperfect.  This 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  ;  for  among:  the  early 
inhabitants  of  this  country  there  were  no  arti- 
ficers. The  ploughman  was  also  the  plough- 
wright  It  was  a  law  of  the  early  Britons  that 
no  one  should  guide  a  plough  until  he  could 
make  one;  and  that  the  driver  should  make 
the  traces,  by  which  it  was  drawn,  of  withs  or 
twisted  willow,  a  circumstance  which  afiiords 
an  interpretation  to  many  corrupt  terms  at 
present  used  by  farming  men  to  distinguish 
the  parts  of  the  cart  harness.  Thus  the  womb 
withy  has  degenerated  into  wambtye  or  wanlyt; 
withen  trees  into  whipping  or  Whipple  trees ,-  be- 
sides which  we  have  the  tail  witnes,  and  some 
others  still  uncormpted.  (I^ges  Wallicie,  283 
— 288.)  We  read,  also,  that  Easterwin,  Abbot 
of  Wearmouth,  not  only  guided  the  plough  and 
winnowed  the  corn  grown  on  the  abbey  lands, 
but  also  with  his  hammer  forged  the  instru- 
ments of  husbandry  upon  the  anvil.  {Bede, 
Hist.  Abb,  Wearmoth,  296.)  Whether  the  early 
British  or  Saxon  ploughs  had  wheels  is  uncer- 
tain, but  those  of  the  Normans  certainly  had 
such  appendages.  Pliny  says  that  wheels 
were  first  applied  to  ploughs  by  the  Gauls. 
d2  41 
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The  Britons  were  forbidden  to  plongh  with 
any  other  animal  than  the  ox;  and  they  attached 
any  requisite  number  of  oxen  to  the  plough. 
The  Normans  had  been  accustomed,  in  their 
light  soils,  to  employ  only  one,  or  at  most  two. 
(Leges  W/tUicsB,  288;  MtmtfaucorCs  Mtmumens 
<U  Monarchic  Frangoia  /.  Pkncke,  47;  Giraldus 
CambrenviSfC.  17.) 

The  gigantic-  and  universal  impulse  that 
seemed  simultaneously  to  affect  the  human 
mind  in  the  sixteenth  century,  tended  to  the 
improvement  of  sciences  which  could  not  be 
benefitted  without  agriculture  sharing  in  the 
good.  Metallurgy  and  its  subservient  arts,  and 
applied  mathematics,  were  thus  assistant  to 
improving  the  plough.  It  received  the  first 
improvement  among  the  Dutch  and  Flemings 
in  th^  sixteenth  century ;  and  still  more  so  in 
Scotland  in  the  following  one. 

The  common  wooden  swing-plough  is  the 
state  to  which  it  was  brought  in  the  last-named 
country,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  still  is 
known  in  many  countries,  as  the  improved 
Scotch  plough.  The  first  author  of  the  improved 
form  is  differently  stated.  A  man  of  the  name 
of  Lummis  has  by  one  writer  this  credit  as- 
signed to  him,  though  he  learned  the  imjirove- 
ment  in  Holland.  He  obtained  a  patent  for  his 
form  of  construction  ;  but  another  ploughman, 
named  Pashley,  living  at  Kirkleathem,  pirated 
his  invention.  The  son  of  Lummis  established 
a  manufactory  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Rntherham 
plough ;  but  in  Scotland  it  was  known  as  the 
Dutch  or  Patent  Plough.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Rotherham  plough  is  said  to  have  been 
made  at  that  town  ia  1720,  or  ten  years  before 
Lummis's  improvements.  The  grandmother 
of  the  Earl  Buchan,  Lady  Stewart  of  Goodtrees, 
near  Edinburgh,  is  also  named  as  an  improver. 
She  invented  the  Butherglen  plough,  formerly 
much  employed  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Small,  in  1784,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  in  1795,  pub- 
lished upon  the  proper  mathematical  form  of 
this  implement  In  the  fourth  volume  jof  the 
Transcwtiom  of  the  Highland  Society y  and  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  As^ieulture  for  February, 
1829,  there  are  also  two  valuable  Essays  upon 
the  same  subject  In  1811  this  plough  came 
very  generally  to  be  made  of  cast  iron.  {Amftx's 
Essay  on  Agricultural  Machines,  Survey  of  W. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  &c.) 

Wheel  ploughs  have  been  commensurately 
improved.  The  objects  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
formation  of  a  plough,  and  that  is  the  best 
which  attains  to  them  most  effectually,  are, 
first,  that  it  shall  enter  and  pass  through  the 
soil  with  the  least  possible  resistance;  se- 
condly, that  the  furrow-slice  be  accurately 
turned  over;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  moving 
power  or  team  shall  be  placed  in  the  most 
beneficial  line  of  draught 

Scarifiers  and  horse  hoes  are  implements 
which  were  unknown  till  within  about  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Hoeing  by  manual  labour  had,  in 
very  early  ages,  been  partially  practised ;  for 
the  earliest  writers,  we  have  seen,  recom- 
mended particular  attention  to  the  cutting 
down  and  destroying  of  weeds.  But  to  Jethro 
TuU,  is  indisputably  due  the  honour  of  having 
first  demonstrated  the  importance  of  frequent 
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hoeing,  not  merely  to  extirpate  weeds,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  pulverizing  .the  soil,  by  which 
process  the  gases  and  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  enabled  more  freely  to  penetrate  to 
the  roots  of  the  crop.  The  works  of  TuU  ap- 
peared between  the  years  1731  and  1739. 

Drills. — We  noticed,  when  considering  the 
Roman  agriculture,  that  the  Romans  endea- 
voured to  attain  the  advantages  incident  to 
row-culture  by  ploughing  in  their  seeds.  A 
rude  machine  is  described  in  the  Transaelions 
of  the  Board  of  AgricttUure,  as  having  been 
used  immemorially  in  India  for  sowing  in 
rows.  The  first  drill  for  this  purpose  intro- 
duced into  Europe  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
vention of  a  German,  who  made  it  known  to 
the  Spanish  court  in  1647.  {Martens  Essays  on 
Husbandry.)  It  was  first  brought  much  into 
notice  in  this  country  by  Tull,  in  1731 ;  but  the 
practice  did  not  come  into  any  thing  like  ge- 
neral adoption  till  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  There  are  now  several  im- 
proved machines  adapted  to  the  sowing  of 
corn,  beans,  and  turnips.    See  Drills. 

Draining,  as  we  have  seen,  was  attended  to 
by  the  Romans,  and  it  was  unquestionably 
practised  in  Britain  during  the  middle  ages ; 
for  where  lands  were  too  retentive  of  moisture, 
or  abounded  in  springs,  the  obvious  remedy 
was  to  remove  it  by  drains.  This,  however, 
and  far  simpler  operations,  are  seldom  per- 
formed in  the  most  correct  mode  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  connected  with 
their  success.  Draining  was  never  correctly 
understood  till  the  scientific  observations  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  and  the  practical  details  of  Mr. 
Elkington,  about  the  year  1761,  placed  it  upon 
a  more  enlightened  and  correct  system.  The 
important  benefits  that  have  arisen  from  the 
adoption  of  this  system  are  very  extensive; 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  1000/.,  voted  to 
Mr.  Elkington,  was  a  just  testimony  that  the 
landed  interest  appreciated  the  boon,  and  that 
the  benefiter  of  this  country  is  duly  estimated 
by  its  legislature. 

There  are  numerous  kinds  of  drain  ploughs. 
The  mole  plough  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Adam 
Scott,  and ,  improved  by  a  Mr.  Lumley  of 
Gloucestersh^e  during  the  present  century. 

The  past  aiid  the  present  century  have  also 
given  birth  to  machines  totally  unknown  in 
previous  ages ;  of  these  are  rollers,  machines 
for  haymaking,  reaping,  threshing,  and  dress- 
ing; and  if  to  these  be  added  the  immense  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  in  the  term 
and  quality  of  all  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  saving  of  labour,  arid  the  power  to 
pursue  the  necessary  operations  neatly  and 
well,  will  be  found  to  be  incalculably  pro- 
moted. 

Croyjffw— It  is  probable  that  wheat  was  not 
cultivated  by  the  early  Britons;  for  the^  cli- 
mate, owing  to  the  immense  preponderance  of 
woods  and  undrained  soil,  was  so  severe  and 
wet,  that  in  winter  they  could  attempt  no  asfri- 
cultural  employments ;  and  even  when  Bede 
wrote,  early  in  the  eighth  century,  the  An^lo- 
Saxons  sowed  their  wheat  in  spring.     (Hede'» 
I  Works,  p.  244.)     The  quantity  cultivated  in  the 
'  reign  of  Henry  III.  does  not  appear  to  have 
!  exceeded  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  year*s 
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consamption ;  for  in  a  very  wet,  inclement 
jear,  1270,  wheat  sold  for  six  pounds  eight 
shilling  per  quarter,  which,  calculating  for 
the  difference  of  the  value  of  money,  was 
equal  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  our  present  cur- 
rency. It  continued  an  article  of  comparative 
hiiury  till  nearly  the  17th  century  commenced ; 
for  in  the  household  hooks  bf  several  noble 
families  it  is  mentioned  that  manchetn,  and 
other  loaves  of  wheat  flour,  were  served  at  the 
master's  table,  but  there  is  only  notice  taken 
of  coarser  kinds  for  the  servants.  That  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  was  very  partial  in  the 
rei^  of  Elizabeth  is  attested  by  Tusser,  who, 
writing  at  that  period,  says, — 

**In  Sti  Jblk  again,  whereiit  wht^at  iieTer  frew, 
Hood  husbandry  used,  good  wheat-land  I  knew/' 

As  the  climate  has  improved  by  the  clearing 
and  drying  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  so 
proportionally,  has  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
extended. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  fickle  and  in- 
clement climate  of  England  rendering  the 
successful  completion  of  harvest  a  much  rarer 
and  more  hazardous  event  than  now,  that  our 
forefathers  made  on  the  occasion  such  marked 
and  joyous  festivities.  We  do  not  know  the 
motiTe  that  actuated  the  farmer,  but  no  dread 
of  an  uncertain  harvest  could  have  made  him 
more  prompt  and  vigorous,  who,  in  1289,  cut 
and  stored  200  acres  of  corn  in  two  days. 
The  account  is  given  in  "  The  Historj'  of  Haw- 
siead."  About  250  reapers,  thatchers,  and 
others,  were  employed  during  one  day,  and 
more  than  200-lhe  next.  The  expenses  of  the 
lord  on  this  occasion  are  thus  stated : — Nine- 
teen reapers,  hired  for  a  day  at  their,  own 
board.  Ad.  each ;  eighty  men  one  day,  anH  kept 
at  the  lady*s  board,  4a.  each ;  140  men,  hired 
for  one  day,  at  3</.  each ;  wages  of  the  head 
reaper,  6#.  8<f. ;  of  the  brewer,  3s.  id. ;  of  the 
cook,  3».  Ad. ;  thirty  acres  of  oats,  tied  up  by 
the  job,  U,  Sd. ;  three  acres  of  wheat,  cut  and 
tied  up  by  the  job,  1*.  lid.;  five  pair  of 
gloves,*'  &c. 

Barley  is  probably  the  grain  which  was 
most  cultivated  by  the  early  Britons.  The  re- 
presentation of  it  occurs  upon  their  coins. 
{Cantdtn'a  Britannia,  by  (?iAion,  Ixxxviii.)  It 
was  not  only  the  grain  from  which  their  pro- 
^nitors,  the  Cymri,  made  their  bread,  but 
from  which  they  made  their  favourite  bever- 
age, Uer, 

Oats  being  well-known  and  cultivated  by  the 
Germans  and  other  continental  nations  when 
Pliny  wrote,  they  were  probably  known  also 
to  this  island  in  the  earliest  ages.  In  all 
periods,  even  to  the  present  time,  bread  made 
of  oatmeal  has  been  a  very  prominent  part  of 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain.  **  In  Lancashire,"  says  Gerarde, 
in  1597,  «it  is  their  chiefest  bread-corn,  for 
jamrocks,  haver-cakes,  thorffe-cakes,  and  those 
w^hich  arc  called  generally  oaten-cakes ;  and 
for  the  most  pari  they  call  the  grrain  haver, 
^fcercof  they  do  likewise  make  drink  for  want 
f*f  barley.'*  It  is  so  hardy  that  it  is  admirably 
calcalaced  for  a  cold  climate,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  soil  in  which  it  will  not  be  pro- 
dactire.  In  southern  climates  it  will  not 
iloaruh. 


f  "  Rye,"  says  Gerarde,  growelh  very  plenti- 
fully in  the  most  parts  of  Germany  and  Polo- 
nia,  as  appeareth  by  the  great  quantity 
brought  into  England  in  times  of  scarcity  of 
com,  as  happened  in  the  year  1596;  and  at 
other  times,  when  there  was  a  general  want  of 
bread-corn,  by  reasoA  of  the  abundance  of 
rain  that  fell  the  year  before,  whereby  great 
penury  ensued,  as  well  of  cattle,  and  all  other 
victuals,  as  of  all  manner  of  grain.  It  groweth, 
likewise,  very  well  in  most  places  of  England, 
especially  towards  the  north." 

Its  hardiness  probably  rendered  it  a  prin- 
cipal grain  with  the  early  Britons ;  but  as  it  is 
a  great  impoverisher  of  the  soil  upon  which  it 
grows,  and  the  grain  makes  very  inferior 
bread,  it  is  now  cultivated  to  a  very^mall 
extent 

Peas  have  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
England  from  a  very  early  period ;  but  they 
have  been  much  less  since  the  bean  has  be- 
come a  more  general  field  crop,  which  it  did 
not  till  within  the  present  century.  Lentils 
were  brought  to  England  about  1548.  Gerarde 
says  he  had  heard  they  were  cultivated  as  fod- 
der near  Watcrford.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
was  made  known  in  England  in  1562.  It  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France 
as  a  field  crop,  and  for  the  same  purpose  was 
tried  in  England  in  1828,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Cobbett,  but  it  has  not  succeeded. 
Tares,  in  1566,  according  to  Ray,  were  grown 
as  a  seed  crop,  and  given  to  horses,  mixed 
with  oats  and  peas,  though  they  were  some- 
times cut  green  as  fodder.  This  is  now  their 
chief  use. 

Potatoes  were  introduced  from  South  Ame- 
rica, by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  1686.  Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  President  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, informed  the  Fellows,  in  1693,  that  his 
father  introduced  them  into  Ireland,  having 
received  them  from  Sir  Walter.  (MS.  Journal 
^f  Royal  Society.)  It  long  continued  to  be 
neglected  by  gardeners.  In  1663,  however, 
attention  was  drawn  to  its  extensive  culture. 
But  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  effect  this  purpose,  potatoes  did  not 
become  a  field  crop  till  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  They  became  so  in  Scotland 
about  1730,  a  day-labourer  of  the  name  of 
Prentice  having  the  honour  of  first  cultivating 
them  largely  two  years  previously.  Every 
county  of  England  now  grows  them  exten- 
sively, ancashire  and  Cheshire  are  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  them.  In  the  counties 
round  London,  especially  in  Essex,  about  two 
thousand  acres  are  annually  cultivated  for 
supplying  the  metropolis  with  this  root 

Turnips  and  clover,  though  known  in  Eng- 
land during  time  •  immemorial,  were  never 
much  cultivated  in  the  field  before  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  men- 
tion them  together,  because  their  introduction 
among  the  farmer's  crops  caused  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  art  that  it  ever  received. 
In  1684,  it  is  observed  as  a  modem  discovery, 
**  sheep  fatten  very  well  on  tumips,  these  prov- 
ing an  excellent  nourishment  for  them  in 
hard  winters,  when  fodder  is  scarce ;  for  they 
will  not  only  eat  the  greens,  but  feed  on  the 
I  roots  in  the  ground,  scooping  them  out  even 
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to  the  very  skin."  This  is  the  first  notice  we 
,  have  of  feeding  off  turnips ;  and  the  same 
authority  adds,  "  ten  acres  sown  with  clover, 
turnips,  &c.,  will  feed  as  many  sheep  as  one 
hundred  acres  would  have  done  before." 
{HoughforCs  CoUedio/ia  on  Hutihandry,  &c.,  iv. 
142 — 144.)  Brown,  Donaldson,  and  all  other 
writers  upon  agriculture,  agree,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  improved  mode  of  cultivating 
these  crops  revolutionized  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry. Previously,  light  soils  could  not  be 
cropped  with  advantage ;  there  was  no  rotation 
that  the  judgment  could  approve.  Tusser,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  following  homely 
lines,  tells  us  that  two  com  crops  were  grown 
consecutively  and  then  a  fallow;  and  many 
authorities  could  be  quoted  to  show  that  some 
soils  Vere  fallowed  on  alternate  years,  so  that 
Ihey  afforded  only  one  crop  in  two  years. 

**  FIrat  rie  and  ihen  bArlle,  the  champion  salea. 
Or  wheat  before  barlie,  be  champion  wniei : 
But  drink  before  bread-corn,  with  Mlddlpciex  men, 
Then  iaie  on  more  cotnpaa,  and  fallow  agen." 

But  now,  by  the  aid  of  green  crops,  a  fallow 
usually  occurs  but  once  in  four  years.  **  Clo- 
ver and  turnips,"  it  has  been  observed, "  are 
the  two  main  pillars  of  the  best  courses  of 
British  husbandrjr;  they  have  contributed 
more  to  preserve  and  augment  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  for  producing  grain,  to  enlarge  and 
improve  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  to 
afford  a  regular  supply  of  butcher's  meat  all 
the  year,  than  any  other  crops."  It  was  pre- 
viously a  difficult  task  to  support  live  stock 
through  the  winter  and  spring  months ;  and  as 
for  feeding  and  preparing  cattle  and  sheep  for 
market  during  these  inclement  seasons,  the 
practice  was  hardly  thought  of,  and  still  more 
rarely  attempted. 

Mangel  wurzel  has  only  been  cultivated  by 
the  farmer  for  a  few  years  pasL  Its  chief  ad- 
Vantage  is,  that  as  it  will  succeed  upon  tenar 
cious  soils  which  will  not  produce  turnips,  it 
enables  farms  in  which  such  soils  predomi- 
nate to  support  a  larger  quantity  of  live  stock. 
Its  cultivation  seems  on  the  increase,  its  fat- 
tening qualities  being  good,  the  produce  heavy, 
and  liability  to  failure  small.  * 

Hops,  although  indigenous  to  England,  were 
little  attended  to,  and  never  employed  in  brew- 
ing till  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  then,  when 
they  began  to  be  more  used,  the  citizens  of 
London  petitioned  parliament  to  prevent  them 
as  a  nuisance.  "  It  is  not  many  years  since," 
says  Walter  Blith,  writing  in  the  year  1653, 
**  the  famous  city  of  London  petitioned  against 
two  nuisances,  and  these  were  Newcastle 
coals,  in  regard  of  their  stench,  &c.,  and  hops, 
in  regard  they  would  spoil  the  taste  of  drink 
and  endanger  the  people."  (^English  Improver 
Improved,  3d  ed.  240.) 

There  are  many  other  crops  occasionally 
cultivated  by  the  farmer  which  may  be  enu- 
merated here,  and  most  of  them  first  exteu' 
fiively  cultivated  within  the  last  150  years,  but 
which  in  this  place  will  require  no  further 
notice — such  as  the  artificial  grasses,  rape, 
mustard,  caraway,  coriander,  flax,  hemp,  buck- 
wheat or  brank,  teasel,  madder,  saintfoin, 
lucerne,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  others. 

General  euUivation^^We  have  no  informal 
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tion  as  to  whether  the  early 'inhabitants  of 
Britain  varied  their  modes  of  ploughing  with 
the  nature  of  their  soil;  They  sometimes 
ploughed  with  two  oxen,  sometimes  with  more ; 
some  ploughmen,  represented  in  very  old  pic- 
tures, evidently  drove  the  team  as  well  as 
guided  the  plough ;  but  it  was  usual  for  them 
to  have  a  driver.  There  is  a  very  old  Saxon 
dialogue  extant,  in  which  a  ploughman,  in 
stating  his  duties,  says,  "  I  go  out  at  day-break, 
urging  the  oxen  to  the  field,  and  I  yoke  them 
to  the  plough — the  oxen  being  yoked^  and  the 
share  and  coulter  fastened  on,  I  ought  to 
plough  one  entire  field  or  more.  I  have  a  boy 
to  threaten  the  oxen  with  a  goad,  who  is  now 
hoarse  through  cold  and  bawling.  I  ought, 
also,  to  fill  the  bins  of  the  oxen  with  hay,  and 
water  them,  and  carry  out  their  soil."  (7«r- 
ner'a  Anglo-Saxon b^  ii.  546,  ed.  5.)  Repeated 
ploughings  and  fallowings,  to  prepare  the  soil 
lor  wheat,  was  the  common  practice ;  for  Giral* 
dus  Cambrensis,  speaking  of  the  Welsh,  says, 
with  astonishment,  *'  they  ploughed  their  lauds 
only  once  a  year,  in  March  or  April,  in  order  to 
sow  them  with  oats ;  but  did  not,  like  other 
farmers,  plough  them  twice  in  summer  and 
once  in  winter,  to  prepare  them  for  wheat." 
(Ducript.  Camlfnat  c  viii.) 

In  a  law  tract,  called  Fleta,  and  written  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  given  several 
agricultural  directions,  especially  upon  dress- 
ing and  ploughing  fallows.  In  summer,  the 
ploughing  is  advised  to  be  only  so  deep  a^  to 
bury  and  kill  the  w^eeds ;  and  the  manure  not 
to  be  applied  till  just  before  the  last  ploughing, 
which  is  to  be  deep.  (FletOt  lib.  ii.  c.  73.) 

Sowing  was  anciently  performed  in  all  cases 
by  hand.  In  the  famous  antique  tapestry  of 
Bayeux,  a  man  is  represented  sowing.  The 
seed  is  contained  in  a  cloth  fastened  round  his 
neck,  is  supported  at  the  other  extremity  by 
his  left  arm,  and  he  scatters  the  seed  with  his 
right  hand. 

All  agricultural  writers,  from  the  earliest 
era  to  the  present,  have  recommended  the  seed 
to  be  soaked  in  some  medicament  or  other 
previously  to  sowing.  Virgil  recommends  oil 
and  nitre  for  beans;  others  direct  the  employ- 
ment  of  urine ;  and  Heresbachius,  who  wrote 
in  1570,  mentions  the  juice  of  the  houseleek. 
"Sow  your  ridges,"  says  the  same  author, 
"  with  an  equal  hand,  and  all  alike  in  every 
place,  letting  your  Tight  foot,  especially,  and 
your  hand  go  t(M|||p*.  Wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  other  lai^  seeds  must  be  sown  with 
a  full  hand,  but  rape  seeds  only  with  three 
fingers."  {Gorge's  HeresbachitM,  246.) 

The  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  already  mentioned, 
represents  a  man  harrowing ;  one  harrow  only 
being  employed,  and  one  horse.  In  the  time 
of  Heresbachius,  though  harrowing  was  the 
usual  mode  of  covering  the  seed,  yet  he  says, 
"  in  some  places  it  is  done  with  a  board  tied 
to  the  plough."  Rakes  seem  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  for  the  accu- 
rate researches  of  Mr.  Turner  do  not  appear 
to  have  discovered  any  mention  of  other  im- 
plements that  were  employed  by  them  for  the 
purpose.  (Hiai.  Anglo-Sax.  ii.  544.) 

We  find  no  very  early  mention  made  of 
hoeing  by  any  English  agricultural  writer* 
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Tliongfa  there  is  generally  some  directions  for 
"piocking  up  the  naughty  weeds."  Heresba- 
chias  is  the  first  that  we  have  met  with  who 
notices  the  advantage  of  loosening  the  surface 
of  the  soil  about  growing  crops.  •*  Sometimes/' 
he  sajs,  "raking  is  needful,  which,  in  the 
spring,  loosens  the  earth  made  clung  by  the 
cold  of  winter,  and  letteth  in  the  fresh  warmth, 
h  is  best  to  rake  wheat,  barley,  and  beans 
twice.  Moreover,  they  break  asunder  with  a 
niler  the  larger  and  stifier  clods."  (Gtmge'i 
Hentbaduust  [printed  in  1578,]  256.)  It  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Tull,  1731,  that  the  due  im- 
portance of  this  was  appreciated. 

Of  the  other  operations  of  agriculture,  as 
reaping,  mowing,  stacking,  and  the  like,  there 
seems  no  need  of  making  mention :  they  were 
performed  much  in  the  same  way  as  now. 
"  Corn,"  says  the  author  last  quoted,  •*  should 
be  cat  before  it  is  thorough  hard;  experience 
tcacheth  that  if  it  be  cut  down  in  due  time,  the 
seed  will  grow  to  fulness  as  it  lieth  in  the 
bam."  (Gfogi^i  Heresbaehiuay  A06.)  According 
to  Henry,  the  practice  with  our  ancestors  was 
for  the  women  to  thresh  and  the  men  to  reap. 
'        [HTst.  of  Britain,  vi.  1 73.) 

Irrigation  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  a 
few  places  in  Britain  from  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, there  bein^  meadows  near  Salisbury 
vhich  have  been  irrigated  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Lord  Bacon  mentions  it  as  a  practice 
veil  understood  in  his  time  (1560 — 1686)  ;  and 
at  the  same  period,  1610,  appeared  a  work  by 
ficbert  Vaughan,  detailing  the  mode  of  "  sum- 
mer and  winter  drowning  of  meadows  and 
pastures,  thereby  to  make  those  grounds  more 
,  fertile  ten  for  one."  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  close  of  the  last  century  that  the  attention 
of  agriculturists  ^was  much  aroused  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  writings  of  Boswell,  Wright,  West- 
em,  and  others,  between  the  years  1780  and 
1834,  partially  awakened  the  farmers  to  the 
importance  of  the  practice.  The  best  exam- 
ples of  it  are  to  be  observed  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire ;  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  prac- 
tices of  farming  that  is  the  most  undeservedly 
neglected.  Mr.  Welladvisc  was  its  great  pro- 
moter in  Gloucestershire. 

Live  Stodc^ — Cattle  and  sheep  were  the  chief 
riches  of  the  Britons  when  they  became  first 
known  to  the  Romans  (Cmsar,  v.  c.  x.),  and 
they  are  still  a  great  source  of  our  agricultural 
nrhes. 

J^heep.— In  a  very  eai4)r  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  a 
ihepherd  Is  represented  as  saying,  •*  In  the  first 
part  of  the  morning  I  drive  my  sheep  to  their 
p&vtnre,  and  stand  over  them  in  heat  and  in 
wW  with  dogs,  lest  the  wolves  destroy  them. 
1  lead  them  back  to  their  folds,  and  milk  them 
twice  a  day ;  and  I  move  their  folds  and  make 
cheese  and  butter."    (Tumors  AnglwSax,  ii. 

This  attention  to  sheep  was  attended  with  so 
much  fsnccess  that  they  became  an  object  of 
acquirement  by  the  continental  nations ;  and 
ra  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  at  the  time  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  with  Spain  (1466),  a 
kcen^e  was  granted  by  that  monarch  "  for  cer- 
tain Cotes  wold  sheep  to  be  transported  to 
Spain,  as  people  report,  which  have  there  so 
a^u^tiphed  and  increased,  that  it  hath  turned 


the  commodity  of  Kngland  much  to  the  Spanish 
profit,  and  to  the  no  small  hinderance  of  the 
gain  which  was  beforetimes  in  England  raised 
of  them."  {HaWs  Chrunicle,  266.  HoUfuhed, 
668.)  The  sheep  thus  exported  were  probably 
improved  by  attention  and  climate  till  they  had 
become  that  breed  of  Merinos  which  was  re- 
imported  to  this  country  early  in  the  present 
century.  The  statute  3  H.  6,  c.  2,  forbids  the 
exportation  of  sheep.  The  fears  which  old 
chroniclers  may  have  ignorantly  entertained, 
that  the  exporting  of  sheep  would  be  injurious 
to  our  native  commerce,  have  in  all  succeed- 
ing years  been  prroved  to  be  fallacious.  The 
demand  for  our  wool  was  so  large,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  breed  of  sheep  was 
so  great,  that  an  impolitic  legislature  in  1533 
endeavoured  to  check  it.  The  preamble  of  the 
act  states,  that  **  divers  of  the  king's  subjects, 
to  whom  God  of  his  goodness  hath  disposed 
great  plenty  and  abundance  of  moveable  sub- 
stance, now  of  late,  within  few  years,  have 
daily  studied,  invented,  and  practised  ways 
and  means  to  accumulate  into  few  hands,  as 
well  great  multitudes  of  farms  as  great  plenty 
of  cattle,  and  in  especial  sheep,  putting  such 
lands  as  they  can  get  to  pasture  and  not  to 
tillage,  whereby  they  have  not  only  pulled 
down  churches  and  towns,  and  enhanced  the 
old  rates  of  the  rents,  and  that  no  poor  man  is 
able  to  meddle  with  it,  but  also  have  raised 
the  prices  of  all  manner  of  com,  cattle,  dec, 
almost  double  above  the  prices  accustomed,  to 
the  great  injury,  Ac.,  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects; and  as  it  is  thought  that  the  greatest 
occasion  of  this  accumulation  is  the  profit  that 
Cometh  of  sheep,  which  now  be  come  to  a  few 
persons'  hands  of  this  realm,  that  some  have 
24,000,  some  20,000,  Ac,  by  which  a  good 
sheep  for  victual,  that  was  accustomed  to  be 
sold  for  29.  4(/.,  &c.,  is  now  sold  for  6«.,  Ac, ; 
which  things  tiius  used  be  principally  to  the 
high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  the  decay 
of  the  hospitality  of  this  realm,  to  the  diminish- 
ing of  the  king's  people,  and  to  the  let  of  cloth* 
making,"  Ac,  It  then  enacts,  that  no  one  shall 
have  more  than  2000  sheep ;  though,  as  a  sub- 
sequent section  declares  every  hundred  to  con- 
sist of  six  score,  the  limited  number  was  2400. 
And  it  further  enacts,  that  no  man  shall  have 
above  two  farms.  (26  H.  8,  c.  13.) 

Harrison,  who  died  in  1698,  describes  our 
sheep  as  very  excellent,  **  sith  for  sweetness 
of  flesh  they  pass  all  other.  And  so  much  are 
our  wools  to  be  preferred  before  those  of  Milesia 
and  other  places,  that  if  Jason  had  known  the 
value  of  them  that  are  bred  and  to  be  had  in 
Britain,  he  would  never  have  gone  to  Colchis 
to  look  for  any  there."  (Description  of  England, 
prefixed  to  HoUnshed,  220.)  Heresbach,  who 
was  a  contemporary,  gives  such  a  description 
of  the  best  form  and  qualities  of  sheep,  that  it 
is  evident  that  the  excellence  of  the  breed  was 
not  the  mere  eflTect  of  chance.  {Googe^s  Herea- 
bach,  1376.)  From  that  period  till  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  efforts  further  to  improve  it. 
This  last-mentioned  period  was  the  era  of  the 
improvements  effected  by  Mr.  Bakewell  and 
his  pupils,  the  Messrs.  Culley. 

Bakewell  was  bom  in  1726,  at  Dilchley  in 
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Leicestershire,  and  about  the  year  1756  com-  \ 
menced  those  experiments  which  finally  effect-  ^ 
ed  a  greater  improvement  in  our  sheep  than 
was  ever  effected  in  any  species  of  agricultu- 
ral produce  by  the  exertions  of  one  individual. 
He  travelled  over  England,  Ireland,  HoUandi 
and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  and  by  careful  se- 
lections, and  judicious  crosses,  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  stock  that  obtained  for  the  Ditch- 
ley  sheep  a  previously  unheard  of  excellence. 
Fortunately  the  English  agriculturists  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  his  success ;  and  it  is 
a  fact  that,  in  1789,  three  of  his  rams,  the  pro- 
duce of  one  birth,  were  let  for  the  breeding 
season,  for  1200  guineas,  and  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  his  letting  was  at  least  3000  guineas. 
One  of  his  rams  obtained  for  Mr.  Bake  well,  in 
one  season,  800  guineas ;  and  when  it  is  taken 
into  the  calculation,  that  the  same  animal 
served  for  his  own  flock,  it  produced  for  its 
owner  in  that  year  1300  guineas.  Mr.  Bake- 
well  died  in  1795. 

Messrs.  Culley  introduced  these  improve- 
ments into  Northumberland,  and  the  other 
northern  counties  of  this  island.  When  they 
first  settled  in  that  district,  the  sheep  kept  there 
were  large,  slow-feeding,  long-wool  led  animals ; 
and  a  breed  between  those  and  the  Cheviot 
sheep.  These  breeds  rarely  became  fat  before 
they  were  three  years  old ;  but  the  Leicesters 
introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Culley  were  sold  fat 
at  little  more  than  a  year  old.  They  at  first 
met  with  much  opposition ;  but  as  it  was  soon 
seen  they  were  improvers,  and  not  mere  inno- 
vators, the  flocks  have  generally  been  made  to 
improve  by  their  example.  They  became  the 
general  patrons  of  improvement,  and  their 
great  attention  to  minutiae,  unremitting  indus- 
try, and  superior  cultivation,  gave  birth  to  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  their  own  merits  were 
rewarded  with  a  liberal  success.  For  several 
years  they  occupied  farms  to  the  amount  of 
about  8000/.  per  annum.  They  had  pupils 
with  liberal  premiums  from  all  parts;  and 
these  again  were  the  means  of  making  known, 
not  only  their  enlightened  husbandry,  but  the 
encouraging  illustration  they  afforded  of  in- 
dustry, economy,  and  intelligence  duly  re- 
warded. 

Merino  sheep  were  imported  by  George  III. 
in  Ihe  years  1788  and  1791.  This  breed  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  1804,  when  his 
majesty  commenced  his  annual  sales.  Dr. 
Parry,  Lord  Somerville,  and  others  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  them;  but  the 
climate  of  England  has  a  considerable  effect 
in  deteriorating  their  fleeces,  and  the  flesh  is 
too  indifferent  to  permit  them  to  be  much  en- 
couraged in  a  country  where  mutton  is  so 
considerable  an  article  of  food.  {HunCt  Agri- 
cultural  Memoirs s  GenVa  Magazines  Enc.  Brit,) 

Mr.  Ellman,  of  Sussex,  daring  an  enlight- 
ened practice  of  more  than  fifty  years  has 
brought  the  South  Down  variety  of  sheep  to  a 
state  of  the  highest  improvement  Perhaps 
the  best  description  of  the  varieties  of  the 
sheep  reared  in  England  has  been  written  by 
this  gentleman  for  "  Baxter's  Agricultural  Li- 
brary." 

Cattle,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  have  al- 
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ways  been  a  prominent  production  of  Great 
Britain.    They  were    mentioned   by  Caesar, 
Strabo,  and  other  ancient  writers.    They  have 
ever  since  continued,  more  or  less,  particularly 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  husbandman,  not 
only  for  the  dairy  and  the  plough,  but  also  as 
a  source  of  food.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  how- 
ever, had  been  so  much  neglected  for  the  more 
profitable  pasturage  of  sheep,  that  in  1565, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  remedy 
the  evil.    The  preamble    states    that,  "For- 
asmuch as  of  late  years  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  this  realm  have  laid  their  lands, 
farms,  and  pastures,  to  feeding  of  sheep,  oxea, 
runts,  scrubs,  steers,  and  heifers,  &c.,  having  no 
regard  or  care  to  breed  up  youngbeasts  or  cattle, 
whereby  is  grown  great  scarcity  of  cattle  and 
victual;"  and,  therefore  it  is  enacted  that  a 
cow  shall  be  kept  wherever  are  sixty  sheep, 
and  a  calf  reared  where  there  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  &c.     (2  &  3  PhiL  4-  Mary,  c.  3.) 
Many  other  legislative  enactments  occur  in  the 
records  of  that  and  contiguous  periods ;  but 
reason  and  interest  are  better  promoters  of  im- 
provement than  acts  of  parliament.    A  due  at- 
tention to  the  breedingof  cattle  was  first  aroused 
by  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  has  just  been  mentioned 
as  an  improver  of  sheep.   He  let  bulls  for  150 
guineas  during  four  months,  and  5  guineas  per 
cow  was  no  uncpmmon  charge.    Pedigrees 
have  been  preserved  of  different  animals  with 
as  much  care  as  those  of  race-horses.    The 
attention  and  care  that  have  thus  been  paid  to 
their  breeding  have  met  with  an  appropriate 
recompense.    In  no  other  country  is  there  to 
be  found  such  breeds  of  cattle ;  and  that  none 
are  so  highly  estimated,  is  proved  by  the  prices 
that  have  been  given  for  individuals.     (JMar- 
shcJVa  Midland  Counties,  i.  334 ;  Parkinson  on 
Live  Stock,  ii.  469.) 

Horses. — That  the  ancient  Britons  had 
horses  with  which  they  impelled  their  war 
chariots,  we  know  upon  the  authority  of  those 
who  had  seen  them — Caesar,  Strabo,  and  others. 
In  the  epitome  of  Dion  Cassius,  by  Xiphelin, 
those  horses  are  described  as  small  and  swift. 
They  appear  not  to  have  been  usually  employed 
in  the  operations  of  agriculture  ;  and  their  em- 
ployment was  not  considered  desirable ;  for  in 
the  old  Cambrian  laws,  oxen  are  exclusively- 
directed  to  be  employed.  (Leges  Wallicss,  288.) 
Under  the  Saxons,  and  still  more  under  the 
Normans,  who  flourished  here  in  an  age  that, 
from  its  excelling  in  aoble  horsemanship,  has 
been  distinguished  as  the  ehivalrie,  the  breed 
of  horses  was  undoubtedly  improved.  "  Richard 
De  Rulos,  Lord  of  Brunne  and  Deeping,  was 
much  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  delighted  in 
breeding  horses  and  cattle."  {Jngulphus^t 
Chron.  lib.  i.) 

In  the  year  1494,  the  exportation  of  horses 
was  10  extensive,  and  the  price  of  them  so 
much  enhanced,  that  an  act  of  parliament  or- 
dained that  none  should  go  out  of  the  realm 
without  the  king's  license  (2  H.  8,  c.  6  ;  32,  c. 
13 ;  33,  c.  6) ;  but  these  being  evidently  intend- 
ed for  the  improvement  of  war  horses, "  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm,"  would  only  collaterally 
benefit  those  employed  by  the  husbandman.  It 
was  provided  by  the  second  of  the  acts  just 
quoted,  taai  no  stallion  should  be  kept  that  did 
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BOt  measure  fifteen  hands  frotn  the  sole  of  the 
hoof  to  the  highest  part  of  the  wither ;  each 
hand  to  be  four  standard  inches.  We  find, 
however,  that  at  this  period  draught  horses 
vcre  fine  and  powerful  animals,  for  Harrison, 
vho  lived  at  this  era,  and  whose  appendix  to 
Holinshed  we  have  before  quoted,  after  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  them,  says,  that  five 
or  six  of  them  would  draw  with  ease  three  thou- 
sand weight  of  the  greatest  tale  for  a  long 
journey.  We  mnst  remember,  loo,  that  in 
those  days  the  roads  were  totally  different  from 
what  they  are  at  present.  It  is  within  the  me- 
mory of  persons  still  living  in  the  hundreds  of 
Essex,  that  no  more  than  a  load  of  wheat  was 
ever  sent  out  in  a  wagon,  the  roads  there 
being,  until  within  less  than  a  half  a  century, 
exceedingly  bad. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  in  the  tapestry 
of  Bayeax  a  man  is  represented  harrowing 
with  a  horse.  This  tapestry  was  woven  in 
the  year  1066,  and  this  representation  is  the 
first  notice,  of  which  we  are  aware,  of  the 
horse  being  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
first  attempt  that  historians  notice,  to  improve 
I  the  breed  of  .our  husbandry  horses,  was  in  the 

reign  of  King  John.  Tyrant  and  despot  as  he 
was,  yet  his  evil  qualifications  gave  two  bene- 
fits to  England.  His  tyranny  gave  birth  to 
Magna  Charta;  and  his  pride,  rendering  it 
haiefnl  to  him  to  see  foreigners  surpass  him 
in  the  excellence  of  their  horses,  induced  him 
to  import  100  stallions  from  Flanders;  and 
from  that  era  may  be  dated  the  improvement  of 
onr  draught  horses.  His  object  did  not  entirely 
succeed ;  for  a  century  subsequently,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  11.,  we  find  that  horses  were 
still  imported  from  Lombardy  and  Flanders. 
We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  enact- 
ments to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  but 
these  shared  the  fate  of  most  other  compulsory 
measares ;  for  when  Elizabeth  summoned  her 
forces  to  defend  her  realm,  in  the  prospect  of 
a  Spanish  invasion,  she  coold  obtain  no  more' 
than  9000  cavalry. 

Sir  A.  Fitzherbert^  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIH.,  says,  in  his  Boke  of  Husbandry, 
— "•  A  husbande  may  not  be  without  horses  and 
mares,  and  specially  if  he  goe  with  a  horse- 
plougfa,  he  must  have  both;-  his  horses  to 
droive,  and  his  mares  to  br3mge  colts  to  up- 
holde  his  stocke,  and  yet  at  many  times  these 
may  droive  well  if  they  be  well  handled." 
The  roguery  of  horsedealers  was  an  early  sin ; 
for  one  of  the  old  Cambrian  laws  provfdes, 
that  the  purchaser  of  a  horse  shall  have  three 
eights  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  infected  with 
the  ttaggertf  three  months  to  prove  his  lungs  • 
and  twelve  months  to  discover  whether  he  is 
infected  with  the  glandert.  For  every  blemish 
not  disccvered  before  purchasing,  if  it  was  not 
in  the  ears  or  tail,  one  third  of  the  price  was 
to  be  returned.  (Laws  of  Howell  Dhu.)  The 
deceptions  practised  by  the  dealer^  in  horses 
is  stOl  proverbial ;  and  there  does  not  appear 
with  their  fraternity  to  have  been  any  interme- 
diate age  of  innocence ;  for  Sir  A.  Fitzherbert 
says,  "Thou  grayser,  that  mayest  fortune  to 
be  of  myne  opinion  or  condytion  to  love 
hones,  and  young  coltes  and  foles  to  go  among 


thy  cattle,  take  hede  that  thou  be  not  beguiled 
as  I  have  been  a  hundred  times  and  more.  An4 
first,  thou  shall  knowe  that  a  good  horse  has 
fifty-four  properties ;  that  is  to  say  two  of  a 
man,  two  of  a  badger,  four  of  a  lion,  nine  of 
an  oxe,  nine  of  a  hare,  nine  of  a  fox,  nine  of 
an  asse,  and  ten  of  a  woman." 

Since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  every  variety 
of  horses  has  been  gradually  improving,  in 
England,  and  four  kinds,  the  Suffolk  Punch, 
the  Cleveland  bays,  the  Clydesdale,  and  the 
Lincolnshire  or  dray,  are  surpassed  by  no 
country  in  the  world.  The  numerous  cart 
stallions  attending  every  market  to^m  during 
the  covering  season,  is  an  attestation  that  this 
care  is  not  on  the  decrease.  It  is  stated,  as  a 
further  proof,  that  a  few  years  since  a  Suffolk 
cart-mare  and  her  offspring  sold  at  Woodbridgc 
Lady-day  fair  for  1000/. 

Pigs  have  been  among  the  usual  animals 
fostered  by  the  farmer  in  times  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  those  days 
they  were  evidently  the  most  numerous  of  their 
live  stock ;  scarcely  an  estate  is  mentioned 
without  its  being  stated  that  it  afforded  paip- 
nage,  or  mast  in  its  wood,  for  such  a  number 
of  swine.  They  were  a  very  prominent  por- 
tion of  their  wealth ;  and,  indeed,  a  chief  ne- 
cessary, for  they  were  in  winter  obliged  to  use 
almost  exclusively  salted  meat,  and  the  great 
preponderance  of  woodland  supported  best 
this  kind  of  stock.  {Tumer^a  Anglo-Saxons, 
iii.  22.)  Heresbach  is  particularly  earnest  in 
commending  the  pig ;  and  after  mentioning  it 
as  abominable  to  the  Jews,  says,  with  a  boast- 
ful feeling  that  made  him  forget  its  impiety, 
"  I  believe,  verily,  they  never  tasted  the  flitches 
of  Westphaly." 

Enactments  occur  in  our  statute  book,  in 
1225  and  1534,  regulating  the  pannage  of 
swine.  There  are  now  a  great  many  varieties 
of  pigs,  every  district  of  England  varying  in 
the  size  and  qualities  of  those  it  prefers.  Some 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  im- 
prove the  stock,  but  in  general  they  have  been 
too  much  neglected.  We  have  not  particu- 
larized the  progress  of  husbandry  in  Scotland, 
because  previously  to  the  time  of  its  union 
with  this  country,  Lord  Kames  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
agree  that  its  agriculture  was  deplorable  ;  and 
since  then  the  improvement  of  the  art  in  that 
most  generally  enlightened  part  of  the  island 
has,  in  many  districts,  outstripped,  and,  in 
most,  at  least  kept  pace  with  that  of  England ; 
and  its  future  advance  will  probably  surpass 
that  of  England,  because  good  education  is 
more  completely  diffused  among  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Ireland  is  in  general  deplorably  behiifd  in 
all  the  arts  of  life  ;  nor  will  this  be  obviated 
until  the  effect  of  education  and  wealth  is  more 
generally  felt  and  appreciated  by  its  generous 
and  hospitable,  but  far  from  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants. 

Wales,  for  the  most  part,  has  an  agriculture 
as  bad  as  that  of  Irelaj^jl ;  and  we  cannot  have 
much  hope  of  its  improvement,  when  Mr. 
Adam  Murray,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  in  1833,  stated  that  the 
Welsh  have  a  great    antipathy  against   us 
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Saxons,  or  SoMenaehs  /  and  that  'they  take 
every  advantage  of  any  EnglUkman  that  settles 
among  them. 

V.    CoiTTINBirTAL   AoRICVLTUBE. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusioA  our 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  agriculture.  The 
limits  of  our  work  preclude  us  from  giving 
here  more  of  the  ample  details  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  in  the  research  for  the  mar 
terials,  of  which  we  have  given  the  abstract 
We  have  not  withheld  our  attention  from  the 
husbandry  of  other  nations,  but  have  found 
little  concerning  the  history  of  their  progress 
in  the  art ;  and  the  examination  of  their  present 
operations  made  it  so  apparent,  that  with  the 
exception  of  Flanders,  they  were  all  so  much 
behind  in  general  practice,  that  the  conviction 
is  forced  upon  us,  that  little  instruction  could 
be  obtained  from  its  detail.  Several  of  them, 
however,  excel  us  in  some  particular  points : 
and  in  noticing  these  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  enfore  the  importance  of 
«xtra  attention  to  them  upon  our  own  agricul- 
turists. 

Flanders, — ^This  country  was  certainly  the 
first  of  modern  countries  to  improve  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.  Its  farmers  were  the  first 
tutors  of  England;  and  from  the  time  of  Sir 
Richard  Weston,  who  published  an  account  of 
their  husbandr}',  in  1646,  till  that  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Radeliff  in  1819,  the  Flemilsh  husbandmen 
have  continued  models  of  neat  and  economi- 
-cal  farming.  In  this  respect  we  fall  short  of 
them.  It  is  a  leadihg  principle  with  them  to 
make  their  farms  closely  resemble  gardens. 
Consequently,  to  effect  this,  they  have  small 
farms,  and  devote  *  their  efforts  to  these  three 
grand  points — the  accumulation  of  manure — 
Ae  destruction  of  weeds — and  the  frequent  and 
deep  pulverization  of  the  soil.  We  recom- 
mend for  the  perusal  of  our  readers  the  work 
{Tour  in  Flanders)  published  by  Mr.  Radcliff; 
and  the  Flemish  Hushandry  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diff'nsion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  they  will  benefit  by  the  time  so 
occupied.  We  do  not  expect  rfiat  they  will 
induce  them  to  try  to  cultivate  a  large  surface 
of  land  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  garden ; 
but  it  might  pursuade  them  to  adopt  that  more 
cleanly  system  of  cultivation  which  is  the  only 
one  that  is  permanently  profitable. 

We  shall  only  remark  more  particularly 
upon  the  assiduous  care  the  Flemish  farmers 
bestow  upon  the  collection  of  manures. 

They  were  llie  first  among  the  modems  to 
raise  crops  for  the  sake  of  ploughing  them  in 
whilst  growing ;  and  they  continue  it  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  nation.  This  prac- 
tice, we  may  say,  is  entirely  neglected  by  our 
farmers ;  but  if  they  knew  sufficient  of  che- 
mistry to  understand  how  much  fertilizing  ma^ 
terials  such  green  crops  impart  to  the  soil,  it 
would  be  a  practice  more  extensively  adopted. 
Every  fragment  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  preserved  by  the  Flemish  farmers  for 
the  fertilizing  of  their  lands;  and  the  ready 
sale  which  all  such  decomposable  substances 
meet,  i^  one  cause  Of  the  broom  and  the  bar- 
row succeeding  in  keeping  their  town  so  scru- 
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pulously  neat.  Saw-dust,  chips,  and  simDar 
refuse  all  tend  to  increase  their  composts ;  and 
on  their  barren  lands  trees  are  frequently 
planted  for  the  purpose  of  creating  in  time  a 
fertile  soil  by  the  agency  of  their  falling 
leaves. 

Their  dunghills  are  so  constructed  that  all 
the  drainage  is  collected  in  cisterns,  with 
which  liquid  is  mixed  the  emptyings  of  privies, 
pulverized  rape  cakes,  and  the  like;  and  this 
most  fertilizing  compound  is  conveyed  to  their 
fields  by  means  of  barrels  fixed  on  wheels, 
und  is  spread  by  means  of  a  scoop,  2840  gal-" 
Ions  per  acre  being  allowed  for  their  flax  crop. 
(Johns,  on  Liq,  Manure,) 

The  slovenly  management  of  his  dunghill 
is  one  of  the  most  general  specimens  of  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  a  farmer.  He 
allows  the  most  soluble  and  valuable  portions 
to  drain  away;  and  treats  with  ridicule  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  manure  in  a  liquid  form. 
As  this  arises  from  ignorance  and*bigote4  at- 
tachment to  old  practice,  it  should  excite  our 
pity  more  than  our  anger.  Liquid  manures, 
notwithstanding  stupidity  and  prejudice,  are 
amongst  the  best  of  fertilizers,  and  will,  in  a 
coming  age,  be  generally  employed,  since  it  is 
a  fallacy  to  argue  that  they  cannot  be  employed 
on  a  large  scale ;  for  the  comparative  expense 
of  preparation  and  application  is  unquestiona- 
bly smaller  on  a  large  scale  than  on  a  less. 

Holland, — ^The  husbandry  of  this  country  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  dairy  and 
to  stall  feeding.  There  are  two  points  in  their 
practice  in  which  other  farmers  would  do  well 
to  imitate  them. 

It  is  a  common  prejudice  that  a  cow  for  the 
dairy  should  never  be  fat.  This  is  thus  far 
true,  namely,  that  if  a  cow  inclines  to  fatten 
easily,  she  does  not  yield  so  much  milk  as  one 
that  generates  fat  less  readily.  But  a  good 
dairy  cow,  that  is,  one  that  secretes  milk 
abundantly,  will  not  fatten  whilst  in  that  con- 
dition, and  therefore  the  abstaining  from  giving 
them  nutritive  food  is  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
The  Hollanders  know  that  the  contrary  is  the 
correct  practice,  and  once  a  day,  or  oftener, 
they  give  their  cows  rape  cake,  and  other  nu- 
tritious preparations.  The  ignorance  of  the 
common  English  practice  is  evident  from  this 
fact,  that  without  one  exception,  other  ani- 
mals, when  suckling,  are  always  kept  much 
higher  than  at  other  periods. 

The  other  point  of  their  practice  that  merits 
imitation  is  the  cleanliness  with  which  they 
keep  all  their  animals.  It  will  excite  a  laugh 
with  some  of  our  agricultural  readers,  when 
we  recommend  not  only  the  most  scrupulous 
daily  cleaning  and  washing  out  of  cow-sheds, 
pig-styes,  and  the  like,  but  that  the  animals 
themselves  should  be  cleaned.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  mere  speculative  precept,  for  the  na- 
tional example  of  Holland  attests  its  utility. 
We  have  known  the  beneficial  effects  of  such 
treatment  upon  the  health  of  cows  and  pigs  in 
this  country.  But  in  the  absence  of  all  facts, 
if  the  fanner  would  but  allow  his  own  common 
sense  to  direct  him ;  if  he  would  but  reflect 
that  no  animal  will  thrive  that  is  not  healthy ; 
that  his  horse  becomes  diseased  if  not  kept 
clean;  and  that  by  no  possibility  can  it  be 
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fTMs;  and  the  impetus  that  was  given  to  the 
human  mind,  tutoring  it  to  follow  reason  rather 
than  habit,  was  felt  by  the  eultivatiMrs  of  the 
soil.  The  eighteenth  and  present  eentnries 
have  been  those  in  which  the  improvement 
has  been  marked,  and  the- instances-  of  which 
have  already  been  noticed.  The  reason  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  its  having  then  very 
generally  engaged  the  attention  of  a  more\  en- 
lightened clus  of  society.  The  noblemen,  the 
gentry,  and  even  the  monarch  of  England,  be- 
came practical  agricuHurftts  \  and  under  the 
patronage  of  George  IIL,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Lords  Sheffield,  Bujffi^ld,  and  Albemarle,  Coke, 
Western,  and  many  others,  it  was  sure  to  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  all  the  improved  knowledge 
of  the  day«  In  1783  was  instituted  the  Society 
of  Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture 
in  Scotland ;  in  1749,  the  Dublin  Agricultural 
Society;  in  1777,  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Society;  in  17$4,  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland;  in  1798,  the  London  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England  in  1886.  The  last  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  W.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Handley,  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond*  This,  al&ough  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  promises  to  be  of 
the  highest  advantage  to  agriculture,  and  by  its 
excellent  arrangemenu,  of  which  caremlly 
avoiding  all  political  discussions  is  a  promi- 
nent feature,  it  now  includes  in  its  copious  list 
of  members,  men  of  all  parties,  who  are  united 
not  for  the  sake  of  indirectly  forwarding  party 
objects,  but  for  the  improvement  in  all  its  im- 
portant branches  of  practical  agriculture. 
The  fate  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
expired  about  the  year  1813,  from  the  with- 
drawal by  government  of  the  annual  parlia- 
mentary grant  for  its  support,  should  operate 
as  a  warning  to  all  other  agricultural  societies ; 
for  this  society  failed,  not  from  a  want  of 
talent  or  of  industry,  but  from  its  efforts  being 
paralysed,  and  its  resources  curtailed  by  its 
i»eing  considered  the  society  of  a  party,  and 
made  the  arena  for  the  discussion  and  promul- 
gation of  political  doctrines.  From  none  of 
these  have  arisen  any  splendid  discoveries,  for 
such  are  not  to  be  made  in  agriculture :  there 
can  never  arise,  so  far  a^  we  can  foresee,  any 
Xiewton  or  Watt  in  this  art ;  but  they  have 
effected  and  are  accomplishing  all  that  such 
associations  can  be  expected.  They  have  oc- 
casioned the  collision  of  opinion,  they  have 
stimulated  the  desire,  of  improvement,  and 
they  have  promoted  the  general  communica- 
tion of  its  acquirements.  The  general  im'> 
provements  introduced  into  agriculture,  under 
the  auspices  of  these  valuable  societies,  have 
been,  amongst  several  others,  1.  The  general 
introduction  of  green  crops ;  2.  The  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  machinery,  such  as  the 
drill,  the  thrashing-machine,  the  plough,  Ac; 
8.  Better  breeds  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock; 
4.  Better  and  more  numerous  varieties  of 
seeds. 

Of  the  benefits  conferred  by  other  sciences 
upon  agriculture,  by  chemistry,  botany,  and 
physiology.  I  shall  hereafter  have  much  to 
say.  They  are  branches  of  knowledge  hitherto 
tg9  celdom  oomhined  with  practiBal  skill  to 


have  yet  aceompli^ed  much ;  but  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  achieving,  an  estimate 
may  be  formed  from  the  perusal  of  De  Can« 
dolle's  Physiologic  V^g^taie.  «It  is  certain,** 
as  the  writer  of  this  has  elsewhere  observed, 
*<that  a  cultivator  nf  the  soil  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  botany  and  of  chemistry.  With- 
out the  first  he  will  be  unable  to  understand 
terms  and  observations  that  must  occur  in 
every  welL^rritten  work  on  his  art;  unable  to 
comprehend  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  culture,  or  to  render  observations 
which  he  makes  intelligiUe  to  others  or  even 
to  himself  Chemistry  is  of  as  much,  if  not 
greater,  importance  to  him.  The  nature  of 
soils,  of  manures,  of  the  food  and  functions  of 
plants,  would  all  be  unknown  but  from  the 
anal3r8es  which  chemists  have  made.  Science 
can  never  supersede  the  dung-hill,  the  plough, 
the  spade,  and  the  hoe ;  but  it  can  be  one  of 
their  best  guides— can  be  a  pilot  even  to  the 
most  experienced."  (Baxler'M  AgneuUural  LU 
brary,  140.) 

Of  the  literature  of  agriculture,  I  have  little 
to  say  in  this  place.  From  &e  days  of  Hesiod 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  authors  upon 
this  art  were  very  few ;  but  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  they  have  continued  to  increase'; 
and  its  literature,  if  now  collected,  would  form 
a  copious  library. 

There  have  been  professorships  of  agricul* 
tnre  lor  some  time  proposed  at  the  Universitiefi 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There  was  one 
appointed  at  Bdinbuiig^  in  1790,  and  the  chair 
is  now  (1841)  fiHed  by  Mr.  Low;  another  at 
Oxford  in  1840,  of  which  Mr.  Daubeny  is  the 
present  holder. 

A  prejudice  too  generally  existed  amongst 
farmers  against  the  agricultural  knowledge 
contained  in  books ;  but  now  tbef  are  gene* 
rally  better  educated,  this  prejudice  will  cease« 
Ignorance  is  always  b%oted  and  obstinate; 
and  it  is  the  same  mental  sterility  which  made 
them  jealous  of  idl  new  practices,  that  made 
the  Irish  persist  in  fastening  their  horses  to  the 
plough  by  their  tails,  tmtU  it  was  absolutely 
prohibited  by  the  government  The  Irish  said 
in  defence  of  their  practice  whait  some  English 
fenners  say  in  defence  of  theirs,  however  erro- 
neous, **  My  grandfather  did  well  enough  this 
way."  Such  foolish  observations  amount  to 
no  more  thaa  this,  "We  will  not  try  to  im- 
prove.'' This  race  of  stagnant  cultivators  is 
gradually  disappearing;  and  those  who  are 
succeeding  them,  we  see  reason  to  believe,  are 
more  enlightened,  and  consequentlv  more 
ready  to  adq)t  improvements.  We  most 
heartily  re joice  at  this;  and  we  hope  to  see 
them  more  and  more  a  class  of  reading  men. 
Practice  must  ever  be  their  chief  mtor,  as  in 
all  other  arts;  but  likewise,  as  in  all  other 
arts,  that  practice  will  always  be  the  most  cor- 
rect in  its  details  which  is  founded  upon 
scientific  knowledge.  (O,  W»  Jehum,  Miuer^M 
GanL  DkL  by  Orr  it  Co.) 

[AoBICULTUaX  IV  TBS  XJjTITXB   StATSS, 

A  glance  into  the  agricultural  history  of  the 
United  States  hsA  been  given  in  the  introduc- 
tion  to  this  work.    It  will  act  Ifaerefore  be 
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•etesmy  to  sa^  modi  iipan  that  topic  liere, 
where  the  agrieultaraJ  resonrses  of  the  Be* 
poblic  will  be  mainly  dwelt  npoa. 

Notwithstanding  the  desolation  lo  which  a 
scouipng  course  of  tillage  has  rednced  so 
many  of  the  once  rich  acres  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  the  agncoltoral  prodnctioas  of  the 
country  are  exceedingly  abundant.  Until  very 
recently,  the  yalne  of -these  products  has  been 
a  subject  for  coajectore  and  approauaoaate  cour 
pntation.  The  act  of  Congress  for  taking  the 
Census  of  1840,  provided  that  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  enumerating  the  population,  should 
coUeel  &cts  so  as  to  show  the  amount  of  the 
products  of  husbandry,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  branch  of  industry  pursued  throughout 
die  country.  A  fund  of  authentic  information 
of  the  highest  interest  has  been  thus  obtained, 
exhibiting  not  only  the.  aggregate  vaJue,  but 
the  relative  proportions  the  several  products 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  the  forests,  and  the 
manufactures,  bear  to  each  other. 

As  the  agriculture  of  the  country  yields  the 
wnmediaap  means  of  subsistence,  so  does  it 
furnish  the  basis  of  conunerce,  and  the  various 
branches  of  industry,  all  of  which  must  prosper 
or  languish  according  to  the  good  or  bad  sue^ 
cess  attending  rural  afiairs. 

**  Land  and  trade,**  says  a  quaint  old  EngUsfa 
writer,  ''are  twins,  and  ever  will  wax  and 
wane  together.  It  cannot  be  ill  with  trade  but 
lands  will  fall,  nor  tU  with  laAds^  but  trade  will 
feel  iL"  (Sir  Jm^A  CJUkL) 

« In  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,"  saya  a  sea- 
sible  writer  in  Huafs  Kagaiine,  «  we  are,  in 
effect,  advancing  the  other  great  inteieato  oC 
the  country,  a  ftct  which  we  ace  too  apt  to 
Ibrget  in  <&scussing  any  single  interest  with 
ex-^aite  views.  We  will  take  the  mere  subject 
of  commerce,  which  is  supposed  to  be  inimfr- 
cal  to  the  other  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
what  a  mighty  spring  is  given  to  the  internal 
trade  of  the  country  hy  agricultural  enterprise, 
looki]^  at  the  actual  condition  of  the  trans- 
portation of  agricttltual  products  upon  the 
principal  lines  of  commercial  communication, 
both  at  the  east  and  wesL  How  large  a  p<»- 
tion  of  the  freights  is  furnished  by  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  south  to  the  ships  which  are  eon- 
tinnally  plying  from  its  pons  to  Uie  inland 
ports  of  oar  own  territory,  and  to  the  prominent 
cottoa^narkets  abroad.  Of  the  vessels  that  ace 
daily  taking  in  their  caraoes  in  the  harboun 
of  Charleston  and  NeuT  Orleans,  and  the  inter- 
vening ports,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  those  freights  is  derived  from 
the  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  as  well  as 
the  other  agricultural  staples  of  the  surrounds 
ing  territory.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
conunerce  of  the  Mississippi:  and  we  find  the 
anmeroiis  steam  ships  and  lat  boats  which 
ply  upon  that  river  daring  the  season  of  navi* 
gatioa,  are  laden  with  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  states  that  border  its  banks,  or  that  are 
sent  down  through  the  interior  by  the  Ohio. 
The  eoiBmeree  (rf  the  lakes  is  maintained;  more- 
over, in  a  great  measure  by  the  transportation 
of  the  agricultnral  produce  of  the  great  states 
of  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  lying  upon  their 
hordev8,to  the  eastern  markets  t  and  Uie  same 
■qrbeaaidoC  tha  qmmU  nd  latt^^ead  traaa- 
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portation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  slatBa 
as  well  as  our  coastwise  trade.  Furthermore, 
if  we  examine  the  decks  and  holds  of  the  ships 
which  are  constantly  setting  sail  from  our 
commercial  towns  both  at  the  east  and  souU^ 
we  find  that  agricnUiu«  suppUes  the  great 
bulk  of  the  cargoes  which  are  exported  abroad. 
It  is  agriculture  indeed  which  gives  life-blood 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  ths  country,  and 
is  doubtless  as  important  to  the  solid  vigour  of 
commercial  enterprise  as  nutritious  food  to  the 
health  of  the  humcn  body.  Withdraw  this  r^ 
source  from  our  commerce,  and  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  the  commercial  system  would  sink 
into  a  state  of  eollapse,  exhibiting  the  cadave- 
rous and  pallid  hue^f  disease  and  starvation. 
Of  the  amount  of  the  seveial  species  of  agrw 
cultural  products  yielded  by  the  coantry,  w« 
are  furnished  with  tuXl  data  by  the  statistical 
returns,  which,  although  perhaps  not  entirely 
accurate,  present  as  complete  a  statement  aa 
could,  under  the  ciroumstanees,have  beenluf^ 
nished.  By  a  table  compiled  from  these  r»> 
turns,  it  appears  that  we  have  prodiraed  during 
the  year  ending  the  1st  of  June,  1640,  the  pro- 
ducts, a  statement  of  which  we  here  subjoiup 
with  their  amount." 

LufeStoek. 

HoffMsaBdiMlM 4,8aS,60a 

NeateatU« 1M7I,5» 

tkeep lMll«n<* 

Swine 1M0I,MS 

Poaltry  ofaU  kiodt,  MtlMitMl  ▼•!•«  •      -  #M44,4ia 

Cereal  Oraiiu, 

No.  of  bnthelt  of  wbeat       •      •       •       .   HJSOjnn 

iMrtey         .       -       .       •      4.1S1,M« 

■      ■  omit  ....  in,«7IJ«l 

ryo  ....    |6440,9ar 

buekwbMt         ...     7;»l,74l 

Indian  Ooni       -       -       -  tnjUlJSn 

Fariaue  Crape* 

No.orpoun4aofwool       ....  t5,80t,lM 

bo|M        ....  i;tt8,9€i 

WML         ....  MM^SM 

BnslMfoofpoUtoM            ....  lO0,Sg6,<Ma 

TOnaoftey 10,ai8,liB 

Tdoooflienipnadilax       ....  tt^l 

Toftoeeo,  Coitont  Aigar,4e. 

Pounds  of  tobneconthnred       ...  I10,isa,9ia 

rice            80^l,«i 

cotton  giilierod         ...  7W^479,S7a 

■ilb  cocoong      -       -       -       .  01  .Mi 

•urarmado       ....  lU,]OO,flO0 

Cords  of  wood  told            ....  6,066,891 

Valaeoftbeprodttco  of  tba  dairy      .       -  m,T9r,(m 

OKbard  -      -  t7.1fi«,Wft 

Gallons  of  wine  made        ....  194,734 

Value  of  borne  made  or  fbmny  goods        -  #19,013,880 

**Tew  would  believe  it,  yet  such  is  the  truths 
that  the  Indian  com  raised  in  Tennessee  is 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  raised  in  Penn« 
qKlvania,  and  more  than  four  times  the  qua»» 
tity  produced  in  the  great  state  of  New  York  t 
and  yet  Tennessee,  in  the  north,  is  hardj^ 
looked  upon  as  an  agricultural  state.  By  tha 
tahle  furnished  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  crop  of  bkUan  com  is 
raised  in  the  slave-holding  states'  and  of  this 
quantity  but  a  very  small  portion  is  exported. 
It  is  the  great  staple  for  the  food  of  all  classes 
— «ad  for  beast  as  well  as  aun.  In  these  states 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  wheat  ia  raiaec^  though  te 

il 
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6rops  of  oafs  are  large.    The  great  wheat- 

? 'owing  states  are  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
ork  and  Virginia,  as  appears  by  the  following 
table,  which  has  reference  to  the  crops  of  1839. 
These  are  probably  still  the  greatest  in  this 
respect,  (hon^  it  is  known  they  hare  been 
greatly  gained  on  the  past  two  years  by  Illinois 
and  Michigan.  The  table,  as  it  stands,  is  an 
interesting  one  to  all  persons,  but  especially 
so  to  farmers.  It  will  be  seen  that  Tennessee 
Is  the  banner  state  in  com ;  Ohio  in  wheat, 
and  New  York  in  oats ;  while  in  the  aggregate 
of  these  three  principal  grains,  Ohio  is  the 
banner  state  of  the  Union-^Pennsylvania 
rating  No.  6  in  the  list  New  England  stands 
very  low  in  ttie  scale,  in  both  com  and  wheat, 
and  not  very  high  up  in  oats.  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  are  bo^  below  little  Dela^ 
ware  in  their  product  of  wheat  and  com.  The 
following  table  shows  the  product  of  each 
State  in  1839,  and  the  aggregate  bushels  of  the 
different  kinds,  excepting  rice,  buckwheat  and 
barley — their  culture  being  not  very  extensive 
-^-the  entire  yield  of  rice  being  but  eighteen 
and  a  half  millions  of  bushels;  buckwheat 
seven  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  barley  four 
and  one-eighth  millions. 
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,  **  The  above,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  re- 
turn for  the  year  1839.  The  crops  of  the  pre- 
sent year  it  is  estimated  have  exceeded  those 
enumerated  above,  at  least  one-third.  It  is  not 
immoderate  to  set  the  yield  of  164S  down  at 
890,000,000  bushels,  the  whole  of  which  in 
|>rice  would  average  about  the  average  selling 
jirice  of  com,  or  forty  cents  per  bushel ;  which 
gives  the  enormous  aggregate  of  three  hundred 
itnd  twenty  milUene  of  doSare,  as  the  worth  o^ 
the  present  year's  grain  crops,  exehisive  of 
tye,  buckwheat,  and  barle3r — ^which,  according 
to  the  same  calculation,  iswordi  about  sixteen 
millions  dollars  more,  giving  a  grand  total  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  1 1  Thia 
Ss  indeed  a  great  country,  and  in  nothing 
-■vtailer  than   in  its   agricultural   mtouFces, 


[  which  are  but  partially  enumerated  above,  and 
;  which,  too,  have  hardly  begun  to  develope 
themselves."— (i'AiileMfe^Aui  Ledger.) 

In  the  official  reports  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  value  of  certain  manu- 
factured products  for  that  year,  we  find  the 
following  items  of  intelligence. 

SUk. 

Nvmber  of  poiadt  reeled,  tbrowo,  or  other 

■ilk  BMde 19wT44 

Value  of  the  eemo #liggSl4 

Number  of  melee  employed      ....         Mil 

femalee  and  childrf  a        -       -       -         Ml 

Capital  iaveeted #174,174 

Fhx. 

Value  of  manofhetoree  of  flax  •  .  -  .#Stt,Wft 
Number  of  pereoae  employed  ....  1,0» 
Capital  inveeted #906,087 
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Value  of  mannfhetured  node    - 
No.  of pereoue  emfrtoyeif  i*       .       . 
Capital  Inveeted        -       -       •> ,    - 

Cotton. 

No.  of  eotton  mannlhctoriee     - 
Spfndlef     ...... 

Dyelof  and  prtminf  eettbllshmeBta  - 
Value  of  maaulketured  articlee 
No.  of  perionf  employed    - 
Capital  inveeted         .... 

[AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  Conbitxp- 
Tioir  OF.  To  one  who  examines  statements  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  vaiions  kinds 
every  year  yielded  in  such  immense  quantities, 
it  seems,  at  first  glance,  diificult  to  imagine 
how  these  can  ^  be  consumed,  before  fresh 
crops  would  glut  the  markets  and  do  away,  for 
a  time,  wiA  the  labours  and  profits  of  the  hus- 
bandman. It  is,  however,  only  necessary  for 
one  to  inquire  into  the  consumption  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  constantly  going  on  in  some 
of  the  most  populous  countries  and  cities,  to 
give  him  courage  to  persevere  in  his  produc- 
tive eflforts,  even  with  renewed  ardour.  It  has, 
for  example,  been  estimated  that  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  com  in  England  and  Ireland,  is, 
1,238,006  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley ;  besides 
annually,  100,000  bags  of  riee,  and  450,000,000 
lbs.  of  sugar.  The  immediate  products  of  the 
grasses,  which,  consumed  by  animals,  forms 
the  food  of  man,  constitutes  an  amount  almost 
inconceivable.  In  London  alone  there  is  an- 
nually consumed  155,000,000  lbs.  of  butcher's 
meat.  Of  cheese,  another  production  of  grass, 
11,500  tons  are  annually  introduced  into  Lon- 
don, from  Cheshire^  about  80,000  tons  from 
Warwickshire,  besides  that  imported  from 
many  other  countries.  Of  butter,  the  annual 
consumption  is  about  50,000,000  lbs.  the  piK>- 
duce  of  800,000  cows ;  and  in  London,  between 
9  and  10,000  cows  are  kept  for  the  supply  of 
milk  to  the  inhabitants,  which  produce  annu- 
ally about  80,000  millions  of  quarts.  (John- 
mm^s  Leeture$  on  Botany,)] 

AOROSTia  The  bent  gras&  An  extensive 
genus  of  grasses,  which,  from  the  marshy  soil 
on  which  they  flourish  best,  are  of  compara- 
tively small  value  to  the  farmer. 

Agrmtia  attfO,  or  white  bent,  in  fin^aiid 
flowers  in  ibe-  fiist  wetkp  ift  Augnat^  aal  ths 


ruiety 


«edu  ripe  about  te  begnudng  of  fleptembor. 
Iliis  grass  is  late,  anprodactiye,  and  coBtains 
but  little  aatritiTe  matter.  Its  creeping  roots 
greatlj  ezluuist  the  soil ;  in  this  varie^  they 
are  smaller  than  in  the  odier  varieties  of 
Agntiw,  bat  equally  difficult  to  extirpate  when 
4nice  in  possession  of  tenacioos  cla3rs.  This 
property  of  the  roots  is  the  best  character  of 
^istinctioa  for  Ae  pnrpoae  of  the  agriciiltarist, 
as  it  may  be  fomid  at  any  season  or  stage  of 
growth  of  die  plant 
The  Agtmtw  etmma.  Tar.  muHrn,  Awnleas 
r  of  brown  bent;  THehodlum  mmmmm 
(Sehrader),  Creeping-stalked  brown 
bent,  is  the  most  coiuiion  grass  on  deep  bogs, 
eren  where  the^  are  svbjeet  to  be  under  water 
for  six  months  n  4m  year*  It  is  a  dimhtatrre 
plant,  Tery  unlike  the  -pfodmce  ef  snch  soda : 
.the  leares  seldom  attain  to  more  than  two  or 
Uiree  inches  in  length.  The  smallness  of  the 
produce,  even  when  enhrrated  in  the  most 
(aronrable  enreumstances,  affords  a  snfficieat 
proof  of  its  onwordiiBeaa  to  be  regarded  by 
tbe  taimer  in  any  odier  light  than  that  of  a 
weed  which  indicates  a  soil  capable  of  being 
uaprored,  so  as  to  psodhme  the  most  yaloable 
grasses  by  irrigatioa.  it  differs  bat  little  from 
tbe  Jgnmim  nwee,  except  in  the  want  of  awns 
ind  &t  iengdi  of  die  eahns.  The  stroetare 
Taries  almost  impercepdbly  in  the  Afrotih  ea- 
niaa,  Agntdt  fisMo,  and  in  this  species.  The 
like  gr^aaldndes  of  difference  maybe  per- 
ceived in  the  eoloar  of  the  plants ;  me  eanina 
is  of  a  brownisb-green  colour;  diis  awnless 
Tahe^  is  of  a  pale  green;  the  niaea  of  a 
greenish  straw  colour.  The  knots  or  bundles 
of  leares  attached  to  die  decumbent  shoots 
show  it  to  be  connected  with  the  AgroaHs 
inina  fimdtuiBBnt.  It  flowers  in  England  the 
seco&d  and  third  weeks  of  July,  and  ripens 
the  seed  aboat  the  middle  of  August 

AgroUU  eanina  eapiUaris,  Fine-panicled 
brown  bent  This  variety  is  nearly  akin  to 
the  AgrotH$  eanma  fatdeuiarUt  bunole-Ieaved 
bent;  tufted  t>ettt  In  old  pastures,  or  light 
soils,  this  bent  may  be  readily  distinguished 
i&  the  autumn  by  its  shoots,  which  are  fnr- 
aishedwith  leaves  in  tufts  or  bundles,  that 
generally  run  along  on  the  surface  of  die  rest 
of  the  herbage,  and  is  occasioned,  apparendy, 
by  the  cattle,  which  eat  the  other  herbage,  and 
leave  the  scattered  shoots  of  the  tnfted-leaved 
bent  untouched.  It  is  a  very  common  grass 
oa  poor,  light,  bat  moist  soils,  incumbent  on 
clay,  that  have  long  been  under  pasture.  This 
and  the  woolly  soft  grass  in  some  parts  of  Bng- 
buid  are  termed  wutier  fog.  From  the  above 
<letails  it  will  appear  to  1^  the  least  valuable 
of  the  bent  grasses  that  have  been  mentioned. 
The  cultivation  of  a  grass  of  this  value  is  out 
of  &e  question ;  the  point  of  most  importance 
to  be  ascertained  respecting  It  is,  how  to  re- 
move it  fW>m  the  soil,  and  to  substitiite  more 
taluable  grasses  in  its  place.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  beneficial  effects  of  coal  ashes,  as  a 
top  dressing,  when  spread  on  the  pasture  in 
aofficiem  quantity.  The  ashes  fhvonr  the 
growth  of  the  superior  grasses,  and  the  pasture 
being  in  eonseqoence  closely  cropped  by  die 
cattle,  which  now  find  the  pasture  more  pala- 
^yt,  Oie  tufted  beat  disappears;  it  will,  how- 


be  fbd&d  by  no  means  destroyed,  hit 
only  checked  in  its  growth.  This  grass 
flowers  in  England  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  August,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  the  end  of 
the  same  month. 

AgrotHM  lobaia,  Lobed  bent ;  sea-side  bent 
The  general  appearance  of  this  plant  indicates 
its  inferior  comparative  value.  It  appears,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  afforded  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  sea  coasts. 
It  grows  wild  on  a  stiff  wet,  clayey  loam,  part 
of  the  London  blue  clay,  in  the  parish  of  Oud- 
diagton,  near  Spsom,  Surrey.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  much  value  to  the  agriculturist, 
although  its  nutritive  powers  are  far  ft-om 
being  inconsiderable. 

AgroUia  meanamd^  the  Mexican  bent  grass, 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  was  introduced  into  England,  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Alexander,  in  1780.  It  delights 
more  in  calcareous  or  clayey  soils  than  in 
those  that  are  of  a  silicious  sandy  nature.  It 
perfects  an  abundance  of  seed,  which  when 
sown  produces  plants  that  soon  arrive  at  pei^ 
fection.  So  fhr,  therefore,  it  possesses  the 
requisite  properties  of  a  grass  adapted  for  the 
alternate  hushandry ;  but  it  is  late  in  the  pn> 
4uce  of  foliage  in  the  spring,  and  that  herbage 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  superior  nutritive 
powen.  It  is  perfecdy  hardy.  Being  a  native 
of  a  warmer  climate,  its  defects  may  possibly 
be  greatly  lessened  by  being  naturalized,  and 
b^  frequently  raising  it  from  seed  successively 
ripened  in  England.  At  present  it  does  noC 
offer  any  strong  reasons  to  reoommead  it  fur- 
ther to  the  notice  of  the  agricidtariBt  It  flow^ 
ers  in  the  third  week  of  Augtist,  and  the  seed 
is  ripe  towards  die  end  of  September. 

AgrmtU  tmetu  Snowy  bent;  straw-coloured 
bcbtgmss^ 

A^^ttia  pakutritf  or  marsh  bent  This  is 
ooBudered  only  a  variety  of  the  AgnuHs  ttokh 
mfirtu  This  grass  is  properbf  a  sulnaqoatic: 
it  will  grow  on  tenacious  clays,  but  it  seems 
oolylo  thrive  in  very  moist  isofla,  or  in  such 
as  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  water. 
In  moist  woods  it  is  more  frequent  than  any 
other  of  the  oreeping-etemmed  bent  grasses: 
here  the  euhus  ofVea  attain  to  five  feet  ia 
height,  when  supported  by  bushes..  The  above 
details  show  the  inferior  nature  of  this  grass 
compared  to  the  larger,  and  even  to  the  lesser 
leaved  varieties  of  the  Agrottia  aialmifam.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  as  yet  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  a  weed  diat  chokes  up  drains 
andunlnwooda. 

AgrmHa  rgmaaiaaima,  .Lateral -branching 
bent  grass.  This  is  nearlv  allied  to  the  Agroa- 
Ha  mexMomt,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  flowerinc 
grasses.  It  is  remarkable  for  die  number  of 
branches  that  issue  from  the  joints  of  iht 
stem;  and  the  woody  substance  of  the  oalma 
makes  it  approach  to  the  nature  of  a  shrub. 
it  affoids  little  herbage  till  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  flowers  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
season  (the  first  or  second  woek  in  October), 
that,  the  frost  generally  destn>3r8  the  panicles 
before  the  seed  is  perfected.  'Hie  herbage  is 
killed  by  frost,  but  the  roots  suffer  nothing 
from  its  effeets ;  it  is  propagated  by  parting 
and  plantiBg  the  roots  early  in  die  spring  or 


Itte  IB  file  intaiDB.     It  is  seiA«f  Tety  pm- 
dactire  nor  nutritive. 

Agrodia  rq/pent,  Cr«eping«ro<yted  bent ;  white 
cent.  The  AgrmtU  mgrth  or  black  coneh 
grass  of  Withering.    Thoagh  a  later  growing 

ns,  it  is  less  prodnetive  than  the  AjfrwHt  alba. 
I  subject  to  the  rust,  a  peculiar  disease 
which  dries  up  the  extremities  of  the*  leaves 
and  gives  it  an  unsightly  appearance.  Simple 
ploughing  will  be  found  ineffectual  to  root  out 
this  weed  in  clayey  soils.  It  will  be  found 
ultimately  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditions 
mode  of  extirpating  it  to  follow  tha  plough  and 
fork  out  the  roots.  Burning,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  soil,  would  doubtless  be  highly 
beneficial,  but  the  roots,  of  this  couch  grass 
penetrate  so  deep  that  a  considerable  part  of 
them  would  escape;  and  the  least  particle  of 
the  root  soon  produces  a  plant.  It  flowers  in 
England  the  second  week  of  August,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  September. 

AgrotiU  Monifsrm  ariiiata.  Awned-creeping 
bent  This  variety  of  creeping  bent,  which  is 
allied  to  the  Agrotiia  Cmma  or  awned  var. 
Agr,  wIgarU  of  Br.  Smith,  is  greafly  inferior 
to  the  larger-leaved  variety  {AgrmH§  ahhrnfara 
iaUfoUa,  or  florin) ;  for  the  weight  of  nutritive 
matter  per  acre  afforded  by  the  MfoHa  is  two- 
thirds  greater  than  that  of  the  awned  variety. 
Cattle  appear  to  eat  this  grass  in  common  with 
the  rough-stalked  meadow-grass  and  meadow 
fox-tail  grass.  It  flowers  about  a  week  later 
than  the  florin,  but  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the 
same  time. 

AgrniiiB  Mamfera  anguHifoluu  Smaller- 
lea'^  creepiii^  Mnt  This  is  the  most  •com- 
mon variety  ot  the  creeping  bent,  on  damp,  te- 
naceous,  cUy«y  soils,  and  in  moist  woods.  It 
stands  next  in  value  to  the  longer-leaved  vari- 
ety of  creeping  bent;  but  appears  from  all  the 
observations  that  have  been  made  on  it,  when 
growing  in  natural  pastures,  to  be  entirely  neg- 
lected by  catde,  while  any  of  the  superior 
pasture  grasses  presented  a  sufficiency  for  a 
bite.  It  flowers  in  the  second  and  third  weeks 
of  July,  and  ripens  the  seed  about  the  end  of 
August 

Agrodk  dolonifen  (var.  1  iaHfbUa),  Longer* 
leaved  creeping  bent ;  florin.  [See  Plate  6,  n. 
Hay  Grasses.] 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Richardson  has  intro- 
duced this  variety  of  the  A^raetii  Monifera  to 
the  agricultural  world,  under  the  name  of  Fi- 
orin,  and  has  shown  its  merits  and  properties^ 
deduced  from  his  own  gxperiments,  in  a  vari- 
ety of  publications  on  the  subjeet,  to  which  die 
reader  is  refierred.  It  is  greatly  superior  in 
point  of  produce  and  nutritive  powers  to  the 
o^er  varieties  of  Agrodia  steionifertu 

On  comparing  the  specimens  of  these  difler^ 
ent  varieties^  their  resemblance  to  each  other 
is  so  great,  that  they  may  be  easily  mistaken 
for  each  other,  without  a  close  inspection,  and 
some  knowledge  of  botany  to  assist  it  This 
variety  appears  to  be  confined  to  rich  ancient 
pasture  land,  as  its  natural  piaee  of  growth, 
and  the  other  varieties  to  various  soils  and 
situations ;  and  that  when  taken  from  these 
different  soils,  and  culcivated  together  under 
the  same  circumstances,  ^ey  retain  their  dis- 
'eriminating  characters.     On  damp»  clayey 


jsonS)  Hie  tfettond  varMiy  (sinauBi^lfaifudiCfeei^ 
ing  bent)  is  the  most  oommon.  To  moors  and 
bc^  soils,  the  tlnrd  variety  (awned  ereepiBg 
bent  grass)  is  chiefly  or  altogether  eonflned. 
To  light  sandy  soils,  partieukrly  when  mooe 
or  less  shaded,  the  fourth  variety  (wood  creep» 
ing  bent  grass)  is  peculiar ;  and  the  fifth  varip 
ety  (marsh  creeping  bent  grass)  ia  seldosn 
found  but  in  the  bottoms  of  ditches,  or  by  the 
side  of  rivulets.  The  first  variety  being  ther» 
fore  scarce,  and  the  odiers  very  commoa,  there 
U  little  room  for  surprise  at  the  «mandictory 
results  of  experiments  that  have  been  auule, 
on  one  or  other  of  these  inforier  varieties,  by 
gentiemen  equally  emiiieat  far  agricultural 
knowledge  under  the  conviction  of  their  being 
one  and  the  samfe  gnas  m»  vieommaaded  by 
Pr.  Riehardaon-  under  the  name  of  fiorin : 
whenas,  though  they  agree  an  the  general  hap 
bit  of  Dr.  Richardson's  variety,  and  indeed  in 
every  respect  exaept  in  the  oharsniers  befocv 
described,  their  inferiority  in  every  agrieulta- 
ral  merit  is  so  great»  as  to  joatify  the  oppio- 
brious  epithets  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them,  by  those  who^  from  the  s^bove  onuses  have 
differed  from  Dn  Biduidaon's  statementa  of 
jdie  merits  o£  the  first  variety  of  fiorin,  and 
prevented  that  justice  being  done  to  the  disc^ 
very  whieh  it  may  have  deserved. 

Tile  above  details  will  assist  the  fanner  ia 
deciding  on  the  comparative  merits  of  tfaia 
grass  as  a  constitnent  of  a  mixmre  of  grasses 
for  permanent  pasture ;  from  whieh  it  will 
doubtless  appear  worthy  of  attention,  but  its 
value  not  so  great  as  has  been  supposed,  if 
its  habits  or  manner  of  growth  be  impartially 
taken  into  the  account,  when  compared  with 
the  produce  and  nutritive  powers  of  the  other 
grasses.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  gras9» 
in  permanent  pasture,  is  its  late  growth.  It 
remains  in  a  degree  inactive,  till  other  grasses 
have  attained  to  perfection,  and  when  their 
productive  powers  become  eshanaled,  those  of 
fiorin  and  its  varieties  begin ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  on  inspection,  that  Uie  latest  mouthful 
of  herbage,  and  sometimes  the  eariiest,  in  those 
pastures,  is  principally  afforded  by  this  grass. 

There  has  been  much  prejudice  existing 
against  the  different  species  <^  Agrmtit  in  gene^ 
rai ;  but  let  the  proprietor  of  a  rich  ancient 
pasture  divest  a  part  of  it  of  this  grass  entirely, 
and  the  value  of  the  plant  will  be  demonstrated 
in  the  comparative  loss  of  late  and  early  herb- 
age. The  cock's  foot  grass  is  superior  to  the 
larger  variety  of  the  creeping  bent,  in  the  pro- 
portLon  neariy  of  11  to  9.  The  meadow  fescue 
is  also  superior  to  fiorin  in  neariy  the  like  pro- 
portion as  cock's  foot  The  meadow  fox-tail  grass 
is  infisrior  to  fiorin  in  the  proportion  nearly  of 
6  to  7.  When  cullivatea  separately,  for  the 
purpose  of  green  food  or  hay,  fiorin  requires  to 
be  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds,  its  couchant 
habit  of  growdi  afibrding  greet  encouragement 
for  the  health  of  upright  growing  plants—- 
under  this  circtmistance,  weeds.  It  flowers  in 
England  about  the  second  and  third  weeks  of 
luly,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the  second  and 
third  weeks  of  August  The  mode  of  converv 
ing  fiorin  into  hay,  during  the  winter  months, 
is  amply  detailed  in  Dr.  Richardson's  publican 
tions  on  Fiorin.    Full  information  will  there 


of  cmHEVatiDtt^  Ae^  of  this  grass, 
ithe  Itoctoi's  €iwm.  mcpetmcnta. 
Bock  beat;  <rati|^t  \mA 
i  (Bflhnidtr).  This  flpecioB 
to  the  oottmoa  beat  in  ttoot 
poimtsr  itt  vsloe  to  the  «gne«ltiiritteft]i  be  bat 
Uttlo.  The  oalf  propcny^  tiisi  rouioiB  if  worthy 
«f  BOtiDe  is>  the  ssmU  «tegree  in  whioh  it  u^ 
povernhes  the  ooil :  iitee»  eiiltiTMOd  on  &poor, 
nfeiooB^andyooilfthe  p*odnee,thottgfa  soBM- 
trhel  iaknaty  oonlmsed  for  si^yewff,  wilhovt 
diBiiBiiiMng  in  the  yottriy  qwnmhj,  and  witfaont 
Mjr  oMnno  beiiif  appliedi  a  eireametonee 
wluBh -wao  nsciBiaBiteted  in  ay  other  species 
of  gn««. 

ifWMftV  wsfcfio  — wimi.  Aimed  -fine  beat 
(Ihvvii  ben^  or  AgrmiU  OMiM,  Wifhor. 
Arr.  ftnMV  Ai|fi  Mmb  AgfmH^mUgmit 
w./flL  Do.  vnr.  i.)  As  Hds  is  a  tnttOh  leas 
eoMMNi  plni  than  the  vndctjr  ei^Agnwik 
mdgmu  botoe  Assetibed,  aasdas  it  dilrars  so 
nash  fima  Ant-vario^  in  the  properties  whioh 
soestitiite  the  farmei's  dislmgnisbiii^  ehnrae- 
isrs  of  grasses,  the  name  son^toois  here  added. 
Thewi^arii  mmfirm  a  asove  ooflunoa  to  saniify 
sotls;  ihe  a. mailisa  to  olayey  soils.*  The iretght 
of  notritEve  niattor  in  whish  the  prodaoo  of 
one  sere  <tf  the  awaless  Tsrie^  ct-  Agi^^dk 
ss4;vMf  £MMo  exceeds  that  of  the  awMd  va- 
lietfklftiA  Theooinpnrativeveritsofthe^ 
i^gwnfth  lafaowfii  cxeeed  those  of  the  a^wsOw'' 
w^pwif  esiSiifl  naorly  aa  3  to  1«  -  ^Thn  oiopoC 
tbe  awnleas  variety  is  fusnter  than  that  of  the 
««Md,batitiaBaiish  loss  MAritifre,  behig'  as 
10  to  7}  tho  nprhi^  aad  MMunn  pratoseis 


UhaWiso  sa)panor<  Iftitherof  «heso  Varteii«i 
appears  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  farmer. 
The  rast  attacks  the  cairns  and  leaves  of  both 
fahotiea,  whioh  gives  the  plants  a  dirty  brown 
appearaaoe;  the  AgrMti§  vulgaris  is  always 
-free  £roni  this  diMaso.  The  brown  bent 
flowers  m  the  seeond  and  third  weeks  of  iuly» 
and  ripens  Ae  seed  in  the  end  of  Aagost 
■  Agndk  mUgori$  muHca,  Ccmaaoa  bent;  Una 
bent-gnMS.  (.See  Plate  6^  d,  of  Hay  Grasses.] 
This  specie8>-h&s  foar  varieties,  according  to 
Dr.  Schrader.  The  first  is  distinguished  by 
being  awaed  (see  Jgro$ii$  vufgtirU  eomno,  and 
TViekodium  €iminum) ;  the  second  by  awnless 
end  diseasod  flowers  (see  AgrotiU  pumih  of 
Willd.  Spec.  Plant  i.  p.  371) ;  the  third  by  its 
diseased  awned  flowers ;  Uie  fourth,  by  having 
tiie  flowers  vivipaixms,  AgrvtUs  wykntUa, 

The  oommoA  beat  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  boat  grasses ;  in  fliis  respect  it  is  superiof 
to  every  other  of  this  family;  but  inferior  to 
sereral  of  them  in  the  qaantity  of  produce  it 
affords,  aad  the  natritive  matter  it  consumes* 
It  is  the  most  common  grass  on  natural 
sandy  pastures ;  and  eren  oa  more  tenaceous 
soils,  that  are  elevaied  and  exposed,  it  is  fre* 
qnent.  It  flowers  from  the  third  week  of  June 
dfl  the  second  week  of  July,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  the  beginning  of  Angosu 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  shows 
at  a  ghmee  the  proportional  value  of  the  seve- 
ral varietieeolAgrostis,  in  seed  and  in  flowert 
and  their  yield  per  acre  of  green  and  dry  pro^ 
dace  on  various  soils,  and  comparative  quali- 
ties of  ^autritiDn* 


j  ^gnuit  tfOc,  fai  flower, 
:  —   —  esMw^  In  Slower 


ojMfcuiris,  til  flower 
"fuUstru^  whea  eeed  rip^ 
*  rtftns,  !■  flower. 
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tUUmiftra  ^nfMttyvUa,  when  teed  ripe 
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3,471 
1.4W 
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4,534 
5,445 
S.ff70 
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1,490 
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3  0 

6  0 

6  0 

3  0 

0  0 

15  6 
19  0 

3  6 

19  0 

8  0 
3  0 

10  0 

5  0 

9  0 

6  4 
3  4 

6  0 

1  19 

14  0 
9  0 

16  6 
6  0 

15  14 
3  8 
6  0 
6  4 


9,955    9  19 

1«  14  0 

ISO    4  8 

43810  0 

584  14  0 

987    9  0 

366  10  6 

438  10  15 

765  11  0 

080    8  0 

148  14  6 

85    1  4 

530  4  0 

605    8  19 

990  4  8 
148  14  9 
803  9  0 
067  19  3 
1,049  9  5 
910  0  n 
987  S  9 
951  9  15 
175  7  9 

531  11  3 
951  9  15 
990  4  8 


Tkisteiily  Off  graaoes  has  been  held  in  little 
*»um  by  &iiners^  prinoipnlly  oa  aeoonnt  of 
Mr  Isteness  oT  flowering.  -  (iStadbar's  Mmi, 

[defefaleC  the  spaoias  thaaanawiarated,  as 
gnaiaf  m  Kngiand,  have  fonnd  their  wny -40 
Aascka,d0«Meas  intraduoad  mixed  in  grain 
ttd  gmss  saadfc  llisy  nin,  howavar«  so  dsy 
ttd  wily  na  to  ha  estflaaae&.of  liitia  oa.  no 


valne  to  the  farmer,  Among  these  are,  the 
«»iL  ««4iarM^  which  Parsh,  the  celebrated 
botanist,  says,  is  common  in  all  grassy  fields, 
flowering  in  Jnly.  This  is  doubtless  the 
speoies  whieh  gives  name  to  the  genera,  d^ 
ris«d  from  iigw,  m  Oreek  word  signifying  a 
flekU  Dr.  Darlington  says  it  is  the  grass  ez- 
tansivaly  known  in  the  Middle  States  as  ifeftAr 
or  lUd4apt  and  sometimes  in  the  Eastern  States 


galled  Foul  Mndmp  Qfou,    Tlie  last  name 

being  evideatly  derived  from  thereat  difficult 
with  which  it  is  eradicated  when  it  haa  onoe 
obtained  a  footiDg.  The  grass  called  vahiU4ofii 
appears  to  be  a  variety  of  Herds*  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  obscaxity  and  confn- 
sion.  -in  the  descriptions  given  of  this  gcasff. 
The  common  characteristics  of  the  plant,  as 
seen  in  the  meadows  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Darlington  says,  resemble  those  of  the  A»  aibot 
the  White  or  Yellow  Tops  of  the  Eastern  States. 
It  aifords  a  tolerably  good  past\Lre  for  cs^tle, 
and  is  valuable  in  swampy  groondsr  which  its 
/oots  tend  to  consolidate  i  but  it  is  not  much 
esteemed  for  hay,  and  is  now  seldom,  if  ever, 
an  object  of  special  cultivation  in  the  Middle 
States.  The  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  so  op- 
posed to  having  Herds  grass  rooted  in  their 
^elds  and  meadows  that  they  reject  clover  and 
eveiy  other  grass  seed  in  which  the  least 
Herds  appears.  Among  the  species  found  in 
the  United  States,  are  the  following — 

A.  pungenSf  or  VirginianAgrostUj  frequenting 
dry,  sandy  banks,  and  road-sides,  flowering  in 
the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  August 
.This  species  differs  much,  in  habi^  from  most 
jothers. 

A.  eirma,  common  on  rivers  and  islands  be- 
low tide-water,  from  Canada  to  the  CaxolinaSi 
flowering  in  June,  dec. 

A,jttncea,  found  in  barren,  sandy  places, 
from  New  Jersey  to  Florida;  flowering  from 
July  to  August 

.1.  lattnfoUa,  found  in  rich  soil  on  the 
edges  of  woods  from  New  York  to  Florida, 
especially  in  the  western  countries,  where  it 
appears  to  be  of  more  value«  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  it  affords. an  indifferent 
pasture  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  but  is  not 
regarded  as  of  much  consequence,  which  may 
indeed  be  said  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Ame- 
rican species  of  agrostis. 

The  late  Judge  Peters  introduced  the  florin 
Into  Philadelphia  county,  in  1812,  by  import- 
ing a  quantity  of  the  strings  or  layers  from 
which  it  is  always  propagated  in  Ireland.  For 
some  reason  its  cultivation  has  not  been  kept 
up,  and  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  be  found  in 
Aanerica*  When  once  it  has  obtained^  foot^ 
ing  in  a  suitable  soil,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
eradicated,  for  which  reason  it  is  not  adapted 
to  the  alternate  system  of  husbandry.] 

AIR  {Air,  French,  oA^,  Lat).  The  element 
or  thin  medium  in  which  terrestrial  animals 
move  and  breathe,  and  which  surrounds  die 
earth  to  a  considerable  height.  See  Atxo- 
SPHKBB  and  Gasxs. 

AIRA.  A  genus  of  grasses,  of  which  there 
are  but  few  species  capable  of  being  cultivated 
to  advantage  as  field  grasses. 

Airaaquatiea,  Water  hair-grass.  This  plant 
is  an  aquatic,  found  naturally  growing  in  the 
mud  of  standing  pools,  pr  running  waters  in 
England.  It  is,  therefore^  unflt  for  cultivation. 
Mr.  Curtis  says,  that  it  ia  the  sweetest  of  the 
British  grasses;  but  there  are  several  species 
which  contain  more  sugar,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  ingredients  which  compose  their  nntri- 
live  matter,  as  the  Ghfctria  JluUanM^  Blffmrna 
artnarius^  Poa  ntmarahi  vac  wngitdifotMf  Paa 
figuoticUm 


Tttriy  hii»«Mas(  i 
grass. .  [See  Plate  6^  of  PAawms  Obaskis,  m.) 
This  grass  is  of  a  veiy  iftnatriiio«B  nalitfe^ 
bnt  eveaa  if  it  had  greater  nntdlaTe  powers*  the 
extreme  coarseness  of  the  foliage  would  xendor 
it  aj»flt  Iw  cuUiration.  It  delights  ia  movt/L 
clayey  soils,  wheve  ihe-waler  sla^iates;  but  is 
fouad  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  fixna  the 
dry  sandy  heelh  to  the  hog.  It  fonns  4eiiBC 
tuAs  in  pastures  very  dtsagieeable  to  tbfe  stgliiy 
wliich  are  termed  hassocks,  bull's  laoes,  dkc«, 
by  fannen^  It  is  «  most  diifienlt  pluit  to  ejs- 
tirpate>  when  in  censideFable  qwaiisy.  Some 
persons,  to  get  rid  of  itt  dig-  op  the  tnfis,  aaA 
flu  np  the  holes  with  lime  compost;  thk^no 
doubt,  would  answer  the  end,  at  least  for  a  fev 
years,  if  all  the  roots  were  destt^yed;  hat  this 
is  never  .the  case:  a  circle  of  roots  is  left, 
which,  in  one  or  two  seasetts,  produce  larger 
hassocks  than  before;  and. besftdesrvken  the 
hassocks  are  numerous,  the  expense  i 
this  process  is  considerablsh  Others 
on  occasional  mowings  to  keep  the  hasMcks 
under;  but  this  is  productive  of  little  goodi, 
particularly  if  the  mowing  of  tiie  tofts  be  do* 
ferred  till  the  autumn,  which  I  believe  is  Hat 
common  practice.  Ihaveibusdno  treatment 
weaken  or  retard  the  growth  of  grass  so  muck 
as  cutting  it  closely,  be^re  and  after  the  first 
tender  shoots  appear  is  the  spring.  Bol  the 
only  effectual  and  most  profitahis  aiode  of  ea- 
tirpating  this  grass  is  by  fleet  periog  and  bank- 
ing the  aorface  of  the  land,  and  by  ttakinf^ 
proper  dcainsr  to  correct,  as  niMh.«s  poseihte, 
theie&acions  natore  of  llie  soil;  ia  Ihji  case 
aorfaoe-drams  Ace  as:  neoessary  ps  theoe 
termed  hollow.  Sand  shoald  likewise  be  a]>» 
plied  during  the  coarse  of  crops  taken  previous 
to  returning  the  land  again  to  permanent  pas- 
ture, if  sack  should  be  desirable,  from  its  local 
situation ;  as  that,  for  instance,  of  a  park  or 
policy.  This  gnuBS  flowers  ^ut  the  third 
week  in  Jnly,SAd  the^seed  is  ripe  towmids  the 
end  of  Aiq^st 

,  .dtrfi  eruta/o.  Crested  hair-grass.  Foocrie- 
tata,  -  Crested  aeadew*gfaas.  &$L  ii.  p.  64, 
t.  7fl.  This  native  grass  was  formerly  ranked 
by  botanists  under  the  genos  Pea,  but  has 
since  been  refiBrred  to  Ihat  of  jAtrw,  to  whieh  it 
is  more  closely  allied.  The  prodaee  of  this 
species,  and  the  nutritive  matter  it  affords,  are 
equal  to  fliose  of  the  fetftieo  cmna  at  the  time 
the  seed  is  ripe ;  they  equally  delight  in  dnr 
soils,  jthough  ^e  Aira  erutata  will  thrive  well 
and  remain  permanent  in  soils  of  a  moist  and 
clayey  nature,  which  is  different  (h>m  the  Fm^ 
hiea  mina.  The  greater  bulk  of  the  produce 
of  the  Aim  cwWafe,  in  propoitioa  to  its  weight, 
makes  it  of  inferior  value  to  the  Feafueo  oouta. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  grows  oa  dry 
pastutes  plentifaliy,  where  it  ap^rs  to  be  but 
sparingly  eaten  by  cattle,  particularly  if  the 
pasture  be  not  overstocked*  Rye-grass  (Xo- 
Atfia  peiitnne)t  sheep's  fescue  {Fe$tuea  eeme), 
yellow  oat-grass  (Ideene  Jlmueau)^  craeted 
dog*s  tail  (  Cynoturus  enaiaiu$),  meadow  barley 
(Hordeum  praien»e%  flexuose  hair-grass  (Aira 
/esBOM),  are  all  preferred  by  eattle  to  the 
ecesled  haingiass.  The  aalritive  iMtter  of 
this  grass  dilfers  bat  little  ia  tie  oeai^ositioa 
flrom  thase4>f  the  ahavesit  ^proaafaes  aeaiaat 


to  «M  of  ite  ittw  jfettMM*  diffidag  tidjr  in 
kfjog  ]«09  hiiau^  extradiye  matter  and  of 
■on  tBstslais  mucilage;  b«t  tlw  soft  hairy 
foliage  of  the  gnss  appears  a8  once  te  oanse 
«rthis4ii8like  in  oatOe  to  ei^  iL  It  flowers 
iboat  the  fixatveek  in  inlyrud  liMeeed  is 
hpe  aboat  the  beginning  of  Angnat 

An  Jkmgm.  Zi^cag  h^iPf^resa;  wary 
Boaaiain  hair-g«aaa.  TIm  AwmJUtnao&a  is 
maeh  «ore  prodnetive  onits  namral  soil  than 
tke FmtmtamUmmt  but  it  rrqoires  a  deeper  soil 
Ihoeg^  not  a  rioher.  The  Fmimm  mmm  is 
k  aanng-beath»  the  Aita  Jkxuom 
forae,  thongh  both  grasses  frequently 
groir  latsffMiaed  on  the  samn  soiL  To  those 
who  attenipt  Oie  improvement  of  aneh  soib  in 


a  aiteentey  mMmer  ttAy^  this  speeies  of  haiiw 
grass  appears  to  be  the  best  of  those  grasses 
natnrai  to  the  soils  in  question,  and  may  form 
a  principal  part  of  a  mixture  of  seeds  for  that 
puipose  of  improvement.  The  produce  of 
this  grass  on  a  heath  soil  is  superior  to  that 
en  a  clayey  loam  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1. 
The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass  at 
the  time  of  floweringezeeeds  that  of  the  latter- 
math,  is  as  8  to  7.  Flowers  in  the  first  week 
of  July.    Seed  ripens  in  AugnsL 

In  fingland  the  proportionate  value  of  the 
diflferent  varieties  of  Jkra  as  deduced  from  ex* 
perimests  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
the  following  classified  table  of  results : 


*-*.»• 

«. 

'^si' 

-^.r 

—  jbxiMM,  fn  flower 

X          wtier           5 
Otay 

Heatk  on  etojr 

Ibfc 
UMH     8     8 

18,808  8  8 
10308     8     8 

8,808  4  8 
10.tOO     8     8 

8,818    It     0 

M87     8     8 

M18     8     8 
4,000     8     8 
1,401      t     8 
MIS     8    It 
1,571     4     8 

Hi. 

181    11    M 

118     8   11 
MO     5     8 
m    18     8 
118     8    11 
897    It     8 

AIRDfO*  In  -the  management  of  horses, 
inplies  ihe  ejercisiag  them  in  the  open  air, 
vfaidi  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them 
whenpedbrmed  witfar  moderation,  and  accord- 
lag  to  the  carpmngtanrea  or  state  in  which  they 
ire  in  respect  to  their  health  and  the  nature 
of  their  keep.  Mf  this  means  tbsir  legs  are 
K^fwied  from  swelling,  their  slomashs  im- 
fiwred,  and  their  wind  rendered  more  free  and 
perfect 

AIR  VESSELS^  of  vegetablea,  aie  eertain 
honaoatal  vesaehi  of  laige  diamecer»  that  pass 
Afoogh  the  bask  of  trees  lo  the  alburnum,  [or 
white  inienialhas^fc.]  These  horiaontal  vessels 
Br.  Dsrvin  supposes  to  contain  air,  enclosed 
in  a  thin  moist  membrane,  which  may  serve 
the  porpoee  of  oaygenatiag  the  fluid  in  the  ex- 
trenittiea  of  some  fine  arteries  of  the  embryo 
bods,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ahr  at  the 
bmadsadof  the  egg  is  believed  to  oxygenate 
the  fluids  in  the  terminaliiHia  of  the  placental 
Tesaels  of  the  embryo  chicken. 

AUUMBN  is  the  name  given  bv  chemists 
to  Uie  impure  glossy  viscid  liquid*  which  forms 
Ae  laftde  of  an  egg.  This  whke  is  composed 
chiefly  of  albumen  mixed  with  some  mueus, 
•oda,  and  sulphur. 

Albumen  unites    readily  with  water,  and 
vhea  heated  to  166^  it  coagulates  into  au^te 
ioU  mase;  bat  when  mixed  with  ten  times 
^  vei^  of  water,  it  no  longer  is  coagulated 
by  heat    It  is  composed,  aecordinff  «6  the 
ualjsisof  IIK.  Gayliussac  and  Thtoard,  of 
Owioe         ....••  98-881 

Ox7fea  -       -       -       -  ,    -       -    tS-STt 

Ry«rofca       ......     7-548 

laait  ...•••    15-785 

ClML  P&ys.  CUm.  H.  331)     '  100  000   . 

Albomen  (whi^  is  neurly  id«[itical  in  eom- 
poskion  with  the  gluten  of  vegetables),  is  one 
4f  tbe  Biost  important  and  common  of  all  the 
It  abouftdein  hemes,  may- 
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(8indmr'$HoH.  Grom.  Wob.) 

cle,  the  membrane  of  shells,  sponges,  &c.| 
and,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Hatchett, 
cartilage,  naUst  horns,  hair,  dec.,  are  almost 
entirely  composed  of  it  {Tkommnn^  voL  iv. 
p.  4070 

ALBUBNUM.  An  integument  oomposed 
of  a  soA  white  substance,  scarcely  perceptible 
in  some  sorts  of  trees,  situated  between  the 
£6sr  and  the  wood.  In  the  oak  and  elm  it  is 
hard  and  very  conspicuous.  It  is  as  it  were 
an  imperfeei  wood,  not  having  acquired  that 
state  of  consistence  necessary  io  perfect  wood; 
hence  it  may  be  compared  to  die  cartilage  in 
animals,  which  at  length  becomes  bone.  This 
state  must  necessarily  be  passed  through  b^ 
fore  wood  can  be  formed.  The  hardness  of 
this  substance  is  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  the  plant  or  tree. 

The  vessels  of  the  alburnum  in  their  living 
state  possess  the  property  of  conveying  the 
sap-juiee,  which  is  propelled  upwards  in  the 
early  spring,  by  die  absorbent  terminations 
of  dbe  roots,  as  visible  in  decorticated  oaJcs, 
the  branches  of  which  expand  their  buds  Uke 
those  of  the  birch  and  vine  in  the  bleeding 
season.  That  the  vessels  of  the  alburnum  in 
their  living  stat^  occasionally  act  as  capillary 
syphons,  through  which  the  sap-juice  is  first 
pushed  upward  by  the  absorbent  extremities 
of  the  rootS)  and  afterwards  returns  down- 
wards, partlv  by  its  gravitation,  in  branches 
bent  below  the  horizon,  appears  from  an  ex- 
periment of  Dr.  Walker;  and  lastly,  that  die 
vessels  of  the  alburnum,  after  their  vegetable 
life  is  extinct,  possess  a  power  of  capillar)r  at- 
traction of  the  sap-juice,  or  of  permitting  it  toe^ 
pass  through  them  occasionallv,  appears  from 
the  following  experiment  >— A  brsneh  of  a 
youag  apple4ree  was  so  cankered,  that  the 
bark  for  about  an  inch  round  it  was  totally 
destroyed.  To  prevent  the  alburnum  from 
becoming  too  dxy  by  exhalation,  this  decayed 
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few  days  the  painting  ms  repeated,  aad  this 
three  or  foar  times,  so  as  to  prodoce  a  thick 
coat  of  paint  orer  the  decayed  part,  or  naked 
aihumum,  extending  to  the  ascending  and 
descending  lips  of  the  vonnd;  this  was  in 
spring,  and  the  branch  blossomed  and  ripened 
several  apples. 

ALCOHOL  is  the  name  first  given  by  the 
alchemists  (it  came  originally  from  Arabia^  to 
the  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine, 
beer,  and  other  fermented  spirits.  These  seem 
to  have  been  known  in  the  earliest  ages: 
Noah,  who  planted  a  vineyard^  drank  wine ; 
and  the  heataen  writers  deemed  the  inyentton 
worthy  of  being  ascribed  to  their  greatest 
kings  and  heroes.  Beer,  there  is  little  doubt, 
was  invented  by  the  Eg]rptians.  They  cer- 
tainly used  it  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  The 
Germans  drank  it  extensively  when  Taeites 
wrote.  These  were  probably  the  purest  varie- 
ties of  alcohol  then  generally  made ;  allhou^ 
they  were  known  in  the  dark  ages,  and  it  is 
probable  have  been  employed  in  the  North  of 
Europe  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  pro- 
cess, however,  of  <eeparating  the  impure  alco- 
hol from  these  is  very  easy:  upon  subjeettng 
the  wine  or  watk  to  a  moderate  heat,  the  spirit 
arises,  and  is  easily  collected  in  a  worm  sur- 
rounded by  cool  water.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
gin  is  procured  from  the  distillation  of  fer- 
mented barley  or  other  grain ;  rum  from  m<^ 
lasses;  brandy  from  wine.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  product  of  these 
distillations  is  pure  alcohol,  for  even  the 
strongest  brandy  contains  between  forty  and 
^Sty  per  cent  of  water.  The  first  who  pro- 
cured alcohol  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Arnold  of  Villa  Nova, 
a  celebrated  alchemist  of  the  fovrteenth  cen- 
tury. When  Impure  alcohol  is  concentrated 
by  repeated  distillations,  and  by  mixing  it 
with  some  salt,  like  the  salt  of  tartar,  that 
has  a  strong  attraction  for  water,  it  gradually 
parts  with  a  considerable  portion  of  its  water, 
and  becomes  reduced  in  specific  gravity 
to  about  0.890 ;  that  of  commerce,  however, 
is  rarely  of  less  specific  gravity  than  0.8871. 
At  the  greatest  strength,  lM}wever,  at  which  it 
has  been  observed,  such  as  that  of  0.79S, 
which  M.  Lowitz  obtained  by  repeatedly  dis- 
tilling rectified  spirits  from  potash,  it  po^steses 
the  following  properties  :—it  is  oransparent, 
colourless,  of  a  strong  agreeable  jpenetniting 
taste,  and  produces  when  swallowed  intoxica- 
tion. It  does  not  fineeze,  even  by  exposure  to 
the  most  intense  cold ;  it  is  very  volatile,  boil- 
ing at  176^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  a  vacuum  at 
56^.  It  unites  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
and  is  entirely  combustible,  burning  witiiout 
leaving  any  residuum.  Alcohol,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  M.  Saussure,  is  composed  of 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  alcohol  per  cent,  by  measure  in 
vanous  fluids,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Professor  Brande. 
«6 
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The  spirits  diMiltod  from  different  fermented 
liquorsysays  Davy.-difl^in  their -flavour^  for 
peculiar  odorous  matters  or  eile  rise  In  mom, 
eases  vith  the  alcohoL  The  spirit  from  malt 
usually  has  an  empyreumatic  taste,  like  that 
of  oil  formed  by  the  distillation  ef  vegetable 
substances.  The  best  brandies  seem  to  ove 
their  flavour  to  a  peculiar  oily  matter,  formed 
probably  by  the  action  of  tanaric  acid  upoA 
alcohol ;  and  rum  derives  its  chareoteristae 
taste  from  a  principle  in  the  sugar  ease.  The 
cogniac  brandies  contain  prussic  acid*  (Dant^ 
Chem.  Pkii.  13&) 

ALCOVE  (Span,  fl^to/ Dan.  ofime/  but 
originally  from  the  Arab.  •OtMa)^  A  recess 
in  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds. 

ALDER  TREE  (Alm$9 ghtiinom,  Qmrtneri 
'Um9f  Linn.).  The  common  Alder  [of 
England]  appears  generally  as  a  shrub;  but 
a  allowed  to  attain  maturity  it  viU  grow  to  a 
stately  tree.  The  bark  in  old  trees  is  blaokisb» 
and  rail  of  clefts;  on  the  young  shoots  it  is 
smooth,  and  of  a  purplish  hue.  The  leavels 
have  a  dark  green  colour,  and  roundish  shape, 
resembling  those  of  the  haael,  nicked  on  the 
margin,  smooth,  and  clammy  to  the  touch. 
The  foot-stalk  is  about  an  ineh  long;  the  leaf- 
ribs  on  the  underside  have  spongy  balls  at  the 
angles,  as  in  the  leaves  o(  the  lime  tree.  The 
mile  caikins  are  -cylindrical,  appear  in 
autumn,  and  remain  on  the  tree  till  spring. 
The  female  catkins  are  of  a  short  conical  form, 
like  a  small  fir  cone. 

[In  England]  the  alder  is  often  planted  as  ia 
coppice-wood  in  wet  and  boggy  places  where 
no  other  trees  wsU  thrive,  and  oat  down  ereiy 
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teatk  or  tvMtb  yetr  for  po)m.  b  ida^  abo ! 
be  <rfkeB  used  to  adrtntage  on  swampy  gimnd 
lor  fcsees,  and  may  be  conTenieotly  trailed  to 
any  desired  height.  The  yomg  trees  may  he 
plaatsd  to  great  advantage  for  seeariBg  the 
hnihs  of  vaim'-eoimcs  from  Ihe  terreats.  We 
eertainly  know  of  no  tree  so  well  adapted  to 
ihtt  pvrpoae  as  the  alder;  for,  on  aeeoimt  of 
the  nomenms  suckers  which  it  constantly 
seads  op  from  the  bottom,  and  the  rery  fibnms 
aatnie  of  their  roots,  the  banks  becoane  in 
time  <me  mass  of  strongly  interwoven  roots* 

Wherever  it  may  be  desirabte  to  completea 
prospect  by  extending  pkuntatioss  over  sterile 
cold  ground,  water-galls,  or  boggy  swamps,  no 
tree  we  know  of  is  eqnal  to  the  alder,  even  m 
a  pieiareaqne  point  of  Tiew. 

The  generality  of  trees  anpilre  pictnresqne 
beaaQr  by  age.  Some  of  the  largest  alders  to 
be  seen  in  Bn|^d  are  gfwwing  in  tfie  Biahop 
of  Borfaam's  park  at  Bishop-Auckland,  and 
soBie  very  fine  ones  are  to  be  found  in  his 
Gnoe  the  Didie  of  Northumberland's  grounds 
atSion  Bovae.  Mr.  Beeyor  mentions  an  alder 
in  his  garden,  which,  at  foor  feet  from  the 
groaad,  meaanred  npwards  of  sixteen  feet  in 
ciicwiference. 

9ir  Thomas  Dick  Lander  says,  ''In  very 
many  instances  we  have  seen  the  alder  pnt  on 
so  amch  of  the  bold  resohite  character  of  the 
oak,  that  it  might  hare  been  mistaken  for  that 
tree  except  fbr  the  intense  depth  of  its  green 
coloar. 

The  wood  of  the  alder  is  used  [in  Enrope] 
for  making  charcoal  and  heating  oreas,  and  is 
vataable  Ibr  piles,  ptnnps,  shiioes,  and  fn  ge- 
neral far  all  works  underwater;  '■becanse,'* 
says  Pliny,  •&  will  endnve  ibr  many  yeaTa," 
b  is  said  to  hnve  been  nsed  under  die  RiaHo 
at  Vei^ee;  and  we  are  told  thai  fbe  morasses 
about  Bnvennn  were  piled  with  it  in  order  to 
lay  feondaiiona  for  building  upon.  In  Flan- 
ders and  Hottand  it  la  raised  in  great  quantities 
ibr  this  purpoae.  It  serves  also  many  domestic 
and  rural  uses,  such  as  for  cart-wheels,  spin- 
ning wheels,  milk-vessels,  bowls,  spoons,  and 
other  tamery  ware,  troughs,  handles  of  tools, 
dogs,  pattens,  and  wooden  heels.  The  roots 
and  knots  furnish  a  beautifhl  veined  wood  for 
eabinels.  The  Scottish  Highlanders  often 
made  cfaaurs  of  it,  which  are  very  handsome, 
and  of  the  colour  of  mahogany. 

8ir  Tboinas  Dick  Laudcfr  tells  us  Aat  tike 
old  trees,  which  are  ihn  of  knots,  out  up  into 
planks,  make  very  handsome  tables.  ''We 
Bare  seen  some  of  these,"  says  the  baronet, 
*niade  from  some  enormous  trees  that  grew 
at  Dahriek,  on  the  property  of  0ir  John  Nas- 
nytt,  in  Peebleshire ;  and  no  foreign  wood  we 
have  ever  seen  can  match  them  for  beauty." 

The  bark,  tfaftK^  nearly  superseded  by  log* 
wood,  is  nsed  by  dyers,  tanners,  and  leather- 
dressers;  and  also  by  ftshermen  for  dyeing 
ibeir  nets.  Bodi  the  baft  and  yotmg  shoots 
dye  yellow,  and  with  a  fitde  copperas,  a  yel- 
lowish grey,  very  usefVil  ni  fbe  demitints  and 
shadows  of  ilesfa  colour  in  tapestry.  The 
shoots  cut  in  March  will  dye  a  cinnamon 
eoloor;  and  a  ilne  tawny,  if  they  be  dried  and 
powdered.  The  freah  wood  yields  a  dye  fte 
eoloorof  nppee  snn£   The  cattte  dye  green, 


aid  tite  baifr  tt  used  aa  a  basis  Ibr  "blitk. '  The 
bark  and  leaves  have  be(m  sometimes  employflid 
in  tanning  leather,  the  whole  tree  being  veiy 
astringent 

The  alder  detighta  in  a  very  moiM  son, 
where  few  oAier  trees*  will  thrive  s— 

"  Th9  Ald»r,  owner  of  Meb  waterltli  tnil.** 

JMftftac'a  Am*. 

It  is  also  an  old  opinion  that  it  does  not  in- 
jure grass,  but  rather  nourishes  its  growth  ^^ 

**  Tbe  Alder,  whoM  fkt  tliAdow  nourhhetb ; 
BMk  ptaal  99t  m—f  I*  Mm  iMif  Howlaltata.*' 


Marshall  is  of  a  very  difl^frent  opinion.  «*  In 
low  swampy  sitntflons,^  he  says,  "where  the 
gnnmd  cannot  be  dmined  but  at  too  great  an 
expense,  the  alder  may  be  planted  with  pro- 
priety and  advantage ;  but  wherever  the  soil  is 
or  can  Be  ihade  pasturable,'the  aMer  should  by 
no  means  be  allowed  to  gain  a  footing.  Its 
suckers  and  seedlings  poison  the  herbage ;  and 
it  is  a  iiiet  well  known  to  the  observant  hus- 
bandman, that  the  roots  of  th^  alder  have  a 
peculiar  property  of  rendering  the  soil  they 
grow  in  more  moist  and  rotten  than  it  would 
be  if  not  occupied  by  6iis  aqueous  plant 
Plantations  of  alders  should  therefore  be  con- 
fined to  swampy,  low,  unpasturable  places; 
except  when  they  are  made  for  die  purpose  of 
ornament ;  and  in  this  case  the  native  species 
ought  to  give  place  to  its  more  ornamental 
Tarieties,  of  which  Hanbury  makes  five, 
namely,  the  log-leaved  alder,  Uie  white  alder, 
the  black  aider,  the  hoaxy-leaved  alder,  and  the 
dwarf  alder."  (  On  PimHr^,  ii.  87.)  The  cut- 
leaved  is  a  pretty  variety. 

It  is  propagated  by  layers,  cuttings,  or 
truncheons,  about  three  feet  in  length.  8ueh 
truncheons  are  often  employed  ibr  securing 
the  banks  of  rivers,  either  by  planting  them 
very  close,  or  crosswise.  Por  general  pur- 
poses, however,  we  approve  of  raising  the 
young  trees  by  layers. 

The  distance  at  which  these  trees  should  btT 
placed,  if  intended  for  a  coppice,  is  ^  yard 
square ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
when  they  may  be  felled  for  poles,  every  other 
stool  may  be  taken  ks^j\  and  If  the  small 
lateral  shoots  be  taken  off  in  the  spring,  it  will 
very  much  strengthen  the  upright  poles,  pro- 
vided a  few  small  shoots  be  left  at  certain  dis- 
tances upon  the  trunk,  to  detain  the  sap  for  the 
increase  of  its  bulk. 

The  alder  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
beds  in  fiie  same  way  as  is  usual  for  biroh ; 
but  propagation  by  truncheons  or  layers  is  the 
most  speedy  process  for  obtaining  young 
plants. 

The  best  tin^e  for  planting  alder  truncheons 
is  in  Pebruary  or  March.  They  should  be 
about  three  Pset  in  length,  sharpened  at  one 
end,  and  the  ground  loosened  with  an  instru- 
ment before  they  are  thrust  into  it,  lest  by  the 
stifi^ess  of  the  soil  the  bark  should  be  torn  oA 
which  may  prevent  their  growing.  They  should 
be  put  into  the  earth  about  two  feet,  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  out  of  the  ground  by  strong 
winds.  After  they  have  made  stout  shoots,  the 
plantations  should  be  cleared  flrom  all  such 
weeds  as  grow  tall,  otherwise  they  will  over- 
bear the  young  shoots;  but  when  thev  have 
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waA^  food  head8»  thejr  will  tee^  4oWb  te 
iTMdfi^Mid  will  requm  no  fiiilber  «■!«» 

If  they  be  raised  by  la^rmg  down  the 
branches,  it  must  be  performed  in  October; 
,«Bd  by  the  October  Iblloviiigrtliey  will  have 
taken  root  soAeieAtlj  to  be  tnia^UHiled  ottt; 
which- outft  be  done  bjrdiggiag  a  hole,  and 
koMaing  the  earth  in  the  place  where  each 
plant  is  to  atand,  planting  the  yonng  trees  at 
least  a  foot  and  a  half  deep^  entting  4^  Iho 
top  to  about  nine  inches  above  the  snrfiice, 
which  will  occasion  them  to  shoot  ool  xnany 
branohes.  • 

Mr,  ^nth,  in  the  sixth  Tolome  of  the  LSkrg 
amdPapen  of  ike  Bath  and  HM  <f  Bmgkmd 
Soeittjf^  has  stated^  diat»  on  planting  a  wagonr 
ioad  of  tnmcheons  in  saoh  aitnations  as  hare 
jbeen  described  above*  they  ail  appeared  to  siKO- 
«eed  by  throwing  out  strong  shoots  the  fint 
summsr,  but  that  the  ]rsar  following  they  aU 
died,  not  having  struck  a  single  root  Uo»> 
.eluding  that  this  did  not  depend  on  any  defect 
in  the  soil,  he  planted  it  again  with  snails 
rooted  slips,  taken  from  old  stubs,  few  of 
which  failed,  most  of  them  having  been  since 
repeatedly  cut  for  brush-wood*  poles,  and  other 
purposes;  and  of  those  planted  single,  he  ob- 
serves, one  has  formed  a  conical  top  oJf  great 
beauty,  and  that  its  bole  is  three  feet  seven 
inch^  in  circumference  midway  between  the 
branches  and  the  ground.  From  this  statement 
it  would  seem,  that  the  best  mode  of  securing 
the  growth  of  those  trees  is  the  planting  of 
ihe  rooted  slips,  which  can  be  easily  done,  as 
great  qi^antiti^s  of  young  shoots  are  annually 
thrown  out  from  about  the  roots  of  this  sort  of 
^ees. 

Where  there  are  pinntatiens,  or  much  of  this 
sort  of  wood  on  a  farm,  Arthur  Young  advises 
that  it  should  be  cut  when  the  bark  will  peel, 
^nd  be  immediately  soaked  in  a  pond  for  two 
ixionths,  as  by  this  means  the  wood  is  so  much 
hardened  as  to  be  greatly  improved  in  its 
quality. 

[Among  the  species  of  alder  found  in  the 
tJnited  States  Michauz  describes  only  two 
species,  the  AJmu  serruhia,oT  Common  Alder, 
abounding  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States  on  the  borders  of  streams  and  especially 
in  places  covered  with  stagnant  water.  Its  ordi- 
nary siae  is  eight  or  ten  &et  in  height,  seldom 
lining  more  than  two  inches  in  the  diameter 
of  its  stem.  It  blooms  in  January,  the  sexes 
being  separate  on  the  same  stock.  The  barren 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  birsh*  The 
oommon  alder  is  too  small  to  be  applicable  to 
any  use  in  the  arts,  and  from  its  inleriority  of 
size,  it  will  probably  one  day  give  place  to  the 
Eunopean  Aider. 

.  The  Alnus  GArmo,  or  Black  Alder,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus.  It  is 
unknown  in  the  8butherni>  rare  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  in  the  North-eastern  States,  where  it 
^  more  frequent^  found,  much  less  multiplied 
%an  the  cofsmon  alder.  It  grows  a  third  taller 
than  the  latter  species,  attaining  sometimes 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are  similar  in 
9hape,  but  a  third  laiger.  The  bark  of  the  trunk 
and  of  (be  secondary  branches  is  smooth, 
glo^y^  SMd  of  a  deep  brown  colour  sprinkled 


witfawUtei  Ittfempfoyodbyhaitteisfbr^rnag 
bJaek.   (Nartk  Ameriean  Sj^)] 

ALDERNBY  COWS.  This  adnurad  breed 
of  cows  is  in  general  fine-boned,  bat  small  and 
ill«made»  aad  a£  a  light  red  or  yellowish  ookmr. 
Cows  of  this  breed  are^  most  firsquently  mot 
with  in  Bnglaiid  about  the  seats  of  the  opulent^ 
fitom  theur  aulk,  thongjh  smaller  in  quantity^ 
being  more  rieh  in  quali^  than,  that  o£  most 
odier  kinds,  and  yielding  from  the  same  mear 
sure  a  larger  proportion  of  cream,  and  batter, 
whioh  is  of  a  beauti&il  yellow  colour  and  fine 
flavour.  They  are  moch  inclined  to  fatten, 
a»d  their  beef  has  a  very  fine  .grain,  and  is  weH 
tasted,  but  raifaer  more  yellow  or  higlwsoloured 
than  that  of  other  sorts* 

Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  general  treatise  oa 
cattle,  however,  sopposes,  **  that  the  cattle  of 
the  islands  on  the  French  ooast  are  collectively 
known  by  the  name  of  Aldemey;"  and  that 
''  these  are  a  variety  of,  and  smadler  than,  tha 
Norman;  light  red,  yellow,  dun,  and  fawn*- 
coloured ;  short,  wild4ionied»  deer-necked,  witk 
a  general  reeeaablance  to  that,  antmal;  thii^ 
hard,  and  smaU-boned;  irregular,  often  very 
awkwardly  ahapod.'*  But  he  oonsiders  this  dc» 
scription  to  refer  chiefly  to  the  €owa»  Ha 
thinks  ''they  are  amongst  the  best  milkers  in 
the  world  as  to  quality,  and  in  that  respect  are 
either  before  or  imm^iately  next  to  me  lon^ 
hofn,  but  tba4  in  weight  of  butter  for  inches 
they  are  far  superior  to  all*  He.  has  been  as* 
sured  by  a  respectable  friend,  that  <'an.Alder«> 
ney  strayed  cow  during  the  threo  weeks  she 
was  kept  by  the  finder  made  nineteen  pounds 
of  butter  each  week  $  and  the  fact  was  held  so 
extraosdinary,  as  to  be  thought  worth  a  memo* 
raadum  in  the  parish  books."  And  it  is  added, 
that  **  the  Norman  and  island  oattle  make  fat 
very  quick,  and  for  their  bulk  arrive  at  conai* 
derahle  weight.  The  beef,*'  in  his  opinion,  ''ia 
of  the  first  class,  very  fine  grained,  in  colour 
yellow,  or  of  a  high  colour,  withi  a  bluish  cast 
and  elastic  feel,  which  denotes  the  closest 
grained,  most  savoury,  and  finest  meat"  It  is 
in  bis  recollection,  that,  "some  years  since,  a 
heifer,  bred  between  Aiderney  and  Kentish 
home-bred  stock,  and  fattened  on  cabbages  and 
carrots,  made  one  hundred  and  fidy  stone, 
dying  uncommonly  lat."  On  this  ground  ho 
supposes,  that  ''this  species  is,  in  course,  a 
proper  cross  for  the  large  and  coarse-boned; 
bat  in  that  view  he  would  prefer  the  real  Nor- 
mans from  the  Continent,  as  generally  better 
shaped  than  the  islanders."  He  likewiso 
states,  that "  many  persons  near  the  metropolis, 
and  along  the  south  and  western  coast,  make 
a  trade  of  importing  these  cattle,  which  are 
extremely  convenient  for  private  fiunilies,  and 
make  a  good  figure  in  parks  and  lawns." 

Mr.  Culley,  however,  remarks,  that  they  are 
a  breed  of  cattle  too  delicate  and  tender  to  be 
much  attended  to  by  the  British  fanner,  and 
not  capable  of  bearing  the  cold  of  this  island^ 
especiaUy  the  northern  parts  of  it 

By  an  experiment  which  is  stated  in  the  £e- 

Cfor  the  CwmUy  of  Kent,  made  between  a 
home-bred  cow  of  eight  years  old  and  a 
small  Aldemey  of  two  years  old,  it  appears 
that  the  home-bred  cow  in  seven  days  gave 
thir^-five  gallons  of  milk,  wluch  made  ten 


pMnids  sad  llire€  otmeeflp  if  buttery  'a&d  the  | 
Alderneycov,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  gwm ' 
only  fonneeii  gaUom  of  milk,  iMitirhieli  made 
six  pcMiBds  and  ei^  ounces  of  bntter.  ^ 

Very  Qsefnl  cattle  may  be  bred  bycnMsing 
tfiese  cows  with  sliort-liomed  bulls.  The  late 
Mr.  Homer  also  produced  a  rejj  beantiftil  cow 
from  the  Aldemey  by  a  buffalo,  w4iieh-is  said, 
IB  the  JfQiAMS  Report,  to  htre  kept  plump 
and  fat,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  on  mueh 
less  food  flian  would  be  suffleioBi  to  support  a 
beast  of  the  same  size  of  the  ordinlui^  breed. 

ALE  (Baz.  eale).  A  liqnor  obtamed  from 
die  inftision  of  mah  and  hops  by  fenuentatiou. 
Ale  diBers  'from  beer  chiefly  by  having  a 
smaller  proportion  of  hcqps.  There  are  differ- 
ent sorts  of  ale  bifwed,  auch  as  uiiiong  ale, 
table  ale,  pale  ale,  and  brown  ale.  The  pale 
ale  is  niade  from  malt  which  has  only  been 
slightly  dfied,  and  is  |;enerully  eonsidered  as 
of  a  more  Tiseid  quahty  than  the  brown  ale, 
which  is  produced  from  malt  that  hts  been 
roasted,  or  Tery  hard  dried.  (MUbf.>  See 
Ban  and  Buawnro.  The  fbrtHity  of  the  suU 
in  grain,  and  its  being  not  proper  fbt  vinetf, 
put  the  BgyptiasM  upon  drinkinff  d^  of  wfaieh 
they  were  the  inveniors.  (^^Mktui.) 

A  liquor  made  from  fermented  buiiey  isf 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (t*  ^'  ^*  77)  >  tile 
eaifiest  muBuftKtund  Und  of  intaxicutiBg 
hqoid  was  probuiMy,  however,  mead.  IVeifns 
Dotieesttieuse<^beer  byOeOerailals*  TOny 
describes  it  as  common  tor  aH  ttie  notiemi  of 
die  west  It  has  long  been  a  fi▼ottriM''bevur- 
8geoftileinhabitantsof  Bngland.  Our  Saxon 
and  Danish  forelhthers  dranlr  beer  to  excess. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  drink  ^letted  to  these 
admitted  into  fhe  Hall  of  Odin*  Ale  is  nanied 
amongst  flie  laws  of  King  Ine?  and  it  walB 
long  the  custom,  when  die  Norman  princes 
were  on  the  dirone,  to  regulate  its  price  by 
statute;  dius,  in  itV^  it  was  <mhiteed  timt  a 
brewer  diouid  sell  two  gadlouBS xtt  ale in'a  elty 
ibrapenny,  or  three  or  ibur  gUllotts  for  Hie 
same  price  in  the  country. 

Hops  were  apparcDtiy  nrst  used  mr  beer  m 
Gemany,  and  in  the  IMitch  breweries  albOM 
the  year  1469;  but  they  were  not  used  gene- 
mlly  in  England  until  about  the  year  leot. 
Henry  TIH.,  in  I  MO,  even  foi^Mrie  the  brewers 
to  mix  hops  in  their  beer;  and  ret,  aocordiag 
10  Beekraann  {tll^»  of  Inn,  voi  fr.  p.  83^), 
plantations  of  hops  had  begun  to^be  Ibimed  in 
Engfani^  a.  n.  16051 :  The  distikietion  between 
ale  and  beer  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson: 
*Bodi  are  obtained  by  fermentation  IVom  the 
atlt  of  harley,  but  diey  differ  fh)m  eai^h  other 
in  8ereml  particulars,  ale  is  lighe-coloured, 
brisk,  and  sweetish,  or  at  least  free  from  bit- 
ter; while  beer  is  darif-^oloured,  bitter,  and 
Brack  less  brisk.  Fatter  is  if  species  of  bber, 
sad  is  what  wns  formeriy  ealled  strong  beer. 
The  original  difference  between  ale  and  beer 
wss  owing  to  the  mah,  fh>m  which  the^  were 
prepared.  Ale  malt  was  dried  at  a  rery  low 
fmt,  and  consequently  was  of'  a  pale  colour; 
iHiile  beer  or  porter  mali  war  dried  9t  a  higher 
tnnperamre,  and  had  iff  consequence  acquired 
1  bmra  eolour.  Thia  incipient  charring  had 
^eioped  a  peculiar,  and  agreeable  bitter 
taste,  which  was  eommunieated  to  die  beer 


flwng'wim  the  daric  colow*'  TUa  UllBrtlHla 
rendered  beer  BMne  agraeaMe  to  the  palate^  aaul 
laas  injurious  to  the  eenstitntton  than  ale.  It 
wna  mannftr tared  in  laager  quantities,  and 
soon  became  th&oommon  drink  ef  the  lower 
ranks  in  Emriand.  When,  daxiBlg  the  wasa  itf- 
die  French  HeTolmi0n»  dm  priee  of  nult  was 
veiy  aaateriatty  incrsased,  the  biwwen  feuirf 
oat  that  a  greater  qnantiiy  i^  wort  ef  n  gjkvtm 
aureogth  oonid  be  proawed  tem  pale  malv 
than  from  brown  ank;  the  consequente  waa» 
dm  pak  nmlftwaa  to  a  eonaiderable  emanfr 
substituted  for  brown  malt  in  the  brewing  eC. 
ponsr  and  bear.  The  uroft  wnr,  lwwever» 
wna  paler,  and-wanlcd  that  agreeable  biltod 
dsronr  which-eharaelerised  portor.  The  poiw 
tor  brewers  endesHrenrtd  to  reaaedy  these  de*. 
feeis  by  sereral  aitificiai  additiMM^  anch  as 
b«cnt  sugur,  quaastay d^and  jwmI  of  whioia 
the  chief  JUndon  porter  brewers  have,  I  he*' 
lieve,  long  since  discontinued*"  Brewers  arti 
obliged,  under  the  d€teo.4^6««l,to  takeout 
an  annual  heenae,  for  whiehrdi^  pay»  if  brewi" 
era  of  strong  beer. 

Of  not  flxeeedrnf  ...       .1        to      010 

Of  ezceeiliDC  1,000  Mdaetesewaiat-    fltOOO     0  • 

'^      M.00O'        —  libooo  so  • 

—        10,000            —  40,000    00   0 

BxceeHltig 40,000    75   0    ' 

Considerins;  die  increase  of  p()palation  in 
Bngland,  me  consumption  of  beer  has  not 
materially  increased  since  1787,  as  thjc  follow- 
ing table  of  the  beer  brewed  in  this  country  in 
various  years  will  show. 


StaflM^ 

iWklMr. 

MIT 
MOO 

fl^no.o«s 

0.000,004 

M0ft,7i0 

The  number  of  barrels  of  beer  exported 
from  England  is  considerable  and  increasing^ 
amounting  in  the  years  ending  the 

5th  of  January,  1826  to  68,013  barrels. 

—  1838  —  69,471   — 

—  1830 —  74,903   — 
{M'CuUoek'MJM.  of  Com.) 

ALEHOOF  (OBdirm  Un^aino.  From  mh, 
aud»  kMyc,  head).  Ground-ivy,  ao  callud  by 
our  Sbzou  aaacatefSy  an  being  their  ckaof  in* 
grsdSent  in  ale^  This  wild  ptent  creeps  upon 
hedge  banks,  at  the  foot  of  trees,  and  in  every 
shady  place,  towering  in  spring.  It  takes  root 
at  erary  joint,' like  die  strawberry  ruaners^ 
and  its  leares  are  roundiah  and  notched  at 
their  edflea,  becoming  a  purple  colour  as  the 
spring  advanoea.  its  flowers  ore  blue,  and  ito 
poota  dbfous*  This  plant  has  a  peculiar  and 
stoong  smell;  and  it  is  best  gathered  when  in 
flower.  It  is  an  excellent  rulnerary  or  wounds 
herb,  applied  outwardly,  and  taken  inwardly/ 
An  ointment  made  from  alehoof,  or  ground* 
iry,  is  very  healing  to  ulcers  and  flstula*  The 
decoction  of  the  herb  drank  daily  for  a  coft* 
tinuance  is  deemed  useful  for  cleansing  the 
stomach,  promoting  the  proper  secretions,  anA 
sweetening  the  blood.  (The  okdL  writers  ere 
full  of  commendatiotos  of  the  medical  rirtuee 
of  ground-iry,  whioh  ar^  esttoUed  for  n  grea^ 
P  th 


/  df  ailiiwatt  and  «*  griift;' iip*aii]i8' as 
4  diantae,  and  heimg  eaaeUcat  Ia  diaordars  of 
die  loafs  and  breast]  It  obcatned  its  aame  of 
Alahoof  wmmg  Um  poor,  vrho  inioM  it  in  ale 
or  beer,  aaddnnk  h  wum  for  all  intaraai  ai^ 
aeats.    (L.  Mmmn,) 

ALEXANDER  (Hippetdmum).  Thisgaiw 
dan  Tegetable  haa  been  superseded  bf  oelerjr* 
]ret  it  ia  an  eaeelieni  'wgetable,  and  grows 
ahandsatty  wiiA  alttost  cyeiywheie  in  Bag* 
land.  The  seeds  and  root  aie  hoi  and  dry  lika 
those  of  parsley,  and  pi^anutions  of  them  ace 
much  in  use  as  a  popolar  medicine. 
.  [Some  wM  speeiea  of  Alezander  are  known 
i&  the  United  Stataa.  (See  Fhri  CmA] 

ALIMENT  (Lat^ofiamliMR).  That  which 
nourishes,  nutriment  or  food. 

Of  afc'iiiiitfaif  roots,  sane  are  pulpy  and 
veiy  nulritiea%  as  tamips  and  carrots.  These 
httre-afiManingiluali^.  (ArbuHL an  Mimmii,) 
See  CUsas,  EAaiw,  Watxb,  dee. 

The  food  of  animals,  whether  of  a^ac^d  or 
Ufuidkind,  shoaldbe'adapted  to  their  different 
organs  boti^  in  quantity  and  qnalil7>  in  order 
that  ixey  may  exist  in  the  most  perfect  state. 
It  is  observed,  thar  aatairadirects  every  anioial, 
instinctively,  to  choose  such  substances  for  food 
as  are  best  adapted  to  itis  health  and  support ; 
but  as  some  are- withdrawn  from  their  natural 
condition  for  tfie  convenience  of  man,  and,  in 
Abeir  domesticated  state,  are  fed  on  artificial 
jproductions,  not  of  their  own  choice,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  serious  importance  to  the 
owners  of  cattle,  horses,  dec,  to  make  them- 
aelves  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  habits, 
and  also  with  the  qualities  of  those  substances 
which  are  usually  designed  as  food  for  th<«i, 
since  there  is  no  doulit  but  errors  in  the  choice 
of  the  latter  must  be  a  fruitful  source  of  diaease. 
Besides,  in  the  view  of  the  graaisr,  some  sorts 
of  food  may  be  much  more  advantageous  in 
the  quality  of  fattening  animals  than  others*— 
a  circumstance  of  vast  importance.  See 
Food. 

ALKALL  The  word  affatU  comes  from  an 
herb  called  hv  the  Egyptians  haUf  by  us  glass- 
wort  This  herb  they  burnt  to  ashes,  boiled 
the  ashes  in  water,  and  after  having  evaporat- 
ed the  water,  diere  remained  at  the  bottom  a 
white  salt— this  they  oaUed  jo/  MT  or  uAtiL 
(Tbditf  f  Mmon.)  The  word  is  of  Arahio  ori- 
gin ;  aoeordiag  to  Albertns  if  agnna  it  signifies 
**  Hae  dregs  of  bittetness."    (Tlbmson,  voL  iL 

The  chief  alkalies  found  in  plants  are  potash 
and  soda ;  ammionia,  it  is  true,  is  produced  by 
die  distillaticai  of  certain  vegetaUes,  but  it  is 
a  product  of  the  distillation  9  and  agaia^  mor^ 
^ua  is  obtained  from  opiitn,  quinia  from  the 
Peruvian  bark,^A3e.;  but  these  alkalinie  sub- 
stances are  but  rarely  met  with  by  the  cultivator, 
and  do  not  involve  any  very  tmpoitant  facts  of 
vegetable  chemistry* 

Potash  is  found  in  all  vegetables  growing  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea;  tlmt  of  commerce  is 
procured  by  merely  burning  the  vegetable, 
washing  the  ashes  in  water,  and  evaporating 
die  solution  of  potash  thus  obtained  to  dryness. 
In  this  manner  the  potash  of  commerce  is 
made.  The  proportion,  however,  of  potash, 
'listing  in  plants  varies  very  con8ideniLhly«  aa 
0f 


Mgrbaaeen  fyou  die  foHowtng^  tlUa  eflhe 
4;piaatities  of  aahee  and  potash  obtained  from 
100  parts  of  various  plants :— 


Sallow         -       - 

J*M, 

IMMh. 

9-8 

0-?86 

nm     -     «      . 

lM7t7 

OSO 

Onfc      -       .       . 

" 

M5l8i 

OlSNt 

Poplar        .  .       • 

l«i7S 

<H»7481 

Hornbeam    - 

MttS 

01254 

BMMh             .        . 

O-flMSt 

8^14899 

Fit        •       •       - 

OMW 

Rue  braDcbea 

3370 

•  M 

Common  nettle     - 

lomm 

98033 

OommoflthiMte    - 

4*04905 

8-53784 

Fen     -       .       . 

4«»ai 

••8888 

Sulks  of  Turkey  wbeat 

6-86 

1-78 

Wormwood  -       - 

. 

^44 

7-8 

Famhory      -      «- 

« 

91-S 

1-9 

• 

0-878 

Veicbea    '  -       - 

. 

9-75  ■ 

Beans,  with  their  italka 

»0 

Tham$on*$  Ckem.  iv.  180. 

The  potaah  tins  obtained,  however,  must 
not  be  reganied  aa  a  pure  alkalii  for  itcontaina 
almost  always  a  small  portion  of  various  saJts» 
such  as  the  suiphate  of  potash,  jauriate  of  potr 
aah,  Biilphats  of  Ume,  phosphate  of  lime,  dec 

Soda  abduds  in  .manne  plants  generally  to 
a  mncth  greater  extent  than  potash  does  in  tiie 
vegetables,  of  .inland  distncts;  the  barilla  of 
Spuin  ia  extra43ted  from  the  saisola  sativa  and 
vermiaidata,  and  soma  of  these  piaala  yield 
nearly  ao  per  eenit.  of  aahes,  which  contain 
about  3  per -cent  of  soda. 

The  union  of  alk^Ues  with  acida  forms  the 
class  of  bodies  known  as  the  aikaUne  aalta. 

[Plants,  ia  their  growth,  derive  certain  ele- 
ments for  dMsr  subsistence  from  the  atmo»* 
pherei  nMnely,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am* 
mtaii^  the  decomposition  of  th^;  last  Garnish- 
ing their  nitrogen.  They,  however,  ref^nire  other 
materials  for  the  perfection  of  certain  organs 
or  parte  appropriated  to  the  performance  of 
special  funetions»  such,  for  example^  as  the 
perfection  of  thcaeed,  which  is  destined  to  re- 
new the  plant  Theae  elements  are  frumished 
by  the  soii^  and  consist  of  salts  or  alkaline 
subataaeesy  such  aa  potash,  soda,  lime,  alumina 
magnesia*  metallic  oxiiU,  and  phoaphates.  The 
paoportion  of  these  contained  in  soils  regulate^ 
in  a  great  degree,  their  capacities  for  the  pro-> 
duotion  of  diierent  plants. 

Oonnected  with  agiionltural  plulos4H>hy,  the 
alkalies  are  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest. 

The  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  and  of  the  al* 
kaline  eaiths  or  minerals,  lime,  alumina,  and 
even  magnesia,  cai^  be  obtained,  by  bumiag 
and  certain  chemical  processes,  from  parts  of 
the  structure  of  all  plants.  This  allows  the 
groat  importance  of  alkalies,  and  alkaline  suIik 
stances,  to  the  growthand  welfare  of  every  pro- 
duct of  the  soil*  It  foUows  also  dmt  with  every 
crop  removed,  a  portion  of  the  potash,  etc^ 
BMist  be  removed  from  the  land.  To  compen« 
sale  for  such  losses,  ashes,  farm-vard  manure, 
doc,  supply  alkalies  to  the  scmI,  aJ^ng  with 
other  fordlizingsubatances.  In  rocky  distrieta 
of  country  natural  sources  exist  from  whence 
dM  soil  derives  a  regular  supply  of  potash» 
aamely,  the  disintegration'  of  granite,  and  de* 
oompositi<m  of  its  felspar  aad  mica,  both  of 
which  conimn  Ihaa  alkali. 
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A  fcw^  yeut  iter  nrptfnm  wtii  iiltrodtfeed 
jMo  general  use,  fiusen  began  te  observe  & 
dwimliDB  ef  lli^  ba j  csops,  and  to  eottdemn 
h  as  an  eThanstfir  of  tbe  aoiL  But  this  chaxge 
agaiaal  ^taster  «aa  not  well  IdandecU  at  least 
jnibe  sense  it  vas  made. 

Tbe  nnmerona  instances  giyen  by  Liebig, 
of  the  importance  of  the  alkalies  and  metallic 
aides  oa  Tegetation»  show  that  their  influence 
has  been  too  flsacli  orerioolced.  It  has  been 
thought  remarhahle  bf  some  yegetable  phjrsa- 
ologists,  diai  those  cereal  grasses  whi^ 
fttrnisk  ibod  tot  man,  shonld,  as  it  were, 
fbUow  him  wherever  he  goes.  The  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  none  of  our  grsin 
plaals  eaa  prodace  perfect  seeds,  or  seeds 
yiddittg  fiuina,  without  a  greater  svpply  of 
phosphate  ef  magnesia  and  aimnonia  than 
can  be  loond  in  regioas  where  these  salts, 
xesnliiBg  from  organised  vitality,  are  less 
abondant.    {Cukivator.) 

Plants  Rowing  on  a  soil,  containing  a  due 
miztnre  of  earthy  ingredientB,  always  select  a 
proportioii  of  each,  according  to  their  several 
capacities  or  wants.  U  is  a  fact  of  the  highest 
practical  valne  to  the  agricnltorist  to  Idiow, 
that  where  a  soil  which  originally  contained 
all  the  elements  esseaAial  to  the  production  of  a 
crop,  bacomes  exhansted  of  one  alkaline  or 
cardiy  element,  anothn'  may  be  substituted  so 
as  to  compensate  for  the  privation.  Where, 
for  eampi^  there  is  a  deficiency  in  a  sail-  of 
the  alkaline  earth— lime,  the  addition  of  potash, 
soda  er  magnesia,  all  of  which  exist  in  die 
ashes  of  wood  and  other  vegetable  substaneest 
may  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  up.  Tbtts,  plants  when  growing  in  a  soil 
where  there  is  no  potash  will  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  taking  ap  soda,  if  this  last  alkali 
be  presenU 

Planu  which  grow  on  er  aeair  the  seapshors 
assireihtte  or  take  up  soda  instead  of  potash. 
Sesrsalt  coBsists  almost  entirely  of  soda,  and 
the  sea  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  great 
souree  of  this  alkalL  It  is,  however,  fouad  in 
Englaad  and  aaany  other  countries  in  the  form 
of  native  rock  salt,  and  also  exists  in  most 
soils  combined  with  potash.  The  sodaof  com- 
merce is  usoally  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
plaais  gnvwingon  the  seacoast»  just  as  potash 
is  procured  from  the  ashes  of  trees  and  odmr 
vegetables  growug  Inland.  (ScciSmIs,  £t^,  A;c) 

The  sowing  of  the  earth  with  salt  has  from 
te  earliest  times  been  deemed  an  mfaUible 
auaas  of  producing  total  barreaness,  and  the 
excess  of  any  salt  in  a  soil  is  stiU  known  to 
be  destractive  of  fertility. 

The  perfect  developement  of  a  plant  is,neveF- 
theleas,  aeeording  to  laebig,  dependeat  oa  4he 
piescHDce  of  due  proportions  of  the  alkalies  or 
aOaline  earths,  since,  when  these  substances 
are  totally  wanting,  its  growth  will  be  arrest- 
ed, and  when  they  are  only  deficient  it  must 
betgq^eded.  '^Itot  us  compare,"  says  this  emi* 
seat  chemist,  "two  kinds  of  trees,  the  wood  of 
vhieh  contaiBS  tmeqaal  ^imntities  of  alkaline 
huta,  and  we  shatt  i&d  that  one  of  these 
grows  Injmnaatly  in  aeveral  soiU^  iqpon  which 
ibe  others  are  seareely  able  to  vegetate.  For 
cai^i^  l<MNM  parti  of  oak  wood  yield  S60 


pavts  sT  ashes,  toe  aame  qaantify  of  fir^moed 
only  83,  of  ILaden-wood  600,  of  rye  440,  aadtf 
of  the  herb  of  die  potato-plant  1600  parts. 

**  Firs  and  pines  find  a  suAcicnt  <(aantity  of 
alkalies  in  granitic  a»d  barren  sandy  soils,  in 
which  oaks  will  not  grow ;  and  wheat  thrives 
in  soils  favourable  for  the  linden-tree,  because 
the  bases,  which  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
complete  mamrity,  exist  there  in  sufficient 
quantity.  The  accuracy  of  these  conclusioas^ 
so  highly  important  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  forests,  can  be  proved  by  the 
the  most  evident  facts. 

**  All  kinds  of  grasses,  the  EquisdaeoBf  for 
example,  contain  in  the  outer  parts  of  their 
leaves  and  stalk  a  laige  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
and  potash,  in  the  iorm  of  acid  silicate  of 
potasL  The  proportion  of  this  salt  does  not 
vary  pere^tibly  in  the  soil  of  corn-fields,  be* 
cause  it  is  again  conveyed  to  them  as  manure 
in  the  form  of  putrefying  straw.  But  this  la 
not  the  case  in  a  meadow,  aad  hence  we  never 
find  a  luxuriant  crop  of  graas  on  sandy  and 
calcareous  soils  which  contain  little  potash* 
evidently  because  one  of  the  constituents  in* 
dispensable  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  is 
wanting.  Soils  formed  from  basalt,  gran* 
wacke,  and  porphyry  are,  cmtmt  paribut,  tha 
best  for  meadow  land,  on  account  of  the  quao* 
tity  of  potash  which  enters  into  their  composi- 
tion.* The  potash  abstracted  by  the  plants  is 
restored  durii^  the  annual  irrigation.*  That 
contained  in  the  soil  itself  is  inexhaustible  in 
comparison  with  the  quantity  removed  by 
plants. 

**  But  when  we  increase  the  crop  of  grass  in 
a  meadow  by  means  of  gypsum,  we  remove  a 
greater  quantity  of  jiotaui  with  the  hay  than 
can,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  restored* 
Hence  it  happens,  that  alter  the  lapse  of  seve- 
ral years,  the  crops  of  grass  on  the  meadows 
manured  with  gypsum  diminish,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  potash.  But  if  the  mea^w  be 
strewed  from  time  to  time  with  wood-ashes, 
even  with  the  lixiviated  ashes  which  have 
been  used  by  soap-boilers,  (in  Germany  much 
soap  is  made  from  die  ashes  of  wood,)  thea 
the  grass  thrives  as  luxuriantly  as  before. 
The  ashes  are  only  a  means  of  restoring  the 
potash. 

"  A  harvest  of  grain  is  obtained  every  thirty 
or  forty  years  from  the  soil  of  the  Lunebuiy 
heath,  by  sIrewiBg  it  with  the  ashes  of  the 
heath-plants  (Erica  vuigtaia)  which  grow  oa 
it  These  plants  during  the  long  period  just 
mentioned  collect  the  potash  and  soda,  which 
are  conveyed  to  them  by  rain-water ;  and  it  is 
by  means  of  these  alkalies,  that  oate,  barley, 
and  rye,  to  which  th^  are  indispensable,  are 
enabled  to  grow  on  this  sandy  heath. 

•  A  Tenr  blgh  Tmloe  k  attaetaed  hi  Oeruumf  to  the 
evlthratton  of  granM  wlntar  pnvMoB  for  MUle,  mnd 
tbe  freatflct  care  la  oa«d  In  order  to  obuin  the  graateat 

aoaalMe  quanta-     '-  "^-  -''' — '*' —       * 

Naaaaa),  from  i 

flroin  one  meadi 

flelda  with  rfTer-waler,  wtikh  la  conducted  over'  the 
meadow  In  apring  bf  numerona  email  canals,  Thia  Is 
found  to  be  oratteli  adTmnUge,  that  anppoehig  a  meadow 
not  ao  treated  to  yield  1»000  Ibe.  of  bay,  then  from  om 


DoealMe  quanttoy.    In  tbe  vktnlty  of  Uegen  (a  town  Hi 
'  '    n  three  to  five  Mrfeci  eropa  are  obulned 
,  and  tbli  b  oflbcted  by  covering  tbo 


attch  advnnuge,  that  anppoehig  a  meadow 
»000  Ibe.  of  bay,  then  fromoM 
Iboa  waurtd  4,000  Ibe.  are  produced.    In  reapect  to  the 


enltlvation  of  meadows,  the  country  around  Uegen  Is 
eooaldefad  to  be  tbe  beat  In  »U  OaraMny.— Xm 
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«The  woodetitten  in  tiM  TieSmitj  of  Heidnl- 
berg  have  the  pririlege  of  cahiyatlBg  the  soil 
for  their  own  nse,  Biter  felling  the  trees  used 
for  making  tan.  Before  sowing  the  land  thlis 
obtained,  Sie  branches,  roots,  and  leaves  are 
in  every  ease  bnmed,  and  the  aahes  used  as  a 
mannre,  which  is  found  to  be  quite  indispen- 
sable for  the  growth  of  the  grain.  The  sdil 
itself,  upon  wMch  the  oats  grow  in  tilils  dis- 
trict, consists  of  sandstone;  and  although  Uie 
trees  find  in  it  a  quantity  of  alkaline  earths 
liufficient  for  their  own  sustenance,  yet  in  its 
ordinary  condition  it  is  incitpnbie  of  producing 
grain. 

"The  most  decisive  proof  of  the  use  of  strong 
manure  was  obtained  at  Bingen  (a  town  on 
the  Rhine),  where  the  produce  and  develope- 
ment  of  vines  were  highly  increased  by  ma^ 
nuring  them  with  such  substances  as  shavings 
6f  horn,  dbc,  but  after  some  years  the  forma- 
tion of  tiie  wood  and  leaves  decreased  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  possessor,  to  such  a  degree, 
tiiat  he  has  long  had  cause  to  regret  his  de- 
parture from  the  usual  meffiods.  By  the  ma- 
nure employed  by  lum,  the  vines  had  been  too 
much  hastened  in  their  growtii;  *in  two  or 
three  years  they  had  exhausted  the  potash  in 
the  formation  of  their  fruit,  leaves,  and  wood, 
80  that  none  remained  for  the  ftitnre  crops,  his 
manure  not  having  contained  any  potasL 

"There  are  vineyanls  on  the  Rhine,  the 
j>lants  of  which  are  above  a  hundred  years  old, 
tnd  all  of  these  have  been  cultivated  l^  mar 
kuring  them  with  cow-dung,  a  manure  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  potash,  although 
Vei^  little  nitrogen.  All  the  potash,  in  fact, 
Which  is  contained  in  the  food  consumed  by  a 
eow  is  again  immediately  dischaiged  in  its 
excrements. 

"The  experience  of  a  proprietor  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  GKMtingen  offers  a  most  remark- 
ItUe  example  of  the  incapability  of  a  soil  to 
produce  wheat  or  grasses  in  general,  when  it 
fails  in  any  one  of  the  materials  necessary  to 
their  growth.  In  order  to  obtain  potash,  he 
planted  his  whole  land  with  wormwood,  the 
ashes  of  which  are  well  known  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  carbonate  cff  that  alkalL 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  rendered  his 
land  quite  incapable  of  bearing  grain  for  many 
jrears,  in  consequence  of  having  entirely 
deprived  the  soil  of  Its  potash* 

"The  leaves  and  small  branches  of  trees 
eontain  the  most  potash ;  and  the  quantity  of 
them  which  is  annually  taken  from  the  wood, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  as  litter, 
contain  more  of  that  alkali  than  all  the  old 
wood  which  is  cut  down.  The  bark  and  foli- 
age of  oaks,  for  example,  contain  from  6  to 
9-per  cent  of, this  alkaH;  the  needles  of  firs 
and  pmes  8  per  cenc 

"With  every  S660  lbs.  of  fir^rood,  which 
are  yearly  removed  from  an  acre  of  forest, 
only  from  0*114  to  0*68  lbs.  of  alkalies  are 
abstracted  from  the  soil,  calculating  the  ashes 
.at  0*83  per  cent.  The  moss,  however,  which 
covers  the  ground,  and  of  which  the  ashes  are 
known  to  contain  so  much  alkali,  continues 
uninterrupted  in  its  growth,  and  retains  that 
potash  on  the  surface,  which  would  otherwise 
90  easily  penetrate  with  the  rain  through  the 
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siuidy  soiL  By  its  daeagrt  •&  abniteit  jiMti' 
sion  of  alkalies  is  supplied  to  the  roots  of  ths 
trees,  and  a  firesh  supply  is  rendered  unaeoea* 
sary. 

"  The  suppoaition  of  alkaMe%  metallic  eoddes, 
or  inorganic  matter  in  general,  being  produced 
by  plants,  is  entirely  refuted  by  these  well- 
authenticated  facts. 

"  It  is  thought  very  remarkable,  that  iliose 
plants  of  the  grass  tribe,  the  seeds  of  which 
furnish  food  for  man,  follow  him  like  the  do- 
mestic  animals.  But  saline  plants  seek  the 
seashore  or  saline  springs,  and  the  Cbenopo- 
dium*  the  dunghill  fron^  similar  causes.  Sa^ 
line  plants  require  common  salt,  and  the  plants 
which  grow  only  on  diinghilk,  need  Mmrnmi^ 
and  nitrates,  and  they  are  attracted  whither 
these  can  be  fouad»  just  as  the  dung-Ay  is  lo 
animal  excrementt.  6o  likewise  none  of  our 
corn-plants  can  bear  perfect  aeeds,  that  ia, 
seeds  yielding  flour,  without  a  large  Mpply  of. 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  sub- 
stances which  they  reqiue  for  their  maturity. 
And  hence,  these  plants  grow  only  in  a  soil 
where  these  three  conatitueats  are  found  oom« 
bined,  and  no  soil  is  richer  in  them,  than  those 
where  men  and  animals  dwcAl  together;  where 
the  urine  and  excrements  of  these  are  found 
corn-plants  appear,  because  tfieir  seeds  cannoa 
attain  maturity  unless  supplied  with  the  con* 
stituents  of  Aoee  matters. 

"Wh€ai  wd  And  sea^plants  near  our  salt- 
workSy  several  hundred  miles  distant  f rtMn  thtf 
sea,  we  know  that  their  seeds  have  been  cap* 
ried  there  in  a  very  natural  manner,  namely^ 
by  wind  or  birds,  which  have  spread  them 
over  the  whole  surikee  of  the  eaith,  although 
th^v  grow  only  in  those  places  in  which  they 
find  the  conditions  essential  to  tikeir  life. 

"The  first  colonists  of  Virginia  ibund  m 
eoffiitry,  the  sou  <«f  whioh  was  similar  to  tiiat 
mentioned  above;  harvests  of  wheat  and 
tobacco  were  obtained  for  a  century  from  one 
and  the  Same  field  without  ttie  aid  of  manure^ 
but  now  whole  districts  ars  converted  into  un* 
fruitfhl  pasture  land,  wbich  without  manure 
produces  neither  wheat  nor  tobacco.  Prom 
eveiy  acre  of  this  land,  there  were  removed  in 
the  spaee  of  one  hnndnd  years  1,S00  lbs.  of 
alkalies  in  leaves,  grain,  and  straw;  it  became 
unfhiitful,  therefore,  because  it  was  deprived 
of  every  particle  <^  alkali,  which  had  beea 
reduced  to  a  soluble  state,  and  beeanse  that 
which  was  rendered  soluble  again  in  tfid 
space  of  one  year,  was  not  sufileient  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  plants.  Almost  all  the  cul- 
tivated land  in  Europe  is  In  (his  condition  $ 
fhllow  is  the  term  applied  to  land  left  at  rest 
for  further  disintegration.     It  is  the  greatest 

Possible  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  temporary 
iminution  of  fertility  m  a  soil  is  owing  lo  the 
loss  of  humus;  it  is  die  mere  consequence  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  alkalies. 

"  Let  us  consider  the  condition  of  the  country 
around  N^les,  which  is  famed  tbr  its  firuitfiil 
corn-land ;  the  farms  and  villages  are  situated 
from  eigfateen  lo  twenty-four  miles  distant  from 
<me  another,  and  between  thttn  tfiere  at«  no 
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loads,  and  conseqaenUy  no  transportatkui  of 
manure.  Now  conk  has  bfeen  cviltiyalied  on 
this  land  for  thousands  of  years,  without  any 
pan  of  that  which  is  annually  removed  from 
the  soil  heing  artificially  restored  to  it.  How 
can  any  influence  he  ascribed  to  humus  under 
such  circumstances,  when  it  is  not  ev^en  known 
whether  humus  was  ever  contained  in  the 
sc>il1 

**  The  method  of  culture  in  that  district  com- 
pletely explains  the  permanent  fertility.  It 
appears  very  bad  in  the  eyes  of  our  agricul- 
turists, hut  there  it  is  the  best  plan  which  couid 
be  adopted.  A  field  is  cultirated  once  erery 
three  years,  and  is  in  the  intervals  allowed  to 
serre  as  a  sparing  pasture  for  cattle.  The 
soil  experiences  no  change  in  the  two  years 
during  which  it  there  lies  fallow,  farther  than 
that  it  is  exposed  to  the  infinence  of  the  wea- 
ther, by  which  a  fresh  portion  of  the  alkalies 
ocAtaiBed  in  it  are  again  set  free  or  rendered 
soluble.  The  animals  fed  on  these  fields  yield 
nothing  to  these  soils  which  they  did  not 
formerly  possess.  The  weeds  upon  which  they 
live  8priI^;  from  the  soil,  and  that  which  they 
return  to  it  as  excrements,  must  always  be  less 
dian  thai  triiich  they  extract.  The  field,  there- 
fore, can  have  gained  nothing  from  the  mere 
feeding  of  cattle  upon  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  sod  must  have  lost  some  of  its  constitu- 
ents. 

"  Kxperience  has  shown  in  agriculture,  that 
vheat  should  not  be  cultivated  aAer  wheat  on 
the  same  soil,  for  it  belongs  with  tobacco  to 
the  plants  which  exhaust  a  soil.  But  if  the 
knmns  of  a  soil  gives  it  the  power  of  producing 
corn,  how  happens  it  that  wheat  does  not 
thrive  in  many  parts  of  Brazil,  where  the  soils 
are  particularly  rich  in  that  substance,  or  in 
oar  own  etimate,  in  soils  formed  of  moaJdared 
vood;  that  its  stalk  under  these  circumstances 
attains  no  strengdi,  and  droops  prematorelv? 
The  cause  is  this<— that  the  strength  of  the 
stalk  is  due  to  silicate  of  potash,  and  that  the 
corn  requires  phosphate  of  magnesia,  neither 
of  which  substances  a  soil  of  humus  can 
afford,  since  it  does  not  contain  them;  the 
plant  may  indeed,  under  such  circumstances, 
become  an  herb,  but  will  not  bear  fruit 

"  Again,  how  does  it  happen  that  wheat  dees 
■ot  flourish  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  that  a  calcare- 
ous soil  is  also  unsuitable  for  its  growth, 
sniess  it  be  mixed  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  clay  ?  It  is  because  these  soils  do  not 
contain  alkalies  in  sufiicient  quantity,  the 
growth  of  wheat  being  arrested  by  this  circum- 
stance, even  should  all  other  substances  be 
piesented  in  abundance. 

''Trses^  the  leaves  of  which  are  renewed 
naoally,  require  for  their  leaves  six  to  tea 
tunes  more  alkalies  than  the  fir-tree  or  pine, 
iad  henee,  when  they  are  plaeed  in  soils  in 
vbch  alkalies  are  contained  in  rery  small 
foantity,  do  not  attain  maturity.*  When  we 
lee  nch  trees  growing  on  a  sandy  or  caleare- 
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I  ous  sei],<— the  red-beech,  the  8ervie»4ree,  and 
the  wild-cherry,  for  example,  thriving  luxuri- 
antly on  limestone,  we  may  be  assured  that 
alkalies  are  present  in  the  soil,  for  they  are 
necessary  to  their  existence.  Can  we,  then, 
regard  it  as  remarkable,  that  such  trees  should 
thrive  in  America,  on  those  spots  on  which 
forests,  of  pines  which  have  grown  and  col- 
lected alkalies  for  centuries,  have  been  burnt, 
and  to  which  the  alkalies  are  thus  at  once 
restored;  or  that  the  Spariium  aafporktm^ 
Brjf9imum  iaiifitliumt  BUtwn  etpitrntumj  SemetU 
nfcoMic,  plants  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of 
alkalies  contained  in  their  ashes,  should  grow 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance  on  the  localities 
of  conflagrations.* 

"  Wheat  will  not  grow  on  a  soil  which  has 
produced  wormwood,  and,  vice  ^tenAy  wom^ 
wood  does  not  thrive  where  wheat  has  grown, 
because  they  are  mutually  prejudicial  by  141* 
propriating  Uie  alkalies  of  the  soil. 

**  One  Irandred  parts  of  the  stalks  of  wheat 
yield  15-5  parts  of  ashes  (/f.  Davy) ;  the  same 
quantitv  of  the  dry  stalks  of  barley,  8*54  parts 
{Sekrfukr)\  and  one  hundred  parts  of  the 
stalks  of  oats,  only  4*43;— 4he  ashes  of  all 
these  are  of  the  same  composition. 

**  We  hare  in  these  facts  a  clear  proof  of 
what  plants  require  for  their  growth*  Upon 
the  same  field,  which  will  yield  only  one  har* 
vest  of  whea^  two  crops  of  barley  and  three 
of  oats  may  be  raised. 

**  All  plants  of  the  grass  kind  require  silicate 
of  potash.  Now  this  is  conveyed  to  the.  soil, 
or  rendered  soluble  in  it  by  the  irrigation  of 
meadows.  The  egumtucem,  the  reeds  and 
species  of  cane,  for  example,  which  contain 
such  large  quantities  of  siliceous  earth,  or  sili- 
cate of  potash,  thrive  luxuriantly  in  marshes, 
in  argillaceous  soils,  and  in  ditches,  streamlets, 
and  other  places,  where  the  change  of  water 
renews  constantly  the  supply  of  dissolved 
silica.  The  amount  of  sihcaie  of  potash  re- 
moved from  a  meadow,  in  the  form  of  hay,  is. 
very  considerable.  We  need  only  call  to  mind 
the  melted  vitreous  mass  found  on  a  meadow 
between  Manheim  and  Heidelberg  af^er  a 
thunder-storm.  This  mass  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  meteor,  but  was  found  on  exami* 
nation  (by  GmtUn)  to  consist  of  silicate  of 
potash;  a  flash  of  lightning  had  struck  a 
stack  of  hay,  and  nothing  was  found  in  its 
place  except  the  melted  ashes  of  the  hay. 

*'  Potash  is  not  the  oaly  substance  necessaiy 
ibr  the  existence  of  most  plants,  indeed  it  has 
been  already  shown  that  the  potash  may  be 
replaced,  in  many  cases  by  soda,  magnesia^ 
or  lime ;  but  other  substances,  besides  alkalies^ 
are  required  to  sustain  the  life  of  plants. 

The  soil  in  which  plants  grow  furnishes 
them  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  they  in  turn 
yield  it  to  animals,  to  be  used  in  the  formation 
of  their  bones,  and  of  those  ooastituents  of  the 
brain  which  contain  phosphoras.    Much  nM>re 
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phospbonis  is  thus  aA>rded  to  the  bodj  tium  it 
requires,  when  flesh,  bread,  fruit,  and  husks  of 
grain  are  used  for  food,  and  this  excess  in 
diem  is  elimiaated  in  the  urine  and  the  solid 
excrements.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  contained 
in  grain,  when  we  consider  that  the  concre^ 
tions  in  the  eaicam  of  horses  consist  of  phos* 
phate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  which  must 
have  been  obtained  from  the  hay  and  oats  con« 
sumed  as  food.  Twenty^iine  of  these  stones 
were  taken  after  death  from  the  rectum  of  a 
horse  belonging  to  a  miller  in  Bberstadt,  the 
total  weight  of  which  amounted  to  8  lbs. ;  and 
Dk  F.  Si/ntm  has  lately  described  a  similar 
concretion  found  in  the  horse  of  a  carrier» 
which  weighed  1^  lb. 

**  It  is  erident  that  the  seed»  of  com  couM 
■ot  be  formed  without  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
which  is  one  of  their  ia-rariable  constituents ; 
the  plant  could  not  under  such  circumstances 
reach  maturity."  (Orsanie  ChenMnf,)] 

ALKANET  (AnAuM,  Lat).  This  plant 
is  a  species  of  bugloss  with  a  red  root,  brought 
Ax»m  thi  southern  parts  of  France,  and  used 
in  medicine.  It  gTDws  wild  in  Kent  and  C^om" 
wall,  but  in  other  counties  only  in  gardens. 
It  flowers  in  summer,  and  its  root  becomes  red 
m  Autumn.  The  root  is  astringent :  the  leaves 
not  so  much  so.  [The  puccoon  (Btdtekia 
Cmmdtnmty  is  called  alkanet  in  the  United 
States.    See  Fhr,  Cet.  p.  118,  obs.] 

ALLIUM.  See  Oiriov,  Garexc,  Lbbk,  Sha- 
&OT,  OfliYM,  dec 

ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM.  This  designation 
has  been  applied  in  England  to  a  plan  fbr 
bettering  the  condition  of  &e  poor,  by  allotting 
to  each  family  in  a  parish  an  extent  of  ground 
tor  the  purpose  of  cultivation  with  the  spade. 

Under  the  article  AeaicvxTUBs  it  is  noticed, 
that  in  England,  during  the  feudal  times,  an 
allotment  system  existed.  Its  object,  however, 
was  difierent ;  tiie  lords  of  the  soil,  having  an 
interest  in  obteining  as  many  tenants  as  tfiey 
could,  for  their  power  was*  proportionate  to 
Uieir  number,  portioned  their  estates  into  as 
many  small  allotments  as  they  could  obtain 
ftmily  tenants,  receiving  in  retam  certain 
days  of  military  or  other  serviee. 

When  the  feadal  system  was  destroyed,  the 
lords  let  their  laiuls  in  a  simihtr  manner,  re- 
ceiving as  rent  certain  quantities  of  labour 
from  the  tenant,  or  produce  of  the  land  he 
rented ;  although,  it  not  being  now  an  object 
to  maintain  the  number  ^of  their  tenants,  but 
father  to  acquire  an  increased  return  of  pro- 
duce, and  to  obtain  a  prosperous  tenantry,  no 
•bstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  inoreasing 
the  size  of  farms.  Land  was  left  like  any 
other  subject  of  investment,  and  a  man  ob- 
tained as  much  as  his  means  of  onltivating 
permitted,  or  as  he  found  to  be  profitable. 
These  were  powerftil  limitations,  !br  money 
wae  soarce,  and  the  agriculturists  were  chiefly 
tenants,  labourers. for  hire  being  few. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  occurred  tfacf^eat* 
eec  revelution  that  ever  happened  to  the  agri*' 
culture  of  England.  The  increased  demand 
fipdr  wool  in  the  Netherlands  and  at  home,  reA* 
dered  the  bseedtng  of  sheep  mm^kt  mwre  profl|t< 
\Ue  than  the  growiiq^  of  com,  and  eonse* 


quently  the  arable  lands  were  converted  inVb 
pastQpes.  England  had  been  very  closely  cul- 
tivated, and  the  small  or  cotter  farms  wene 
extremely  numerous.  These  were  now  gene- 
rally exterminated,  and  the  land  proprietor  be* 
coming  a  great  flock-master,  converted  them 
all  into  one  breadth  of  grazing  land.  '^  Tour 
sheep,"  says  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Vihpitif 
**thjaX  were  wont  to  be  so  meek  and  tame,  and 
such  small  eaters,  are  now  become  such  great 
devourers,  and  so  wild,  that  they  eat  up  and 
swallow  down  the  very  men  themselves.'*— 
**  One  covetous  and  unsatiable  cormorant,  and 
very  plague  of  his  native  country,  compasses 
aibout  and  encloses  many  thousand  acres  of 
ground- together  within  one  pale  or  hedge,  fli« 
husbandmen  are  thrust  out  or  their  own,  or  else, 
either  by  covin  and  fraud,  or  by  violent  op- 
pression, they  are  put  beside  it,  or  by  wrongs 
and  injuries  they  be  so  wearied  that  they  be 
compelled  to  sell  all ;  by  one  means  or  o&er^ 
either  by  hook  or  by  crook,  they  must  needs 
depart  away,  poor,  silly,  wretched  souls,  men, 
women,  husbands,  wives,  fatherless  children^ 
widows,  wofttl  mothers  and  their  young  babes, 
and  their  whole  household,  small  in  substance 
and  much  in  number,  as  husbandry  requireth 
many  hands.  For  one  shepherd  or  herdsman 
is  enough  to  eat  up  that  ground,  to  the  occu- 
pying whereof  about  husbandry  many  hands 
were  required." 

Some  few  of  the  cotter fhrmers  were  reduced 
to  the  grade  of  hired  shepherds ;  others  became 
astisans,  a  still  smaller  number  retained  a  plot 
of  land,  but  a  large  portion  (for  even  monastic 
support  was  now  abolished)  became  beggars^ 
who,  as  all  records  agree,  infested'  England. 
This  gavi  birth  to  the  poor  laws,  and  the  same 
reign  of  Blixabeth  was  the  era  of  an  effort  te 
remedy  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  thi9 
destruction  of  small  farms. 

It  had  been  experienced  tiiat  though  th# 
tenants  of  those  small  farms  had  been  pooi% 
yet  none  of  them  were  paupers ;  it  was  there* 
fore  thought  that  every  mode  of  recurring  t^ 
such  a  system  must  be  beneficial ;  and  in  ac-* 
oovdonce  with  this  opinion  an  act  of  parlia^ 
ment  wl»  passed,  commanding  that  to  every 
cottage,  that  should  be  erected,  four  acres  of 
gpoond  should  be  allotted.  This  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  allotment  system  failed.  The  quan- 
tity of  ground  allotted  was  too  large,  and  from 
its  int^ftring  with  the  just  liberties  ot  the 
landed  proprietors,  this  act  was  repealed  in 
the  last  eentnry^i 

As  the  italde  of  all  fhrming  produce  in* 
cieased'lhnn  various  causes,  the  profits  be- 
coming commensurately  large,  cultimtors  re^ 
quired  more  extensive  fbrms,  consolidation 
proceeded,  and  in  1709  the  first  enclosure  act 
passed;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
the  small  occnpif rs  have  gradually  fhrther 
dimtnishad^  as  their  right  of  commonage' 
and  the  like  was  taken  a«^'  by  the  four  thour 
sand  endesum  bMls  thu^  ta^*'  iinee  beev 
enacted. 

When  small  ftrmcrs  are  deprived  of 'ttieii!. 
teneiuenta,  they  become,  if  the^y  ceniinae  agFt^ 
cnitntisls^  forming  labouMrs;  It  Deeomes  «• 
subject  of  very  grf^t  poTlttesfl  importance, 
therefore,   to   ascertain   how  the   character 
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o£  lheae»  wlio  are  nam  fay  Ikr 
tfae  most  nnniennw  class  in  society,  can  be 
beat  pEomoted.  It  would  be  here  misplaced 
lo  exaauae  how  the  system  of  poor  laws  has 
wnred  ia  Tahoas  ways  to  debase  and  depress 
liiem ;  oar  present  object  arast  be  to  consider 
bow  tbe  aUotBMat  sjrstem  may  be  the  best 
Biide  to  promote  contrary  effeets. 

This  sjrslem,  we  have  noticed,  soi^fested  it- 
self to  tfae  legislators  in  the  reign  of  KliaabeUi, 
but  it  was  of  very  limited  operation. 

On  the  Continent,  a  system  of  larger  allot% 
Bieiits  was  partially  adopted  in  the  year  1707, 
ia  the  Oachy  of  Cleves,  bnt  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  exsmple  was  followed,  till,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  cenftary,  the  Dutch  go- 
Tenuaenty  in  iai8,  divided  tracts  of  poo*  soil 
at  Piederiek's  Oon),  and  other  places,  into  al- 
lotmeats  of  seren  acres.  The  government 
provided  overseers  to  notice  the  moral  can* 
dact  sad  iadnatry  of  the  tenants;  advanced 
eapital  when  needed,  which  was  to  be  repaid ; 
aadaa  aannal  rent  was  to  be  retomed.  Manual 
laboor  was  exclusively  adopted.  The  ezpease 
of  esttblishiag  each  individual  was  83/.  Bt.  Ad, ; 
and  the  annval  exeess  of  preduee  over  the 
sobsiateaoe  of  tlie  Cunily,  aOer  deducting  the 
rent,  twelve  abillinffl  per  acre,  was  aX  Se. 
U  (ILdtMM^.  Jan/f  on  ike  Cam  Trade, 
Ac) 

About  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of 
Bach  aad  Wells,  commenced  the  allotnMut 
system;  Sir  H*  Vavaaour  commnaicated  to 
the  Board^f  Agpcnltnre,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, some  experiments  demonstrating  the  great 
benefit  of  "tftie  Flemish,"  or  <' field-gardening 
husbandry;"  and,  in  1803,  Charles  Howard, 
£iq.  followed  the  example. 

"On  Pulley  Common,  in  Shropshire,"  says 
Sir  W.  PaltenejTf  "there  is,  at  least  there  was, 
a  cottager's  tenement  of  about  613  square 
yaodi,  somewhat  miore  than  one-ainth  of  an 
acre.  Tbe  apade  and  the  hoe  are  the  on^ 
iBplemeats  used,  and  those  chiefly  by  his 
wife,  thai  he  may  follow  his  daily  labour  for 
hire.  The  plot  of  land  is  divided  into  two 
pereds,  whereon  she  grows  wheat  aad  pota^ 
toes  alternately.  In  the  month  of  October, 
vhea  tfie  potatoes  are  ripe,  she  takes  off  the 
stalks  of  tlw  plants,  which  she  secures  to  pro* 
4nee  manure  hf  litteiing  her  ptg^  She  then 
goes  over  the  whole  with  a  rake,  to  eolleet  tfae 
^teds  tor  tfae  dunghilL  She  next  aows  the 
vbeat,  and  dien  takes  up  the  potatoes  with  a 
doee-pronged  fork ;  and  by  this  operation  the 
vbeat  seed  is  covered  deep.  She  leaves  it 
Viite  rough,  and  the  winter  frost  mellows  the 
taith ;  ai&  by  its  laUiag  down  in  the  spring  it 
adds  vigour  to  the  wheat  pUuats.  She  has  pruiw 
med  this  alternate  system  of  cropping  for 
several  years  withoat  aay  diminution  of  pro- 
dace.  The  potato  crop  only  has  amnuie.  In 
18(M^  a  year  very  noted  for  mildew,' she  had 
fifteen  Winchester  bushels  of  wheat  from  373 
square  yafda,  bdng  lour  times  tiM  general 
sveiaging  crop  of  the  neighbounng  farmers. 
It  is  to  be  wislied  Bueh>  instances  of  cottage 
indostry  were  more  frequeat;  and  more  fre- 
qeentffaey  would  be,  were  pvoper  means  made 
ate  of  to  iavigoraie  the  spirilef  casrtioB  ia 
He  labouring  elaaa." 


Since  that  period  die  patrons  of  die  systetB 
have  been  very  numerous.  Tfae  cleigy  have 
been  especially  promoters  of  this  sjrstem. 

Where  this  system,  well  regulated,  has  beea 
tried,  and  the  experience  is  now  very  exten* 
sive,  the  results  have  been  most  happy.  The 
condition  of  the  poor  has  been  ameliorated;  by 
rendering  them  more  independent,  they  have 
become  more  contented  aad  more  careful ;  be» 
ter  as  citizeBs,  and  better  as  individuals. 

If  the  allotments  much  exceed  a  quarter  of 
an  acie^  or  in  any  way  approach  to  tbe  nature 
of  cotter  lurms,  a  proportionate  blow  is  madd 
at  that  emplo3rment  of  capital  and  talent  in 
agriculture  which  has  raised  it  to  its  preseafi 
improved  -  state. 

''The  advantages  attending  this  system," 
says  a-  clerical  writer  in  the  CknaUan  O^ 
9tr9er  for  1893,  ''besides  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  man,  are  the  diminudon  of  the  poor's 
rate,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the'  Is^ 
bourer.  Since  diis  plan  has  been  in  operas 
tion,  the  poor*rate  has  been  steadily  declining 
(h>m  about  8S0iL  to  about  ISOiL  per  auttum# 
with  the  prospect  of  still  further  dimfautien^ 
When  the  farmer's  work  is  scarce,  the  poor 
man  finds  profitable  employment  en  his  paaei» 
of  ground,  which  if  he  had  not  to  occupy  him^ 
he  would  be  sent  to  idle  upon  the  roads  at  the 
expense  of  die  parish.  The  sjrstem  has  die 
mther  qnd  very  important  effect  of  iiMNroving 
his  character.  When  the  labourer  has  hie 
htde  plot  of  grotmd,  from  which  he  feels  he 
shall  not  be  ejected  as  long  as  he  cooducta 
himself  with  propriety,  he  has  an  objeet  tm 
which  his  heart  is  fixed;  he  has  somethiag-at 
stake  in  society ;  he  will  not  hang  loose  on  the 
community,  ready  to  join  those  who  would  dis- 
turb it;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  late  riots,  no 
man  in  the  parish  showed  any  dispositioB  to 
join  them." 

From  die  year  1888  to  tfae  present  time,  sn» 
merous  pamphlets  upon  this  subject  have  ap* 
peered,  aad  for  further  istfoimatioa  readers  aiw 
referred  to  those  of  Dr.  Law,  and  of  ifcssn* 
Soobell,  Scrape,  Banfiil,  Deason,  Blackistoaf 
Widiers,  dbc 

ALLOWANCES  TO  TENANTS.  Sucfaav 
are  agreed  to  be  made  to  them  on  their  qiutting 
farms,  or  under  ai^  other  cireumatances.  See 
CmtMM  ef  CounUei^  and  AfimrmmmeMi, 

ALLUVIUM^  or  ALLUYJON  <flrom  die  La> 
tin  AUuno,  ^  an  inundation"),  is  a  term  which* 
in  the  Baglish  language,  has  no  veiy  defined 
meaning.  Some  antfaors  use  it  to  designate  all 
those  rocks  which  have  been  fonaed  by  causes/ 
now  acting  oo  die  surlhce  of  the  eardi,  includ- 
ing these  of  volcanic  origin  ;  while  othen,  ad* 
hering  to  the  litoml  meaning  of  the  original' 
term,  confine  its  applioation  to  deposits,  what- 
ever be  their  character,  that  have  resulted 
finom  iuundktiont.  Neither  of  these  defiidtiona* 
convey  dw  same  meaning  as  is  usually  at* 
tached  to  the  word,  the  one  ineioding  loo 
much,  die  odwr  too  litde.  The  lerm  has  been' 
badly  seleoted,  but  is  used  in  its  proper  appli* 
cation  to  designate  aU  those  deposits  recend^ 
fbnnied,  or  now  ibnniig,  by  tfae  agency  of  w»- 
ter,  whedier  from  an  uninterrupted  and  eon* 
from  casual  inaadadon. 

and  dw 
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•eeati  itatiit,  hold  a  Imgt  quantity  of  eartfij 
natter  ia  mechanical  solution,  which  they  de- 
posit ia  their  beds.  The  character  of  the  sedi- 
ment IB  goremed  hj  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
over  which  the  waters  flow ;  and  the  quantity 
depends  partly  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
rocks,  and  partly  upon  the  power  of  the  water* 
If  the  rock  be  easily  destroyed,  and  a  large 
body  of  water  flow  over  it  with  a  considerable 
Teloci^,  the  destmettve  effeot  will  be  great, 
and  much  worn  materials  (deiriiwi)  being 
formed,  the  stream  will  have  a  thick  and  tur^ 
bid  appearance.  The  same  effect  is  frequently 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  number  of  tri- 
bntary  streams  into  a  river,  all  of  which  aecu« 
mulate  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  earths 
over  which  they  flow. 

The  distribution  of  water  at  the  preseat 
lime,  and  I  more  particularly  refer  to  rivers, 
is  very  different  from  that  of  former  periods. 
The  majority  of  the  vallejrs  through  which 
rivers  are  now  flowing,  have  been  produced 
by  the  aetion  of  waiter,  which,  running  from 
higher  lands,  has  not  only  scooped  them  out, 
but  has  spread  over  them  the  worn  material 
which  it  accumulates  in  its  passage.  By  the 
operations  which  have  since  been  going  on, 
the  waters  have  been  collected  together  in 
eomparatively  narrow  channels  of  consideiv 
able  permanency.  On  this  account,  the  influ* 
ence  of  water  that  flows  over  the  portions  of  the 
earth  inhabited  by  terrestrial  animals  is  great- 
ly restricted ;  and  the  production  of  new  beds 
of  rock  or  soil  is  rather  an  accidental  than  a 
necessary  consequence. 

But,  although  the  influence  of  water  has 
been  thus  confined,  all  lands,  and  especially 
the  surfaees  of  mountainous  districts,  are  un*> 
dergoing  change,  and  the  superficial  covering 
nf  one  district  is  convejred  to  another.  The 
showers  of  heaven  are  constantly  sweeping 
away  the  eoii  and  decomposed  rocks  of  the 
Qplaiads  into  the  valleys,  over  which  they  are 
transported  by  streams  and  rivers,  the  lar^^r 
and  heavier  particles  talKng  to  the  bottom,  the 
•mailer  being  united  with  the  water  in  mechani- 
cal mixture.  That  portion  of  earthy  mauer 
which  is  carried  away  from  a  district  by  the 
running  water,  is,  as  far  as  the  district  itself 
is  concerned,  the  most  valvable,  being  the 
superficial  covering  or  soil,  and  would  be  for 
over  lost  to  that  portion  of  the  earth  inhabited 
by  man,  were  it  not  arrested  in  its  passage  to 
the  ooean,  by  deposition  in  the  bed  of  the 
river^  or  on  those  lands  which  the  waters  may 
hanpen  to  overflow. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  visited 
elevated  districts,  that  many  mountains  are 
already  deprived  of  their  soils,  and  are  but  the 
skeletons  of  the  earth,  without  covering  or  life. 
By  this  action  the  valleys  are  in  the  process  of 
elevation,  and  the  moantaina  of  depression; 
and  if  we  could  conoeive  it  to  proceed  without 
limitalioit,  we  may  imagine  a  time  when  all 
the  varieties  of  elevaticm  and  depression,  which 
now  give  beauty  to  the  surface,  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  an  entirely  different  eondiftion  of 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  will  be 
established.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  changes,  aa  far  as  th^ 
isre  hi&erlo  pro— odcd,  hare  bean  advaiit»- 


geoua  4o  man,  whatever  might  be  their  retiilt 
under  the  conditions  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
The  mountainous  regions  are,  from  their  ele* 
vation,  less  suited  to  the  progression  of  so- 
ciety, so  intimately  connected  with  agricultu- 
ral prosperity,  than  the  plains.  As  we  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere  h^ 
comes  more  rarified,  and  the  cold  more  in- 
tense, both  of  ^riuch  are  injuriotts  to  vegeta^ 
tion  in  general,  and  unsaited  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  animal  lile.  The  plains  are,  there- 
fore, preferred  by  men  when  they  congregate 
together,  and  form  societies.  It  cannot  be 
considered  an  uawise  or  unfit  result,  that  the 
lowlands  should  be  enriched  with  aAuviai 
soils,  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  rocks 
and  natural  soils  of  mountainous  regions.  It 
is  reported  of  Diodesian,  that  he  told  his  col* 
league,  Maximilian,  he  had  more  pleasure  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  few  potherbs  which,  in  the 
gardens  of  Spalatro,  grew  in  the  soil  that  oa 
the  top  of  Mount  Haemus  had  only  produced 
moss  and  dittany,  than  in  all  the  honours  the 
Roman  empire  could  confer.  From  the  defini- 
tion I  have  given  of  the  word  ^  alluvium,"  I 
must  include  the  gravels  and  sands  that  are  of 
recent  foraiation  among  the  alluvial  deposits ; 
but  oar  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  soils, 
or  those  beds  which  are  suited  to  sustain  vege- 
table life.  It  is  true  that  the  gravels  may  be 
nxade  available  for  the  cultivation  of  some 
plants,  but  the  beds  which  are  so  used  belong 
rather  to  that  class  of  rocks  denominated  dila^ 
mai  by  geologists,  than  to  the  deposits  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

If  we  trace  the  circumstances  under  which 
alluvial  soils  are  formed  to  their  cause,  we 
shall  find  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  fall 
of  heavy  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snows,  in 
mountainous  regions.  The  water,  in  its  pas- 
sage to  the  valleys,  collects  the  superficial  soil 
and  decomposed  earthy  material  that  lies  in  its 
path,  and  transports  them  into  the  channels  to- 
wards which  it  flows.  The  streams  that  are 
formed  on  the  mountain  slopes  are  generally 
united  together  before  they  reach  the  plains* 
and  form  impetuous  torrents,  overcoming  all 
obstaelto,  until  their  velocity  is  lost,  when,  in 
their  winding  courses,  they  meet  each  other, 
and  form  rivers. 

Rivers,  in  every  part  of  their  course,  are 
subject  to  inundation;  when,  throwing  their 
waters  over  a  considerable  space,  they  deposit 
the  earthy  materials  they  have  accumulated. 
If  such  innndations  had  not  occurred,  the  ac- 
cumulated worn  materials  (ddbrii)  would  have 
been  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  car- 
ried into  the  lake  or  sea  where  the  waters 
themselves  are  discharged.  There  are  abiui- 
daat  instances  on  record  of  the  filling  up  of 
rivers  by  the  worn  materials  idetrUus)^  which 
have  heen  carried  into  their  courses ;  and  any 
river  of  our  own  country  will  afford  a  limited 
example  of  this  result  Many  rivers  and  es- 
tuaries, which  a  few  years  since  were  navi- 
gable, have  ceased  to  be  so  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  alluvial  matter  deposited  im 
their  beds;  and  many  of  our  towns,  which 
were  once  populous  and  wealthy,  have  on  this 
aocottnt  become  poor  and  almost  deserted.  If 
we  would  see  the  effect  of  the  transport  of  wont 
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naterials  into  lakes,  we  cannot  bat«  a  more 
faronrable  opportanity  than  in  Switaserland. 
Many  of  the  lakes  of  this  sublime  and  majestic 
coontiy  are  rapidly  filling  from  this  cause; 
and  in  some  of  them  water  pkuits  are  seen 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Bnt  when  a 
river  suffers  inundation,  the  earthy  matter, 
which  is  held  in  mechanical  mixture,  is  ar- 
rested, and  deposited  on  the  land  that  is  orer- 
flowed,  and  a  richly  productive  soil  is  formed. 
One  or  two  examples  may  illustrate  these  re- 
marks. 

The  Ganges  annually  overflows  its  banks, 
and  deposits  a  rich  alluvial  soil  over  the 
country  it  inundates.  This  magnificent  river 
was  supposed  to  take  its  rise  on  tiie  northern 
side  of  the  Himalaya  moimtains,  until  it  was 
proved,  in  1819,  by  Lieutenant  Webb,  that  all 
the  streams  which  unite  to  give  its  existence, 
take  their  rise  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hindoo 
Coast,  or  Snowy  Mountains.  The  melting  of 
the  snows,  and  the  heavy  periodical  rains  aug- 
ment the  volume  of  the  water,  and  by  the  end 
of  June,  before  the  rainy  season  has  com- 
menced in  the  low  country,  the  river  has  ge- 
nerally risen  fifteen  feet;  but  afler  the  rains  in 
Bengal  it  usually  attains  a  height  of  thirty-two 
feet  above  its  ordinaiy  level.  By  the  end  of 
July  all  the  low  countries  adjoining  the  Ganges 
and  die  Burrampooter  are  overflowed,  and  no- 
thing but  houses  and  trees  are  seen  for  many 
miles  inward.  The  province  of  Bengal  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the 
Ganges ;  and  as  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  low,  it  is  especially 
exposed  to  inundation,  flrom  which  circum- 
stance it  probably  derives  its  name,  such  dis- 
tricts being  called  beng,  A  deep  bed  of  rich 
soil  is  deposited  during  the  period  of  the  over- 
flow, and  the  vegetable  productions  are  of  the 
most  varied  and  luxuriant  character.  Rice, 
wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  the  mul- 
berry, and  the  popp^,  are  all  cultivated  with 
success  on  the  alluvisil  soils. 

It  is  well  known  that  Egypt  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  indebted  to  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile  for  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  as  well  as  for 
the  means  of  irrigating  the  land.  The  an- 
cients seem  to  have  been  altogether  at  a  loss 
to  accoont  for  the  periodical  overflow  of  this 
river;  and  when  we  consider  the  appearances 
before  them,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  diffi- 
culties they  experienced.  They  observed  it  in 
a  country  that  was  not  moistened  by  a  drop  of 
rain,  and  where  it  was  imaitied  by  a  single 
stream,  and  yet,  at  its  stated  period,  it  began 
to  lift  its  waters  from  their  bed,  and  rising 
higher  and  higher,  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
spread  itself,  like  a  sea  over  Lower  Egypt,  re- 
freshing the  parched  earth  with  moisture,  and 
aiding  its  productiveness  with  the  formation 
of  a  superficial  covering  of  rich  loam.  The 
philosophers  speculated  without  success  upon 
its  cause ;  but  while  they  were  disputing  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  phenomenon,  year  by  year 
the  Nile  rose,  and  left  the  evidence  of  its  be- 
neficial sway  in  the  richness  of  the  crops  and 
the  luxuriance  of  the.  country.  From  the  in- 
vestigations that  have  now  been  made,  we 
know  that  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  occasioned 
by  flie  rains  i^Iuch  fall  on  the  high  motmtains 


in  tike  interior  and  trepieal  Tegions,  and  nee,  aa 
many  of  the  ancients  supposed,  from  the  EUe* 
sian  winds,  which,  blowing  periodically  from 
the  north,  prevent  the  waters  from  reaching 
the  sea. 

The  great  importance  of  rivers,  as  agents  ia 
the  production  of  alluvial  soils,  cannot  be 
more  strongly  proved  by  any  positive  evidence 
than  by  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  Austra* 
Ua,  a  country  remarkable  for  the  fewness  of 
its  rivers,  and  the  general  poverty  of  its  soil* 
Contrary  to  idl  precedents,  the  richest  soils  ia 
this  land,  excepting  the  alluvial,  are  found  oil 
the  summila  m  hills.  The  fires  which  so  fre* 
quently  happen  on  the  plains,  the  peenliar 
character  of  the  vegetation  (chiefly  consistiBg 
of  ever-greens),  and  the  sparing  distribution 
of  water,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  sleri* 
lity  of  this  otherwise  desirable  country.  There 
are,  however,  spots  which,  covered  with  alia* 
vial  soil,  can  rival  the  richest  and  most  calt>> 
vated  districts  of  England;  and  the  oompai> 
son  of  tfaeee  with  other  lands  impresses  tfaa 
observer  the  more  strongly  with  the  great  ia^ 
portance  of  the  natural  provision  for  the  rest^ 
ttttion  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  inhabited  by 
man,  by  the  deposition  of  new  earthy  matter 
and  a  virgin  soil.  The  alluvial  flats  of  the 
Nepeaa,  the  Hawksbury,  and  the  Hnaler 
rivers,  are  spoken  of  by  all  writers  as  remarlt> 
able  for  their  fertility.  The  rich  valley  in 
which  the  Lake  Alexandrina  is  sitnated  may 
be  noticed  as  another  example  of  the  influenee 
of  alluvial  soils.  The  country  around  this 
lake  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiM 
and  fertile  in  Australia ;  and  a  glanee  at  the 
map  will  immediately  inform  the  inquirer  of 
the  cause.  It  is  so  situated  as  to  receive  the 
worn  materials  of  the  mountain  chain  that 
ranges  along  the  promontory  of  which  Cape 
Jervis  is  the  southern  point,  and  also  to  obtain 
moisture  at  all  times  ntmi  tlM  lake,  and  a  re- 
novating soil  whenever  it  may  oveiflow  its 
banks. 

Alluvial  soils  are  produced  by  the  diaeharga 
of  mountain  streams  i|ito  valleys,  as  well  as  by 
the  overflow  of  rivers.  We  have  already  exy 
plained  the  manner  in  which  thty  collect  die 
superficial  covering  of  mountainous  districta, 
and  being  charged  with  earthy  matter,  bring  it 
into  the  plains.  This  may  be  deposited  before 
the  streams  are  united  together  in  an  individiml 
channel  as  well  as  after,  and  should  this  be 
done,  the  valley  may  be  covered  with  alluvial 
products.  The  formation  of  a  river  is  a  pitv 
cess  which  requires  time,  and  many,  changes 
must  happen  before  the  flowing  waters  can 
form  for  themselves  a  local  habitation ;  obsta- 
cles must  be  removed,  a  bed  must  be  scooped 
out,  and  an  outlet  must  be  formed,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  earthy  matter  must  be  ac- 
cumulated, and  extensive  deposits  be  formed. 

A  third  cause  in  the  production  of  alluvial 
deposits  may  be  mentioned.  The  sea  is  mak- 
ing great  inroads  upon  many  of  its  shores, 
carrying  on  a  destructive  war  against  the 
clifis  that  vainly  endeavour  to  oppose  its  force; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  in  some  instances 
receding  from  the  shores  against  which  it  once 
beat ;  and  thus,  as  though  to  recompense  man 
finrwhat  it  takes  away,  gives  to  him  a  ponini 


«f  jl8  own  territory.  Those  districts  which  are 
thus  added  to  the  land  are  usually  superposed 
hy  a  fine  rich  alluvial  soil,  as  also  are  those 
which  have  at  a  former  period  been  covered 
by  the  sea,  and  would  be  at  the  present  day, 
were  it  not  for  the  ingenuity  and  works  of  man. 

The  districts  in  which  are  situated  New  Or- 
leans in  America,  and  Missolonghi  in  Greece, 
are  chiefly  alluvial,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
Holland  has  the  same  character,  and  can  only 
be  described  as  a  district  of  which  man  has 
robbed  the  ocean.  That  part  of  the  coast  of 
Germany  which  is  bordered  by  the  North  Sea 
is  alluvial,  and  additions  are  constantly  made 
to  the  shores  by  the  gradual  depositions  of 
earthy  matter  upon  the  immense  flats  which 
extend  along  them.  The  first  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion on  these  lands  is  the  appearance  of  the 
saltwort  {StUiamia  nuvitima),  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sea  g^ass  {Poa  mantima),  and 
when  the  land  is  very  rich,  by  the  marsh  staiv 
wort  {Axter  TripoUum).  The  land  is  after- 
wards dyked,  and  used  as  pasture  for  sheep 
and  cattle ;  so  that  the  spot  over  which  the  sea 
has  perhaps  for  ages  exercised  an  undisputed 
eontrol,  is  brought  under  the  power  of  man  in 
a  state  most  admirably  adapted  tosuit  his  wants. 

In  Lincolnshire  and  other  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  where  the  land  is  beneath  the  level 
ef  high-water  mark,  unflruitful  districts  are 
often  restored  to  a  state  of  fertility  by  the  re- 
noval  of  the  artificial  banks  that  prevent  Ae 
eea^water  from  flowing  over  it  In  this 
way  tbe  hmd  is  thrown  open  to  the  sea, 
and  as  the  tide  rises,  it  is  covered  by  water, 
which,  being  overcharged  with  earthy  matter, 
deposits  ia  two  or  three  years  a  bed  five  or 
six  feet  thick  of  rich  soil,  which  may  be 
brought  under  cultivation  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  agent  that  was  instmmental  in  its  produc- 
tion.   (See  WAaptsre.) 

But  it  may  be  asked,  whence  does  the  sea 
obtaui  die  earthy  matter  with  which  it  abounds  T 
Rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the  ocean, 
and  it  has  been  already  stated  that  their  waters 
are  charged,  more  or  ley,  with  the  superficial 
soil  of  mountainous  countries,  and  the  de- 
stroyed materials  of  rocks.  A  part  of  this 
may  be  arrested  by  occasional  or  periodical 
inundations,  and  by  deposition  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  but  a  large  quantity  must  still  be 
carried  into  the  ocean.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  water  which  is  conveyed 
in  a  channel  is  constantly  endeavouring  so 
to  arrange  its  course  as  to  suffer  the  least 
possible  resistance.  In  this  attempt^  it  attacks 
the  banks  that  confine  it,  and  widens  its 
course,  precipitating  much  earthy  matter  into 
file  stream,  to  be  removed  by  the  flowing  water. 
It  frequently  happens,  and  especially  afler  the 
faU  of  heavy  rains,  that  the  water  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  is  thick  and  turbid  from  the  qaantity 
ef  alluvial  matter  it  holds  in  solution,  and  very 
many  large  rivers  are  rendered  unsafe  for  na- 
vigation by  the  existence  of  large  bars  of  sand 
or  clay  at  their  outlet 

But  the  sea  is  not  merely  a  passive  recipi- 
ent of  the  product  of  destructive  causes,  but 
is  itself  a  cause.  Sea  coasts  are  constantly 
suffering  depredation  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  that  beat  upon  them.    Whether  we  look 


AliLi)ViifM. 

at  the  soft  and  almost  unresisting  rocks  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  England,  or  the.  hard  primary 
rocks  of  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  the  same  results  will  be  observed. 
During  the  stormy  months  of  winter,  when 
the  waves  are  tossed  upon  the  coasts  with  an 
almost  uncontrolled  violence,  no  rock  is  suflS.- 
ciently  hard  to  resist  its  energy,  and  when  un« 
ruflled  by  a  passing  breeze  in  the  months  of 
summer,  its  influence  upon  the  softer  rocks  is 
hardly  less  destructive,  though  more  insidious, 
for  it  then  attacks  the  base  of  the  cliifs,  and 
removing  the  support  of  the  superincumbent 
mass,  causes  the  precipitation  of  large  portions 
into  the  sea.  By  these  two  causes  the  sea  is 
provided  with  the  materials  for  the  formation 
of  alluvial  soils.  Some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  violence  and  extent  of  tiiese> 
causes,  by  an  examination  of  the  present 
state  of  the  German  Ocean,  one  fifth  of  which 
is  covered  hy  banks  that  appear  to  have  been 
produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  alluvial  soils 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Germany. 

Water,  then,  is  a  most  powerful  agent  in  the 
destruction  and  production  of  rocks,  and  were 
there  no  conservative  principle,  flie  changes 
that  are  going  on  would  be  more  extensive 
than  they  are  in  the  present  day.  The  floods 
to  which  some  rivers  are  subject  are  so  impe- 
tuous that  they  frequently  sweep  away  all  op- 
posing objects,  and  involve  ^  entire  district 
in  ruin.  These  effects,  however,  are  much 
more  common  in  countries  that  are  thinly 
covered  by  vegetation  than  in  those  where  it 
is  luxuriant,  for  it  acts  as  a  conservative  agent, 
increasing  the  power  of  the  resistance,  by 
binding  the  soil  niore  closely  tc^ether.  This, 
therefore,  will  account  for  the  diminished  influ- 
ence of  floods  upon  lowlands,  and  for  the  fre- 
quent deposition  of  rich  and  fertile  alluvial 
soils. 

The  composition  c^  the  alluvial  soils  that 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation  is  exceed- 
inglv  various ;  but  they  are  generally  re- 
markable for  their  fertility,  and  are  admirably 
suited  for  pasture  lands.  "In  general,"  saj's 
Sir  Huqiphry  Davy,  "the  soils,  the  materials 
of  which  are  most  various  and  heterogeneous, 
are  those  called  alluvial,  or  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  rivers  ;  many  of 
them  are  extremely  fertile.  I  have  examined 
some  productive  alluvial  soils,  which  have 
been  very  different  in  their  composition.  A 
specimen  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Parret  in 
Somersetshire,  Afforded  me  eighty  parts  of 
finely  divided  matter,  and  one  part  of  silicious 
sand ;  and  an  analysis  of  the  former  gave  the 
following  result  \ 
CarboMM  ofliBM  .....  300  Mrti. 
Alamtaa       .......t» 

Mlica M 

Oxide  oftran 8 

Vegetable,  animal,  and  aallne  matter  -       -    19 

''A  rich  soil  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Avon,  in  the  valley  of  Evesham,  in  the  Wor- 
cestershire, afforded  me  thrce-fiflhs  of  fine  sand 
and  two-fiflhs  of  impalpable  matter.  This  last 
consisted  of— 
Alnmina      .......41  pacts. 

fltlica 4a 

Carbonate  of  Mom       .       .       .      .      «     4 

Oxide  of  Iron       ......     a 

Vegetable,  anlnal,  aad  aaliae  aaatter        -     0 


«  A  soil  jiMing  exeelltot  pasMe,  Sbte  iie 
Tilley  of  the  Avon,  near  Salisbaiyy  afforded 
one  elevenUi  of  coarse  siUcioos  sand*  and  4he 
findj  diyidcMl  matter  consisted  of— 

7|Mfia. 
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UrteMis  of  liiM       .       .       .       . 

(nMconnm 

Vcgcubte,  mataial,  and  mUm  aiattor 


Another  striking  canse  of  the  fertiUty  of  al" 
hi^-ial  soils  will  come  more  properly  miider  la- 

ALMONB,  Sikar4ea9ed  (LaL  AmjfgMM  or- 
mteff).  A  beautiful  shrub  originaUjr  from  the 
LeranL  k  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  blows  rose-coloured  flowers  in  AphU  Its 
leares  are  eoTered  on  both  sides  with  ^  sil 
▼ery-ooloufed  down,  but  they  do  oOt  appear 
till  the  flowers  are  gone.  All  the  almond  tribe 
are  har^,  and  will  bear  ai^  situatiOA,  i£  the 
soil  is  tolerably  good.  Propagate  by  grafting 
upon  the  bitter  abnand  c»-  a  plum  st^ck^  The 
ioMe  imorfukiumdt  Lat  Amygiahm  pmhtia^ 
is  a  sBsaller  shrub,  with  pale,  rose-coloured 
double  flowiers,  blowing  in  May,  and  again  id 
September.  The  coMJneit  duaatf  almondi  Lat 
dmygJaimt  namt,  grows  only  three  feet  higfa^ 
and  is  a  native  of  Russia*  It  blows  its  pink 
flowers  in  March  and  April.  Propagate  by 
seed,  or  gmfting  ^on  me  bitter  almond  or 
plam  stocks.  Trim  away  dead  wood,  but 
pnme  sekiom;  they  rarely  require  pnming. 
{L,JoknmnA 

ALMOIfB  TB£E    (An^gdaluBt  Limamu6  { 

amrnndt  Pr.).  Derived  by  Menage  from  ammMhi 

a  word  in  low  Latin ;  by  others  from  il/fenpMMl, 

a  German,  supposing  that  idmonds  came  to 

Prance  firom  Germany.    But  the  Bpabish  hate 

almtwAti  s  and  perhaps  amandt  amandok^  and 

this,  are  all  referable  to  mnygdaknn,  as  that  is 

to  a/MT^uiw.  (Tbdtf'^  Johmn.)  More  than  6ne 

speoies,  and   several  varieties  of  this  -#ell 

known  genus  are  cultivated  in  England,  ckieity 

far  the  beauty  of  their  early  spring  flowers. 

The  ccHamen  limond  tree  (Amy^iahis  eom- 

flMimc,  Iiinneus)  is  a  native  of  noraem  Africa, 

and  so  late  as  the  time  of  Cato  had  not  been 

introduced  hito  Italy,  as  he  calls  the  fruit 

Greek  nuts  (nueee  Ormtm).    It  was  introduced 

into  Britain  about  1548.    It  will  grow  to  the 

height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  dividing  into  a 

head  of  numerous  spreading  branches.    The 

leaves  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  peach, 

but  they  proeeed  from  buds  both  ab6ve  and 

below  the  flowers.  There  are  also  small  glands 

on  the  lower  saw-toothing  of  the  leares.    The 

form  of  ihe  flowers  is  n6t  very  diflbrent  from 

tbose  of  the  peach,  but  they  come  out  usually 

ia  pairs,  and  vary  more  in  their  ^lour,  from 

flie  fine  blasft  of  the  apple  blossom  to  a  snowy 

vhiieaess.    The  chief  obvious  distinction  is 

in  the  fimit,  wliicfa  is  flatter,  with  a  leather-like 

eoreriag,  instead  of  the  rich  pulp  of  the  peach, 

and  the  nectarine,  and  it  also  opens  spontane- 

oasly  when  the  kernel  is  ripe.    The  shell  of 

the  afanond  is  never  so  hard  as  a  peach  stone, 

aad  is  sometimes  even  tender  and  exceedingly 

bfittle.    It  ia  flatter,  smoother,  and  the  furrows 

or  holes  are  more  superficial  than  tiiose  of  the 

peach  sloiie. 

VmetimrfiiectmmmiAaand^l.  The  nuts 


afttefaafldhtiuaMerldtigi^viai  akarll 
smooth  sheU;  the  kernel  not  valuable.  The 
seedlinga  ara  used  in  Prance  to  bud  peaehea 
upon. 

8.  Bitter :  Ihut  of  a  large  size. 

8.  Bitter:  with  a  tender  shell;  fruit  of  a 
large  sixe. 

4.  Bitter:  with  a  hard  shell ;  fruit  of  a  large 
size. 

6.  6nHa&i  frait  of  a  small  size. 
0.  Grand  Sultan :  fruit  of  a  small  size. 

7.  dareets  %ith  a  tender  shell,  or  tender* 
shelled  8«ltan ;  fruit  of  a  moderate  size. 

8.  Sweet  c  with  a  half  hard  tHitlL 
0<  Sweet:  with  a  hard  shelL 

10.  Long-fruiled:  hard-shelled;  fruit  of  a 
laigesize. 

11.  Peach  almond:  fruit  of  a  large  size. 
It.  Brittle :  fruit  of  a  moderate  size. 
We  sre  hot  certain  whether  the  Prench  va*' 

rieties,  catted,  I.  AmtMde  dtmee  d  eoque  dure  t 
%,  Amamde  domet  d  eoqne  khdte,-  3.  ^Amande 
dm  dttmiet  aad  4.  Ammde  priHeeMte,  coincide 
Willi  aity  ^  the  preceding. 

The  wliole  of  the  variefies  generally  pro^ 
duce  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  which  vary  n 
little  in  colour  from  a  fine  rose  to  a  pale  blush* 
They  closely  resemble  each  other  in  f<diage, 
flie  principal  distinction  being  in  the  fruit, 
which  diflfers  either  as  to  its  form,  its  size,  or 
its  taste« 

in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  in  Prance,  8pain| 
Ponagal,  and  Italy,  the  almond  is  cultivated 
vety  eatcnsively  as  a  standard  fruH  tree,  the 
tariedet  there  being  very  numerous.  They 
export  the  fruit  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Tife  kernel  of  the  almond  is  the  part  used,  and 
when  it  is  green,  ripe,  or  dried,  it  frimishes  a 
most  agreeable  addition  to  the  dessert  It  i$ 
idso  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  confection^ 
ary,  perfuAery,  cookery,  and  medicine. 

The  generid  purpose  of  introducing  the  tree 
into  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  in  Efngland 
is  for  the  great  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  which 
are  not  only  handsome,  but  being  produced  in 
such  profusion  as  they  usually  are  at  so  early 
a  penod  of  the  spring  season,  before  the  foliage 
appears,  become  eztremely  conspicuous  and 
liighjy  ornaniental;  a  cireiiikistance  which 
renders  the  tree  a  most  desirable  shrubby  plant. 

The  common  almond,  and  its  varieties,  blos- 
som earlier  than  the  dwarf  kinds,  from  which 
circumstance  the  blossoms  of  the  latter  are 
very  rarely  damaged  by  spring  frosts,  but  the 
Other  kinds,  when  plantea  in  situations  shel- 
tered from  the  east  winds,  are  generally  pre- 
served from  sustaining  damage. 

Fropagaii&n, — AW  the  species  and  varieties 
are  propagated  by  seeds,  budding,  grafUng, 
layers,  and  occasionally  they  will  produce 
suckers,  Vhich  may  be  saccessfully  planted 
out.  When  stocks  for  budding  or  graAing 
upon  are  wanted,  or  new  varieties  desired, 
these  are  obtained  by  sowing  the  fruit  stones, 
though  they  may  be  budded  or  grafted  on 
mussel-plum  stocks. 

The  stones  of  the  last  season's  nroduce 
should  be  sown  in  October,  upon  a  bed  of  light 
rich  soil,  about  three  inches  apart,  and  covered 
four  inches  deep  with  fine  soiL  This  is  indis- 
pensable ;  for  when  the  soil  is  left  in  lumps,  the 

Tl 


aiiooto  are  often  foi««d  iiilc»arCfl»oked4ii«<v 
tion,  and  this  caases  the  trunk  to  be  de- 
formed, and  unfit  to  become  a  fine  tree. 
When  the  surface  ofj  the  seed-bed  has  been 
smoothed,  a  covering  of  rotten  tanner's  bark, 
or  leaf  mould,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
must  be  laid  upon  it,  which  being  light,-  pre- 
vents the  fruit-stones  frdm  being  damaged 
by  any  severity  of  winter.  At  the  beginning 
of  May  this  covering  of  bark  or  leaves  must 
be  raked  clean  off  the  bed.  The  stones  might 
be  reserved  till  spring,  and  be  sown  at  the  end 
of  March,  but  the  plants  do  not  come  so  cer- 
tainly as  when  sown  in  autumn.  An  addi- 
tional advantage  of  an  autumn  sowing  is,  that 
the  plants  come  up  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months  earlier  than  those  sown  in  spring; 
consequently  the  plants  become  vigorous  and 
well  rooted  the  first  year,  and  thereby  not  liable 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  thaws  suc- 
ceeding frost  in  the  following  winter. 

During  summer,  care  must  be  taken  to 
pull  up  all  weeds,  when  very  young,  for  if 
they  be  allowed  to  get  strong  before  pulling 
out,  this  operation  is  apt  to  injure  the  roots 
of  the  almond  plants. 

When  almond  stones  have  been  sown  in 
spring,  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  approach  of 
tlie  succeeding  winter  to  have  the  beds  covered 
with  rotten  tanner's  bark,  or  leaf  mould,  scat- 
tering it  an  inch  deep,  or  more,  amongst  the 
plants,  a  covering  which  will  tend  to  prevent 
the  plants  being  injured  or  thrown  out  by  frost 

In  the  second  spring  after  the  sowing,  the 
plants  should  be  taken  up,  carefully  preserving 
all  the  fibrous  roots,  a  care  which,  as  they  are 
but  sparingly  produced,  will  be  essentially  ne- 
cessary. The  plants  must  be  transplanted  in 
rows,  at  two  feet  apart,  row  from  row,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  distant  in  the  rows.  Here  they 
may  be  trained  to  form  standards,  half  stand- 
ards, or  dwarfs,  and  be  regulated  and  prepared 
either  for  wall  training  or  shrubbery  planta- 
tions. For  both  purposes,  attention  will  be 
requisite  during  summer  and  winter,  to  thin 
out  the  branches,  reserving  only  a  suitable 
number  for  the  future  limbs  of  tiie  tree,  and 
these  so  far  apart  that  they  may  not,  in  any 
future  stage  of  growth,  be' liable  to  rub  against* 
each  other,  which  standard  trees  would  be 
liable  to;  for  if  this  be  not  avoided,  gum 
would  be  exuded  at  such  injured  parts,  and 
the  speedy  decay  of  the  tree  be  the  conse- 
quence 

Almond  plants  intended  for  training  against 
walls  should  have  some  stakes  fixed  in  the 
form  of  a  trelis,  to  which  the  branches  should 
be  secured  in  a  proper  form,  so  that  they  may 
be  suited  to  the  position  of  the  wall  k>n  their 
final  removal.  {MiUer'a  JD'clitmary.) 

[In  many  parts  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
United  States,  the  climate  admits  Uie  almond 
tree  to  mature  its  fruit  The  kind  with  a  hard 
and  smooth  shell  will  ripen  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  near  PhilS/- 
(kiphia.  A  communication  published  in  the 
I5th  vol.  of  the  American  Farmer  states  that 
the  more  tender  and  valuable  sofushell  kind 
have  been  brought  to  perfection  at  Cambden, 
Kent  County,  Delaware,  which  is  about  eighth- 
miles  south  of  Philadelphia.] 
7% 


ALcmoumjB. 

ALOPECURTO.  A  gnms  of  grasMs  of  the 

foxtail  kind,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
some  of  which  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
in  the  field. 

Alopeeurus  agrettis.  Slender  foxtail-grass. 
(Alopeeunis  myo9UToidt»^  Curt  Lond.)  One  of 
tfie  most  inferior  species  of  this  grass.  The 
herbage  it  produces  is  comparatively  of  no 
value  whatever.  It  appears  to  be  left  un- 
touched by  every  description  of  cattle.  The 
seed  is  produced  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  smaller  birds,  as  well  as 
by  pheasants  and  partridges.  This  annual 
species  of  foxtail-grass  is  distinguished  from 
the  perennial  meadow  foxtail  {jSopeeuru9  pnp- 
tenns)  by  the  total  want  of  woolly  nairs  on  the 
spike,  so  conspicuous  in  that  of  the  A.  pnt' 
tennt.  The  Rev.  G.  Swajrne  observes,  that  it 
is  a  very  troublesome  weed  in  many  places 
among  wheat,  and  execrated  by  farmers  under 
the  name  of  black  bent 

•'I  have  always,"  says  Mr.  Sinclair,  ** found 
it  prevalent  in  poor  soils,  particularly  such  as 
had  been  exhausted  by  avaricious  cropping. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  extirpate  when  once  in 
possession  of  the  soil ;  for  it  sends  forth  flow- 
ering culms  during  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn,  till  frost  arrests  it;  so  that  it  can  bear 
to  be  repeatedly  cut  down  in  one  season,  with- 
out suffering  essentially  by  the  process.  In- 
deed, it  will  be  found  a  vain  and  unprofitable 
labour  to  attempt  the  removal  of  this  grass  by 
any  other  means  than  the  opposite  to  that 
which  gave  it  possession  of  the  soil,  which  is 
judicious  cropping.  To  return  land,  in  this 
state,  to  grass,  in  3>e  hope  of  overcoming  this 
unprofitable  plant,  will  be  found  of  little  avail. 
I  have  witnessed  this  practice,  and  the  slender 
foxtail,  instead  of ,  disappearing  in  these  in* 
stances,  re-appeared  with  the  scanty  herbage, 
and  in  greater  health  and  abundance.  The 
soil  must  first  be  got  into  good  keart  by  very 
moderate  and  judicious  cropping,  which  in* 
eludes  the  proper  application  of  manure,  a 
skilful  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  most  pointed 
attention  to  the  destruction  of  weeds;  which 
last  can  only  be  effected,  in  this  sense,  by 
adopting  the  drill  or  row  culture  for  the  crops 
After  this  the  land  may  be  returned  to  grass 
for  several  years  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. It  flowers  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and 
successively  till  October. 

Alopteurui  arundinaceus,  Reed-Uke  foxtail- 
grass.  The  substance  of  the  culms  and  leaves 
of  this  grass  is  coarser  than  that  of  the  Alnpe* 
eurua  pmientU ;  and  the  root  is  so  powerfully 
creeping  as  to  render  its  introduction  into 
arable  land  a  matter  of  great  caution.  The 
produce  and  nutritive  powers  are  very  consi- 
derable :  it  is  an  early  grass,  producing  culms 
at  an  early  period  of  the  spring,  and  continu- 
ing to  vegetate  vigorously  through  the  summer 
and  autumn.  It  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
constituent  of  permanent  pasture ;  but  as  a 
prass  to  cultivate  by  iiself,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  green  food,  or  for  hay,  it  offers  advantages 
in  the  superior  produce  and  nutritive  powers 
above  stated.  It  grows  stronger,  and  attains 
to  a  greater  height,  than  the  A.  Taunttm»enn9 , 
but  owing  to  the  roots  spreading  wide,  being 
large,  and  requiring  a  oon^equent  greater  anp- 


pif  of  noariahmwitfipoBi  the  soil,  tlie  j^rodoea 

sunds  thinaer  and  proves  less  weighty  than 
the  crops  afibfded  bj  that  variety.  It  flowers 
in  April  or  early  in  May,  and  continues  to  pro- 
dace  flowering  calms  ontil  the  aatamn. 

AiopencruM  buibosus  genieiilatu9,  Bulbons- 
rooted,  knee-jointed,  foxtail-grass.  The  pro- 
duce and  nutritive  powers  of  this  perennial 
grass  are  so  inconsiderable  as  to  justify  a  con-  ' 
elusion  Aat  it  is  comparatively  of  no  use  to 
the  agricultarisL  I  have  found  it  but  seldom 
in  a  wild  state.  It  grows  on  a  soil  of  a  drier 
nature  than  the  fibrous-rooted  variety,  to  be 
spoken  of  hereafter.  When  raised  from  seed 
on  a  moist  soil,  it  still  retains  the  bulbous  root, 
which  goes  the  length  to  prove,  that  if  it  is  not 
a  distinct  ^peeie^  it  is  at  least  a  permanent 
vnthf, 

Aiopeeunts  gerUeulalus.  Knee^)ointed,foztail- 
gra^.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species 
of  foxtail-grass :  the  present,  which  is  by  far 
the  more  comminiy  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  its  fibrous  root  and  greater  size ;  the 
less  common  variety  has  a  bulbous  root.  The 
X  biUbtmuM  may  be  distingnished  from  the  buU 
bons^ooted  variety  of  the  knee-jointed  species, 
by  its  upright  culms,  which  want  the  knee- 
jointed  form  so  consoicuous  in  the  culms  of 
the  former,  (^jn.  Engt  Flora.)  It  is  a  peren- 
nial, and  grows  commonly  in  surface  drains, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  cattle  ponds,  particu- 
larly where  the  soil  is  clayey.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  eaten  with  mu<Hi  relish  by  either 
cows,  horsesy  or  sheep.  Its  nutritive  powers 
arenotconsiiterable.  and  its  sub-aquatic  natural 
place  of  growth  excludes  any  recommendation 
of  it  for  cultivation.  Flowers  in  the  first 
week  of  June,  and  during  the  summer.  [This 
species  is  designated  by  Professor  Dewey  as 
the  true  foxtail-grass,  which  in  Massachusetts 
?rows  in  wet,  muddy  bottoms,  flowering  in 
July.] 

AJapeeunis  pnUentu.  Meadow  foxtail-grass. 
[See  Plate  5,  of  Pasturs  Gilassis,  g,]  This 
?rass  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  most  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Italy,  through  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  to  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia. 

Under  the  best  management,  it  does  not  at- 
tain to  iu  fullest  productive  powers  from  seed 
till  four  years;  hence  it  is  inferior  to  the 
cock's-foot  grass  for  the  purposes  of  ultimate 
cropping*  and  to  many  other  grasses  besides. 
The  herbage,  however,  contains  more  nutritive 
matter  than  that  of  the  cock's-foot,  though  the 
veight  of  grass  produced  in  one  season  is  con- 
siderably less.  It  thrives  well  under  irrigation, 
keeping  possession  of  th^  crowns  of  the  ridges ; 
aad  is  strictiv  permanent.  Sheep  are  very 
food  of  it ;  wnen  combined  with  white  clov§r 
only,  the  second  season  on  a  sandy  loam,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  five  couple  of  ewes 
aad  lambs  per  acre-  As  it  only  thrives  in  per- 
fectioii  on  Ihnds  o£  an  intermediate  quality  as 
to  moisture  and  drjmess,  and  also  being  some- 
vbat  longer  ia  attaining  to  its  full  productive 
state  than  some  other  grasses,  its  merits  have  ^ 
been  misunderstood  in  many  instances ;  and  j 
m  others,  as  in  the  alternate  husbandry,  it  has 
hun,  by  some  persons,  set  aside  altogether.  | 
10 
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the  principal  grass.  Though  not  so  well 
adapted,  therefore,  for  the  alternate  husbandry, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  permanent  pas- 
ture, and  should  never  form  a  less  proportion 
than  one-eighth  of  any  admixture  of  different 
grasses  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  its  merits 
demand  this,  whether  in  respect  to  early 
growth,  produce,  nutritive  qualities,  or  perma- 
nency. It  has  been  observed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Swayne,  (in  his  Grafuina  Puscuuy  a  work 
which  contains  much  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  grasses),  tliat  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  seed  is  constantly  destroyed  by  insect« : 
according  to  my  experiments,  this  evil  may  be 
almost  entirely  obviated  by  sufiVsring  the  first 
culms  of  the  season  co  carry  the  seed.  It  tlowers 
in  ApriU  May,  and  June,  according  as  it  may 
have  been  depastured  earlier  or  later.  Seed 
ripe  in  June  and  July,  according  to  the  season 
of  flowering.  The  meadow-foxtail  constitntes 
part  of  the  produce  of  all  the  richest  pastures 
I  have  examined  in  Lincolnshire,  Devonshire, 
and  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury.  In  Mr.  Westp 
car's  celebrated  pastures  at  Greslew  I  found  it 
more  prevalent  than  in  those  of  Devonshire 
and  Lincolnshire. 

Bxperiments  tend  to  prove  that  there  is 
nearly  three-fourths  of  produce  greater  from  a 
clayey  loam  than  from  a  silicious  sandy  soil, 
and  that  the  grass  from  the  latter  soil  is  of 
comparatively  less  value  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  2.  The  culms  produced  on  the  sandy 
soil  are  deficient  in  number,  and  in  every  re- 
spect smaller  than  those  from  the  clayey  loam ; 
which  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  difierence 
in  the  quantitv  of  nutritive  matter  afibrded 
by  equal  quantities  of  the  grass.  It  is  not  the 
strength  and  rankness  of  the  grass  that  indi- 
cates the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  its  growth,  bvA 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  culms.  The 
proportionate  value  in  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  exceeds  that  of  the  flowering  crop 
is  as  4  to  3 ;  a  difference  which  appears  extrar 
ordinary  when  the  quantity  of  flowering  culms 
is  considered.  In  the  Antlu*xanthum  odoraium 
the  proportional  difference  is  still  greater,  the 
latter-math  being  to  the  flowering  crop  in  nu- 
U*iment  nearly  as  9  to  4.  In  the  Poa  trmaU$ 
they  are  equal ;  but  in  all  the  later-flowering 
grasses  that  have  culms  resembling  those  of 
U>e  meadow-foxtail  and  sweet-scented  vernal, 
the  greater  proportional  value  is  always,  on  the 
contrary,  found  in  the  grass  of  the  flowering 
crop.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  loss  sustained  by  taking  these 
grasses  at  the  time  of  flowering  is  consider^ 
able.  In  ordinary  cases,  this  seldom  happens 
in  practice,  because  these  grasses  perfect  their 
seed  about  the  season  when  hay-harvest  gene- 
rally commences,  unless  where  the  pasture  has 
been  stocked  till  a  late  period  in  the  spring, 
which  cannot,  in  this  respect,  be  productive 
of  any  ultimate  advantage,  but  rather  loss. 
The  proportional  value  which  the  grass,  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the 
time  of  flowering  is  as  8  to  2.  The  superiority 
of  the  produce  from  a  light  loam  over  that 
from  a  clayey  soil  is  as  4  to  3. 

Ahpecurus  TaunionenaU  Taunton's  meadow 
G  73  , 
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fcixtail-grasfl.    This  holds  a  middle  fttiifion  be- 
tween the  Ahpeeunu  praiensii  aad  Ahpeeurui 
arwuUnaeet$$, 
The  produce  and  nutritive  powers  of  the  se* 


vcnl  apedea  ^  jtA^peevriM,  alAjr  eaiflf  be  Men 
hj  a  reference  to  the  following  analytical 
classification  (Smekk^§  JHM,  Gram.) :— 
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ALPACA.  A  peculiar  breed  of  Peruvian 
sheep,  for  whose  introduction  into  England 
considerable  efforts  have  been  recently  made, 
A  very  excellent  ♦*  Memoir '^  upon  these  inte- 
resting animals  has  recently  (1841)  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  William  Walton,  from  whose 
work  are  gathered  the  following  interesting 
facts :— '^  When  the  Spanish  adventurers  under 
Pizarro  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  they  bent 
their  steps  towards  Pern,  and  arriving  there 
foui^d  the  inhabitants  in  possession  of  two  do- 
mestic animals,  the  beauty  and  utility  of  which 
excited  their  admiration.  They  also  ascer- 
tained that  two  others,  alike  in  species,  al- 
though varying  in  properties,  existed  in  a  wild 
state.  Struck  with  the  analogy,  and  always 
disposed  to  see  objects  of  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  their  own  land,  the  Spaniards 
called  this  new  breed  of  cattle  Camarm  dt  Id 
iierra,  or  country  sheep,  and  in  their  use  of 
them  imitated  the  natives.  Acosta,  one  of 
the  earliest  naturalists  who  embarked  for  the 
New  World,  wrote  an  account  of  these  inte- 
resting animals,  derived  from  personal  obser- 
vation ;  and  that  account,  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1590,  is  perhaps  the  best  ever 
penned.  He  says  (HUtaria  Natural  y  Moral  de 
§0$  Indius,  lib.  iv.  c.  41),  <'  There  is  nothing  in 
Peru  more  useful,  or  more  valuable,  than  the 
country  sheep  called  llamas,  and  they  are  as 
economical  as  they  are  profitable.  From  them 
the  natives  obtain  both  food  and  clothing,  as 
we  do  in  Europe  from  sheep,  and  besides  use 
them  as  beasts  of  burden.  They  require  no 
expense  in  either  shoeing,  packsaddles,  bridles, 
or  even  barley,  seiving  their  masters  gratui- 
tously, and  being  satisfied  wiih  herbage  picked 
up  on  the  wastes.  Thus  did  Providence  pro- 
vide the  Peruvians  with  sheep  and  beasts  of 
burden  united  in  the  same  animal,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty,  seems  to  have  wished 
that  they  should  enjoy  this  advantage,  free 
from  expense,  as  pastures  in  the  highlands  are 
abundant  These  sheep  are  divided  into  two 
kinds ;  the  one  called  paeo  bears  a  heavy  fleece 
oT  wool,  while  th&others  have  only  a  short  coat, 
and  are  better  adapted  for  carrying  burdens. 
They  have  a  long  neck,  similar  to  the  camel, 
and  this  they  require ;  for  being  tall  and  up- 
right, they  stand  in  need  of  an  elongated  neck 
to  reach  their  food.  The  colours  of  both  ani- 
mals vary,  some  being  entirely  white,  others 
entirely  black,  and  occasionally  particoloured. 
The  meat  is  good,  that  of  the  fawn  is  best  and 
most  delicate,  although  the  Indians  use  it  spa- 
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ringly,  their  principal  object  in  rearing  Una 
breed  of  cattle  being  to  ^vail  themselves  of  ita 
wool  for  clothing  and  of  its  services  to  carrjr 
loads.  The  wool  (hey  were  aceustooMd  to 
spin  and  Weave  into  garments,  one  of  their 
kinds  of  cloth,  called  kuoKa^  being  coarse  and 
in  more  general  use ;  while  the  other,  knows 
by  the  name  of  eumU,  was  of  a  finer  and  more 
delicate  quality.  Of  the  latter  they  still  make 
mantles,  table-covers,  quilts,  and  various  arti- 
cles of  ornamental  ch^s,  which  are  durable, 
and  have  a  gloss  upon  them,  as  if  partly  made 
of  silk.  Th«ir  mode  of  weaviog  is  peculiar  to 
themselves,  each  side  of  the  web  being  alike  9 
nor  in  a  whole  piece  is  it  possible  to  (Uscover 
an  uneven  thread  or  a  knot  The  Peruvian 
incas,  or  emperors,  kept  experienced  masters 
to  teach  the  art  of  making  the  eumbi,oT  superfine 
cloth,' the  principal  part  of  whom  resided  u 
the  district  of  Capachica,  where  they  had  pub- 
lic establishments,  and  with  the  aid  of  plants 
gave  to  it  various  colours,  bright  and  lasting* 
The  men  and  women  in  tlie  highlands  were 
mostly  manutacturers,  having  looms  in  their, 
own  houses,  which  precluded  the  necessity  of 
going  to  market  to  purchase  clothing.*' 

**  The  Indians  still  possess  large  4roves,  con* 
sisting  of  400,  or  1000  head  each,  which  they 
load,  and  with,  them  perform  journeys,  travel- 
ling like  a  string  of  mules  and  carrying  wine, 
coca,  com,  chudo  (a  nutritive  food  made  from 
potatoes,  first  frozen,  and  afterwards  reduced 
to  powder),  quicksilver,  and  other  articles  of 
merchandise,  and  more  especially  that  which, 
of  all  others,  is  the  most  valuable,  viz^  silver, 
ingots  of  which  they  bear  from  Potosi  to  Arica, 
a  distance  of  seventy  leagues,  as  they  formerly 
did  to  Arequipa,  more  than  twice  as  iar.  Often 
have  I  been  asteaished  at  seeing  these  droves 
carrying  1000  or  3000  ingots,  valued  at  more 
than  800,000  ducats,  journeying  slowly  on  with 
no  other  tfuard  than  a  few  Indians,  who  chiefly 
served  to  load  and  unload,  or,  at  most,  two  or 
three  Spaniards.  They  sleep  in  the  open 
country ;  and  though  the  journey  is  long,  and 
the  protection  afibrded  so  extremely  weak,  no 
part  of  the  silver  is  ever  missing.  The  load 
usually  carried  by  each  animal  is  from  four  to 
six  arroboB,  (each  arroha  has  twenty-five  lbs.) ; 
and  if  the  journey  is  long  they  do  not  travel 
beyond  three  or  four  leagues  per  d^.  The 
drivers  have  their  known  resting-places,  where 
they  find  pasmre  and  water,  and  on  arriving 
there,  unload,  pitch  their  tents,  light  a  fire  and 
dresR  their  own  food«  while  the  hMTsra  of  their 
burdens  are  turned  out  loose." 
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He  ftirfter  lemaifcs  that  gie  fkesh  of  fHeM 
animals  -vas  jerked  and  maSe  into  auhatquiy 
or,  as  the  Spaniards  eall  it,  eedmi,  vhich  Irept 
good  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  in  very 
general  reqaest.  ''Both  species,"  he  says, 
*areaceiut9mtedioa  cM  dimaie,  wnd  (Mot  bai 
VI  f&e  higkhndM*  Often  does  it  happen  that 
they  are  covered  with  snow  and  sparkling  with 
ieieles,  and  yet  healthy  and  contented."  Speak- 
ing of  the  Ticunas,  tl»e  same  author  obserres 
that  ifaey  are  wild  and  timid,  inhabiting  the 
pwmj  or  snowy  cliffs,  and  are  affected  by 
aeither  rain  or  snow.  To  this  he  adds  that 
Ihey  are  gregarious,  extremely  fleet,  and  that 
on  meeting  a  trareller,  or  beast  of  the  forest, 
ihey  fly  away,  collecting  and  driving  their 
young  before  them.  He  further  aflirms  that 
the  vicuna  wool  is  as  soft  as  silk,  made  into 
ine  sta&,  and  requires  no  dyeing;  adding, 
Ihat  many  persons  also  considered  it  medici- 
nally useful  in  cases  of  pains  in  the  loins  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  had  mattresses  made  of  it. 

IncaGarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  a  native  of  Peru, 
vas  the  next  Spaniard  of  note  who  described 
the  Cwrmerm  de  ia  Ikrroy  and  subjoined  are  his 
leading  remarks: — ^The  domestic  animals 
which  Ciod  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  the  In* 
dians,  congenial  to  their  character  and  like 
them  ia  (nspositkm,  are  so  tractable  that  a 
child  may  ?uide  them,  more  particularly  those 
accastomed  to  bear  burdens.  Generally  they 
are  called  llamas,  and  the  keeper  Uamoi'imehee. 
As  a  distinction,  the  larger  kind  is  called  Ati- 
anaeu-Bama,  owing  to  its  resembling  the  wild 
one  of  that  name,  from  which  it  only  differs  in 
colour,  the  tame  breeds  being  seen  of  all  hues, 
vhereas  the  wild  ones  have  only  one,  and  Hmt 
is  a  light  brown.  The  height  of  the  domestic 
breeds  is  that  of  a  deer,  and  to  no  aJiimal  can 
they  be  likened  so  justly  as  the  camel,  excepts 
lag  that  they  are  smaller  and  have  no  himch 
«a  the  back.  The  skin  was  anciently  steeped 
in  tallow,  in  order  to  prepare  it,  after  which 
the  Indians  used  it  for  shoes,  but  die  leather 
not  being  tanned,  they  were  obliged  to  go  bare- 
footed in  rainy  weather.  Of  it  the  Bpaniards 
now  make  bribes,  girtfis,  and  croppers  for 
Kiddles.  The  llama  formerly  served  to  bear 
Uads  firom  Onsco  to  die  mines  of  Potosi,  in 
droves  of  800  or  1000,  each  animal  ^rrying 
three  or  four  mroboB.  The  paco  was  chiefly 
valQed  for  its  flesh,  but  more  especially  for  its 
wool,  long,  bat  excelleat,  of  which  the  natives 
vade  ekicfas,  and  gave  to  them  beautiful  and 
aerer-lading  ccdours.'* 

The  Perwian  sheep  are  peculiar  to  that 
fan  of  Soudi  America,  bordering  on  the  Pap 
eifie,  which  exAends  from  the  equator  beyond 
tke  tropie  of  Caprfeom,  that  long  and  enoib 
noes  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Andes 
Cordtileru,  Akmg  this  massive  pile  every 
Mgia^rte  degree  of  temperature  may  Itt 
fivadm  successive  gradation.  Beiow  stretches 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  washed  by  the  sea, 
vhere  the  heat  is  intense  and  it  never  rains, 
htt  where,  owing  to  heavy  dews  and  flhiation 
dem  the  momilains,  vegetation  is  luxuriant 
Ad  aa  eternal  spring  reigns.  As  one  ascends, 
^  aspeet  of  the  country  changes,  and  new 
Mmai^fQax;  bm  &o  sooner  ase  ths  adddls 


summits  gained,  and  flie  sun  has  lost  hSs 
power,  than  those  cold  and  icy  regions  rise  up, 
one  above  the  other,  called  by  the  natives' 
puna$,  which  are  again  crowned  with  rocky 
crests,  broken  by  deep  ravines  and  rugged 
chasms,  and  presenting  a  wilderness  of  crags 
and  cliffs  never  trodden  by  the  human  footstep, 
and  never  darkened,  except  by  a  passing 
cloud,  or  the  eagle's  wii^.  In  diis  land  of  mist 
and  snow,  or  rather  in  the  hollows  which  sur- 
roond  it,  feed  the  guaaaco  and  ricuna,  at  an 
elevation  of  12,000  or  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  while  in  the  l&wer  regions, 
stretchmg  immediately  ui^der  ifyt  snowy  belt^ 
and  where  the  Indian  fixes  his  abode  at  a' 
height  from  8,000  to  13,000  feet,  mav  be  seen 
pasturing  those  flocks  of  llamas  a^d  alpacas 
which  constitute  his  delight,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  principal  part  of  his  property. 

Here,  amidst  broken  and  precipitous  peaks, 
on  the  parapets  and  projecting  ledges,  slightly 
covered  with  earth,  or  in  the  valleys  formed 
by  the  mountain  ridges,  like  the  Pyrenean 
chamois,  the  ll&ma  and  alpaca  pick  up  a  pre- 
carioQS  subsistence  from  the  mosses,  lichens, 
tender  shrubs,  and  grassy  plants  which  make 
their  ap>ppearance  as  the  snow  recedes;  or, 
descending  lower  down,  revel  in  the  pt^onaki, 
or,  as  thev  are  called  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  leAuo^*— natural  meadows  of  the  icAa 
plant,  die  favourite  haunts  of  the  tame  and 
wild  kinds.  Thus  the  hand  of  man  never  pre- 
pares food  for  either  species— both  readily  find 
It  on  their  native  mountains.  Besides  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold,  these  animals  have  equally  to 
endure  the  severities  of  a  damp  atmosphere, 
for  while  below  it  seldom  rains,  ia  (he  summer 
months,  when  evaporation  from  the  sea  is 
abundant,  clouds  collect,  and  being  driven 
over  the  lower  valleys  by  strong  winds  Arom 
the  south  and  west,  and  condensed  by  the  cold, 
burst  on  the  highlands,  where  the  rain  falls  in 
torrents,  amidst  the  most  awftd  thunder  and 
lightning. 

However  bleak  and  damp  die  situation,  llttl* 
does  it  matter  for  an  animal  requiring  neither 
fold  norananger,  and  living  in  wild  and  deso« 
late  places,  where  the  tender  is  often  obliged 
to  collect  the  dung  of  his  flock  to  serve  as  fuel 
for  himself.  Although  delicate  in  appearance, 
the  alpaca  is,  periiaps,  one  of  the  haidiest  ani- 
mals of  the  creation.  His  abstinence  has 
already  been  noticed.  Nature  has  provided 
Mm  with  a  thick  skin  and  a  warm  fleece,  and 
as  he  never  perspires,  like  the  ordinur  sheep, 
he  is  not  so  susceptible  of  cold.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  necessity  to  smear  his  coat  with 
tar  and  batter,  as  the  farmers  are  obliged  to 
do  with  their  flocks  in  Scotland,  a  process 
which,  besides  being  troublesome  and  expen* 
sive,  injures  the  wool,  as  it  is  no  longer  nt  to 
make  into  white  goods,  nor  will  it  take  light 
and  bright  colours.  In  the  severest  winter  th* 
alpaca  asks  no  extra  care,  and  his  teeth  being' 
well  adapted  to  crop  the  rushes  and  coarse 
grass  with  which  our  moors  abound,  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  refhse  left  upon  them.  In 
a  word,  he  would  live  where  sheep  must  be  ia 
danger  of  starving. 

The  importations  of  sheep's  wool  finom  Pent 
Hrto  Liverpool,  principally  aipaea,  have  stMd* 


ily  adranced  siaee  the  artiele 'became  Incnm 
to  the  maaafactarer, — the  best  proof  of  its 
vorth.  In  1835  they  amooAted  to  8,000  bales ; 
in  1886,  to  19,800;  in  1897,  to  17,500;  in  1888» 
to  25,765 ;  in  1889,  to  84,543 ;  and  in  1840,  to 
84,3d4-~niore  than  quadrupled  in  six  years. 

In  the  Custom  House  returns,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  alpaca  wool  is  not  distinguished 
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tMm  the  ordinary  kinds  arriving  fkmn  Peru. 
The  tofal  imports  for  the  last  five  years  of  all 
sheep's  wool,  distinguishing  from  Peru  (includ- 
ing alpaca)  and  other  parts,  and  also  of  red, 
or  vicuna  wool,  together  with  raw  and  thrown 
silks,  and  goat's  hair  or  wool,  and  mohair 
yam,  are  here  subjoined  :-* 


Sbeep'f  wool : 

Prom  Peru 
OtberfMrta       - 

ToUl 

E«4Wool: 

Prom  Pern 
Oilier  parti 

Toua 

Rftwetlk 
Ttarowa  eilk 
Goat's  hair  or  wool     • 
Motaair  yam 

1686. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

ita. 

903,974 
63,ffl4,W7 

1,914,137 
46,464,967 

t<w. 
1,303,794 
60,381^846 

Ilw. 
1,145,106 
66,228^ 

Ib«. 

2,762,439 

46,630.638 

64,238,651 

48,379,004 

52,593,640 

57,373,455 

49,393,077 

l,«4fl 

78 

614 

294 
4*il 

4,465 
2,003 

7,940 
34,»n 

!•*» 

614 

714 

6,468 

42.317 

4,463,081 

396,600 

1,117,629 

89,S96 

4,146,481 

«31,M3 

60S^3 

99,190 

3,456,959 

265.190 

942,770 

20^46 

3,746,248 

215,288 

992,188 

13,645 

illi 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  these  sheep 
now  in  England,  and  their  capability  of  being 
naturalized,  Mr.  Walton  adds,  "  Mr.  Bennett, 
of  Farindon,  had  a  pair  of  llamas  sent  to  him 
from  Peru  twenty  years  ago,  and  fed  them  as 
sheep  are  usually  fed,  with  hay  and  turnips  in 
the  winter.  From  his  own  experience  he 
found  that  they  are  particularly  hardy  and 
very  long-lived.  He  increased  his  stock,  and 
has  actually  had  six  females  at  a  time  which 
have  had  young  ones.  Of  these  very  few  have 
died.  The  number  of  Peruvian  sheep  in  the 
kingdom  at  present  (July  1841)  [is  short  of 
100,  chiefly  distributed  in  parks].  The  exist- 
ence of  this  number  among  us,  supported  by 
their  healthy  appearance,  as  reported  to  me 
from  every  quarter  where  T  have  been  able  to 
institute  inquiries,  is  a  better  proof  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  Andes  sheep  to  adapt  themselves  to 
our  climate,  than  any  further  arguments  or 
ehicidations  which  I  could  adduce." 

[The  demand  for  alpaca  wool  in  Bngland, 
which  the  table  indicates  is  rapidly  increasing, 
certainly  shows  that  it  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  North  American  farmers  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  raising  Peruvian  sheep.  At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mr.  Daw- 
son made  a  communication  on  the  subject  of 
the  introduction  into  England,  of  a  species  of 
Auchenia,  or  Llama  of  South  America,  and 
presented  specimens  of  alpaca  wool,  in  its  nar 
taral  and  manufactured  states,  resembling  silk, 
and  without  being  dyed,  as  black  as  jet  Na- 
turalists distinguish  five  species  of  the  llama, 
all  of  which  aflord  wool.  But  the  alpaca  alone 
has  fine  wool,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long, 
and  the  vicuna  wool,  like  the  fur  of  the  beaver, 
at  the  base  of  its  coarser  hair.  It  is  capable 
of  the  finest  manufacture,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  such  fabrics  as  the  finest  shawls. 
The  yams  spun  in  England  are  mostly  sold  in 
France  for  the  shawl  trade,  at  from  #1.60  to 
$8.(0  per  pound,  according  to  quality,  the  price 
of  the  wool  in  a  natural  state  being  about  fifty 
eents  per  pound.  This  wool  is  naturally  free 
from  grease,  in  which  respect  it  dififers  materb- 
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ally  from  that  of  common  sheep,  and  the  ani- 
mal requires  no  washing  before  shearing.  Mr. 
Dawson  remarked,  that  it  was  not  certain 
whether  the  alpaca  could  be  made  to  thrive  in 
Great  Britain.  The  last  remark  might  raise  a 
doubt  whether  it  could  be  raised  to  advantage 
in  the  United  States.  Should  it  be  proved  that 
the  alpaca  was  not  adapted  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  it  would  furnish  no  solid  argu* 
ment  against  their  adaptation  to  the  climate  of 
die  United  States,  especially  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  mountainous  districts  every- 
where. An  interesting  account  of  this  animal 
will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Farmer.] 

ALTBRATIVB  MEDICINES.  In  farriery, 
are  such  medicines  as  possess  a  power  of 
changing  the  constitution,  without  any  sensi- 
ble increase  or  diminution  of  the  natural 
evacuations. 

ALTERNATE  HUSBANDRY.  That  sort 
of  management  of  farms,  which  has  one  part 
in  the  state  of  grass  or  sward,  while  the  other 
is  under  the  plough,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  changed  as  there  may  be  occasion,  or  as 
the  nature  of  the  land  may  require.  This  sys- 
tem of  management  is  supposed  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  manure,  and  keep  the  land  more 
clean.    (See  HtrsBAimnv.) 

ALTITUDE  (Latfllttiifo,  from  a&iM,  high). 
In  vegetable  physiology,  altitude  or  elevation 
of  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  receding,  whether  north  or  south, 
from  the  line  of  the  equator,  600  feet  of  altitude 
being  thought  to  be  equal  to  a  degree  [of  laii* 
tnde.]  Hence  it  follows  that  all  varieties  of 
climate,  and  consequently  all  varieties  of 
vegetable  habitat,  may  exist  even  in  the  same 
latitude,  merely  by  means  of  variety  in  the 
altitude  of  the  spot.  This  was  found  by  Toume- 
fort  to  be  literally  the  fact,  during  his  travels 
in  Asia.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat  he  met 
with  plants  peculiar  to  Armenia  ?  above  these 
he  met  with  plants  which  are  found  also  in 
France ;  at  a  still  greater  height  he  ftrand  him- 
self surrounded  with  such  as  grow  in  Sweden, 
and  at  the  summit,  with  euoh  as  vcgatate  in 
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Uie  pofeur  rogioas.  Bmtoh  HamboMi,  in  his 
Fertonml  Aoma/Mpe,  ^Tes  na  a  similar  •ceomit 
oi  the  several  zoaes  of  vegetation  exiatiag  in  a 
height  of  3730  yards  on  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Teneriffe.  The  first  xone  is  the  region  of  vines, 
extending  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  to  a 
h^i^ht  of  from  400  to  600  yards,  well  cvlli- 
vabed,  and  producing  date  trees,  plantains, 
olives,  vines,  and  wheat.  The  second  aone  is 
the  region  of  lanrels,  extending  from  about 
600  10  1800  yards,  prodocing  many  plants  with 
showy  flowers,  and  moss* and  grass  beneath. 
The  third  zone  is  the  region  oif  pines,  com- 
mencing  at  1090  yards,  and  having  a  breadth 
of  850  yards.  The  fourth  zone  is  the  region 
lUtammy  or  broom,  growing  to  a  height  of  nine 
or  ten  feet,  and  fed  on  by  wild  goats.  The  last 
si>ne  is  the  region  of  grasses,  scantily  covering 
the  heaps  of  lava*  with  cryptogamic  phmts  in- 
termixedy  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
bare. 

This  acGoonts  lor  the  great  variety  of  plants 
which  is  oflen  found  in  no  great  extent  of 
country;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  botani- 
cal axiom,  thai  the  more  diversified  the  snrlaoe 
of  the  coontiy,  the  richer  it  will  be  in  species, 
at  least  in  the  same  latitudes.     It  accounts, 
also,  lor  the  want  o(  correspondence  between 
plants  of  difierent  countries,  though  placed  in 
the  same  latitades ;  because  the  mountains,  or 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  may  be  found  in 
te  one  and  not  in  the  other,  wiU  produce  the 
greatest  possible  diflerenee  in  the  character  of 
the  genera  and  species.     To  this  cause  we 
may  ascribe  the  diversity  that  often  actually 
exists  between  plants  growing  in  the  same 
country  and  in  the  same  latitudes ;  as  between 
those  of  the  north-west  and  north-east  coasts 
oi  North  America,  as  also  of  the  south-west 
And  aoutl^east  coasts ;  the  former  being  more 
mounts inous,  the  latter  more  flat    Sometimes 
the  same  sort  of  difierence  takes  place  between 
the  plants  of  an  island  and  those  of  the  neigb- 
bouring  continent ;  that  is,  if  the  one  is  flat  and 
the  other  mountainous ;  but  if  they  are  alike 
in  their  geographical  deiineatior,  they  ara 
geaerally  alike  in  their  vegetable  productions. 
[Meteorologists  generally  compute,  that  «as 
land  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea  or  tide- 
water, Ike  temperature  of  its  climate  grows 
cokler  at  the  rate  of  1^  Fahrenheit,  lor  every 
300  leet  or  100  yards  of  elevation.     It  has 
however  been  found  that  the  decline  of  tem- 
perature on  rising  above  the  common  level  of 
the  sea,  a  less  where  large  tracU  of  country 
nie  gradnaUy  than  when  the  estimate  is  made 
either  by  b^oon  ascension,  or  scaling  the 
ate  of  isolated  and  precipitous  mountains. 
A  itriking  iUostration  of  this  is  offered  by  the 
nig^  and  valleys  cf  the  great  Himmaleh 
■Mmuas  of  Soatfaem  Asia,  where  immense 
tects,  which   theory  would  consign  to  the 
^readness  of  perpetaal  congelation,  are  Ibtmd 
nehly  elolhed  in  vtgetation  and  abounding  in 
ve^Biihle  and  animal  life.     At  the  village  of 
Zoaehing,  1 VOO  £wc  abova  the  level  of  the 
•es,  in  laL  31<»  ao  N.     Mr.  CoUbvook  tami4 
ioeb  of  sfaeqp  bivwBg  om  ^eidaat  hiUa ;  and 
tt  the  viHags  d  Poi,  at  about  the  same  elsva- 
tioi,  there  are  prodocad,  according  to  Captain 
Qenri^  Ae  Moat  towriant  cn§§  of  belief. 
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%4Ma^  and  turnips,  whilst  a  littla  homn  tha 
ground  is  covered  with  vineyards,  groves  of 
apricots,  and  many  aromatic  plants. 

The  efiects  of  gradual  elevation  in  lessening 
the  falling  off  of  temperature,  is  manifested 
upon  a  moderate  scale  in  our  own  country. 
The  [annual]  mean  temperature  of  Eaatport, 
Me.,  for  example,  is  43<'J>6,  whilst  that  of  Fort 
Snelling  in  the  same  latitude,  but  far  in  the 
interior,  with  an  elevation  of  some  600  or  800 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  2^.88  higher,  namely, 
46°.83,  instead  of  being  two  or  three  degrees 
colder,  to  correspond  with  the  law  of  eleva* 
tion.     (Amer.  iVeef.  Jvur.  July,  1848.)] 

ALUM    (Lat  Alumm).    The  sulphate  of 

alumina  and  potash  of  the  chemist,  [or  eoait 

mon  alum],  is  composed,  according  to  the  ana* 

lysis  of  Beczelius  iAnn.  de  Ckim.  83— .268),  of 

8iilpl)wtea«M       .....       SMI 
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In  veterinary  practice,  alum  in  powder  is 
sometimes  used  externally  for  destrojring 
trifling  excrescences,  arresting  bleeding,  &c 
A  liule,  very  finely  powdered,  is  occasionally 
blown  thrpugh  a  quill  into  the  eye  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  specks  of  long  standing. 

Mutn  lotion  is  prepared  by  £ssolving  from 
six  to  eight  drachms  of  alum  powder  in  two 
pints  of  water.  This  forms  an  inexpensive 
and  tolerably  eflicacious  application  for  mild 
forms  of  grease,  cracks  in  the  heels  of  horses, 
and  for  superficial  sores  of  all  kinds.  It  should 
not  be  used  till  the  surrounding  inflammation 
has  been  subdued  by  time  or  proper  remedies. 
In  its  weakest  state,  the  alum  lotion  is  service- 
able in  the  cankered  ear  of  dogs,  and  wounds 
or  ulcers  of  the  mouth  in  ajiy  animal. 

Alum  ointment  is  composed  of  one  drachm 
of  the  powder  to  one  otmce  each  of  turpentine 
and  hog's  lard,  incorporated  by  heating.  This 
supplies  the  place  of  the  lotion  when  the  sores 
are  apt  to  become  dry  and  hard.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  used. 

Burnt  alum  is  made  by  boiling  a  solid  piece 
of  the  salt  on  an  iron  plate  over  a  fire  till  it 
becomes  quite  dry  and  white,  taking  care  not 
to  make  the  heat  so  strong  as  to  decompose  it 
This,  in  powder,  is  sometimes  used  for  specks 
in  the  eye.  {MUla^B  Dietumary.) 

ALUMINA.  The  pure  earth  of  clay,  was  so 
named  from  having  been  obtained  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  purity  from  alum,  in  which 
salt  it  exists  combined  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  potash.  This  earth  when  pure  has  but 
linle  taste,  and  no  smell.  The  earthy  smell 
which  clay  emits  when  breathed  upon,  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2-00.  When  heated  it  parts 
with  a  portion  of  water,  and  its  bulk  is  consi- 
derably diminished.  Hence  most  day  lands 
are  i^pt  to  crack,  by  their  contraction  in  dry 
weather.  There  is  littie  doubt,  from  the  expe> 
chnents  of  Davy,  but  that  alumina  is  the  oxide 
of  a  metal,  which  has  been  denominated 
ahiminuta,  althou^  he  did  not  succeed  in  pro* 
earing  it  in  a  separate  state. 

Of  all  the  earths  alumina  is  found  in  plants 
in  the  amallast  proportions,  32  otmces  of  the 
•  2  77 
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jwds  of  winu  ottly  ooataitt  0^  of  a  gmiA«  «Mt 
tnse  of  the  barley  and  the  oal  only  fOMWt  4 
grains.  It  has  be«B  found  in  the  lar^eM'  pro- 
portioiis  in  the  entire  plant  of  Turkey  wheat, 
lOaparU  of  which  yield  7-11'  parts;  and  the 
aame  proportion  of  die  son-flower  yielcied  8«79 
paitB,  aod  the  fomilory  14  parts.  Small  as 
these  proportions  nenally  are,  still  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  these  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  It  exists 
in  all  cultivated  soils  in  varjdng  proportions, 
and  these  are  inrariably  smaller  than  those  of 
the  olher  earths.  ^ 

["  It  is  known)  ikaX  the  aluminovs  minerals 
mte  ikt  most  widely  diffused  on  the  surface  of 
tikt  earth,  and,  as  w«  have  already  mentioned, 
all  fertile  soils,  or  soils  capable  of  culture, 
oontain  ahxmina  as  an  invariable  constituent 
There  mast,  therefore,  be  something  in  alu- 
minous earth  which  enables  it  to  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  life  of  plants,  and  to  assist  in 
their  deTelopement  The  property  on  which 
this  depends  is  that  of  its  invariably  containing 
potash  and  soda. 

"  Alumina  exercises  only  an  indirect  influ- 
ence on  vegetation,  by  its  power  of  attracting 
and  retaining  water  and  ammonia;  it  is  itself 
YCry  rarely  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  but 
silica  is  always  present,  having,  in  most  places, 
tetered  the  plairts  by  means  of  alkalies.''  (Lie- 
tig.)]  (See  Eabtbs  ;  their  use  to  vegetation.) 
(Any,  El,  Chtm.  PhiL  ;  Thmiuon'a  S^Hem  f 
rroftswt  SekUbkr,  Jbiir.  Roy.  Ag,  Soc  vol.  i. 
f.  177 ;  [IMi^B  Organie  Chem.^) 

ALVB ARIij  M.  A  term  scmietimes  employed 
to  signify  a  bee-hive. 

AMAUROSIS.  In  farriery,  is  a  total  blind- 
ness, without  any  altered  appearance  in  the 
eye.  [This  irremediable  aoection  proceeds 
from  a  paralysis  of  the  nerve  of  sight,  or 
dptic  nerve.] 

AMBLE.  In  horsemanship,  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  pace,  in  which  both  the  horse's  legs  of 
the  same  side  move  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
pace  the  horse's*  legs  move  nearer  to  the 
ground  than  in  the  walk,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  more  extended:  but  what  is  mostextraor> 
dinary  in  it  is,  that  the  two  legs  of  the  same 
side,  for  instance,  the  ofl*  hind  and  fore  leg, 
aiove  at  the  same  time ;  and  then  the  two  near 
fegs,  in  making  another  step, move  at  once; 
the  motion  beiag  perfora^  in  this  alternate 
manner,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  animai  are 
aihemately  without  support^  or  any  equilibrium 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  which  must 
tfecessartly  prove  veiy' fhtiguinj^  to  him,  being 
ObHg^  to  suppbrt  hiihself  in  afforded  oacilla- 
l$on,  by  the  rapidKly  of  a  motion,  in*  which  his 
fttt'are  scarcely  off  the  ground  For  if  in  the 
amble  he  lifted  his  feet  as  in  the  trot;  or  even 
in  a  walk,  the  oscilfation  would  be  suoh,  tiiat 
he  could  not  avoid- faHih^  oti  his  sidfa. 

Those  who  arfe  skilled'  in  horsemanship 
oibseiVe,  that  horsei;  which  nataraHy  aihble, 
never  trot;  and  that  they  are  considerably 
weaker  than  others.  Colts  oi\iiii  mcve  in  this 
ttanner,  especially  wften-  they  e^rf'  tReIA^ 
sehses,  and  are  not  strong  enough  •!&  tMt  n¥ 
^lop.  Most  good  horses,  whkK  have  beel» 
ever-worked,  and  on  the  deeline)  are  aisd'eb- 
Merved  voluaihrily  to  soiiUe^  rrhm-  ldi«ed4o'l» 
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ttstion  gwHlat  than  a  walk.  The  amWe  anayi 
flMrefore,  be  considered  as  a  defective  pace, 
■ot  being  common,  and  natural  only  to  a  very 
few  horses,  which,  in  general,  are  weaker  than 
others.  Add  to  this,  that  such  amblers  as 
seem  the  strongest  are  spoiled  sooner  than 
those  which  trot  or  gallop. 

AMEIi^ORN.  A  diseased  sort  of  grain, 
[veseubliDg  spelt] 

AMBUORATING  CROPS.  In  husbandry, 
are  such  as  are  supposed  to  iinprove  the  lands 
on  vrtn^  they  are  cultivated*  Carrots,  turnips, 
artificial  grasses,  such  as  contain  a  la<ige  pro- 
ponton  of  nutritious  materials,  and  many  other 
green  vegetable  products,  especially  if  fed  off, 
[cm*  ploughed  in,]  are  considered  as  ameliorate 
ing\  but  all  kinds  of  crops,  carried  off  the  land, 
are  in  some  degree  or  other  exhausters  of  the 
ground ;  and  green  crops,  such  as  have  been 
just  mentioned,  are  only  less  so  than  crops  of 
grain  or  otiier  ripe  vegetables.  The  improve- 
ment of  lands,  therefore,  by  what  are  commonly 
termed  ameliorating  crops,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  culture  which  the  ground 
receives  while  they  are  growing,  and  the 
returns  which  they  make  to  it  in  the  way  of 
manure,  after  being  consumed  by  animals. 

AMBLIORATING  SUBSTANCES,  in  agri- 
culture, sire  such  substances,  as,  when  applied 
to  land,  render  it  more  fertile  and  productive. 

AMBRIOAN  BLIGHT.  [A  popular,  but 
very  inajppiv>priate  name  used  in  Bngland  to 
designate  the  injurious  effects  upon  apple  trees 
sensed  by  a  species  of  plant-louse  or  Aphis, 
(the  Bnotmut  yaslf,  of  Leach,  said  the  ApUt 
hmgtr^,  of  Illtger.)  Its  American  origin  is 
renmred  doubtful  from  the  fact  that  nursery- 
men in  the  Middle  States  have  never  witnessed 
the  mischievous  eflects  described  as  common 
in  Europe  from  this  kind  of  blight]  A  de- 
tailed account  of  the  insect  is  given  in  the 
Jownalofa  MifttniM,  which,  with  the  correc- 
tion of  a  few  errors  and  oversights  of  the 
author,  we  shall  now  follow. 

Eariy  in  summer,  and  even  in  spring,  about 
March,  a  slight  hoariness  is  observed  upon  the 
branches  of  certain  species  of  our  orehard 
fruit  As  the  season  advances  this  hoarines5 
increases,  and  becomes  cottony;  and  toward 
the  middle  or  the  end  of  summer,  the  upper 
sides  of  some  of  the  branches  are  invested  with 
a  thick,  downy  substance,  so  long  as  at  times 
to  be  sensibly  agitated  by  the  air.  Upon  exa- 
mining this  substance,  we  find  that  it  conceals 
a  multitude  of  small,  win^ess  creatures,  which 
are  busily  employed  in  preying  upon  the  limb 
of  the  tree  beneath.  This  they  are  weH  enabled 
to  do,  by  mems  of  a  beak  terminating  in  a  fine 
bristle ;  this  being  insinuated  through  the  bark,, 
and  the  sappy  part  of  the  wood,  enables  the 
crewMre  to  evn-aet,  as  with  a  syringe,  the 
sweety  vital  liquor  that  cinniiates  in  the  plant. 

This  termtnating  hrisUe  is  not  observable 
i»  weiy  indivia«al«  frem  being  usually,  when 
xtot  i»  use^  so- closely  eonoealM  uttder  the 
briiaseoTrtfesniiiiitt^aste  be  in  visible^  fothe 
fsmiger  iim%et«;itieoAe»  nkHnififsted  by  pro- 
tMAiug,  lit*  athie  tsrwisation,  to  Oie  vent 
(WUM))  bm  as  their  bsdie»  beoone  length- 
sMed,  the  bristle  iir  not  lathis  ^^wy  observable. 
^Bhe'yiilp>weod^i(eJ»wfiuif)  I 
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ed,  rises  up  in  ezereseetices  a&d  nodles'  all 
tnrer  th«  braaeh,  and  deforms  it$  the  U»b, 
deprired  of  its  natriment,  grows  sickly;  the 
leaves  mm  jreUow,  and  the  part  perishes. 
Branch  after  branch  is  thas  assailed,  until 
they  become  leafless,  and  the  tree  dies. 

Plant  lice  (Aphidif),  in  general,  attaek  the 
Tonnger  and  softer  parts  of  plants ;  hut  this 
insect  seems  easily  to  wound  the  harder  bark 
of  the  apple,  and  does  not  always  make  choice 
of  the  most  tender  branch.  They  give  a  pre* 
ferencc  to  certain  sorts,  bnt  not  always  the 
most  rich  fniits,  as  cider  apples,  and  wildings, 
are  greatly  infested  by  them ;  and  fVom  some 
a&known  eanse,  other  varieties  seem  to  be 
erempted  from  their  depredations.  The 
Wheeler's  rasset,  and  Crofton  pippin,  have 
never  been  observed  to  be  injured  by  them ; 
and  the  insect  is  so  fastidious  in  its  selections, 
that  it  will  frequently  attack  the  stock  or  die 
graft,  leaving  Uie  one  or  the  other  xmtouched, 
should  it  consist  of  a  kind  not  to  its  liking. 
This  insect  is  viviparous,  or  produces  its 
young  alive,  forming  a  cradle  for  them  by  dis- 
charging from  the  extremities  of  its  Ijody  a 
qnantitj  of  long,  cottony  matter;  which,  be- 
coming interwoven  and  entangled,  prevents  the 
Tonng  from  fhlling  to  the  earth,  and  completely 
envelopes  the  parent  and  the  offspring.  In 
diis  cottony  substance,  we  observe,  as  soon  as 
the  creature  becomes  animated  in  the  spring, 
and  as  long  as  it  remains  in  vigour,  many 
remid  peHucid  bodies,  which  at  the*  first  sight 
look  like  eggs,  only  that  they  are  larger  than 
'w  might  suppose  to  be  ejected  by  the  animal, 
lliey  consist  of  a  sweet  glutinous  fluid,  and 
are  not  flie  eggs  bat  the  discharges  of  the  in- 
sects. In  the  autamn,  the  winds  and  rains  of 
Ae  season  partly  disperse  these  insects ;  and 
ve  observe  them  endeavouring  to  secrete 
themselves  in  the  crannies  of  any  neighbour- 
ing substance.  8houId  the  savoy  cabbage  be 
near  the  trees  whence  they  have  been  dis<» 
lodged,  the  cavities  of  the  under  sides  of  its 
leaves  are  commonly  favourite  asylums  for 
them.  Multitudes  perish  by  these  rough  remo- 
vals, hot  numbers  yet  remain;  and  we  may 
ibid  them  in  the  nodes  and  crevices,  on  the 
^er  aides  of  the  branches,  at  any  period  of 
the  year,  the  long,  cottony  vesture  being  nearly 
all  removed ;  but  still  they  are  enveloped  in  a 
fee  short  downy  clothing,  to  be  seen  by  a  mag- 
Bifier,  proceeding  apparently  from  every  suture 
or  pore  of  their  bodies,  and  protecting  them  in 
^r  dormant  state  from  the  moisture  and 
frosts  of  our  climate.  This  insect  in  a  natural . 
«ate,  usually  awadtens  and  commences  its 
^nrsverycarty  in  the  month  of  March;  and- 
*e  hoariness  on  its  body  may  be  observed'  in- 
creasing daily ;  but  if  an  affected  branch  be 
CQt  in  the  winter,  and  kept  in  water  in  a  warm 
"»m,  these  creatures  will  awaken  speedily, 
^'m  their  cottony  nests,  and  feed  and  discharge 
as  accustomed  to  do  in  a  genial  season,  [^ot 
^^cr  particulars  relating  to  the  habits  of 
*ese  and  other  similar  insects,  see  ApkU  arid 

fifme£ef,^k  constdeniMb  nurrtber  of  me- 
Aods  have  been  proposed  for  getting  rid  of  the 
itisect  ia  (Question.  White-washing,  or  -wash" 
ingviftfime-vater^lM*  bteti  tiM,  Imtit not 


so  elBeaeioQS  as  the  applicalioii  of  any  glnti^ 
nous  substance,  which  may  cover  the  iaaecta 
and  dry  over  diem*  Double  sise  or  glue» 
liquefied  by  heat,  and  applied  by  means  of  « 
brash,  particnlarly  in  March,  when  the  insecta 
begin  to  show  more  cottony  than  in  winter,  is 
a  verv  eifectual  remedy,  if  no  crevice  of  a  tree 
is  left  unsized.  Thia»  however,  may  be  dis» 
solved  by  the  rain,  and  therefore  a  varnish  ia 
recommended  by  Mr.  Knapp,  as  follows :  **  Melt 
about  three  ounoes  of  resin  in  an  earthen  pip* 
kin,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  three 
ounces  of  fish  oil ;  the  ingredients  perfactl^ 
onite,  and  when  cold,  acquire  the  conaisteiice 
of  honey.  A  slight  degree  of  heat  will  liquefy 
it,  and  in  this  stale  paint  over  every  node  or 
infected  part  in  your  tree,  nsin^  a  comnon 
painter's  brush.  This  I  prefer  doing  in  spiingl 
or  aa  soon  as  the  hoarineas  nppMn  The  atrtn 
stance  soon  snfl&ciently  hardena,  and  fonna  « 
vamiidi,  which  prevents  any  esoafM^and  stiAet 
the  individuals.  Afier  this  &rst  dreaaing,  should 
any  cottony  natter  appear  round  the  margin 
of  the  varnish,  a  second  appUeatioa  to  theat 
parts  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  effect  a  perflsd 
cure.  The  prevalence  of  this  inaeet* '  addi 
this  author,  **  gives  some  of 'our  orchards  hera 
the  appearance  of  namerouA  white  posts  in  an 
extensive  drying  ground,  bein^.  washed  iMn 
lime  from  root  to  branch;  a  practice,  I  appre^ 
head,  attended  whh  Kttle  benefit  A  few  of 
the  creatures  maybe  destroyed  by  accident; 
but  aa  the  animal  does  not  retire  to  the  caftth, 
but  winters  in  the  clefts  of  the  boughs,  far  hek 
yond  the  influence  ofthia  wnsh,  it  remaiaa  nn»> 
injured,  to  commence  its  ravages  again  when 
epringretorna." 

All  oily  or  rsaihona  substances,  howepa^ 
being  prejudicial  to  trees,  Mr.  Georce  Lindh^ 
reeoBunenda  vinegar  as  a  wash  tor  yooag 
-trees;  and,  as  less  expensive  for  old  treea,  a 
sort  of  paint,  composed  of  one  gallon  of  qnick>- 
lime,.half  a  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur*  and  a 
quarter  of 'a  pound  of  lamp-black,  mixed  with 
boiling. water  to  the  consistence  of  whitening 
for  white^washing,  and  laying  it  on  rather 
more  than  blood  warm  with  a  brush.  This 
should  be  done  in  March,  and  again  in  August 
when  die  winged  insects  spread  (Vom  tree  tb 
tree. 

Mr.  Couch,  as  a  etieap  and  certain  remedy, 
recommends  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric acid  [oil  of  vitriol],  bv  measure,  to  be 
mixed  with  seven  ounces  and  a  half  of  water. 
It  should  be  applied  all  over  the  bark  by  means 
of  rags,  the  only  parts  excepited  being  the  pre- 
sent yeai*s  shoots,  w^ich  it'  would  destiny. 
This  destroys  moss  and  lichens,  as  well  as  in- 
sects; and  if  applied  ia  showery  weather,  will 
be  washed  into  eveiy  crevice  in  which  they 
can  harbour; 

A^iERFCAN  0HB8e  {Lepidium  mremi- 
cum),  Trom  xwtr,  a  scale^  on  account'  of  the 
ibrm  of  the  seed-vessel,  rorthe  winter  stand- 
ing crops,  a  light  dry  soil,  in  an  open  but  war4n 
situation,  should  be  aHotted'  to  it,  and  fortffe 
summer,  a  rather  moi^ter  and  shady  border  is 
to'  be  prefVnTed.  Ih  neither  instanbeis  it  re- 
quired  to  be  rich.  It  is  propagated  by  seed, 
which  must  be  sb'w^  evwy  six  weeks  from 
MaKfa  tO' Augus^fbi^  stttttter  and  autumn,  but 
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only  one  sowing  is  necessary,  either  at  the  end 
of  August,  or  beginning  of  September,  for  a 
supply  during  winter  and  spring.  It  may  be  j 
sown  broadcast,  but  the  most  preferable  mode 
is  in  drills  nine  inches  apart  Water  may  be  j 
given  occasionally  during  dry  weather,  both! 
before  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
If  raised  from  broadcast  sowings,  the  plants 
are  thinned  to  six  inches  apart;  if  in  drills, 
only  to  three.  In  winter  they  require  the 
shelter  of  a  little  litter  or  other  light  covering ; 
and  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  its  pres- 
sure, some  twigs  may  be  bent  over  the  bed,  or 
some  light  bushy  branches  laid  amongst  them, 
which  will  support  it.  The  only  cidtivation 
they  require  is  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

In  gathering,  the  outside  leaves  only  should 
be  stripped  oit,  which  enables  successional 
crops  to  become  rapidly  fit  for  use.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  run,  their  centres  must  be  cut 
away,  which  causes  them  to  shoot  afresh.  For 
the  production  of  seed,  a  few  of  the  strongest 
plants  raised  from  the  first  spring  sowing  are 
left  ungathered  from.  They  flower  in  June  or 
July,  imd  perfect  their  seed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  autumn.  (G.  W,  Jokruon^M  Kit' 
cken  GardmJ) 

[This  plant  in  Aqierica  is  commonly  called 
mM  ptfper»grmi.  It  is  frequent  in  fields  and 
on  roaasides  in  the  Middle  States.] 

AMERICAN  GRASS.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  [in  England]  to  a  species  of  agrostis. 
.  AMMONIA.  The  name  given  by  chemists 
to  the  volatile  alkali,  from  its  being  first  pre- 
pared in  the  East  from  camels'  dung  near  to  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  is 
known  in  commerce  under  die  name  of  Aorit- 
Aom,  $al  voUaiUf  dec,  and  is  prepared  by  the 
dry  or  destructive  distillation  of  animal  sub- 
stances. It  is  formed  also  most  commonly 
wherevOT  animal  substances  undergo  putre- 
faction.   It  is  composed  of 

Hydrogen      ......       0'195 

Aiote  or  Dhroftn         ....       1*75 

Ammonfa  is  usually  produced  in  the  state 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  united  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  in  this  state,  or  in  fact  in 
combination  with  most  other  acids,  it  forms 
salts,  which  possess  peculiarly  fertilizing  pro- 
perties. This  alkali  fulfils,  there  is  little  doubt, 
a  very  important  part  in  many  organic  ma- 
nures. It  is  a  very  universally  diffused  sub- 
stance, has  been  detected  in  rain-water  and 
even  in  snow,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
it  exists,  snd  prejudicially  too,  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  atmosphere  of  many 
places  crowded  with  animal  life.  (JLitbiff9 
Orgtmie  Chenu  76,  77.)  Wherever  this  alkali 
is  detected  in  a  substance,  such  as  it  commonly 
is,  for  instance,  in  urine,  gas-water,  dice,  the  most 
excellent  effects  mav  be  anticipated  to  vegeta- 
tion by  its  use.  Fresh  urine  contains  phosphate 
of  ammonia,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  lactate  of 
ammonia,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  fertilizer 
more  powerful  in  its  effects  than  this. 

[One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  bear- 
ing upon  agriculture  periiaps  ever  made,  is 
that  just  promulgated  by  Liebig,  of  the  exist- 
ence in  the  atmosphere  of  ammonia.  Davy 
and  other  chemists  of  the  highest  celebrity  had 
80 


analyzed  the  air  collected  from  the  most  sickly 
locations  whiere  impurities  might  certainly  be 
expected  to  exist,  but  with  their  nicest  tests 
and  best  conducted  experiments  they  failed  to 
detect  any  essential  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  insalubrious  air  taken  from  the 
deadly  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  collected  from 
the  most  elevated  and  healthy  parts  of  Europe. 
The  analyses  of  the  air  of  the  different  places 
all  gave  the  same  proportions  of  the  gaseous 
constituents,  namely,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  acid.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
other  matters,  in  addition  to  the  gases  named 
and  watery  vapour,  existed  in  the  air,  some 
other  means  must  be  found  to  demonstrate  their 
presence ;  and  happily,  the  genius  of  Liebig 
devised  a  plan  by  which  this  has  been  effected 
so  far  as  the  presence  of  ammonia  is  con- 
cerned. He  knew  that  ammonia  had  a  strong 
afilnity  for  watet»  by  which  it  is  promptly  ab- 
sorbed, and  thai  although  it  could  be  diffused 
through  such  a  great  bulk  of  air  as  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  chemical  tests,  it 
might  nevertheless  be  taken  up  by  rain-water, 
and  washed  down  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be- 
come apparent  Experiments  made,  in  his 
laboratory  at  Oeissen,  with  the  greatest  care 
and  exactness,  tViUy  confirmed  his  views,  and 
placed  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  rain-water, 
and  consequently  in  the  atmosphere,  beyond  a 
doubt  It  had  hitherto  escaped  detection  be- 
cause no  one  thought  of  searching  for  it  in  the 
same  way.  A  single  pound  of  rain-water  con- 
tains as  much  of  the  gas  of  ammonia,  as  is 
diffused  through  28,800  cubic  feet  of  air, 
namely,  only  one-fourth  of  a  grain. 

"All  the  rain-water  employed  in  this  inquiry,** 
sajTS  Liebig,  **  was  collected  600  paces  south- 
west of  Geissen,  whilst  the  wind  was  blowing 
in  the  direction  of  the  town.  When  several 
hundred  pounds  of  it  were  distilled  in  a  copper 
still,  and  the  first  two  or  three  pounds  evapo- 
rated with  the  addition  of  a  little 'muriatie  acid, 
a  very  distinct  crystaliization  of  sal-ammoniac 
was  obtained ;  the  crystals  had  always  a  brown 
or  yellow  colour. 

**  Ammonia  may  likewise  be  always  detected 
in  snow-water.  Crystals  of  sal-ammoniac  were 
obtained  by  evaporating  in  a  vessel  with  muri- 
atic acid  several  pounds  of  snow,  which  were 
gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
March,  when  the  snow  had  a  depth  of  ten 
inches.  Ammonia  was  set  free  from  these 
crystals  by  the  addition  of  h;^drate  of  lime. 
The  inferior  layers  of  snow,  which  rested  upon 
the  ground,  contained  a  quantity  decidedly 
greater  than  those  which  formed  the  surface. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  ammo- 
nia contained  in  rain  and  snow-water  pos- 
sessed an  offensive  smell  of  perspiration  and 
animal  excrements^ — a  fact  wMch  leaves  no 
doubt  respecting  its  origin. 

*'Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  presence 
of  ammonia  in  rain,  by  simply  adding  a  liule 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  to  a  quantity  of  rain- 
water, and  evaporating  this  nearly  to  dryness 
in  a  clean  porcelain  hasin.  The  ammcma 
remains  in  the  residue^  in  eoonbinatioa  with 
the  acid  employed;  and  maybe  detected  ddier 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  chloride  of  i^atinam» 
or  more  simply  by  a  littl^powdered  Uine»  which 
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lepMlw  die  mnaoua.  Mid-  thus  nodnn  its 
pee«lifir  mmgeat  smell  sensible.  The  sensft- 
11611  vhkui  is  pereeiTed  upon  moistening  the 
l«iidwith  rsin-wster,  so  different  from  that 
prodneed  by  pnre  distilled  water,  and  to  which 
the  ienn  mpmm  is  vulgarly  applied,  is  idso 
4ae  to  the  wbonale  of  ammonia  contained  in 
the  ftNrmer.  A  smaU  quantity  of  aimmumia 
vaaer,  added  lo  what  is  comm(mly  called  hard 
vaier,  will  gnre  it  the  softness  of  rain  or  snow- 


"Hie  ammonia  whieh  is  removed  from  the 
aHaosphete  by  rain  and  other  eanses,  is  as 
eonstantiy  replaced  by  the  pntre&ction  of  ani« 
■al  and  vegetable  matters.  A  certain  portion 
9t  that  which  frils  with  the  rain  evaporates 
ague  with  the  water,  but  another  portion  is, 
«e  sappoee,  taken  np  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
aad,  witering  into  new  combinations  m  the 
diileient  oigans  of  assimilation,  produces  al* 
baiasn,  ghrten»  quinine*  morphia,  cyanogen, 
lad  a  nnmber  of  other  compounds  containing 
aitrofea.  The  chemical  characters  of  ammo- 
nia render  it  capable  of  catering  into  such 
eoiabinalions,  and  of  undergoing  numerous 
tnasfonaations.  We  have  now  only  to  con- 
•ider  whether  it  really  is  taken  up  in  the  form 
of  ammonin  by  tha  roots  of  plants,  and  in  that 
fsia  sp^ied  by  their  ovgans  to  the  production 
•f  the  mirtineid  aaatters  contained  in  them. 
TUi  qneslion  is  soseeptible  of  easy  solution 
^veil-known  fhots. 

•'b  the  year  18S4,  I  was  eng^iged  with  Dr. 
WiQwaad,  profesaer  of  botany  in  the  univer* 
•itf  of  GiesseBt  in  an  isvesttgation  rcnpeeting 
the  <iBantity  of  sugar  oontained  in  the  duferent 
niisliei  of  maple  trees,  which  snw  upon 
toils  which  wvre  net  manured.  We  obtained 
crystallijDed  sngnn  from  all«  by  simply  evapo- 
iMiag  their  Juioeu»  witheut  the  addition  of  any 
feraga snbstanoe;  aad  we  unezpeetedly 


theobserration,  that  a  great  quanti^of 
Biswas esntted  Irom  this  jMiee,  when 
vith  lime»  and  also  from  the  sugar  itself  during 
iteitiaemsnt  The  vessels,  which  hung  upon 
(he  trees  in  order  to  oolleot  the  iuiee,  were 
vaiehed  with  greater  attention,  on  acoonnt  of 
the  saspieion  that  some  evil-disposed  persons 
Ind  iatrodaeed  urine  into  them,  but  stiM  a  large 
faultily  of  amnwrnia  was  again  found  in  the 
fcrmefneatral  salts.  The  juiee  had  no  e<^oor, 
md  hsd  no  raaetioa  on  that  of  vegetables, 
^iauhr  obeervnteoas  were  made  upon  the  juioe 
if  dw  bireli4Re;  the  specimens  subjected  to 
ciperiment  were  taken  from  a  wood  several 
Aiiei  distant  from  any  house,  and  y«t  the  clari- 
M  jaiee,  evaponHed  with  lime,  cmiltad  a 
tnag  odour  oC  ammonia. 

"ThepfodbelB  of  the  distillation  of  iowem, 
Mutsad  roota,  with  water,  and  all  eaEtrmcls 
tf  phati  BMde  fi>r  medicinal  purposes*  contain 
mosia.  The  unr^  tranapaient»  and  gela- 
fcoQs  pulp  of  the  ahnond  aad  peaeh  emit 
^tk  aaaaenia  when  tiuatsd  with  allnlies. 
(MfadL)  The  juiee  of  the  fresh  tobaeco- 
nf  csaiBiM  ammoaiaeal  sabs.    The  water, 


>ieldt 


\^nA  afev 


evaao- 

dhofa  etf  iitrlaiii  aai4  •«» 
deliqtieacent  mass,  which 
on  tiie  adkhlioa  of 


in  the  roots  (as  in  beet-root),  in  the  stem  (of 
the  maple-tree),  and  in  all  blossoms  and  fruit 
in  an  unripe  condition. 

**  The  joice  of  the  maple  and  birch  contain 
both  sugar  and  ammonia,  and  therefore  afford 
all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  azotized  components  of  the  bianehes, 
blossoms,  and  leaves,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
contain  no  azote  or  nitrogen.  In  proportion  as 
the  developement  of  those  parts  advances,  the 
ammonia  diminishes  in  quanti^,  and  when 
Aey  are  fully  formed,  the  tree  yields  no  more 
juice. 

''The  employment  of  animal  manure  in  the 
cultivation  of  grain,  and  the  vegetables  whieh 
serve  for  fodder  to  cattle,  is  the  most  convine* 
ing  proof  that  the  nitrogen  of  vegetables  is 
derived  from  ammonia,  "nie  quantity  of  gluten 
in  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  is  very  different; 
these  kinds  of  grain  also,  even  when  ripe,  con- 
tain this  compound  of  nitrogen  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions.  Proust  found  French  wheat 
to  contain  12*5  per  cent  of  gluten;  Vogel 
found  that  the  Bavarian  contained  S4  per  cent ; 
Davy  obtained  19  per  cent  from  wintc^r,  aad 
24  from  summer  wheat ;  from  Sicilian  21,  and 
from  Barbary  wheat  11^  per  cent  The  meal 
of  Alsace  wheat  contains,  according  to  Bona- 
singanlt,  17-8  per  cent  of  gluten;  that  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  **  Jardin  des  Plantes"  se^, 
and  that  of  winter  wheat  8-33  per  cent  8ueb 
great  differences  must  be  owing  to  some  cause, 
and  this  we  find  in  tiie  different  methods  of 
cultivation.  An  increase  of  animal  manure 
gives  rise  not  only  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  seeds,  but  also  to  a  most  remarirable 
difieience  in  the  proportion  of  the  gluten  which 
they  contain. 

''Animal  manure,  as  we  shall  aflerwaids 
show,  acts  only  by  the  formation  of  ammonia. 
One  hundred  parts  of  wheat  grown  on  a  soil 
manured  with  eowdung  (a  manure  containing 
the  smallest  quantity  of  nitrogen),  adforded 
enly  ll'tt6  parts  of  i^ten,  and  6i-3i  parts  of 
smyKn,  or  staroh;  whilst  the  same  quantity, 
gcown  on  a  soil  manured  with  human  urine, 
yielded  the  maximum  of  glnten,  namely  85*1 
per  cent  Putrefied  urine  contains  nitrogen  in 
te  fiirms  of  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  lactate 
of  ammonia,  aad  in  no  other  form  than  that  of 
ammoniacal  salts. 

"  Putrid  urine  is  employed  in  Flanders  as  a 
manure  with  the  best  results.  During  the 
putrefaction  of  urine,  ammoniacal  salts  axe 
formed  in  large  quantity,  it  may  be  said  exclu- 
sively ;  for,  under  the  influence  of  heat  aad 
moisture,  urea,  the  most  prominent  ingredient 
of  the  urine,  is  converted  mto  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. The  barren  soil  on  the  coast  of  Pern 
is  renderedfertile  by  means  of  a  manure  called 
Gaoae,  which  is  collected  from  several  islands 
on  the  South  Sea.  It  is  suficient  to  add  a 
small  quantity  of  gnano  to  a  soil,  which  con- 
sists only  of  sand  and  day,  in  order  to  procure 
the  richest  crops  of  maize.  The  sou  itself 
does  not  contain  ^e  smallest  particle  of  ch^ 

B&e  matteiv  and  the  mannn  employed  ia 
formed,  oa^  of  unile,  pkmpktit^  oaoalaU^  aad 
earbonaU  ef  amifiofiia,  togsther  with  a  few 
earthy  salts.  (BouminginUi^  Arm,  dk  Ckim*  ei 
dlrl%s.tljcv.p.819.) 
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**  Anunonia,  ther^or«,  must  have  yielded  the 
Aitrogen  to  these  plants.  Qluten  is  obtained 
not  only  from  com,  but  also  from  grapes  and 
other  plants ;  but  that  extracted  from  the  grapes 
is  called  vegetable  albumen,  although  it  is 
identical  in  composition  and  properties  with 
the  ordinary  gluten. 

**  It  is  ammonia  which  yields  mtrogen  to^the 
vegetable  albumen,  the  principal  constituent 
of  plants ;  and  it  must  be  ammonia  which 
forms  the  red  and  blue  colouring  matters  of 
flowers*  Nitrogen  is  not  presented  to  wild 
plants  in  any  other  form  capable  of  assimila- 
tion. Ammonia  by  its  transformation,  fur- 
nishes nitric  acid  to  the  tobacco  plan^  sun- 
flower, Cherii^todium,  and  Boroffo  officinaiu, 
when  they  grow  in  a  soil  completely  free  from 
nitre.  Nitrates  are  necessary  constituents  of 
these  plants,  which  thrive  only  when  ammonia 
is  present  in  large  quantity,  and  when  they  are 
also  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  an  influence  necessary  to  efiect  the 
disengagement  within  their  stem  and  leaves 
of  the  oxygen,  which  shall  unite  with  the  am- 
monia to  form  nitric  acid. 

**  The  urine  of  men  and  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals contains  a  la^e  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
partly  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  partly  as 
urea.  Urea  is  converted  during  putrefaction 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  that  is  to  say,  it 
takes  the  form  of  the  very  salt  which  occurs 
in  rain-water.  Human  urine  is  the  most  pow- 
erful manure  for  all  vegetables  containing 
nitrogen ;  that  of  horses  and  homed  cattle  con- 
tains less  of  this  element,  but  infinitely  more 
than  the  solid  excrements  of  these  animals.  In 
addition  to  urea,  the  urine  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals contains  hippuric  acid,  which  is  decom- 
posed during  putrefaction  into  benzoic  acid 
and  ammonia.  The  latter  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  gluten,  but  the  benzoic  acid 
often  remains  unchanged ;  for  example,  in  the 
AnthooMmikum  odonUum.  The  late  Professor 
Gorham  obtained  from  Indian  com  a  substance 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  Zone,  according  to 
whose  analysis  it  contains  no  nitrogen;  but 
ammonia  haa  since  been4)btained  from  it" 

It  has  always  been  a  popular  opinion 
among  husbandmen,  that  snow  contained  some 
fertilizing  salts,  as  winter  croes  were  gene- 
rally observed  to  thrive  best  after  being  long 
oovered  with  snow.  Common  observation  is 
here  fully  sustained  by  science,  since  ammo- 
nia, one  of  the  greatest  of  fertilizers,  may 
always  be  detected  in  snow-water,  the  inferior 
layers  next  the  ground  containing  the  largest 
proportion. 

The  following  interesting  calculation  is 
given  by  Liebig.  **  If,"  says  he,  **  a  pound  of 
rain-water  contain  one-fborth  of  a  grain  of 
ammonia,  then  a  field  of  40,000  square  feet 
must  receive  annually  upwards  of  80  pounds 
of  ammonia,  or  65  pounds  of  nitrogen ;  for,  by 
the  observations  of  SehUbler,  which  were  for^ 
merty  ailuded  to,  about  700,000  pounds  of  rain 
fall  over  this  surface  in  four  months,  and  con- 
sequently the  annual  fall  must  be  3,600,000 
peonds.  This  is  much  more  nitrogen  than  is 
centained  in  the  form  of  vegetable  albumen 
«id  gluten,  in  S,650  pounds  of  wood,  2,800 
'^unds  of  hay,  or  200  cwt  of  beet-root*  which 
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are  the  yearly  produce  of  sneb  a  i^d^  but  it  is 
less  than  the  straw,  roots,  and  grain  of  com 
which  might  grow  on  the  same  suriace  would 
contain." 

As  to  the  source  from  which  the  ammonia 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere  is  derived,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  refer  to  the  fact  that  ammonia  is  the 
last  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  animal  bo- 
dies, ail  of  which,  whether  large  or  infinitely 
small,  yield  their  nitrogen  to  the  atmosphere 
in  the  form  of  ammonia.  This  caimot  remain 
long  in  the  air,  as  every  shower  of  rain  must 
absorb  and  convey  it  to  the  earth.  *'  Hence  also, 
rain-water  must,  at  all  times,  contaia  ammonia, 
though  not  always  in  equal  quantity.  It  must 
be  greater  in  summer  than  in  spring  or  in 
winter,  because  the  intervals  of  time  between 
the  showers  are  in  summer  greater ;  and  when 
several  wet  days  occur,  the  rain  of  the  first 
must  contain  more  of  it  than  that  of  the 
second.  The  rain  of  a  thunder-storm,  alter  a 
long  protracted  drought,  ought  for  this  reason 
to  contain  the  greatest  quantitv  which  ia  con« 
veyed  to  the  earth  at  one  time." 

Is  it  aaked  what  direct  proof  exists  that 
ammonia  acts'  so  favourably  in  promoting 
vegetation  1  The  answer  is  furnished  in  the 
results  of  experiments  made  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  in  which  the  beaks  of  retorts  containing 
fermenting  manures  were  introduced  into  the 
soil  among  the  roots  of  grass,  which  was  thus 
made  to  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  that  in 
other  pUces*  The  gases  emanating  from  re- 
torts containing  similar  manure  were  exsp 
mined  and  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  ammonia* 
Sir  Humphry  considered  such  results  as  prov- 
ing conclusively  the  advantage  of  applying 
manures  to  soils  in  a  recent  and  fermenting 
state.    (See  Asots  or  NiTaeeair.) 

Br.  Liebig's  discovery  of  the  great  fertilizer 
ammonia  in  rain-water  has  led  to  a  most  sim* 
pie  and  beautiful  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  acts  in  pro* 
moting  the  growth  of  plants,  a  matter  which 
has  been  a  subject  of  great  speculation  and 
controversy,  but  which  would  seem  to  be  fully 
settled  at  last. 

'*The  evident  influence  of  gypsum  upon  the 
growth  of  grassesr-*the  striking  fertility  and 
luxuriance  of  a  meadow  upon  which  it  is 
strewed,— depends  only  iqpon  its  fixing  in  the 
soil  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
would  otherwise  be  volatilized  with  the  water 
which  evaporates.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia 
contained  m  rain-water  is  decomposed  by  gyp* 
sum,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
manufBbctnre  of  sal-ammoniac  Soluble  sul« 
phate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
formed;  and  this  salt  of  ammonia  possessing 
no  volatilitT  ie-conseqnently  retained  in  the 
soil.  All  me  gypsum  gradually  disappears,, 
but  its  action  upon  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
continues  as  long  as  a  trace  of  it  exists.  The 
action  of  gypsum  as  well  as  that  of  chloride 
of  lime  (bleaching  salts^  really  consists  in 
their  giving  a  fixed  conoition  to  the  nitrogen,' 
or  ammonia  which  is  brought  into  the  soiJ»aBd- 
which  ia  indispensable  to  the .  ntftrition  oL 
plants. 

"Water  is  abaolutely  neoeasaiir  ^  <<ff«6l  the 
decompoaitioa  of  M  g)rpaiun#Qn«ace«j|t  qf  jiar 


AXflAOBOUS. 

i  weMMf  (1  port  of  gypswn  ra^foins 
400  parts  of  water  for  sohition),  aikd  also  to 
assist  in  the  absorptioa  of  tke  sulphate  of  am- 
monia  bjthe  plants;  hence  it  happens,  that 
the  ialhieiice  of  gypsum  is  not  observable  on 
diy  ields  and  meadovs. 

**The  decompoaitioii  of  gypanm  by  carbonate 
of  ammonift  does  not  take  place  instantane- 
ously ;  on  the  contrary,  it  proceeds  very  gradu- 
ally, and  this  explains  why  the  action  of  the 
gypsum  lasts  for  several  years."  (  Org.  Ckem,)] 

AMTLACBOUS.  A  term  applied  to  snch 
£uinaeeons  seeds,  grains,  and  roots,  as  contain 
much  of  the  fine  flour  from  which  starch  is 
Blade,  and  in  which  chiefly  consists  their  nn- 
tritive  principle. 

ANALYSIS  (Gr.4f«£MPr«).  In  a  general  sense, 
s^fnifles  the  resoUition  of  componnd  bodies 
raio  their  original  or  constituent  principles. 

Jmahfm  afSoUf^^The  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nalnre,  properties,  and  proportions  of 
the  diflierent  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. The  chemical  examination  of  the  soil 
affords  perhaps  more  certain  and  more  valua- 
ble inlbnnatum  to  the  farmer,  for  the  iraprove- 
meat  of  its  fertility^  than  any  other  mode  of 
investigation.  The  apparatus  aud  the  experi- 
meotab  necessary  for  even  the  most  accurate 
experimenfeh  ^re  by  no  means  so  dificult  as  it 
is  ofiea  believed  is  the  case*  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
veiy  erroneous  conclnsion,  that  an  extensive 
or  an  expensive  apparatus  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  even  the  most  valuable  chemical 
Rsearehes.  The  laboratory  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  chemical  philosophers  of  his  day, 
that  of  Dalton  of  Manchester,  contained  appap 
reatly  but  a  poor  collection  of  glass  bottles,  re- 
torts, emcables.  fragments  of  wine-glasses,  Ac, 

The  foUowinff  descrip^ns  of  the  philoso- 
phicaUy-aecnrate  mode  adopted  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  [and  of 
the  moie  easily  repeated  plans  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Bhan,  of  England,  and  Dr.  Bajaa,  of  Massac 
dioseds,  are  given  nearly  in  their  own  words. 
Theflististahiea  Irom  his  Skmente  pf  A^ 
culhflW  Cktmuirwj  the  second  from  the  fimt 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
toial  Society  of  En^andy  p^  46,  and  the  last 
from  PnfB9$or  HUeheode»  RtpoH  of  the  CMagi^ 
«/  ^raey  of  Mmtmwkmitit]  It  may  be  well 
to  premise  mat  four  earths  are  almost  always 
ifae  chief  constif  snts  of  all  cultivated  soils, 
mi,etlioa  (flint),  alumina  (clay),  carbonate 
^  lime  (chalk),  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
These  are  mixed  together  in  an  endless  varie^ 
of  prapcwtions,  and  are  interspersed  with  ani- 
■ai  and  vegetable  remains^  salts,  dbcw,  to  an 
evttUy  varying  extent.  It  is  to  ascertain  the 
presence  and  the  extent  of  these  substances 
that  the  analysis  of  soila  is  so  necessary  and 
uvahmUe  to  the  farmer. 

"Tltt  instruments  required  for  the  analysis 
of  soils,"  said  the  iUustriens  Pavy,  «  are  few 
ud  but  little  expensive.  They  are  a  balance 
enable  ef  containing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
counsn  soil,  and  capable  of  turning  when 
haded  with,  a  grain;  a  set  of  wei|^ts  from  a 
qmar  of  a  pound  trey-to  a  grain;  a  wire 
tiere  sufficiently  coarse  to  admit  a  mustard^ 
Mtdihrangh  ita  nemiMat  an  Aigaad  lamp 
<mimMil  aomc^asahotdMi  HaBsaan  <snici- 
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hies ;  porcelain  or  qtieen's  ware  evaporating 
basins;  a  Wedgewood  pestle  and  mortar; 
some  filters  made  of  half  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper,  folded  so  as  to  contain  a  pint  of  liquid, 
and  greased  at  the  edges ;  a  bone  knife,  and 
an  apparatus  for  collecting  and  measuring 
aeriform  fluids. 

"  The  chemical  substances  or  re-agents  re- 
quired for  separating  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  soil  are  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt),  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  pure  volatile 
(ammonia),  dissolved  in  water,  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash  and  iron,  succinate  of  am- 
monia, soap-lye,  or  solution  of  potassa,  solu- 
tions of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  of  neutral  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia. 

«Ia  cases  when  the  general  nature  of  the 
soil  of  a  field  is  to  be  ascertained,  specimens 
of  it  should  be  taken  from  diflerent  places,  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  surface,  and  exa^ 
mined  as  to  the  similarity  of  their  properties.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  upon  plams  the  whole 
of  the  upper  stratum  of  the  land  is  of  the  same 
kind,  and  in  this  case  one  analysis  will  be  suffi- 
cient; but  in  valleys,  and  near  the  beds  of 
rivers,  there  are  very  great  difierences ;  and  it 
now  and  then  occurs  £at  one  part  of  a  field  is 
calcareous,  and  another  part  silicious,  and  in 
this  case,  and  in  analogous  cases,  the  portions 
different  from  each  other  should  be  separately 
submitted  to  experiment'' 

Soils,  when  collected,  if  they  cannot  be  im- 
mediately examined,  should  be  preserved  in 
phials  quite  filled  with  them,  and  closed  with 
ground  glass  stoppers.  The  quantity  of  soil 
most  convenient  for  a  perfect  analysis  is  from 
two  to  four  hundred  grainsi  It  should  be  col- 
lected in  dry  weather,  and  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere till  it  becomes  dry  to  the  touch. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  soil,  or  the  relation 
of  its  weight  to  that  of  water,  may  be  asceiw 
tained  by  introducing  into  a  phial,  which  will 
contain  a  known  quantity  of  water,  equal 
quantities  of  water  and  of  soil,  and  this 
may  be  easily  done  by  pouring  in  water  till  it 
is  half  fhli,  and  then  adding  the  soil  till  the 
fluid  rises  to  the  mouth ;  the  diiSerence  between 
the  weight  of  the  soil  and  that  of  the  water 
will  give  the  result.  Thus  if  the  bottle  con- 
tains 400  grains  of  water,  and  gains  200 
grains  when  half  filled  with  water  and  half 
with  soil,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  soil  will 
be  2*,  that  is,  will  be  twice  as  heavy  as  water; 
and  if  it  gained  166  grains,  its  specific  gravity 
would  be  182A*,  water  being  lOOO*.  It  is  of  im- 
portance that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  soil 
should  be  known,  as  it  afibrds  an  indication  of 
the  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetaUe  matter  it 
contains ;  these  substances  being  always  most 
abundant  in  the  lighter  soils. 

The  other  physical  properties  of  soils  should 
likewise  be  examined  before  the  analysis  is 
made,  as  fliey  denote  to  a  certain  extent  their 
composition,  and  serve  as  guides  in  directing 
the  experiments.  Thus  silicious  soils  are 
generally  rough  to  the  touch,  and  scratch  glass 
v^en  rubbed  upon  it ;  ferruginous  soils  are  of 
a  red  er  yellow  c<doar,  and  calcareous  soils  art 
soft 

USoilSi  though  as  dry  as  they  can  be  made 
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Iff  eonthitted  exposnre  to  air,  in  all  cases 
contain  a  considerable  qnantitj  of  water, 
which  adheres  with  great  obstinacy  to  the 
earths,  and  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
can  only  be  driren  off  from  them  by  a  consi* 
derable  degree  of  heat  The  first  process 
of  analysis  is  to  free  the  given  weight  of 
soil  from  as  much  of  this  water  as  possible, 
without,  in  other  respects,  affecting  its  compo- 
sition, and  this  may  be  done  by  heating  it  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  over  an  Argand  lamp 
in  a  basin  of  porcelain  to  a  temperature  equal 
to  800^  Fahrenheit;  and  if  a  thermometer  is 
not  used,  the  proper  degree  may  be  easily  as- 
certained by  keeping  a  piece  of  wood  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  of  the  dish ;  as  long  as 
the  colour  of  the  wood  remains  unaltered  the 
heat  is  not  too  high,  but  when  the  wood  begins 
to  be  charred  the  process  must  be  stopped.  A 
small  quantity  of  water  will  perhaps  remain  in 
the  soil,  even  after  this  operation,  but  it  always 
affords  useful  comparative  results;  and  if  a 
higher  temperature  were  employed,  the  vege- 
table or  animal  matter  would  undergo  decom- 
position, and,  in  consequence,  the  experiment 
be  wholly  unsatisfactory.  The  loss  of  weight 
in  the  process  should  be  carefully  noted,  and 
when  in  400  grains  of  soil  it  reaches  as  high 
as  60®,  the  soil  may  be  considered  as  in  the 
greatest  degree  absorbent  and  retentive  of 
water,  and  will  generally  be  found  to  contain 
much  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  or  a  large 
proportion  of  aluminous  earth.  When  the  loss  is 
only  from  «0*  to  10®,  the  land  may  be  con- 
sidered as  only  slightly  absorbent  and  retentive, 
and  silicious  earth  probably  forms  the  greatest 
part  of  it 

2.  None  of  the  loose  stones,  gravel,  or  large 
vegetable  fibres  should  be  divided  from  the 

Sure  soil  till  after  the  water  is  drawn  off;  for 
lese  bodies  are  often  themselves  highly  ab- 
sorbent and  retentive,  and  in  consequence  in- 
fluence the  fertility  of  the  land.  The  next 
Srocess,  however,  after  that  of  heating,  should 
e  their  separation,  which  may  be  easily  ac- 
complished by  the  sieve,  after  the  soil  has 
been  gently  brtiised  in  a  mortar.  TTie  weights 
of  the  vegetable  fibres  or  wood,  and  of  the 
gravel  or  stones,  should  be  separately  noted 
down,  and  the  nature  o(  the  last  ascertained ; 
If  calcareous,  Aey  will  effervesce  with  acids ; 
if  silicious,  Aey  will  be  sufficiently  hard 
to  scratch  glass ;  and  if  of  the  common  alumi- 
nous class  of  stones,  they  will  be  soft,  easily 
cut  with  a  knife,  and  incapable  of  eff^escing 
with  acids. 

8.  The  greater  number  of  soils,  besides 
gravel  and  stones,  contain  larger  or  smaller 
proportions  of  sand,  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  operation  (the 
next  in  the  process  of  analysis)  to  detach  Aem 
firom  the  parts  in  a  state  of  more  minute  divi- 
sion, such  as  clay,  loam,  marl,  vegetalile  and 
animal  matter,  and  the  matter  soluble  in  watei;^ 
Thia  may  be  efifected  in  a  way  sufllciently  ac- 
curate, bv  boiling  tiie  soil  in  three  or  four  times 
lis  weight  of  water,  and  when  the  texture  of 
ite  soil  is  broken  down,  and  the  water  co^  by 
agitating  the  parts  together,  and  then  suffering 
them  to  rest  In  this  case,  Uie  coarse  sand  will 
tMMT  alty  oepamte  in  a  minuta»  aftd  the  finer  in 
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two  or  thr^  «ifnmes,w1ti]stlHe  highlf  ^IMded 
earthy,  animal,  «r  v^etable-maller  wifl  MDuatn 
in  a  state  of  mechanical  soapensioK  fi>r  « 
much  longer  lunet  so  that  by  poariapr  th« 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  after  one, 
two,  or  three  minutes,  the  sanA  will  be  princi- 
paOy  separated  from  file  oHier  subilajices, 
which,  with  the  water  eontainkig  them,  must 
be  poured  into  a  filter,  and  after  the  water  has 
missed  through,  collected,  dried,  and  twaghed« 
The  sand  must  likewise  be  weighed,  and  lh« 
respective  quantities  noted  down.  The  water 
of  lixiviation  must  be  preserved,  as  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  saKne,  and  soluble  ani* 
mal  or  vegetable,  if  any  etist  im  the  seA. 

4.  By  the  process  of  washing  and  fittradoii, 
file  soil  is  separated  into  twe  portions,  Ae  asost 
important  of  which  is  generally  the  finely  di- 
vided matter.  A  minute  analysis  of  «he  sand 
is  seldom  if  ever  necessary,  and  its  nature 
may  be  detected  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  stones  or  gravel.  It  is  alwmjrs  either 
silicious  sand,  or  calcareous  sand,  or  a  mizture 
of  both.  If  it  consist  wholly  of  earbonate  of 
Hme,  it  will  be  fttptdly  soluble  in  nrariatie 
acid,  with  effervesoence ;  but  if  it  consist 
partly  of  this  substance,  and  partly  of  arlieious 
matter,  the  respective  quahtnies  may  be  aeeer- 
tained  by  weighing  file  residnum  after  the  ae- 
tion  of  file  acid,  which  must  be  applied  tfil  the 
mixture  has  acquired  a  sour  taste,  and  has 
ceased  to  effervesce.  This  residumn  Is  the 
silicious  part ;  it  must  be  washed^  dried,  and 
healed  strongly  in  a  crucible :  the  difibrenoe 
between  fiie  weight  of  it,  and  the  weight  of  the 
whole  indicates  the  proportion  of  calcarsoaa 
sand. 

6.  The  finely  divided  matter  of  Hw  soil  is 
usually  very  compound  in  its  nature;  it  some- 
times contains  all  the  four  primitive  earths  or 
soils,  as  well  as  animal  and  vegetable  matter ; 
and  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  these  with 
tolerable  aecuracy  is  the  most  diffienlt  pnit  of 
the  subject 

The  first  process  to  be  performed  in  this  part 
of  the  analysis,  is  the  exposnre  of  the  fine 
matter  of  the  soil  to  fiie  action  'of  mttHsiCie 
acid.  This  substance  should  be  poured  upon 
the  earthy  matter  in  an  evaporating  basin,  in  a 
quantity  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  earthy- 
matter,  but  diluted  with  double  its  vollube  <ft 
water.  The  mixture  should  be  often  stirred  and 
sufibredto  remain  for  an  hour  or  an  honrand  a 
half  before  it  is  examined.  If  any  earlMnate 
of  lime,  or  of  magnesia,  exist  in  fiiie  soil»  they 
will  have  been  dissolved  m  m&  tim^^^  the 
acid,  which  sometimes  takes  up  Hkewise  a 
little  oxide  of  iron,  but  very  seldom  any  aln- 
mine. 

The  fiuid  should  be  passed  fiirongh  a  fi^er, 
the  solid  matter  collected,  wniAied  with  rain^ 
water,  dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  weighed. 
Its  loss  will  denote  the  quantity  of  solid  ttatter 
taken  np.  The  washings  ni«fi  be  added  la 
file  solution,  whioh,  fif  not  siHHr  to  flie  taatSy 
must  be  made  so,  by  the  addition  of  fk^esk  ai«id« 
when  a  litde  soHfiion  of  pmoiiaOe  of  poaissa 
and  ifOn  most  be  itAxti.  wMl  'fiM  whole*  V  a 
bhte  preci^tate  eecnrs,  11  d^^oes  the  prssenee 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  selulieti  nf  the  pitn* 
sials  nrast  be  diojpptd  ini  liB  an  P 


I  be  eoUaolBdtt  tbe  saiae  maiuier  as  atli«r 
•qImI  pieeipitalw,  and  beaud  red ;  the  result 
is  «xide  of  iroa,  wluek  au^  be  mixed  with  a 
iiide  oizide  of  manganese. 

lalo  the  flnid  fceed  from  oxide  of  iron  a 
solatioa  of  neutralized  carbonate  of  potash 
mast  be  ponced  till  all  efferveseenee  ceases  in 
it,  and  tin  its  taste  and  smell  indicate  a  eonsi" 
deiable  exeess  of  alkaline  salu  The  precipi- 
tate that  fiiUa  down  ia  carbonate  of  lime :  it 
most  be  eolleeted  en  die  filter,  and  dried  at  a 
beat  bokow  that  of  redness.  The  remaining 
flnid  mnat  be  boikd for  aqnarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  mas^esia»if  any  exist,  will  be  pre- 
fipjisifd  Crom  it,  combined  with  carbonic 
acad,  sad  its  qaantity  is  to  be  ascertained  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  carbonate  of 
time.  If  any  minute  proportion  of  alumina 
should,  fipom  peculiar  circumstances,  be  dis- 
sohred  by  the  acid,  it  will  be  found  in  the  pre^ 
cqiilate  with  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  il 
may  he  separated  from  it  by  boiling  it  for  a 
few  nuBuies  with  soep-lye,  sufficient  to  oover 
the  solid  matter:  this  substance  dissolves  alu- 
mina* without  acting  vfoa  carbonate  of  lime. 

Should  the  finely  divided  matter  be  snlh- 
eieuily  calcareous  to  efierresce  vecy  strongly 
with  acids*  a  veiy  simple  method  may  be 
adopted  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  carbo- 
nate of  linie»  and  one  sufficiently  accurate  in 
all  fifuwirn  fiasrs. 

Carbooaii  of  lime  (chalk)  in  all  ite  states 
tAflftfatuff  a  determinate  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid.  i.c.  nearly  48  per  cent;  so  that  when  the 
qnantiQr  of  this  elastic  fluid  given  out  by 
any  soil  during  the  solution  of  ite  calcareous 
■mtter  uaaa  acid  is  known,  either  in  weight  or 
measure,  the  quanti^  of  carbonate  of  lime 
may  be  easily  discovered* 

When  the  pipcess  by  diminution  of  weight 
is  employed,  two  parts  of  the  acid  and  one 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  soil  must  be  weighed 
in  two  separate  bottles,  and  very  slowly  mixed 
together  till  the  efiervesconce  ceases.  The 
diiersnce  between  the  weight  before  and  after 
the  experiment  denotes  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  lost:  for  every  4i  grains  of  which  10 
grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  must  be  estimated. 

6.  AAer  thecalcaoreoiw  parts  of  the  soil  have 
been  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  the  next 
proeeas  is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  finely 
diTided  insoluble  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
that  Jit  euntains.  This  may  be  done  with  suf- 
ieient  precision,  by  strongly  igniting  it  in  a 
erueibie  over  a  convnon  Are  till  no  blackness 
remains  in  the  mass.  It  should  be  often  stirred 
vith  a  metallift  rody  so  as  to  ejqpose  new  sur« 
fitees  continually  to  the  air :  the  loss  of  weight 
that  i^  nndexgoes  denotes  the  quantity  of  the 
mfastanee  that  it  contains  destructible  by  fire 
aiidav. 

It  4s  not  possible  without  very  refined  and 
difficult  experiments,  U>  ascertain  whether  this 
substaaee  is  wholly  animal  or  vegetable  mat^ 
tn^  or  a  mixturt  of  hotk.  When  the  smell 
cmilted  dnong  the  incinecaiion  is  similar  to 
that  of  baint  feathers, it  is  acertain  indication 
of  some  substance,  either  animal,  or  analo- 
goBs  to  •"'r^i  matter,  and  a  copious  blue 
tote  at  the  timeof  ignitioii  almost  always  de- 


notes a  coBsidesable  proportion  of  vegetaUa 
matter.  In  cases  when  it  is  necessary  that  the 
experiment  should  be  very  quickly  performedL 
the  destruction  of  the  decomposible  substances 
may  be  assisted  by  the  agency  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  which  at  the  time  of  ignition  may 


be  thrown  gradually  upon  the  heated  mass,  in 
the  quantity  of  90  grains  for  eveiy  100  of 
residual  soU.  It  accelerates  the  dissipation  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  it 
causes  to  be  converted  into  elastic  fluids,  and 
it  is  itself,  at  the  same  time,  decomposed  and 
lost. 

7.  The  substances  remaining  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  vegetable  and  animal  nmtter 
are  generally  minute  particles  of  earthy  matter 
containing  usually  alumina  and  silica,  with 
combined  oxide  of  iron  or  of  manganese.  To 
separate  these  from  each  other,  the  solid  mat- 
ter should  be  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours 
with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  four  times 
its  weight  of  water ;  the  quantity  of  the  acid 
should  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  solid 
residuum  to  be  acted  on,  allowing  for  every 
100  grains  two  drachms,  or  120  grains  of 
acid. 

The  substance  remaining  after  the  action  of 
the  acid  may  be  conudered  as  silicious,  and  it 
must  be  separated  and  ite  weight  ascertained, 
after  washing  and  drying  in  the  usual  manner^ 
The  alumina,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  and  man* 
ganese,  if  any  exist,  are  all  dissolved  by  the 
sulphuric  acid:  they  may  be  separated  bv 
succinate  of  ammonia  added  to  excess,  which 
throws  down  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  by  seap-lye, 
which  will  dissolve  the  alumina,  but  not  the 
oxide  of  manganese :  the  weighte  of  the  ox* 
ides  ascertained  after  they  have  been  heated  to 
redness  will  denote  their  quantities. 

Should  any  magnesia  and  lime  have  escaped 
solution  in  the  muriatic  acid,  they  will  be  found 
in  the  sulphuric  acid :  this,  however,  is  rarely 
the  case ;  but  the  process  for  detecting  them 
and  ascertaining  their  quantities  is  the  same  in 
both  instances.  The  method  of  analysis  bv 
sulphuric  acid  is  sufficiently  precise  for  all 
usual  experimente ;  but  if  very  great  accuracy 
be  an  object,  dry  carbonate  of  potash  must  be 
applied  as  the  agent,  and  the  residuum  of  the 
incineration  (6.)  must  be  heated  red  for  half 
an  hour,  with  four  times  ite  weight  of  this  sub- 
stance in  a  crucible  of  silver,  or  of  well  baked 
porcelain.  The  mass  obtained  musi  be  dis* 
solved  in  mariftfic  acid,  and  the  solution  evs^po- 
rated  till  it  is  nearly  solid ;  distilled  water  must 
then  be  added,  by  which  the  oxide  of  iron  and 
all  the  earths  except  silica  wiU  be  dissolved 
in  combinajtion  as  muriates.  The  siliea  after 
the  usual  process  of  Jixiviation  must  be  heated 
red :  the  other  substances  may  be  separated  in 
the  same  manner  as  from  the  muriatic  and 
sulphuric  solutions.  This  process  is  the  one 
usually  employed  by  chemical  philosophers 
for  the  analysis  of  stones. 
'.  8.  If  any  saline  matter,  or  soluUe  vegetable 
or  animal  matter,  is  suspected  in  the  soil,  it 
will  be  ibund  in  the  water  of  lixiviation  used 
for  separating  the  sand.  This  water  must  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  proper  dish,  at  a 
heat  below  its  boiling  point.  If  the  solid  matter 
obtained  is  of  a  brown  colour  and  inflamnwr 
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Ide,  ituajbe  eonsidered  as  psitlyreget&ble  ex- 
tract If  its  smell  when  exposed  to  heat  be  like 
lliat  of  burnt  feathers,  it  contains  animal  or  albu- 
minous matter;  if  it  be  white,  crsrstaUine,  and  not 
destructible  by  heat,  it  may  be  considered  prin- 
cipally as  saline  matter.  The  saline  compounds 
contained  in  soils  are  very  various.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  combined  with  potash  or  sulphate 
of  potash  is  one  of  the  most  usual.  Common 
salt  is  also  rery  often  found  in  them ;  likewise 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  mnriatlc  acid.  Compounds  of 
the  nitric,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric 
aeids,  with  alkalies  and  earths,  exist  in  some 
soils.  The  salts  of  potash  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  soda  by  their  producing  a  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  platina ;  those  of  lime 
are  characterized  by  the  cloudiness  they  occa- 
sion in  solutions  containing  oxalic  acid ;  those 
of  magnesia  by  being  rendered  cloudy  by  so- 
lutions of  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  is  detected 
in  salts  by  the  dense  white  precipitate  it  forms 
in  solutions  of  baryta ;  muriatic  acid,  by  the 
cloudiness  it  communicates  to  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  and  when  salts  contain  nitric  acid, 
they  produce  scintillations  by  being  thrown 
upon  burning  coals. 

9.  Should  sulphate  or  phosphate  of  lime  be 
suspected  in  the  entire  soil,  the  detection  of 
them  requires  a  particular  process  upon  it 
A  given  weight  of  it,  for  instance,  400  grains, 
must  be  heated  red  for  half  an  hour  in  a  cruci- 
ble, mixed  with  one  third  of  powdered  char- 
coal. The  mixture  must  be  boiled  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a  half  pint  of  water,  and  the 
fluid  collected  through  the  filtre  and  exposed 
for  some  days  to  the  atmosphere  in  an  open 
vessel.  If  any  notable  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
lime  (gypsum)  existed  in  the  soil,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate will  gradually  form  in  the  fluid,  and 
the  weight  of  it  will  indicate  tiie  proportion. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  if  any  exist,  may  be 
separated  from  the  soil  after  the  process  for 
gypsum.  Muriatic  acid  must  be  digested  upon 
the  soil  in  quantity  more  than  suflicient  to  sa- 
turate the  soluble  earths :  the  solution  must 
be  evaporated,  and  water  poured  upon  the 
solid  matter.  This  fluid  will  dissolve  the  com- 
pounds of  earths  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
leave  .the  phosphate  of  lime  untouched.  It 
will  not  fall  within  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
article  to  detail  any  processes  for  £e  detection 
of  substances  which  may  be  accidentally 
mixed  with  the  matters  of  soils.  Other  earths 
and  metallic  oxides  are  now  and  then  found  in 
them,  but  in  quantities  too  minute  to  bear  any 
relation  to  fertility  or  barrenness,  and  the 
seareh  for  them  would  make  the  analysis  much 
more  complicated,  without  rendering  it  more 
useful. 

10.  Where  the  examination  of  a  soil  is  com- 
pleted, the  products  should  be  numerically 
arranged  and  their  quantities  added  together, 
and  if  they  nearly  equal  the  original  quantity 
of  soil,  the  analysis  may  be  considered  as  ac- 
curate. It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  when 
phosphate  or  sulphate  of  lime  are  discovered 
by  the  independent  process  just  described  (9), 
a  correction  must  be  made  for  the  general  pro- 
ess,  by  subtracting  a  sum  equal    to   their 

light  from  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
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obtained  by  preoipitstlon  from  Ilia  murtatio 
acid.  In  arranging  the  products  tiie  form 
should  be  in  the  order  of  the  experiments  by 
which  they  were  procured.  Thus  I  obtained 
from  400  grains  of  a  good  sHicious  sandy  soil 
from  a  hop  garden  near  Tonbridge  Kent^— - 

Orala. 

OfwalW  of  SftMfpIlM 10 

or  looie  aioDM  »0d  C»v«U  prtMlpaUjr  sUkioiui        63 
Of  undecompoted  vegeubie  fibreg        ...    14 
Of  One  sHIefoiiB  Mnd     ......  tit 

or  nlDMely  divided  fliMi«r,'M|iamtad  fa^  MhMtoa 
and  filumtion,  and  eoMlttliif  of  Onim. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  •  -  10 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  .  .  t 
Blauar  doitnietible  by  ImaC,  pcteel- 

evogetablo      ....    15 
- M 

Alumina    ..       -      -       -      -    It 

Oxide  of  taroB 6 

Soluble  natter,  principally  common 

■all  and  vegetable  extract     .       .     S 
Oypeam    -      .      -      -      -      -     t 
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The  loss  in  this  analysis  is  not  more  than 
usually  occurs,  and  it  depends  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  coUecting  the  whole  quantities 
of  the  different  precipitates,  and  upon  (he  pre- 
sence of  more  moisture  than  is  accounted  for 
in  the  water  of  absorption,  and  which  is  lost 
in  the  difierent  preeesses. 

When  the  experimenter  is  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  the  diflferent  instrumentSy 
the  properties  of  the  re-agents,  aoi  the  relar 
tions  between  the  external  and  chemieal  quali* 
ties  of  soils,  he  will  seldom  find  it  necessary  to 
perform,  in  any  one  case,  all  the  processes 
that  have  been  described.  When  his  soil,  for 
instance,  contains  no  notable  proportions  of 
calcareous  matter,  the  action  of  the  muriatic 
acid  (7.)  may  be  omitted.  In  examining  peat 
soils,  he  will  principally  have  to  attend  to  the 
operation  by  fire  and  air,  and  in  tiie  analysis 
of  chalks  and  loams,  he  will  often  be  able  to 
omit  the  experiment  by  sulphuric  acid  (9.). 

In  the  first  trials  that  are  made  (adds  Davy) 
by  persons  unacquainted  with  chemistry,  they 
must  not  expect  much  precision  of  result;  ma* 
ny  difficulties  will  be  met  with ;  but,  in  over- 
coming them,  the  most  useful  kind  of  practical 
knowledge  will  be  obtained ;  and  nothing  is  so 
instructive  in  experimental  seience  as  the  de** 
tection  of  mistakes.  The  correct  analyst 
ought  to  be  well  grounded  in  general  chemical 
information;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  better 
mode  of  gaining  it  than  that  of  attempting 
original  investigations.    In  pursuing  his  ex- 

Keriments,  he  will  be  continually  obliged  to 
tarn  the  properties  t>f  the  substances  he  is 
employing  or  acthig  upon ;  and  his  theoretical 
ideas  will  be  more  valuable  in  being  connected 
with  practical  operations,  and  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  discovery. 

8ueh  were  the  excellent  rules  for  analysis 
prescribed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  With  the 
still  more  simple  directions  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Rham,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper. 

A  portion  of  the  earth  to  be  analysed  may 
be  dried  in  the  sun  or  near  a  tn  until  it  feels 
quite  dry  in  the  hand.  It  is  tiien  reduced  to 
powder  by  the  fingers,  or  by  rolling  it  on  a 
deal  board  wiik  a  wooden  roller,  so  as  to  septt^ 
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fMe  Aeptftiele8,MUa«tto§iMd  Am>  «bj 
smaU  stcnes  abore  tho  aize  of  a  pea  must  be 
taken  est.  If  these  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  soil,  their  proportioa  mast  be  aseerlauied 
bjr  weight;  their  nature  and  quality  may  be 
^terwwls  examined :  this  being  a  very  simple 
opentiottt  and  obrioas  to  the  sight,  need  not 
be  described.  Where  the  stones  anid  pebUes 
are  eTidently  aecidental,  ttiey  may  be  over- 
looked, as  haying  little  inflnenee  on  the  fenl* 
lity :  the  dry  earth,  cleared  from  stones,  should 
be  accurately  ireighed ;  and  it  is  conyenient  to 
take  some  detennined  quantity  of  grains,  as 
1000, 600,  or  S60^  aeeording  lo  the  aocuracy 
of  the  instruments  at  hand.  This  portion 
should  be  put  into  a  shallow  earthen  or  metal 
vessel,  and  heated  OTor  the  fire,  or  a  laii^p,  for 
about  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  with  a  chip  of 
diy  wood;  the  heat  should  not  be  so  great  as 
(o  discolour  the  wood.  It  may  then  be  allowed 
to  cool,  and  be  weighed  again;  the  loss  of 
weight  indieates  the  water  which  remained 
uncombined  aAer  the  soil  appeared  quite  dry. 
This  is  the  first  Hung  to  be  noted.  The  power 
of  retaining  water  without  any  external  appear- 
ance of  moisture  is  greatest  in  humus  (a  mo* 
dem  tenn  for  very  finely  divided  organic 
mauer),  next  in  clay^  both  of  which  readily 
absorb  it  from  the  atmosphere;  carbonate  of 
lime  does  so  in  a  less  degree,  and  silicious 
sand  least  of  all.  This  moistura  occi»ies  the 
pores  of  the  soil,  and  is  very  difierent  irom  the 
water,  wid<A  is  oombiaed  with  clay  as  a  part 
of  its  substance,  ^ajud  to  which  it  owes  its 
dactih^ ;  for  when  this  last  is  expelled  by  a 
great  heat,  the  clay  loses  its  quality,  and  afv 
proaches  to  the  nature  of  sand.  Pounded  brick 
will  not  bind  with  watsTi  and  porcelain  redueed 
lo  fine  powder  has  all  the  properties  of  silicious 
sand  ia  the  soil.  The  finer  the  division  of  the 
particles  of  the  soil,  the  greater  wiU  be  its 
power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  water;  but 
in  a  aoil  where  clay  greatly  predominates,  the 
lamps  sometimes  beeome  so  hard  and  baked 
bf  the  Sim  that  the  moisture  cannot  penetrate ; 
and  in  this  eaae  the  powear  of  absorption  is 
moch  diminished.  Uence  loams  in  which 
there  is  a  good  proportion  of  humus  have  a 
greater  power  of  absorption  than  the  pure 
earths.  Taldag  all  circumatanoes  into  consi- 
deratiott,  it  will  be  found  that  the  soils  which 
Host  readily  absorb  moisture  are  also  the  most 
fertile,  and  therefore  it  is  important  to  ascer- 
tain their  pow«r  of  absorption.  This  can  be 
found  by  comparison.  £qual  portions  of  dif'- 
ferent  soils,  dried  as  before,  are  placed  in  the 
opposit^scales  of  a  good  balaiuce,  and  left  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  a  nuMst  atmosphere ; 
that  which  preponderates  has  the  greatest 
power  of  absorption;  the  degree  is  measured 
I7  the  difierence  of  the  acquired  weights* 
Another  important  circumstance  is  the  specific 
gnvitf  of  a  soit  The  different  earths  have 
^eiy  diffierent  specific  gravities;  and  humus 
l>eii%  lighter  than  any  mineral  earth,  the 
lightness  of  the  soil  is  a  sure  indication  of  its 
richness,  excepting  where  this  lighmess  is 
occasioned  by  an  excess  of  uadeoomposed 
vegetable  matter,  or  peat.  Humus,  when 
nearly  pare,  haa  specific  gravity  varying  from 
H  to  1*5;  fine  porcelain  clay,  2 ;  chalk,  about 


M;  sUieious  sand  irom-M  to  8^;  mixed 
soils  have  specific  gravities  varying  according 
to  the  proportions  of  their  component  parts* 
Those  in  which  clay, chalk,  and  humus  abound, 
and  which  are  generally  the  most  fertile,  are 
the  lightest.  The  sandy  soils  are  heavier,  and 
the  more  so  if  they  contain  oxides  of  iron,  or 
of  other  metals ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ferruginous  sands  are  the  most  barren.  The 
common  expression  of  %A/,  when  appUed  to  a 
sandy  soil,  has  no  reference  to  its  specific  grsr 
yity,  but  merely  to  the  force  required  to  plough 
it.  No  carrier  would  say  that  a  loose  sandy 
road  was  a  light  one.  The  easiest  and  readiest 
method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
earth,  or  any  substance  which  is  of  a  loose 
texture^  is  that  described  by  Dr.  Ure  in  his 
Phihmi/AiifofManufaeiuirm  (p.  97),  as  employed 
by  him  to  ascolain  the  specific  gravities  of 
cotton,  wool,  silk  and  flax.  It  is  as  follows  n— 
Take  a  narrow-necked  phial,  capable  of  hold- 
ing four  or  five  ounces  of  water;  mark  a  line 
round  the  middle  of  the  neck  with  the  point  of 
a  diamond,  or  a  file ;  fill  the  phial  up  to  the 
mark  with  river  or  rain  water,  and  poise  it 
with  sand,  or  any  other  substance,  in  a  scale ; 
then  put  1000  grains'  weight  in  the  same 
scale  with  the  phial,  and  pour  out  water  till 
the  equilibrium  is  restored.  In  the  vacant 
space,  which  is  evidently  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
1000  grains  of  water,  introduce  the  soil  till  the 
water  rises  to  the  mark  in  the  neck ;  then  put 
into  the  oi^sits  scale  grain  weights  sufiicient 
to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  number  of 
grains  required  for  this  purpose  will  denote 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  soil  compared  to 
water  as  1000.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
silicious  sand,  which  is  S*7  times  denser  than 
water,  is  poured  into  the  vaoant  ^paee,  it  will 
require  8*700  grains  to  fill  the  space  occupied 
by  the  1000  grains  of  water;  and  thus  we  have 
the  specific  gravity  without  any  calculation. 
If,  instead  of  1000  grains,  we  use  only  600,  or 
260,  the  result  will  be  the  same,  if  we  multiply 
the  grains  in  the  other  scale  by  8  or  4. 

We  wHl  give  a  few  examples  of  soils,  of 
which  the  specific  ^avity  has  been  carefully 
determined. 

A  rich  garden  soil,  which  contained^  per 
cent^—  , 

Ctay M^ 

SniciAuitand        ...  IS'ft 

CatcHreona  nand    -        -       -  1*8 

Carbonate  of  lime       .       .  fO 

HttiDiM          .       .       .       .  7S 

had  a  specific  gravity  of  8-888. 

A  good  loam,  consisting  of— 

Clay 51« 

snklAtit  amnd        ...  48*7 

Calraieoin  aaivd  •  •       -       -  0^4 

Carbunaieofllna  -       -       -  %'t 

Huniufl           .       .       -       .  8*4 

had  a  specific  gravity  of  2*401. 

A  poorer  soil,  of  which  the  component  parti 
werc^— 

.  ass 

.      !•« 

-  \^ 

-  18 

had  a  specific  gravity  of  8*686. 

These  examples  suffice  to  show  that  the  sp^ 
cific  gravity  of  a  soil  is  some  tolerable  indica- 
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Clay  -  -  - 
Calenreoua  aanil  - 
Tarbofiate  of  Hnie  - 
Hubbub 


tioB  •f  its  4GMtili^.  H  cwumW  Imvfvr,  Im 
e&tiraly  relied  upon  in  the  absence  of  odier 
piools ;  for  there  may  be  many  different  mix- 
tores  ik  earths  which  will  have  the  same  spe* 
cific  gravity,  althongh  they  may  differ  greatly 
in  their  ferdli^;  but  it  will  facilitate  the 
analysis,  and  often  detect  mistakes  in  the  pro* 
cessy  if  the  resnkdoes  not  accord  with  the  spe* 
cific  gravity  found.  We  proceed  now  to  the 
analysis.  The  portion  of  soil  iHiich  has  been 
deprived  of  all  its  water,  ss  described  above, 
must  be  sifted  through  metallic  sieves  of  dif- 
ferent fineness;  the  fiirst  is  made  of  a  perforated 
tin  plate,  the  holes  of  which  are  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  whatever 
does  not  go  through  this  is  put  by.  The  re* 
mainder  is  suocessively  passed  through  two  or 
three  more  sieves,  increasing  in  fineness  to  the 
last;  which  is  of  the  finest  wire-cloth,  having 
from  160  U>  170  threads  in  an  inch :  whatever 
passes  through  this  is  sn  impalpable  powder. 
Thus  we  have  already  a  division  of  the  soil, 
according  to  the  sixe  of  its  partieleA— 1,  the 
coarse  grit  left  in  the  first  sieve ;  2,  the  finer 
grit  in  No.  3 ;  3,  fine  sand  in  No.  S ;  and  4,  im- 
palpable powder,  which  has  passed  through 
the  Isjst  sieve.  To  facilitate  this  part  of  the 
operation,  the  sieves  may  be  made  so  as  to  fit 
into  one  another,  like  the  filterers  in  a  coffee- 
biggin,  the  last  fitting  into  a  tin  pot  which  will 
hold  about  a  pint  oi  water;  a  cover  being 
made  to  fit  on  the  top  sieve,  the  instrument  is 
complete.  (See  fig.)  Thns,8ll 
the  sifting  may  be  done  at 
once  without  any  loss.  Any 
lumps  which  are  not  the* 
I  roughly  pulveriaed  must  be 
broken.  The  coarser  eand 
left  in  the  sieve.  No.  1,  must 
J  mow  be  washed  with  pure 
water,  to  detaeh  any  fine  dust 
adhering  to  it;  what  runs 
a  throng  may  be  used  to  wash 
No.  8,  in  the  same  manner; 
and  then  may  pass  through 
No.  8  to  the  impalpable  mat- 
ter which  passed  Uirough  aH 
4  the  sieves.  A  sufficient  quan- 
tifty  of  water  must  be  used  to 
ren<^r  the  whole  of  this  last  nearly  fluid. 
There  will  then  be  three  different  portions  of 
the  washed  soil  left  in  the  sieves,  end  a  por- 
tion of  impalpable  matter  diffused  through  the 
water  in  the  lower  division  of  the  instrument 
This  last  is  the  principal  objeetof  aaaljrsis, 
and  that  to  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  usually 
confined  bis  attention,  merely  noticing  the  pro- 
portion of  coarser  sand  in  the  soiL  It  contains, 
no  doubt,  the  great  pnnciple  of  fertility  and 
nutrition ;  and  the  effect  of  the  coarser  parts 
may  be  considered  as  chiefly  mechanical ;  but 
they  may  much  affect  the  fertility  of  the  finer 
parts,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  blended :  they  eon- 
sequently  deserve  a  more  minute  examination, 
to  which  we  will  return. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  attention  shall  be  di- 
rected to  the  composition  of  the  finer  earth  in 
No.  4,  which  is  mixed  with  water  in  a  semi- 
fiuid  state.    This  is  weU  shaken,  and  suddenly 
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to  setda  for  a  few  minuMs,  when  the  heavier 
earth,  which  is  sand^  will  be  deposited,  and  the 
lighter  may  be  poured  off  suspeaded  in  the 
water.  It  requires  some  little  practice  to  effect 
this  at  once,  but  a  few  trials  will  soon  enahle 
any  one  to  do  iu  This  operation  may  be  re- 
peated until  all  sand,  of  which  the  particlee 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  se]njrated.  The 
earth  tad  water  decanted  out  of  this  laet  vessel 
are  now  poured  into  a  gtass  tube,  eighteen 
inches  long.  No.  I,  the  bore  of  which  is  less 
than  an  inch ;  one  end  is  stopped  with  a  cork 
fitted  into  it,  and  te  other  has  a  small  li^  Ibr 
the  oonvenience  of  pouring  out  the  contents. 
In  a  short  time,  there  will  be  a  ftnrther  depoai- 
tion  of  earth,  which  wiU  be  principally  ahi- 
miaa.  What  remains  suspended  in  the  water 
over  it  is  gently  poured  off  into  another  similar 
tube  (No.  t);  this  will  cenlasn  nearly  the 
uiiole  of  tiie  humus,  whioh  will  take  some 
hours  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  flne 
brown  mud.  The  contents  of  the  tube  No.  1 
may  now  have  a  liede  more  water  added  to 
them:  after  being  well  shaken,  the  tube  may 
be  set  upright,  and  left  for  half  an  hour  to 
settle :  what  remains  suspended  in  the  waiter 
after  this,  must  be  added  to  the  humus  in  the 
tube  No.  8.  After  some  time,  this  will  also  be 
deposited,  and  tfie  clear  water  may  be  decanted 
on.  The  mud  which  remains  is  put  on  filtering 
paper  in  a  glass  fttnnel;  and  when  all  the 
water  has  drained  firom  it,  it  is  dfied  over  tlie 
fire,  and  weighed. 

This  is  the  most  important  portion  of  tbe 
soiL  The  fine  earths  deposited  in  Ae  tube 
No.  1  will  consist  of  very  fltoe  particles  of 
send,  clay,  and  perhaps  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  sand  will  appear  deposited  in  the  botttnn 
of  die  tube.  The  clay  may  be  easily  diffused 
in  the  water  above  it,  by  stirring  it  carefully 
with  a  small  rod,  without  reaching  the  sand.  It 
may  then  be  decanted  with  the  water  into 
another  tube  (No.  8),  and  allowed  to  settle. 
This  part  of  the  operation  may  be  carried  to 
moeh  perfeetion  by  great  care,  and  by  examin- 
ing the  resuhs  occasionally  with  a  small  mi- 
croscope; but  for  all  common  praotical  pur- 
poses it  is  suAcient  to  separate  the  vegemble 
earth  from  the  mineral,  and  tiie  particles  of 
sand  from  the  finer.  The  eontents  of  No.  1 
having  been  eoUected*  as  well  as  those  of 
No.  a,  are  dried  over  the  fire,  and  aocurately 
weighed.  The  same  is  done  with  the  earth 
which  remains  on  the  sieves.  All  the  water 
in  which  the  earths  have  been  diffused  and 
washed  is  eolleoted  and  passed  through  filter- 
ing paper,  and  then  set  over  the  fire  in  a  com^ 
mon  saucepan.  It  is  boiled  away  gently,  until 
it  is  reduced  to  a  small  portion,  which  begiiis 
to  look  turbid.  The  complete  evaporation  is 
finished  in  an  evaporating  dish  as  slowly  as 
possible ;  and  the  residue  is  the  soluble  matter 
contained  in  the  soiL  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
dry  and  weigh  this,  as  its  further  analysis 
would  require  more  skill  and  chemical  know- 
ledge than  we  suppose  in  the  operation.  Salts 
may  be  detected  by  the  taitte,  or  by  the  crystals 
formed  in  the  evaporation ;  but  unless  there  is 
a  decided  saline  taste,  the  whole  may  be  oonsi- 
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To  recapkrislB  -wkat  ham  bee&  obtamed, 
we  iIibJI  iivre  tiie  couse  grit  m  sieve  No.  1 ; 
die  mid  in  Nes.  S  aad  8;  tbe  fine  earth 
sepaniad  in  tlie  tubes,  Noe.  1  sad  6;  the 
kvmas  m  tube  No.  8,  aad  on  the  ikeiuig 
paper,  and  on  the  soUilde  parts  ia  the  evapo- 
ladag  dish.  All  these  sobslaiifies  bum*  be 
weO  dried  ow  the  Are,  as  was  done  with  the 
soil  at  int,  and  each  sepanaed  part  aocorate- 
Ij  veighed:  the  anat  of  them  oaght  to  be 
cqisl  ID  the  ongiaai  portion  of  sod  sabjeeted 
to  tasljsisaAartfie  water  was  diMn  off;  bnt 
there  ahragrs  is  a  kies,  emen  with  the  most  ez- 
perieaced  aaalyaer;  this  loss  will  be  priaci** 
psUj  ia  ibe  finer  parts  which  are  dissipated  ia 
(he  opecalioa.  Bat  the  aaalyvis  is  not  yet 
eoBtpleled:  we  hoTO  separated  the  sand,  clay, 
ud  hemiis,  bitt  diere  m^  be  a  portion  of  car* 
boaale  of  lime  in  die  form  of  sand,  or  of  finely 
divided  earth  mixed  with  the  other  earths.  To 
ascertain  diis,  eaeh  portion,  excepting  the  hn* 
mas,  is  pat  into  a  separate  cap,  ai^  a  iitde 
m viatic  acid,  dilated  widi  foor  times  its  own 
weight  of  water,  ia  poored  on  it:  if  there  is 
any  cffier^eseence,  it  shows  the  presence  of 
carhoBste  of  lime;  dilated  acid  is  then  added 
gndnally,  as  long  as  the  efierveaceaee  is  re« 
neved  by  the  addition.  When  this  ceases, 
and  the  valer  coatiiines  to  have  an  acid  taste, 
more  pars  wafer  is  added,  and  eaeh  portion 
separaterf  filtered,  dried,  and  weighed.  The 
kss  of  weight  in  each  of  these  gives  the  qaai^ 
titles  of  carboaate  of  lime  dissolved  by  the 
miiriatie  acid,  and  which  has  passed  with  the 
vaterin  the  form  of  moriale  of  lime.  The 
difleieat  weights  being  mowcolleeted,  the  re- 
sohofdieoperatioBs  mi^besetdown.  There 
nuT  be  msny  mineral  snbatances  in  the  soil, 
vhich  this  mode  of  analysing  wiU  not  detect ; 
and  some  of  these  may  materially  afiect  the 
femlitj.  in  most  casea  there  will  be  some- 
thing to  indicate  the  presence  of  metals.  Iron 
abooads  in  most  aoila :  when  the  qoaatity  is ' 
considenble,  itwill  bo  detected  bypoaringa 
decoction  of  gallroats  into  the  water  which 
has  washed  theeattii;  it  will  immediately  be- 
come of  a  bbush  dark  coloar.  The  other  me- 
tals axe  not  of  fireqaent  occorreaee.  Solphale 
of  hae  or  gypsum,  and  also  magnesia,  are 
found  ia  some  soils;  bat  the  separation  of 
iheitt  eaa  only  be  effhctod  by  those  who  are 
veil  acqasinied  vritii  chemistry:  they  ibrtn- 
i>atdy  oecnr  wery  addem,  and  the  idaces 
7^  they  ai>e  foond  are  generally  well 
Dovn.  For  all  praetical  pnrpeees  it  is  saf- 
"^^t  ID  ascertain  the  proportion  of  sand, 
clays,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  hvmns,  which 
anj  sod  contains.  Many  soils  which  have 
t^^n  highly  maaored,  contain  portions  of  nn- 
^ecomposed  vegetable  sabstaaces,  sad  fibres 
^^  nets:  these  will  be  foond  mixed  with  the 
coarwr  earths  separated  by  die  sifting:  aot 
heinf!  span  of  die  nataral  soiU.they  need  not 
he  taken  into  the  account;  but  they  may  be 
'^pvaied  by  washing  die  earths,  as  they  are 
»wh  lightsr,  and  will  «ome  over  in  the  first 
^o^itBtioas.  They  may  be  dcied  and  weighed, 
13 
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and  the  fUHtii^  aot  down  ia  tiw  resolt,  if  it  is 
desirable,  fiome  very  barren  sands,  contain- 
ing vary  little  argillaceons  earth  or  humus, 
may  readily  be  known  by  the  copious  sandy 
deposit  which  they  rapidly  make  when  dil- 
f  ased  thiough  water.  Good  nataral  loams  are 
not  so  easily  jodged  of;  but  the  preceding 
mode  of  analysis  will  in  general  detect  their 
intrinsic  vakie.  When  a  soil  contains  peaty 
maner,  it  is  easily  discovered  bv  the  irregular 
black  particles  which  are  visiMe  in  it.  Peat 
diflSwrs  from  humus  only  in  being  in  a  different 
stale  of  decomposition,  and  containing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tannin :  when  acted  upon 
by  lime  or  alkalies,  and  brought  into  a  state 
of  grsator  decompositicm,  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished flrom  humus  in  its  qualities.  The 
only  instruments  absolutely  required  for  the 
foregDing  analysis  are,  in  the  first  place,  two 
good  balances,  one  capable  of  weighing  a 
pooad  and  taming  with  a  grain,  and  one 
weighing  two  ounces  and  taming  with  the 
tendi  part  of  a  grain.  Next,  the  combination 
of  sieves  wliich  we  have  described,  and  which 
may  easily  be  made  by  any  tinsmith.  But  any 
sieves  of  the  required  fineness,  whether  of 
metal,  horse-hair,  or  silk,  provided  they  be  of 
the  proper  texture,  will  answer  the  purpose 
for  a  trial.  8ome  earthen  or  glass  jugs,  and 
two  or  three  glass  tubes,  18  inches  long,  open 
at  both  ends,  which  may  be  obtained  at  any 
glass-blower's  or  chemist's,  a  glass  funnel, 
and  some  filtering  paper,  will  complete  the 
apparatos.  The  oaly  chemical  substance  in- 
dispensable to  the  analysis  is  some  muriatic 
acid,  commoatv  called  spirit  of  bait  A  little 
test-paper  to  detect  acids  in  the  water  with 
which  the  soil  has  been  washed,  and  an  infu- 
sion of  gall-nuts  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
iron»  may  be  useful  A  small  glass  phial  will 
serve  for  the  specific  gravities.  The  whole 
of  these  instruments  and  materials  may  be 
procured  for  a  very  small  sum.  If  the  fore- 
going process  is  carefully  followed,  any  per- 
son, however  oaaccustomed  to  chemical  ope- 
rations, will  soon  be  enabled  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  composition  of  any  soil  of  which 
he  desires  to  know  the  comparative  value.  He 
most  not  be  disheartened  by  a  few  failures  at 
first  However  simple  every  operation  m^y 
appear,  it  requires  a  littie  practice  and  much 
patience,  if  we  would  come  to  a  very  accurate 
resalt  Bveiy  portion  mast  be  dried  to  the 
same  degree  b^Sbre  it  is  weighed :  minute  por- 
tions which  adhere  to  the  vessels  when  dried 
must  be  carefully  collected  by  scraping  and 
bmshing  off  with  a  feather :  pieces  of  filtering- 
paper  and  liaen  must  be  weighed  before  they 
are  nsed,  that  small  portions  of  matter  adher- 
ing to  them  may  be  ascertained  by  the  in- 
crease of  weight.  By  attending  to  these  par- 
ticulars, it  is  surprising  how  nearly  the  whole 
original  weight  is  accounted  for  in  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  separate  parts.  If  this  mecha- 
nicai  analysis  should  be  thought  lightly  of  by 
experienced  chemists,  let  them  only  carefully 
anal5rse  a  portion  of  soil  by  this  process,  and 
then  another  by  any  more  perfect  mode,  and 
compare  the  importance  of  the  re-sults  as  re- 
gards practical  agriculture.  The  object  is  to 
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ascertain  the  prodoetire  po««n  of  the  soils  $ 
and  for  this  purpose  the  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent earths  is  sufficient,  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  vegetation.  The  process  which  we  hare 
described,  simple  as  it  is,  may  yet  be  too  te- 
dious for  the  farmer  who  is  desirous  of  speedily 
comparing  different  soils ;  and  we  will  indicate 
a  still  simpler  method  of  ascertaining,  nearly, 
the  composition  of  a  soil,  and  a  simple  instru- 
ment by  which  it  may  be  done.  TaJce  a  glass 
tube,  jths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three 
feet  long ;  fit  a  cork  into  one  end  and  set  it 
upright;  fUl  it  half  full  of  pure  water;  take 
nearly  as  much  water  as  has  been  poured  into 
the  tabe,  and  mix  with  it  the  portion  of  soil 
which  is  to  be  examined,  in  quantity  not  more 
than  will  occupy  8  inches  of  the  tube ;  pour 
the  mixture  rapidly  into  the  tube,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a  comer  of  a  room,  or  supported 
upright  in  any  way;  in  half  an  hour  it  may 
be  examined.  The  earths  will  have  been  de- 
posited according  to  the  size  and  specific  grsr 
vity  of  their  particles.  The  portion  still  sus- 
pended in  the  water  may  be  sdlowed  to  settle ; 
and  there  will  appear  in  the  tube  layers  of 
sand,  clay,  and  humus,  which  may  be  mea- 
sured by  a  scale,  and  thus  the  proportion 
nearly  ascertained.  When  a  farmer  is  about 
to  hire  a  farm  of  which  the  quality  is  not  well 
known  to  him,  he  may  be  much  assisted  in  his 
judgment  by  this  simple  experiment,  if  he  has 
no  time  or  opportunity  for  a  more  accurate 
analysis.  For  the  glass  tube  may  be  substituted 
one  of  tin  or  zinc  two  feet  in  length,  with  a 
piece  of  glas's  tube  a  foot  long  joined  to  it  by 
means  of  a  brass  collar  or  ferule  with  a  screw 
cut  in  it,  which  is  cemented  to  the  glass,  and 
screws  on  the  metal  tube ;  and  thus  the  instru- 
ment may  be  made  more  portable.  When  the 
water  has  been  poured  off,  and  the  earths 
only  remain,  the  cork  may  be  taken  out  and 
the  contents  pushed  out  on  a  plate,  by  means 
of  a  rod  and  a  plug  which  exactly  fits  the  inter- 
nal diameter  of  the  tube.  They  may  thus  be 
more  particularly  examined.  The  result  of 
various  accurate  analyses  of  soils  shows  that 
the  most  fertile  are  composed  of  nearly  equal 
quantities  of  silicious  and  argillaceous  earths 
in  various  states  of  division,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  calcareous  earth,  and  of  humus 
in  that  state  in  which  it  attracts  oxygen  and 
becomes  soluble,  giving  out  at  the  same  time 
-some  carbonic  acid.  No  cheaust  has  yet  been 
able  to  imitate  the  process  of  nature  in  the 
formation  of  this  substance ;  and  &e  eireum- 
stances  which  are  most  favourable  to  it  are 
not  yet  folly  ascertained.  Here  is  the  proper 
'field  for  the  application  of  science  and  accu- 
'rate  chemical  analysis.  As  an  example  of  an 
analysis  will  be  useful  to  those  who  may  ue- 
sire  to  try  the  proposed  method,  we  will  add 
one  actually  made  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances,  and  without  any  apparatus; 
the  only  instrument  at  hand  were  scales  and 
weights  of  tolerable  accuracy,  three  glasses  a 
foot  long,  and  H  inch  in  diameter,  belonging 
to  French  lamps,  a  tin  cofifee-strainer,  a  piece 
of  fine  gauze,  and  a  very  fine  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchie£  A  little  muriatic  acid  was  ob- 
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tmM  at  the  a^oliheearf'a.    Tba  aoU  to  b« 
analyzed  was  taken  from  a  piece  of  ^ood 
arable  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  slepe  of 
the  Jura  mountaiaa  in  Switseiiand.    Its  spe- 
cific gravity  was  taken  as  -described  before, 
and  found  to  be  3*868  newrly.    600  grains  of 
the  dry  soil  were  stirred  in  a  pint  of  water, 
and  set  by  in  a  basin.    To  save  time,  500 
grains  more  of  the  same  soil  were  weighed, 
after*having  been  dried  over  the  fire.    It  was 
well  pulverized  with  the  fingers,  and  sifted 
through  the  coffee-strainer,  then  through  gauze, 
sad,  lastly,  through  the  cambric  handkerchief. 
Some  portion  was  left  behind  at  each  sifting. 
The  two  first  portions  were  washed  in.  the 
strainer  and  the  gauze.  The  residue  was  sand 
of  two  different  degrees  of  fineness,  which, 
when  dried,  weighed,  the  coarser,  S4  grains, 
the  next,  20  grains.    The  earth  and  water 
which  had  passed  through  the  strainer  and 
the  gauze  were  now  strained  throug;h  the  cam- 
bric, and  left  some  very  fine  sand  behind, 
which,  dried,  weighed,  and  added  U>  what  had 
remained  on  the  cambric,  when  sifted  in  a  dry 
state,  weighed  160  grains.  All  that  which  had 
gone  through  the  cambric  was  mixed  with 
water  in  a  jug  and  stirred  about  The  heavier 
earth  subsided,  and  the  lighter  was  poured  in 
one  of  the  lamp-glasses,  which  haid  a  cork 
fitted    into  it,  and  was    placed  upright.    In 
about  two  minutes  there  was  a  deposit,  and 
the  lighter  portion  was  poured  into  a  similar 
glass,  where  it  was  left  some  time  to  settle. 
In  this  a  slower  deposition  took  place,  and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  muddy  water 
was  poured  off  into  the  third  glass.   The  three 
glasses  were  placed  upright,  and  left  so  till  the 
next  day.    In  the  fint  glass  was  some  very 
fine  earth,  apparently  clay;  in  the  second  the 
same,  but  more  muddy;  and  in  the  third  no- 
thing but  thin  mud.    The  contents  of  Nit,  3 
were  divided  between  No.  1  and  Na  3,  by 
pouring  off  the  muddy  part  into  No.  3  after 
some  of  the  pure  water  had  been  poured  off, 
and  the  remaining  eaith  into  No.  1;  they  were 
then  left  to  settle.  As  much  water  as  appeared 
quite  clear  over  the  sediment  was  decanted  ofil 
The  sediment  was  poured  on  a  plate  by  taking 
the  cork  out  of  the  tube,  which  was  cleaned 
with  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  which  had  been 
carefully  dried  and  aeourately  weighed.    The 
plates  were  examined,  and  some  of  the  lighter 
part,  which  floated  on  the  least  agitalion,  was 
poured  Arom  one  plate  to  another,  until  it  was 
thought  that  all  the  humus  had  been  separated. 
Most  of  the  water  could  now  be  ppured  ofif  the 
earths,  by  inclining  the  plates  gently,  without 
any  muddiness.     It  was,   however,    passed 
through  a  piece  of  filtering-paper,  which  had 
been    previously  dried   and  weighed.     The 
earth  was  slowly  dried,  by  placing  the  platen 
on  the  hearth  before  a  good  fire,  until   they 
were  quite  dry,  and  so  hot  that  they  could  not 
be  easily  held  in  the  hand.    The  deposit  left 
in  the  jug  was  poured  on  a  plate,  and  a  little 
muddy  part,  which  was  observed,  was  poured 
off  with  the  water  on  another.  This  was  a^aiix 
transferred,  and  the  finer  added  to  that  which 
was  in  the  second  plate.    Collecting  now  all 
the  separate  portions,  there  were  found 
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Leariag  10  gialH  to  be  accounted  for. 

Each  portion,  except  the  three  last,  was  now 
put  into  a  cnp,  and  diloted  muriatic  acid 
poured  over  them :  an  effervescence  appeared 
lii  all  of  them,  which  continued  on  the  addition 
of  dilated  acid,  and  when  the  contents  of  the 
cups  were  stirred  with  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe 
They  were  left  till  the  next  day^when  all  effer- 
TEscence  ceased,  and  the  calcareous  part 
seemed  entirely  dissolved:  pure  water  was 
added  to  dissolve  all  the  muriate  of  lime  which 
had  been  formed.  After  some  lime,  the  clear 
liquor  Was  poured  off,  and  the  remainder  was 
5:rained  through  filtering-paper,  and  dried  on 
plaies  before  the  fire.  The  earths  were  now 
f  »Qud  to  weigh,  respectively,  20,  17, 162,  and 
IS2-5  grains,  having  lost  4,  3,  18,  and  67'5 
?rains  of  calcareous  earth  dissolved  by  the 
acid.  The  soil  and  water  which  had  been  put 
b>*  in  a  basin  were  now  repeatedly  stirred,  and 
poured  into  a  filter,  and  more  water  was  passed 
through  the  earth  to  wash  out  all  the  soluble 
maner:  all  the  water  was  boiled  down  and 
c?ap.Draied,  and  left  two  grains  of  a  substance 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  gum  with  a 
little  lime  in  it.  Thas  the  loss  was  reduced 
to  eight  grains,  a  very  small  quantity,  consi- 
'l^riDg  the  means  used  in  analyzing  Uie  soil. 
The  corrected  account,  therefore,  is  as  fol- 
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Or,  in  round  numbers,—  wo 

40  per  eent.  Sand.  — . 

96       —       Clay. 
17       —       Calcarenos  earth. 
5*5    ~       Vegetable  earth,  or  hnmna. 
0*5    —       Soluble  mauer. 

From  the  composition  of  this  soil,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  a  most  excellent  loam,  capable 
of  producing  with  good  tillage  and  regular 
-manuring  every  kind  of  grain,  artificial 
grasses,  and  roots  commonly  cultivated.  The 
field  from  which  the  soil  was  taken  was 
always  considered  to  be  of  superior  quali^. 
This  simple  rule  will  sufiice  to  enable  any  one 
to  analyze  any  soil  of  which  he  desires  to  know 
the  component  parts,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
general  fertility.  To  ascertain  minute  por- 
tions of  salts  or  metals,  or  any  peculiar  im- 
pregnation of  the  waters,  must  be  left  to 
practical  chemists.  To  those  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  try  the  analysis  of  soils,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  their  own 
experiments  with  some  which  have  been  ob- 
tained with  great  care.  Tha^r  in  his  very  ex- 
cellent work  on  Rationed  Huabandry,  wriiV&n  in 
German  and  translated  into  French,  has  given 
a  table  in  which  different  soils  analyzed  by 
him  are  classed  according  to  their  compara- 
tive fertility,  which  is  expressed  in  numbeiSy 
100  being  the  most  fertile. 
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The  above  table  is  the  result  of  very  patient 
investigation,  the  natural  fertility  of  each  soil 
b^iQff  ascertained  by  its  average  produce  with 
comraon  tillage  and  manuring. 

[In  describing  his  new  method  of  analyzing 
*^ii%  Dr.  Dana,  the  distinguished  American 
chemist,  sets  out  by  stating  that  geine  consti- 
^I'es  the  basis  of  all  the  nourishing  part  of 
Te-^-e^able  manures.  By  the  term  geme,  he 
m=^Ti5  all  the  deconaposed  organic  matter  of 
the  «o'l,  chiefly  denvcd  from  decayed  vegetable 
•aai*f  r.  Animal  substances,  he  says,  produce 
&  similar  compound  containing  azoU  or  nitrrh 


gen.  There  may  be  undecomposed  vegetable 
fibres  so  minutely  divided  as  to  pass  throtigh 
the  sieve,  but  as  one  object  of  this  operation 
is  to  free  the  soil  from  vegetable  fibre,  the  por- 
tion will  be  quite  inconsiderable,  and  can  only 
affect  the  amount  of  insoluble  geine.  When 
so  minutely  divided,  it  will  probably  pass  into 
soluble  geine  in  a  season's  cultivation.  Geine, 
or  the  vegetable  nourishing  matter  of  soils, 
exists  in  two  states,  in  one  of  which  it  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  &c.,  whilst  in  the  insoluble  state 
it  resists  the  solvent  power  of  water.  Soluble 
geine  he  considers  the  immediate  food  of  grow- 
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ing  plants,  whilst  msohible  geine  becomes 
food  after  safficient  exposure  to  air  and  mois- 
ture. Hence  the  reason  and  result  of  till- 
age. 

RuitB  ofAnafyns. — « 1.  Sift  the  soil  through 
a  fine  sieve,  'take  the  fine  part ;  bake  it  just 
up  to  browning  paper. 

^2.  Boil  100  grains  of  the  baked  soil,  with 
50  grains  of  pearl  ashes,  saleratus  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  four  ounces  of  water,  for  half  an 
hour;  let  it  settle ;  decant  the  clear ;  wash  the 
grounds  with  four  ounces  boiling  water ;  throw 
all  on  a  weighed  filter,  preyiouslj  dried  at  the 
same  temperature  as  was  Uie  soil,  (1) ;  wash 
till  colourless  water  returns.  Mix  all  these 
liquors.  It  is  a  brown-coloured  solution  of  all 
the  soluble  geine.  All  sulphates  have  been 
converted  into  carbonates,  and  with  any  phos- 
phates, are  on  the  filter.  Dry  therefore  that, 
with  its  contents,  at  the  same  heat  as  before. 
Weigh — the  loss  is  soluble  geine. 

**  3.  If  you  wish  to  examine  the  geine ;  pre- 
cipitate the  alkaline  solution  with  excess  of 
lime-water.  The  gcate  of  lime  will  rapidly 
subside,  and  if  lime-water  enough  has  been 
added,  the  nitrous  liquor  will  be  colourless. 
Collect  the  geate  of  lime  on  a  filter;  wash  with 
a  little  acetic  or  very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and 
you  have  geine  quite  pure.    Dry  and  weigh. 

"  4.  Replace  on  a  funnel  the  filter  (3)  and 
its  earthy  contents;  wash  with  two  drachms 
muriatic  acid,  diluted'with  three  times  its  bulk 
of  cold  warer.  Wash  till  tasteless.  The  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime  will  be  dissolved 
with  a  little  iron,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
decomposition  of  any  salts  of  iron,  beside  a 
little  oxide  of  iron.  The  alumina  will  be 
scarcely  touched.  We  may  estimate  all  as 
salts  oflime.  Evaporate  the  muriatic  solution 
to  dryness,  weigh  and  dissolve  in  boiling 
water.  The  insoluble  will  be  phosphate  of 
lime.  Weigh — ^the  loss  is  the  sulphate  of 
lime ;  (I  maie  no  allowance  here  for  the  dif- 
ference in  atomic  weights  of  the  acids,  as  the 
result  is  of  no  consequence  in  this  analysis.) 

"6.  The  earthy  residuum,  if  of  a  grayish 
white  colour,  contains  no  insoluble  geine — ^test 
it  by  burning  a  weighed  small  quantity  on  a 
hot  shovel — if  the  odour  of  burning  peat  is^ 
given  off,  the  nresence  of  insoluble  geine 
is  indicated.  It  so,  c&lciBe  the  earthy  resi- 
duum and  its  filter— the  loss  of  weight  will, 
give  the  insoluble  geine ;  that  part  which  air 
and  moisture,  time  and  lime,  wfll  convert  into 
soluble  vegetable  food.  Any  error  here  will 
be  due  to  the  loss  of  water  in  a  hydrate,  if  one 
be  present,  but  these  exist  in  too  small  quan- 
tities in  'granitic  sand'  to  affect  the  result 
The  actual  weight  of  the  residuary  mass  is 
*  granitic  sand.' 

**  The  clay,  mica,  quartz,  ^c,  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished. If  your  soil  is  calcareous,  which 
may  be  easily  tested  by  acids;  then  before 
proceeding  to  this  analysis,  boil  100  grains  in 
a  pint  of  water,  filter  and  dry  as  before,  the 
loss  of  weight  is  due  to  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
even  the  siilphate  of  iron  may  be  so  consider- 
ed ;  for  the  ultimate  result  in  cultivation  is  to 
convert  this  into  sulphate  of  lime. 

'*  Test  the  soil  with  muriatic  acid,  and  having 
thus  removed  the  lime,  proceed  as  before,  to 
02 


determine  the  geine  and  in8<diible  vagfteMc 

matter. 

**In  applying  Dr.  Dana's  rules  giren  io  the 
text,  to  the  soils  of  Massachusetts,  I  found  it 
necessary  ta  adopt  some  method  of  carrying 
forward  several  processes  together.  I  accord- 
ingly made  ten  compartments  upon  a  table, 
eaefa  provided  with  apparatus  for  filtering  and 
precipitations,  also  ten  numbered  flasks,  ten 
evaporating  dishes,  and  a  piece  of  sheet-iron 
pierced  with  ten  holes,  for  receiving  the  sajne 
number  of  crucibles.  I  provided,  also,  a  sheet- 
iron  oven,  with  a  tin  bottom  large  enough  to 
admit  ten  filters,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and 
a  hole  in  the  top  to  admit  a  thermometer.  The 
sand  bath  was  also  made  large  enough  for 
receiving  tiie  ten  flasks.  In  this  manner  I  was 
able  to  conduct  ten  processes  with  almost  as 
great  facility  as  one  could  have  been  carried 
forward  in  the  usual  way." 

As  before  stated.  Dr.  Dana  regards  geine  as 
th e  basis  of  all  the  nourishing  part  of  ve|retable  | 
manures.  The  relations  of  soDs  to  heat  and 
moisture,  he  says,  **  depend  chiefly  on  geine. 
It  is  in  fiLct,  under  its  three  states  of '  vegetable 
extract,  geine,  and  carbonaceous  mould,'  the 
principle  which  gives  fertility  to  soils  long 
after  the  action  of  common  manures  has 
ceased.  In  these  three  states  it  is  essentially 
the  same.  The  experiments  of  6aussure  have  , 
long  ago  proved  that  air  and  moisture  taonvert 
insoluble  into  soluble  geine.  Of  all  the  pro- 
blems to  be  solved  by  agricultural  chemistry,  ^ 
none  is  of  so  great  practical  importance  as  the 
determination  of  the  quantity  oi^  soluble  and 
insoluble  geine  in  soils.  This  is  a  question  of 
much  higher  importance  than  tiie  nature  and 
proportions  of  the  earthy  constituents  and 
soluble  salts  of  soils.  It  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  successful  cultivation.  Its  importance 
has  been  not  so  much  overlooked  as  under- 
valued. Hence,  on  this  point  the  least  light 
has  been  reflected  from  the  labours  of  Davy 
and  ChaptiU.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  any 
analysis  of  soils,  published  in  the  boolcs>  to  see 
that  fertility  depends  not  on  the  proportion  of 
the  eanhy  ingredients.  Among  the  few  facts, 
best  established  in  ohemieal  agricalture,  are 
these :  that  a  soil,  whose  eaithy  part  is  com- 
posed wholly,  or  chiefly,  of  one  earth ;  or  any 
soil,  with  excess  of  salts,  is  always  barren ; 
and  that  plants  grow  equally  well  in  all  soils, 
destitute  of  geine,  up  to  the  period  of  fruotitca- 
tion, — failing  of  geine,  the  fruit  fails,  the  plants 
die.  Bartha,  and  salts,  and  geine,  con8titot)e» 
tiien,  all  that  is  essential;  and  soils  will  be 
fertile,  in  proportion  as  the  last  is  mixed  wiA 
the  first  The  earths  are  the  plates,  the  salts 
the  seasoning,  the  geine  the  food  of  plants. 
The  salts  can  be  varied  but  very  little  in  their 
proportions,  without  injury.  The  earths  admit 
of  wide  variety  in  tibeir  nature  and  proportions. 
I  would  resohre  all  into  'granitic  sand;'  by 
which  I  mean  the  finely  divided,  almost  impaU 
pable  mixture  of  the  detritus  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica^ate,  sienite,  and  argiUite;  the  last, 
giving  by  analysis,  a  eomponnd  very  similar 
to  the  former.  When  we  look  at  the  analysts 
of  vegetables,  we  find  these  inorganio  prin- 
ciples constant  constituents— silica,  lime,  uka^- 
nena,  oxide  of  iron,  potash^  soda,  and  sulphurio 
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tnd  fitewpiicffle 
fooiia  eoDstitttea 


HaBoe,  tlieM  witt  be 
I  eoDstittteats  of  all  w^s.  The  piiospliates 
■sve  DeeD.  oTerlo<MreQ  ftoni  the  kiKywu  idiffl* 
eultf  of  deteetiiig  phoephofic  aeid.  Fhoephate 
of  line  is  so  easily  aohible  vben  oofubined 
with  miicilage  or  gefaMnwy  that  it  is  emong  the 
first  principles  of  soils  ezhansled.  Deobtlese 
the  good  effects,  the  Issting  efiects>  of  bone 
msBiire,  depend  more  on  the  phoephate  of 
hae,  ttMB  on  its  animal  portion.  Though  the 
sane  planls  givwing  in  diierenc  soIIb  are 
ihnnd  to  yield  ▼ariaMe  quantities  of  the  salts 
and  earthy  eompemds;  yet  I  belike,  that  ao- 
ewaie  analysis  wifl  show,  thsit  skailar  parts  of 
the  saaM  species,  at  the  same  age,  always 
contain  the  inoiganie  prineiides  abore  nameii, 
^hen  gvown  in  soils  arising  from  the  nataral 
decomposition  of  graniie  redBS.  These  inor- 
ganic substances  will  be  fomd  not  only  in 
constant  quantity,  bat  always  in  deilnils  pro- 
portion to  tiie  yegetable  portion  of  each  plant 
The  ^^cl  of  enkivatifm  may  depend,  there- 
fore, mneh  more  on  the  introduction  of  salts 
than  ims  been  genemlly  supposed.  The  salts 
introdace  newbveeds.  80  long  as  the  saitt 
and  earths  exist  in  Ae  soil,  so  long  will  they 
form  Yoteie  batteries  with  the  roots  of  grow- 
ing plamii ;  by  which,  the  'graacio  sand'  is 
dtieomposed  md  the  nascent  earths.  In  this 
stale  readily  soluble,  afv  taken  tip  by  tile  ab- 
■etbents  of  the  loots,  always  a  trfing,  nerer  a 
mechanical  operation.  Heaee^  so  long  as  the 
soil  is  granilie,  using  the  term  as  abo?e  defined, 
to  loag  is  it  as  good  as  on  the  day  of  its  depo- 
aihon ;  saltAoid  geine  may  rary,  and  must  be 
■HKliied  byjcatttralion.  The  tmirersid  dilRi- 
sisn  of  granHis  dihnrtnm  will  idwajrs  afi»rd 
eaou^  of  Ae  earthy  ingredients.  The  fertUe 
character  of  soils,  I  presume,  wfll  not  be  found 
dependent  on  any  particular  rock  Ibnaation 
OB  which  it  reposes.  Modified  Ihsy  may  be,  k> 
a  ccfiain  extent,  by  peculiar  fbnnatioBs  3  but 
alleor  grantie  rocks  aiford,  when  decomposed, 
all  those  inorganio  principles  which  plants 
tomnd.  This  is  so  true,  that  on  this  pomt 
the  ftnner  alrsady  knows  all  that  chemistry 
teach  him.  Clay  and  sand,  every  one 
a  soQ  too  suidy,  too  clayey,  amy  be 
by  asixturs,  but  the  best  possible 
■ixmre  does  not  giTS  fertility.  That  depends 
en  salts  and  geine.  If  these  Tiews  are  correct, 
tte  few  properties  of  geine  which  I  hare  men- 
tisaed,  will  lead  us  at  once  to  a  simple  and 
aecarate  mode  of  analysing  sorlsr-*  mode, 
vhieh  determines  at  once  the  ralue  of  a  soil, 
firom  its  qusntity  1^  soluble  and  insoluble 
vegefaMe  nntrimentr-^  mode,  requiring  no 
arrsy  of  aqppairafs,  nor  deUcats  experimental 
iaet<  one,  whieli  the  country  gentlman  may 
apply  with  Tery  great  accuracy ;  and,  with  a 
hnfe  aaodification,  perfecdy  within  tte  reach 
of  any  man  who  can  drive  a  team  or  held  a 
ptongh-T 

ANALT8B  OP  TBGBTABLB8.  The  pn>- 
een  or  means  by  which  such  bodies  are  ra- 
aslved  into  iheir  censtitnent  or  dmnontary 
piaupien  (flea  OmnnsnMr,  or  ▼ssavAsu 
CsBmsrar.^ 

ANBUSar.  In  terifiry,  n  kind  of  w«»,  or 
'  of  'WatPtv  eommoi^y  luU  of 
wart  of  n        '     " 
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body.  Substances  of  this  kind  may  be  re- 
moved either  by  means  of  ligatures  being 
passed  round  tbeir  bases,  or  by  the  knife,  and 
the  subseqnent  application  of  some  caustic 
material,  in  order  to  efieetually  destroy  the 
parts  from  which  they  avise. 

ANBURY.  THE,  AMBURY,  HANBURY, 
or  CLUB-ROOT.  The  anbury,  the  correct 
name,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  aazon 
word  asi^,  a  wml,  sufibsed  with  blood,  to 
which  horses  are  subjecu  In  Holdemess,  a 
district  of  Yorkshire,  this  disease  is  known  as 
**fingers  and  toes,"  from  its  causing  the  top 
root  of  the  tunip  to  be  divided  into  swollen 
fibres,  resembling  those  members  of  die  human 
body.  On  this,  Mr.  Spence,  the  entomologist, 
wrote  a  very  sensible  pamphlet,  eniilled  **  Ob* 
servatioBM  on  the  Diseases  in  Turnips,  termed 
in  Holdemess  Fingers  and  Toes,  Hall,  IfilS." 
The  deficiency  of  knowledge  relative  to  the 
diseases  of  plants  is  wdl  iUusirated  by  the 
imperfect  and  inaccurate  observations  that 
have  been  adventured  npon  this  disease* 
Where  there  is  much  dirorsnce  of  opiaicm 
there  is  UtUe  real  knowledge,  and  both  these 
are  certainly  the  case  in  die  inatance  before 
as.  Seme  cultivators  assert  that  the  diseasa 
arises  from  a  variableness  and  aalkvonrable 
state  of  the  seasons ;  a  second  party  of  theorists 
advance,  that  it  is  caused  by  insects ;  and  a 
third,  that  it  is  ewkkg  to  a  toe  frequent  grow^ 
of  the  same  crop  upon  the  same  site.  Every 
man  having  formed  an  optnien,  usually  clingt 
to  it  pertinaeioasly,  and  sets  its  estinmte  far 
above  its  real  value  or  aonuctness.  ''It  is 
with  our  opinions  as  our  watches,  none  go  jast 
aUke,  yet  each  believes  his  own.''  The  chief 
error  appears  to  be  in  oonsidering  any  ef  the 
above  enumerated  canses  as  the  exclusive 
one;  for  beyond  doubt  they  each  contribute, 
either  immediately  or  remotely,  to  induce  or 
exasperate  the  attacks  of  the  anbury.  (The 
disease  attacks  die  hollyhock,  and  other  ptents, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  brassica  or 
cabbage  family.]  Cabbage^lants  are  fre- 
quently infected  with  anbury  in  the  seed-bed, 
and  this  incipient  infection  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  gall  or  wart  upon  the  stem,  immediately 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  roots;  if  this  wart  is 
opened  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  small 
while  maggot,  the  larva  of  a  small  insect  called 
the  weeviL  If  die  gall  and  its  tenant  beiiu; 
rsflwved,  the  plaat  is  placed  again  in  the  earm 
where  it  is  to  remau  unless  it  is  again  at- 
tacked, the  wound  usually  heals,  and  die 
growth  is  little  retarded.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  die  gail  is  left  undisturbed,  the  maggot  con- 
tinues to  feed  upon  the  alburnum,  or  young 
woody  part  of  the  stem,  until  the  period  arrives 
for  its  passing  into  the  other  insect  form,  pre* 
vioualy  to  which  it  gnaws  its  way  out  throuj^ 
the  exterior  bark.  The  disease  is  now  almoet 
beyond  the  power  of  remedies,  the  gall,  in* 
creased  in  sixe,  encircles  the  whole  stem ;  die 
alburnum  being  so  extensively  destroyed,  pre- 
vents the  8^  ascending,  consequently,  in  dry 
weather,  suBoienl  measmre  is  not  supplied 
fipom  the  roots,  to  oounteriwlance  the  transpl* 
ration  of  the  leaves,  and  the  diseased  plant  is 
very  dlseermble  among  its  healthy  compa- 
nietts>  by  ils  pallid  hue  and  flsgging  foli^i;e. 
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The  disease  nov  makes  r^pid  progress ;  the 
swelling  continues  to  increase ;  for  the  vessels 
of  the  aJbumum  and  the  bark  continue  to 
afford  their  juices  faster  than  they  can  be  con- 
veyed away.  Moisture  and  air  are  admitted  to 
the  interior  of  the  excrescence  through  the  per- 
foration made  by  the  maggot;  the  wounded 
vessels  ulcerate,  putredaction  supervenes,  and 
death  concludes  the  stinted  existence  of  the 
miserable  plant  The  tumour  usually  attains 
the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg,  has  a  rugged* 
ichorous,  and  even  mouldy  surface,  smelling 
strong  and  offensively.  The  fibrous  roots,  be- 
sides being  generally  thickened,  are  distorted 
and  monstrous,  from  swellings  which  appear 
throughout  their  length,  which  apparently 
arise  from  an  effort  of  nature  to  form  recep* 
tacles  for  the  sap,  deprived  as  it  is  of  its  natural 
spissatlon  in  the  leaves.  These  swellings  do 
not  seem  to  arise  immediately  from  the  attacks 
of  the  weevil,  for  I  have  never  observed  them 
containing  its  larva.  Mr.  Marshall  veiy  cor- 
rectly describes  the  form  which  this  disease 
assumes  when  it  attacks  the  turnip.  It  is  a 
large  excrescence  appearing  below  the  bulb; 
growing  to  the  sice  of  both  hands,  and  as  soon 
as  the  hard  weather  sets  in,  or  it  is,  by  its  own 
nature,  brought  to  maturity,  becoming  putrid* 
and  smelling  very  offensively.  On  the  last  day 
of  August,  when  the  bulbs  of  the  turnips  were 
ftbout  the  size  of  walnuts  in  the  husk,  the  an- 
buries were  as  big  as  a  goose's  egg.  These 
were  irregular  and  uncouth  in  their  form,  with 
excrescences  resembling  the  races  of  ginger 
hanging  to  them.  On  cutting  them,  their  gene- 
ral i^pearance  is  that  of  a  hard  turnip ;  but  on 
examining  them  through  a  magnifier  there  are 
veins,  or  ^tring-Uke  vessels,  dispersed  among 
the  pulp.  The  smell  and  taste  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  turnips,  but  without  their 
mildness,  having  an  austere  and  somewhat 
disagreeable  flavour  resembling  that  of  an  old 
stringy  turnip*  The  tops  of  those  much  affected 
turn  yellow,  and  flag  with  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
so  that  in  Uie  daytime  they  are  obviously  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  which  are  healthy. 
These  distortions  manifest  themselves  very 
early  in  the  turnip's  growth,  even  before  the 
rough  leaf  is  much  developed.  Observation 
seems  to  have  ascertained,  that  if  the  bulbs 
have  attained  the  size  of  a  walnut  unaffected,, 
they  do  not  subsequently  become  diseased. 
Mr.  Spence  has  clearly  shown,  from  established 
facts,  that  the  anbury  does  not  Arise  from  any 
imperfection  of  the  seed  sown :  for  experience 
demonstrates  that,  in  the  same  field  and  crop, 
the  attacks  are  very  partial ;  and  crops  in  two 
adjoining  fields,  sown  with  seed  from  the  same 
growth,  will  one  be  diseaised,  and  the  other 
healthy.  Secondly,  it  does  not  arise  from  an 
finfavourable  time  of  sowing,  or  from  dry,  un- 
propitious  seasons,  during  Sieir  after-growth ; 
for  on  this  supposition  we  might  expect  that  in 
^1  turnip  districts  the  disease  would  occasion- 
ally make  its  appearance,  in  consequence  of 
variations  in  the  period  and  mode  of  sowing, 
pr  from  following  droughts;  yet  we  know  t)&at, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  never  J^ea 
heard  o^  Thirdly,  it  does  not  ajrise  from  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  for  Sir  Joseph  Banks  suffered 
from  its  infectixig  thin  stapledy  ^andy  fields; 
H 


whilst  aU  iloldeiBess,  which  is  geiMralty  a 

strong  loamy  soil,  was  found  equally  liable  to 
tlM  disease.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  poisonoos 
wound  inflicted  by  an  insect  in  an  early  stage 
of  vegetation,  or  rathw*  by  its  insinuating  its 
egg  into  the  tender  pianl.  The  maggot  found 
in  the  tomip  anbury,  is  the  larva  of  a  weevil 
called  Curmih  pleuinaHgma  by  Marsham,  and 
RhynduamM  tulaeoUU  by  Gyllenhal.  "I  have 
bred  this  species  of  weevil,"  says  Mr.  Kirby, 
from  the  knob-like  galls  on  turnips*  called  the 
anbury*  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  same 
insects,  or  a  species  allied  to  them,  cause  the 
clubbing  of  the  roots  of  cabbages."  (Kirb,v  ond 
Spencers  Jniniduciioni^Bntomaiogif.)  Marsham 
describes  the  parent  as  a  coleopterous  insect* 
of  a  dusky,  black  colour,  with  the  breast  spotr 
ted  with  white,  and  the  length  of  the  body  one 
Une  and  two-thirds* 

A  veiy  full  description  of  this  insect  is  in 
the  huekd  Sneeiea  dmrijOa,  of  Gyllenhal*  toI. 
iii.  p.  JSS9*  under  the  name  of  Rkynekmnus  sui- 

The  geueral  experience  of  farmers  -and 
gardeners  upon  the  subject,  testifies  that  the 
anbury  of  this  turnip  and  cabbage  usually  atr 
tacks  these  crops  when  grown  lor  successive 
years  on  the  same  soiL  This  is  precisely 
what  might  be  expected  ;  for  the  parent  inaeet 
always  deposits  her  eggs  in  those  situationa 
where  h^  progeny  will  find  their  appropriate 
food;  and  in  the  fragments  of  the  roots*  4cc^ 
of  preceding  crops*  some  of  these  embryo 
ravagers  are  to  be  expected.  That  they  never 
attack  the  plants  upon  a  fresh  site  ia  not  as- 
serted; Mr.  Marshall's  statement  is  evidence 
to  the  contrary ;  but  it  is  advanced  that  the  ob- 
noxious weevil  is  most  frequently  to  be  ob« 
served  in  soils  where  the  tamip  or  cabbage 
has  recently  and  repeatedly  been  cultivated* 
Another  general  result  of  experience  is,  that 
the  anbury  is  most  frequently  observed  in  dry 
seasons.  This  is  also  what  might  be  anticipated* 
for  insects  that  inhabit  the  earth  just  beneath 
its  surface  are  always  reatricted  and  checked 
in  their  movements  by  its  abounding  in  moist- 
ure. Moreover,  the  pUnts  actually  affected  by 
the  anbury  are  more  able  to  contend  against 
the  injury  inflicted  by  the  larva  of  the  weevil 
by  the  same  copious  supply.  The  develope- 
ment  of  their  parts*  their  growth  is  more  rapid  ; 
consequently  the  maggot  has  not  to  extend  his 
ravages  so  extensively  in  search  of  food  as  ia 
drier  seasons,  when  the  stem  is  less  juicy  and 
of  a  smaller  growth.  In  wet  periods,  also*  the 
affected  pfants  show  less  the  extent  of  the  in* 
jury  they  have  sustained,  for  their  foliage  does 
not  flag ;  because  their  transpirations  of  watery 
particles  is  less,  and  their  supply  of  nutriment 
from  the  soil  is  more  free. 

In  considering  the  best  modes  of  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  and  of  palliating 
its  attacks,  it  is  apparent  that  any  addition  to 
the  soil  that  renders  it  disagreeable  to  the 
weevil  will  prevent  the  visits  of  this  insec&t. 
The  gardener  has  this  in  his  power  with  but 
litUe  difficfdty ;  for  he  can  keep  the  yicinity  of 
his  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  buoeoli  plants 
soaked  wuh  water.  Mr.  Smith*  gardener  to 
Mr.  BeU*  of  Woolaiai^  ia  Northumberland, 
expresses  his  coavictiiiai  after  several  years' 
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expoienee,  tliftt  eharooal  dost  spfead  tbovt 
htif  ui  inch  deep  upon  the  surfaoe,  and  just 
mixed  with  it  bj  the  point  of  a  spadiis  efieeta- 
1U7  pnvencs  the  oecurrenoe  of  this  disease. 
{TrtHU^tf  Lon.  Bart  Soc  toL  i.  ait.  3.)  That 
this  wooJd  be  the  cane  we  might  have  sor^ 
maei  from  analogj ;  fov  charcoal  dust  is  offen- 
sire  la  aiany  inseets,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
powerftd  pfwe&tives  of  putrefaction  known* 
Soot,  I  faare  reason  to  beUere,  firom  a  slight 
experience,  is  as  effeetoal  as  charcoal  dost 
Judging  from  theoretical  reasons,  we  might 
eraehMie  that  it  would  be  mora  specific;  for  in 
additkm  to  its  being  like  chareoaly  finely  divid- 
ed carbon,  it  contains  ammonia,  to  which  in- 
sects have  an  antipathy*  Mr.  Dmiey,  a  practi* 
esl&naer  at  BrpiB^uun,  in  Norfolk,  consi- 
dered marl  acertain  preventive  of  this  disease. 
He,  and  several  other  jndicioas  farmers  also, 
dioogfat  diat  terfAIn^,  tbal;  is,  giving  sheep  and 
esttle  their  green  fiod,  turnips,  dsc,  npoo  tiie 
barley  stobUes,  intended  for  turnips  as  the 
SQcceediog  crop,  will  canse  the  anbury.  (Mar* 
»kafftamaiE«mwmyofIkrfolk,iL99;9&.)  It 
is  veiy  evident  that  it  wonfd  mix  fragmenta 
vith  the  soil  that  wonld  be  liable  to  contain 
ihe  eggs  of  the  weevil.  The  marl,  approved 
b;  Mr.  Drerey,  is  probably  the  calcareona 
marl  which  occurs  at.Thorp  Market,  in  the 
bimdrad  of  North  Erpiagham ;  bnt  as  there  is 
t  Bhgfat  doobt,  ewisg  to  Aie  deficiency  of  accit- 
raej  ia  the  statement,  it  afibrds  me  an  opportn- 
aitj  to  iapess  upon  agrienltarista  in  i^eral, 
the  great  inportanoe  of  emi^oying  more  cer- 
tain terms  fmn  they  nsnnlly  do.  What  can 
W  nore  indefinite  than  the  statement,  that 
Barl  is  acertain  preventive  of  the  anbury? 
For  the  very  first  question  suggested  to  the 
leader's miad  is,  What  marl  is  intendedl  Is  it 
aehalkymail,oraclay  marll  is  it  a  mixture 
ef  chalk  and  day,  or  of  chalk  and  silicious 
nod!  forall these  vBiieties  of  mari  are  known 
H^agricahnre.  The  want  of  a  correct  nomen^ 
cUtare  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  and  deficienoies 
eheclnag  the  impnyring  progf^ss  of  agriculture. 
Fev  fiumers  ever  tlsought  upon  this  point,  and 
Aili  asMller  is  thewamber  who  didy  appreoiat* 
editsimpoitanee;  yel  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
hct,  that  no  art  or  wsienee  can  advance  rapidly 
tata  its  teohnical  tBrma  are  fixed^  tnrse^  ex- 
fRsaiTe,  and  generally  uaderalood*  Chemistry 
^ttaiaed  a  greater  aid  to  its  advancement  by  Ae 
^ttndaetiQn  of  ilv  new  nomendature  by  La- 
vomer,  than  by  any  series  of  discoveries  that 
^e  ante  been  made  on  its  rapid  and  brilliant 
Fi^CRSB.  If  a8ulphafte,»aacid,orametalis 
■■aiiBaed,  a  chemist  immediately  has  a  defi- 
>ii«  idea  ef  the  nnlnre  and  properties  of  the 
takenace alluded  to;  but  if  a  loam  or  mari  is 
[P^  oC  would  any  two  farmere  agree  in  their 
m  of  vhat  dsseripcion  of  earthy  compound 
l^iBieadfldt  Toamkeit  wellunderetood,  a 
hag  detail  must  be  added ;  and  nodiing  cheeks 
ne  mpaitiBg  of  knowledge  more^  than  the 
JMaeapableof  imfMorting  it  being  conscious 
vat  he  mast  define  every  term  aa  he  goes  on, 
ttd  that  even  then  it  is  deabtfnl,  if  he  ehaU 
MMiedhi  fltddUg  hknself  iateUigibta.  The 
^  MmSf  anhnry,  usuaUy  ^n^^  to  the 
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agricultural  nomenclature;  fi)r  in  Suffolk,  the 
same  title  is  given  to  another  disease  which 
maely  affects  the  leaves  of  the  turnip.  8ir 
Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Baker  of  Norfolk,  and 
othen,  agree  that  marl  is  the  best  preventive 
of  anbury.  And  another  evidence  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  applications  to  the  soil  is  afforded  by 
a  gentleman  in  Holderaess,  a  Mr.  Brigham, 
who  had  a  highly  manured  clayey  ridge,  which 
he  had  leveled  the  year  before,  and  this  grew 
turnips  entirely  free  o£  the  disease,  whilst  in 
the  natural  rich  loam  of  the  field  they  were 
much  infected.  Francis  Ck>nstable,  Esq.,  of 
Burton  Constable,  had  a  field  that  had  been  m 
grass  twenty  years :  tius  he  pared,  burned  and 
sowed  with  turnips,  obtaining  a  crop  perfectly 
free  from  the  disease.  Two  white  crops  were 
then  taken,  aAer  which  turnips  were  again 
sown ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  was 
then  infected  with  the  disease.  (Spmett  Ob* 
iermUotu  on  the  DUeate  of  7Wn^,  termed  m 
HoUemeto  Fingen  end  Tbes.)  I  have  myself 
tried  the  efficacy  of  common  salt  in  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  this  disease :  its  tendency 
to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  to  irritate  the  am- 
mal  frame,  certainly  checks  the  inroads  of  the 
weevil ;  and  its  generally  beneficial  effects  as 
a  manure  enables  the  plants  better  lo  sustain 
themselves  under  the  weakening  inflaence  of 
the  disease ;  but  it  is  not  a  decisive  preven- 
tive. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  cure  for 
the  disease,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the 
results  of  experiments  which  I  have  instituted, 
that  unless  the  salt  be  applied  very  early,  it 
would  be  useless ;  for  the  root  soon  becomes 
so  diseased  as  to  be  entirely  past  recovery. 
(C.  W:  JokmeiCo  Etea^  an  Sak,  p.  ia6.) 

I  have  a  strong  opmion  that  a  slight  dress- 
ing of  the  surface  soil  with  a  little  of  the  dry 
hydro-sulphate  of  lime,  that  may  now  be  ob« 
tained  so  readily  from  the  gas-works  intro- 
duced throughout  England,  would  prevent  ihe 
occurrence  of  the  disease,  by  driving  the  wee^ 
vils  from  the  soiL  It  would  probably  as 
efilbctoally  banish  the  turnip-fly  or  fiea,  if 
sprinkled  over  die  surface  immediately  after 
the  seed  is  sown.  I  entertain  this  opinion  of 
its  efficacy  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
the  anbury,  from  an  instance  when  it  was  apr 
{died  to  some  broccoli,  ignorantly  grown  upon 
a  bed  where  cabbages  had  as  ignorantly  been 
endeavoured  to  be  ^oduced  in  successive 
cn^s ;  these  had  invariably  failed  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  anbury,  but  the  broccoli  was 
uninfected.  The  only  cause  for  this  escape 
that  I  could  trace  was,  that  just  previously  to 
planting,  a  little  of  the  hydro-sulphuret  of  lime 
had  been  dug  in.  This  is  a  very  fetid,  power- 
ful compound,  and  must  be  used  with  great 
oaution* 

Where  diy  lime  purifiers  are  employed  at 
gas-works,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  a 
dry  powder;  but  where  a  liquid  mixture  of 
lime  and  water  is  employed,  the  hydro-sulphv- 
ret  can  only  be  had  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
oream.  Of  the  dry  hydro-sulphuret  I  would 
reoommend  eight  bushels  per  itcre  to  be 
spread  regularly  by  hand  upon  the  surface, 
^[ler  Ihe  tranip  seed  is  sown,  and  before  har- 
rowing.   If  the  liquid  is  employed,  I  would 
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fecommend  thirty  g&llciBs  of  it  to  be  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  or  ashes,  to 
enable  it  to  be  spread  over  an  acre  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  For  cabbages  tvehre  bushels,  or 
forty-five  gallons  per  acre,  woiild  not,  proba- 
bly, be  too  mnch,  spread  upon  the  snrfaoe, 
and  turned  in  with  the  spade  or  last  plonghing. 
Althongh  I  specify  the  quantities  as  those  I 
calculate  most  correct,  yet  in  all  experimetits 
it  is  best  (o  tiy  various  proportions :  three  or 
four  bu^els  may  be  found  sufficient;  periiaps 
twelve,  or  even  twenty,  may  not  be  too  mucAc 
Frequent  hoeing  has  been  recommended  as  a 
preventive  of  this  disease;  but  I  believe  this 
to  be  uBsustaaned  either  by  reason  or  practiee, 
(G.  W,  JokniMt  QMflr.  Jaiitn,  Agrie^  vol.  vii. 
p.  Me,  et  seq.) 

[ANDES  GRASGk  The  BflcM  amntmeu^  of 
Some  writers,  and  Atom  tkdiot  of  odiers.  Ottt 
0rass,  and  sometimes  Tall  Meadow  Grass. 
(Plate  6,  ee.)  A  perennial  cultivated  grass, 
flowering  in  the  Middle  Btstes  i]|  May,  and 
itpening  its  seeds  in  July.  {Fhr.  CmMn.) 
ha  name  would  imply  that  it  came  originally 
from  the  mountains  of  South  Ameriea,  whereas 
iie  Bngiish  botanists  treat  of  the  JiUbiM  oMiMh 
tfPM^  or  Aoma  ekUmr,  as  a  native  of  Britain. 
The  Andes  Chrass  iras  introduced  to  Ae  notice 
of  American  fiurmers  several  years  ago,  when 
its  merits  were  perhaps  too  highly  extolled, 
which  has  contributed  to  its  being  now  esti- 
mated much  below  its  real  worth.  Perbaps, 
too^  Aat  those  who  have  reported  unfavour- 
ably of  the  value  of  Andes  Grass,  have  mis- 
taken some  other  plant  for  it,  a  very  common 
•Gcurrenee,  leading  to  great  discrepancy  of 
opinion.  This  grass  is  certainly  highly  prized 
by  many  persons  in  the  Middle  States,  where, 
especially  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  it  is  l!re- 
quently,  though  not  very  extensively,  cultivat- 
ed. It  grows  luxuriantly  in  soils  of  clay  loam, 
even  of  a  veiy  light  description,  affi>iding  very 
early  as  well  as  late  pasture.  Even  an  open 
spell  in  winter,  with  a  few  warm  days,  win 
start  tbis  grass  to  vegetating  so  rapidly  as  to 
ftimisli  a  good  bite  to  cattle.  The  grass  grows 
very  tail,  and  the  hay,  if  left  too  late  before 
OttOiBg,  is  coarse.  It  grows  in  tufts,  is  very 
durable,  and  extrem^y  difficult  to  eradicate 
ftmn  the  soil  when  once  weU  set  This  last 
oireumstance  perhape  constitutes  the  most 
common  objecUon  to  its  introduction  into 
fields  and  meadows.  It  stands  drought  well, 
and  would  probably  be  found  a  highly  valu- 
able grass  for  southern  pastures.  It  certainly 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  now  receives, 
and  is,  we  think,  destined  to  be  much  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  as  a  permanent  pasture 
grass.  Its  durability  renders  it  unlit  for  atter- 
aate  husbandry. 

From  Colman's  Fourth  Report  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Massachusetts  die  foUowing  pas- 
sage is  extracted. 

<«The  tall  meadow  oat  (Anma  aloKSpr)  has 
been  cultivated  in  the  cbun^.  This  grass  is  not 
familiar  to  our  farmers,  but  the  success  which 
bas  attended  its  enhivation  encourages  iii  e»- 
tension.  A  Yirginia  farmer  of  the  highest 
authority  speaks  of  it,  after  fifteen  years*  ex- 
perience, as  a  hardy  plant,  bearing  drought 
and  frost,  heat  and  oold,  better  thaa  any  other 
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grass  knows  to  him.  A  Fenuayly'saia  fiurmer 
pronounces  it  of  ail  oliwr  grasses  the  earliest. 
latest,  and  best  for  green  fodder  or  hay.  It 
blossoms  about  the  midttte  of  June,  and  is 
preforred  to  all  others  by  homed  cattie.  It 
must  be  cut  seasonably  or  it  kecomes  hard 
like  straw.  A  Middlesex  farmer,  who  has  cal- 
tivaled  ft  several  yean,  and  whose  amhoritj 
is  of  tiie  highest  character,  eonifarma  the  above 
statements  of  its  exeeUenee  both  for  graxing 
and  hs^r.  He  says,  firom  ifts  eariy  floveriag  it 
is  adapted  to  be  sofwn  wilii  red  clover,  snd  is 
fit  to  be  cut  about  the  fismt  of  June.  His  own 
account  is  as  follows : 

***&!  the  spring  he  sowed  with  bariey  a  field 
of  Ibur  acres,  and  put  on  Sf  bushels  of  osi- 
grass  seed,  5  lbs.  of  red  clover,  aad.S  lbs.  of 
white  clover  seed,  to  the  acre.  The  soil  was 
thitty  and  had  been  exhausted  by  long  crop- 
ping. On  die  8d  of  June  in  the  foUowing  yeir 
It  was  cut,  and  gave  two  tons  lo  die  acre  of 
die  finest  and  best  hay,  either  foar  catde  or 
horses,  he  ever  had  ht  \as  bam.' 

<<He  thinks  three  bushels  of  seed  riionld  be 
•own  to  the  acre.  It  is  well  adaptud  for  grai- 
ing  on  poor  and  exhausted  hmds,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  a  richer  quality.  It  is  a  fortnight 
earlier  ten  die  common  grasses,  and  throngb- 
out  the  dryest  weather  exhibits  a  green  ap 
peanmee.  Prom  three^urths  of  an  acre,  in 
good  oonditieii,  he  obtained  over  M  bushels 
of  welUsleaned  seed. 

"The  late  John  Lowell,  a  man  behind  no 
other  in  his  intdhgent,  succeasfol,  and  disin- 
terested efibrts  to  advance  tlie  oatse  of  an  im- 
proved agrieuttoffe  in  Massaehusetts  and  Vew 
England  generally,  says  that,  'imder  his  cul- 
tiinadon,  it  has  proved  a  most  vahuible  grass, 
and  fully  sustained  its  high  charaeter.  It  is  a 
very  early  and  tall  grass,  yielding  a  good  bur- 
den. It  will  start  rapidly  after  cutting.  It  is 
a  perennial  and  enduring  grass,  and  on  his 
first  experiment  it  lasted  seven  years  without 
the  necessity  of  renewal.' 

*  A  farmer  in  Waldwm  electa  to  sowing  die 
taU  meadow  oafs  and  the  herdaBrass  (Timothy) 
together,  as  fhev  do  not  ripen  at  die  same  time. 
The  tall  meadow  oals,  when  I  visited  him, 
would  be  ready  for  dm  sefthe  in  len  days,  or 
about  die  middle  of  tarn,  while  die  herds- 
grass,  at  the  same  time,  had  net  begun  tD>  show 
its  head. 

*<  This  grasa-^vdeeiNisMtr,  tall  oat  grass- 
sends  fonh  flower-etmws  during  the  whole 
season ;  die  latter  math  oonlains  nearly  an 
equal  number  with  the  dowering  crop.  It  is 
subject  to  the  rust,  but  the  disease  does  not 
make  its  appearance  till  after  th«  period  of 
flowering.  It  afieets  the  whole  plant,  and  si 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  leaves  and  straws 
are  withered  and  diy.  This  aocounis  for  the 
superior  value  of  the  laner  math  over  the  seed 
crop,  and  points  out  die  propriety  of  takmg 
the  crop  when  the  grass  ia  in  flowwr.  The  nu- 
tritive matter  afforded  by  this  grass,  when 
made  into  hay,  aecofdingco  the  tnMe  is  very 
smalL'    (Om^aSmdlttK) 

« J.  Buel  spedks  of  Ms  «Mt  anperimsacr 
wtdidiiB  grass  not  baingra»mieeAMAtlas  he 
expected— ^ywing  partly  to  dm  seed  not  vege- 
tating w«B;  and  pnrdy,  ha  mppuned,  m  tin 
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8ofl  (t  b{Bt  8iiH^  Idub^  hoc  TCiBif  sqAbiaji^ 
If  stTOBg  and  tenaeioitt.*^ 

"Taylor,  of  Tasini*,  says  ^at»  'aeeofdiBg 

tohjs  cxperienoe,  it  wUl  not  sseeeed  in  lands 

originilljwe^  hofwererir^  Aef  are  drained.' 

"The  vpmm  of  the  Huners  generally  in 

tkis  eonotf  is  in  faTonr  of  molting  liefdsgraas 

(TiBMyttf)  early  radier  than  lafe;  perhaps  for 

fte  reason  ttat  tfie  hay  is  then  of  a  bright 

gTcen,  and  on  this  aocoont  eonunaads  in  the 

dtj  msifeet  a  higher  priee.    If  we  can  rdy 

upon  ehenical  exaninadon  in  detennining 

the  BvtritiTe  properties  of  grasses,  it  will  be 

found  that  the  grain  in  this  respect^  in  enl* 

tiag  herdsgrass  when  ils  seed  is  ripe  orer  cnt> 

^ ^twheahi  flower,  is  as  M*l  to  ST^S."] 

ANETHUM.    See  ]>n.L  and  Fnnvn. 

ANEUBML    In  farriery,  a  Arobbing  tn- 

ttoor,  pMneed  by  the  dilatatiflfn  of  the  coats 

of  an  aneiy  in  some  part  of  the  body  of  an 

aaimsL  Aneartsms  in  &e  limbs  may  be  cured 

bf  mddag  an  ineisiony  ezposii^  the  artery, 

and  tying  it  abore  amd  below  die  tnmonr  with 

a  proper  Ugatare. 

AKGBLICA  (.iMgefiea  iffcAav^efiea).  This 
plant  wtt  formerly  blanched  and  eaten  Uke 
celery;  hot  at  present  its  tender  stalks  are  tibe 
only  part  made  nee  of,  which  an  ent  in  May 
forcaadyiag. 

It  grows  in  gairdens,  and  also  wild.  It 
Hovers  ia  hify  and  Angnst  in  England,  and 
the  roots  perish  after  the  seed  has  ripened. 
This  plant  grows  as  high  as  eight  feet;  the 
$tiJks  robost,  and  diyided  into  branches.  The 
flowen  are  email,  and  stand  in  large  clasters 
of  a  gbbalar  form.    Two  seeds  follow  each 


It  may  be  grown  in  any  soil  and  eiposnre, 
Vat  Hoanshes  best  in  moist  silnations ;  conse- 
^lundy  the  banks  of  ponds,  ditches,  dec.,  are 
ttsnally  aDotled  to  it.  It  is  propagated  by 
Med,  vhidi  is  to  be  sown  soon  after  it  is  ripe, 
aboot  September,  being  almost  nsdess  if  pre- 
ienred  nntil  the  spring,  as  at  that  season  not 
one  in  forty  will  be  Ibvnd  to  have  preserred 
its vegetaiif e  powers;  if,  however,  it  be  ne- 
^eeiedantfltfaat  8eaMm,the  eartier  it  is  in- 
serted the  better.  It  may  be  sown  either 
tnoadeast  moderately  thin,  or  in  drills  a  foot 
ttonder,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  Whenarrived 
at  a  bei^  of  live  or  six  inches,  they  must  be 
thinned,  and  those  removed  transplanted  to  a 
4»tviee  of  aft  least  two  i^et  and  a  half  from 
Qeh  other,  eidier  in  a  bed,  or  on  the  sides  of 
'itches,  Ac.,  as  tiie  leaves  extend  very  wide. 
Wtier  in  abondanee  most  be  given  at  ^e  time 
oTremoval,  as  well  as  nnta  they  are  establish- 
^;  hat  it  is  better  to  discontinue  it  daring  their 
fonhcr  growth,  uileas  the  api^cation  is  regn- 
i»r  and  freqnent  In  the  May  or  early  Jnne  of 
the  second  year  they  flower,  when  they  mnst 
^  cm  down,  which  eanses  them  to  spront 
Sfain;  andlf  tiiis  is  earefnlly  attended  to,  they 
vin  eontiBne  for  three  or  four  vears,  but  if 
pennitted  to  nm  to  aeed,  they  perish  soon  after. 
A  little  seed  shoald  be  saved  aammlly  as  a  re- 
sovce  ia  case  of  any  ac^dental  destruction 
«f  the  crop.  IG.W.Mhtmn'iKikhm  harden.) 

Angefiea  is  fragrant  when  braised,  and  every 
ptn  of  it  is  medicinal.  The  braised  seeds  are 
^  most  puweiftiL  They  are  corral  and  au- 
la 


doriflc  Three  table-spoonfhls  Of  the  distilled 
water  is  a  remedy  lor  flatolence  and  pains  in 
the  stomach*  A  paste  of  the  fresh  root  of  an- 
gelica, beaten  np  in  vinegar  used  to  be  carried 
by  physicians  in  times  of  great  contagion,  to 
apply  to  the  nose.  Some  preferred  holding  a 
dry  piece  in  their  naoalhs,  to  resist  infection* 
It  has  always  been  eelebraled  nsjunst  pestile»* 
tial  and  contagions  diseases.  The  stalks  of 
the  angelica  candied  are  much  esfeeemed  in 
winter  desserts  as  a  sweetmeat  in  England* 
Hie  Laplanders  boil  or  bake  the  stalks  &1  ex* 
tremely  tender,  and  eat  them  as  a  delicacy. 
The  sMds  braised  aro  cordial,  stomachie,  and 
snosriflc  (X».  .AMnaofi.) 

ANGINA.  In  furriery,  a  name  sometimes 
appKed  to  the  qninsy,  or  what  in  animals  is 
termed  anticor. 

ANQLE-BERRY.  In&rriery,asortoffleshy 
excrescence,  to  -niiieh  cattle  and  some  odier 
animate  are  subject  nnder  different  circnm« 
stances ;  and  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
mptnre  of  the  cntaneons  vessels,  which  give 
vent  to  a  matter  capable  of  forming  a  mwtomot 
or  fleshy  excrescence.  They  ftreqneatiy  appear 
npon  the  belly  and  adjacent  parts,  hanging 
down  in  a  pendnlons  manner. 

ANGORA  GOAT.  A  partieolar  species  of 
g<Mt 

ANIMAL.  A  ereatare  diat  is  endowed  with 
life,  and  commonly  widi  spontaneons  motion, 
thong^  in  some  cases  wiUiont  it  They  are 
distingnished  in  general  from  vegetables  by 
having  motion,  though  diis  gives  us  no  perfect 
definition,  as  diere  are  entire  classes  of  ani* 
mals  which  are  fixed  to  a  place,  as  the  Uthth 
pkjftm  and  soyAyto,  which  are  produced  and 
die  upon  die  same  spot ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
eertam  vegetables  have  as  much  motion  in 
thmr  leaves  and  flowers  as  certain  animals. 
However,  by  attending  to  die  most  general 
characters,  they  may  be  deflned  to  be  bodies 
endued  widi  sensation  and  motion  necessary 
to  preserve  their  life.  They  are  all  capable 
of  reproducing  their  like :  some  by  the  union 
of  the  sexes,  produce  small  living  creatures; 
others  lay  eggs,  which  require  a  due  tempera* 
tore  to  produce  youngs  some  multiply  without 
conjunction  of  die  sexes ;  and  others  are  re* 
produced  when  cut  in  pieces  hke  the  roots  of 
plants.  (See  BoTAirr ;  also  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  •«  History  of  British  Animals,"'  ^imv^. 
Joum.  Agrie^  vol.  i.  pp.  219— ^un^,  and  vol.  ii 
p.  687.) 

ANIMALS,  DANGEROUS,  dee  Nvtsakcs. 

ANIMALS,  WILD,  STEAIJNO  OF.  In 
England  no  larceny  at  common  law  (says  Mr. 
Archbold  in  his  Crim,  LtnVf  p.  166)  can  be 
committed  of  such  animals,  in  which  there  is 
no  property  either  absolute  or  qualified;  as  of 
beasts  that  are  ferm  ntAutm^  and  unreclaimed, 
such  as  deer,  hares,  and  conies,  in  a  forest, 
chase,  or  warren ;  fish,  in  an  open  river  or 
pond ;  or  wild  fowls,  rooks  ibr  instance  {Han^ 
mtm  V.  Hoekrti,  t  B.  de  C.  964;  4 D.  db R.  518), 
at  dieir  natural  Hberty.  (1  Haky  511 ;  Fott. 
866.)  But  if  they  are  reclaimed  or  confined, 
and  may  serve  for  food,  it  is  l>tberwise ;  for  of 
deer  so  enclosed  in  a  park  that  they  may  be 
taken  at  pleasure,  fish  in  a  trunk  or  net,  and 
pheasants  or  partridges  in  a  mew,  laroeny  may 
I  Sf 
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^  eommitted.  (1  Hale,  Ml;  1  JOmok,  6.  99, 
s.  39.)  Swans',  it  ift  said,  if  iawfnUy  marked, 
are  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law,  al- 
though at  large  in  a  public  river  (DaU,  Jutf, 
c.  156);  or  whether  marked  or  not  if  they 
be  in  a  private  riv«r  or  pood  {lb,)  8cs 
all  valuable  domestic  animals,  as  horses*  and 
all  animals  f/omitmnaturas,  which  serve  for  food, 
as  swine,  sheep,  ponitry,  and  the  like,  and  (he 
product  of  any  of  them,  as  eggs,  miik  from  the 
cow  while  at  pasture  (Fos/er,  99),  wo6l  palled 
from  the  sheep's  back  feloniously  (R»  v.  Mariin, 
1  J>aeA,  171),  and  the  flesh  of  such  as  are 
farm  natwrmj  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny. 
(1  Hain,  611.)  But  as  to  all  other  animals 
which  do  not  serve  for  food,  such  as  dogs,  fer- 
rets though  tame  and  saleable  (A.  v.  Bpearingt 
R.  &  R.  250),  and  other  creatures  kept  for 
whim  and  pleasure,  steiling  these  does  not 
amount  to  larceny  at  common  law«  (1  HtUt, 
518.)  Bat  now,  to  course,  hunt,  snare,  or  carry 
away,  or  kill  or  wound,  or  attempt  to  kill  or 
wound,  any  deer  kept  or  being  in  the  enclosed 
part  of  any  forest,  chase,  or  purlieu,  or  ia  any 
enclosed  land  wherein  deer  are  usually  kept,  is 
felony,  punishable  as  simple  larceny ;  and  if 
committed  in  the  unenclosed  part  of  any  forest, 
chase,  or  purlieu^  the  first  ofence  is  punishable 
upon  summary  conviction  by  fine  not  exceed- 
ing 6QL,  and  the  second  after  k  previmis  con- 
viction is  felony,  and  punishable  as  simple  lar- 
ceny* (7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  89,  s.  87.^  Summary 
punishment  may  also  be  imposed  by  fine,  not 
exceeding  30/.,  upon  any  person  who  shall  have 
in  his  possession,  or  upon  his  premises,  with 
his  knowledge,  any  deer,  or  the  head,  skin,  or 
other  part  thereof,  or  any  snare  or  engine  for 
the  taking  of  deer,  without  satisfactorily  ac- 
counting for  such  possession  (7  db  8  G.  4,  c. 
89,  s.  87) ;  or  who  shall  set  or  use  any  snare 
or  engine  whatsoever  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
or  killing  deer  in  any  part  of  any  forest,  chase, 
or  purlieu,  whether  enclosed  or  not,  or  in  any 
fence  or  bank  dividing  the  same  from  any  land 
adjoining,  or  in  any  enclosed  land  where  deer 
are  usually  kept,  or  shall  destroy  any  part  of 
the  fence  of  any  land  where  deer  are  (hen  kept. 
(7  A:  8  G.  4,  c  89,  s.  86.)  To  take  or  kill  hares 
or  coneys  in  the  nighttime,  in  any  warren  or 
ground  lawfully  used  for  the  breeding  or  keep- 
ing of  the  same  is  a  misdemeanor;  and  to 
take  and  kill  them  in  any  warren  or  ground  in 
the  day-time,  or  at  any  time  to  set  any  snare 
or  engine  for  the  taking  of  them,  is  punisha* 
ble  upon  summary  conviction  by  fine.  (7  dc 
8  G.  4,  c  39,  s.  30.)  Stealing  dogs,  or  any 
beast  or  bird  ordinarily  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement, not  being  the  sabject  of  larceny  at 
common  law  (7  dc  8  G.  4,  c.  89,  s.  81) ;  know- 
ingly being  in  possession  thereof,  or  of  the 
skin  or  plumage  thereof  (7  dc  8  G.  4,  c.  89, 
s.  88);  killing,  wounding,  or  taking  any  dove* 
house  pigeon,  under  such  circumstances  as 
shall  not  amount  to  larceny  at  common  law 
(see  R,  V.  Brookty  4  C.  dt  P.  131 ;  7  dt  8  G.  4, 
c.  89,  s.  33),  is  punishable  upon  summary  con- 
viction by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  whipping, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ofience.  So,  to 
take  or  destroy  any  fish  in  any  water  which 
shall  run  through,  or  be  in  any  land  adjoining 
or  belonging  to  the  dwellin^lujuse  of  any  per* 
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r  son,  toeing  the  ofmer  of  «Beh  valer,  and  having 
a  right  of  fishery  therein,  is  a  misdemea&or ; 
and  to  take  and  destroy  fish  in  ^y  other  water, 
bping  private  property,  or  in  which  there  shall 
be  any  private  right  of  fishery  i  and  to  destroy 
fish  by  angling,  in  the  day-tijiie,,in  either  de- 
scription of  water, is  pu4u&hahie  upon  summaF 
ry  conviction  by  finey  varying  ^Acordiug  to  the 
nature  of  die  ofience.  <7  d&  8  G.  4,  c.  29,  s.  34.) 
And,  lastly,  to  steal  any  oyster  or  oyster  brood 
from  any  oyster  t^ed,  laying,  or  fishery,  beiog 
the  property  of  another,  and  sttthciently  marked 
out  or  kaown  as  such,  is  larceny ;.  and  to  ase 
any  dnedge  or  any  net,  iastrument  or  engine 
whatsoever  within  the  limits  of  such  oyster 
fishery  for  the  pnrpose  of  taking  oysters  or 
oyster  brood,  .although  none  be  taken,  or  to 
drag  upon  the  soil  of  any  such  fishery  with 
any  net,  instrument,  or  engine,  is  a  misde- 
meanor. (7  d&8  G,  4^  c  89»  s.  36.) 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY.    See  CaKxisTii. 

ANIMAL  MANURES.  For  the  inrcrmatioa 
I  have  to  furnish  with  regard  to  animal  mar 
nnres,  I  must  refer  the  farmer  to  other  heads 
of  this,  work,  each  as  Yxmm-yaw^  Manubk, 
NieaT-eoix.,  Boirm,  Li^vib  Mahdrs,  Fisb, 
dec  A  very  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  C.  Spren- 
gel,  translated  by  Mr.  Hudson,  will  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Roy*  Ag.  Soc.  of  Eng^  vol. 
i.  p.  455,  and  to  that  I  am  iodebled  for  most  of 
the  general  x>bservations  on  anin^al  manorea 
in  &6  article.  The  excrements  of  animals 
vary  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  its  food,  dec 
That  of  young  animals  is  poorer  than  that  of 
the  aged,  for  the  young  and  growing  animal 
requires,  for  its  nourishment  and  increase  in 
size,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  other  solid  ingredients  of  its  food, 
than  the  more  aged  animal,  because  the  excre- 
ments or  refose  inatters  of  the  vegetables  con- 
sumed are  proportionately  diminished  in  qaan- 
tity  and  in  richness.  The  richejr  the  food,  too, 
the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  manure.  That 
from  animals  fed  upon  oil-cake  is  the  richest; 
then  that  from  corn-fed  animals;  then  that 
from  green  crops,  hay ;.  and,  lastly,  that  from 
straw-yard  cattle  is  decidedly  the  pooresL 
Then,  again  the  water  coi^sumed  by  animals  to 
some  extent  influences  the  quantity  of  their 
manure.  In  the  water  usually  drank  by  an 
ox,  amounting  daily  to  about  80  Ibs^,  is  often 
found  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  sa- 
line matter.  These  consist  of  gypsum,  com- 
mon salt,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia*  **  It  may  be  always  regarded,"  as 
is  observed  by  M.  6^prengel,  "*  as  an  indication 
that  the  excrements  of  animals  contain  many 
powerfully  manuring  substances  when  they 
pass  quickly  into  the  putrefactive  state,  and 
develope  a  large  quantity  of  the  ofiensive  gases, 
aounonia;  for  in  such  cases  they  contain  not 
only  much  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen, 
but  an  abundance  also  of  chlorine,  soda,  pot- 
ash, lime,  and  magnesia,  the  whole  of  which 
are  so  muck  the  more  important  in  vegetation, 
as  the  soil  manured  with  the  excrements  ifi 
deficient  in  these  particular  substances." 

The  mode  in  which  animal  fertilizers  ope- 
rate, varies,  however,  according  to  their  chemi- 
cal composition.  Some  are  enriching  from 
possessing  peculiar  saline  substances»  which 
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ire  direct  food  for  glimtir  Thu  bones  abonad 
vith  pfaoqitele  of  liiMB.  Night-soil  and  nnne 
do  the  same.  Fatv-yard  eoaipofit  oontaJms 
all  the  essential  ungtredieiite  of  the  famer's 
crops,  and  they  aU  copiously  yield,  by  their 
decompositioii*  the  gases  of  patrefactioa, 
such  as  the  carbaretted  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bonic acid  gaSf  as  weU  as  various  easily 
decomposible  salts  of  ammonia;  all  of  which 
are  found  to  be  highly  Bourishing  when 
applied  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or  even  to 
tljeir  leares.  And,  in  fact,  some  of  the  most 
poverfhl  of  the  animal  fertilizers,  such  as 
tnin-oil,  whale-blabber^  dce^  can  yield  tlie 
ptant  Dodiii^  else :  they  do  not  contain  either 
saline  or  earthy  matters*  It  is  their  gaseons 
eieraents  (miy,  therefore,  which,  when,  applied 
to  the  roots  of  vegetables,  produces  such  a 
nuikness  of  growth,  such  a  dark  green,  as  the 
ianner  invar^ly  finds  to  follow  in  moist  si 
SODS  from  their  use. 

The  qaantity  of  animal  manures  employed 
in  Engfauid  besides  that  produced  by  the 
iarmer^s  live  stock,  is  annually  increasing,  and 
it  is  a  happy  circvmstaace  that  it  is  so.  Not 
only  are  sprats  and  other  cheap  fish  bought  up 
in  every  direction^  but  all  northern  Europe, 
and  even  the  South  Sea,  is  searched  for  bonos ; 
refose  train  oil,  and  greaves  are,  to  a  conside- 
rable extent,  also  used,  and  there  are  several 
nanofactofies  in  the  m^ropolis  for  the  prepa- 
Tstkm  of  mannre  powders  of  an  animal  de- 
seriptioiy  such  as  the  urate  of  the  London  Ma- 
nnre Company,  and  the  disinfected  night-soil 
of  M.  Poittevin.  These  are  both,  especially 
the  first,  powerful  enriehers,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  application  by  the  drili 

ANIMAL  PCmONa  Several  animals  are 
Amished  with  liquid  jiiices  of  a  poisonous 
Bstore,  which,  when  injected  into  fresh  wounds, 
oceasioa  the  disease  or  death  of  the  wounded 
animaL  WeU  known  examples  are  famished 
by  the  stiag  of  serpents,  bees,  scorpions,  spi- 
ders, &c.  The  poison  of  the  viper  is  a  yellow 
liquid,  which  lodges  in  two  snmll  vesicles  in 
the  animal's  mouth.  These  communicate  by  a 
tube  with  the  crooked  fangs  which  are  hollow, 
and  teraunaie  in  a  small  cavity.  When  the  ani- 
mal bites,  the  vesicles  are  squeezed,  and  the 
poison  forced  through  the  fangs  into  the 
voond.  TThis  poisonous  juice  occasions  the 
£ual  effects  of  the  viper's  bite.  If  the  vesi- 
cles be  extracted,  or  the  liquid  prevented  from 
ioving  into  the  wound,  the  bite  is  harmless. 
U  has  a  yellow  eodour,  resembling  gum,  but  no 
tute ;  and  when  applied  to  the  tongue  occa^ 
ftons  numbness.  The  poison  of  the  viper, 
s*d  of  serpents  in  general,  is  most  hurtful 
vhea  mixed  with  the  bk>od.  .Taken  into  the 
sumach,  it  kills  if  the  quantity  be  considera- 
b^  Fontana  has  ascertained  that  its  fatal  ef- 
^ts  are  proportional  to  its  quantity  compared 
vith  the  quantity  of  the  blood.  Hence  the 
^?XT  diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  animal 
ificreases.  Small  birds  sad  quadrupeds  die 
^BflMdiately  when  th^  are  bitten  by  a  viper ; 
bat  to  an  adult  the  bile  seldom  proves  fataL 
"8v«et  oil,"  says  Mr-  Beckforcf,  "has  long 
been  esteemed  as  a  certain  antidote  to  the  bite 
ofi  riper ;  some  sho-oJd  be  apphed  U>  the  part, 
iod  8ome  taken  ini^raidly;  but*  the  common 


oheese-remiet;  externally  applied,  is  asserted  ta- 
bs a  more  efficacious  remedy  than  oiL  Ammo- 
nia, or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  has  also  been  pro- 
posed as  an  antidote.  It  was  introduced  in  cour 
sequence  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Mead,  that  the 
poison  was  of  an  acid  nature.  The  numerous 
trials  of  that  medicine  by  Fontana  robbed  it 
of  all  its  celebrity ;  but  it  has  been  lately  re- 
vived and  recommended  by  Br.  Ramsay  as  a 
certain  cure  for  the  bile  of  the  rattlesnake." 
{Pkil  Mag,  vol.  xvii,  p.  125.) 

The  venom  of  the  bee  and  the  wasp  is  also 
a  liquid  contained  in  a  small  vesicle,  forced 
through  the  hollow  tube  of  the  sting  into  the 
wound  inflicted  by  that  instrument.  From  the 
experiments  of  Fontana  we  learn  that  it  bears 
a  striking  resepblance  to  the  poison  of  the 
viper.  That  of  the  bee  is  much  longer  in 
drying  when  exposed  to  the  air  than  the  venom 
of  the  wasp.  The  sting  of  the  bee  should  be 
immediately  extracted ;  and  the  best  applica- 
tion is  opiun^  and  olive  oil ;  one  drachm  of 
•the  former  finely  powdered,  rubbed  down  with 
an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  applied  to  the  part 
affected  by  means  of  lint,  which  should  be 
frequently  renewed.  (See  Bks.)  The  poison 
of  the  scorpion  resembles  that  of  the  viper. 
But  its  taste  is  hot  and  acid,  which  is  the  case 
also  with  the  venom  of  the  bee  and  the  wasp. 
No  experiments  upon  which  we  can  rely  have 
been  made  upon  the  poison  of  the  spider 
tribe.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
aninoals  destroy  their  prey,  and  even  one 
another,  we  cannot  doubt  that  their  poison  is 
sufficiently  virulent.  {Metid  and  Fontana  on 
Poisons/  Tkomton*M  Chan.  vol.  iv.  pp.  531— 
533.) 

[Soil  poultices  of  fresh  flesh,  bread  and  milk, 
or  in  the  absence  of  these,  even  mud,  are  excel- 
lent applications  to  stings  of  insects  and  eves 
the  bites  of  the  most  venomous  snakes.  The 
vaunted  specifics  recommended  in  such  cases 
for  internad  use,  are  not  to  be  compared  in  effi- 
cacy with  the  timely  application  of  a  poultice  of 
the  flesh  of  a  chicken  or  other  animal  recently 
killed.  The  flesh  of  the  rattle-snake  itself  is  in 
some  parts  of  America  reckoned  to  possess  spe- 
cific virtues,  and  doubtless  will  answer  nearly, 
if  not  quite  as  well,  as  any  other  good  soft  and 
moist  poultice,  which  will  seldom  fail  to  effect 
a  cure  when  promptly  applied  and  frequently 
renewed.  In  this  way  the  irritation  and  in- 
flammation induced  by  the  poison  in  the  part 
bitten  is  often  arrested  at  once,  and  prevented 
from  extending  to  vital  parts.  These  conclu- 
sions are  the  results  of  experiments  made  with 
the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake,  in  which  the 
most  celebrated  Indian  and  X)ther  specifics 
were  used  with  little  if  any  advantage.] 

ANJOU  CABBAGE.  An  excellent  vege* 
table  both  for  the  kitchen  and  the  food  of  catUe. 

The  great  Anjou  cabbage,  said  the  Marquis 
de  Turbilly,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  legnmin* 
Qus  plants  for  country  use.  It  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  not  excepting  even  the  most 
indififerent,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  dunged. 
The  seeds  of  this  cabbage  are  commonly  sown 
in  June,  in  a  quarter  of  good  mould,  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  watered  from  time  to  time 
in  case  of  drought  The  plants  will  rise  pretty 
speedily,  and  should  be  thinned  soon  after, 
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tMiererer  they  stand  too  thick.  The  next  e«re 
is  to  keep  tiiem  free  ftom  weeds  whilst  they 
Gontiniie,  by  hoeing  the  ground  between  them. 
About  the  first  of  November  (probably  Sep- 
tember or  October  would  be  better  in  this  eU- 
mate),  they  should  be  transplanted  into  the 
field  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  should 
be  planted  there  in  trenches  dug  with  a  spade, 
pretty  deep;  that  is,  they  should  be  bailed 
almost  up  to  the  leaves.  The  distance  between 
them  should  be  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half 
every  way,  according  to  the  soiL  Partioalar 
eaxe  should  be  taken  never  to  plant  them  with 
a  dibble,  as  gardeners  plant  other  sorts  of  cab- 
bages. A  layer  of  dnng  should  be  spread  along 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  the  roots  of  the 
transplanted  cabbages  covered  therewith.  The 
mould  taken  out  should  then  be  returned  back 
upon  the  dung ;  and,  as  the  trench  will  then 
no  longer  hold  il  all,  there  will  remain  a  ridge 
between  each  row  of  cabbages.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  ensuing  May,  the  ground  should 
be  well  stirred  between  the  plants  with  a  spade, 
or  some  otiier  proper  instniment,  and  its  whole 
sur&ce  laid  quite  level.  After  this,  nothing 
more  remains  to  be  done,  except  pulling  up 
die  weeds,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  appear. 

In  the  month  of  June,  sudi  of  these  ctLbbages 
as  are  already  large,  and  do  not  turn  in  their 
leaves  for  cabbaging,  but  stm  continue  green, 
begin  to  be  fit  for  use,  and  soon  arrive  at  their 
ftdi  perfection,  which  they  retain  till  the  next 
spring,  when  th^y  begin  to  run  up,  and  after- 
wards blossom.  Their  seeds  ripen  towards 
the  end  of  July,  and  what  is  intended  for  sow- 
ing should  then  be  gathered.  In  Anjou,  when 
these  cabbages  are  entireUr  run  up,  mey  gene- 
rally grow  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet; 
sometimes  they  reach  to  eight  feet  and  a,  half, 
or  nine  feet;  nay,  some  have  even  been  seen 
of  a  greater  height  From  the  month  of  June, 
when  these  cabbages  begin  to  be  fit  for  use, 
their  leaves  are  gathered  from  time  to  time, 
and  they  shoot  out  again.  They  are  large, 
excellent  food,  and  so  tender  that  they  are 
dressed  with  a  moment's  boiling.  They  never 
Occasion  any  flatulencies  or  uneasiness  in  the 
stomach ;  and  are  also  veiy  good  for  catde, 
which  eat  diem  greedily.  They  likewise 
ereatly  increase  the  milk  of  cows.  Such  are 
me  properties  of  this  kind  of  cabbage,  which 
is  greatly  esteemed  in  the  districts  formerly 
denominated  Anjou,  Poitou,  Brittany,Le  Maine, 
and  some  other  neighbouring  provinces.  In 
(he  first,  farmers  were  formeriy  bound  by  their 
leases  to  plant  early  a  certain  number  of  these 
dabbages,  and  to  leave  a  certain  number  of 
them  standing  when  they  quitted  their  farms. 

ANNONA  (lyUoba).  The  fMh  Ameriean 
Fapmo,  This  is  the  only  sort  which  will  grow 
in  the  open  air  in  England.    [See  Papaw.] 

ANNOTTA,  or  ARNOTTA  (Pr.  roeout 
Ger.  orUang  It.  mnana).  In  rural  economy, 
anatto  or  amatto,  for  it  is  written  in  various 
ways,  is  a  colouring  substance,  or  dye,  ob- 
tained from  the  skin  or  pulp  of  the  kernel  of 
the  Bum  ordiana  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Of  the  preparation  of  this  matter  from  the 

red  pulp  whioh  covers  die  seeds,  Mr.  Miller 

Hives  the  following  accounts— The  contents  of 
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the  fruit  are  taken  out  and  thrown  inlo  a 
wooden  ressel,  where  as  mtteh  hot  water  is 
poured  upon  tfiem  as  is  necessary  to  suspend 
Uie  red  powder  or  pulp,  and  this  is  gradoaHy? 
washed  off  with  the  assistance  of  the  hand,  or 
of  a  spatula,  or  spoon.  When  thC'Seeds  appear 
quite  naked,  tfiey  are  Hdcen  Out,  and  the  wash 
is  left  to  setde ;  after  udiich  tiie  water  is  gently 
pourod  away,  and  the  sedimait  put  into  shal^ 
low  vessels  to  be  dried  by  degrees  in  die  shade. 
After  acquiring  a  due  consistence,  it  is  made 
into  bails  or  cakes,  (which  aiw  known  in  com* 
merce  as  tiie  Jk^^  or  eake,  and  roil  ainotta,  and 
CQitaes  diiefly  from  Cayenne,)'  and  set  to  dry  in 
an  airy  place  until  it  be  perfectly  firm.  8«ma 
persons  first  pound  the  contents  of  the  ftmit 
with  wooden  p^des;  then,  eoveriiig  diem 
with  water^  leave  them  to  steep  six  days. 
This  liquor  being  passed  through  a  cdarse 
sieve,  and  afterwards  through  three  finer  ones, 
it  is  again  put  into  the  vat  or  wooden  ressel, 
and  left  to  ferment  a  week ;  it  is  then  boiled 
until  it  be  pretty  thiek;  and  when  cool  spread 
out  to  dry,  and  afterwards  made  up  into  bttUs, 
which  are  usually  wrapped  up  in  banana 
leaves. 

Arnotta,  when  of  good  quality,  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  fire,  bright  within,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
capable  of  being  dissolved  in  water.  But  the 
substance  commonly  met  with  under  fills  name 
is  a  preparation  made  by  the  druggists,  in 
which  madder  is  probably  a  priaefpal  ingre- 
dient ;  it  is  of  a  brick  colour,  and  a  hard  com- 
pact texture.  Arnotta  is  mutfh  used  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  other  cheese  counties,  and  in 
the  butter  dairies.  The  method  of  using  the 
soft,  or  genuine  sort,  is  simply  by  dissolving 
such  a  quantity  as  is  neeessaiy  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  milk ;  aHowing  such  partieles  as  will 
not  dissolve  to  settle  to  die  bottom.  The  milk 
thus  coloured  is  dien  poured  off,  and  mixed 
with  that  which  is  to  be  made  into  cheese. 
But  when  the  hard  preparation  is  used,  pieces 
of  it  are  frequ^ndy  under  the  necessity  of  being 
rubbed  against  a  hard,  smooth,  even«faced 
pebble,  or  other  stone,  being  previously  wetted 
with  milk  to  forward  the  levigation,  and  to 
collect  the  particles  as  dwy  are  loosened.  For 
this  purpose,  a  dish  of  milk  is  generally  placed 
upon  the  cheese-ladder;  and,  as  the  stone  be- 
comes loaded  with  levigated  matter,  the  pieces 
are  dipped  in  the  milk  from  time  to  time,  until 
die  milk  in  the  dish  appear  to  be  sufliciently 
coloured.  The  stone  and  the  *•  colouring 
being  washed  clean  in  the  milk,  it  is  stirred 
briskly  about  in  the  dish ;  and,  having  stood  a 
few  minutes  for  the  suspended  particles  of 
colouring^natter  to  settle,  is  returned  into  the 
cheese-cowl;  pouring  it  ofi*  gently,  so  as  to 
leave  any  sediment  which  may  have  fallen 
down  in  die  bottom  of  the  dish.  Hie  grounds 
are  dien  rubbed  trith  die  finger  on  die  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  fresh  nrilk  added,  until  all  the 
finer  particles  be  mupcnded:  and  in  this  the 
skill  in  colouring  principally  consists.  If  any 
fragments  have  been  btwen  ofi*  in  die  opera- 
tion, they  remain  at  the  libttom  of  the  dish : 
hence  the  superiority  of  a  nard  closely-textured 
material,  which  will  not  bredr  off  or  crumble 
in  rubbing.  The  deceetion  of  arnotta  has  h 
peculiar  smelt  anda£sagreeaible  flavour.  Aa 
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of  amotta  will  cokmr  About  twenty 
of  10  or  It  lbs.  eieh.  The  rotlt 
wnaXif  veigb  t  or  t  ob.  eaeb.  in  Gkracesteiw 
skiiCyU  ia.  Moal  lo  aUow  1  ok.  to  a  ewt  of 
cheese;  in  Cheslure*  8  jpeanyweigiiis  to  a 
direse  of  60  Ibt.  By  the  Spanish  Ameiicana^ 
it  is  minBi  with  their  chocolaia.  The  average 
aamial  import  of  amotta  [into  England]  ia 
the  three  yean  ending  ia  18S1,  was  129,688 
lbs.    (Cua^  Fanes. j  Jf<h$ik>A's  Com.  Dietif 

ANNUAL  MEADOW^RASaL     See  Poa 

AVWA.  

ANNUAL  FLAMT&  Such  as are4>nly  of 
ese  Test's  dniatioii,  or  which  come  ap  in  the 
iprisg  sad  die  in  the  aatamn.  They  are  fk«- 
qsentiy  deaominatixi  sinply  aaisvali.  Wheat, 
oais.  biiiey,  beans,  pMS,  dec,  are  of  this  kind. 

ANNULAR.  Having  the  fonn  or  resemp 
Uasceofariag;  "nns  appearance  is  observed 
is  the  wood  of  some  kinds  of  trees  alter  they 
hste  bsea  cot  down;  and  in  the  horns  of 
catde  snd  sheep,  l^  which  their  ages  may  in 
some  measure  be  ascertained. 

ANODYNE.  In  farriefy,  a  term  applkd 
to  such  aedieinea  as  ease  psin  and  procore 


N0BCC7.    In  fiizmiy,  a  term  applied  to 
a  wast  of  appetite. 

ANT.  A  tort  of  inseet,  extremely  injurious 
topastnie  lands  and  gardens;  in  the  former 
bjthrowiiig  ap  hills,  and  in  the  latter  by  feed> 
iog  o&  the  frait,  dice.  The  best  methods  of 
heepisgthem  froas  trees,  are  those  of  having 
tte  earth  roond  them  constantly  dog  up,  and 
the  applieation  of  saw-dust,  eoaWashes,  or 
other  suiten  of  the  same  kind,  about  their 
nMa.  The  same  purpose  may  be  effected  by 
teveriag  the  bottom  part  of  the  trees  wiA  tar; 
bst,  as  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  tree^  night-soil 
■Bf, perfa^s,  answer  better;  as  it  is  found  to 
teroy  tkem  whan  spread  upon  or  put  into 
dKir  hills.  A  Uqaor,  prepared  by  boilmg  rain- 
water with  bla^-aoap  and  sulphur,  has  been 
■telle  sse  of  fiMT  destroying  those  animab,  it  is 
teid,  with  considerable  success.  Where  this 
li^Qor  is  employed,  care  shouM  betaken  that 
the  gvoand  where  they  inhabit  be  perfectly 
tetoniedwhhiL 

ANT-HILLa  The  habitations  of  ants,  con- 
»>tiag  of  little  eminences,  composed  of  small 
ftttieles  of  sand  or  earthy  lightly  and  artfully 
w  together.  These  hills  are  very  detrimental 
^  ihe  Ihnner,  depriving  him  of  as  much  land 
te  the  hills  cover,  u4rich  may  often  be  eom>- 
P^  at  a  tenth  part,  or  more,  of  his  grass- 
hads.  And  ia  some  plaees,  where  negligence 
tes  nfered  them  to  multiply,  almost  half  of  it 
tea  hern  rendered  useless,  the  hills  standing 
** ^^Btk together  as  grass-cooks  in  ahay-fleld: 
|tel  vfaai  IB  Yery  surprising  is,  that,  by  some, 
«>•  iadokeaee  is  defended,  by  affirming,  tiiat 
■JUtes  or  superficies  of  their  land  is  thereby 
n^tesed;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  veiy 
™^  w  no  grass  ever  grows  hereon ;  and, 
•^'•fetei  if  the  sur&ee  be  increased,- the  pit>- 
*te  is  proponiondily  decreased. 
.  laopter  to  remove  the  hills,  and  destroy  the 
'**^^  it  has  been  aoustom  in  some  places* 
^^  Spaaing  of  winter,  and  often  when  the 


weather  was  not  very  cold,  to  dig  up  tiie  antw 
hills  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surfhce  of 
the  ground,  and  then  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  and 
scatter  the  fragments  about.  But  this  practice 
only  <tis8eminates  the  ants,  instead  of  destrtff- 
ing  them,  as  they  hide  themselves  among  the 
roots  of  the  grass  for  a  litde  time,  and  then  col- 
lect themselves  together  again  upon  any  little 
eminence,  of  which  there  are  great  numbera 
ready  for  their  purpose,  such  as  the  circular- 
ridges  round  the  hollows  where  the  Mils  stood 
before.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mach  better  method 
to  cut  the  hills  entirely  ofl;  rather  tower  than 
the  surface  of  the  land,  and  to  let  them  lie 
whole  at  a  little  distance,  with  their  bottom  up- 
wards :  by  this  means  the  ants,  who  continue 
in  their  habitations  until  the  rains,  running 
into  their  holes  of  communication,  and  stag^ 
naling  in  the  holtowe  formed  by  the  remoi^ 
of  dte  hills  and  the  frosts,  which  now  readil^f 
penetrate,  will  be  destroyed.  If  a  little  soot  is 
sown  on  the  places,  it  will  contribute  to  the 
intended  effect,  liie  hflls,  when  rendered 
mellow  by  the  fh>sts,  msy  be  broken  and  dis* 
persed  i^ut  the  land.  By  this  ntethod  of 
cutting  off  the  hlHs,  one  other  advantage  if 
gained;  the  land  soon  becomes  even  and  lit 
for  mowing,  and  the  little  eminences  being  ret 
moved,  the  insects  are  exposed  to  the  rain^ 
whiah  is  destructive  to  them.  In  wet  wuather 
these  insects  are  apt  to  accumulate  heaps  of 
sandy  particles  among  the  grass,  called  by 
labourers  sprout-hills,  which  quickly  take  off 
theedge  of  the  scythe.  These  hills  which  are 
very  light  and  compressible,  may  be  remove^ 
by  frequent  heavy  rolling. 

ANTHELMINTIC.  In  fhrriery,  a  term  ap* 
pHed  to  such  remedies  as  are  supposed  to 
destroy  or  carry  off  ttue  worms  which  lodge  in 
the  intestines  of  an  animaL 

ANTHOXANTHUM  ODORATUM.  The 
sweet-scented  vernal  jgnas.  [See  PASToaa 
GuAssss,  Plate  6,  a.]  This  grass  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  herbage  of  pastures  on  almost 
every  kind  of  soil,  though  it  only  attains  to 
perfection  on  those  that  are  deep  and  moist 
The  chief  property  duU  gives  merit  to  diis 
grass  is  its  early  growth,  though,  in  this  re<- 
spect,  it  is  inferior  to  several  otiier  species^ 
which  are  later  in  flowering.  It  thrives  best 
when  combined  with  many  different  species^ 
and  is  therefore  a  true  permanent  pasture 
grass.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  parucularly 
liked  by  cattle,  though  eaten  in  pastures  ia 
commoa  with.otfaers.  Mr.  Grant,  of  Leighton, 
laid  down  a  field  ofconsiderable  exteat,  one-half 
of  which  was  sown  with  this  grass  and  white 
clover,  the  other  half  with  meadow  foxtail  and 
red  clover.  The  sheep  would  not  touch  the 
sweet«scented  vernal  and  white  clover,  but 
kept  constantly  on  the  foxtail  grass,  though  the 
dwarfish  nature  of  the  sweet-scented  vernal 
had  occasioned  an  unusual  degree  of  luxuri- 
ance of  the  white  cloVer  with  which  it  was 
combined.  This  would  indicate  that  it  is  not, 
when  single,  or  when  combined  with  but  two  or 
three  di&rent  species,  very  grateful  to  cattle. 
The  chemical  examination  of  its  nutritive 
qualities  shows,  that  it  does  not  abound  in  sac- 
charine matter,  but  chiefly  in  maeilage;  and 
die  insoluble  extract  is  in  a  greater  proportion 
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than  in  many  other  grasses.  Its  merits,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  early  growth,  continuing  to 
T^etate  and  throw  up  flowering  stalks  till  the 
end  of  autumn,  and  its  hardy  and  permanent 
nature,  sufficiently  uphold  its  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  composition  of  all  permanent  pastures. 
The  superior  nutritive  qualities  of  its  latter- 
math,  are  a  ^reat  recommendation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grazing,  the  stalks  heing  of  but  little 
utility,  as  they  are  generally  left  untouched  by 
the  cattle,  provided  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
herbage.  It  is  said  to  give  to  new-mown  hay 
that  delightful  smell  which  is  peculiar  to  it;  if 
it  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  that  pleasant  smell, 
it  is  certainly  more  powerful  when  combined 
with  the  grasses  which  compose  hay.  About 
the  middle  of  April  it  comes  into  flower,  and 
the  seed  is  ripe  generally  about  the  first  or 
second  week  of  June.  The  fragrance  of  this, 
and  some  other  of  the  grasses,  so  abundant  in 
our  English  pastures,  arises,  it  is  said,  from 
the  presence  of  benzoic  acid.  An  essential 
oil  of  an  agreeable  flavour  may  be  extracted 
from  this  grass,  which  is  valued  as  a  mild  aro- 
matic, and  stimulant. 


Sir  H.  Davy  has  shown  that  the  nutritive 
matter  of  the  grass,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe, 
consists  of  mucilage,  or  starch,  43,  saccharine 
matter,  4,  and  bitter  extract  and  salt,  3—60. 
The  leaves,  or  first  growth  of  the  spring, 
affi)rded  me  of  mucilage,  40,  saccharine  mat- 
ter, 1,  bitter  extractive,  9—60.  The  bitter  ex« 
tractive  is  here  much  greater  in  the  leaves 
than  in  the  culms  and  leaves  combined, 
"vMch  is  the  ease  witii  all  the  grasses  I  have 
made  trial  ot,  though  in  d^rent  propo^ 
tions. 

The  proportional  value  ^vliieh  the  grass,  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  is  as  13  to  4.  The  propor- 
tional value  which  the  grass  of  the  latter-madi 
bears  to  that  of  the  seed  crop,  is  nearly  as  13 
to  9 ;  and  the  proportional  vtdue  or  nourish- 
ment contained  in  the  autumn  grass,  exceeds 
that  of  the  first  grass  of  the  spring  as  9  to  7. 
The  comparative  produce  of  the  herbage,  at 
difierent  periods,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  foUowing  table:— (AtneAnr't  HarU  Oram. 
Wob.) 
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ANTICOR.  In  farrieiy,  a  disease  among 
horses,  arising  from  an  inflammation  in  the 
gullet  and  throat,  or  a  kind  of  quinsy.  The 
swelling  sometimes  extends  as  far  as  the 
sheath;  and  is  attended  with  fever,  great  de- 
pression, weakness,  and  a  total  loss  of  ap- 
petite. 

ANTIDOTE.   8eePoi8ov,andAviXAL«nd 

VSOBTABLX  Po  ISO  ITS. 

ANTIMONY,  8ULPHURET  OP.  In  far- 
riery,  a  mineral  substance,  of  a  shining,  stri- 
ated appearance,  hard,  brittle,  and  very  heavy. 
It  is  employed  as  a  remedy  in  many  diseases 
of  horses  and  other  animals,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  fattening  cattle  and  hogs 
with  advantage.  An  ounce  is  the  common 
quantity  for  a  full-grown  animal,  which  may 
be  repeated  according  to  circumstances.  It  is 
composed  according  to  Dr.  J.  Davy  (Phil 
Trans.  1812,  p.  231),  of 
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ANTISEPTIC  SUBSTANCES.  In  agricul- 
ture, are  such  substances  as  have  a  tendency 
to  resist  the  putrefaction  and  decay  of  animid 
and  vegetable  matters. 

ANTISPASMODICS.  In  ferriery,  are  such 
medicines  as  are  suited  to  cure  spasmodic  af- 
fections. Opium,  assafoBtida,  and  the  essential 
oils  of  many  vegetables,  are  the  most  powerful 
remedies  of  this  kind. 

ANTLER  (Fr.  andauiiler).  Property  the 
first  branches  of  a  stag's  horns ;  but,  popularly 
and  generally,  any  of  his  branches,  and  so 
used,  by  p9etic  license,  in  all  our  modem 
authors. 
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AORTAL  ARTERIES,  of  v^r^tmbles.    The 

large  vessels  destined  to  convey  the  elaborated 
juice  or  blood  of  plants  to  the  leaves  and  ex* 
tremities,  are  so  denominated  by  Dr.  Darwin. 

APERIENTS.  In  farriery,  are  such  reme- 
dies as  are  calculated  to  keep  the  bowels  of 
animals  in  a  gentle  open  state. 

APHERNOUSLI.  or  ARKENOU6LL  A 
species  of  fir,  pine,  or  pinaster,  which  grows 
wild  on  the  Alps. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  frequently  large, 
and  has  many  uses  for  internal  work.  The 
branches  resemble  those  of  the  spruced:  bat 
the  cones  are  more  round  in  the  middle,  being 
of  a  purplish  colour,  shaded  with  black.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk,  or  bole  of  the  tree,  is  not 
reddish  like  the  bark  of  the  pine,  but  of  a 
whitish  cast  like  that  of  the  fir.  The  husk,  or 
sort  of  shell,  which  encloses  the  kernels,  is 
easily  cracked,  and  the  kernels  are  covered 
with  a  brown  skin,  which  peels  oflf;  they  are 
about  as  large  as  a  common  pea,  triangular 
like  buckwheat,  and  white  and  soft  as  a 
blanched  almond;  of  an  oily  agreeable  taste, 
but  leaving  in  the  mouth  that  small  degree  of 
asperity  which  ia  peculiar  to  wild  fruits,  and 
is  not  unpleasant.  These  kernels  sometimes 
make  a  part  in  a  Swiss  dessert ;  they  supply 
the  place  of  mushroom-buttons  in  ragouts,  and 
are  also  recommended  in  consumptive  cases. 

Wainscoting,  flooring,  and  other  joiner's 
work,  may  be  made  with  the  planks  of  apher- 
nousU,  which  is  a  wood  of  a  finer  grain,  and 
more  beautifully  variegated  than  deiU»  and  the 
smell  is  more  agreeable.  The  aphemousli  is 
u  tree  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  groirth,  and  will 
bear  removing  when  it  is  youn^  even  in  dry 
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wina -weather.  From  this  tree  is  extracted 
a  white  odoriferous  resin.  The  wood  also 
makes  ezceUent  tuing  in  stoves,  oyens,  and 
tains. 

[APHIDIAN8.  A  groap  of  minute  insects, 
vhich  includes  those  commonly  called  plani' 
JKoe.  Some  of  these  insects  have  the  power  of 
leaping,  hke  &e  leaf-hoppers,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  differ.  These  hoppers  are  hy  no 
means  so  prolific  as  other  kinds  of  plant-lice, 
sisce  they  produce  only  one  brood  during  the 
year.  They  live  in  groups,  composed  of  about 
a  dozen  indivkhuds  each,  upon  the  stems  and 
leayes  of  plants,  the  juices  of  which  they  im- 
bibe through  their  tubular  bealcs.  The  young 
are  often  covered  with  a  substance  resembling 
fine  cotton  arranged  in  flakes.  This  is  the  case 
with  some  which  are  found  on  the  alder  and 
birch  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Another  tribe  of  aphidians  called  Thripf, 
are  rery  small  aad  slender  insects,  exceed- 
ingly active  in  their  motions.  They  live  on 
leaves,  flowers,  buds,  dec.  Their  punctures 
appear  to  poison  plants,  and  oflen  occasion 
defonnities  in  the  leaves  and  blossoms.  The 
peach  tree  sometimes  suffers  severely  from 
their  attacks,  as  from  those  of  the  true  plant- 
lice;  and  they  are  found  beneath  the  leaves,  in 
little  hollows  caused  by  their  irritatilig  punc- 
tures. The  sane  applications  that  are  em- 
ployed for  the  destruction  of  plant-lice  may  be 
used  with  advantage  upon  plants  infested  with 
Tkript.  {Dr,  Barn»*9  Report  m  DairueHve 
hsed*,)] 

(APIQDE8,  or  pkmt-iiee,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  are  found  upon  almost  all  parts 
of  plants,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  which 
dees  not  harbour  one  or  two  kinds  peculiar  to 
itself.  They  are  exceedingly  prolific,  and 
Reaomur  has  proved  that  one  individual,  in 
ive  generations,  may  become  the  progenitor 
of  nearly  six  thousand  millions  of  descendants. 
It  oflen  happens  that  the  succulent  extremi- 
ties and  stems  of  plants  will,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  become  completely  coated 
^th  a  living  mass  of  little  lice.  These  arc 
usually  wingless,  consisting  of  the  young  and 
of  the  females  only ;  for  winged  individuals 
appear  only  at  particular  seasons,  usually  in 
^  autumn,  but  sometimes  in  the  springs  and 
l^re  are  small  males  and  larger  females. 
Alter  pairiag,  the  latter  lay  their  eggs  upon  or 
i^ar  the  lea^buds  of  the  plant  upon  which 
^  live,  and,  together  with  their  males,  soon 
Af^rvards  perish.  The  genus  to  which  plant- 
lice  bekmg  is  called  Aphitt,  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  to  exhaust.  They  hatch  out  in  the 
spring  and  immediately  begin  to  pump  up  sap 
£n»n  the  tender  buds,  stems,  and  leaves,  in- 
crease rapidly  in  size  and  quickly  come  to  ma^ 
tohty. 

''Planvlice  seem  to  lore  society,  and  ofken 
herd  together  in  dense  masses,  each  one  re- 
maining fixed  10  the  plant  by  means  of  its  long 
tubular  beak;  and  they  rarely  change  their 
piaces  till  they  have  exhausted  the  part  first 
AOacked.  The  attitudes  and  manners  of  .these 
ii^  creatures  are  exceedingly  amusing, 
yben  disturbed,  like  restive  horses,  they  be- 
gin to  kick  and  sprawl  in  the  most  ludicrous 
naaner.  They  may  be  seen,  at  times,  sus- 


pended by  their  beaks  alone,  and  throwing  up 
their  legs  as  if  in  a  high  frolic,  but  too  much 
engaged  in  sucking  to  withdraw  their  beaks. 
As  they  take  in  great  quantities  of  sap,  they 
would  soon  become  gorged  if  they  did  not  get 
rid  of  the  superabundant  fluid  through  the  two 
little  tubes  or  pores  at  the  extremity  of  their 
bodies.  When  one  of  them  gets  running-ovef 
full,  it  seems  to  communicate  its  uneasy  sen- 
sations, by  a  kind  of  animal  magnetism,  to  the 
whole  flock,  upon  which  they  all,  with  one  ac- 
cord, jerk  upwards  their  bodies,  and  eject  a 
shower  of  the  honeyed  fluid.  The  leaves  and 
bark  of  plants  much  infested  by  these  insects, 
are  often  completely  sprinkled  over  with  drops 
of  this  sticky  fluid,  which,  on  drying,  becomes 
dark  coloured,  and  gready  disfigures  the  foliage. 
This  appearance  has  been  denominated  honey- 
dew  ;  but  there  is  anotlier  somewhat  similar 
production  observable  on  plants,  after  very  dry 
weather,  which  has  received  the  same  name, 
and  consists  of  an  extravasation  or  oozing  of 
the  sap  from  the  leaves.  We  are  often  ap- 
prized of  the  presence  of  plantrlice  on  plants 
gfrowing  in  the  open  air  by  the  ants  ascending 
and  descending  the  stems.  By  observing  the 
motions  of  the  latter  we  soon  ascertain  that  the 
sweet  fluid  discharged  by  ihe  lice  Is  the  occa- 
sion of  these  visits.  The  stems  swarm  with 
slim  and  hungry  ants  running  upwaids,  and 
others  lazily  descending  with  their  bellies 
swelled  almost  to  bursting.  When  arrived  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plant-lice,  they 
greedily  wipe  up  the  sweet  fluid  which  haS  dis- 
tilled from  ihem,  and,  when  this  fails,  th^ 
station  themselves  among  the  lice,  and  catch 
the  drops  as  they  fall.  The  lice  do  not  seem 
in  the  least  annoyed  by  the  ants,  bht  live  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  ttiem;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ants,  though  unsparing 
of  other  insects  weaker  than  themselves, 
upon  which  they  frequently  prey,  treat  the 
plant-lice  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  caress- 
ing them  with  their  sntennse,  and  apparently 
inviting  them  to  give  out  the  fluid  by  patting 
their  sides.  Nor  are  the  lice  inattentive  to 
these  solicitations,  wh^n  in  a  state  to  gratify 
the  ants,  for  whose  sake  they  not  only  seem  to 
shorten  the  periods  of  the  discharge,  but  actu- 
ally yield  the  fluid  when  thus  pressed.  A  sin- 
gle louse  has  been  known  to  give  it  drop  by 
drop  successively  to  a  number  of  ants,  that 
were  waiting  anxiously  to  receive  it  When 
the  plant-lice  Cast  their  skins,  the  ants  in- 
stantly remove  the  latter,  nor  will  they  allow 
any  dirt  or  rubbish  to  remain  upon  or  about 
them.  They  even  protect  them  from  their 
enemies,  and  run  about  them  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine to  drive  away  the  little  ichneumon  flies 
that  ars  forever  hovering  near  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  bodies  of  the  lice." 

Plant-Uce  difl^er  much  in  form,  colour,  length 
of  tubes,  Ac.  The  Rtne^m  {Aphu  RnmiS 
has  a  long  tube.  The  cabbage-louse  (Apmi 
Bf^a0tiem)  has  also  long  honey-tubes,  its  body 
I  being  covered  with  a  whitish  mealy  substance. 
This  species  is  very  abundant  on  the  lower 
side  or  cabbage-leaves  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, The  largest  species  of  plant-lice  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Harris,  he  found  in  clusters 
beneath  the  limbs  of  the  pig-nut  hickory.    Hr 
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also  (buiiid  ano&er  large  species  liring  on  the 
under  side  of  the  branches  of  yarious  kinds 
of  willows,  and  clustered  together  in  great 
numbers.  This  species,  the  Doctor  thinks, 
cannot  be  identical  with  the  willow-louse  de- 
scribed by  Linnaeus.  When  crushed,  it  com- 
municates a  stain  of  a  reddish  or  deep  orange 
colour. 

Some  planvlice  live  in  the  ground,  and  de- 
rive their  nourishment  from  the  roots  of 
plants,  which  they  often  exhaust  and  destrov. 
Indian  com  crops  frequently  suffer  severely 
from  their  depredations,  especisdly  when  the 
soil  is  light  and  reduced.  They  are  generally 
of  a  white  colour,  and  are  closely  clustered  to- 
gether on  the  roots.  Dr.  Harris,  from  whose 
Report  all  the  information  upon  diis  subject  is 
obtained,  says  that  he  never  has  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  these  are  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  the  root-Uce  described  by  European 
writers.  It  is  stated  by  those  great  entomolo- 
gists, Kirby  and  Bpence,  that  ants  bestow  the 
same  care  upon  the  root-lice  as  upon  their 
own  offspring,  defending  them  from  the  attacks 
of  other  msects,  bringing  them  in  their  mouths 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  give  them  the 
advantage  of  Uie  sun,  iic*  The  sweet  fluid 
which  exudes  from  them  whilst  pumping  in 
the  si^  of  the  roots,  forms  the  chief  nourish- 
ment of  the  ants  and  thtir  young* 

"  The  injuries  occasioned  by  plant-liee  are 
much  greater  than  would  at  first  be  expected 
from  the  small  sixe  and  extreme  weakness  of 
Ihe  insects ;  but  these  make  up  by  their  num- 
bers what  they  want  in  strength  individually, 
and  thus  become  formidable  enemies  to  vege- 
tation. By  their  punctures,  and  the  quantity 
of  sap  which  they  draw  from  the  leaves,  the 
functions  of  these  important  organs  are  de- 
ranged or  interrupted,  the  food  of  the  plant, 
whioh  is  tibere  elaborated  to  nourish  the  stem 
and  mature  the  fruit,  is  withdrawn,  before  it 
.can  reach  its  proper  destination,  or  is  conta- 
minated and  left  in  a  state  unfitted  to  supply 
(he  wants  of  vegetation.  Plants  are  differently 
affected  by  these  insects.  Some  wither  and 
cease  to  grow,  their  leaves  and  stems  put  on 
a  sickly  appearance^  and  soon  die  from  ex- 
liaustion.  Others,  though  not  killed,  are  great- 
Jy  impeded  in  their  growth,  and  their  tender 
parts,  which  are  attacked,  become  stunted, 
curled,  or  warped.  The  punctures  of  these 
lice  seem  to  poison  some  plants,  and  affect 
.others  in  a  most  singular  manner,  producing 
warts  or  swellings,  which  are  sometmies  solid 
and  sometimes  hollow,  and  contain  in  dieir 
interior  a  swarm  of  lice,  the  descendants  of  a 
.single  individual,  whose  punctures  were  the 
original  cause  of  the  tumour.  I  have  seen 
reddish  tumours^  of  this  kind  as  big  as  a 
jpigeon's  egg,  growing  upon  leaves,  to  which 
they  were  attached  by  a  slender  neck,  and 
containing  thousands  of  small  lice  in  their  in- 
terior. Naturalists  call  these  tumours  galls, 
because  they  seem  to  be  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  oak-galls  which  are  used  in  the 
making  of  ink.  The  lice  which  inhabit  or  pro- 
duce Uiem  generally  differ  from  the  others,  in 
jiaving  shorter  antennss,  being  without  honey- 
tubes,  and  in  frequently  being  cfethed  with  a 
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kind  of  white  down,  which«  however,  disiippeart 
when  the  insect  becomes  winged. 

**  These  downy  plant-lice  are  now  placed  in 
the  genus  Erioaoma,  which  means  woolly  body, 
and  the  most  destructive  species  belonging  to 
it  was  first  described,  under  the  name  of  Aphis 
bniftrOf  by  Mr.  Hausmann,  in  the  year  1801» 
as  mfesting  the  apple-trees  in  Germany.  It 
seems  that  it  had  been  noticed  in  Eni^and  as 
early  as  the  year  1787,  and  has  since  acquired 
there  the  name  of  American  blight,  from  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  it  had  been  import* 
ed  from  this  country.  It  was  known,  however* 
to  the  French  gardeners  for  a  long  time  pre-> 
vious  to  both  of  the  above  dates,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Rennie,  is  found  in  the  orchards 
about  Harfletir,  in  Normandy,  and  is  very  de* 
struetiTe  to  the  apple-trees  in  the  department 
of  Calvados.  There  is  now  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  miscalled  American  blight  is 
not  indigenous  to  this  coimtry,  and  that  it  has 
been  introduced  here  wiA  fruit^rees  firom  Ea-* 
rope.  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  supposed 
that  it  was  not  to  be  found  here  at  all;  but  the 
late  Mr.  Buel  has  stated  that  it  existed  on  his 
apple-trees,  and  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  it 
on  apple-trees  m  Massachusetts,  where,  how« 
ever,  it  still  appears  to  be  rare,  and  conse- 
quently I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  &e 
insects  sufficiently  myself.  The  best  account 
that  I  have  seen  of  diem  is  contained  in 
Knapp's  'Journal  of  a  Naturalist,'  from  which, 
and  from  Hansnumn's  description,  the  Sallow- 
ing observations  are  chiefly  extracted. 

^The  eggs  of  the  woolly  apple-tree  louse  ^re 
so  small  as  not  to  be  distinguished  without  a 
microscope,  and  are  enveloped  in  a  cotton-like 
substance  .furnished  by  the  body  of  the  insect. 
They  are  deposited  in  the  crotches  of  the 
branches  and  in  the  chinks  of  the  bark  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  especially  if 
there  are  suckers  springing  from  the  same 
place.  The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are 
covered  with  a  very  short  and  fine  down,  and 
appear  in  the  sprmg  of  the  year  like  little 
specks  of  mould  on  3ie  trees.  As  the  sea.^on 
advances,  and  the  insect  increases  in  size,  its 
downy  coat  becomes  more  distinct,  and  grows 
in  length  daily.  This  down  is  very  easily  re* 
moved,  adheres  to  ^e  fingers  when  it  is 
touched,  and  seems  to  issue  m>m  all  the  pores 
of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  When  fully 
grown,  the  insects  of  the  first  brood  are  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  when  the  down 
is  rubbed  off,  the  head,  antenne,  sucker,  and 
shins  are  found  to  be  of  a  blackish  colour,  and 
the  abdomen  honey-yellow.  The  jroung  are 
produced  alive  during  the  summer,  are  buried 
in  masses  of  the  down,  and  derive  their  nou« 
rishment  from  the  sap  of  the  bark  and  of  the 
alburnum  or  young  wood  immediately  under 
the  bark.  The  adult  insects  never  acquire 
wings,  at  least  such  is  the  testimony  hoik  of 
Hausmann  and  Knapp,  and  are  destitute  of 
honey-tubes,  but  from  time  to  time  emit  drops 
of  a  sticky  fluid  from  the  extremity  of  the 
body.  These  insects,  though  destitute  of  wings» 
are  conveyed  from  tree  to  tree  by  means  of 
their  long  down,  which  is  so  plentiful  and  so 
light,  as  easily  to  be  wafted  by  the  winds  of 
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aitomiv  aad  thu  tliB  erU  wilLgradiuUly  spread 
dtrojigfaoat  an.  extensiye  orchard.  The  nume- 
nw8  poactnres  of  these  lice  produce  on  the 
tender  shoots  a  cellular  appearuice,  axid  wheoro 
erer  a  colony  of  them  is  established,  warts  or 
(ocrescenees  arise  on  the  bark ;  the  limbs  thus 
attacked  become  sicklj,  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
aad  drop  off;  and»  as  the  infection  spreads 
from  limb  to  limb,  the  whole  tree  becomes 
diseased,  and  eventually  perishes.  In  Glou- 
cestershire, Borland*  so  many  apple-trees  were 
destroyed  by  these  lice  in  the  year  1810.  that 
it  vas  feared  the  making  of  cider  must  be 
abaadoned.  In  the  north  of  England  the  apple- 
trees  are  sreatiy  injured,  and  some  annually 
destroyed  by  them;  and  in  the  year  18S6  they 
abounded  there  in  such  incredible  luxuriance^ 
that  many  trees  seemed,  at  a  short  distance,  9» 
if  the  V  had  been  whitewashed. 

'*  Mr.  Kaofp  thinks  that  remedies  can  prove 
efficacious  in  removing  this  evil  only  upon  a 
small  scale,  and  thai  when  the  injury  has 
existed  for  some  time,  and  extended  its  influ- 
ence over  the  parts  of  a  large  tree,  it  will  take 
its  coarse,  and  the  tree  will  die.  He  says  that 
he  has  removed  this  blight  from  young  trees, 
aad  from  recently  attacked  places  in  those 
more  advanced,  by  painting  over  every  node 
or  infected  part  of  the  tree  with  a  compoaition 
consisting  of  three  ounces  of  melted  resin, 
mixed  wifii  the  same  quantity  of  fish  oil,  which 
is  to  be  put  on  while  warm  with  a  painter's 
brush.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  succeeded  in  axtir* 
pating  the  insects  from  his  own  trees  by  re- 
moving all  the  old  and  rugged  bark,  and  scrub- 
bing the  trunk  and  branches  with  a  bard  brush. 
The  ^plication  of  the  spirits  of  tar,  of  spirits 
of  tnipentine,  of  oil,  urine,  and  of  soft  soap, 
has  been  recommended.  Mr*  Buei  found  that 
oil  soffieed  to  drive  the  insects  from  the  trunks 
aad  branches,  but  that  it  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  roots,  where,  he  stated,  numbers  of  the 
insects  harboured.  The  following  tieatment, 
I  am'  inclined  to  think,  will  prove  as  success- 
fnl  as  any  which  has  heretofore  been  recom- 
mended. 8cr^>e  off  all  the  rough  bark  of  the 
infected  tneSf  and  make  them  perfectly  clean 
aad  smooth  early  in  the  spring ;  then  rub  the 
tronk  and  limbs  with  a  stiff  brush  wet  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  as  hereafter  recommended 
&r  the  destruction  of  bark-lice ;  afbr  which 
remove  the  sods  and  earth  around  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk,  and  with  ^e  scraper,  brush,  and 
alkaline  liquor  cleanse  that  part  as  far  as  the 
loots  can  conveniently  be  uncovered.  The 
earth  and  sods  should  immediatelv  be  carried 
avay,  fresh  loam  should  be  placed  around  the 
nots,and  all  cracks  and  wounds  should  be 
filled  with  grafting  cement  of  clay  or  mortar. 
Small  limbs  and  extremities  of  branches,  if 
u^cted,and  beyond  reach  of  the  applications, 
(honld  be  cut  off  and  burned." 

l)r.  Harris  found  in  Massachusetts  several 
other  species  of  Eriomifna  or  downy  lice,  in- 
habiting various  forest  and  ornamental  trees, 
a^e  of  which  he  thinks  may  have  been  in- 
trodoced  from  abroad. 

J^nae&s.  With  regard  to  the  best  means 
of  destrojring  plant-lice,  Br.  Btarris  recom- 
aKnds  as  follows:  ** Solutions  of  Koap,  or  a 
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mixture  of  soaMuds  and  tobaoco  water,  used 
warm,  and  applied  with  a  watering  pot  or  with 
a  garden  engine,  may  be  einplpyed  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  insects,  u  is  said  that  hot 
water  may  also  be  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose with  safety  ana  success.  The  water, 
tobacco-tea,  or  suds,  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  plants  with  considerable  force,  and  if  they 
are  of  the  cabbage  or  lettuce  kind,  or  other 
plants  whose  lesives  are  to  be  used  as  food, 
they  should  subsequently  be  drenched  tho- 
roughly with  pure  water.  Lice  on  the  extre- 
mities of  branches  may  be  killed  by  bending 
over  the  branches  and  holding  th^m  for  seve- 
ral minutes,  in  warm  and  strong  soap-suds* 
Lice  multiply  much  faster,  and  are  more  inji^ 
riotts  to  plants,  in  a  dry  than  in  a  wet  atmo- 
sphere; hence  in  green  houses,  attention  should 
b«  paid  to  keep  the  air  sufficiently  moist  i  and 
the  lice  are  readily  killed  by  fumigations  with 
tobacco  or  with  sulphur.  To  destroy  subter- 
ranean lice  on  the  roots  of  plants,  I  have  found 
that  watering  with  salt  water  was  useful,  if 
the  plants  were  hardy;  but  tender  herbaceous 
pljBints  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way,  but  may 
sometimes  be  revived,  when  suffering  from 
these  hidden  fo0s,  by  tree  and  frequent  water* 
ing  with  soap-suds. 

A  solution  of  wkaU  oil  soap,  in  the  propoiy 
tion  of  two,  pounds  of  soap  to  fifteen  gallons 
of  water,  is  recommended  as  the  best  known 
means  of  destroying  plantplioe,  and  other  in- 
sects  injurious  to  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits* 
It  was  first  made  Known  by  Mr.  Haggerston^ 
of  Boston,  who  designed  it  originally  for  the 
destruction  of  the  rose-slugrand  received  a  pr^ 
mium  of  $125  ijom  the  Massachusetts  Horticulr 
tural  Society  for  lus  discovery.  In  preparing 
the  solution  of  soap,  the  weight  required  tor  use 
is  to  be  taken  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  a  quart.  Strain 
this  strong  solution  through  a  fine  wire  or  hair 
sieve,  which  takes  out  the  dirt,  and  prevents 
its  stopping  tha  valves  of  the  engine,  or  rose 
of  the  syringe.  Then  add  cold. water  to  bring 
it  to  the  proper  strength,  namely,  about  two 
pounds  of  the  soap  to  fifteen  gallons  of  waOei^ 
and  apply  to  the  rose  bush,  or  other  plant,  with 
a  hand  engine  or  a  syringe,  using  as  much 
force  as  practicable,  saturating  every  part  of 
the  foliage.  What  falls  on  the  ground  wiU  not 
be  lost,  but  do  much  good  in  destroying  worms 
and  enriching  the  soU.  From  its  trifling  cost, 
it  can  be  used  with  proXusioUf  a  hogsh^  of 
13d  gallons  cpstiag  only  about  46  centf.  Tha 
soap  sells  for  a^ut  6  or  7  cents  per  pound* 
Early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evenings  10 
the  proper  time  lor  making  the  application. 
Among  other  insects  mentioned  by  Mr.Has- 
gerston  as  destroyed  by  the  solution  of  wkm 
oil  toapt  are  thei  JpAit,  or  plant-louse,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  brown  flv;  an  insect 
not  quick  in  motion,  very  abundant  on,  and 
destructive  to,  the  young  ahoota  q(  the  roaa, 
pesich  trees,  and  many  other  plants  1  and  the 
black  fly,  a  very  troublesome  and  destructive 
insect,  that  infests  the  young  shoots  of  tho 
cherry  and  the  snowball  tree.  ^  I  have  never^ ' 
he  s^vys,  '^k^own  any  positive  cure  Ibv  thid 
insect  until  this  time.^ 
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"Two  varieties  of  insects  that  are  destrae* 
tiye  to  and  verj  mach  disfigare  erergreens, 
the  Balsam  or  Balm  of  Grilead  fir  in  particular; 
one  an  aphis,  the  other  very  much  like  the 
tose-slng. 

**  The  above  insects  are  all  destroyed  by  one 
application.  If  properly  applied  to  all  parts  of 
the  leaves ;  the  eggs  of  most  insects  continue 
to  hatch  in  rotation  daring  their  season;  to 
keep  the  plants  perfectly  clean,  it  wiU  be  ne- 
cessary to  dress  them  two  or  three  times." 

A^  every  plant  has  its  insect  destroyers,  so 
have  these  their  created  enemies  to  keep  them 
In  check.  If  this  was  not  so,  the  astonishing 
fecundity  of  plantplice  wotdd  make  them  far 
more  formidable  than  at  present.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  plague  might  end. 
The  destroyers  of  plant^lice  described  by  Dr. 
Harris  are  of  three  kinds.— The  first  are  the 
young  or  lanrse  of  the  hemispherical  beetles 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  lady*birds, 
and  scientifically  by  that  of  CoedneUa,  These 
little  beetles  are  generally  yellow  or  red,  with 
black  spots,  or  black,  with  white,  red,  or  yellow 
spots ;  there  are  many  kinds  of  them, 'and  they 
are  very  commoa  and  plentiful  insects,  gene- 
rally diffused  among  plants,  living  upon  plant- 
lice,  and  thus  performing  a  great  service  to 
the  husbandman  and  gardener. 

The  second  kind  of  plant-lice  destroyers  are 
the  young  of  the  gdden-eyed  lace-winged  fiy 
XChrisopa  perh),  a  fly  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
with  four  wings  resembling  lace,  and  eyes  of 
the  brilliancy  of  polished  gold,  as  its  generic 
name  implies.  But,  notwithstanding  its  bril- 
liancy, it  is  extremely  disgusting,  from  the 
x>ffensive  odour  it  exhales.  It  makes  great 
havoc  among  the  plant-lice. 

The  third  and  last  enemy  are  the  maggots 
or  young  of  various  two-winged  flies  belonging 
to  the  genus  £hppku$,  many  of  which  flies  are 
1>lack,  with  yellow  bands  on  their  bodies.  The 
eggs  are  laid  and  the  destructive  maggot 
hatched  immediately  among  the  sluggish  lice 
which  become  its  victims. 

The  more  minute  account  given  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris, of  the  nature  and  habits  of  all  these  in- 
sects, is  extremely  interesting.  (See  his  Report 
mpon  JkiirueHm  tn9ed$  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  in  1841. )7 

APIUM.    See  Csubt  and  PAasur. 

APOPLEXY.  In  farriery,  is  a  disease  which 
is  often  called  the  tiaggert,  to  which  horses 
and  other  animals  are  subject,  and  by  which 
they  drop  down  suddenly,  wi^out  sense  or 
•motion,  except  a  working  of  the  flanks*    (See 

SkBBF,  DnBASM  OF.) 

'  APPETITE.  Horses,  mov«  thscn  most  other 
creatures,  are  subject  to  diseases  of  the  sto- 
oach,  particularly  to  a  want  of  appetite,  and 
a  vitiated  orroracious  appetite. 

Wknt  \ifappMe  is  iHien  a  horse  feeds  poor- 
ly, and  is  apt  to  mangle  his  hay,  or  leave  it  tn 
the  rack,  and  at  the  same  time  gathers  little 
flesh,  his  dung  being  habitually  soft,  and  of  a 
pale  eoUmr.  This  state  of  the  stomach  evi- 
aendy  arises  eilker  from  some  error  in  respect 
of  diet  and  management,  want  of  grass,  or  Irom 
'» relaxed  constittttioii*  in  which  the  stomach 
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and  t)0wels  are  more  particularly  affected  with 
debility.  This  weakness  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans may  be  either  accidental  or  constitution- 
al ;  and  it  may  proceed  from  the  use  of  food 
administered  in  an  improper  state,  such  as  too 
much  scalded  bran,  or  hot  meat  of  any  kind, 
which  relaxes  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  ultimately  produces  a  weak  di- 
gestion, and  consequently  a  los^  of  appetite. 
The  best  method  to  strengthen  and  recover 
horses  in  this  state,  is  to  give  them  gentle 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  especially  in  dry 
weather;  never  to  load  their  stomachs  with 
large  feeds;  and  to^keep  them  as  much  as 
possible  to  a  dry  diet,  indulging  them  now  and 
then  with  a  handful  of  beans  among  their  oats. 
But  where  the  disorder  has  been  caused  by 
over-feeding  with  dry  food,  and  the  neglect  of 
proper  evacuation  and  exercise,  mashes,  with 
gentle  saline  purges,  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  suitable  remedies ;  and  where  horses  do 
not  gain  strength  under  the  above  manage- 
ment, a  run  at  grass  will  most  probably  be 
the  readiest  me&od  of  removing  their  com- 
plaints. 

APPLE.    See  Malvs. 

APPLES  OF  LOVE  {Poma  amma  to- 
nuMto).  These  a|)ples  are  juicy,  and  large  fruit, 
growing  upon  a  low  plant  in  gardens.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  and  small ;  when  the  fruit 
ripens,  it  becomes  red,  containing  soft  juicy 
pulp  and  seeds.  Its  juice  is  cooling  to  the 
system,  and  is  applied  externally  to  remove 
eruptions  upon  the  skin.    (L.  JUbison.)    See 

TOXATO. 

[APPLE-TREE  BLIGHT,  and  Apple-tree 
lice.    See  Afbidks  and  Bki«ht.] 

[APPLE-TREE  BORER.  The  Urva  of  a  kind 
of  beetle.    See  BonKms.] 

APPRAISEMENT.  It  is  not  only  custom- 
ary, but  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
good  condition  of  a  farm,  that  the  outgoing 
tenant  should  be  induced  to*  carry  on  the  pro- 
per course  of  husbandry  up  to  the  period  of  his 
quitting  the  farm ;  notwithstanding  diat  much 
of  the  labour  and  manure  he  bestows  is  for  the 
benefit  of  crops  which  a  succeeding  tenant  will 
reap.  Hence  the  good  practice  has  arisen,  that 
the  outgoing  tenant  shall  be  allowed  for  these 
matters,  according  to^agreement,  or,  in  its  ab- 
sence, by  the  custom  of  the  district,  which 
varies  considerably.  (See  Custom  or  tbx 
Oovxnriks.) 

The  following  reaf  appraisement  of  a  farm 
in  Surrey,  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  an  eminent 
appraiser  of  the  Haymarket,  London,  will  af- 
ford tiie  3roung  farmer  a  complete  view  of  the 
matters  usually  included  in  such  appraise- 
ments. It  is  usual'  for  these  valuations  to  be 
made  by  appraisers,  one  being  appointed  by 
the  outgoing,  and  the  other  by  the  incoming 
tenants,  who  choose  an  umpire  to  decide  in 
case  of  difi'erenee. 

[The  document  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  American  farmer,  since  it  communicatee 
so  many  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  esti- 
mates of  putting  in  crops,  the  value  of  manures, 
various  workings,  rent,  rates,  taxes,  &c.,  in 
England.] 


AppmiaemaU  of  the  Tenanfa  Property  on  the  Farm,  County 

ofStureyj  modi  tkm  99th  Sqaiember,  1841. 
From  ,  outgoing  tenant. 

To  .     ,  incolniDg  tenant 

By  ,  outgoing  tenant's  appraiser. 

And  *         ,  incoming  tenant*s  appraiser. 

Made  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Lease,  vhich  says',  **  at  leaving  the  Landlord  or  Incoming 
Tenant  shall  pay  for  the  Turnips,  Leys',  Seeds' sown,  and  Crops  in  or  on  the  Ground,  Plough- 
ings.  Dressings,  Half  Dressings,  Fallows,  Half  Fallows,  and  preparations  of  the  Land  for  the 
&Unare  and  Underu'oods,  accorduAg  to  their  growth,  and  all  other  Matters  and  Things  accord- 
ing to  the  Custom  of  the  County." 
The  iann  is  principally  a  light  tUmip  soil,  and  consists  of— 

Arable       -       -       -       -       -  .     -      .  297  j  acres. 

Gk-ass 48      — 

Wood 94     ^ 

Hedges       - 10      — 

d09i 

And  has  been  verj  higlhly  cultivated  on  the  fiksotch  Drill  system. 

DREl^fflNG  AND  TILLAGES,  yiz^     , 


Ploughed,  2  horses,  three  .times           -           -           at  10». 
Sidguig  and  splitting   -           •           -           .        »   .    I4i. 
Ox  harrowed,  four  times          -           -           -           -     It.  6<^. 

Small  harrowed,  eight  times    -  •        -           .           -^94. 
Rolledtwiee      .-.•-.      U. 
Handpicking    -           -           -           -           •      ^     . 

Bung,  905  loads            •           -           *           •           -     69. 
Seed,  9  lb.  per  acre,  per  lb.      -           -           -           -     It.  . 

Drilling             -           -           -           -           -            -It. 

Scuffling  twice             •           -           -           -           .-     9f .  6tf . 
Hand^ioeing     -            *           -           -           -           -St* 

Handpicking,  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,    •           •           «  80f. . 

Lowxm  LoAX  Pit,  19  Aoass^— fV«parcr^/r  Wheat. 

Half  dressing,  980  loads  dung  -           •           •           at  Z$* 
Pkioshed  twice,  9  horses         -           •           •           -  lOt. 
Harrowed,  Finlayson               -           -           -           -    3f. 
Ox  harrowed  twice                 -           •           -           -    It.  6i. 

One  year's  ley              .       ••  .           -           -         at  60t. 

Umm  LoAX  Pit,  10  Acnsa.— Aed^.     * 
Two  year's  ley              -          -           -           -        at40t. 

LowsB  l^LimiB,  7  AcBM.— Pta  Stuibk. 

North  Blivhi,  8  XzmtAr^Whiflt  cfier  Cbver. 

Ckyrer  ley         •           -         .-         .-         .-         Jrt  60t. . 
Pkngfaed,  3  hoEses       -          .           -           -         ..  19t. 
Harrowed  smaU»  four  times     -           .         ,.         ^ .         OdL 
Seed,  16  bnshehi           -          •          -         .•           -lOt. . 
Drilling             -           -          -          -           -           .    at.. 

801m  Buens,  H  AsnM^Wkeat 

Composition  earth  and  lime,  164  loads           -          at   St.* 
Konghed,  3  hofics       -           -           .          -•           -  19t.- 
Ha^Towed  small,  four  times    •-         •-           -           -         Oft 
fiecd,  16  bushels            -           -           .          •-           -  lOt.- 
Mlmg                          -          •          -           -           -    »•. 

Carryforward,  •       £ 

£     t.  A 

95  10    0 

11  18    0 

6    9    0 

6    9    0 

1  14    0 

0  17    0 
88  10    0 

1  14    0 
0  17    0 
4    6    0 
6  16    0 

^  10    0 

£     t.   d. 

177  15    0 

50    9    0 
99  10    0^ 

90    0    0 

16  10    0 

.  89    4    0 
38  17    0 

64  10    0 

19    0    0 

1  16    0 

1  16    0 

94    0    0 
4  16    0 
.14    0 
8    0    0 
.14    0 

94  19    0 
4  10    0 
19    6 
7  10    0 
19    6 

364  18    0 

MTmWMHIR 


Bfought  fiirwd 


Up»ib  Bu»n,  18  Ac: 

Plongliedy  %  horses 
Harrowed  small*  four  times 
Rolled,  8  horses 
Seed,  26  bushels 
DrUling  •  . 


TbrBi. 


atlOi; 
ftdL 

•  13*. 
-     St. 


East  Buohs,  6  Ackbs^— TViniyM^  ttfkr  Tgm  fedqff. 


Tillages  for  the  tares 

Ploughed  twice,  3  horses 

Harrowed,  oz,  twice    - 

Harrowed  small,  four  times 

Ridging  and  splitting 

Rolled,  2  horses,  twice 

Bung,  85  loads 

Seed,  2  lbs.  per  acres 

Drilling 

Scuffling  three  times ' 

Hoed  twice 

Rent,  ratest  and  taxes 


Txv  Acmss,  £|  Acaxs. 


One  year's  ley 


.— t7£wef. 


atlSf. 
U.6d. 

14«/ 
U.6dl 
««. 

U 

u. 

8#! 
dO«. 


ateofc 


Ox  HoDSBXtKAcBj 


Ploughed  three  times,  2  horses  -  •  lU  lOt. 

Harrowed,  oz,  twice     •  -  •  -  •     l$.td. 

Harrowed  small,  four  times  •  -  •         9dL 

Rolled  small,  twice       •  •  •  '•  •         M 

Ridging  and  splitting    •  •  -  •  •  14«. 

Dung,  220  loads  -  •  •  •  -    6Si 

Seed,  28  lb. 1«. 

Drilling  -  -  -  -  •  -     1#. 

Scuffling  twice  •  -  -  .  -    2«.6dl 

Hoed  twice        •  •  -  •  •  •     8«. 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes  ....  30#. 

Stack  Tabs,  12  Acebsw— H'Sfi/er  Beau. 

Ploughed,  3  horses       ....          at  12f!. 
Harrowed  small,  four  tiHiea                •          •          •         9d. 
Beans,  24  Bushels       •           -           *           •           •fit. 
Driiliag at. 


Wx«r  Fisuh  7  AewM.i'^loMf  SeeiB. 


Half  dressing,  145  loads  dung 
Half  faUow 
l^eed  asid  sowing 


at  St. 

•  60t. 
--  18t. 


East  Staetx  Acbx,  8  Aoees^— ^StoetiSBt  after  Bye,  Sheep  ftd. 

Tillages  for  the  rye      •  •  •  . 

Ploughed  twice,  2  horses         ...  at  lOtb 

Ridging  and  splittiBg    •           •           •           •  •  14t. 

Harrowing  small,  4  times        *           •           •  -         M 

Dung,  189  loads           •          •           •           -  ^-    «t. 

Siiedjldfbs.  U 

Drilling             -           -           .           -           .  -     It. 

Sovffling  three  limea    •          •          •          •  «    2«»6dL 

Hoeing  twice               «          -          •          •  -    8t. 
About  H  acve  ceplonghed  and  resown 

Bent  and  taxes            •          •          .          .  .  aot. 


Cany  forward.    -   £ 


£   $,   d. 


6  10  0 

1  19  0 

0  19  6 
15  12  0 

1  19  0 


25  10 
0  10 

0  5 

1  17 


21  0 
2  2 

2  2 

1  1 
9  16 

60  0 
1  6 
0  14 

3  10 
5  12 

21  0 


7  4  0 

1  16  0 

6  0  0 

1  16  0 


21  16  0 

17  10  0 

6  12  0 


^  0 
8  0 
5  12 
1  4 
41  14 
0  16 

0  8 
3  0 
8  4 

1  10 
12  0 


£      M.     iL 

864  18  0 


26  19  6 


54  7  6 
30  0  0 


134  5  0 


16  16  0 


44  17  0 


85  8  0 
757  11  0 


1(^< 


APFRABEMEin*. 


Brmiglit  forward       •    . 

Wbit  SvAMTBAcmXy  7|  AcBBt^— Clwer. 

Half  dressing,  115  loads  dang  •  •  al  dt . 
Half  dressing  ftllow  •  .  •  •  ^«. 
Seeds ifU. 

%A3n  Prr»  ts  Acres^— J2^ 

Plonglied,  S  horaes      •  •  .  • 

Harmred  smalls  ionr  tisies  •  •  • 

8eed,901maliels  .  •  •  • 

Drilling,  -  -  •  •  • 


atlOf. 


fii. 
2s. 


Vwfnm  KavvsL  Fujui»  10  Acmsji  «S!eedk 

Half  dressings,  166  loads  dnn^  -  -    .      at  Sfc 

~ -.         .  -  50». 

•  1«». 


Half  dressing  fallow 
Seeds  nuxed,aad  sowing 


Lowan  Kavrai  Fibea,  14  Aonii^    ftfdb.  ' 
Half  dressings,  S40  loads  dang  •  •  at   St. 


Half  dressing  fallow 
Seeds  aaixed*  and  sowing 


60iu 
Ifis. 


Urns  Fmm  Fnon,  14  AcMm^Stedt, 


<i 


Lev  one  jrear  old 
Ashes,  1000  bnshels 


^^       IkL 


HA 
u.od: 


Carting,  dce^  60  loads  •      -    • 

Lowsn  Pevn  Fixxn,  11  hotaok^^Btm  StMk. 
No&ing. 

MinsKa  Ooxxav,  7  AcBxSd— P«Ailoet« 
Crop  laid  at  40  tons      ....  at60«b 

Manitre. 

In  West  Bligli8,dimgl6t  loads  •  •  •    U* 

In  yards,  dang  100  loads      -  •  •  •    4f. 

Ashes,  7  lamps         .  •  •  .  • 


Straw. 
Wheat,  8t  loads 
Oat,  6S  loads 
Bean,  14  loads 
Pea,  41  loads 

Hay. 

Meadow,  16  loads 
Rye  grass,  14  loads 
Glorer,  17  loads 


stlSi; 


at  801. 


06s. 


N.  B.  By  dbe  term  of  the  lease,  die  tenant  has  the  right  to 
sell  off  the  haj  and  straw,  which  is  therefore  put  at  a  market 
priee. 

ITnderwoodi. 

The  CTrore,  7  acres,  f  years'  gfOWth  «  at  lOt. 

The  Lower  Wood,  6  acres,  7  yettrt'growili  •  lOt. 

The  Shaw,  1  aeres,  6  wears' gtowth  *  •  10s. 

The  Kennel  Wood,  10  acres,  lyeajV  growth  •  lOf. 

The  standing  stuff  in  hedge^rows,  after  allowhq^ 
forre-malciBg,li]lat  •  «  .  «  « 


(ftgned) 
By 


T 


16  16    0 

18  16    0 

6    0    0 


7  10  0 

S    6  0 

7  10  0 

8  6  0 


14  15    0 

36    0    0 

8    0    0 


86^0  0 
86  0  0 
11    4    0 


41  0  0 
6  4  1 
8  16    0 


40  10    0 

10    0    0 

8  10    0 


44  16  0 

68  11  0 

14    0  0 

48    4  0 


Tl    0    0 

68  10    0 

111  10    0 


81  10  0 

10    0  0 

0    0  0 

18    0  0 


ftrthe 
for  the 


767  11    0 


48  10  0 

18  10  0 

67  16  0 

81    4  0 

60  18  1 

0    0  0 

188  10  0 

64    8  0 

177  11  0 

168    0  0 


oatgoing  tenant. 


67  10    0 
16    0    0 
£1709    1    1 
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APRICOT. 


ARBOA  VFTiE. 


APRICOT  (Armeniaea  vtttf^aris).  The  name 
of  the  apricot  has  been  thought  to  be  derived 
from  aprieuB,  open  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  or 
from  prmcoXf  early  ripe ;  bat  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  word  is  a  oorruption  of  ilie  Ara- 
bic name  of  the  fruit.  In  England,  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  Trall^fruits,  and  held  an  the 
highest  estimation.  The  frnit,  wheo  gathered 
young  to  thin  the  crop,  makes  an  excellent 
tan ;  and  vhen  ripe,  it  is  second  to  no  fruit 
for  preserves  or  jam:  it  gives  an  excellent 
flavour  to  ice,  ana  makes  a  delicious  U^ftieur  .• 
of  all  the  fruits  used  in  ^astiT;  none  is  more 
beautiful  or  agreeable  than  the  ripe  apricot 
To  prdlong  the  enjoyment  of  this  fruit  in  its 
natural  state,  we  should  be  careful  to  plant  the 
earliest  variety  in  the  warmest  situation,  as 
the  frost  often  injures  the  blossoms  unless  it  is 
protected  by  a  glass  shutter.  The.  apricot,  as 
1ireU)as  theiplumrinay  be  kept  for  our  dessert 
two  or  three  weeks  later,  by  gathering  it  wheal 
half  ripe,  and  plying  it  in  an  ice-house,  a 
dairy,  or  any  cool  'place,  where  it  Slowly 
ripens. 

Apri^ot^  if  not  too  ripe,  agreeably  astringe 
and  strengthen  the  stomach ;  but  like  all  other 
perfUmed  watery  fruit,  it  loses  its  aromatic 
and  tempting  flavour^  becomes  clammy,  and 
is  less  easy  of  digestion,  «rhen .over-ripe:  they 
should  therefore  be  gathered  at  least  twenty- 
fburhaBrs>iiefoF«  ihey  ao^iuie  the  last  degree 
df  maturity. 

Of  this  excellent  fruit,  thirty-nine  varieties 
havie  been  'described  in  the  HortieuUural  &- 
detj^B  catalogue.  For  a  small  garden,  Mr. 
Iiindley  recommends  the  following  selectioA. 


Breda 
Brussels. 
Hemskirke. 
Large  early. 
Moorpark 


Peach  apricot 
Red  masculine. 
Raman. 
RoyaL 
'.Turkey. 


•  The  M oo!rpark  and  Turisey  have  been  recom- 
mended where  variety  is  not  wanted,  the  for- 
mer being  fine,  and  a gobd  bearer ;  the: latter 
not  a  good  bearer,' but  very  fine.  The  apricot 
requires  a  rich  soil,- •  rather  lighter  than  tiae 
apple  and  pear.  '     •  .        . 

Baddttg  is  gMMMrmUy-peiformed  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  on  mussel 
plum  stocks  two  or  three  years  old.  .The  Breda, 
peach  apricot,  royal,  and  a  few. others  are 
those  generally  budded  upon  the  mussel,  **  and 
although,"  says -Mr.  JLiAdleyr'' the, Moorpark  is, 
for  the  most  part,  budded  upon  the  cpmmoh 
plum,  on  which  it  takes  freely,  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  it  were  budded  on  the  mussel, 
the  trees  would  be  better,  last  longer  in  a  state 
of  vigour,  and  pfoduee  *  tiieir  fruit  superior 
both  in  size  and  quality." 

In  planting  out  tvees  for  training,  -young 
plants,  or  those  oalled  maiden  plants,  should 
be  made  choice  of,  being  far  preferable  to  those 
which  have  been  headed  down,  and  stood  two . 
years  iii  the  quarters  of  the  nursery ;  observ- 
ing, in  all  cases,  without  exception,  that  the  bud 
aliould  &tand  oruewards,  and  Uie  wounded  part 
whoFe-  the  stock  has  been  headed  down,  in- 
wards, or  next  the  wait  The  apricot  inf  gene- 
ral bears  chiefly  upon  the  young  sboOtaof  the 

receding  year,  and  also  upon  small  spues 
lie 


rising  on  fhe  two  or  three  year  old  fruit 
branches*  The  pruning  of  wall-apricots  com- 
prehends both  a  spmmer  and  a  winter  course 
of  regulation.  In  May,  the  summer  pruning 
.  commences  by  the  disbudding  and  removal  of 
the  superfluous  shoots,  and  shortening  the 
smaller  shoots  to  half  an  inch,  whiQh  will  oc- 
casion many  of  them  to  form  natural  spurs 
ibr  blossoms  at  the  base*  This  should  be 
carefully  done  with  a  sharp  thin-bladed  knife. 
Care  n&ust  also  be  taken  to  select  and  train  as 
many  Of  the  best  placed  young  shoOts  as  may 
be  waiited  to  form  the  figure  of  the  tree,  pro- 
ceeding thus  from  year  to  jrear,  till  it  is  com- 
pletely, furnished,  both  in  its  sides  .and  middle, 
for  there  ought  not  then  to  be  a  blank  space  in 
any  part  within  its  extent 

For  .the  winter  pruning  of  apricots,  every 
shoot  should  .be  shortened  according  to  its 
strength,  none  being  permitted  to  exceed  18 
inches^  ^rhile  a  few  will  require  ^>  be  even  less 
than  6.  By  pruning  thus  snort,  and  training 
the  branches  thus,  the  trees  will  be  kept  in 
vigour;  the  fridt  will  always  attain  its  full  size 
under  fiLVOurable  circumstances,  and  its  quality 
will  be  good. 

When  the  fruit  is  found  to  be  too  numerous 
and  growing  in  clusters,  thinning  must  be  re- 
ported Jto  in  May  and  June,  leaving  the  most 
promising  fruil  singly,  at  three  or  four  inches 
distance ;  or  from  about  two  to  six  on  the  re- 
spective shi^oMy  aooordhngA)  ^eir  strength.  The 
retained  fruit  should  in  all  instances  be  situated 
at  the  inde»  of  their  respective  shoots,  and  no 
fo^fi'Hght  fruit  be  suffered  to  remain ;  for  these 
bemg~e±posed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun, 
will  perish  before  they  can  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  apricot  i&  very  Uable  to  be  attacked  by 
wasps  and  large  flies,  which  should  be  kept 
.ofi*  by  a  net  The  other  insects  and  cUseases 
.of  thisXree  are  the  same  as  in  the  peach  tree; 
-but  it  is  not  nearly  so  obnoxious  to  their  at- 
tacks, probably  owing  to  the  comparatively 
hard  nature  of  its  bark  and  wood,  and  coria- 
ceous leaves.  ,[The  apricot  is  tiie  earliest  and 
.tenderest  of  American  fruitst  the.  blossoms 
■coming  so  early  as  io  be  cominonly  nipped 
•by  frost  The  position  of  the  trees  should  be 
such  as  tends  to  retard  flowering.]  (PhiVip*9 
Pom,  BrU.f  Undiey't  Guide  to  the  OnAard  md 
^JSkitchen  (rordeu*) 

ARBOR  YVFJE  (Tki^ay  The  generic 
name  of  this  tree  is  a.  corruption  from  Qv«  of 
Theophrastus,  or  thya  of  Pliny,  which  were 
derived  from  the  verb  My6, 1  perfume ;  as  the 
thya  of  &e  ancients  gave  out  an  aromatic 
smoke  when  it  was  burnt  It  is  called  arbor 
vitaSf  or  tree  of  life,  because  it  keeps  in  full , 
leaf  winter  and  samoKr;  and  not  in  allusion 
to  the  tree  of  life  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  it  in 
Sngland  is  by  Gerard,  in  his  History  of  Plmtg^ 
which  was  published  in  1697.  He  tells  us  that 
it  was  then  growing  plentifully  in  his  garden 
at  Holbom,  where  it  flowered  about  May»  but 
it  had  not  then  ripened  seed. 

"Tbe  Thuja  from  Cbina'a  frultflil  lands," 

being  of  a  brighter  green  and  thicker  verdure, 
has  nearly  supersede^  the  arbor  vitas  of  Cap 
nada  in,  o  v  plantations.    It  is  well  adapted  to 


ABBUrUB. 


ARBOW^HBAa 


sereen  private  wftUca  or  low  bnildiogs,  as  it 
gires  OQt  flat  spreading  branches  near  the 
gronnd;  bat  it  has  a  sombre  appearance,  on* 
Jess  associated  with  more  cheerful  foliage,  or 
oniameated  by  some  gay  climbing  plant,  as 
the  everlasting  pea,  the  flaming  nastavtiam,  or 
oar  native  bindweed. 

The  arbor  ritse,  which  we  have  borrowed 
ffx>m  the  extremity  of  the  east  and  of  the  west, 
as  a  mere  ornament  to  onr  pleasure-grounds, 
forms  an  article  of  utility  and  profit  to  the  in- 
habitants of  its  native  soil.  It  is  reckoned  Uie 
most  daraMe  wood  in  Canada,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  white  cedar.  All 
the  posts  which  are  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  the  palisades  roimd  the  forts,  are  made  of 
this  wood.  The  planks  in  the  houses  are  made 
of  it;  and  the  thin  D«-row  pieces  of  wood 
which  ibim  both  the  ribs  and  the  bottom  of  the 
bark  boats  commonly  made  use  of  there,  are 
taken  from  tlHS  wood,  because  it  is  pliant 
«Boogh  for  the  purpose,  when  fresh,  and  also 
becaose  it  is  very  light.  The  thuja  wood  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  for  the  use  of  lime- 
kilns. Its  branches  are  used  all  over  Canada 
for  brooms,  which  leave  their  peculiar  soent  io 
all  the  lionses  where  they  are  used.  The  arbor 
vitae  affiNds  [a  popular  remedy  for  rheumatic 
and  some  ether  complaints  among  the  Indians 
and  settlers  of  North  America.} 

The  finest  trees  are  always  raised  by  seed, 
bat  they  are  more  easily  propagated  by  layers 
or  cuttings.     (PkiL  Sjfl  Flnr.) 

ARBUTUS.  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs 
which  is  characterized  by  its  fruit  being  a 
berry,  containing  many  seeds.  The  only  va^ 
riety  necessary  to  be  enumerated  in  these 
pages  is  the  Arbttiua  imedo,  or  strawberry  tree. 

In  Fliny^s  time,  when  Rome  abounded  in 
wine  and  oil,  they  called  the  tree  unedof  which 
was  an  abridgment  of  unum  edo,  meaning, 
•You  will  eat  but  one."  It  has  the  name  of 
strawberry-tree  with  us,  because  its  berries  so 
neariy  resemble  in  ^pearance  that  delicious 
frniL  It  ia  found  growing  spontaneously  on 
rocky  limestone  sitoations  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, particularly  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  near 
the  lake  of  Killamey,  where  the  peasants  eat 
flie  fruit.  The  aibutus  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  Crreeee,  Palestine,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Asia. 

Ebraee  celebrates  the  shade  of  this  tree  >^ 

**  Nunc  Tlrldi  nenbrft  tub  arbuto 
flumtos." 

Bot  Tiigil  describes  its  foliage  as  rather  thin 
(fidL  vii.),  and  recommends  the  twig  as  a 
winter  food  for  goats. 

The  arfootus  tree  saeceeds  best  in  a  moist 
KHi,  for  wiMn  planted  in  dry  ground  it  seldom 
prodnees  much  fruit  It  is  fiierefore  recom- 
neaded  to  place  it  in  warm  situations ;  and  if 
Ike  earth  is  not  naturaUy  moist,  there  should 
be  piea^of  loam  and  rotten  neat's  dung  laid 
abool  its  roots»  and  in  dry  springs  it  should  be 
fkntifully  watered. 

The  arbntos  trees  may  be  propagated  by 
layers,  but  they  are  principally  raised  from 
seed ;  and  they  require  to  be  kept  in  pots  for 
•everal  years  before  they  are  ready  for  the 
ptoatation.    We  meet  with  a  vaheQr  of  this 


tree  in  our  shrubberies  with  doable  blossoms^ 
and  another  with  red  flowers.  Ailon  enume* 
rates  five  difierent  species  of  the  arbutus,  and 
there  are  several  varieties  of  them  in  the  Pari- 
sian gardens  not  to  be  seeu  in  our  shrubberies. 
The  leaves  of  the  arbutus  are  said  to  be  use- 
fully employed  by  tanners  in  preparing  their 
leather.     {PhiUips'M  Sylva  Flonftriu) 

This  beautiful  evergreen  grows  to  the  height 
of  ten  and  fifteen  feeu  Its  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  yellowish  white  or  red  colour  bloom  in 
September,  October,  and  November,  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  fruit,  which  remain  till  the 
flowers  of  the  following  year  are  full .  blown* 
Uius  giving  the  tree  a  beautiful  appearance. 

ARCHED.  A  term  employed  among  horse- 
men. A  horse  is  said  to  have  arched  legs 
when  his  knees  are  bent  archwise.  This  only 
relates  to  the  fore-quarters,  and  the  infirmity 
sometimes  happens  to  such  horses  as  have 
their  legs  spoiled  in  travelling. 

ARGILLACEOUS.  [Clayey.]  Containing 
clay. 

ARM  OF  A  HORSE.  A  term  applied  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  fore-leg. 

ARNOTTO.    See  AiciroTTi.. 

ABOMATIC.  An  epithet  applied  to  such 
plants,  and  other  bodies,  as  yield  a  fragrant 
odour,  and  have  a  warm  spicy  taste. 

AROMATIC  REED  (uleQru#«i&tmtw).  The 
common  sweet-flag.  A  marshy  perennial  plant 
of  the  easiest  culture,  flowering  from  June  till 
August,  which  grows  among  rushes  in  moist 
ditches  and  watery  places,  about  the  banks  of 
rivers,  but  not  very  general.  Root,  thick, 
rather  spongy ;  leaves,  erect,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  bright  green,  near  an  inch  broad.  It 
rarely  flowers  unless  it  grows  in  water,  but 
when  it  does  bloom,  it  puts  forth  a  mass  of 
very  numerous,  thick-set,  brownish  green 
flowers,  which  have  no  scent  except  when 
bruised.  Every  part  of  the  herbage  is  stimu- 
lant, and  very  aromatic,  but  the  roots  are  esp^ 
cially  so.  The  dried  root  powdered  is  used  by 
the  country  people  of  Norfolk,  [England,]  for 
curing  the  ague.  It  is  affirmed  to  possess  caiv 
minative  and  stomachic  virtues,  having  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  in  preparing  bitters,  though  it  is 
said  to  impart  a  nauseous  flavour.  It  is  the 
Cahmtu  aromatieuB  of  the  shops,  and  Linnaeus 
says,  the  roots  powdered  might  supply  the 
place  of  foreign  spices.  (Eng,  Flor,  vol.  ii.  pw 
167;  Paxkm'a  Bot,  Lid.  i  WUUch^M  Dom. 
Eneyt,) 

ARPENT.     The  French  name  for  an  acre. 
[The  French  arpent  contains  61,691  square  ' 
English  feet,  or  very  nearly  one  acre  and  thre^ 
quarters  of  a  rood  English  measure.] 

ARROW-GRASS  {Tngkchin).  Perennial 
marsh  herbs,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
marsh  arrow-grass  and  the  sea  arrow-grass, 
both  perennials,  flowering  from  May  till  Au- 
gust. They  grow  io  wet  boggy  meadows  and 
salt  marshes,  d».,  abundanUy,  and  are  very 
grateful  to  domestic '  cattle,  Uie  herbage  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  salt.  {Eng,  Florg 
vol.  ii.  p.  200.) 

ARROW-HEAD  {SagUtana  sagitiifoUoj 
from  aagitt€,  an  arrow ;  because  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  head  of  that  weapon). 

Ill 


AimOW'BOOT. 

{fn  England,]  an  indigenous,  aqnadc,  perennial 
herb,  flowering  in  July  or  Augast.  Root, 
tuberous,  nearly  globular,  with  many  long 
fibres.  It  is  industriously  cultivated  in  China 
for  its  esculent  properues :  its  mealy  nature 
rendering  it  easuv  convertible  into  starch  or 
flour.  It  is  much  relished  by  most  cattle. 
Nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  breadth  and 
size  of  the  floating  leaves,  which  are  dimi- 
nished almost  to  nothing  when  deeply  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  or  exposed  to  a  rapid 
current  Hence  has  arisen  the  several  varie- 
ties mentioned  by  authors,  but  which  the 
slightest  observation  will  discover  to  be  eva- 
nescent. This  plant,  especially  the  seed,  was 
formerly  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  pro- 
perties, which  time  and  improved  knowledge 
nave  demonstrated  to  be  imaginary.  The 
leaves,  however,  feel  cooling  when  applied  to 
tiie  skin ;  hence  they  have  been  used  and  may 
be  serviceable  as  a  dressing  to  inflamed  sores. 
Fhr,  vol.  iv.  p.  144 ;    WJOidCn  Dom. 


[Xrrc 


[ARROW-ROOT.  This  nutricious  flour, 
which  constitutes  a  very  mild,  light,  agreeable 
and  easily  digested  article  of  diet,  so  much 
resorted  to  for  the  sick  and  convalescest,  and 
also  for  children,  is  the  fecula  or  starch  most 
commonly  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  t>lant 
called  Maranta  arundinaeea.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bouth  America,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  is  extensively  cultivated.  It  grows 
also  in  Florida,  in  the  southern  parts  of  which 
it  is  manufactured  at  the  very  low  price  of  6 
to  8  cents  per  lb.  The  low  price  at  which 
arrow-root  is  sold  at  Key  West  and  other  parts 
of  Florida,  allows  of  its  being  used  for  the 
common  purposes  of  starch,  and  also  for  the 

J  ^reparation  of  niceties  for  tiie  table,  being  in 
act  often  substituted  for  the  ordinary  bread- 
stufls.  Though  thus  cultivated  in  the  south, 
still  most  of  that  used  is  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil,  the  best  coming  from 
Bermuda.  The  mode  generally  pursued  in 
the  West  Indies  for  obtaining  the  fecula  from 
the  root  and  subsequently  preparing  it,  is  as 
follows : — ^The  roots  are  dug  up  when  a  year 
old,  washed,  and  then  beat  into  a  pulp,  which 
is  thrown  into  water,  and  agitated  so  as  to 
separate  the  starchy  from  the  fibrous  or  stringy 
portion.  The  fibres  are  removed  by  the  hand, 
and  the  starch  remains  suspended  in  the  water, 
to  which  it  gives  a  milky  colour.  This  milky 
fluid  is  strained  through  coarse  linen,  and  allow- 
ed to  stand  that  the  fecula  may  subside,  which 
^  is  afterwards  washed  with  a  freshportion  of 
water  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  The  powder 
Is  a  light  white  colour,  ometimes  naving 
small  masses  easily  crushed.  It  is  a  pure 
starch  like  that  obtained  from  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  several  other  vegetable  substances,  espe- 
cially the  plant  called  in  the  West  Indies 
Jairopa  Manihot^  which  pelds  the  substance 
called  Tapioea^  used  for  similar  purposes  with 
arrow-root] 

[ARROW-WOOD.  A  name  given  in  the 
United  States  to  a  shrub  {Vihumum)  the 
young  and-  straight  branches  of  which  were, 
according  to  Marshall,  formerly  used  by  tiie 
aborgines  for  making  arrows.  The  slender 
•terns,  when  the  pith  is  removed,  afibrd  good 
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fute^cka  for  blasting  rocks.  Ten  or  twelve 
species  of  Viburnum  are  enumerated  in  the 
United  States.  (See  Dariington'$  Fkr.  Cgdriea.)] 

ARSENIC.    See  Poiaoir. 

ARTEMISIA.    See  Woaxwoons. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS  have  been  so  named 
from  the  opinion  that  they  were  first  used  in 
Artois,  in  France.  These  wells  have  been 
found  extremely  beneficial  in  the  low  lands  of 
Essex  and  Lincolnshire,  and  in  some  other 
districts  where  good  water  is  scarce,  and  that 
of  the  surface  of  indifiisrent  quality.  Some 
practical  knowledge  of  geology  is  necessary  in 
order  to  fix  with  judgment  upen  the  most 
eligible  spot  for  sinking  these  wells,  or  else 
much  labour  and  expense  may  be  uselessly 
applied.  They  are  formed  by  boring  with  a 
long  auger  and  rod  to  such  a  depth  into  the 
earth,  that  a  spring  is  found  of  sufficient  power 
to  rise  to  and  run  over  the  surface. 

ARTICHOKE  (Cynara),  From  emere,  ac- 
cording to  Columella,  because  the  land  fo» 
artichokes  should  be  manured  with  ashes. 
['*A  plant  little  cultivated  in  America,  but 
very  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  In  its  look 
it  very  much  resembles  a  thistle  of  the  big* 
blossomed  kind.  It  sends  up  a  seed  stalk, 
and  it  blows,  exactly  like  the  thisde  that  we 
see  in  the  Arms  of  Scotland.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
thistle  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  The  parts  that 
are  eaten  are,  the  lower  end  of  the  thick  leaves 
that  envelope  the  seed,  and  the  bottom. out  of 
which  those  leaves  immediately  grow.  The 
whole  of  the  head,  before  the  bloom  begins  to 
appear,  is  boiled,  the  pod  leaves  are  pulled  olF 
by  the  eater,  one  -or  two  at  a  time,  and  dipped 
in  butter,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  the 
mealy  part  is  stripped  ofi*  by  the  teeth,  and  the 
rest  o{  the  leaf  put  aside,  as  we  do  the  stem  of 
asparagus.  The  bottom,  when  all  the  leaves 
are  Uius  disposed  of,  is  eaten  with  knife  and 
fork.  The  French,  who  make  salads  of  almost 
every  garden  vegetable,  and  of  not  a  few  of  the 
plants  of  the  field,  eat  the  artichoke  in  salad. 
They  gather  the  heads,  when  not  much  bigger 
round  than  a  dollar,  and  eat  the  lower  en^  of 
the  leaves  above  mentioned  raw,  dipping  them 
first  in  oil,  vinegar,  salt  and  peppier;  and,  in 
Ais  wtLff  ihey  are  very  good.  Artichokes  are 
propagated  from  seed,  or  from  oflTsets.  If  by 
the  former,  sow  the  seed  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Thin 
the  plants  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  row;  and,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  put  out  the  plants  in 
clumps  of  four  in  rows,  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  rows  six  feet  asunder.  They  will  produce 
their  fruit  the  next  year.  When  winter  ap- 
proaches, earth  the  roots  well  up ;  and,  before 
the  frost  sets  in,  cover  all  well  over  with  litter 
from  the  yard  or  stable.  Open  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  frost ;  dig  all  the  ground  well  be- 
tween the  rows ;  level  the  earth  down  from  the 
plants.  You  will  find  many  young  ones^  or 
offsets,  growing  out  from  the  sides,  rull  ttiese 
ofl*,  and,  if  you  want  a  new  plantation,  put 
them  out,  as  you  did  the  original  plants.  They 
will  bear,  though  later  than^  the  old  ones,  that 
same  year.  As  to  sorts  of  this  plant,  there  are 
two,  but  they  contain  no  difference  of  any  con* 
sequence:  one  has  its  head,  or  firnit  pod, 
round,  and  the  other  rather  conioaL    As  to  th^ 
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^antity  for  a  family,  one  row  across  one  of 
ihe  plats  will  be  sufficient**  {CobbetCs  Ame- 
nam  Gardener.)] 

Those  plants  produce  the  finest  heads  which 
are  planted  in  a  soil  abounding  in  moisture, 

»  but  in  such  they  will  not  survive  the  winter. 
Manure  must  be  applied  every  spring,  and  the 
best  compost  for  them  is  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  well-putrefied  dung,  and  one  part  of 
the  coal-ashes.  They  should  always  have  an 
open  exposure,  and,  above  all,  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  trees ;  for,  if  beneath  their  shade 
or  drip,  the  plants  spindle,  and  produce  worth- 
less heads.  For  planting,  these  must  be  slipped 
off  in  March  or  early  in  April,  when  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  height,  with  as  much  of  their 
fibrous  roots  pertaining  as  possible.  Such  of 
them  should  be  selected  as  are  sound  and  not 
woody.  The  brown,  hard  part,  by  which  they 
are  attached  to  the  parent  stem,  must  be  re- 
moTed;  and  if  that  cuts  crisp  and  tender,  it  is 
evidence  of  the  goodness  of  the  plant;  if  it  is 
tough  and  stringy,  the  plant  is  worthless. 
Further,  to  prepare  them  for  planting,  the  large 
outside  leaves  are  taken  off  so  low,  that  the 
heart  appears  above  them.  If  they  have  been 
some  time  separated  from  the  stock,  or  if  the 
▼eathcr  is  dry,  they  are  greatly  invigorated  by 
being  set  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours  be- 
fore they  are  planted. 

They  produce  heads  the  same  year,  from 
Joly  to  October,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
annually,  if  preserved  in  succeeding  years, 
from  May  until  June  or  Julyi;  consequently,  it 
is  the  practice,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply 
during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and 
autumn,  to  make  an  annual  plantation  in  some 
moist  soil,  as  the  plants  are  not  required  to 
continue. 

As  often  as  a  head  is  cut  from  the  perma- 
nent bed,  the  stem  must  be  broken  down  close 
to  the  root,  to  encourage  the  production  of 
suckers  before  the  arrival  of  winter.  In  No- 
vember or  December  they  should  receive  their 
winter's  dressing.  The  old  leaves  being  cut 
away  without  injuring  the  centre  or  side 
shoots,  the  ground  must  be  dug  over,  and  part 
of  (he  mould  thrown  into  a  moderate  ridge 
oyer  each  row,  close  about  the  plants,  but 
leaving  the  hearts  clear.  If  this  aressing  is 
neglected  until  severe  frosts  arrive,  or  even  if 
^  is  performed,  each  plant  must  be  closed 
found  with  long  litter  or  pea  haulm :  it  is,  how- 
«Ter,  a  very  erroneous  practice  to  apply  stable- 
dtrng  immediately  over  the  plants,  previous  to 
^«thing  them  up,  as  it  in  general  induces 
decay.  Early  in  February  all  covering  of  this 
description  must  be  removed-  In  March,  or  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  appear  four  or  five  inches 
ibove  the  surface,  the  ridges  thrown  up  in  the 
^ler  must  be  levelled,  and  all  the  earth  re- 
ffloTed  from  about  the  stock  to  below  the  part 
from  whence  the  young  shoots  spring.  All  of 
ibese  but  two,  or  at  most  three  of  the  straightest 
*nd  most  vigorocis,  must  be  removed,  care 
being  taken  to  select  from  those  which  proceed 
wm  the  under  part  of  the  stock ;  the  strong 

j         ^ck  ones  proceeding  from  its  crown,  having 
wrd  woody  steniB,  are  productive  of  indifferent 

!         bead^    Those  allowed  to  remain  should  be 
^^rrfuDy  preserved  from  injury.    Every  other 
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sucker  must  be  removed  and  every  bud  rubbed 
off,  otherwise  more  will  be  produced,  to  the 
detriment  of  those  purposely  left  These  must 
be  separated  as  far  apart  as  possible  without 
injury,  the  tops  of  the  pendulous  leaves  re» 
moved,  and  the  mould  then  returned,  so  as  to 
cover  the  crowns  of  the  stocks  about  two 
inches.  Some  gardeners  recommend,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  levelled,  a  crop  of  spinach  to 
be  sown,  which  will  be  cleared  off  the  ground 
before  the  artichokes  cover  it ;  but  this  mode 
of  raising  or  stealing  a  crop  is  always  in  some 
degree  injurious. 

Although  the  artichoke,  in  a  suitable  soil,  is 
a  perennial,  yet  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  year 
the  heads  become  smaller  and  drier.  The  beds, 
in  consequence,  are  usually  broken  up  afker 
the  lapse  of  this  period,  and  fresh  ones  formed 
on  another  side. 

If  any  of  the  spring-planted  suckers  should 
not  produce  heads  the  same  year,  the  leaves 
may  be  tied  together  and  covered  with  earth, 
so  as  just  to  leave  their  tops  visible,  and,  on 
the  arrival  of  frost,  being  covered  with  litter, 
so  as  to  preserve  them,  they  will  afford  heads 
either  during  the  winter  or  very  early  in 
spring. 

As  a  vegetable,  the  artichoke  is  wholesome, 
but  not  very  nourishing ;  and  as  a  medicine, 
it  is  of  little  use.  Sir  John  Hill,  M.  D.,  states 
having  known  patients  cured  of  jaundice,  by 
perseverance  in  this  medicine  alone,  without 
combining  its  virtues  with  any  other  plant; 
but  the  statement  of  Sir  J.  Hill  is  of  no  value 
in  the  present  dsLy.  The  flowers  of  the  arti- 
choke have  the  property  of  rennet  in  curdling 
milk.  The  heads  of  the  second  crop  of  arti- 
chokes, when  dried,  are  excellent  baked  in 
meat  pies,  with  mushrooms,  as  they  dress 
them  in  France.  (G.  W,  Joknsfm^a  Kitchen  Gat- 
den.) 

ARTICHOKE,  JERUSALEM  (HeUanihus 
tuberoeus,  from  'HM»f,  ihe  atm,  and  oiAof,  ajbnoer). 
It  flourishes  most  in  a  rich  light  soil,  with  an 
open  enclosure.  Trees  are  particularly  inimi- 
cal to  its  growth.  As  it  never  ripens  its  seeds 
in  England,  the  only  mode  of  propagation  is 
by  planting  the  middle-sized  tubers  or  cuttings 
of  the  large  ones,  one  or  two  eyes  being  pre- 
served in  each.  These  are  best  planted  towards 
the  end  of  March,  though  it  may  be  performed 
as  early  as  February,  or  even  in  October,  and 
continued  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  April. 

They  are  planted  by  the  dibble,  in  rows, 
three  feet  by  two  feet  apart,  and  four  inches 
deep.  They  make  their  appearance  above 
ground  about  the  i^^^^le  of  May.  The  only 
attention  necessary  nr  to  keep  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  an  occasional  hoeing  to  loosen  the 
surface,  a  little  of  the  earth  being  drawn  up 
about  the  stems.  Some  gardeners,  at  the  close 
of  July  or  early  in  August,  cut  the  stems  off 
about  their  middle,  to  admit  more  freely  the 
air  and  light;  in  other  respects  it  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  tubers. 

The  tubers  may  be  taken  up  as  wanted  dut  • 
ing  September;  and  in  October,  or  as  soon  as 
the  stems  have  withered,  entire  for  preserve^ 
tion  in  sand,  for  winter's  use.  They  should  be 
raised  as  unbroken  as  possible,  for  the  small- 
est piece  of  a  tuber  will  vegetate,  and  appear 
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in  the  spring;  for  which  reason  they  are  often 
allotted  some  remote  comer  of  the  garden;  but 
their  culinary  merits  certainly  demand  a  more 
fayourable  treatment  (C  W,  Johnson'a  Kitchen 
Garden^, 

The  Jertuakm  Artichoke  thrives  well  in  the 
United  States  on  soft,  moist,  and  it  is  said  even 
on  peaty  soils.  This  root  is  abundant  in  the 
English  and  French  markets,  where  it  sells  for 
a  little  more  than  the  price  of  Irish  potatoes. 
The  fibres  of  the  stems  may  be  separated  by 
maceration  similar  to  hemp,  so  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  manufactured  into  cordage  or 
cloth,  as  is  practised  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
where  the  plant  is  an  object  of  field  culture, 
especially  on  the  poor  and  sandy  soils.  The 
artichoke  will  yield,  with  similar  culture,  30 
per  cent,  more  than  the  potato,  and  if  the  land 
be  poor,  they  will  yield  at  lea.st  double  the 
quantity  per  acre  that  can  be  raised  with  the 
potato,  and  the  expense  of  culture  is  no  more. 
They  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  soil  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
and  being  hardy,  can  be  left  during  the  fall 
and  winter  in  the  ground  to  be  rooted  up  by 
hogs,  great  numbers  of  which  may  be  thus 
fattened  at  little  expense.  Or  they  may  be 
taken  up  and  given  to  all  kind  of  stock,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  more  requisite  to  steam 
them  than  potatoes.  One  of  Uie  chief  objec- 
tions urged  against  their  culture  is,  that  not 
being  killed  in  winter  by  the  frost,  Uiey  grow 
among  the  crops  whicJi  succeed  them.  But 
this  is  a  comparatively  trifling  objection.  The 
Jerusalem  artichoke  certainly  deserves  more 
attention  from  farmers  than  it  now  gets  in  the 
United  States. 

ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES.    See  Grabsss. 

ARUM.  Common  Cuckow-pint,  or  Wake- 
Robin  {Arum  maeulatum).  See  Wake-Robiit 
and  In DiAir  Turxip. 

ARUNDO.  A  genus  of  grasses  in  which  a 
number  of  useful  species  was  once  compre- 
hended; but  in  consequence,  of  the  altered 
views  of  botanists  regarding  the  limits  of  ge- 
nera, it  is  now  confined  to  the  Arundo  donax, 
and  the  species  most  nearly  agreeing  with  it. 
These  are  grasses  of  considerable  size,  some- 
times acquiring  a  woody  stem,  and  found  only 
in  the  warm  parts  of  the  world.  The  Arundo 
is  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Saccharum,  the  last 
of  which  includes  the  sugar-cane.  (Penny 
Cyehp,) 

Arundo  arenaria.  Sea-reed,  marram,  starr, 
or  bent  (See  Plate  7,  o.)  The  nutritive  mat- 
ter of  this  grass  affords  a  large  portion  of  sac- 
charine matter  when  compared  with  the  pro- 
duce in  this  respect  of  other  grasses.  The 
Elymue  arenaritu,  however,  affords  about  one- 
third  more  sugar  than  the  present  plant  The 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the 
Elymus  arenariue  is  superior  to  that  afforded 
by  the  Arundo  arenariay  in  the  proportion  of  4 
to  6.  From  experiments  as  to  the  produce,  it 
would  appear  that  the  A,  arenaria  is  unworthy 
of  cultivation  as  food  for  cattle,  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  salt  spray.  But  from  the  habit 
of  the  plant  in  its  natural  place  of  growth,  it  is 
of  great  utility,  particularly  when  combined 
with  the  Elymua  arenariuSf  in  binding  the  loose 
sands  of  the  sea-shore,  and  thereby  raising  a 
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natural  barrier,  the  most  lasting  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land.  So 
far  back  as  the  reig^  of  William  HI.,  the  im- 
portant value  of  the  Elymue  arenariue  and 
Arundo  arenaria  was  so  well  appreciated  as  to 
induce  the  Scottish  parliament  of  that  period 
to  pass  an  act  for  their  preservation  on  the 
sea^oasts  of  Scotland.  And  these  provisions 
were,  by  the  British  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  followed  up  by  other  enactments,  ex- 
tending the  operation  of  the  Scottish  law  to  the 
coasts  of  England,  and  in  passing  further  penal- 
ties for  its  inviolability,  so  that  it  was  rendered 
penal,  not  only  for  any  individual,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  cut  the  bent,  bat 
for  any  one  to  be  in  possession  of  any  within 
eight  miles  of  the  coast  This  plant  is  likewise 
applied  to  many  economical  purposes ;  hat^, 
ropes,  mats,  &c.,  being  manufactured  from  iu 
{Sincla{r*8  Hort.  Gram,  Wob,) 

ASCARIDES.    See  Works,  Iittrstival. 

ASH  (Frdxinua  excelsior).  This  tree  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  fttkl*,  and  by  some  /uukk. 
The  Latins,  it  is  thought,  named  it  Fraxinut, 
quia  facile  franeitur,  to  express  the  fragile  na- 
ture of  the  wood,  as  the  boughs  of  it  are  easily 
broken.  We  are  thought  to  have  given  the 
name  of  ash  to  this  tree,  because  the  bark  of 
the  trunk  and  branches  is  of  the  colour  of 
wood-ashes,  whilst  some  learned  etymologists 
affirm  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  ' 
ere.  Virgil  tells  us  that  the  spears  of  the  Ama- 
zons were  of  this  wood,  and  Homer  celebrates 
the  mighty  ashen  spear  of  Achilles.  Many  of 
the  ancient  writers  highly  extolled  the  ash.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  serpents  have  such  an 
antipathy  to  the  ash,  that  they  will  not  ap- 
proach even  within  its  morning  or  evening 
shadows;  and  Pliny  tells  us  (he  says  upon  ex- 
perience), that  if  a  fire  and  serpent  be  sur- 
rounded by  ash  boughs,  the  serpent  will  sooner 
run  into  the  fire  than  into  the  boughs.  There 
are  many  other  superstitious  notions  attached 
to  the  ash,  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  oar 
purpose  to  notice. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  ash, 
among  which  are,  1.  The  weeping,  which  forms 
a  beautiful  arbour  when  grafted  upon  a  lofty 
stem-  it  is  said  to  have  originated  incidentally 
in  a  field  at  Gamtingay,  Cambridgeshire:  2. 
The  entire  leaved :  3.  The  curl-leaved,  which 
has  a  dark  aspect :  and,  4.  The  wasted. 

Ash  plantations  have  lately  been  formed  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  The  Romans  used  the  ash-leaves 
for  fodder,  which  were  esteemed  better  for  cat- 
tle than  those  of  any  other  tree,  the  elm  ex- 
cepted :  and  they  were  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  before  agriculture  was  so  well  un- 
derstood, and  our  fields  clothed  with  artificial 
grasses.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  in- 
habitants of  Colton  and  Hawkshead  Fells  re- 
monstrated against  the  number  of  forges  in 
the  country,  because  they  consumed  all  the 
loppings  and  croppings  which  were  the  sole 
winter  food  for  their  cattle.  In  |j^e  north  of 
Lancashire  the  farmers  still  lop  the  tops  of  the 
ash  to  feed  their  cattle  in  autumn,  when  the 
grass  is  on  the  decline ;  the  cattle  peeling  off 
the  bark  as  food.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin  tells 
us,  that  in  forests  the  keepers  make  the  deer 
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browse  on  summer  evenings  on  the  sprays  of 
ash,  that  they  may  not  stray  too  far  from  the 
walk.  The  branches  are  frequently  given  to 
deer  in  time  of  frost  The  ash-tree,  in  early 
days,  serv-ed  both  the  soldier  and  the  scholar. 
It  was  also  a  principal  material  for  forming 
the  peaceable  implements  of  husbandry,  as  it 
continues  to  be  with  us  to  this  day,  in  the 
shape  of  carts,  wagons,  teeth  and  spokes  of 
wheels,  harrows,  rollers,  &c.  The  gardener 
recognises  it  in  his  rake-stem,  spade-tree,  and 
other  tool  handles.  The  hop-planter  knows  its 
value  for  poles,  the  thatcher  for  spars,  the 
ouilder  for  ladders,  the  cooper  for  hoops,  the 
tamer  for  his  lathe,  the  shipwright  for  pulleys, 
the  mariner  for  oars  and  ship-blocks,  the 
fisherman  for  tanning  his  nets  and  drying  his 
herrings ;  the  wheelwright  employs  it  usefully, 
and  the  coach-maker  profitably,  whilst  the  ca- 
binet-maker palms  it  off  upon  us  as  green 
ebony.  The  ashes  of  this  wood  afford  very 
good  potash,  and  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning 
calf-skins,  and  dyeing  green,  black,  and  blue. 
The  ash-keys  were  formerly  gathered  in  the 
green  state,  and  pickled  with  salt  and  vinegar, 
and  served  to  table  for  sauce. 

Were,  we  to  transcribe  all  we  have  seen 
written  on  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  plant, 
it  might  naturally  be  asked  how  it  happens 
that  we  do  not  meet  our  ancestors  upon  earth, 
who  had  in*this  tree  a  cure  for  every  malady  1 
The  Anbian  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Roman 
physicians,  highly  extol  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  seed  which  the  Latins  named  lingua 
nu,  bird's  tongae,  which  it  resembles.  JBrs. 
Taner,  Robinson,  and  Bowles,  are  amongst  the 
laler  physicians  who  commend  the  good  quali- 
ties of  this  little  seed.  The  common  ash  pro- 
pagates itself  plentifully  by  the  seed,  so  that 
abundance  of  young  plants  may  be  found  in 
the  nei^bourhood  of  ash-trees,  provided  cattle 
are  not  suffered  to  graze  on  the  land.  It  pro- 
duces its  leaves  and  keys  in  spring,  and  the 
seeds  ripen  in  September.  The  foliage  changes 
its  colour  in  October.  (BaxUr^a  Idb.  Ag,  Kn»; 
PhUHp^a  SyL  Flor.)  [Michaux  states  that 
eight  species  of  ash  are  mentioned  by  botanists 
as  indigenous  to  Europe,  whilst  a  much  greater 
number  exist  in  the  United  States.  Probably 
more  than  thirty  species  can  be  found  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  A  striking  resemblance  runs 
through  the  whole  genus ;  but  it  is  the  tvhiie  ash 
of  America,  the  wood  of  which,  by  its  strength 
and  elasticity,  is  adapted  to  so  many  useful 
purposes,  that  bears  Oie  nearest  resemblance 
to  the  common  ash  of  Europe.] 

ASHES  (Goth,  aizgo,  azgo,  dust ;  Sax.  ttfca ; 
Dotch  and  Germ,  asehe/  8u.  Goth,  aaka), 
*^AAu  contain  a  very  fertile  salt,  and  are  Uie 
best  manure  for  cold-  lands,  if  kept  dry,  that 
the  rains  doth  not  wash  away  their  salt" 
{MorUUuab.;  TodtPi  Johnson,) 

The  use  of  ashes  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
early  age.  The  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
with  paring  and  burning.  Gato  recommends 
the  burning  of  the  twigs  and  branches  of  trees, 
and  sprea£ng  them  on  the  land.  Palladius 
says,  that  soUs  so  treated  would  require  no 
other  manure  for  five  years.  They  also  burnt 
their  stnbbles,  a  practice  common  among  the 
Jews.  The  ancieottt  Britons,  according  to  Pliny, 


used  to  bum  their  wheat-straw  and  stubble, 
and  spread  the  ashes  over  the  soil.  And  Con- 
radus  Heresbachius,  a  German  counsellor,  in 
his  Treatise  on  husbandry ,  published  in  1570, 
which  was  translated  by  (Joog^  tells  us,  p.  20, 
that  "  in  Lombardy,  they  like  so  well  the  use 
of  ashes,  as  they  esteem  it  farre  aboue  any 
doung,  thinking  doung  not  meete  to  be  used  for 
the  unholsomnesse  thereof.*' 

It  is  the  earthy  and  saline  matters  of  the 
burnt  soils,  and  combustibles  employed, 
which  constitute  the  substance  of  the  ashes 
employed  in  agriculture.  Their  use  as  a  mar 
nure  is  very  general  in  most  parts  of  England, 
although  many  errors  are  usually  committed 
in  their  application,  and  much  erroneous  reap 
soning  wasted  in  accouAting  for  their  unsuc- 
cessful application  in  some  districts,  or  their 
general  success  in  others.  Those  usually  em- 
ployed  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  pur- 
poses in  this  country  are,  1.  The  ashes  of 
coal ;  2.  Ashes  of  wood ;  3.  Peat  ashes ;  4.  The 
ashes  from  turf,  as  in  paring  and  burning; 
6.  The  ashes  of  burnt  clay;  6.  The  ashes  from 
soap-boilers.  I  will  remark  upon  these,  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  enumerated  them. 

1.  Coal  Ashes4 — ^The  only  analysis  of  coal 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  that  of  earth-coal,  ' 
by  M.  Klaproth :  he  found  it  to  be  composed  of— 
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CharcMl  ... 

Lime        -       .       .       . 
Snlpbate  of  lime     - 
Oxide  of  iron  .       -       - 
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The  combustion  of  the  coals  dissipates  al- 
most all  the  gaseous  matters,  and  much  of  the 
charcoal ;  and  the  ashes,  therefore,  will  consist 
almost  entirely  of  the  various  earths,  a  small 
portion  of  charcoal,  and  the  saline  matters  of 
which  the  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  and  lime 
constitute  about  a  fourth. 

The  presence  of  these  last-named  substances 
gives  to  the  coal-ash  almost  all  its  value  as  a 
fertilizer,  for  these  ashes  are  always  most 
beneficiailly  appUed  to  those  crops  which  con- 
tain sulphate  of  lime  in  sensible  quantities, 
such  as  to  lucem,  sainfoin,  red-clover,  dec  In 
the  garden,  they  are  more  often  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  walks,  and  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  garden-mice,  than  as  a  manure ; 
or,  when  they  are  employed  as  an  addition  to 
the  soil,  it  is  generally  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, on  stiff  clay  soUs,  with  the  intention,  by 
the  mechanical  operation  of  the  cinders,  of 
rendering  the  soU  more  friable  and  permeable 
by  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere.  As  a  top 
dressing  for  lucem,  red  clover,  sainfoin,  and 
other  grasses,  there  is  no  application  superior 
to  coal  ashes.  This  fact  was  clearly  proved 
in  some  comparative  experiments  made  by 
Lord  Albemarle,  with  a  variety  of  manures, 
as  a  top  dressing  for  sainfoin.  He  found  coal 
ashes  far  superior  in  value  to  any  other  ferti- 
lizer. As  a  manure  for  gardens,  it  is  generally 
employed  in  quantities  much  too  large ;  and 
thence  an  idea  has  been  entertained  by  many 
gardeners,  that  coal  ashes  are  inimical  to 
plants  and  trees.  Mr.  Loudon  has  given  seve- 
ral experiments  of  this  description.    In  th 
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one  gardener  imbedded  his  potted  chrysan- 
themums,  by  placing  a  "large  handful"  at 
the  bottom  of  each  of  his  pots,  and  then  was 
surprised  that  other  pots,  not  thus  partly  filled, 
produced  better  plants.  Another  "horticultural 
friend"  states  the  case  of  a  Scotch  gardener, 
who  "  coated  over,"  for  two  successive  years, 
his  garden  with  coal  ashes ;  and  then  our  ex- 
perimentalist, who  was,  doubtless,  a  jpcrsever- 
ing  character,  finding  that,  with  this  over-dose 
of  cinders,  the  "  fruit  trees  did  not  thrive  so 
well  as  he  expected,"  actually  took  them  up, 
and  placed  them  under  a  "substratum  of  ashes, 
in  order  to  lay  them,"  as  he  said,  **  dry  and 
comfortable."  The  trees  of  course  grew  worse, 
and  were  taken  up.  (Gard.  Mag,  vol.  vi.  p. 
224.)  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  trials  as 
these  are  ever  brought  forward;  they  are 
merely  sources  of  erroneous  conclusions,  and 
strong  proofs  of  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
have  thus  been  wasting  their  master's  time 
and  property. 

Mr.  Loudon  has,  in  another  place  (Gard, 
Mag»  vol.  ii.  p.  406),  given  some  experiments 
of  a  very  different  character,  which  I  shall 
give  in  his  correspondent's  own  words  ^ — "  I 
sowed,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1826,  three  rows 
of  Swedish  turnips.  No.  1,  was  manured  with 
well-rotted  dung  from  an  old  melon  bed.  No.  2, 
with  the  tops  of  cabbages  just  come  into  bloom. 
No.  3,  with  coal  ashes.  They  vegetated  about 
the  same  time,  but  the  row  manured  with  the 
cabbage-tops  seemed  to  suffer  most  from  the 
drought ;  the  season  being  hot  and  dry,  they 
made  little  progress  untfl  the  end  of  August, 
and  in  November  they  were  a  middling,  or 
rather  a  bad  crop.  TYit  row  manured  with 
coal  ashes  had,  all  along,  a  more  luxuriant 
appearance  than  the  other  two.  The  rows 
were  20  yards  in  length,  3  feet  apart,  and  16 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  I  took 
them  up  in  February,  and  they  weighed  as  fol- 
lows :— No.  1,  78  lbs. ;  No.  2,  88  lbs. ;  No.  8, 
121  lbs. ;  which  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the 
coal  ashes."  It  may  be  remarked,  that  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  abounds  in  coal  ashes,  is  found 
in  very  sensible  quantities  in  turnips.  In  the 
garden,  coal  ashes  are  very  useful  when  spread 
over  the  surface,  to  prevent  the  depredations 
of  garden-mice ;  they  cannot  burrow  through 
them ;  and,  in  the  case  of  early  sown  peas,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  peas  covered  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  with  coal  ashes,  say  a 
quarter,  or  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  will  be 
lliree  or  four  days  earlier  than  those  to  which 
the  a^hes  have  not  been  applied.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  greater  heat  absorbed  from 
the  sun  by  the  black  coal  ashes. 

Witod  Ashes, — ^The  wood  of  various  trees,  &c., 
has  been  analyzed  by  M.  Saussure,  Jun. ;  the 
following  was  the  result  (Chem,  Ree,  Veg,) : — 


1000  parts  of  the  dry  wood  of  a  yottOf 

oak,  yielded     .....  S 

1000  ditto  of  the  bark  of  oak      .       -       -  60 

1000  ditto  of  perfiict  oak  wood    -       -       .  S 

1000  ditto  of  poplar  wood    ....  8 

1000  ditto  of  poplar  bark      ....  79 

1000  ditto  of  wood  of  hazel         ...  5 

1000  ditto  bark  of  ditto        ....  OS 

1000  ditto  wood  of  mulberry        ...  7 

1000  ditto  bark  of  ditto         ....  89 

1000  ditto  wood  of  hornbeam      ...  6 


1000  ditto  tnrk  of  ditto  ....  184 
1000  ditto  wood  of  horse^cbeatnat  .-89 
1000  ditto  straw  of  wheat  ...     48 

1000  ditto  branches  of  the  pine  .       .       «     1^ 

100  parts  of  these  ashes  were  found  to  consist 
of  the  following  substances,  in  varying  propor- 
tions. I  have  arranged  the  results  in  a  tabular 
form,  by  which  my  readers  will  readily  ascer- 
tain the  composition  of  the  ashes  procured  by 
the  combustion  of  various  woods,  barks,  6ot,i — 
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100  parts  of  ashes  of 

young  oak  dry  wood, 
coDUin     -    -    -    . 

86-0 

88-6 

19-95 

019 

1- 

•58 

Bark  of  ditto,  ditto    - 

70 

4-S  |eS'9ft 

095 

1-75 

99-75 

Perfect  oak  wood,  do. 

38-0 

4-5  I88- 

9- 

9-99 

«M 

Poplar  wood,  ditto    - 

18-75  «7' 

88 

1-5 

94-5 

Poplar  bark,  ditto     - 

«^ 

5-8  ,00- 

4- 

1-6 

98-9 

Wood  of  the  haul,  do. 

84-5 

85-       8- 

0-95 

019 

39-9 

Bark,  ditto,  ditto  -    - 

18-5 

5-5   M- 

0-95 

1-75 

98- 

Mulberry  wood,  ditto 

81- 

8-85  ;5«* 

019 

095 

io-3d 

(Cut  in  Noyember.) 

Bark  of  ditto,  ditto     - 

7- 

88 

45- 

15-95 

119 

«13 

Wood  of  hornbeam  - 

98- 

93' 

90- 

012 

9i» 

98-03 

Bark,           ditto    -    - 

4-5 

4-5 

59- 

1-5 

019I30-38I 

Wood  of  chestnut-    - 

9-5 

— 

— 

- 

Straw  of  wheat     -    - 

98-5 

tr% 

1- 

61^ 

1- 

,7-8 

B/anchesofihe  pine-   IS- 

— 

— 

_^^ 

— 

1    - 

The  soluble  salts  of  these  ashes  are  chiefly 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  potash.  The  earthy 
phosphates  are  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  (or  the  principal  salt  of  bones)  ;  the 
eai&y  carbonates  are  those  of  lime  (chalk), 
and  magnesia ;  silica  is  the  pure  earth  of  flints 
and  the  oxides  were  those  of  iron  and  manga^ 
nese. 

The  cultivator  will  readily  see,  by  the  results 
of  these  valuable  investigations,  the  reason 
why  wood  ashes  are  so  much  superior  to  those 
from  coal  as  a  manure.  The  ashes  from 
wood,  he  will  notice,  contain  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia;  those  from  the  hazel, "containing  35 
per  cent,  and  those  from  the  wood  of  young  oak 
25  per  cent,  essential  vegetable  ingredients,  of 
which  the  ashes  from  coal  are  entirely  desti- 
tute. The  phosphate  of  lime,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  the  chief  fertilizing  constituent 
of  bones,  in  which  valuable  manure  it  is  inva^ 
riably  present,  in  proportion  varying  from  37^ 
per  cen't  in  the  bones  of  the  ox,  to  35  per  cent 
in  those  of  the  hare.  Wood  ashes  also  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, a  salt  which  is  more  or  less  present  in  all 
vegetable  substances,  and  for  which,  therefore, 
it  must'  be  highly  serviceable  as  a  food.  The 
carbonate  of  potash,  too,  promotes  the  disso- 
lution of  dead  vegetable  substances,  and  it 
also,  from  its  attraction  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  must  promote  an  increased  sup- 
ply to  the  soil.  Wood  ashes  are  often  very 
judiciously  added  to  common  manure,  the 
quality  of  which  is  much  improved  by  the  mix- 
ture. The  leaves  of  trees,  when  burnt,  gene- 
rally produce  more  ashes,  or  potashes  as  they 
are  called,  (from  being  formerly  produced  by 
burning  vegetable  substances  in  large  open 
pots),  than  the  branches,  and  the  stem  of  the 
tree  the  least  of  all ;  herbs  produce  four  or 
five  times,  and  shrubs  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  either.    All  vegetables  produce  more 
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ashes  if  burnt  when  green  than  when  they  are 
previoasly  dried.  Davy  {Lectures^  p.  113)  has 
given  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  potashes  fur- 
nished by  the  combustion  of  various  common 
vegetable  substances,  which  I  shall  here  insert, 
as  the  cultivator  will  see  by  it  that  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  difference  in  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  equal  weights  of  different  trees  and 
plants. 

Parte  of 

PolMhCiL 

10,000  parts  of  the  poplar  in^need   -       -     7 

—  —  oak  _  -  -    15 

—  —  elm  —  -  -    39 

—  —  Tine  —  -  -    S5 

—  —  thistle          —  -  -    53 
_  _  fern              _  .  .    w 

—  —  cow  thistle  —  -  -  106 

—  —  beans  —  -  -  «00 

—  —  vetches        —  -  -  t!75 

—  —  wormwood  —  -  -  730* 

—  —  fumitory      —  -  -  780 

Peat  Asheg4 — Peat  ashes  are  made  in  many 
parts  of  England  for  the  use  of  the  farmer  by 
burning  peat  in  large  heaps,  after  it  has  been 
sndiciently  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and 
for  grass  lands  and  turnips  they  have  been 
found  a  very  valuable  manure.  They  are 
usually  applied  as  a  top  dressing.  The  com- 
position of  peat  ashes  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  coal  ashes  than  those  from  wood  or 
vegetables — which  is  a  result  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, when  we  consider  that  the  immense 
beds  of  peat,  or  turf^  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
which  are  dispersed  over  Britain,  are  evidently 
composed  of  the  remains  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  trunks  of  trees,  leaves,  fruits,  stringy 
fibres,  the  remains  of  water  mosses,  dec.,  and 
this  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  15  yards. 
Peat  ashes  were  analyzed  by  Davy,  with  much 
care :  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  owe 
most  of  their  fertilizing  properties  to  the  pre- 
sence of  gypsum  (or  sulphate  of  lime).  In 
the  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  peat  ashes,  he 
discovered  a  considerable  portion  of  it  The 
Newbury  peat  ashes  he  found  to  be  composed 
of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  g3rpsum,  and  in 
the  peat  ashes  of  Stockbridge  and  Hampshire, 
a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  same  substance. 
The  other  constituents  of  peat  ashes  are  cal- 
careous, aluminous,  and  silicious  earths,  with 
varying  quantities  of  sulphate  of  potash,  a 
little  common  salt,  and  occasionally  oxide  of 
iron,  especially  in  the  red  varieties  of  peat 
ashes. 

"These  peat  ashes,"  said  Davy,  "are  used 
as  a  top  dressing  for  cultivated  grasses,  particu- 
larly sainfoin,  clover,  and  rye-grass.  I  found 
that  they  afforded  considerable  quantities  of 
gjrp^m,  and  probably  this  substance  is  inti- 
mately combined  as  a  necessary  part  of  their 
»c>ody  fibre ;  if  this  be  allowed,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  the  reason  why  it  operates  in  such 
small  quantities ;  for  the  whole  of  a  clover  or 
sainfoin  crop  on  an  acre,  according  to  my  esti- 
niation,  would  afford,  by  incineration,  only 
three  or  four  bushels  of  gypsum.  In  examin- 
iog  the  soil  in  a  field  near  Newbury,  which  was 
taken  from  below  a  footpath,  near  the  gate, 
?Fhcre  gypsum  could  not  have  been  artificially 
famished,  I  could  not  detect  any  of  this  sub- 

*  Hence  potash  was  formerly  called  "  salt  of  worm- 


stance  in  it,  and  at  the  very  time  I  collected 
the  soil,  the  peat  ashes  were  applied  to  the 
clover  in  the  field.  I  have  mentioned  certain 
peats,  the  ashes  of  which  afford  g}'psum  :  but 
it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  that  all  peats 
agree  with  them.  I  have  examioed  various 
peat  ashes  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Kngland, 
whfbh  contained  no  quantity  that  could  be 
useful;  and  these  ashes  aboand  in  silicious, 
aluminous  earths,  and  in  oxide  of  iron.  Lord 
Gharleville  foiind  in  some  Irish  peat  ashes, 
sulphate  of  potash.  Vitriolic  matter  is  usually 
found  in  peats  ;  and  if  the  soil  or  substratum 
is  calcareous,  the  ultimate  result  is  the  produc- 
tion of  g}'^psum.  In  general,  when  a  recent 
potash  emits  a  strong  smell  resembling  that  of 
rotten  eggs  (sulphuretted  hydrogen),  when 
acted  upon  by  vinegar,  it  will  furnish  gypsum," 
(Agrie,  Chtm,  p.  336.) 

In  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  in  Berkshire, 
where  the  peat  ashes  are  made  in  very  consi- 
derable quantities,  and  are  used  by  the  farmers 
as  a  manure  for  both  grass  and  turnips,  they 
are  sold  at  three-pence  per  bushel,  and  are  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  40  or  60  bushels  an  acre 
broadcast.  On  most  grass  lands  there  is  no 
dressing  equal  to  them ;  and  on  some  soils, 
near  to  Hungerford,  they  produce  the  most 
luxuriant  crops  of  grass,  in  cases  where  the 
effects  of  common  farm-yard  manure  are 
hardly  perceptible.^  As  a  manure  for  turnips, 
they  answer  best  in  wet  seasons.  In  very  dry 
weather,  the  crops  growing  on  the  ashed  land 
are  described  by  the  fanners  as  putting  on  a 
**  burned**  appearance. 

Peat  ashes  are  extensively  employed  in 
Flanders  as  a  manure ;  they  are  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  householders,  who  burn  turf  or 
peat,  and  are  sold  to  the  farmers  by  the  bushel, 
in  the  same  way  that  those  of  Newbury  are  in 
England.  Their  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  clo- 
ver, for  which  purpose  they  are  an  excellent 
top  dressing.  Mr.  RadcliflTe,  in  his  AgricuUure 
of  Flandert,  has  given  an  analysis  of  these 
ashes,  firom  which  the  farmer  will  see  they  owe 
nearly  all  their  fertilizing  properties  to  the 
presence  of  12  per  cent,  of  gypsum.  100  parts 
are  composed  of— 

Slllcions  earth      ......  n 

Sulphate  of  lime  ......  IS 

Balphate  and  muriate  of  loda      ...  0 

Carbonate  of  lime         .....  40 

Oxide  of  iron       ......  3 

Loae 7 

loo 

Paring  and  bttming  Ashes. — ^This  is  hardly 
the  place  to  enter  into  the  often  argued  and 
yet  undecided  question,  as  to  the  advantages 
of  paring  and  burning.  It  is  prett}"  universally 
agreed,  that  the  practice  is  highly  injurious  to 
sandy  soils,  beneficial  to  clay  lands,  and  still 
more  advantageous  to  those  of  a  peaty  descrip- 
tion ;  that  is,  to  soils  where  there  is  an  excess  of 
inert  vegetable  remains.  The  cultivator  of  the 
soil  will  see,  by  the  results  of  the  analysis  by 
Davy  of  the  ashes  produced  by  the  paring  and 
burning  of  three  different  descriptions  of  soil, 
the  usual  products  of  paring  and  burning.    20^ 
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grains  of  the  ashes  from  paring  and  burning  a 
chalk  soil  in  Kent,  yielded  that  great  chemist 

80  grains  of  cbalk, 
1 1       —       gypcuDi, 
9       —       charcoal, 
15       ~       oxide  of  iron, 

3       —       saline  matter,  consistinic  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  muriate  of  magnesia,  and  ve- 
getable alkali, 
82       —       alumina  (clay),  and  silica  (flint). 

200 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Boys,  who 
has  published  a  treatise  upon  paring  and  burn- 
ing, it  appears  that  on  the  chalk  soils  of  Kent, 
about  2660  bushels  of  ashes  are  usually  pro- 
duced by  paring  and  burning  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  that  this  quantity  of  ashes,  which  he  cal- 
culates will  weigh  172,900  lbs.,  will  contain 

Chalk 60,160  lbs. 

Gypsum         ------    9,500 

Oxide  of  iron 14,9^7 

Baline  matter       -----    9,504 
Charcoal 7,781 

The  second  specimen  of  ashes  was  from  a 
soil  at  Colerton,  in  Leicestershire,  composed 
of  three-fourths  sand,  one-fourth  clay,  and 
about  4  per  cent  of  chalk. 

100  grains  of  the  ashes  yielded 

6  grains  charcoal, 

3     —    -common  salt,  sulphate  of  pouab,  and  a 

trace  of  vegetable  alkali, 
9     —     oxide  of  iron, 
69     —     sand,  clay,  and  chalk. 

loo 

The  third  variety  of  ashes  was  produced  by 

Saring  and  burning  a  stiff  clay  soil  at  Mount's 
!ay,  in  Cornwall. 
100  grains  of  these  were  found  to  contain 

8  grains  of  charcoal, 

9  —       common  salt,  and  other  saline  matters, 

7  —       oxide  of  iron, 
9       —       chalk, 

81       —      tlay  and  aaod. 

"Too 

Such  are  the  ashes  from  paring  and  burning. 
The  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  judge  whether 
any  of  these  products  are  required  by  his  land, 
and  whether  all  the  good  results  of  paring 
and  burning  might  not  be  generally  obtained 
by  other  means,  without  destroying  that  large 
portion  of  the  vegetable  matters  of  the  turf, 
destroyed  during  combustion.  In  those  cases, 
however,  where  it  is  practicable  to  transfer  the 
ashes  produced  by  paring  and  burning  a  chalk 
soil  to  a  clay,  or,  vice  versa,  the  ashes  of  a  clay 
soil  to  a  chalk,  the  result  must,  in  general,  be 
highly  and  permanently  beneficial  to  both. 

The  Ashes  of  burnt  Clay, — The  composition 
of  the  ashes  of  burnt  clay,  although  varying 
according  to  the  earthy  proportions  of  the  soil, 
will  be  found  pretty  generally  to  accord  with 
the  analysis  of  the  ashes  from  the  clay  soil, 
from  Mount's  Bay,  given  above  under  the  head, 
Parity  and  burning  Askrs,  Clay  burning  is 
practised  with  decided  success  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and,  in  every  point  of  view, 
is  by  far  the  most  eligible  mode  of  producing 
ashes  for  manure ;  for  the  soil  of  the  field  is 
not  thereby  impoverished  of  its  vegetable  re- 
mains, the  clay  which  is  burnt  being  generally 
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procured  from  ditches,  banks,  hedgerows,  &c. 
The  account  of  clay  burning,  given  several 
years  since  by  General  Vavasour,  of  Melbourne 
if  all,  in  Yorkshire,  is  so  practical  and  satisfac- 
tory, that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own. 
words: — "I  would  recommend  to  a  beginner, 
that  the  kiln  should  be  made  small,  about 
three  yards  wide,  and  six  yards  long  in  the  in- 
side ;  as  he  becomes  more  skilful,  they  may 
be  made  larger.  The  walls  of  the  kiln  are  to 
be  made  of  sods,  two  feet  thick  at  the  bottom, 
and  one  foot  thick  at  the  top,  leaving  two  flues 
on  each  side,  and  one  at  each  end,  about  one 
foot  square ;  these  walls  may  be  built  at  Jirsi 
four  feet  high.  We  then  put  in  the  wood,  be- 
ginning with  the  larger  pieces  at  the  bottom, 
particularly  near  the  flues,  supported  by  sods 
to  keep  them  open,  adding  tops  of  firs,  or  any 
brushwood,  until  the  kiln  is  nearly  filled.  It 
might  be  burnt  with  coal  or  peat,  if  more  con- 
venient Cover  the  wood  with  a  layer  of  clay 
taken  from  some  bank  or  ditch  in  the  field,  and 
which  has  been  digged  sometime  before  to  dry ; 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  very  dry. 
The  fire  is  then  to  be  lighted  at  the  flue  by 
means  of  straw  previously  placed  there.  The 
greatest  care  is  required  that  the  fire  shall  not 
escape  at  the  top;  but  fresh  clay  constantly 
thrown  on,  wherever  it  seems  likely  to  burn 
out,  at  the  same  time  not  overloading  the  kiln, 
so  as  to  put  out  the  fire.  As  the  quantity  of 
clay  is  increased,  the  walls  should  be  raised, 
keeping  them  a  foot  higher  than  the  clay. 
About  six  feet  will  be  as  high  as  can  be  conve- 
niently burned.  The  chief  art  seems  to  be,  to 
procure  a  great  mass  of  fire  at  first,  and  to  lei 
the  fire  rise  through  the  clay  as  you  go,  lo  let  it 
smoke  in  every  part  at  the  top,  but  not  to  bum 
ouL  My  men,  who  burnt  by  contract,  w;alch 
the  kiliis  by  night  and  day.  I  have  applied  the 
ashes  almost  exclusively  for  wheat,  upon  a  clay 
soil,  spreading  them  on  a  fallow  after  the  last 
ploughing,  and  harrowing  them  in  with  the 
seed,  at  3ie  rate  of  30  tons  per  acre,  on  80 
acres.  The  longer  the  ashes  remain  upon  the 
land,  before  harrowing,  the  better,  that  the 
lumps  may  fall,  and  mix  with  the  soil.  If  the 
walls  are  well  made,  one  end  may  be  taken 
down,  and,  after  the  kiln  is  emptied,  rebuilt  for 
a  second  burning;  if  not  likely  to  stand,  they 
may  be  entirely  burned  in  a  succeeding  kiln. 
If  the  weather  should  not  be  moist,  the  kilns 
will  bum  for  some  weeks,  as  the  clay  will  con- 
tinue hot  long  after  the  wood  is  consumed." 

Clay  ashes  have  been  used  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  of  Spring 
Park,  near  Croydon,  on  several  of  his  farms, 
and  with  the  most  decided  success.  This  ex- 
cellent farmer  and  land-agent  has  the  clay  dug 
out  in  pits,  that  it  may  be  more  readily  dried. 
He  bums  in  heaps ;  and  employs  as  fuel  col- 
lections of  hedge-clippings,  furze,  &c;  and 
these  he  thinks  it  best  not  to  use  iti  too  dry  a 
state,  since  one  great  object  in  clay-burning, 
he  is  of  opinion,  is  to  produce  a  steady  moul- 
dering heat,  not  too  fast,  A  fire,  therefore, 
should  not  be  suffered  lo  flame.  The  fire  in 
the  heaps  usually  works  against  the  wind, 
when  those  heaps  are  properly  made.  He  ap- 
plies about  150  bushels  of  the  ashes  per  acre; 
pays  Id,  to  I  id,  per  bushel  for  burning;  dress- 
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ing  with  them  with  great  advantage  all  kinds 
of  soil,  for  turnips,  /kc, 

Mr.  Poppy,  of  Witnesham,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1830,  after  giving  various  direc- 
tions for  burning  clay,  adds : — "  Salt  (the  only 
inexhaustible  universsd  mannre,  besides  burnt 
earth)  does  not  increase  the  bulk  of  straw ; 
ud  although  it  may  be,  and  is,  beneficial  to 
com,  it  will  not  be  very  extensively  used,  be- 
cause its  benefit  is  not  apparent  to  the  eye : 
burnt  earth  produces  an  abundance  of  straw. 
I  ha?e  seen  the  com  so  luxuriant  on  the  sites 
of  the  heaps,  where  due  caution  was  not  used 
in  laying  a  floor  of  earth  under  the  fire,  that  it 
was  rotted  on  the  ground,  and  destroyed  the 
clover  plant.  I  have  seen  the  beans  on  the 
site  of  a  bumt-earth  heap  even  too  luxuriant ; 
and  potatoes  and  mangel  wurzel  a  double  pro- 
duce to  the  rest  of  the  crop.  There  is  no  limit 
to  burning  earth  on  stiff  clay  soils,  because 
the  nutt  sterile  subeoilj  brought  up  purposely  by 
the  plough  will,  by  the  action  of  fire,  be  con- 
verted into  useful  manure.  If  it  is  converted 
into  ttaplt,  it  increases  the  depth  of  titheable 
soil,  and  acts  both  physically  and  mechani- 
cally." The  Suffolk  plan  of  clay-burning  is 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  Yorkshire.  ^  The 
common  mode  of  burning  earth  is  to  dig  old 
borders,  surfaces  of  banks,  &c. ;  turn  it  over, 
and,  when  dry,  cart  it  to  a  heap,  and  bum ; 
formerly  much  wood  was  usedi,  but  haulm, 
straw,  dry  weeds,  and  a  few  bushes,  whins,  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind,  may  be  employed;  then 
bmld  a  circular  wall  of  turfs  around  it,  cover 
the  heap  slightly  with  turfs  and  earth,  and  set 
fire  to  it  in  several  places;'feeding  with  the 
most  inflammable  materials  at  first,  afterwards 
clay  or  any  earth  will  bum ;  when  all  the  earth 
is  on  the  heap,  the  walls  may  be  pulled  down 
and  thrown  on,  raising  it  by  degrees  as  the  fire 
ascends,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  till  all  is  con- 
sumed." 

The  expense  of  this  kind  of  clay-burning  is 
thus  estimated  by  Mr.  Poppy : — 

£  a.  d. 
Ufaonr.  dfgfiBf,  and  traininc  100  loads,  at  M. 

pertoad 8  15  0 

FyiiDf,  U.  Otf.  per  acore—Tj.  td. ;  carting  threa 

boraea  and  two  earu,  10».       -       -               -  1    3  6 

nUiTigand  apreading  after  bomlng,  id.  per  acre  0  15  0 

GarUng,  and  laying  out  over  two  acrea     -       -  0  10  0 


Total  per  100  loada 


£6^9    6 


Or  3i  4m.  9dL  per  acre  for  60  loads,  or  1*.  4d. 
per  load. 

Clay-burning,  according  to  Mr.  Poppy,  is 
certainly  not  a  modem  Suffolk  improvement. 
^1  have  constantly  seen  it  practised  for  half 
a  century;  and  the  oldest  man  I  ever  con- 
versed with  on  the  subject,  spoke  of  it  as  com- 
mon as  long  as  he  could  remember.  I  have  a 
vorkman  on  the  farm  who  is,  I  think,  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  has  always  followed 
the  vocation  of  burning  earth.*' 

The  Aihes  from  Soap  Boilerf. — Soap  boilers' 
a-«bes  are  a  mixture  of  a  peculiar  description ; 
ibey  are  principally  the  insoluble  portion  of 
the  barilla,  potashes,  or  kelp,  employed  in 
soap-making,  mixed  with  cinders,  lime,  salt, 
imd  other  occasional  additions ;  and  also  with 
muriate  of  potash,  common  salt,  and  other 
•aline  mau^rs. 


The  quantity  of  pearl  and  potashes  imports 
ed  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  very  consider- 
able; in  1837,  it  amounted  to  147,329  cwts.; 
in  1838,  to  127,101  cwts.:  of  barilla  and  alkali 
in  the  same  year  were  imported  102,135  cwts. 
and  72,687  cwts.  {M'CuUoch'e  Dictionary  of 
Commerce,) 

The  insoluble  portion  of  barilla  consists 
principally  of  lime,  charcoal,  sand,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  The  insoluble  portion  of  potash,  or 
ashes,  as  they  are  denominated  by  the  trade, 
will  consist  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
same  ingredients,  added  to  a  var}4ng  portion 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  has  subsisted  among  farmers  with  re- 
gard to  the  advantages  of  soap-makers'  ashes. 
It  has  been  recommended  as  very  useful  upon 
strong,  cold  soils,  on  peat  moss,  and  on  cold, 
wet  pastures.  The  quantity  recommended  to 
be  applied  per  acre  by  Arthur  Young,  was  60 
bushels  for  turnips ;  to  be  harrowed  in  with 
the  seed.  For  wet  grass  lands,  six  loads  per 
acre.  For  wet  arable  soils,  seven  loads  per 
acre.  He  describes  the  immediate  effects  as 
very  great.  For  poor  loamy  land,  ten  loads 
per  acre :  the  eflfect  very  satisfactory.  Dr.  Co- 
gan,  who  has  written  a  paper  on  the  use  of 
soap  ashes,  has  given  this  letter  of  one  of  his 
correspondents,  whom  he  describes  as  a  plain, 
sensible  farmer : — "  My  experience  of  soaper*s 
ashes  is  confined  to  the  application  of  it  as  a 
top  dressing  on  pasture  land.  About  twelve 
years  ago,  I  agreed  with  a  soap  boiler  for  1500 
tons  of  soapers'  ashes.  I  used  to  apply  about 
twenty  wagon  loads  per  acre,  and  a  single 
bushing  would  let  the  whole  in.  I  was  laughed 
at,  and  abused  by  every  body  for  my  folly : 
these  wiseacres  alleging  that  my  land  would  be 
burned  up  for  years,  and  totally  ruined ;  all 
which  I  disregarded,  and  applied  my  soaper's 
ashes  every  day  in  the  year,  reeking  from  the 
vat,  without  any  mixture  whatever. 

"I  tried  a  small  quantity  (say  six  acres), 
mixed  up  with  earth  ;  but  I  found  it  was  only 
doing  things  by  halves.  My  land  never  burned, 
but,  from  the  time  of  the  application,  became 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  bordering  upon  black, 
and  has  given  me  more,  but  never  less  than 
two  tons  per  acre,  ever  since,  upon  being 
hayned,  forty-two  days,  viz.  from  May  81  to 
July  11.  T'he  ground  I  so  dressed  was 
twenty-four  acres ;  and  I  have  had  120  sheep 
•{hogs  of  the  ne"w  Leicester  breed),  upon  the 
ground  from  last  August  to  this  day  (March  2); 
but  I  allowed  them  plenty  of  hay:  and  although 
they  were  culled  in  .\ugust  last,  as  the  uwst  I 
had  out  of  700  lambs,  and  selected  for  this 
ground  on  purpose  to  push  them,  they  are  now 
as  good  as  the  bqst  I  have," 

As  by  far  the  most  considerable  portion  of 
soap  ashes  is  lime  and  chalk,  wherever  lime 
or  calcareous  matter  is  a  fertilizer  to  the  soil, 
soap-makers'  ashes  will  generally,  if  not  in- 
variably, succeed ;  but  they  must  be  applied 
in  quantities  nearly  as  large  as  if  lime  was 
employed. 

Such  are  the  chief  agricultural  properties 
of  the  various  ashes  hitherto  employed  in 
agriculture.  The  research  is,  however,  by  no 
means  nearly  exhausted,  for  these  fertilizers 
have  showed  the  fate  generally  attendant  upon 
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all  agricultural  or  horticultural  investigations: 
they  have  been  lauded  as  equally  beneficial  to 
every  description  of  soil,  and  in  all  situations ; 
or  they  have  been  condemned,  with  equal 
folly,  by  the  results  of  bluudering  trials — be- 
gun in  ignorance,  continued  without  care,  and 
perhaps  nearly  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  a  con- 
clusion. 

They  furnish  ingredients,  such  as  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  carbonate  of  potash,  charcoal, 
phosphate  of  lime,'  sulphate  of  lime,  &c., 
which,  in  limited  quantities,  enter  into  the 
composition  of  all  plants,  as  an  absolute  con- 
stituent part ;  and  for  these  they  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  deficiency  of  the  soil  in 
these  ingredients,  be  extremely  useful.  They 
absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  too,  in 
quantities  much  superior  to  what  is  generally 
believed,  and  in  this  property  the  ashes  of 
burnt  clay  and  coal  ashes  considerably  ex- 
ceed both  chalk,  lime,  g3rpsum,  and  even 
crushed  rock  salt,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiments  given  under  the  head 
Maiturss. 

Soifie  very  valuable  comparative  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  ashes  upon  the 
growth  of  potatoes  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Cartwright,  of  HoUenden  House,  in 
Kent.  {Com,  Bfiard  of  AgrU.,  vol.  iv.  p.  370.) 
"  The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were 
made  was  previously  analyzed:  400  grains 
gave— 
**Silicioiia  und,  of  different  degrees  of 

finenesf  -       -     .  -       •       •       -     280  gn. 

Finely  divided  matter       -       >       -       -     104 
LoM  in  weter    ------       16 

400 

"The  finely  divided  matter  contained — 

"Carbonate  of  lime      .....  iSgn. 

Oxide  of  iron  «.-.--  7 

Loes  by  incineration  (probably  yegetable 

decomposing  matter)     ....  17 

Siiex,  alnmina,  ft^c.  -       ...  62 

104 

"  It  will  appear,"  says  Mr.  Cartwright,  "from 
the  above  analysis,  that  these  experiments 
could  not  have  been  tried  upon  a  soil  better 
adapted  to  give  impartial  results ;  for  of  its 
component  parts  there  is  no  ingredient  (the 
oxide  of  iron  possibly  excepted)  of  sufficient 
activity  to  restrain  or  augment  the  peculiar 
energies  of  the  substances  employed."  The 
beds  were  laid  out  and  planted  on  the  same 
day,  the  14th  of  April ;  they  were  manured  as 
in  the  following  table.  These  beds  were  each 
forty  yards  in  length,  and  one  yard  wide. 
Every  bed  was  planted  with  a  single  row  of 
potatoes,  **and,  that  the  general  experiment 
might  be  conducted  with  all  possible  accuracy, 
each  bed  received  the  same  number  of  sets." 
The  potatoes  were  taken  up  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  produce  of  the  beds  were  as 
follows : — 

FnfaloMiD 

BuiImU. 

Land  without  any  manare  produced,  per 

acre      ....  157 

—  with  60  buehels  of  wood-aehea  -       -  187 

— 60  bushels  of  wood-ashes,  salt  8 

bushels         -       -       .217 

peat  369  bushels           -       .       .  Ifl9 

peat  ashes  968  bushels,  salt  8 

bushels         ...  185 
peat  SOS  buabelB,  salt,  8  bushels  -  171 

lao 
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Another  series  of  experiments  was  made  by 
Dr.  Cartwright,  upon  a  cold,  wet,  tenacious 
clay,  with  burnt  clay,  wood-ashes,  and  soot ;  in 
all  of  which  the  clay  ashes  had  a  decided  supe- 
riority of  effect.  The  following  table  shows 
the  quantity  of  manure  applied  per  acre,  and 
the  produce  of  the  land  thus  fertilized.  (TVwwr. 
Soc  ArUn  vol.  xxxvi.) 


FwAcn. 

PnduM  VK  Act..                ' 

SwfldM.  ,  Fo-atHs. 

Bartcy 

Burnt  day,  400~bttshels  - 
Wood  ashes,  100  bushels 

Soot    50      

Soil  simple     - 

as    % 

16    12i 
10      4 

480 
466 
43a 
940 

4      3 
4      « 

8      0 

The  operation  of  burning  clay  produces  but 
a  slight  chemical  alteration  in  the  composition 
of  the  clay ;  its  tenacity  is  merely  destroyed, 
and  a  portion  of  soot  and  of  carbonized  animal 
and  vegetable  remains  are  diffused  through 
the  ashes;  added  to  which,  the  ashes  of  the 
wood  employed  for  the  burning,  which  usually 
contain  a  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
potash,  are  mixed  up  with  the  mass.  {Johnson 
on  Fertilizers,  296;  Brii,  Farm,  Mag,,  vol.  i. 
p.  68.) 

ASPARAGUS  (from  the  Greek  «t(rr<^«^,  a 
young  shoot  before  it  expands).  There  are 
only  two  varieties,  the  red-topped  and  the 
green-topped;  the  first  is  principally  culti- 
vated. There  are  a  few  sub-varieties  which 
derive  their  names-  from  the  places  of  their 
growth,  and  are  only  to  be  distinguished  for 
superior  size  or  flavour,  which  they  usually 
lose  on  removal  from  their  native  place.  The 
soil  best  suited  to  this  vegetable  is  a  black, 
fresh,  sandy  loam,  made  rich  by  the  abundant 
addition  of  manure ;  it  should  be  neither  tena- 
cious from  the  too  great  preponderance  of 
clay,  nor  too  dry  from  a  superabundance  of 
silica, .  but  should  be  retentive  of  moisture 
chiefly  by  reason  of  its  richness.  To  raise 
fine  roots  for  hot-beds,  they  may  be  raised  in  a 
much  moister  soil  {Miller's  Dictionary)-,  but 
for  natural  productions  this  will  not  answer,  as 
such  plants  are  much  shorter  lived.  The  site 
of  the  beds  should  be  such  as  to  enjoy  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
as  free  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and,  if  choice  is  allowed,  ranging 
north  and  south.  The  subsoil  should  be  dry, 
or  the  bed  kept  so,  by  being  founded  on  rubbish 
or  other  material  to  serve  as  a  drain.  The 
space  of  ground  required  to  be  planted  with 
this  vegetable  for  the  supply  of  a  small  family 
is  at  least  eight  rods,  if  less,  it  will  be  incapa- 
ble of  affording  one  hundred  heads  at  a  Ume 
(Marshall  says  six  rods  will  afford  this  quan- 
tity), so  that  part  must  be  kept  two  or  three 
days  after  it  is  cut,  especially  in  ungenial  sea- 
sons, to  allow  time  for  the  growth  of  more  to 
make  a  sufficient  number  for  a  dish.  Sixteen 
rods  will,  in  general,  afford  two  or  three  hun- 
dred every  day  in  the  height  of  the  season. 
To  raise  plants  the  seed  may  be  sown  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April ; 
the  most  usual  liihe  is  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  best  mode  is  to  insert  them  by 
the  dibble,  five  or  six  inches  apart  and  an  inch 
below  the  surface,  two  seeds  to  be  put  in  each 


hole;  or  tfaej  maj  be  sown  in  drills  made  the 
same  distance  asunder,  or  broadcast  If  dry 
Teather,  the  bed  should  be  refreshed  with  mo- 
derate, but  frequent  waterings,  and  if  sown  as 
late  as  April,  shade  is  required  by  means  of  a 
Unle  haolm  during  the  meridian  of  hot  days, 
nntil  the  seeds  germinate.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  though  this 
operation  should  never  commence  until  the 
plants  are  well  above  ground,  which  will  be  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  If  two  phmts  have  arisen  from 
the  same  hole,  the  weakest  must-  be  removed 
as  soon  as  that  point  can  be  well  determined. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  as  soon  as  the 
stems  are  completely  withered,  they  must  be 
cot  down,  and  well-putrefied  dung  spread  over 
the  bed  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches :  this 
serves  not  only  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  in  the  following  year,  but  to  preserve 
them  daring  the  winter  from  injury  by  the 
frosL  About  March  in  the  next  year,  every 
other  plant  must  be  taken  up,  and  transplanted 
into  a  bed,  twelve  inches  apart,  if  it  is  intended 
thai  they  should  attain  another,  or  two  years' 
further  growth,  before  being  finally  planted 
out ;  or  Uiey  may  be  planted  immediately  into 
the  beds  ibr  production.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  the  plants  may  remain  one  or  two 
years  in.  the  seed-bed ;  they  will  even  succeed 
after  remaining  three,  but  if  they  continue  four 
they  generally  fail:  it  is,  however,  nearly  cer- 
tain that  they  are  best  removed  when  one  year 
old,  for  the  earlier  a  plant  can  possibly  be  re- 
mored,  the  more  easily  does  it  accommodate 
itself  to  the  change,  and  less  injury  is  it  apt  to 
receive  in  the  removal.  Some  gardeners  sow 
the  seed  in  the  beds  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  production.  This  mode,  too,  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  Miller.  The  time  for  the  final  removal 
is  from  the  middle  of  February  until  the  end 
of  March,  if  die  soil  is  dry  and  the  season 
warm  and  forward;  otherwise  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  the  commencement  of  ApriL  The 
plan  which  some  persons  have  recommended, 
lo  plant  in  autumn,  is  so  erroneous,  that,  as 
Miller  emphatically  says,  the  plants  had  better 
be  thrown  away.  Mr.  D.  Judd  has  mentioned 
(TroR*.  Hart.  Soe,  Lend^  vol.  ii.  p.  236)  a  very 
determinate  signal  of  the  appropriate  time  for 
planting,  which  is,  when  the  plants  are  begin- 
ning to  grow:  if  moved  earlier,  and  they  have 
to  Ue  torpid  for  two  or  three  months,  many  of 
them  die,  or  in  general  shoot  up  very  weak:. 

Immediately  that  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
Uify  should  be  removed,  and  this  may  easily 
he  ascertained  by  occasionally  opening  the 
gnnmd  down  to  the  stool.  A  successful  expe- 
nae&t,  tried  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  the 
Eari  of  Kintore,  would  evince  that  one  year 
old  asparagus  plants  may  be  removed  even  as 
late  as  Jane.  The  stems  of  his  plants,  at  the 
time  of  removal  in  that  month,  were  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  high :  they  were  removed  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  care,  the  earth  being 
??Q>ljr  pressed  round  the  root,  and  water  given 
pleaiifolly ;  but  although  the  experiment  per- 
fectly succeeded,  for  none  of  them  died,  and 
althoagh  they  surpassed  in  growth  those  left  in 
the  seed-bed — ^so  much  so,  that  they  might  have 
been  cot  from— yet  still,  for  many  reasons,  we 
16 
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are  justified  in  considering  that  this  must  have 
been  tried  under  accidental  or  very  favourable 
circumstances  of  soil  and  season,  and  it  re- 
quires repeated  experiments  from  different 
counties  before  the  practice  is  confirmed. 
{Caied,  Hart.  Mem^  vol.  i.  p*  71.)  In  forming 
the  beds  for  regular  production,  it  is  customary 
to  have  them  four  or  five  feet  wide.  In  the 
first  instance,  they  have  three  rows  of  plants, 
in  the  latter  four.  The  site  of  the  bed  being 
marked  out,  the  usual  practice  is  to  trench  the 
ground  two  spades  deep,  and  then  to  cover  it 
with  well-rolted  manure  from  six  to  ten  inches 
deep;  the  large  stones  being  sorted  out  and 
care  taken  that  the  dung  lies  at  least  six  inches 
below  the  surface.  To  mix  the  manure  with 
the  soil  efiectually,  Mr.  D.  Judd,  before  men- 
tioned, trenches  his  ground  two  feet  deep,  three 
times  successively  during  the  autumn  or  win- 
ter, at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  and  then  lays  it 
in  ridges  until  wanted,  performing  the  work  in 
the  absence  of  rain  or  snow:  he  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  preparation  of  the  soil  is  of 
more  consequence  to  be  auended  to  than  all 
the  aAer  management  (Trana,  HorL  &tc. 
Land.,  vol.  ii.  p.  234.) 

In  France,  however,  where  the  beds  are  cele- 
brated for  the  number  of  years  they  continue 
in  production,  a  pit  is  dug  five  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  mould  that  is  raised  from  it  sifted, 
care  being  taken  to  reject  all  stones,  even  as 
small  as  a  filbert ;  the  best  part  of  the  mould  is 
laid  aside  for  making  up  the  bed.  The  bed  is 
then  formed  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  b^ 
tom;  six  inches  deep  of  common  manure — 
eight  of  turf,  very  free  from  stones — six  of 
manure — six  of  sifted  earth — eight  of  turf — 
six  of  veiy  rotten  dung— eight  of  best  earth ; 
finally,  this  last  layer  of  mould  is  well  incor- 
porated with  the  adjoining  one  of  dung.  The 
bed  Is  then  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants.  (Dr,  M'Cullodh  in  the  Cakd.  Ilort. 
Mem,)  The  plants  being  taken  from  the  seed- 
bed carefully  with  a  narrow,  prolonged  dung- 
fork,  with  as  little  injury  to  ^e  roots  as  possi- 
ble, they  must  be  laid  separate  and  even  to- 
gether, for  the  sake  of  convenience  whilst 
planting,  the  roots  being  apt  to  entangle,  and 
cause  much  trouble  and  injury  in  parting 
them.  They  should  be  exposed  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  to  the  air;  and  to  this. end  it  is  ad- 
visable to  keep  them  until  planted  in  a  basket, 
with  a  little  sand,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of 
mat.  The  mode  of  planting  is  to  form  drills 
or  narrow  trenches,  five  or  six  inches  deep 
and  a  ft>ot  apart,  cut  out  with  the  spade,  the 
line  side  of  each  drill  being  made  perpendicu- 
lar, and  against  this  the  plants  are  to  be 
placed,  with  their  crowns  one  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  below  the  surface,  and  twelve 
inches  asunder:  in  France  eighteen  are  al- 
lowed. The  roots  must  be  spread  out  wide  in 
the  form  of  a  fan,  a  little  earth  being  drawn 
over  each  to  retain  it  in  its  position  whilst  the 
row  is  proceeded  with.  If  t^e  plants  have  be- 
gun to  shoot,  it  is  the  practice  in  France  to 
remove  the  sprouts,  and  with  this  precaution 
the  planting  is  successfully  performed  as  late 
as  July,  and  if  any  of  those  die  which  were 
first  planted,  they  are  replaced  at  that  season. 
This  is  a  practice  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
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possible,  for  it  obviously  must  weaken  the  j 
plants,  and  be  particularly  detrimental  to  such 
young  plants.    For  the  sake  of  convenience,  | 
one  drill  should  be  made  at  a  time,  and  the  < 
plants  inserted  and  covered  completely  before  I 
another  is  commenced;  the  two  outside  drills 
must  be  each«ix  inches  from  the  side  of  the 
bed.    When  the  planting  is  completed  the  bed 
is  to  be  lightly  raked  over,  and  its  outline  dis- 
tinctly marked  out    Care  must  be  had  hever 
to  tread  on  the  beds — they  are  formed  narrow 
to  render  that  unnecessary — for  every  thing 
tending  to  consolidate  them  is  injurious,  as, 
from  the  length  of  time  they  have  to  continue 
without  a  possibility  of  stirring  them  to  any 
considerable  depth,  they  have  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  have  a  closer  texture  than  is  beneficial 
.  to  vegetation.   Water  must  be  given  occasion- 
ally in  dry  weather  until  the  plants  are  estab- 
lished.   The  paths  between  the  beds  are  to  be 
two   and  a  half  feet  wide.    Throughout  the 
year  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  beds  clear 
of  weeds.  In  the  latter  end  of  October  or  com- 
mencement of  November  the  beds  are  to  have 
their  winter  dressmg:  the  stalks  must  be  cut 
down  and  cleared  away,  and  the  weeds  hoed 
off  into  the  paths,  care  being  taken  not  to  com- 
mence whilst  the  stems  are  at  all  green,  for  if 
they  are  cut  down  whilst  in  a  vegetating  state, 
the  roots  are  very  prone  to  shoot  again,  and 
consequently    are    proportionably  weakened. 
This  habit  might  perhaps  be  taken  advantage 
of  in  assisting  our  forcing  this  esculent ;  cut^ 
ling  down  the  summer-produced  stems  of  such 
stools  as  are  intended  for  the  hotbed,  a  consi- 
derable time  before  they  lose  their  verdant  co- 
lour, would  give  them  a  natural  tendency  to 
shoot  again,  and  consequently  assist  the  effect 
of  the  artificial  heat  employed.   It  is  generally 
recommended  not  to  add  any  manure  until  the 
bed  has  been  two  or  three  years  in  production, 
and  then  only  to  apply  it  every  other  year ;  but 
I  consider  it  much  more  rational  to  manure 
regularly  every  year  from  the  time  of  forming 
the  bed,  though  in  less  quantity  than  if  done 
every  other  year.    I  put  on  about  two  inches 
of  well  decayed  hotbed.    By  this  means  a  con- 
tinued and  regular  supply  of  decomposing 
matter  is  kept  up,  which  is  not  so  perfectly 
effected  by  the  usual  mode ;  and  from  the  ex- 
periments purposely  instituted  by  Miller^  we 
learn,  thaf  on  Uie  richness  of  the  ground  and 
warmth  of  the  season  the  sweetness  of  aspara- 
gus depends ;  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of 
the  soil  it  acquires  a  strong  flavour.     The 
dung  needs  merely  to  be  laid  regularly  over 
the  bed,  and  the  weeds,  as  well  as  some  ma- 
nure, to  be  slightly  pointed  into  the  paths, 
some  of  the  mould  from  which  must  be  spread 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches  over  the  dung  just 
laid  upon  the  beds.    In  France  the  asparagus 
beds  at  this  season  are  covered  with  six  inches 
depth  of  manure  and  four  of  sea  sand  if  pro- 
curable, otherwise,  of  river  sand  or  fine  earth. 
No  forking  is  required ;  but  the  boundaries  of 
the  bed  must  be  marked  out  distinctly,  as  they 
should  be  kept,  indeed,  at  all  times.    In  the 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  before  the 
plants  begin  to  sprout,  the  rows  are  to  be 
stirred  between  to  a  moderate  depth  with  the 
asparagus  fork,  running  it  slantingly  two  or 
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three  inches  beneath  the  surface,  as  the  object 
is  merely  to  stir  the  surface  and  slightly  mix 
it  with  the  dung.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
not  in  the  least  to  disturb  the  plants.  Some 
gardeners  recommend  that  the  beds  should 
only  be  hoed  again,  so  fearful  are  they  of  the 
injury  which  may  be  done  to  the  stools ;  but 
if  it  be  done  carefully  as  above  directed,  the 
fork  is  the  best  implement  to  be  employed,  as 
by  more  effectually  loosening  the  soil,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  beneficial  in  its  effects  upon  the 
plants.  This  course  of  cultivation  is  to  be 
continued  annually,  but  with  this  jadicions 
modification,  that  earth  be  never  taken  from 
the  paths  after  the  first  year,  but  these  merely 
be  covered  with  dung,  and  which  is  only  to  be 
slightly  dug  in ;  for  every  gardener  must  have 
observed  that  the  roots  of  the  outer  row  extend 
into  the  alleys,  and  are  consequently  destroyed 
if  they  are  dug  over;  and  rather  than  that 
should  take  place,  the  beds  should  have  no 
winter  covering,  unless  mould  can  be  obtained 
from  some  other  source,  as  asparagus  does  not 
generally  suffer  from  frost,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  In  May  the  beds  are  in  fall  pro- 
duction of  young  shoots,  which,  when  from 
two  to  five  inches  high,  are  fit  for  catting,  and 
as  long  as  the  head  continues  compact  and 
firm.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  cutting,  not  to 
injure  those  buds  which  are  generally  rising 
from  the  same  root,  in  various  grades  of  suc- 
cessional  growth  within  the  ground.  The 
knife  ought  to  be  narrow-pointed,  the  blade 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  saw-edged : 
the  earth  being  carefully  opened  round  the 
shoot,  to  observe  whether  any  others  are 
arising,  the  blade  is  to  be  gently  slipped  along 
the  stalk  until  it  reaches  its  extremity,  where 
the  cut  is  to  be  made  in  a  slanting  direction. 
It  almost  always  occurs  that  the  same  stool 
produces  a  greater  number  of  small  heads 
than  large  ones,  but  the  latter  only  should  be 
cut ;  for  the  oftener  the  former  are  removed, 
the  more  numerously  will  they  be  reproduced, 
and  the  stools  will  sooner  become  exhausted. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  seed.  For 
the  obtaining  it,  somelshoots  should  be  marked 
and  left  'in  early  spring,  for  those  which  are 
allowed  to  run  up  after  the  season  of  cutting 
is  over,  are  seldom  forward  enough  to  ripen 
their  seeds  perfectly.  In  choosing  the  shoots 
for  this  purpose,  those  only  must  be  marked 
which  are  the  finest,  roundest,  and  have  the 
closest  heads;  those  having  quick  opening 
heads,  or  are  small  or  flat,  are  never  to  be  lefu 
More  are  to  be  selected  than  would  be  neces- 
sary if  each  stem  would  assuredly  be  fniitful ; 
but  as  some  of  them  only  bear  male  or  unpro- 
ductive blossoms,  that  contingency  must  be 
allowed  for.  Each  chosen  shoot  must  be  fas- 
tened to  a  stake,  which,  by  keeping  it  in  its 
natural  position,  enables  the  seed  to  ripen 
more  perfectly.  The  seed  is  usually  ripe  in 
September,  when  it  must  be  collected,  and 
left  in  a  tub  for  four  or  six  weeks,  for  the  pulp 
and  husk  of  the  berry  to  decay,  when  it  may 
be  well  cleansed  in  water.  The  seeds  sink  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  refuse  floats  and  will  pass 
away  with  the  water  as  it  is  gently  poured  off. 
By  two  or  three  washings  the  seeds  will  be 
completely  cleansed ;  and  when  perfectly  dried 
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br  exposure  to  the  son  and  air,  may  be  stored 
ft>r  use.  Some  gardeners  keep  them  in  the 
palp  until  the  time  of  sowing,  unless  required 
to  be  sent  to  a  distance. 

To  font  ^j^MmgtM.-'— Such  plants  must  be 
inserted  in  hotbeds  as^  are  five  or  six  years' 
Old,  and  appear  of  sufficient  strength  to  pro- 
duce rigorous  shoots :  when,  however,  any  old 
nataral  groimd  plantations  are  intended  to  be 
broken  up  at  the  proper  (eason,  some  of  the 
best  plants  may  be  selected  to  be  plunged  into 
a  hotbed  or  any  spare  comer  of  the  stove 
bark-beds.  When  more  than  ten  years  old, 
they  are  scarcely  worth  employing.  To  plant 
old  sux)ls  for  the  main  forcing  crop,  is,  how- 
ever, decidedly  erroneous ;  for,  as  Mr.  Sabine 
remarks,  if  plants  are  past  prodaction,  and 
unfit  to  remain  in  the  garden,  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  them  when  forced.  The  first 
plantation  for  forcing  should  be  made  about 
the  latter  end  of  Septembers  the  bed,  if  it 
works  favourably,  will  begin  to  produce  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  about  three ;  each  light  producing 
m  that  time  300  or  400  shoots,  and  s^ording  a 
gathering  every  two  or  three  days.  To  have 
a  regular  succession,  therefore,  a  fresh  bed 
must  be  formed  every  three  or  four  weeks,  the 
last  crop  to  be  planted  in  March  or  the  early 
part  of  April:  this  will  continue  in  production 
until  the  arrival  of  the  natural  ground  crops. 
The  last-made  beds  will  be  in  production  a 
fortnight  sooner  than  those  made  about  Christ- 
mas. 

The  bed  must  be  substantial,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  and  number  of  the  lights, 
and  to  the  time  of  year — ^being  constructed  of 
stable  dung,  or  other  material.    The  common 
mode  of  malring  a  hotbed  is  usually  followed ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Sabine  remarks,  the  genera]  ap- 
pearance of  forced  asparagus  in  December 
and  the  two  following  months,  gives  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  defective  management  The 
usual  mode  he  considers  erroneous,  inasmuch 
as  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  come  In  contact 
with,  or  are  over,  a  mass  of  fermenting  matter; 
and  the  mode  of  raising  potatoes  practised  by 
Mr.  Hogg,  which  will  be  hereafter  stated,  first 
suggested  the  plan  for  obviating  this  defect,  and 
It  has  been  confirmed  as  correct  by  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  £^ 
EUice,  Esq^  of  Brentford,  who,  by  planting  his 
asparagus  in  the  tan  of  his  exhausted  pine 
pits,  which   consist  of  eighteen  inches    of 
leaves,  and  over  that  the  same  depth  of  tan, 
and  applying  hot  dimg,  successively  renewed, 
mand  die  sides,  and  thus  keeping  up  a  good 
beat,  produced  in  five  weeks  asparagus  so 
fine,  and  by  admitting  as  much  air  as  possible 
during  the  day,  of  such  good  colour  and  so 
strong,  as  nearly  to  equal  the  natural  ground 
crops.    It  is  the  best  practice  to  plant  the  as- 
paragus in  mould  laid  upon  the  tan,  which,  or 
some  other  porous  matter,  is  indispensable  for 
the  easy  admission  of  the  heat  from  the  linings. 
The  bed  must  be  topped  with  six  or  eight 
inches  of  light  rich  earth.    If  a  small  family 
is  to  be  supplied,  three  or  four  lights  will  be 
so^ient  at  a  time ;  for  a  larger,  six  or  eight 
win  not  be  too  many.   Several  hundred  plants 
may  be  inserted  tmder  each,  as  they  may  be 


crowded  as  close  as  possible  together;  from 
600  to  900  are  capable  of  being  inserted  under 
a  three-light  frame,  according  to  their  size. 
In  planting,  a  furrow  being  drawn  the  whole 
length  of  the  frame,  against  one  side  of  it  the 
first  row  or  course  is  to  be  placed,  the  crowns 
upright,  and  a  little  earth  drawn  on  to  t^e 
lower  ends  of  the  roots;  <hen  more  plants 
again' in  the  same  manner,  and  so  continued 
throughout,  it  being  carefully  observed  to  keep 
them  all  regularly  about  an  inch  below  the 
surface ;  all  round  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  some 
moist  earth  must  be  banked  close  to  the  out- 
side roots. 

If  the  bed  is  extensive,  it  will  probably  ac- 
quire a  violent  heat ;  the  frames  must  Uiere- 
fore  be  continued  ofi!*  imtil  it  has  become  regu- 
lar, otherwise  the  roots  are  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  being,  as  it  is  technically,  termed, 
Korehed  OT  tteam-eealded.  When  the  heat  has 
become  regular  the  frames  may  be  set  on,  and 
more  earth  be  applied  by  degrees  over-Ihe 
crowns  of  the  plants,  until  it  acquire  a  total 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  The  glasses  must 
be  kept  open  an  inch  or  two,  as  long  and  as 
often  as  possible,  without  too  great  a  reduction 
of  temperature  occurring,  so  as  to  admit  air 
freely  ahd  give  vent  to  the  vapours,  for  on  this 
depends  the  superiority  in  flavour  and  appear- 
ance of  the  shoots.  Tlie  heat  must  be  kept  up 
by  linings  of  hot  dung,  and  by  covering  the 
glasses  every  night  witifi  mats,  &c.  The  tem- 
perature at  night  should  never  be  below  60**, 
and  in  the  day  its  maximum  at  62^.  In  gather- 
ing, for  which  the  shoots  are  fit  when  from  two 
to  five  inches  in  height,  the  finger  and  thumb 
must  be  thrust  down  into  the  earth,  and  the 
stem  broken  ofi*  at  the  bottom.  This  excellent 
vegetable  possesses  s(Mne  diuretic  properties. 
Its  juice  contains  a  peculiar  crystallizable 
substance,  which  ^as  discovered  by  Vauquelin 
and  Robiquet,  and  named  by  them  Asparagine. 
It  is  hard,  brittle,  colourless,  and  in  the  form 
of  rhomboidal  prisms :  its  taste  is  nauseous. 
The  decoction  of  the  plant  is  sometimes  used 
on  the  Continent  as  a  diuretic ;  but  it  is  rarely 
or  never  prescribed  in  England.  M.  Dubois, 
of  Paris,  has  submitted  asparagus  berries  to. 
fermentation,  and  procured  a  spirit  from  them 
by  distillation,  with  which  he  makes  an  excel- 
lent liqueur.  (Diet,  des  Drogues  ;  G,  W.  Jokri' 
son's  Kitchen  Garden^  81 ;  Miner's  Dictionary  ,• 
Trans,  Hort.  Soc.  Lond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  234,  263, 
361 ;  Dr.  MaeeuUoeh,  Cakd,  Hort.  Mem.  vol.  i.) 

ASPEN  TREE  (Populas  Trtmula).  This  is 
a  branch  %i  the  poplar  family,  which  derives 
its  Latin  name  from  the  incessant  trembling 
of  its  leaves.  The  English  name  is  from  the 
German  espe,  which  is  the  general  name  for 
all  poplars.  The  heart-shaped  leaves  adhere 
to  the  twigs  by  a  long  and  slender  stalk,  the 
plane  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
leaf,  and  consequently  allows  them  a  much 
freer  motion  than  other  leaves  that  have  their 
planes  parallel  -with  their  stalks.  This,  with 
their  cottony  lining  below,  and  their  hairy 
surface  above,  causes  that  perpetual  motion 
and  quivering,  even  when  we  cannot  perceive 
by  other  means  the  least  breath  of  air  stirring 
in  the  atmosphere.  This  trepidation  is  attended 
of  course  with  a  rustling  noise,  on  which  ac« 
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count  country  people  often  call  it  rattler.  The 
aspen  tree  may  be  planted  so  as  to  ornament, 
large  grounds,  but  its  effect  is  lost  when 
crowded.  When  it  meets  the  eye  as  a  fore- 
ground to  plantations  of  lirs,  it  has  both  a 
pleasing  and  singular  appearance,  as  its  foliage 
changes  with  the  wind  from  a  silver  gray  to 
a  "bright  green,  for  when  the-  sight  goes  with 
the  wind,  it  catches  only  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  which  are  covered  with  a  pale  floss ; 
but  when  it  meets  the  current  of  air,  the  tree 
presents  the  upper  surface  of  its  foliage  to  the 
view ;  thus  its  tints  are  as  changeable  as  its 
nature  is  tremulous.  Like  its  relative,  the 
poplar,  this  tree  is  of  speedy  growth,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  situation  or  soil,  but  worst  in  clay. 
Ii  is  cultivated  to  the  greatest  advantage  on 
such  as  are  inclined  to  be  moist,  without  hav- 
ing much  stagnant  surface  water.  In  such 
situations  they  sometimes  grow  to  a  conside- 
rable size.  It  is  accused  of  impoverishing  the 
land,  and  its  leaves  are  charged  with  destroy- 
ing the  grass,  whilst  its  numerous  roots,  which 
spread  near  the  surface,  will  not,  it  is  said, 
pennit  any  thing  else  to  grow.  The  wood  is 
extremely  light,  white,  soft,  and  smooth,  but  it 
is  of  little  value  as  timber,  being  chiefly  used 
for  making  milk-pails,  wooden  shoes,  clogs, 
and  pattens,  &c.  From  its  lightness  it  might, 
however,  probably  be  used  to  advantage  for 
the  construction  of  common  field-gates.  The 
bark  is  the  favourite  food  of  beavers,  whilst 
the  leaves  and  the  stalks  form  the  nourishment 
and  birthplace  of  the  tipula  junipainoy  a  spe- 
cies of  long-legged  fly.  The  aspen  tree  will 
not  bear  lopping,  like  other  species  of  the  pop- 
lar. (Phillip's  Sylva  Florifera,) 

[ASPEN,  AMERICAN  (PoptOus  Tremu- 
hides).  This  species  of  poplar  is  common  in 
the  northern  and  middle  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  Michaux  thinks,  still  more  common 
in  Lower  Canada.  The  same  author  remarks, 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  observed  it,  it  appeared  to 
prefer  open  lands  of  a  middling  quality.  Its 
ordinary  height  is  about  30  feet,  and  its  diame- 
ter 6  or  6  inches.  It  blooms  about  the  30th  of 
^April,  10  days  or  a  fortnight  before  the  birth 
'of  the  leaves.  Of  all  the  American  poplars, 
this  species  has  the  most  tremulous  leaves, 
the  gentlest  air  being  sufficient  to  throw  them 
into  great  agitation. 

The  wood  of  the  American  aspen  is  light, 
soft,  and  without  either  strength  or  durability. 
The  most  useful  purpose  which  the  wood  sub- 
serves, is  perhaps  the  furnishinf  of  thin 
lamince,  for  the  manufacture  of  women's  hats, 
light  baskets,  &c.  The  tree  is  considered  very 
inferior  to  several  species  of  the  same  genus, 
the  Virginia  poplar,  for  example,  which  is 
three  times  as  large,  more  rapid  in  its  growth, 
and  of  a  more  pleasing  appearance. 

The  large  American  aspen  (Populus  grandi- 
dentaid)y  belongs  rather  to  the  Northern  and 
Middle,  than  to  the  Southern  States.  In  the 
most  northerly  districts  it  is  rather  a  rare  tree,  so 
that  a  person  may  perhaps  travel  several  days 
without  seeing  one.  For  this  reason,  Michaux 
thinks  it  has  been  confounded  with  the  preced- 
ing species,  which  is  more  multiplied.  It  sur- 
passes the  trembling  aspen  in  height,  on  which 
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account  it  has  received  from  Michaux  its 
name.  It  grows  as  faTourably  on  uplands  as 
on  the  border  of  swamps,  and  attains  a  height 
of  about  40  feet,  with  10  or  12  inches  in  di- 
ameter. In  the  spring,  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  thick  white  down.  The  wood  is  light, 
soft,  and  unequal  to  that  of  the  Virginia  and 
Lombardy  poplars.  It  possesses  few,  if  any 
valuable  qualities  for  the  arts,  and  is  only 
valuable  for  its  agreeable  foliage,  which  enti- 
tles it  to  a  place  in  yards  and  ornamental  gar- 
dens.   {Miehauai^s  Am,  SyhaM 

ASS  (Fr.  Ants  Ger.  Eseis  It  ABino ;  Lai. 
Aainuty  A  well-known  and  useful  domestic 
animal,  whose  services  might  be  rendered  even 
still  more  useful  for  various  purposes  of  hus- 
bandry, if  it  were  properly  trained  and  taken 
care  of.  Buffbn  has  well  observed,  that  the 
ass  is  despised  and  neglected,  only  because  we 
possess  a  more  noble  and  powerful  animal  in 
the  horse ;  and  that  if  the  horse  were  unknown, 
the  care  and  attention  which  are  lavished  upon 
him  being  transferred  to  his  now  neglected 
and  despised  rival,  would  have  increased  the 
size,  and  developed  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
ass,  to  an  extent  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
anticipate,  but  which  Eastern  travellers,  who 
have  observed  both  animals  in  their  native 
climates,  and  among  nations  by  whom  they  are 
equally  valued,  and  the  good  qualities  of  each 
justly  appreciated,  assure  us  to  be  the  fact 

Indeed  the  character  and  habits  of  these  two 
quadrupeds  are  directly  opposed  in  almost 
every  respect  The  horse  is  proud,  fiery,  and 
impetuous,  nice  in  his  tastes,  and  delicate  in 
constitution;  like  a  pampered  menial,  he  is 
subject  to  many  diseases,  and  acquires  artifi-  i 
oial  wants  and  habits  which  are  unknown  in 
a  state  of  nature. 

The  ass,  on  the  contrary,  is  humble,  patient, 
and  quiet,  and  bears  correction  with  firmness. 
He  is  extremely  hardy,  both  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  food,  contenting 
himself  with  the  most  harsh  and  disagreeable 
herbs,  which  other  animals  will  scarcely  touch. 
In  the  choice  of  water  he  is,  however,  veiy 
nice ;  drinking  only  of  that  which  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  at  brooks  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted. 

This  animal  is  very  serviceable  to  poor  cot- 
tagers, and  those  who'  are  not  able  to  buy  or 
keep  horses ;  especially  where  they  live  near 
heaths  or  commons,  the  barrenest  of  which 
will  keep  the  ass,  who  is  contented  with  any 
kind  of  coarse  herbage,  such  as  dry  leaves, 
staU(s,  thisdes,  briers,  chaff,  and  any  sort  of 
straw.  Animals  of  this  sort  requift  very  little 
looking  after,  and  sustain  labour,  hunger,  and 
thirst,  beyond  most  others.  They  are  seldom 
or  never  sick ;  and  endure  longer  than  most 
other  kinds  of  animals.  They  may  be  made 
useful  in  husbandry  to  plough  light  lands,  to 
carry  burdens,  to  draw  in  mills,  to  fetch  water, 
cut  chafi*,  or  any  other  similar  purposes.  They 
are  also  very  serviceable  in  many  cases  for 
their  milk,  which  is  excellent  for  those  who 
have  suffered  from  acute  diseaises,  and  are 
much  weakened ;  and  they  might  be  of  much 
more  advantage  to  the  farmer,  were  they  used, 
as  they  are  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  breeding  mules.  ^ 
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The  snbjngatioii  of  the  ass  appears,  from  the 
records  of  the  Bible,  to  have  preceded  that  of 
the  horse  ;  and  we  infer  from  the  same  aatho- 
rity.  that  this  subjugation  took  place  prior  to 
thai  of  the  dog. 

The  stmctaral  difference  between  the  horse 
and  the  ass  are  tiilliDg ;  perhaps  that  on  which 
ihe  veiy  different  tones  emitted  by  the  Toice 
depends  is  one  of  the  most  striking.  In  all 
other  essential  points  the  organization  of  the 
horse  and  ass  is  the  same ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lengthened  ears  of  the  ass,  their 
form,  size,  and  proportions  in  a  wild  state,  they 
differ  but  little;  consequently,  they  possess 
conditions  more  favourable  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  species  than  those  afforded  by  any 
other  nearly  allied  animals.  The  ass  is,  pro- 
perty speaking,  a  mountain  animal ;  his  hoofs 
are  long,  and  furnished  with  extremely  sharp 
rims,  leaying  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  by  which 
means  he  is  enabled  to  tread  with  more  secu- 
rity on  the  flUppery  and  precipitous  sides  of 
hills  and  precipices.  The  hoof  of  the  horse, 
on  the  contrary,  is  round  and  nearly  flat  under- 
neath, and  we  accordingly  find  that  he  is  most 
s-erviceaWe  in  level  countries ;  and  indeed  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  he  is  altogether 
unfitted  for  crossing  rocky  and  steep  moun- 
tains. As,  however,  the  more  diminutive  size 
of  the  ass  rendered  him  comparatively  less 
important  as  a  beast  of  burden,  the  ingenuity 
of  mankind  eajly  devised  a  means  of  remedy- 
ing this  defect,  by  crossing  the  horse  and  ass, 
and  thus  procuring  an  intermediate  animal, 
oniting  the  size  and  strength  of  the  one  with 
the  patience,  intelligence,  and  sure-footedness 
of  the  other. 

The  varieties  of  the  ass  in  countries  favour- 
able to  their  developement  are  great  In  Guinea 
the  asses  are  large,  and  in  shape  even  excel 
the  natiFe  horses.  The  asses  of  Arabia  (says 
Chardin)  are  perhaps  the  handsomest  animals 
in  the  world.  Their  coat  is  smooth  and  clean ; 
they  carry  the  head  elevated,  and  have  fine  and 
▼ell  formed  legs,  which  they  throw  out  grace- 
fully in  walking  or  galloping.  In  Persia,  also, 
they  arc  finely  formed,  som^^ing  even  stately, 
and  much  used  in  draught  and  carrying  bur- 
dens, while  others  are  more  lightly  propor- 


tioned, and  used  for  the  saddle  by  persons  of 
quality,  frequently  fetching  the  large  sum  of 
400  livres ;  and  being  taught  a  kind  of  easy 
ambling  pace  are  richly  caparisoned,  And  used 
only  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  nobles.  With 
us,  on  the  contrary,  the  ass  unfortunately  ex- 
hibits a  stunted  growth,  and  appears  rather  to 
vegetate  as  a  sickly  exotic,  than  to  riot  in  the 
luxuriant  enjoyment  of  life  like  the  horse. 

The  diseases  of  the  ass,  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  horse.  As  he  is  more  exposed,  however, 
and  leA  to  live  in  a  state  more  approaching  to 
that  which  nature  intended,  he  has  few  dis- 
eases. Those  few,  however,  are  less  attended 
to  than  they  ought  to  be ;  and  it  is  for  the  ve- 
teminary  practitioner  to  extend  to  this  useful 
and  patient  animal  the  benefit  of  his  art,  in 
commoh  with  those  of  other  animals.  The  ass 
is  seldom  or  never  troubled  with  vermin,  pro- 
bably from  the  hardness  of  it8;skin.  {BlBtne's 
Eneyc.  Rural  Sporii,) 

ASTRINGENT  ( At/rtngo,  Lat).  In  farriery, 
a  term  applied  to  such  remedies  as  have  the 
property  of  constringing  or  binding  the  parts. 

ATMOSPHERE.  The  name  given  to  the 
elastic  invisible  fluid,  which,  to  a  considerable 
height,  surrounds  our  globe.  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  two  simple  or  undecomposed  gases, 
viz.: — 


Azot«,  or  DKrogen 
Oxygen 


7»1« 
90-84 


100- 


It  contains,  also,  about  ToVrth  of  its  weight 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  aqueous  vapour  (which  is  always 
the  most  considerable  in  amount  in  dry  wea- 
ther), and  occasionally  foreign  substances, 
called  Aerolites.  The  average  proportion  in 
which  these  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  are- 


Air  -  • 
Watery  vapour 
Oarbonie  add  gaa 


08-9 
1- 
•1 

ioo^ 


(Thomson's  Chem,  vol.  iii.  181.)  It  fulfils  a 
very  essential  ofiice  with  regard  to  the  growth 
of  plants.     (See  Gabzb,  thiih  Ubz  to  Yzbz* 
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ATMOSPHERE. 


TATioH.)  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  always  the  same,  although  it  has  been  ana- 
lyzed when  obtained  from  the  most  elevated 
mountains,  the  lowest  marshes,  from  crowded 
cities,  and  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  in  all 
winds,  and  in  all  states  of  the  barometer. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  atmosphe- 
ric mean  temperatures  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  not  only  for  the 
whole  year,  but  for  each  month.  It  is  abridged 
from  Dr.  Forry*s  Treatise  upon  the  Climato- 
logy of  the  United  States.  The  mean  tempe- 
ratures of  some  other  celebrated  places  in  the 
old  world,  are  subjoined  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison. 

The  mean  temperatures  of  the  various  mili- 
tary posts,  are  the  results  of  90  observations 
for  each  month,  and  1095  for  each  year.  The 
rule  followed  for  computing  the  mean,  was  that 
adopted  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  viz.: — Take  the  lowest  morning 
temperature,  the  highest  afternoon  tempera- 
ture, and  the  temperature  an  hour  after  sunset. 
The  mean  of  these  observations  for  the  day  is 


found,  by  adding  together  the  first,  twice  the 
second  and  third,  and  the  first  of  the  next  day, 
and  dividing  the  same  by  six.  To  most  common 
observers  this  will  appear  rather  an  intricate 
mode  of  attaining  an  object  which  is  so  con- 
veniently, and,  in  general,  so  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished by  the  very  simple  process  of 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  highest  and  lowest  ob- 
servations during  the  day.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  mean  temperature  of  a  day  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  temperature  observed  by  the  ther- 
mometer every  hour  or  every  minute,  divided 
by  the  number  of  hours  or  minutes  in  the  day. 
The  hourly  changes  of  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture have  actually  been  observed  for  a  con- 
tinued year  in  some  instances,  among  which 
we  may  mention  that  at  the  Arsenal  at  Frank- 
ford,,  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1836 — 6, 
conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt. 
Mordecai,  of  the  United  States  army.  The 
Iresults  of  these  hourly  observations  are  pub- 
lished in  the  19th  volume  of  the  Jqjprnai  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  New  Series. 
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For  further  information  relative  to  weather, 
and  atmospheric  conditions  in  general,  see  Ba- 
rometer, Climate,  Temperature,  &c. 

ATROPHY.  In  farriery,  a  morbid  wasting 
and  emaciation,  attended  with  a  great  loss  of 
strength  in  animals. 

AUGER,  BORING.  An  implement  for  bor- 
ing into  the  soil.  An  auger  of  the  above  kind, 
when  made  of  a  large  size,  and  with  different 
pieces  to  fix  on  to  each  other,  may  be  very 
usefully  applied  to  try  the  nature  of  the  under 
soil,  the  discovering  springs,  and  drawing  off 
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water  from  lands,  Ac.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  first  purpose,  three  augers  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  the  first  of  them  about  three  feet  long, 
the  second  six,  and  the  third  ten.  Their  diame^ 
ters  should  be  near  an  inch,  and  their  bits 
large,  and  capable  of  bringing  up  part  of  the 
soil  they  pierce.  An  iron  handle  should  be 
fixed  crossways  to  wring  it  into  the  earth,  from 
whence  the  instrument  must  be  drawn  up  as 
often  as  it  has  pierced  a  new  depth  of  about  six 
inches,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  bit,  and  examine 
the  soil. 


AUGER,  DRAINING. 

AUGER,  DRAINING.  An  mstruinent  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  boring^  into  the  bot- 
toms of  drains  or  other  places,  in  order  to 
discover  and  let  off  water.  It  is  nearly  similar 
to  that  made  use  of  in  searching  for  coal  or 
other  snbterraneoas  minerals.  The  auger, 
shell,  or  wimble,  as  it  is  variously  called,  for 
excavating  the  earth  or  strata  through  which 
it  passes,  is  generally  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  the  hollow 
part  of  it  one  foot  four  inches  in  length,  and 
coDstructed  nearly  in  the  shape  of  the  wimble 
oscd  by  carpenters,  only  the  sides  of  the  shell 
come  closer  to  one  another.  The  rods  are 
made  in  separate  pieces  of  four  feet  long  each, 
thai  screw  into  one  another  to  any  assignable 
length,  one  after  another  as  the  depth  of  the 
hole  requires.  The  size  above  the  auger  is 
about  an  inch  square,  unless  at  the  joints, 
There,  for  the  sake  of  strength,  they  are  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  more. 

There  is  also  a  chisel  and  punch,  adapted 
for  screwing  on,  in  going  through  hard  gravel, 
or  other  metallic  substances,  to  accelerate  the 
passage  of  the  auger,  which  could  not  other- 
wise perforate  such  hard  bodies.  The  punch 
is  often  used,  when  the  auger  is  not  applied, 
to  prick  or  open  the  sand  or  gravel,  and  give 
a  more  easy  issue  to  the  water.  The  chisel  is 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  broad  at  the 
point,  and  made  very  sharp  for  cutting  stone; 
and  the  punch  an  inch  square,  lik^  the  other 
part  of  the  rods,  with  the  point  sharpened  also. 

As  it  is  remarked  by  Johnstone,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Elkington's  mode  of  draining,  to  judge 
when  to  make  use  of  the  borer  is  a  difficult 
pan  of  the  business  of  draining.  Many  who 
hare  not  seen  it  made  use  of  in  draining,  have 
been  led  into  a  mistaken  notion,  both  as  to  the 
manner  of  using  it  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  applied.  They  think,  that  if  by  boring 
indiscriminately  through  the  ground  to  be 
drained,  water  is  found  near  enough  the  sur- 
face to  be  reached  by  the  depth  of  the  drain, 
the  proper  direction  for  it  is  along  these  holes 
where  water  has  been  found ;  and  thds  make 
it  the  first  implement  that  is  used.  The  con- 
trary, however,  in  practice,  is  the  case,  and  the 
aiuer  is  never  used  till  after  the  drain  is  cut; 
and  then  for  the  purpose  of  perforating  any 
retentive  or  impervious  stratum,  lying  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  drain  and  the  reser- 
Toir  or  strata  containing  the  spring.  Thus  it 
ireatly  lessens  the  trouble  and  expense  that 
woald  otherwise  be  requisite  in  cutting  the 
trench  to  that  depth  to  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  level  of  the  outlet  will  not  admit. 
The  manner  of  using  it  is  simply  thus : — in 
Working  it,  two,  or  xather  three  men,  are  ne- 
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cessary.  Two  stand  above,  on  each  side  of 
the  drain,  who  turn  it  round  by  means  of  the 
wooden  handles,  and  when  the  auger  is  full 
they  draw  it  out ;  and  the  man  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  clears  out  the  earth,  assists  in 
pulling  it  out,  and  directing  it  into  the  hole, 
and  who  can  also  assist  in  turning  with  the 
iron  handle  or  key  when  the  depth  and  length 
of  rods  require  additional  force  to  perform  the 
operation.  The  workmen  should  be  cautious 
in  boring  not  to  go  deeper  at  a  time,  without 
drawing,  than  the  exact  length  of  the  shell, 
otherwise  the  earth,  clay,  or  sand,  through 
which  it  is  boring,  after  the  shell  is  full,  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  pull  out  For  this  purpose 
the  exact  length  of  the  shell  should  be  regu- 
larly marked  on  the  rods,  from  the  bottom  up- 
wards. Two  flat  boards,  with  a  hole  cut  into 
the  side  of  one  of  them,  and  laid  alongside  of 
one  another  over  the  dnun,  in  the  time,  of 
boring,  are  very  useful  for  directing  the  reds 
in  going  down  perpendicularly,  for  keeping 
them  steady  in  boring,  and  for  the  men  stand- 
ing on  when  performing  the  operation. 

AVENA.  A  genus  of  grasses;  the  oat- 
grass.  Some  of  Sie  species  may  be  cultivated 
to  advantage  in  suitable  situations,  intermixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  other  grasses. 

AvenaflaoeBotM.  Golden  oat,  or  yellow  oat- 
grass.  This  is  one  of  those  grasses  which 
never  thrives  when  cultivated  simply  5)y  itself: 
it  requires  to  be  combined  with  other  grasses 
to  secure  its  continuance  in  the  soil,  and  to 
obtain  its  produce  in^  perfection.  It  thrives 
best  in  England  wheit  combined  with  the  Hot' 
deum  prataiH  (meadow  barley),  Ctfnomrus 
erittaiui  (crested  dog's-tail),  and  AnthoasarUum 
odoraium  (sweet-scented  vernal -grass).  It 
affects  most  a  calcareous  soil,  and  chat  which 
is  dry.  It  grows  naturally,  however,  in  al- 
most every  kind  of  meadow:  it  is  always 
present  in  the  richest  natural  pastures  in  Eng- 
land where  its  produce  is  not,  however,  very 
great,  nor  its  nutritive  qualities  considerable. 
The  nutritive  matter  it  affords  from  its  leaves, 
(the  properties  of  which  are  of  more  import- 
ance to  be  known  than  those  of  the  culms,  for 
a  permanent  pasture  grass,)  contains  propor- 
tionally more  bitter  extractive  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  nutritive  matters  of  the  grasses 
with  which  it  is  more  generally  combined  in  na^ 
tural  pastures,  and  which  have  just  now  been 
mentioned.  This  latter  circumstance  is  the 
chief  claim  it  has  to  a  place  in  the  composition 
of  the  produce  of  rich  pasture  land ;  but  more 
particularly,  if  the  land  be  elevated,  and  with- 
out good  shelter,  this  grass  becomes  more 
valuable,  as  it  thrives  bettor  under  such  cir- 
cmnstances  than  most  other  grasses,  and  sheep 
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eat  it  as  readilj  as  they  do  most  others.  The 
seed  is  very  small  and  light ;  but  it  vegetates 
freely  if  sown  in  the  aatumn,  or  not  too  early 
in  the  spring.  I  have  sown  the  seeds  of  this 
grass  in  almost  every  month  of  the  year,  and 
aAer  making  due  allowance  for  the  state,  of  the 
weather,  the  third  week  in  May,  and  the  first 
week  of  August  to  September,  were  evidently 
the  best  It  flowers  in  England  in  the  first, 
and  often  in  the  second  week  of  July,  and  ri- 
pens the  seed  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The 
value  of  the  grass,  at  &e  time  of  flowering,  is 
to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  as  6  to  3. 

The  value  of  the  grass,  at  the  time  of  flower* 
ing,  exceeds  that  of  the  latter-math,  as  3  to  1 ; 
and  the  value  of  the  grass  at  the  time  the  seed 
is  ripe  is  to  that  of  the  latter-math,  as  9  to  6. 

Arena  praknns.  Meadow  oat-grass.  This 
species  of  oa^grass  is  much  less  common 
than  the  Aotpa  pubeaeenSf  or  Avena  Jlaveaeeiu, 
It  is  found  more  frequent  on  chalky  than  on 
any  other  kind  of  soils:  I  have  also  found  it 
in  moist  meadows  as  well  as  on  dry  heaths. 
This  property  of  thriving  on  soils  of  such 
opposite  natures  is  not  common  to  the  differ- 
ent species  of  grass.  When  this  grass  was 
planted  in  an  irrigated  meadow,  the  produce 
did  not  appear  to  exceed  that  which  it  afford- 
ed on  a  dry  elevated  soil,  though  it  appeared 
more  healthy,  by  the  superior  green  colour 
of  the  foliage ;  and  it  thus  appears  to  thrive 
under  irrigation.  The  produce  and  nutri- 
tive powers,  however,  seem  to  be  inferior  to 
many  other  species  of  the  secondary  grasses. 
The  produce  or  value  of  the  yellow  oat  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  meadow  oat  in  the  pro- 
iportion  nearly  of  7  to  3.  The  downy  oat-grass 
is  also  superior  to  the  meadow  oat-grass 
in  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  it  affords 
from  the  crops  of  one  season,  in  the  proportion 
nearly  of  3  to  2.  From  these  facts  and  obser- 
vations it  cannot  justly  be  recommended  for 
cultivation  in  preference  to  either  of  the  two 
species  with  which  it  has  now  been  compared. 
Its  nutritive  matter  contains  a  less  proportion 
of  bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters  than 
any  other  of  the  oat-grasses  that  have  been 
submitted  to  experiment.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  August 

Avena  pubeicens.  Downy  oat-grass.  [See 
Plate  6,  bJ]  This  grass  has  properties  which 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  agriculturist, 
being  hardy,  and  a  small  impoverisher  of  the 
soil ;  the  reproductive  power  is  also  consider- 
able, though  the  foliage  does  not  attain  to  a 
great  length  if  left  growing.  Like  the  Poa 
praiennSf  it  seldom  or  never  sends  forth  any 
flowering  culms,  after  the  first  are  cropped, 
which  is  a  property  of  some  value  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permanent  pasture,  or  dxy  soils,  which 
are  sooner  impoverished  by  the  growth  of 
plants  than  those  that  are  moist  Among  the 
secondary  grasses^  therefore,  I  hardly  ^ow 
one  whose  habits  promise  better  for  the  pur- 
pose now  spoken  of.  The  nutritive  matter  it 
affords  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
bitter  extractive  principle  Uian  the  nutritive 
matter  of  those  grasses  that  affect  a  similar 
soil,  which  lessens  its  merits  in  those  respects 
and  must  prevent  its  being  employed  in  any 
considerable  quantity  as  a  constituent  of  a 
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mixture  of  grasses  for  laying  down  such  soils 
to  grass.  In  one  part  of  Wobum  Park,  where 
the  soil  is  light  and  silicious,  the  downy  oal 
grows  in  considerable  abundance.  The  downy 
hairs  which  cover  the  surfture  of  the  leaves  of 
this  grass  when  growing  on  poor,  dry,  or 
chalky  soils,  almost  disappear  when  cultivated 
on  richer  soils.  The  crop  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing is  superior  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  5  to  3.  The 
grass  of  the  latter^rmath,  and  that  at  the  time 
the  seed  is  ripe,  are  of  equal  proportional  va- 
lue. It  flowers  in  the  second  or  third  week 
of  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  about  the  beg:iii- 
ning  or  in  the  middle  of  July. 

[Avena  elatiar.    See  Avdks  Gbass. 

Avena  Mtiva,    Cultivated  oats. 

Avena  eferilis.  Animated  oatsj  grown  in 
garden S4W  a  cnriositv.] 

AVEN8,  COMMON,  or  HERB  BENNET 
(Geum  urimnum).  An  indigenous  perennial 
plant,  which  grows  plentifully  in  woods  and 
about  shady  dry  hedges,  producing  small  bright 
yellow  flowers  from  May  till  August  The 
stalks  of  this  useful  plant  attain  two  feet  high, 
they  are  erect,  round,  finely,  hairy  branched  at 
the  upper  part,  bearing  several  flowers.  The 
root  consists  of  a  root-stock  and  many  stont 
brown  fibres,  which  are  astringent,  and  in  some 
degree  aromatic  in  spring.  They  are  said  to 
impart  an  agreeable  clove-like  flavour  when 
infused  in  beer  or  wine.  In  medicine,  the 
powdered  root  of  the  common  avens  has  been 
employed  with  good  effect  in  conjunction  with 
Peruvian  bark,  or  quinine,  in  cases  of  agne 
and  intermittent  fever,  and  it  is  also  valuable 
in  long-standing  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  in  the 
last  stage  of  dysentery.  The  dose  is  from 
thirty  to  sixty  grains.  Sheep  are  extremely 
fond  of  its  herbaqa^,  which  may  likewise,  when 
young,  be  used  for  culinary  pun>oses,  and 
especially  in  the  form  of  salad.  It  is  stated 
(TWirw.  ofSwed.  Acad,)  that  if  a  portion  of  the 
dried  root  be  placed  in  a  bag  and  hung  in  a 
cask  of  beer,  it  will  prevent  the  beer  from 
tuming^sonr.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant 
called  the  great-flowered  avens.  (Eng,  Fioroj 
vol.  ii.  p.  429  ;  Willieh'a  Dom,  Enctf.) 

AVENS,  WATER.  A  variety  of  the  before- 
named  plant,  which  is  common  in  moist  mea- 
dows and  woods,  especially  in  mountainous 
countries,  and  is  not  rare  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  nor  even  in  Norfolk. 
It  has  drooping  flowers,  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  common  avens.  It  is  readily  ptx)- 
duced  by  transplanting  the  wild  roots  into  a 
dry  gravelly  soil,  by  which  the  flowers  become 
red,  as  well  as  double  and  proliferous,  with 
many  strange  changes  of  leaves  into  petals, 
and  the  contrary.     (Smith's  Eng,  Flora,) 

AVENUE  (Fr.).  An  alley  or  walk  planted 
on  each  side  with  trees.  These  kinds  of  walks 
were  formerly  much  more  the  fashion  than 
they  are  at  present  When  they  are  to  be 
made,  the  common  elm  answers  wery  well  for 
the  purpose  in  most  grounds,  except  such  as 
are  veiy  wet  and  shallow,  and  is  preferred  to 
most  odier  trees,  because  it  bears  .  cutting, 
heading,  or  lopping  in  any  manner.  The  rough 
Dutch  elm  is  approved  by  some,  because  of  its 
quick  growth;  and  it  is  a  tree  that  will  not 
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oaly  bear  rcmoTing  very  well,  but  that  is  green 
in  the  spring  almost  as  soon  as  any  plant  what- 
erer,  and  continues  so  equally  long.  It  makes 
an  incomparable  hedge,  and  is  preferable  to 
all  other  trees  for  lofty  espaliers.  The  lime  is 
reiy  nsefal  on  account  of  its  regular  growth 
and  fine  shade ;  and  the  horse^besnut  is  pro- 
per for  such  places  as  are  not  too  much  ex- 
posed to  rough  winds.  ,  The  common  chesnut 
does  rery  well  in  a  good  soil,  or  on  warm  gra- 
rels,  as  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height  when 
planted  somewhat  close ;  but,  when  it  stands 
single,  it  is  rather  inclined  to  spread  than  grow 
talL  The  beech  naturally  grows  well  with  us 
in  its  wild  state,  but  it  is  less  to  be  chosen  for 
avennes  than  others,  because  it  does  not  bear 
transplanting  well.  The  abeie  may  also  be 
employed  for  this  use,  as  it  is  adapted  to  al- 
most any  soil,  and  is  the  quickest  grower  of 
any  forest  tree.  It  seIdonr£ails  in  transplant- 
ing, and  succeeds  very  well  in  wet  soils,  in 
which  the  others  are  apt  to  suffer.  The  oak  is 
bnt  seldom  used  for  avenues,  because  of  its 
slow  growth. 

The  old  method  of  planting  avenues  was  by 
regular  rown  of  trees,  a  practice  which  has 
been  adhered  to  till  lately ;  but  now,  when  they 
are  used,  a  much  more  ornamental  way  of 
planting  them  is  adopted,  which  is  by  setting 
the  trees  in  clamps  or  platoons,  making  the 
opening  much  wider  than  before,  and  placing 
the  clomps  of  trees  from  one  to  three  hundred 
feet  distant  from  each  other.  In  these  clumps 
there  should  always  be  planted  either  seven  or 
nine  trees ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  Uiis 
method  is  only  proper  to  be  practiced  where 
the  avenue  is  of  considerable  length,  as  in  short 
valks  such  clumps  will  not  appear  so  sightly 
as  single  rows  of  trees.  The  avenues  made 
by  clumps  are  the  most  suitable  for  large 
parks.  The  trees  in  the  clumps  in  such  should 
be  planted  thirty  feet  asunder ;  and  a  trench 
thrown  up  round  each  clump  to  prevent  the 
deer  from  coming  to  the  trees  and  barking 
tfaeoL 

AVERAGES  (Fr.  ofer;  Lat  averagitm). 
In  the  com  trade,  is  the  average  amount  of  the 
prices  at  which  the  several  kmds  of  com  are 
sold  in  the  chief  com  markets  of  England,  as 
ascertained  by  the  returns  of  certain  inspec- 
tors, according  to  the  act  of  the  9  G.  4,  c.  60. 
(See  Coaw  Laws.) 

AVBRDUPOIS,  or  AVOIRDUPOIS 
WEIGHT  (iisocr  du  paid,  Pr.,  Dr.  Johnson 
s^js,  bot  he  should  have  added,'  cmeHa  ponde" 
ni,  LaL,  literally  goods  of  weight,  goods  sold 
bj  weight ;  arer  in  old  French,  and  avoir  in 
laodem,  signifying  goods,  like  the  low  Lat. 
ffRrmm,  actrum,  avere).  That  kind  of  weight 
commonly  made  use  of  for  weighing  most 
lands  of  large  and  coarse  goods,  as  cheese, 
baiter,  salt,  hops,  flesh,  wool,  Ac.  According 
tc  it,  sixteen  drachms  make  an  ounce,  sixteen 
ounces  one  pound,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  one  hundred  weight,  and  twenty  hnn- 
•h^  weight  one  ton.  It  is  most  commonly 
vritten  ammrdupma* 

AVIART  (Lat.  mU,  a  bird).  A  place  set 
&part  for  the  feeding  and  propagating  birds. 

.AWN8  (Goth,  ahmuif  8w.  agn)%   The  nee- 
dle^like  bristles  which  form  the  beards  of 
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wheat,  barley,  and  other  grasses.  The  word 
is  in  some  parts  of  England  pronounced  (dU 
and  ilea, 

AXIS  (Lai.,  axel,  Sw.),  or  axle-tree.  The 
strong  piece  of  wood  or  iron  which  supports 
the  weight  of  wagons,  carts,  carriages,  &c.,  and 
round  the  extremities  of  which  the  wheels 
turn. 

AZALEA.  American  honey-suckle;  the 
white-flowered  (Lat  Azalea  viacoed),  A  hardy 
shrub  growing  three  feet  high,  and  blowing  its 
white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Azalea  nudi* 
Jlitra,  also  a  native  of  North  America,  grows 
three  feet  high,  with  red  flowers,  blooming  in 
May  and  June ;  and  Azalea  pontiea,  a  native 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea,  bloom- 
ing yellow  flowers  in  May :  it  grows  three  feet 
high.  These  hardy  shrubs  love  shade  and  a 
moist  soil.  Propagate  by  layers  and  suckers : 
the  seed  does  not  ripen  well  in  this  climate. 
Do  not  prune,  only  cut  out  the  dead  wood. 
Remove  the  young  well-rooted  plants  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth  in  the  autumn  or  early  in 
spring. 

AZOREAN  FENNEL  {Aneihum  azorieum, 
or  Finoehio;  from  amdov,  on  account  of  its  run- 
ning up  straight).  A  plant  kept  in  kitchen 
gardens ;  it  is  not  in  much  esteem  here,  its 
peculiar  flavour  being  agreeable  to  few  pa^ 
lates.  In  haly,  and  some  other  countries,  it  is 
served  with  a  dressing  like  salads.  t 

AZOTE  is  as  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  nitrogen.  The  name  of  azote  (derived  from 
the  Greek  «,  from,  and  {9$,  life)^  was  given  to 
it  by  the  French  chemists,  from  animals  being 
unable  to  breathe  it  [in  a  state  of  purity.]  This 
gas,  which  constitutes  79<16  parts  per  cent,  of 
Ae  air  we  breathe,  was  discovered  in  1772  by 
Dr.  Rutherford.  Before  his  time  there  had  been 
much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  and  other  gases;  they 
were  chiefly  regarded  by  the  old  demists  as 
being  all  of  the  same  kind,  but  mixed  with 
various  unknown  substances.  When  all  the 
oxygen  is  absorbed  from  a  confined  portion 
of  atmospheric  air,  the  remainder  is  nearly 
pure  azote ;  it  is  known  only  in  the  state  of 
gas.  Azotic  gas  is  invisible  and  elastic,  and 
has  no  smell;  its  specific  gravity  is  0.969. 
Animals  cannot  breathe  it  [in  a  pure  state :] 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  jar  of  it,  they  die 
as  rapidly  as  if  immersed  in  water ;  neither 
will  it  support  combustion.  It  unites  with 
oxygen  in  various  proportions :  thuS|— 

Fkrta.  Putk 

l-TS  azote  and  fi  oxygen  forme  nUroae  gae. 

1-75       —       9  —  nitric  acid,  or  aqnafortle. 

1-75       —       4178       —  nitrous  acid. 

Azote^  or  nitrogen,  abounds  in  animal  sub- 
stances, for  it  forms  16«998  per  cent  of  gela- 
tine ;  15*705  per  cent  of  albumen  (white  of 
egg),  Ac,  and  these  are  commonly  present  in 
all  anim^U  substances.  Azote  unites  also  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  forms  the  volatile  alkali 
ammonia,  which  is  composed  of — 

Azote  ......    3fl  parte. 

Hydrogen    -----    74 

Now,  as  both  these  substances  exist  in  ani- 
mal matters,  when  such  substances  putrefy,  or 
are  subjected  to  the  destructive  distillatioUt 
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they  readily  unite  and  form  the  volatile  alkali 
ammonia. 

Azote  exists  also  in  gluten ;  and  wherever 
this  substance  is  present  in  vegetable  matter, 
there,  in  consequence,  azote  is  to  be  found, 
but  otherwise  it  does  not  often  enter  into  the 
composition  of  vegetable  substances.  And  yet 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  azote  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  direct  food  of  plants,  yet 
most  of  those  substances  which  contain  it  are 
exceedingly  grateful  to  them,  such  as  ammo- 
nia, saltpetre,  animal  matter,  4cc. ;  and  again, 
vegetables  certainly  emit,  and  probably  inhale, 
this  gas.  Thus  some  plants  of  Vinca  minor 
being  made  to  vegetate  in  a  confined  portion 
of  air  for  six  days,  and  the  composition  of  the 
air  being  ascertained  by  M.  Saussure  {Reeh, 
Chim,  p.  40),  the  following  were  the  results  in 
cubic  inches : — 

OSBtpOMtlflB  of  ■uBnplMPfei 

whan  put  in.  Wken  laJcm  oaL 

Azott        .        -    911M  .        -        .    tl8.05 

Oxyfen    -       -     M-33  ...     7105 

Carbonic  add  -      81.75  ...       0-00 
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The  plants,  therefore,  had  evidently  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  azote  and  oxygen, 
but  had  entirely  exhausted  the  air  of  its  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

Similar  experiments  made  with  the  Mentha 
aqutUica,  Cactus  opuntiOy  Lythrum  aalaeariOf 
and  the  Pintis  genevensi9f  aflforded  similar  re- 
sults. 

Azote,  therefore,  evidently  fulfils  a  more  con- 
siderable office  in  vegetable  economy  than  we 
are  yet  exactly  aware  of,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  considerable  discoveries  are  yet 
to  be  made  in  the  investigation  of  its  uses  to 
vegetable  life.  See  Gases,  their  use  to  vege- 
tation. {Damft  Chem.  Phil  p.  256 ;  Thomson't 
Ckem.) 

[The  chief  element  contained  in  vegetable 
substances  resorted  to  for  the  support  of  ani- 
mals, is  azote  or  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand 
we  see,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  plants  ap- 
propriating carbon  as  the  prime  element  of 
their  structure.  The  quantity  of  food  which 
animals  take  for  their  nourishment  diminishes 
or  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  con- 
tains more  or  less  of  the  substances  yield- 
ing nitrogen.  A  horse  may  be  kept  alive  by 
feeding  it  with  potatoes,  which  contain  a  very 
small  quantity  of  nitrogen ;  but  life  thus  sup- 
ported is  a  gradual  starvation ;  the  animal  in- 
creases neither  in  size  nor  strength,  and  sinks 
under  every  exerlion.  The  quantity  of  rice 
which  an  East  Indian  eats  astonishes  the  Eu- 
ropean or  American ;  but  the  fact  that  rice 
contains  less  nitrogen  than  any  other  grain,  at 
once  explains  the  circumstance. 

"We  cannot  suppose,"  says  Liebig,  "that 
a  plant  would  attain  maturity,  even  in  the  rich- 
est vegetable  mould,  without  the  presence  of 
matter  containing  nitrogen;  since  we  know 
that  nitrogen  exists  in  every  part  of  the  vege- 
table structure.  The  first  and  most  important 
question  to  be  solved,  therefore,  is :  How  and 
in  what  form  does  nature  furnish  nitrogen  to 
vegetable  albumen,  and  gluten,  to  fruits  and 
eedsl 
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"  This  question  is  susceptible  of  a  very  sim- 
ple solution. 

"  Plants,  as  we  know,  grow  perfectly  well  in 
pure  charcoal,  if  supplied  at  the  same  time 
with  rain-water.  Rain-water  can  contain  nitro- 
gen only  in  two  forms,  either  as  dissolved  aU 
mospheric  air,  or  as  ammonia.  Now,  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  cannot  be  made  to  enter  into 
combination  with  any  element  except  oxygen, 
even  by  employment  of  the  most  powerful 
chemical  means.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  takes  part  in  the  processes  of  as- 
similation of  plants  and  animals ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  many  plants  emit  the  nitro- 
gen, which  is  absorbed  by  their  roots,  either  in 
the  gaseous  form,  or  in  solution  in  water.  But 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  facts, 
showing  Uiat  the  formation  in  plants  of  sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen,  such  as  gluten, 
takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
this  element  which  is  conveyed  to  their  roots 
in  the  state  of  ammonia,  derived  from  the  pu- 
trefaction of  animal  matter. 

"Ammonia  is  a  compound  gas,  consisting 
of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  three  volumes 
of  hydrogen.  It  is  produced  during  the  de- 
composition of  many  animal  substances.  It 
is  given  off  when  sal-ammoniac  and  lime  are 
rubbed  together.  It  was  formerly  called  vola- 
tile alkali. 

"Ammonia,  too,  is  capable  of  undergoing 
such  a  multitude  of  transformations,  when  ia 
contact  with  other  bodies,  that  in  this  respect 
it  is  not  inferior  to  water,  which  possesses  the 
same  property  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  pos- 
sesses properties  which  we  do  not  find  in  any 
other  compound  of  nitrogen ;  when  pure,  it  is 
extremely  soluble  in  water ;  it  forms  soluble 
compounds  with  all  the  acids ;  and  when  in 
contact  with  certain  other  substances,  it  com- 
pletely resigns  its  character  as  an  alkali,  and 
is  capable  of  assuming  the  most  various  and 
opposite  forms." 

with  regard  to  the  sources  from  which 
vegetables  draw  those  supplies  of  nitrogen,  so 
essential  to  their  growth  and  developemeni, 
Liebig  makes  the  following  observations ; — 

"  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition 
of  a  well-cultured  farm,  so  large  as  to  be  in- 
dependent of  assistance  from  other  quarters. 
On  this  extent  of  land  there  is  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  contained  both  in  the  com  and 
fruit  which  it  produces,  and  in  the  men  and 
animals  which  feed  upon  them,  and  also  in 
their  excrements.  We  shall  suppose  this  quan- 
tity to  be  known.   The  land  is  cultivated  with- 
out the  importation  of  any  foreign  substance 
containing  nitrogen.    Now,  the  products  of        | 
this  farm  must  be  exchanged  every  year  for       , 
money,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  for  bodies        I 
therefore  which  contain  no  nitrogen.    A  cer-       j 
tain  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  exported  with 
com  and  cattle;   and  this  exportation  takes       | 
place  every  year,  without  the  smallest  com- 
pensation ;  yet  after  a  given  number  of  years,       I 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  will  be  found  to  have 
increased.    Whence,  we  may  ask,  comes  this 
increase  of  nitrogen  1     The  nitrogen  in  the 
excrements  cannot  reproduce  itself,  and  the 
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eaith  eannot  yield  it  Plamts,  and  consequent- 
ly animals,  must  therefore  derive  their  nitro- 
gen from  the  atmosphere."    (Org,  Chtm.) 

B. 

BACdFEROUS  (from  batea,  a  berry,  and 
fro,  to  bear).  A  term  applied  to  trees  bear- 
u^  berries. 

BACK,  the  spine.  The  back  of  a  horse 
should  be  straight,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
strong:  when  it  is  hollow,  or  what  is  termed 
aaiiHt-baekedj  the  animal  is  generally  weak. 

Bftdb  aore.  A  complaint  which  is  very  com- 
mon to  yoon^  horses  when  they  first  travel. 
To  prevent  it,  their  backs  should  be  cooled 
every  time  they  are  baited,  and  now  and  then 
washed  with  warm  water,  and  wiped  dry  with 
a  linen  cloth.  The  best  care  for  a  sore  back 
is  a  lotion  of  1  oz.  of  6onlard*s  extract  (sugar 
of  lead  and  vinegar),  1  oz.  of  turpentine,  1  oz. 
of  spirit  of  wine,  and  1  oint  of  vinegar. 

Back  nneufSt  tprain  of  the.  This  is  often  oc- 
casioned by  the  horse  being  overweighted,  and 
then  ridden  far  and  fast,  especially  if  his  pas- 
terns are  long ;  but  it  may  occur  from  a  false 
step,  or  from  the  heels  of  the  shoes  being  too 
much  towered.  Sprain  of  the  back  sinews  is 
detected  by  swelliBg  and  heat  at  the  back  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg ;  puffiness  along  the 
coorse  of  die  sinews ;  extreme  tenderness,  so 
lar  as  the  swelling  and  heat  extend ;  and  very 
great  lameness. 

The  first  object  is  to  abate  the  inflammation, 
and  this  should  be  attempted  by  bleeding  from 
the  plate  vein ;  by  means  of  which  blood  is 
drained  from  the  inflamed  part.  Next,  local 
applications  should  be  made  to  the  back  of 
the  leg,  in  the  form  of  fomentations  of  water 
soificiently  hot  and  frequently  repeated.  At 
the  same  time,  as  much  strain  as  possible 
should  be  taken  from  the  sinew,  by  putting  a 
high  calkin  on  the  heel  of  the  shoe. 

BACON.  Probably  from  haktn^  that  is,  dried 
flesh.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
contends,  that  it  is  evidently  the  past  participle 
of  the  Saxon  haean^  to  bake  or  dry  by  heat. 
(Dir.  of  Pur.  voL  ii.  p.  71.)  I  may,  however, 
refer  perhaps  as  strongly  to  the  old  French 
iooofi,  which  means  dried  flesh  and  pork.  The 
Welsh  also  have  haewn.  The  flesh  of  the  hog 
t^r  it  has  been  salted  and  dried,  and  it  is 
either  smoked  or  kept  without  smoking,  when 
it  is  termed  green  bacon.    (  Todd.) 

Such  hogs  as  have  been  kept  till  they  are 
foil  grown,  and  have  then  attained  to  a  large 
si2e,  are  for  the  most  part  converted  to  the 
pvpose  of  bacon.  The  seasons  for  killing 
Ikogs  (or  bacon  are  between  October  and 
March,  but  it  of  course  varies  according  to 
castom  and  circumstances  in  peculiar  districts. 
The  process  of  caring  bacon  is  so  well  known 
throQgboat  the  country,  that  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add  any  thing  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  following  practical  hints  may  not  be  with- 
ottt  their  utility.  In  order  to  have  good  bacon, 
ihe  hair  should  be  noealed  off,  not  scalded,  the 
flesh  will  be  more  solid  and  firm.  The  best 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  cover  the  hog  thinly 
vith  straw,  and  to  set  light  to  it  in  the  direction 
^  thje  wind.     As  the  straw  is  burnt  of;  it 


should  be  renewed,  taking  care,  however,  not 
to  bom  or  parch  the  skin.  After  both  sides 
have  been  treated  in  this  way,  the  hog  is  to  be 
scraped  quite  clean,  but  water  must  not  be 
used,  ^fier  the  hog  has  been  properly  cut  up, 
the  inside,  or  flesh-side  of  each  flitch  is  to  be 
well  robbed  with  salt,  and  placed  above  each 
other  in  a  tray,  which  should  have  a  gutter 
round  its  edge  to  drain  off"  the  brine.  Once  in 
four  or  five  days  the  salt  should  be  changed, 
and  the  flitches  frequently  moved,  putting  the 
bottom  one  at  top,  and  then  again  at  the  bot- 
tom. Some  persons,  in  curing  bacon,  add  for 
each  hog  half  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  and  one  pound 
of  very  coarse  sugar  or  treacle.  Very  excel- 
lent bacon  may,  however,  be  made  with  com- 
mon salt  alone,  provided  it  be  well  rubbed  in, 
and  changed  sufficiently  often.  Six  weeks,  in 
moderate  weather,  will  be  time  sufficient  for 
the  curing  of  a  hog  of  twelve  score.  Smoking 
the  bacon  is  much  better  than  merely  drying 
it.  The  flitches  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
rubbed  over  with  bran  or  fine  saw-dust  (not 
deal),  and  then  hung  up  in  a  chimney  out  of 
the  rain,  and  not  near  enough  to  the  fire  to 
melt.  The  smoke  must  be  from  wood,  stubble, 
or  litter.  If  the  fire  is  tolerably  constant  and 
good,  a  month's  smoking  will  be  sufficient. 
The  flitches  are  afterward  frequently  preserved 
in  clear,  dry  wood  ashes,  or  very  dry  sand. 

The  counties  of  England  most  celebrated  for 
bacon,  are  York,  Hants,  Berks,  and  Wilts. 
Ireland  produces  great  quantities,  but  it  is 
neither  so  clean  fed,  nor  so  well  cured  as  the 
English,  and  is  much  lower  priced.  Of  the 
Scotch  counties,  Dumfries,  Wigtown,  and 
Kirkcudbright,  are  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  bacon  and  hams,  of  which  they 
now  export  large  quantities,  principally  to  the 
Liverpool  and  London  markets.  The  imports 
of  bacon  and  hams  from  Ireland  have  increas- 
ed rapidly  of  late  years.  The  average  quan- 
tity imported  during  the  three  years  ending  the 
25th  of  March,  1800,  only  amounted  to  41,948 
cwt. ;  whereas  during  the  three  years  ending 
with  1820,  the  average  imports  amounted  to 
204,380  cwt. ;  and  during  the  three  years  ending 
with  1825,  they  had  increased  to  838,218  cwt 

In  1829  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting 
trade ;  and  bacon  and  hams  are  imported  and 
exported  without  any  specific  entry  at  the 
Custom-house.  We  believe  the  imports  of 
bacon  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  amounts, 
at  present,  to  little  less  than  500,000  cwt.  a 
year.  The  quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  to  foreign  countries  is 
inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  1500  or  2000 
cwt.  a  year.  The  duty  on  bacon  and  hams 
being  28«.  the  cwt.  is  in  efi*ect  prohibitory. 
See  Provisioks  Teadk. 

BAIT  (Sax.  ^caii,  German,  baiizm),  A  feed 
of  oats,  or  any  other  material  given  to  an  ani- 
mal employed  in  travelling  or  labour.  These 
should  always  be  proportioned  to  the  condition 
of  the  animal,  and  the  nature  of  his  labour.  It 
also  signifies  any  thing  applied  with  the  view 
of  catching  an  animal. 

BAKING.  The  application  of  heat  in  the 
preparation  of  bread.    See  Bbsao. 
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BAKING  OF  LAND.  A  term  applied  to 
such  kinds  of  land  as  are  liable,  from  Ihe  large 
proportions  of  clayey  or  other  matter  which 
they  contain,  to  become  hard  and  crusty  on  the 
saiface.  In  order  to  J)revent  this,  the  best 
practice  is  to  lessen  the  tenacity  of  such  soils 
by  the  application  of  substances  capable  of 
rendering  them  more  open  and  friable,  as 
lime,  and  other  calcareous  materials,  rich 
earthy  composts,  sand,  &c. 

BALL.  Whatever  was  round  was  oalled  by 
the  ancients  either  bal,  or  bd,  and  likewise  bol 
and  buL  In  farriery,  a  well-known  form  of 
medicine,  for  horses  or  other  animals,  which 
may  be  passed  at  once  into  the  stomach.  They 
should  be  made  of  a  long  oval  shape,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  being  best  con- 
veyed over  the  root  of  the  tongue  by  the  hand. 
This  method  of  administering  medicines  is 
preferable  in  most  cases  to  that  of  drenches. 
I  subjoin  the  recipes  for  a  few  of  those  balls 
most  commonly  used  by  the  farmer. 

Mild  Phyne  Ball. 

Barbadoea  aloes      ....    6  drachma. 
Powdered  ginger    .-       -       -       -    2    ■ 
Castile  soap  -       ...    a    — 

Oil  of  clovea  ...       .  SOdropa. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn  sufficient  to  form  a  ball. 


Strang  Physic  BalL 


Barbadoea  aloes 
Ginger,  powdered 
Cattile  soap 
Oil  of  cloves 


-  8  drachms. 

-  S    

.  s 


-  so  drops. 
Syrup  of  buckthorn  sufficient  to  form  a  ball. 

CeJomel  Ball  for  a  Riding  Hone. 

Calomel  .... 

Aloes,  powdered  -  .  - 
Ginger,  powdered  ... 
Castile  soap  ... 

Oil  of  cloves  ... 

Syrup  of  buckthorn  sufficient  to  make  Into  a  ball. 

Calomel  Ball  for  a  Cart  Horse. 

Aloes,  powdered    ....    Sdraichms. 
Otherwise  same  as  the  last. 

Diuretic  Bail. 

Castile  soap  ....    4  ounces. 

Nitre,  powdered     ...       -    8  ■ 
Rosin,  powdered    .       .       .       .    S  — _ 

Oil  of  Juniper         ....      ^ 

Aniseed  powder  and  treacle  sufficient  to  make  Into 
eight  balls. 


Cordial  BalL 


Cummin  seed,  powdered 
Aniseed,  powdered 
Caraway  seed,  powdered 
Liquorice  powder 
Ginger,  powdered 


.    4  ounces. 
9 


Honey  sufficient  to  roako  into  balla  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg. 

BALM,  orBAUM  (Meliesa  officinalis.  From 
Gr.  jttix^  honey,  on  account  of  the  bee  being 
supposed  to  collect  it  abundantly  from  their 
flowers).  Balm  is  used  both  as  a  medicinal 
and  culinary  herb.  The  leaves  are  employed 
green,  or  dried. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  its  growth  is  any  poor 

friable  one,  but  rather  inclining  to  clayey  than 

silicious.     Manure  is   never  required.     An 

istern  aspect  is  best  for  it    It  is  propagated 

offsets  of  the  roots,  and  by  slips  of  the 

ung  shoots^    The  first  mode  may  be  prao- 
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tised  any  time  during  the  spring  an4  atttamn, 
but  the  latter  only  during  May  or  June.  If 
offsets  are  employed,  they  may  be  planted  at 
once  where  they  are  to  remain,  at  ten  or  twelve 
inches ;  but  if  by  slips,  they  must  be  inserted 
in  a  shady  border,  to  be  thence  removed,  in 
September  or  October,  to  where  they  are  to 
remain.  At  every  removal,  water  must  be 
given,  if  dry  weather,  and  until  they  are  esta- 
blished. During  the  summer  they  require  only 
to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  In  October  the  old 
beds  require  to  be  dressed,  their  decayed  leaves 
and  stalks  cleared  away,  and  the  soil  loosened 
by  the  hoe  or  slight  digging. 

Old  beds  may  be  gathered  from  in  July,  for 
drying,  but  their  green  leaves,  from  March  to 
September;  and  those  planted  in  the  spring 
will  even  afford  a  gathering  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  For  drying,  the  stalks  are  cut 
with  their  full  clothing  of  leaves  to  the  very 
bottom,  and  the  process  completed  gradually 
in  the  shade.  (G.  W.  Jbhnmm^s  Kitten  Gar^ 
den.) 

This  very  common  and  well-known  plant  in 
our  kitchen  gardens  is  fragrant  in  smell,  and 
its  root  creeps  and  spreads  rapidly  and  abund- 
antly. It  flowers  in  July,  and  is  best  taken  as 
an  inflision  when  fresh,  as  it  loses  considerable 
power  when  dried.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
derived  principally  from  the  proportion  of  vola- 
tile oil,  resin,  and  bitter  extractive,  which  it 
contains.  It  is  occasionally  used  in  conse- 
quence of  its  moderately  stimulant  powers,  in 
conjunction  with  more  potent  drugs,  to  prodtice 
proflise  perspiration.  Mixed  with  honey  and 
vinegar,  it  forms  a  good  gargle  for  an  inflamed 
sore  throat. 

BALSAM  (Impatiens  Balaamma).  This  fa- 
vourite flower  is  a  native  of  the  £ast  Indies 
and  Japan,  where  the  natives,  according  to 
Thunberg,  use  the  juice  prepared  with  alum 
for  dyeing  their  nails  red.  It  is  a  tender  an- 
nual, rising  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  a 
succulent  branchy  stem,  serrated  leaves,  and 
various  coloured  flowers.  It  blows  from  July 
to  October,  and  its  flowers  are  single  and 
double,  red,  pink,  white,  or  variegated.  It 
loves  a  good  soil,  and  shelter  from  a  hot  sun. 
It  blooms  very  handsonvely  in  a  window.  Sow 
the  seed  early  in  March  in  a  Hot  bed.  Put  the 
plants  singly,  and  accustom  them  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air.  Place  them  in  larger  pots,  or 
put  them  out  in  the  garden  in  May.  They  will 
require  no  watering,  afler  being  well  ix>oted. 
Stir  the  earth  round  each  plant  frequently,  and 
do  it  gently,  with  a  small  troweL 

The  varieties  are  infinite,  but  not  so  marked 
or  permanent  as  to  have  acquired  names. 
The  seed  from  one  plantwill  hardly  produce  two 
alike. 

This  plant,  which  has  been  introduced 
into  almost  every  flower-garden  in  the  coun- 
try, is  commonly  called  Lady*s  SUpper.  Seve- 
ral species  of  the  genus  are  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  been  described  by 
Pursh,  Nuttall,  Darlington,  andother  botanists. 
One  of  these,  the  Pak  Impatiens^  known  by  the 
popular  names  of  Yellow  Balsam,  Snap-weed, 
and  Touch-me-not,  is  frequent  in  Pennrsylva- 
nia,  and  other  states,  in  moist,  shaded  grotmds, 
and  along  streams,  where  its  gamboge  yellow 
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ilovcTS  appear  from  July  to  September.  The 
most  common  species,  however,  is  the  Fulvous 
or  Tawny  Impatiens,  or  Touch-me-not,  the 
flovers  of  which  are  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
with  numerous  reddish  brown  spots.  The 
tender  and  succulent  stems  of  this  plant  af- 
ford a  domestic  application  to  inflamed  tu- 
mours, being  bruised  in  the  form  of  a  poultice. 
It  has  sometimes  been  used  for  dying  salmon-, 
red.  (NuttaWs  Genera,  Dariington'e  Flora  Ces- 
triea.)  The  popular  name  of  this  plant  must 
not  lead  to  its  heing  confounded  with  another, 
also  called  Lady's  Slipper,  the  Stemlese  Cffpri- 
pedntm,  a  very  different  plant 

BALSAM  TREE  QTacamahaeeay  This  tree 
possesses  considerable  medicinal  virtues.  It 
is  known  among  us  as  the  Tacamahac  tree, 
from  its  similitude  lo  the  real  tree  of  that  name, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  of  America. 
The  leaves  of  our  balsam  tree  are  long,  o[  a 
duslry  green  on  the  outside,  and  brown  under- 
neath. The  buds  of  the  tree  in  spring  are  very 
fragrant,  and  a  sticky  substance  surrounds 
each  bud,  which  adheres  to  the  fingers  on 
touching  them.     (See  Tacakahacca.) 

BAN-DOG.  A  corruption  of  band<^og,  a 
large  kind  of  fierce  dog,  which  was  formerly 
kept  chained  up  as  a  watch-dog. 

BANDS.  The  cords  by  means  of  which 
sheaves  and  trusses  are  tied.  They  are  formed 
of  twisted  straw  or  hay. 

Bands,  where  the  straw  is  tender,  should  be 
made  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  not  crack ; 
for  the  straw  will  not  twist  so  well  after  the 
SUB  is  up.  The  taming  of  three  or  four  of  the 
stubble  or  bottom  ends  of  the  straw  to  the  ears 
of  the  band  sometimes  tend  greatly  to  add  to 
their  strength  and  toughness. 

The  bands  for  the  sheaves  should'  not  be 
spread  out,  except  in  fair  weather,  because 
they  will  grow  sooner  than  any  other  part  of 
the  com  if  rain  should  come ;  for  they  cannot 
dry,  on  account  of  their  lying  undermost  But 
ihongh  the  bands  may  be  made  while  the  morn- 
ing dew  is  upon  them,  the  sheaves  ought  never 
to  be  bound  up  wet ;  for,  if  they  are,  they  will 
grow  mouldy. 

BANE.  The  disease  in  sheep  generally 
termed  the  rot 

BANE  BERRIES  (^ctea),  and  BLACK 
BANE  BERRIES  {Herb  Christopher).  Pe- 
rennial herbs,  natives  of  cold  countries,  with 
compound  or  lobed  cut  leaves  and  clustered 
white  flowers.  The  berries  of  the  former 
are  black,  red,  or  white,  of  the  latter,  purplish, 
black,  juicy,  the  size  of  currants,  and  have 
fetid,  nauseous,  and  dangerous  qualities.  In 
Eagland  these  herbs  are  found  sometimes  in 
boshy,  mountainous,  limestone  situations. — 
(SmUk'n  BngL  Flora.) 

Several  species  of  Actaea,  or  Bane-berry  are 
found  in  the  United  States.  Among  those 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Darlington,  as  met  with  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  the  Race- 
mose Actxa,  commonly  called  Black  Snakerooti 
a  perennial,  common  in  rich  woodlands,  in 
which  the  white  flowers  rising  above  most 
other  surrounding  plants,  are  very  conspicuous 
in  the  month  of  June.  The  plant  has  an  op* 
pressive,  dis^^eeable  odour  when  bruised. 
The  root  is  somewhat  mucilaginous  and  as* 


j  tringent ;  and  is  a  very  popular  medicine  for 
I  man  and  beast    For  the  former,  it  is  used  in 
I  infusion  or  decoction,  chiefly  as  a  remedy  in 
diseases  of  the  breast  Many  persons  consider 
!  it  almost  a  panacea  for  a  sick  cow.   Its  virtues, 
'  however,  are  probably  overrated.     Another 
^  species  is  the   White  Adaa,  or  White  Cohoth, 
found  in  rocky  woodlands,  flowering  in  May, 
and  not  so  common  as  the  former.   *Iis  berries 
also  difler  from  those  of  the  Black  Snake  root 
being  oval,  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, milk  white,  or  often  tinged  with  purple 
when  fully  ripe.  (Flor,  Cestriea,) 

BANE-WORT.    See  Dbadlt  NienTfiHADE. 
BANGLE-EARS.    An  imperfection  in  the 
ears  of  horses. 

BANKS,  of  rivers  and  marshes,  &c.,  (banc, 
Sax.).  In  agriculture,  are  heaps  or  mounds  of 
earth  piled  up  to  keep  the  water  of  rivers, 
lakes,  or  the  sea,  from  overflowing  the  grounds 
which  are  situated  contiguous  to  them  on  the 
inside.     (See  EMBAKxnisirTs.) 

The  common  law  of  England  is  very  severe 
against  those  who  wantonly  or  maliciously  in- 
jure or  destroy  embankments. 

The  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  80,  s.  12,  enacts  that  if 
any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
break  down  or  cut  down  any  sea*bank,  or  sea- 
wall ;  or  the  bank  or  wall  of  any  river,  canal, 
or  marsh,  whereby  any  lands  shall  be  over- 
flowed or  damaged,  or  shall  be  in  danger  of 
being  so,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
throw  down,  level,  or  otherwise  destroy  any 
lock,  sluice,  or  flood-gate,  or  other  work  on  any 
navigable  river  or  canal,  every  such  oflender 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and,  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
four  years ;  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the 
court  shall  so  think  fit),  in  addition  to  such  im- 
prisonment 

For  protecting  embankments  exposed  to 
water  washing  against  them,  a  thick  coat  of 
the  joint  grass,  or,  as  it  is  likewise  called,  the 
Bermuda  grass,  {Cynodon  daetykm,  PI.  7,  k,) 
is  one  of  the  best  means  that  can  be  adopted. 
It  is  of  a  remarkably  creeping  nature,  and 
grows  very  luxuriantly  where  no  other  grass 
will -live,  as  on  the  sea-coast,  and  on  poor  loose 
soils.  It  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  rice 
planters  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  exten- 
sive embankments  are  much  e;cposed  to  the 
washing  of  water  against  them,  and  which  are 
greatly  protected  from  injury  by  the  dense  mat 
of  joint  grass  made  to  grow  upon  them.  Ita 
extirpation  is  extremely  difiicult  where  it  has 
once  got  possession.  Mr.  Nuttall  says  there 
is  only  one  species  (the  C.  daetylon)  common 
to  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  West  India 
Islands.   (NuttalTs  Genera.) 

BANNOCK.  The  Scotch  name  for  a  small 
loaf  or  cake. 

BARB.  A  general  name  for  horses  import- 
ed from  Barbary.  The  barb,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  African  racers,  is  to  be  met 
with  throughout'  Barbary,  Morocco,  Fez,  Tri- 
poli, and  Bornou.  It  seldom  exceeds  fourteen 
hands  and  a  half  in  height  The  countenance 
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of  the  barb  is  usually  indicative  of  its  spirit, 
and  the  facial  line,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
that  of  the  Arabian,  is  often  slightly  rounded ; 
the  eyes  are  prominent;  the  ears,  though  fre- 
quently small  and  pointed,  are  occasionally  ra- 
ther long  and  drooping :  the  neck  is  of  sufficient 
length  ;  the  crest  is  generally  fine  and  not  over- 
laden with  mane ;  the  shoulders  are  flat  and 
oblique ;  the  withers  prominent,  and  the  chest 
almost  invariably  deep ;  the  back  is  usually 
straight ;  the  carcass  moderately  rounded  only  ■, 
the  croup  long,  and  the  tail  placed  rather  high ; 
the  arms  and  thighs  being  commonly  muscu- 
lar and  strongly  marked ;  the  knee  and  hock 
are  broad  and  low  placed;  the  back  sinews 
singularly  distinct  and  well-marked  from  the 
knee  downwards;  the  pasterns  rather  long, 
and  the  feet  firm,  and  but  moderately  open. 

The  barb  requires  more  excitement  to  call 
out  his  powers  than  the  Arabian;  but  when 
sufficiently  stimulated,  his  qualities  of  speed 
and  endurance  render  him  a  powerful  antago- 
nist, while  the  superior  strength  of  his  fore- 
hand enables  him  to  carry  the  greater  weight 
of  the  two.  The  Godolphin  barb,  which  was 
imported  from  France  into  England,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  century,  about  26  years 
after  the  Darley  Arabian,  was  one  of  those 
most  worthy  of  note.  The  former  appears  to 
have  rivalled  the  latter  in  the  importance  of 
his  get  He  was  the  sire  of  Lath,  Cade,  Ba- 
braham,  Regulus,  Bajazet,  Tarquin,  Dormouse, 
Sultan,  Blank,  Dismal,  and  many  other  horses 
of  racing  note ;  and  without  doubt,  the  Eng- 
lish blood-breeds  were  more  indebted  to  the 
Darley  Arabian  and  the  Godolphin  barb  than 
to  all  the  other  eastern  horses  which  had  pre- 
viously entered  the  country.  Among  oth«r 
barbs  of  some  notoriety  introduced  in  the  18th 
century,  we  may  mention  the  Thoulouse,  the 
Curwen  Bay,  Old  Greyhound,  St,  Victor's, 
Tarran*s  Black,  Hutton*s  Bay,  Cole*s  Bay,  and 
Compton's  Barb.  (Biaine^s  Eneyc,  Rural  Sports, 
p.  343.) 

BARBERRY,  COMMON,  or  PIPPERIDGE 
BUSH  (Berberis  vulgaris).  In  England  an  in- 
digenous thorny  shrub,  bearing  bunches  of 
pale  yellow  drooping  flowers  in  May,  which 
are  succeeded  by  oblong  scarlet  berries,  ripen- 
ing in  September.  The  branches  are  flexible, 
covered  with  alternate  tufts  of  deciduous,  egg- 
shaped,  pinnated  leaves,  finely  fringed  on  the 
edge.  Sharp,  three-cleft  thorns  rise  at  the 
base  of  each  leaf-bud.  The  barberry  likes 
any  kind  of  soil,  and  makes  good  hedges.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  seed,  or  by  layers, 
which  should  remain  two  years  before  they 
are  removed.  The  gross  shoots,  if  the  shrub 
stands  singly,  should  be  pruned  away,  and  it 
will  fruit  better.  The  berries  arc  gratefully 
acid,  and  the  juice,  when  diluted  with  water, 
may  be  used  as  lemonade  in  fevers.  The 
leaves,  eaten  in  salad,  are  like  sorrel.  The 
fruit,  made  into  conserve,  is  good.  It  is  also 
excellent  as  a  pickle  and  a  preserve. 

The  common  barberry  bush  is  a  native  of 
England;  and  notwithstanding  the  high  state 
of  cultivation  that  kingdom  has  now  arrived 
at,  it  is  still  to  be  found  growing  wild  in  many 
■^aris  of  the  northern  counties.    Gerarde  says 

his  time  C^^^'^))  iQost  of  the  hedges  near 
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Colnbrook  were  nothing  else  but  barberry- 
bushes.  It  is  now  very  properly  introduced 
into  our  gardens  and  shrubberies,  being  both 
ornamental  and  useful ;  but  it  should  not  be 
planted  near  the  house  or  principal  walks,  on 
account  of  its  ofiensive  smell  when  in  blossom. 
The  flowers  are  small,  but  beautiful ;  and,  on 
their  first  appearance,  have  a  perfume  similar 
to  that  of  the  cowslip,  which  changes  to  a  pu- 
trid and  most  disagreeable  scent,  particularly 
towards  the  evening,  and  at  the  decay  of  the 
flowers.  Barberries  are  of  an  agreeable,  cool- 
ing, astringent  taste,  which  creates  appetite. 
The  fruit  and  leaves  give  an  agreeable  acid  to 
soup.  The  Egyptians  were  used  to  employ  a 
diluted  juice  of  the  berries  in  ardent  and  pesti- 
lential fevers  ;  but  it  is  merely  an  agreeable 
acidulous  diluent.  The  inner  bark,  with  alum, 
dyes  a  bright  yellow,  and  in  some  countries  is 
used  for  colouring  leather,  dyeing  silk  and  cot- 
ton, and  staining  wood  for  cabinet  and  other 
purposes.  Cows,  sheep,  and  goats  are  said  to 
feed  on  the  leaves :  but  horses  and  swine  re- 
fuse them.  A  very  singular  circumstance  has 
been  stated  respecting  the  barberry  shrub: 
that  grain  sown  near  it  becomes  mildewed, 
and  proves  abortive,  the  cars  being  in  general 
destitute  of  grain ;  and  that  this  influence  is 
sometimes  extended  to  a  distance  of  300  or 
400  yards  across  a  field.  This,  if  correct,  is 
a  just  cause  for  banishing  it  from  the  hedge- 
rows of  our  arable  fields,  for  which  otherwise 
its  thorny  branches  would  have  made  a  desir- 
able fence. 

I  will  cite  a  few  instances  which  have  been 
brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  this  plant  upon  standing  corn.  Mr. 
Macro^  a  very  respectable  fanner  at  Barrow, 
in  Suflblk,  planted  a  barberry  bush  in  his  gar- 
den, on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  disputed  fact. 
He  set  wheat  round  it  three  succeeding  years, 
and  it  was  all  so  completely  mildewed,  that 
the  best  of^he  little  grain  it  produced  was 
only  about  the  size  of  thin  rice,  and  that  with- 
out any  flour.  He  adds,  that  some  which  be 
set  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  garden  on  one 
of  the  years  before  mentioned,  produced  very 
good  grain,  although  the  straw  was  a  little 
mildewed.  From  this  observation,  Mr.  Phillips 
was  induced  to  try  the  experiment  by  sow- 
ing clumps  of  canary  seed  in  his  shrubbery. 
Those  which  were  planted  immediately  under 
the  barberry-bush  certainly  produced  no  seed ; 
but  other  plants  of  this  grass  yielded  seed,  al- 
though not  at  many  yards'  distance.  The  cele- 
brated Duhamel  and  M.  Boussonet,  who  have 
paid  such  particular  attention  to  agriculture, 
assure  us  that  there  X9  no  just  reason  for  as- 
cribing this  baneful  efi'iftct  to  the  barberr>'- 
bush ;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson  is  of  the  sanie 
opinion.  (See  Mildew.)  On  the  other  hand, 
w^  have  it  affirmed  to  be  lidost  destructive  and 
injurious  to  aU  kinds  of  crops -of  grain  and^ 
pulse,  as  proved  by  various  observations,  ex- 
periments, and  testimonies,  made  ia,^randen-  e 
burgh,  Hanover,  Prussia,  and  Germany.  (See 
Com,  Board  of  Agr,,  vol.  vii.  pp.  18 — 126;  and 
the  writer  there  says,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  article,  "To  those  still  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  barberry  as  innocent,  notwithstanding 
all  the  above  proofs  to  the  contrary,  I  would 
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onh  make  the  request  that  they  no  longer  urge 
their  opinion  on  abstract  and  general  groaned, 
until  they  have  collected  the  result  of  impar- 
tial observation  and  careful  experiment." 

The  Rev-  Dr.  Singer,  in  the  Trans,  Hi^h.  Soc,, 
vol.  vi.  p.  340,  in  considering  the  barberry  as 
the  cause  of  rust  or  mildew  on  com  crops, 
says,  when  quoting  the  survey  of  Dumfries- 
shire, **  On  one  farm  alone,  that  of  Kirkbank, 
the  tenant  lost  about  100/.  in  his  oat-crops 
yearly ;  and  altogether  the  annual  damage  in 
the  county  was  considerably  abojire  lOOOiL  The 
views  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  of  some  intel- 
ligent practical  farmers,  relative  to  the  evil 
influence  of  the  Berfteris  vufgaris,  induced  the 
lale  Admiral  Sir  William  Johnstone  Hope  to 
give  orders  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
barberry  bushes  which  grew  intermixed  with 
thorns  in  his  hedgerows ;  and  since  that  was 
done,  and  for  above  twenty  years,  no  such  dis- 
temper has  appeared  in  these  fields.  The  same 
thing  has  been  done  in  some  parts  of  Ayrshire, 
and  the  like  result  has  followed.  These  facts," 
adds  Dr.  Singer,  ''appear  to  indicate  some  con- 
nection between  the  occurrence  of  rust  or  mil- 
dew on  growing  com  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  barberry  bushes."  Phillips  inquires  {Pom, 
Brit,),  whether  the  blighting  effects  of  this 
shrub  may  not  in  some  degree  be  accounted 
for  by  its  May-flowers  alluring  insects,  which 
breed  on  the  branches,  and  then  feed  their 
progeny  on  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  sur- 
roonding  blades  of  young  com  ? 
BARILLA.  Sec  Soda. 
BARING  Eooit  of  Trees,  A  practice  former- 
ly much  adopted,  but  which  later  experience 
has  shown  to  be  highly  injurious  and  hurtful 
to  their  growth. 

BARK  (Dan.  bareki  Dutch,  berek;  from  the 
Teutonic  bergm,  to  cover^.  The  rind  or  cover- 
ing of  the  woody  parts  or  a  tree.   The  bark  of 
trees  is  composed  of  three  distinct  layers,  of 
which  the  outermost  is  called  the  epidermis^ 
the  next  the  partnehyma^  and  the  innermost,  or 
that  in  contact  w4th  Uie  wood,  the  cortical  hyers. 
The  epidermis  is  a  thin,  transparent,  tough 
membrane ;  when  robbed  off,  it  is  gradually 
reproduced,  and  in  some  trees  it  cracks  and 
decays,  and  a  fresh  epidermis  is  formed,  push- 
ing outwards  the  old :  hence  the  reason  why 
so  many  aged  trees  have  a  rough  surface. 
The  parenchyma  is  tender,  succulent,  and  of 
a  dark  green.  The  cortical  layer,  or  liber,  con- 
siste  of  thin  membranes  encircling  each  other, 
and  these  seem  to  increase  with  the  age  of  the 
plant.    The  liber,  or  inner  bark,  is  known  by 
its  whiteness,  great  flexibility,  toughness,  and 
durability:  the  fibres  in  its  structure  are  lig- 
neous tubes.  It  is  the  part  of  the  stem  through 
which  the  juices  descend,  and  the  organ  in 
which  the  generative  sap  from  whence  all  the 
other  parts   originate   is   received  from  the 
Wves.    The  bark  in  its  interstices  contains 
cells  which  arc  filled  with  juices  of  very  vary- 
ing qualities ;  some,  like  that  of  the  oak,  re- 
markable for  their  astringency;   others,  like 
the  cinnamon,  abounding  with  an  essential  oil ; 
oUiers,  as  the  Jesuits'  bark,  containing  an  al- 
kali; some  mucilanrinous;  many  resinous.  Se- 
veral of  these  barks  have  been  analysed  by 
various  chemistis:   they  have  found  them  to 
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consist  chiefly  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydro- 
gen, with  various  saline  and  earthy  substances. 
iThom,  Chem,  vol.  iv.  p.  231.) 

M.  Saussure  (Chem,  Ree,  f^eg,)  found  in  100 
parus  of  the  ashes  of  the  barks  of  various 
trees  the  following  substances : — 
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From  this  analysis  the  farmer  will  see  that 
the  earthy  and  saline  ingredients  of  the  bark 
of  forest  trees  must  be  considerable  fertilizers ; 
it  is  only  to  the  slowness  with  which  refuse 
tanner's  bark  undergoes  putrefaction  that  its 
neglect  by  the  cultivator  must  be  attributed. 
It  might  certainly,  however,  be  mixed  with 
farm-yard  compost  with  very  considerable 
advantage,  as  has  been  often  done  with  saw- 
dust and  peat,  in  the  manner  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Dixon  of  Hathershew  (Joum,  of  Roy, 
Eng.  Agr,  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  136),  see  Famh-Yabd 
Manure;  and  in  its  half  putrefied  or  even  fresh 
state  it  produces  on  some  grass  lands  very  ex- 
cellent effects  as  a  top  dressing;  and  in  in- 
stances where  carriage  is  an  object,  even  its 
ashes  would  be  found,  from  the^  quantity  of 
earthy  carbonates  and  phosphates  whfch  they 
contain,  a  very  useful  manure. 

The  different  uses  of  barks  in  tanning  and 
dyeing  are  numerous  and  important.  The 
strength  or  fineness  of  their  fibres  is  also  of 
consequence :  thus,  woody  fibres  are  often  so 
tough  as  to  form  cordage,  as  exemplified  in  the 
bark  of  the  lime,  the  willow,  and  the  cocoap 
nut;  the  liber  of  some  trees,  as  for  example 
the  lime  and  the  paper  mulberry,  is  manufac- 
tured into  mats ;  and  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to 
refer  to  hemp  and  flax  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. The  bark  of  the  papyras,  or  flag  of  the 
Nile,  was  first  used  for  paper;  that  of  Uie 
mulberry  is  still  employed  in  the  cloth  of  Ota- 
heite ;  that  of  the  powdered  Swedish  pines,  as 
bread  for  the  poor  peasants  of  Scandinavia. 
In  England,  the  bark  of  the  oak  is  used  for 
affording  unnic  acid  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather;  but  other  barks,  such  as  that  of  the 
Spanish  chestnut  and  the  larch,  are  also  em- 
ployed. The  following  table  of  Davy  will 
show  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of 
bark  to  the  tanner:  it  gives  the  quantity  of 
tannic  acid  afforded  by  480  lbs.  of  different 
barks  in  that  great  chemist*s  own  experiments. 
(Leei,  p.  83.) 

Average  from  the  entire  bark  of —  Iba. 

Middle-atsed  oak,  cut  in  aprinf  ....  99 

cut  In  auiumn         ...  91 

Spanish  che«tnul         --.---  91 

—        -                                -        -        -  33 

.        -        -  13 

-  11 

-       -      -    irt 

.        .        -  10 

.  9 

-  11 

-  15 
.  ,  -  8 
...  14 

Blackthorn  .--.----    1ft 

Coppice  oak         -------39 

L^rch,  cutin  ai|tumn  -        -       .       -       -       -     8 
While  ioterlor  conical  layera  of  oak  bark         -    79 
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I«eicetier  willow  (larfe  ifxe) 
Elm  .  -  -  -  . 
Cninmon  willow  (large) 

Anh 

Beech  -        -        -        - 

Horae  cheatnot  ... 
BycRtnore  -  -  -  - 
Lomhardy  poplar 

Birch 

Hazel 
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The  difference  of  seasons  makes  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  produce  of  tannic  acid ; 
it  is  the  least  in  cold  springs.  The  tannic  acid 
most  abounds  when  the  buds  are  opening,  and 
least  in  the  winter;  4  or  5  lbs.  of  good  oak 
bark  of  average  quality  are  required  to  form 
1  lb.  of  leather.  The  consumption  of  oak  bark 
in  Great  Britain  is  about  40,000  tons,  more 
than  one  half  of  which  is  imported  from  the 
Netherlands. 

Cork  is  the  outer  bark  of  a  species  of  oak, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. The  average  quantity  imported  annually 
is  about  44,551  cwts. 

The  quantity  of  Quercitron  bark,  which  is 
the  production  of  black  oak  ( Querctu  nigray, 
is  22,625  cwts. 

The  quantity  of  CinehonOj  or  Peruvian  bark, 
is  on  an  average  about  300,000  lbs.,  but  the 
consumption  does  not  exceed  45,000  lbs. :  the 
remainder  is  re-exported. 

The  bark  of  trees  is  best  cleansed  from  the 
parasitical  mosses  with  which  it  is  wont  to  be 
infected,  by  being  washed  with  lime-water  or 
a  solution  of  common  salt  in  water  (4  oz.  to  a 
gallon),  applied  by  a  plasterer's  brush. 

BARK-BEETLES,  see  Pins-trsx  Bbstlx, 
or  Weevil. 

BARK-BOUND.  A  disease  common  to 
some  fruit  and  other  trees,  which  is  capable  of 
being  cured  by  making  a  slit  through  the  bark, 
from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  bottom,  in  Fe- 
bruary or  March ;  where  the  gaping  is  pretty 
considerable,  fill  it  up  with  cow-dung,  or  other 
similar  composition. 

BARKING  IRONS,  are  instruments  for  re- 
moving the  bark  of  oak  and  other  trees.  They 
consist  of  a  blade  or  knife  for  cutting  the  bark, 
while  yet  on  the  trunk,  across  at  regular  dis- 
tances, and  of  chisels  or  spatulc,  of  different 
lengths  and  breadths  for  separating  the  bark 
from  the  wood. 

BARKING  OF  TREES,  the  operation  of 
stripping  off  the  bark  or  rind.  It  is  common 
to  perform  the  operation  of  oak-barking  in  the 
spring  months,  when  the  bark,  by  the  rising  of 
the  sap,  is  easily  separated  from  the  wood. 
This  renders  it  necessary  to  fell  the  trees  in 
these  months.  The  tool  commonly  made  use 
x)f  in  most  countries  is  made  of  bone  or  iron. 
If  of  the  former,  the  thigh  or  shinbone  of  an 
ass  is  preferred,  which  is  formed  into  a  two- 
handed  instrument  for  the  stem  and  larger 
boughs,  with  a  handle  of  wood  fixed  at  the  end. 
The  edge  being  once  given  by  the  grinding- 
stone,  or  a  rasp,  it  keeps  itself  sharp  by  wear. 

In  Europe,  two  descriptions  of  persons  ^re 
usually  employed  in  this  business,  the  hagmen 
or  eu(ter8y  and  the  barkers.  The  latter  chiefly 
consists  of  women  and  children.  The  cutters 
should  be  provided  with  ripping-saws,  widely 
set,  with  sharp,  light  hatchets,  and  with  short- 
handled  pruning-hooks.  The  barkers  are  pro- 
vided with  light,  short-handled,  ashen  mallets, 
the  head  being  about  eight  inches  long,  three 
inches  diameter  in  the  face,  and  the  other  end 
blunt,  somewhat  wedge-shaped;  with  sharp 
ashen  wedges,  somewhat  spatula^shaped,  and 
^^•bich  may  either  be  c'  iven  by  the  mallet,  or, 

ig  formed  with  a  kind  of  handle,  may  be 
led  with  the  hand ;  and  with  a  smooth-  i 
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skinned  whin,  or  other  land-stone.  The  cut- 
ters are  divided  into  two  parties ;  hatchet-men, 
who  sever  the  stem,  and  book-men,  who  prune 
it  of  small  twigs,  and  cut  it  into  convenient 
lengths.  Small  branches  and  twigs  are  held  by 
one  hand  on  the  stone ;  the  bark  is  then  strip- 
ped off,  and  laid  regularly  aside,  as  in  reaping 
of  corn,  till  a  bundle  of  convenient  size  be 
formed.  The  trunk  and  branches,  as  large  as 
the  leg,  &c.  are  laid  along  the  ground ;  the  bark 
is  started,  at  the  thick  end,  by  thrusting  or 
driving  in  the  wedge,  which,  being  nun  along 
the  whole  length,  rips  it  open  in  an  instant ; 
the  wedge  is  applied  on  both  sides  of  the  in- 
cision, in  the  manner  of  the  knife  in  skinning 
a  sheep.  A  skilful  barker  will  skin  a  tree  or 
branch  as  completely  as  a  butcher  a  beast. 
But  the  point  most  particularly  to  be  observed 
in  this  art  is,  to  take  off  the  bark  in  as  long 
shreds  or  strands  as  possible,  for  the  con- 
venience of  carriage  to,  and  drying  it  on,  the 
horses.  These  are  formed  of  long  branches  ; 
and  pieces  of  a  yard  in  length,  sharpened  at 
one  end,  and  having  a  knag  at  the  other  to  re- 
ceive and  support  tJfie  end  of  the  former. 

The  horses  or  supports  may  stand  within 
four  or  five  feet  of  each  other,  and  are  alwaj's 
to  be  placed  on  a  dry,  elevated  spot,  that  the 
bark  may  have  free  air  in  drying.  At  the  end 
of  each  day's  work,  the  bark  is  carried  to,  and 
laid  across,  the  horses,  to  the  thickness  ot 
about  six  or  eight  inches.  The  large  pieces 
are  set  up  on  end,  leaning  against  the  horses, 
or  they  are  formed  into  small  pyramidal  stacks. 
Due  attention  must  be  paid  to  turning  the  bark 
once,  or  perhaps  twice  a  day,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Gpod  hay  weather  is  good 
barking  weather.  Gentle  showers  are  bene- 
ficial ;  but  long  continued  rains  are  productive 
of  much  evil;  nor  is  the  bark  the  better  for 
being  dried  too  fast.  A  careful  hagman  will 
take  pains  to  lay  the  strong  pieces  of  the  trunk 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  shoot  off  the  wet,  in 
contipued  rains,  from  the  smaller  bark  of  the 
extremities ;  at  the  same  time,  preserving  as 
much  as  possible  the  colour  of  the  inner  bark, 
and  consequently  the  value  of  the  whole,  by 
turning  the  natural  surface  outwards.  For  it 
is  chiefly  by  the  high  brown  colour  of  the  inner 
rind,  and  by  its  astringent  effect  upon  the  pa- 
late when  tasted,  that  3ie  tanner  or  merchant 
judges  of  its  value.  These  properties  are  lost, 
if  through  neglect,  or  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  the  inner  bark  be  blanched  or  ren- 
dered white. 

After  it  becomes  in  a  proper  state,  that  is, 
completely  past  fermentati9n,  if  it  cannot  con- 
veniently be  carried  off  the  ground  and  housed, 
it  must  be  stacked.  An  experienced  husband- 
man who  can  stack  hay  can  also  stalk  bark. 
But  it  may  be  proper  to  warn  him  against 
building  his  stalk  too  large,  and  to  caution  him 
to  thatch  it  well. 

The  method  of  drying  bark  in  Yorkshire  is 
generally  the  common  one  of  setting  it  in  a 
leaning  posture  against  poles  lying  horizontally 
on  forked  stakes.  But  in  a  wet  season,  or 
when  the  ground  is  naturally  moist,  it  is  laid 
across  a  line  of  top- wood,  formed  into  a  kind 
of  banklet,  raising  the  bark  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground.    By  this  practice  no  part  of  the 
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bark  is  soflered  to  touch  the  ground ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  practice  in 
all  seasons  and  situations. 

BARK-UCE.  The  mischiefs  effected 
through  these  minute  insects,  to  fruit  and  other 
valaable  trees,  are  far  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  hence  every  farmer  and  gar- 
dener must  be  interested  in  becoming  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  nature  and  habits 
of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  For  the  following 
exceedingly  interesting  account  of  bark-lice 
commonly  met  with  in  the  eastern  states,  we 
are  mdebied  to  our  eminent  countryman,  Dr. 
Thadeus  William  Harris  of  Massachusetts, 
vho  was  employed  by  that  extremely  liberal 
aod  enlightened  state  to  write  an  account  of 
the  **  bUtd*  Injurious  to  Vegttalion"  and  made 
his  report  to  the  legislature  in  1841.  His 
treatise  upon  the  subject  forms  a  large  octavo 
volume  of  460  pages. 

**  The  celebrated  scarlet  in  grain,  which  has 
been  employed  in  Asia  and  'the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  earliest  ages,  as  a  colouring 
miierial,  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Coeeus,  derived  from  a  similar  Greek 
word,  and  was,  for  a  long  time,  supposed  to  be 
a  vegetable  production,  or  grain,  as  indeed  its 
name  implies.     At  length  it  was  ascertained 
that  this  valuable  dye  was  an  insect,  and  others 
agreeing  with  it  in  habits,  and  some  also  in 
properties,  having  been  discovered,  Linnaeus 
retained  them  all  under  the  same  name.  Hence 
in  the  genus  Coceua  are  included  not  only  the 
7h*/a  of  the  PhcBuicians  and  Jews,  the  Kermes 
of  the  Arabians,  or  the  Coccus  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland, 
and  the   still    more  valuable  Cochenille  of 
Mexico,  ti^ther  with  various  kinds  of  bark- 
Uce,  agreeing  with  the  former  in  habits  and 
structure^    These  insects  vary  very  much  in 
form ;  some  of  them  are  oval  and  slightly  con- 
vex scales,  and  others  have  the  shape  of  a 
muscle;   some  are  quite  convex,  and  either 
formed  like  a  boat  turned  bottom  upwards,  or 
arc  kidney-shaped,  or  globular.     They  live 
mostly  on  the  bark  of  the  stems  of  plants :  some, 
however,  are  habitually  found  upon  leaves, 
and  some  on  roots.    In  the'  early  state,  the 
head  is  completely  withdrawn    beneath  the 
shell  of  the  body  and  concealed,  the  beak  or 
sucker  seems  to  issue  from  the  breast,  and  the 
legs  are  very  short  and  not  visible  from  above. 
The  females  undergo  only  a  partial  transformer 
tioD,  or  rather  scarcely  any  other  change  than 
that  of  an  increase  in  size,  which,  in  some 
species  indeed,  is  enormous,  compared  with 
the  previous  condition  of  the  insect ;  'but  the 
males  pass  through  a  complete  transformation 
before  arriving  at  the  perfect  or  winged  state. 
In  both  iezes  we  find  threadlike  or  tapering 
anteanae,  longer   than  the  head,  but    much 
shorter  than  those  of  plant-lice,  and  feet  con- 
sistiog  of  only  one  joint,  terminated  by  a  single 
claw.   The  mature  female  retains  the  beak  or 
sucker,  bat  does  not  acquire  wings ;  the  male 
on  the  contrary  has  two  wings,  but  the  beak 
disappears.     In  both  there  are  two   slender 
threads  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  very  short 
in  some  females,  usually  quite  long  in  the 
males,  which  moreover  are  provided  with  a 
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stylet  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  re- 
curved beneath  the  body. 

"  The  following  account  drawn  up  by  me  in 
the  year  1828,  and  published  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  *New  England  Farmer,*  p.  186, 
187,  contains  a  summary  of  nearly  all  that  is 
known  respecting  the  history  and  habits  of 
these  insects.  Early  in  the  spring  the  bark- 
lice  are  fouhd  apparently  torpid,  situated  lon- 
gitudinally in  regard  to  the  branch,  the  head 
upwards,  and  sticking  by  their  flattened  infe- 
rior surface  closely  to  the  bark.  On  attempt- 
ing to  remove  them  they  are  generally  crushed, 
and  there  issues  from  the  body  a  dark  co- 
loured fluid.  By  pricking  them  with  a  pin, 
they  can  be  made  to  quit  their  hold,  as  I  have 
often  seen  in  the  common  species,  Coccus  hes" 
peridumy  infesting  the  myrtle.  A  little  later  the 
body  is  more  swelled,  and,  on  carefully  raising 
it  with  a  knife,  numerous  oblong  eggs  will  be 
discovered  beneath  it,  and  the  insect  appears 
dried  up  and  dead,  and  only  its  outer,  skin  re- 
mains, which  forms  a  convex  cover  to  its 
future  progeny.  Under  this  protecting  shield 
the  young  are  hatched,  and,  on  the  approach 
of  warm  weather,  make  their  escape  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  shield,  which  is  either  slightly 
elevated  or  notched  at  this  paru  They  then 
move  with  considerable  activity,  and  disperse 
themselves  over  the  young  shoots  or  leaves. 
The  shape  of  the  young  Coccus  is  much  like 
that  of  its  parent,  but  the  body  is  of  a  paler 
colour  and  more  thin  and  flattened.  Its  six 
short  legs,  and  its  slender  beak  are  visible 
under  a  magnifler.  Some  are  covered  with  a 
mealy  powder,  as  the  Coccus  caetif  or  cochenille 
of  commerce,  and  the  Coccus  adonidumj  or 
mealy  bug  of  our  green-houses.  Others  are 
hairy  or  woolly;  but  most  of  them  are  naked 
and  dark-coloured.  These  young  lice  insert 
their  beaks  into  the  bark  or  leaves,  and  draw 
from  the  cellular  substance  the  sap  that  nou* 
rishes  them.  R^umur  observed  the  ground 
quite  moist  under  peach-trees  infested  with 
bark-lice,  which  was  caused  by  the  dripping 
of  the  sap  from  the  numerous  punctures  made 
by  these  insects.  While  they  continue  their 
exhausting  suction  of  sap,  they  increase  in 
size,  and  during  this  time  are  in  what  is  called 
the  larva  state.  When  this  is  completed,  the 
insects  will  be  found  to  be  of  different  magni- 
tudes, some  much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
they  then  prepare  for  a  change  that  is  about  to 
ensue  in  their  mode  of  life,  by  emitting  from 
the  under-side  of  their  bodies  numerous  little 
white  downy  threads,  which  are  fastened,  in  a 
radiated  manner,  around  their  bodies  to  the 
bark,  and  serve  to  confine  them  securely  in 
their  places.  After  becoming  thus  fixed  they 
remain  apparently  inanimate ;  but  under  these 
ilfeless  scales  the  transformation  of  the  insect 
is  conducted ;  with  this  remarkable  difference, 
that,  in  a  few  days  the  large  ones  contrive  to 
break  up  and  throw  off,  in  four  or  five  flakes, 
their  outer  scaly  coats,  and  reappear  in  a  very 
similar  form  to  that  which  they  before  had; 
the  smaller  ones,  on  the  contrary,  continue 
under  their  outer  skins,  which  serve  instead 
of  cocoons,  and  from  which  they  seem  to 
shrink  and  detach  themselves,  and  then  be- 
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come  perfect  pupae,  the  rudiments  of  wings, 
antennae,  feet,  &c.,  being  disco%''erable  on  rais- 
ing the  shells.  If  we  follow  the  progress  of 
these  small  lice,  which  are  to  produce  the 
males,  we  shall  see,  in  process  of  time,  a  pair 
of  threads  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  protruding 
beneath  the  shell  at  its  lower  elevated  part, 
•and  through  this  little  fissure  the  perfect  in- 
sect at  length  backs  out.  After  the  larger  lice 
have  become  fixed  and  have  thrown  oflT  their 
outer  coats,  they  enter  upon  the  pupa  or 
chr3'salis  state,  which  continues  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  according  to  the  species. 
But  when  they  have  become  mature,  they  do 
not  leave  the  skins  or  shells  covering  their 
bodies,  which  continue  flexible  for  a  time. 
These  larger  insects  are  the  females,  and  are 
destined  to  remain  immovable,  and  never 
change  their  place  after  they  have  once  be- 
come stationary.  The  male  is  exceedingly 
small  in  comparison  to  the  female,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  only  two  wings,  which  are  usually 
very  large,  and  lie  flatly  on  the  top  of  the 
body.  After  the  insects  have  paired,  the  body 
of  the  female  increases  in  size,  or  becomes 
quite  convex,'  for  a  time,  and  ever  afterwards 
remains  without  alteration;  but  serves  to 
shelter  the  eggs  which  are  to  give  birth  to  her 
future  oflspring.  These  eggs,  when  matured, 
pass  under  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  the 
latter  by  degrees  shrink  more  and  more  till 
nothing  is  left  but  the  dry  outer  convex  skin, 
and  the  insect  perishes  on  the  spot  Some- 
times the  insect's  body  is  not  large  enough  to 
cover  all  her  eggs,  in  which  case  she  beds 
them  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  down 
that  issues  from  the  under  or  hinder  part  of 
her  body.  There  are  several  broods  of  some 
species  in  the  year ;  of  the  bark-louse  of  the 
apple-tree  at  least  two  are  produced  in  one 
season.  It  is  probable  that  the  insects  of  the 
second  or  last  brood  pair  in  the  autumn,  after 
which  the  males  die,  but  the  females  survive 
the  winter,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  following 
spring. 

"  Young  apple-trees,  and  the  extremities  of 
the  limbs  of  older  trees  are  very  much  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  a  small  species  of  bark-louse. 
The  limbs  and  smooth  parts  of  the  trunks  are 
sometimes  completely  covered  with  these  in- 
sects, and  present  a  very  singularly  wrinkled 
and  rough  appearance  from  the  bodies  which 
are  crowded  closely  together.  In  the  winter 
these  insects  are  torpid,  and  apparently  dead. 
They  measure  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  are  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  gradually 
decreasing  to  a  point  at  one  end,  and  are  of  a 
brownish  colour  very  near  to  that  of  the  bark 
of  the  tree.  These  insects  resemble  in  shape 
one  which  was  described  by  Reaumur  in  1738, 
who  found  it  on  the  elm  in  France,  and 
GeoflTroy  named  the  insect  Coccus  arhnrum 
iincariSf  while  Gmelin  called  it  eonehiformis. 
This,  or  one  much  like  it,  is  very  abundant 
upon  apple-trees  in  England,  as  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Kirby;  and  Mr.  Rennie 
states  tjiat  he  found  it  in  great  plenty  on  cur- 
rant-bushes. It  is  highly  probable  that  we  have  i 
received  this  insect  from  Europe,  but  it  is  I 
omewhat  doubtful  whether  our  apple-tree  i 
ark-louse  be  identical  with  the  species  found  1 
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by  Reaumur  on  the  elm ;  and  the  doubt  seems 
to  be  justified  by  the  diflference  in  the  trees  and 
in  the  habits'  of  the  insects,  our  species  being 
gregarious,  and  that  of  the  elm  nearly  solitary. 
It  is  true,  that  on  some  of  our  indigenous 
forest-trees  bark-lice  of  nearly  the  same  form 
and  appearance  have  been  observed ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  they  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  on  the  apple-tree.  The  first 
account  that  we  have  of  the  occurrence  of 
bark-lice  on  apple-trees,  in  this  country,  is  a 
communication  by  Mr.  Enoch  Perley,  of  Bridge- 
town, Maine,  written  in  1794,  and  published 
among  the  early  papers  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society.  These  insects  have  now 
become  extremely  common,  and  infest  our  nur- 
series and  young  trees  to  a  very  great  extent.  In 
the  spring  the  eggs  are  readily  to  be  seen  on 
raising  the  little  muscle-shaped  scales  beneath 
which  they  are  concealed.  These  eggs  are  of  a 
white  colour,  and  in  shape  nearly  like  those 
of  snakes.  Every  shell  contains  from  thirty 
to  forty  of  til  em,  imbedded  in  a  small  quantity 
of  whitish  friable  down.  They  begin  to  hatch 
about  the  25th  of  May,  and  finish  about  the 
10th  of  June,  according  to  Mr.  Perley.  The 
young,  on  their  first  appearance,  are  nearly 
white,  very  minute,  and  nearly  oval  in  form. 
In  about  ten  days  they  become  stationary,  and 
early  "in  June  throw  out  a  quantity  of  bluish 
white  down,  soon  after  which  their  transforma- 
tions are  completed,  and  the  females  become 
fertile,  and  deposit  their  eggs.  These,  it  seems, 
are  hatched  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
the  young  come  to  their  growth  and  provide 
for  a  new  brood  before  the  ensuing  winter. 

"Among  the  natural  means  which  are  pro- 
vided to  check  the  increase  of  these  bark-lice, 
are  birds,  many  of  which,  especially  those  of 
the  genera  Panu  and  Regulus,  containing  the 
chickadee  and  our  wrens,  devour  great  quan- 
tities of  these  lice.  I  have  also  found  that 
these  insects  are  preyed  upon  by  internal 
parasites,  minute  ichneumon  flies,  and  the 
holes  (which  are  as  small  as  if  made  with  a 
fine  needle),  through  which  these  little  insects 
come  forth,  may  be  seen  on  the  backs  of  a 
great  many  of  the  lice  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  their  intestine  foes.  The  best  ap- 
plication for  the  destruction  of  the  lice  is  a 
wash  made  of  two  parts  of  soft  soap  and  eight 
of  water,  with  which  is  to  be  mixed  lime 
enough  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
white-wash.  TTiis  is  to  be  put  upon  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  the  trees  with  a  brash,  and  as 
high  as  practicable,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
surface,  and  fill  all  the  cracks  in  the  bark. 
The  proper  time  for  washing  over  the  trees  is 
in  the  early  part  of  June,  when  the  insects  are 
young  and  tender.  These  insects  may  also  he 
killed  by  using  in  the  same  way  a  solution 
of  two  pounds  of  potash  in  seven  quarts  of 
water,  or  a  pickle  consisting  of  a  quart  of  com- 
mon salt  in  two  gallons  of  water. 

"There  has  been  found  on  the  apple  and 
pear  tree  another  kind  of  bark-louse,  which 
diflfers  from  the  foregoing  in  many  important 
particulars,  and  approaches  nearest  to  a  spe- 
cies inhabiting  the  aspen  in  Sweden,  of  which 
a  description  has  been  given  by  Dalman  in  ihe 
*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
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enc«s  of  Stockholm,'  for  the  year  1825,  under 
the  name  of  Cocoa  eryptogamus.  This  species 
1^  of  ihe  kind  in  which  the  body  of  the  female 
:s  not  lar^e  enough  to  cover  her  eggs,  for  the 
protection  whereof  another  provision  is  made, 
consisting,  in  this  species,  of  a  kind  of  mem- 
branous shell,  of  the  colour  and  consistence 
almost  of  paper.  In  the  autumn  and  through- 
out the  winter,  these  insects  are  seen  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  and  of  two  different  forms  and 
sizes  on  the  bark  of  the  trees.  The  larger 
ones  measure  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  have  the  form  of  a  common  oyster- 
shell,  being  broad  at  the  hinder  extremity,  but 
tapering  towards  the  other,  which  is  surmount- 
C'i  by  a  little  oval  brownish  scale.  The  small 
one^  which  are  not  much  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  others,  are  of  a  very  long  oval 
shape,  or  almost  four-sided  with  the  ends 
rounded;  and  one  extremity  is  covered  by  a 
minuie  oval  dark-coloured  scale.  These  little 
shell-like  bodies  are  clustered  together  in  great 
Bombers,  are  of  a  white  colour  and  membran- 
ons  texture,  and  serve  as  cocoons  to  shelter 
the  insects  while  they  are  undergoing  their 
transformations.  The  large  ones  are  the  pupa- 
cases  or  cocoons  of  the  female,  beneath  which 
the  eggs  are  laid ;  and  the  small  ones  are  the 
cases  of  the  males,  and  differ  from  those  of  the 
females  not  only  in  size  and  shape,  but  also  in 
being  of  a  purer  white  colour,  and  in  having 
an  elevated  ridge  passing  down  the  middle. 
The  minute  oval  dark-coloured  scales  on  one 
of  the  ends  of  these  white  cases  are  the  skins 
of  the  lice  while  they  were  in  the  young  or 
lanra  state,  and  the  white  shells  are  probably 
fonned  in  the  same  way  as  the  down  which 
eindes  from  the  bodies  of  other  bark-lice,  but 
which  in  these  assumes  a  regular  shape,  vary- 
in*  according  to  the  sex,  and  becoming  mem- 
branous after  it  is  formed.  Not  having  seen 
these  insects  in  a  living  state,  I  have  not  been 
able  10  trace  their  pr(^gress,  and  must  therefore 
refer  to  Dalman's  memoir  above  mentioned, 
for  such  particulars  as  tend  to  illustrate  ihe 
remaining  history  of  this  species.  The  body 
of  the  female  insect,  which  is  covered  and 
concealed  by  the  outer  case  above  described, 
is  minute,  of  an  oval  form,  wrinkled  at  the 
-*ides,  flattened  above,  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 
By  means  of  her  beak,  which  is  constantly 
'-hrn^t  into  the  bark,  she  imbibes  the  sap,  by 
»hich  she  is  nourished;  she  undergoes  no 
change,  and  never  emerges  from  her  habita- 
t:o!i.  The  male  becomes  a  chrysalis  or  pupa, 
and  about  the  middle  of  July  completes  its 
transformations,  makes  its  escape  from  its 
^'a'ie,  which  it  leaves  at  the  hinder  extremity, 
and  the  wings  with  which  it  is  provided  are 
reversed  over  its  head  during  the  operation, 
and  are  the  last  to  be  extricated.  The  perfect 
raaJe  is  nearly  as  minute  as  a  point,  but  a 
powerful  magnifier  shows  its  body  to  be  divided 
into  segments,  and  endued  with  all  the  im- 
portant parts  and  ftmctions  of  a  living  animal. 
To  the  unassisted  eye,  says  Dalman,  it  appears 
only  as  a  red  atom,  but  it  is  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  long  whitish  wings,  long  antennae  or 
horns,  six  legs  with  their  respective  joints,  and 
iwo  bristles  terminating  the  tail.  This  minute 
iM«ct  perforates  the  middle  of  the  case  cover- 
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ing  the  female,  and  thus  celebrates  its  nuptials- 
wiih  its  invisible  partner.  The  latter  subse- 
quently deposits  her  eggs  and  dies.  In  due 
time  the  young  are  hatched  and  leave  the  case, 
under  which  they  were  fostered,  by  a  little 
crevice  at  its  hinder  part.  These  young  lice, 
which  I  have  seen,  are  very  small,  of  a  pale 
yellowish  brown  colour,  and  of  an  oval  shape, 
very 'flat,  and  appearing  like  minute  scales. 
They  move  about  for  a  while,  at  length  become 
stationary,  increase  in  size,  and  in  due  time 
the  whitish  shells  are  produced,  and  the  in- 
cluded insects  pass  from  the  larva  to  the  pupa 
state.  The  means  for  destroying  these  insects 
are  the  same  as  those .  recommended  for  the 
extermination  of  the  previous  species.  (See 
Apmir,  Thrips,  &c.) 

"Many  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  from 
home,  I  observed  on  a  fine  native  grape-vine, 
that  was  trained  against  the  side  of  a  house, 
great  numbers  of  reddish  brown  bark-lice,  of  a 
globular  form,  and  about  half  as  large  as  a 
small  pea,  arranged  in  lines  on  the  stems.  An 
opportunity  for  further  examination  of  this 
species  did  not  occur  till  the  last  summer, 
when  I  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  few  of 
these  lice  on  my  Isabella  grape-vines,  by  see- 
ing the  ants  ascending  and  descending  the 
stems.  Upon  careful  search  I  discovered  the 
lice,  which  were  nearly  the  colour  of  the  bark 
of  the  vine,  partly  imbedded  in  a  little  crevice 
of  the  bark,  and  arranged  one  behind  another 
in  a  line.  They  drew  great  quantities  of  sap, 
as  was  apparent  by  their  exudations,  by  which 
the  ants  were  attracted.  Further  observations 
were  arrested  by  a  fire  which  consumed  the 
house  and  the  vines  that  were  trained  to  it." 
(Hftrru'sTreatise  on  JnucU.) 

BARLEY  (Lat.  hordeum),  A  species  of 
bread  com,  which  in  Europe  ranks  next  to 
wheat  in  importance,  and  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties.  The  generic  name  seems, 
either  hordeum,  from  horreo,  on  account  of  its 
long  awns,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  written, 
fordeum,  rather  from  ^*^fi»,  to  feed  or  nourish, 
whence  ^.^  and  forbM,  and,  changing  the  b 
into  rf,  fomeum,  (  Vbssiiu,)  The  name  is,  how- 
ever, derived  by  Junius  from  the  Hebrew  na. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Gmmt- 
nestf  or  grasses.  It  readily  accommodates 
itself  to  any  climate,  bearing  the  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  the  cold  of  the  frigid,  and 
ripening  in  both  equally  well.  Of  the  genus 
Hordeum,  says  Professor  Low,  the  following 
species  may  be  enumerated  as  cultivated  for 
their  seeds : — 

1.  Two-rowed  barley  (Hordeum  distiehum). 
PL  3,  a. 

2.  Two-rowed  naked  barley  (H.  Gymnodit' 
tiehum). 

3.  Two-rowed  sprat,  or  battledore  barley 
(H.  dUticho-zeocriUm).    PI.  3,  d. 

4.  8ix-rowed  winter  barley  (H.  hexattiehum). 
PI.  3,  b. 

6.  Six-rowed  naked  barley  (H,  Oymno-hexa' 
stichum). 

6.  Six-rowed  sprat,  or  battlebore  barley  (H. 
I  hexaatiduhzeocriton). 

\     The  two  leading  species  of  this  grain  in  cul- 
tivation are  (No.  i.)  the  two-rowed,  or  common 
\  barley,  and  (No.  4.)  the  six-rowed  barley.  The 
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minor  varieties  of  two-rowed  barley  are  nume- 
rous, and  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
quality  of  the  grain,  and  by  their  habit  of  early 
or  later  ripening ;  and  some  varieties  are  more 
productive  than  others :  effects  apparently  de- 
pendent upon  differences  of  climate  and  situ- 
ation. 

Barley  is  an  annual  plant,  but  like  wheat  it 
may  be  sown  in  autumn,  and  then  it  acquires 
the  habit  of  later  ripening,  and  is  termed  winter 
barley. 

Two-rowed  naked  barley  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1768. 
It  is  now  little  cultivated,  and  is  by  some  as- 
serted, though  without  any  evidence,  to  merge 
into  the  common  species. 

The  next  species,  two-rowed  sprat,  or  battle- 
dore barley,  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  England, 
the  shortness  of  the  straw  being  regarded  as 
an  objection ;  but  it  is  much  esteemed  in  Ger- 
many, where  it  is  termed  rice  barley,  owing  to 
its  smelling  like  rice  in  boiling,  when  it  is  de- 
corticated. 

The  fourth  enumerated  species  is  six-rowed 
barley.  When  sown  before  winter,  this  species 
acquires  the  habit  of  late-ripening,  and  is  then 
termed  winter  barley. 

One  of  the  kinds  of  six-rowed  barley,  and 
the  best  known  in  this  country,  is  here,  bear, 
or  bigg.  Bigg  ripens  its  seeds  in  a  shorter 
period  than  the  two-rowed  barleys.  It  is  culti- 
vated viry  generally  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  south  of  England  for  green 
food  in  spring,  and  for  this  purpose  is  sown 
early  in  the  autumn.  The  number  of  its  grains 
is  greater  than  in  the  two-rowed  kinds,  but 
they  do  not  weigh  so  heavy  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk.  It  is  hence  regarded  a&  an  inferior 
crop,  and  is  only  cultivated  in  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  country.  It  ripens  very  early  when 
sown  in  spring,  thence  the  advantages  which  it 
possesses  in  a  late  climate.  {Low^a  Prae,  Agr. 
p.  240.) 

The  six-rowed  naked  barley  is  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  greatly  es- 
teemed for  its  fertility.  In  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many it  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  kind 
of  barley,  and  by  the  French,  on  account  of 
its  supposed  productiveness,  it  has  been  termed 
orge  teiesU*  An  excellent  variety  of  this  naked 
barley  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  C.  Alderman, 
of  Kintbury,  in  Berkshire,  and  M.  Mazucco, 
in  a  French  paper,  earnestly  recommends  the 
more  general  cultivation  of  naked  barley,  as 
he  states  that  it  weighs  as  much  as  the  best 
wheats,  and  its  quality  resembles  th^m  so  much 
that  it  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
good  bread,  and  also  for  pearl  barley.  In 
mountainous  countries,  its  produce  is  twenty- 
four  to  one.  {Q*iari.  Jourru  of  Agr,  vol.  iii.  p. 
373.)  This  and  the  other  superior  kinds  of 
barley  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have 
yet  received.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  (in  an 
article  in  the  Com,  to  the  Board  of  Agr.  vol.  vi. 
p.  304),  after  twelve  years'  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  naked  barley,  very  justly  ob- 
serves, "  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  promote  the  culture  of  this  sort  of  grain." 
"  It  is,"  he  adds,  "  the  com  that,  next  to  rice, 
gives  the  greatest  weight  of  flour  per  acre,  and 
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it  may  be  eaten  with  no  other  preparation  than 
that  of  boiling.  It  requires  little  or  no  dress- 
ing when  it  is  sent  to  the  mill,  having  no  husk, 
and  consequently  produces  no  bran.  It  is 
gathered  into  the  bam,  and  may  even  be  con- 
sumed, when  the  seasons  are  favourable,  in 
about  eighty  or  ninety  days  after  being  sown ; 
and  there  is  no  species  of  grain  better  calcu- 
lated for  countries  where  the  summer  is  short, 
provided  the  vegetation  be  rapid." 

The  last  of  the  species  to  be  mentioned, 
says  Professor  Low,  is  six-rowed  sprat,  or 
battledore  barley.  This  has  been  sometimes 
termed  six-rowed  barley ;  whereas  the  charac- 
ter of  six-rowed  barley  does  not  belong  to  it 
alone.  An  examination  of  the  plant  will  show 
that  it  is  the  common  battledore  barley,  with 
all  the  florets  entire.  Much  confusion  has 
arisen  in  the  arrangement  by  agriculturists  of 
the  cultivated  barleys,  and  in  an  especial  de- 
gree, by  their  speaking  of  four-rowed  and  six- 
rowed  kinds.  There  is,  however,  no  barley  to 
which  the  term  four-rowed  can  be  applied. 
Barley  is  termed  two-rowed,  or  six-rowed,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  its  fertile  florets.  In 
two-rowed  barley,  one  row  of  florets  on  each 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  spike  is  fertile,  and 
consequently  one  row  of  seeds  on  each  side  is 
perfected. 

In  six-rowed  barley,  three  rows  on  each  side 
are  perfected.  In  this  sense  only  it  is  termed 
six-rowed  barley.  But  there  is  no  species 
known  to  us  in  which  only  two  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  spike  are  fertile.  Slightly  examined, 
indeed,  six-rowed  barleys  frequently  present 
the  appearance  of  four  rows ;  but  this  is  in 
appearance  only,  for  such  barleys  have  always 
the  three  rows  on  each  side  perfect.  In  poor 
soils  and  unfavourable  situations,  two  of  the 
rows  run  much  into  each  other,  and  this  has 
perhaps  given  rise  to  the  mistake;  but  the 
two  rows  which  thus  run  into  each  other  in 
appearance  are  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ra- 
chis.  I  have  ventured,  adds  Professor  Low 
(from  whose  work  the  above  preliminary  ob- 
servations are  taken),  to  propose  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  cultivated  barleys ;  under 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hordtum  vulgart 
of  some  botanists  is  Hordtum  hexastichum^  and 
that  of  the  Hordeum  hexastichum,  of  some  bota- 
nists is  Hordtum  hexaatlcho-zeocriton.  Particu- 
lar varieties  have  been  in  great  repute  at  differ- 
ent times,  when  first  introduced,  and  then  seem 
to  have,  on  many  soils,  lost  their  superiority. 
"  Of  this  kind  is  the  Moldavian  barley,  which 
was  much  sought  after  some  years  ago ;  and 
lately,  the  Chevalier  barley,  so  called  from  the 
gentleman  who  first  brought  it  into  notice,  has 
risen  into  great  repute.  It  is  said,  that,  having 
observed  an  ear  of  barley  in  his  field,  greatly 
superior  to  the  rest,  he  carefully  sowed  the 
seed,  and  cultivated  it  in  his  garden,  till  he  had 
a  sufl[icient  quantity  to  sow  a  field.  It  has 
since  been  extremely  multiplied  and  diffused 
through  the  country.  Some  eminent  maltsters 
and  brewers  have  declared,  that  it  forms  more 
saccharine  matter  than  any  other  sort;  and 
the  trials  hitherto  made  have  convinced  most 
agriculturists  that  it  is  not  only  heavier  in  the 
grain,  but  more  productive.  In  1832  Lord 
Leicester,  who  was  always  foremost  in  all  agri- 
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cnitaral  czperiineDtd  and  improvementa,  sowed 
a  considerable  portion  of  land  with  this  barley, 
and  the  resnlt  is  said  to  hare  been  perfectly 
satisfactory.  In  1833  two  acres  of  Chevalier 
barley  were  sown  in  the  same  field  with  some 
of  the  best  of  the  common  barley.  The  soil 
vas  poor,  light  sand,  but  in  good  order  and 
rery  clean.  The  produce  of  the  whole  was  nearly 
the  same,  4  quartera  per  acre ;  but  the  Chev&> 
her  barley  weighed  57  lbs.  per  bushel,  while 
the  common  barley  weighed  only  62.  This 
gives  the  farmer  an  advantage  of  ten  per  cent. 
The  sample  was  very  fine,  and  the  whole  that 
the  cQltivator  could  spare  was  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  his  neighbours  for  seed  at  his  own 
price.  It  is  long  in  the  ear,  and  very  plump, 
and  the  plant  tUkn  so  much,  that  half  a  bushel 
of  seed  may  be  saved  per  acre.  This  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  its  grains  being  all  perfect,  and 
vegetating  rapidly.  The  straw,  like  that  of  the 
other  long-eared  barleys,  appears  weak  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ear ;  it  is  said  also  to  be  harder, 
and  not  so  palatable  to  cattle.  These  are  cir- 
cnmstances  which  experience  alone  can  as- 
certain. That  hitherto  it  has  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  the  common  sorts,  no  one  who  has 
tried  it  fairly  in  well-prepared  lands  seems  to 
deny."  {Penny  Cyc.) 

A  new  and  seemingly  very  superior  variety 
has  lately  been  introduced,  called  the  Annat 
barley.    (See  QuarL  Joum.  of  Agr,  vol.  v.  p. 
618.)    It  is  the  produce  of  three  ears  which 
were  picked  by  Mr.  Crorrie  in  a  field  in  Perth- 
sMre,  in  the  harvest  of  1830,  since  which  pe- 
riod it  has  been  grown  at  Annat  (hardens, 
thence  its  name,    bi  1834,  it  was  sown  on  a 
Tidg;e  in  die  middle  of  a  field,  with  common 
barley  on  the  one  side  and  Chevalier  barley  on 
the  other.    In  bulk  of  straw  it  seemed  to  have 
the  advanti^e  of  both  these  kinds ;  it  was  five 
days  earlier  ripe  than  the  former,  and  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  latter,  and  it  was  also  2j 
Ibf.  per  bushel  heavier  than  the  Chevalier.   At 
a  neeting  of  the  Stoke  Perry  Parmers'  Club, 
in  February  of  the  present  year  (1841),  it  was 
stated  by  one  of  the  members,  that  the  Cheva- 
lier was  decidedly  the  best  stock  for  good  bar- 
ley land ;  bnt  for  very  poor  soils  he  preferred 
the  Moldavian ;  though,  probably  even  this  was 
sarpassed  by  the  stock  usually  known  as  the 
old  field  barley.    The  Annat  barley  was  allud- 
ed to  by  one  gentleman  who  had  tried  it  last 
season ;  but  not  having  thrashed  it,  he  could 
only  say  that  from  its  appearance  it  augured 
well    He   always  adopted  the  drill  system, 
wing  wide,  winged  coulters,  so  as  to  disperse 
the  grain  in  the  rows  as  much  as  possible,  giv- 
i£f  the  field  the  appearance  of  having  been 
plooghed  in.    Very  little  difference  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Chevalier 
over  any  other  variety,  on  the  average  of  soils. 
One  member  had  groWn  15  coombs  an  acre  on 
it;  but  he  acknowledged  it  was  on  very  excel- 
lent land.    A  curious  fact  was  elicited  in  con- 
nection with  this  stock  of  barley ;  which  was, 
thai  however  much  the  crop  might  be  laid  and 
beaten  down,  either  by  storms  or  its  own  weight, 
the  grain  did  not  receive  that  injury  to  which 
tay  other  sort  under  similar  circumstances 
^uldbeliable.(iJrt^.Fanii.Jlli]gr.vol.v.p.  190.) 


There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  supe- 
riority of  the  Chevalier  as  a  malting  barley. 
Its  introduction  has  occasioned  a  complete  re- 
volution in  certain  districts,  where  formerly  no 
such  thing  as  malting  barley  was  thought  of. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  mo- 
dem times,  and  now  commands  a  higher  price 
in  the  market  than  other  barleys  by  two  or 
three  shillings  a  quarter. 

Barley  is  evidently  a  native  of  a  warmer  cli- 
mate than  Britain;  for  in  this  moist  atmosphere 
it  is  observed  to  degenerate,  when  either  ne- 
glected or  on  a  poor  soil.  We  have  the  best 
authority  for  its  having  been  cultivated  in 
Syria  so  long  back  as  3153  years;  therefpre 
that  part  of  the  world  may  be  fairly  fixed  as 
its  native  soil.  We  find  that  the  Romans  ob- 
tained barley  from  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa,  and  Spain.  It  was  also  grown  in 
Prance,  as  Columella  calls  one  variety  of  bar- 
ley GaltUicum. 

Barley,  like  all  grains,  is  liable  to  diseases, 
namely  smut,  the  burnt  ear,  blight,  and  mil- 
dew :  for  an  account  of  which  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  these  words.  It  is  also  apt  to  germi- 
nate in  the  ear  even  before  it  is  reaped,  in  wet 
weather,  giving  the  ear  a  singular  appearance, 
and  rendering  the  grain,  even  when  kiln-dried, 
unfit  for  malting,  and  only  of  use  to  feed  fowls 
or  pigs.  The  diseases  of  barley  are  not  so  nu- 
merous JOT  fatal  as  those  of  wheat.  It  is  at- 
tacked by  the  lafvee  of  certain  flies.  The  smut, 
which  attacks  it  in  a  partial  degree,  is  gene- 
rally the  fungus  uredo  tegetum. 

Barley  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  most 
European  countries,  in  America,  and  in  the 
temperate  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  may 
also  be  raised  between  the  tropics,  bnt  not  at 
a  lower  elevation  than  from  3000  to  4000  feet, 
and  then  it  is  not  worth  cultivating.  In  Spain 
and  Sicily  it  produces  two  crops  in  the  year. 
Large  quantities  of  barley  have  been  for  a 
lengthened  period  raised  in  Great  Britain.  Re- 
cently, however,  its  cultivation  has  been  sup- 
posed, though  probably  on  no  good  grounds,  to 
be  declining.  In  1765,  Mr.  Charies  Smith  esti- 
mated the  number  of  barley  consumers  in 
England  and  Wales  at  739,000 ;  and  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Wales,  West- 
moreland, and  Cumberland  continue  to  subsist 
chiefly  on  barley  bread,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  estimate  may  not,  at  present,  be  very 
wide  of  the  mark.  **  Barley"  (husked^,  says 
Pliny,  "was  the  most  ancient  food  in  ola  times, 
as  will  appear  by  the  ordinary  custom  of  the 
Athenians,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Me- 
nander,  as  also  by  the  surname  given  to  the 
sword  fencers,  who,  from  their  allowance  or 
pension  of  barley,  were  called  HurdeaHi,  bar* 
ley  men.'*  (Book  rviii.  chap.  7).  It  was  not 
until  aAer  the  Romans  had  learned  to  cultivate 
wheat,  and  to  make  bread,  that  they  gave  bar- 
ley to  their  cattle.  They  made  barley-meal 
into  balls,  which  they  put  down  the  throats  of 
their  horses  and  asses,  afler  the  manner  of  fat- 
tening fowls,  which  was  said  to  make  them 
strong  and  lusty. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
barley  was  cultivated  in  Britain  when  the  Ro- 
mans discovered  that  cotmtry ;  but  as  Csesar 
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fonnd  corn  growing  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  it  is 
probable  that  this  species  of  grain  had  been 
obtained  from  Gaul. 

In  the  rotation  of  crops,  barley  may  succeed 
to  summer  fallow,  to  potatoes,  turnips,  or  any 
other  green  crop,  and  to  any  of  the  pulse  crops. 
It  now  generally  follows  turnips  in  England, 
and  is  a  very  important  crop  in  the  rotation, 
best  adapted  to  light  soils.  The  principal  bar- 
ley counties  of  England  are  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Bedford,  Herts,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, the  upper  parts  of  Hereford,  Warwick, 
and  Salop.  The  produce  varies  according  to 
soil,  preparation,  season, -^cc.,  from  about  S6 
to  60  or  70  bushels  an  acre.  The  usual  crop 
is  from  28  to  36  or  88  bushels.  The  Winches- 
ter bushel  of  good  English  barley  generally 
weighs  about  50  lbs.;  but  the  best  Norfolk  bar- 
ley sometimes  weighs  68  or  M  lbs.  Its  pro- 
duce in  flour  is  about  12  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  the 
grain. 

Barley  is  said  to  contain  65  per  cent  of  nu- 
tritive matter;  wheat  contains  78  per  cent  A 
bushel  of  barley  weighing  50  lbs.  will  there- 
fore contain  about  32  lbs.  of  nutriment;  while 
a  bushel  of  wheat  weighing  60  lbs.  contains 
47  lbs.  Good  oats  weighing  40  lbs.  contain 
about  24  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter ;  so  that  the 
comparative  value  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
in  feeding  cattle,  may  be  represented  by  47, 
32,  and  24,  the  measure  being  the  same.  The 
experiments  on  which  this  ^calculation  is 
founded  were  carefully  made  by  Einhof,  and 
confirmed  on  a  large  scale  by  Th&er,  at  his 
establishment  at  MSgelin,  the  account  of  the 
results  being  accurately  k^pt 

Barley  is  a  tender  plant,  and  easily  hurt  in 
any  stage  of  its  growth.  It  is  more  hazardous 
than  wheat,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  raised 
at  a  greater  expense,  so  that  its  cultivation 
should  not  be  attempted  except  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  favourable  for  its  growth. 
There  is  no  grain  perhaps  more  affected  (says 
Baxter,  in  his  Lib,  ofAer.  KnowiedgCf  p.  86,) 
by  soil  and  cultivation  man  barley,  the  same 
species  exhibiting  opposite  qualities,  modified 
by  the  nature  of  Uie  soil  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced ;  these  opposite  productions  of  the  same 
individual  will,  if  sown  at  the  same  period,  on 
the  same  land,  and  under  the  same  course  of 
cultivation,  exhibit  corresponding  differences, 
which  are  manifested  during  the  growth  of  the 
crop,  and  subsequently  in  the  quality  of  the 
sample  when  in  hand.  Thus  the  finest  sam- 
ples, the  growth  of  suitable  and  well-cultivated 
lands,  would,  if  sown  on  a  poor  and  sterile 
soil,  become  alike  coarse  in  appearance,  and 
indifferent  in  quality.  This  fact,  however  im- 
portant, has  hitherto  but  little  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmer;  and  the  spring  or  early 
barley  is  therefore  indiscriminately  sown,  as 
being  found  more  productive  for  tifie  purpose 
of  malting  than  any  of  the  afore-mentioned 
varieties.  The  sprat,  or  battledore  barley, 
makes  good  malt;  and  being  short  and  erect 
in  the  ear,  and  tapering  in  the  stem,  is,  on 
strong  lands,  less  liable  to  injury  from  falling, 
and  is  consequently  preferred  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals. The  common,  or  long-eared  barley, 
being  long  in  the  ear  and  weak  in  the  straw, 
is  very  liable  to  lodge  early,  whereby  the  grain 
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I  is  rendered  inferior  in  quality,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  extensively  cultivated.  Naked  bar- 
ley, or  wheat  barley,  is  so  termed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  grain  separating  readily  from 
the  chaff  when  thrashed.  It  is  a  native,  of  the 
north,  and  will  bear  sowing  early  in  the  sea- 
son ;  it  is  not,  however,  in  much  estimation 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  is  ^eldom  culti- 
vated, although  it  makes  strong  malt,  and  is 
excellent  for  fattening  of  hogs  and  cattle,  ^""in- 
ter  barley,  or  square-eared  barley,  is  grown  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  north-western  part 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  It  is  usually 
sown  for  the  feeding  of  sheep  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  mixed  with  tares  for  the  soiling 
of  cattle.  As  food  for  sheep,  it  is  far  more 
productive  than  rye,  as  it  admits  of  being  fed 
down  every  two  or  three  days  during  summer ; 
and  if  intended  for  seed,  it  may  previously  be 
fed  off  by  sheep  early  in  the  season,  without 
injury  to  the  crop. 

The  land  that  produces  the  best  barley  is 
generally  of  a  silicious,  light,  dry  nature ;  for 
a  good  mellow  preparation  and  free  soil  are 
essential  to  the  growth  of  malting  barleys. 
Cold,  wet  soils,  which  are  peculiarly  retentive 
of  water,  are  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this 
grain,  both  in  reference  to  its  weight  and  its 
malting  qualities.  The  whole  matter  of  bar- 
ley and  its  straw  contains  more  silicious  par- 
ticles than  that  of  any  other  grain  cultivated 
by  the  British  farmer ;  and  hence  one  reason 
why  a  sandy  soil  is  most  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  this  plant  Barley  is  propagated  by 
seed,  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  the 
quantity  varying  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  cultivation,  and-  time  of  sowing ;'  less 
being  required  on  rich  mellow  lands  than  on 
poor  soils ;  early  sowing,  with  good  tillage,  re- 
quiring less  seed  than  the  late  sowitag  with  in- 
different tillage.  The  quantity  of  seed  gene- 
rally varies  from  2^  to  4  bushels  the  acre  (or 
sometimes  more),  when  sown  broadcast ;  but 
when  drilled,  the  quantity  of  seed  need  not  ex- 
ceed two  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Barley  is  an  early  ripening  grain.  It  may 
be  sown  at  a  late  period,  but  the  sooner  the 
better.  The  more  early  that  barley  can  be 
sown,  the  produce  in  grain  is  the  surer,  though 
the  bulk  of  the  straw  will  be  less.  The  com- 
mon sprat  barleys  may  be  sown  from  the 
second  week  in  March,  if  the  weather  prove 
dry,  until  the  10th  of  May.  The  bigg,  a  variety 
of  the  winter  barley,  will  stand  against  the 
wind,  and  may  be  sown  either  in  the  autumn 
pr  the  beginning  of  March.  The  bear,  or 
square  barley,  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
autumn  as  the  clearing  of  the  harvest  will 
admit,  and  may  be  sown  after  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  or  any  pulse  crop,  being  a  plant  of  sturdy 
growth.  In  the  choice  of  seed,  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  of  a  reddish  hue, 
as  in  that  case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a 
great  part  of  it  will  never  vegetate ;  the  sample 

I  should  be  of  a  pale,  lively  colour,  and  uniform. 
Some  farmers,  not  aware  of  its  importance,  are 
in  the  habit  of  sowing  thin  com;  but  unless 

I  the  land  is  quite  adapted,  from  its  nature  and 

'  cultivation,  for  the  fullest  encouragement  of 
the  plant,  it  will  in  the  end  be  found  a  "penny. 

jwise  and  pound-foolish"  speculation.    In  all 
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eases  it  will  be  well  for  the  fanner  to  select 
•^  finest  samples  and  the  plumpest  grain ;  for 
•3  unfarourable  seasons  the  crop  from  thin 
^in  is  always  delicate,  and  assumes  an  un- 
cBdly  hue,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  plump  seed 
throws  up  strong,  healthy  stems,  capable  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  inclement  seasons,  and, 
ia  more  congenial  weather,  pushing  forth  with 
reaewed  vigour  and  redoubled  strength.    In 
England,  barley,  for  the  most  part,  succeeds 
best  after  tamips,  tares,  potatoes,  carrots,  man- 
gel wurzel,  or  other  green  ameliorating  crops ; 
bat  does  not  succeed  so  well  after  wheat  or 
ether  white  straw  crops,  nor  after  rape  so  well 
as  other   green  crops,  except  on  the  South 
Downs  of  Sussex,  and  certain  lands  adjoining 
the  sea-coast,  where  both  the  quantity  of  grain 
LN  greater,  and  the  quality  better,  after  wheat 
(particularly  wheat  sown  upon  a  clover  ley), 
aad  also  after  rape,  than  from  any  other  course 
of  tillage.    The  lands  require  more  or  less 
ploughing,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  after  the  sea- 
son for  the  working  of  it  commences.    On  re- 
tentive soils,  as  compact  gravelly  clay,  if  the 
tamips  have  been  fed  off  during  wet  weather, 
the  earth  breaks  up  in  large  clods,  and  requires 
to  be  reduced  by  the  roller,  and  at  least  a  se- 
cond ploughing  should  be  given  before  the 
barley  can  be  safely  sown.    On  light  soils  of 
the  best  quality  one  ploughing  may  be  suffi- 
cient; but  if  the  land  is  twice  ploughed  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dry  for  that 
purpose,  it  will  be  found  amply  to  repay  both 
the  labour  and  expense.   After  the  grass-seeds 
are  sown,  the  barley-land  admits  of  no  further 
tillage.  Should  any  larger  weeds  appear,  they 
m%T  be  pulled  up  by  the  hand ;  but  it  is  the 
evidence  of  bad  husbandry  if  a  spring-sown 
barley  crop  requires  weeding  during  the  com- 
paratively short  period  in  which  it  is  on  the 
ground.  If  weeding  be  necessary,  it  should  be 
anended  to  early,  or  the  crop  will  be  injured 
bjr  treading,  and  the  roller  should  be  used  be- 
fore the  blade  becomes  spindled. 

In  the  harvesting  of  barley  more  care  is  re- 
qaisite  than  in  taiking  any  other  of  the  white 
crops,  even  in  the  best  of  seasons ;  and  in  bad 
rears  it  is  often  found  very  difficult  to  save  it. 
When  the  period  of  harvest  arrives,  barley 
mast  be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  ripe,  but  not 
become  what  is  termed  "  dead  ripe."    It  may 
be  cut  either  by  the  scythe  or  the  sickle.    Bar- 
ley, says  Professor  Low,  on  account  of  the 
^ttftriess  of  its  stem,  and  the  tendency  of  its 
ears  to  vegetate,  is  more  apt  to  be  injured,  and 
even  destroyed,  by  wet  weather  than  any  of 
the  other  cereal  grasses.    For  this  reason  the 
safer  course,  in  a  humid  climate  like  ours,  is 
to  place  it  when  cut  down  in   sheaves  and 
shocks,  and  not  to  allow  it,  as  is  frequently 
practised,  to  lie  loose  upon  the  ground.    By 
some  fanners,  however,  it  is  suffered  to  lie  in 
the  fields  until  the  straw  is  quite  dry,  being 
tamed  over  early  in  the   morning  while  the 
dew  is  still  upon  it    This  practice,  they  say, 
is  found  to  improve  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and 
thereby  render  the  grain  of  more  value  to  the 
nialLstcr.    It  should  never  be  carried  unless 
perfectly  dry,  otherwise  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
Kated  in  the  mow,  which  reduces  the  value 


very  materially,  for  the  undue  action  of  the 
heat  destroys  the  spear,  or  germination  of  the 
grain ;  the  malting  process  is  consequently 
very  unequally  performed,  and  as  the  duty  has 
to  be  paid  upon  the  whole  bin,  maltsters  will 
scarcely  purchase  such  samples,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  grinding,  and  then  always  at 
an  inferior  price.  It  will  be  prudent,  there- 
fore, not  to  carry  barley  until  the  heat  of  the 
sun  has  evaporated  the  dew  from  it,  when  it 
should  be  carried  in  a  perfectly  dry  slate  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  until  the  dew  is  again 
deposited  in  the  evening.  It  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  sow  clover  and  other  grass  seeds 
with  this  crop ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  thoroughly  harvested,  for  other- 
wise considerable  fermentation  will  be  created, 
and  the  sample  injured.  It  not  unfrequently 
occurs,  that  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  well 
harvested,  heat  is  soon  found  to  subsist  in  the 
mows,  which  should  be  daily  examined,  by 
placing  a  long  iron  spit,  that  should  be  kept  for 
that  purpose,  deep  into  the  mow ;  when,  if  the 
heat  is  found  to  increase,  no  delay  should  take 
place,  but  the  middle  should  be  instantly  cut 
asunder,  and  taken  out  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  mow,  when  it  will  generally  escape 
without  further  injury.  This  operation,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  deferred,  as  the  injury  sus- 
tained rapidly  increases.  By  heating  in  the 
stalk,  it  quickly  becomes  discoloured  and  in- 
jured. When  barley  is  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities, it  is  usual  to  tread  the  mows  with  horses 
or  oxen,  to  get  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
bams,  in  which  case  more  guarded  caution  is 
necessary  than  when  thrown  losely  over  the 
floor. 

This  grain  should  never  be  thrashed  by  a 
machine,  as  the  injury  done  thereby  is  fre- 
quently of  a  very  serious  nature ;  it  bruises 
the  malting  spear,  which  is  as  injurious  to  the 
maltsters  as  if  heated  in  the  mow,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  guarded  against.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  not  to  have  too  lai^e  heaps  lying 
together  without  frequent  examination,  as,  un- 
til it  has  undergone  a  proper  fermentation  in 
the  mow,  it  will  be  very  apt  to  heat  in  the 
heap ;  in  order  to  prevent  which  it  requires  to 
be  moved  daily,  or  every  other  day,  till  cleaned 
up  from  the  chaff,  which,  from  the  fineness  of 
its  texture,  scarcely  admits  the  introduction  of 
air,  and  consequently  promotes  fermentation. 

The  principal  demand  for  barley  in  Great 
Britain  is  for  conversion  into  malt,  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ale,  porter,  and  British 
spirits;  and  though  its  consumption  in  this 
way  has  not  certainly  increased  proportionally 
to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  still 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  it  has  diminished.  * 

But  it  is  not  only  the  most  useful  for  making 
into  malt,  it  is  the  best  food  for  promoting  the 
fattening  of  hogs,  after  they  have  been  fed  to  a 
certain  extent  with  beans,  peas,  Slc^  from 
which  it  has  been  found  that  the  meat  is  not 
only  more  tender,  but  increases  in  boiling; 
whilst  the  meat  of  those  fed  on  beans  and 
peas  alone  has  not  only  been  hard,  but  has  not 
yielded  any  increase.  Barley  is  employed  for 
various  other  purposes.  It  is  excellent  for 
fattening  poultry.    The  flour  is  still  used  in 
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some  parts  for  bread;  but  the  bread,  though 
sufficiently  nutritious,  is  dark  and  strong- 
tasted.  Barley,  in  its  green  state,  especially 
the  Siberian  winter-barley,  makes  excellent 
spring  food  for  milch  cows,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  cow-keepers  about  London ;  it  comes  in 
early,  and  greatly  increases  the  milk.  For 
sheep  it  is  more  nourishing  than  rye,  and  is 
earlier.  When  fed  off  quite  close  in  April,  it 
will  spring  up  again,  and  on  good  land  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop  of  grain  in  August ;  but,  in 
general,  it  is  ploughed  up  as  soon  as  it  is  fed 
off,  and  succeeded  by  spring  tares  or  turnips. 
It  is  also  good  food  for  horses,  when  given  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  in  small  proportion  with 
oats,  sparingly  at  first,  and  after  being  soaked 
in  water,  and  allowed  to  vegetate.  It  is  in  ge- 
neral use  in  the  south  of  Europe  (Com*  Bottrd 
of  Agr,  vol.  vi.  p.  298).  Mixed  with  other 
grain,  in  its  ground  state,  it  has  been  found  an 
excellent  food  for  fattening  bullocks.  The 
straw  is  employed  partially  for  fodder,  but 
chiefly  for  litter.  It  is  lighter  than  the  straws  of 
oats  and  wheat,  and  less  esteemed  than  either. 
The  awns  are  given  to  stock,  either  in  their 
natural  state  or  boiled.  Malt  is  the  great  pur- 
pose, however,  to  which  barley  is  applied  in 
this  country.  To  understand  the  process  of 
malting,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
in  .the  germination  of  grasses  and  grains  be- 
fore the  young  plant  is  produced,  the  fecnla 
of  the  seed  is  changed  by  the  heat  and  moist- 
ure of  the  earth  into  sugar  and  mucilage. 
Malting  grain  is  only  an  artificial  mode  of 
effecting  this  object  The  grain  is  steeped  in 
cold  water  during  a  certain  period ;  the  water 
is  then  allowed  to  drain  off,  the  grain  is  spread 
out  into  a  deep  heap :  it  gradually  heats,  the 
rootlets  begin  to  shoot  out,  afterwards  the  plu- 
mula  begins  to  grow ;  and  when  this  has  grown 
to  a  certain  extent  within  the  grain,  the  further 
germination  is  checked  by  exposing  the  grain 
on  a  kiln,  heated  by  fire  to  such  a  degree  as 
extinguishes  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  At  this 
period  it  is  found  that  Ae  starch  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  converted  into  saccharine  matter, 
and  by  subsequent  fermentation,  or  distillation, 
either  beer  or  spirits  is  obtained.  (See  Fkii- 
VKiTTiTToir,  MiLTiRo,  aud  BRswnre.)  It  is 
only  necessary  to  add  here  that  malt  requires 
the  best  and  heaviest  barley,  with  Its  germinat- 
ing powers  entire. 

Barley  was  formerly  in  general  use  in  Eng- 
land as  bread  com:  it  is  still,  for  this  pur- 
pose, much  used  on  the  Continent  It  is  gene- 
rally used  in  the  warmer  climates  as  the  food 
for  horses,  for  which  purpose,  in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears to  answer  equally  as  well  as  oats.  In 
this  country,  in  some  seasons,  a  considerable 
saving  may  be  made  by  using  for  this  purpose 
inferior  barley.  This  was  done  in  the  season 
of  1840  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  of  Spring  Park, 
who  sold  his  oats  at  the  same  price  that  he 
gave  for  the  barley.  And  to  this  end  the  farmer 
should  remember,  that  two  parts  of  barley  are 
fully  equal,  in  feeding  properties,  to  three  parts 
of  oats.  In  Germany  they  grind  the  barley, 
and  form  it  into  cakes,  with  which  they  feed 
their  horses;  and  it  is  no  unusual  circum- 
stance, in  travelling  in  that  country,  to  see  the 
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driver  take  a  slice  of  the  loaf  with  which  he 
baits  his  horses. 

Wine  made  from  malt,  when  kept  to  a  pro- 
per age,  has  a  good  body,  and  a  flavour  nearly 
as  agreeable  as  the  generality  of  Madeira 
wines.  The  wort  of  malt  is  useful  in  scurvy, 
but  it  is  apt  to  increase  the  diarrhcea  which 
attends  that  disease.  Barley  was  used  by  the 
ancients  for  many  medicinal  purposes.  Pot 
barley,  pearl  barley,  and  French  barley,  are 
only  barley  freed  front  the  husk  by  a  mill ;  the 
distinction  between  them  being,  that  the  pearl 
barley  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  small  shot,  all 
but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being  ground 
away.  For  a  description  of  the  mode  of  ma- 
nufacture, I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Penny  Cy^ 
eiop,  vol.  iii.  p.  466.  Barley-water  is  a  dfecoc- 
tion  of  either  of  these,  and  is  reputed  soft  and 
lubricating;  a  very  useful  cooling  drink  or 
gruel  in  many  disorders,  and  is  recommended 
to  be  taken  with  nitre  in  fevers.  Its  use  is  of 
great  antiquity,  as  Hippocrates  wrote  a  whole 
book  on  the  merits  of  gruel  made  of  barley. 
Barley-water  is  an  admirable  liquid  to  admi- 
nister any  medicine  in,  being  pleasant,  emol-. 
lient,  and  cooling.  The  French  or  Scotch 
barley  is  principally  used  to  thicken  broth 
and  soup. 

The  German  chemist,  Einhof,  has  analysed 
ripe  barley,  and  found  100  parts  to  consist  of 
70*05  parts  of  meal,  18*75  of  kutk,  and  11*20 
of  water.  The  meal  he  found  to  contain  67*18 
parts  of  starek,  6*21  of  uncrystaiUzable  mgar, 
4*63  of  gum,  8*52  of  gluten,  M5  of.  aUmmen, 
0*24  of  superphosphate  of  Kme,  and  10*79  of 
water  and  loss,  in  100  parts.  The  husk  con- 
tains a  bitter  principle  which  is  tasted  in  the 
decoction  of  entire  barley. 

M.  Saussure  has  carefully  analysed  the  ashes 
produced  by  burning  barley  and  its  straw,  and 
the  result  of  his  experiments  is  given  in  Re- 
eherthes  Chem,  mr  la  V^^  Paris,  1804. 

The  grain  reduced  to  ashes,  with  its  skin, 
ga,ve,  out  of  100  parts,  18  of  ashes,  which  con- 
tained:— 

Potaih     ---.---    18- 
Phnephato  of  poUfh        -       -       -        -      9-9 
SulphaM  of  pocasli  -       •       -       -      1*6 

Muriate  of  potaih    .....     0-15 
Earthy  phOBphatei  .....    SS-5 

SHlca »•& 

Metallic  ozidea 0*35 

Lon -     t8 

100- 

1000  parts  of  the  straw  produced  42  of  ashes, 
containing : — 

Potash !•• 

Salpbate  of  potaeh  .....  3-5 

Muriate  of  potaih    .       •       .       -       .  0*5 

Earthy  phosphatea  .       .       -       .       .  7-75 

Earthy  carbonates 12  6 

Hiltca 57* 

Metallic  oxides 0  9 

Lobs 2-*i5 

100- 

These  products  no  doubt  vary  in  different 
soils ;  but  the  proportion  of  silica  in  the  straw 
and  in  the  skin  of  barley  is  remarkable.  This 
barley  grew  on  a  chalky  soil.  In  addition  ro 
these  the  cubic  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is 
usually  found  in  minute  proportions  in  barley. 
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The  gferage  vriee  u  Bngland,  per  Win- 
chester quarter  of  bariey,  according  to  M<Cal- 
k)ch,was  in 

£  c  ^  £  a.  d. 

1771   .      -    1    ft    8         1815    -       -    1  10    9 
1775   .      .16    0  1819    .       -    8   0    8 

i7«o  -    -  on  0 

i:«5   .  -14    8  nttmf.^m. 

\m  ~  -18    8  18W    .       .    1  IS  10 

1T90   .  .    117    8  1895    .       .901 

1500  .  -   8    0    0  1838    .       -    1  19   7 

1609  -  .   9   4    8  188ft    -       •    1    0  11 

1610  .  -97  11  1840.       .119    8 

Tbe  aeeonnt  in  imperial  quarters  of  the  fo- 
reign barley  and  barley-meal  entered  for  home 
con^nmption  eyerr  fire  years  since  1816,  was 
{M'CuibA'iCom.Dkt.)'^ 

1815  --.-..  -  i5r 

leiB     -.-.---  — 

16»      .-..--       -    970879 
1'30 58107 

1635      -.----       -    137-r4 

The  annnal  ayerage,  from  1801  to  1826,  of 
barley  imported  into  England,  in  Winchester 
quarters,  was  from 

Konit 7119 

-    Swedei  uM  Norwmy     ....  -987 

Deuitrk        ......  18-806 

PriHii  --.--.-  18  718 

Qermuf       ......  M-889 

FieUierliidi 9-500 

FruMurfSoathumBiifope  1-097 

UaitedBiaSM          .....  81* 
BritMli  Hartk  AflMflca  .       -       -       .51' 

Other  cMatrin      .....  9*191 

Irdurf  .......  88-881 

Forfmtiier  particolars  as  to  its  consumption 
and  coltore,  see  9miih'i  IVoeff  ofi  tkt  Com 
Trade,  8d  edit  p.  IBS ;  Penny  Cydop^  vol.  iii. 
p.  461 ;  Brmon  on  Rural  Affaertf  voL  ii.  p.  4S ; 
and  Ekmmit  of  Prme.  Agr^  by  Prof.  Low,  p. 
•i6,  &c ;  to  which  last-named  Taluabie  work 
I  have,  in  this  and  other  articles,  been  under 
Tery  considerable  obligation. 

(Pkil^i'a CuH.  Veg.f  ttCuOoAU  Com.  Did.! 
Cam.  BomiofAg.  voL  yi. ;  BUehm^  in  BaxUt^B 
^-  Ukt  Profimar  Louf9  EL  ofAg.g  BnaiMa 
Ihct.of8fimee.) 

Barley,  in  the  United  States,  is  cultivated 
aloiost  ezclosiyely  Ibr  the  breweries,  the  grain 
beiDg  rarely  given  to.  cattle,  and  barley-bread 
t«m^  imknown  to  native  Americans. 

BARLEY  GRASfiSa  Some  coarse  kind 
(f  trasses  which  are  known  under  the  several 
!i£ines  of  meadow  barley  grass  (Plate  7,  d)y 
va.1  barley  grass,  way-hennet,  and  mouse  bar- 
ler,  and  are  of  little  use  to  the  farmer.  (See 
UotBim  murmumh  and  ILprttenae,) 

BAHLET  HUMMBLLER.  This  is  an  in- 
i^eiit  worked  by  the  hand,  which  is  em- 
ployed when  die  threshing  machine  is  not  in 
us«,  or  performs  its  work  imperfectly.  It  eon- 
f'^i  af  a  set  of  parallel  iron  plates  fixed  to  a 
'rame,  and  worked  by  the  hand  like  a  paver's 
j^^muneot  The  barley  to  be  hummelled  is 
ia:d  opon  the  bam-floor,  and  by  repeated 
f^'kcs  of  ^e  bommeller,  is  freed  from  its 
iTTis,  Messrs.  Grant,  wheelwrights  of  Aber* 
•i^?n5hire,havc  described  this  instrument  very 
f^^:7.  vithsome  improvements,  in  Trmu.  High. 
&'.vol.iy.pwa84. 

BARM.  The  foam  or  froth  of  beer  or  anv 
p^er  liquor  in  a  rtate  of  fermentation,  which 
is  used  as  a  leaven  in  the  making  of  bread, 
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BARN.  A  covered  building,  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  up  grain,  dec.  Farms 
should  always  be  furnished  with  bams  pro* 
portioned  to  &ie  quantity  of  grain  they  produce; 
but  since  the  practices  of  stacking  and  thrash- 
ing by  mills  have  become  more  general,  there 
is  much  less  need  of  large  bams.  They  should 
have  a  dry  situation,  and  be  placed  on  the 
nortii  or  north-east  side  of  the  farm  yard,  so 
that  the  sun  at  noonday  may  shine  on  th** 
thrashing'floor,  and  the  lean-toos  for  stock  in 
the  yard  be  thus  open  only  to  the  south.  Every 
farm  should  have  at  least  two  thrashing-floors, 
that  difierent  kinds  of  grain  may  be  thrashing 
at  the  same  time.  Bams  may  either  be  con- 
structed of  timber,  or  be  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
whichever  the  country  affords  in  the  greatest 
plenty,  but  wooden  bams  are  the  best  for  the 
com ;  and  in  either  case  there  should  be  such 
vent-holes  or  openings  in  their  sides  or  walls  as 
to  afford  free  admittance  to  the  air,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  mouldiness  that  would  otherwise 
occur  from  the  least  dampness  lodging  in  the 
grain.  The  foundations,  and  for  two  feet  out 
of  the  ground,  are  best  made  of  brick  or  stone, 
on  account  of  greater  solidity,  and  the  protec- 
tion from  vermin ;  the  whole  may  be  roofed 
with  either  thatch,  slate  (which  isithe  best  of 
all),  or  tiles,  as  can  be  most  conveniently  pro- 
cured. They  should  have  two  large  double 
folding  doors  facing  each  other,  one  in  each 
side  of  the  building,  for  the  convenience  of 
carrying  in  or  out  wagon-loads ;  and  these 
doors  should  be  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
thrashing-fioor,  to  afford  the  more  light  and 
air.  Formerly,  a  much  larger  expenditure  in 
the  number  and  size  of  these  buildings  was  in- 
curred than  is  now  requisite,  since  the  practice 
of  stacking  has  become  general.  It  is  found 
that  all  grain  is  a  better  sample  from  stacks 
than  from  bams;  vermin  have  less  chance 
of  injuring  it,  indeed  may  be  set  at  defiance, 
and  at  harvest  the  com  may  admit  of  being 
carried  two  days  sooner  for  stacking  than  for 
housing. 

BARNACLES.  A  name  given  to  horse* 
twitchers  or  brakes,  a  sort  of  instrament  used 
by  farriers  to  put  upon  horses*  noses,  when. 
they  will  not  stand  quietly  to  be  shod,  bled,  or 
dressed. 

BARN  OWL  (Shn'x  Jhmmed).  The  white, 
or  screech  owl,  unliko  some  of  the  species,  is 
resident  in  England  throughout  the  year, 
and  is  so  peculiar  in  the  colour  of  its  plumage, 
and  so  generally  diffused,  that  it  is  probably  the 
best  known  of  all  the  British  species  of  owls. 
It  inhabits  churches,  bams,  old  malting  kilns^ 
or  deserted  ruins  of  any  sort,  and  also  holes  in 
decayed  trees.  If  unmolested,  the  same  haunts 
are  frequented  either  by  parent  birds  or  their 
offspring,  for  many  years  in  succession.  As  a 
constant  destroyer  of  rats  and  mice,  and  that 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  services  per- 
formed by  bam  owls  fbr  the  agriculturists  have 
obtained  for  these  birds  toleration  at  least, 
while  by  some  they  are,  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
strictly  protected  in  return  for  benefits  received. 
Unless  disturbed,  these  birds  seldom  leave  their 
retreat  during  the  day ;  and,  if  the  place  of 
concealment  be  approached  with  caution,  and 
a  view  of  the  bird  obtained,  it  will  generally 
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Ve  ol>6erved  to  have  its  eyes-  dosed  as  if 
iLsUep.,  About  sunset,  the  pair  of  owls,  pax* 
ticttlarly  when  they  have  young,  issue  forth  in 
quest  of  food,  and  may  be  observed  flapping 
gently  along,  searching  lanes,  hedgerovs,  oiw 
chords,  and  small  enclosures  near  oatbaiidinfpSi 
*<In  this  irregular  couatry,"  says  White  of 
Selbome, "  we  caa  stand  on  an  eminenee  and 
see  them  beat  the  fields  over  like  a  setting  dog, 
and  often  drop  down  in  the  grass  or  com." 
Besides  rats  and  mice,  they,  feed  oa  shrews, 
small  birds,  insects,  dec  and  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  captare  and  eat  fish.  It  is  said 
of  this  owl,  that  when  satisfied,  it  will  hide 
the  remainder  of  its  meat  like  a  dag.  The 
bam  owl  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs,  which 
are  oval  and  white,  measuring  one  inch  six 
lines  in  length,  and  one  inch  three  lines  in 
breadth.  Young  birds  are  found  from  July  to 
September,  and  occasionally  as  late  as  Decern- 
ber.  The  young  birds  are  easily  tamed,  and 
live  in  harmony  with  other  birds.  The  bam  owl 
is  common  in  most,  if  not  all  the  counties  of 
England,  and^  according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  it 
is  also  the  most  common  owl  in  Ireland*  In 
Scotland,  it  is  less  numerous.  Over  the  tem- 
perate part  of  the  European  continent,  and  in 
North  AmeiSM^a*  it  is  generally  diffused.  Its 
ibrm  and  colour  are  too  common  to  need  de- 
scription. The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is 
about  fourteen  inehes.  (  Yatreit$  Brii.  JWrdir, 
vol.  L) 

BAROMETER.  The  word  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  which  signify  the  measurer 
of  weight  This,  the  most  valuable  instrument 
for  meteorological  observations  in  the  farmer^s 
possession,  was  invented  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  by  Torricelli,  an  Italian  pU- 
losopher.  Some  observations  of  Galileo  hi 
perhaps,  led  the  way  to  the  discovery ;  the  at* 
tention  of  this  great  philosopher,  acoording  to 
a  well  known  story,  having  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  water  w<Hild  not  rise  higher  than  8S 
feet  in  a  tube  exhausted  of  air,  by  some  work- 
men of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  who  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  constnwC  a  comon  lilting  pump 
to  raise  water  a  greater  height  Galileo  ea> 
pkaned  the  phenomenon,  by  saying  that  nature 
had  a  horror  of  a  vacuum,  but  diat  this  horror 
had  its  limits.  It  was  found  by  Torricelli,  that 
a  column  of  water  of  about  8t  feet  exactly 
balanced  the  weight  of  die  atmo^ere  which 
surrounds  our  ear^  and  chat  this  was  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mereury  of  about 
28  inches.  Now  this  column  of  mennuy, 
under  various  outward  shapes,  forms  the  ba* 
rometer,  or  weather-glass,  so  useful  to  the  far- 
mer. For  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
commonly  varies  with  approadiing  changes  in 
the  weather,  the  consequent  rise  or  fall  of  the 
mercury  merely  marks  its  amount :  one  end  of 
the  mercurial  tube  is  hermetically  sealed  and  is 
void  of  air,  so  that  the  quicksilver  rises  or 
falls  in  it  unresisted ;  but  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  is  open,  and  the  atmosphere  forces  the 
mercury  through  this,  by  pressure  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  mercury  in  the  cistern.  Thus, 
the  atmosphere  operates  by  its  varying  pres- 
sure. When,  therefore,  the  quicksilver  ruet, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  increasing ;  when 
it faiki  the  pressure  is  diminishing. 
IM 
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*ne more  dsiise thastaae of  te  MIM>8pliere, 
the  higher  the  meaeuiy  will  rise  in  the  instru- 
ment It  is  a  popular  notion  that'  thi&  atmos- 
pheric-pvessure  must  be  gteatest  when  the  air 
is  thick  and  cloudy.  The  tenn  Hemity,  when 
applied  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and 
its  relations  with  th^  baromelen  means  specific 
weight,  widiout  reference  C6  its  clearness  or 
cloiwiftess*.  Vapeui:  or  moisture  in  the  air  al- 
ways lessens  its  weight  and  th<e  more  vapour, 
whether  fliis  be  invisible,  or  'in  the  condensed 
states  constituting^  fogs  and  clouds,  the'^ess  the 
we^t  or  density  and-  prossufu-  upon  the  t>a- 
rometsr« 

It  is  more  from  this  rising  and  falikig  of  the 
barometer,  observes  Mr.  Forster,  than  from  its 
height  or  lowness,  that  we  are  to  inier  fiur  or 
foul  weather.  In  very  hot  weather  the  falling 
of  the  mercury  indicates  thunder :  in  winter, 
the  rising  indicates  frost ;  and  in  frosty  weather, 
if  the  mercury  fall  three  or  four  divi;&ion$, 
there  will  follow  a  thaw;  but  in  a  continued 
frost  if  the  mercury  rises  it  will  snow.  "When 
foul  weather  happens  soon  after  the  falling  of 
the  mercury,  it  will  not  continue  ^  and,  on  the 
contrary,  you  may  expect;  if  the  weather  be- 
comes fair  as  soon  a^  the  mercury  rises^  &at 
it  will  be  of  short  duration.  In  fbul  weather, 
when  tiie  mercury  rises  much  and  high,  and 
so  continues  for  two  or  thsee  days  before  the 
foul  weather  ia  quite  over,  then  expect  a  con- 
tinuance of  fair  weather  to  follow. 

The  words  usually  inscribed  on  the  scale 
plates  (^barometers,  such  as  <"Very  Dlry^*  "  Set 
Fair,"  ''Fair,''  eto.,ete.,. are  ejctremely  falla- 
cious, and  have  tended  to  bring  the  instrtiment 
into  great  discredit  aa  a  weather  giass.  We 
may  perhaps  except  "Stormy,'*  for  when  the 
lowest  flUls  happen,  they  are  always  the  pre- 
cursors of  very  high  winds  and  storms.  The 
words  inscribed  are,  perhaps,  better  indksa- 
tions  of  the  weather  in  England  than  on* the 
American -side  of  the  AlUMic.  It  must  be- 
evident  that  when  a  barometeis  with  a  seale- 
plate  marked  as  usual,  is  eatried  to  high 
and  mountainous  positions«  the  mereurial  co- 
lumn falls,  and  haaita  relations  with  the  words 
on  the  scale  plate  entiwiy  changed.  The  per- 
son who  wishes  to  make  the  barometer  useful 


in  foretelling  the  ehaafges  of  weather  in  the 
United  States  most  threw  aside  all  dependence 
i^n  inscriptions,  with  die  rtcaption  memion- 
edt  and.  study  its  flnctuacitms' with  reference 
to  the  prevailing  winda>  dew-point,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  weather  at  the  time.  Rain  or 
snow  is  frequent^  preceded  by  a  rise,  instead 
of  a  fall,  of  die  mercurial  column,  and  a  fall 
of  the  barometer  often  indicates  the  cessation 
of  rain. 

The  rise  in  the  mercurial  column  generally 
indicates  a  northeriy  wind.  The  highest  con- 
ditions of  the  barometer  in  die  United  States, 
near  the  Atlantic,  commonly  precede  north- 
easterly storms  of  rain  and  snow.  The  very 
highest  elevations  have  been  attended  with 
very  cold  weadier  and  a  light  wind  from  the 
north,  followed  by  snow  or  rain  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  A  subsidence  of  the  mercury  ge- 
nerally indicates  wind  from  i  soudlerly  point 
and  should  this  be  so  far  round  as  to  blow  from 
land,  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow  wiU  commonly 
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C8ue,for  a  -while  at  least  When,  daria^  a 
vd  apeU  of  weather,  Uie  wiad  has  Teered  to 
the  soatli-eesterly  points,  with  a  eessalioa  of 
(am,  the  wind  nimg  to  east  and  north-east  is 
lenenllj  preceded  or  attended  by  a  rise  of  the 
barometer  and  a  renewal  of  the  rain.  When 
ifae  wiad  has  been  from  the  aonlh  and  sontb- 
vest,  with  a  aeist  condittoa  of  the  atnosj^re, 
or  hi^b  dew-point,  a  nse  of  the  barometer  in^ 
dicates  that  the  wind  is  coming  from  a  point 
aonh  of  west,  and  a  clearing  np  shover  about 

tDeDSQC 

The  following  tabular  riew  is  intended  lo 
ihow  the  manner  in  which  the  mnreaiial 
colamn  of  the  barometer  flnetoatee  at  Phfla- 
delphia,  a  position  in  the  Uoited  States,  which 


niaybe  regarded  rather  eentral  and  removetf 
ifom  the  extremes  of  more  northerly  and 
southerly  sitoations.  The  higher  norai^  the* 
greater  the  flnetuations  of  the  barometer.  Thw 
observations  were  carefully  made  dming  th* 
year  1843,  by  Mr.  Owen  Btsas,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Meteorology,  of  the  Franklia' 
Inatimte  of  Pennsyivanlh*  The  graduation  of 
his  barometer  agrees  with  that  of  the  staadalif 
constructed  for  the  Committee  on  Meteorology, 
by  which  the  instraments  dtstribated  to  tfie  ▼&• 
raws  eoaaties  of  Feunsyiyania  are  regnlatedJ 
The  eleration  of  the  place  of  obserratioa  is 
about  80  feet  above  higfa^water  mark  of  the' 
Delaware.  The  means  are  corrected  for  tern-* 
perature  to  43*^  Fahr. 


Mean  or  Buonetar  Ibr  each  iBontli  of  1 

theTwrlSM, 
fliwiMttelibiat  tiM  aowsof  otaer-' 

l«iwI«Wh  at  Um  Lmrt  of  obterra- ' 
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Many  are  the  natural  indications  of  vegetables 
which  portend  changes  in  the  weather ;  thus, 
the  Piiiipemel»  or  Red  Chickweed  {AnagaUU 
onen$u\Js  s^led  the  poor  man's  weather- 
^ass.  This  little  plant  blooms  in  June,  in 
stobble  fields  and  gardens,  and  continues  in 
flower  aU  the  summer.  When  dits  plant  is 
seen  ia  the  morning  with  its  little  red  flowers 
widely  extended,  we  may  generally  expect  a 
fine  dajr ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain 
«hen  Its  petals  are  closed.  (The  Famaer's  JJ- 

The  foDowing  table  has  been  •constructed 
from  a  long  series  of  observations  made  in 
loadon ;  they  will  apply,  however,  to  a  consi- 
derate distance  aroimd  the  metropolis :«» 
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BARREL.  A  cask  or  vessel  for  holding 
liquids,  particularly  ale  and  beer.  Formerly 
the  barrel  of  beer  m  London,  contained  only 
38  ale  gallons  —  32  J  Imperial  gallons.  By  a 
statute  of  1  W.  A  IL,  the  ale  and  beer  barrels 
were  equalized  for  every  part  of  England,  ex- 
cept London^  and  ordered  to  contain  34  gallons' ; 
iMtt  it  was  enacted  by  43  Oeo.  8,  c.  69,  that  36 
callous  of  beer  should  be  taken  to  be  a  barrel ; 
Bad  bjr  the  6  Geo.  a;  c  58^  it  is  enacted,  that 
^f^CTer  any  gallon  measure  is  mentioned  in 
tty  excise  law,  it  shall  always  be  deemed  and 
t>ltea  to  be  a  standard  Imperial  gallon.  .  At 
pneseat,  dierefore,  the  barrel  contains  36  Impe- 
^  gallons.  It  maybe  worth  while  observing^ 
utt  the  barrel  or  cash  is  exdusivejtj  the  pro- 


daoe  of  European  ingennitjr,  and  that  no  suehf' 
ajrticle.is  known  to  any  nation  of  Asia,  AA-iea^ 
or  America,  who  have  not  derived  it  from  Eu«' 
ropeans.  The  term  barrel  was  formerly  used' 
to  denote,  in  a  rough  way,  other  sorts  of  goods«i 
Thtta»  a  barrel  of  salmon  was  49  gallons ;  k 
barrel  of  soap,  356  pounds.  In  common  liow 
gnage,  any  hollow  cylinder  is  called  a  bami? 
Air  and  water-tig^  iron  barrels  coated  witiP 
waterproof  composidon  are  now  used  in  the: 
navy,  and  might  be  made  nsefiil  to  the  fiumer..' 
(M'Cuifoch'i  Com.  JKeLi   Mramd^i  DUi.  of 

A  measure  for  Indian  com,  in  Maryland,  Vi^ 
giaia,  and  other  Sottthara  States,  centaining^ 
10  bushels  in  the  ear  —  to  8  flour  barrels. 

BARREN  FLOWERS  are  diose  whieV 
either  have  stamens  and  no  pistil,  or  whieh' 
have  neiUier  stamens  nor  pistil.  The  latter 
are  the  prodoetion  of  art 

BARREN  SOILS,  in  general,  owe  their 
sterility  to  the  presence  of  too  greaut  a  proper*' 
tion  of  particular  earths— ealine,or  organic  maK 
ters*  No  soil  can  be  productive  in  which  19 
parts  out  of  20  are  composed  of  any  one  earth  €fr 
other  substance.  The  improvement  of  such: 
soils  constitutes  the  great  art  of  all  manuring 
and  tillage.  Lands  containing  an  excess  of 
calcareous  matter  may  be  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  clay  or  sand.  Sands  may  be  dressed  • 
with  cUy  or  marl,  or  vegetable  matter.  Where 
oiganic  matters  are  in  exoeaa»  <he  earths  may 
be  applied*  Wator  must  be  removed  by  drain- 
iug.    {Dmnf'a  Leeiurei,  p.  203.)    See  Soils. 

BARRO  W&  The  common  term  for  tumuli,  i 
or  huge  mounds  of  earth  which  were  raised  in 
former  times  over  the  bodice  of  heroes  and 
warriors :  many  of  which  exist  to  the  present 
day  on  the  plains  of  Wilts  and  the  downs  of 
Dorset,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  other  counties. 
Barrow  is  also  the  name  for  a  hog,  and  for  aav 
kind  of  carriage  moved  or  borne  by  the  hand. 
The  most  common  barrows  in  use  at  present 
are  the  wheel-barrow,  which  is  employed  for 
the  carnage  of  light  loads,  as  of  «arth  to  short 
distances,  Ume  for  buildiag»  manare  from  the 
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heaps  for  spreading,  and  the  like.  The  hand* 
harrow  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  suhsti- 
tuted  for  die  wheel-harrow.  The  load-harrow 
is  used  for  carrying  filled  sacks  to  and  from 
the  granary,  dec 

BARS.  In  larhery,  a  term  applied  to  those 
portions  of  the  cmst  or  hoof  of  horses  that  are 
reflected  inwards,  and  which  form  the  arches 
that  are  sitnated  hetween  the  heels  and  the 
froff. 

Ben  of  a  Bon£%  JUbiii&^-The  fleshy  rows 
that  run  across  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth, 
and  reach  almost  quite  to  the  psdate,  very  dis- 
tinguishable in  some  young  horses.  The^ 
ibrm  that  part  of  the  mouth  on  which  the  bit 
should  rest,  and  have  its  efiect 

BABpSHOE.  a  particular  kind  of  shoe, 
which  is  sometimes  of  necessity  used  to  protect 
a  tender  frog  from  injury,  the  hinder  pan  of  the 
shoe  being  thickened  and  hollowed  over  the 
frog ;  but  unless  it  is  made  exceedingly  heavy, 
it  will  soon  be  flattened  down,  and  in  the  mean 
time  it  will  most  injuriously  press  upon  the 
ImbcIs. 

BARTER  (Span,  hamtat!  Tx.banraterg  ItaL 
harraiaref  which  signify  to  cheat  as  well  as  to 
barter :  hence  abo  our  word  barratry).  The 
exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  with- 
out the  payment  of  money.  The  term  baHer 
seems  to  hare  been  deriyed  from  the  lan- 
guages of  southern  Europe.  This  rude  mode 
6f  trade  grows  into  desuetude  as  a  country  or 
muion  advances  in  commercial  knowledge, 
and  progresses  in  civilization ;  and  even  where 
an  actual  exchange  of  commodities  does  take 
place  between  merchants  and  traders,  their 
comparative  value  is  expressed  by  certain 
current  moneys,  and  balanced  accordingly,  and 
not  by  the  proportionate  value  one  article  bears 
to  another.  The  ex0haiige  of  a  civilised  peo- 
ple amongst  themselves,  or  with  other  coun- 
Ixies,  are  principally  carried  on  by  bills  of 
exchange.  The  actual  money  payments  in  a 
country,  by  no  means  represent  the  amount  of 
its  commercial  transactions.  (Penny  Cyclop.) 

BARTfi.  A  provincial  term,  which  sig- 
nifies a  warm  enclosed  place  or  pasture  for 
calves,  lambs,  and  other  young  animals. 

BARTON,  or  BARKEN  (Sax.  bt pe-tuD,  an 
area^.  A  term  employed  in  some  districts  to 
signify  the  yard  of  a  farm-house.  Blount  de- 
scribes this  word  as  meaning  the  demesne 
lands  of  a  manor;  the  manor-house  itself,  and 
sometimes  the  out-houses.  Most  of  our  old 
lexicogn^thers  explain  it  as  an  enclosed  place, 
or  inner  yard,  where  poultry  is  kept,  or  hus- 
bandry used.  Blount^s  is  the  provincialism  of 
'  ^e  west  of  England;  the  latter  is  still  used  in 
other  places. 

BASIL,  SWEET  (Oeymum.  Probably  from 
•(«  and  fUM,  on  account  of  its  lasting  frar 
grance).  A  culinary  aromatic  exotic  used  in 
salads  and  soups;  the  peculiar  flavour  of 
mock-turtle  soups  is  chiefly  derived  from  this 
valuable  pot-hert).  There  are  two  species  com- 
monly cultivated,  both  annuals,  and  originally 
coming  from  the  East  Indies.  1.  The  sweet- 
seented  or  larger  basil  (O.  boBUkum),  and, 
8.  The  dwarf-bush  basil  (O.  minimum).  They 
thrive  most  m  a  rich  light  soil,  entirely  free 
from  any  overshadowing  body ;  but  they  re- 
148; 


quire,  especially  for  the  earliest  plants,  a  shel- 
terdl  border.  In  wet  earth,  the  seed  always 
rots. 

BASIL,  COMMON  WILD  {Chenopodium 
pulgart).  This  is  also  slightly  aromatic,  and 
is  a  perennial  succulent  herb,  growing  in 
bushy  places,  about  hedges,  and  by  road  sides, 
on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  soiL  The  herb  rises 
about  a  foot  high  on  a  wavy,  light  green,  hairy 
stem,  with  ovate  leaves,  an  inch  long,  serrated, 
and  Uie  ribs  beneath  armed  with  bristly  hairs. 
The  whole  of  the  flowers  are  also  bristly/ on 
branched  hairy  stalks,  both  arising  from  the 
axilla  of  the  leaves  and  the  top  of  the  stem,  of 
a  light  purple  colour.  The  flowers  Mow  in 
July  and  August.  This  plant  flourishes  abun- 
dantly in  gardens.  It  is  well  known  among 
kitchen  herbs.  Its  very  odour  is  fragrant  and 
refreshing. 

BASIL -T&yiM.  Field  Thyme  {Tkymua 
acina).  A  leafy,  small  annual  plant;  mueh 
branched  and  spreading,  but  scarcely  nine 
inches  high,  with  acute,  bluntly  serrated 
leaves,  rough  at  the  edges,  and  slightly  aro" 
matic.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary  wborU  of  a 
bluish  colour,  variegated  at  the  tip  with  white 
and  dark  purple ;  six  on  a  whorl  on  simple 
stalks.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in  cultivated 
fields,  especially  on  a  sandy,  gravelly,  or 
chalky  soU.  (8mah*$  Eng,  Flor.) 

BASIL.    The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned. 

BASILISK.  (Lat)  The  name  for  a  serpent 

BASIN,  or  BASON  (Fr.  bo$sini  It  bacino). 
In  agriculture,  a  natural  or  artificial  hollow  or 
excavation  in  the  ground,  for  the  reception  and 
preservation  of  water.    See  Pojrn. 

BASKETS  (Batgtd,  Welsh ;  baseauda,  Lat 
probably  from  (ass,  of  which  baskets  were  often 
made).  They  are  made  principally  of  the  in- 
terwoven twigs  of  willow,  osier,  and  birch,  Ac, 
but  frequently  also  of  grass,  rushes,  splinters 
of  wood,  straw,  dec  They  are  made  to  hold 
all  sorts  of  dry  goods,  and  constructed  of  every 
variety  of  quality  and  shape,  from  the  smaU 
fruit-pottle  to  the  bushel  basket  For  market 
baskets  the  osiers  are  used  whole.  Besides 
the  vast  quantities  made  in  England,  some  of 
the  finer  kinds  are  imported  under  an  ad  voZo- 
rem  duty  of  20  per  cent  In  1882  this  duty  pro- 
duced 104AL  la.  9dL,  showing  that  the  value  of 
the  foreign  iwskets  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  same  year  had  been  5221 A  18s.  9dL 
The  fishing  basket,  pannier,  or  creel  for  the 
angler,  should  be  made  of  wicker-work,  with 
two  openings  for  a  leather  .strap  to  pass 
through,  which  strap  should  encircle  one 
shoulder  and  be  buckled,  so  that  it  may  be  let 
down  or  taken  up  as  occasion  may  suit  There 
are  great  varieties  of  these  panniers ;  some  are 
made  of  sufficient  width  to  carry  a  fish  of  four 
or  five  pounds  at  fUU  length. 

BASS.  The  material  of  which  packing 
mats  are  made.  It  consists  of  the  banc  of  the 
lime  tree. 

The  American  Bass  wood,  or  American 
Lime,  or  Linden  (TiEa  Americana),  abounds 
in  the  forests  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  exists 
in  Canada,  but  is  most  common  in  the  more 
northern  portions  of  the  United  States.  It  be- 
comes less  frequent  towards  the  south,  and  in 
Virginia,  the  Garolinas,  and  Georgia,  is  found 
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onlf  on  the  mountains.  Michaox  says  he 
foimd  this  species  of  lime  tree  most  abundant 
in  the  Genessee  coimtry,  bordering  on  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontaxio,  where  it  frequently  consti- 
CQtes  two-thirds,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
the  forests.  The  sugar  maple,  the  white  elm, 
ud  the  white  oak  are  the  trees  with  which  it 
most  frequently  associates.  On  newly  cleared 
land  its  stump  and  roots  frequently  sproat, 
eaosing  no  little  trouble  to  the  settler 

Tlie  presence  of  the  lime  tree  indicates  a 
loose,  deep,  and  fertile  soil.  It  is  sometimes 
Bore  than  eighty  feet  high  and  fonr  feet  in 
diameter.  Its  straight  and  'even  trunk,  termi- 
nating in  an  ample  and  tofted  summit,  forms 
a  beantifhl  tree. 

The  wood  is  white  and  soft.  In  the  Northern 
ftaies,  where  the  tulip  poplar  does  not  grow,  it 
is  oaed  for  the  pannels  of  carriage  bodies  and 
Ae  seals  of  Wiadsor  chairs.  It  is,  however, 
apt  to  split,  and  is  not  considered  eqoal  to  pop- 
lar for  snch  and  other  usefVil  purposes*  (North 
Amer.SyhftL)  The  American  Lime  tree  or 
Linden  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe, 
where  its  larger  leaves  easily  distinguish  it 
from  the  European  Lime  or  Linden,  which 
hist  bears  such  sweet  blossoms,  perfuming  the 
air  like  the  mock  orange.  The  European  Lin- 
den is  so  much  the  prey  of  insect  borers  and 
caterpillars  as  to  make  its  preservation  ei- 
tremely  difficult,  especially  in  cities.  The 
American  Linden  escapes  much  better. 

BASTARD  ALKAKET  (Com  Oromwell, 
IMotpermum  ttrvente).  An  annual  weed  com- 
mon u  waste  grounds  and  com-flelds,  espe- 
Gtally  among  rye,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
It  may  be  easily  known  bv  its  tapering  root, 
^ih  a  bright  red  bark,  wnich  communicates 
its  colour  to  oily  substances,  as  well  as  to  pa^ 
per,  linen,  and  pale  faces ;  and  it  is  therefore 
occasionally  used  by  the  young  girls  in  Sweden 
to  Gofonr  their  cheeks.  This  colouring  matter 
is  also  used  to  tinge  some  ointments,  especi- 
ally lip-salves,  of  a  red  colour.  From  the  root 
usually  rises  a  single  stem,  about  a  foot  high, 
roagh,  and  generally  branched  and  spreading 
at  the  top ;  sometimes  decumbent  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  surrounded  with  five  long, 
lun-ow,  hairy  leaves.  Wildenow  says,  he  has 
seen  a  variety  with  blue  flowers.  (Smiih*$ 
£ng.Pbr,) 

BAaTARD-TOABPLAX  (TTMam  Uwh 
phfQum).  An  English  perennial  wild  plant, 
*i4i  terminal  clusters  of  whitish  or  yellowish 
hlossoms,  many-flowered,  erect,  generally 
l^ranched  or  subdivided,  flowering  in  July.  Its 
f<H>t  is  woody  and  yellowish,  stems  widely 
»preadmg,  angular,  l«ify,  a  span  or  more  in 
^gth ;  leaves  turned  to  one  side,  rough-edged, 
ligbwgreen,  an  inch  long  at  most  Foimd  in 
bigfa  open  chalky  pastures.  The  only  species 
of  this  genus  known  in  the  United  States  is 
Ihe  TIetxtfm  umbeOtUum.  (See  DaHingtanf$ 
'*»«  Cedriea.} 

BAT,  or  FLITTERMOUSE  {Cheiroptera,  a 
^nd  ttd  wing).  A  naammiferous  animal 
vhich  has  a  body  like  a  mouse,  with  wings 
^  feathered,  but  consisting  of  a  membranous 
^  extended.  "Hiese  wings  of  the  bat,  osteo- 
^ically  considered,  are  hands;  the  bony 
A^ctdKit  of  the  cutaneous  membrane  being 
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the  digx^  phalanges,  or  fingers;  eztrrapely 
elongated ;  one  digit  or  finger  of  each  wing  is 
tipped  with  a  small  nail.  Bats  are  widely 
spread  over  die  globe ;  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Old  and  New  Worid,  and  in  New  Holland. 
A  tolerably  temperate  climate  seems  necessary 
for  them,  and  the  greatest  developement  of  the 
form  takes  place  in  warm  countries.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  they  remain  in  concealment 
during  the  day  m  caverns,  ruinous  buildings, 
hollow  trees,  and  such  hiding  places,  and  flit 
forth  at  twilight  or  sunset  to  take  their  prey. 
They  feed  mostly  on  flies,  insects,  Ac,  but  do 
not  refuse  raw  flesh,  so  that  the  notion  that 
bats  go  down  chimneys  and  gnaw  men's  bacon 
is  no  improbable  story. 

Bats  are  divided  into  r«ro  classes,  the  omni- 
vorous or  fruii>eating,  and  the  insectivorous. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  investigating 
the  subject  will  find  ample  particulars  under 
the  head  **  Cheiroptera"  in  the  Penny  Cyelo. 
vot  vii.  p.  19. 

BATEABLE  HERBAGE.  Provincially, 
such  herbage  .as  has  tiie  tendency  of  readily 
fattening  stock  of  different  kinds. 

BAT  FOWLING.  A  particular  manner  of 
bird-catching  in  the  night,  while  they  are  At 
roost  under  the  eaves  of  bams,  or  upon  trees 
or  hedges.  The  fowler  lights  torches  or  straw, 
and  beats  the  bushes,  upon  which  the  birds, 
dazzled  by  the  light,  fly  into  the  flames,  and 
are  then  Imocked  down  with  sticks,  or  caught 
either  with  nets  or  by  oflier  means. 

BATING.  An  abbreviation  of  abating. 
From  bate,  to  lessen  any  thing,  to  retrench,  to 
sink  the  price.  Thus  Locke  says,  **  When  the 
landholder's  rent  falls,  he  must  either  bate  the 
labourer's  wages,  or  not  employ  or  not  par 
him."  It  is  also  used  synonymously  with 
barring,  to  except 

BATTEN  (probably  ftT>m  tiie  French  hat&Hj 
from  its  slender  width).  A  name  in  cpmmon 
use  for  a  slip  or  scantling  of  wood  from  two  to 
four  inches  broad  and  one  inch  thick,  the 
length  incofisiderable,  but  undefined.  If  above 
seven  inches  wide,  it  is  called  deal. 

It  also  signifies  strong  broad  fencing  rails. 
It  is  sometimes  written  battun. 

BAT  (Lat  badiauf  old  Fr.  &aye,  Aot,  rouge 
brun;  Ital.  Mo).  The  term  for  a  colour  in- 
clining to  a  chestnut  In  reference  to  the  horse 
this  colour  has  various  shades,  from  the  very 
light  bay,  to  the  dark  bay,  which  approaches 
nearly  to  the  brown ;  but  it  is  always  more  gay 
and  shining.  There  are  also  (SOloured  horses 
that  are  called  dappled  bays.  All  bay  horsed 
are  commionly  called  brown.  Bay  horses  have 
black  manes,  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
sorrel,  that  have  red  or  white  manes.  There 
are  light  bays,  and  gilded  bays,  which  are 
somewhat  of  a  yellowish  colour.  The  chestnut 
bay  is  that  which  comes  nearest  lo  the  colour 
of  the  chestnut 

The  bay  is  one  of  the 'best  colours  of  horses, 
and  horses  of  all  the  different  shades  of  bays 
are  commonly  good. 

BAYARD.  A  provincial  term  for  a  bay 
horse. 

BAY  OF  A  BARN.  Thai  part  where  the 
mow  is  placed.  Henoe  such  bams  as  have 
the  thrashing-floor  in  the  middle,  and  a  space 
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BAT4MLT. 

for  a  mow  on  each  side,  are  called  bams  ^ 
two  bays,  &c. 

BAY-8ALT.  The  salt  made  naturally  on 
the  searshore  atSt  Ubes  and  oUier  hsv^,  in  the 
.  natural  hollows  of  the  sea-shore  which  are 
only  overflowed  at  spring  tides.  The  salt  thas 
made  at  a  low  temperature  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  wind  is  the  strongest  and  best  for  but- 
ter and  other  agricultural  purposes.  {Bivum' 
riot  on  SaUs  BrantU^9  Diet.  ifSeiente.) 

Say-salt  is  in  large,  moderately  white  cubea. 
8t  Ubes'  salt  contains  960  parts  of  pure 
chloride  of  sodium  in  1000  parts;  the  remainder 
'  consists  of  88  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  of 
magnesia;  8  parts  of  chloride  of  magnesia,  or 
bittern ;  and  9  of  insoluble  matter.  It  is  coa- 
sequently  rery  pure.  Similar  salt,  but  less 
pure,  is  made  at  8t  Martin  and  Oleren.  (For 
Its  dietetical  usea  and  as  a  manure,  see  Bxct, 
SAtTiireJi 

.  BAY-TREB  (lotirw  nobilu).  This  plant, 
the  laurel  of  antiquity,  is  a  native  of  classical 
ground.  We  cannot  aseertaih  af  what  exact 
-period  the  bay^ee  was  first  cultivated  in  this 
country ;  but  in  all  probability  it  was  planted 
by  the  Romans,  and  fell  with  their  villas. 
Chaucer,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Bdward  11!., 
mentions  it;  and  Turner,  our  oldest  writer  on 
plants,  says,  in  1M4,  **  Ae  bay-4re  in  Bngiand 
is  no  great  tre,  but  it  thiyueth  there  many  parts 
better,  and  is  lustier  than  in  Germany.  -  We 
find  that  during  the  reign  of  Blizabeth  it  was 
common  to  strew  the  floors  of  distinguished 
persons  ih  Bn^^d  with  bay^leaves.  And  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  rare  in  this  country, 
even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenUi 
century,  for  Bradley  says,  in  1716,  «•  they  (bay- 
trees)  should  be  put  in  pots  or  oases,  and 
iioused  in  the  winter,  Uuit  their  beauty  may  be 
preserved.**  He  states,  that  '^he  has  seen  pyra- 
mids and  headed  plants  of  bays  introduced  in 
parterre  work,  but  he  cannot  advise  the  doing 
It,  lest  they  should  be  injured  by  the  weather.'' 
There  need  be  no  such  care  taken  now,  for 
they  hove  become  thoroughly  hardy  and  accli- 
mated. Bradley  adds,  the  finest  bay-trees  he 
had  ever  seen«  either  abroad  or  in  Bngiand, 
were  then  in  the  royal  gairdens  of  Kensington, 
and  were  of  very  great  value. 

The  bay  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  exceeding 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  bark  is 
greenish,  smooth,  and  aromatic  t  the  leaves 
lanceolate,  shaip-pointed,  wavy  on  the  edge, 
and  leathery  and  smooth  on  both  sides,  llie 
flowers  are  four  or  six  in  a  cluster,  of  a  yeU 
lowish  white,  glandular,  and  dotted.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  Mack,  and 
succulent. 

Observation  instructs  us  to  place  this  tree  in 
situations  where  it  is  sheltered  fVom  north  and 
north-east  winds,  which  afiect  its  beauty,  and 
«Aen  its  growUi.  It  thrives  under  the  very 
wings  of  larger  trees,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
make  other  shrubs  prosper,  and  this  is  of  im- 
portance in  our  plantations.  A  warm,  dry, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  soil  is  recommended  for  the 
bay;  but  it  thrives  well  on  a  rich  loam.  We 
are  told  by  Mortimer,  that  bay-trees,  whose 
branches  are  killed  by  tiie  weather,  or  other 
accident,  if  cut  down  to  the  ground,  will  send 
up  strong  shoots,  which  we  know  by  •xperi-j 


I  ence  to  be  correct ;  therefore,  Uie  roots  shenld 
not  be  grubbed  up  too  hastily.  This  tree  shonhl 
never  have  a  braaeh  taken  from  it  bat  in  the 
spring.  The  directions  for  raising  these  trees 
from  seed  are  given  in  the  same  manner  by  all 
writers  on  .the  subject,  from  Pliny  down  to 
•Miller.  It  is,  to  gaither  the  fruit  when  quite 
ripe,  which  is  not  before  January  or  February. 
The  berries  are  then  to  be  preserved  in  dry 
sand  until  the  middle  of  March,  when  thejf 
may  be  sown  in  a  shady  border  of  rich,  loose, 
undunged  earth.  The  berries^  should  be  drop- 
ped in  rows  as  French  beans  are  planted,  ai^ 
covered  with  fine,  rioh  mould  about  an  inch 
thick.  The  young  plants  will  require  frequent 
but  moderate  watering  for  the.  first  two  years. 
The  French  norserymen  raise  them  under 
glass,  or  in  an  orangery.  The  bav-tree  wUI 
grow  by  cuttings,  but  these  should  be  planted 
in  a  moderate  hoi-bed»  aiid  kept  moist  and  oo> 
vered  ftom  the  heait  of  the  sun  during  summert 
and  firom  the  frost  in  winter.  April  is  the  pro- 
per time  to  plant  cuttings,  but  layers  may  be 
laid  down  either  in  March  or  August,  which, 
by  the  second  spring,  will  make  good  plants. 

The  variegated  bay  is  increased  by  budding 
it  on  the  common  sort  Neither  the  broad  nor 
the  narrow-leaved  varieties  are  so  hardy  as 
the  common  bay.  The  leaves  and  berries  of 
the  bay^tree  have  an  aromatic,  bitter,  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell:  and  are  ao- 
counted  stomachiCy  caiminative,  and  narcotic; 
but  they  are  not  much  used  in  medicine  at  the 
present  day,  although  old  writers  are  yetf 
voluminous  in  describing  their  virtaesw  (PAil- 
Upt"^  S^  Fkr.) 

This  well-known  evergreen  is  always  han^ 
some  in  shrubberies,  and  grows  well.  It  pre- 
fers a  northern  aspect:  indeed,  we  may  ahmo^ 
consider  the  bay-tree  a  native  of  Bngiand, 
since  gardens  and  shrubberies  are  now  rarely 
formed  without  Uiefr  presence.  The  leaves 
and  berries  are  used  as  medicine ;;  die  leaves 
should  be  dried  in  die  proper  way,  pounded, 
and  kept  in  glass  botdes ;  they  are  said  to  he 
cordial  and  beneficial  in  nervous  complaints, 
and  in  paralysis:  in  large  doses  they  prove 
emetic.  The  green  leaves  applied  to  the  part 
allays  the  pain  of  the  sting  of  bees.  The  ber- 
ries of  the  bay-tree  contain  both  volatile  and 
fixed  oil,  wax,  resin,  uncrystallizable  sugar* 
gums,  starch,  somft  saHs,  and  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance, whi<jk  has  been  named  laurinj  and 
bears  some  resemMance  to  camphor.  The 
dried  berries  are  given  in  powder  or  infusion 
in  flatulent  colic ;  but  they  are  of  little  value. 

BBAOLB  (Fr.bighy  A  small  well-propoi^ 
tioned  hound,  slow  but  sure,  having  an  excel- 
lent nose  and  most  enduring  diligence ;  form- 
erly  much  in  fashion  for  huntiag  the  hare,  but 
now  comparatively  neglectedy  its  place  being 
occupied,  where  hare^unting  is  patroniaed,  by 
the  harrier.  There  are  still  several  varieties 
of  beagles,  but  formeriy  there  appear  te  havo 
been  many  more,  from  the  dtep-tewed  dimi- 
nutive type  of  the  old  southern  hound,  to  the 
fleet  and  elegant  fox-hound  bea^e,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  pigmy  breed  called  lap-dog 
beagles.  Beagles  were  formerly  distinguished 
into  the  rough  and  the  smooth.  The  rough, 
wire<4uLired,  or  tenier  beas^Ob  is  now  seldom 


flwt  with,  iM^aufjk  it  ms  «  hmr&f^wA  «ltcK 
getbier  a  Tenam-leyiiig  breed,  and  verf  strongly 
formed,     (fifame^*    giicycliyiwlrg    ^  J^mtW 

BSAM.  The  jnnicipal  piece  of  timber 
vhich  supports  a  bnildiiig. 

BEAM  or  A  PLOUGH.  Tbe  upper  prin- 
cipal timber  into  wbiob  fiie  handles  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  tail  of  the  pkngh  are  iixed. 
It  is  most  commonYy  made  of  ash  voodt  some- 
what bent  in  its  form,  and  of  diHereat  leacths 
aceordin^  to  the  namre  of  die  pkiogh.  ^ee 
Ploitvhs.) 

BBAM-TREB.  The  FynMa*^  of  botanists. 
The  irhite  beam-tree  or  wild  pear^ree,  is  a  de- 
cidnoQs  Briiiah  tree  of  small  growth  lahahiiiQg 
the  movmlainoas  parts  of  the  eonntry^  a&d  re- 
aemMing  a  small  apple-tree  with  berries  like 
those  of  the  meoatahi  ash.  Its  Imnree  are 
strongly  reined,  in  a  plaited  maBner>  aad  white 
nndeniealh;  the  wood  is  baid,  oonqpaet,  and 
toagh,  and  is  nsed  lor  axle  trees^  mmm  of 
wheels,  and  cogs  of  maobineiy.    (£mmdi^§ 

BEANS  (  Vkim  Faia).  A  welMcnown  vege- 
table of  the  pulse  species^  largely  ealtimtted 
both  in  gardens  and  fields.  8ax*  bean ;  viiim  is 
the  Latm  name  for  the  tare  or  vetoh;  derived, 
according  to  V arro» «  MMtMl»>  beoanse  its  ten- 
drils entwine  or  bind  ronnd  odier  plants.  The 
bean  was  e^led  in  Oreek  m^fMti  by  the  Fa^ 
lisci,  a  people  of  Etmrifk  <now  Tnsoany),  liaka, 
whence  the  name  Faha  seems  to  he  taken. 
Maninins  derives  the  word  from  mto,  to  feed, 
nsif  it  were  PiAm/  Isidoros  ii^om  f«>ii^  l»  eat 
Its  evitivation  is  of  much  impottanoe  in  rami 
economy,  inaamii^  as  it  has  gone  far  to  super- 
sede fiitllows  on  strong  loatms  and  clays^  The 
bean  is  a  plant  ef  eon^derable  imporlance  to 
tte  ftrmer,  as  affoidiaghun  avalnable  food&u' 
bodi  hones  and  awiae;  its  varieties  aps  tn- 
-mertNis,  but  as  it  is  onhivated  both  for  agrionl- 
tural  and  horticaltara]  paqNwes,  it  will  be  ne- 
ecasary,  in  treatiBg  of  iiB  enhivaliont  to  adopt 
the  foUowiag  arrangement: — 1.  Field  beans; 
S.  Garden  beaaa.  The  English  growth  of  beans 
has  of  laAe  years  diaiinished,  a  la^ge  portion 
of  the  eonstomption  of  this  ooantry  now  coat- 
lag  from  abroad;  yetlamof  opinion  that  beans 
or  peas*  aceording  to  the  soil,  shonld  eater 
into  the  rotatioa  of  the  crops  of  .all  English 
fiums:  lor  it  drtted  and  well  hocsa>hoed,  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  preparations  for  wheat.  Aad 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  ftnssian  or 
▼iater  bean  may  be  soooessfoUy  cultivated  on 
moist  soils. 

The  flowers  of  the  bean  emit  a  moat  agree- 
aUe  perfume.  Of  all  the  poise  kind,  this  was 
keid  in  the  first  rank  in  ancient  times.  We 
fad  die  Atheaiaas  nsed  beans  sodden,  in  their 
fessis  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  aad  the  Bomaas 
preheated  beans  as  an  oblation  in  their  Solsom 
saerifiee  called  Pabaria.  Phny  inCbrms  as 
ftat  they  oflfered  cakes  made  of  bean  meal 
aato  eertaia  aods  aad  goddesses  in  these  a»' 
cieat  rites  aad  ceremonies.  Lempciere  states 
that  liacon  was  added  Co  the  beans  in  the  offeiv 
iftgs  to  Caaa,  not  so  mnoh  to  gratify  the  psr 
lue  of  Ae  goddess,  bb  to  represent  the  simplir 
titf  of  their  ancestors.  One  of  the  most  ncAde 
tad  powetihl  families  ef  Some  dfsimd  .the 


name  of  Fabii  finan  seme  of  their  aaeastors 
having  cnltivated  the  bean  called  Ftiba.  Tbo 
meal  of  beans  is  the.  heaviest  made  from  pnlse, 
and  was  called  in  Latin  hmmium*  This  was 
mingled  with  frumtntU  com,  whole,  and  so 
eaten  by  the  aaeients;  bat  they  someumes 
braised  it  first;  it  was  considsred  a  strong 
food,  and  was  geaesally  eaten  with .  gruel  or 
pottage.  Many  superstitious  eastoms  and 
notions  were  intoldaa  times  attached  to  this 
poise.  The  aacients  laade  use  of  beans  in 
gathering  the  voles  of  Ike. people,  and  for 
electing  the  magistiatas.  A  white  bean  signi- 
fied abselation^and  a  black  one  ooademnation. 
From  this  practice*  no  doabt»  was  derived  the 
^bn  of  blaok*balliag  obnejioas  persons.  The 
Komaa  hnsbaadman  had  a  religions  ceremony 
reapeeting  this  palse»  somewhat  remarkable : 
when  th^  sowed  com  of  any  kind,  they  took 
care  to  bring  some  beans  from  the  field  for 
good  la^%  sidDB,  sopefatttiously  thinking  thsl 
by  suoh  means  their  com  would  return  home 
again  io  them  \  these  beans  were  then  called 
Hifnnm  or  Beferifm.  Th4  fiomans  carried 
their  superstition  even  farther,  for  they  thought 
that  beans  miced  with  goods  ofiered  fur  sale 
at  the  ports  would  infallibly  bring  good  lack  to 
the  seller. 

.  hk  seme  places  beaa  meal  is  still  mixed  with 
-other  meal  in  aiakiag  ooarse  bread;  or  the 
beans  are  boiled  into  a  mess  with  fat  meat,  in 
which  state  they  are  very  nutritious.  Bean 
meal  given  to  oaen  soon  makes  tbem  iat; 
mixed  with  water  and  given  as  a  drink  to 
cows,  it  grsatly  increases  their  milk.  A  small 
quanti^  of  beans  is  generally  .mixed  with  new 
•wheat  when  ground  to  fiourc  thfi  millers  pro- 
tend that  soft  wheat  will  not  gdnd  well  witl^ 
out  beans^  aad  they  generally  contrive  that 
thers  aball  be  no  deficiency  in  the.necessaiy 
proportion^.  Thus  a  quantity  of  beans  is  co^ 
vened  into  what  is  considered  as  wheaien 
fiouf. 

The  beaa  came  originally  from  the  east,  aad 
was  cultivated  in  E^t  and  Barbary  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  records. 
It  spread  theaee  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  from 
whenee  some  of  the  best  varieties  have  beea 
introduced  into  this  country.  The  proportion 
of  nutritive  matter  in  beans,  compared  with 
other  graia«  is,  aoeoiding  lo  EinhoC  as  fot 
lows>— 
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The  same  chemist  obtained  from  3840  parts 
of  mar»h  beans  (  FUia  Faita},  of 
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Other  matten.  nutrliTre,  gummy,  starehf , 
flkraw,  saalafDoe  lo  antaial  natior       -  1 

And  from  kidney  beans  (PhsBseoltu  vufgarig) 
of 

Starchy  mattera  ......  1805 

Albumen,  and  tniiRer  approachinf  to  airi- 
nial  mauar  la  lu  natare  •       •       .-       •   SSI 
7g» 


Beuis  are  best  giren  broken»  ea|>6eialljr  to 
aged  live  stock.  An  excellent  bean  mill 
constructed  hj  the  Messrs.  Ransome  of  Jpa- 
vich,  will  break  one  quarter  of  beans  in  an 
hoar.  It  is  also  made  with  an  extra  roUer  and 
plate  for  malt ;  and  is  sometimes  constmcted 
so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  horse  power. 

Fidd  Amtw^— bi  England,  the  sorts  asnally 
ealtivaled  in  the  fields  «re,  the  tiek  bean,  the 
horse  bean,  and  the  small  Dntch  Heligoland, 
or  prolific  bean.  In  some  sitaations  the  ma» 
zagon,  longpod,  and  winter  or  Russian  bean, 
have  produced  good  crops  in  the  field:  the 
•first  three  are,  howerer,  best  suited  for  general 
cultivation.  The  last,  a  new  and  ns^ul  ra- 
Tiety,  has  been  more  recently  introduced,  and 
has  lately  come  into  rery  general  cnltivation 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  planted 
in  autumn  in  the  usual  manner,  and  is  supe- 
rior to  the  common  bean,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
capable  of  resisting  the  seyerest  frost,  and  is 
ready  for  harvesting  two  months  earlier. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  beans,  which 
differ  but  little  in  their  appearance.  Ex- 
perience is  the  best  guide  in  choosing  the  seed 
which  suits  particular  soils  and  situations. 
The  small,  round,  regnlar-shaped  beans  are 
l^enerally  preferred,  as  obtaining  the  best  prices 
m  the  markets,  especially  in  la^  towns  where 
there  is  a  great  consumption  of  beans  by  hard- 
working  horses. 

All  the  varieties  tiirive  best  on  strong  clay 
soils,  heavy  marie,  and  deep  loams  of  a  moist 
description.  In  such  soils  the  produce  is 
sometimes  80  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  but  an 
average  crop  on  moderate  land  is  about  half 
that  quantity.  The  Heligolands,  and  espe- 
cially the  Russian  bean,  have  been  found  very 
productive  when  growii  upon  hazel  moulds, 
and  deep  chalk  soils  intermixed  with  loam,  as 
they  do  not  require  so  close  a  soil  as  tiie  other 
varieties.  The  last-named  varieties  setttom 
succeed  sufficiently  to  repay  the  grower,  if  at- 
tempted to  be  raised  on  lig^t  lands;  indeed, 
sandy  soils  or  late  climates  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  bean.  On 
very  rich  land,  beans  have  produced  extraor- 
dinary crops,  by  being  sown  broadcast  and 
very  thick,  the  stems  being  brought  up  to  a 
great  height  in  IkvouraUe  seasons.  A  small 
ield  of  very  rich  land,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
was  sown  in  the  year  188S  with  four  bushels 
of  the  small  tick  bean,  which  came  up  so 
thick,  that  the  proprietor  thought  of  thinning 
out  the  plants  by  hoeing ;  but  he  was  advised 
to  see  what  the  produce  would  be,  and  when 
they  were  thrashed  out,  there  were  ten  quar- 
ters and  one  bushel  of  beans.  He  had  the 
ground  accurately  measured,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  one  acre  and  twenty-nine  perohes,  which 
makes  the  crop  above  sixty-eight  bushels  per 
acre. 

Beans  are  propagated  by  seed,  which  may 
be  sown  broadcast,  drilled,  or  dibbled;  if  sown 
broadcast,  three  or  four  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  will  be  required,  which  should  be 
ploughed  or  harrowed  in ;  if  drilled,  two  and  ; 
a  half  or  three  bushels  per  acre  will  be  suffi- 
cienu  Beans  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  will 
bear  moderate  dry  frosts;  but  they  suffer  much 
from  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  which  in  tlus 
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climate  are'soeomnum  in  VebnuDTf.  The  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  is, 
therefore,  generally  preferred  for  bean  sowing. 
When  the  season  is  remarkably  mild,  eariy 
sowing  in  a  groat  advantage.  As  a  general 
rale,  spring  beans  may  be  sown  from  the  mid- 
dle of  Pebroaiy  to  the  middle  of  March.  There 
are  two  modes  of  drilling  beaos.  In  one  of 
these  the  lands  or  ridges  are  divided  bv  the 
plough  into  ridgelets,  or  ^one  bout-stLtcnes," 
at  intervals  <^  about  twenty-seven  inches. 

If  dung  is  a^ied  to  beans,  the  seed  ooght 
to  be  depositea  first,  as  it  is  found  inconvenient 
to  ^un  the  drill  machine  aflerwards.  The  dung 
may  then  be  drawn  out  from  the  carts  in  small 
beeps,  one  row  of  heaps  serving  for  three  or 
Ar^  ridgelets;  which  is  evenly  spread  and 
equally  divided  among  them.  The  ridgelets 
are  next  split  back  or  revened,  either  by 
means  of  the  coounon  plough,  or  one  with  two 
mould-boards,  %riiich  covers  both  the  seed  and 
the  maaurs  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  When 
beans  are  sown  by  the  other  method  in  the 
bottom  of  a  common  Airrow,  the  dung  must  be 
previously  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  win- 
ter or  spring  ploughing.  Throe  ploughs  then 
start  in  succession,  one  immediately  behind 
the  other,  and  a  drill-harrow  either  follows  the 
third  plough,  or  is  attached  to  it,  by  which  the 
beans  are  sown  in  every  third  furrow,  or  at 
from  34  to  S7  inches  asunder,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Airrow-slice.  • 

Another  impiK>ved  mode  of  sowing  beans 
when  dung  is  applied  at  seed  time,  is  to  spread 
the  dung  and  plou^  it  down  with  a  strong  fur- 
row; ailer  this,  fallow  ftirrows  are  dnwn, 
into  which  the  seed  is  deoosifed  by  the  drill 
machine.  Whichever  of  tnese  modes  of  sow- 
ing is  fiollowed,  the  whole  field  must  be  care- 
fully laid  dry,  by  means  of  channels  formed 
by  the  plough,  and  when  necessary,  by  the 
shovel ;  for  neither  then  nor  at  any  former  pe- 
riod should  water  be  allowed  to  stagnate  on 
the  land.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  many 
farmers  to  mix  and  sow  with  beans  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  peas,  about  one^oorth,  which, 
when  growing,  are  called  Pelts,  and  are  thus 
cultivated  b(&  on  the  drill  and  broadcast  sys- 
tem. In  either  case  the  seed  should  be  put 
into  the  ground  by  the  latter  end  of  January, 
or  as  soon  afler  as  the  wealher  and  stato  of  the 
land  will  pennit  By  this  intermixture  of  peas 
and  beans,  the  sthiw  or  haulm  is  said  to  be 
greatly  improved.  In  some  places  the  peas  are 
sown  on  the  headlands,  and  the  haulm  is  used 
to  tie  die  beans  with ;  but  peas  cling  round 
the  bean-stalks  and  impede  the  setting  of  the 
pods;  they  also  interfere  with  the  hoeing  and 
weeding,  so  Oiat  the  practice  is  not  to  be  re* 
commended.  Peas  require  a  lighter  soil,  and 
are  best  sown  separately,  except  whm  they  are 
sown  broadcast,  mixed  with  beans,  in  oraer  to 
be  mown  in  a  green  state  as  fodder  for  cattle 
or  pigs.  Sowing  beans  for  this  last-mentioned 
puipose  is  not  much  practised  in  England,  but 
IS  found  very  useful  on  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially in  Phmders ;  in  this  case  they  are  mown 
like  tares,  soon  after  the  pods  are  formed.  In 
order  to  have  a  succession  of  this  green  food, 
they  should  be  sown  at  different  times  within 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  of  each  other.    By  this 
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Mttf  a  grMK  tell  of  grass  is  saTod,  wUek 
■S7  be  rsserred  for  hay.  The  cattle  fed  in  the 
sables  or  ywds  ttuiTe  well  on  this  fbod»  and 
produce  a  qnanti^  of  rich  manore,  chiefly  in 
aliqnid  sUfte,  ▼hich  fills  the  tanks  and  reser* 
ToiTE,  which  are  indispensable  appendages  to 
erecy  (arm-yard.  By  having  winter  tares 
vben  the  turnips  are  eonsnmed,  peas  and 
besBs  after  the  first  crop  of  clorerj  and  snm- 
ner  tares  to  succeed  them,  cattle  may  he  fed 
in  the  ataUes  all  the  year  roond  with  great  ad- 
Ysatage;  the  land  may  he  tilled  at  the  best 
ceasoa  of  the  year  and  prepared  for  wheat,  as 
veU  as  by  acksar  lallow,  wnile  the  green  crop 
vill  folly  repay  aU  the  eaqpenses.  Three 
bashels  of  beaaa  and  two  of  peas,  mixed  to- 
gether, are  reqaired  per  acre,  when  sown 
broadcast  or  drilled  in  each  fb^rrow  after  the 
ploo^  It  is  often  adrantajgeons  to  cat  in  a 
greea  slate  those  beans  which  were  sown  for 
a  general  crop^  when  food  for  pigs  is  scarce. 
They  wiU  go  nearly  as  far  in  this  way  in  feed- 
ing store  pigs,  as  the  beans  wonld  hare  done 
vhea  ripe:  and  the  grovuid  is  left  in  a  mnch 
bener  stale  for  the  following  crOp.  (Poh^ 
CMfep.  ToL  ir.  p.  81.) 

Msiay  tbrmers  have  kmg  and  adrantageonsly 
adopted  tfic  pracliee  of  dibbling  in  their  beans, 
by  which  a  great  saving  of  seed  is  effected ; 
neither  sre  tbey  reqiiired  to  be  j^anted  so  early 
as  by  the  eld  system.  Besides  being  more 
evenly  deposited  in  the  soil,  and  properly  co- 
vend  oter,  they  atfo  belter  preserved  from 
looks,  and  other  worrain  that  would  destroy 
tbcnu  Drilling,  however,  is  still  preferred  by 
most  agrieoltnrists,  as  being  a  less  expensive 
coarse.  Both  dsiUing  and  dibbling  have  each 
great  adrantages  over  the  broadcast  system, 
as  bjr  the  latter  metliod  the  txski  cannot  be 


parties  reomnmend  the  topping  of 
beans  jaat  as  the  blossoms  are  set,  and  assert 
ihat  ii  not  only  improves  tfie  qnality,  bat  in- 
creases the  qnantity,  and  causes  them  to  ripen 
anaer.  Th^  may  be  switched  off  with  an  old 
B^rthe4ilade,  set  in  a  wooden  handle,  with 
i^h  one  nmn  can  easily  top  two  acres  a 
dsf*   Odiers  object,  and  with  much  justice,  to 
tbu  indiscriminate  hacking  and  topping.  The 
reason  for  doing  dius  in  garden  culture  is,  that 
vben  a  plant  has  borne  pods  a  certain  time, 
it  is  most  advantageous  to  remove  i^  and  the 
top  bloeionu,  of  course^  never  come  to  perfec- 
tion. In  the  field  this  is  not  the  case,  there 
Wiag  no  snccssaion  of  plants ;  and,  unless  the 
top  blossoms  are  very  late,  or  the  black  dol- 
flan  (as4ts)  begins  to  appear,  which  is  shown 
^  ihe  honey-dew  on  the  upper  shoots,  no  ad- 
vtttsge  is  gained  by  temping  the  plants,  and 
^  hAwwr  is  thrown  away.    T^e  bean  crop  is 
EoeiaDy  harrowed  to  destroy  annual  weeds : 
"onetigsea  just  before  the  plants  make  dieir 
*fpesruiee,  and  sometimes  after  the  beans 
^e  got  their  first  green  leaves,  and  are  fairly 
s^e  ground.    After  the  beans  have  made 
toane  growth,  the  horse-Jioe  is  employed  in  the 
intervals  between  the  rows,  and  fonowed  by 
^  bandjhoe,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
tick  weeds  as  the  horse-hoe  cannot  reach ;  all 
fie  veeds  diat  grow  among  the  beans  should 
^  pnOadap  with  the  hands»   The  same  ope- 


rations  are  repealed  as  often  as  the  condidon 
of  the  land  in  regard  to  cleanliness  may  re- 
quire. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  beans  begin  to  lose 
their  green  colour,  and  the  pods  to  turn  black, 
the  crop  should  be  reaped  with  the  sickle,  and 
made  into  small  sheaves,  tied  with  straw-bands 
or  tarred  twine,  and  set  up  in  the  field  to  dry. 
But  if  the  haulm  is  short,  as  that  of  the  long- 
pod  and  mazagan  generally  are,  it  is  a  more  , 
profitable  course  to  pull  them  up  by  the  roots, 
and  lay  them  in  sheaves,  the  same  as  if  cut,  by 
which  means  the  lowest  and  earliest  pods  are 
better  preserved  and  harvested.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Curwen,  M.  P.  (Com,  to  ihe  Board  of  Agr^  vol. 
iv.  p.  890)  gives  some  details  of  the  result  of 
experiments  made  in  1808  and  1804,  of  cutting 
beans  whilst  in  a  perfectly  green  and  fresh 
state.  Forty  acres  of  beans  were  drilled  in 
February,  1804,  and  from  May  to  the  middle  of 
July  the  ploughs  and  harrows  were  constantly 
at  work  in  it.  By  the  1 0th  of  August,  the  beans 
had  shot  the  black  eye,  which  is  the  criterion 
of  seeds  being  perfectly  formed.  The  weather 
proving  unfavourable,  prevented  their  being 
reaped  immediately,  but  they  were  eventually 
cut  on  the  90th  of  August,  spread  thinly,  and 
exposed  two  days  to  the  sun  previous  to  bind- 
ing and  removing  to  an  open  pasture,  where 
they  remained  three  weeks,  and  were  then 
found  perfectly  dry  and  fit  for  stacking.  Mr. 
Curwen  adds,  as  a  strong  prqof  of  the  benefit 
resulting  from  Aiese  early  cuttings,  that  he 
was  enabled,  previous  to  drilling  with  wheat, 
to  give  the  ground  two  ploughings,  harrow- 
ii^rs,  dcc^  and  in  some  part^  three  (the  extreme 
foulness  of  this  piece  of  land  requiring  what  in 
few  instances  would  be  necessary);  and  to 
cart  and  spread  sixty  loads  of  compost  per 
acre,  aod  to  complete  the  whole  by  the  20th  of 
September.  Mr.  John  Sherif,  of  Haddington 
(Com,  Board  of  Agr»,  vol.  iv.  p.  172),  also  says 
of  harvesting  beans,  *"  This  crop  should  be  cut 
down  as  soon  as  the  eye  has  attained  its 
deepest  dye,  and  instantly,  if  dry  weather, 
sheaved.  Tlie  sheaves  eft  any  grain  or  pulse 
ought  not  to  exceed  nine  inches  in  diameter ; 
and  1  think  that  sheaves  from  six  to  eight 
inches  would  be  far  safbr  in  this  variable  cli- 
mate. By  cutting  at  this  period  of  the  state  of 
the  crop,  the  bean-straw  will  be  of  triple  value 
of  what  stands  till  the  leaves  fall  off;  the  grain 
too  will  be  superior  to  that  bleached  by  the 
weather  for  weeks,  after  the  haulm  and  grain 
of  the  first  is  secured  in  the  rick.  Shocks  of 
any  crop  of  pulse  or  grain  ought  not  to  exceed 
six  sheaves  of  the  above-mentioned  size." 
The  Rev.  John  Ramsay,  of  Ayrshire,  and  Mr. 
John  Boys,  of  Kent,  also  give  the  resist  of  their 
observations  on  bean  husbandry  (Com,  Board 
of  Agr,^  voL  vi  p.  141 — 146),  which,  though 
valuable,  are  of  too  confined  and  local  a  na> 
ture  for  me  to  notice. 

The  diseases  to  which  beans  are  subject  in 
England,  are  die  rust,  or  mildew,  which  is  a 
minute  fungus  that  grows  on  die  stems  of 
leaves^  attributed  to  cold  fbgs  and  frequent 
sudden  transitions  of  weather,  and  the  black 
dolphin  or  fly,  also  called  the  eoUier,  an  insect 
I  of  the  aphis  tribe.  For  the  mildew  no  remedy 
t  has  yet  been  ibund.  Whenever  it  has  attacked 
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th«  plants,  generally  before  the  pods  are  fiiled, 
the  best  method  is  to  cut  down  the  crop  in  its 
green  state ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  consumed  in 
the  farm-yard*  to  plough  it  into  the  ground, 
where  it  will  decay  rapidly,  and  be  an  excel- 
lent manure  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheaL 
If  allowed  to  stand,  the  crop  will  not  only  be 
anproductive,  but  the  weeds  will  infest  the 
ground,  and  spoil  the  wheat  crop  by  their 
seeds  and  roots,  which  will  remain  in  the  soil. 
Whenever  Ae  tops  of  the  beans  begin  to  be 
moist  and  clammy  to  the  feel,  it  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  aphis.  They  should  then  be  im- 
mediately cut  off,  and  this,  if  done  in  time, 
may  save  the  crop  from  the  ravages  of  the 
insects ;  but  the  most  effectual  way  to  prevent 
any  disease  from  attacking  the  plants  in  their 
growth,  is  to  have  the  ground  m  good  heart, 
and  well  tilled ;  to  drill  the  beans  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  between  the  rows,  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  horse-hoe,  and  thus  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  enable  them  to  out- 
grow the  effect  of  incipient  disease,  which 
seldom  attacks  any  but  weak  plants.  In  the 
year  1831,  there  were  imported  from  abroad 
23,888  qrs.  of  beans.  The  largest  proportion 
came  from  the  following  countries ;  Denmark, 
12d9  qrs. ;  Prussia,  1167  qrs. ;  Germany,  7664 
qrs. ;  the  Netherlands,  7070  qrs.;  France,  1454 
qrs.;  Italy,  8691  qrs.;  Malta,  1031  qrs.  The 
total  quantity  of  pulse  (for  beans  and  peas  are 
included  in  the  return)  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1834,  was  102,080  qrs. ;  in  1835, 
94,540  qrs.  (Appendix  to  Second  Agr,  Report 
Jot  1836,  p.  28«. ;  Phillipe'a  Cultivated  Yege- 
tabkif  Penny  Cye,  vol.  iv.;  Baxtet'i  jQr, 
Lib,;  Prof,  Loiff^a  work  on  Agr, ;  Com,  Board  of 
Agr.,  vols.  iv.  and  vi. ;  M*Culloeh*a  Com,  Diet) 
Garden  Beoru.— The  following  varieties  are 
those  principally  cultivated : — ^Early  mazagan, 
a  great  bearer,  and  a  good  sort  Early  Lisbon, 
or  Portugal  bean,  a  small  and  sweet  kind. 
Common  sword,  and  other  long-pods,  the 
most  abundant  bearers,  and  consequently 
more  generally  fotmd  in  the  cottager's  garden 
than  any  other  sorL  Small  Spanish.  Broad 
Spanish.  Toker,  a  good  bearer,  middling 
large.  White  and  black  blossomed,  goo(^  sorts, 
and  bear  well ;  middling  size :  the  seed,  when 
old,  is  apt  to  degenerate  if  not  saved  with  care. 
Windsor,  one  of  our  best-tasted  beans  when 
\  young ;  but  not  a  hardy  kind.  Green  nonpar 
reil,  smallish.  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
Munford,  Dwarf-cluster,  or  Fan,  and  the  Red 
blossomed,  varieties  of  little  value.  In  some 
|>1aces  the  Fan  is,  however,  much  grown.  It 
^ows  onlyiVom  six  to  twelve  inches  high; 
the  branches  spread  out  like  a  fan,  and  the 
pods  are  produced  in  clusters.  The  soil 
should  vary  with  the  season.  For  the  winter- 
standing  and  early  crops,  a  moderately  rich 
and  dry  soil  is  best  adapted  to  them,  since,  if 
too  moist,  the  seed  is  apt  to  decay,  dkc,  whilst 
a  moist  aluminous  one  is  best  for  the  spring 
and  summer  insertions.  Although  the  bean 
will  succeed  in  much  lighter  soils  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined,  yet,  if  such  are  allotted  to  it 
when  thus  late  inserted,  the  produce  is  much 
diminished.  The  situation  cannot  be  too  un- 
incumbered, but  still  a  protection  from  violent 
winds  is  very  beneficial,  as  no  plant  is  more 
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Uable  to  suffer  if  its  ]e9rre9  ««e  «iM}t;iitjtrai. 
It  is  propagated  by  seed.  For  the  ficat  proi^io- 
tion,,in  the  following  year,  a  amaU  plaataiioa 
may  be  made  at  the  close  of  October,  or  dnriAg 
November,  and  a.  rather  larger  one  in  DeceiB- 
ber.  These  should  be  inserled  on  a  aoalh 
border,  in  a  row,  about  a  foot  fjtom  (he  fence, 
or  in  cross-rows.  If  intended  for.  transplanting, 
the  seed  may  b^  .sown  likewise  during  tkiese 
months.  Regular  plantations  maybe  conjunnied 
to  be  made  from  the  beginning  of  Jaaoary  to 
the  end  of  June,  once  every  three  weeks. 
Early  in  July  and  August  the  two  last  crops 
must  be  inserted*  The  Windsotr,  which  ia  the 
principal  variety  then  planted,  should  have  a 
south  border  allotted ;  it  comes  in|o  prodnction 
about  Michaelmas. 

The  experiments  of  ]Bradley  serve  as  a  guide 
in  some  respects,  whereby  to  apportion  the 
extent  of  the  plantations.  He  found  that  a  rod 
of  ground,  containing  fourteen  rows,  in  paira, 
at  two  feet  distance,  the  plants  in  which  are 
six  inches  apart,  or  thirty-lour  in  number,  will 
yield  forty-seven  quarts  of  broad  beana 
Smaller  varieties  only  from  one-half  to  one- 
third  as  many.  (Generai  Treat*  on  HMthand^ 
and  Garden^  vol.  iii.  p.  16.)  If  (he  plants  are 
intended  to  be  transplanted,  which  is  only 
practised  for  the  early  crops,  the  seed  must  be 
sown  thick,  about  an  inch  apart,  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  in  a  sheltered  situation,,  and  of  such 
extent  as  can  be  covered  with  a  frame.  If 
frames  and  hand-classes  are  de^ient,  matting 
or  litter,  kept  from  pressing  on  and  injuring 
the  plants,  by  mesons  of  hooping,  A^  are 
sometimes  employed.  These,  .however,  afford 
such  imperfect  shelter,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
advantage  superior  to  (he  mode  of  sowing  ai 
once,  where  ttie  plants  are  to  i^emain,  since  the 
intention  of  this  practice  is  to  keep  them  in 
vigour,  and  to  forward  their  growth*  by  scour- 
ing them  from  ungenial  weather.  .  Care  must 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  weakened  from  a 
deficiency  of  air  or  light;  to  guard  against 
this,  the  lights  should  be  taken  entirely  off 
every  day  that  excessive  wet  or  cold  does  not 
imperatively  forbid  their  removal  The  usual 
time  for  removing  them  into  the  open  ground, 
in  a  south  border,  is  February ;  ii^  however* 
the  season  is  inclement,  they  may  be  kep( 
under  the  frame  until  May.;  but  then  a  week 
previous  to  their  xemoval,  Bradley  informs  us* 
they  ought  to  be  cut  down  within  two  inches 
of  the  ground.  (Oea.  Tr^,  on  Hueband,  and 
Garden,)  When  removed,  as  much  earth  as 
possible  should  be  retained  round  the  roots  of 
plants ;  and  they  must  be  set  at  similar  dis^ 
tances  aa  the  main  crops.  No  water  is  re- 
quired, unless  the  season  be  very  dry.  When 
sown  to  remai^,  the  seed  may  be  inserted  m 
rows,  by  a  blunt  dibble,  or  in  drills,  drawn  by 
the  hoe,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
apart,  from  two  to  four  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  two  deep,  the  earliest  crops  and 
shortest  varieties  being  set  at  the  smallest  dis- 
tances. These  spaces  may  be  considered  as 
large  by  some  gardeners ;  but  the  beans.  Miller, 
from  experience,  asserts,  are  more  productive 
than  if  set  twice  as  close.  Previous  to  sowing, 
in  summer,  if  dry  weather,  the  seed  should  be 
soaked  for  two  or  three  hours  in  water,  or  if 


«7V&  in  drills,  tbese  nvst  be  veH  watered  ijaa- 
mediately  before  the  insertion.  When  advanced 
to  a  heif^t  of  two  inches,  hoeing  between,  and 
drawing  earth  abont  the  stems  of  the  {^ants 
may  commence.  This  must  be  often  repealed, 
end  even  sooner  begun  to  the  early  and  late 
crops,  as  it  affords  considerable  protection  from 
frost  and  wind.  As  soon  as  the  varipns  crops 
come  into  blossom,  two  or  three  inches  length 
of  each  stem  is  broken  off;  this,  by  preventing 
its  increase  in  hei^t,  causes  more  sap  to  be  af^ 
forded  to  the  blossom,  consequently  causing  it  to 
advance  with  more  rapidity,  and  set  more  i^un- 
dantly.  Some  gardeners  recommend  'the  tops 
to  be  taken  off  when  the  plants  are  young,  not 
more  than  six  inches  high,  declaring  it  makes 
them  branch,  and  be  more  productive.  This 
may  be  ultimately  the  effect,  but  it  is  certainly 
incorrect  to  state  that  it  brings  them  intp  pro- 
doction  sooner:  the  effect  in  this  respect  is 
ffioch  the  contrary.  The  winter-standing  crops 
require,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  the 
shelter  of  dry  litter,  prevented  touching  the 
plants  by  sniall  branches,  Ac,  This  is  only 
requisite  during  very  severe  weather ;  it  must 
be  constantly  removed  in  mild  open  days, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  be  spindled  and 
weakened.  For  the  production  of  seed,  plaa> 
tations  of  the  several  varieties  should  be  made 
aboat  the  end  of  February,  in  a  soil  lighter 
than  that  their  produce  is  afterwards  to  be 
grown  npon.  No  two  varieties  should  be  grown 
near  each  other ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
early  ones  as  uncontaminated  as  possible, 
those  plants  only  which  blossom  and  produce 
flwir  pods  the  first  should  be  preserved.  Water 
oaght  to  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
from  the  time  of  their  blossoming  until  their 
pods  have  done  swelling.  None  of  the  pods 
ought  to  be  gathered  for  the  table  from  them  s 
the  after-pn^uction  of  seed  is  never  so  fine, 
and  the  plants  raised  from  it  are  always  defi« 
cient  in  vigoar.  They  are  fit  for  harvesting 
when  the  leaves  have  become  blackish,  which 
occurs  at  the  end  of  August  or  earl^  in  Sep- 
tember. Thejr  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  being 
reared  against  a  hedge  until  they  are  so,  before 
the  seed  is  dirashed  out  and  stored ;  and  those 
only  should  be  preserved  that  are  fine  and  per- 
fect Some  gardeners  even  recommend  the 
pods  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  alone  to 
be  selected.  Seed  beans  will  sometimes  vege- 
tate after  being  kept  for  ei^ht  or  ten  years,  but 
•re  seldom  good  for  any  thmg  when  more  than 
two.  The  plants  arising  from  seed  of  this  age 
are  not  so  apt  to  be  superluzuriant  as  from 
that  produced  in  the  preceding  year. 

BEAN,  KIDNBY  (Thageohu  vuJgarU,  from 
its  pods  resembling  a  species  of  ship,  supposed 
irst  to  have  been  invented  at  Phaselis,  a  town 
of  Pamphylia).  Of  this  vegetable  there  are  two 
species,  the  one  being  a  dwarf  bushy  plant,  the 
other  a  lofty  climbing  one. 

Of  the  Pwarfs  there  are  twelve  rarieties : — 


Bariy  liver-coloured- 
SarTy  red-speckled. 
Early  white. 
Early  negro,  or  black. 
Canterbury  white. 
Battersea  white. 


Black  speckled. 
Brown  speckled. 
Streaked  or  striped. 
Large  white. 
Dun-coloured. 
Tawny. 


.UAV,  KODKET. 

Of  tihe  Ruimers  tfiere  are  six  varieties  >— 

Scarlet  runner.  Canterbury  small  white. 

Large  white.  Small  white. 

Large  white  Dutch.    Variable  runner. 

The  soil  for  them  may  be  any  thing  rather 
than  wet  or  tenacious,  for  in  such  the  greater 
part  of  the  seed,  ia  general,  decays  without 
germinating;  whilst  thoee  plants  which  are 
produced  are  eontnetcd  in  their- produce  and 
ooatinuanne.  ▲  rery  light  melloiw  loam,  evem 
inclining  to  a  sand,  is  the  best  for  the  eaitteA 
sowings,  and  one  scarcely  less  mlieiow, 
tbongh  moister,  is  preferable  for  the  late  sumk 
mer  crops ;  but  for  the  later  ones  a  reeurrenee 
mast  be  made  to  a  soil  as  diy  afi  for  the  early 
inactions.  In  all  eases  the  subsoil  most  be 
open,  as  stagnant  moisture  is  inevitably  fatal 
to  the  plants  or  seed.  For  the  early  and  lata 
crops  a  sheltered  bonier  must  ahn^s  be  alios* 
ted,  or  in  a  single  row  about  a  foot  from  n 
south  fence,  otherwise  the  sitnaiioit  eanaot  ba 
too  open. 

Zhoorfiy^The  sowing  commences  witli  tho 
year.  They  may  be  sown  towards  the  «id  of 
January  in  pots,  and  plaoed  upon  the  flues  of 
the  hot^honae,  or  in  rows  in  the  oKmld  of  a  hot- 
bed, for  production  in  March ;  to  be  repeated 
once  every  three  weeks  in  similar  situations 
during  February  and  March,  for  supplying  the 
table  during  April,  May,  and  June.  At  the  end 
of  March  and  A^nril  a  small  sowing  mi^  bo 
performed,  if  fine  open  weather,  under  a  firama 
without  heat,  for  removal  into  a  sheltered  bor>> 
dor  early  in  May.  During  May,  and  thence 
unta  the  first  week  in  August,  sowings  may 
be  made  once  every  three  imeks.  In  8eptem> 
ber,  foroing  reconunamses  t  at  first  maieqr  on* 
der  frames  without  bottom  heat,  but  in  0«lo« 
ber,  and  thence  to  the  close  of  the  year,  in  hot» 
beds,  dec,  as  in  January.  Sowin^i,  when  a  re» 
moval  is  intended,  sbouJd  always  be  perfonned 
in  pots,  the  plants  being  lass  rstankd,  as  the 
roots  are  less  injured,  than  when  the  seed  is 
inserted  in  patches  or  rows  in  the  earth  of  the 
bed.  It  is  a  good  practiee  likewise  to  repeat 
each  sowing  in  the  frames  without  heat  alter 
the  lapse  of  a.  week,  as  the  first  wiU  oAea  foil, 
when  a  second,  although  after  so  short  a  lapse 
of  time,  will  perfectly  succeed.  In  every  i»» 
stance  the  saed  is  buried  one  and  alialf  or  two 
inches  deep.  The  rows  of  the  main  crops,  if 
of  the  smaller  varieties,  may  be  one  and  % 
half,  if  of  the  lanar,  two  feet  j^tart,  the  seed 
being  inserted  either  in  drtUs  or  by  the  dibbto 
four  inches  apart;  the  plants,  however,  to  b« 
thinned  to  twice  Ihat  distance. 

If  any  coasiderable  vacancy  oaenn»  it  may 
alwavs  be  filkd  by  plants  which  have  beea 
carefully  removed  by  the  trowel  from  wheM 
they  stood  too  thick.  A  general  remark,  how 
ever,majr be  made,  thajt  the  tsansplaated  beana 
are  never  so  productive  or  contuwe  so  long  in 
bearing  (althou^  sometimes  th^  are  earlier) 
as  those  left  where  raised.  The  rows  of  the 
earlier  crops  ace  best  ranged  north  and  aonth* 
The  sead  inserted  during  the  hottess  period  of 
summer,  should  be  either  soaked  in  water  for 
five  or  six  hoars,  laid  in  damp  mould  for  a  day 
or  two,  or  the  drills  be  weU  watered  previono 
to  sowing.  The  only  after-cultivation  required 
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it  4k0  Mtraetion  of  woe^  aad  eulh  to  be 

drawn  up  ronnd  the  stems. 

The  pods  of  both  species  are  always  to  be 
gathered  while  young ;  by  thus  doings  and  care 
being  had  not  to  injure  the  stems  in  detaching 
■tbem»  the  plants  are  rendered  as  ppolilic  and 
lQiig4ived  as  possible. 

Fumtur^^The  hotbed  must  be  of  moderate 
sixe,  and  covered  with  earth  eight  or  nine 
UMhes  thick.  MThen  the  heat  has  become  rs> 
j^ar«  the  seed  may  be  inserted  in  driUs  a  foot 
f^BrU  and  the  plants  allowed  to  stand  six 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Some  gardeners 
•erroneously  sow  thick  in  a  hotbed,  moulded 
•orer  about  six  or  seren  inches  deep,  and  re* 
move  the  plMtSt  when  two  or  three  inches 
high*  to  the  aboTe^nentioned  distances  in  an* 
i»lher  for  produeing»  water  and  shade  being 
affonied  until  they  have  rooted*  Air  must  be 
admitted  as  freely  as  to  the  melon.  The  same 
.|Mreoautions  are  likewise  necessary  as  to  keep* 
mg  up  the  temperature,  taking  the  chill  off  the 
water»  d&c,  as  for  that  plant  When  the  seed 
^Mgias  to  sprout,  the  mould  should  be  kept  re* 
.  gnlarly  moistened;  and  when  grown  u^  wa- 
ter may  be  giTon  moderately  three  times  a 
■week.  The  lemperaiure  should  never  be  leas 
than  W^,  nor  higher  than  7ft^. 
.  dome  plants  of  the  hotibed  sowing  at  the  end 
eif  March,  are  often,  after  being  gradually  hai^ 
dened,  planted  in  a  warm  border;  this  will  at 
most  hasten  the  piaats  in  production  a  fort» 
night  before  those  sown  in  the  open  ground  in 
May. 

Those  sown  under  firames  in  March  for 
transplanting  into  a  border,  when  two  or  three 
inches  in  height,  must  in  like  manner  be  haiv 
deaed  gradudiy  for  the  esposare,  by  the  plen* 
tilul  admission  of  air,  and  the  total  removal 
of  the  glasses  during  fine  days.  If  any  are 
raised  in  pots  in  the  hovhouse,  they  must  in  a 
like  manner  be  jnrepared  for  the  removal,  by 
setting  them  outside  in  fine  days,  and  there 
watering  them  with  colder  water.  If  the  ses^ 
son  is  too  nngenial  after  all  to  remove  them 
nren  to  a  wann  border,  the  plants  are  often 
inserted  in  patches,  to  have  tlie  proteetkm  of 
ttnams  or  hand-lights  at  night,  or  as  the  wea^ 
ther  demands.  It  has  been  lately  stated  in  a 
provincial  paper,  that  kidney-beans  appear  of 
a  perennial  nalnre.  la.  Somersetshire,  they 
have  been  observed  to  vegetate  for  several 
pears— the  ptanta  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
aiBam«engine,  and  so  ntuated  that  the  frost 
flould  not  penetrate tothe roots.  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  oppostnni^  «f  putting  this  stafi^ 
meat  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
*  Jiui«um^-*As  these  are  more  tender,  aad  the 
•eed  is  more  apt  to  decay  than  those  of  the 
Ihvar&,  no4>pen  ground  crop  must  be  inserted 
before  the  dose  of  April,  or  early  in  May,  to 
be  continaed  at  intervals  of  four  weeks 
through  June  and  July,  which  will  ensure  a 
supply  from  the  middle  of  this  last  month  until 
Ottober.  Some  gardeners  force  them  in  a 
simikir  manner  lo  the  Dwarfs :  they  certainly 
tequire  similar  tresitment;  but  they  will  en* 
dure  a  higher  temperature  by  a  few  degrees. 
They  are  so  prolific,  and  sueh  permanent 
beaKCB,  that  tkm  open-ground  sowings  of  a 
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sSae  proportionate  to  the  consumption  win,  in 
almost  every  instance,  be  sufficient 

The  runners  are  inserted  in  drills,  either 
singly,  diree  feet  apart,  or  in  pairs,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  asunder,  and  each  pair  four  feet 
distant  from  its  net^bour.  The  seed  is  buried 
two  inches  deep  and  four  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  the  plants  being  thinned  to  twice  that 
distance.  If  grown  in  single  rows,  a  row  of 
poles  must  be  set  on  the  south  side  of  each, 
being  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground ;  they  may  be 
kept  together  by  having  a  light  pole  tied  hori- 
aontilly  along  their  tops,  or  a  post  fixed  at 
each  end  of  a  row,  united  by  a  cross-bar  at 
their  lops;  a  string  may  be  passed  from  this 
to  each  of  the  plants,  h  the  rows  are  in  pairs, 
a  row  of  poles  must  be  placed  on  each  side,  so 
fixed  in  tiie  ground  that  their  summits  cross, 
and  are  tied  together.  They  are  sometimes 
sown  in  a  single  row  down  me  sides  of  bor- 
ders, or  on  each  side  of  a  walk,  having  ifae 
support  of  a  treilis-work,  or  made  to  climb  poles 
which  are  turaed  archwise  over  it 

As  the  i^ants  advance  to  Are  or  six  inches 
in  height,  they  should  have  the  earth  drawn 
about  their  stems.  Weeds  must  be  constantly 
cleared  away  as  they  appear.  When  they 
throw  up  their  voluble  stems,  those  that  strag- 
gle away  should  be  brought  back  to  the  poles, 
and  twisted  round  them  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  sun :  nothing  will  induce  them 
to  entwine  in  the  contrary  direction,  or  from 
left  to  right 

For  the  production  of  seed,  forty  or  fifty 
plants  of  tlte  Dwarf  species  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  moderate-sized  family,  or  thirty  of  the 
Runner.  They  must  be  raised  purposely  in 
May,  or  a  like  number  from  the  crop  in  that 
month  may  be  left  ungathered  from;  for  the 
first  pods  alwa3rs  produce  the  finest  seeds,  and 
ripen  more  perfecdy.  In  autumn,  as  soon  as 
tiM  plants  decay,  they  must  be  pulled,  and, 
when  thoroughly  dried,  the  seed  beaten  out 
aad  stored.  ((?.  W,  Joknaon't  KUehm  Garden.) 

BBAN-FLY.  A  beautiful  bluish  black  fly, 
generally  found  on  bean  flowers.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  toQUr.  The  aphides  of  beans 
are  invariably  brought  on  by  very  dry  weather; 
they  are  most  prevalent  on  the  summits  of  the 
plants.  (See  Bsavs.)  The  larvse  of  the  lady- 
bird, or  lady-cow  {vocanella  t^empundaid)^ 
as  well  as  the  perfect  insects,  devour  the  aphis 
greedily,  feeding  almost  entirely  upon  these  in- 
sects. Several  of  the  English  summer  birds 
also  live  upon  them. 

BEAfi.  A  species  of  barley,  called  also 
winter  barley,  square  barley,  and  big.  It  is 
sometimes  written  bert.  This  grain  is  chiefi/ 
cultivated  in  Scotland,  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  and  Ireland.  It  yields  a  very  large 
return,  but  is  not  esteemed  so  good  for  malt- 
ing as  (he  common  barley,  for  which  reason  it 
is  very  little  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts 
of  England. 

BEAR^BIND.    See  Black  Bijrn-wBXD. 

BEARD  (Sax.  beait«).  *  The  same  with  the 
awn  of  a  plant 

BEARD-GRASS  {Polypagan).  There  are 
two  sorts,  the  annual  beard-grass  (P,  montpt^ 
UauU)  and  the  perennial  beard-grass  (P.  UUt^ 
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fib).   Tbcj  STO  nmid  in  moist  iMttsm  s&d 
near  tiie  wtm,  is  Bmldy  salMBiBrsbes,  Imt  an 
HOC  oAea  net  with. 
BBARDBD  OAT-GffiAfiS.  SeeWnnOAm. 
BEAR^FOOT.    See  HsmMu. 
BEA8T  (So.  Gotlkteii;  Oer.  he&tU,  Fr.  to«e, 
LiL  balm)*    A  tevm  geaeiaily  iqp]>lied  to  all 
sQeh  q«adhipeda»  or  Ibni^ooted  animalft,  ae  are 
made  oae  of  isr  food»  or  eniplojred  in  labour; 
but  &nneffs  mppky  the  term  move  pavtioiilarly 
to  neat  cattle. 

BED^TfiAW,  TSLLOW,  LAMBS'  (««. 
fewawwii).  It  is  aooietimes  termed  oftect^ 
wmmg  ani  Jw<rfV  AmK  or  /M^fy  nmgiut  or 
wttgMirt; and  yrfbai  ^aBei»giaat«  Aperemual 
weeifloveniig  from  itme  till  October,  more 
ecmmioii  ia  the  hedges  and  wayaides  than  in 
the  bf%  of  pastiBVS.  Its  slender 'Stalks  lise 
to  aboot  a  foot  in  heighL  The  leaves  come 
oat  ia  whorls,  eight  or  nine  togetfier.  Thef 
areloBffnamifr,andof  agreencoioiir.  Two 
tittle  bnuiehes  generaHf  some  out  near  the 
top  (tf  the  staBc,  sapyorting  a  considerable 
inmber  of  smaQ  golden- yellow  Aswers,  eon* 
aistiagof  one  pemi  divided  into  icsnr  paTla,  and 
sneceeded  by  two  large  kidney^shaiMd  seeds. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  said  to  coagnlate 
boilio^  milk,  and  the  better  sorts  ef  Cheshire 
cheese  sre  sometfmen  pnpared  wilh  diema  A 
Idad  of  Tiaegnr  in  nmsed  to  haye  been  din* 
tiUed  fimm  the  flowering  lops.  The  French 
prescribe  them  in  epileptie  and  bptaric  eases; 
but  they  are  ot  no  Tahie.  Boiled  in  ahrni* 
viler,  tfaey  tinge  irood  yellow.  The  roots  dye 
a  fioe  red  not  inferior  to  madder,  and  are  need 
for  dus  purpose  in  the  island  of  lura.. 
and  goata  eat  dm  plant;  horses  aadr 
faae  it;  cows  are  not  finad  of  it^  '^ 
meiates  aerenieen  apeoies  of  bed«traw>^ 
t  Craaa-«ortbed«trarw,ornragweed;  %  Wlula 
vaier  bed*«traw$  8.  Boogh  heaiOi  becbetraw; 
4.8nModi  heath  bed-stnnr;  i.  Boofl^msish 
bed-simw;  6.  Upright  bed«atmw;  7.  Orsy 
spreading  bed-etraw?  8^  Bearded  bed'smw; 
».  Warty-fimited  bed^straw;  10.  Rongh<4hifted 
con  bed^traw,  or  Aree-Aowered  goose-f^raw ; 
H.  Smooft-frniled  com  bed^straw;  IS.  Least 
Boauaini  betetraw;  IS.  ¥ellow  bed«traw$ 
14Greathsdge  bed-straw;  16.  Wall  bed^straw; 
16w  Croas-leared  bed-straw;  17.  €K>oso^rass» 
crelasfeis.  (Ifarf. ^rsna.  1Vb*.p.  »•;  Sndtk'i 
£^.  Fhrn,  VOL  L  pfp.  19»-^10.) 

Br.  Barlingum,  in  his  Fkrm  Omtrum^  enn* 
aeratea  twsnty-one  species  of  this  plant  foond 
ia  Cheater  connty,  PennsylTania.  Among 
ibese  are  die  wild  madder  (OdSwn  HmaUrhtm), 
Mmetiaas  called  Dyer's  goose-grass,  frequent 
iftlovgRynnds.  The  roots  ef  this  and  anodMr 
tpeciei  of  gattnm  (Aoreslr)  are  need  by  the 
Uians  in  dying  their  povoopine  quills,  and 
other  orasments,  of  a  red  «oloar.  Wild  iiqn^ 
nee  (6sltiM»  €>»emzmu),  fteqnent  in  rieh 
v^oodlmdsandhnTingaswesttaste.  Oommon 
^Yen,Bobin-nin-the-bedge»orY«llew'gooae- 
pua  (PL  10,  tO^  m.  troabtesome  weed. 

BKBCH  (Fegwa  jylbatfes,  Bag,  toe  or  hoc). 
The  beeeh  ia  one  A  the  handsomest  of  owr 
tttive  forest  trees,  and  in  stateKness  sAd 
padenr  of  onOine  Ties  even  wiA  the  oak. 
o  sihrery  bttk,  eeatrasiing  with  the  somhke 
^Baki  of  other  tieea,  renders  its 


whiie<he  gmed« 
fally  spreading  pendahms  bonghs,  with  their 
glossy  foliage,  marie  its  elegance  ia  the  park 
or  paddock.  There  iB  only  one  species,  kha 
difference  in  the  wood  arising  from  Ae  eibcts 
of  seal  sad  sitoalion.  The  beesh  is  a  native 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  north  of  Bnsope  and 
Ameriea.  The  finest  beeehes  in  England  are 
said  to  grow  in  Hampshire.  The  tree  is  also 
mnoh  grown  in  Wiltsfaare,  Durrey^ 
and  Kent.  The  Ibrest  ef  8t»  Leonard^  i 
Horshnm,  Bosses,  abonnds  with  neMe  beeck 
treee.  The  shade  of  the  beech  tree  ia  very, 
iajnrioas  to  meet  sorts  ef  plants  that  grew 
near  ii^  bat  it  is  believed  by  the  ndgsr  ts  ha 
vsry  sahihrMms  to  homan  bodies.  The  wood 
of  this  irss»  whidi  is  haid,  and  raBwr  hand* 
some,  Braade  tells  as  (in  his  Dki.  of  MaM%. 
pw  IW),  is  brittk  and  perishable,  and  liable  lo 
beeome  wonn-eaien.  Phillips  adndts,  that  il- 
is  sabjeel  feoworms^when  exposed  to  the  air 
wilhoat  paint;  bat  sava,  that  Ac  timbsr  of 
thejc  trees,  in  point  of  aotoal  ntiiity,  followa  • 
next  to  the  oalraad  the  ash,  and  ia  tittle  inlbilor 
tetheelmlbrwatePfiipea.  It  is  used,  he  adds  • 
(HkL  of  FruiU,  p.  60),  by  wheelwrights  nd 
chairmabers,  and  also  by  tamers  lor  making 
domestic  wooden  wars,  so  A  as  bowls,  shovels^ 
dmms,  ohsese^vmts,  drsaoers,  shshres  for  dai* 
riss^  dte.  it  being  as  whits  as  deal,  free  from  • 
all  diaagreeabis  smett,  aaid  without  anyiaooB* 
venient  aoftaess.  Bedsteads  and  other  fntwof^ 
tnre  are  often  made  with  this  timber;  and  no 
wood  splks  so  fine,  or  holds  so  well  togethdk*, 
as  beech,  so  that  boxes,  swsrd«heaths,  and  a* 
variety  of  other  things,  are  made  fiomil.  Tha> 
baskets  eallsd  pottles^  in  whieh  strawberries 
or  raspberries  are  nsvnttyseid  in  London,  an 
made  ftom  beech  twigs  and  eattings,  and  dm 
wood  is  also  mach  in  ase  &r  pok%  stakes^ 
hoops,  dee.  Nsar  laige  towns  it  is  in  graal 
demaad:for  billet  wood*  It  affords  a  laiga 
qoaatity  of  potash  and  good  oharcoaL  It  is 
mann£^tared  inio  a  ^reat  variety  of  tm^  for 
which  its  great  hardzMss  and  nniform  textare 
reader  it  saperiortoaBodmrsorts  of  wood.  It 
is  not  mnoh  ased  in  bailding,as  it  soon  rots  in  > 
damp.plaees,  bat  it  is  asefta  for  piles  in  plaoet 
which  are  constantly  wet  Thepsuple  aml^ 
copper  beeches  seen  in  plantntioas  are  sesd> 
ling  vaiietieB  ef  Awas  ayibs^^Mb  The  beech* 
tise  thrives  best  and  altams  a>  a  great  sins  on 
clayey  loams  iaoambent  oa  sands  stlieioas 
sandy  soils  ars  abao  weU  adrated  for  its 
growth,  and  it  will  prosper  on  ohall^,  stoayv 
sad  barren  asllB,  whers  many  other  timber 
trees  will  not  prssper ;  and  it  is  foond  to  resist 
winds  on  the  deolivities  of  hiHs  better  than 
siost  odier  trees.  Where  the  soil  ia  telemhly 
good,  beeeh  wiU  beeome  fit  to  be  felled  in 
a^KWt  twentywfve  yearab  The  tree  bears  lop* 
ping,  and  may,  fbersfors»  bo  trmned  to  form 
very  lofty  hedges. 

The  leaves  of  the  beech,  gathered  in  aattmm 
before  they  are  mnoh  injnred  by  dm  frost,  are 
aaid  to  make  better  mattresses  thaa  stmw  or 
chaff,  as  diey  rsmsia  sweet  and  eeminoe  soft 
for  many  years;  diey  are  also  profitably  em^ 
ployed  in  foraang  saa^kale,  asparagns,  dec.  in 
hot-beds.  The  beech  U  propagated  by  i 
the  nots,  or  nwst,  which  shoald  be 
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iteotlheteidafoof  (^ptiuiUin,  when  tiief  we 
ripe»  and  begin  Co  itHf  and  spread  out  on  a 
nat  in  an  airy  place  for  a  week  to  dry^  when 
tkey  may  be  sown*  It  is,  howevet,  reeam- 
mended  to  keep  tbem  dry  in  sand  until  Ike 
Bpringv  M  there  is  less  dangerof  ibeir  being 
then  destroyed  by  field  mice  and  other  Termin, 
These  nnta  do  not  require  to  be  covered  mare 
tbaa  an  inch-deep  in  moold,  and  it  will  be  oi^ 
aarwd  that  only  apart  of  them  geiminatea  the 
firstyear.  Two  or  three  bushels  of  ased  are 
anfltoient  for  an  ma%  to  be  sown  mixed  with 
sand^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ash* 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  come  forth  in^May, 
and  tti  kernels  ripen  in  September.  The  Ro* 
ihana  used  beech  leaves  and  honey  to  restore 
the  growth  of  hair  whseh  had  Ihilen  off  (but 
the  asodema  faave  not  found  it  effisaciotis. 

•  The  nuts  or  seed  of  tliis  tree,  tanned  tedi 
iftisaiy  are  the  food  of  hogs,  and  of  vmrious  small 
quadrupeds.  They  ars  often  ealled  hiukmmti 
ill  Eni^nad,  from  tiio  eagerness  with  which 
deer  feed  on  theih. 

An  oil,  netffiy  efual  m  flaivour  to  the  beat 
olive  oil,  with  this  admntage  of  keeping  longer 
itHhout  beobming  Tsneid,  may  be  obtained 
ftom  &c  nuts  by  pressure*  It  is  veiy  eonmion 
in  Pieasdy,  and  olher  parts  of  Franee,  where 
the  mast  abounds  $  in  (Silesia  it  is  used  by  the 
country  people  instead  of  bnttsr.  And-in  4he 
reign  of  George  L  we  And  n  pelition'wna  pr^ 
seMed,  prayirig  letters  patsnt  for  making  bns> 
ter  ftom  beech  nutSk 

.  Tbe  eakes  which  rentam  frem  the  pressure, 
after  the  oil  is  made,  are  given  to  bitten  awme, 
oSDin,  M  poultry.  A  bushel  of  mast  Is  said  to 
produce  a  gallon  of  clean  oil)  but  the  beech 
tree  seldom'  prodoees  a  fhll  crop -of  mast 
oAenerthanonee  in  three  years.  Thisnutia 
pafaiAable  to  the  taste,  but  when  eatsti  in  great' 
quantitisa  ocdashma  headadhe  and  giddiiMss; 
nerevtheleBB,  when  driM  and  groimd  int^  ascal, 
it  makes  a  wUoldsome  bread.  Like  aeeras, 
^e  fruit  of  the  beeeh  was  hmgtbs  food  of 
xaankind  before tUewseof  eeni.  Boaated,the 
masthasbeenfouadatolenible  anbstiUile  for 
coffee.  (PkUapes  MUt.  tf  F^miie,  p.  M; 
»Omihd^»  Cem.  JM.,  Boater's  Agt.  X#. 
btmy,'  BfmMM  DieUof  Bdtmet^) 

'  In-North  America,  as  in  Europe,  the  beech 
is  one  ofthe  common  treee  of  the  forests  Two 
distinct  species  are  foMmd  in  the  Nonheni 
States,  which  hare  been  often  treated  by  bota* 
nists  as  varieties.  Miehaoz,  who  makes  this 
distinotion,  calla  one  the  white  bee^  (<^i^gas 
sfAwMff),  and  the  other  the  red  beech  (Fogue 
firrmginetf),  both  the  popular  names  beiag  de- 
rivnd  ftim  the  c(^our  at  die  wood.  In  the 
MiiUle,  Western,  andSoudiem  fiKatestfae  red 
beech  does  not  exist,  or  is  very  nre.  A  deep 
moist  soil  and  a  oool  attneepheteawfoessary 
to  the  uttnoat  eacpaasion  of  the  white  beech,  in 
the  Middle  States,  east  of  the  mounCains,  it  is 
insnlMed  in  the  forests,  whilst  in  tiie  Northern 
parte  of  PennsjriTania,  the  Qenessee  distriet 
in  New  York,  and  in  the  states  of  Kentucky 
andTenneseee,  it  oompoees  laige  amasesoi 
the  primitive  forests.  The  soils  cm  which  the 
beedk  mostly  abounds  haTe  generally  a  stra- 
tum of  clay  or  grarel,  termed  AortfMi,  which 
any  roais  from  deseaadmg«     Thia 
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foiees  tim  trees  t6  ohtahi  tfaeir  subsisieneeiWRr 
the  upper  soil,  and  the  roots  spread  around  the 
trees  to  a  distance  sometimes  of  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  and  so  numerous  withal  as  to  be 
greatly  in  the  way  of  the  settler  when  he  first 
clean  his  gffoundSk  Bnthahaathesatlafhetion 
of  knowing  that  thsy  sbon  rotaway  and  yield 
to  his  plough.  The  white  beech  is  more  len- 
der and  leas  branchy*  than  the  red  beech;  bat 
its  foliage  is  superb^  the  green  being  of  the 
most  agreeable  shade,  and  its  general  i^pear* 
aneeverybeaofifnl.  On  tibe  banks  of  the  Ohio 
and  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky,  where  the  oak 
is  toe  rare  to  ftmiish  eaoagh  bark  for  tanning, 
the  deieiency  is  supplied  by  that  of  the  white 
beech.  The  leather  made  with  this  is  whita 
and  servieeaUs,  though  avowedly  infotior  to 
what  is  prepared  with  the.  bask  of  the  oak. 

The  fed  beech  bears  a  greater  resemUanee 
to  that  of  Bcorope  than  the  white  speeiea.  It 
equals  the  whstn  beech  in  thickness,  bat  not  in 
height,  has(  a  amre  massifre  and  spreading 
summit,  and  -mere  tufted  foliage.  The  leaves 
are  Tory  simllarf  Imt  those  of  the  white  beech 
are  not  cpiite  so  Ihiek  and  large,  with  rather 
fiheeter  teeth.  To  these  differanoes  nnnt  be 
added  a  more  impottantone  in  the  wood.  !%« 
red  beeah  16  or  19  UMhes  in  diameter  oooaista 
of  S.or  4  iaohes  of  wWte  wood  and  U  or  14 
inebes  of  red  wood  or  bsaii,  the  inverse  of 
which  prop6^'on  is  found  in  tite  while  beech. 
The  wood  of  the  red  beseh  is  smoager,  UAigher, 
and  more  compast  in  the  statu  of  Maine  and 
in  the  British  Piovinees  where  oaks  are  rare, 
it  is  empldyed  with  the  eugar  maple  and  yet* 
low  bbch  fbr  the  loirer  part  of  the  frame  of 
veesela.  As  it  is  extremely  liible  to  injury 
from  wimns,  and  ^edily  dseaya  when  ex- 
poeed  to  ahemate  dryness  and  nmistnre*  it  is 
rarely 'uied  in  the  unnstruotion  of  houses.  In 
thesmie'of  Maine  tte  hkksry  is  rare,  and  tire 
white  oak  doat  not  exist,  and  when  the  yellow 
bireh'  and  MadH  ash  cannot  be  procured  in 
snfleientabundaneotheredbaeoh  is  selected 
forhoops. 

Bxperieaee  has  demoustratsd  dM  advantage 
of  felling  the  beeeh  in  the  summeiv  whdst  the 
sapisinfUleireulatisn.  Gut  at  this  season 
it  is  very  dnrable,  but  Iblled  hi  neater,  it  do- 
cays  in  a  few  years.-  The  logs  are  left  several 
monthrtn  die  shade  before  they  are  hownteare 
being  taken  that  they  do  not  repose  immedi- 
ately  upon  the  gvonnd.  Afler  this  they  are 
hewn  and-  laid  in  water  for  three  montha, 
whidi  process,  it  is  said,  renders  them  inao* 
cessible  to  warms. 

The  beeeh  is  very  durable  when  preset  ved 
from  moisenre,  and  inoonupu'ble  when  eon* 
stantly  in  the  water;  but  the  while  or  exterior 
portion  of  the  wood  decays  rapidly  when  ex- 
poeed  to  alternatioBS  cf  dryness^aad  dampness. 
The  interior  red  wood,  or  heart;  as  it  is  nsnaHy 
called,  is  very  danMe.  In  the  horthem  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  red  beech  consti- 
tutes a  large  propoftion  of  the  Aiel  consumed* 
and,  as  in-Burope,  the  w6od  of  the  beeeh  sub- 
serves a  great  variety  of  aseftil  purposes. 

The  ashch  of  both  tpeoies  of  beech  yield  a 
very  large  proportion  m  potash. 

Miehaux,  who  describes  the  process  of  e»> 
traeting  the  oil^  8i(ys  that  it  ejtfals  ene-elxd^ 


flflbrHir  wei.  At^iatlilf  of  llie  oil  d»i> 
yods  opQB  te  eaie  with  whioh  it  is  made, 
arivpoB  te  pmi^  of  the  rtrntHs  ia  vhic^  it 
is  pieMfTtd.  il  ahoald  be  ttriee  dniwa  off 
duriD^  te  ftnt  three  iDOBlh^  wiibeut  discarl^ 
iagibedncie^ttMl  thethM  time  at  the  end  of 
siziBOilhi.  imiireealpedeotieiionfywhen 
itbeooMV  Ihaqpid,  aevend  moatha  after  iia  es> 
tnedoa.  li  iiaprwee  hy age,  laati  oaiMpairedl 
lor  m  yaara>  and  may  be  preaerred  kmger 
tkna^  ether  ea 

The  maaner  of  makiag  beeeh  um  cQ  moat 
coBBaealf  fBfaiMd  m  tho  dialnoia  of  the  UuM 
0iaia  vheie  the  tree  abotrnda,  ia  aemeiriwi 
^Samt  finm  Aat  deawibed  in  Midmnx'e 
Sgtm,  instead  of  reeortin^  to  the  raidicr  to* 
dioai  pmeeas  of  i^thef  ing  the  vaAe  aad|NP6ea^ 
iB^  thma  thiWB|{h  aciw  >  uietBei^  the  namerB 
tomeotthieir  hoga  imsMdrnmly  aiEter  ^  first 
frost,  who  aeefeia  the  oil  mder  their  skin,  hi  a 
&feaieya  year  they  beeeone  peitelmasaea  of 
btnbtar.  Urieea  Aey  be  fed,  aonwtmsa  before 
kiihsg,  A  Indiaa  ooiii»  the  baton  haa  time 
lohd  csBsfaaoaoyy  baoemea  ii^vid  upon  the 
■Ugbett  lypUsaiaaB  cf  heei^  and  keepa  that 
ftsifi  wwrnbiing  in  this  respect  the-  lard 
oCho^  M  aponaiiom  meat.  Thesataaie 
ca^  pleaiifal  abon^  every  thiid  or  flrayth  year) 
isd  emy  ftimer  hMpe  a  antber  of  half* 
Mrred  sviae  in  the  iBftervenhilF  period  to  idM 
admataeof  the  hayvy  event. 

BKBP  (^.immf}t  iansed  either  fresh  or 
aeltri.  Beef  is  alao  eeasetimea  vsed  for  the 
asaie  of  on  oz,hall^  oreowy  considesed  aa  fit 
ftr  fofML  FoMMT^  it  was  naoal  for  meat 
&Biaiaflp  St  leaat  in  finghmd,  to  snpply  them* 
stivmirilhaaleekof  aalt  beef  in  Oelober-of 
Normbsr^  viueh  aerved  for  their  conawnptias 
vMil  ihB  fsaiBgaspaMaar;  bat  in  oonasqnenee 
of  the  aniiqiajd  aatabUshaoent  of  nmrtseta 
vkeie  fiesh  beef  may  be  at  aU  thaea  oblainedt 
iWc  pmeiiee.  is  Aoar  nearly  reiiw|airiMd^  and 
ibe  qasatily  of  sailed  beef  madO'  use  of  as 
foapswd  vith  finah  beef  ia  iinlte  ineonaider* 
•Uc  Lacge  foaatities  of  salted  beef  are, 
Waerw  piepiured  at  Cork  and  other  plmses 
forespnrtatian  to  the  Beat  aadWeat  Indies; 
Duiag  die  war  large  snpplias  were  also^re^ 
<tMwA  far  TJrnwHiag  fee  naiyy.  ThevaBaelii 
earned  m  the  eosvthif  trade»  and  in  ahoet 
Torags%aieonl¥fireshpfomio&s*  TheBng* 
^hs«e  stall  tuaiea  been  great  oonanmersof 
Wf ;  sad  SI  thia  momeiit  more  beef  is  need  hi 
Mdoaiaseonparadwitfa  the  popa]alien,than 
ttjstee  eise  in  £11x000. 

BBSLD,  or  BiSLD  (Sue  iMMMeee;  loeL 
Ndt^s dwelling).  A  term  provineiaUy  applied 
i«dieaeith  of  Bnglaad  to  any  tUng  irtdfch 
*Msfiheheryench  as  a  clwap  orsereea  of 
ken  frisaied  for  the  pioSseliaB  of  livOHitach. 
BEKR  (Welri^  «^,  Germ.  «ftcr/ 8a&  IM11 1 


6oih.«ir,My).  A  liqaor  mad 
ttd  heps*  wlnsh  ia  dJettaMiished  ftom  ale 
«»W  bybsing  older  or  aiiaUer.  It  amy  be 
{"vpsMd  fipom  wmf  of  the  foiinaoeoim  grains, 
Btt  bsriqr  ia  moet  osnmoady  ei^loyedi 

Beer  ii»  pcoperiy  apetddng^  dm  wine  of  bar- 
^r-  Tbeaealaof  a^of  tiMBo  giaiasbeiBg 
Q>nctod  bjr  a  snttsieni  qnaatity  of  watsrv  and 
gBBiaiafat  Best  in  adegvse  of  heat  reqoishe 
*tefapBfntBtion>aia  changed  iatonvinoaa 


irs  render  the  whie^ 
muoilaginoQS,  fermeatalion  proeeeds  slowly 
and  imperfeetly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
qanntiiy  of  fonaaoeoas  matter  be  so  dtmi* 
aiahed  that  its  extraat  or^tecootion  may  have 
a  oonrenient  degree  of  finidity,  this  liqaor  wiQ 
be  impregnated  with  so  small  a  qaantityof 
formeotable  matter,  that  the  biser  or  wine  of 
the  grain  will  be  weak,  and  have  little  tasta 
These  iaeoan^nlancee  are  therefore  remedied 
by  preliminary  operatiena  which  the  grahi  ia 
made  t9«ndesgia.  These  prepaintioDs  conslal 
in  Bteeping  it  in  cold  water,  that  it  may  soak 
and  awell  to  aeertahi  degree;  and  in  laying  it 
in  a  heap  with  a  snitahle  degi^ee  of  beat,  by 
meanaof  nhieh^  and  of  the  imbibed  moiiHiire^ 
a  germinatiea  begins,  mdieh  is  m  be  etopped 
by  a qniokdryiag,  as  soon  as  the  bad  shewo 
iiKlC  To  aeeelerate  this  drying,  and  to  prevent 
the  farther  regetatiottof  the  grata,  which  woald 
impair  i»  saoehanae  qoa^tiea,  the  grain  is 
slightly  roasted,  by  means  of  a  kiln,  or  making 
it  pass  down  an  inclined  esani  saAeieatly 
heated.  This  gefmhudfon,  aad  this  slight 
rsaating,  ehange  conaidarably  the  aafare  of  the 
mtioilaginoas  formenlable  matter  of  the  grain* 
and' it  beeomee  the-  ludt  of  eommeroe.  ThM 
malt  is  then  greand^  and  all  its  sabstance; 
which  is  fermentable  and  BOlaUe  ia  water,  ia 
extrioated  by  means  of  hot  water.  This  ex« 
tvaeto  or  isAiaien  is  evaporated  byboying>in 
canldronBiaDd  some- plant  of  an  agreeable 
bitteraese,  saoh  a^  hops,  is  added  to  heigbteii 
the  taste  of  the  beer,  and  to  reader  it  capable 
of  being  longeF  preserved*  Lastly,  this  liquor 
Is  pat  into  caakB,  aad  forawated^  assisted  by 
the  addition  of  barm. 

Beer  is  nntritioas  frem  the  sagar  and  moci* 
lego  it  coatahis,  ezhikreting  from  the  spirit^ 
aad  strsngthenittg  and  nalreotio  from  the  hopa 
Ma  Brands  obtakMd  the  f<^lewing  qaantittetf 
of  alcohol  from  100  parts  of  difibrent  been  .'•-^ 
Barton  ale«  betireea  9  aad  0$  Bdfnbaif^h  ale, 
6to7;  Porehestsr  aH  B  to  6.  Thbaveiage 
of  strong  ale  being  betwem  0  and  9;  toowH 
8to«t,6to7;  Loaddn porter aboat 4 (average); 
London  Iwewers*  smtdl  beer  between  1  and  S« 
(8ee  Baawiiro.)  •'The  distiaatlon  betweea 
ale  and  beer,  or  porter,  haa  been,"  says  Mn 
MKXiUoeh^  «aUy  elacidatid  by  Br.  Thomas 
Thomson  in  his  valuable  artfole  on  brewing  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Bnewe.  Brit/* 

«» Both  ale  and  beer  are- ia  Great  Britain  obi- 
tained  by  fermentation  frmn  the  malt  of  barleys 
bat  they  differ  from  each'  other  in  several  par« 
tiealare.  Ale  is  lighfreoloared,  brisk,  and 
sweetish,  or  at  least  Iree  from, bitter;  while 
beer  is  dalk-^olotited,  bitter,  sad  macfa  lesa 
brisk.  What  is  called  piHet  in  Bngland  is  a 
speeiee  of  beer;  and  the  term  'porter,'  at  prci* 
sent  signifies  what  was  formerly  called  Mtrong 
beet.  The  original  diibrenoe  between  ale  and 
beer  was  owing  to  the  malt  from  which  they 
were  prepared;  ale  mah  wais  dried  at  a  very 
low  heat,  and  ooaseqaentiy  whs  of  a  pale  co« 
loor«  while  beer  or  porter  malt  was  dried  at  a 
higher  temperature,  and  had  of  consequence 
acquired  a  brown  colour.  This  incipient 
charring  had  developed  a  peculiar  and  agree* 
able  bitter  taste,- which  was  communicated  to 
die  beeriOong  Wiethe  dark  ookar.    This  bi^ 


Itr  taste  rtndeml  beer  moi«  a^neaalkle  to  tibe 
palate  and  less  mjunoiu  to  the  constitQtioA 
than  ale.  It  was  consequently  manufactured 
in  greater  quantities,  and  soon  became  the 
common  drink  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Engiaad. 
When  m&lt  became  high  priced,  in  oobs»> 
quence  of  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  it,  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  price  of  barley  whioh 
took  place  during  the  war  of  the  French  rev^* 
lution,  the  brewers  found  oat  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  wort  of  a  giyen  strength  could  be 
prepared  from  pale  maU  thaa  from  hnmn 
malt  The  consequence  was,  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  pale  malt  was  substituted 
for  brown  malt  in  the  brewing  oi  porter  and 
beer.  The  wort,  of  course,  was  much  paler 
thaa  before,  and  it  waated  that  agreeable  bitter 
flavour  which  characterised  porter,  and  made 
it  BO  much  relished  by  most  palates.  At  the 
same  time  various  substimtes  were  tried  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  agreeable  bitter  com* 
municated  to  porter  by  the  use  of  brown  malt ; 
quassia,  coccultts  indicus,  and  we  believe  even 
opium,  were  employed  in  sncoessum ;  but  none 
of  them  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  suA- 
Oiently."  The  usq  of  the  articles  other  than 
malt,  r^erred  to  by  Dr.  Thomson,  has  been  ex- 
pressly forbidden  imder  heayv  penalties  by 
repeated  acts  of  parliament  u.  ISnglaad,  the 
classification  of  the  dtfereat  sorts  of  beer  ae* 
cording  to  their  strength,  originated  in  the 
duties  laid  i^on  them ;  and  now  that  these  dn* 
ties  have  been  repealed,  ale.  and  beer  may  be 
brewed  of  any  degree  of  strength. 

The  duty  on  beer  being  repealed  in  1830, 
there  are  no  later  accounts  of  the  quantity 
brewed. 

The  number  of  barrels  of.  strong  beer 
brewed  in  Scotland  in  the  five  years  ending 
1830,  was  607,787;  table  beer,  1,888^00; 
amount  of  duty  paid  thereon,  888,186iL  (PmL 
Paper,  No.  100,  Sess.  1880.) 
.  No  account  has  been  kept  of  the  quaatiQr 
of  beer  brewed  in  Ireland  since  1800,  when  it 
amounted  to  000,800  barrels.  {Moreumdon,  /a- 
Uudeaiing  Idqmn^  p.  86&)  Perhaps  it  may 
now  amount  to  from  1,000,000  to  1,300,000  bar* 
lels.  Ale  or  beer  exported  to  foreign  parts  is 
sUowed  a  drawback  of  fit.  the  barrel  of  80 
gallons,  Imperial  measure.  The  number  of 
barrels  of  strong  beer  annually  exported  is, 
from  England,  abput  70,000  barrels ;  Ireland, 
15,000,  and  Bcodaad,  8^000.  (itf'Cu/fedk's  Csm. 

.  BEES  (Sax  beo,  Lat  apiu).  These  indus- 
trious and  useful  insects  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  classes,  and  will  repay  the  utmost 
•are  that  can  be  taken  in  their  management 

No  farm  or  cottage  garden  is  complete  with- 
out a  row  of  these  busy  little  colonies,  with 
their  wann,  neat  straw  roofs,  and  their  own 
particular,  fragrant  bed  of  thyme,  in  which 
they  especially  delight  Select  a  sheltered  part 
of  the  garden,  screened  by  a  wall  or  hedge 
from  the  cutting  north  and  easterly  winds ;  let 
them  enjoy  a  southern  sun,  but  do  not  place 
them  facing  his  early  beams,  because  bees 
must  never  be  tempted  to  quit  their  hive  in 
the  heavy  morning  dew,  which  clogs  their 
limbs  and  impedes  their  flight  Place  them,  if 
HMsible,  near  a  running  stream,  as  tfiey  de- 
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U^  in  pIsDly  sf  water «  tetif  i 
iheir  easy  reach,  place  paas  of  firesh  water 
near  the  hives,  in  which  miz  a  little  comaaoa 
salt;  and  let  bits  of  stick  desS  on  .the  sarfiaee, 
to  enable  bees  to  drink  safely,  iasiead  oi  sli|^ 
ping  down  the  smooth  sides  of  the  veaael,  and 
pensh.  Never  place  hives  in  arooftd  ataadi 
it  heats  them,  aad  induces  the  bees  fsaqateatly 
to  form  condxi  outside  of  their  hives  instfad 
of  Bwarmiag.  Let  the  space  b^fors  the  kiws 
be  perfectly  clear  of  bushes,  trees,  aad  ewory 
impedimeat  to  their  movsmeat,  that  they  may 
wing  their  way  easily  to  seek  for  fisod,  wmSk  ro- 
tura  without  anaoyanee.  Bees,  relnming 
heavily  laden  aad  weamd,  are  unable  te  bear 
up  agaiast  any  object,  should  they  hit  ttena 
selves  aad  lalL  Let  their  passage  to  a»d  &cMBa 
their  hxves  be  dear ;  bat  trees  and  hashes  ia 
the  vicinity  of  their  residence  are  advisable* 
as  Ihey  preseat  eoaveaieat  spots  for  swartas 
to  settle  which  might  otherwise  go  beyoad 
sight  or  laach.  A  swasm  seldom  goes  Car 
from  heme,  anless  the  gardeais  aaprovided 
with  resting  pier es,  to  sMraet  the  qaeea,  wte 
takes  refuge  ia  die  nearest  sheller.  Ia  the 
moath  of  November  Bsmove  your  hives  upon, 
their  stools,!  into  a  cool,  dry,  and  shady  roon^ 
outhouse,  or  eellar,  where  they  will  be  pnoteel* 
ed. as  well  fipom  the  winter  ana  as  from  the 
ibosts.  Warm  days  iawinlcr  often  tempi  bees 
to  quit  their  cells,  aad  the  ehiiUug  air  aaaaba 
aad  destroys  them.  Let  them  remain  thus  aa* 
til  Febnaury  or  Mai«h,  should  the  ^riag  ha 
late  and  ooUL  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  slap- 
ping the  mouth  of  the  hive  with  clay ;  the  bees 
will  sooa  make  their  way  through  it  JKweee 
ikem.  Bees  are  very  subject  to  adisease  ia  ibe 
ming^  similar  to  dysenlsfy.  Belbre  you  plaee 
the  hives  in  their  summer  quartan^  eaamiaa 
the  state  of  the  bees  by  auniiig  up  (he  hive, 
and  aoCieing  the  smell  proeefdiiig  fom  it  If 
the  bees  are  healthy,  the  odoar  will  be  that  of 
heated  wax;  but  if  diseased,  it  will  wpptmr' 
like  that  of  putrefaction.  In  this  case,  a  sniall 
quantity- of  port  wine  <»r  brandy  mixed  with 
Uieir  food  will  restore  theoL  In  the  early 
spring  feed  them,  aad  do  the  same  wbea  the 
flowers  pass  away  in  autumn,  until  they 
are  taken  into  the  house ;  then  distarb  them 
no  more.  The  proper  food  is  beer  and  sagar, 
in  the  proportioa  of  one  pound  to  aqaart;  boil 
it  five  oiiautes  only.  In  May,  bees  begia  to 
swana,  if  the  weather  is  wana.  Newaaddiy 
hives  mast  be  prepared  without  any  doorway ; 
the  entrance  must  be  cut  in  the  stool.  This  is 
recommeaded  by  <*An  Oxford  Coaservaiive 
Bee  Keeper.*' 

Sticks  across  the  inside  of  the  hiva  are  ase- 
less,  and  very  iaconvenient  Let  the  hive  be 
well  washed  with  beer  and  sugar  before  yom. 
shake  the  bees  into  it  Afisr  swarming,  place 
it  upoa  a  doth  with  one  side  raised  apoa  a 
stone;  shade  it  with  boughs, aad  let  iialoae 
till  quite  dusk,  then  remove  it  to  the  stool 
where  itw  to  staad.  The  «  Oxford  Bee  Keeper^ 
advises  food  to  be  givsa  to  a  swarm  after  hiv* 
ing,  for  three  or  fow  days.  Large  hives  are 
best;  they  do  not  conaome  more  food  thaa 
smsll  ones ;  this  is  a  fact,  and  the  same  writer 
mMttions  it  Smarts  aad  casts  are  the  seeoad 
aad  third  swarms  Iron  a  hive:  ifaej  aeldoia 


Mve  tbvagh  lfc« -vnter,  aadt  ovghr  to  be  imited 
10  Mek«dlier»  or  to  a  veak  hive.  This  is  the 
jfhsk  neoouMMied  by  sererml  writen;  as 
sbo  mofaiiig  m  oaait  or  cast  to  the  parent 
Ure,  if  y«Ni  have  bo  hiye  weak  enough  to  re- 
qeire  an  inctreaee  of  nnaibers.  In  vbui  last 
eise,  Hwah  reoonmeiids  the  following  plan : 
Fliee  te  back  of  a  chairparallel  with  the 
CBtnace  of  the  hire,  orer  which  spread  a 
sheet;  thoA  h&lding  the  hive  cantaining  the 
mart  over  it»  give  a  few  sharp  knocks  at  the 
lop^aiid  the  beeo  will  imnedialeljr  iall  down 
en  the  ofadi;  proeeed  then,  either  with  yonr 
fiagcr  er  a  stiek^  to  guide  a  few  of  the  bees  to 
the  cntiBBOBof  tbe  parent  hive»  and  thev  will 
iasiantlf  cfowdintoit.  The  qoeen  bee  shonld 
ke  ean^  and  oaeared  as  they  proceed;  if  this 
isnotdsae»lheylri11  her,b«t  in  aless  mercifnl 

To  finrm  a  Josetienof  two  weak  hives,  or  a 
twmn  and  a  Mve»  Hoish  discovered  the  fol- 
bwiag  Bettod:  Smoke  each  hive,  as  if  for 
tohini^  ea^y  with  a  less  destmctive  fame, 
wUeh  wiQ  be  mesliMMd  presently.  Spread 
sU  the  bees  of  one  hive  vpon  a  table,  and 
lesreh  caieAdlf  Ibr  the  ^neen;  destroy  her; 
sweep  the  been  of  both  hives  together  into  one, 
qiriafcUBg  thsnk  with  soma  beer  and  sogar 
Bind;  leplaee  the  hive.  The  fongns  need 
fersaokiDg  beeaisthal  ceiled  frog's  cheese, 
iMnd  in  duip  meadows ;  take  the  largest,  and 
pet  it  iBio  a  bogi  sqaaeae  it  to  half  its  sise, 
Ibea^ilin  an  oven  or  before  the  fire, but 
Bot  by  a  very  ^niek  heat.  Take  a  piece  of 
tint  diied  Ibai^aa,  the  eise  of  two  eggs,  and  pot 


itiaaitiBkqiiiialoae'end,and  sharp  at  the 
Mber,  wtteh  is  to  be  i9DSd  into  the  bottom  of  an 
019^  hite  toned  vpeide'dowai,  to  rooeive  the 
tiiftfed  bees  as  they  ISUl. 

To  neveat  -swarming,  tbe  «Ozford  Bee 
Kemr  reeommaads  Uiis  treatment  >^ 

"  len  see  in  *e  following  fignre  a  wooden 


botim beavi,  wiih  the  doorway a^ont  in  it 

hlttt  aaolher  doorwi^,  b  h^  on  the  right  side. 

Tie  nag  is  meaal  io  show  where  a  hive  stands 

«it.  Tbe  otter  bottom  board  is  just  like  it, 

^  tbe  seeoad  doorway  is  on  the  left  hand,  so 

I*  V)  it  ea^  to  the  side  vntraace  of  the  first 

boiii  when  pushed  close  together.    As  soon 

Kile  bees  b^in  tDhaagont^inMay,  poshthe 

^  teaide  elese  together.    In  the  evening, 

vlksdicy  arraUin,  stop  ^  the  entrance  on, 

^«lwathenghthaiidoae6A.  Put  an  empty 

Uve  OS  ihe  new  board*  with  a  glass  worked 

at9  the  boek  for  obeervatimi.    Each  doorway 

^«  Urof  tin  laid  over  as  mneh  of  it  as  juts 

Mbefeadttehive.  The  bees  most  then  find 

te vayoot  by  dM  new  doorway  ^  mb  it  with 

\M§  honey,  mid  tihev  wiU  sopn  take  to  it. 

^1^  the  seeond  hive  is  full,  remove  it  thus : 

b  ihe  hesi  ef  dieday,  when  many  bees  are  out, 

jjp  a  pieeeof  tin  or  card  between  the  two 

^<nn9*»ibut'imaia  doorway  e  a  aiui  open 
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die  old  doorway  a  a.  If  the  bees  go  on  woridag 
quietly  all  day,  yon  will  be  sure  that  the  queen 
is  in  the  old  hive,  and  all  is  right  About  half 
an  hour  before  dusk,  open  again  the  doorway 
e  e,  and  the  bees,  fri^tened  by  their  long  im- 
prisonment, will  hnrry  from  one  doorway  to 
another  to  join  the  queen.  As  soon. as  they  are 
gone,  take  away  the  full  hive  for  yourself.  If 
die  old  hive  is  very  uneasy  all  day,  you  may 
be  sure  the  queen  is  shut  up  in  the  new  hive : 
if  so,  draw  out  the  card  or  tin  to  join  them 
again,  and  wait  till  another  day." 

Never  destroy  a  bee ;  this  is  the  first  great 
principle  in  their  treatment  Bees  only  live 
one  year,  therefore,  by  killing  them  in  Septem- 
ber, yon  destroy  the  young  vigorous  ones 
ready  to  work  the  following  spring :  the  year* 
old  bees  die  in  August  When  a  hive  is  to  be 
taken,  smoke  the  bees  as  directed  for  joining 
hives;  replace  them  in  a  fresh  hive,  taking 
care  to  ascertain  that  the  queen  is  safe  among 
them,  and  feed  them  through  the  autumn  and 
spring;  they  will  be  ready  to  work  with  the 
rest,  and  a  uve  is  thus  added  to  the  general 
stock.  The  queen  is  easily  known  from  the 
working  bees,  as  the  size  is  larger. 

By  fumigating  the  bees  with  tobacco  smoke 
.while  operating  upon  a  hive,  they  are  rendered 
perfectly  harmless.  It  is  well  to  protect  the 
face,  neck,  and  hands,  to  prevent  alarm  or  the 
chance  of  accident  When  stung,  extract  the 
sting,  and  apply  Goulard  water  immediately, 
or  l^idanum,  or  sweet  oiL  In  February  bees 
first  begin  their  labours.  May  is  their  busiest 
month.  In  November  their  labours  end,  and 
they  remain  torpid  for  the  winter.  For  more 
particular  instructions,  see  Huish  en  Beetg  The 
Conservative  Bee  Keeper's  Lttter  to  Coliagera  / 
WUdmak^eTVeatueonBetB;  The  Honiy  Bee,  ly 
Dr.  Bevanf  Penny  Cyclo,:  Qtuart.  Joum.  ofAgr. 
voL  ii.  p.  594;  Baxter's  Agr.  Lib,  pp.  46 — 63. 

Several  of  these  treatises  have  been  repub* 
lished  in  the  United  States,  where,  besides 
separate  works  npon  the  subjects,  the  agricul* 
tural  periodicals  and  newspapers  abound  with 
snggestions  and  instructions  relative  to  the 
management  of  bees,  dbc 

Loudon,  in  his  lately  published  EneyehpsBdia 
of  AgrieuMuirey  says,  that  after  all  that  has  been 
done  in  England  France,  and  Italy,  the  bee 
is  still  more  suocessftilly  managed  and  finer 
honey  produced  in  Poland,  by  persons  who 
aever  saw  a  work  on  the  subject,  or  heard  of 
the  mode  of  depriving  bees  of  their  honey 
without  taking  their  lives.  Much  as  has  been 
written  in  France  and  England  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  is,  he  observes,  still  found  the  best 
mode  to  destroy  the  bee  in  taking  the  honey,  a 
practice  for  which  he  thinks  unanswerable 
reasons  are  given  by  La  Oren^,  a  French 
apiarian,  and  which  is  allowed  to  be  conclu- 
sive as  to  profit  even  by  Huish. 

« Suffocation  is  performed  when  the  season 
of  flowers  begins  to  decline,  and  generally  in 
October.  The  smoke  of  paper,  or  rag  soaked 
or  smeared  with  melted  sulphur,  is  introduced 
to  the  hive,  by  placing  it  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground  where  a  few  shreds  of  these  articles 
are  undergoing  a  smothering  combustion ;  or 
the  full  hive  may  be  placed  on  an  empty  one, 
inverted  as  in  partial  deprivation,  and  the  sul- 
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f^hnroiis  smoke  introduced  by  fbmigxtitig  M- 
ows,  &c.  The  bees  will  fall  from  the  npper 
to  the  lower  hive  in  a  few  minutes,  when  they 
may  be  removed  and  buried  to  prevent  re- 
suscitation. Such  a  death  seems  one  of  the 
easiest,  both  to  the  insects  themselves  and  to 
human  feelings.  Indeed,  the  mere  depriration 
of  life,  to  animals  not  endowed  with  sentiment 
or  reflection,  is  reduced  to  the  precise  pain  of 
the  moment,  without  reference  to  the  past  or 
the  future ;  and  as  each  pulsationnf  diis  pain 
increases  in  effect  on  the  one  hand,  so,  on  die 
other,  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  it  diminishes. 
Civilized  man  is  the  only  animal  to  whom 
death  has  terrors,  and  hence  the  origin  of  that 
false  humanity  which  condemns  the  killing  of 
bees  in  order  to  obtain  their  honey,  but  which 
might,  with  as  much  justice,  be  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  almost  every  other  ani- 
mal used  in  domestic  economy,  as  fowls, 
game,  fish,  cattle,  &c/'  (Encye.  of  AgtieuHuft, 
7614.) 

As  to  the  best  situation  for  bees  during 
.their  working  season,  this  must  depend  upon 
circumstances  of  climatfe  and  locality.  In 
southerly  latitudes  and  warm  exposures, — 
where  the  climate  will  Admit  of  ttie  hives  re- 
inaining  upon  the  stands  during  winter, — ^it 
may  still  be  advisable  to  give  some  shelter, 
and  the  principal  object  should  be  to  ward 
off  the  sun,  the  warmth  from  which  ifivite^ 
the  bees  to  fly  abroad  at  an  unprofitable  sea- 
son, and  makes  thim  sensitive  to  the  sudden 
spells  of  cold  experienced  throu]ghout  the 
United  States.  In  summer,  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  sun  should  certainly  he  ^tirarded  off  by 
sheds  and  suitable  shades,  althoufifh  it  is  im- 
Jjroper  to  oblige  the  bees  to  pass  mrough  bar- 
riers of  boughs  and  bushes.  The  heat  accu- 
mulated by  objects  e:tposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  oflen  increases  to  180^  or  140^  of 
^'ahrenheit,  a  temperature  which  must  be  in- 
jurious, not  only  to  the  bees  themstelves,  but 
to  their  honey  and  wax.  Whitewashing  the 
hives  and  stands  will  tend  much  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  heat  The  hives  may 
front  the  east,  south-eaist,  or  south-west,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

In  the  northerly  portions  of  the  United 
States,  means  are  generally  used  to  protect  the 
swarms  in  winter,  by  removal  to  some  cool  and 
dry  out-house  or  cellar.  Some  bury  the  hives 
either  partly  or  entirely  under  ground,  as  is 
practised  with  many  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
place  should  be  v^ry  dry,  and  the  hives  set 
upon  clean  straw,  without  any  bottom  board 
to  rest  on,  one  side  being  raised  about  two 
Inches  by  means  of  a  stick  or  stone.  An 
empty  space  must  be  left  around,  three  times 
the  size  of  the  hive,  covered  over  with  bridging 
and  earth,  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  in  depth, 
heaped  up  well  so  as  to  turn  off  water.  Tncy 
may  remain  thus  covered  about  three  months. 
Whilst,  some  persons  contend  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  bees  against  the  extreme 
cold  of  American  winters,  others  deem  it  not 
only  useless,  but  destructive  to  the  health  arid 
welfare  of  swarms  to  remove  the  hives  from 
their  usual  situations,  however  exposed  these 
may  be.  Among  apiarians  who  disapprove  of 
the  removal  of  hives  hi  Ihe  winter,  is  Dr.  I. 


V.  O.  SiriiiH,  of  HeMoft*  itksb,  ht  k  i 
duodecimo  volmne  ef  lAxMit  a  hoDdiM  P*9^ 
<'Oii  the  PraetiettMlity  of  Cultivating' the  Ho- 
ney  Bee  in  Maritime  Toiras  Aitd  Giliei*  as  a 
source  of  Domedtie  fioenoiay  aad  Proii/* 
holds  the  following  tflSttttioity>-*- 

<*  During  die  aeaton  of  t«0t»  trcfm  the  fint  of 
October  to  the  fir^  or  middle  tff  A|*nl,  ihe 
quantity  of  honey  oonatttted  by  iiacb  a  hive 
as  has  been  sfsiokfen  of,  a#  wotfk  kadyiaii, 
varies  according  10  the  tfvemge  tgayLraiaw 
of  the  weather,  frotb  ten  to  twenty  p6un^.  It 
is  better  that  tiiebees  shiHild  hairetooi 
than  too  little  th  etore.  Th#y  are  very  i 
mica]  in  tiie  expenditate  of  febd«  and  ttanfer^ 
there  is  nc  risk  in  tiustihg  Uie«i  with  treil 
stocked  granaries.  All  hivee  8ioii4<haT»  M 
wei^  marked  on  4hc  back^awiiiebwiM  anatile 
the  manager  to  judge  pretty  aocaralely  of  tte 
quantity  of  honey  <Ui(i  i^nx  oa  iaadk  Taking 
^ve  pounds  as  the  standard  wc^ttsf  the  teai^ 
and  a  half  pound  df  wax  to  mmy  ^iteen 
pounds  of  honey,  nhaeist  Ihe  anct/fUBSiity  of 
honey  can  thus  be  toftfewiwd.  Wf  rule  hat 
inyariabiy  be^,  to  let  the  Wees  reataih  ia  waa- 
ter,  whefevcr  they  have  stbc^  ^Utocogh  tbe  i 
tner ;  all  attempts  on  iay  ptit  to  irfeiytea  i 
(br  the  inclemenciea  <tf  affir  ~" 
iiivariably  anticipate,  and  L 
ed  to  by  the  bees  ^eiAeelvoft 

« Peeling  peoidi**  MmmkamiMnL  ft^  4 
swanb,  two  'years  steae^  wtaoae  bteak  loiBali^ 
T  feared.  Would  be  the  certata  daetnielioB  of  the 
hive  before  epriikg.  ihey  wers  plaeedia  ibe  loi»> 
by6faniidjicentblilidingforeaaiA>tt«  In  the 
month  of  Mai^h,  discevteriag  Uni  tiieroaadb 
of  i9iem  were  dead  on  lite'  floor,  and  that  the 
bees  wei^  sifeftly,  they  wcrr^  oartied  haek  «e 
their  old  stand  in  the  open  air,  at  thw  tiUBaut 
of  a  high,  ei^pdNed  ^n,  whnte  liiay  were  per- 
fectly Tcstored  to  health  in  tbnit  la^Vw  days. 
If  dkey  are  hoilsed  in  winter^  tie  totfiiitf  wtaich 
seems  to  be  constitutionaily  requisite,  both  for 
the  ^tnre  h^aMi  of  the  bee,  and^«  saving  of 
its  honey,  is  obviated,  and  indispoeitito,  ia 
consequence  of  instantly  feeding,  withotit  ex- 
ercise, is  the  invariable  result  The  ^Ider 
they  are,  the  better:  I  am  fully  persnaded  that 
bees,  in  tiieir  hive,  cannot  be  froien  to  deaHi. 
Animation  may  be  suspended  several  weeks 
or  months  wifli  hnpu!bify*-vitati^m^aMr^ 
appertain  to  oi^anited  nmtter;  toot,  wdiaa  thfe 
genial  warmth  of  epttiig  xkmM  gently  oo^  tiait 
little  spark  of  life  ia  again  rekindled  dftto.  vigo> 
rous  flame. 

''On  the  9l8t  of  March,  1€»1,  in^etaqpaa^^ 
with  Mr.  J.  a  aCMsene^  %e  examsatad  kkkvt 
of  bees  that  had,  prcMbly,  ^ffied  ibr  Want  ctf 
proper  ventilation.  There  were*twtr  liMibsaBd 
two  hundred  bees.  A  covaMon  flint  tunklar 
contained  one  thoaaaad«  weigfalni^  bk  Mulcaa 
and  a  half.  It  was  obvious  they  did  not  ^a 
of  starvation,  as  there  was  a  jgdbA  ^npl^ly  of 
beautiful  honey,  which,  togedrtrwifli  the  oomls 
weighed  twenty-two  pounds*  AUoana^  one 
half  pound  Of  cell  comb  fbr  taeUiag  evei^  fif- 
teen pounds  of  hon^,  the  ^aaaiilf  wfas 'easier 
ascertained.  Taking  this  i^  eonneetiQB  WHh 
that  which  was  taken  from  tl^eah  ia  Ato  iwUaaa. 
and  at  the  same  time  admittin|r^^'"^ft^  ktt»- 
dtad  bees  wen  lost  >f 'hi|^*i 


sloRBs»  aid  MD^fi^MCB,  ttie  irhok  eolotky  coil* 
listed,  cfipBaUf,  oC  tliii^^vo  Imikdrad  bees, 
«4iidi,  io  eiglit  weeks,  or  tkovabonts,  colleen 
ed  Uie  vuc,  ooastmeted  tke  oeUs,  aiid  made 
over  one  kandred  poimda  of  kooey,  in  a  gwr* 
dfio  OB  Peraberton's  Hill,  nearlj  in  the  oentrc 
ofBostoa!  It  skoiUd  be  Mmarked,  clttt  a  bee 
•Bsweria^  the  seneral  desonptioA  of  the  qneen, 
as  it  relates  lo  extamai  appearance,  was  foond 
IB  a  elaster  of  dead  onaa.  Not  a  drona  was 
^iietfvered,  nor  a  yoasg  bae  in  vty  stagtf  of 
iafaaef." 

It  is  fn)baA>la  that  bees  can  pteaerre  their 
Titatiif  in  oidinarsr  hires  exposed  to  the  most 
inteBseeoldySo  long  as  they  remain  in  the  torpid 
cmditiini  m  whieh  they  are  prepared  for  the 
worst  Sat  when  rooaed  firm  this  oondiiion 
by  the  oeeaneaee  sC  a  pcvmamre.warm  spell, 
ihej  an  then  rendered  aensitiva  «d  the  affisots 
of  eold,  and  when  this  oomes  upon  (hem  sa(&- 
dralf  aad  with  aevetitf,  they  perish  under  it 
The  great  object  therefore  appears  to  be,  to 
place  die  swanns  dmini^'winter  in  some  dry 
Btnatioaii^ers  tbay  may  be  kept  at  acool  and 
«|aaUe  temperatare.  ▲  good  dry  and  cool 
ceQar  nast  answer  all  the  purposes  admira* 
Uy,  tad  from  sack  a  sitaation.  it  is  easy  to 
RiBore  then  oeoaaioaally,  in  food  mild  wear 
Iher,  and  five  them  an  airiag« 

London,  who  adapts  the  Tisws  of  Howtson 
•Bd  Hiuih,  saya  ihai  tibe  Iml  flwMs/ amf/omi 
for  hiffcs  is  a  atraar  Ihimble,  or  flower^pot^ 
piani  ia  aa  inverted  pooitioB.  Hires  made 
of  strew,  aa  now  in  wee,  hsTs  a  great  adran* 
tage  over  ihoae  made  of  wood  and  other  mats* 
liah,  from  the  efiictnal  defence  they  afford 
agaiaat  the  extiamas  of  heat  in  svmmer  and 
cold  iBwintBr.  A  IvlVsiaed  straw  hire  wiU 
luld  ihTBepcoksi  a  aaaaUNiized,  from  one  and 
aUfi»tw»  peeks.  (Bmyt.  if  Jigric.) 

ntfiOmgtf  kem  is  generally  deferred  till 


rspiingf  bat  this  is  a  moaC  enroneons 

pnctiee:  hires  sliovdd  be  examined  in  the 

Mvie  of  the  aaontli  of  tikepiember,  or  aboat 

ibe  limeof  hilling  die  drones;  and  if  a  latge 

kive  does  not  weigia  thirty  ponnda,  it  will  be 

•Mecaaiy  to  allow  it  half  a  poand  of  honey, 

•rthe same qnaatity  ef  soft  sogar  made  into 

^Pifcrefeiy  povMl  that  is  deficient  of  that 

2^t;  and  in  Hke  proportion  to  smaller  hives. 

Vbis  vorii  masi  not  be  dehtyed,  that  time  may 

W  pvca  frr  the  baea  lo  make  the  deposit  in 

ibeir  eiapty  aeUs  bafive  tiic^  are  nndacad  k>r* 

pd  by  the  ecM.     Sugar  sunply  dissolved  in 

v>ter  (vhieh  is  a  common  practice),  and  su* 

S>r  boilsd  in  water  into  a  symp,  form  com- 

innds  vety  dilhrently  suited  for  the  winter 

Jw  of  bees.  When  the  former  is  wanted  for 

■jjr  iBBBediate  nouishment,  as  in  spring,  it 

|>w  aaswer  ei|nally  as  a  symp ;  bvt  if  to  be 

wd  «p  u  a  store,  the  heat  of  the  hive  qnickly 

^j^yatiag  the  water,  leaves  the  sugar  in  diy 

^rttab,  not  to  be  acted  npon  by  the  tnmlu 

"J^bees.  Hires  may  be  killed  with  hunger 

™e  tone  poanda^  weight  of  sugar  remain 

■^  slate  m  their  cells.    The  boiling  of  sa- 

P'^^iasynip  Ibnas  a  closer  combinatioil  with 

■t^mer,  by  which  it  is  prerented  from  fljring 

^SBda  eoBsisteaoe  resembling  that  of  hone^ 

"^isiii  Howison  has  had  fireqnent  expen* 

*^«(biff«8»aotsoaiaunpgapoaBd  of  hoaey, 


pmerved  iii  perfect  heahli  throogfa  tiie  winter 
with  sngar  so  prepai^d,  when  given  in  proper 
time  and  in  siiffieient  quantity* 

In  tiie  article  from  Loudon,  from  which  wa 
are  now  quoting,  it  is  recommended  to  yrUed 
kivet  from  cM,  by  covering  them  with  straw 
or  rushes,  about  the  end  of  September,  of 
later,  according  to  the  climate  and  season* 
This  perimps  only  api^s  to  board  hires,  as 
those  made  of  &ick  lye^straw  or  rushes  wil| 
do  without  additional  covermg.  WeU  protect* 
cd  hires  always  prosper  bettisr  the  following 
season  than  snch  as  hare  not  been  covered* 
In  October,  the  aperture  at  which  the  bees 
enter  should  generally  be  narrowed,  so  liiat 
only  one  bee  may  pass  at  a  time.  Indeed,  as 
a  very  amall  portion  of  air  is  aeoessary  for 
bees  in  their  torpid  state,  it  were  better  during 
aarere  frosts  to  be  entirely  shut  up,  as  num* 
hers  of  them  are  often  lost  from  being  enticed 
to  qait  the  hive  by  the  sunshiaa  of  a  winter 
day.  It  will,  howerer,  be  proper  at  times  to 
remore,.bya  crooked  wire  or  similar  instru* 
meat,  the  dead  bees  and  other  filth,  which  the 
liring  at  this  season  axe  unable  to  perform  of 
themselres.  To  hires  whose  stock  of  honey 
was  sufficicttt  for  their  maintenance,  or  those 
to  which  a  proper  quantity  of  sugar  had  beed 
given  for  diat  purpose,  no  fur&er  attentioa 
will  be  neceasiuy  until  the  breeding  season 
arrives.  This,  in  waim  sitaations,  generally 
takes  place  about  the  beginning  of  Hay ;  and 
in  eold,  aboot  a  month  after.  The  young  beea^ 
for  a  abort  time  pcerioos  to  their  learing  their 
cells,  and  some  afber,  require  being  fed  with 
the  same  regularity  Uiat  young  birds  are  by 
their  parenta;  and  If  the  store  in  the  hire  be 
exhausted,  and  the  weather  such  as  not  to  ad* 
mit  of  the  working  bees  going  abroad  to  col* 
lect  food  in  sufficient  quantity  for  themselras 
and  their  brood,  the  powerful  principls  of 
affection  for  their  yoong  oompels  them  to  part 
with  what  is  not  enough  for  their  support  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  lires.  To  prevent 
such  acoadenta,  it  is  adrisable,  if  during  the 
breading  season  it  rain  for  two  suocessire 
days,  to  feed  all  the  bees  indisoriminaaely,  ail 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  those  only 
which  require  it 

The  noarmmff  of  bttt  generally  commences 
in  June,  in  some  seasons  earlier,  and  in  oold 
climates  or  seasons  later.  The  first  swarming 
is  so  long  preceded  by  the  appearance  of 
drones,  and  hanging  out  of  workbig  bees,  that 
if  the  time  of  their  learing  the  hire  is  not  ob* 
serred,  it  must  be  owing  to  want  of  care.  Tha 
signs  of  the  second  are,  howerer,  more  equa* 
rocal,  the  most  certain  being  that  of  the  queen> 
a  day  or  two  before  swarming,  at  interrals  of 
a  few  minutes,  giving  out  a  sound  a  good  deal 
resembling  that  of  a  cricket  It  freqaeatly 
happens  ^t  the  swarm  will  leare  the  old 
hire,  and  retam  again  sereral  times,  which  is 
always  owing  to  the  queen  not  hariiig  accom- 
panied them,  or  from  baring  dropped  on  tha 
ground,  being  too  young  to  fly  to  a  distance* 
Ck>08eberry,  currant,  or  odier  low  bushes, 
should  be  planted  at  a  short  distance  from  tha 
hires,  for  the  bees  to  swarm  upon,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  fly  away;  by  attending  to  this» 
Howisoa  ha^  not  isst  a  saraim  1^  •tmruag  fb« 
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several  years.  When  a  hire  yields  more  than  ' 
two  swanns,  these  should  uniformly  be  joined 
to  others  that  are  weak,  as,  from  the  lateness  ' 
of  the  season,  and  deficiency  in  number,  they 
will  otherwise  perish.  This  junction  is  easily 
formed,  by  inverting  at  night  the  hive  in  whien 
they  are,  and  placing  over  it  the  one  you  in- 
tend them  to  enter.  They  soon  ascend,  and 
apparently  with  no  opposition  from  the  former 
possessors.  Should  the  weather  for  some  days 
after  swarming  be  unfavourable  for  the  bees 
going  out,  they  must  be  fed  with  care  until  it 
clears  up,  otherwise  the  young  swarm  will  run 
a  great  risk  of  dying. 

The  honey  may  be  taken  from  hives  of  the 
common  construction  by  three  modes,  partial 
deprivation,  total  deprivation,  and  suffocation. 

Partial  deprivation  is  performed  abdut  the 
beginning  of  ^ptember*  Having  ascertained 
the  weight  of  the  hive,  and  consequently  the 
quantity  of  honeycomb  which  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted, begin  the  operation  as  soon  as  evening 
sets  in,  by  inverting  the  full  hive,  and  placing 
an  empty  one  over  it;  particular  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  two  hives  are  of  the  same  dia^ 
meter,  for  if  they  differ  in  their  dimensions  it 
will  no  be  possible  to  effect  the  driving  of  the 
bees.  The  hives  being  placed  on  each  other, 
a  sheet  or  large  table-cloth  must  be  tied  round 
them  at  their  place  of  junction,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  bees  from  molesting  the  operator. 
The  hives  being  thus  arranged,  beat  the  sides 
gently  with  a  stick  or  the  hand,  but  particular 
eaution  must  be  used  to  beat  it  on  those  parts 
to  which  the  combs  are  attached  and  which 
will  be  found  parallel  with  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  The  ascent  of  the  bees  into  the  upper 
hive  will  be  known  by  a  loud  humming  noise; 
in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  community  will 
have  ascended,  and  the  hive  Tiith  the  bees  in 
it  may  be  placed  upon  the  pedestal  from  which 
the  full  hive  was  removed.  The  hive  from 
which  the  bees  have  been  driven  must  dien 
be  taken  into  ihe  faou^e,  and  the  operation  of 
cutting  out  the  honeycomb  commenced.  Hav- 
ing eztraoted  the  requisite  quantity  of  comb, 
this  opportunity  must  be  embraced  of  inspect- 
ing the  hive,  and  of  cleaning  it  of  any  noxious 
matter.  In  cutting  the  combs,  however,  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  not  to  cut  into 
two  or  three  combs  at  once,  but  having  com- 
menced the  cutting  of  one,  to  pursue  it  to  the 
top  of  the  hive ;  and  this  caution  is  necessary 
for  two  reasons.  If  you  begin  the  cutting  of 
two  or  three  combs  at  one  time,  were  you  to 
abstract  the  whole  of  them  you  would  perhaps 
take  too  much ;  and  secondly,  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  comb  will  be  attended  with  very 
pernicious  consequences,  as  the  honey  would 
drop  from  the  cells  which  have  been  cut  in 
two,  and  then  the  bees,  on  being  returned  to 
their  native  hive,  might  be  drowned  in  their 
own  sweets*  The  bees  also,  in  their  return  to 
their  natural  domicile,  being  still  under  the 
impression  of  fear,  would  not  give  so  much 
attention  lo  the  honey  which  flows  from  the 
divided  cdls ;  and  as  it  would  fall  on  the  board, 
and  finom  that  on  the  ground,  the  bees  belonging 
to  the  other  hives  would  immediately  scent  the 
wasted  treasure,  and  a  general  attack  on  the  de- 
pnvated  hive  might  he  the  coasequsnce.  Tha 
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deprivation  of  the  honeycomb  being  effbcted« 
the  hive  may  be  returned  to  its  former  position, 
and  reversing  the  hive  which  contains  the 
bees,  and  placing  the  deprivated  hive  over  it, 
they  may  be  left  in  that  situation  till  morning, 
when  the  bees  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
possession  of  tiieir  native  hive,  and,  if  the 
season  proves  fine,  may  replenish  what  they 
have  lost    {Huith*t  TreaHte  on  Bees.) 

Total  deprivation  is  effected  in  Uie  same 
manner,  but  earlier  in  the  season,  immediately 
after  the  first  swarm ;  and  the  bees,  instead  of 
being  returned  to  a  remnant  of  honey  in  their 
old  hive,  remain  in  the  new  empty  one:  which 
they  will  sometimes,  though  rarely,  fill  with 
comb.  By  this  mode  it  is  to  be  observed,  very 
little  honey  is  obtained,  the  bees  in  June  and 
July  being  occupied  chiefly  in  breeding,  and 
one,  if  not  two,  swarms  are  lost.  {JMdon'» 
Eneue.  of  Agrieultuite,) 

The  mo&  of  suffocation  to  be  adopted  by 
those  who  prefer  destroying  bees  in  taking 
honey,  has  already  been  given. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
culture  of  such  plants  as  supply  the  bees  with 
the  best  food  and  materials  for  making  honey, 
such  as  thyme,  clover,  broom,  and  mustard,  &c. 

As  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists 
relative  to  the  construction  of  hives  and  ma- 
nagement of  bees,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
condense  the  views  upon  the  subject  enter- 
tained by  the  most  respectable  authorities.  It 
is  a  great  desideratum  that  honey  be  brought 
to  market  without  removal  firom  the  hive  in 
which  it  is  originally  deposited,  which  enables 
the  purchaser  to  keep  it  in  fine  condition  for 
any  length  of  time.  Few  "persoDS  win  pur- 
chase the  contents  of  a  very  large  hive,  ix^en 
honey  in  small  boxes  generally  sells  readily. 
Hence  one  great  advantage  of  having  the  hives 
constructed  in  sections,  which,  being  of  the 
same  size,  can  always  be  fitted  over  or  under 
each  other.  According  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Harasti,  a  skilfhl  bee-cultivator,  a  good  bee- 
hive ought  to  possess  the  following  properties : 
First,  it  should  be  capable  of  enlargement  or 
contraction  according  to  the  size  of  the  swarm. 
Secondly,  it  should  admit  of  being  opened 
without  disturbing  the  bees,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  it  from  insects,  increasing  or 
dividing  the  swarm,  ftc  Thirdly,  it  ahould 
be  so  constructed,  that  the  produce  may  be 
removed  without  injury  to  the  bees.  Fourthly, 
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it  dnold  be  istersaUjr  dean,  $niooth  and  fr6e 
from  cracks  or  flaws.  AU  these  properties 
seem  best  united  in  the  sectios-hive,  which  is 
coDStitated  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  square 
boxes  of  similar  size  as  U>  width,  placed  over 
each  other.  8ach  hiyes  are  cheap,  and  so 
simple  that  alnu»st  any  one  can  construct 
them.    (See  Fig.  1.) 

The  boxes  A,  B,  C,  D,  may  be  made  Arom 
ten  to  fourteen  inches  square  and  about  £ve 
inches  in  depth,  inside  measure.  Every  bee- 
keeper sboold  have  his  boxes  made  of  the 
same  size,  so  as  to  fit  on  to  each  other. 
Every  hive  must  have  a  common  top-board, 
a,  wluch  should  project  over  the  sides  of  the 
hive.  The  top-board  of  each  section  should 
have  about  sixteen  holes  bored  through  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  and  not  larger  than 
}  or  smaller  than  f  of  an  inch.  Or,  instead  of 
snch  holes,  chinks  of  proper  size  may  be  cut 
throqgjh  to  allow  the  bees  to  pass  up  and  down. 
At  the  lower  part  of  each  box  or  section,  in  front, 
there  moat  be  an  aperture  or  litUe  door,  c  c,c4» 
just  hi^  enough  to  let  the  bees  pass,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  The  lowermost  aper- 
ture, ^  is  to  be  left  open  at  first,  and  when  the 
hive  is  filled  the  upper  ones  may  be  succes- 
sively opened.  By  placing  over  the  holes  in  the 
top  of  the  upper  section,  glass  globes,  jars, 
tumblers,  or  boxes,  the  bees  will  rise  into  and 
fill  them  with  honey.  These  maybe  removed 
at  any  time  after  being  filled.  The  holes  in 
the  tops  of  the  hive  which  do  not  open  into  the 
glasses  or  boxes  should  of  course  be  plugged 
np.  These  glass  jars,  &e.  must  be  covered 
over  with  a  box  so  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 
Eveiy  box  or  section,  on  the  side  opposite  the 
little  door,  should  have  a  narrow  piece  of  glass 
inserted,  with  a  sliding  shutter,  by  drawing 
out  which  the  condition  of  the  hive  can  always 
be  inspected.  To  make  the  bees  place  their 
eombs  in  parallel  lines,  five  or  six  sticks  or  bars 
may  be  placed  at  the  top  of  every  section, 
nmning  from  front  to  rear.  The  bees  will  at- 
tach their  combs  to  these 
bars,  and  the  intermediate 
space  will  afibrd  suifl- 
eient  light  to  see  them 
work.  The  slides  cover- 
I  ing  the  glasses  should 
never  be  left  open  longer 
than  is  just  necessary 
'  for  purposes  of  inspec- 
9fg.  %.  tion. 

When  one  section  is  removed  from  the  top, 
awiie  or  kmg  thin  knife  must  ba  previou^y 
ran  betveen  this  and  the  one  immediatelv  be- 
bv,  so  as  to  destroy  the  attachments  Then 
nskOfve  the  ui^r  section,  placing  the  top  upon 
the  one  below,  which  is  now  the  highest  dlvi- 
tioa  of  Ae  hive.  Another  seetion  is  to  be 
ptaeed  beneath,  lifting  up  the  whole  hive  for 
tbe  purpose.  Sometimes  a  second  section  has 
to  be  put  under  daring  a  good  season.  If  the 
Bwm  is  not  very  large  three  or  even  two 
boies  will  be  soAcient  for  its  aocommodation. 
Tbe  boxes  or  sections  may  be  secured  upon 
csdi  other  by  buttons,  &,  b,  or  rabbits,  and  the 
joiats  eheed  with  eeaaent. 

A  good  swann  of  bees  should  weigh  five  or 
ospoondsy  and  <me  weighing  eight  pounds  is 


considered  litrge.  The  weight  diminishes  t^ 
one  pound.  Such  as  are  less  than  four  pounds 
weight  should  be  strengthened  by  a  small  ad- 
ditional swarm.  The  l^ives  ought  not  to  be  too 
large,  as  bees  are  apt  to  lose  time  in  filling  up 
vacancies  with  wax  instead  of  making  honey. 

Honey  collected  from  flowers  growing  in 
meadows,  pasture  lands,  trees,  and  cultivated 
crops,  is  almost  as  limpid  as  the  purest  oil,  and 
the  wax  nearly  as  white  as  snow.  Honey 
collected  from  buckwheat  has  a  harsh  taste. 
When  taken  once  in  two  years,  it  is  considere4 
richer  and  more  solid,  and  will  keep  better 
than  what  is  taken  every  year. 

Some  of  the  plants  from  which  bees  collect 
their  stores  possess  poisonous  properties  and 
impart  these  to  the  honey.  The  late  Dr.  B.  & 
Barton  wrote  an  interesting  and  valuable  pap 
per  Upon  this  subject,  which  is  published  in  the 
Thmsadwn»  of  the  American  rhikmpluecd  So* 
c»et^f  volume  5th.  The  plants  which,  in  the 
United  States,  most  frequently,  afford  poi- 
sonous honey,  are  the  dwarf  laurel  (Kalmia 
anfirusiifoUa),  and  the  great  laurel  {Kabmalatl' 
fMi)i  the  mountain  laurel  {Rhododindnn  nuan- 
mua),  wild  honey-suckle  (AxaUa  nudifiora), 
Jamestown  weed,  and  broad-leaved  moorwort 
of  the  south  (Andromeda  mariana).  Most  of 
these  plants  are  known  to  produce  poisonous 
honey,  whilst  a  few  of  them  are  only  suspi- 
cious. Of  the  trees  and  shrubs  resorted  to  by 
bees,  some  ftimish  them  with  the  farina  or 
flower-dust  which  yields  the  spring  food 
for  their  young, «—  some,  the  gummy  or  re- 
sinous exudations  or  secretions  from  which 
they  derive  the  propolis  or  wax  for  sealing  the 
hives  of  fresh  swarms,— whilst  others  yield 
them  honey  in  greater  or  less  purity.  The 
willow  is  much  resorted  to  by  bees  for  all  the 
objects  mentioned,  furnishing  the  farina,  the 
propolis,  and  honey-dew  (the  last  from  their 
aphides),  in  regular  succession.  When  swarms 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  American  sweet  gum 
or  styrax,  they  make  their  propolis  from  its 
fragrant  gum.  At  o^er  times  they  resort  to 
the  Athenian  poplar.  The  sweet  box  myrtle 
blooms  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  its  flowers 
are  always  thickly  beset  by  bees.  The  Eu- 
ropean, or  sweet-flowered  linden  or  lime  tree, 
is  likewise  greatly  resorted  to  by  bees  when 
in  bloom,  and  also  various  kinds  of  fruit  treesi 
especially  the  cherry  and  apple.  The  sweet 
juice  exuded  by  the  hickory  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  bees,  but  there  is  no,  American 
forest  tree  which  afibrds  them  such  ample 
supplies  of  the  most  limpid  honey  as  the  tulip 
poplar  of  the  Middle  States*  This  stupendous 
tree  sometimes  rises,  in  fertile  bottom-lands, 
above  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  having  a 
trunk  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a 
tree,  with  every  branch  ft'om  the  ground  to  the 
summit  coveted  with  splendid  tulips  is  a 
magnificent  sight,  and  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition when  within  reach  of  the  apiary. 

Among  the  very  great  variety  of  plans 
which  have  been  adopted  by  American  inge- 
nuity to  improve  the  bee  culture,  there  is  one 
which  has  acquired  much  celebrity  from  iu 
enabling  the  surplus  honey  to  be  taken  with- 
out destroying  the  bees,  which  most  persons 
prefer  doings    The  plan  referred  to,  is  that  of 
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Vlf.  Lfidft,  of  OMmeettent  By  it  tfte  bees  ue 
made  to  baild  their  cells  and  deposit  their  ho- 
-Bey  in  the  chamber  of  a  dwellingwhouse  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose,  in  neat  little  drawersi 
from  which  it  may  be  taken  fresh  by  the 
owner,  without  killing  the  bees.  The  hive  has 
^e  appearance  of,  and  is  in  part,  a  mahogany 
bnrean  or  sideboard,  with  drawers  above  and 
a  closet  below,  with  glass  doors.  This  case  or 
bureau  is  designed  to  be  placed  in  the  cham- 
ber of  a  house,  or  any  other  suitable  building, 
and  connected  with  the  open  air  or  outside 
of  the  house  by  a  tube  passing  througli  the 
wall.  The  bees  work  and  deposit  their  honey 
in  drawers.  When  these  or  any  of  them  are 
full,  or  it  is  desired  to  obtain  honey,  one  or 
more  of  them  may  be  taken  out,  the  bees  al- 
lowed to  eseape  into  the  otiier  part  of  the  hive, 
and  the  honey  taken  away.  The  glass  doors 
allow  the  woricing  of  the  bees  to  be  observed ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  spaoiousness,  eleanli*> 
ness,  and  even  the  more  regular  temperkture 
of  such  habitations,  render  them  the  more  in- 
dustrious and  su6(iessful. 

A  recent  plan  called  the  <<  Kentucky  Bee- 
house,*^  has  been  highly  commended  for  its 
^ccessfyil  adaptation,  conrenienee  and  cheap- 
ness. One  is  described  in  the  Parmer's  Cabi- 
tiet,  for  June,  1889,  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Fisher. 

«The  building  is  twelve  feet  long,  eight 
Wide,  and  seven  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the 
blate  or  ceiling  (the  floor  being  eighteen  inches 
from  the  grouhd),  ahd  consists  of  four  posts, 
elev^  feet  six  inches  long,  let  in  the  ground 
three  feet,  which  Is  weather-boarded  round, 
and  covered  Ih  so  as  to  prevent  the  bees  Drom 
getting  in  (he  house,  they  being  confined  in  eix 
boxes,  three  on  eithet  side  of  the  house,  plitced 
fifteen  inches  one  above  another* 

••Tlie  draw- 
ing (fig.  8)  re- 
presents a  side 
of  the  house, 
viewed  frdm 
without  Nos. 
1,  l,areoopper 
trtfoghs  run- 
ning round  the 
post,    halfway 
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between  the  floor  and  grotmd,  which  are  kept 
filled  with  water  to  prevent  ants  and  other 
insects  fVom  getting  in  the  house.  Nos.  1^  8, 
and  4  are  tubes  eight  inches  wide,  and  one<«ighth 
of  an  inch  deep,  to  convey  the  bees  through 
the  wall  into  the  long  boxes,  and  entering  them 
at  the  bottom,  there  being  three  to  each  long 
box.  Hie  drawing  (fig.  4)  represents  one 
side  of  the  house,  viewed  from  the  inside. 
Nos.  1,  %  and  8  are 
long  boxes,  eighteen 
inches  wide  and 
twelve  deep,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length 
of  the  botise,  with 
eight      holes,    four 

I  inches    square,    in 

1i%f.  4.  each  box^  «ipon  which 

18  set  two  gallon  caps,  with  two  half  inch  holes 

"in  each,  one  near  the  top,  the  other  about  the 

^entre  of  the  cap,  in  which  the  smoke  of  a 

liming  rag  is  blown  to  drive  this  bees  tkom 
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the  68{r  into  the  long  box.  When  Aey  are  «B 
in  the  long  boxr-wfaich  ean  be  known  by  strik- 
ing the  caps,— a  knife  or  wire  should  be  drawn 
under  the  bottom  of  tfie  cap  to  separate  the 
comb  from  the  box«  The  cap  of  honey  may 
then  be  removed,  and  an  empty  one  put  in  its 
place.  Nos*  4  and  6  are  tubes  three  inches 
square,  to  convey  the  bees  from  one  box  to 
another,  that  one  swarm  oT  bees  may  do  the 
whole  work»  or  if  one  or  more  swarms  be  put 
in  each  box,  that  they  may  become  as  one,  as 
they  will  not  permit  more  than  one  queen  when 
put  together,  by  which  they  are  prevented 
from  dsstpoyiag  themselves  by  fighting.  A 
house  of  this  description,  when  the  long  boxes 
are  filled,  will  afibrd,  at  a  moderate  calcula^ 
tion,  ninetv-six  gallons  of  honey  in  the  eomh 
annually.'^ 

A  hive  under  the  very  pompous  name  of 
**  Patent  Fortified  Transparent  Koyal  Bee  Pa- 
laoe,"  invented  a  few  years  since  by  Mr. 
William  Groves,  of  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  is  said 
to  possess  real  merits,  notwithstanding  its  un- 
promising and  ridiculous  name,  ft  is  so  con* 
stmcted  that  the  bees  never  swarm,  and  are 
enabled  to  reject  and  roll  ofl'all  offensive  mat- 
ters, besides  defending  themselves  against 
intruders.  For  the  preservation  of  the  bees  it 
is  said  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  hive,  and 
it  admits  of  the  eonvenient  removal  of  honey 
in  any  desirable  quaatityr  at  all  times  without 
disturbing  the  bees,  which  are  k^t  dean,  well* 
▼entilated,  and  healthy* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Farmer'a  Oabinet 
raiding  in  Western  Pennsylvania  furnishes 
the  following  description  of  an  improved  hive^ 
whieh  he  says  esnbraees  more  advantages  than 
any  other  he  has  ever  seen.  Among  these  are 
the  following  >— 

**l,Ji  ffrmmit  ^  ^ntmgeu  of  the  miUet,  whose 
worm  is  the  bee's  most  fatal  enemy,  l^e 
miller  deposits  its  eggs  in  die  bee  dirt;  which 
in  the  common  hive  is  constantly  aeenmnlating 
on  the  bottom.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by 
the  slanting  bottom  of  die  stand;  die  dirt  fall- 
ing on  this  rolls  out  at  B,  and  the  bottom  is 
kept  clean. 

**t,  T%e  ehselpradiet  of  detiroyinf  the  bees  is 
entirely  superseded  by  the  use  of  diis  hive. 
By  blowing  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  smoke 
into  the  upper  box,  through  a  hole  made  for 
that  purpose,  the  bees  will  descend  into  the 
box  next  below ;  the  upper  box  can  be  remov- 
ed ;  fiAy  or  sixty  pounds  of  honey,  entirely  free 
from  dead  bees  aa4  dirt,  can  thus  be  tidren 
from  a  good  hive ;  and  enough  remain  to  win- 
ter the  bees  without  any  risk  of  loss. 

*'-d.  Tke  naartmm^ike  beee  can  be  regulated 
by  the  rise  of  this  hive,  and  the  new  ewarms 
taken  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  are 
most  valuable.  TOe  bees  ean  be  prevented 
swarmlng^  again  ft>r  the  season,  by  additional 
boxes  as  the  young  bees  increase. 

*<4.  Tkie  km  is  eketp  and  requires  but  litde 
mechanical  knowledge  in  its  oonstrueties ;  any 
Ikrmer  with  oidinary  tools  can  madte  it  from 
the  fdHowing  description  :"«- 

Pig.  5,  A,  is  the  stand  of  Mr.  Oroves^s  hive,  the 
legs  of  which  are  sixteen  inches  high,  the  stand 
itself  eighteen  inohes  square.  B  represents 
a  thf«e*C!C»m«red  box»  open  on  the  top,  widi  a 


in  the  fironl  of  the  hive  the  whole  length  at  D, 
10  admit  the  bees  and  allow  the  dirt  to  slide 
off  the  slanting  bottom.      r 


"  I,  i,  and  3,  are  boxes  or  bive^»  nineteen 
inches  square,  and  «eyen  inches  high,  with 
sUts  nailed  across,  a  sufficient  distance  from 
each  other  (o  adn^t  the  free  passage  of  tl^ 
bees ;  bars  are  to  be  put  across  th^  hive  to 
support  the  coi^b.  The  top  is  \p  be  secured  by 
a  tight  cover.  The  bees  enter  at  D,  and  pass 
ap  the  slanting  bottom  of  the  stand  in(o  the 
boxes  above,  an4  the  boxes  can  1^  i«.cre^aed ! 
by  adding  others,  always  placmg  the  additional 
boxes  nearest  the  stand. 

Mr.  T.  ASlic]c,  of  Cinciiinati,  l^us  recently 
poblushed  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  l^ees  and 
their  hives,  entitled  '*  Bee-Breeding  in  the 
West,"*  which  contains  much  useful  informa- 
tion. His  plan  for  constructing  and  pacing 
hi?es  seems  to  combine  econpmy,  simplicity, 
and  durability,  :^iih  the  great  desideratum  of 
securing  the  bees  against  the  moth. 

The  invention  is  called  the  Subtended  hivey 
and  may  be  constructed  by  any  farmer  who 
can  handle  a  saw,  a  plane,  s^id  9,  hammer,  by 
parsning  the  following  directions.  "The  boxes 
of  which  it  is  to  be  composed,  must  be  formed 
of  wcU-seasonod  boards,  free  from  knot^  and 
viod-shakes,  one  inch  thick ;  they  may  be  ten, 
eieren,  or  twelve  inches  square  in  the  clear, 
TcilHii-essed  on  each  side,  and  joined  on  the 
edges,  so  as  to  fit  close,  without  being  tongued 
Of  grooved.  Before  nailing  together  at  the 
>id^  lay  a  strip  of  thick  white-lead  paint  on 
the  edge,  which  will  render  the  joint  impervi- 
otts  to  the  ovipositor  of  the  moth.  In  the  top 
of  each  box  cut  two  semicircular  holes,  at  the 
front  and  back,  one  inch  and. a  half  in  diame- 
t^i  the  straight  side  being  in  a  line  with  the 
bick  and  front  of  the  box,  so  that  the  bees  may 
^^e  a  straight  road  in  their  way  from  one 
story  to  the  other ;  the  top  of  the  upper  box 
a«i4i  have  an  extra  cover  fixed  with  screws, 
tiiai  it  may  be  easily  removed  in  case  of 
•<«d,  80  as  to  form  a  second  box  when  requir- 
ed: poor  a  little  melted  bees-wa;X  over  the  in- 


sMiB,Qf  the  tap,  whieh  will  eiMlOe  the  be«s  If 
attach  their  comb  more  firmly.  We  will  supr 
pose  the  boxes  thus  made,  to  be  a  cube  oi 
twelve  inches  inside  measure;  in  that  case, 
the  tunnel-stand  will  be  made  thus : — take  1^ 
piece  of  two-inch  pine  plank,  free  from  knotf 
and  shakes,  twenty-six  inches  long  and  eighth 
een  inches  broad;  now,  ten  inches  from  out 
end,  and  two  inches  from  the  other  and  from 
each  side,  mark  qff  a  squ^ire  of  fourteen 
inches ;  from  the  outsid,e  of  this  square,  th^ 
board  is  dressed  ofif  with  an  even  slope  until 
its  thickness  at  the  front  edge  is  reduced  to 
half  an  inch,  and  at  the  other,  three  edges,  to 
about  an  inch.  The  square  is  then  to  be  re- 
duced to  twelve  inches,  in  the  centre  of  whici^ 
is  bored  an  inch  auger-hole,  and  to  this  hole 
the  inner  square  is  gtadually  sloped  to  the 
depdi  of  an  inch — ^thus  securing  the  bees  from 
any  possibility  of  wet  lodging  about  their  hivcy 
and  affording  them  free  ventilation.  Ther^ 
will  then  be  a  level,  smooth  strip,  of  one  inc^ 
JA  width,  surrounding  the  square  of  twelve 
inches,  on  which  td  set  the  box  or  hive.  Two 
inches  from  the  frbijit  edge  of  the  stand,  com- 
mence cutting  a  channel  two  inches  in  width, 
and  of  such. a  depth  as  to  carry  it  out  on  an 
even  slope  half-way  between  the  inner  edge  of 
the  hive  ai^d  the  ventilating  hole  in  the  centre ; 
and  over  this,  fit  in  a  strip  of  wood  as  neatly 
as  possible,  dressing  it  down  even  with  th^ 
slope  of  the  stand,  so  as  to  leave  a  tunnel  two 
inches  in  width  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
Under  the  centre  hole,  and  over  the  outlet  of 
.^e  tunuel,  hang  small  wire  grates,  the  first  to 
prevent  the  entrance  ot  other  insects,  and  the 
pt)ier  tp  be  thrown  over  to  prevent  the  exit  of 
the  bees,  or  fastened  down  U)  keep  them  at 
home,  in  clear,  sunshiny  days  in  winter.  For 
feet  to  the  stand,  use  four  or  five  inch  screws, 
screwed  in  from  below  far  enough  to  be  firm ; 
and  the  whole  should  have  two  coats  of  white 
paint,  sometime  before  it  is  wanted,  that  the 
smsU  may  be  dissipated,  as  it  is  very  ofiTensive 
to  the  bees."     {Farmer'i  Cabinet,) 

A  great  variety  of  patent  and  fancy  hives 
are  from  time  to  time  vaunted  for  their  very 
superior  qualities,  but  in  general  the  simplest 
constrnction  answers  best,  and  there  is  per- 
haps no  hive  which  combines  so  many  advan- 
tages as  that  composed  of  sections. 

In  most  of  the  oldest  settled  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  larva  or  maggot  of  the  bee^ 
moth  iPhaUena  cereanti),  a  small  gray  miller, 
commits  great  devastation  among  the  swarms 
of  bees.  In  many  places  in  New  England,  th^ 
farmers  have  been  induced  to  abandon  the 
bee-culture  c^itirely  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  bee-moth.  These  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  corners  and  other  interior  parts  of 
the  hive,  which  they  enter  at  night  In  due 
time  these  eggs  are  hatched  out  into  maggots, 
and  growing  into  worms  with  strong  mandibles, 
they  gnaw  their  way  in  any  direction  they 
choose  to  go,  making  destructive  tracks  through 
the  honey-comb.  After  this  destructive  course, 
the  worm  envelopes  itself  in  a  thick,  soft  case 
or  web,  and  there  awaits  the  final  change  by 
which  it  is  converted  into  the  perfect  winged 
miller.  Numerous  are  the  expedients  resorted 
to  and  recommended  to  obviate  the  destruction 
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prodticed  ^nmgfi  the  moth.  Some  of  the  most 
intelligent  apiarians  pnt  their  chief  trust  in  the 
stren^  of  the  swarms,  and  when  these  hecome 
reduced  and  weak,  nnite  them  so  as  to  enable 
the  bees  to  defend  their  hive  against  intruders. 
Placing  boxes  for  wrens  near  the  apiary  is 
also  strongly  recommended,  and  with  good 
reason,  since  these  little  birds  are  Teiy  active 
in  catfthing  all  kinds  of  moths.  To  enable  the 
wren  to  get  under  the  hive,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  raise  these  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  stand,  by  means  of  small 
blocks. 

Another'  plan  frequently  adopted,  and,  it  is 
said,  with  much  success,  consists  in  placing, 
early  in  the  evening,  a  burning  lamp  in  a  pail, 
near  the  hive-stand.  Borne  ftesh  honey  or 
molasses  and  water  may  be  spread  upon  the 
bottom  as  a  bait  A  keg  with  only  one  head 
is  thought  preferable  to  a  pail  for  this  purpose, 
owing  to  &e  curvature  of  the  staves,  which 
serves  lo  prevent  the  insect  from  flying  out  so 
readily,  and  before  it  has  met  its  destruction 
from  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  A  small  fire  kept 
up  early  in  the  evening  near  the  apiary  is  also 
frequently  resorted  to  for  attracting  and  de^ 
stroying  the  night-flying  miller.  Placing  shal- 
low vessels  containing  sweetened  water,  with 
one  gill  of  vinegar  added  for  each  pint,  is  said 
to  attract  and  drown  the  moths  in  great  num- 
bers. Shutting  up  the  apertures  for  the  exit 
and  entrance  of  the  bees,  early  in  the  evening, 
is  also  advised,  as  the  moth  mtmdes  itself  in 
the  evening  and  night  But  when  this  is  done 
the  apertures  must  be  opened  again  very  early 
in  the  morning.  When  millers  are  numerous, 
each  hive  should  be  raised  at  least  twice  a 
week,  upon  one  side,  and  the  worms  sought 
for  and  destroyed.  In  this  operation  a  pufl^  of 
smoke  under  the  hive  keeps  the  bees  quiet 
during  the  search,  which  should  be  performed 
with  as  little  jarring  or  disturbance  to  the 
swarm  as  possible. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Farmer's  Register 
recommends,  that  as  soon  as  the  bees  com- 
mence working  in  the  spring,  the  hives  are  to 
be  examined,  and  with  a  piece  of  hoop- 
iron  or  other  suitable  implement,  the  stand 
well  scraped  immediately  under  the  hive, 
especially  around  the  inner  edge  of  the  box. 
The  whole  secret  of  keeping  ofl*  the  moth  con- 
sists, he  thinks,  in  keeping  the  hives  free  from 
the  web  formed  by  the  moth.  After  this  ope- 
ration, four  small  blocks  of  wood  are  to  be 
placed  under  each  comer  of  the  hive  so  as  to 
raise  it  not  quite  half  an  inch  Arom  tlie  stand. 
This  will  permit  the  hive  and  stand  to  be 
cleaned  without  raising  the  box.  This  scraping 
operation  must  be  repeated  every  three  or  four 
days,  especially  if  there  be  any  appearance  of 
web.  In  winter  the  blocks  must  be  removed, 
and  the  hive  let  down  upon  the  stand  as  a  se- 
curity against  mice,  and  other  depredators 
upon  the  honey.  The  person  who  recommends 
this  plan  as  a  certain  security  against  the 
ravages  of  the  worm,  advises  that  an  entrance 
be  made  for  the  bees,  by  cutting  a  perpendi- 
cular slit,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and  t^o 
and  a  half  inches  long,  situated  about  halfway 
from  the  bottom.     Just  under  this  a  small 

aielf  is  to  be  placed  as  a  re8tuig*place  for  the 
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bees  in  going  out  and  returning  to  (hie  hive. 
The  bees  soon  get  accustomed  to  this  new 
place  of  entrance.  The  plan  has,  it  is  said, 
often  proved  an  elfectual  security  against  the 
worm,  after  every  other  remedy  has  failed. 

Some  persons  have  contrived  drawers  under 
the  hives  into  which  the  millers  enter  by  night 
The  drawers  are  slipped  out  every  morning, 
and  the  moths  found  in  them  destroyed. 

In  the  western  country  and  in  the  new  set- 
tlements of  the  Atlantic  states,  the  bee-moth  is 
rarely  met  with. 

Some  interesting  views  relative  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  bees  and  construction  of  apiaries, 
by  Henry  ZoUickoffer  of  Philadelphia,  may  be 
found  in  the  Farmer's  Cabinet  for  the  year 
1648. 

BEE-MOTH.  The  following  interestiDg 
details  relative  to  the  natural  history  of  the  bee- 
moth  or  wax-moth,  are  from  Dr.  Harris's  Trea- 
tise on  Destructive  Insects.  This  pernicious 
insect  belongs  to  a  group  balled  Cambrians^ 
and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  it  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Timea^  in  the 
works  of  Virgil  and  Columella.  •*  In  the  winged 
state,  the  male  and  female  difier  so  much  in 
size,  colour,  and  in  the  Ibrm  of  their  fore-wings, 
that  they  were  supposed,  l>y  Ltnngeus  and  by 
some  other  naturalists,  to  be  difibrent  species, 
and  accordingly  received  two  difl^erent  names. 
{Tortrix  eertanOj  the  male ;  TSnea  mcBmuUa,  the 
female.)  To  avoid  confusion,  it  will  be  best  to 
adopt  the  scientific  name  given  to  the  bee-moth 
by  Fabricius,  who  called  it  Gallena  eereana, 
that  is,  the  wax  Galleria,  because  in  its  cater- 
pillar state  it  eats  beeswax.  Doubtless  it  was 
first  brought  to  this  country,  with  the  common 
hive-bee,  fVom  Europe,  where  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  does  much  mischief  in  hives.  Very 
few  of  the  Tinem  exceed  or  even  equal  it  in 
size.  In  its  perfect  or  adult  state  it  is  a  winged 
moth  or  miller,  measuring,  from  the  head  to 
the  tip  of  the  closed  wings,  from  five-eighths 
to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  its 
wings  expand  from  one  inch  and  one-tenth  to 
one  inch  and  four-tenths.  The  male  is  of  a 
dusty  gray  colour.  The  female  is  much  larger 
than  the  male,  and  much  darker  coloured. 
There  are  two  broods  of  these  insects  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Some  winged  moths  of  the 
first  brood  begin  to  appear  towards  the  end  of 
April,  or  early  in  May ;  those  of  the  second 
brood  are  most  abundant  in  August;  but  be- 
tween these  periods,  and  even  later,  others 
come  to  perfection,  and  consequently  some  of 
them  may  be  found  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer.  By  day  they  remain  quiet  on  the 
sides  or  in  the*  crevices  of  the  bee-house ;  but, 
if  disturbed  at  this  time,  they  open  their  wings 
a  little,  and  spring  or  glide  swiftly  away,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  seize  or  to  hold  them. 
In  the  evening  they  take  wing,  when  the  bees 
are  at  fest,  and  hover  around  the  hive,  till, 
having  found  the  door,  they  go  in  and  lay  their 
eggs.  Those  that  are  prevented  by  the  crowd, 
or  by  any  other  cause,  from  getting  within  the 
hive,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  outside,  or  on  the 
stand,  and  the  little  worm-like  caterpillars 
hatched  thereft'om  easily  creep  into  the  hive 
through  the  cracks,  or  gnaw  a  passage  for 
themselves  under  the  edges  of  it  These  cater- 


pBhtfs,  at  tm  mn  not  thiolttr  ten  a 
ttcyhave  nzioeA  le^i.  Tkeir  bodies  are  Mft 
tad  leader,  and  ef  a  TeUovisfa  white  colmurf 
ipriikJed  vitb  a  Itaw  little  teowaisk  dots,  from 
each  of  which  pioeaedi  a  short  hair;  their 
heads  are  brawn  and  sheUjrt  and  these  aw  two 
iaown  spots  on  the  top  of  the  first  ring.  Weak 
ss  thejr  ara,  and  miirovidad  with  aajr  natand 
Bwaas  of  defaaee,  deeiined^too^  to  dweU  ia  the 
aidst  of  the  popaiova  lu^e,  snrronndod  by 
vaiBhfid  and  waU-cutmed  «Mmie8»  at  whose 
expesse  they  Uto,  they  are  taa^  h«w  to 
thieid  themaehrcs  againat  Ae  vsageanoe  -of 
the  bees,  and  paas  salely  and  aaseea  in  eTery 
direetioa  thraiigk  the  waaaen  eells,  wkMi  ^aj 
bresk  down  and  destnoy.  Beeswax  is  thstf 
only  ibod,  and  tiiey  prefer  the  old  to  the  new 
eoinb^aad  are  always  foausd  mostaaoMMma  in 
die  upper  part  of  the  hive,  whara  the  oldest 
hooey-ooBib  ia  lod9ed*  It  is  not  a  little  wun- 
deifolythat  thaae  inaoete  should  be  able  to  ppet 
aay  noatishment  from  was,  asnbstanee  whKili 
other  snittals  cannot  digest  at  all;  bat  th^ 
are  created  with  aa  appetite  for  it,  and  with 
such  extraonlinary  powers  of  digestion  that 
they  thnTc  wall  npen  this  kind  of  food.  As 
soon  ss  they  ace  halehod  they  begin  to  spin; 
and  each  oaa  makea  for  itself  a  toag^. silken 
tsbe,  wherein  it  eait  eaaUy  tniu  aroand  and 
move  baekwaids  and  forwards  at  pleasnra. 
Doriag  the  day  they  remaia  conoealed  ia  their 
siik»  tabes;  but  as  night,  whan  the  bees  can- 
not see  thesft,  diey  coma  partly  oat,  and  devonr 
the  wax  witldn  their  raaob.  As  they  inei  essoin 
si2e,  they  leagthen  and  enlarge  their  dwellings, 
tad  eoTsr  dmn  on  the  outside  with  a  ooating  of 
gnins  of  wax  mired  ari^  their  own  castings, 
which  resemble  gvnpowder.  Protected  by  this 
eoatmg  fipom  the  stings  of  the  bees,  thay  work 
their  way  thraogh  the  combs,  gnaw  them  to 
pieeei,  sad  fill  the  have  with  their  filthy  webs ; 
ail  at  bttt  the  disconrsged  bees,  whose  dili* 
geaee  sad  skill  are  of  no  more  use  to  them  in 
contending  with  their  unseen  foes,  than  their 
sspehor  size  and  powerful  weapoae*  are  cob^ 
peUed  to  abandon  their  perishing  brood  and 
their  wasted  stcnrea,  and  leave  the  desolated 
hire  to  the  sole  possession  of  the  miserable 
tpoilers.  These  caterpillars  grow  to  the  length 
ef  aa  iaeh  or  a  Utile  more,  and  come  to  their 
^  size  in  ahont  three  weeks.  They  then  spin 
tkeir  eoeoons,  which  are  strong  silken  pods,  of 
as  oblong  oval  shape,  and  about  one  inch  in 
hscth,  and  are  oHen  clustered  together  in  great 
aoahers  in  the  top  of  the  hire*  Some  time 
afiereards,  the  insects  in  these  .cocoons 
cbasge  to  chrysalids  of  a  light  brown  colonr, 
nagh  oa  the  back,  sad  with  an  elevated  dark 
li*m  line  upon  it  from  one  end  to  the  othsu 
Wbeathis  transformation  happens  in  the  an- 
faiaa,  the  insects  remain  withont  further 
chasge  till  the  spring,  and  then  burst  open 
^ai  eoeoons,  and  come  forth  with  wings. 
Tboee  which  hecoaae  chrysalids  in  the  early 
pait  of  summer  are  traasfonned  to  winged 
laoths  fourteen  days  afterwards,  and  immedi- 
ttely  pnir,  lay  their  eggs,  and  die. 

Bees  suffer  most  firom  the  depredations  of 

<lMse  insects  in  hot  and  dry  summers.   Strong 

aad  hesl^  swarms,  provided  with  a  constant 

^n^j  of  food  nesr  home^mova  oil^  ssepo^ 
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Ihaa.  small  and  weak  ones.  When  the  mothi 
worms  have  established  themselves  in  a  hive, 
their  presence  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  lit* 
tie  firagmeats  of  wax  and  the  black  grains 
scattered  by  them  over  the  floor.*' 

BE£STINO  or  BIESTINO,  written  also, 
BSESTJKINQ  (¥lfm.biut,6iesisn€lch).  The 
first  milk  taken  from  cows  after  calving.  It  is 
thick  aad  yellow.  This  milk  is  commonly  in 
part  taken  away  from  the  cow  upon  her  first 
calving,  lest,  when  taken  in  too  large  a  quan- 
tity by  the  calf,  it  should  prove  puigative. 

BEET  (LaL6eltt/Oelu6e<^red;  also  said  to  be 
so  named  Irom  the  Qraak  character  k/<i,  which 
its  seeds  resemble  when  they  begin  to  swell). 
The  sweet  saceulent  root  of  Beia  vulgaria^  a 
cheaapodia^&eous  plant  of  biennial  duration* 
It  is  used  in  the  winter  as  a  salad,  for  which 
purpose  the  red  and  vellow  beets  of  Castelnaiv* 
dan  are  the  best;  for  the  food  of  cattle,  that 
which  is  named  mangel  worxel  being  idost 
used;  aad  for  the  extractioa  of  sagar,  a  white- 
rooted  varied  with,  a  purple  crown  is  the  most 
esteemed*  fitea  beet  (Betm  marUima)  is  a  well 
known  and  excellent  substitute  for  spinach. 
(Bnmde'9  JM^i^  Smmee^  p.  139.) 

The  genas  beU  comprehends  several  bien- 
nial species.  Miller  eoumemtes  five.  1.  The 
common  u^te  beet  3.  The  common  green 
beet,  dw  The  common  red  beet.  4»  The  turnip- 
rooted  red  beet.  6.  The  great  red  beet..  6.  The 
yellow  beet  7.  The  Swiss,  or  chard  beet» 
We  have  now  nine  varieties  of  this  esculent; 
which  are  described  with  considerable  discrimi- 
nation by  Mr.  Morgan,  gardener  to  H.  Browne; 
JBsq.,  Mimms  Place,  Herts.  iHorL  TVwm. 
voL  iii.)  Of  the  red  beet,  Mr.  Moigan  enume- 
rates sevoB  varieties ;  of  these,  the  three  fot> 
lowing  are  geattraUy  chosen  for  cultivation  ? 
1.  The  lonfi^rooied,  which  shoald  be  sown  in  a 
deep  sandy  soil.  3«  The  short  or  turnip-rooted, 
better  adapted  to  a  shallow  soil.  8«  The  greei^ 
leaved,  red-rooted,  requiring  a  depth  of  soil 
equal  to  that  of  the  long-rooted  There  are 
two  distinct  speoies  of  beet  commonly  cultiva^ 
ed,  each  containing  several  varieties ;  the  one 
called  Ci€la  or  HorStnm,  or  white  beet,  produc- 
ing suscnlent  leaves  only,  the  other  the  red 
beet  {Bda  m$lgant)i  distinguished  by  its  large 
fleshy  roots. 

The  white  beet  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens as  a  culinary  vegetable,  and  forms  one 
of  the  principal  vegetables  used  by  agricultu- 
ral laboorers,  and  smaU  occupiers  of  land  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzefw 
land.  A  variety  known  by  the  name  of  Swiss 
thttrd  produces  numerous  large  succulent 
leaves,  which  have  a  very  solid  rib  running 
along  the  middle.  The  leafy  part  being 
stripped  off  and  boiled  is  useful  as  a  substitute 
for  greens  and  spinach,  and  the  rib  and  stalk 
are  dressed  like  asparagus  or  scorzenera ;  they 
have  a  pleasant,  sweet  taste,  and  are  more 
wholesome  than  the  cabbage  tribe.  In  a  good 
soil  the  produce  is  very  abundant;  and  if  cul- 
tivated on  a  large  scale  in  the  field,  this  species 
would  prove  a  valashle  addition  to  the  plants 
rMcd  for  caUle.  By  cultivating  it  in  rows, 
aiid  frequently  hoeing  and  stirring  the  inteiw 
vals,  it  would  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  a 
fallow  oa  good  light  loams.  All  cattle  are 
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BEBC^'WAlTJfi. 

Ibnd  of  the  leftres  of  tfiis  beet,  WliMi 
to  the  milk  of  cows,  wltliDiil  giviog  it  thai  bad 
taste  which  is  unayoidaMe  wkeft  tbey  isre  fed 
With  turnips  or  caMmges,  and  wkieh  ia  chiefly 
owing  to  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  the 
latter  undergoes  the  patraactipve  lermeBtation. 
If  sown  in  May,  in  drills  two  fcet  wide,  and 
thinned  oat  to  the  disttnee  of  a  footfromi  ptant 
to  plant  in  the  rows,  Ihey  will  pred«ce  an 
abundance  of  leares,  which  may  be  galtiered 
in  August  and  September,  and  will  grow  agaift 
rapidly,  provided  a  bunch  of  the  centre  leat«s 
be  left  on  each  plant  They  do  not  Sensibly 
exhaust  the  soil.  ^Hiese  leaves  when  boiled 
or  steamed  with  brsn,  cut  with  cbafl*  or  refuse 
grain,  are  an  excellent  food  for  pfigs  or  iMiliMlfiB 
put  up  to  fatten.  (P«»twy  Cyelo,  vol.  ir*p.  158.) 

The  white  beet  is  an  exceHenrl  root,  and  is 
preferred  by  many  to  the  larg«r  and  more  cofli- 
mcm  intermediate  varieties.  It  lias  lately  been 
in  great  repute  in  Prsnoe  and  Belgium,  and 
indeed  all  over  the  continent  of  Eofope,  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  process  is 
given  in  detail  by  Mr.  Bamnel  Taylor  in  the 
sixth  vol.  of  the  Gafdener*»  Mt^wfne,'  and 
there  are  some  able  articles,  entering  exten- 
sively into  detail  on  tbe  subject,  in  the  Quart, 
Jtmm.  Agr,  vol.  L  p.  994,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  8ft 
and  907.  <Por  an  account  of  the  common 
Ifield  beet  for  cattle,  see  MitTfUL  Wvb««k.) 

BBBT,  WHITE  (Betacieh).  lliisisalso 
faiown  as  the  chardf  or  earde.  We  have  two 
species  in  common  cultivation,  the  green  and 
the  white.  They  receive  their  names  item  the 
colour  of  their  footstalks ;  but  the  variation  is 
considered  by  some  as  lUgkive,  and  tbat  both 
are  produced  from  seed  obtained  of  the  same 
Jlant :  but  this  the  experience  of  Mr.  Sindnfr 
denies.  The  French  bave  Aree  varieties  €f( 
the  white — ^the  white,  the  red,  and  the  yellow*^ 
wbich  only  differ  from  ours  in  having  a  larger 
foliage,  and  thicker,  fleshier  smlks,  but  ihey 
are  less  capaMe  of  enduring  frost.  They  are 
cultivated  for  their  stalks,  which  are  cooked  as 
asparagus.  Mangel  wurtel  is  sometimes 
grown  for  the  same  purposes;  but  as  it  is 
much  inferior,  the  notice  Aat  it  may  be  thus 
employed,  is  sufiioient  Beets  require  a  rich, 
mouldy,  deep  soil ;  it  should,  however,  be  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  rather  than  light,  without 
1}eing  tenacious,  or  having  its  allnminons  con- 
stituent too  much  predominating.  Its  richness 
should  preferablv  arise  from  previous  applica- 
tion than  from  the  nddttion  of  manure  at  the 
lime  of  sowing ;  and  to  efiect  this,  the  eomj^art- 
ment  intended  for  the  growth  of  these  vegeta- 
bles is  advantageously  prepared  as  directed  for 
celery.  On  the  soil  depends  the  sweetness  and 
tenderness  of  the  red  and  yellow  beets,  for 
which  they  are  estimated ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  on  poor,  light  soils,  or  heavy  ones, 
the  best  sorts  will  taste  earthy.  Again,  on  some 
.soils  the  better  varieties  will  not  attain  any 
•useful  size,  or  even  a  tolerable  flavour,  whilst 
'in  the  same  compartment  inferior  ones  wilt  at- 
tain a  very  good  taste.  The  situation  should 
be  ojjen,  ana  as  free  from  the  influence  of  trees 
as  possible ;  but  it  is  of  advantage  to  have 
the  bed  shaded  firom  the  meridian  sun  in  sum- 
mer. 1  have  always  found  it  beneficial  to  dig 
'tiie  groutid  two-  spadf^  deep  4or  these  deep- 
^1?0 


1  ntuSmg  veyrtiblflfr,  andio  t«m  fn  Cm  wbolB  m9 
pnit  of  the  manne  intended  So  be  apptisd,  ao* 
eopdiBg  to  tim  ridmeas  of  the  soil  near  the  snr- 
Au>e,withthebefaoaiaf>Ht,8oa8tob«i3rit  ten 
•r  twelva-inekes  within  tlM  gfonnd*  telt  is  a 
benefleial  application  to  diis  crop,  one  reason 
tor  whieh  nndonbiedly  is,  dmir  being  natives 
of  tile  sen  shove.  Both  species  «rs  propsj^mu 
ed  IQ^  seed,  and  may  be  sown  Annn  the  cloae 
of  Pebniary  nntil  the  beginning  of  April:  it 
bemg  borne  in  mind  that  th<7  mnat  not  be  ia- 
sermd  nnlA  the  seven  irosts  are  owert  whieh 
inevitably  destmys  turn  when  in  a^oimg  stage 
ef  fiowth.  The  best  tone  far  inaerttng  the 
main  crop  of  the  beet  rooei^r  winter  snpply  is 
early  in  Mansh ;  at  the  beginmng  of  July  or 
Aagitst,  a  enecessibnal  crop  of  the  white  beet 
may  be  Mwn  for  svp]^y  in  the  wint«r  mid  io^ 
lowing  spring; 

It  is  besfsowa  m  drills  a  foot  ammder,  and 
an  inoh  deep,  or  by  dltaMe,  at  the  name  die* 
taaee  eaoh  way,  and  at  a  similar  depth,  two 
or  three  seeds  being  pot  in  each  hole:  it 
mny,  however,  be  sown  broadeast  and  well 
raked  in. 

During  Ihe  early  slafss  of  its  growlh,  the 
beds;  which,  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  enltivation, 
eheuM  net  be  more  than  fbar  feet  wide,  must 
be  located  over  oeeasiona%,  and  the  largest 
of  the  weeds  cleared  away  by  hand.  In  die 
course  of  May,  aooording  to  the  advanced  state 
of  their  growth,  the  beds  must  be  cleared 
thoron^ly  of  weeds,  both  by  hand  and  small 
hoeing;  the  beet  roots  ^thined  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  the  white  beet  to  ei^t  or  ten. 
The  plants  of  diis  last  species  whi(3i  are  re* 
moved  may  be  transplahted  into  rows  at  a 
similar  distance,  and  wiU  then  often  produce  a 
dner  and  more  sncculent  foltage  limn  those  rei> 
malning  in  the  seed  bed.  Moist  weather  is  to 
•be  preferred  for  peifon»faig  tbw  operation: 
odierwise,  the  plants  must  oe  watered  occa- 
sionally until  they  take  root:  they  most  be  fre- 
quently hoed  and  kept  clear  of  weeds  dirough- 
out  the  summer. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  to  earth  wp  the 
stalks  of  the  white  beet  in  the  same  manner  as 
celery,  when  they  are  intended  to  be  peeled, 
and  eaten  as  asparagus. 

In  October,  the  beet-root  may  be  taken  trp 
for  use  as  wanted,  but  not  entirely  for  preser- 
vation durinir  the  winter  until  November  or 
the  beginning  of  December,  then  to  be  buried 
m  sand  in  alternate  rows,  under  shelter ;  or, 
as  some  gardeners  recommend,  only  part  at 
this  season,  and  the  remainder  in  February ; 
by  this  means  they  may  be  kept  in  a  perfect 
state  for  use  until  May  or  June,    If  prevented 
running  to  seed,  they  will    produce  leaves 
during  die  succeeding  year ;  but  as  this  second 
year's  production  is  never  so  fine  or  tender,  an 
I  annual  sowing  is  usually  made.    For  the  pro- 
Idnction  of  seed  some  roots  must  be  left  where 
grown,  giving  them  the  protection  of  litter  in 
very  severe  weather,  if  unaccompanied  with 
snow;  or  if  this  is  neglected,  some  of  the  finest 
roots  that  have  been  stored  in  sand,  and  have 
\  not  had  the  leaves  cut  away  close,  may  be 
:  planted  in  Febmaty  or  March.    Each  species 
and  variety  must  be  kept  as  far  away  from  the 
\cAon  88  posaiUeraitd  the  pUais  set  atieaat 


Il%e3r  feircr  ill  4»* 
gwi,  ud  liptm  ihair  «nd  «ri  ikM  •lose  of  Sep* 
tembtr,  Seed  of  4te  prsvioes  yeer  is  alUQTS 
fo  be  pffefctred  te  eawinir,  imt  it  wiU  ew> 
eeed,  if  earafvUf  pfeeewed,  when  two  yaue 
old. 

As  a  aediciae»  tlie  seedef  ttie  beet  ie  diun* 
lie.  The  juice  ofbeet-noeeiuiiU  op  into  t]M 
ftostrils  piumetm  e»eesiBg»  a«d  is  beneAciel 
IB  headaehe  ladtootiMkohe. 

BSSTI£  {Searmbmidrnt  Bex*  fe^»i>.  The 
fraeiie  Mune  of  a  eleee  of  ineeets,  of  whieh 
there  aie  a  ffeat  naiiy  epeeiet,  all-  of  tlieai 
hemg  etytim  or  slwaths  over  their  wisge  te 
defend  then  Iraa  bard  hodiee,  iKiieh  diey  mtf 
leeetwilh  i&  digging  holes  in  the  groandyor 
gnawing  rotten  wood  with  Aeir  teeth*  to  maJR 
ibeznsdves  heases  or  neeiB*  These  iaeeets  are 
ntnmtlf  destraotiTe  to  many  eerts  of  cropa 
The  beetles  aioet  destnietive  to  Tegetsbles  and 


can  in  the  QttmL  Jmum.  ofAgr.  toL  iz.  p, 

Anaitan  telfetw>— Passing  over  many  gnmps 
iato  which  the  eacteBsire  beetle  fhinily  is  diivid- 
ed.  seoh  ss  the  gvovad^beetles,  earth-borers, 
and  dan94welles»«tiieli  last,  in  all  their  sCatss, 
are  foond  in  ezereoeeat;  the  skia*beetles»  whieh 
inhabit  diiedaaimaJ  sabetaaees,  and  the  gigan- 
tie  Herealee-beeaes,  whieh  live  to  rotten  wood 
w  beneath  old  dnng^eaps,  we  eonae  to  those 
gtoeps  which  require  aikore  partientar  notice 
from  tbeir  depredations  apon  pleats,  f mits,  and 
4iees. 

One  of  the  auMt  oomaon,  and  at  the  same 
time  nmt  beaatiiVil  of  the  tree  beetles  of  the 
United  tetesiis  the  Woolly  Areoda,  sometimes 
caUed  the  goldsmith  (Af§oda  imigam),  whieh 
»  thus  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  in. his  highly 
inierestittg  aad  valaabte  <*  Treatise  upon  In« 
sects  injurioas  to  Vegetation."** 

*"&  is  aboataine-senths  of  an  inch  in  length, 

broad  oral  in  shape,  of  a  lemon^yellow  colour 

*^ve,  gUtieriag  like  burnished  gold  on  the  top 

of  the  head  and  thorax;  the  under  side  of  the 

body  is  copper-coleiired,  and  thickly  eovered 

vitk  whitish  wool ;  and  the  lege  are  brownisl»- 

Tellow»  or  brassy,  shaded  with  men.    These 

fise  beedes  beg^  to  appear  in  Massaehnsetts 

aboot  the  middle  of  May,  and  coatinae  gene^ 

fally  till  the  twentieth  of  June.  In  the  morning 

ud  e?ening  twilights  they  come  forth  from 

tbeir  retreats,  and  fly  aboat  with  a  hamming 

and  reeding  sound  among  the  branches  of 

^idie  toider  leaves  of  which  they  devour. 

Pear-trees  are  particulaxty  subject  to  their  at> 

i>cks,  but  the  ehn,  hickoiy,  poplar,  oak,  and 

probsbiy  also  other  kinds  of  trees,  are  fre- 

^baited  and  mjnred   by  them.     During  the 

■'^  of  die  iif  diey  remain  at  rest  upon 

jbe  trees,  eliagiag  to  the  nnder^sides  of  the 

mt»i  and  endeavour  to  conceal  themselves 

^r  drawing  two  or  three  leaves  together,  and 

^<Hdiiig  them  in  this  position  with  their  long 

v^oal  claws.    In  some  seasons  they  oocur 

ispro(asi(m,  and  then  may  be  obtained  in 

^quantities  by  shaking  the  young  trees  on 

«b]£b  they  are  lodged  in  the  daytime,  as  they 

«  act  attempt  to  %  when  thas  disturbed,  but 

Ulatoneetotfae.gr0nd.  The  Unrm  of  these 


t  probddy  fteylive  in 
the  groimd  upon  the  roots  of  plants." 

Another  member  of  die  Batilian  tribe,  to 
which  the  goldsmith  belongs,  is  the  Spotted 
i^ehdnota,  a  laige  beetle  found  on  the  eultivat* 
ed  and  wild  grapevine,  sometimes  in  great 
ahandanee,  in  the  summer  months.  **It  is,** 
saya  Dr.  fisorris,  ''of  an  oblong  oval  shapes 
end  ahont  an  inch  long.  "Die  wing*coveia  are 
tiloieolonred,  er  dull  brownish  yettow,  with 
three  distinct  black  dots  on  ea«h;  the  thorax  is 
darker,  and  ehghtly  bronaed,  with  a  black  dot 
on  each  side;  the  body  beneath,  and  the  legs, 
ace  ef  a  deep  brenaed  gwen  colour.  These 
hcetbss  fly  by  day,  but  may  also  be  seen  at  the 
eame  time  on  the  leaves  of  the  grape,  which 
ars  their  only  feed.  They  sometianes  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  vine.  The  only  way  to 
desuroy  them  is  to  pick  them  off  by  hand,  and 
oEuah  them  under  foot  The  larvm  live  in 
rotten  wood,  stomps,  and  roots." 

Among  the  tree-beetles,  those  commonly 
called  dors,  chafers,  May-Wga,  and  rose<4>ug8, 
are  die  moat  interesting  to  the  fanner  and  gaiv 
dener,  on  acoount  of  their  extensive  ravages, 
both  in  the  winged  and  larva  states.  Whilst 
the  powerful  and  horny  jaws  possessed  by 
aMst  of  these,  are  admirably  fitted  for  cutting 
and  gruftding  the  leaves  of  plaats  upon  which 
they  subsist,  their  notched  and  double  claws 
support  them  securely  on  the  foliage;  and 
their  strong  and  jagged  forelegs,  being  formed 
for  digging  in  the  ground,  point  out  the  place 
of  their  transformations. 

*'The  general  habits  and  transformations  of 
dw  common  cock-chafer  of  Burope  have  been 
earetfully  obeerved,  and  will  serve,"  says  Dc 
Hanis,  "to  exemplify  those  of  die  other  m»> 
sects  of  this  Ihnuly,  which,  as  far  as  thejr  are 
known,  seem  to  be  nesjrly  the  same.  Thu  in* 
sect  devours  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Its  duration  in  the  perfect  state  is  very  short, 
each  individual  living  only  about  a  week,  and 
the  species  entirely  disappearing  in  die  eonrae 
of  a  month.  After  the  sexes  have  paired,  the 
males  perish,  and  the  females  enter  the  earth 
to  die  depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  making 
their  way  by  means  of  the  sttong  teeth  whieh 
arm  the  fore*legs;  here  tKiey  deposit  their 
eggs,  amounting,  according  to  some  writers^ 
to  nearly  one  hundred,  or,  as  others  assert,  to 
two  handred  from  each  female,  which  are 
abandoned  by  the  parent,  who  generally  a» 
cends  again  to  the  surfece,  and  perishes  in  a 
short  time. 

<<  From  the  eggs  are  hatched,  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  days,  little  whitish  grabs,  each 
provided  with  six  legs  near  the  head,  and  a 
mouth  furnished  widi  strong  jawa.  When  in 
a  state  of  rest,  these  grubs  usually  curl  them^ 
selves  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  They  snb» 
aiat  on  the  tender  roots  of  various  planta,  oon^ 
milting  savages  among  ths8e>  vegetable  suIh 
smnaes,  on  some  oec^lona  of  the  most 
deplorable  kind,  so  as  totally  to  disappoint  the 
best  founded  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  they  iivw  under  dM  thin  coat 
of  vegetable  mould  near  te  surfece,  but,  as 
winter  approaches,  they  descend  below  the 
rea<d»  of  met,  and  remain  torpid  until  the  suo» 
sprini^  atwhieh  time  they  chimes 


their  ^kins,  aad  resscefti  to  die  svAee  for 
food.  At  the  close  of  their  third  summer,  (or» 
as  some  say,  of  the  ftrarth  or  fifth),  they  cease 
eating,  and  penetrate  about  two  feet  deep  into 
the  earth ;  there,  by  its  motioiw  from  side  te 
side,  each  grab  forms  an  oval  cavity,  which  is 
lined  by  some  glutinous  substance  thro^m 
from  its  mouth.  In  this  cavity  it  is  changed 
to  a  pupa  by  casting  off  its  skin.  In  th»  state 
the  legSf  antenns,  and  wing^ases  of  the  futnve 
beetle  are  visible  through  the  transparent  skin 
which  envelopes  them,  but  appear  of  a  yellow^' 
isfa  white  colour;  and  thus  it  remains  until  the 
month  of  February,  when  the  thin  iifan  which 
encloses  the  body  is  rent,  and  three  months 
afterwards  Uie  perfected  beetle  digs  its  way  to 
the  surface,  from  which  it  finally  emerges  dur- 
ing the  night" 

'  Some  account  of  the  destruction  occasion* 
ally  wrought  by  these  insects  may  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Ooea-caAnn. 

In  their  winged  state,  many  species  of  tree- 
beetles  act  as  conspicuous  a  part  in  injuring 
trees  as  their  grubs  do  in  destroying  herbage. 
«  During  the  month  of  May  tiiey  eome  forth 
from  the  groimd,  whence  they  have  received 
the  name  of  May-bugs  or  May-beetles.  They 
pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  upon  trees, 
clinging  to  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves,  in 
a  state  of  repose.  As  soon  as  evening  ap- 
proaches, they  begin  to  buzz  about  among  the 
branches,  and  continue  on  the  wing  till  lo- 
'wards  midnight  In  their  droning  fl^t  they 
move  very  irregularly,  darting  hither  and  thi- 
tber  with  an  uneerthin  aim,  hitting  sgaiast  ob- 
jects in  their  way  with  a  force  that  often  canaes 
them  to  fail  to  the  ground.  They  frequenthr 
•enter  houses  in  the  night,  apparmitly  attraoted, 
«s  well  as  dazaded  and  bewildered,  by  the 
lights.  Their  vagaries,  in  which,  without  hav- 
ing the  power  to  harm,  they  seem  to  threaten 
an  attack,  have  caused  them  to  be  called  dors, 
that  is,  darers ;  while  their  seeming  blindness 
and  stupidity  have  become  proverbial  in  the 
expressions  *Uind  as  a  beetle,'  and  'beetle- 
headed/  Besides  the  leaves  of  frait^rees  they 
tievour  those  of  various  forest-trees  and  shrubs, 
with  an  avidity  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  lo- 
-cust,  so  that  in  certain  seasons,  and  in  particular 
districts,  they  become  an  oppressive  scourge, 
•and  the  source  of  much  misery  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. Mouffet  relates  that,  in  the  year  1674, 
•Buch  a  numberof  them  fell  into  the  river  Severn, 
jas  to  stop  the  wheels  of  the  water-mills ;  and, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  it  is  stated 
4hat,  in  the  yea;r  1668,  they  filled  the  hedges 
and  trees  of  Oalway  in  such  infinite  numbers 
jas  to  cling  to  each  other  like  bees  when 
swarming ;  and,  when  on  the  wing,  darkened 
the  air,  annoyed  travellers,  and  produced  a 
aonnd  like  distant  drums.  In  a,  short  time  the 
leaves  of  all  the  trees,  for  some  miles  round, 
were  so  totally  consumed  by  them»  that  at  mid- 
summer the  cowktry  wore  the  aspect  of  the 
dep^  of  winter." 

-  The  animals  and  birds  appointed  to  check 
the  ravages  of  these  and  other  insects  so  de- 
structive to  vegetation,  are  d^rent  in  differ^ 
ant  countries.  In  Europe,  scoordiag  to  the 
fnreat  Frekich  natnrsJist  Latteille,  they  are  the 
badger,  weasel^  martin,  bats,  ratSL  ooflMMn 
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4nli9%iU  fo%l,  aftd  the  l 
hawk.  In  the  United  Staitee,  various  birds  m^ 
be  alirays  seen  in  the  spiteg  of  the  year  fol* 
lowing  the  plough,  among  which  the  blaek« 
bird  foauly  is  by  for  Ike  most  nameroos. 
These  ought  to  meet  with  the  utmost  proiieo- 
tion,  and  by  no  means  to  be  stoned,  Akot  at, 
killed,  and  frightened  away,  as  is  loo  ofken 
dene  by  the  idle  and  inooasiderale.  The  fol- 
lowing view  of  the  aubjact  wiU  serve  to  set 
the  subject,  in  the  important  light  it  deserves. 
In  <^  Anderson's  Seoreations,''  it  is  slated  that 
^n  cautioua  observer^  haviag  found  n  nest  of 
live  yomig  jays,  remarked  that  each  of  these 
birds,  wteile  yet  verv  youuf^  omisamird  at  least 
fifteen  of  these  fttil-eixed  gnte  in  one  day, 
and-of  cotirse  would  require  many  more  of  a 
smaller  aise.  8aythat,onanaiFexageof  siaea, 
they  consumsd  twen^  a^ieee,  these  for  the 
five  make  one  hundimi.  Bach  d  the  parents 
ooQsame,  say  t&f ;  so  that  the  pair  and  fomily 
devour  two  hundred  ev<ery  day.  This,  in  three 
months,  amounts  to  twen^  thousand  in  one 
season.  But,  as  the  grab  contanuea  in  that 
state  four  seasons,  this  single  pair,  with  their 
fomily  alone,  witfiont  reckoning  their  dsacendr 
ants  after  the  first  year,  would  destroy  eighty 
thousand  grabs,  hit  us  avppom  that  the  haU^ 
namely  forty  thousand,  are  females,  and  it  is 
known  that  they  usually  lay  about  two  hundred 
eggs  each ;  it  will  appear  that  no  less  than 
eight  millions  have  been  destroyed,  or  pre- 
v^ted  from  being  hatehed»  by  the  laboura  of  a 
single  family  of  jays.  It  is  by  reasoning  in 
this  way  that  we  Uam  to  know  of  what  im- 
portance it  is  to  attend  to  the  economy  ^of  na- 
ture, and  to  be  cautious  how  we  derange  it  by 
our  8hoEi*8igbted  and  ftitile  operatmns.''  Our 
own  country  abounds  with  insect-eating  beasts 
and  birds,  end  without  doubt  the  more  than 
abundant  Mclolonthas  form  a  portion  of  their 
nourishment   (Hsms.) 

The  very  numerous  varieties  of  the  beetle 
family  may  be  imagined  foom  the  fact  taught 
tts  by  naturalists,  that  of  the  genus  Melo- 
lontha  to  which  the  beetles  bek)ng,  more  tiian 
two  hundred  have  been  described.  Several 
of  these  found  in  the  United  States,  produce 
injuries  in  the  perfect  grub  state  which  rival 
those  of  the  European  coek-ehafor.  The  May- 
beetle,  as  it  is  generally  called  (PAyflopA^ga 
^uermna),  is  the. most  common  species. 

''It.  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  smooth, 
but  finely  punctured,  that  is,  covered  with  little 
impressed  dots,  as  if  pricked  with  the  point 
of  a  needle;  each  wing-ease  -has  two  or  three 
slightly  elevated  ioagitadinal  lines;  the  breast 
is  clothed  with  yeUowiah  down.  The  knob  of 
its  antennae  contsins  only  three  leaf-like  joints. 
Its  average  length  is  nine-tenths  of  an  inch.  In 
its  perfect  state  it  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees, 
partioularly  on  those  of  the  eherry^^ree.  It  flies 
with  a  humaiittg  noise  in  the  night,  ficom  the 
middle  of  Mi^  to  the  end  of  June,  and  fre- 
quently enters  houses,  attracted  by  the  light 
In  the  course  of  the  spring,  these  beetles  are 
often  thrown  from  the  -earth  by  the  spade  and 
plough,  in  various  states  of  matnniy,  somef 
being  soft  and  nearly  white,  their  superabun- 
dant juices  not  having  evaporated,  while  others 
exhibit  the  true  eolour  and  texture  of  the  pei^ 


Act  ioflset  'Sk&  ^vte  dmmmr  te  nwl*  of 
gns8  aad  of  olfaer  ptaati,  aad  in  waiijr  plaoes 
the  airf  BM^  be  mraed  op  like  a  earpel  ia  €<»- 
seqMDoe  of  tin  ^estraolioii  of  Uw  roots*  The 
gnb  it  a  wfeole  wonn  vith  a  Ivoinibh  head, 
miwhea  fniljgrovB,  is  aeaiiy  as  thick  as 
Ike  littie  finger,  it-  is  eaten  gnei^j  bj  erovs 
asdfovftB.  Tbesa  i»  a  grub,  seaiewhai  leoem- 
hbag  this,  wkiek  iB  ffeqaantij  fimad  under  eU 
■asiie  faenps,  and  is  comaMofy  ealled  moek- 
vonn*  h  diibia,  howevery  in  same  respeots 
froB  (bslof  the  lilaf*heetle<  or  diNP-bag^  end  is 


traosfonied  Id  a  doa^teette  ealled 
rebdaBbfUi.a^j.  The  beetles  an  demand 
bf  the  alnadcy  idiose  beaefieial  AM^png  is  di> 
lecled  in  snr  gwdens  by  its  abaadant  eaere- 
nest  filled  v^  the  wiBf-eaaes  of  teas  iiiseeii. 
A  vmer  in  the  'New  York  Ermmg  Post,' 
ap  that  the  beeUss,  which  freqasBtlf  ooMnut 
seiioet  lartges  on  fniii4roe8».iangiR  b»  eieol»> 
tStf  ertMMialiiiil  by  shaking  thfvi  fvam  Ike 
uees  eroy  oreniagw  ia  this  wajr  tins  paiJslal 
of  beedss  aeie  eeUeoled  on  the  &nl  azpeD> 
ncDt;  thsaaaber  cmaght  regalariy  deerensed 
Qiiil  tibe  fHh  eveniiifr*  whea  only  two  bsajlsfl 
vere  to  he  Ibaad.  The  best  tine,  however, 
forshakiBrtrses  o»wh>6hlheMap«beetles  are 
lodged  is  in  the  mivning,  wbes  die  inseets  do 
Botananpttofly.  Thof  «»' most  easily  eoi- 
kded  in  a  doth  spread  under  the  mea  lore- 
eeire  them  what  they  fall,  after  whadl>  tlM^^ 
>hoQld  be  thiDWB  into  boilmg  water  to  kill 
then^aadBsyikeii  be  given  as  food  to  swine." 
(Ikrm,) 

lotone  pans  of  Masaachnsetts  the  beetle 
called  the  Oeorgiaaleal^eater  takes  the  plaoe 
•f  the  feauaat  It  is  extremely  eontmon  tn 
•one  pfaMs  ia  May' aM  Jane.  Itsoolotirisa 
btj-bnian.  The  upper  side  is  sntifnlyeennend 
vithTery  short  yeUowisk  gray  hairs,  aad  mea^ 
hks  seveMenths  of  an  iaoht  or  mofe,  in 
kagth.  These  beetles,  with  eome  others  of 
ifaegaaa  genns»  are  enaamiwly  foandiin-Am^ 
neai  gandens,  nvaeries,  orchards,  aad  Mds, 
vhcre  thay  am  morei  or  less  iniarions  depre* 
^nvs.  They  also  devear  tim  leares  of  vanoas 
C'^mt'^rets,  meh  aa  the  el^,  ample,  oak,  dkc 
7^  IK  all  aoetanml  inaecta^  never  wpear* 
iif,  enept  by  aecxdent,  ia  the  day,  daring 
vbickdi^mmain  under  idielter  of  the  foliage 
^  trees  sad  shrabaY  or  coneealed  in  the  grass. 
[Bam,.) 

or  ths  American  dionial  or  day^Aying 
iM^vhiBh  behmgto  the  Mekihmthians,  one 
»  demiAed  by  Prolessof  Ckman  whiek  he 
PnpotettoeaUsadUa.  It  resemMes  the  irine- 
cwref  Banape  in  its  habits,  aad  is  Ibaad  in 
^  Boafts  of  Jane  and  Jvky  on  the  enktivated 
^^^M  grapawies,  the  leaves  of  whi<^  it 
**v«a  Daring  dm  same  period  these  chaf* 
tn  nsjrbe  seen  in  still  greater -immbers  on 
^inoat  kinds  of  samaeh,  whieh  thsy  oAen 
'OBptMelydsspoiloftiieir  leaves.  They  are 
*«Tnriableiaeolenr.  The  head  and  thorax 
«f  the  male  are  greenish  Uaek,  mailed  with 
wloehieortil»HRd,andthi<^pQnBtared;  the 
,  rH^^f^B"  w  olay^yeikWy  with  panctared 
2'i<i«s>  The  mates  are  sometimes  entirely 
J^k,  md  ihey  eoomoaly  measure  nearly,  and 
l^fentlmmthermoivibaa  aevmviendis  of  an 
«fihia 


in  atamben,  Pr.  Haivis  tfatedca  thay  will  be 
found  as  difficult  to  check  and  extirpate  as  tbe' 
destructive  vine-chafers  of  JSUuope. 

An  account  of  the  natural  history  and  habits 
of  the  Rfm9*hug  or  cAo/er,  which  belongs  to  the 
family  of  day^^ers,  will  be  found  under  the 
head  Rosa-sve* 

Voiy  few  of  the  beette  tribes  which  usually 
subsist  upon  flowers  are  injurious  to  vegeta* 
tion.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  eat  j|ieaves,  but 
the  greater  number  live  on  the  pollen  and  the 
hoiMy  of  flowers,  or  up<m  the  sap  whioh  ooses* 
from  the  woimds  of.plants.  The  flowe^beetjea 
belong  chiefly  to  a  group  oaUed  Crfsniawa 
Th^  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  bee*> 
ties  by  their  lower  jaws,  whioh  are  general^ 
soft  on  the  inside,  aad  are  ollen  previded' 
with  a  flat  brush  of  hairs  that  serves  to  eoileel 
the  pollen  aad  jaices  on  which  they  subsist  > 
Most  of  the  brightHtoloured  kinds  are  day- 
fliers;  those  of  diark  aad  plain  tints  ate  gene- 
lally  night-fliers,  fibans.  of  them  ars  of  im> 
mense  size,  and  have  been  styled  the  priacea> 
ofthe  beetle  tribes;  such  are  the  iiidsfl  of  South 
Ameriear  aad  the  Oeliah  beetle  of  Guinea,  the 
latter  being,  mere  than  four  inches  long,  two 
inehes  bnMMl»  and-  thicltand  heavy  in  propor- 
tion* (BaniM,) 

A  ikmily  of  beetles  called  the  XuaniaR^ 
includes  the  inseclaeaUed  stag^eeties, honn 
bagsy  and  flyinip-bnlls,  vulgar  names  dierived 
frcxm  the  great  sixe  aad  peculiar  form  of  their 
upper> jaws,,  whieh  are  sometimes  curved  like 
the  horas  of  .cattle,  and  soautimes  branched 
like  the  antlers  of  a  stag.  ""These  beetles/* 
says  Dr.  Hatnis,  **fly  abioad  dwing  the  nighty 
and  frequently  enter,  houses  at  that  time,  seme* 
what  to  the  alarm  of  the  oceupaatB ;  but  they 
are  not  venoamus,  and  never  attempt  to  bite 
without  piovooation.  They  pass  tlm  day  on 
tbe  trunks  of  trees,  and  live  upon  the  aap,  for 
procuring  whieh  the  brushes  of  their  jaws  and 
lip  seem  to  be  designed.  They  are  said  else 
oecasionally  'to  bitajaod  seise  caterpillars  and 
other  solWbodied  aaseota,  JGmt  the  purpose  oi 
sucking  out  their  juices.  They  lay  their  egga 
in  eievicea  of  the  bark  of  trees,  e^racially  near 
the  roetsy  where  they  amy  sometimes  be  seen 
thus  employed  The  larrm  hatohed  fiooas  these 
eggs  reseosbte  the  grubs  of  the  dcarabmianf 
in  colour  and  fonn#  but  they  are  smoother,  or 
not  so  much  wrinkled.  The  grubs  of  the  Isjya 
kinds  are  said  to.be  six  years  in  coming  to 
their  growth,  living  aU  this  time  in  die  trunks 
and  roots  of  trees,  boring  into  the  solid  wood* 
aad  reduciag  it  to  a  eabstance  resembling 
very  coaam  sawdnst;  and.  the  injury  thua 
eansed  by  them  is  firequeatly  very  coasider- 
abtob  When  they  have  arrived  at  their  full 
sine,  .they  eticlose  themMdraa  in  egg-shaped 
pods,  composed  of  gnawed  particles  ot  wood 
and  baric,  atofek  tog^er  and  lined  with  a  kind 
of  gkie;  wilhin  ^ese  pods  they  are  traas* 
formed  to  pupm,  ai  a  yellowish-white  colotuv 
having  the  body  and  all  the  limba  of  the  future 
beetle  eacased  in  a  whitish  film,  which  being 
thrown  off  in  due  time,  the  insects  appear  in 
the  beetle  fom,  burst  the  walte  of  their  prison* 
crawl  throned  Uie  passages  the  larvse  had. 
gnawed,  and  eome  forth  on  the  outeide  of  the 
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•  «Tb9  ln««Mt  or  Hicte  bcetfcst  in  ifts  Jiew 
England  Suiei^  vms  fint  desciilMd  by  Lin* 
nseus  under  the  name  of  Li»emm§  «ipw«<Aw» 
signifying  the  yoong  roe^buek  $  bai  here  it  is 
oaUed'  the  hom4rag«  Its  coioar  is  a  deep  m^ 
hogaay^brown;  the  soriaee  is  smooth  and  po» 
lished ;  the  upper  jaws  of  the  male  an  loag* 
cnrred  like  a  siektey  and  furnished  internaUy 
bey«ttd/tbe  middle  with  a  little  toolh;  ifaoee  q£ 
the  female  are  much  shorter»i>daJiso  toothed; 
the  head  of  the  male  is  bioad  and  smooth,  that 
of  the  other  sex  narrower  and  rough  with 
pwietiiKa.  The  body  of  this  beetle  measwes 
uom  one '  ineh  to  an  inch  and  a  quarteiv  es* 
olusivie  of  the  jaws.  The  time  of  its  appear- 
anee  is  in  iuky  and  the  hegiBning  of  August 
The  grubs  Uto  iu  the  trunks  and  roots  of  tup 
lions  kinds  of  trees,  but  partioularly  in  these 
of  old  apple4reesy  wiUow%  and  oaks. 
-  **Be7e$ai  oth^r  and  smaller  kinds  of  slag- 
beedes  are  Ibund  in  New  Slnglaiid,  but  tiieir 
habits  aivmuoh  theeaaas  as  those  of  the  mere 
oommGn  horA«bag/' 

Another  great  tribe  of  beetles  is  described 
by  naturalists  under  the  name  of  Mtrimm^  or 
§mD4Mmed  beetles,  beoanse  the  tips  of  die 
jMAU  of  their  'UnieBawr  wmally  pvojeet  move 
or  less  on  the  inside,  somewhat  like  the  teath 
of  a  saw.  The  beeflerbekmging  to  tim  flunily 
otjfkiptmimu  havw  an^eanm  of  this  kind.  The 
popular  name  for  these  in  fiagUmd  ia  buam*- 
osw,  a  very  inappvspriais  appallatioii  for  a 
purfeatly  hamieaB  dnseet  The  French  oall 
them  ridhiwh,  on  •aoomit  of  the  rioh  and  brit 
ISmit  colours  wherewith  aaany  of  tham  use 
adonwd.  These  beetles  are  ivequently  seen 
on  the  tnmks  and  limbs  of  trees,  basiang  in 
the  sun.  They  walk  slowly,  and  at  the  ap» 
proach  of  danger,  fold  iq»  their  lags  and  anteiv> 
am  and  fhll  to  the  gtound.  Their  iigtat  is  vwifk, 
and  .attended  with  a  wkizaing  noiae.  TIm^ 
kaep  coHpeahed  in  the  nigfat,aad  are  in  actum 
ca|^  dnrmg  ihc  day.  (Afffu.) 

The  larvm  of  tfaeac  aasMwmed  beetles,  an 
waodioamrs  or  borers,  and  orchards  and  fhrest 
•WW  are  mote  or  lessenbjactlo  their  attacks, 
especially  after  trscs  have  paned  the  prime-of 
Mlb.  The  traaslbrmations  of  theee  inseots 
take  plaoe  in  the  tnmks  and  iimbeoC  tsoca« 
Tha  larvm  ^hat  are  kavwn  have  actose  nescm- 
hlaaoe  to  each  other;  a  geaeral  idea  of  them 
emi  be  formed  Irom  adescriptioa  of  that  u^oh 
Mtacfcs  the  pi^wit  hickory.  These  grubs  are 
foimd  under  the  bark  and  ia  the  BsAiA  wood  of 
t0sea  and  sometimes  in  grsat  numbers.  They 
ftequently  test  with  the  body  bent  aidc^wiso,  se 
that  the  bead  and  tail  approach  each  -other. 
Vhcy  appear  to  pass  aeveral  yean  in  this  lar<« 
tm  stale,  befofc  they  cast  off  the  pupa^oai 
tad  cut  out  through  the  bark  in  4i»  form  of  a 
Beccie. 

*  Some  of  these  beetles  are  kacwn  ts  eat 
iearcfe  and  Howers,  and  of^his  accuse  is  pro* 
bahly  the  food  of  all  of  them.  The  injury  4hey 
may  thus  commit  is  not  very  appaMixt,  and  oan« 
act  bear  any  comparison  with  the  eatenciTS 
mvages  of  their  larvm.  The  aolad  trunks 
and  limhs  of  sound  and  vigoiwaa  treea  are 
often  bored  through  in  Tsarious  directioas 
1^  ttiese  iascets,  which,  during  a  loapooi^ 
iancd  life,  derire  their  only  aourishment.foaBi 
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the  weedy  fia^Berata  iht|r  deveur. 
firs  seem  pasticularly  sub}ect  to  their  attacks, 
but  other  foiest»irecs  do  not  escape^  and  evea 
frnil-trees  are  IrequcBtly  injured  by  these 
borers.  The  mesam  to  be  used  for  destroying 
them  ace  similar  to  these  employed  against 
other  borers,  and  will  bo  explained  in  a  aubs^ 
queat  part  of  this  essay*  (t  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  here  to  resuurk,  thai  woodpeckers  are 
mwBh  mocc  anecessful  in  diseovenag  the  re* 
treats  of  these  borers,  and  in  dragging  out  the 
ddeaeeless  culprits  from  their  bureoars,  thaa 
the  meet  skilful  gardener  or  nuraeryman. 

**-  Until  widtin  a  lew  years  the  Bnpresiiaas 
were  aUiacladed  in  three  t)rfosir  genera*  A 
great  naaibcr  of  kinds  have  now  beeoase 
kaown,  probably  six  hiwdeed  or  mote." 

The  largeet  of  these  bcetka :  known  to  Br. 
Hands,  is  called  the  VirginiaB  Dupestris»or 
sawohem  bestle..  it  ia  of  ea  oMoog  shape, 
brseay,  or  eeppeiMsoleaaed  $  soesetimea  afanoet 
blad^  with,  hmidly  any  aietsilicreAectiona.  On 
eaoh,  win^^oover  are  two  email  square  ia»* 
pressed  spots*  It  measures  eighMenths  of  an 
inck  la  one  inch  or  more  in  length*  This  beetle 
appears  In  Massaduisetts  towaads  the  end  of 
May,  and  Ihioaghthe  moadi^  June,  on  pine 
treee  end  ea  ioascs*  In  tiie  larvm  state,  it 
bores iatothc  tmuiks of  the  different hiads of 
pine%  and  is  dl^  times  veiy  injuxioaaco  Aese 
trees,  (iiavn.) 

The  wild^hscry  tree  (/VeiMt  mtUnd)  and 
also  thegmden-efaerry  and  peach  trees,  suffer 
severely  Uom  the  attacks  of  borers,  which  are 
traaafonned  to  beetlealceUed  BrnpintUt  Sman^ 
ceto,  from  the  wing  eovwrnpartiag  a  little  at  the 
tipsk  These*  beetles  aro  capper«olouiied,  aom^ 
times  brassy  above,  and  thicMy  covered  with 
iitHe  pvDCturas.  They  measufe  tfom  seven  to 
ninettCBihs  of  an  inch. 

Other  species  of  Amecioea  wood^ealeie  or 
are  dsecribed  by  Dr.  Harris, 
kmg  tiic  hie 


which  are  those  attaolriag  i 


oak. 


liekocy, 
and  white  pine  Whan  treea  arc  found  to  be 
verv  much  infosted  by  bosers,  and  are  geiag 
to  decay  in  coaaequence  of  their  ravages,  it 
wiU  be  better  to  cut  them  down  and  burn  them 
immediately^  rather  thaa  to  suiftsr  them  to  stand 
uatil  the  boress  have  oompleled  ihcir  traaafop* 
mations  and  made  then'  eacspc  (iforrft.) 

The  faesily  of  apm^g^iMtm^  oit  Ekkm,  are 
closely  related  to  the  Bnprestiaas.  They  derive 
their  name  irom  the  weU  kaowft  foculty  of 
throwing  themselves  up  with  a  jerk  when  laid 
on  their  backs,  the  leyi  being  too  Chert  to  ena* 
ble  ihcBK  to  tum  over  by  their  assistance. 

<«  The  larvBB  orfpubs  of  the  Slatcn,**  saya  Br. 
Harris,  **livenpon  'troodaad  nxtts,  aadarr  often 
very  iajariooa  to  vegetation.  Sense  arc  coafiaed 
to  <dd  or  decayiag  trees,  others  devour  tte  roots 
of  herbaceous  plants.  In  Kagland  they  are 
called  wiro-#otms  .ihaa  their  sleademese  and 
uncommon  .hardaeas.  They  ace  aot  to  be  oon« 
founded  with  the  Amerioaa  wire<^worm,  a  spe- 
cies of  JoAm^  which  is  not  atmr  insect,  but  be- 
hmgs  to  the  ohms  It^miewdB,  *  eeine  dwived 
finom  thegreatnumber  of  foot  with  whi^  amet 
of  the  aaimaia  iachaied  ia  k  ava  fuiaiahed ; 
whereas  the  Engiiah  wica^aorm  hna  only  six 
foot.  The  Buropeaa  wire-vormiaaaldlo  live, 
ia  im  foeding  or  Jarvaataie^  aot  leaa  than  iva 


Mii|rife«tAil^pkff0f'»Wehllni»1ti8 
stpported  \/f  dmrnrtik^w  rcMCs  of  vhMt,  rye, 
cms,  and  grsit,  uiMmUy  cfttniiijfra  large  iliaii- 
imion  of  tHe  pfodtiet,  and  sometimes  destkov- 
xBf  wliote  crops.  It  is  said  to  be  pairtictiiariy 
iajQiioas  in  gantetts  T^oentljreonverted  from 
puiue  tandB.  We  li»re  several  grabs  allied 
K)  dtis  destfroetifv  insect,  trtiich  are  faite  oon* 
non  in  Isnd  nearly  broken  op ;  bm  fottmwti^, 
IS  ye^  tbeir  ravages  are  inaoaaideraUsw  We 
■sy  Mpsct  these  to  taerease  in  proportien  as 
as  distafb  them  and  deprtva  niem  of  their 
QSQsi  snides  of  food*  while  we  coatinae  also 
w  perseettie  and  destroy  tbair  nsMnal  enemies, 
the  biids,  sad  may  then  be  obliged  «» iWofTt  to 
iteiBgmisns  method  adontedby  BarepesMte* 
men  and  gmfdeners  fimr  allarlng  and  eapturiag 
these  grabs.  This  aaethod  eonsisto  ia  strswiDg 
sliced  polsises  or  tnniips  in  rotws  ihraagh  the 
gsides  or  idd ;  women  and  boys  arS  employed 
to exsmine the  slices  e^erymomhif , and eol- 
feet  tlK  insects  wfaish  resdily  eome  to  ftad  oh 
Ike  btit  Some  of  these  desaramiTe  teseots, 
wbieb  I  hsTs  found  &  ihe  gi^vnd  smong^  the 
roots  of  phaitSt  wer*  long,  slender,  wona-Uke 
gnibs,  doftely  reseitibllng  tiie  eommoh  mehl- 
vorsi;  they  were  odarly  «ylhidrlealb  wifli  a 
Inxd  aod  sknoodi  Mela,  of  a  bdir  «r  brwraiSh 
yelknr  tokmr,  the  head  ahd  thit  otfly  bein|r  a 
liidedaricer;  cash  6f  the  Msl  thna  Vings  was 
prorided  with  a  pair  of  short  legs :  the  hfhd- 
aost  ring  was  longer  than  Aie  pi«eedhig  one, 
was  poialed  at  tiM  end)  and  tiadh  Itltle  pit  on 
escli  ade  of  the  exti^sinity  \  beftswth  this  part 
there  was  h  short  reiractfl^  wart^  or  pfop4eg, 
serrifig  »  sapper!  the  exorsaity  of  the  body, 
and  preveat  It  ftDlh  tfaSI&ig  tfa  die  grdand. 
Other  grabs  of  BMtets  difl(er  A^ott  the  ft>rego- 
iBf  io  Mi^  propdrtienally  broader,  MOteytin- 
dncal,  bat  somewhat  flftlttoM,  With  h  deep 
xxeli  m  the  ejcfremffly  of  thS  last  Hag,  die 
n<ies  of  which  are  beset  with  IMie  tOeth. 
Boeh  gmbs  ire  moM^  W^od-SMSrs,  det<Miri«g 
the  voody  pam  of  rdots,  o#  Kring  tmder  tbe 
bsit  and  in  ti«  traiilis  (tf  <i«d  trees. 

"  After  th^  last  transftrttaation,  filaisrs  or 

sprisg^ftetles  malice  their  appesiftMBee  %pon 

trees  ana.f<<aees»  and  some  ate   fband  oh 

toven.  Th^  6f«bp  slbWly,  Sttd  gen^i^flOly 

^  to  tte  groniid  oh  being  toaehsd.   They  fly 

^  by  day  aad  night.    Th^ir  food,  in  the 

heette  state,  appears  to  be  ehiedy  derived  ftom 

Movent  barsosS^  dfrroaf  the  leader  fea^resof 

phats." 

"Rk  largest  of  the  Aihetfesh  spnngli%- 

t*c^  is  of  a  bladh  eolohf-,  eoyered  with  a 

'toish  powder,  and  haTing  a  lari^doral  velvet- 

^^^  spot,  like  ah  eye,  dh  each  side  of  dh(e 

MSe,  from  whieh  the  insect  d^rhres  its  hame 

^  QedbfM,  or  eyed.    This  i4rge  beetle  mea- 

nres  (imn  eae  inch  and  %  <i«arier  to  <me  inch 

>M  three  qaatters  in  Isngbi.    It'and<9rgoes  its 

^afomstions  ih  the  traaks  of  trees,  and  Th* 

wis  hu  found  ntuay  ih  old  apple  trees. 

iWse  lsrT»  or  worms  are  reddish  yellow 

r^  Ofte  of  thsmriMft^hi  AprttlWy  grti^wn, 

BCBsored  no  less  than  two  inches  sad  a  hsif 

^tea^  lBSt>a  alter  this  fnib  was  foand,  it 

^iis  Ala  aftd  became  a  papa,  aad  in  dnte 

w  «be  iMMv  ifm  mmsfevmisd  to  a  beads. 

(ifcr»m) 


Among  the  nlghi^lilahfg  Btah^H  is  the  eete- 
bnited  Cueono,  or  fire-bee^,  of  the  West  In> 
dies,  from  whence  it  is  oAsa  brought  alive  to 
this  oonntry  as  a  ctitioBity.  It  resembles  con- 
siderably die  insect  jast  described,  bring  an 
inch  or  more  in  leng&.  It  gives  oat,  even  by 
day,  a  strong  light  from  two  transparent  eye- 
like spots  oa  die  thoraXf  aad  from  the  scf^ 
mems  of  its  body  beneath.  It  feeds  apoa 
the  sngar-eaae,  and  its  grab  is  said  to  be 
irery  injartous  to  this  plant,  by  devouring  he 
rooSB. 

Br.  Harris  states  that  above  sixty  difereat 
khfds  of  spria^4»aedas  are  bow  kaown  to  f»> 
haldt  Mhssa^tisetts. 

The  utility  of  a  kaowiedgt  i»f  die  aatural 
history  of  iaseots  fn  tt»  practical  arts  of  lifb» 
was  perhaps  never  move  sotthigly  aad  tr^ 
umphamly  displayed  than  by  die  gtesi  Liw- 
nssas  himfself,  who,  While  ftviaf  so  anmiral 
soieace  its  langnSga  aad  Its  laws,  neglected 
no  opportunity  to  poiat  oat  Ms  acooomieal  ad- 
vantages. On  one  ocoasion,  drfs  grssi  iaia» 
ralist  was  aoashlted  by  dm  King  of  Bweden, 

Mi  the  eaase  of  the  decay  and  destnictioa 

dM  shiytluibiir  In  the  toyal  doisk-^yaids,  aa^ 
•haviag  traced  it  toihe  dspcadatiai»  of  Inaeetv, 
and  ascertained  the  history  of  the  depredatm^ 
by  directiag'the  timber  t»  be  sunk  under  water 
durli^  the  settSMk  when  tness  mseots  made 
their  appearance  in  the  winged  state,  and  were 
bttsisd  tn  laying  their  eggs,  ho  eAMmi^ly  se- 
cured it  from  lutare  atmc^es^  flie  name  of 
these  insects  is  Ly«to«tyl9fi  wasofc,  or  the  naval 
thabeitdestibyer,  Wbiah  Br.  Hmvis  thiaks 
eaanot  be  fhr  removed  fr««i  the  tribe  of  sprin^^ 
becftles.  The  odd4ookfng,  l<mg,  snd  slender 
gfUbs  af  the  Lyntsxylon,  inhabit  osks,  and 
«ake-  hmg  eyhndrfeal  burrows  inr  the  sohd 
wood.  They  are  also  Amnd  in  some  other 
klhdib  of  trees.  Bt.  Harris  soasidsrs'  hisects 
of  this  family  rsdier  rare  ift  New  Bnglsnd,  and 
describes  only  two  kinds  of  American  dmbeiw 
borers.    ^9ee  his  YVwiflhSi)i 

BSfeTliB.  A  Hu^  woddsn  testmmeat  in 
*iln  fbrm  of  a  maUet^  witfi  one,  t«9o,  or  diree 
Ittndles  tbr  astnaay  persons,  wted  in  driving 
piles,  wedges,  h^dge^^fiskes,  and  in  splitting 

WtKMl,  dfcC 

BEBTLB,  CLODDRfB.  A  soft. of  imple- 
avent  inade  use  of  in  reducing  the  clods  of 
tillagia-lsads»  hi  clayey  and  other  stiff  tea»> 
ohNks  soils,  to  a  hne  powdery  eoaditkm.  This 
business  may  be  tnueh  sooner  performed,  and 
at  less  expense,  by  means  of  roners  construeb> 
ed  fer  thjB  purpose.  (See  ttoiiAn.) 

BBSVllS.  The  phiral  of  beef.  A  gaaerti 
name  employed  by  fhrmeito  for  oxen  or  biack 
oanle. 

BBQOAR^  LICE  (B^MMMMiim  Vh^M^ 
mm).  Ah  obnoxious  weed  found  aloag  iha 
borders  of  woods,  bdsfiag'a  small  bluish-whits 
flower,  fh»{ueat  in  pastores  and  along  fence- 
rows,  the  bur-like  fruit  or  nuts  of  which  ara 
(hmisked  with  hobked  prickles,  sad  often  fbrm 
a  matthig  ki  the  fleeces  of  Sheep,  and  the  naaaes 
and  tails  of  hones.  (FIsr.  CeaMtoL,) 

BBLLABONNACiiA^kOafaana).  Inbo^ 
may,  die  Deadly  NightMiade.  It  is  an  aero- 
nat^odo  poison.  This  name,  htHaiomm  (sig- 
MyiBgHaadsome  U^),  aaderdmg  to  R^, 
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.  vu  given  ta  it  by  tlie  itidiMis,  beeaxife-  the 
ItaUan  ladies  make  a  ooemetic  of  Uie  juiee. 

The  beUadonna,  although  pereaiual  in  re- 
ference  to  the  root, »  aniHial  in  its  herba^, 
which  is  of  quick  growth,  branching,  and 
shmb-like.  The  leaves  are  lateral,  generaUy 
two  together,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  smooth,  and 
clammy.  The  flowers  are  aol^iy,  alalked, 
rising  in  the  aziUes  of  the  leaves,  beUrshaped, 
4Mid  of  a  Inrid  purple  cok>ur.  The  fruit  is  a 
shining,  black,  sweetish  berry,  seated  tin  the 
permanent  calyx,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry. 
The  plant  is  poisonous,  having  t^  pecatUar  al- 
Jcali,  named  tttr^w^  which,  in  combination  with 
malic  acid,  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  plant 
Its  inflnenee  is  ch&eiy  exerted  on  the  braia  and 
nervous  system,  causing  delirium,  xnovemeota 
of  the  body  resembling  tnlozication*  eonfused 
apeech,  uttered  with  pain>  and  other  symptoms 
of  narcotic  poisoning.  -Buchanani  the  Bootish 
historian,  informs  us,  that  the  Scots  under 
Macbeth  intoxioaled  ^e  Danes  under  Bweno 
l>y  mixing  their  wine  with  the  juice  oi  the  ber- 
jries  of  belladonna  dmring  a  truce,  which  en- 
abled Macbeth  readily  to  overcome  them, 
jdhakspeare  aUudes  to  it  in  the  interview  be- 
tween Macbeth  and  the  witches,  when  the  for- 
mer says — 

-    -       Ortev«w«dm«k 
Of  tjM  tasuM  root  whica  takM  taa  rnMon  prltoMrl 
Maebttkt  Aet  1. 

.The  beau^  of  the  hemes  frequenUy  entices 
ehildren  to  eat  them;  and,  although  not  often 
fatal,  they  cause  very  dietressing  effeds  to  the 
little  «u»»enb  In  sneh  cases,  the  stomach 
ahouki  be  quickly  emptied  by  an  emetic,  and 
afterwards  vegetate  aoida  and  dqeoction  of 
nut-gaUs  should  be  given.  Belladonna  is  an 
excellent  medicine  i  but  it  shouhl  not  be  en- 
trusted to  the  ignoranL 

BBLL-WETHEIL  A  ebeep  which  leads  the 
flock,  with  a  bell  on  his  neck^ 
.   BELT.    To  M,  in  some  districts,  signifies 
to  shear  the  buttocks  and  tails  of  sheep. 

B£LT.  In  planting,  a  strip  or  portion  of 
land  planted  with  treea  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
nament, or  warmth  and  shelter.  Mueb  advan- 
tage may  be  derived  in  this  way  in  improving 
the  climate  of  the  district  (See  PLAHTATiev.) 

BENB  PLANT  {Stmmum  on^tUak).  The 
bene  or  sesamum  has  been  introduced  into  Ja- 
maica and  other  West  India  island  where  it 
is  quite  extensively  cultivated  in  many  places. 
It  is  commonly  called  Viv^  or  oU-plant,from 
the  oil  whieh  it  yields  to  pressure.  The  seeds 
are  frequently  used  in  broths,  and  by  soaM  in- 
troduced into  eakes.,  Many  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions look  upon  the  seed  aa  a  hearty  and 
wholesome  food,  and  express  an  oil  from  them, 
not  unlike,  or  in£srior  to,  the  oil  of  almonds. 
Atteaspts  have  even  been  made  to  manufaoture 
oil  from  it  in  Bagland,  but  with  little  success. 

Seaaaram  orientale,  or  bene,  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  the  eastern  parts  of  tiie  Mediter- 
ranean as  a  garden  vegetable.  The  seeds  have 
been  introdueed  into  the  CaroUnas,  and  other 
Southern  States,  by  the  African  negroes.  The 
aeeds  are  used  by  the  blacks  for  food ;  diey 
pavefa  them  over  the  fire,  then  mix  them 
with  water,  and  then  stew  them  up  with  other 
ingredients.    A  kind  of  puddine  is  also  madr , 


Of  them,  aiatiir  to  aoek  as  aia-made  of  noe  or 
millet  The  ott  pressed  txtum  the  saeda  will 
keep  many  yean  without  acquiring  any  rancid 
taste,  but  ia  two  years  becomes  quite  aiJd,  ao 
that  the  warm  taste  of  the  oil  wh^  first  drawn 
is  worn  ofi;  and  it  can  be  used  for  salads  and 
all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  sweet  oiL  In  Ja- 
pan, China,  and  Uochin-China,  where  they  have 
no  baMer,  they  use  the  oil  for  firying  fiah,  and 
pfeparing  other  dishes ;  as  a  vaniish»  and  for 
some  madieinal  purposes.  Nine  pounds  of 
seed  are  said  to  yield  upwards  of  two  pounds 
of  fine  oiL 

The  sesamum  ib  an  annual  plant  It  flprows 
like  eetton,  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  bearing 
nunefuufr  square  pods  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  filled  with  seeds  aboat  the  size  of 
flaxseeds*  In  ite  growth  it  requires  no  stieks, 
or  other  support  The  product  of  seed  is 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  per  acre;,  and 
4ie  'proportien  of  oil  yielded  to  pressure  has 
been  estimated  as  equal  to  otte4ialf  the  men- 
sure  of  the  seed,  and  some  estimate  the  propor- 
tion as  £ir  greater*  The  oil  may  be  extmeaed 
hf  bmising  the  seed  and  immersing  them  in 
hot  wateiv  when  the  oil  rises  on  the  sniiaee 
and  may  be  skiauned  ofi"*  But  the  usual  mode 
of  extmstion  is  similar  to  that  practised  in  the 
expression  of  linseed  oiL  In  the  Soncfaem 
States  many  planters  cultivate  the  bene 
Jargely,  sowing  in  drills  about  four  feet  apait, 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  gathering  the  crop 
of  seed  in  September.  The  pods  rwen  ane- 
cessively,  and  not  all  at  one  time.  Bene  has 
been  raised  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Deln- 
waie.and Ohesapeake  Bays,  just  as  far  norOi 
as  cotton  admits  of  cultivation.  In  higher  lati- 
tudes, even  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  the 
plant  will  grow,  but  seldom  ripens  ite  aeed. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  in  great  repioe  as 
a  remedy  in  dysentery,  and  especially  the 
cholera  infantum  or  summer  complaint  of 
children.  The  freshly  gathered  leaves  are 
merely  dipped  into  a  tumbler  of  cold  wmier, 
wluch  immediately  becomes  n>py»  without 
losiag  ite  transparency  or  acquinng  any  on- 
pleasant  tasted  on  which  account  it  is  readiljr 
and  even  gratefully  received  by  the  Utile  buS- 
ferers,  who  are  allowed  to  sip  it  in  modemie 
qnantitias  instead  of  other  drinks.  Sesamum 
is  indeed  a  valuable  pdant^  and  should  be  cal- 
tivaled  wherever  it  will  grow,  for  ite  medicinal 
and  domestic  uses,  if  not  for  ite  oil ;  which 
last, however,  must, under  proper  management,, 
prove  a  profitable  product  of  the  soiL 

BENT,  or  STARR.  Names  applied  in  Bn^ 
land  .to  the  common  reed  (the  AnmA^  P^^agp' 
mU^  of  Dn  Darlington,  and  the  A,  oroKijSi 
of  some  other  botaniste).  Sinclair  calls  the 
upright  sea  lyme  grass,  starr,or  benL  (See 
Plate  7,  L)  One  of  the  chief  uses  this  oonrae 
gmss  is  made  to  subserve  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  European  countries,  is  to  protect 
banks  and  seanlykes  exposed  to  the  wash- 
ings of  waves  and  currsnis.  See  Arnvvno 
AasirAaij. 

BSNT-GRASa  A  species  of  Agrosiis  verT- 
common  in.  pasture  grounds,  the  bent  or  creep- 
ing stems  of  which  are  very  diiicnit  to  eradi- 
(See  AeaosTis.) 
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BSin&     The  vidwnd  tM»  of  gtUB 

itudiBg  in  a  pastare  after  die  seeds  have 
^pped.  It  also  sometimes  sigaifies  a  species 
of  rash  IJmum  s^iMniasiM);  which  grows  oa 
■DorUnd  hills. 

BBRBBBEN.  A  yellow  httter  principle 
oonlaiBed  in  the  aleoJioUe  extract  or  the  root 
oTthe  barbeny  tree. 

BERBESBY  (Be^aiB),    See  BABasaaT. 

BEBE  (Goth,  bati  Sax.  ujm)'  The  com- 
BOB  Barae  ibr  a  species  of  harley,  which  is 
alio  fireqnently  tenned  hig>  bear»  and  square 
barley.  Thus,  in  Huloet,  an  old  writer,  we 
fisd  *<  beer-corn,  harley-hygge,  or  moncome." 

BEB6AM0T  (Fr.  UrgBtmoiU),  A  species 
of  citioB,  the  ihiit  of  the  €?i^nu  iamama  (Ris- 
•0).  This  tree  ia  cultivated  in  ue  sonth  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  modeimte-sixed  tree  with  ob- 
loD^  acate,  or  ohtose  leaves,  with  a  pale  nn- 
dmide,  and  supported  on  winged  footstalks. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white ;  the  fruit  is 
fipiSorm,  oi  a  pale  jrellow  colour,  and  the  rind 
i&idded  widi  oil  veaides ;  the  pulp  is  slightly 
aeidaloas.  The  oil,  which  is  procured  from 
ibe  nadfis  imported  from  the  soudi  of  Europe, 
mdertbeBame  ofo»/oretMiice</Ae»;g'ainof.  It 
is  of  a  pale  greenish  c<dour,  lighter  than  water, 
aad  Qsedoierely  as  an  agreeuble  peiiume.  A 
spectts  of  mint,  having  a  highly  agreeable 
odoor  (Jiewrta  edonia.  Smith),  is  popularly 
called  bmamot  in  the  United  States. 

BEBRT  (Iteoa).  A  succulent  pulpy  fruit, 
which  contains  one  or  more  seeds,  or  granules, 
inbeddedin  the  juice. 

BETHLEHEM,  STAR  OF  iOrmihogahm). 
Sniith  posBis  out  four  varieties  of  this  flower : 
the  jellow  star  of  Bethlehem,  O.  hUmm^  the 
eonuBOB  star  of  Bethlehem,  0.  uwMiatumt 
(coBuooalf  called  ten  o'clock) ;  the  tall  star  of 
SethlebeDk,  O.pf/nnakumi  and  the  drooping 
itar  of  Bethlehem,  O.  rwlam.  The  first  is  met 
with  sometimes,  bot  not  veiy  frequently,  in 
srD^.pastnrea.  The  second  is  found  in  mea- 
<k>ws,  pastares,  and  groves  in  various  parts  of 
fti^d.  The  last  is  found  mostly  in  fields 
ttd  orchards,  probably  naturalized.  All  are 
ebgaat  spring  flowers.  The  last,  is  con^non 
ia  coBBtry  gardens,  whence  it  may  have 
ocaped  into  the  fields.  Yet  the  plant  may  as 
veil  be  a  native  of  England  as  of  Denmark, 
Atttna,  or  other  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
vbere  tt  is  found  iu  similar  situations.  One 
of  the  species,  commonly  called^ten  o'clock 
{(hm&ogakm  umbeUaJhtm)^  Br.  Darlington 
^s,  is  a  foreigner  that  has  escaped  from  gar- 
•e&s,  and  has  become  a  nuisance  on  many 
ftna  in  die  Middle  States.  Although  it  rarely 
P^Kts  its  seed,  it  propagates  itself  with  grea( 
npidity  by  means  of  lateral  bulbs.  These 
^s  are  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate.  {Ftor, 
^^A^)  An  American  species  of  the  star  of 
^'^^lilcbeai  (O.mrcfu)  waa  found  by  Lindley 

OB  die  Delaware  Bay.    The  searsquill,  so  ex- 

J^vdj  used  in  medicine,  belongs  to  this 

^Iboos-rooted  family  of  plants.  CS/nUh*9  Eng. 

^KvoLiLo.  Ul— 145.) 
BEVER  (fiaL  bevert,  old  French,  bemt). 

I^nak:  a  word  now  almost  obsolete,  but 

fen  which  we  derive  beverage.   The  provin- 

cttl  torn,  amougst  labourers  for  the  n^eal  be- 

tVRf  !i  dinner  and  tea. 
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BBINNIAL  (Lat  hiemw).    Any  thing  dial 

continues  or  endures  two  years.  This  term  is 
usually  applied  to  plants  which  grow  one  year 
and  flower  the  next,  after  which  they  perish. 
They  only  difler  from  annuals  in  requiring  a 
longer  period  to  fruit  in.  Most  biennials,  if 
sown  early  in  the  spring,  will  flower  in  the  au- 
tumn and  then  perish,  thus  actually  becoming 
annuals.    ( Bnauk'i  Did.  of  SeUnee,) 

BIG.  A  term  sometimes  applied  in  Eng* 
land  to  here  or  square  barley. 

BILBERRY,  or  BLEABERRT.   SeeWaoa- 

1XEBUBT. 

BILL  (^BUk  s  Sax.  >cibile,  a  two-edged  axe). 
A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point,  and  a 
handle  shorter  or  longer,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular uses  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is 
mostly  employed  by  husbandmen  for  cutting 
hedges  and  felling  underwood;  and  Johnson 
tells  us  it  takes  its  name  from  its  resemblance, 
in  form*  to  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

BILLET  (Fr.biht).  A  small  log  of  wood 
for  the  chimney, 

BIN  (Sax.  bime)-  A  small  box  or  other  con- 
trivance in  which  grain  of  any  kind  is  kept. 
It  is  sometimes  written  binn.  Bin  also  signi- 
fies assort  of  crib  for  containing  straw  or  oUier 
bulky  fodder  in  farm-yards. 

Bm,  CORN-.  A  sort  of  convenient  box  or 
chest  fixed  in  the  stable  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining grain  or  other  provender  for  horses. 
We  have  also  hop-\>ins,  wine-bins,  dec 

BIND-WEED  (Lat.  eonvobauhui).  A  trouble- 
some genus  of  weeds,  of  which  there  are  in  Eng- 
land three  species,  the  smaller,  the  great,  and  the 
sea  bind-weed.  The  climbing  buclnrbeat  {Poly» 
g*mum  eonoohuhu^  ia  also  known  by  the  name 
of  black  bind-weed.  The  first  or  smaller  bind- 
weed (C.  urvemu),  frequently  called  gravel 
bind-weed,  is  very  common  in  hedges,  fields, 
and  gardens,  and  upon  dry  banks  and  gravelly 
ground  in  most  districts,  and  is  an  almost  un» 
conquerable  weed.  Its  presence  is  generally  a 
sign  of  gravel  lying  near  Uie  surface.  Its 
branching,  creeping  roots  penetrate  to  a  great 
depth  in  the  soiL  llie  flowers  are  fragrant  like 
the  heliotrope,  but  fiunter,  very  beautiful,  of 
every  shade  of  pink,  with  paler  or  yellowish, 
plaits,  and  stains  of  crimson  in  the  lower  part; 
sometimes  they  are  nearly  white.  They  close 
before  rain.  The  second  kind,  or  great  bind-weed 
(  C.  Mpmm),  is  also  an  equally  troublesome  and 
injurious  weed  to  the  husbandman.  It  grows ' 
luxuriantly  in  moist  hedges,  osier  holts,  and ; 
thickets.  In  an  open,  clear  spot  of  ground,  when 
the  plants  are  kept  constantly  hoed  down  for. 
three  or  four  months,  it  may  sometimes  be  effect- 
ually destroyed ;  as  when  the  stalks  are  broken 
or  cut,  a  milky  juice  exudes,  by  which  the  roots 
are  exhausted  and  decay.  Every  portion  of 
the  root  will  grow.  The  roots  of  this  species 
are  long,  creeping  extensively,  and  rather 
fleshy;  the  stems  twining,  several  feet  long, 
leafy,  smooth,  and  slightly  branched.  Flowers 
solitary,  large,  purely  white  for  the  most  part, 
occasionally  of  a  uniform  flesh  or  rose  colour. 
It  is  a  perennial,  flowering  in  July  and  August 
in  England,  and  a  month  earlier  in  Penns^lva^ 
nia,  where  it  is  occasionally  found.  It  is  so 
injurious  to  crops  that  farmers  should  try  all 
means  to  get  rid  of  it.    The  black  bind-wesd, 
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(Plate  10,  rf)»  called  also  climbing  bticlf-wheat, 
and  bear-bind,  is  an  annual,  flowering  in  Jfune 
and  September.  Its  root  is  small  and  tapering, 
and  the  stem  twines  from  left  to  right,  round 
every  thing  in  its  way  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet  The  flowers  are  drooping,  greenish 
white,  or  reddish. 

Several  plants  of  the  convolvulus  family 
are  highly  valuable  for  the  food  and  medicines 
t&ey  furnish.  That  most  active  purgative 
scammony  is  obtained  from  C.  scammonia^  and 
jalap  from  a  species  of  Ipomtea*  '  Qccasionalty 
the  purgative  principle  is  so  much  difliised 
among  Uie  foecula  of  the  root,  as  to  be  almost 
inappreciable,  as  is  the  case  In  the  C.  biUateUf 
or  sweet  potato  of  America.  The  root  of  the 
great  bind-weed  is  a  strong  purgative,  fresh 
gathered  and  boiled  in  a  little  warm  liquid, 
being  near  akin  to  the  acrid  and  violent  scam- 
mony. The  humbler  classes  boil  it  in  beer  or 
aJe,  and  find  it  a  never-failing  remedy.  Among 
delicate  constitutions  it  should  be  taken  with 
caution,  as  its  efiects  are  very  powerfuL  In 
Northamptonshire  it  grows  most  abundantly. 
A  decoction  of  the  roots  also  causes  perspira^ 
lion. 

BIHCH  (Sax.  birc ;  Lat  bdula).  The  Eng- 
lish word  birch  seems,  however,  to  be  derived 
from  the  German  btrke,  or  the  I>utch  herk.  All 
the  European  languages  are  similar  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  this  tree.  A  very 
hardy,  ornamental,  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
useful  tree, '  inhabiting  the  north  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  There  are  many  species 
of  birch,  but  that  best  known,  and  most  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  this  country,  is  the  common 
birch  {Beiula  alba).  The  common  birch  Is 
valuable  for  its  capability  of  resisting  extremes 
of  both  heat  and  cold:  its  timber  is  chiefly 
employed  for  fire>wood.  Its  bark  is  extremely 
durable :  it  consists  of  an  accumulation  often  or 
twelve  skins,  which  are  white  and  thin  like  par 
per,  the  use  of  which  it  supplied  to  the  ancients ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  its  imperishable  nature,  we 
are  told  that  the  books  which  Numa  composed, 
about  700  years  before  Christ,  which  were 
written  on  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  were 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  the 
tomb  of  that  great  king,  where  they  had  re-, 
mained  400  years.  Although  this  species  is 
not  much  valued  for  its  timber,  it  is  extremely 
useful  for  many  other  purposes.  Russia  skins 
are  said  to  be  tanned  with  lis  bark,  from  which 
the  peculiar  odour  of  such  leafher  is  derived ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  dyeing  woo)  yel- 
low, and  fixing  fugacious  colours.  The  High- 
landers weave  it  into  ropes  for  their  well- 
buckets.  The  poor  people  of  Sweden  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  grind  tiie  baric  to 
mingle  with  their  bread  com.  And  in  Ben- 
mark,  Christopher  m.  received  the  unjust  cnr* 
name  of  Berka  Kanung  (king  of  bark),  because 
in  his  reign  there  was  such  a  scarcity,  that 
the  peasants  w.ere  obliged  to  mix  the  bark  of 
this  tree  with.thetr  flour.  Cordage  is  obtained 
from  it  .by  thej^aplanflors.,  w^o^g^l^o  prepare  a 
•red  dye  from  it.;  the  you^g  ,shoQt^  Isdrvp/to'' 
nouriBhtheir  catile,  aiid  the  leaves  a^e  .said  tp 
-ffbrd  good  fodder  fQrhqrses,  }cii^e,  sjieep,  and 
's.  The  vernal  sap  of  these  trees  is  well 
^  to  have  a  saccharine  quality,  and  from 


it  0ie  forest  housewife  makes 'an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  wine.  During  the  siege  of  Ham- 
burgh, in  1814,  by  ^e  Russians,  almost  all  the 
birch  trees  of  the  neiglibonrhood  were  de« 
stroyed  by  the  Bashkirs  and  other  barbarian 
soldiers  in  the  Russian  service,  by  "being  tap- 
ped for  their  juice.  Vinegar  is  obtained  from 
the  fermented  sap.  The  inhabitants  of  Pin- 
land  use  the  leaves  f6r  tea ;  and  both  in  Lap- 
land and  Greenland,  strips  of  the  young  and 
tender  bark  are  used  for  food.  From  the  tim- 
ber are  manufactured  gates  and  rails,  packing- 
cases,  hoops,  yokes  for  cattle,  turners*  ware, 
such  as  bowls,  wooden  spoons,  wooden  shoes 
and  clogs,  and  other  articles  in  which  light- 
ness without  much  durability  is  sufficient. 
Baskets,  hurdles,  and  brooms  are  often  made 
of  part  of  its  shoots.  The  broom-makers  are 
constant  customers  for  birch  in  all  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  or  where  it  is  near  water- 
carriage  ;  but  in  most  other  parts  the  hoop- 
benders  are  the  purchasers.  The  larger  trees 
are  often  bought  by  the  turners.  In  some  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  wockl  of  this 
tree  is  likewise  greatly  used  for  making  of 
carriages  and  wheels,  being  hard  and  of  long 
duration.  The  most  general  and  the  most 
profitable  use  to  which  birch  at  present  can  be 
turned  is,  unquestionably,  the  manufacture  of 
small  casks,  as  herring  barrels,  butter  tuba^  ' 
Ace  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  admirably 
suited,  because  it  i«t  stout,'  clean,  and  easily 
wrought,  and  communicates  no  particular  taste 
or  smell  to  the  butter.  The  timber  of  the  birch 
was  more  used  and  more  valued  in  former 
times.  It  was  not  so  strong  as  the  ash  for  har- 
rows and  other  farming  implements,  but  it  was 
not  so  ready  to  split,  and  for  roofing  cottages 
it  is  still  held  in  estimation.  In  Russia,  Po- 
land, and  other  ndrdiem  countries,  the  twigs 
of  this  tree  cover  the  dwellings  of  the  peasant, 
instead  of  tile  or  thatch.  It  AlTorded  our  an- 
cestors arrows,  bolts,  and  shafts;  for  their  war 
implements.  The  whole  tree  is  adapted  for 
burning  into  charcoal  of  die  best  quality,  and 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

The  birch  will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  best  m 
shady  places.  It  may,  therefore,  in  some  situa- 
tions, be  turned  to  good  account,  since  it  will 
grow  to  advantage  upon  land  where  other  tim- 
ber vlll  not  thrive.  Miller  says,  it  loves  a  diy 
barren  soiU  where  scarcely  any  thing  else  wiU 
grow ;  and  will  thrive  on  any  sort  of  land,  dry 
or  wet,  gravelly,  sandy,  rocky,  or  boggy,  and 
those  barren,  heal^y  Iqiids  which  wiH  scarcely 
bear  i^rass.  ft  is  said  ^o  fittain  sometimes  the 
height  of  seyenj^  feet,  witfci  a  diameter  of  two 
feet ;  in  Englanj  ^  j^oes  i^oC  acquire  such  con- 
siderable dinoensions.  T^t^e  ;b1jcch  is  propagated 
by  seeds,  vhich  are  easily  taj^n  from  bearing 
tree*,  by  cutting  the  branches  i^  Augnst,  before 
they  are  i^iiSse  ripe-  Tkt  seed  n?^^  be  thrashed 
out  like  com,  as  C9C»  as  Ithe  brashes  dry  a 
little ;  they  should  be  tSiem  kept  i^  dry  cool 
sand  until  they  Are  sown,  either  in  the  autumn 
or  spring,  xi^igre^t  deal  of  nicety  and  atten- 
ttop^s  ,'fe?iuired  in  rearing  the  birch  from  the 
seed; .they  miis(t'b'^  ^9F?  i^^  ^^  stiade,  and 
cpvered  very  li^hl|fv  wji^\sdii^  made  as  &i,«  as 
possible,  and  watei^/^'acco|ra^  to  theVetaces 
or  dryness  of  the  sea^^    The  planting  oaf 


of  tiits.lne  is  peilbnDMl  ia  die  ume  muuwr 
as  la  the  ash.  If  plaated  for  underwood,  it 
skould  be  felled  beuve  Mareh  to  prevent  its 
bteeding.  The  tree  beai^  remoTing  with 
liife^,  after  it  has  attained  the  height  of  six 
or  seven  feet;  and  is  ready  to  plash  as  hedges 
in  four  jears  after  planting.  When  old  they 
an  transplaated  with  considerable  difficult. 

The  other  Buopean  birehes  are  the  weep* 
iig  biich  (MdbpencUb),  which  is  Tery  con* 
mon  ia  difimnt  parts  of  Bttrope>  along  with 
ibe  lttt»  in  the  properties  of  whioh  it  appears 
tt>  pvticipate,  and  with  which  it  is  cfimk  im- 
fmpeiij  contended.  It  diflbrs  from  the  com- 
BOD  birch  not  only  in  its  weeping  habit»  but 
aho  in  its  ymag  shoots  being  quite  smooth, 
bright  chesOint  brown  when  ripe,  and  -then 
coTered  with  little  white  warts.  The  Seiuin 
ptniim  of  the  mmeries  is  a  slight  Tariety,  of 
a  less  drooping  habit. 

The  third  species  is  the  downy  biioh  (0^ 
t9kpiAeuau},m  smaller  species  than  the  first, 
iamA  in  the  bogs  of  Germany ;  a  varie^  of  it 
is  eaUed  Mdb  arfMa/^fib  in  gardens* 

The  fourth  and  last  Bnropean  species  is  the 
dwarf  binh(ftfafa  ««««),  a  small  bnsh  found 
ia  Laplind  sad  the  moontainons  parts  of  other 
noitheineonataes.  To>  the  people  of  the  sonth 
this  plaathas  no  valne,  hut  to  the  Laplanders 
it  afibrds  a  laige  part  of  their  foel,  and  its 
winged  inits  are  reported  to  be  the  fanmrite 
food  of  the  ptanmgan>  The  Aaiatie  species 
an  the  Indian  paper  birck  (B.  BkajpiUfU) ; 
ta|>eriBg4ea7ed  bireh  (B.  eciwwnafa) ;  shining 
bixtfa  {SLmiiUak) ;  cylindrical  spiked  birch  (B. 
qr&irfrBifauiys),  The  principal  American 
biiehes  are,  1.  The  poplar4eaTed  or  white 
Aneiiean  birch  (AmpttUfoUa).  It  is  very 
like  the  Cwopean  JEL  pmiukL  2.  The  red 
birck  (flL«m)»  la  tlus  country  it  is  gene- 
nilj  called  A  mgmiaia,  and  by  some  B.  rubra. 
The  Messrs.  Leddiges,  of  Hackney,  were  the 
fast  importers  of  tins  fine  but  little  known 


species.  <.  The  yellow  bircli*(A 
<  The  psper  or  caime  birch  {B,  jMvyftMSs), 
which  is  employed  by  the  North  American 
ladiaas  for  a  variety  of  useful  puqioses.  6. 
The  soft  Uack  or  cherry  bireh  (B.  lenia)* 
Koae  of  the  American  birches  produce  timber 
so  nloaMe  as  this,  whence  one  of  its  Ame- 
ncaa  names  is  mountain  mahogany.  Its  wood 
|s  yrd,  eko»<rained»  and  of  a  reddish  brown ; 
^  is  ixapoiied  into  Bngland  in  considerable 
qualities,  under  the  name  of  American  birch, 
f«  fonajag  the  sides  of  dining  tables,  and  for 
snilar  oorposes*  It  is  rarely  seen  in  Eng- 
had,  aitlMi^^  it  is  perhu>s  one  of  the  best 
s^  to  that  climate.  All  the  species  of 
^'ttc^  except  the  conamon  and  weeping,  are 
naltipUed  by  layers  in  the  usual  way. 

^  juice  of  the  birch  tree^  produced  from 
Pj^kctsras  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  is  diuretic. 
The  viae  made  from  this  sap  is  said  to  be 
speriiive,  and  detersive.  Old  medical  writers 
^u  (hat  the  wood  was  esteemed  the  best  to 
bun  ia  times  of  pestilence  and  contagions 
^jsta^iers;  but,  like  many  old  medical  saws, 
wt  opinion  is  ^  no  value.  (PbiWpi^w  SyL 
{lir.  ToLip^ISS;  Ploi.  iSjue.  voL  iv.  p.M8; 

i»r»^    A  &«  of  the  feathered  tsibea  may 


BiRB^inMrf •  • 

be  regarded  as  mischievous  depredators  upon^ 
the  farmer  and  gardener,  eating  his  fruit,  as  the 
robin ;  pulling  up  the  com  when  just  sprouted,  - 
or  eating  it  ttom  the  ear  when  nearly  matured, 
as  is  so  often  done  by  the  crow,  the  black-bird 
or  gralde*    But  if  account  be  made  of  all  the 
services  derived  fVom  birds  in  destroying  those  - 
insects  which  in  their  larva  or  worm  slate,  or  ' 
their  more  perfect  winged  state,  commit  such 
serious  depredations  upon  orchards  and  fields, 
it  will  be  found  that  we  owe  the  feathered  fa- 
mily a  very  large  balance.    Upon  this  subject ' 
we  must  refer  for  further  illustration  to  the  ' 
articles  Bsstls,  Boaxns,  Arsis,  and  othert' 
relating  to  destructive  insects.    That  distin- 
l^uished  naturalist,  Mr.  Nuttall,  has  the  follow*  ^ 
ing  beautlfu)  tribute  to  birds  in  his  interesting  ' 
Manuai  oftMeOmUM^  of  the  United  8loU».  ; 

''In  whatever  way  we  view  the  feathered'* 
tribes  which  surround  us,  we  shall  find  much* 
both   to  amuse  and  instruct    We  hearken  . 
to  their  songs  with  renewed  delight,  as  the 
harbingers  and  associates  of  the  season  they  ' 
accompany.    Their  return,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, is  hailed  with  gratitude  to  the  Author 
of  all  ezistenoe;  and  the  cheerless  solitude  of  ' 
Inanimate  nature  is,  by  their  presence,  atmned  * 
to  life  and  hannony.    Nor  do  they  alone  ad-  * 
minister  to  the  amusements  and  luxury  of  life ; 
faithful  aids  as  well  as  messengers  of  the  sea-  ^ 
Sobs,  they  associate  round  our  tenements,  and 
defend  the  various  productions  of  the  earth,  • 
on  which  we  rslv  for  subsistence  from  the  de- 
Itmciive  depredations  of  myriads  of  insects,^; 
which,  but  for  timely  riddance  by  unnumbered  * 
birds  would  be  followed  by  a  general  failure . 
and  famine.    Public  economy  and  utility,  then,  * 
no  less  than  humanity  plead  for  the  protection ; 
of  the  feathered  race,  and  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion  of  birds,  so  useful,  beautiful,  and  amusing, 
if  not  treated  as  such  by  law,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  crime  by  every  moral,  feeling,  and  * 
reflecting  mind."  * 

BIRO-BOLT.    A  short  arrow,  having  a  ball ' 
of  wood  at  the  end  of  it,  and  sometimes  an 
iron  point,  formerty  used  for  shooting  birds.     ' 

BWD^^umRY  (FnmuB  paduay    Theberw. 
ries  are  esgsrly  sought  after  by  birds,  and  as « 
the  leaf  and  fruit  resemble  that  of  the  cherry 
tree,  hence  the  name  of  bird-cherry.    In  Scot- 
land it  is  called  hogberry*    This  aboriginal  of 
our  Bngiish  woods  possesses  beauties  that 
should  oftener  secure  it  a  situation  in  the  ' 
shrubbery,  and  more  frequently  a  place  in  or- 
namental hedge-rows.    The  bird-cherry  rises 
from  ten  to  flftMn  feet  in  height,  spreading  to  * 
a  considerable  distance  its  branches,  which  - 
are  covered  with  a  purplish  bark.    It  flowers 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  small  black  fhiit, ' 
which  hangs  in  bunches,  ripen  in  August  • 
Although  the  fhiit  is  austere,  and  bitter  to  the  , 
taste,  it  gives  an  agreeable  flavour  to  brandy, 
and  many  persons  add  it,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  their  made  wine&    Birds  soon  devour  the  . 
fruit,  which  is  nauseous  and  probably  danger- 
ous, though  perhaps,  tike  that  of  the  cherry 
laurel,  not  of  so  deiadly  a  quality  as  the  essen- 
tial oil,  or  distilled  water  of  the  leaves,  which 
is  highly  dangerous  from  containing  much . 
Prussic  acid.    The  wood  is  hard  and  close- 
grained^  and  is  usedXbr  whip  and  knife  handles.  • 


I^i^BHW  im,  that  kiiie,  sheep,  fotts,  m4 
swine  eat  the  leares,  but  that  horses  refuse 
them.  The  scent  of  the  leavesy  when  bruisedt 
resembles  me.  The  variety  with  red  fmit, 
coounonly  called  the  Cornish  chen7>  flowers 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  and  is  therefore 
not  so  desirable  for  the  shnibbery.  The  bird* 
cherry  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  which 
s^uld  be  performed  in  autumn,  but  the  haad- 
sc^est  trees  are  raised  from  seed,  which  may 
be  sown  at  the  sam^  season.  A  wet  soil  is  not 
c^geaial  to  this  tree*  {^FkiUMt  <%i  Fkr, 
Tol  i.  p»  ld4;  SmiUC$  Eng,  Fhr.  ToL  u*  p. 

BIRD'S  EYE  {Venmka  tkmnmdryi).  The 
Qermander  Speedwell,  or  wild  gennander.  A 
troublesome  weed  in  fields.  It  is  found  vwy 
common^  in  groves,  meadows,  pastures,  and 
h^ges.  It  is  a  perennial,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  Herbage  light  gseen*  Flowers 
numerous,  transient,  but  very  beautiful,  bri^ 
blue  with  dark  streaks  and  a  white  centre ; 
their  outside  pale  and  flesh  coloured  TThe 
flowers  expand  in  fine  weather,  onlyt  Some 
take  this  lor  the  German  ^forgettme*not."  It 
Ties  in  beauty  with  the  true  one,  lfyoratfi>  mn 
Mrw.  {SmiiV$Eng.Fior.YoLlp.93.)  See 
SjpasswauM 

BIRD'S  FOOT,  COMMON  (OnMgpmp^ 
pimUu$),  A  weed  found  most  geaecally  in 
s^dy  or  gravelly  pastures*  Root  fibrous,  aa^ 
npal,  though  it  is  sometimes  propagated  hy 
subtenaneous  lataml  knobs  in  the  nenner  of 
a  potato,  in  which  case  the  seeds  arei  abortive, 
libe  stems,  often  numerous,  are  pioousnbeat, 
from  three  |p  ten  or  twelve  inehes  long* 
Leaves  alternate,  of  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve 
p^r,  of  small  uniform  elliptical  leaflets. 
rUowers  three  or  fotft  in  each  little  head  or 
ti^ 

.  The  species  of  bird's  foot  are  curious  on 
afcoqnt  of  their  jointed  pods,  but  not  vorlli 
culture  as  plants  of  ornament  0.  tofmie  is, 
hprwever,  a  most  valuable  agricultani  plant 

QIRD'S-FOOT  TREFOII.,  or  CLOVER 
(Lo(Mff).  The  common  name  of  a  genua  of 
pleats  that  flo«nshes  in  asingnlatmannerin  the 
i^osi  exposed  and  dry  situations.  On  bowUng- 
g^ens  and  mown  lawns  it  iorms  a  fine  green 
close  herbc^e,  even  in  hot  seasons;  and  in 
na^adow  and  pasture  grounds  it  is  frequemly 
a]^Qdwt«  Its  very  strong  deep  tap  root  is  the 
cnu^e  of  its  resisting  drought  Smith  describea 
four  species: — 1.  Common  bird's-foot  trefoil 
(1^  esntMci/aftif ),  a  perennial,  flowering  in  the 
Bfoond  week  of  June,  and  ripening  the  seed 
a)iout  the  end  of  July,  and  successively  to  the 
end  of  autumn ;  oojnmon  in  open  graasy  pa»* 
tures.  [P1.9,i^.]  Some  botanists  have  con- 
aidered  the  following  species  (£«•  mfflO  ^  ^ 
a. variety  of  the  esrfHett2atfiM,  but  the.difierence 
between  them  is  obvious  at  first  sight;  and 
this  difference  remains  permanent  when  the 
pUnt  is  raised  from  seed*  and  cvltivated  on 
different  soils.  What  renders  a  specific  di^ 
tinction  here  of  most  importance  to  the  farmer, 
ia  the  difference  which,  exists  between  them  in 
an  agrionlmral  point. of  view.  Heads  de- 
pressed, of  few  flowers,  root  braaehiin|[,  some* 
ichat  "woody;  th«  fibres  beset -with  small  grar 
nilMftns;  stfii]Mi..serAral,.fipccBdiAg  ota.  the 
mil 


id  in  every  dtreelkei,  vafjing  in  -lengdi 
fvem  Ihrae  to  len  inches,  simple  or  branched 
Flower  stalks  erect  or  recumbent,  five  times 
as  long  as  die  leaves^  each  bearing  from  two 
to  five  bright  yeUow  fiowefs,dark  green  wke& 
dried,  and  they  change  lo  orange  when  verging 
towards  detajT.    This  species  ia  reeommenided 
for  cultivation*  though  nnder  the  erranecns 
namea  of  milk-veteh  ind  4(tk'ngmht  gfycjfak^ 
Aoe,  by  the  lale  Dr^  Andenon,  in  his  XgnMltirwl 
ffweyt,  as  being  excellent  for  fodber  as  .well  as 
for  hay.    Mr.  Cnrtis'  and  Mr.  Wood  also  r^ 
commended  it»    Linnswia   says   that   emws, 
goals,  and  horses  eat  it;  and  thatsheep  and 
swine   are  not  fond  of  it    With  regard  to 
sheep   (sm  the  late  Mr.  6.  SiBclair,  Aftf. 
Gifvei.  VM,  p.  810),  as  far  as  my  observatione 
have  extended,  tiiey  eat  it  in  oemmon  with  the 
hwbage  with  vhioh  it  ia  asnally  combined; 
the  flowers,  it  is  true,  appeared  alvays  un- 
touched^  and  in  diy  pastures  litde  of  the  plant 
is  seen  or  pgeaenled  to  the  oeltlet  oxe^  the 
flowers,  on  accownt  of  its  dimiauttve  growth 
ia  such  situationa.    This,  however,  is  nearty 
the  ceee  willi  while  or  Dutch  clover;  sheep 
seldmn  touch  the  flowers  while  any  foliage  is 
to  be  fonndt    Mr.  Woodward iafonaa  us.  that 
it  nnkes  extremely  good  hay  in  moist  iMa* 
dows,  when  it  grows  to  a  greater  heijght  than 
the  tcefoila,  and  seems  to  be  of  a  quality  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  most,  of  them.    Protesor 
Martyn  observes,  that,  in  common  with  several 
other  leguminoiaa  plsnts,  it  gsvea  a  substance 
to  hay,  and  periiaps  lendeFs  it  more  palatnhle 
and  wholesmne  to  cattle.  The  cloven  contain 
more  bitter  extractive  and  saline  matter  than 
the  pioper  natural  grasses^  anddie  bird's  foot 
trefoils  contain  more  of  these  vegetable  prin- 
ciples than  the  clovers.    Ih  pastereaand  men* 
dowe,  therefore,  where  the  clovers  happen  to 
be  in  small  quantities,  a  portion  of  the  trefoil 
(L*  comimkiiti$)  would  doubtless  be  of  adfvaa- ' 
tage;  but  it  appears  to  contain  too  much  oi 
the  bitter  extractive  and  saline  malters  to  be 
cultivated  by  itself;  or  without  a  la^ge  inter- 
mixture of  other  plants*    It  does  not  spring 
early  in  the  season,  but  conthraesto  vegetate 
late  in  the  autumn.    In  iirigaiad  mestdows, 
where  the  produce  ia  generally  more  suocolcac 
than  in  dry  pastares,  this  plant  cannot  with 
safety  be  recommended,  at  least  in  aa^  eoai- 
siderable  quantity.    It  is  more  partial  to  <fey 
soils  than  the  next  species  (Ii.  sm^)  ;  it  at- 
tains to  a  considerable  height  when  growing 
among  shrubs,  andseems  to  loseite  prasmue 
or  trailing  habit  of  growth  entMrely  in  sneli 
situations.    3.  The  greater '  bisd's»foot  trefoil 
(L.fn^^)  flourishes  in  wet  bushjis  plac^  osier 
hoMa  and  hedges ;  very  difierent  fitom  the  fore- 
going species  ia  genenl  habits  and  now  techni- 
catty  distinguished  by  several  clear  andsofll- 
cient  characters.    The  stems  are  firom  one  to 
two  or  three  feet  hi^  upright,  clothed  more 
or   less  with  long    looselv«sprtading    hairs. 
Leaves  fringed  with  similar  halts;  flowers 
from  six  to  twelve  in  eaeh  head,  of  a  duller 
orange  than  the  former.    The  weight  of  green 
food  or  hay  is  triple  that  of  the  foregoing  spe- 
cies, and  its  nutritive  powers  are  vf  ry  litllo  in- 
ferior, being  only  as  9  to  8.    These  two  species 
of;  faird^aefootitiefotl  jnay .  bwcsmpared  to  each 
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flther  vifli  xespecC  to  hatrits  in  the  same  msn- 
Ber  as  the  white  clover  and  perennial  red 
eloTer;  and  were  the  latter  nnknown,  there 
appear  to  be  no  ]Han(s  of  the  leguminoas  order, 
that,  in  point  of  liabits^  would  so  well  sopply 
thdr  place  as  the  common  and  greater  bird's- 
foot  trefoiL  They  are,  however,  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  clovers.  The  white  clover  is 
superior  lo  the  common  bird's-fbot  trefoil  in 
the  qnantiljr  oC  nutritive  matter  it  affords,  in 
the  proportion  of  6  to  4.  It  is  mnch  lesspro- 
doctive  of  herbage,  and  i»  mnch  more  dimcnlt 
ofcoMvation,  the  seed  being  aflbrded  in  mnch 
smaller  qnantities.  The  produce  of  the  greater 
bird*s-foot  trefoil  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
perennial  red  clover  on  tenacious  or  moist 
soils,  and  on  drier  and  on  richer  soils  of  the 
first  quality ;  but  the  prodaee  is  inferior  in  the 
proportion  of  nutritive  matter  it  contains  as  6 
10  i.  Tlie  nutritive  matter  is  extremely  bitter 
to  the  taste.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  eaten  by 
any  cattle  when  in  a  green  state,  bnt  when 
Bade  into  hay,  sheep,  oxen,  and  deer,  all  eat  it 
vithoot  reluBtitiMMt,  and  rather  with  desire.  It 
does  not  seem  to  perfect  so  mudi  seed  as  the 
former  species,  but  tliis  is  abundantly  remedied 
in  its  propagation  by  the  creeping  or  sloloni* 
finxNis  roots  which  it  spreads  out  in  all  direc* 
tioos.  In  moist  clayey  soils  it  wotdd  doubtless 
be  a  most  profitable  substitnta  for  red  clover ; 
bat  the  excess  of  bitter  extractive  and  saline 
natters  it  contains  seems  to  forbid  its  adop* 
tioo  vtthoot  a  considerable  admixture  of  other 
plants.  It  Aowers  about  the  third  week  of 
June,  and  the  seed  is  r^  about  the  end  of  the 
foOoviag  month.  *Th»  tbllowing  analysis  will 
tbow  the  comparative  value  of  the  Vwo  s^ 
cies:^ 
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3.  Spreading  bird's-foot  trefbil  (L.  deeumhemi) 
is,  like  the  two  preceding  species,  a  perennial, 
flowering  in  England  in  July.  It  is  found  in  fields 
and  meadows.  The  flower-stafts  are  four  or 
fire  times  the  length  of  the  leaves,  smooth, 
itoet,  and  firm,  each  bearing  an  umbel  of  from 
duee  to  SIX  br^tvellow  flowers,  i.  Slender 
binfs^bot  trefoil  (L.  angiuUttimui)  is  an  afi* 
nnal  flowering  in  May  and  June,  tbdnd  in 
Besdows  towards  the  sea  on  the  south  aiid 
veslem  coasts  of  B^gland.  It  is  smaller,  in 
Seneial,  than  any  a€  the  foregoing  species.  A 
tpecies  of  trifoUum  (T.  cmiihopodioideg)  also 
bean  the  name  of  biid's-foot  trefoil;  but  Sir 
J.  Smith  very  justly  observes  {EngL  Fbr.  voL 
^^398),  it  can  scarcely,  without  violence, 
lie  retain^  in  the  genus  'nifoiium  ,*  yet  no 
one  has  thought  fit  to  mafctp  it  a  distinct  one, 
^verer  plausible  might  be  the  reasons  for 
svch  a  measure.  It  is  an  annual  plant  flower- 
iig  in  Jane  and  July,  found  in  barren,  gravelly, 
Snssjr  pastures;  root  fibrous,  stems  several, 
ipreading  flat  on  the  ground,  flowers  two  or 
^^  long,  pale,  reddish.  (S^Mt^V  Bng.  Fhr. 
^ot  iu.  pp.  298,  813;  StnefasrV  Hort.  Oram, 

Tvo  species  of  lotus,  not  referred  to  in  the 
iPncedizigifieGmil,are  agood  deal  enhivated 


^  in  France,  on  light  soils.    These  are  flie  vH* 
lous  (L.  tfiflbtiM)  and  the  cultivated  lotus  {boHir 
J  eukwdy  or  Latff  Mragtmoiohue,  PI.  9,  A).    Thft 
last  is  an  annual  sown  ia  gardens. 

BIRDLIME.  This  glutinous  vegetable  pro- 
duct is  procured  either  by  boiling  misletoe  ber* 
ries  in  water  until  they  break,  pounding  them 
in  a  mortar,  and  washing  away  the  husky  re* 
fuse  with  other  portions  of  water ;  or,  which  is 
the  chief  mode  in  which  it  is  made  (chiefly  ih 
Scotland)  for  the  purposes  of  bird-catching,  dec, 
from  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly.  The  bark 
is  stripped  in  June  or  July,  and  boiled  for  sue 
or  eignt  hours  in  water,  until  it  becomes  ten* 
der ;  the  water  Is  then  separated  from  it,  and  it 
is  left  to  ferment  for  two  or  three  weeks,  until 
it  becomes  a  mucilage,  which  is  pounded  in  a 
mortar  into  a  mass,  and  then  thoroughly  rubbed 
by  the  hands  in  running  water  till  all  the 
branny  matters  and  other  impurities  are 
washed  away;  the  birdlime  is  then  sufiered  lo 
remain  fermenting  by  itself  in  an  earthen  ves- 
sel for  some  weelra.  (The  bird-catchers,  when 
they  make  their  own,  place  the  vessel  in  a 
dunghilL)  The  bark  of  the  wayfaring  tree  is 
sometimes  employed.  Theftiagrantgumwhidi 
exudes  from  the  Styrax,  or  American  Sweet 
Gum,  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  also  makes  a  good  birdlime, 
being  extremely  tenacious.  {Omj/*t  H^pptb' 
mmtt  p.  tM;  meL  Joum.  b. xiii  p.  145;  Thorn' 
JOfi,  voL  iv.  p.  119.) 

BIRD'S  N]^T,  YELLOW  (iM<nn4ropa  hypo- 
pUwi),  A  weed  occasionally  met  with  in  poor 
and  gravelly  soils.  It  Is  also  found  sometimes 
about  the  roots  of  beeches  and  firs,  in  woods, 
frequent  in  aH  die  midland  counties.  Hoot 
fibrous,  much  branched,  and  somewhat  creep- 
ing, growing  among  dead  leaves,  or  in  half  de- 
cayed vegetable  mould.  Stem  solitary,  five  Or 
six  inches  high,  flowers  in  a  drooping  cltister. 
{SmMs  EnA  Fhr.  voL  ii.  p.  S49.) 

ne  'specks  of  this  plant  lound  in  the  Middle 
States,  are,  that  called  the  Indian  I^  (JV.  im»- 
fiora),  and  the  woolly  monotropa,  rine-sap,  or 
False  Beach-drops.  Both  these  singular 
plants  are  called  paiusltic.  (See  Flwr.  CeAric) 

BIRD  PBPPER.  A  species  of  small  capti^ 
evm,  which  aflfords  the  best  Cayenne  pepper. 
See  Capstvvx.  - 

BISCUIT  (Lat.  6t>,  twice;  Pr.  euHy  baked; 
Ital.  biMCuto),  A  kind  of  hard  dry  bread  cake* 
Biscuits  are  more  easily  kept  than  other  kinds 
of  bread,  and  as  they  contain  no  ferment,  they 
are  better  fitted  than  loaf  bread  for  persons  of 
weak  stomachs,  and  for  the  pap  of  infiints,  who 
are  under  the  misfortune  of  being  brought  up 
by  hand. 

The  best  biscuits  and  the  most  wholesome, 
are  those  prepared  fbr  the  use  of  the  navy. 
Hiey  are  of  two  kinds,  captaM  and  aiamerlr§ 
biscuit.  The  latter  are  composed  of  wheatefi 
flour,  from  which  the  bran  only  has  been  taken ; 
conseqnentiv  they  are  more  nutritive  than  the 
finer  sort.  In  the  government  bake-houses  at 
Weevil  and  Deptford,  the  biscuits  are  prefei 
ble  to  diose  baaed  by  ordinary  bakers,  owii 
to  the  extent  of  the  operations,  and  the  purl 
of  the  wheat-meal:  103  lbs.  of  perfectly  dry 
biscuits  areprocured  from  112  ibs.  of  meal. 

BISHOPINO.    A  cant  term  made  use  of 


i 


.among  horse-jockeys,  implyioff  the  praotiees 
employed  to  conceal  the  age  oi  an  old  horse, 
or  the  ill  properties  of  a  bad  one.    See  Aez 

OF   HoRSKS. 

BISON,  AMESICAT^  (Bos  Ameneamu). 
This  species  of  the  ox  kind  is  peculiar  to  the 
temperate  latitudes  of  North  America,  -where 

,  it  is  universally,  though  incorrectly  called  the 
Buffalo,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  a  differ- 
ent species  of  the  ox  tribe  common  to  Eastern 
Asia.    The  bison  was  found  by  the  first  colo> 

'  msts  of  the  Carolinas,  and  other  of  the  South- 
em  and  Middle  States,  from  which  parts  of  the 
North  American  Continent  they  nave  long 
been  exterminated  or  frightened  away.  So 
late  as  the  year  1766,  they  were  seen  in  a  wild 
state  in  Kentucky.  At  present  none  ^re  to  be 
met  with  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  having 
retired  beyond  this  great  stream,  and  concen- 
trated in  the  praries  of  the  Missouri  and  other 
rivers  of  the  far  west.  Here  they  often  unite 
in  immense  flocks,  some  of  which,  travellers 
and  hunters  inform  us,  contain  eight  or  ten 
thousand.  Generally  speaking,  the  bison  is 
rather  timid,  flying  from  the  hunter,  except  in 
the  rutting  season,  about  the  middle  of  June, 
when  the  males  become  very  fierce,  and  often 
kill  each  other  in  their  terrible  combats. 

The  qualities  of  buffalo  beef  are  highly  ex- 
tolled, and  the  hump  upon  the  shoulders  is  re- 
garded as  a  particularly  choice  morsel.  The 
tongues,  which  constitute  a  regular  article  of 

.  trade,  are  exceedingly  rich  and  tender.  The 
thick  and  rough  hairy  skins  of  the  bison  are 
tanned  by  the  Indians  and  trappers,  and  then 
sold  to  be  formed  into  buffalo  robes  and  other 

'  articles  of  comfort,  so  useful  daring  the  severe 

.winters  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  highly  interesting  account  of 
the  American  Bison  is  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
can  Farmer^  (vol.  vi.  p.  S60),  under  the  head 
of  Buffalo  Oxen, 

"The  animal  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Buffalo  throughout  the  valleys  of  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  differs  materially  from  the  buffa- 
lo of  the  Old  World.  At  first  view,  his  red 
fiery  eyes,  his  shaggy  mane,  and  long  beard, 
the  long  lustrous  hair  upon  his  shoulders  and 
fore-quarters,  and  the  comparative  nakedness 
of  his  hind-quarters,  strongly  remind  a  specta^ 
tor  of  the  lion. 

**  In  the  size  of  his  head,  in  bulk,  in  stature, 
and  in  fierceness,  he  resembles  the  buffalo  of 
Buffon;  but  the  humps  or  protuberance  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  the  shape  of  his  head,  his 
curled  forehead,  short  thick  arms,  and  long  hind 
legs,  mark  a  much  stronger  afiinity  to  the  bison. 
"  He  carries  his  head  low  like  the  buffalo, 
and  this  circumstance^  together  with  his  short 
muscular  neck,  broad  chest,  and  short  thick 
arms,  designate  him  as  peculiarly  qualified  for 
drawing :  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  would 
thus  be  applied  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner to  the  weight  drawn.  The  milk  of  the  fe- 
male is  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  cow,  but 
deficient  in  quantity.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  smallness  of  the  udders  is  more  re- 
markable in  those  that  have  the  hump  large, 
and  that  the  diminished  size  of  the  hump  is 
evidence  of  a  more  abundant  secretion  of 
milk.  The  hump,  when  dressed,  tastes  like 
Ids 


die  ndder  of  a  cow,  and  is  deemed  a  delicju^ 
by  the  Indians.  But  there  is  one  other  particu- 
lar which  distinguishes  the  buffalo  of  the 
New  Wctrld  from  its  eastern  namesake  more 
distinctly  than  any  variety  of  conformation 
could  do.  The  cow  refuses  to  breed  with  the 
buffalo  of  Europe;  and  such  is  the  fixed 
aversion  between  these  creatures,  that  they 
always  keep  separate,  although  bred  under 
the  same  roof  and  feeding  in  the  same  pas- 
ture. The  American  buffalo,  on  the  contrary, 
breeds  freely  with  the  domestic  cattle,  and 
propagates  a  race  that  continues  its  kind. 
Many  of  the  landholders  in  Louisiana,  like 
the  patriarchs  of  old,  possess  thousands  of 
cattle  which  graze  at  liberty  in, the  unculti- 
vated prairies.  These  herds  cost  their  owners 
little  more  than  the  trouble  of  marking  them, 
and  the  expense  of  salting  once  or  twice  in  a 
month,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  wild. 
By  occupying  the  same  pastures,  they  have  be- 
come so  much  intermixed  with  the  buffalo, 
that  it  is  difiScult  to  say  to  which  race  they  are 
most  nearly  allied. 

**  In  procuring  the  cross,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  one  precaution.  The  domestic  breed 
must  furnish  the  male,  and  the  buffalo  the 
female.  The  wild  bull  and  the  cow  can  be 
brought  together  without  difficulty,  and  the  im- 
pregnation is  perfect-,  but  the  pelvis  of  the 
cow  is  not  sufficiently  capacious  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  buffalo's  foetus  with  its  hump. 
The  pelvis  is  the  circular  bone  which  connects 
the  spine  with  the  thigh  bones,  and  when  the 
fostus,  from  disease  or  any  other  cause,  is  too 
large  to  pass  through  it,  the  female  must  neces- 
sarily die  in  labour.  This  fact  constitutes  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the 
half  breed  in  the  old  settlements.  It  would  be 
easy  to  catch  and  tame  a  single  male  of  the 
wild  breed,  and  to  obtain  any  number  of  im- 
pregnations from  him ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, and  still  more  to  confine  a  suflk^ient 
number  of  wild  females.  The  amazing  strength 
of  the  head  and  breast  enables  them  to  overset 
the  strongest  fences  by  running  against  them ; 
and  unless  they  are  caught  very  young,  they 
can  never  be  effectually  tamed.  Nevertheless, 
some  enterprising  farmers  in  this  state  and 
Missouri  are  introducing  the  breed.  Captain 
Jenkins  of  Hutherford  county,  has  one  three 
years  old  and  one  two  years  ol^  of  the  half 
blood,  and  several  calves  of  the  quarter  blood, 
all  of  which  are  large  for  their  age,  and  pro- 
mise well.  The  advantages  proposed  by  the 
introduction  of  this  breed  are,  mat  the  oxen 
thus  raised  will  be  stronger,  less  sluggish,  more 
hardy,  and  more  easily  kept,  and  (if  it  be 
true  that  the  buffalo  goes  twelve  months  with 
young)  they  will  probably  last  longer  than  the 
common  breed.  In  addition  to  these  conside- 
rations, the  hides  are  larger  and  applicable  to 
a  greater  number  of  uses,  and  the  leather  is 
thicker,  softer,  and  mnre  impervious  to  water. 
The  full  grown  buffalo  on  the  Missouri  are 
said  to  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hands  high, 
and  as  the  body  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
height,  than  in  the  domestic  cattle,  they  must 
greatly  exceed  the  finest  of  the  imported  breed 
in  strength  and  weight  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the   settlements,  the  hunter's   dogs    and 


prurie  Bb»  etamj^  to  preveiit  Ui«m  from  at- 
tuning either  full  size  or  mature  age." 

BiaSLH^GS.  A  proTincial  word,  applied, 
like  tMestiDgs,  to  the  first  milk  of  the  newly 
cairedcow.    Bee  Bbbstivo. 

BITTER  FKINCIPLE.  This  term  has  been 
applied  to  certain  products  of  the  action  of  ni- 
tric acid  upon  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
of  an  imenselj  bitter  taste,  (^nwu/e't  DicL  of 
Scieitee.)  The  most  important  of  the  plants 
caltivaied  with  us  ibr  their  bitter  principle  are 
the  hop,  the  common  broom,  mugwort,  ground 
irjf  marsh  trefoil  or  buck-bean,  and  the  gen- 
tian family  of  plants.  Quassia,  the  wood  of  a 
tree,  is  also  a  very  intense  bitter,  and  is  used 
in  medicine,  and  clandestinely  in  the  brewing 
of  beer.  The  chief  combinations  of  the  bitter 
priaeiple  used  in  medicine  are  narcotic,  aro- 
matic, astringent,  acid,  and  purgative  bitters. 
(Lmm**  JB/L  ^^.  pp.  371— 373.) 

BITTEItS.  A  spirituous  liquor  in  which 
bitter  herbs  or  roots  are  steeped.  An  excessive 
habit  of  taking  bitters  may  finally  prove  detri- 
mental  to  the  stomach,  by  over-excitement,  or 
by  inducing  a  Innd  of  artificial  demand  for 
food  in  greater  qitantity  than  is  salutary  to  the 
general  health.  Habitual  drunkenness  has 
oAen  been  the  sequel  of  the  insiduous  practice 
of  taking  bitters. 

BfTTEK^WEET,  or  WOODY  NIGHT- 
SHADE (SolanMtm  dukamara).  This  wHd 
plant  loves  moist  places,  therefore  grows  most 
ireelj  in  hedges  and  thickets,  near  ditch«es, 
riven^  and  <&mp  situations.  It  flowers  in 
Jane  and  Joly,  and  ripens  its  berries  in  August, 
vhich  are  of  a  red  colour,  juicy,  bitter»  and 
poisonous.  Its  fioweM  are  an  elegant  purple, 
with  jeOow  threads  in  their  middle,  and  the 
berries  are  oval  or  ob)ong  in  shape*  The 
Malks  are  shrubby,  vki  run,  when  supported, 
to  Kn  feet  in  length ;  of  a  bluish  colour,  and 
vhea  bruised  or  broken  have  an  odour  not 
ytrj  fragrant  or  desirable,  savouring  of  rotten 
eggs.  A  decoction  of  its  wood«  and  the  young 
shoots  sliced,  is  a  valuable  medicine,  but  not 
to  ht  trifled  with.  {Ew.  Ffor^  vol.  i.  p.  317.) 

BriTERWORT.  The  old  English  name  for 
(He  yellow  cenlian.    8ee  Gsxtiajt. 

BIXA.    See  Axvotta* 

BhACK.  (Sax.)  A  common  colour  in  horses. 
Horses  of  tUs  colour  are  most  esteemed  when 
^y  are  of  a  shining  jet  black,  and  well 
narked,  without  having  while  on  their  legs. 
The  £nf  lish  black  horses  have  generally  more 
«hite  about  them  than  the  Uack  horses  of 
<>tber  connlries.  Those  that  partake  most  of 
dtt  brown  are  said  to  be  the  strongest  in  con- 
station;  for  the  English  black  cart  horses  are 

^Had  not  to  be  so  hardy  as  the  bays  or  chest- 
sots. 

BUCKBBBSY.    See  BrnxxuLn. 

BLACKBIRD.  This  is  a  species  of  bird  so 
Semlly  known,  that  but  little  need  be  said 
of  ita  habits  or  iu  haunts.  Numbers  are  bred 
ia  Englmd  every  season,  and  those  thus 
fmd,  h  is  believed,  do  not  migrate.  Its  food 
^>fiea  considerably  with  the  season.  In  spring 
^  early  summer,  larvae  of  insects,  worms, 
>Ad«aaiU;  as  the  aeason  advances,  fruit  of 
^viona  j«oru.  When  the  enormous  nnmber 
^  uiseeis  and  their  l»rv«e»  with  the  abnndanoe 
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of  snaila  and  slugs,  all  injorions  to  vegetation, 
be  duly  considered,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  the  value  of  the  fruit  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  services  performed. 

The  Anacncan  blackbird  difiers  consider- 
ably from  the  European.  The  species  found 
in  the  United  States  bear  the  names  of  the 
great  crow,  the  common  crow,  the  cow,  the 
red-winged,  and  the  rusty.  The  following  in- 
teresting details  relative  to  birds  which  so  oAen 
occupy  attention  in  rural  life,  are  from  Mr. 
Nuttall's  Manual  of  the  OrnithoI<^  of  the 
United  States.  Treating  of  the  great  crow 
blackbird,  {The  QuUeaiiM  major  ot  Bonaparte) 
Mr.  Nuttall  says: 

''This  large  and  crow-like  species,  some- 
times called  the  jackdaw,  inhabits  the  southern 
maritime  parts  of  the  Union  only,  partlculariy 
the  states  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  where  they 
are  seen  as  early  as  the  close  of  January  or 
beginning  of  February,  but  do  not  begin  lo 
pair  before  March,  previously  to  which  season 
the  sexes  are  seen  in  separate  flocks.  Bot 
about  the  latter  end  of  November,  they  quit 
even  the  mild  climate  of  Florida,  generally, 
and  seek  winter  quarters  probably  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  are  known  to  be  notaieroos, 
as  well  as  in  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and  Texas ; 
but  they  do  not  ever  extend  their  northern  mi- 
grations  as  far  as  the  Middle  States.  Previous 
to  th^ir  departure*  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
they  are  seen  to  assemble  in  large  flocks,  and 
every  morning  flights  of  theno,  at  a  preat 
height,  are  seen  moving  away  to  the  sout^ 

"  Like  most  gregarious  birds,  they  are  of  a 
very  sociable  dispositioui  and  are  fteqnently 
observed  to  mingle  with  the  common  crow- 
blackbirds.  They  assemble  in  great  numbers 
among  the  sea  islands,  and  neighbonring 
marshes  on  the  main  land,  where  they  feed  at 
low  water,  on  the  oyster-beds  and  sand-flats. 
Like  erows,  they  are  omnivorous,  their  food 
consisting  of  insects,  small  shell-fish,  eom,  and 
small  graiut  so  that  by  turns  they  oMiy  be 
viewed  as  the  friend  or  plunderer  of  the 
planter. 

"The  note  of  this  species  is  louder  than  that 
of  the  common  kind,  according  to  Audubon, 
resembling  a  loud  shrill  whistle,  often  accom- 
panied by  a  cry  like  eriek  critk  tree,  and  in  the 
breeding  season  changing  almost  into  a  warble. 
They  are  only  heard  to  sing  in  the  spring,  and 
their  concert,  though  inclining  to  sadness,  is 
not  altogether  disagreeable.  Their  nests  are 
built  in  company,  on  reeds  and  bushes,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  salt  marshes  and  ponds ; 
they  lay  about  three  to  five  eggs  which  are 
whitish,  blotched  and  lined  nearly  all  over  with 
dusky  olive.  They  begin  to  lay  about  the  be- 
ginning of  April ;  soon  aAer  which  the  males 
leave  their  mates  not  only  with  the  care  of  in« 
cttbationy  btit  with  the  rearing  of  tiie  young, 
moving  about  in  separate  flocks,  like  the  cow- 
birds,  without  taking  any  interest  in  the  fate  of 
theirprogeny. 

''The  general  appearance  of  the  male  is 
black,  but  the  head  and  neck  have  bluish-pur- 
ple reflections;  the  rest  presents  shades  of 
steel-blue,  excepting  the  back,  rump,  and  mid- 
dling wing  coverta,  which  are  glossed  with 
cpppei><green;  the  vea^  inferior  tail  oorer^. 
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tad tMgHs  lune  |9teui  blt«k;  Thetiit,  we^^ 
shaped,  is  nearly  eight  iaehea  in  length,  and 
like  that  of  the  commoii  species,  is  capable  of 
assuming  a  boat^haped  appearanoe.  Iris  pale 
yellow.  The  bill  and  feet  black.  The  femak 
is  of  a  light  dusky  brown,  with  some  feeble 
greenish  reflectioAs,  and  beneath  of  a  dull 
brownish  white.    The  ymmg,  at  first,  resemble 

■  the  female,  bat  have  the  irids  brown,  and 
gradually  aequire  their  appropriate  plumage." 
Of  the  Common  Qiow-Blaekbird,  {The  Qtas- 
talU  venUokr  of  Audubon},  Mr.  Nuttall  says  x 
^This  very  common  bird  is  an  occasional  or 
oonetant  resident  in  every  part  of  America, 
ffx>m  Hudson*s  Bay  snd  die  Northern  interior 
to  the  great  Antilles,  within  the  tropic  In  most 
parts  of  this  wide  n^on  they  also  breed,  at 
least  from  Nora  fieocia  to  Louisiana,  and  pTt> 
bly  farther  south,  in  the  states  north  of  Vir- 
ginia they  begin  to  migrate  from  the  beginning 
of  March  to  May,  leaving  those  countries  again 
in  nnmerotts  troops  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. Thus  assembled,  from  the  north  and 
west  in  increasing  numbers,  they  wholly  over- 
run, at  times,  the  wanner  manthne  regions, 
where  they  assemble  to  pass  the  winter  m  the 

.  eompsny  of  their  well  known  cousins  the  red- 
wti^d  tioopials  or  blackbirds ;  for  both,  im- 

•  peUed  by  Sesame  predatory  appetite,  and  love 
ef  comfortable  winter  quarters,  are  oilen  thns 
aooideatally  associated  m  the  phmderiag  and 
gkaning  of  the  plantations.  The  amazing 
numbers  in  which  the  present  speeles  asso- 
ciate are  almost  incredible^  Wilson  relates 
that  on  tiie  SOth  of  January,  albw  miles  fVom 
the  tanks  of  the  Roancte,  in  Virginia,  he  met 
with  one  of  dioae' prodigious  armies  of  black- 
birds, whichi  as  he  wproaohedP,'  rose  from  the 
suRonnding  fields  with  a  noise  fihe  fliunder, 
and  desoending  on  the  stretch  of  road  befbre 
him,  covered  it  and  the  fenoes  eompletely  with 
black:  rising  again,  after  a  few  evdlutions, 
they  descended  on  the  sldrf  of  a  leafless  wood, 
so  thick  as  to  give  the  whole  forest,  ibra  con- 
siderable eotent,  the  appearance  of  being 
shrouded  in  mourning,  the  numbers*  amountp 
ing  probably  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Their  notes  and  screams  resembled  the  distant 
sound  of  a  mighty  cataract,  but  strangely  at- 
tuned into  a  musical  cadmce,  which  rose  and 
fell  with  the  fluotuaxion  of  the  breese,  like  die 
magic  harp  of  Jfiolus. 

**  Thek*  depredations  on  the  maize  erop  or  In- 
dian comeommeDee  ofanost  with  the  planting. 
The  infant  blades  no  sooner  appear  than  they 
are  hailed  by  the  greedy  blackbird  8«  the  sig- 
nal for  a  feast;  and,  without  hesitation,  they 
descend  on  the  fiehis,  and  regale  themselves 
widi  the  sweet  and  spvomed  ^^tdt^  r^ectlng 
and  scattering  the  blades  anwnd  as  an  evi- 
.  dence  of  their  mischief  and  andacity.  Again, 
aboot  the  beginning  of  August,  while  the  grafn 

•  is  in  the  fldlky  stale,  their  attacks  are  renewed 
'  with  the  most  destnictive  et^et,  as  they  now 

assemble  as  it  were  in  clouds,  and  pillage  tfte 
fields  to  ench  a  degree  that  in  some  low  and 

•  sheltered  siioatiotts,  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers, 
where  fhey  delight  to  roam,  one-lbarth  of  the 
crop  is  devoured  by  these  vexatious  visitors. 

•  The .  gun,  also*  notwithslaading  the  ha^oo  it 
produces,  has  iittia  oMie  eifect  than  to  chaie 


tham  irom  one  part  of  tfe  MM  to  nie  VirakiAr. 
In  the  fiouthem  States,  in  winter,  they  hover 
round  the  corn-cribs  in  swarms,  and  boldly 
peek  the  hard  grain  from  the  cob  through  tiike 
air-openings  of  the  magazine.  In  consequence 
of  tlwse  reiterated  depredations  they  are  de» 
tested  by  the  farmer  as  a  pest  to  his  industry ; 
though,  on  their  arrival,  their  food  for  a  long 
time  eonsisis  wholly  of  those  insects  irhiiih  are 
oalculated  to  do  the  most  essential  injtny  to 
the  crops.  They,  at  this  season,  fireqaent 
swamps  and  meadows,  and  tkmiliarly  follow- 
ing the  fhrrows  of  the  plough,  sweep  up  all  the 
grub-wdhns,  and  other  n^ovs  animals,  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  even  Scratching  up  the 
loose  toil,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  may  escape 
them.  Up  tathe  time  tff  harvest,  I  have  uni- 
ftmnly,  on  dissection,  found  their  food  to  con- 
sist of  these  larv*,  caterpillars,  moths,  and 
beetles,  of  iMtYk  they  devour  such  numbeni, 
that  but  for  this  providential  economy,  the 
wh^a  crop  of  grain,  in  manv  places,  would 
probably  be  destroyed  by  the  time  it  began  to 
geniiinale.  In  winter  they  collect  tfie  mast  of 
the  beech  and  oak  for  food,  and  may  be  seen 
assembled  in  large  bodies  in  the  woods  for  tfiis 
purpose.  In  the  spring  season  ^le  blacMirds 
roost  in  tiie  cedars  and  piaa  trees,  to  which  in 
the  evening  they  retire  with  friendly  and  mu- 
tual chatter.  On  the  tallest  of  tiiese  trees,  as 
well  as  in  bushes,  they  generally  build  their 
nests,  w%teh  wortc,  like  all  their  movements,  is 
commonly  peiformed  in  society,  so  that  ten  or 
fifteen  of  them  are  often  scan  in  the  iaaae  tree, 
and  ^metimes  they  hove  been  known  lo  thrast 
their  nests  into  the  Iniefrttkftes  of  the  fish- 
hawk's  eyry,  as  if  for  safoty  md- protection. 
Occasional^^  they  bfeed  in  tall  poplars  near  to 
habitations,  and,  if  not  Molested,  conlittue  to 
resort  to  the  saine  pUuse-for  several  years  in 
snocession.  They  tegiu'lhalr  breeding  ^persp 
tions  from  the  eomdienoement  of  April  to  May. 
The  nest  is  composed  outwardly  of  mud, 
mixed  with  stalks  and  knetty  roots  of  grass, 
and  lined  witii  fine  dry  grass  and  horae-halr. 
The  eggs,  usually  five  or  six,  are  of  a  dull 
green,  like  those  of  the  -orow,  Motched  and 
spotted  with  daric  olive,  more  particularly  to- 
wards the  larger  end.  Aeeording  to  Audubon, 
the  same  species  in  the  Botiifaem  dtafee  nests 
in  the  bollowB  of  decayed  trees,  aAer  the  man- 
ner of  the  woodpecker,  lining  the  cavity  witli 
grass  and  mud.  They  seldom  produce  more 
than  a  single  brood  in  the  aeasoa.  In  tbat  au- 
tumn, and  at  die  approach  of  winter,  numerous 
flocks  after  foiraging  throagh  the  day,  return 
frsm  considerable  distances  tt»  their  general 
roosts  among  the  rseds.  On  approaohing  their 
station,  eaelh  detachment  as  it  Mtires,  in  strag- 
gling groups  like  crows,  sweeps  round  %St 
marsh  in  waiving  flighty  forming  eircles; 
amidst  these  bodies,  the  note  of  the  old  recon- 
noitring leader  may  be  heard,  and  no  soon^ 
has  he  fixed  upon  the  intended  spot,  than  they 
all  descend  and  take  their  stations  in  an  in- 
stant. At  this  time  dieyare  also  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  ferruginous  apeeies,  wiA 
which  ihey  assodtate  in  a  friendly  manner. 

*The  bUckbtri  is  easily- tamed,  aings  in 
confinement,  and  may  be  taught  to  artieutate 
MnBelbwwwds  ffeiiydifliiB«ay«   AmmgtiM 


^HiM^  6f  lis  — iMtl  bMs^  lib  ^l»^l^^te^f  f 
aftded  aibitetiMi  of  tlie  stwlag  is  heaid  In 
Ike  irtlfffatrr.  irffjtfiAff,  and  vIubUo^  vhMk 
often  aflCoaiMiueftlhii  boCs.  Tbeir  iafeHi— 
sad  stoBifih  tre  fraqiMBdy  infimed  by  ksf^, 
frtindiiot  tipeiiig  ▼orma,  whidk  probably  ia- 
cnne  sondiaiM  ia  soah  Mueltta  aa  lo  d»« 
ilioj  tha  Usi* 

*Tlw  mala  is  tvebe  ioAhea  Imigv  and  eigii^ 
en  ia  alar  aHeat.  Tba  piarailiftg  faiask 
coloor  of  tha  body  ia  relieved  by  ^kmtf  raiae* 
ii9B»  of  alQfil  Uaa»  daric  fiiria^  and  graaa  ( -tlM 
viotet  is  Bosl  eoBspiaaoaa  oa  Aa  Itead  and 
teast,aadthagiaett  ontbebind  fait  of  the 
seek.  Tha  baai^num,aadwMel0war  parts, 
wiih  ibe  eiaaptiqii-af  the  bnaal*  leieot  aa»* 
pitQS8{ioai.  Tbewia9-aQfrai«s»saeoi&danaa« 
aad  eoiam  of  Iha  iail>  tre  ligbt  Tioiet^  arith 
TOoh  of  die  ltd;  tha  reel  of  the  vinga  and 
rooidod  tad  are  blaek,  wUk  a  aleiBl*bl«e  gloss. 
Irif  nlfary.  The  fmmk  is  rathir  laas,  bat 
TOT  siiailar  ia  aolalir,.'aiMi  glosay 
coloured  iefleetioBa»" 

TbeKas^BtaokbinL  <*  This  speoiai 
Mr.NaiisU»<'ksaiiraqBeiitthaa  Ihaiweoediag, 
is  oftea  msesiatrd  with  It,  or  with  Urn  led^ 
viaged  traopial  or  the  eoap-paB.bird,  andrae- 
cordiagtoifaeseaaoB,  th^  are  fiNMMl  tfasoaghoat 
America,  Itms  H«dsoik^s  Bay  to  Florida  aad 
wes^tvaidlothePaciiooaaaa^  Early  iu  April, 
MCQidiBg  to  WflsoA.  thay  pass  hastily  throngb 
Peanafiiaaia,  on  their  lotafii  to  tha  Mrth  to 
breed,  hi  the  auMsth  of  Marsh  he  obsarv«d 
tbeaoa  lbs  baakaof  tte  OUo*  aaar  Kontnehy 
nrer,  dsriag  a  aaotp^atsfiiki  Tbayaniire  in 
ibeficiBitjrof  Hadaen'a  B^abdittthabegte- 
Biag  of  Itiiy,  and  feed  aMiefa  ia  Ihe  aMOnar  of 
Ike  cQBUHMi  aiDir-hlaakhird  OA  inseats,  which 
lbeyfBdoaoras«r«heg;nAuid«  Dr.fiiehaidr 
«Anwibefli  ia  tlie  vinter  as  far  as  the  lali- 
tadeof  U^,aad  m  Aa  aanuBterthey  raageto 
the  ttih  partUeL  or  to  the  aadamity  of  the 
wooded  ttgkai.  Thay  sing  ia  the  pairiag  saa^ 
*(n«  bat  bseoBie  aear^  silaat-whae  rearutg 
tkeir|oasg;thofi«^whan  thair  breod  release 
tei  fiaai  eare  they  again  vesnaM  their  lay, 
uda^oeeasnnailybe  heard  antil  the  «p- 
KMdi  of  iriaisr*  Their  sstig  ia  ^ta  as 
tgieeablssadmaaiieal  aa  that  of  the  stariiag, 
tadgresUy  sarpaaaea  that  of  any  of  tha  other 
sp«ciet.  IhayehaardtheaisiAgiagvatil  iie 
ttddle  of  October. 

'Thqr  aie  said  to  baild  ia  treea  and  hashes, 
tt  BO  great  distaaaefiroBathagnniad,flaaldmg 
t  iMt  tiadlir  to  tha  othir  species,  and  Uy  fiye 
tCP,of  a  pale  btea  spotted  mdiblaciE.  The 
ywagandoMl,  mow  aaaeaibliag  in  laiga  troapa, 
R^ftoai  tha  aorthem  regiom  ia  Aeplember. 
rioa  (be  beginitti^  of  October  10  4ie  middle 
oC  Noveaiber»tb«y  are  seen  in  lacks  through 
^StMeia  States.  Doting  theis  stay  in  this 
yKiaitr,diey  aaseokhle  towards  sagbl  fe>  tWHt 
laor  maad  the  reed  mwahes  of  Fresh  Food, 
tear  Caabridge.  8<Hnetime8  they  seleot  die 
^iUova  by  tha  water  lor  diair  lodging*  in  pre- 
">taee  lo  tha  raeds^  which  they  give  ap  to 
their  oQB^paaiaas  die  ciow-blaebbMa.  Baily 
^  Oetober  they  lead  ehiedy  aa  graMhoppers 
ttd  berries,  aad  as  a  later  period  pay 
aott  Tint  to  ths  aom^ald.  Thciy  paas  ibe 
vwer  ia  the  Sasdhen  totas»iiDd  hka.  thair 
S4 


flaaMarTinMi  to  file 
baxn^yard  aad  eora«cribs.  Wilson  remarks, 
that  they  are  easily  doaiestiaated,  and  ia  a  few 
daja  become  qaite  fsailiafv-baing  reconciled 
to  any  qaarters  while  supplied  with  plenty  of 
food. 

'^The  mala  is  dbvoA  ahie  inehes  in  length, 
and  fsartasn  in  atar  extent;  Mack,  glossed 
widi  dark  green;  with  the  tail  soaiewhat 
lonaded;  iris  aihrery.  The  Jhmak  is  of  aboat 
the  same  size  widi  the  male,  and  the  youn^  of 
the  trat  asason,  of  both  sexes,  are  nearly  of 
d»  ssaaa  eefoar." 

BLAOK  CANKEB.  A  diaaasa  in  tamip 
and  odier  araps,  prodneed  by  a  speeies  of  cap 
terpiUar.    See  BowbIHmt.  - 

B2.ACK  COUCH  ORAM,  or  BLAOK 
TWITCH.  Provincial  namds  far  the  marsh 
bent  graaa,  or  AtrmH^mibM,    Bee  Aaaasvis. 

BLAOK  DOO^HIN.  A  tann  ap]dted  to  a 
saaali  iaaast  whioh  is  fiaqaently  ▼ery  destmc- 
tiv»  to  bean,  tamip,  and  aama  acher  greok 


eiops. 

BLACK  FLT.  Aa  inaset  of  the  beetle  tribe, 
very  in}«rioaa  to  tonipa  in  their-  early  atsge. 
Bee  Far. 

BLAOK  eUM  (i%Ma  jyimtfes).  This 
North  American  tree  ia  varioiisly  designaied 
in  different  parts  of  tha  Uaited  Stales  by  the 

sbesof  tha  Bloikgmm,  ITeAnagtnn,  and  Sbur 
gum,  tha  last  of  which  appellation  is  donbtleas 

rired  from  the  extremely  acid  taste  of  its 
fmit.^  TMs  consists  af  deep  Mao  berries  of  dn 
oval  shape.  Each  stem  h«  vwin-berrles,  aad 
each  berry  eentains  a  very  hard  sUgbtly  con- 
vex stone.  The  leavaa  are  fiva  or  six  inches 
long,  entire,  of  an  eloogated  oval  Shape,  with 
deiwiiy  steaaa.  The  river  BotoaytidH,  in  the  vi- 
ciaity  af  Fhihujeiphast  may  be  ass  vned  as  the 
northern  hmit  of  the  blaek  gani»  wMeh  is  very 
ooaamon  in  Delaware,  Matyhiad,  aad  other 
Middle  and  Bonthem  States,  both  east  and  we^t 
of  tha  AJtegbaay  monntaitis.  Li  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  Western  Stales,  Miehaux  in» 
forms  us,  it  grows  withont  any  peenliar  form 
on  high  aad  ievrt  grounds,  with  the  oaks  aad 
walnuts.  In  the  lower  parts  of  tha  Oarolinas 
and  Oeoigia,  where  it  is  ftmnd  only  in  wet 
places,  with  the  small  magnolia  or  white*bay, 
die  rsd4Miy,  the  lobldlly-bay,  aad  the  water> 
oak,  it  has  a  "pyruridal  baie  ffcssmbling  a 
sagardoaf. 

The  Uaok  gum  fraflenily  attains  a  height 
€i  aixtjr  or  seveaty  feai^  widi  a  diameter  ef 
eighteen  or  twenty  inehes,  being  larger  in  the 
tipper  pan  of  Vligiaia,  in  Kantoeky  and  Ten- 
nasaee,  diaa  in  the  maiahy  gronnds  ef  Ac 
maritime  parts  of  the  Soathem  smtea. 

The  bark  of  die  trnak  is  whitish  and  similar 
todiatof  dieTOongwhiteoak.  Hie  wood  is 
fiaa<gfained  hot  teadsr,and  its  fibres  are  in- 
terwoven and  collected  in  bandies  ;an  aftangs- 
hMnt  aharacterlstie  of  the  ganns.  The  albnr- 
aam  or  sap  part,  as  it  is  aosaamiily  derigttatsdt 
of  stocks  growing  npea  dry  and  elevated  lands 
is  yellow.  This  complexion  is  aonsidei^d  by 
whael^wrights  as  a  proof  of  the  saperi6r 
qoaUly  of  the  wood,aiid  haa  probably  given 
dm  irae>  one  af  its  popular  names.  It  is  ex- 
tsaalveiv  employed  in  Ridhmond,  B«dtimoi«, 
and  Fhtladetohi^  Ibr  tha  naves  or  hnbs  df 


.  blocks,  being  so  little  liable  to  wpiii }  a  qaalitf 
whicb  also  eanses  it  to  he-«lM)seii  bjr  ship- 

.wrigbta  for  tbe  capyor  piece  wbicb  receives 
the  top-mast. 

Tupelo,^'Tht  black  gum  is  often  coafomded 

.  with  another  tree  of  the  saae  genas»  the  Tupelo 
or  Njftaa  mquaUeat  also  called  g«ai  tree»  soar 
gomr  and  psneridge.  The  first  of  these  appel- 
lations, Michavx  says,,  is  most  commoB,  the 
second  is  wholly  inisapplied»  as  no  setf^a- 
densing  fluid  distils  from  the  tree*  and  the 
third  which  more  appropriately  belongs  to  the 
common  barberry-bushy  is  nsedonly  by  the 

.  desoendeats  of  the  Dnlph  settlers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  York.  The  tnpelo  extends 
much  higher  north  than  the  black  gum,  ap- 
pearing in  the  lower  part  of  New.  Hampshire 
near  the  sea;  but  it  is  mosc  abundant  in  the 
southern  parts  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  grows  onlr  in  wet  grounds. 
In  Delaware^  where  the  black  gum  and  tnpelo 
are  found  together^  the  former  name  U  univer- 
sally applied  to  both.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  con- 
stantly seen  on  the  borders  of  the  swamps  with 
the  sweet  gum,  the  swamp  whitoK>ak,  the 
chestnut  white-oak*  and  the  white  elm.  It 
rarely  exceeds  forty  or  forty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  its  limbs,  which  spring  at  Ar^  or  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  grow  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. The  trunk  is  of  a  uniform  size  from  its 
base.  While  it  is  less  than  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter the  bark  is  not  remarkable,  but  on  fuU- 
grown  and  vigorous  stocks  it  is  thick,  deeply- 

.  furrowed,  and,  unlike  the  bark  of  any  other 
tree,  divided  into  hexagons,  which  are  some- 
times nearly  regulfUr. 

The  leaves  are  about  half  the  length  of  those 
of  the  black  gum,  viz.;  three  inches  long,  ob- 
oval*  smooth,  alternate,  and  often  united  in 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  lateral 
shoots.  The  flowers  are  smail  and  scarcdy 
apparent.     The  fruit,  which  is  abundant,  is, 

.  like  that  of  the  bUck  gum,  of  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour, about  the  size  of  a  .pea,  and  attached  in 
pairs.  It  is  ripe  towards  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  remaining  after  the  falling  of  the 
leaC  it  forms  a  part  of  the  nourishment  of  the 
robios  and  other  birds  in  their  autumnal  mi- 

.  gration  to  the  south.  The  stone  is  flattoned  on 
one  side,  a  little  convex  on  the  other,  and 
striated  lengthwise.  Bruised  in  water  the 
berries  jrield  an  oneiuous,  greenish  juice,  of  a 
slightly  bitter  taster  which  is  not  easily  minted 
with  the  fluid. 

The  tupelo  holds  a  middle  place  between 
trees  with  soft  and  those  with  hard  wood. 
When  perfectly  seasoned,  the  sap  part  in  of  a 
light  reddish  tint,  and  the  heart,  of  a  deep 
brown.    Of  trees  exceeding  fifteen  or  eighteen 

.  inches  in  diameter  more  than  half  the  trunk  is 
generally  hollow. 

The  woody  fibres  which  compose  the  body 
of  trees  in  general  are  closely  united,  and 
usually  ascend  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 
By  a  caprice  of  nature,  they  sometimes  pursue 
an  undulating  course,  as  in  the  red  and  sugar 
maples,  or,  as  in  the  last  mentioned  species, 

.  form  ripUngs  90  fine,  that  the  curves  are  only 

,  one,  two,  or  three  lines  in  diameter ;  or  lastly, 
they  ascend  spirally,  as  in  the  twisted  ahn 
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(CbsM  ttrUBmrd)  foUowiBg  «hiB  Mm  teat  for 
four  or  five  liMt.  In  these  species,  however, 
the  deviation  is  only  aoeidontal,  and  to  be 
s«re  of  obtaining  this  form  it  must  be  perpe- 
tnaled  by  grafting  or  by  tran^kanting  young 
stocks  froaa  the  shade  of  the  pmnt  tree.  The 
genns  which  wa-  are  €4inBidaring  exhibits,  on 
the  contraiy,  a  constant  peculiarity  of  oigani- 
aation;  Ihe  fibrea  ave  united  in  bundles,  and 
interwoven  lilse  a  braided  oord.  Hence  the 
wood  is  extremely  dilfionlt  to  split  unleaa  cut 
into  short  billets ;  a  property  whiek  gives  it  a 
decided  superiority  foreertain  uses.  In  New 
Yofky  New  Jersey,  and  partiealarly  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  wood  of  the  tnpelo  is  almost  ex- 
clusively emptoyed  for  the  hubs  of  wheels.  In 
a  very  few  places  white  oak  is  used  fer  this 
purpose,  probably  because  the  tuelo  is  oC  a 
•bad  quality  or  cannot  be  readily  obtained. 
Michanx  thnkathat  Snm  its  limzled  aiae  and 
strength,  the  mpelo  can  never  be  substituted 
fer  the  twisted  etan,  where  vaiy  laige  naves  or 
hubs  are  required  for  wagons  destined  so  sup- 
port immense  burdens.  In  Praaee,  he  says, 
the  wheels  of  their  heavy  vehicles  have  naves 
twenly  inches  in  diameter  at  the  insertion  of 
the  spokes,  widi  an  axla^rce  of  three  hundred 
and  fif^r  pounds  weight,  and  are  laden  for  dis- 
tant transportation  with  nine  thousand  ponnds. 
It,  to  its  own  organization,  the  tupelo  joined 
the  solidity  of  the  elai»  a  more  rapid  vegetation 
and  the  faculty  of  growing  on  dry  and  elevated 
lands,  and  of  expanding  to  three  or  four  times 
its  present  siact  it  woidd  be  die  most  precious 
to  the  mechanical  arts  of  ail  the  foresl-tmes  of 
Europe  and  North  America  In  New  Jersey 
and  Peansyhrania,  many  fhnners  prefer  the 
tnlepo  for  the  mMoofdli  and  bottoaa  of  carts, 
aa  experience  has  proved  its  durability. 
Wooden  bowls  are  made  of  it,  and  also  the 
mortars  in  which  Indian  con  ia  beaten  wifli 
an  ivon  pestle  in  the  process  of  preparing  ho- 
miny. It  bums  slowly  and  throws  out  a  good 
heat,  which  makes  it  a  fhvourite  with  those 
who  keep  wood  ires,  especially  for  the  back- 
log, a  purpose  to  which  it  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted.   {Anurican  SjfiotL)    See  TuKLe. 

BLACK  hEGQ.  A  provincial  name  given 
in  some  placea  to  a  disease  frequent  among 
calves  and  sheen.  In  Staffordshire  it  is  i^alled 
the  wood  tmL  It  is  a  bloody  gelatinous  hu- 
mour, settling  in  their  legs,  and  often  in  the 
neick  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  making 
them  carry  their  necks  awry. 

BLACK  MUZZLE*  6ee  aasw,])isBAana  ov. 

BLACK  OAT&  4  species  of  oats  naucfa 
cultivated  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  oats 
of  this  habit  have  the  corolla  very  dark,  are 
awned,and  the  seeds  are  amall.  They  are 
rather  an  inferior  class  of  oats,  but  are  haixly 
and  ripen  early,  and  it  is  this  property  which 
suits  them  for  cultivation  in  cold  and  elevnted 
climates.  (Prof  Loio.  Sk.  Agn  p.  S66.)  See 
Oat%. 

BLACK  THORN,  or  SLOE  {Pruimt  apt- 
nam).  This  rigid  bushy  shrub  is  well  known, 
growing  commonly  in  hedges  and  thickets*  It 
is  frequently  used  in  making  fences,  especially 
in  exposed  situations.  But  it  is  not  reckoned 
so  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  white  thorn, 
1  because  it  is  apt  to  run  more  into  die  ground. 


'  ui  it  iMt  soeertttUr  t>f  gwfriiif ;  hamww, 
vken  ofil»  the  tmsbe*  are  nmeh  the  best,  end 
BUM  lestiBg  of  eay  for  deed  hedges*  or  to 
bmhI  gape;  eattle  are  not  so  apt  lo  erop 
fences  of  this  kind  as  those  of  the  while  then. 

The  fnut  is  veU  known  in  the  eooDtiy,  and 
from  its  acid*  astriof  eat,  and  very  ansiere  ia- 
TOttr,  it  is  not  eatable  exeq>t  when  haked,  or 
boiled  with  a  lai^  proportion  of  softar,  and 
then  it  is  not  good.  The  jnioe,  when  inspis- 
sated over  a  slow  fire,  is  a  snbstitute  for  the 
Esjptita  aeaeia,  or  Indian  eaiecho.  In  eeae 
form  or  other  this  jnice  is  nsed  in  ndnlteratii^ 
port  wine.  The  iecres  also  afe  reekoned 
among  the  adnlleraied  sobetitatee  for  lea  in 
Eiigfauid.  A  water  distilled  from  the  blessems 
of  the  sloe  is  said  to  be  nsed  mediciBally  in 
Svitzertaad  and  Germany. 

The  juice  of  sloes  cheeks  pmrgings  when  no 
mflaaunation  is  preeenu  (AnM's  Bmg,  Fiar* 
ToLii.p.367.) 

What  is  eommonly  called  the  black  diom  in 
the  Caited  States  in  not  the  sloe  or  blnek  haw, 
(a  species  of  m^mnum\  bnt  the  yettnv  0RBte- 
gvf  of  botanists,  one  of  tne  speeies  of  tiiom  com- 
moaly  med  for  hedges.  (See  Fierk  OeMeth) 

BLACK  TWITCH  (AgroaiU  aAa).  A  noz- 
k>Qs  veedof  the  snb-aqnalie  marsh  bent  genns. 
It  chokes  up  drains  and  nnderwoed,  and  flon- 
nshes  even  in  extremely  dry  eitimtions,  pror- 
log  vtTf  injarioas  to  many  crops*  It  is  also 
known  midn-  the  ikames  of  bmek  cenei  and 
hkckwndu  See  M^nen  Bbut  Geass. 

BLACK  WALNUT.    See  Wamh^. 

BLACK  WASH.  A  IMkm  composed  of  ca« 
kmiel  and  Kme  water. 

BLACK  WATER.   See  Smv,  BfsnAsns  or. 

BLADB  (Sax.  Maev,  M(*i  Fr.  bkd,  Low 
LaL  Uadm).  The  spve  of  grass  before  it 
grows  to  seed ;  the  giWn  shoots  of  com  which 
lise  from  die  seed.  (Todtf.) 

BLADB*BONE.  In  farriery,  the  popnlar 
name  finr  the  shoolder-blade  (teapuh),  of  an 


BLAIN  (Sax.  Ues^wet  Doleh,  hletfne,  from 
the  Icelandic  Mm,  a  pnstnle).  In  farriery,  in- 
flammation of  the  tongue,  a  disease  in  cattle, 
vhieh  fireqneDtly  affects  them  in  the  spring  of 
Ae  year  or  beginning  of  snmmer.  The  disease 
(lays  Clater)  is  neither  so  frequent  nor  so 
Cital  IB  the  horse  as  it  is  in  cattle ;  but  it  does 
Mmetimes  oeenr,  and  the  natnre  of  it  is  fre- 
qveatly  misnndentood.  The  horse  will  ref\ise 
his  food,  hang  bis  head,  and  a  considerable 
<PB&ttty  of  ropy  fluid  will  be  disdiarged  from 
the  nottth.  On  examining  the  month,  the 
^t^put  will  be  found  considentbly  enlarged, 
^  numing  akmg  the  side  of  it,  there  will 
W  a  reddish  or  darkish  purple  bladder,  and 
^^  sometimes  protnides  between  the  teeth. 
J^  aeighbouring:  salivary  glands  are  en- 
«!N>  aad  the  discharge  of  saKra  is  very 
P^  while  the  soreness  of  the  swelled  and 
^red  part  causes  the  horse  obstinately  to 
twist  erery  motion  of  the  jaws.  The  cure  is 
y«T  nmide:  tiie  bladder  most  be  deeply 
niccdfrom  end  to  end:  there  will  not  be  any 
treat  flow  of  blood.  This  will  relieve  or  cure 
^  hone  in  twenty^bnr  hours.  If  he  can  be 
*pv«d  from  his  work,  a  dose  of  physic  will 
Rttove  the  siomanh  affectittn  and  any  slight 


KLIKlMlfATKB. 

degree  of  ifever  tint  nay  havtrezivCBd.  ITthe 
diMaae  is  neglected,  the  swelling  will  at  lengtfi 
bnrst,  and  coiffoding  ulcers  will  eat  deeply  into 
the  tongue,  and  prove  verydifllenlt  to  heaL 
(Ciaia^*»  Fwrrury^  p.  64.) 

BLAST.  A  vegetable  disease,  the  same  as 
bKgfat  In  farriery,  it  is  also  a  vulgar  name 
for  any  oireamseribed  swelling  or  inflamma 
tion  in  the  body  of  an  animaL  See  Mi&nxw. 

BLASTING  OF  STONES.  The  operation 
of  tearing  asunder  large  stones  or  rodcs  which 
are  ki  the  way  of  the  plough,  or  other  instru- 
ment employed  in  breaking  up  ground*  by 
menns  of  gunpowder.  Logs  of  wood,  the  roots 
of  trees,  find  other  obstructions,  are  removed 
by  the  same  agenL  In  stone  quarries,  blast- 
ing is  a  neeessary  business.  Fef^aps  one  eC 
the  greatest  and  most  anocesaful  blasts  ever 
cflfected  was  at  Craigleift  qpMrry,  Scotland,  on 
the  18th  of  October,  ISM,  wIma,  by  50»  lbs.  of 
Sir  Henry  Bridge's  doabfe-strong  blasting  pow« 
der,  a  mass  of  upwards  of  90,000  tons  of  solid 
rock wns  displaced^  {HimrLJmmt. »fAgf. \ol, 
vLp.468^ 

BLAZB.  A  white  mark  or  star  in  &e  Amo 
of  a  horse. 

BLEBDINO  (Sax.  UsumV  An  operatioB 
frequently  necessary  in  die  disorders  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cattle,  particularly  horses.  Such 
horses  as  stand  much  in  the  stable,  a^d  are 
full-fed,  roquire  bleeding  more  than  those 
which  are  in  constant  exercise;  but  especially 
when  their  eyes  look  heavy  and  dull,  or  red 
and  inflamed ;  and  when  tfiey  look  yellow,  and 
the  horse  is  inflamed  in  his  lips  and  the  inside 
of  his  mouth ;  or  when  he  seems  hotter  than 
usual,  and  mangles  his  hay.  These  indicia 
tions  not  only  show  that  bleeding  is  required^ 
but  likewise  the  lowering  of  the  diet  The 
spring  is  die  common  season  for  bleeding 
horses;  bnt  periodical  bleeding,  without  its 
necessity  being  indicated,  should  never  be 
practised.  In  summer,  it  is  often  neceesaiy 
to  prevent  Ibvers,  always  choosing  the  cool  <k 
the  morning'  for  the  operation,  and  keeping 
tiiem  cool  the  remaining  part  of  the  day.  Some 
farriers  bleed  "horses  three  or  four  times  a  year» 
or  even  oftener,  by  way  of  prevention,  takmg 
only  a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time,  as  a  pint 
or  a  pint  and  a  half.  There  is,  however,  this 
inconvenience  from  fireqnent  bleeding,  that  it 
grows  into  a  habit,  which,  in  some  cases,  can- 
not be  easily  broken  off  widiout  hazard;  and 
besides,  horses  become  weak  from  frbqueat 

BLEMISH.  In  fhrriery,  any  kind  of  impei^ 
feetion  in  a  horse  or  other  animaL    . 

In  horses,  they  consist  of  broken  knees,  loss 
of  hair  in  the  cutting  places,  mallenders  and  sal- 
lenders,  cracked  heels,  false  quarters,  splents, 
or  excrescences  which  do  not  occasion  lame- 
ness ;  and  windfalls  and  bog-spavins,  where 
they  prevail  to  any  great  degree. 

In  pitaUmgf  the  knots  on  the  outside  of  treea, 
and  shakes  internally,  are  termed  blemishes. 

BLENDINOS.  A  provincial  word  applied 
to  mixed  crops,  such  as  peas  and  beans  when 
grown  together. 

BLEND-WATER.  In  farriery,  the  name 
of  a  distemper  incident  to  neat  or  black  cattle^ 
in  which  the  liver  is  afiented. 

i«Qr 


dlildRT.  TK«  g«ik«ral  nm«  for  TtHotts 
f&jnnes  reeeired  h^,  and  diseases  incident  to» 
corn,  fniit-trees,  plants,  dice  Hie  terms  biiglit 
and  blast,  are  indiscriminately  applied  to  plants 
injured  by  fungi,  insects,  disease,  frost,  dto. 
Bhgkt  originating  in  eoU,  which,  congealing  the 
sap  of  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants, 
causes  these  to  perish  ffom  the  buntiag  of  their 
sap-vessels.  Blight  sometimes  results  from 
causes  the  very  opposite  of  this,  namely  during 
tkepremiknee  of  very  wAry,  or  eery  d^  wmd$, 
the  effects  of  wMch  are  popularly  termed  Jlrt^ 
M^to,  and  are  similar  to  those  irhich  some- 
times injure  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  and  the  hop- 
grounds  of  England.  What  is  called  hk  Bagtand 
the  UfkUe  tUghi  is  supposed  to  originate  from 
tooNl  ofnoiin$hmenL  It  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  grain  fields  during  very  dry  spells  of 
weather,  especially  on  thin  gravelly  soils, 
when  flie  plants  get  into  bead  or  blossom  pre- 
^- maturely,  and  the  head  or  seed-pod  ripens 
'  without  filling. 

The  mildewj  one  of  the  greateei  enemies  that 
the  agriculturist  has  to  contend  with,  Is  nothing 
'more  Ihan  several  species  of  parasitical  ftihgi, 
or  very  minute  plants  of  the  mushroom  speeies, 
rwhich  attack  difi^rent  kinds  cf  plants,  grain,  dto. 
*It  raries  in  its  nature  and  appeanince,  accord- 
ring  to  the  plants  attacked.  (8ee  PI.  S,  Am,fi,  dec.) 

BUgki  origSMUnglH  fimgi,  attacks  the  leaves 
'or  stems  both  of  herbaceous  and  woody  plants, 
such  as  ttie  commdn  barberry  and  buekthom, 
^but  more  g^erally  grasses,  and  particularly 
-onr  most  asefbl  grains,  wheat,  barley,  and 
'oats.  It  always  appears  in  the  least  ventilated 
f«rts  of  a  field  and  has  generally  been  pre- 
-eeeded  by  cold,  moist  weather,  which  happen- 
■ioff  in  the  warm  month  of  luly,  suddenly 
'Chills  and  dhecks  vegetation.  It  generally  as- 
:8nmes  the  appearance  of  a  rusty-looking 
•]M)wder  that  soils  the  finger  when  touched.  In 
^arch,  1807,  some  blades  of  wheat  attacked 
'^  this  species  of  blight  were  examined  by 
Keith;  the  appearsnce  was  that  of  a  ntnnber 
xf  rusty-looking  spcts  or  patches  dispersed 
over  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  exactly  like  that 
Ai  the  seeds  of  dorsiferous  ferns  bursting 
their  induslum.  Upon  more  minute  inspec- 
tion, these  patches  were  found  to  consist  of 
thousands  of  small  globules  collected  into 
^grtmps  beneath  the  epidermis,  which  they 
•raised  up  in  a  sort  of  blister,  and  at  last  burst 
Borne  of  the  'globules  seemed  as  if  embedded 
«ven  in  tfeie  longitudinal  vessels  of  the  blade. 
They  were  of  a  yellowish  or  rusty  brown,  and 
-fiomew^at  transparent.  But  these  groups  of 
globules  have  been  ascertained  by  Sir  J.  Banks 
«o  be  patches  of  a  minute  fsngus,  the  seeds  of 
%hicli»  as  they  fieat  in  the  air,  enter  the  poree 
4>f  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  particularly  if  the 
<plaat  is  siddy;  or  they  exist  in  the  manure  or 
«oil,'and  enter  by  'the  pons  of  the  root  {8Ur 
J.  Banlu  on  Bi^^)  This  fungus  has  beea 
,figti#ed  by  Sowerby  and  by  F.  Bauer  and  Grew. 
It  is  kttown  amovg  termers  by  the  name  of  red 
Imst,  and  chiefly  afiTecti  the  stalks  and  leaves. 
Aut  there  is  another  speeies  of  Amgus  known  to 
the  European  farmer  by  the  name  of  red  gtim, 
'Wtddi  attacks  the  ear  oaly,  and  is  extremely 
4>rsj«Ueial.  In  the  aggr^gats  it  consists  of 
groups  of  minute  globules  intirq^rsed  with 
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trausparettt  fibrea.  The  glebides  %re  ille^ 
with  a  fine  powder,  which  explodes  when  l!hey 
are  put  into  water.  It  is  very  generally  aceom-* 
panied  with  ama^ot  of  a  yellow  ccriour,  wliieh 
preys  also  upon  the  grain,  'sad  increases  the 
amount  of  injury.  Orisenthwaite  conjectures 
that  in  many  cases  in  which  the  blight  and 
mildew  attack  corn  crops,  it  may  be  for  wrant 
of  the  peculiar  food  requisite  for  perfecting*  tire 
graiu ;  it  being  known  that  the  fruit  or  seeds 
of  many  plants  contain  primitive  principles 
uet  found  in  the  rest  of  ae  plant  Thus  the 
grate  of  wheat  contains  gluten  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  where  these  are  waatmg  in  the 
soil,  that  is,  in  the  manured  eaftfas  in  wiiieh 
the  plant  grows,  it  will  be  unable' to  peiftet  its 
fruit,  which  of  consequence  beeomfss  more 
liable  to  disease.    (iVbe  Theory  o/Agr*) 

Anne  is  a  disease  incidental  to  cultivated 
com,  by  which  tiie  Ihrina  of  the  grain,  toge^er 
with  its  proper  integuments  and  even  part  c^ 
the  husl^  is  conrerted  into  a  black  soot-Uke 
powder.  If  tiie  injured  ear  be  struck  with  tiie 
finger,  the  powder  will  bo  dispersed  like  a 
doud  of  black  smoke;  and  if  aportion  of  the 
powder  be  wetted  by  a  drop  of  water  and  put 
under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  con* 
sist  of  millions  or  minute  snd  transparent 
globules,  which  seem  ts  be  composed  of  a  clear 
and  giaiiy  fluid  encompassed  by  a  fhbt  and 
skinny  membrane.  This  disease  docs  Dot 
afilbct  Ike  whole  bo^  of  the  crop»  but  tiie 
smutted^ears  are  sometimes  rery  nmnerotisly 
dispersed  throughout  ik  Some  have  attributed  , 
it  to  the  soil  in  which  the  grain  is  sown,  and 
others  have  attributed  it  to  the  «eed  itself,  alleg- 
iag  that  smutted  seed  will  produce  a  smutted 
cro^;  hut  in  alllhis  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  Wildenow  regards  ft  as  originat- 
ing in  a  small  Aingus,  uriiich  multiplies  and 
extends  till  it  occupies  the  whole  ear  (Prmeip. 
of  Bet.  p.  85a):  but  F.  Bauer,  of  Kew,  seems 
to  have  asoeitained  it  to  be  merely  a  morbid 
swelling  of  the  ear,  and  not  at  all  connected 
with  the  growth  of  a  iVmgus.  (8miih*e  htirod, 
p.  MS.)  It4s  said  to  be  prevented  by  steepinjg 
the  grain,  before  sowing,  in  a  weak  solution 
of  arsenic.  But,  besides  the  disease  called 
smut,  there  is  also  a  disease  analogous  to  it, 
or  a  difierent  stsge  of  the  same  disease,  known 
to  the  fanner  by  the  names  of  bags  or  smut 
balls,  in  which  the  nucleus  of  flie  seed  only 
is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  whilst  the 
ovary,  as  well  as  the  husk,  resMdns  soumd. 
The  ear  is  not  much  altered  in  its  external  ap» 
pearance,  and  the  diseased  grain  contained  in 
it  will  <9veu  bear  the  operation  of  flimshing, 
and  consequently  mingle  with  the  bulk;  but 
it  Is  ahrajrs  readily  detected  by  the  expenenced 
buyer,  and  fatal  to  the  character  of  the  sample. 
It'  is  said  to  be  prevented  as  in  the  case  of 
smut  This  disorder,  so  very  fatal  to  the  cha- 
ncter  of  wheat  from  flie  injury  it  does  to  flour, 
is  known  in  some  of  the  United  Slates  by  the 
Tcry  homely  name  of  bmtt. 

iSUoD  is  a  thin  and  whitish  coating  with 
which  the  leares  of  vegehibies  are  sometimes 
covered,  occasioning  their  decay  and  death, 
and  injuring  the  health  Cf  the  plant  It  is  fre- 
quendy  found  on  the  leaves  of  hops,  haslenm, 
and^fhc  while  and  yellow  dsad-nattle.    It- Is 
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tend  rieo  oa  ^iMC  milie  dMpe  of  aglvtiaons 
endalioDt  putienlarif  when  im  daya  are  bot 
aad  the  mghta  withoat  deir»  J.Bobertson 
(Hart  TVoM.  t.  178)»  conaidefs  it  as  a  mixiiite 
fangvSy  of  which  diffiecttat  speoiea  attack  difier- 
Rot  piaals;  Solphar'  he  has  found  to  be  a 
^Qcificcnreu 

b  cnltiTalBd  crops  mildew  is  said  to  be  pre* 
Tested  by  nMomnag  with  aoot ;  though  by  some 
ite  is  denied,  and  soot,  bjr  readeiiog  the  crop 
Boce  laznriaat,  is  said  to  be  aa  eneonrager  of 
BiUew,  the  mhesipart  of  a  field  being  alwajs 
Bost  inlbeted  by  it»  As  it  is  least  eommoa  in 
liry  sitaatisas,  thiamag  and  Tentilation  may 
lie  Goosidered  aa  prerenlives.  See  Miu>aw« 
(iMdM^c  JBbqre*  ef  itemvlL) 

lir.Haggersioa,  who  obtained  a  premnun 
from  the  UassMhoaeu's  Horticnitaral  Society 
for  the  discoyery  of  a  mode  of  destroying  the 
nseelag*  says--4hai  a  weak  solution  of  Male* 
«tfni^  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  soap 
to  ibout  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  or  weakec, 
viD  ehsek  snd  entirely  destroy  the  mildew  on 
the  goosebsny*  penehf  grape  Yise^  dec*  dec. 
fvt  fuiher  paiticiilars  in  regard  to  the  appli* 
cstion  of  thk  remedy  see  Aimis,  Rvirr,  and 

BUND,MOQN-^  In  farriery,  a  disease  in 
ihe  eyes  of  honee,  which  is  commonly  the 
foreranaer  of  calanct*  and  generally  ends  in 
btisdiien. 

BLDCDNBSah  A  de|nriration  or  want  of 
sight, origiBating  from rariousoauses;  acorn- 
pteiiit  more  frequent  in  hones  than  in  neat- 
csltleordieepw 

BUtdamim  Aopvtt  may  be  discerned  by  the 
vilkor  step  being  nnoertain  and  unequal,  so 
that  they  dare  not  set  down  tfaein  feet  boldly; 
hot  when  they  aro  naounled  hy  an  expert  hosso* 
■SDf^ftaritf  the  spurs  will  frequnotiy  make 
them  go  molnialy  and  freelyr  so  that  their 
UiBdaess  can  hardly  be  peroeired.  Anolfaer 
aarfc  by  which  horses  that  have  lost  their 
tight  nay  he  knowv,  is,  that  when  they  hear 
aayhody  eater  the  stable,  they  prick  up  their 
can,  aadmofo  them  backwMds  and  fbrwurds 
ia  a  mrtiealar  manner^ 

AMMtsn  durp.  A  complaint  that  some* 
tmes  oeeanintlHM  animals,  from  their  being 
ueh  exposed  to  eslher  great  dampness  or  long 
emtiniied  snows. 

BUND  NETTUL  A  provincial  term  for 
fcwiUheamplaaL 

BUNDWOSKL  A  tem  sometimes  applied 
hthesie«^worm(ilii)giM»>W||ifii).  See&ew 

KiKSSKS.  BxpcBsions  of  the  sides  of 
tW  hnfle  of  a  hofie,  inended  to  prevent  him 
^  seeing  objects  on  either  side,  but  at  the 
We  time  not  to  obeimot  his  vision  in  front* 

BUBTERING  (I>«leh«  bkf^ftUr),  In  farriery, 
^  operaiien  of  stimulating  the  surface  of 
*nK  pan  of  the  botfy  of  an  animal,- by  means 
^  tendsppliaatioas,  so  as  to  raise  small  v^ 
^^>ions  opon  iL  It-  is  fre€[uentlj  employed 
■r  the  purpose  of  romoving  local  affections 
*f  ^iftnat  kinds,  such  aa  h|kid  indolent  tn« 
haari, 

««hft».  *^ 

BLSSm  UiiVW  ia  imposed  of  pow* 
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deied  allmaettVD  onnoos,  and  a  gdhm  of  spi* 

rit  of  turpeutlne ;  adding,  on  the  fourth  day,  a 
pound  of  powdered  Spanish  flies ;  and  mace- 
!  rating  the  whole  for  a  month,  when  the  clear 
I  fluid  will  form  a  strong  liquid  blister.  If  so 
powerful  an  external  stimulant  be  not  required, 
this  liquid  may  be  diluted  with  an  equal  part 
of  spermaceti  oik    {Ohier'$  FmrrienL) 

BLISTER  OINTMENT.  One  ounce  of 
powdered  Spanish  flies ;  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  euphorbiumi  four  ounces  of  lard* 
One  ounce  of  this  well  rubbed  in  is  sufficient 
to  blister  a  horse's  leg.  That  commonly  sold  ' 
by  farriers  generally  contains  oil  of  vitriol 
(sulphuric  acid)>  to  make  it  raise  the  blister 
without  the  trouwe  of  rubbing  in  the  ointment; , 
and,  in  consequence,  a  blemish  is  pioduced. 

BLOOD  (Sax.  blod ;  old  French,  bloed).  The . 
fluid  which  circulates  in  the  bodies  of  all  ani* 
mal&  Blood,  when  drawn  from  the  body,  and . 
allowed  to  rest,  speedily  separates  into  two 
portions,  viz.  the  fluid,  or  serum,  and  the  solid 
^ot,  orassamentoin,  qt  oruor. 

In  quadrupeds,  in  general,  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  ia  higher  than  in  nmn-  In  the 
sheep,  it  ranges  from  102^  to  103^;  in  man 
it  is  98?  in  a,  state,  of  haalih.  The  equal* 
distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  animal  system 
is  as  essential  to  the  haaltk-  of  quadrupeds  as** 
of  man.  When  it  ia  irregularly  circulated.^ 
and  moTOtsent  to  any.  organ  than  it  should' 
share,  that  part  becomes  oppressed,  diseased, 
action  is  set  up  in  it;  and  if  the  oigan  be  n. 
vital  one,  life  is  endans^red  or  destroyed, 
through  the  violence  of  inflammation. 

•Blood  is  an. excellent maAure. for  (hut  treus; 
and,  mixed  with  earth,  forms  a  very  rich  com?, 
post    (Ann,  cf  Phil  voL  iu  p»  203.) 

BLOOD^OOT.    SeeBMopwouT. 

BLOOD-SHOT.  In  farriery,  a  popular  tem^ 
for  that  red  appearance  which  the  eye  exhibits 
when  inflamedk  The  best  ti^paiment  is.  to  bathe 
the  eye  with  a  lotion  composed  of  one  drachm 
of  white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc)  dissolved  im, 
half  a  pint  of  water* 

BLOOD^FAVIN  or  BOO^PAVIN.  Iu 
farriery,  a  swelling  of  the  vein  that  runs  along,' 
the  inside  of  the  hock  of  the  horse,  forming  V. 
tittle  soft  tumour  iu  the  hollow  part,  often  ai*^ 
tended  with  weakness  or  Umeness  of  the  hock.' 
Clater  (FarrUrp^  p.  27%)  pajSp  a  blister  i^  the, 
prqper  amilicatioik. 

BLOODWOirr  CSangwnana  emaden^\ 
A  hardv  American  pereimial,  flowering  m 
April.  It  loves  a  shady  situation  and  bog  soil; 
and  may  be  propagaxed  by  parting  the  roots,  in 
^ring  or  autumn*  The  root  of  bloodwort' 
thh)ws  out  a  bright  red  juice,  when  pressed^ 
which  the  Indians  paint  themselves  with.  Ic 
operates  as  an  emetic  and  narcotic. 

BLOOD WOBT  (JRumtx  aangtnneus)^  Thia 
is  a  beautiful  dock,  growing  wild  in  many 
parts  of  England,  but  introduced  lately  into 
gardens,  for  its  fine  deep-red  appearance.  It 
grows  from  two  to  three  feet  hish,  and  the 
stalks  are  firm,  stiO;  reddish,  and  branched. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  heart-shaped 
at  the  base,  and  taper  gradually  towards  their 
point.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  a  deep  green, 
only  stained,  or  veined  with  red;  sometimes 
they  are  entirely  a  deep  blood  colour,  which 
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givts  them  t  beantifnl  appeamiee.  The 
flowers  are  in  terminal  clasters,  small  and 
namerous.  They  blow  in  Jane  and  Jnly,  and 
the  seed  ripens  in  August  The  dried  root, 
either  in  powder  or  in  decoction,  is  astringent; 
add  may  be  used  in  spitting  of  b)ood«  and  rio- 
lent  Dufgings. 

BLOOM  or  BL0880M.  A  general  name 
for  the  flowers  of  plants,  bat  more  especially 
of  frait-trees.  The  oflice  of  the  blossom  is 
partly  to  aflTord  protection,  and  partly  to  draw 
or  supply  nourishment  to  the  fertilizing  organs 
of  the  plant,  for  the  perfbcting  of  the  embryo, 
fruit,  or  seed. 

Bloom  is  a  term  applied  to  the  delicate 
powder  which  coats  the  outer  surface  of  such 
smooth-skinned  fruits  as  the  grape  and  plam* 
In  gathering  sach  fruits,  care  should  always 
be  observed  to  prevent  this  bloom  from  being 
removed  by  handling  or  otherwise,  as  it  injores 
the  appearance. 

BLOSSOM.  A  colour  in  horses,  formed  by 
the  intermixture  of  white  hairs  with  sorrel  and 
bay  ones. 

BLOW-BALL.  A  local  name  for  the  flower 
of  the  dandelion. 

BLOW-FLT.  The  lai^  flesh-fly  (MuMca 
€Ornatui), 

BLOW-MILK.  The  mUk  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  blown  oflT. 

BLOWN.  In  farriery,  a  diseased  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  of  cattle,  caused  by 
iLt  sadden  extrication  of  air  in  large  quantities 
fVom  some  of  the  grosser  kinds  of  green  food. 
See  Hovxw. 

BLOWS.  A  provincial  term  nsed  to  signify 
the  blossoms  of  beans,  dec. 

BLUBBER.    See  Fish. 

BLUE-BELLS  (SdUanuimuy  A  common 
name  given  to  a  bulbous*rooted  plant  of  the. 
]\yacinth  kind,  frequently  met  with  in  woods 
and  other  places.  Its  bulb  is  globular,  white, 
a^d  coated;  its  leaves  linear,  channelled, 
shining,  and  drooping  in  their  upper  half;  the 
powers  form  adulter  on  an  upright  stalk, 
drooping  in  the  upper  half;  they  are  blue, 
pendulous,  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  scented. 
The  bulb  is  acrid,  but  loses  its  acrimony  in 
drying,  in  which  state  it  answers  as  a  substi- 
tute for  gum-arabic  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  by 
being  simply  dried  and  powdered. 

BLUE-BIRD.  Mr.  Wnttail  describes  three 
species  of  the  blue-bird  {Sialia),  found  in 
America.  That  which  is  most  familiarly 
known  in  the  United  States  (the  iS^/lmo  giaUs 
of  WUson),  is  an  insectivorous  bird,  inhabiting 
almost  every  section  of  the  continent  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  forty-eighth  de- 
gree of  latitude  to  the  tropics.  Although  they 
genendly  spend  their  winters  in  the  Southern 
tates,they  sometimes  remain  in  well-protected 
warm  situations  in  the  southern  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  breed  and  pass  the  summer 
from  Labrador  to  Natchez.  "In  the  Middle 
and  Northern  Slates,"  says  Mr.Nuttall,  "the 
return  of  the  blue-bird  to  his  old  haunts  round 
the  bam  and  the  orchard  is  hailed  as  the  flrst 
agreeable  presage  of  returning  spring,  and  he 
U  no  less  a  messenger  of  grateful  tidings  to 
the  farmer,  than  an  agreeable,  familiar,  and 
iisefal  companion  to  all.  Though  sometimes 
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he  makes  a  still  eariier  llitti«g  visil,  ftiraa  liis 
3d  to  the  middle  of  March,  he  comes  hither  as 
a  permanent  resident,  and  is  now  accompanied 
by  his  mate,  who  immediately  visits  the  txuE  in 
the  garden,  or  the  hollow  in  tfae  decayed 
orchard4ree,  which  has  served  as  the  craidle 
of  preceding  generations  of  his  kindred.  Af- 
fection and  jealousy,  as  in  the  eontending  and 
related  thrushes,. have  considerable  influence 
over  the  bine-bird.  He  seeks  perpetually  tke 
company  of  his  mate,  caresses  and  aoothes  her 
with  his  amorous  song,  to  which  she  faintly 
replies ;  and,  like  the  Catthfnl  rook,  seeks  oo 
casion  to  show  hia  gallantry  by  feeding  her 
with  some  favourite  insect.  If  ^  rival  makes 
his  appearance,  the  attack  is  instantaneoas, 
the  intruder  is  driven  with  angiy  chattering 
from  the  precincts  he  has  chosen,  and  he  nov 
returns  to  warble  out  his  notes  of  triumph  by 
the  side  of  his  cherished  consort  The  hnsi* 
ness  of  preparing  and  cleaning  out  the  old  nest 
or  box  now  commences ;  and  even  in  October, 
before  they  bid  farewell  to  their  favonrile 
mansion,  on  fine  days,  inflaenced  by  the  anti* 
cipation  of  the  season,  they  are  often  observed 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  box  as  if  examining 
and  planning  out  their  future  domicile.  Little 
pains,  however,  are  requisite  for  the  protection 
of  the  hardy  young;  and  a  substantial  lining 
of  hay,  and  now  and  then  a  few  feathers,  is  all 
that  is  prepared  for  the  brood  beyond  the 
natural  shelter  of  the  chosen  situation.  As  the 
martin  and  house-wren  seek  out  the  farour 
and  convenience  of  the  box,  contests  are  not 
unfrequf  nt  with  the  parties  for  exclusive  pos* 
session ;  and  the  latter,  in  varioos  clandestine 
ways,  exhibits  his  envy  and  hostility  to  the 
favoured  blue-bird.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six, 
of  a  very  pale  blue,  and  without  spots.  As 
they  are  veij  prolific,  and  constantly  paired, 
they  often  raise  two  and  sometimes  probably 
three  broods  in  the  season ;  the  male  taking 
the  youngest  under  his  aflectiottate  charge, 
while  the  female  is  engaged  in  the  act  of  incn- 
bation. 

"Their  principal  food  consists  of  insects, 
particulariy  beetles,  and  other  shelly  kinds  ; 
they  are  also  fond  of  tfpiders  and  grasshoppers, 
for  which  they  often,  in  company  with  their 
young,  in  autumn,  descend  to  the  earth,  in  open 
pasture-fields  or  waste  grounds.  Like  oar 
thrushes,  they,  early  in  spring,  also  collect  the 
common  wire-worm,  or  Julutf  for  food,  as  well 
as  other  kinds  of  insects,  which  they  commonly 
watch  for,  while  perched  on  the  fenees  or  lov 
boughs  of  trees,  and  dart  after  them  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  perceived.  They  are  not, 
however,  flycatchers,  like  the  Syhneoku  and 
Musdet^oi,  but  are  radier  industrious  searchers 
for  snbsistence,  like  the  thrushes,  whose  habita 
they  wholly  resemble  in  their  mode  of  feeding. 
In  the  autumn,  they  regale  themselves  on  va^ 
rious  kinds  of  berries,  as  those  of  the  soar* 
gum,  wild-cherry,  and  others ;  and  later  in  the 
season,  as  winter  approaches,  they  irequcsnt 
the  red  cedars  and  several  species  of  sumach 
for  their  berries,  eat  persimmons  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruits,  and. 
even  seeda,  the  latter  of  which  never  enter  into 
the  diet  of  the  proper  flycatchers.  They  have 
also,  occasionally,  in  a  state  of  confinemeni^ 
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tee&  mred  and  fed  on  soaked  bread  and  rt- 
gtttbh  diet,  on  which  they  thrive  as  well  as 
the  robin."    {Iiwtialt$  Omitkoiogy.) 

The  Western  Bhie-bird  (Ara&i  oeadtnMs 
oTTownsend),  is  fomid  along  the  Pacific  coast 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  possetfses 
Bffiy  d  the  haWts  of  tiie  common  kind,  his 
soD^  behtf^  however,  described  as  more  varied, 
sweet,  and  tender  than  that  of  the  common 
Uo^trnd  of  the  Atlantic  states. 

The  Arctic  Blue-bird  (the  Atofo  mtSea  tff 
Attdabon),  is  a  b^nitifnl  species  fomd  in  the 
highest  latimdes  of  the  North  Western  portions 
of  the  American  continent.  See  fhUMtt  Omu 
tkdagy  of  American  Land  Birda,  Audubon, 
Wilson,  dec 

BLUE-BOTTLE  (Cenimtrm).  This  is  a 
large  herbaceous  genus,  which  contains  seve- 
ral species^known  as  weeds;  that,  however, 
which  is  pecnljar  to  corn-fields  is  the  com 
hhie^boltle  (Cerdawm  cjfomis).  It  grows 
amoDgst  com,  and  its  presence  indicates  care- 
less farming.  It  is  an  annual,  ripening  its 
seeds  in  autumn.  R  is  also  known  by  the 
names  of  knapweed,  matfellon,  centaury,  corn- 
flower, and  hurlpcickle.  The  expressed  juice 
of  its  bine  fiower»  when  mixed  with  cold  alum* 
water,  may  be  used  as  &  water  colour  lor 
punting,  being    a   permanent  colour.     See 

ClSTXCBT. 

This  pretty  wild  flower  has  been  introdueed 
into  oar  gardens  for  its  elegance.  The  blue- 
bottle grows  a  fo(4  high ;  the  stalk  is  firm  and 
white,  and  the  leaves  are  narrow,  and  of  a 
^tish-green.  The  root  is  hard  and  fibrous. 
A  deeoetion  of  the  flowers  with  galls  and  cop- 
peras aflbids  a  good  writing  ink.  This  plant 
is  sometimes  known  among  the  common  peo- 
ple by  the  name  of  «  wound  herb.**  Any  reli- 
ance on  the  styptic  properties  of  the  leaves 
night  prove  dangerous  by  losing  time,  and  a 
coBseqoent  waste  of  blood,  before  proper  as- 
natancc  can  be  procured  in  extensive  wounds. 
Small  woonds  can  unite  without  its  aid.  An 
mfitsiflii  of  the  flowers  is  slightly  diuretic. 

BLUE43RA88,  wtre>grass  (Poa  ttnttprtua, 
compressed  or  flattened  poa.  Plate  7,  h).  A 
very  common  perennial  grass  in  the  united 
Stales,  (bond  in  fields,  pastures,  &c.  It  affords 
&  good  nutritious  pasture  for  cattlip,  but  is  not 
»  Binch  esteemed  as  the  green  meadow-grass, 
(roo  praUntU).  Its  great  tenacity  of  life 
inkes  h  sometimes  very  troublesome  in  die 
t^flage  of  certain  crops.    {Flar,  Cmainea.) 

The  famous  Kentucky  blue-grass,  Dr.  Dar^ 
logtoa  says,  is  the  Poa  pndenn$,  smooth- 
Jttlked  meadow-grass;  green  grass;  (Plate 
^  A)  decidedly  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
American  pasture  grasses.  It  comes  in  spon- 
^**JJMly,  in  all  rich,  calcareons  soils. 

The  best  time  for  sowing,  says  a  writer  in 
™e  Western  Parmer  and  Gardener,  is  as  soon 
»  yon  can  get  ready  after  October;  or  any 
^e  before  the  middle  cf(  March. 

^  fields,  on  which  the  sun  can  exert  full 
P0]<^»  produce  blue  grass  in  the  greatest 
JWttdancc,  and  of  the  b^st  quality.  Animals 
*«^g  thereon  without  grain,  keep  better  and 
J«omc  latter  than  on  any  other  treatment ; 
•wt  even  wood-lands  will  produce  good  grass. 

« i&lended  for  old  ot  permanent  pasture,  the 


fields  shoald  be  broken  up  in  Pebmaiy  or 
March,  and  sown  in  oats.  Then  sow  ten  pound 
of  blue-grass  seed,  half  a  gallon  of  red  clover- 
seed,  and  if  a  little  timothy  or  orchard-grass 
be  sprinkled  on,  so  much  the  better.  The 
timothy  or  orchard-grass  will  give  a  quick 
pasture,  and  afford  protection  to  the'  blue-grass 
until  it  gets  a  strong  foot-hold,  after  which  no 
other  grass  can  contend  with  it  The  rains 
win  cover  the  seed  sufficiently  to  insure  vege- 
tation. 

The  following  account  of  the  blue  grass  is 
ftom  the  FrankUn  Parmer, 

**  This  grass,  which  constitutes  the  glory  of 
Kentncky  pastures,  is  esteemed  superior  to  all 
others  for  graxing.  It  flourishes  only  on  cal- 
careous soils.  Opinions  and  practice  vary 
here,  as  to  the  best  time  of  sowing  it — some 
preferring  September,  for  the  same  reasons, 
chiefly,  which  relate  to  timothy  or  other 
grasses,  others  preferring  Pebraary  or  March, 
to  obviate  tiie  danger  of  the  tender  roots  being 
winter>kilied.  It  is  sown  either  on  wood-land 
or  open  ground — in  the  latter  case  most  gene- 
rally afler  a  succession  of  exhausting  crops  In 
old  fields.  If  sown  on  woodland,  the  leaves, 
brash,  and  trash  most  be  raked  off*  or  burnt  It 
is  particularly  important  to  bum  the  leaves, 
else  the  seed  mav  be  blown  away  with  them 
by  the  wind,  or  if  not  blown  away,  the  leaves 
may  prevent  the  seed  reaching  the  earth  and 
thus  defeat  their  germination.  Many  of  those 
who  sow  in  winter,  prefer  casting  the  seed  on 
the  snow,  as  it  enables  them  to  efiTect  the  ope- 
ration with  more  neatness  and  uniformity.  In 
woodlands,  the  grass  must  not  be  grazed  the 
flrst  year,  or  at  ail  events  till  after  the  seeds 
have  matured.  In  open  land,  the  practice  has 
been  adopted  by  some,  of  mixing  timothy  and 
clover  with  blue  grass,  in  which  case,  half  a 
bushel  of  the  latter  seed  to  the  acre  is  suffl-. 
cient  The  advantage  resulting  from  this  is, 
that  it  secures  at  once,  a  well-covered  pasture 
that  win  bear  considerable  grazing  the  first 
year.  The  blue  grass,  in  a  iew  years,  expels 
the  other  grasses,  and  takes  entire  ]X)Ssession 
of  the  fleld.  On  open  ground,  it  is  frequently 
sown  in  March  upon  wheat,  rye,  or  oats.  If  the 
season  is  favourable,  it  may  be  sown  in  April ; 
but  should  the  weather  prove  dry,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  seed  wiU  be  lost  It  is  the  practice, 
we  believe,  of  most  graziers,  to  put  upon  a 
given  pasture  as  much  stock  as  it  will  main- 
tain, without  shifting  them  during  the  season, 
as,  besides  saving  labour,  it  renders  the  cattle 
more  quiet  and  contented.  Others,  however/ 
fence  off  their  pastures  into  separate  divisions, 
to  undergo  a  regular  succession  of  periodical' 
grazings.  This  plan  secures  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  fresSi  grass,  very  grateful  to  the  animals, 
and  is  believed  to  be  more  economical,  as 
much  less  is  trampled  and  rejected  by  the 
cattle.  The  number  of  animals  to  the  acre 
must  depend  upon  their  size  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  grass.  The  grass  on  open  ■ 
ground  is  much  more  abundant,  sweet  and 
nutritious,  than  on  woodland,  and  consequently 
will  maintain  much  more  stock,  perhaps  nearly 
twice  as  much  ;  while  open  woodland  will 
produce  much  more  and  better  grass  than  that . 
which  is  deeply  shaded.     The  best  graziers 
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extirpate^  as  fast  as  possible,  eyerjr  tree,  not  i 
valuable  for  timber  or  wanted  for  fuel,  and 
some  even  prune  the  branches  of  those  -which 
are  allowed  to  remain.**    (Farmer*^  RtgUier,) 

BLUE  MILK.  Milk  that  has  been  skim- 
med, or  had  the  cream  taken  o|r.  In  large 
dairies  it  is  chiefly  used  for  feeding  hogs. 

BLUE  STONE.  The  common  name  for 
blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

BOAB  (8az.tep;  Dutch,  6eer).  The  male 
of  the  swine-tribe  of  animals.  See  Ho»  and 
Swin. 

In  konemanfikipy  a  horse  is  said  to  boar  when 
be  shoots  out  his  nose  level  with  his  ears,  and 
losses  his  nose  in  the  wind. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTUBE.  A  society 
established  in  London  in  1794,  under  the  par 
tronage  of  his  Majestyt  Geo.  m.,  ^'For  the 
Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  and  Internal 
Improvement,*'  consisting  of  a  president,  and 
thirty  ordinary  members,  with  proper  officers 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  institution. 
The  plan  and  design  of  this  highly  useful 
establishment,  though  previously  suggested  by 
several  writers  on  rural  improvements,  was 
chiefly  brought  forward,  and  carried  into  exe- 
fiution  by  the  unwearied  eflbrts  and  persever- 
ing industry  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  whom  Uie 
nation  is  certainly  under  much  obligation.  It 
w^  discontinued  about  the  year  1813,  in  con- 
^aequence  of  the  withdrawal  by  government  of 
the  annual  i>arliamentary  grant  of  300(ML  fbr  its 
support,  chiefly, owing  to  the  society's  interr, 
ference  with  political  themes,  foreign  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  A  full  account 
of  the  nature,  origin^  and  plan,  witl^  the  charter 
of  incorporation  of  this  excellent  institution, 
may  be  seen  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ^  Com- 
municationa"  published  by  the  Board,  which 
extended  to  seven  vols.;  and  these  contain 
some  excellent  pi^p^rs  on  various  important 
matters  connected  with  husbandry,  and  agri- 
<iultnre  in  generaL 

BOG,  and  BOG  GBASSE^.  See  Pbat 
9oii.8. 

BOG*BEAN*    See  Bitok-bxav. 

BOG-RUSH,  BLACK  (iScAoefiftf  h^rcwm). 
I^  found  on  turfy  bogs.  Root  scarcdy  creep- 
ing, of  ver^  long,  strong  fibres,  crowned  with 
black,  shining,  erect,  folded  sheaths,  a  few  of 
which  bear  very  narrow,  acute,  upright  leaves, 
and  embrace  the  bottom  of  the  otherwise  naked 
stem,  which  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
high.  Head  black.  Anth.  lon^  yellow.  Stigm. 
three,  dark  purple.  Seed  white  and  polished. 
{Smith's  SnjgL  Fbr,  vol  i.  p.  50.) 

Nuttall,  in  his  Geatra  of  Narih  Ameriean 
PlantSf  mentions  three  species  of  the  bog-rush 
or  iatvrgran.  This  remarkable  grass,  as  he 
calls  it,  was  discovered  in  the  West  Indies  hy 
Schwartz,  and  extends  a  considerable  distance 
northward  beyond  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, often  almost  exclusively  occupying  con- 
siderable ponds.  The  leaves  are  almost  as 
sharply  serrated  as  those  of  a  Bromelia,  and 
hence  it  is  very  properly  called  wuhgran.  The 
genuine  species  of  this  genus  are  principally 
confined  to  Europe  and  fiarbary. 

BOG49PAyiN.    See  Bi^od^paviit. 

BOIL  (Sax.  bile).    In  farriery,  an  inflam- 
matory suppurating  tumour  aflecting  cattle  or 
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sheep.    In  order  to  cure  tliis  awl  ef  tmaovr^ 

it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  head  by  the 
application  of  plasters,  composed  of  wheat- 
flour  and  tar;  and  when  the  boil  feels  soft 
under  the  finger,  to  open  it  with  a  lancet,  and. 
let  out  the  mattejr  or  pus. 

BOLE.  A  term  si^iifying  the  body  or  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  the  stalk  or  stem  of 
com.  This  word,  is  written  and  pronounced 
in  the  north  <^  England  hull,  and  **  boilings  "  is. 
tke  name  for  pollards,  trees  wihose  tops  and 
branches  are  lopped  o£ 

BOLE,  or  BOLL  (Lat  htOa).  In  Scotland, 
a  common  n^easure  of  grain,  containing  four 
bushels.  In  the  old,  measure  of  Scotland  for 
oats  and  barley, 

4  pMlu        a       1  flrloc 
4flrlota        s       Iboll. 
MlMlIt         »      lebaMcr. 

The  boll  of  oatmeal  weighs  140  lbs.  For 
wheat,  peas,  and  rye,  three  oat  flrlots  make 
one  boll.  (Bn*/.  &t4«6.  vol.  ii.  p.  500.) 

BOLE  OF  SALT.  A  measure  thai  contains 
two  bushels. 

BOLETUS.  A  geims  of  mushroom,  of  which 
several  specie^  have  been  subjected  to  che* 
mieal  analvais,  by  the  French  chemists  Bra- 
connot.and  Lst  Gnnge*^  thtj  yield  bolitie 
acid.    

BOLSTERS.  In  h^rsemattshiiH  those  parts 
of  a  great  saddle  which  are  raised  on  the  bows. 
jboth  befoire  and  behindi  to  res*  the  rider's  thighs, 
and  keep  hun  in  a  posture  to  withstand  the 
jirregnlar  motions  of  the  horse. 
:  BOLT  and  BOLTING.  Terms  pioviBcially 
japplied  to  the.trussing  of  straw. 

BOLTER.  A  sort  of  framed  sieve,  having 
its  l)ottom  made  of  linen  etnfl^  hair,  or  wire, 
laccording  to  circumsta^ses.  The  baken  csn* 
ploy  bolu^n  that  may  be  worked  by  the  hand, 
but  millers  have  laiger  ones  that  move  by  the 
machineiy  of  the  mlu.  It  is  S9metime8  called 
bouUer. 

BOLTING,  or  BOULTIKG.  The  oiieratioii 
bf  separating  flour  or  meal  of  any.  kind  from 
the  husks  or  biian*  by  means  of  a  bolter. 
'  BOLTING  CUyifL,  Linen  or  hair^Unh 
made  for  tl^e  purpose  of  sifUng  meal  or  floor 
through.  Thev  are  made  of  difierent  degrees 
of  finen^9»  A^d  numbered  accordingly;  hence 
we  have  cloths  of  No.  3,  No.  3^  dec    ' 

BOLTING  FOOD.  This  is  a  very  6oauD«m 
vice  in  greedy  horses,  especially  when  they 
feed  out  of  the  same  manger.  The  only  re- 
medy is  not  to  let  them  <ast  too  long,  and  to 
mix  chafi*  in  their  com.  The  teeth  of  such 
horseji  ought  to  be  examined,  to  see  whether 
the  bolting  of  the  com  arises  from  any  uneven* 
ness  of  the  grinders. 

BOLTING  MILL.  A  mill  or  machine  hav- 
ing much  hiteral  or  circular  motion,  by  ndiich 
means  the  business  of  sifting  meal  or  flour 
can  be  performed  with  great  facility  and  ex- 
pedition. The  framed  sieve  that  moves  within 
It  is  termed  a  bolter. 

BOLU&    See  Ball. 

BONASU&   A  kind  of  buffalo^  or  wild  bulL 

BONES  (Sax.  ban;  Su.  Goth,  ton,*  G«nn. 
hem),  l*he  more  solid  parts  of  the  body  of  aai- 
nials.  When  crni^edt  a  valuable,  mannrew 


HONEY, 

In  the  United  States,  the  capacity  to  produce ' 
honey  seems  only  limited  by  the  ravages  of 
that  great  pest,  the  bee-moth.  Over  this,  how- 
erer,  it  is  to  be  hoped  ingenuity  will  Anally 
triumph,  if  it  has  not  done  so  sUready.  See 
Beu  and  Bkx-xoth. 

RptaiAV  Stbtxx  or  xavaoiito  Bxm  ais^ 

COXSTBITCTIHO   HlYZS. 

In  Russia  and  other  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, honey  and  ixrax  constitute  great  sources 
of  private  wealth  and  general  trade.  A  large 
amount  of  this  honey  is  obtained  from  trees  in 
the  wild  forests,  which,  when  not  hollowed  by 
nature,  are  scooped  out  by  man  for  the  accom- 
modation of  swarms,  nails  being  driven  into 
the  body,  to  prevent  the  bears  from  climbing 
op  and  getting  at  the  honey.  This^  primitive 
plan  may  be  called  the  Forut  sjftteri,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another,  consisting  of  large  as- 
semblages of  hives,  entitling  it  lo  the  appellar 
tion  of  die  Camp  syttinu  These  bee-camps  are 
often  removed  from  place  to  place,  according 
lo  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  flowers.  A 
new  system  of  managing  bees  has  been  lately 
introduced  into  Russia,  which  has  acquired 
immense  edebritv,  not  only  in  that  country,  but 
in  odier  parts  of  continental  Europe,  to  the 
northern  portion  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be 
more  specially  adapted.  It  is,  however,  at  pre- 
sent receiving  great  encouragement  in  France, 
where  the  most  active  eflbrts  are  making  to 
promote  its  extension.  Although  we  beUeve 
that  the  most  essential  objects  obtained  by  the 
Russian  mode  are  gained  through  some  of  the 
afanost  innmnerable  contrivances  worked  out 
by  American  ingenuity,  still  we  think  it  proper 
to  make  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ao- 
quamted  with  what  is  deemed  of  so  much  in- 
dividual and  national  importance  abroad. 

The  Russian  system  owes  its  origin  and  es- 
tablishment to  M.  Prokopdvitsh,  an  individual 
who  has  devoted  more  than  half  his  life  to  the 
subject  Hia  reputation  as  an  apiarian  is  at 
present  so  high  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  esta- 
blish an  extensive  school  for  teaching  the  art 
of  managing  bees.  His  school  and  dwelling- 
houses  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  gar- 
den, in  which  are  found  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
bmdred  hwa.  The  number  of  his  pupils  is 
aever  mder  e^^hty,  which  come  from  all  parts 
of  Rossia,  and  remain  two  years.  His  terms 
tre  very  moderate. 

In  studying  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  the  queen,  he  made  the  discovery  that  she 
always  toeeps  upon  the  honeycomb,  and  never 
creeps  upon  any  part  of  die  hive.  This  obser- 
vation be  has  turned  to  advantage,  so  as  to 
■aake  the  be«8  assort  and  dispose  their  honey 
in  whatever  manner  he  desires  it  to  be  depo- 
sited. 

By  dtscorering  a  plaut  pre-eminently  rich 
in  honey,  he  has  rendered  another  service  to 
his  couBtiy,  not  less  ixuiortant  than  that  just 
referred  to.  This  is  me  Echivk  TuMAna, 
called  in  Russia  Oimak.  It  has  long  been 
bown  to  abound  in  the  materials  of  honey, 
^  had  always  been  left  in  a  wild  state  xmtil 
ihia  tmelligent  Russian  look  it  into  regular 
cviiivvtion  ftir  the  use  of  his  bees.  In  doing 
this»8iysaPretL<(h'vii0sr,  he  haa  rendered  a 
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service  to  Europe  similar  to  that  conferred  by 
Parmentier,  who  placed  the  potato  among  the 
number  of  plants  indispensable  to  the  purposes 
of  domestic  economy.  Many  of  the  Russian 
provinces  possess  only  a  very  few  plants  rich 
in  honey;  or,  rather,  owing  to  the  rigours  of 
the  climate,  the  plants  furnish  honey  during  a 
very  short  period.  The  Echium  is  therefore 
the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
little  sensible  to  the  efiects  of  both  heat  and 
cold,  neither  of  which  cause  it  to  part  with  its 
mellifluous  qualities.  Even  aAer  the  setting 
in  of  white  frosts,  which  ordinarily  commence 
about  the  end  of  September  or  first  of  October, 
it  still  continues  to  flower. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  plant  which 
has  thus  acquired  such  great  celebrity  bears 
the  same  name  with  a  common  and  very  beau- 
tiful English  wild  plant,  belonging  to  the  Bo- 
rage family,  and  that,  in  his  Florm  Cutriea, 
Dr.  Darlington  describes  the  common  Eefainm 
as  a  foreign  weed,  extremely  troublesome  in 
some  portions  of  the  United  Suites,  though  as 
yet  rare  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  A 
species  called  Violet  Eekmm  is  cnltivated  in 
some  flower-gardens  in  the  United  Stales,  but 
no  American  species  has  yet  been  pointed  out 
by  botanists.  The  French  call  the  common 
Echium  Viperme,  and  Herbe  aux  Vwereg;  Ae 
Germans,  WUde  Oehaemxiinge,  and  Der  Natttrhepf. 
The  popular  names  in  the  United  States  aire 
Blue  WeedfBUte  Devili,  and  Ftper'j  Aigfim.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  plant  so  much  prized 
in  Russia  is  a  variety  of  Borage  differing  con- 
siderably from  the  weed  denounced  by  Dr.  Dar* 
lington.  His  caution,  however,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  forgotten  by  persons  who  intio*' 
duce  the  Echium  for  the  benefit  of  their  bees, 
as  it  is  a  biennial,  furnished  with  a  very  tiyek 
and  hard  tap-root,  which  must  be  very  diifienit 
to  get  out  of  ground  when  it  has  once  gained 
possession.  It  should  therefimre  be  sown  and 
kept  in  places  where  It  may  be  restrained 
within  bounds.  It  may  be  popularly  deseribed 
as  a  plant  with  long  and  rather  nanrow  leaves, 
coming  to  a  point,  which  leaves,  with  the  stalks, 
are  covered  wiUi  a  profusion  of  hairs,  it  puts 
out  numerous  spikes  bearing  one  or  two  bell« 
shaped  flowers,  of  a  purple-blue  oolour,  having 
five  petals,  which  are  pubescent  or  hairy.  It 
produces  small,  rough,  and  brownish  oval« 
shaped  nuts,  which  are  angular  on  the  inner 
side.  (See  Fig.  6,  on  the  Plate  r^rese&ting 
the  Russian  Bee-hive,  eto.) 

Detcr^tion  of  the  Buman  Bee-kive. 

tig.  1  represents  tiie  hive  in  perspective, 
supported  upon  a  floor  of  brick  or  alone)  caiw 
ri^d  beyond  the  sides  of  the  hive,  so  as  Ip 
secure  a  solid  foundation.  The  usual  aiie  of 
diis  hive  is  three  feet  six  indies  ia  heigfat^ 
fourteen,  twenty,  and  even  as  andi  as  twenty^ 
two  inches  in  width,  and  from  twelve  lo  8iztee« 
inches  in  depth.  The  box  or  case  is  made  of 
five  boards,  either  nailed,  or,  what  is  belter^ 
dovetailed  together,  th*  pieces  represented 
at  a,  a,  a,  are  three  doors  of  equal  sin,  which 
are  fixed  into  mortieea  or  grooves  and  ihsicBe4 
bythe  pegsft,6.  c,ev  are  two  movable  pieees^ 
anin€hwide,upon  which  the.]        ""    * 
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rest  d,  small  slats  fastened  into  the  sides  of 
the  hive  by  mortices.  These  serve  to  prevent 
the  doors  from  touching  the  honeycomb.  Each 
range  of  frames  has  one  of  these  slats. 

e,  e,  tj  are  small  frames  in  which  the  bees 
work  and  deposit  their  honeycombs.  These 
frames  are  notched  or  scooped  out  circularly 
upon  the  lower  side,  as  well  as  upon  both  edges 
of  the  front  end,  as  represented  in  fig.  2.  The 
opening  left  by  the  hollow  in  the  lowermost 
side  serves  for  the  bees  to  enter  from  beneath, 
whilst  the  hollows  on  the  two  sides  of  the  front 
end  of  the  frame  admits  the  movements  of  the 
bees  to  be  observed.  These  frames  are  thin ; 
their  thickness,  however,  is  not  arbitrary,  but 
must  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  size  and 
form  which  the  bees  give  to  their  combs. 
When  placed  side  by  side  the  frames  must  not 
touch,  but  a  small  space  is  to  be  lef^  between 
to  allow  a  little  play,  and  prevent  them  from 
wedging  together  and  becoming  tight  in  warm 
weather,  when  the  wood  swells. 

/♦/»/»  ^^^  three  places  of  entrance  for  the 
bees,  furnished  with  slides.  These  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  middle  one  comes  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  its  compartment ;  the  upper  one 
is  an  inch  higher  than  the  upper  slat ;  whilst 
the  lower  opening  is  an  inch  lower  than  the 
lowermost  slat 

h  (fig.  3}  is  a  grating  to  be  used  in  autumn, 
when  it  may  be  desired  to  separate  the  empty 
parts  from  those  filled  with  combw  This  grating, 
or  adapter,  remains  in  contact  with  the  bees. 
g  (fig.  4)  represents  a  small  board,  which  is  to 
be  placed  on  top  of  the  grating. 

Fig.  5  is  a  transverse  section,  in  which  may 
be  seen  the  places  of  entrance,  /,  the  depth  of 
the  frames,  a,  and  at  c,  one  of  the  combs. 

The  various  kinds  of  hives,  constructed  in 
sections  or  compartments,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,-— those  in  which  the  divi- 
sions are  made  either  horizontally  or  vertically. 
The  first  are  founded  upon  the  well-known  ne- 
cessity for  allowing  space  for  the  new  combs ; 
the  second  from  the  advantage  derived  from 
separating  the  swarms  artificially.  To  carry 
out  these  plans,  very  complicated  contrivances 
have  generally  been  employed,  whilst  the  Rus- 
sian hive  effects  every  necessary  object  to  be 
gained  from  section  or  division  hives. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  Bussian  hive, 
vhich,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  plain  in  con- 
struction, and  economical  as  to  first  cost, — 
consists  in  its  capacity  to  be  reversed  or  turned 
upnde  dovm,  a  very  simple  operation,  which, 
however,  leads  to  the  most  important  results  in 
the  management  of  bees. 
.  Reversing  the  hive  not  only  allows  of  tiie 
perfect  renewal  of  the  wax,  but  furnishes  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  every  thing  passing 
irithin,  by  means  of  the  movable  doors,  and 
at  the  same  time,  of  conducting  all  the  opera- 
tions at  pleasure,  thus  uniting  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  two  systems  of  horizontal  and  ver- 
ti(^  section  hives,  such  as  the  separation  of 
swarms,  &c. 

By  means  of  the  operation  of  reversing,  the 
bee-manager  who  introduces  a  swarm  into  the 
Bussian  hive,  will,  during  three  years,  be  able 
to  withdraw  each  year  one  of  the  three  divi- 
altemately,  or  one-third  of  the  whole 


mass  of  honey  deposited ;  at  the  end  of  the 
period  mentioned,  he  wiU  have  thus  produced 
a  perfect  renewal  of  the  wax ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
this  time  he  will  be  obliged  to  reverse  or  turn 
up  the  hive,  the  former  bottom  of  which  now 
becomes  the  top. 

The  mode  in  which  M.  Prokopdvitsh  ma- 
nages to  make  his  bees  assort  their  honey 
themselves,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  very 
simple  contrivance.  Many  others  have  de- 
vised modes  very  similar  to  those  adopted  by 
the  Russian  apiarian,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
their  objects  had  not  the  same  end,  since  they 
only  sought  to  obtain  the  virgin  honey.  No 
one  has  before  believed  it  practicable  to  pro- 
cure honey  of  a  uniform  quality  and  which  at 
the  same  time  is  virgin  honey,  l^e  idea 
therefore  originally  belongs  to  M.  Prokopo- 
vitsh,  who*  whilst  pursuing  his  a^arian  stu- 
dies, had  it  suggested  to  him  by  a  plan  adopted 
by  Huber  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  able 
to  watch  the  habits  of  bees. 

The  process  of  working  the  Russian  hire  is 
as  follows :  In  autumn,  after  having  taken  the 
upper  portion  of  the  crop,  when  the  amount  of 
honey  admits  this  to  be  done,  the  part  of  the 
hive  thus  left  empty  is  separated  from  ibt  rest 
of  the  comb,  by  introducing  the  grating  A,  and 
placing  upon  it  the  board  g.  In  this  state  ihe 
hive  is  conveyed  to  some  suitable  place  to  pass 
the  winter.  The  following  summer,  at  the  ar- 
rival of  the  season  when  &e  plant  from  which 
honey  i»  to  be  collected  is  in  flower,  the  board 
is  removed,  and  the  frames  <  placed  upon  the 
grating.  These  frames,  which  are  made  ot 
very  &in  stuff,  have  a*  length  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  hive.  Their  height  is  about  half 
that  of  their  length,  and  their  width  or  thick- 
ness ought  not  to  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Two  sides  of  the  frame,  have,  as  already 
described,  two  notches  or  hollows  which  re- 
duce their  width.  One  of  these  is  the  long 
side  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  grating, 
affording  passage  to  the  bees,  whilst  the  other 
is  the  end  near  the  door  which  admits  the 
movements  of  the  bees  to  be  inspected.  Be- 
fore these  frames  are  arranged  in  their  ]^aces, 
a  little  dry  wax  is  to  be  stuck  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  upper  side  of  the  frame,  (the  side 
which  is  not  scooped  out).  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  bees  where  they  must 
place  their  combs. 

By  the  arrangement  described,  the  bees 
finding  above  them  a  vacant  space,  commence 
their  work  in  it,  and  finding  in  the  flowers  in 
bloom  sufficient  material,  fill  the  eases  with 
honey,  and  this  they  do  with  the  more  rapidity 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  queen's  being 
separated  by  a  space  not  yet  occupied  by  the 
combs,  and  her  inability  to  reach  these  to  lay 
her  eggs  in  them.  The  cases  in  which  the 
honey  is  deposited  are  sealed  up  immediately, 
the  comb  is  observed  to  have  reached  the 
lower  part  of  the  box,  and  before  the  queen 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  depositing  in  it  any 
eggs.  The  honey  thus  obtained  is  of  remark- 
able purity,  and  may  be  taken  to  market  in  the 
same  frames  in  which  it  was  originally  made. 
These  may  even  be  packed  up  together  in  cases, 
and  transported  in  wagons  to  great  distances* 
without  doing  the  least  injoiy  to  the  honey. 
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The  introdaetion  of  bones  as  a  fertilizer  is 
perinps  one  of  the  most  important  and  suc- 
cessihi  agricnltoral  efforts  of  modern  days, 
ud  has  been  certainly  one  great  means  of 
suffidently  increasing  ihe  national  production 
of  com  to  keep  pace  with  an  annusdly  enlarg- 
ing population.  It  required,  however,  like  adl 
other  agricultural  improvements,  much  perse- 
reiance  and  unshaken  energy  in  the  promoters 
of  this  manure,  to  induce  its  general  adoption; 
maay  a  long  and  stubborn  argument  had  to 
be  answered;  many  hundred  loads  of  the  bone 
refuse  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  had  to  be 
giren  away,  before  the  cautious  and  suspi- 
cions Yorkshire  farmers  could  be  generally 
persuaded  of  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion,  that 
"there  is  no  good  in  bones."  To  this  tardy 
eonTiction  the  erroneous  mode  of  employing 
them  originally  adopted  mainly  contributed,  for 
they  were  at  first  used  without  even  roughly 
breaking  them,  and,  in  consequence,  they  de- 
composed so  very  slowly  in  the  soil  that  the 
farmer's  patience  was  naturally  exhausted :  he 
sought  in  vain  for  immediate  and  striking  re- 
salts.* 

The  introduction  of  machinery,  however,  by 
enabling  the  cultivator  to  procure  them  in  a 
crashed  state,  did  away  with  this  objection, 
for  when,  crushed,  they  decompose  with  much 
greaier rapidity;  and  this  has  long  since  in- 
dnced  a  consumption  of  this  manure  more 
than  adequate  to  the  national  produce  of 
bones.  It  has  been  necessary,  in  consequence, 
to  search  in  other  countries  for  a  supply ;  and 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  the  quantity  oi  bones 
imported  from  abroad  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. Thus  the  declared  value  of  all  the 
bones  imported  into  England — 

£     9.  4, 

U  ihe  yesx  18S1  was        -       -  15,806  1<  11 

—  1894  —    -   -  43,940  17  11 

—  I8S7  —    .   .  77,066  6  8 

—  1830  —    .   .  58,9»  16  8 

—  1833  —    -   -  97,900  6  4 

—  18S5  —    .   .  m,131  14  10 

—  1836  ....  171,906  0  0 

—  1837  —          -   -  954,600  0  0 

Into  file  port  of  Hull  alone,  in  1816,  were  im- 
poited  about  8000  tons ;  this  had  increased  to 
17,500  tons  in  1633,  and  to  35,700  tons  in 
1835.  These  came  principally  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, Denmark,  and  the  Baltic,  but  they 
haTe  been  imported  from  much  more  distant 
places,  such  as  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  I  am  confident  that  if  the  seal 
fishermen  of  North  America  and  other  distant 
stations  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bones 
of  fish  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  valuable  for 
^  fanner  as  those  of  other  animals,  they 
vonld  not  suffer  any  falling  off  in  the  supply. 
Bf  the  3  d&  4  W.  4»  c  56,  a  duty  of  one  pound 
per  cent  on  the  declared  value  is  payable  on 
^  bones  imported  for  fanning  or  other  pur- 
poses. 

"The  following  table,  extracted  from  one  by 
Siehard  Tottie,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  will  show  to  the 

*Ii  b  Mid,  in  tin  Daneaater  Agrlcultoral  Society's 
■vpofti^oBtlM  OM  of  bonea,'*  Colonel  St.  Leger,  tben 
1***'^  at  Wamwwonb,  was  the  flrat  person  who  is 
>»ovaiotev«  used  them,  and  bis  Introduction  of  them 
^ia  rnS;  the  early  progress  does  not  seem  to  have 
*ra  rapid,  ftom  the  practice  of  laying  tbem 
*a**«kta,  aad  la  very  large  quantities." 
26 


farmer  from  whence  the  great  supply  of  fo- 
reign bones  is  derived.  This  table  contains 
the  imports  during  1827,  in  which  year  the 
following  number  of  vessels  entered  the  port 
of  Hull  loaded  with  bones  :^ 

From  Rassia  ....  0  carrying  8lt 

—  Prussia         ...  0  -  1174 

—  Sweden  and  Norway  .  6  —  SM 

—  Denmark      ...  57  —  8778 

—  Hanseatic  towns .       -  81  —  37110 

—  Netherlands         .       -  76  —  «nO 

—  Mecklenberg') 

—  UanuTer        }.     .       -  SB  —  1701 

—  Oldenberg    3 


S48 


17,718 


The  import  of  bones  into  Hull  has  since  been 
regularly  increasing :  it  was,  according  to  a 
letter  with  whiclf  Mr.  Tottie  favoured  me,  equal 
to  23,900  tons  in  1834,  and  to  25,700  in  1835. 
It  would  certainly  be  well  to  look  to  other 
quarters  besides  the  Continent  for  a  future 
supply,  since  in  some  of  the  German  states  a 
duty  on  their  export  has  been  recently  im- 
posed. 8o  considerable,  indeed,  has  the  de- 
mand become,  that  by  many  unprincipled  deal- 
ers several  kinds  of  adulterations  are  used. 
These,  according  to  Mr.  Halkett  (Qimv.  Joum, 
o/Agric  vol.  il.  p.  181),  are  the  lime  that  has 
been  used  in  tan-works  to  take  off  the  wool 
and  hair,  old  plaster  lime,  soap  boilers'  waste, 
saw-dust,  rotten  wood,  oyster-shells,  dec.  The 
best  remedy  for  these  frauds  is  f<i^the  farmer 
to  deal  with  only  respectable  crushers,  and  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  the  bones. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  manure  of  whose 
powers  the  chemical  explanation  is  more  easy ; 
for  of  the  earthy  and  purely  animal  matters  of 
which  bones  are  composed,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle particle  which  is  not  a  direct  constituent 
or  food  of  vegetables ;  thus,  if  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  are  found  in  the  abounding 
oil  and  cartilage  of  bones,  they  are  equally 
common,  nay,  ever  present,  in  all  vegetable 
matters :  and  if  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime  are  almost  equally  common  in  plants, 
they  are  still  more  universally  present  in  all 
bones. 

The  bones  of  animals  do  not  vary  much  in 
composition ;  they  all  contain  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  portion  of  cartilage 
or  animal  matter,  with  other  minor  ingredients. 
The  bone  of  the  ox  has  been  analyzed  by  M. 
Berzelius :  he  found  that,  by  calcining  these 
bones,  every  100  lbs.  lost  38  lbs.  in  weight 
100  parts  of  these  bones,  before  calcination, 
consisted  of— 


Cartilage  .......  83*3 

Phosphate  of  lime 65*89 

Fluate  of  lime  (Derbyshire  spar)    .       .  3. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)       ...  3-85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia   ....  9*05 

Soda,  with  a  little  common  sail      -       -  3-49 


Bones,  however,  vary  slightly  in  conqposi- 
tion,  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  animal,  for  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
found  some  ox  bones  which  they  analysed,  U» 
be  composed  of— 
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Gelatine  and  oil         -       ....  51 

Photphate  of  llni«     .....  S7'7 

Carbonate  of  lime      .....  10 

Phoaphaie  of  vafneaia     -       -       •       -  1-3 

100- 

The  enamel  of  teeth  is  the  only  portion  of 
bones  hitherto  analyzed,  which  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  cartilage.  It  is  true  that  fossil  bones 
contain  none ;  but  these  have  probably,  in  a 
former  state  of  the  earth,  been  acted  upon  by 
fire;  for  Mr.  Hatchett  found  in  some  bones 
from  Hythe  in  Kent,  taken  out  of  a  Saxon 
tomb,  the  same  proportion  of  cartilage  as  in  a 
recent  bone.  Teeth  have  been  analyzed  by 
Mr.  Pepys :  he  found  them  to  be  composed  of 

Photphate  of  lime    ...    64  M 

CarlMnau  of  lime     ....    6  a        6     ■ 

Cartilage SO  90 

.  Lose 10  13 


100 


100 


M.  Merat  Guillot  has  furnished  us  with  a 
statement  of  the  earthy  constituents  of  100 
parts  of  the  bones  of  different  animals ;  from 
which  the  farmer  will  perceive  that  the  com- 
position of  the  bones  of  all  animals  is  very 
similar. 


BOM'. 

PiMniiHiaor 

OrtaMtoor 

Aainml 

Line. 

Lioia. 

MatlBr. 

Calf 

M 

__ 

40 

Horee 

07-5 

1-99 

31-95 

Sheep      - 

70 

6 

95 

Elk 

00 

0 

Hog 

59 

47 

Hare 

85 

14 

Pallet      - 

79 

1-5 

96-5 

Pilce 

04 

35 

Carp 

45 

50 

Teeth  of  the 

Hone  - 

85-5 

905 

— 

Wory 

04 

1 

•85 

Lobster  shells^  egg  shells,  &c.,  are  all  com* 
posed  of  the  same  ingredients  as  bone.  The 
poor  of  Dublin  are  often  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pounding  oyster  shells  for  the  use  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  a  similar  plan 
might,  I  should  imagine,  be  very  advanta- 
geously adopted  in  some  of  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  this  country :  for,  although  such  shells 
do  not  contain  the  same  proportion  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  as  bone,  yet  they  contain  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  render  them  highly  valuable 
as  fertilizing  substances.  100  parts  of  lobster 
shells  yield- 


Carbonate  of  lime  (ebalk)    - 
Photphate  of  lime 
Cartilage     .... 


00 
14 
96 
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100  parts  of  cray-fish  shells  contain — 

Carbonate  of  lime 00 

Photphate  of  Ume  .....  19 
Cartilage 98 

Too 

100  parts  of  kens'  egg-^shells  contain — 

Carbonate  of  lime  .....  80*0 
Photphate  of  lime  .....  5-7 
Animal  matter  ......     4-7 

ioF 
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There  is  yet  another  source  from  whence  the 
phosphate  of  lime  might  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities  for  the  use  of  the  farmer,  viz.,  the 
fossil  bones  or  native  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
is  found  in  various  districts  of  this  country,  in 
very  considerable  quantities,  and  would  onlf 
require  crushing  or  powdering  to  render  it 
nearly  as  useful  to  the  farmer  as  the  recent 
bones.  That  the  cartilage  or  oily  matter  of  the 
bone  does  not  constitute  the  chief  fertilizLng 
quality  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  farmers 
who  use  bone  dust  will  as  readUy  employ  that 
which  has  first  been  steamed,  and  all  its  fattj 
portion  extracted  by  the  preparers  of  cart 
grease,  as  they  will  the  unused  fresh  bones. 
It  is  acknowledged,  says  the  DonauUr  Agr, 
Soe.  in  their  Report,  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion 
amongst  intelligent  farmers,  that  manufactnred 
bones  are  equal,  in  their  effects,  to  the  raw 
bones.  Mr.  Short,  in  the  year  1812, "boned 
twenty-four  acres,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels 
an  acre.  On  one  part  of  the  field  he  pat  Lon- 
don bones,  which  had  the  oil  stewed  oat  of 
them  ;  and  another  part  was  tilled  with  bones 
collected  from  Nottingham,  which  were  full  of 
marrow,  and  a  third  part  with  horses  bones, 
having  much  flesh  upon  them.  He  coald  not 
see  any  difference  in  the  tamips  prodaced 
from  these :  they  all  produced  a  good  crop. 
But  the  next  crop  was  not  so  good  where  the 
fleshy  bones  had  been  laid."  And  Mr.  Horn- 
castle  adds,  "A  strong  fermentation  takes  place 
in  the  boiled  bones ;  when  thrown  in  a  heap 
they  become  extremely  offensive,  and  when 
they  obtacin  this  bad  smell,  I  consider  they  are 
in  a  state  to  break  up  for  manure.**— And,  says 
Mr.  Halkett,  of  New  Scone,  in  Perthshire, 
"  After  numerous  trials  between  what  we  call 
green  bones  with  all  the  marrow  and  fat  in 
them,  and  dry  ones  free  from  it,  I  have  always 
found  that  the  latter  raised  by  far  the  best 
crops.  Therefore,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  less  animal  fat  in  them  the 
better,  and  that  the  boUing  of  them  before 
crushing,  instead  of  impairing  them  is  a  bene- 
fit" (Quar,  Joum,  of  ii^'c.  vol.  ii.  p.  180.) 

The  mineral  substance  called  the  Apatite, 
found  in  the  Cornish  tin  mines»  is  nothing  but 
phosphate  of  lime;  100  parts  being  composed 
of— 


Phoepborfc  aeld 
Lime     - 


45 

55 


100 


The  phosphate  of  lime  is  also  found  in  ma* 
ny  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  in  Hungary, 
an(C  in  immense  beds,  in  Spanish  Estrema- 
dura,  where  it  is  said  to  be  so  common  in  many 
places,  thajt  the  peasants  make  their  walls  and 
fences  of  it  •  100  pairts  of  this  substance, 
called  by  mineralogists  the  phosphorite,  con- 
tain— 


Pboephoric  acid  and  lime  .       •       »       >   83 
Carbonate  acid  .      ^       .       •       •       -     1 

Muriatic  acid 0*5 

Flnorioacid       .-.-.-     S3 

Silica S 

Oxide  of  iron    -       -       -  "    -       -       -1 

100* 
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The  horns  of  the  deer  are  similar  in  compo- 
sition 10  bones ;  but  those  of  black  cattle  are 
tolaJly  different ;  they  approach  nearer  in  com- 
position to  animal  muscle,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  analysis  of  Dr.  John ;  100  parts 
of  the  horns  of  black  cattle  yielding  this 
ehemist — 

PfertiL 

Hbonen       - 00 

DiuowiUiCctetlaa 8 

Fit 1 

VaruMu  ailto,  &C.,  Jte.         -       -       -       -  1 

"lOO 


100  parts,  however,  of  a  fossil  horn,  ana- 
lyzed by  M.  Braconuot,  yielded — 

PhMphate  of  time     .....    69-9 

Water 11 

Gelatine 4-6 

Carbonate  of  lioM     .....     4-5 
Bitamen     .......4*4 

eOiea 4 

Pboaphate  of  magiMcte     .       .       .       .     l 

AluniMi     .......<h7 

Glide  or  Iron 0-5 


The  excrements  of  those  birds  and  animals 
which  f<Md  upon  animal  matters  approach  very 
nearly  to  bone  in  chemical  composition ;  and 
I  hare  little  doabt  bnt  that  the  dung  of  sea 
birds  might  be  profitably  collected  from  some 
of  the  rocky  islands  on  our  coasts.  This  is 
acmally  done  among  the  South  Sea  Islands  by 
the  PeroTian  farmers,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  fifty  vessels, 
each  carrying  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  cubic  feet,  are  annually  loaded  with 
this  manure  at  the  island  of  Chinche  alone. 
This  manure  is  known  in  South  America  under 
the  name  of  Guano,  and  is  too  powerful  to  be 
used  in  large  quantities.  It  abounds  in  phos- 
phate of  lime.  (A  quantity  has  recently  been 
unportedinto  England :  it  contains  36  per  cent 
of  phosphate  of  lime.)  Some  of  the  dung  of 
^eapfowl  collected  on  a  rock  on  the  coast  of 
Merionethshire,  was  tried  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  at  Nannau,  by  Sir  Robert 
Vaughan,  and  prodaced  a  very  powerful, 
though  transient  efiect,  on  some  grass  land. 
The  very  soil  of  some  of  the  rocks,  which 
have  been  for  so  many  ages  tenanted  by  these 
water-fowls,  must  be  completely  impregnated 
vitfa  the  earthy  matters  of  bones.  See  Guavo. 

All  the  constitnent  parts  of  bones  are  found 
in  vegetable  substances.  The  cartilage  of 
bones  is  composed,  according  to  the  examina^ 
tioas  of  Mr.  Hatchett,  of  a  substance  nearly 
Identical  in  all  its  properties  with  solid  albu- 
men. Now,  100  ports  of  albumen  are  com- 
posed of— 

Cnhon  -..-...  59*880 

Oayfen SS  W* 

Byrirogen 7-54 

AxMc IS'TOO 
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•The  primary  sources  from  which  the  bones 
of  animals  are  derived,  are  the  hay,  straw,  or 
j^er  sabstances  which  they  take  as  food. 
^^  if  we  admit  that  bones  contain  55  per 
ce&L  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
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(Berzelius),  and  that  hay  contains  as  much  of 
them  as  wheat-straw,  it  will  follow  that  8  lbs. 
of  bones  contain  as  much  phosphate  of  lime 
as  1000  lbs.  of  hay  or  wheat-straw,  and  2  lbs. 
of  it  as  much  as  1000  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  wheat 
or  oats.  These  numbers  express  pretty  exactly 
the  quantity  of  phosphates  which  a  soil  yields 
annually  on  the  growth  of  hay  and  com.  Now 
the  manure  of  an  acre  of  land  with  40  lbs.  of 
bone  dust  is  sufficient  to  supply  three  crops  of 
wheat,  clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  with 
phosphates.  But  the  form  in  which  they  are 
restored  to  a  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.  For  the  more  finely  the 
bones  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  more  in- 
timately they  are  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  more 
easily  are  they  assimilated."  (Liebig*9  Organ, 
Chem.) 

It  is  perfectly  needless  to  specify  any  vege- 
table substances  into  which  the  three  first  6f 
these  substances  enter,  for  the  vegetable  world 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  them,  and  oc- 
casionally a  portion  of  azote  is  also  found  in 
vegetable  substances,  but  the  three  first  are 
invariably  present.  The  fiour  of  wheat,  the 
poison  of  the  deadly  night-shade,  the  oxalic 
acid  of  the  wild  sorrel,  the  narcotic  milk  of 
the  lettuce,  the  stinking  odour  of  the  garlic, 
and  the  perfume  of  the  violet,  are,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  their  divine  architect,  only  aome  of 
the  results  of  the  mixture  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen. 

But  the  chief  constituent  present  in  all 
bones  we  have  already  seen  is  the  phosphate 
of  lime ;  and  how  absolutely  necessary  this 
substance  is  for  the  healthy  vegetation  of 
plants,  will  be  apparent  from  Uie  following  ta- 
ble, which  contains  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nation by  MM.  Saussure,  Vauquelin,  and  a  few 
other  distinguished  chemists,  of  the  ashes  or 
solid  contents  of  a  number  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances : — 


100  pane  of  the  aahes  of  the  grain  of  the  oat  yielded 

of  phonphate  of  lime      ...  {9*3 
atraw  of  wheat  yielded  of  phoaphatet 

of  lime  and  magneaia    .       .       .  5-t 

—  aeede  of  wheat  .....  44-5 

—  bran    --...--  40'5 

—  aeedsofvetchea         -       -       -       .  37'Ot 

—  golden  rod  (SoUi^^o  virgamr§a)         .  11* 

—  plants  of  turnaole  (BOimtthms  munu), 

bearing  ripe  seeds  ....  tt'5 

—  chaff  of  barley  -       -       -       -       .  T-TS 

—  aeeds  of  barley  .....  88-5 

—  aeedaofoata      .....  M* 

—  leaves  of  oak     .....  M* 

—  wood  of  oak      -       -       ...  45 
.-        bark  of  oak 45 

—  leaves  of  poplar        .       .       .       >  IS* 

—  wood  of  poplar  ....  16-75 

—  leaves  of  hasel  ....       -  88- 

—  wood  of  hazel   >       .       - .     -       -  35* 

—  barkofhasel     .       -       ...     5*5 

—  wood  of  mulberry     -       -       -       -  «•» 

—  bark  of  mulberry       .       >    .  -       .8*5 

—  wood  of  hornbeam    .       -    '  -       .  i8* 

—  bark  of  hornbeam     -       -       -       -     4-5 
•^        aeeda  of  peaa     .....  17*5 

—  bulbs  of  garlle    .....     8-0 

Phosphate  of  lime  has  also  been  found  in 
the  marsh  bean  (  Ficia  faba),  and  in  the  pea- 
pod  or  husk,  by  Einhof ;  in  rice,  by  Braconnot ; 
in  the  Scotish  fir,  by  Dr.  John ;  in  the  quin- 
quina of  St.  Domingo,  by  Fourcroy;  in  the 
fuci,  by  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  and  in  many 
others;   in  short,  as  Dr.  Thomson  remarks 
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{8y9Um  of  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p.  819),  <<  phosphate 
of  lime  is  a  constant  ingredient  in  plants." 

The  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  not  be  incre- 
dulous as  to  the  power  of  vegetables  to  dissolve 
and  feed  upon  the  hard  substance  of  the 
crushed  bones  of  animals,  when  he  is  remind- 
ed that  the  ashes  of  the  straw  of  wheat  are 
composed  of  61^  per  cent,  of  silica  (flint),  a 
still  harder  substance  than  the  hardest  bone. 
And  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance ;  for  the 
same  earth  abounds  in  a  still  greater  propor- 
tion in  the  straw  of  other  grain.  Vauquelin 
found  60}  per  cent  of  it  in  the  ashes  of  the 
seeds  of  the  oat;  and  the  Dutch  rush  contains 
it  in  such  abundance  that  it  is  employed  by 
the  turner  to  polish  wood  and  even  brass. 

To  the  mode  and  effect  of  applying  bones 
as  a  manure,  either  whole,  broken,  or  in  a 
state  of  powder,  the  Doncaster  Agricultural 
Association  paid  considerable  attention,  and 
they  have  made  a  very  valuable  report  of  the 
result  of  their  inquiries,  in  which  they  say:— 
'*7^e  returns  received  by  the  Association  sa^ 
tisfactohly  establish  the  great  value  of  bones 
as  a  manure.  Our  correspondents,  with  only 
two  exceptions,  all  concur  in  stating  them  to 
be  a  highly  valuable  manure,  and  on  light  dry 
soils  superior  to  farm-yard  dung  and  all  other 
manures.  In  copying  the  language  of  one  of 
them,  in  reference  to  dry  sandy  soils,  we  ex- 
press the  opinions  repeated  in  a  far  greater 
number — 'I  consider  bone  tillage  one  of  the 
most  useful  manures  which  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered for  the  farmer's  benefit  The  light- 
ness of  carriage,  its  suitableness  for  the  drill, 
and  its  general  fertilizing  properties,  render  it 
peculiarly  valuable  in  those  parts  where  dis- 
tance from  towns  renders  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure manures  of  a  heavier  and  more  bulky 
description.'  For,  as  stated  by  another  far- 
mer, the  carting  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  loads  of 
manure  per  acre  is  no  trifling  expense.  The 
use  of  bones  diminishes  labour  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  time  is  of  the  first  importance ; 
for  one  wagon  load,  or  120  bushels  of  small 
drill  bone-dust  is  equal  to  forty  or  fifty  loads 
of  fold  manure.  Upon  very  thin  sand  land  its 
value  is  not  to  be  estimated;  it  not  only  is 
found  to  benefit  the  particular  crop  to  which 
it  is  applied,  but  extends  through  the  whole 
course  of  crops."  The  report  adds,  that  bones 
have  been  found  highly  beneficial  on  the  lime- 
stone soils  near  Doncaster,  on  peaty  soils,  and 
on  light  loams ;  but  that  on  the  heavy  soils  and 
on  clay  they  produce  no  benefit  The  late  Mr. 
George  Sinclair,  of  New  Cross,  has  given 
(TVanB,  RigL  Soc  vol.  i.  p.  78),  the  analysis  of 
,  two  soils  on  which  bone  manure  produced 
very  opposite  results.  400  parts  of  the  soil  on 
which  the  bone  manure  had  very  beneficial 
effects  consisted  of— 

FuH. 

Siliciona  Mind      ......  187 

Calcareous  sand         .....  43 

Water  of  absorption  .....  90 

Animal  and  vegetable  matter     .       -       -  S4 

Cerbonateof  lime       .....  95 

Silica  (dim) 83 

Alumina  (clay)    ......  9 

Oxide  of  iron       ...---  3 

Bnliible  vegetable  and  animal  matter        .  9 

Moi«ture  and  loss       .....  9 


400 
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The  soil  on  which  the  bone  manure  had  no 
such  beneficial  effect,  contained,  in  400  parts, 

Fkrtb 
Calcareous  sand  and  gravel  (nearly  pare 

carbonate  of  lime)  .....  317 
Animal  and  vegetable  maUen  ...  17 
Carbonate  of  lime       .....     30 

Biiica «S 

Alumina M 

Oxide  of  Iron  .-.---  S 
Soluble  matter  with  gypsum  ...  4 
Moisture  or  loss         .....     13 

400 

The  mode  of  applying  them,  adds  the  Don- 
caster  Report,  is  either  by  sowing  broadcast  or 
by  the  drill ;  either  by  themselves,  or,  what  is 
much  better,  previously  mixed  with  earth  and 
fermented.  Bones  which  have  been  thus  fer- 
mentcd  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  which 
have  not  been  so.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Tring, 
adopted  the  practice  of  mixing  with  his  bone- 
dust  an  equal  quantity  of  the  dung  of  the 
sheep,  collected  for  the  express  purpose,  at  aa 
expense  of  2id,  per  bushel  for  labour.  He 
prepared  the  mixture  in  winter,  by  laying  the 
sheep-dung  in  heaps  with  the  crushed  bones, 
and  allowing  them  to  ferment  together  fur 
some  months.  By  this  plan  the  two  manures 
are  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  he  considers 
that  thirty-five  bushels  of  the  mixture  are  fully 
equal  in  effect  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  the 
bones.  (My  Enay  on  Crushed  Bonet^  p.  14.) 
The  quantity  applied  per  acre  is  about  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  bone-dust  and  forty  bushels  of 
large  broken  bones.  The  dust  is  best  for  im- 
mediate profit;  the  broken  half-inch  bones  for 
more  continued  improvement  Mr.  Birks  says, 
"  If  I  were  to  till  for  early  profit,  I  would  ase 
bones  powdered  as  small  as  saw-dust ;  if  I 
wished  to  keep  my  land  in  good  heart,  I  would 
use  principally  half-inch  bones,  and  in  break- 
ing these  I  should  prefer  some  remaining  cod- 
siderably  larger."  The  reason  for  this  is  very 
obvious;  the  larger  the  pieces  of  bone,  the 
more  gradually  will  a  given  balk  dissolve  in 
the  soil. 

Crushed  bones  are  employed  with  decided 
success  for  turnips.  The  ease  with  which  they 
are  applied  by  the  drill,  the  ample  nourishment 
they  afford  the  young  plants,  on  the  very  poor- 
est soils,  and  the  avidity,  with  which  the  roots 
of  the  turnip  encircle  and  mat  Ihemselves 
around  the  fragments  of  crushed  bone,  clearly 
evinces  how  grateful  the  manure  is  to  this 
valuable  crop.  The  evidence  in  its  favour  is 
copious,  and  decisive  of  its  merits.  In  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  East  Lothian  Agriculmral 
Society,  Mr.  John  Brodie,  of  Aimsfield  Mains, 
has  given  the  result  of  his  experiments  upon 
the  comparative  cost  of  crushed  bones  and 
other  commonly  employed  manure  for  tur- 
nips, which  is  worthy  of  attention : — 

£  I. 
let  exp.— 90  cart  loads  of  street  dang,  per  Scotch 

acre,  at  5$.  6d.  per  load  -  -  -  -  -  5  10 
Sd  exp.— -half  a  ion  of  rape-dust,  at  1 10s.  9  15 

tliree  quarters  crushea  bones,  at  lib.  9  17 

5  1« 

8d  exp.— 10  loads  of  Oirm-yard  dung  at  7*.    .       .5  12 

"The  whole  turnips,"  says  Mr.  Brodie, 
"brairded  beautifully,  and  from  the  first  U) 
the  time  of  lifting,  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
which  was  the  weightiest  crop.     I  therefore 
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detennined,  in  the  last  veek  in  November,  to 
take  i^>  alternate  rows  of  the  whole,  and  weigh 
each  separately  alter  the  roots  and  tops  were 
taken  off,  and  the  result  was  found  to  be  as 
Mows  :— 

cwL    Ibb 

In  ex^— The  portkm  exaniiirad  of  »  Scotch 
•era,  Banwed  wiih  the  ■treet  dang,  prodacod 
of  MBBon  globe  rarnip  -       «       •    301    9S 

Id  exp.— Tte  mne  qaaotlty  of  groand  nmnured 
vMi  Ike  impe  and  bone-diut,  prodaced       •    SOI    W 

3d  exf.—Oillo  with  Ikroi-ywd  dung  -    31S   SO 

"Mr.  Watson,  of  Kcilor,"  says  the  Hon. 
C^L  OgHYjf  of  Airlie  (7Van#.  High,  Soe,  vol. 
ir.  p.  888).  **  introduced  the  use  of  bone  ma^ 
nore  in  Sbathmore.  The  great  deficiency  of 
farm-yard  dung  in  1827  (consequent  on  the 
almost  failure  of  the  crop  of  die  previous 
year),  first  induced  me  to  try  four  acres  of  tur- 
m'p  without  other  manure,  sown  with  fifteen 
Imsbels  of  bone-dnst  per  acre :  it  cost  3«.  per 
bQ$hel,  OT2L69.  per  acre.  The  crop  of  turnips 
on  these  foar  acres  was,  at  least,  equal  to  the 
rest  raised  with  farm-yard  manure ;  but  as  the 
whole  of  the  turnips  were  pulled,  and  the  land 
received  some  dung  before  the  succeeding 
crop,  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  following  white  crop  and 
grass  being  good. 

"Next  year,  1888,  eight  acres  were  sown 
with  turnip,  solely  with  bone-dust;  the  soil  a 
light  sandy  loam;  the  subsoil  gravel  and  sand, 
coming  in  some  places  nearly  to  the  surface, 
vhich  is  very  irregular,  but  in  general  has  a 
sooth  exposure.  This  field  had  been  broken 
up  with  a  crop  of  oats  in  1837,  after  having 
been  depastured  six  years,  principally  by 
sheep.  The  quantity  of  bone-dust  applied  was 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  cost  2«.  6dL  per 
boshel,  or  2L  lOt.  per  acre.  The  turnip  crop 
vas  so  heavy,  that,  notwithstanding  the  very 
light  nature  of  the  soil,  it  was  judged  advis- 
able to  pull  one-third  for  the  fee£ng  cattle, 
two  drills  pulled,  syid  four  left  to  be  eaten  on 
the  groond  by  sheep.  The  following  year, 
1839,  these  eight  acres  were  sown  with  barley 
and  grass-seeds ;  and  the  produce  was  fifty- 
seven  bolls  one  bushel,  or  seven  bolls  one 
bushel  nearly  per  acre,  of  grain  equal  in  qua- 
lity to  the  best  in  the  Dundee  market,  both  in 
veigfat  and  colour.  Next  year,  a  fair  crop  of 
Itty  for  that  description  of  land  was  cut,  about 
IM  stones  an  acre;  and  though  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  the  field  should  rather  have  been 
<lepasnired  the  first  year,  yet  the  pasture  was 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  known  before  for 
^two  following  seasons,  1681  and  1833.  It 
is  worthy  of  reniark,  as  a  proof  of  the  efficacy 
«f  die  bone  manure,  that  in  a  small  angle  of  this 
^  in  which  I  had  permitted  a  cottager  to 
plant  potatoes,  well  dunged,  and  which,  after 
^ir  removal,  was  included  in  one  of  the  flak- 
iBgs  of  sheep,  and  had  (one  might  have  sup- 
pled) thereby  had  at  least  an  equal  advan- 
^  with  the  adjacent  bone-dust  turnip  land, 
both  the  barley  and  grass  crops  were  evidently 
iiferiof,  and  this  continued  to  be  observable 
VBta  the  field  was  again  ploughed  up.  A  very 
^*lky  crop  of  oats  has  been  reaped  this  season, 
pnM>ly  upwards  of  eight  bolls  per  acre,  but 
M  pan  of  it  is  yet  thrashed. 

"Having  detailed  what  may  be  considered  a 
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fair  experiment,  during  the  whole  rotation  of 
the  above  eight  acres,  I  may  add,  that  turnip 
raised  with  bone  manure  and  fed  off  with 
sheep,  has  now  become  a  regular  part  of  the 
system  on  this  farm.  Fifteen,  twenty,  and  last 
year  twenty-five  acres  were  fed  off,  and  invari- 
ably with  the  same  favourable  results,  with 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  adopt  a  five-shift 
rotation,  and  to  continue  it  without  injury  to 
the  Und.  Every  person  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  a  farm,  of  which  a 
considerable  portion  consists  of  light,  dry, 
sandy  loam,  at  a  distance  from  town  manure, 
must  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  this,  from 
knowing  the  expense  at  which  such  land  was 
formerly  kept  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation :  in- 
deed, the  prices  of  com,  for  some  years  past, 
would  not  warrant  the  necessary  outlay ;  and 
large  tracts  of  land,  capable  of  producing  bar- 
ley little  inferior  to  that  of  Norfolk,  must 
speedily  have  been  converted  into  sheep  pas- 
ture, but  for  the  introduction  of  bone  manure." 

In  the  valuable  experiments  of  Mr.  Robert 
Turner,  of  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  soil  on 
which  they  were  made,  hitherto  a  common, 
producing  only  furze,  is  sandy,  with  a  substra- 
tum of  clay,  and  then  chalk.  He  began  the 
use  of  bone  manure  in  1831  on  this  land,  and 
has  continued  its  employment  for  the  last  three 
years  on  a  very  bold  scale,  and  with  unvaried 
success.  The  quantity  generally  employed 
was  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  bushels  per 
acre,  of  the  description  of  half-inch  and  dust, 
and  the  bones  were  invariably  applied  to  the 
turnip  crop.  The  bones  were  usually  drilled 
with  the  seed  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches, 
and  the  turnips  were  always  horse-hoed.  The 
year  1831  was  a  peculiarly  good  season  for 
this  crop  generally.  The.  turnips  manured 
with  bone-dust,  like  most  others  in  the  district, 
were  very  luxuriant  About  3000  bushels  of 
bone  manure  were  this  year  used  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner. In  1833,  the  turnips  were,  in  general,  a 
very  bad  plant,  the  fly  committing  general  de- 
vastation; many  cultivators  unsuccessfully 
sowing  four  or  five  times.  On  the  turnip  land 
of  Mr.  Turner,  seventy-four  acres  were  ma- 
nured with  bones,  and  of  this  breadth  only  the 
last  sown  four  acres  were  a  failure,  and  there 
was,  in  no  instance,  any  necessity  to  repeat 
the  sowing.  The  turnips  were  a  much  better 
crop  than  in  1831.  In  1833,  the  turnips  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tring  were  a  very  partial 
crop.  On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Turner,  about  fifty 
acres  were  manured  with  bones.  The  effect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  last  sown  tur- 
nips, was  again  most  excellent,  the  crop  being 
very  heavy,  and  that  too  on  land  now  first  culti- 
vated. In  1886  and  1836,  Mr.  Turner  conti- 
nued the  use  of  bones  for  his  turnips,  to  the 
same  extent,  and  with  equal  success.  These 
experiments  the  cultivator  will  deem  of  the 
very  first  importance.  The  soil  was  not  ma- 
nured with  any  other  fertilizer  except  bones, 
and  in  drilling,  every  now  and  then,  for  the 
drill's  breadth,  the  bones  were  emitted. 

On  the  soil  not  boned,  the  failure  of  the  tur- 
nips was  general  and  complete:  they  vege- 
tated, it  is  true,  and  came  up,  but  they  were 
wretchedly  small,  and  of  no  use.  The  turnips 
being  fed  off,  and  the  sheep  folded  on  the  soil 
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inthoat  any  distinction  between  boned  and  un- 
boned land,  the  comparative  experiments  upon 
the  succeeding  crop  were  rendered  uncertain. 
The  experience  of  two  more  years,  Mr.  Turner 
informs  me  (l^^^^),  has  confirmed  all  his 
former  experiments :  he  continues  the  use  of 
this  valuable  fertilizer,  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results ;  his  plot  of  turnips  drilled  with 
bones  having  been,  in  that  dry  season,  most 
excellent. 

In  no  part  of  England  is  the  use  of  bone 
dust  more  extensive,  and  more  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  growth  of  turnips  than  in  Lin- 
colnshire. A  brief  account  of  its  introduction 
will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  with  which  I  was  favoured  in  the  spring 
of  1836,  from  Thomas  Brailsford,  Esq.,  of 
Barkwith. 

"  The  use  of  bones  crushed  small  enough  to 
pass  the  drill,  began  in  Lincolnshire  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  may  now 
be  considered  as  general  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  county,  and  universal  over  the  great  na^ 
tural  divisions^the  heath,  and  (the  corn  brash 
and  upper  oolite)  the  cliff,  and  the  wolds  (the 
chalk  and  green  sand-stone  measures  of 
geologists).  The  effect  produced  has  been 
wonderful :  it  has  converted  large  tracts  of 
thin-skinned  and  weak  lands  into  the  most  fer- 
tile districts.  The  quantity  now  drilled  varies 
from  twenty  strikes  of  half-inch  bone,  tmth  the 
dusi  in  it,  per  acre ;  and  it  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  turnips,  experience  having  proved 
that  it  is  more  profitably  adapted  to  the  culti- 
yation  of  that  crop  than  any  other.  It  may  be 
right  to  add,  that,  in  this  county,  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  feeding  quality  of  turnips  raked 
from  bones  .exceeds  that  produced  by  dung. 
Last  year,"  adds  Mr.  Brailsford,  "  I  used  sul- 
phur with  my  crushed  bones,  mixing  7  lbs.  of 
the  former  with  100  lbs.  of  the  latter:  a  few 
days  before  I  drilled  them  with  the  turnip  seed, 
a  moderate  fermentation  took  place,  which 
rendered  the  sulphur  active,  and  produced  a 

Sretty  considerably  smell  of  brimstone,  and 
ad  the  effect  of  moet  effectually  defending  the 
young  turnip  plants  from  the  fly." 

An  opinion  has  been  sometimes  entertained, 
that  the  black  grub  or  caterpillar,  which  has 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been  so  de- 
structive of  the  turnip  crop,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  bones  imported  from  abroad  for 
manure ;  and  many  equally  idle  and  learned 
papers  have  appeared  to  warn  the  farmer  of 
the  dangers  he  was  incurring  by  their  use.  A 
more  absurd  supposition,  perhaps,  was  never 
entertained;  for,  saying  nothing  of  the  total 
absence  of  every  thing  like  proof  of^  a  single 
black  grub  being  discovered  in  an  imported 
bone,  all  the  accurate  experiments,  and  long 
experience  of  those  who  have  used  bones,  ren- 
der the  supposition  laughable. 

In  the  numerous  experiments  at  which  I 
have  assisted  and  witnessed,  it  has  been  al- 
ways found  that  the  black  grub  appeared 
equally  numerous  among  the  boned  and  un- 
boned turnips :  that  in  those  portions  of  the 
field,  or  in  the  entire  field,  where  bones  were 
drilled  with  the  turnips,  the  grubs  were  not 
more  numerous  than  on  those  lands  which 
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were  manured  with  common  mannre,  or  drilled 
without  any  manure  at  all. 

Again,  the  very  habits  of  this  black  sjub 
betray  the  fact  that  he  is  not  of  animal  origin; 
he  lives,  he  feeds  upon,  he  is  composed  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  fanner  well  .knows 
that  the  grub  or  caterpillar  which  is  bred  oa  a 
cabbage  or  turnip  cannot  sustain  life,  nay, 
cannot  eat  animal  matters ;  it  would  perish  if 
placed  on  the  most  dainty  bone.  And  oa  the 
contrary,  if  a  grub  bred  in  a  bone  is  placed, 
however  cautiously  and  skilfully,  on  a  tnniip 
or  cabbage,  he  dies  of  absolute  starvation,  for 
vegetable  matters  are  not  food  for  him ;  his 
habits,  his  y^ry  nature,  make  him  revolt  from 
the  novel  food  presented  to  him. 

And  again,  if  he  really  be  imported  from 
Belgium  in  the  bones,  he  must  be  able  to  resist 
a  very  considerable  temperature;  for  it  has 
been  clearly  established,  Uiat  the  turnip  fields 
which  have  been  manured  with  the  refuse 
bniled  bones  of  the  size  and  cart-grease  makers 
have  been  just  as  much  covered  with  the  black 
caterpillars  as  those  which  have 'been  manored 
with  fresh  bones.  He  can  live,  therefore,  evea 
in  boiling  hot  water:  or,  if  he  come  in  the 
shape  of  caterpillar  eggs,  then  the  believei^  in 
this  absurd  doctrine  must  be  convinced  that 
caterpillar  eggs  can  be  hatched  even  after  they 
have  been  boiled  for  hours  in  a  temperature 
of  212^ 

But  grubs  and  black  caterpillars  are  not  the 
first  living  substances  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  imported  in  the  foreign 
bones.  Thus,  the  Nottingham  and  Lincolu- 
shire  farmers,  many  years  since,  found  that, 
by  the  use  of  bones,  the  growth  of  white  clover 
was  surprisingly  encouraged ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
wherever  a  load  of  crushed  bones  was  spread, 
in  that  place  the  clover  sprung  up  as  if  by 
magic.  "  They  appeared,"  says  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  in  a  letter  with  which  he 
honoured  me  in  February  1836,  "so  much  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  white  clover,  thai  I 
had  almost  formed  the  opinion  that  it  was  su- 
perfluous to  sow  the  seed."  The  honest  farm- 
ers of  that  fine  district  naturally  bad  many  a 
puzzling  learned  cogitation  upon  this  strange 
yet  regular  appearance  of  the  white  clover, 
wherever  bones  were  applied;  but  then,  they 
recollected  that  the  bones  came  from  the  very 
land  of  fine  white  clover  seed;  and  that  the 
seed  must,  therefore,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
come  hid  in  the  bones.  The  Lancasterian  and 
Cheshire  farmers,  however,  did  not  fall  into 
this  mistake,  since  they  found  thai  the  white 
clover  sprung  up  just  as  copiously  after  the 
use  of  the  boiled  bones,  as  upon  the  lands  ma- 
nured with  those  in  a  fresh  or  green  state. 

The  chemical  explanation  will  occur  to 
every  scientific  farmer.  The  white  clover 
abounds  in  phosphate  of  lime ;  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, grow  vigorously  in  soils  which  do  not 
contain  it.  Bones  supply  this  necessary  food, 
or  constituent ;  and  enable  the  white  clover  to 
contend  successfully  in  the  turf  with  other  and 
coarser  grasses,  and  Anally  extirpate  them. 
There  are  few  soils  in  England  which  do  not 
contain  the  seeds  of  this  plant;  it  has  been 
noticed  to  spring  up  in  the  most  unlikely  situ- 
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atioDs,  eren  in  London,  afierajire/  and  for 
precisely  the  same  reason — the  ashes  of  wood 
aboand  io  phosphate  of  lime.  Bones  have 
been  hitherto  principally  employed  upon  the 
toroip  crop,  bat  there  is  another,  the  potato 
plant,  to  which  they  seem  admirably  adapted ; 
and  of  this  opinion  was  Mr.  Knight,  the  late 
Prfsj^tent  of  ihe  Horticultural  Society ;  he  ob- 
seri^ed  to  me  in  a  communication  dated  March 
36,  1836,  written  with  his  usual  anxious 
solicitude  to  assist  on  every  occasion  in 
any  researches  which  tended  to  the  improved 
cultivation  of  the  earth,— "  I  have  one  large 
farm,  upon  which  rises  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  spring  water  to  work  a  thrashing  machine 
and  a  bone  mill,  at  all  seasons ;  and  upon  that 
I  hare  erected  a  machine  for  crushing  bones, 
which  my  tenant  has  used  largely.  The  soil 
is  generally  strong  and  argillaceous,  but  upon 
this  the  bone  manure  operates  well,  and  it  is 
applied  by  a  drill  to  the  turnip  ground.  My 
tenant  finds  that  it  acts  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oleaginous  matter  which  it  contains ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  taking  away 
that  part  must  destroy  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  operation  of  the  manure  daring  at  least 
one  year;  particularly  if  the  bones  be  crushed 
nearly  to  dust  before  boiling.  I  have  tried 
other  animal  substances,  such  as  hair, feathers, 
and  the  parings  and  dast  of  white  leather,  and 
none  of  these  have  operated  till  they  have  had 
some  weeks  to  decompose.  The  white  leather 
parings,  being  almost  entirely  composed  of 
gelatine,!  expect  operate  very  soon,  but  I  found 
that  turnips  drilled  in  over  a  very  sufficient 
qoantity  of  it  did  not  begin  to  grow  kindly  till 
September ;  and  I  do  not  entertain  a  shadow 
of  a  doabt  but  that  if  bones,  after  being  crushed, 
▼ere  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  their 
weight  of  earth,  their  operation,  as  a  manure, 
immediately,  would  be  greatly  increased.  It 
cottld  not,  however,  then  be  conveniently 
drilled  in  with  the  seed,  and  that  process, 
whenever  the  soil  is  poor,  is  very  important, 
because  by  being  placed  close  to  the  seedling 

flant,  that  gets  well  nourished  while  young, 
cannot  doubt  but  the  bone  manure  must  con- 
tinae  to  operate  zs  long  as  decomposition  of 
the  original  substance  continues,  and  under 
thL«  impression  I  am  willing  to  find  capital  to 
purchase  it,  upon  the  tenant's  paying  a  fair 
amount  of  increased  rent.  Much  would,  of 
Course,  depend  upon  the  bones  being  more  or 
less  crushed ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  a  good 
manuring  of  bone-dust  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  soon  entirely  expended.  I  have 
seenbone^ust  applied  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  planting  stone  fruit  trees,  as  peaches  and 
plQma,  with  good  effect,  though  such  are  al- 
*ap  greatly  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  stable-yard  dung  in  the  same  way. 
My  tenant  applies  his  bone  manure  wholly  to 
hii  uunips,  and  the  stable-yard  manure  to  the 
v^beat  field,  in  opposition  certainly  to  my  opi- 
Bioa ;  as  I  think  wheat  crops  yield  best  when 
the  toil  is  firm,  and  turnip  crops  best  when  it 
is  hollow,  and  he  purposes  to  try  the  effect  of 
lercrsing  the  process.  If  the  turnip  plant  is 
^pable  of  deriving  nourishment  from  frag- 
B^nts  of  bones,  which  have  been  boiled,  afker 
teing  crushed,  their  roots  must,  I  conceive. 


have  a  power  of  decomposing  the  substance 
of  the  bone ;  which  appears  very  improbable, 
though  many  plants  appear  to  exercise  such 
power  on  silicious  earth.  I  have  somewhere 
read  an  account  of  experiments,  which  appeared 
to  prove  that  the  silex  found  in  the  epidermis 
of  the  difierent  species  of  Equisetum,  grapes, 
&c.,  is  really  dissolved  and  taken  np  from  the 
soil,  and  suDsequently  deposited  in  an  organic 
form ;  but  as  the  plants  which  were  subjected 
to  experiment  might,  owing  to  having  been 
feeble  and  sickly,  not  have  deposited  any,  or 
the  usual  portion  of  silex,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  the  remaining  half  of  flint,  after  its  oxy- 
gen has  been  driven  off,  is  a  simple  substance. 
The  number  of  simple  elements  (admitting  the 
existence  of  matter)  I  suspect  to  be  very 
small ;  such  was  the  opinion  of  my  late  la- 
mented friend,  Sir  H.  Davy.  I  think  it  proba^ 
ble  that  quicklime,  if  applied  to  bones  contain- 
ing much  oily  matter,  would  operate  power- 
fully by  reducing  such  oil  to  the  state  of  soap, 
readily  soluble  in  water;  but  a  part  of  the 
ammonia  might  by  this  process  be  dissipated 
and  losu  Valuable  as  bone-dust  certainly  is 
as  a  manure  to  the  turnips,  I  doubt  whether  it 
may  not  be  employed  with  more  advantage  as 
a  manure  for  the  potato ;  and  my  tenant  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  potato  crop,  though 
wholly  consumed  upon  the  farm,  will  best  re- 
pay him.  The  bone  manure,  when  employed 
to  nourish  the  potato  plant,  might  be  buried 
in  the  soil  two  months  before  it  would  be  ma- 
terially wanted ;  and  the  crops  of  barley  and 
oats,  upon  all  except  light  soils,  are  much  bet- 
ter aiAer  potatoes  than  after  turnips,  both  being 
carted  off  the  ground.  Early  varieties  which 
do  not  blossom  are  the  most  valuable,  as  they 
afford  the  most  certain  crops,  and  will  be 
quite  ready  to  be  taken  up  in  August,  after 
which  the  ground  may  be  well  prepared  for 
wheat.  Of  such  potatoes  I  have  obtained  a 
jfroduce  equivalent  to  968^  bushels  of  80  lbs., 
and  1348 J  bushels  of  60  lbs.  But  early  pota^ 
toes  vegetate  again  late  in  autumn,  and  they 
then  become  much  better  food  without  being 
steamed,  than  previously." 

The  way  in  which  bone-dast  is  usually  em- 
ployed as  a  manure  for  potatoes  is  decidedly 
wrong ;  it  is  used  in  much  too  fresh  a  state. 
This  error  long  deceived  and  perplexed  the 
turnip  growers  of  the  east  of  England,  who 
now  invariably  let  the  bone-dust  ferment, 
either  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  earth,  for  some 
weeks  before  it  is  applied  to  the  soil.  And  all 
my  experiments  have  concurred  in  their  re- 
sult with  those  of  my  neighbours  in  Essex, 
that  if  the  bones  are  mixed  with  five  or  six 
times  their  bulk  of  earth,  and  are  turned  over 
and  mixed  together  some  weeks  before  they  are 
spread  on  the  potato  ground,  the  more  valuable 
is  the  application.  And  this  remark  is  not 
confined  to  its  use  for  potatoes ;  oats  and  bar- 
ley are  proportionally  benefitted  by  the  pre- 
vious fermentation  and  partial  dissolution  of 
the  bones  in  the  mixed  earth.  The  same  ob- 
servation must  apply  to  Indian  corn. 

It  is  impossible,  in  any  agricultural  experi- 
ment, to  give  very  minute  directions  for  the 
farmer's  guidance,  since  soil,  climate,  and  situ- 
ation, as  regards  temperature  and  easy  access 
T       ,    '  '  199      , 
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to  the  proposed  fertilizer,  mnst  be  of  necessity 
taken  into  the  agriculturist's  consideration ; 
and  these  observations  particularly  apply  to 
those  manures  of  a  purely  animal  nature, 
whose  value  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  il- 
lustrate. Thus,  with  regard  to  bones,  the 
quantity  applied  per  acre  must  of  necessity 
vary  with  circumstances ;  but,  by  manv  care- 
fully conducted  experiments,  at  some  of  which 
I  have  personally  assisted,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  bones  remain  in  ^e  soil  for  a  length 
of  time  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pieces, 
the  dust  producing  the  most  immediate  effect, 
the  larger  description  showing  the  longest  ad- 
vantage ;  thus,  on  arable  lands,  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  half-inch  or  inch  bones  are  obser- 
vable for  four  or  five  years ;  while,  on  pasture 
land,  the  advantage  derived  from  their  appli- 
cation is  observable  for  eight  or  nine.  But,  as 
practical  experience  is  alone  the  substitute  for 
our  want  of  general  scientific  knowledge 
founded  on  experiments,  the  farmer  should,  in 
experimenting  upon  all  manures,  for  the  sake 
of  correct  information,  apply  them  in  varying 
quantities  per  acre,  and  on  no  account  omit  to 
leave,  by  way  of  comparison,  a  fair  portion  of 
the  field  without  any  manure. 

There  is  no  delusion  more  common  than  that 
a  correct  agricultural  experiment  is  easily  ac- 
complished— ^that  it  may  be  taken  up  as  a 
mere  amusement,  carried  on  without  care,  and 
concluded  without  any  laborious  attempts  at 
accuracy.  Some  experience  in  these  delight- 
ful pursuits,  amongst  some  of  the  most  talented 
farmers  of  the  east  of  England,  has  long  con- 
vinced me  of  the  folly  of  such  a  conclusion, 
and  of  the  extreme  care  and  caution  necessary 
for  such  valuable  researches  ;  for,  otherwise, 
all  kinds  of  errors  are  almost  sure  to  arise.  In 
applying  weight  and  measure,  also,  to  the  crop, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  farmer  to  weigh  and 
measure  large  plots ;  a  square  rod  or  two  care- 
fully examined,  furnishes  results  nearly  as  ac- 
curate and  valuable  as  the  examination  of 
acres. 

The  application  of  bones  to  grass  land  is 
very  common  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  I 
have  already  noticed  its  effect  in  the  produc- 
tion of  white  clover,  a  phenomenon  well  known 
to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester, who  are  also  fully  aware  of  the  amaz- 
ingly increased  produce  of  their  grass  lands 
by  the  application  of  the  refuse  bones  of  the 
size  makers.  The  quantity  which  they  em- 
ploy is  very  large,  varying  from  forty-five  to 
eighty  bushels  per  acre.  The  result,  however, 
is  fully  commensurate  with  the  outlay,  for  they 
calculate  that  the  produce  of  their  grass  fields 
is  nearly  doubled  by  the  application. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  account  of  its  applica- 
tion for  grass  than  that  very  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me  in  March,  1836,  by  Dr.  Stanley,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Norwich.  **  Bone-dust  has 
been  used  in  Cheshire,"  said  his  lordship,  "  as 
a  manure,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  for 
the  last  seven  years,  but  partially  for  a  much 
longer  period.  Formerly,  it  was  laid  on  pas- 
ture ground  only,  and  in  large  quantities,  and 
in  large  pieces,  which  rendered  it  very  ex- 
-"cnsive,  and  the  advantage  comparatively 
w ;  but  some  pastures  that  ipere  bone-dosted 
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twenty  years  ago  now  show,  almost  to  a  yard, 
where  this  manure  was  applied.  Bones  are 
now  used  on  every  description  of  soil  in  Eng- 
land with  the  best  results,  provided  the  wet 
sands  are  first  effectually  drained.  Some 
thousands  of  tons  are  annually  consumed,  and 
the  demand  is  daily  increasing.  The  quantity 
per  statute  acre  varies ;  but  tiie  average  may 
be,  on  pasture,  from  30  to  40  cwL  of  Man- 
chester or  calcined  bones  or  20  cwt  of  raw  or 
ground  bones,  to  the  statute  acre.  For  turnips, 
from  30  to  30  cwt.  of  calcined  bones.  For 
oats  or  barley  (of  this  latter,  however,  the 
quantity  grown  in  Cheshire  is  very  trifling), 
with  clover  and  grass  seeds,  20  to  30  cwL  of 
calcined  bones,  or  one  ton  of  faw  or  ground 
bones.  Pasture  ground  should  be  well  scari- 
fied or  harrowed  previous  to  sowing  the  bones, 
and  immediately  afterward  rolled  with  a  heavy 
roller.  For  turnips  the  bones  should  be 
pounded,  or  ground  very  small,  and  drilled  in 
with  the  seed.  With  spring  grain  they  should 
be  rolled  in  with  clover  and  seeds.  It  should 
be  here  remarked,  that  raw  bones  particularly 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  days  in 
heaps  to  ferment  before  they  are  applied. 
They  have  been  used  for  potatoes ;  but  expe- 
rienced persons  say  they  prefer  dung.  I  am 
also  informed,  though  my  informant  states  his 
observations  to  be  limited,  that  on  old  mea- 
dows the  result  has  not  been  found  to  be  so 
satisfactory  as  on  pastures.  On  clover,  bones 
have  a  most  extraordinary  effect  On  old  pas- 
tures that  have  been  boned,  although  previous- 
ly the  clover  was  not  to  be  seen,  luxuriant 
crops  have  soon  shown  themselves.  The  best 
proof,  indeed,  of  their  beneficial  effect,  is  the 
fact,  that  the  farmers,  six  years  ago,  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  had  so  strong  a 
prejudice  against  bones  that  it  was  with  some 
difliculty  they  were  induced  to  use  them,  al- 
though given  byway  of  reduction  of  rent;  but, 
for  the  last  three  years,  they  have  been  most 
anxious  to  obtain  them,  and  are  now  quite 
willing  to  be  at  half  the  expense.  The  rents 
have  latterly  been  well  paid,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  advantage  they  are  deriving 
from  the  boned  land.  On  some  estates  in  the 
county,  the  proprietors  have  boned  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  pasture  land,  the  tenants 
willingly  agreeing  to  pay,  as  an  increased  rent, 
from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  bones. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
most  advantageous  sorts  of  bones  for  use, 
some  preferring  the  dust  to  the  ground  bones. 
The  dust,  or  calcined  bones,  are  2L  per  ton, 
and  the  ground  bones  7/.  per  ton.  For  turnips, 
the  dust  is  generally  preferred,  as  being  more 
immediate  in  its  effects.  On  a  very  poor  peat 
soil,  about  35  cwt  of  bone-dust  was  applied  to 
a  statute  acre  for  Swedish  tnmips.  The  crop 
was  a  fair  average  one.  The  turnips  were 
carted  off,  and  the  ground  sown  with  wheat, 
which  produced  nearly  twenty-five  measures 
(of  75  lbs.  per  measure)  to  the  statute  acre- 
Oats  succeeded  with  seed,  principally  red 
clover,  a  most  excellent  crop  of  oat««  ensuing-. 
The  clover,  also,  proved  a  very  heavy  fall 
crop,  and  was  mown  twice.  No  manure  was 
applied  for  this  course,  except  the  first  set  of 
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bones  for  the  tamips.  The  remainder  of  the 
£eJd,  of  exactly  the  same  description  of  soil, 
was  ▼ell  manured  with  farm-}rard  dung,  for 
potatoes,  mangel  wurzel,  and  vetches,  to  be 
used  for  soiling.  This  was  then  sown  with 
vheat;  bnt,  being  first  well  set  over  with  a 
compost  of  lime  and  soil,  the  wheat  plant  on 
this  part  during  winter  and  spring  looked  much 
better  than  the  boned  part  of  the  field,  bnt  did 
not  prore  so  good  a  crop ;  bnt  the  difference 
in  faroor  of  the  bones  was  not  much.  Oats 
succeeded  here,  also,  with  seeds,  but  the  oat 
crop  bid  not  prove  half  so  productive  any- 
▼faere  as  on  the  part  boned;  and  the  clover 
▼as  still  more  inferior,  and  mowed  only  once, 
the  second  crop  not  being  considered  worth 
moving,  while  the  part  boned,  alongside  of  it, 
▼as  as  much  as  could  be  well  mown." 

There  appears  to  be  on  many  grass  soils 
some  care  requisite  to  ensure  the  greatest  ad- 
rantage  from  the  application  of  the  bones; 
and  this  observation  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  district,  since  it  is  strongly  alluded 
to  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
William  Lewis,  of  Trentham  in  Stafibrdshire, 
transmitted  to  me  in  September  last,  in  an 
obliging  communication  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  :— 

•*!  hare  never,"  says  this  intelligent  farmer, 
"*  applied  less  than  one  ton  of  crushed  bones 
per  acre  for  mmips  drilled  in,  and  have  been 
^enerallf  snccessful  in  growing  that  crop ;  and 
(heir  good  effects  (I  mean  the  bones)  are  most 
tonspicnoQsly  shown  and  felt  on  the  grass 
crop  that  follows  the  turnips,  showing  to  an 
inch  how  far  the  ground  has  been  manured 
^th  them.    I  have  no  genuine  fertile  land,  it 
being  nearly  ail  of  a  light,  dry,  sandy,  hungry 
nature;  bnt  I  have  now  excellent  pastures  for 
sheep,  which  I  greatly  ascribe  to  the  use  of 
bones;  for  the  pastures  following  barley  which 
have  been  manured  with  dung  I  find  very  in- 
fenor  to  that  manured  with  bones — (the  differ- 
ence in  the  barley  crop  not  being  perceivable) 
—so  much  so,  that  I  am  upon  the  eve  of  break- 
111?  op  some  of  my  pasture  fields  which  have 
lain  three  years,  and  were  intended  for  perma- 
Bent  pasture ;  for  those  manured  at  the  same 
time  with  bones  are  still  looking  beautiful, 
▼ith  a  dose,  fine,  even  bottom.    I  have  also 
applied  bones  to  pastures,  and  they  have  gene- 
rally improved  the  herbage  and  verdure  very 
r^F-   The  top-dressinf^  with  the  bones  I 
vwild  recommend  to  be  done  in  moist  weather, 
vhen  the  ground  is  pretty  well  covered  with 
i^nss.   I  consider  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
^  per  acre  to  be  a  fair  dressing.  AAer  sow- 
ia?  them,  the  ground  should  be  well  brushed, 
harrowed  length  and  breadthways,  then  heavily 
rolled,  and  all  stock  taken  from  the  field  for  at 
l^ast  tea  days.    I  have  seen  bones  applied  to 
ha«  pastnres,  with  little  or  no  covering,  done 
in  hot,  dry  weather,  showing  no  beneficial 
effects  whatever  afterwards."    There  is   no 
^bt  of  the  superior  advantage  of  rolling  the 
hcQcs  into  the  soil ;  for  fresh,  or  green  bones, 
*s  thcT  are  called  in  Cheshire,  when  they  are 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time,  lose 
from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  their  weight ; 
aatlfTen  boiled  bones,  under  similar  circum- 
*taaees,  are  reduced  one  third  in  weight    A 
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bushel  of  crushed  green  bones,  of  the  three- 
quarter  of  an  inch  size,  weighs  about  45  Ibs.^^ 
the  same  bulk  of  bone-tftM/  54  lbs. :  75  bushels 
of  crushed  green  bones  weigh  about  one  ton 
and  a  half,  the  same  bulk  of  boiled  bones  about 
two  tons.  The  average  weight  of  the  bones 
of  an  ox  is  about  2  cwt,  or  about  one  fourth  of 
the  carcase  free  from  offal ;  the  bones  of  a  sheep 
about  21  lbs.,  supposing  the  carcase  to  average 
84  lbs.  So  that,  according  to  this  calculation, 
allowing  twenty  bushels  of  crushed  bones  to 
manure  an  acre,  the  bones  of  five  bullocks  or 
horses,  or  fifty  sheep,  are  requisite  to  s apply 
the  necessary  dressing. 

Liebig  recommends  the  following  method  as 
the  one  by  which  the  benefits  may  be  most 
speedily  derived  from  bone  applications.  "  The 
most  easy  and  practical  mode  of  effecting  their 
division  is,"  he  says,  "to  pour  over  the  bones, 
in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  half  of  their  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  three  or  four 
parts  of  water,  and  after  they  have  been  di- 
gested for  some  time,  to  add  one  hundred  parts 
of  water,  and  sprinkle  this  mixture  over  the 
field  before  the  plough.  In  a  few  seconds,  the 
free  acids  unite  with  the  bases  contained  in  the 
earth,  and  a  neutral  salt  is  formed  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  division.  Experiments  instituted 
on  a  soil  formed  from  grauwack^,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  action  of  manure  thus 
prepared,  have  distinctly  shown  that  neither 
corn,  nor  kitchen-garden  plants,  suffer  injuri- 
ous effects  in  consequence,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  they  thrive  with  much  more  vi- 
gour. 

"  In  the  manufactories  of  glue,  many  hun- 
dred tons  of  a  solution  of  phosphates  in  muri- 
atic acid  are  yearly  thrown  away  as  being 
useless.  It  would  be  important  to  examine 
whether  this  solution  might  not  be  substituted 
for  the  bones.  The  free  acid  would  combine 
with  the  alkalies  in  the  soil,  especially  with 
the  lime,  and  a  soluble  salt  would  thus  be  pro- 
duced, which  is  known  to  possess  a  favourable 
action  upon  the  growth  of  plants.  This  salt, 
muriate  of  lime  (or  chloride  of  calcium)  is 
one  of  those  compounds  which  attracts  water 
from  the  atmosphere  with  great  avidity,  and 
might  supply  the  place  of  gypsum  in  decom- 
posing carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  sal-ammoniac  and  carbonate  o?  lime. 
A  solution  of  bones  in  muriatic  acid,  placed 
on  land  in  autumn  or  in  winter  would,  there- 
fore, not  only  restore  a  necessary  constituent 
of  the  soil,  and  attract  moisture  to  it,  but  would 
also  give  it  the  power  to  retain  all  the  ammo- 
nia which  fell  upon  it  dissolved  in  the  rain  dur- 
ing the  period  of  six  months."  (^Liebig* 8  Organ, 
Chem,) 

In  manuring  the  light  lands,  cultivated  on 
the  four-course  system,  with  bones  and  with 
bones  only,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  I  would 
advise  the  farmer,  whenever  he  finds  any  symp- 
toms of  his  ground  failing  to  produce  clover 
so  well  as  it  was  once  used  to  do,  to  add  in 
that  case  a  dressing  of  gjrpsum,  either  with 
the  bones  or  with  the  grass  seeds.  The  value 
of  this  latter  manure,  which  is  amply  suffi- 
cient, when  applied  in  quantities  of  not  ex 
ceeding  2  cwt.  per  acre,  being  in  most  situa- 
tions trifling.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe^ 
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Aat  in  those  cases  which  have  puzzled  the 
Nottinghamshire  farmers,  where  the  land, 
at^er  a  long  course  of  successful  bone-dress- 
ing, has  at  last  refused  to  produce  clover,  that 
the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  so  essential  to  the  growth  of 
clover,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  failure ; 
and  that  the  following  facts,  published  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  April,  1838  (to 
whom  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
obliged  for  valuable  agricultural  information), 
•  are  readily  to  be  explained  in  this  way — the 
farm-yard  dung,  with  which  a  portion  of  the 
overboned  clover  was  dressed  in  these  experi- 
ments would  return  to  that  section  of  the  field 
a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  hence 
the  superior  product  of  clover  on  the  soil  to 
which  it  was  applied. 

"In  1834,  two  fields  of  sand  land  adjacent 
to  Clumber  Park,  the  one  at  right  angles  to  the 
other,  each  containing  about  twenty  acres, 
were  sown  with  seeds  among  barley;  when- 
ever these  fields  had  been  sown  with  turnips, 
for  twenty  years  before  1826,  they  had  always 
been  manured  with  bones ;  in  that  year  they 
were  largely  so  manured.  The  seeds  sown 
with  barley  in  1626  having  been  burnt  up  in 
that  dry  summer,  in  1828  the  land  in  both 
those  fields  was  again  broken  up.  In  1829  it 
was  again  fallowed  with  turnips,  and  manured 
with  bones.  In  1833  both  these  fields  were 
again  sown  with  turnips,  parts  of  each  of 
which  were  manured  with  bones,  and  the  re- 
mainder with  farm-yard  dung.  {The  Timea 
Newspaper,  April,  1838.) 

**  In  1834,  when  the  com  was  cut,  it  was 
found  that  the  seeds  had  failed  in  each  of  these 
fields  where  the  bones  had  been  applied,  and 
'  that  they  were  very  good  where  they  had  been 
manured  with  dung.  In  one  of  these  fields  the 
failure  exactly  followed  the  line  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  manures,  with  two  exceptions,  that 
the  seeds  did  not  quite  fail  in  two^spots  where 
formerly  there  had  been  dung-heaps.  In  the 
other  field,  the  failure  did  not  so  exactly  follow 
the  line  of  demarcation,  but  the  exceptions 
were  very  few.  Generally  speaking,  the  nuju- 
nured  land  is  better  than  the  boned  land,  but  the 
difference  of  quality  is  not  great ;  the  crop  of 
barley,  on  the  manured  land  had  been  at  the 
rate  of  five  quarters  per  acre,  on  the  other 
four. 

**  Immediately  aAer  harvest,  fresh  seeds  were 
sown  on  the  boned  land ;  they  came  up  very 
thick,  but  in  six  weeks  died  and  disappeared. 
During  the  winter  the  land  was  again  fallowed, 
and  fresh  seeds  were  again  sown  in  the  spring 
of  1835.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed, 
but  they  were  a  very  inferior  crop  ;  and  not- 
withstanding a  manuring  of  farm-yard  dung 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  the  following  spnng, 
they  have  not  yet  recovered  a  parity  with  the 
rest  of  the  fields.  In  this  case  it  seems  im- 
possible to  attribute  the  failure  of  these  seeds, 
where  they  have  failed,  to  any  other  cause 
than  die  bones,  which  had  certainly  been  ap< 
plied  with  unusual  abundance ;  and  it  is  the 
more  surprising,  that  such  a  cause  should  have 
produced  such  an  effect;  because,  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  use  of  that  manure,  it  appeared 
|o  be  in  no  respect  more  adTanta^eoos  than  in 


Its  tendency  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
clovers.  Of  this  tendency,  the  most  remark- 
able instances  have  been  repeatedly  seen  on 
very  poor  land,  and  none  more  so  than  one 
which  occurred  on  a  very  poor  piece  of  land 
prepared  for  a  plantation  by  a  crop  of  turnips, 
manured  for  with  forty  bushels  per  acre,  on 
which,  between  the  trees,  a  great  deal  of  clover 
has  spontaneously  sprung  up.  Previously  to 
this  land  having  been  broken  up  for  turnips, 
scarcely  a  plant  of  clover  was  to  be  seen. 
Now,  the  fields  on  which  the  seeds  have  failed 
had  (as  above  stated)  received,  miuch  more 
frequently  than  usual,  complete  dressings  of 
bones. 

^'If  the  preceding  statement  required  any 
confirmation,  it  has  received  it  in  1837.  In 
this  year  a  field,  which  had  been  turnips  in 
1836,  had  been  laid  down  to  grass.  The  north 
side  of  this  field  is  very  inferior  sand  land,  and 
as,  till  lately,  it  was  supposed  that  such  land 
would  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  bones,  they 
had  never  been  applied  to  it.  For  the  first 
time,  in  1836,  hones  were  used  for  the  turnip 
fallow.  The  south  side  of  this  field,  which  for 
many  years  has  always  been  manured  with 
bones,  when  in  fallow  for  turnips,  was  divided 
into  four  divisions ;  the  western  side  was  ma- 
nured with  farm-yard  dung;  that  next  to  it  with 
bones ;  the  two  eastern  divisions  were  manured, 
the  one  with  rape  dust,  and  the  other  with  malt 
culms.  AAer  harvest;  the  seeds  on  the  north 
side  appeared  to  be  best;  then  those  on  the 
western  side  of  the  field;  then  those  on  the 
two  eastern  divisions,  which  were  rather  in- 
ferior ;  and  those  on  that  where  the  bones  had 
been  applied  were  visibly  the  worst  The  f^o^t 
has  been  so  injurious  to  the  seeds,  that  this 
difference  between  the  three  eastern  divisions 
is  not  now  so  marked  as  it  was  before  the 
frost ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  northern  side 
and  the  western  division  is  very  apparent.*' 

Bone  manure  presents  to  the  cottager,  or 
cultivator  of  small  plots  of  poor  ground,  as 
under  the  allotment  system,  a  ready  and  cheap 
mode  of  permanently  improving  the  land«     It 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  if 
the  managers,  under  this  excellent  plan,  were 
to  apply  the  manure  for  the  holder;  and  that, 
too,  if  they  even  thought  it  necessary  to  add, 
in  consequence,  to  the  amount  of  the  rent.  For 
ornamental  plantations  of  trees  there  can  be 
no  manure  more  advantageous  than  bone^. 
There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  all  timber  trees,  and  there  is   no 
manure  of  a  mixed  animal,  earthy,  and  saline 
nature  which  remains  so  long  in  the   soil, 
mixed  with  earth;   and  thus  previously   fer- 
mented bones  are  an  excellent  dressing  Tttr 
vines,  and  have  been  used  with  decided  advan- 
tage.   As  a  manure  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
servatory and  the  flower-garden,  there  is   no 
fertilizer  more  usei^il  than  bone-dust;  or,  wHsit 
is  a  still  more  elegant  application,  the  turnin^r^ 
and  chip  pings  of  the  bone  turners.    Those  of 
Birmingham  have  long  been  employed  by  xzi  y 
frlend,  Maund,  of  Bromsgrove,  the  able  autHoV 
of  The  Bofunie  Garden,   He  finds  that  their  o.s.q 
not  only  promotes  the  luxuriance  of  the  pl^n  t, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.    The  Shefliolii 
florists  are  well  aware  of  the  value  of  boxxo 
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tommies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  more 
anthoriiies  in  favour  of  bone  manure.  The 
reader  may  refer,  however,  to  the  experiments 
ofCaptainOgilvy,  of  Airlie  Castle  {Trans,  of 
ffsh.  Soe.  vol.  iv.  p.  238) ;  of  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Keiilcr,  Capar-Angus  {Quart,  Journ.  of  Agr. 
vol.  vi.  p.  41 — 43) ;  and  of  Mr.  Bos  well,  of 
Kingcanssie  {Trant,  of  High.  Soc  vol.  i.  p.  73 ; 
Ccmparative  Trial  of  Bones,  Farm-yard  Ma- 
Dore,  and  Rape  Cake) :  to  those  of  Mr.  Billyse 
on  tbeir  use  fbr  the  pastures  of  Cheshire 
{Jaun.  of  Roy.  Agr,  Soc.  of  Eng,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 
See  also  Johnson,  On  Fertilizertj  p.  125.  {Brit, 
Fam,  Mag,  vol  vi.  p.  308.)  The  bone  mill  is 
described  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Dundee  {Trans, 
o/ %i  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  401),  and  again  in  the 
Pamff  Cydapsedia. 

Bd?IE  SPAVIN  (Fr.  upaventi  Ital.  apaoor 
no),  in  horses,  is  a  disease  of  the  hock  joint, 
ibuaily  brought  on  by  over-ezertion,  accele- 
rated by  bad  shoeing.  When  this  is  forming, 
there  is  commonly  lameness,  but  this  dimi- 
nishes or  ceases -when  the  bony  matter,  whose 
depo.<it  causes  the  spavin,  is  completely 
formed,  at  least  when  the  horse  is  warm  with 
exercise.  It  impedes  his  rising  when  down, 
and  m  consequence  spavined  horses  lie  down 
with  relactaoce.  A  spaviaed  horse  generally 
iot&  slow  work  well  enough,  and  when  used 
in  the  farm,  his  disease  is  commonly  amelio- 
rated or  cnred.  Repeated  blisters  will  either 
entirely  remove  or  ameliorate  the  symptoms. 
It  is  only  as  a  last  resort  that  the  hot  iron 
sboald  be  used. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  As  the  merchant,  the 
maQofacturer,  and  the  tradesman  all  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  set  of  account  books  which 
shall  show  them  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed, the  debts  owing  to  and  by  them,  and 
the  profit  or  loss  arising  from  their  different 
transactions,  so  to  ihe  farmer  is  this  good 
practice  equally  essential.  The  Dutch  have  a 
proFcrb,  that  no  one  ever  goes  to  ruin  who 
keeps  a  correct  set  of  accounts.  There  is 
great  truth  in  this  sagacious  observation  of  the 
pWding  Dutchmen ;  for  by  consulting  correct 
acwonts  the  farmer  will  be  either  warned  to 
retrace  his  steps,  or  to  persevere  in  the  path 
he  i!>  pursuing.  The  time  required  for  keep- 
ing these  books  is  always  to  be  found  of  an 
evening  after  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over. 
The  necessary  books  to  give  him  this  informa- 
^^  are,  first,  a  cash  book,  in  which  shall  be 
watered  on  one  side  all  the  moneys  received, 
^  from  whom ;  and  on  the  other  side,  all 
piTiBents,  and  to  whom  made;  secondly,  a 
joaniai,  in  which  should  be  entered  all  deli- 
veries, and  articles  received ;  and,  thirdly,  a 
^tcck  book,  in  which  should  be  every  week 
eaiered  all  addition  to  or  substraction  from  the 
iJtck  of  the  farm ;  fourthly,  an  invoice  book, 
^  receiTe  all  bills  of  account;  fifthly,  a  wages 
borjk,  to  keep  each  labourer's  time  and  wages ; 
aad,  sixthly,  a  ledger,  which  should  contain 
^wy  person's  account  with  whom  the  farmer 
bu  tnmsactioas*  With  these  statements  care- 
fully kept,  and  an  account  and  valuation  of  his 
*'-«k  in  trade  made  annually,  as  if  he  were 
a^<t  io  quit  the  farm,  no  farmer's  affairs  can 
wa^joably  go  wrong;  for  not  only  by  good 
^iof^si%  is  fraud  prevented,  and  economy  pro* 


moted,  but  by  this  means  the  fanner  always 
knows  his  real  position.  I  am  supported  in 
these  opinions  by  a  very  considerable  farmer 
and  land-agent,  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  of  Spring 
Park,  in  Surrey. 

BORAGE  {Borago  officinaVnt).  Supposed  to 
be  derived  from  earagoy  or  cury  the  heart,  and 
flWfo,  to  give,  alluding  to  the  renovating  power 
of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  pcssessed. 
This  is  a  well-known  plant  in  all  gardens, 
growing  two  feet  high,  with  large  leaves,  and 
bright  blue  flowers.  The  stalks  are  round, 
juicy,  and  thick,  and  so  hairy  that  they  are 
almost  prickly  to  touch.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
rough,  wrinkled,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  have 
five  bright  blue  petals  or  parts,  with  a  black 
centre ;  they  blow  all  through  the  sununer,  and 
continue  till  late  in  autumn.  They  will  begin 
to  flower  about  June,  and  when  their  seed  is 
perfectly  ripe,  the  stalks  must  be  gathered  and 
dried  completely  before  it  is  rubbed  out.  {G, 
W,  John9on*»  Kitch,  Gard.)  Borage  was  for- 
merly considered  cordial.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  tied  in  a  bundle,  and  warmed  up  in 
beer,  is  a  great  remedy  in  England  among  the 
poor.  They  consider  them  cordial,  opening, 
and  cooling;  and  in 'many  parts  of  England 
they  make  borage  one  of  their  materials  in 
brewing.  The  whole  plant,  says  Smith  {Eng, 
Flor.  vol.  i.  p.  S65),  has  an  odour  approaching 
to  cucumber  and  bumet,  which  gives  a  flavour 
to  a  cool  tankard ;  but  its  supposed  exhilaratF 
ing  qualities,  which  caused  borage  to  be  reck- 
oned one  of  the  four  cordial  flowers  along 
with  alkanet,  roses,  and  violets,  may  justly  be 
doubted.  The  flavour  is  nauseous  in  any 
other  beverage. 

BORDER  (Germ,  and  Fr.  bordj  Sax.  boj»t»). 
A  term  which  signifies  the  portion  of  land  next 
the  hedges  in  fields ;  but  in  ploughed  grounds 
is  mostly  applied  to  the  parts  at  the  ends  on 
which  the  teams  turn. 

BORECOLE  {Brameaohraeeafimbriata.)  A 
species  of  winter  cabbage,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  varieties  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  the  garden : — 1.  Brussels  borecole. 

2.  Green  borecole  {BroMiea  okracea  telenixia), 

3.  Purple  borecole  {B,  o,  laciniata).  4.  Varie- 
gated borecole.  5.  German,  or  curled  kale  or 
curlies.  6.  Scotch  or  Siberan  kale  {B.  o,  sabeU 
Uca),  7.  Chou  de  Milan.  8.  Egyptian,  or  Rabi 
kale.  9.  Ragged  Jack.  10.  Jerusalem  kale. 
11.  Buda,  Russian,  Prussian,  or  Manchester 
kale.  12.  Anjou  kale.  Like  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabbage  tribe,  it  is  propagated  by 
seed.  The  first  crop  to  be  sown  about  the 
close  of  March,  or  early  in  April ;  the  seed- 
lings of  which  are  fit  for  pricking  out  towards 
the  end  of  April,  ai^d  for  final  planting  at  the 
close  of  May,  for  production  late  in  autumn 
and  at  the  commencement  of  winter ;  the  sow- 
ing most  be  repeated  about  the  middle  of  May, 
fbr  final  planting  during  July,  and  lastly  in  Au- 
gust, for  use  during  winter  and  early  spring. 
If  transplanting  is  adopted,  their  fitness  for 
pricking  out  is  known  when  their  leatlis  are 
about  two  inches  in  breadth ;  they  must  be  sec 
six  inches  apart  each  way,  and  watered  fre- 
quently until  established.  Li  four  or  five  weeks 
they  will  be  of  sufficient  growth  for  final  re- 
znovaL    When  planted,  they  must  be  set  ii^ 
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rows  two  feet  and  a  half  apart  each  way;  the 
last  plantations  may  be  six  inches  closer. 
They  must  be  watered  and  weeded,  as  directed 
for  the  other  crops;  as  they  are  of  large 
spreading  growth,  the  earth  can  only  be  drawn 
about  their  stems  daring  their  early  growth. 
If,  daring  stormy  weather,  any  of  those  which 
acquire  a  tall  growth  are  blown  down,  they 
must  be  supported  in  their  erect  posture  by 
stakes,  when  they  will  soon  firmly  re-establish 
themselves.  For  the  production  of  seed,  such 
plants  of  each  variety  as  are  of  the  finest 
growth,  and  are  true  to  the  characteristics 
primarily  given,  must  be  selected,  and  either 
left  where  grown,  or  removed  during  open 
weather  in  November,  or  before  the  close  of 
February,  the  earlier  the  better,  into  rows  three 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  buried  down  to  their 
heads.  The  seed  ripens  about  the  beginning 
of  August.  (G.  W.  JohmofCt  Kitchen  Garden,) 

BORER.    See  Auosa. 

BORERS.  The  wood-eating  worms  called 
hnrers,  are  grubs  of  various  species  of  the 
beetle  tribe,  several  of  which  have  been 
already  referred  to.  Some  live  altogether  in 
the  trunks  of  trees,  boring  into  the  most  solid 
wood ;  others  take  up  their  residence  in  the 
limbs.  Some  devour  the  wood,  others  the 
pith ;  some  are  found  only  in  shrubs,  some  in 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  others  confine 
themselves  to  the  roots.  Certain  kinds  restrict 
themselves  to  plants  of  one  species,  others  live 
indiscriminately  upon  several  plants,  provided 
these  belong  to  the  same  natural  family ;  for 
the  same  borer  is"  not  known  to  inhabit  plants 
differing  essentially  from  each  other  in  their 
natural  characters.  The  beetles  produced 
from  these  worm-borers  are  of  very  many 
kinds,  nearly  one  hundred  species  having  been 
already  found  by  Dr.  Harris  in  Massachusetts, 
belonging  to  the  Capricorn  family  alone.  This 
family  of  beetles  derive  their  name  from  their 
long  and  tapering  antennee,  which  are  curved 
like  the  horns  of  a  goat  The  head  is  short 
and  armed  with  powerful  jaws.  Most  of  this 
family  remain  upon  trees  and  shrubs  during 
the  daytime,  and  fly  abroad  at  night  Some, 
however,  fly  by  day,  and  may  be  found  on 
flowers  feeding  on  the  pollen  and  even  the 
blossoms.  When  annoyed  or  taken  into  the 
hands,  they  make  a  squeaking  sound  by  rub- 
bing the  joints  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
together.  **  The  females  are  generally  larger  and 
more  robust  than  the  males,  and  have  rather 
shorter  antennae.  Moreover  they  are  provided 
with  a  jointed  tube  at  the  end  of  the  body,  ca- 
pable of  being  extended  or  drawn  in  like  the 
joints  of  a  telescope,  by  means  of  which  they 
convey  their  eggs  into  the  holes  and  chinks  of 
the  bark  of  plants. 

''The  larvse  hatched  from  these  eggs  are 
long,  whitish,  fleshy  grubs,  with  the  trans- 
verse incisions  of  the  body  very  deeply  marked, 
so  that  the  rings  are  very  convex  or  hunched 
both  above  and  below.  The  body  tapers  a 
little  behind,  and  is  blunt-pointed.  The  head 
is  much  smaller  than  the  first  ring,  slightly 
bent  downwards,  of  a  homy  consistence,  and 
is  provided  with  short  but  very  powerful  jaws, 
by  means  whereof  the  insect  can  bore,  as  with 
a  centre-bit,  a  cylindrical  passage  through  the 


most  solid  wood.  Some  of  these  borers  have 
six  very  small  legs,  namely,  one  pair  under 
each  of  the  first  three  rings ;  but  most  of  them 
want  even  these  short  and  imperfect  limbs, 
and  move  through  their  burrows  by  the  alter- 
nate extension  and  contraction  of  their  bodies, 
on  each  or  on  most  of  the  rings  of  which,  both 
above  and  below,  there  is  an  oval  space  co- 
vered with  little  elevations,  somewhat  like  the 
teeth  of  a  fine  rasp ;  and  these  little  oval  rasps, 
which  are  designed  to  aid  the  grubs  in  their 
motions,  fully  make  up  to  them  the  want  of 
proper  feet  Some  of  these  borers  always 
keep  one  end  of  their  burrows  open,  out  of 
which,  from  time  to  time,  they  cast  their  chip>s, 
resembling  coarse  saw-dust ;  others,  as  fast  as 
they  proceed,  fill  up  the  passages  behind  them 
with  their  castings,  well  known  here  by  the 
name  of  powder-post  These  borers  live  from 
one  year  to  three,  or  perhaps  more  years 
before  they  come  to  their  growth.  They  un- 
dergo their  transformations  at  the  farthest 
extremity  of  their  burrows,  many  of  them  pre- 
viously gnawing  a  passage  through  the  wood 
to  the  inside  of  the  bark,  for  their  future 
escape.  The  pupa  is  at  first  soft  and  whitish, 
and  it  exhibits  all  the  parts  of  the  future  beetle 
under  a  filmy  veil  which  in  wraps  every  limb. 
The  wings  and  legs  are  folded  upon  the  breast, 
the  long  antennoe  are  turned  back  against  the 
sides  of  the  body,  and  then  bent  forwards  be- 
tween the  legs.  When  the  beetle  has  thrown 
ofi*  its  pupa-skin,  it  gnaws  away  the  thin  coat 
of  bark  that  covers  the  mouth  of  its  burrow, 
and  comes  out  of  its  dark  and  confined  retreat, 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  to  enjoy  for  the 
first  time  the  pleasure  of  sight,  aud  the  use  of 
the  legs  and  wings  with  which  it  is  provided. 
(Harrui't  TVeaiiae  on  Jnsectt,) 

One  family  of  the  capricom  or  goat-homed 
beetles,  derives  its  name  of  Prionidte  from  a 
Greek  word  signifpng  saw.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  these  saw-beetles  can  saw  oflT  large 
limbs  by  seizing  them  between  their  jaws,  and 
flying  or  whirling  sidewise  round  the  enclosed 
branch,  till  it  is  completely  divided.  One  of 
the  largest  species  is  the  broad-necked  prio- 
nus.  It  is  from  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  to  an 
inch  and  three-quarters  in  length,  of  an  oval 
form  and  pitchy  black  colour.  The  grnibs  of 
this  beetle,  when  fully  grown,  are  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thumb.  They  live  in  the  trunks  and 
roots  of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  Lombardy  poplar, 
and  probably  in  other  kinds  of  poplar. 

In  the  second  family  of  the  Capricom  beetles, 
called  the  CerambyeianSf  there  is  one  whicli 
inhabits  the  hickory,  in  its  larva  state  forming 
long  galleries  in  the  trunk  of  this  tree  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood. 

"  The  ground  beneath  black  and  white  oaks,** 
says  Br.  Harris,  "is  often  observed  to  be 
strewn  with  small  branches,  neatly  severed. 
from  these  trees  as  if  cut  ofi"  with  a  saw.  Upon 
splitting  open  the  cut  end  of  a  branch,  in  tlie 
autumn  or  winter  after  it  has  fallen,  it  will  )>« 
found  to  be  perforated  to  the  extent  of  six  or 
eight  inches  in  the  course  of  the  pith,  and^  a. 
slender  grub,  the  author  of  the  mischief,  ijv^ln 
be  discovered  therein.  In  the  spring  this  gmb 
is  transfocmed  to  a  pupa,  and  in  June  or  JxxJy 
it  is  changed  to  a  beetle,  and  comes  out  of  tlie 
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Vanch.    The  history  of  this  insect  vas  first 
made  public  by  Professor  Peck,  who  called  it 
the   oak-pmner,    or  Stenoeonu    (Elaphidion) 
putaior.    In  its  adult  state  ii  is  a  sleoaer  long- 
boroed  beetle,  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  sprinkled 
vith  gray  spots,  composed  of  very  short  close 
faairs ;  the  antennae  are  longer  than  the  body, 
in  the  males,  and  equal  to  it  in  length  in  the 
other  sex,  and  the  third  and  fourth  joints  are 
tipped  with  a  small  spine  or  thorn ;  the  thorax 
is  barrel-shaped,  and  not  spined  at  the  sides ; 
and  the  scutel  is  yellowish  white.    It  varies  in 
length  from  four  and  a  half  to  six-tenths  of  an 
inch.     It  lays  its  eggs  in  July.     Each  egg  is 
placed  close  to  the  axilla  or  joint  of  a  leaf- 
stalk or  of  a  small  twig,  near  the  extremity  of 
a  branch.  The  grab  hatched  from  it  penetrates 
at  that  spot  to  the  pith,  and  then  continues  its 
course  towards  the  body  of  the  tree,  devouring 
the  pith,  and  thereby  forming  a  cylindrical 
burrow,  several  inches  in  length,  in  the  centre 
of  the  branch.     Having  reached  its  full  size, 
which  it  does  towards  the  end  of  the  summer, 
it  divides  the  branch  at  the  lower  end  of  its 
barrow,  by  gnawing  away  the  wood  trans- 
versely from  within,  leaving  only  the  ring  of 
bark  untouched.     It  then  retires  backwards, 
steps  up  the  end  of  its  hole,  near  the  trans- 
verse section,  with  fibres  of  the  wood,  and 
awaits  the  fall  of  the  branch,  which  is  usually 
broken  off  and  precipitated  to  the  ground  by 
the  aotamnal  winds.     The  leaves  of  the  oak 
are  rarely  shed  before  the  branch  falls,  and 
thus  serve  to  break  the  shock.     Branches  of 
five  or  six  feet  in  length  and  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter are  thus  severed  by  these  insects,  a  kind 
of  pruning  that  must  be  injurious  to  the  trees, 
and  should  be  guarded  against  if  possible.   By 
collecting  the  fallen  branches  in  the  autumn, 
and  burning  them  before  the  spring,  we  pre* 
vent  the  developement  of  the  beetles,  while  we 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  branches  as  fuel. 
"  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  while  the 
pine  and  fir  tribes  rarely  snfi*er  to  any  extent 
from  the  depredations  of  caterpillars  and  other 
leaf-eating  insects,  the  resinous  odour  of  these 
trees,  offensive  as  it  is  to  such  insects,  does 
not  prevent  many  kinds  of  borers  from  bur- 
rowing into  and  destroying  their  tranks.     Se- 
veral of  the  Capricorn-beetles,  while  in  the 
frmb  stale,  live  only  in  pine  and  fir  trees,  or  in 
timber  of  these  kinds  of  wood.    They  belong 
chiefly  to  the  genus  CaUidium,  a  name  of  un- 
known or  obscure  origin.    The  larvae  are  of 
mcdente  length,  more  flattened  than  the  grubs 
of  the  other  Capricorn-beetles,  have  a  very 
broid  and  homy  head,  small  but  powerful 
jaws,  and  are  provided  with  six  extremely 
small  legs.    They  undermine  the  bark,  and 
perforate  the  wood  in  various  directions,  oHen 
doing  immense  injury  to  the  trees,  and  to  new 
buil&igs,  in    the  lumber  composing  which 
^hey  may  happen  to  be  concealed.    Their  bur- 
rows are  w^e  and  not  cylindrical,  are  very 
viadiag,  and  are  filled  up  with  a  kind  of 
compact  sawdust  as  fast  as  the  insects  ad- 
vance. The  larva  state  is  said  to  continue 
two  years,  during  which  period  the  insects 
cast  tbeir  skins  several  times.    The  sides  of 
ihe  body  in  the  pupa  are  thin-edged,  and  finely 
ndehed,  and  thg  tail  is  forked. 
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"  One  of  the  most  common  kinds  of  Co/ZT* 
dium  found  here  is  a  flattish,  rusty  black 
beetle,  with  some  downy  whitish  spots  across 
the  middle  of  the  wing-covers ;  the  thorax  is 
nearly  circular,  is  covered  with  fine  whitish 
down,  and  has  two  elevated  polished  black 
points  upon  it;  and  the  wing-covers  are  very 
coarsely  punctured.  It  measures  from  four- 
tenths  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 
This  insect  is  the  CaUidium  bajulus ;  the 
second  name,  meaning  a  porter,  was  given  to 
it  by  Linnaeus  on  account  of  the  whitish  patch 
which  it  bears  on  its  back.  It  inhabits  fir, 
spruce,  and  hemlock  wood  and  lumber,  and 
may  often  be  seen  on  wooden  buildings  and 
fences  in  July  and  August.  We  are  informed 
by  Kirby  and  Spence  that  the  grubs  sometimes 
greatly  injure  the  wood-work  of  houses  in 
London,  piercing  the  rafters  of  the  roofs  in 
every  direction,  and,  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
even  penetrating  through  sheets  of  lead  which 
covered  the  place  of  their  exit  One  piece  of 
lead,  only  eight  inches  long  and  four  broad, 
contained  twelve  oval  holes  made  by  these  in- 
sects, and  fragments  of  the  lead  were  found  in 
their  stomachs.  As  this  insect  is  now  com- 
mon in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  probably  first  brought  to  this  country  by 
vessels  from  Europe."    (J^orrif.) 

The  violet  Callidium,  is  of  a  Prussian  blue 
or  violet  colour,  its  length  varying  from  four 
to  six-tenths  of  an  inch.  It  is  found  in  great 
numbers  on  piles  of  pine  wood,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June,  and  the 
maggots  and  pupse  are  often  met  with  in 
splitting  the  wood.  They  live  mostly  just 
under  the  bark,  where  their  broad  and  winding 
tracks  may  be  traced  by  the  hardened  saw- 
dust with  which  they  are  crammed.  Just 
before  they  are  about  to  be  transformed,  the 
larva  or  worms  bore  into  the  solid  wood  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  In  Maine  and  other 
places  they  are  said  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
sapling  pines.  Professor  Peck  supposed  this 
species  of  borer  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  in  timber  sent  from  this  country,  as 
it  is  found  in  most  parts  of  that  continent 
that  have  been  much  connected  with  North 
America  by  navigation.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  Europe  and  America  should  have 
thus  interchanged  the  porter  and  violet  Cal- 
lidium, which,  by  means  of  shipping,  havB 
now  become  common  to  the  two  continents. 
{Harm.) 

Bagwr  Maple  Bcrtr^-^TYie  sugar-maple,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  trees  of  the 
American  forest,  suffers  much  from  the  attacks 
of  a  borer,  the  largest  known  species  of  Clytu», 
by  which  it  is  sometimes  entirely  destroyed. 
In  order  to  check  the  devastations  of  these 
borers  they  should  be  sought  for  in  the  spring, 
when  they  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  saw- 
dust thrown  out  of  their  burrows ;  and,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  a  knife  and  stifi*  wire,  they 
may  be  cut  out  or  destroyed  before  they  have 
gone  deeply  into  the  wood.    {Harris.) 

Locuat-tret  fiorfr.— The  locust  tree  or  acacia, 
is  also  preyed  upon  by  a  borer  of  the  Ciytus 
family,  the  larva  of  a  painted  beetle  often  seen 
in  abundance  feeding  by  day  upon  the  blos- 
soms of  the  golden  rod  (Solidagtt),  in  the  month 
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of  September.  If  the  trunks  of  the  common 
locust-lree  arc  examined  at  this  time,  a  still 
^eater  number  of  these  beetles  will  be  found 
upon  them,  and  most  often  paired.  This  Ca- 
pricorn-beetle has  the  form  of  the  beautiful 
maple  Glytus.  It  is  velvet-black,  and  orna- 
mented with  transverse  yellow  bands.  The 
legs  are  rusty  red,  and  the  length  of  the  insect 
is  from  about  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters 
of  an  inch.  "In  the  month  of  September," 
says  Dr.  Harris,  "  these  beetles  gather  on  the 
locust  trees,  where  they  may  be  seen  glittering 
in  the  sunbeams  with  their  gorgeous  livery 
of  black  velvet  and  gold,  coursing  up  and 
down  the  trunks  in  pursuit  of  their  mates,  or 
to  drive  away  their  nvals,  and  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  salute  those  they  meet  with  a 
rapid  bowing  of  the  shoulders,  accompanied 
by  a  creaking  sound,  indicative  of  recognition 
or  defiance.  Having  paired,  the  female,  at- 
tended by  her  partner,  creeps  over  the  bark, 
searching  the  crevices  with  her  antennae,  and 
dropping  therein  her  snow-white  eggs,  in  clus- 
ters of  seven  or  eight  together,  and  at  intervals 
of  five  or  six  minutes,  till  her  whole  stock  is 
safely  stored.  The  eggs  are  soon  hatched,  and 
the  grubs  immediately  burrow  into  the  bark, 
devouring  the  soft  inner  substance  that  suffices 
for  their  nourishment  till  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, during  which  they  remain  at  rest  in  a  tor- 
pid state.  In  the  spring  they  bore  through  the 
sap-wood,  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  trunk, 
the  general  course  of  their  winding  and  irregu- 
lar passages  being  in  an  upward  direction  from 
the  place  of  their  entrance.  For  a  time  they 
cast  their  chips  out  of  their  holes  as  fast  as 
they  are  made,  but  after  a  while  the  passage 
becomes  clogged,  and  the  barrow  more  or  less 
filled  with  the  coarse  and  fibrous  fragments  of 
wood,  to  get  rid  of  which  the  grubs  are  often 
obliged  to  open  new  holes  through  the  bark. 
The  seat  of  their  operations  is  known  by  the 
oozing  of  the  sap  and  the  dropping  of  the  saw- 
dust from  the  holes.  The  bark  around  the  part 
attacked  begins  to  swell,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  trunks  and  limbs  will  become  disfigured 
and  weakened  by  large  porous  tumours,  caused 
by  the  efforts  of  the  trees  to  repair  the  injuries 
they  have  suffered.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  General  H.  A.  8.  Dearborn,  who  has 
given  an  excellent  account  {Maa»,  Aerie,  Repot, 
and  Joum.  vol.  vi.  p.  272),  of  this  msect,  the 
grubs  attain  their  full  size  by  the  twentieth  of 
July,  soon  become  pupse,  and  are  changed  to 
beetles  and  leave  the  trees  early  in  September. 
Thus  the  existence  of  this  species  is  limited  to 
one  year. 

**  Whitewashing,  and  covering  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  with  grafting  composition,  may 
prevent  the  female  from  depositing  her  eggs 
upon  them;  but  this  practice  cannot  be  carried 
to  any  great  extent  in  plantations  or  large  nur- 
series of  the  trees.  Perhaps  it  will  be  useful 
to  head  down  young  trees  to  the  ground,  with 
the  view  of  destroying  the  grubs  contained  in 
them,  as  well  as  to  promote  a  more  vigorous 
growth.  Much  evil  might  be  prevented  by 
employing  children  to  collect  the  beetles  while 
in  the  act  of  providing  for  the  continuation  of 
their  kind.  A  common  black  bottle,  contain- 
ing a  little  water,  would  be  a  suitable  vessel 
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to  receive  the  beetles  as  fast  as  they  were  ga- 
thered, and  should  be  emptied  into  the  fire  m 
order  to  destroy  the  insects.  The  gaiherini; 
should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  beetles  fii^t 
appear,  and  should  be  continued  as  long  as 
any  are  found  on  the  trees,  and  furthermore, 
;ithould  be  made  a  general  business  for  several 
years  in  succession.  I  have  no  doubt,  should 
this  be  done,  that,  by  devoting  one  hour  every 
day  to  this  object,  we  may,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  rid  ourselves  of  this  destructive 
insect." 

In  noticing  the  locust-borer,  Mr.  Coleman 
states,  that  Allen  C.  Metcalf,  of  Lennox,  Mas* 
sachusetts,  washed  his  locust  trees  with  spiri:s 
of  turpentine,  and  in  that  way,  as  he  believev, 
compelled  the  borer  to  leave  them,  after  they 
had  made  severe  ravages.  The  trees  were 
examined  by  Mr.  Coleman,  who  found  them 
much  perforated,  but  without  any  signs  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  the  wonn.  (See  Mr. 
CokmarCs  Second  Report*) 

The  poplar  tribe  of  trees,  both  in  Europe  and 
America^  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  certain 
kinds  of  borers,  differing  essentially  from  all 
the  foregoing  when  arrived  at  maturity.  They 
belong  to  the  genus  Saptrda,  The  Ikrgest  kind 
found  in  America  is  the  Saperda  caleamia  of 
Say,  so  called  because  the  tips  of  the  win?- 
covers  end  with  a  little  «harp  point  or  spur.  It 
is  covered  all  over  with  a  short  and  close  nap, 
which  gives  it  a  fine  blue^ray  colour ;  it  is 
finely  punctured  with  brown ;  there  are  four 
ochre-yellow  lines  on  the  head,  and  three  on 
the  top  of  the  thorax.  It  is  from  one  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  ^hs 
of  this  beetle,  with  those  of  the  broad-necked 
Prionus,  alreaidy  mentioned,  have  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
for  instance,  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  Lorn* 
bardy  poplar.  They  also  live  in  the  trunk  of 
American  poplars.  These  grubs  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white colour,  and,  when  fully  grown, 
measure  nearly  two  inches  in  lengfth.  The 
beetles  proceeding  flrom  these  may  be  found 
on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  varions 
kinds  of  poplars,  in  August  and  September; 
they  fly  by  night,  and  sometimes  enter  the 
open  windows  of  houses  in  the  evening. 

Apple4ree  jBof«r-— "The  borers  of  the  apple 
tree,*'  says  Dr.  Harris,  "have  become  notcv 
rious,  throughout  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle Slates,  for  their  extensive  ravages.  They 
are  the  larvse  of  a  beetle  called  Saperda  bivU- 
iota  by  Mr.  Say,  the  two-striped,  or  the  brown 
and  white  striped  Saperda ;  the  upper  side  of 
its  body  being  marked  with  two  longitudinal 
white  stripes  between  three  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  while  the  face,  the  antennae,  the  unde^ 
side  of  the  body,  and  the  legs  are  white.  This 
beetle  varies  in  length  from  a  little  more  than 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Ii  comes 
forth  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  its  per- 
fected state,  early  in  June,  making  its  escape 
in  the  night,  during  which  time  only  it  uses  its 
ample  wings  in  going  from  tree  to  tree  in 
search  of  companions  and  food.  In  the  day- 
time it  keeps  at  rest  among  the  leaves  of  ihei 
plants  which  it  devours.  The  trees  and  shrubs  | 
principally  attacked  by  this  borer  are  the 
apple  tree,  the  quince,  mo^itain  ash,  ha^ 
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tkora  and  other  thorn  bashes,  the  Jnne^beny 
uf  sbad-basb,  and  other  kinds  of  AmeJanehfer 
taiAnmu.  Oar  native  thorns  and  Aronias 
ire  its  namral  food;  for  I  have  discovered 
ibe  laiTx  in  the  stems  of  these  shrabs,  and 
hiTe  repeatedly  foond  the  beetles  upon  them, 
eaang  the  leares,  in  Jane  and  Jaly.  It  is  in 
these  months  that  the  eggs  are  deposited,  being 
lud  npdn  the  bark  near  the  root,  daring  the 
oight  The  larvse  hatched  therefrom  are  fleshy 
whitish  grubs." 

The  Jarra  or  grub  state  continues  two  or 
three  years,  daring  which  the  borer  will  be 
fonnd  to  have  penetrated  eight' or  ten  inches 
upvards  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  its  burrow,  at 
the  end  approaching  to,  and  being  covered 
only  by,  the  bark.  Here  its  transformation 
frcm  larva  to  papa  takes  place,  and  its  final 
change  from  papa  to  beetle  or  winged  insect, 
vhich  occnrs  aboat  the  first  of  June,  soon 
after  which  the  t>eetle  gnaws  through  the  bark 
that  covers  the  end  of  its  burrow,  and  leaves 
lis  place  of  confinement  in  the  night 

** Notwithstanding,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  ''the 
pains  that  have  been  taken  by  some  persons 
to  destroy  and  exterminate  these  pernicious 
borers,  they  continue  to  reappear  m  our  or- 
chards and  nurseries  every  season.    The  rea* 
sons  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  habits  of 
the  insects,  and  in  individual  carelessness. 
Many  orduurds  safi*er  deplorably  from  the  want 
of  proper  attention ;  the  trees  are  permitted  to 
remain,  3rear  after  year,  without  any  pains  be- 
iDg  taken  to  destroy  the  numerous  and  various 
insects  that  infest  them ;  old  orchards,  espe- 
cially, are  neglected,  and  not  only  the  rugged 
ininks  of  the  trees,  bat  even  a  forest  of  un- 
prnaed  suckers  around  them,  are  left  to  the 
nndismrbed  possession  and  perpetual  inherit- 
aace  of  the  Saperda.   On  the  means  that  have 
been  used  to  destroy  this  borer,  a  few  remarks 
only  need  to  be  made;  for  it  is  evident  that 
they  can  be  fully  successful  only  when  gene- 
rally adopted.    Killing  it  by  a  wire  thrust  into 
the  holes  it  has  made,  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
safest,  and  most  successful  methods.    Gutting 
oQt  the  grab  with  a  knife  or  gouge  is  the  most 
common  practice ;  bat  it  is  feared  that  these 
*ools  have  sometimes  been  used  without  suffi- 
nent  caotion.    A  third  method,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  suggested,  consists  in 
Flogging  the  holes  with  soft  wood.    If  a  little 
camphor  be  previously  inserted,  this  practice 
promises  to  be  more  effectaal;   bat  experi- 
meats  are  wanting  to  confirm  its  expediency." 
The  zealous  and  able  naturalist  who  has 
foni^died  the  foregoing  information  relative 
v^  insects  which  so  frequently  carry  destruc- 
uoa  amoag  the  forest,  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees  of  ihe  United  States,  has  also  described 
Aaay  others  of  the  beetle  tribe  which  attack 
trees  ud  plants  not  yet  named.    Among  these 
nay  be  meationed  the  borers  which  infest  the 
pit£h  piae  tree,  and  even  the  blackberry  and 
r^berry  bashes ;  together  with  various  leaf- 
beeties  vhich  prey  upon  the  foliage  of  fruit- 
trees,  the  linden-tree,  potato,  cucumber,  and 
P^M«pkin  vines,  the  leaves  of  turnips,  horse- 
ra4Ji$h,  ajlk-weed,  Ac,  most  of  which  will  be 
refend  to  in  noticing  the  several  trees  and 
piaais  osBMd,  together  with  the  best  means 


known  of  destroying  them  or  preventing  their 
ravages. 

BORINO.  A  practice  sometimes  employed 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  diflferent 
strata  that  lie  beneath  the  soil ;  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  springs,  and  tap- 
ping them,  so  as  to  draw  ofl*  the  water,  that 
injures  the  groimds  below  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   See  DaAiiriire. 

BOS.  The  generic  name  for  quadrupeds 
whose  horns  are  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  See 
Catt^b. 

BOSCAGE.  A  word  borrowed  from  the 
French,  signifying  a  woody  grove,  or  woodland. 

BOTANY  (from  the  Gr.  ySeroFw,  an  herb), 
in  the  most  confined  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
science  which  teaches  us  the  arrangement  of 
the  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  a 
certain  order  or  system,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  name  of  any  indivi- 
dual plant  with  facility  and  precision.  Such 
arrangement  is  only  to  be  considered  as  usefnl 
in  proportion  as  it  facilitates  the  acquirement 
of  a  knowledge  of  their  economical  and  medi- 
cinal qualities,  which  cannot  be  perfectiy 
ascertained  without  an  acquaintance  with 
vegetable  physiology,  the  parts  of  plants,  their 
functions,  and  uses.  Botany,  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive form,  teaches  us  the  names,  ar- 
rangement, parts,  functions,  qualities,  and  uses 
of  plants. 

This  science  may  be  consulted  by  the  agri- 
culturist with  considerable  benefit  For  in- 
stance (and  several  other  advantages  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent 
farmer),  the  plants  growing  wild  on  a  soil  ever 
afibrd  some  tolerable  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  its  subsoil.  Thus,  the  heath  on 
elevations  indicates  a  dry  soil ;  the  fern  that  it 
is  deep  as  well  as  dry.  The  deer  hair  {Sdrpua 
esBtpUonu)  grows  commonly  over  bogs,  resting 
on  clay.  In  the  lower  situations  the  broom 
{Spartium  $eopanum)  tenants  the  deep  light 
gravels.  The  whin,  coarser  gravels  upon  a 
clay  subsoil.  The  rush  (Juneus  eonglumeraiui) 
tells  the  negligent  farmer  that  good  land  is  ren- 
dered useless  for  want  of  drainage.  The  com- 
mon sprit  (Junetu  ariicuiaiut),  that  the  land  is 
not  fertile.  Sweet  gale  (Myriea  Gale),  that  it 
is  still  worse.  The  rag  weed  {Seneeio  jaeobata) 
in  arable  land  betrays  an  ill -cultivated  loam. 
The  marsh  marigold  (Caltha  palustru)  or  the 
wild  water-cress  in  water  meadows,  tells  the 
owner  that  the  land  is  fully  irrigated.  The 
common  rattle  {RkinanihuB  ekrigti),  that  a 
meadow  is  exhausted.  The  pry  (Carex  dioiea), 
that  water  is  stagnating  beneath  its  surface, 
and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  truths  which 
wild  flowers  teach  the  intelligent  cultivator. 
Botanists  have,  indeed,  long  been  at  work  for 
the  farmer— a  fact  no  one  will  be  willing  to 
dispute  who  remembers  that  the  sloe,  the  black- 
berry, and  the  crab  are  nearly  all  the  fruits 
indigenous  to  England ;  and  that  hardl/  a 
grass,  a  flower,  or  a  vegetable  that  is  now  cul* 
tivated  is  a  native  of  the  island. 

In  1825  and  1827,  the  Highland  Socie^  of 
Scotland  ofiered  as  a  prize  theme,  *<The  indi- 
cations to  be  formed  regarding  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  soils  and  subsoils,  according  to 
tiie  plants  growing  upon  them,  having  regard 
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to  elevation,  exposure,  climate,  ^/'  And  in 
the  first  volume  of  their  transactions  will  be 
found  several  valuable  essays  on  the  subject, 
by  Mr.  Macgillivray,  p.  81,  Mr.  Gorie,  p.  113, 
Dr.  Singer,  p.  264,  Mr.  Hogg,  p.  271,  all  ably 
illustrating  the  value  of  the  study  of  plants  to 
the  cultivator. 

The  definition  of  a  plant  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server may  appear  easy;  but  those  who  have 
studied  natural  history  are  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  a  just  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  horse,  or  even  a 
worm,  from  a  rose-tree,  or  a  fungus;  but  to 
distinguish  a  sensitive  plant,  ftc,  by  descrip- 
tive marks  from  many  zoophytes,  has  hitherto 
baffled  the  acutest  botanists.  Many  plants,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  are  gifted  with  sponta- 
neous motion ;  whilst  many  animals,  as  the 
corallines,  are  devoid  of  locomotion;  so  that 
neither  of  these  qualities  avails  us  in  distin- 
guishing the  two  kingdoms.  In  short,  whilst 
the  zoophytes,  most  of  which  take  root,  grow 
up  into  stems,  and  multiply  by  buds  and  slips, 
must  still  be  considered  as  animals,  no  one 
can  correctly  define  how  plants  difier  from 
them.  It  is,  however,  fortunate,  that  the  stu- 
dent is  seldom  placed  in  a  situation  where 
these  nice  distinctions  are  to  be  made.  Where 
specimens  are  to  be  examined  which  admit  of 
the  doubt  whether  they  belong  to  the  lower 
classes  of  animals, or  to  the  vegetable  tribes, 
chemistry  may  be  called  to  our  aid ;  if,  when 
burnt,  they  omit  an  ammoniacal  smell  resem- 
bling that  of  feathers,  similarly  treated,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  consider  them  as  animal 
products ;  if  that  of  burning  wood,  we  may 
consider  them  as  fit  objects  for  our  botanical 
researches. 

A  few  facts  will  demonstrate  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  vegetables  possess  some 
degree  of  sensation.  The  Venus*s  fly-trap 
(Dioruta  muacipuid)  has  jointed  appendages  to 
the  leaves,  which  are  furnished  on  their  edges 
with  a  row  of  strong  prickles.  Flies,  attracted 
by  honey,  which  is  secreted  in  glands  on  their 
surface,  venture  to  alight  upon  them;  no 
sooner  do  their  legs  touch  these  parts  than  the 
sides  of  the  leaves  spring  up,  and  locking  their 
rows  of  prickles  together,  squeeze  the  insects 
to  death.  The  well-known  sensitive  plant 
{Mimosa  sermfiva  and  pudica^  shrink  from  the 
slightest  touch.  Oxahs  tenntiva  and  Smitfua 
sensitiva  are  similarly  irritable ;  as  also  are  the 
stamens  of  the  flower  of  the  barberry.  One  of 
this  tribe  {Hedyaarum  gyrant)  has  a  sponta- 
neous motion — ^its  leaves  are  frequently  mov- 
ing in  various  directions  without  order  or 
co-operation.  When  an  insect  inserts  its  pro- 
boscis between  the  converging  anthers  of  a 
kind  of  dog's  bane  {Apoeynum  androsamifo- 
Hum),  they  close  with  a  power  usually  suffi- 
cient to  detain  the  intruder  until  his  death.  If 
frcfm  these,  and  many  other  considerations 
which  we  shall  notice  as  we  pursue  our  study, 
we  conclude  that  plants  are  endowed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  sensation,  or  at  least  of  irri- 
tability, we  can  pursue  that  path  of  the  science 
no  further.  Such  are  the  results  of  life ;  what 
constitutes  the  living  principle  no  human  eye 
can  discover. 
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We  gaze  on  a  rose  as  it  waves  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  vigour,  admire  the  tints  of  its  petals, 
the  verdure  of  its  foliage,  the  gracefulness  of 
its  form,  the  delicacy  of  its  fragrance.  We 
may  come  on  the  morrow,  and  it  has  been 
blasted — those  petals  are  scattered  on  the  bor- 
ders— those  leaves  are  withered  and  sapless — 
and  scarcely  a  vestive  of  its  loveliness  remains. 
Wherefore  is  this  change  1  The  same  Icompo- 
nents  remain — the  same  food  was  ready  for  its 
nourishment;  but  some  invisible  governing 
principle— some  unknown  agent — ^has  sUently 
departed,  without  one  vacancy  to  point  ont 
where  it  had  resided,  but  a  total  ruin»  to  show 
that  it  had  pervaded  the  whole.  Let  a  few 
more  hours  pass  away,  when  the  air,  and 
moisture,  and  heat,  external  agents  which 
were  subservient  to  its  welfare,  now  concur  in 
completing  its  destruction-- it  is  partly  dissi- 
pated in  pestilential  exhalations,  partly  reduced 
to  a  few  earthy  and  saline  particles.  Life, 
whilst  it  continued,  prevented  this  ruin ;  but  | 
still,  like  its  Great  Author,  "  no  one  hath  seen  ! 
it  at  any  time."  ' 

To  explore  our  path  satisfactorily,  and  that 
one  step  may  naturally  explain  the  way  to 
the  succeeding,  we  had  better  first  consider 
the  most  obvious  parts  of  plants,  and  their 
functions. 

Th£  root  and  ilt  uses^ — ^A  root  usnally  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  eaudex  or  body,  and  the  fibres 
ovradieuhu    The  last  only  are  essential   for 
the  imbibing  of  nourishment,  but  the  whole    i 
serves  to  steady  or  fix  the  plant  firmly  in  a 
commodious  situation  and  position.    Roots  are 
annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.    The  first  be- 
long to  those  plants  whose  term  of  existence 
is  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  year,  as  bariey ;    ; 
the  second  to  such  as,  being  raised  during  one 
year,  survive  its  winter,  and  produce  flowers 
during  a  succeeding  year,  as  wheat   Perennial 
roots  belong  to  such  plants  as  live  for  several 
years.    All  plants  are  considered  as  biennials    < 
that  are  raised  from  seed  one  year,  and  flower 
during  another,  whether  that  year  is  the  nezu 
or  whether  the  flowering  is  deferred   during 
several,  provided  the  flowers  occur  but  once. 
This  is  often  the  case  with  the  tree  mallow 
( Lovaiera  arborea) ,  dec.    Atten  tion  must  be  paid 
to  these  circumstances,  or  we  may  often  n>is- 
take  the  natural  term  of  a  plant's  existence. 
Mignionette  {Reteda  odarata),  in  our  borders, 
is  an  annual;  but  in  the  shelter  of  a  room  or 
green-house,  it  may  be  made,  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, to  blossom  during  several  succes- 
sive seasons.    The  nasturtium  (TropaasiuMv). 
naturally  a  shrubby  perennial,  is  an  annual  in 
our  gardens. 

Plants  search  for  food  by  means  of  their 
roots,  and  to  obtain  it  have  been  kncvm,  by 
their  aid,  to  overturn  waUs  by  piercing  ihei'r 
foundations.  A  tree  growing  on  the  top  of  a 
wall  has  been  observed  to  extend  its  Tx>ots 
down  the  sides,  until  they  reached  the  earth  at 
its  bottom.  If  a  flower-pot,  divided  by  a  per- 
pendicular section,  be  on  one  side  filled  ^with 
common  earth,  and  on  the  other  with  similar 
earth  mixed  with  a  little  potass,  the  roots  of  a 
geranium  or  other  plant,  growing  in  it,  ^wilL 
by  degrees,  all  move  into  the  alkaline  portion. 
It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  root  is  giAed 
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vith  the  pover  of  rejecting  what  is  hxutfal, 
and  selecting  what  is  beneficial  to  its  parent 
plant,  from  any  mixed  solution  of  substances 
not  corrosive  or  poisonous. 
Botanists  distinguish  seven  kinds  of  roots. 

1.  The  fibrous  root  (radix  fibrosa),  consists 
ing  of  fibres  alone»  either  branched  or  undi- 
Tided,  as  that  of  the  Poa  annua,  that  species 
€i[  grass  so  troublesome  in  gravel  walks.  Sec. 

2.  The  creeping  root  (i2.  rq^ena).  This 
spreads  and  branches  horizont^y,  throwing 
oat  fibres  in  its  course,  as  some  kinds  of  mint 
(MoUka),  and  the  couch-grass,  or  twitch  (7W- 
tieum  r^tens). 

3.  Tapering  root  {R,ftmformU),  as  that  of 
the  carrot,  d^ 

4.  Abrupt  root  (iZ.  prmmarm),  appears  in- 
clined to  be  a  tapering  one,  but,  from  some 
natural  decay  or  habit,  becomes  abrupt,  or  ap- 
parently bitten  ofi^  as  in  the  deviPs-bit  sca- 
bious {Seabiom  tuceita),  and  several  of  the 
hawk-weeds. 

5.  Tuberous  root  (R.  tuberom),  consists  of 
fleshy  tubers  connected  by  fibres,  as  in  the  po- 
tato {iSobmum  iubaroiwn).  It  is  ihe  premature 
formation  of  the  tubers  which  prevents  the 
blooming  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  some 
of  the  early  varieties  of  the  potato.  If  the  tu- 
bers are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  formed, 
the  plants  blossom. 

6.  Bulbous  root  (R.  bulbota),  is  solid,  as  in 
the  crocus ;  tunicate,  composed  of  concentric 
layers,  as  in  the  Onion  iAUium  etpa)\  or 
scaly,  as  in  the  lilies. 

7.  Jointed  or  granulated  root  {R.  artieulata 
or  gnondata'),  is  a  cluster  of  either  little  bulbs 
or  scales,  connected  by  a  common  fibre,  as  in 
the  wood-sorrel  (Oxaus  aeetoeella),  and  white 
saxifrage  {Saxifnaga  granubda). 

The  roots  of  plimts  sometimes  change  their 
fonn  with  the  situation  in  which  they  grow. 
Those  of  some  grasses  are  bulbous  in  a  dry 
situation,  and  fibrous  in  a  moist  one.  Thus 
we  see  the  care  of  Providence  is  manifested 
even  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  a  weed ; 
bulbous  roots  being,  as  it  were,  reservoirs  of 
moisture,  enable  such  plants  to  perfect  their 
seed  in  the  driest  season.  Again,  the  fibrous 
roots  of  grasses  growing  in  sandy  sterile  places 
are  remarkably  downy;  by  this  means  they  re- 
tain firmly  their  hold  in  so  yielding  a  medium, 
and  their  absorbing  surfaces  are  likewise  in- 
creased, not  unnecessarily,  where  nourishment 
is  so  scanty. 

8even  lands  of  stalks  or  stems  are  distin- 
foished  by  botanists; — 1.  A  stem  {eaulis)  is 
confined  to  such  as  bear  both  leaves  and 
flovers,  which  is  the  case  with  the  trunks  of 
all  trees.  It  is  either  simple,  as  in  the  white 
%» or  branched,  as  in  most  cases.  In  gene- 
ral it  grows  upright,  but  sometimes  it  is  more 
or  less  recumbent  Some  cling  to  other  bodies 
by  fibres  for  support,  as  the  ivy  {Hedera  keUx) ; 
«rbj  tendrils,  as  the  vine.  Others  twine  round 
soch  plants  ais  come  in  their  way.  A  remark- 
able distinction  is  to  be  observed  in  twining 
plants.  Honeysuckles,  &c.,  twine  from  left  to 
tisht;  whilst  others,  as  the  kidney-bean,  twine 
fiom  right  to  left,  nor  can  any  art  induce  them 
to  alter  their  course.  Some  trail  along  the 
ground;  some  are  jointed,  as  in  the  samphire 
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and  Indian  fig.  They  are  of  various  forms, 
round,  three-sided,  square,  &c  Their  surfaces 
are  smooth,  viscid,  rough,  bristly,  hairy,  4cc 
Internally  they  are  solid  or  hoUow.  Plants 
without  stems  are  termed  aeauks. 

2.  A  culm  or  straw  (eubnu$),  is  only  a  va- 
riety of  the  eaulis,  but,  being  peculiar  to  the 
grasses,  rushes,  and  other  plants  nearly  allied 
to  them,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  separate 
name.  It  is  without  joints,  as  in  the  common 
rushes ;  jointed,  as  in  wheat,  &c. ;  bent  like  a 
knee,  as  in  AhpeeuruB  geniadattu.  It  varies 
in  being  hollow,  solid,  hairy,  dtc 

3.  A  stalk  (lea/iiM),  springing  from  the  root, 
bears  only  flowers  and  fruit,  as  that  of  the 
primrose  (Primubi  vuf^aris),  and  cowslip  (P, 
vtru).  In  the  first  it  is  simple,  in  the  latter 
subdivided  and  many-flowered.  It  is  some- 
times scaly ;  in  which  case  the  scales  are  apt 
to  sport  into  leaves,  and  thus  render  it  a  proper 
eaulis.  It  greatly  varies  as  to  length,  manner 
of  growth,  &c. 

4.  A  flower  stalk  (peduneului),  springing 
from  the  stem,  bears  only  fruit  and  flowers.  A 
partial  flower  stalk  (pedieelUs),  is  the  ultimate 
division  of  a  general  one,  as  in  the  cowslip  be- 
fore instanced.  Flowers  without  stalks  are 
termed  seatUe,  as  the  dodders,  dec. 

5.  The  leaf  stalk  (petioha),  signifies  the 
stalk  of  a.  leaf  only.  It  is  solitary  or  simple, 
as  in  the  lilac,  and  all  other  simple  leaves.  It 
is  common  in  the  rose,  dec.  It  is  usually  chan- 
nelled on  its  upper  side. 

6.  A  frond  (jrona),  is  now  used  only  in  de- 
scribing the  class  Cryptogamiot  and  signifies  a 
leaf  which  produces  both  flowers  and  fruit,  as 
in  the  ferns,  lichens,  dec 

7.  A  stipe  (siipea),  is  the  stem  of  a  frond. 

It  will  be  better  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  functions  of  roots  and  stems  until  we 
take  a  connected  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
vegetable  life. 

Leaves  are  a  very  general,  but  not  a  uni- 
versal part  of  the  vegetable  body;  they  are 
wanting  in  the  samphires,  creeping  cereus, 
Ac.  Such  plants  are  called  juanUeaphyUaa 
(leafless  plants).  The  situations,  forms,  in- 
sertions, and  surfaces  of  leaves  are  of  great 
use  in  botanic  descriptions;  a  few  must  at 
present  suffice:^ 

FoUa  radieaha  spring  from  the  root,  as  in  the 

primrose. 
FoUa  cauUna  and  ramea  spring  respectively 

from  the  stem  or  branch. 
Folia  bina  tema,  dec,  leaves  in  pairs,  or  three 

together,  ^. 
FoUa  verHdUaia,  whorled,  several  opposite,  or 

growing  in  a  circle  round  the  stem. 
FMi  peUatOf  peltate,  having  the  foot-stalk  in 

the  centre,  as  the  nasturtium. 
Folia  aesailia,  sessile,  having  no  foot-stalk. 
FoUa  perfoUata,  perfoliate,  when  the  stem  runs 

through  their  centre. 

Leaves  are  nearly  circular,  roundish,  egg- 
shaped  or  ovate,  oblong,  lanceolate,  dec;  they 
terminate  abruptly^  or  are  sharp,  jagged,  point- 
ed, cirrhose  (t.  e.  tipped  with  a  tendril),  dx. 
Their  margins  are  entire,  spinous,  toothed, 
wavy,  dte.  Their  surfaces  are  dotted,  rugged« 
veiny,  coloured  (».  e.  tinted  .with  any  colour 
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but  green,  white,  or  yellow ;  in  the  two  latter 
cases  they  are  termed  variegated),  &c.  They 
are  tabular,  awl-shaped,  three-edged,  ever- 
green, &c.  Compound  leaves  consist  of  two 
or  more  leaflets,  combined  by  a  common  foot- 
stalk, as  in  the  rose;  they  are  binate  when 
they  consist  of  two  leaflets ;  temate,  of  three, 
Ac ;  pinnate  when  several  proceed  sideways 
or  laterally  from  the  common  footstalk,  as  in 
the  rose.  Leaves  are  sometimes  twice  and 
thrice  compounded. 

The  floxjotr  is  the  most  essential,  yet  the  most 
transitory  part  of  plants.  By  means  of  the 
seed,  which  it  is.the  great  agent  in  producing, 
plants  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied  and  per- 
petually renewed;  whereas  all  other  modes  of 
propagation,  by  cuttings,  grafts,  &c.,  are  but 
extensions  of  an  individual.  Hence,  though 
many  plants,  from  unfavourable  modes  of  cul- 
tivation, Jtc.,  are  seldom  known  to  blossom, 
yet  Providence  has  wisely  ordained  that  no 
plant  is  incapable  of  producing  and  perfecting 
seed.  As  our  systems  of  botany  are  founded 
chiefly  upon  the  flower,  we  will  proceed  to 
consider  it  at  large.  A  flower  is  divided  into 
seven  parts: — 

1.  The  ealyXt  or  outer  covering,  resembling 
leaves  in  texture;  is  not  present  in  many 
flowers,  as  the  tulip. 

There  are  six  kinds  of  calyx : — 1.  The  peri- 
anth  is  close  to,  and  forms  part  of,  the  flower, 
as  in  the  rose,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  true 
calyx.  3.  The  invoiuere  is  an  appendage  to 
the  one  form  of  inflorescence,  namely  the  um- 
bel. It  is  remote  from  the  corolla,  as  in  all 
the  nmbelliferons  plants,  carrot,  &c.  8.  The 
tpathe  is  a  floral  appendage  which  bursts  lon- 
gitudinally, being  more  or  less  remote  from 
Ihr  flower,  as  in  the  snow-drop,  narcissus,  dec. 
4.  The  ghtmty  or  huBk^  is  the  peculiar  calyx  or 
chafi'of  the  grasses,  as  in  wheat,  &c.  6.  Pere- 
ehutium,  a  scaly  sheath,  enclosing  the  fertile 
flowers  of  some  mosses.  6.  Volva  is  the  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  parts  of  fructification  or 
gills  of  the  fungi,  as  in  the  common  mush- 
room; but  it  is  also  applied  to  the  fleshy  cover- 
ing which  encloses  some  fungi  when  young. 

2.  The  eontUa,  or  more  delicate  coloured 
leaves  or  leaf,  properly  called  petals,  is  situ- 
ated within  the  calyx.  This  is  absent  in  many 
flowers.  It  comprehends  both  the  petal  and 
the  nectary.  By  petal  is  meant  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  coloured  leaves  of  a  flower. 
By  nectary  is  meant  an  appendage  to  the  co- 
rolla, supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  secret- 
ing honey.  The  little  cells,  for  example,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  of  the  crown  imperial, 
each  full  of  a  sweet  liquid,  are  called  necta- 
ries, but  they  vary  in  form  and  situation  in 
dlfterent  flowers.  When  a  corolla  is  formed 
of  one  petal,  it  is  said  to  be  monopetaloM:  It 
may  be  bell-shaped,  as  in  the  Canterbury  bell ; 
funnel-shaped,  as  in  lungwort  (Pulmonaria) ; 
eahef'Shaped,  as  in  the  primrose ;  wheel-shaped, 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  only  with  a  short 
tube,  as  in  the  borage ;  ringent,  Uke  the  mouth 
of  an  animal,  as  in  the  dead  nettle;  personate, 
like  the  mask  of  an  animal,  as  in  snap-dragon. 
Corollas  of  more  than  one  petal  are  termed 
peHypetakm.  It  is  erMCt/brm,  as  in  the  wall- 
flower; rofoceoM^  as  in  me  rose ;  papitknuutoii^, 
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as  in  the  pea;  incomplete,  when  some  part, 
found  in  kindred  flowers,  is  wanting. 

8.  The  ftomen  or  stamens  are  essential  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  seed,  and  are  only  absent 
in  double  flowers,  in  which  they  are  changed 
into  petals.  They  vary  in  difierent  species, 
from  a  single  one  to  several  hundreds,  and 
surround  the  pistil  or  pistils,  which  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  A  stamen  usually 
consists  of  two  parts ;  the  filament,  or  slender 
stem,  which  is  sometimes  absent,  bearing 
otherwise  on  its  summit  the  anther,  a  cellular 
organ  of  various  forms  in  different  species  of 
plants,  being  the  part  for  holding  the  pollen. 

4.  The  piMlyl  or  pistils  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  and  usually  fewer  in  number  than 
the  stamens.  They  are  sometimes  situated  in 
flowers  distinct  from  the  stamen,  and  even  on 
different  plants.  No  seed  can  be  perfected 
without  the  pistil,  which  consists  of  the  ger- 
men,  or  rudiment  of  the  fruit  and  seed,  and,  of 
course,  is  never  absent  The  etyle,  or  little 
stem  proceeding  from  the  germ,  which  is  not 
essential,  serving  chiefly  to  elevate  the  stigsna — 
this  must  always  be  present :  it  varies  in  form 
and  size,  being  either  scarcely  more  than  a 
point,  or  forming  an  orbicular  head,  or  being 
variously  lobed. 

6.  The  seed-^ssel  is  the  germen  enlarged,  va- 
rying in  form,  texture,  and  size  in  almost  every 
species.  What  old  botanists  called  naked  sced!s 
are  seed-vessels  or  carpels  containing  only  one 
seed,  and  which  do  not  open  when  ripe ;  the 
strawberry,  wheat,  maize,  are  examples.  The 
only  naked  seeds  are  those  of  the  fir  cones,  and 
the  CycadeA 

There  are  seven  kinds  of  seed-vessels : — 1. 
A  capsule  is  woody  or  membranous,  containing 
one  or  more  cells,  as  in  the  poppy.  2.  A  pod 
is  long,  dry,  and  solitar}',  formed  of  two  valves, 
divided  by  a  linear  partition  into  two  cells,  as 
in  the  wall-flower.  8.  A  legtime  is  solitary, 
formed  of  two  oblong  valves  without  any  par- 
tition, consequently  is  one-celled,  as  the  pea. 
4.  A  drupe  has  a  fleshy  coat,  closely  enclosed 
in  a  hard  nut,  as  the  cherry,  peach,  &c.  5.  A 
pome  has  a  fleshy  coat,  enclosing  a  capsule,  as 
the  apple,  pear,  6cc.  6.  A  berry  is  fleshy,  con- 
taining it§  seed  or  seeds  within  its  pulp,  with- 
out valves,  as  the  currant  A  compound  berry 
is  instanced  in  the  blackberry,  Ac.  7.  A  ame 
is  a  catkin  hardened  into  a  seed-vessel,  as  in 
the  fir,  birch,  &c. 

6.  The  seed.  To  the  perfecting  of  this  part 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification,  and 
even  of  the  whole  plant,  are  subservient;  an- 
nuals perish  immediately  after  it  is  perfected, 
and  in  our  climate  even  perennials  begin  to  droop 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  A  seed  consists  of  seve- 
ral parts: — 1.  The  embryo  is  the  part  the  wel- 
fare of  which  all  the  other  parts  unite  in  pro- 
moting. It  is  the  rudiment  of  the  future  planL 
It  is  very  apparent  in  the  bean,  pea,  ftc,  and 
has  the  form  of  a  heart  in  the  walnut  It  is 
usually  within  the  substance  of  the  seed,  as  in 
the  above  instance ;  in  the  grasses,  however, 
it  is  on  the  outside. 

Upon  removing  the  skin  of  a  pea  or  bean, 
it  divides  easily  into  two  parts ;  these  are  the 
cotyledons:  this  is  the  usual  number.  In  the 
pine  tribe  they  are  four;  in  the  grasses,  dec. 
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only  one;  hence  the  last  are  called  monocoty* 
kdotu.  The  cotyledons,  when  the  seed  has 
sprouted,  usually  rise,  in  the  course  of  germi- 
nation, out  of  the  ground,  and  perform  the 
functions  of  leares  for  a  while :  this  is  never 
the  case  in  wheat,  or  any  other  of  the  mono- 
cotyledons; their  seeds  consist  chiefly  of  the 
cttwnm  or  white,  which  is  either  farinaceous, 
horny,  or  fleshy,  and  remains  in  the  ground 
nourishing  the  embryo,  until  its  leaves  and 
roots  are  sufficiently  perfected  for  that  pur- 
pose. Athpugh  the  albumen  is  wanting  in  a 
distinct  form  in  several  tribes,  as  those  with 
eompouad  and  cruciform  flowers,  dec.,  yet  the 
farinaceous  matter  lodged  in  the  cotyledons  is 
eridently  intended  to  supply  the  embryo  with 
nourishment  during  the  first  efforts  of  germina- 
tion. Many  plants  have  it  distinct  from  the 
cotyledons.  Ftte/lua,  the  yolk,  like  the  albu- 
men, serves  to  nourish  the  embryo  in  the  com- 
mencement of  germination.  If  the  albumen, 
as  a  distinct  organ,  is  present  also,  the  vitellus 
is  sitnated  between  it  and  the  embryo. 

Tctfo,  the  skin,  envelopes  all  the  preceding 
parts,  and  gives  them  their  form,  being  itself 
of  a  permanent  shape,  whilst  they  are  in  a 
liquid  state.  It  is  of  various  textures  and  sub- 
stance; sometimes  single,  but  usually  lined 
with  a  finer  membrane.  Hibim,  or  scar,  marks 
where  the  seed  was  connected  with  the  seed- 
vessel  or  receptacle.  In  describing  the  form 
or  external  parts  of  a  seed,  it  is  always  to  be 
considered  as  the  base. 

There  are  several  occasional  appendages  to 
seeds,  which  may  as  well  be  considered  in  this 
place.  The  peUide  closely  adheres  to  some 
seeds,  so  as  to  conceal  their  actual  skin.  It 
Tahes,  being  downy,  membranous,  and  muci- 
Isginous,  or  not  perceptible  until  moistened. 
The  (vine  envelopes  the  seed  more  or  less 
Iccsely,  being  attached  only  at  the  base.  The 
AttUm  is  the  chaffy,  bristly,  or  feathery 
crowB,  originating  from  the  partial  calyx  re- 
maining attached  to  the  summit  of  a  seed, 
somewhat  resembling  a  parachute,  which  we 
sec  bearing  along  the  seed  of  ^e  dandelion, 
tMstle,  dec  A  tail  is  the  permanent  style  which 
remains  as  an  elongated,  feathery  termination 
to  some  seeds,  as  clematis.  A  irtng,  a  mem- 
branous appendage,  serving,  as  the  seed-down, 
10  transport  the  seed  it  is  attached  to  through 
^  air.  It  is  solitary,  except  in  some  umbel- 
UferoQs  plants. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  last  division  of 
4ie  flower,  which  is,  7thly,  the  receptacle, — 
^  is  the  common  base  or  point  of  connec- 
tion of  the  other  parts.  In  compound  flowers 
i  serves  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  and  there- 
lore  is  of  importance.  In  the  daisy  it  is  coni- 
^;  in  the  chrysanthemum,  convex ;  carduus 
^  it  hairy;  chamomile,  scaly;  picris,  naked; 
ODoponhun,  cellular. 

A  compound  flower  is  formed  by  the  union 
^  sereral  sessile  florets,  or  lesser  flowers, 
^idun  a  common  calyx;  each,  however,  must 
po^ess  five  stamens,  their  filaments  divided, 
^t  their  anthers  united  into  a  cylinder, 
>^gh  which  passes  the  style  of  a  solitary  i 
pBtil,  mnch  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  hav-  j 
H  a  stigma  divided  into  two  parts,  which  t 


roll  backwards.  There  are  various  forms,  as 
the  thistle,  daisy,  sunflower,  dec. 

When  the  flpwers  are  collected  round  a  stem 
in  a  complete  ring,  or  merely  on  two  of  its 
sides,  it  is  denominated  a  tohorly  as  in  the  dead 
nettle  (Lamium).  Flowers  on  their  own  stalks, 
standing  somewhat  distant  from  each  other  on 
a  common  one,  or  axis,  are  denominated  a  ra* 
eeme,  as  a  bunch  of  currants.  When  they  are 
placed  together  on  one  common  axis,  they 
form  a  spSee,  as  in  lavender  (^Lavandula),  if 
flowers  standing  on  a  common  stalk  have,  in 
proportion  as  they  stand  on  it  lower  down, 
longer  foot-stalks,  so  that  the  flowers  all  stand 
nearly  on  a  level,  it  is  denominated  a  corymb, 
as  in  Spirtea  opuUfoHoj  common  in  our  gardens; 
in  the  common  cabbage,  a  corymb  of  flowers 
becomes  a  raceme  of  fruit  Flowers  on  par- 
tial stalks  variously  divided  and  inserted,  col- 
lected closely  together  and  level  at  top,  is  a 
fatcicU,  as  in  the  Sweet  William  (Dianthut  bat' 
batua).  Sessile  flowers  collected  together  in  a 
globular  figure  form  a  head  or  tuft,  as  in  Statin 
armeriOk  When  several  flowers  on  stalks  of 
nearly  equal  length  spring  from  a  common 
centre  on  a  general  stalk,  they  form  an  umbel, 
as  in  the  parsley.  This  is  either  general  or 
partial;  the  latter  is  termed  an  umbelbde. 
When  flowers  on  separate  foot^stalks,  spring- 
ing from  a  common  centre,  have  their  foot- 
stalks variously  subdivided,  it  is  termed  a 
cyme,  as  in  the  elder  (Sambucus).  Flowers 
growing  on  partial  foot^stalks  without  any  or- 
der, but  loosely  spread  on  a  common  one,  form 
a  panicle,  as  in  the  oat  (Avena),  When  the 
flowers  of  a  panicle  grow  closely  together, 
somewhat  approaching  an  ovate  form,  as  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  the  lilac,  dsc,  it  is  termed  a 
thynu8,  or  bunch.  When  the  flowers  are  all 
barren  and  sessile  upon  a  conunon  axis,  it 
forms  the  amentum. 

The  exterior  covering  of  plants  is  called  the 
epidermiM  or  cuticU,  answering  the  same  purpose 
as  the  scarf-skin  or  cuticle  of  animals,  viz. 
protecting  the  interior  and  more  tender  parts 
from  the  injuries  that  might  arise  from  exces- 
sive heat,  cold,  &c. ;  yet,  being  porous,  it  al- 
lows the  absorption  and  emission  of  moisture 
and  air,  and  the  admission  of  light.  It  cannot 
but  have  been  observed  how  the  epidermis 
varies  in  different  plants ;  how  smooth  it  is 
over  the  petals  of  most  flowers — how  downy 
on  the  fruit  of  the  peach — ^how  rough  on  the 
the  oak— on  the  nettle,  clothed  with  perforated 
poisonous  hairs.  The  cuticle  peels  off  in  some 
plants,  as  in  the  cork  tree.  In  some  plants, 
especially  the  Dutch  rush  {Equis^um  hyemale), 
it  is  so  impregnated  with  silicious  or  flinty 
matter  as  to  serve  as  a  polish  for  the  cabinetp 
maker,  dbc. 

Immediately  beneath  the  epidermis  is  the 
cdltUar  integument;  this  is  usuall>  the  seat  of 
colour,  being  red  in  the  petals  of  the  red  rose, 
blue  in  the  common  violet,  &c.  Leaves  appear 
to  be  little  else  than  masses  of  cellular  integu- 
ment, enclosed  in  a  case  of  epidermis,  and  tra- 
versed by  numerous  sap-vessels.  Next  to  the 
cellular  integument  occurs  the  bark.  In  stems 
and  branches  but  one  year  old  this  consists  but 
of  one  layer;  in  older  ones  there  are  to  be 
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obsenred  a  layer  for  every  year  of  age ;  these, 
however,  are  of  little  import  to  the  plant,  the 
vital  functions  for  the  time  being  are  carried 
on  in  the  layer  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  wood.  This  innermost  ring  is  termed  the 
Hber.  The  bark  is  very  conspicnons  in  some 
roots,  as  the  parsnip,  carrot,  &c.;  the  thick 
oater  ring,  observable  when  these  are  cut 
transversely,  is  the  bark.  The  bark  consists 
of  woody  fibres,  chiefly  rnnning  longitudinally, 
bat  beautifully  interwoven.  In  one  of  the  me- 
lereon  tribe,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  called 
the  lace  bark,  it  may  be  separated  into  elegant 
layers  of  lace-work.  In  the  bark  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  plant  principally  reside ;  wit- 
ness the  resin  in  the  pine,  the  fragrant  oil  of 
the  cinnamon,  &c. 

Next  to  the  liber  occurs  the  tmod,  which 
forms  the  chief  bulk  of  trees.  A  layer  or  more 
of  this  occurs  in  all  exogenous  plants,  for  in 
the  portion  of  it  which  adjoins  the  liber,  and 
is  named  the  alburnum,  are  the  sap-vessels 
which  convey  the  fluid  from  the  root  to  the 
leaves,  whence  it  descends  into  vessels  situ- 
ated in  the  liber,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  In 
trees,  a  fresh  layer  of  wood  is  deposited  every 
year  adjoining  the  liber,  from  which  it  is 
formed  or  deposited ;  hence  the  age  of  a  tree 
may  be  known  by  counting  the  concentric 
rings.  In  the  middle  of  the  wood  occurs  the 
medttUa  or  pith,  commonly  a  porous,  juicy,  yel- 
lowish or  greenish  substaAce;  even  the  hollow 
stems  of  3ie  onion,  6cc.,  are  lined  with  a  film 
of  it  It  seems  to  be  an  extra  reservoir  of 
nourishment,  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
leaves  and  more  recent  parts  of  plants ;  at  all 
•vents,  in  old  stems  and  branches  it  is  usually 
obliterated.  Botanists  are  not  determined  as 
to  its  uses. 

When  a  seed  is  committed  to  the  ground, 
if  moisture,  air,  and  heat  are  not  all  present  in 
certain  favourable  proportions,  it  reflises  to 
germinate.  (See  Watibb,  its  uses  to  vegeta- 
tion.) No  seed  will  vegetate  in  dry  earth,  nor 
in  a  temperature  at  or  below  the  freezing 
point;  all  require  a  free  admission  of  air. 
These  circumstances  being  favourable,  the 
seed  swells— the  skin  bursts— and  the  radicle, 
or  embryo  root,  makes  its  appearance,  and 
sinks  into  the  earth.  The  cotyledons,  if  the 
seed  has  more  than  one,  by  degrees  develope 
themselves,  and  rise  above  the  surface,  afford- 
ing nourishment  to  the  embryo  stem,  situated 
between  them,  until  the  radicle  has  become 
sufiiciently  a  root  to  supply  food  for  its  growth; 
when  thus  rendered  useless,  they  decay. 

Animal  and  vegetable  matters  rendered  so- 
luble in  water  by  putrefaction,  various  salts 
and  earths,  and  water,  are  the  chief  nourish- 
ment plants  derive  from  the  soil ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  roots  absorb  air,  which  in  part 
accounts  for  the  benefit  affoi6ed  to  them  by 
loosening  the  soil  about  them,  and  for  plant- 
ing them  near  the  surface.  When  a  plant  has 
got  its  leaves  developed,  it  possesses  another 
source  of  acquiring  nourishment  from  the  at^ 
mosphere.    See  Casks,  their  use  to  vegetation. 

The  atmosphere,  which  to  our  eyes  appears 

a  siniple  uniform  fluid,  has  been  demonstrated 

by  chemists  to  be  composed  of  three  different 

gases  or  airs,  with  which  is  constantly  mixed 
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I  the  vapour  of  water.  The  gases  are  known  as 
'  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  azote  or  nitrogen. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  carbon  or  charcoal  com- 
bined with  oxygen.  Water  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases.  These  facts,  by 
a  little  attention,  will  be  easily  remembered, 
and  render  all  that  follows  comprehensible. 
The  nourishment  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
roots  being  in  a  fluid  state,  proceeds  along  the 
sap-vessels  situated  in  the  alburnum  of  the 
wood,  and  spreads  through  the  leaves,  flowers, 
&c.  Here,  and  during  its  course  up  the  stem, 
by  the  varied  absorption  and  decomposition  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  emission  of 
oxygen,  the  sap  is  converted  into  various  sub- 
stances, varying  in  every  species  of  plants ; 
gum  is  fomcd  in  the  cherry,  resin  in  the  fir, 
dec;  these  are  deposited  as  the  sap  descends 
through  the  vessels  of  the  liber.  From  the  sap 
likewise  is  derived  the  nourishment  from 
whence  is  formed  the  wood,  Sec;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  source  of  the  growth  of  the  parts.  Our 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  vegetable  physio- 
logy is  yet  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  mark 
the  various  shades  of  difference  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  each  plant  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision. We  know  that  in  the  light  all  plants 
absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  emit  oxygen 
whilst  in  the  dark;  on  the  contrary,  they  ab- 
sorb the  latter  and  give  out  the  former  by  the 
same  surfaces ;  but  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
point  out  how  the  same  organs  secrete  a  poi- 
son in  the  nightshade  and  a  wholesome  food 
in  the  potato,  which  so  closely  resembles  Uie 
first  in  form.  A  few  very  simple  experiments 
will  serve  to  fix  the  above  facts  upon  our  me- 
mories. We  may  prove  that  the  sap  rises 
through  the  alburnum,  and  descends  through 
die  bark,  by  placing  the  cut  end  of  a  leafy 
twig  of  the  fig  tree  in  an  infusion  of  Brazil 
wood ;  after  some  hours  cut  off  about  half  an 
inch  of  the  extremity,  when  a  circle  of  red  dots 
will  mark  where  the  infusion  ascended,  and 
an  outer  circle  of  white  dots  will  show  where 
the  juices  descend. 

That  leaves  throw  off  moisture,  or  perspire, 
is  demonstrated  by  inverting  a  tumbler  over  two 
or  three  leaves  placed  in  the  light ;  the  inside 
of  the  glass  will  soon  be  perceptibly  covered 
with  dew. 

That  leaves  throw  off  gas  from  their  sur- 
faces is  demonstrated  by  plunging  one  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water;  air-bubbles  will  soon  be  perceived 
to  be  emitted  by  and  attached  to  it 

In  due  course  of  time  the  flowers  of  a  plant 
open ;  the  anthers  of  the  stamens  swell,  burst, 
and  scatter  a  dust,  termed  poUen,  secreted  by 
them,  and  which  is  caught  inunediately  by  tfaie 
moist  stigmas  of  the  pistils,  or  is  carried  t** 
them  by  the  wind,  or  accidental  contact  of 
some  insect  This  contact  of  the  pollen  with 
the  stigma  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
before  the  «eed  can  be  perfected.  This  course 
of  vegetation  is  repeated  for  a  series  of  3rears 
in  perennials,  but  the  plant  decays  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  perfected  in  annuals. 

Botanists  at  present  are  acquainted  with 
nearly  100,000  species  of  plants;  and  the  care 
with  which  Providence  has  provided  for  the 
well-being  of  plants  is  an  earnest  of  their  im- 
portance.   That  they  may  never  become  ex- 
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tiBCt,(iie  number  of  their  seeds  is  often  immense : 
Ray  eonnted  32,000  in  one  poppy-head !  Where 
the  seeds  are  less  numerous,  their  safety  is  se- 
cored  by  the  extra  strength  of  the  seed-vessel, 
their  nauseous,  poisonous  nature,  and  other 
means.  The  various  modes  in  which  they  are 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  is  equal 
eTidence  of  a  peculiar  providential  care.  The 
seed-down  bears  some  through  the  air  to  a  dis* 
tance;  some  cling  by  their  rough  appendages 
to  the  coats  of  animals ;  others  are  borne  by 
neighbouring  streams,  or  by  the  winds,  to  an 
immense  distance;  cocoa-nuts  float  from  the 
tropics  to  the  shores  of  Norway;  African  seeds 
are  blown  over  the  southern  coasts  of  Spain ; 
iHids,  animals,  and  even  the  seed-vessels  them- 
selreSfby  an  ejective  power,  all  perform  a  part 
in  the  o^ce  of  dissemination.  Then,  again, 
the  various  kinds  of  defence  with  which  they 
are  endowed :  cuticles,  woolly,  and  thorny,  and 
ilinty,  to  preserve  an  equable  temperature  and 
10  pierent  injurious  wounds.  The  buds  which 
contain  the  embryo  of  leaves  to  appear  the 
foUowing  year,  how  enveloped  are  they  in 
Kales,  and  often  coated  with  resin  or  gum ! 

Independent  of  any  general  arrangement, 
pUats  are  divided  into  species,  genera,  and 
varieties. 

By  species  is  to  be  understood  a  plant  which 
by  certain  permanent  signs  can  be  distinguished 
fiom  all  others;  for  instance,  every  one  can 
detennine  that  the  damask  rose  differs  from 
every  other;  and  botanists,  having  shown  by 
what  specific  marks  it  may  always  be  distin- 
guished, have  determined  it  to  be  a  species:  but 
there  are  many  other  roses  which,  though  hav- 
ing specific  points  of  difference,  very  closely 
resemble  the  damask  rose;  these,  botanists 
have  therefore  collected  into  one  family,  which 
they  term  a  genus,  under  the  general  name  of 
•Am.  Rosa,  then,  is  the  generic  or  family 
3laoie;  but,  to  distinguish  the  species,  every 
«fie  has  a  separate  second  or  specific  name : — 
thus,  the  damask  rose  is  Rosa  centifolia;  the 
dog  rose,  iZota  eafuina;  these  second  names  are 
therefore  termed  the  specific  names.  By  variety 
is  meant  a  plant  varying  in  an  established 
speeies,  but  which  cannot  produce  an  exact 
lesemUance  of  itself  by  seed.  Thus,  all  our 
apples  are  varieties  of  one  species,  the  crab 
{Jhfm)\  and  all  plants  raised  from  their  seed 
invariably  differ  from  each  other  and  their 
parent  The  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  then, 
is  divided  into  fiunilies,  or  gmera,  composed 
flf  a  greater  or  less  number  of  species.  In 
botany  the  varieties  are  little  noticed.  These 
gcaera  are  distributed  by  Linnaeus  into  dosses, 
in  what,  from  him,  is  denominated  the  Linnaean 
%stem  of  Botany. 

These  classes  are  twenty-four  in  number, 
iouided  on  the  number,  situation,  or  propor- 
tioa  of  the  stamens. 

The  plants  of  the  twenty-four  classes  are 
fonfaer  arranged  in  subdivisions,  denominated 
^^trs.  The  orders  of  the  first  thirteen  classes 
SR  founded  on  the  number  of  pistils  the  plants 
bdongiiig  to  them  contain. 

The  orders  of  the  14th  class  are  distinguished 
^  their  saeii«awi«. 

Hie  two  orders  of  the  16th  class  are  distin- 
gBiahed  by  the  formcf  tks  ww^iMrwh. 


The  orders  of  the  16th»17th,  and  lath  classea 
are  founded  on  the  nmiber  of  the  stamens,  that 
is,  on  the  characters  of  the  first  thirteen  classes* 

The  orders  of  the  19th  class  (Sffngenesia)  are 
marked  by  the  nature  of  the  fiorets. 

The  orders  of  the  20th,  3 1st,  and  38d  classes 
are  duttinguished  by  the  characters  of  some  of 
the  classes  that  preceded  them :  that  is,  by  the 
number  or  proportion  of  the  stamens,  the  tmion 
of  the  anthers  not  being  attended  to. 

The  orders  of  the  33d  class  are  distinguished 
upon  the  principles  of  the  two  preceding  classes. 

The  34th  class  (Cryptogamia)  is  divided  into 
five  orders : — 

1.  Ferns,  3.  Liverworts, 

3.  Mosses,  4.  Alge, 

5.  Mushrooms. 

The  natural  system  of  M,  Jussietu — ^Every  per* 
son  must  have  observed,  that  plants  in  many 
instances  are  arranged  by  nature  in  families ; 
for  instance,  the  grasses,  liliaceous  plants,  the 
umbelliferous  plants,  mosses,  searweeds,  ferns, 
dec.,  are  composed  of  individuals  bearing  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
their  forms.  The  same  resemblance  holds  in 
their  internal  qualities,  between  such  plants  as 
resemble  one  another  in  configuration.  Thus 
the  grasses  are  all  nutritious;  the  liliaceous 
plants  in  general  poisonous;  umbelliferous 
plants  growing  on  high  dry  soils  are  generally 
wholesome ;  those  of  wet  situations  are  gene* 
rally  poisonous.  The  importance  of  keeping 
these  families  undivided  in  a  botanical  classi* 
fication  is  evident;  and  if  plants  were  univer^ 
sally  separable  into  such  distinct  families  as 
those  above  mentioned,  a  natural  system  would 
be  easy  and  perfect  But  plants  are  too  diver* 
sified;  thev  approach  each  other  in  such  va- 
rious shades,  that  it  is  certain  a  complete 
natural  system  can  never  be  perfected,  or  must 
be  too  intricate  for  general  use.  Jussieu's  sys* 
tern,  with  all  its  merit,  is  open  to  both  these 
objections ;  it  is  imperfect,  were  it  only  from 
being  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  seed, 
that  part  of  plants  which  is,  perhaps,  more  sel- 
dom than  any  other  capable  of  being  observed 
by  the  botanist 

There  are  fifteen  classes  and  one  hundred 
orders.  The  classes  have  no  particular  names, 
but  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  with  a  short 
statement  of  essential  characters.  The  orders 
are  named  after  some  principal  genus  in  each. 
There  are  some  inaccuracies  In  the  arrange* 
ment ;  many  plants,  considered  by  Jussieu  as 
monocotyledon  ous,  are  now  known  to  be  with- 
out any  cotyledons. 

At  the  end  Jussieu  places  a  large  assemblage 
of  genera,  consisting  of  plants,  the  construction 
of  whose  seed  is  undetermined.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  imperfection,  but  not  peculiar  to  Jussieu's 
system.  It  must  be  the  case  with  all  systems 
founded  on  nature,  unless  their  contrivers 
could  have  at  once  before  them  a  specimen  of 
everyspecies  of  plant  that  the  various  portions 
of  our  globe  produce.  This  system  has  been 
greatly  modified  and  improved  by  Decandolle, 
Lindley,  and  others ;  and  it  is  now  justly  pr^ 
ferred  to  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus. 
(G.  W.Johnson;  Dr.LindUy;  G,8ineiair;  Trans. 
High.  Soc.  vol.  L  p.  81.) 

B0T8.    In  farrieiy,  a  kind  of  worms  very 
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troublesome  to  horses.  Bots  are  the  lanriB  or 
maggots  of  a  species  of  gad-fly  (the  (Ettrut 
eqwi\  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  legs,  mane, 
or  those  parts  gf  the  horse  that  the  animal  is 
most  apt  to  lick.  The  egg  is  immediately 
hatched  by  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  little  worm  conveyed  into  the 
mouth,  whence  it  crawls  down  the  (esophagus 
into  the  stomach.  It  adheres  to  the  cuticular 
coat  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  little  hooks, 
with  which  its  mouth  is  furnished ;  and  there 
it  remains  from  the  summer  of  one  year  to  the 
spring  of  the  next,  nourished  by  the  mucus  of 
the  stomach,  or  the  food  which  it  contains. 
Then  having  attained  its  full  size  as  a  maggot, 
it  loosens  its  hold,  and  is  carried  along  the  in- 
testines with  the  other  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  evacuated  with  the  faeces.  Before  it  drops, 
it  generally  clings  for  a  while  to  the  verge  of 
the  anus,  and  tickles  and  teases  the  horse  to  a 
very  great  degree.  Except  they  exist  in  most 
unusual  numbers,  bots  do  neither  good  nor 
harm  during  their  residence  in  the  stomach  of 
the  horse.  It  is  the  habitation  which  nature 
has  assigned  to  them;  and  the  safety  of  so 
noble  an  animal  as  the  horse  would  not  have 
been  compromised  for  the  sake  of  a  maggot 
and  a  fly.  The  best  advice  that  can  be  given, 
therefore,  is  to  let  them  alone,  or  at  most  to  be 
content  with  picking  them  off  when  they  appear 
under  the  tail.  There  are  two  good  reasons 
for  this.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  not  any  me- 
dicine that  will  expel  them ;  the  strongest  and 
even  the  most  dangerous  purgative  is  insuffi- 
cient. The  second  reason  is,  that  if  the  bots 
are  let  alone,  they  will,  in  due  time,  come  all 
away  without  our  help  or  meddling.  (Clater^s 
Farriery ^  p.  168 — 170.)  Green  food,  however, 
expels  them  readily,  as  does  common  salt  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  four  ounces  to  a  quart 
of  water.  The  most  simple  and  efficient  reme- 
dy is  a  quart  of  milk,  mixed  well  with  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  honey  or  brown  sugar,  given 
fasting.    This  is  much  better  than  aloes. 

BOT-FLIES.  The  various  insects,  impro- 
perly called  bot-beeSf  are  two-winged  flies,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Diptera  and  the  family 
(Estrida.  Bot-flies  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
mouth  or  proboscis ;  for,  although  these  parts 
do  really  exist  in  them,  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  extremely  small,  and  the  proboscis 
is  very  short,  and  is  entirely  concealed  in  it, 
so  that  these  insects,  while  in  the  winged  state, 
do  not  appear  able  to  take  any  nourishment. 
The  larvn  or  young  of  bot-flies  live  in  various 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals.  They  are  thick, 
fleshy,  whitish  maggots,  without  feet,  tapering 
towards  the  head,  which  is  generally  armed 
with  two  hooks,  and  the  rings  of  the  body  are 
surrounded  wiUi  rows  of  smaller  hooks  or 
prickles.  When  fully  grown,  they  drop  to  the 
ground  and  burrow  in  it  a  short  distance. 
AAer  this,  the  skin  of  the  maggot  becomes  a 
hard  and  brownish  shell,  within  which  the  in- 
sect turns  to  a  pupa,  and  finally  to  a  fly,  and 
comes  out  by  pushing  a  little  piece  like  a  lid 
from  the  small  end  of  the  shell. 

More  than  twenty  different  kinds  of  bot-flies 

are  already  known,  and  several  of  them  are 

found  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  them  have 

been  brought  here  with  our  domesticated  ani- 
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mals  from  abroad,  and  have  multiplied  arl 
increased.  Three  of  them  attack  the  horse. 
The  large  bot-fly  of  the  horse  (GatttropkUu* 
eqwi)  has  spotted  wings.  She  lays  her  e§^ 
about  his  knees ;  the  small  red-tailed  species 
(6.  h<emorrhoidali»)j on  his  lips;  and  the  brown 
farrier  bot-fly  (G.  vetmntM),  under  his  throat, 
according  to  Dr.  Roland  Green.  By  rubbing 
and  biting  the  parts  where  the  eggs  are  laid, 
the  horse  gets  the  maggots  into  his  mouth,  and 
swallows  them  with  his  food.  The  insects 
then  fasten  themselves  in  clusters  to  the  inside 
of  his  stomach,  and  live  there  till  they  are  fully 
grown.  The  following  are  stated  to  be  the 
symptoms  shown  by  the  horse  when  he  is 
much  infested  by  these  insects.  He  loses  flesh, 
coughs,  eats  sparingly,  and  bites  his  sides ;  at 
length  he  has  a  discharge  from  his  nose ;  and 
these  symptoms  are  followed  by  a  stiffness  of  his 
legs  and  neck,  staggering,  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, convulsions,  and  death.  No  sure  and  safe 
remedy  has  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  remove 
bots  from  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  The  pre- 
ventive means  are  very  simple,  consisting  only 
in  scraping  off  the  eggs  or  nits  of  the  fly  every 
day.  Bracy  Clark,  Esq.,  who  has  published 
some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  bots  of 
horses  and  of  other  animals,  maintains  that 
bots  are  rather  beneficial  than  injurious  to  the 
animals  they  infest    (Dr.  Harrit,) 

If  a  piece  of  the  maw  or  stomach  of  a  horse 
that  has  died  while  affected  with  bots  be 
cut  out,  it  may  be  held  under  the  jet  of  the 
strongest  fountain  or  hydrant,  without  the 
maggots  or  bots  leaving  go,  or  loosing  their 
hooks.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  de- 
stroy them  out  of  the  body  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, alcohol,  and  a  great  many  of  the  most 
stimulating  and  acrimonious  substances,  in 
liquid  and  other  forms,  all,  however,  with  little 
apparent  effect  upon  an  insect  so  very  tena- 
cious of  life.  The  bot-maggot  is  even  said  to 
live  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  oil  of  vi- 
triol and  nitric  acid  or  aquafortis.  After  such 
results,  the  chance  of  destroying  them  in  the 
body  must  be  small,  through  means  which 
would  not  destroy  the  horse.  The  following 
ingenious  method  has,  however,  been  pursued 
with  success.  A  full  drench  has  been  admi- 
nistered, consisting  of  a  mixture  of  milk  sweet- 
ened with  molasses,  followed  soon  after  by  an 
active  purgative  drench.  The  milk  and  mo- 
lasses tempt  the  bot-maggots  to  let  go  their 
holds  in  order  the  better  to  partake  of  £e  milk, 
in  which  condition  they  are  worked  off  quickly 
by  the  brisk  operation  of  the  medicine. 

The  maggots  of  the  (Eitrtu  totnt,  or  ox  bot- 
fly, live  in  large  open  boils,  sometimes  called 
womils  or  wurmals,  that  is,  worm-holes,  oa 
the  backs  of  cattle.  The  fly  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  horse  bot-fly,  although  it  comes  from 
a  much  larger  maggot  The  sheep  bot-fly 
(CephaUmyia  cms)  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils 
of  sheep,  and  the  maggots  crawl  frcMU  thence 
into  the  hollows  in  the  bones  of  the  forehead. 
Deer  are  also  afflicted  by  bots  peculiar  to  them. 
Our  native  hare,  or  rabbit,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  sometimes  has  very  large  bots,  which 
live  under  the  skin  of  his  back.  The  fly 
((Eatrtu  lmee€Uvs)  is  as  big  as  our  largest 
humble-bee,  but  is  not  hairy.  It  is  of  a  reddish- 
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Uack  eoloor;  the  face  and  the  sides  of  the 
hind-bodjr  are  covered  with  a  bluish-white 
bloom;  there  are  many  small  black  dots  on 
the  latter,  and  six  or  eight  on  the  face.  This 
fly  measares  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  and  its  wings  expand  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  rarely  seen;  and 
my  oDly  specimen  was  taken  in  the  month  of 
Jaiy,  many  years  ago. 

At  the  very  end  of  this  order  is  to  be  placed 
a  remarkable  group  of  insects,  which  seems 
to  connect  the  flies  with  the  true  ticks  and  spi- 
ders. Some  of  these  insects  have  wings ;  but 
others  have  neither  wings  nor  poisers.  Of 
the  winged  kinds  there  is  one  {HippoboKa 
tfuina)  that  nestles  in  the  hair  of  the  horse ; 
others  are  bird-flies  {Ormthomyia)^  and  live  in 
the  plumage  of  almost  all  kinds  of  birds.  The 
wingless  kinds  have  sometimes  been  called 
5pider-flies,  from  their  shape ;  such  are  sheep- 
ticks  {MMopkagmt  ovis)  and  bat-ticks  {Nycteri- 
hia).  These  singular  creatures  are  not  pro- 
duced from  e^s,  in  the  usual  way  among  in 
sects,  hot  are  brought  forth  in  the  pupa  state, 
enclosed  in  the  egg-shaped  skin  of  the  larva, 
which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  body  of  the 
parent  insect.  This  egg-like  body  is  soft  and 
white  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  hard  and 
brown.  It  is  notched  at  one  end,  and  out  of 
this  notched  part  the  enclosed  insect  makes  its 
way,  when  it  arrives  at  maturity.  (Dr.  Harris.) 
BOUND  (Sax.  banve,  from  binT>an,  to  bind). 
In  veterinary  medicine,  a  term  of  various  ap- 
plication. Any  part  of  an  animal  that  is  em- 
braced with  an  unnatural  force  is  said  to  be 
bound:  thus  horses  are  liable  to  be  hoof'botmd, 
hidt-bomid,  4cc  Or  the  bowels  may  be  con- 
stricted so  as  not  to  part  with  the  faeces,  in 
which  case  the  belly  is  said  to  be  bound, 

BOWEL    DISEASES    (Mod.   Fr.   boyaux; 
old  Fr.  batntteM).    The  horse  and  other  quadru- 
peds are  liable  to  various  diseases  affecting 
the  bowels.    Of  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
there  are  two  kinds ;  that  of  the  external  and 
that  of  the  internal  coat.  The  former  is  a  very 
frequent  and  fatal  disease,  and  is  recognised 
hf  the  farrier  under  the  name  of  rtd  colic.   It  is 
frequently  caused  by  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  belly  of  the  horse,  either  by  taking  him 
into  the  water,  or  washing  him  about  the  belly 
with  cold  water,  or  sufiering  him  to  drink 
pkntifally  of  it  when  he  is  heated,  or  by  expo- 
sore  to  rain,  orer-exertion  on  a  full  stomach, 
^   From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  it  runs 
its  coarse  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  sometimes 
^esuoys  the  horse  in  less  than  twenty-four 
^sms.    The  symptonis  should  be  carefully 
studied.    One  of  the  earliest  is  the  expression 
of  Tery  acute  pain.    The  animal  paws,  rolls, 
>^vfg^ violently, lies  upon  his  back,  groans; 
^  ^  and  mouth  are  cold,  the  flanks  heave 
violently,  the  horse  shivers  and  sweats,  dec. 
^  violence  of  the  symptoms  soon  abates, 
t&d  the  horse  becomes  weak,  and  scarcely 
ihle  to  stand.    Prompt  and  copious  bleeding 
slwvld  be  at  first  resorted  to,  until  fainting 
t^earty  or  quite  succeeds;  and  mild  aperients 
my  be  next  administered.    The  whole  of  the 
Mf  should  be  stimulated  with  the  strong  blis- 
tering liqaid,  or  with  spirit  of  turpentine ;  and 
<^  VpUautpes  »hould  be  robbed  in  as  hardly 


and  thoroughly  as  the  tender  state  of  the  belly 
will  allow.  The  horse  should  be  kept  quiet, 
warmly  clothed,  and  his  legs  bandaged.  In- 
flammation of  the  inner  coat  of  the  bowels  is 
usually  the  consequence  of  physic,  either  of 
bad  quality  or  given  in  an  over-dose ;  or  the 
horse  may  have  been  ridden  or  driven  far  and 
fast  with  nothing  but  green  meat  in  his  belly. 
This  disease  can  scarcely  be  confounded  wiUi 
the  foregoing.  The  horse  does  not  roll  so  vio- 
lently nor  kick  so  desperately,  nor  is  there  any 
heat  nor  much  tenderness  or  the  belly.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  purged,  instead  of  exhibiting 
the  obstinate  costiveness  which  generally  ac- 
companies the  former.  Plenty  of  tolerably 
thick  gruel  or  starch  should  be  forced  down, 
which  will  possibly  sheathe  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  from  the  efiect  either  of  some  portion 
of  the  physic  or  the  acrimony  of  the  secretion, 
and  the  purging  will  gradually  stop.  If  this 
should  have  no  efl*ect,  bleeding,  carefully 
watched,  and  stopped  when  the  pulse  falters, 
must  be  resorted  to;  and  thicker  gruel  and 
astringent  medicine  must  be  administered. 
As  in  the  last  species,  warm  clothing  and 
bandages  about  the  legs  will  be  of  essential 
service.     (Clater'$  Farriery ^  p.  173—178.) 

BOWLDERS,  or  BOULDERS.  A  term  in 
geology,  implying  rounded  masses  of  rock ;  it 
is  also  provincially  applied  to  a  kind  of  round 
stone,  common  in  the  soils  of  the  midland  dis- 
tricts. In  the  north  of  England  it  is  pronounced 
sometimes  bowder  or  booder^  and  also  boother. 

BOWLDER^WALL.  A  wall  generally  on 
the  sea-coast,  constructed  of  large  pebbles  or 
bowlders  of  flint,  which  have  been  rounded  by 
the  action  of  water. 

BOW-LEGGED.  In  horsemanship,  is  a  de- 
fective conformation  or  posture  of  the  fore-legs 
of  a  horse. 

BOWS  OF  A  SADDLE  are  two  pieces  of 
wood  laid  archwise  to  receive  the  upper  part 
of  the  horse's  back,  to  give  the  saddle  its  due 
form,  and  keep  it  steady. 

BOX  DRAIN.  An  underground  drain,  re- 
gularly  built,  with  upright  sides,  and  a  flat 
stone  or  brick  cover ;  so  that  the  close  section 
has  the  appearance  of  a  square  box.  See 
Drains  and  Draining. 

BOX  TREE  (Sax.  box;  It.  botao;  Fr.  bmt ; 
Lat.  Suxus  tempervirens).  We  consider  the 
English  name  of  this  plant  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  word  buxua,  or  from  the  Spanish 
box,  and  that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  wooden 
cases  made  by  the  carpenter  and  turner,  rather 
than  derived  its  own  from  these  cases.  The 
box  was  formerly  much  more  plentiful  in 
England  than  at  present  Boxwel,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, was  named  from  this  tree,  and  it 
also  gave  the  name  of  Boxhill  to  those  delight- 
ful downs  near  Dorking,  in  Surry,  where  this 
shrub  seems  to  have  grown  naturally,  as  it  is 
known  to  have  abounded  there  long  before  the 
time  that  the  Earl  of  Arundel  retired  to  that 
spot,  and,  as  it  is  stated,  planted  the  box.  In 
1816  the  box  trees  cut  down  on  Boxhill  pro* 
duced  upwards  of  10,000/.  This  everg^en 
bush,  or  small  tree,  is  found  all  over  Europe, 
as  well  as  upon  the  chalk  hills  of  England ; 
but  it  acquires  its  largest  dimensions  in  the 
south.    The  duty  on  box-wood  is  quite  oppres- 
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sive;  being  62.  a  ton  if  brought  from  a  foreign 
countiyi  and  1/.  a  ton  if  from  a  British  pos- 
session. It  is  from  Tnrkey  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  wood  is  imported  into  England; 
whether  or  not  all  this  is  really  furnished  by 
Buxui  tempervirefu  is  not  known.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Buxu8  baUariea,  a  larger  species, 
too  tender  to  thrive  in  this  country,  may  fur- 
nish a  part,  at  least,  of  that  which  comes  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said,  that  the  wood 
of  this  species  is  coarser,  and  of  a  brighter  yel- 
low than  that  of  the  common  species.  At  an 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831, 
the  entries  of  box-wood  for  home  consumption 
amounted  to  382  tons  a  year.  In  1832,  the 
duty  produced  1867L  17«.  4rf.  Turkey  box* 
wood  sells  in  the  London  market  for  from  72. 
to  142.  a  ton,  duty  included.  Box  is  a  very 
valuable  wood.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
close-grained,  very  hard,  and  heavy;  it  cuts 
better  than  any  other  wood,  is  susceptible  of  a 
very  fine  polish,  and  is  very  durable.  In  con- 
sequence it  is  much  used  by  turners  and  ma- 
thematical and  musical  instrument  makers.  It 
is  too  heavy  for  furniture.  It  is  the  only  wood 
used  by  the  engravers  of  wood-cuts  for  books ; 
and,  provided  due  care  be  exercised,  the  num- 
ber of  impressions  that  may  be  taken  from  a 
box-wood  cut  is  very  great  In  France,  box- 
wood is  extensively  used  for  combs,  knife 
handles,  and  button  moulds.  The  value  of 
the  box-wood  sent  from  Spain  to  Paris  is.  re- 
ported to  amount  to  10,000  fV.  a  year. 

Where  box  trees  are  required,  they  should 
be  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
soon  after  it  is  ripe,  in  a  shady  border  of  light 
loam,  or  sand ;  but  it  is  generally  propagated 
by  cuttings  planted  in  the  autumn,  and  kept 
moist,  until  they  have  taken  root  The  box 
plant  is  best  known  for  its  use  in  gardens  as 
nedgings  to  borders ;  the  kind  so  employed  is 
a  dwaif  variety.  It  is  very  useful,  as  it  grows 
freely  xmder  the  drip  and  shade  of  trees. 
Dwarf  box  is  iacreased  by  parting  the  roots,  or 
planting  the  slips.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting this  shrub  is  October;  though  it  may 
be  removed  almost  at  any  time,  except  sum- 
mer, if  it  be  taken  up  with  a  good  ball  of 
earth. 

With  respect  to  its  medicinal  properties, 
box-wood  has  been  substituted  for  guaiacum 
as  a  sudorific  in  rheumatism ;  but  is  now  seldom 
prescribed.  Oil  of  box  root  is  a  popular  reme- 
dy for  the  toothache,  when  dropped  on  cotton, 
and  put  into  a  carious  tooth.  (PhiUipi$  Sylv» 
Flar.  vol.  i.  p.  44 ;  Brandt*  Diet,  of  Science ; 
M^CuUoch**  Com.  Diet.) 

BOX  of  a  Wheel  The  aperture  wherein  the 
axis  turns. 

BOX  of  a  Plough,  The  cross-piece  in  the 
head  of  the  plough  which  supports  the  two 
crow-staves. 

BRACE.  The  general  name  for  a  couple, 
or  pair,  of  such  animals  as  bucks,  hounds, 
partridges,  6lc.  It  is  also  applied  to  any  thing 
that  serves  to  strengthen  or  support 

BRACKEN.  It  is  written  also  brakefiy  and 
sometimes  pronounced  breckin  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  same  with  brake  or  fern.  See 
Fxair. 

BRAIRD.  In  the  agriculture  and  gardening 
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of  Scotland,  the  term  braird  is  applied  to  the 
springing  up  of  seeds,  which,  when  they  come 
up  well,  are  said  to  have  a  fine  braird. 

BRAKE.  The  name  of  a  wooden  instru- 
ment for  dressing  hemp  and  flax,  used  to  braise 
or  break  the  bun  or  stem,  dec.  in  order  to 
separate  the  cortical  part  or  rind  from  it  It 
is  sometimes  applied  to  a  thicket,  or  the 
place  where  fern  grows ;  and  is  another  name 
for  the  barnacles,  or  pincers,  used  by  farriers. 
Brake  is  also  a  sharp  bit  or  snaffle  for  horsea. 
A  smith's  brake  is  a  machine  in  which  horses 
unwilling  to  be  shod  are  confined  during  that 
operation.  Some  species  of  large  heavy  har- 
rows are  frequently  called  brakes.    See  Ham- 

BOW. 

BRAMBLE,  FLOWERING  (Rulme  odorw^ 
ftuV  A  hardy  exotic  shrub,  five  or  six  feet  in 
height,  blowing  a  pinkish  violet-coloured  flower 
in  June  and  August  It  loves  shade  and  moist- 
ure, and  is  propagated  by  suckers.  It  is  known 
also  as  the  flowering  raspberry. 

BRAMBLE  or  BRAMBLE-BERRT  (Sax. 
b)icmb«i,  formerly  written  brembU ;  Lat  JRt^ 
but).  The  bramble,  or  blackberry,  the  generic 
name  of  a  large  family  of  shrubs  which  creep 
along  the  hedge  in  every  soil.  The  common 
bramble  (Rubue  frutieome)  derives  both  its  Lap 
tin  and  English  common  name  from  the  colour 
of  its  fruit  at  different  stages  of  ripeness. 
However  generally  the  bramble  is  reprobated 
as  a  troublesome  weed,  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  when  either  in  fruit  or  flower,  it  forms  a 
principal  among  the  numbeiless  hedgerow 
beauties,  and  is  not  without  its  utility  in  par- 
ticular soils,  especially  in  poor  sandy  lands, 
where  the  growth  of  other  hedges  is  slow,  and 
where,  by  reason  of  the  looseness  of  the  soil, 
the  ditch  is  no  defence.  When  planted  io 
such  situations,  it  will,  by  its  quick  growth, 
soon  entwine  its  thorny  branches  in  the  dead 
hedge,  and  form  an  almost  impervious  fence 
against  the  invasions  of  cattle,  sheep»  and 
other  trespassers.  Brambles  mixed  with  other 
hedge  plants  will  render  them  thicker  and 
stronger.  The  objections  urged  against  the 
more  general  adoption  of  bramble  fences  are, 
that,  by  the  yearly  decay  of  a  portion  of  the 
shoots,  they  soon  fill  the  hedge  with  dead  wood, 
which  has  not  only  an  unsightly  appearance, 
but  is  also  hurtful  to  the  other  plants;  and 
again  it  is  said,  that  the  leaves  are  so  broad 
and  numerous  as  to  smother  every  other  plant, 
by  depriving  it  of  both  sun  and  air.  When 
brambles  are  in  considerable  abundance,  as  is 
oAen  the  case  in  waste  and  other  lands  that 
require  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  they 
should  always  be  grubbed  or  hoed  up ;  and  if 
the  land  be  afterwards  ploughed  with  a  good 
furrow,  the  remaining  roots  will  be  torn  up, 
and  the  plants  at  length  destroyed.  This  shrub, 
which  is  only  used  by  the  chance  passenger 
occasionally  plucking  its  frait,  possesses,  how- 
ever, several  advantages  which  deserve  our 
attention.  Its  long  branches  can,  in  case  of 
need,  be  employed  as  cords ;  and  its  fruit  pro- 
duces an  excellent  wine,  the  mode  of  making 
which  is  as  follows : — Five  measures  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  with  one  of  honey  and  six  of  wine, 
are  taken  and  boiled;  the  froth  is  skimmed 
off,  the  fire  remeved,  aad  Che  miztora  bein^ 
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pa^  tfarongh  a  linen  cloth,  is  left  to  ferment 
It  is  then  boiled  tnew,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
io  a  saii&ble  cask.  In  Provence  bramble-ber- 
ries are  used  to  give  a  deep  colour  to  particu- 
lar wises.  (JUgtm^Font  wid  Jagd-Zeitung,  Feb. 
1888,  p.  104.)  The  juice  of  the  blackberry, 
mixed  vilh  raisin  wine  before  it  has  fermented, 
will  gire  it  both  the  colour  and  flavour  of 
clareL  "The  berries,"  says  Pliny,  "have  a 
desiccallve  and  astringent  virtue,  and  are  a 
most  appropriate  remedy  for  the  gums  and 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils.**  The  flowers  as 
well  as  the  berries  of  the  bramble  were  igno- 
randy  considered  by  the  ancients  as  remedies 
against  the  most  (huigerous  serpents.  They 
are  diuretic;  and  the  juice  pressed  out  of  the 
tendrils,  or  young  shoots,  and  afterwards  re- 
daced  to  the  consistency  of  honey  by  standing 
in  the  saa,  is,  adds  the  above  author,  **  a  sin- 
gnlarly  efficacious  medicine,  taken  inwardly 
or  applied  outwardly,  for  all  the  diseases  of 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  as  well  as  for  the  quincy, 
^c**  Bat  Pliny  has  lost  bis  celebriQ^  as  a 
medical  authority,  if  he  ever  had  any ;  and 
modem  blackberries  have  also  lost  their 
virtue.  Boerhaave  affirms,  that  the  roots  taken 
out  of  the  earth  in  February  or  March,  and 
boiled  with  honey,  are  an  excellent  remedy 
against  the  dropsy. 

Syrup  of  blackberries,  picked  when  only  red, 
is  cooling  and  astringent  in  common  purgings 
or  fluxes.  The  bruised  leaves,  stalks,  and  un- 
ope  fruit,  applied  outwardly,  are  said  to  cure 
ringworm. 

Billington,  in  his  work  on  Planting,  says, 
■To  the  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  it  is 
of  great  importance;  many  of  whom  go  a 
gr^  number  of  miles  to  gather  blackberries 
*hile  ihcy  are  in  season,  and  carry  them  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles,  to  Newcastle,  Shields,  and 
Sunderland,  where  they  sometimes  sell  them 
M  high  as  3tf.  and  4rf.  per  quart,  for  puddings, 
tans,  preserves,  or  jellies,  and  even  making  of 
^nes."  The  fruit  is,  in  particular,  much 
esteemed  and  sought  after  by  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  sailors,  to  send  on  board  the  ships, 
«  It  is  found  to  be  very  healthful  to  the  men 
to  eat  with  their  biscuits,  as  well  as  for  pud- 
dings, much  more  so  than  their  common  fare 
of  sail  beef  and  pork.  All  through  the  season, 
after  the  gooseberries  are  over  (for  apples, 
P^s,&Cn  are  often  scarce  and  dear),  the 
people  are  regaled  with  the  fruit  of  the  bram- 
hle  as  the  greatest  domestic  luxury,  and  would 
probably  lay  in  a  store  for  future  consumption 
rf  sugar  were  cheaper.  The  leaves  of  the  dwarf 
crimson  bramble  (^Rubut  arctieuB)  are  often  used 
to  adulterate  tea.    See  Wbortlsbxhbt. 

Of  the  Ritbua  fnUiconu^  or  common  bramble, 
»« hare  (says  Phillips)  five  varieties ;  and  as 
we  has  been  discovered  in  a  hedge  near  Ox- 
|or4  by  Bobart  which  produces  a  white  fruit, 
n  Till  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  proper  name 
w  bramble-berry  for  this  fruit,  to  avoid  the 
^tiadictory  appellation  of  tehite  blackberry, 
^^Tariety  with  a  double  flower  is  now  one 
w  the  ornaments  of  the  shrubbery;  the  other 
"^aneues  are,  one  with  variegated  leaves,  one 
^  cut  leaves,  and  the  bramble  without 
«»n».  Smith,  in  his  EngUth  Flora,  describes 
"Ween  species  of  bramble  {Rubw);  which 
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include  the  raspberry,  cloudberry,  and  dew- 
berry. Several  reputed  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon bramble  have  also  been  observed  in 
Britain  (says  Smith,  vol.  ii.  p.  400),  difl'ering 
in  the  shape  and  pubescence  of  their  leaflets, 
not  to  mention  other  characters.  These  have 
recently  been  proposed  as  species  in  a  very 
able  work,  with  excellent  plates  partially  co- 
loured, by  Dr.  A.  Weihe  and  Prof.  Ch.  G.  Nees 
ab  Esenbeck  of  Bonn,  under  the  title  of  Rubi 
Germamca*  Notwithstanding  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  I  cannot  suppose  the  British  R.  frvti- 
comta  to  differ  from  theirs.  (StnilhU  Engl  Flora, 
vol.  ii.;  PkUlipisHitt.ofFruiU,  p.  63;  Quar- 
terly Jotam.  of  Jgr,  voL  L  p.  816;  vol.  iii.  p. 
182.) 

The  Rubus  brier,  or  bramble  genus,  consists 
of  about  fifty  species,  which  are  very  widely 
dispersed  over  the  various  continents,  extending 
from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  equatorial  limits. 
Mr.Nuttall  enumerates  twenty  species  as  found 
in  America,  among  which  are  the  following: 
Rubus  IdcnUf  indigenous,  accordingto  Pursh  and 
others,  throughout  Upper  Canada  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Darlington 
calls  this  the  Antwerp  raspberry,  so  advantage- 
ously known  from  its  large  and  finely  flavoured 
berries  which  are  cultivated  in  most  gardens. 
He  doubts  its  being  a  native  of  America- 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species  of 
Rubus.  The  Rubut  ocddtntalis,  common  black 
raspberry,  or  thimble-berry,  is  common  in  the 
Middle  States  and  other  portions  of  the  Union, 
growing  along  fence-rows,  borders  of  woods, 
&c.  Rubut  viUomtj  common  brier,  or  black- 
berry bush,  is  oflen  a  great  nuisance  on  farms, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  and 
takes  possession  of  neglected  fields.  J7.  Cunei' 
foliut,  or  wedge-leaved  rubus  or  brier,  bearing 
an  oval-shaped,  small,  and  well-flavoured 
blackberry,  very  common  in  New  Jersey,  i?. 
TrivialU,  dewberry,  or  running  brier.  The 
black,  sweet,  and  succulent  fruit  of  this 
species  of  rubus  is  a  very  great  favourite.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  same  as  the  Knglish  dew- 
berry, which  is  produced  by  the  Rubus  Ccuiut, 
In  treating  of  the  American  dewberry,  or  run- 
ning brier,  Dr.  Darlington  says,  "the  plough- 
boy  is  apt  to  get  welt  acquainted  with  this 
species, — by  the  long  trailing  stems,  with  their 
recurved  prickles,  drawing  across  his  naked 
ankles !"  R.  odoraiut,  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wisahickon,  near  Philadelphia,  abundant 
in  mountainous  districts,  always  among 
rocks. 

The  tall  blackberry  (R.  ViUotus)  is  some- 
times cultivated  near  Boston  and  other  large 
cities,  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  and  richly  re- 
pays the  care  bestowed  upon  it  Dr.  Harris, 
in  his  report  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
upon  destructive  insects,  says,  that  this  plant 
and  its  near  relation,  the  raspberry,  sufffer  from 
borers  that  live  in  the  pith  of  the  stems,  a  fact 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known. 
The  beetle  is  a  species  ofSaperda,  and  finishes 
its  transformations  towards  the  end  of  July, 
laying  its  eggs  early  in  August,  one  by  one,  on 
the  stems  of  the  blackberry  and  raspberry, 
near  a  leaf  or  small  twig.  The  grubs  proceed- 
ing from  these  eggs  burrow  directly  into  the 
piUi,  which  they  consume  as  they  proceed,  so 
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that  the  stem  for  seyeral  inches  is  completely 
deprived  of  its  pith,  and  consequently  withers 
and  dies  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  In 
Europe,  one  of  these  slender  saperdas  attack 
the  hazle-nut  bush,  and  another  the  pear  tree 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  dewberry  and  blackberry  are  very  plear 
sant  fruits  and  make  fine  jelly.  All  the  species 
are  readily  propagated  both  by  seed  and  layers, 
and  are  wonderfully  improved  by  culture. 

There  is  a  double  white  flowering  bramble 
(Rubus  albo-pleno)  which  is  a  beautiful  and  or- 
namental variety. 

BRAN  (Old  Fr.  bren;  Ital.  breima).  The 
thin  skin  or  husks  of  corUi  particularly  wheat, 
ground  and  separated  from  the  meal  by  a  sieve 
or  boulter.  It  is  generally  laxative ;  owing  to 
the  mechanical  irritation  it  excites.  An  infu- 
sion of  it,  under  the  name  of  bran  tea,  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  coughs 
and  hoarseness.  Infusions  of  bran  also  re- 
move scurf  and  dandrifif.  Calico-printers  em- 
ploy bran  and  warm  water  with  great  success, 
to  remove  colouring  matter  from  those  parts 
of  their  goods  that  are  not  mordanted.  Bran 
is  a  useful  ingredient,  when  well  scalded,  and 
employed  occasionally  in  moderate  quantities, 
in  mashes  for  horses ;  but  the  constant  use  of 
it,  whether  raw  or  scalded,  is  prejudicial,  as  it 
is  apt  to  weaken  the  horse's  bowels,  and  there- 
by expose  him  to  many  disorders.  It  is  also 
highly  useful  in  stall-feeding  cattle,  and  for 
sheep,  when  given  as  a  dry  food.  According 
to  the  analysis  of  M.  Saussure,  100  parts  of 
the  ashes  of  the  bran  of  wheat  contain  {Chem. 
Rec.  F«g.),— 

Puti. 

Soluble  talu 4415 

Earthy  phoipbatei      ....  46-5 

Bllica 0-5 

Metallic  oxidei 0-S5 

Lots 86 

BRAND-GOOSE,  or  BRENT-GOOSE.     A 

kind  of  wildfowl,  less  than  a  common  goose, 
having  its  breast  and  wings  of  a  dark  colour. 
See  Goose. 

BRANK.  A  provincial  name  sometimes 
applied  to  buckwheat,  which  see. 

BRAWN.  The  flesh  of  the  boar,  after  being 
boned,  rolled  up,  or  collared,  boiled,  and  pick- 
led. Brawn  is  made  of  the  flitches,  and  some 
other  parts,  the  oldest  boars  being  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  it  being  a  rule  that  Ui^  older  the 
boar  the  more  horny  the  brawn. 

The  method  of  making  it  is  generally  as 
follows : — ^The  bones  being  taken  out  of  the 
flitches,  or  other  parts,  the  flesh  is  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  laid  in  a  tray,  that  the  blood  may 
drain  ofi";  after  which  it  is  salted  a  little,  and 
rolled  up  as  hard  as  possible.  The  length  of 
the  collar  of  brawn  should  be  as  much  as  one 
side  of  the  boar  will  bear ;  so  that,  when  rolled 
up,  it  may  be  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Aiier  being  thus  rolled  up,  it  is  boiled  in  a 
copper  or  large  kettle,  till  it  is  so  tender  that 
you  may  almost  run  a  stiff"  straw  through  it; 
when  it  is  set  by  till  thoroughly  cold,  and  then 
put  into  a  pickle  composed  of  water,  salt,  and 
wheat^bran,  in  the  proportion  of  two  handfuls 
of  each  of  the  latter  to  every  gallon  of  water ; 
which,  after  being  well  boiled  together,  is 
strained  ofl'as  clear  as  possible  from  the  bran, 
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and  when  quite  cold,  the  brawn  put  into  it. 

(WtUich'i  Dom.EnnfcL) 

BREACHY,  or  BREECHT  WOOL,  is  the 
short  coarse  wool  of  a  sheep,  such  as  that 
which  comes  from  the  breech  of  the  animal. 

BREAD  (Sax.  bjieot);  Ger.  brod).  This 
forms  an  important  and  principal  article  in  the 
food  of  most  civilized  nations,  and  consists  of 
a  paste  or  dough  formed  of  the  flour  or  meal 
of  diflferent  sorts  of  grain,  mixed  wiik  water, 
with  or  without  yeast  or  ferment,  and  baked. 

Bread  may  be  divided,  in  the  first  instance, 
into  leavened  and  wileavefud  bread.  When  stale 
dough  or  yeast  is  added  to  the  fresh  dough  of 
flour  and  water  to  make  it  swell,  it  is  said  to 
be  leavened;  when  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
added,  the  bread  is  said  to  be  unleavened. 
These  may  again  be  subdivided  into  various 
kinds  and  qualities.  The  principal  sorts  in  use 
are  wkitey  wheaten,  houtehUd,  and  brown  bread, 
which  difier  from  each  other  in  their  degrees  of 
purity.  In  the  first,  all  the  bran  is  separated 
from  the  flour;  in  the  second,  only  the  coarser 
parts  of  it ;  and  in  the  third  scarcely  any  at  all ; 
so  that  fine  bread  is  made  only  of  flour ;  wheaien 
bread  of  flour,  with  a  mixture  of  fine  bran ;  and 
household  bread  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
grain,  without  taking  out  scarcely  any  either  of 
the  coarse  bran  or  the  fine  flour.  We  have  also 
manchet  or  roll-bread,  and  French  bread, 
which  are  fine  white  breads  made  of  the  purest 
flour ;  in  roll-bread  there  is  sometimes  an  ad- 
dition of  milk,  and  in  French  bread  butter  is 
used.  There  is  likewise  ginger-bread,  masliiS- 
bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  sometimes 
of  wheat  and  barley ;  and  other  breads  made 
with  various  substitutes  for  flonr,  as  oat-bread, 
rye-bread,  pea  and  bean-bread,  &c. 

The  President  de  Goguet  has  endeavoured 
(Origin  of  Laws,  4rf.,  vol.  i.  pp.  95 — 105,  Eng. 
trans.)  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which 
it  is  probable  men  were  led  to  discover  the 
art  of  making  bread ;  but  nothing  positive  is 
known  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain,  however, 
from  the  statements  in  the  sacred  writings, 
that  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  common 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  8);  and 
that  leavened  bread  was  used  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Exod.  xii.  15).  The  method  of  grind- 
ing com  by  hand-mills  was  practised  in  Egypt 
and  Greece  from  a  very  remote  epoch ;  but 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  Romans  had  no 
other  method  of  making  flour  than  by  beating 
roasted  com  in  mortars.  The  conquests  of 
the  Romans  diffused,  amongst  many  other  use- 
ful discoveries,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  pre- 
paring bread,  as  followed  in  Rome,  through  the 
whole  south  of  Europe. 

The  use  of  yeast  in  the  raising  of  bread 
seems,  however,  from  a  passage  of  Pliny  (lib. 
xviii.  c.  7),  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  Germans  and  Gauls  before  it  was  prac* 
tised  by  the  Romans ;  the  latter,  like  the  Greeks, 
having  leavened  their  bread  by  intermixing? 
the  fresh  dough  with  that  which  had  become 
stale.  The  Roman  custom  seems  to  have  su» 
perseded  that  which  was  previously  in  use  in 
Prance  and  Spain ;  for  the  art  of  raising  bread 
by  an  admixture  of  yeast  was  not  practised  in 
France  in  modern  times  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centuryt 


BREAD. 

For  the  formation  of  bread,  a  certain  degree 
of  fermentation,  not  unlike  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, is  reqoisite,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
aeetoQs  fermentation,  which  renders  the  bread 
sour,  and,  to  most  persons,  disagreeable.  This 
fermentation  is  called  panary.  If  dough  be  left 
to  itself  u  a  moderately  warm  place  (between 
80^  and  itO^),  a  degree  of  fermentation  comes 
00,  vbich,  however,  is  sluggish,  or,  if  rapid,  is 
apt  to  ran  into  the  acttcm ;  sc  that,  to  effect 
that  kind  of  fermentation  requisite  for  the  pro- 
doction  of  the  best  bread,  a  ferment  is  added, 
vhich  is  either  feaoen,  or  dough  in  an  already 
fermeDting  state,  which  tends  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  the  mass  to  which  it  is  added,  or 
yroit,  the  peculiar  matter  which  collects  in  the 
fonn  of  scam  upon  beer  in  the  act  of  fermenta- 
tion. See  Yeast.  Of  these  ferments,  leaven 
is  slov  and  uncertain  in  its  effects,  and  gives 
a  soar  and  often  slightly  putrid  flavour  to  the 
bread.  Yeast  is  more  effective,  and,  when 
clean  and  good,  it  rapidly  induces  panary  fer- 
mentatioa;  but  it  is  often  bitter,  and  sometimes 
has  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell  and  taste. 
Bread  well  raised  and  baked  differs  from  un- 
fennented  bread,  not  only  in  being  spongy,  less 
compact,  ligihter,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  taste, 
bat  also  in  being  more  easily  miscibte  with 
water,  with  which  it  does  not  form  a  viscous 
mass ;  and  this  circumstance  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  health.  All,  then,  that  is  essential 
to  make  a  loaf  of  bread,  is  dough  to  which  a 
certain  qnantity  of  yeast  has  been  added.  This 
mass,  or  sponge,  in  the  language  of  the  baker, 
is  pot  into  any  convenient  mould  or  form,  or 
it  IS  merely  shaped  into  one  mass ;  and,  after 
being  kept  for  a  short  time  in  rather  a  warm 
place,  so  that  fermentation  may  have  begun,  it 
is  subjected  to  the  process  of  baking  in  a  pro- 
per oren.  Carbonic  acid  is  generated,  and  the 
viscidity  or  texture  of  the  dough  preventing 
the  immediate  escape  of  that  gas  from  the  in- 
nomerable  points  where  it  forms,  the  whole 
mass  is  puffed  up  by  it,  and  a  light  porous 
bread  is  the  result.  Along  with  the  carbonic 
acid  alcohol  is  evolved,  but  the  quantity  is  so 
insignificant  and  the  spirit  so  impure  as  not  to 
be  worth  notice ;  thence  the  attempts  which 
hare  been  made  to  collect  it  upon  a  large  scale 
bare  entirely  failed  in  an  economical  point  of 

TKW. 

"Hie  general  process  of  making  household 
^*wd  is  this : — ^To  a  peck  of  meal  or  flour  is 
to  be  added  about  three  ounces  of  salt,  half  a 
piat  of  yeast,  and  three  quarts  of  water,  cold 
u  sQfflmer,  bat  warm  in  winter,  and  temperate 
bstvecn  the  two:  the  whole  being  then  well 
^li^atied  in  a  bowl  or  trough,  and  being  set  by 
i»  »  proper  temperature,  rises  in  about  an  hour, 
according  to  the  season.  It  is  then  moulded 
ifiU)  loares,  and  put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked, 
la  placing  the  doogh  aside,  it  is  proper  to  cover 
it;  this  is  termed  wttting  the  tponge,  and  it  under- 
S<^  a  second  kneading  before  it  is  baked. 

for  French  bread,  take  half  a  bushel  of  fine 
^^,  ten  egga,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fresh 
Iwter  (the  eggs  and  butter,  however,  are  very 
seldom  osed),  and  the  same  qnantity  of  yeast 
used  in  making  the  finest  rolls  or  manchet ; 
ani  tempering  the  whole  mass  with  new  milk, 
pmijbot,kt  it  lie  half  an  hour  to  rise ;  which 
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done,  make  it  into  loaves  or  rolls,  and  wash 
these  over  with  an  egg  beaten  with  milk,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  oven  is  not  too  hot 

Other  flour,  besides  that  of  wheat,  will,  under 
similar  circumstances,  undergo  panary  fer- 
mentation ;  but  the  result  is  a  heavy,  unpala- 
table, and  often  indigestible  bread;  so  that  the 
addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  flour  is 
almost  always  had  recourse  to.  It  is  the  gluten 
in  wheat  which  thus  peculiarly  fits  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  tough  and  elastic  viscidity  which  it  con- 
fers upon  the  dough. 

Wheat  flour  is  composed  chiefly  of  starch 
and  gluten ;  the  proportion  of  these  and  other 
substances  which  it  contains,  according  to 
Vogel,  are — 

Starch  -       - 88*0 

Gluten  .......  14-0 

Gummy  laffar      .       -       .       -       .    A*0 
Vegetable  albumen       -       -       -       -    1*5 

Sir  H.  Davy  states,  that  wheat  sown  in  au- 
tumn contains  77  per  cent  of  starch,  and  10 
of  gluten ;  while  that  sown  in  spring  yields  70 
of  starch  and  24  of  gluten.  The  wheat  of  the 
south  of  Europe  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  gluten  than  that  of  the  north ;  and  hence  its 
peculiar  fitness  for  making  ma(?aroni  and  ver- 
micelli. Oats  yielded,  according  to  Davy^s 
analysis,  59  of  starch,  6  of  gluten,  and  2  of 
saccharine  matter ;  while  the  same  quantity  of 
rye  gave  only  6-1  parts  of  starch,  and  half  a 
part  of  gluten. 

Like  all  other  farinaceous  substances,  bread 
is  very  nourishing,  on  account  of  the  gluten 
which  it  contains ;  but  if  eaten  too  freely,  it  is 
productive  of  acidity,  which  deranges  the  in- 
testines, and  lays  the  foundation  of  dyspepsia. 
Stale  bread,  in  every  respect,  deserves  the  pre- 
ference over  that  which  is  newly  baked ;  and 
persons  troubled  with  flatulency,  cramp  of  the 
stomach,  or  indigestion,  should  abstain  from 
new  bread,  and  particularly  from  hot  rolls. 
Bread  made  from  the  best  flour  is  necessarily 
costly,  but  is  more  wholesome  for  those  per- 
sons who  are  liable  to  a  relaxed  state  of  the 
bowels.  Brown  bread,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  desirable  for  persons  whose 
habit  of  body  is  of  the  contra^r  nature :  but 
there  is  an  intermediate  kind  made  from  flour, 
in  which  the  finer  portion  of  the  bran  is  retain- 
ed, called  locally  **  seconds,"  which  is  prefer- 
able to  either  of  the  above.  {Quar,  Jowr.  Jgr, 
vol.  ix.  p.  585.)  It  is  a  prevailing  idea  that 
yeast  reproduces  itself,  just  as  seeds  reproduce 
similar  seeds.  But  chemical  investigation  has 
shown  that  such  an  opinion  is  not  to  be  enter- 
tained.   See  Ybabt. 

The  species  of  bread  in  common  use  in  a 
codntry  depends  partly  on^the  taste  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  more  on  the* sort  of  grain  suita- 
ble for  its  soil.  The  superiority  of  wheat  to 
all  other  farinaceous  plants  in  the  manufacture 
of  bread  is  so  very  great,  that  wherever  it  is 
easily  and  successfully  cultivated,  wheaten 
bread  is  used  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion  of 
most  others.  Where,  however,  the  soil  or  cli- 
mate is  less  favourable  to  its  growth,  rye,  oats, 
6cc^  are  used  in  its  stead.  A  very  great  change 
for  the  better  has,  in  this  respect,  taken  place 
in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  century.    It  is 
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mentioned  by  Harrison,  in  his  Deteriptvm  of 
England  (p.  168),  that  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
Vin.  the  gentry  had  wheat  sufficient  for  their 
own  tables,  bat  that  their  households  and  poor 
neighbours  were  usually  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  household-book  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  that  in  1596  rye  bread  and  oatmeal 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  ser- 
vants, even  in  great  families,  in  the  southern 
counties.  In  1626  barley  bread  was  the  usual 
ordinary  food  oC  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 
At  the  Revolution,  the  wheat  produced  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  estimated  by  Mr.  King 
and  Dr.  Davenant  to  amount  to  1,750,000  quar- 
ters. (Davenaiit't  Worktj  roL  ii.  p.  217.)  Mr. 
Charles  Smith,  the  very  well  informed  author 
of  the  Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1758,  states  that  in  his  time  wheat 
had  become  much  more  generally  the  food  of 
the  common  people  than  it  had  been  in  1689 ; 
but  he  adds  (2d  edit  p.  182.  Lond.  1766),  that, 
notwithstanding  this  increase,  some  very  intel- 
ligent inquirers  were  of  opinion  that  even  then 
not  more  than  half  the  people  of  England  fed 
on  wheat  Mr.  Smith's  own  estimate,  which 
is  very  carefxiUy  drawn  up,  is  a  little  higher ; 
fbr,  taking  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  1760,  at  6,000,000,  he  supposes  that 
3,750,000  were  consumers  of  wheat,  739,000 
of  barley,  888,000  of  rye,  and  623,000  of  oat 
bread.  He  further  supposed  that  they  indivi- 
dually consumed — the  first  class,  1  qr.  of  wheat; 
the  second,  1  qr.  and  3  bushels  of  barley;  the 
third,  1  qr.  and  1  bushel  of  rye;  and  the  fourth, 
2  qrs.  and  7  bushels  of  oats.  About  the  mid- 
die  of  last  century,  hardly  any  wheat  was  used 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  In  Cum- 
berland the  principal  families  used  only  a 
small  quantity  about  Christmas.  The  crust  of 
the  goose-pie,  with  which  almost  every  table 
in  the  county  is  then  supplied,  was,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  almost  uniformly  made  of 
barley  meal.  (Eden,  On  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  564.) 
Every  one  knows  how  inapplicable  these 
statements  are  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  England  at  the  present  time.  Wbeaten 
bread  is  now  almost  universally  made  nse  of 
in  towns  and  villages,  and  almost  ever3rwhere 
in  the  country.  Barley  is  no  longer  used ;  oats 
are  employed  for  bread  only  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island ;  and  the  consumption  of 
lye  bread  is  comparatively  inconsiderable. 
The  produce  of  the  wheat  crops  has  been,  at 
the  very  least,  trebled  since  1760.  And  if  to 
this  immense  increase  in  the  supply  of  wheat 
we  add  the  still  more  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  supply  of  butcher's  meat  (see  Cattle), 
the  fact  of  a  very  signal  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  population,  in  respect  of  food, 
will  be  obvious.  *When  flour  is  converted 
into  bread,  it  is  found,  on  weighing  it  when 
taken  from  the  oven,  that  it  has  increased  from 
28  to  34  per  cent  in  weight  (3  lbs.  of  flonr 
make  3  lbs.  10  oz.  of  dough) ;  but  when  it  has 
been  kept  thirty-six  hours,  that  which  had 
gained  28  will  lose  about  4  per  cent  There 
are,  however,  several  circumstances  which 
influence  the  quantity  of  bread  obtained  from 
a  given  weight  of  flour,  such  as  the  season  in 
vhich  the  wheat  was  grown  and  the  age  of  the 
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flour:  the  better  the  flour  is,  and  the  older, 
within  certain  limits,  the  larger  is  the  quantity 
of  the  bread  produced. 

According  to  the  assize  acts,  a  sack  of  floor 
weighing  280  lbs.  is  supposed  capable  of  being 
baked  into  80  quartern  loaves;  one-fii\h  of  the 
loaf  being  supposed  to  consist  of  water  and 
salt,  and  four-fiAhs  of  flour.  But  the  number 
of  loaves  that  may  be  made  ftom  a  sack  of 
flour  depends  entirely  on  its  goodness.  Good 
flour  requires  more  water  than  bad  floor. 
Sometimes  82,  83,  and  even  86  loaves  hare 
been  made  from  a  sack  of  flour,  and  sometimes 
hardly  80 ;  96  are  generally  made,  at  4  lbs. 
6  oz.  before  going  into  the  oven,  by  the  London 
bakers. 

It  is  well  known  that  hm^-made  bread  and 
baket'e  bread  are  very  difierent ;  the  former  is 
usually  sweeter,  lighter,  and  more  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  will  keep  well  for  three  weeks, 
especially  if  a  little  rye  meal  is  mixed  with  it; 
the  latter,  if  eaten  soon  after  it  has  cooled,  is 
pleasant  and  spongy;  but  if  kept  more  than 
two  or  three  days,  it  becomes  harsh  and  onpa* 
latable,  and  mouldy.  Small  quantities  of 
alum  are  invariably  used  by  the  London 
bakers,  with  the  view  of  whitening  or  bleach- 
ing the  bread;  for  it  will  be  observed,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  flour  which 
is  used,  home-made  bread  is  always  of  a  com* 
paratively  dingy  hue.  By  some  respectable 
bakers  it  was  formerly  in  extensive  use,  and 
might  still  be  used,  with  perfect  safety ;  for  in 
so  small  a  quantity  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
alum  to  1  cwt  of  flour,  it  could  not  be  in  the 
least  degree  injurious.  According  to  Mr.  A^ 
cum  {On  the  Jdulteration  of  Food),  the  requisite 
quantity  of  alum  for  this  purpose  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  flour.  The  mealman, 
he  says,  makes  difierent  sorts  of  flour  from  the 
same  kind  of  grain.  The  best  flour  is  chidy 
used  for  biscuits  and  pastry,  and  the  inferior 
kinds  for  bread.  In  London,  no  fewer  than 
five  kinds  of  wheaten  flour  are  brought  into 
the  market ;  they  are  called  fine  flour,  seconds, 
middlings,  coarse  middlings,  and  twenty* 
penny. 

Beans  and  peas  are  also,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  frequently  ground  up  with 
London  flour.  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum 
used  is  from  three  to  four  ounces  to  the  sack 
of  flour  of  240  lbs.  Alum  may  easily  be  de- 
tected in  bread,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  it, 
pressing  out  the  water,  boiling  it  away  to  one- 
third,  allowing  it  to  cool,  filtering  it  through 
paper,  and  adding  to  the  clear  liquor  some 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime  (chloride  of  cakwm). 
If  considerable  muddiness  now  appear,  it  l^ 
proof  of  adulteration,  and  none  other  can  well 
be  suspected  than  alum.  Another  article  oc- 
casionally employed  in  bread  and  ginger-bread 
making  is  carbonate  of  ammonia.  As  it  is 
wholly  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  none 
remains  in  the  baked  loaf.  It  renders  the 
bread  light,  and  perhaps  neutralizes  any  acid 
that  may  have  been  formed  (exclusive  of  ca^ 
bonic  acid);  but  it  is  too  dear  to  be  mnch 
employed.  To  some  kinds  of  biscuits  it  gives 
a  peculiar  shortness,  and  a  few  of  the  mod 
celebrated  manufacturers  use  it  laigely.  A^ 
cording  to  Mr.  £.  Davy^  bread,  especially  that 
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of  iodifferent  floor,  is  materially  improved  by 
tbe  addition  of  a  Utile  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
ia  tbe  proportion  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains  to 
the  potind  of  floor;  it  requires  to  be  very  in- 
Qmately  mixed  with  the  floor.  Salt,  which,  in 
small  qoantity,  is  absolotely  necessary  to  the 
flaroar  of  the  bread,  is  osed  by  fraudulent 
persons  as  an  adulteration ;  for  a  large  portion 
of  it  added  to  dough  imparts  to  it  the  quality 
of  absorbing  and  retaining  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  it  otherwise  would,  thus 
making  the  loaf  heavier.  The  taste  of  such 
bread  is  a  sufficient  index  to  its  bad  quality. 
It  is  rough  in  its  grain.  {Dome$tie  Economy, 
voLi.)  A  long  list  of  other  articles  which 
are  said  to  be  osed  in  the  adulteration  of  bread 
night  be  given,  but  no  advantage  could  result 
from  such  a  statement 

Making  bread  at  home  is  an  operation  very 
easy  of  acquirement;  and,  doubtless,  most  of 
our  farming  friends  are  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing worthy  helpmates  or  experienced  servants 
who  provide  the  families  with  this  daily  ne- 
cessary. To  soch  a  practical  method  of  per- 
forming the  art  would  be  deemed  needless; 
bat  others  of  oor  readers,  who  may  not  have 
considered  the  expediency  of  this  bread,  its 
superior  salobrity,  its  decided  economy,  and 
the  feasibility  of  its  preparation,  may  be  pleased 
to  meet  with  its  details.  We  may  refer  them, 
therefore,  to  the  Quar,  Joum,  of  Jgr»  (vol.  ix. 
pp.  SS9  and  583),  a  work  which  is  probably  in 
the  hands  of  the  greater  number  of  the  British 
farmers;  or  they  may  consult  with  advantage 
any  of  the  works  cited  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle, for  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go 
into  tbe  particulars.  The  writer  there  states, 
that  the  addition  of  potatoes  is  wholbr  unne- 
cessary, unless  it  be  the  intention  of  a  house- 
wife that  her  product  shall  resemble  that  of 
the  baker  in  insipidity  and  whiteness ;  both 
qualities  will  result  from  the  use  of  that  root, 
which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
all  bread  that  is  purchased.  Notwithstanding 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  use  of  potatoes, 
it  has  been  proved,  by  careful  calculation^  that 
although  even  a  third  part  of  the  flour  be 
exchanged  for  potatoes,  so  immense  is  the 
qaantity  of  water  which  they  contain,  that  the 
sQbstitate  would  cause  a  loss  rather  than  a 
gain. 

StAttUmte  far  wheat  >Iour.— Various  sub- 
sunces  have  been  used  for  bread,  instead  of 
wheat  In  the  year  1629-80,  when  there  was  a 
deanh  in  England,  bread  was  made  in  London 
of  turnips.  And  again  in  1693,  when  corn 
*a8  rcry  dear,  a  great  quantity  of  turnip  bread 
was  m»ie  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
^t  Fvticniarly  in  Essex.  The  process  is,  to 
pat  the  turnips  into  a  kettle  over  a  slow  fire, 
till  they  become  soft ;  they  are  then  taken  out, 
^Bcettd,  and  drained  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
aAerwaids  mashed  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
^^t  of  floor,  and  kneaded  with  yeast,  salt, 
ud  a  little  warm  water.  A  series  of  interest- 
j^  eiperiments  were  made  some  y^rs  ago 
^  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
*^  were  the  best  substimtes  for  wheaten 
^r  in  tbe  composition  of  diffierent  kinds  of 
TOd.  For  this  purpose,  all  the  sorts  of  grain, 
aceoamoaly  sold  in  the  markets  in  London 


were  procnred,  ground  into  meal,  and  baked 
in  various  proportions  into  bread;  such  as 
wheat,  rye,  rice,  barley,  buckwheat,  maize, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes.  Many  of  these 
form  the  principal  nourishment  of  mankind 
in  various  countries.  Buckwheat,  made  ipio 
thin  cakes,  is  the  chief  article  of  food  in  Bre- 
tagne  and  parts  of  Normandy.  Rice  nourishes, 
probably,  more  human  beings  in  the  East  than 
all  other  articles  of  food  taken  together ;  and, 
for  its  bulk,  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  nutri- 
tious of  all  the  sorts  of  grain.  Maize  is  a 
principal  article  throughout  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  made  into  bread  in  Italy  and  in 
America.  Peas  and  beans  have  rarely,  it  is 
believed,  been  used  alone  as  bread;  but,  it  is 
suspected,  they  enter  largely,  though  clandes- 
tinely, into  its  composition  in  various  districts. 

To  ascertain  the  respective  qualities  of  all 
these  grains,  and  to  discover  their  operation 
on  each  other,  in  correcting  by  means  of  one 
the  defects  of  another,  would  be  an  inquiry 
deserving  great  attention,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  experimentally  investigated.  With  al- 
most all  the  several  kinds  of  grain  enumerated, 
experiments  were  made  on  seventy  sorts  of 
bread.  But  as  all  these  sorts  were  made  at 
once,  by  several  bakers,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
amined at  the  same  time,  the  execution,  it  is 
observed,  was  by  no  means  such  as  gave  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  who  instituted  the  in- 
quiry, satisfaction.  One  general  result,  how- 
ever, was,  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  loaves 
then  exhibited,  were  too  bad  for  human  food 
in  times  of  scarcity ;  and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  though  at  first  a  change  may  prove  dis- 
agreeable, yet  the  practice  of  a  few  days  soon 
reconciles  the  stomach  to  almost  any  species 
of  food,  by  which,  at  least  in  tbe  same  country, 
other  individuals  can  be  supported.  These 
experiments  were  followed  by  others,  which  I 
will  explain  under  distinct  heads. 

Rice, — Of  all  the  mixtures,  none  has  made 
bread  equally  good  with  rice,  not  ground,  but 
boiled  quite  soft,  and  then  mixed  with  wheaten 
flour.  One-third  rice  and  two-thirds  wheat 
make  good  bread ;  but  one-fourth  rice  makes 
a  bread  superior  to  any  that  can  be  eaten,  better 
even  than  all  of  wheat;  and  as  the  gain  in 
baking  is  more  than  of  wheat  alone  (since  rice 
contains  85  per  cent  of  starch),  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  nutritive  quality.  Rice  bread 
thus  formed  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  very 
agreeable ;  but,  as  the  proportion  of  gluten  is 
considerably  less  than  in  wheaten  bread,  it  is 
less  nutritive.  Excellent  biscuits  are  formed 
of  the  mixture. 

Potatoe$, — ^The  experiments  made  with  this 
root  were  similar.  It  makes  a  pleasant  pala* 
table  bread  with  wheat  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third,  but  one-fourth  still  lighter  and  better. 
Specimens  of  barley  and  potatoes,  and  also  of 
oats  and  the  same  root,  made  into  bread,  were 
submitted  to  the  Board,  which  promise  well. 
In  some  cases  the  potato  was  not  boiled,  bat 
merely  grated  down  into  a  pulp  and  mixed 
with  wheaten  flour,  in  which  mode  it  made 
excellent  bread.  It  has  been  found  by  other 
trials,  that  good  bread  may  be  made  from 
equal  quantities  of  flour  and  potato  meal, 
which  has  been  greatly  the  practice  in  those 
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countries  most  remarkable  for  the  plentiAil 
culture  of  the  potato. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  to 
combine  the  meal  of  whea^  barley,  oat,  bean, 
and  pea  flour  with  vegetable  substances,  and 
which  have  been  found  to  produce  very  whole- 
some and  nutritive  bread. 

Using  the  potatoes  after  boiling,  steaming,  or 
baking,  and  reducing  them  into  a  sort  of  pow- 
der, seems,  however,  to  be  the  most  ready  me- 
thod of  making  them  into  bread. 

Oatt* — It  appears,  from  some  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Richard  Pearson  of  Birmingham, 
that  oats  answer  better  mixed  with  potatoes 
than  has  been  commonly  apprehended. 

He  found  that  three  pints  (dry  measure)  of 
fine  oatmeal,  three  pints  of  seconds  flour,  and 
one  quart  of  potato  pulp  kneaded  into  a  dough, 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  yeast,  salt,  and  milk 
and  water,  made  a  bread  of  excellent  quality. 

Barley. — Mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
wheat,  or  one-fourth  potatoes  and  three-fourths 
barley,  barley  bread  is  good.  The  following 
method  of  making  bread  of  wheat  and  barley 
flour  has  been  strongly  recommended.  To 
four  bushels  of  wheat  ground  to  one  sort  of 
flour,  extracting  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
the  coarser  bran,  add  3}  bushels  of  barley 
flour.  The  oven  should  be  hotter  than  when 
bread  is  made  of  wheat  alone ;  and  the  loaves 
should  remain  in  the  oven  about  two  hours  or 
ifiore.  The  ofial  of  the  barley  is  good  food 
for  hogs.  This  bread  appears  to  be  improved 
by  being  baked  in  half-gallon  loaves. 

i{ye.— In  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  a 
mixture  of  rye  and  wheat  is  reckoned  an  ex- 
cellent species  of  bread.  In  Nottinghamshire 
even  opulent  farmers  consume  one-third  wheat, 
one-third  rye,  and  one-third  barley ;  but  their 
labourers  do  not  relish  it.  As  rye  is  well 
known  to  be  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  grain, 
its  consumption  camuot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. The  astringent  quality  of  rice,  mixed 
with  rye,  corrects  the  laxative  quality  of  the 
latter,  and  makes  it  equally  strong  and  nourish- 
ing with  the  same  weight  of  common  wheaten 
l)read.  The  principal  objection  to  rye  is  the 
circumstance  of  the  grain  being  sometimes 
ergotted,  which  renders  the  bread  unwhole- 
some. 

Indian  Com, — ^The  flour  of  maize  or  Indian 
com,  by  itself,  makes  a  heavy  bread.  The 
right  mode  of  manufacturing  it  is  to  boil  the 
flour  to  the  consistency  of  paste,  and  then, 
when  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  it  makes  a  most 
excellent  bread.  If  used  by  itself,  it  is  said  to 
have  at  first  a  laxative  efiect,  but  that  dimi- 
nishes by  use,  and  at  any  rate  can  easily  be 
corrected  by  a  mixture  either  of  barley  or  rice. 
It  is  stated,  on  very  respectable  authority,  as 
the  general  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela.ware,  and 
Kentucky,  where  Indian  com  is  raised  in  the 
largest  quantity,  and  applied  to  the  greatest 
variety  of  uses,  that  rather  more  nutriment  is 
contained  in  a  bushel  of  Indian  com  than  of 
wheat.  In  the  four  states  above-mentioned  it 
constitutes  the  almost  entire  food  of  the  labour- 
ing class  of  the  people,  and  has  supplanted  the 
use  of  wheaten  bread.  i 
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There  are  several  sorts  of  Indian  corn  In 
America.  The  yellow  flinty  corn  is  reckoued 
the  sweetest  and  most  nutritive.  The  white 
ground  corn  of  the  southern  states  makes  the 
fairest,  but  considerably  the  weakest  floor. 
Of  this  last  species  there  is  one  variety  called 
the  flour-com,  which  is  scarce,  bttt  very  valu- 
able. 

BuekwhtaL^-^Thin  is  not  kiln-dried,  bot  dried 
in  the  sun,  being  reaped  in  October,  a  month 
remarkably  dry  and  serene  in  America.  The 
husk  is  taken  ofi"  by  what  is  called  mnning  it 
through  the  mill-stones.  The  farinaceous  part 
of  the  grain  is  then  easily  separated  from  the 
husk  by  winnowing;  and,  being  afterwards 
ground  fine,  forms  an  agreeable  and  outritire 
aliment,  and  may  be  made  into  bread  vilh 
wheat  flour  or  other  substances. 

Beant  and  p?a».— When  these  are  used  as 
bread,  in  some  places  the  flour  is  steeped  in 
water  to  take  ofi"  the  harsh  flavour,  and  aAer> 
wards,  when  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  the  taste 
is  hardly  to  be  perceived.  Specimens  of  very 
good  bread  have  been  produced,  mixed  as  fo^ 
lows : — 1  lb.  bean  flour,  1  lb.  potatoes,  and  4 
lbs.  of  wheat  flour.  The  flour  or  meal  both  of 
beans  and  peas,  by  being  boiled,  prev  ious  to 
its  being  mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  incorpo- 
rates more  easily  with  that  article,  and  is  pro- 
bably much  more  wholesome  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

Bran  may  in  times  of  scarcity  be  advan- 
tageonsly  employed  in  the  making  of  common 
household  bread;  this  is  eflTected  byprevioosl/ 
boiling  the  bran  in  water,  and  then  adding  the 
whole  decoction  in  the  dough ;  thus  the  bran 
will  be  sufficiently  softened  and  divested  of  its 
dry  hijpky  ^luality,  while  the  nutritive  pan, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  an  essential  oil, 
is  duly  prepared  for  food.  It  is  asserted,  that 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  bread,  by  the 
addition  of  one-fourth  bran,  or  lilbs.  Uot 
of  bran  to  56  lbs.  of  flour,  is  from  34  lbs.  to 
36  lbs.  of  bread  beyond  what  is  produced  by 
the  common  mode. 

Dr.  Davison  considers  that  there  are  many 
vegetables  which  would  aflbrd  wholesome 
nutriment  either  by  boiling  or  drying  and 
grinding  them,  or  by  both  these  processes. 
Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned,  perhaps,  the 
tops  and  bark  of  gooseberry  trees,  holly,  haw- 
thorn, and  gorse.  The  inner  bark  of  the  elm 
may  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  gruel ;  and 
the  roots  of  fera,  and  probably  those  of  many 
other  plants,  such  as  some  of  the  grasses,  and 
clovers,  might  yield  nourishment,  either  by 
4>oiling,  baking,  and  separating  the  fibres  from 
the  pulp,  or  by  extracting  the  starch  from 
those  wnich  possess  an  acrid  mucilage,  such 
as  the  white  bryony.  If,  in  these  days  of  im- 
proved chemical  knowledge,  a  quartern  loaf 
of  very  good  bread  can  be  made  out  of  a  deal 
board  (see  Quart,  Rev,  No.  civ.,  quoted  also  in 
Q^art,  Joum,  ofjgr,  vol.  v.  p.  626),  there  is  no 
reason  why  many  of  our  native  herbs  and 
shmbs,  which  are  now  comparatively  useless, 
should  not,  as  their  various  nutritive  proper* 
ties  become  better  known,  be  turned  to  consi- 
derable advantage  in  the  production  of  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  cheap  and  whole- 
some food.    There  are  many  other  6ubstance5 
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vliich  may  be  formed,  by  a  proportionate  ad- 
mixture of  wheaten  flour,  into  palatable  bread, 
lad  adyanta^eously  employed  in  the  manafac- 
tore  of  this  indispensable  article  of  human 
SQstenaoce.  {BrafuU*$  Diet*  of  Seienet  and  Art  ; 
ItCMack't  Com.  Diet,;  Penny  Cyc.  vol.  v.; 
Wdlkh't  Doma,  Encye.) 

BREAD -ROOT  (^Pmralea  etadenta),  A 
shrabby  or  herbaceous  perennial  plant  found 
(m  the' derated  plains  of  the  Missouri.  Its 
iGOts  are  eaten  both  raw  and  boiled,  the  latter 
being  the  most  common  way  of  cooking  it 
adopted  by  the  Indians.  By  cultivation  it  is 
Dade  to  produce  abundant  crops.  The  taste 
of  the  root  is  rather  insipid,  its  texture  being 
lamiaated,  always  tenacious,  solid,  but  never 
^oaeeoos,  like  the  potato.  It  is  somewhat 
medicinal,  operating  as  a  diuretic. 

Other  species  of  Pworalea  are  also  found  on 
ibe  Missouri  and  tributaries,  among  which  are 
die  P.  cancKcni,  and  P.  nupi^ora,  both  of  which 
are  described  as  having  large,  tuberous,  and 
ramified  roots.  The  last  species  is  known 
smong  the  Canadian  boatmen  by  the  name  of 
•  Pomme  dc  Prairie,**  or  meadow  potato.  The 
P.  kMteoUta^  or  eUiptieOy  grows  in  great  quan- 
tities together  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Mis- 
scari,  from  the  river  Platte  to  the  mountains, 
ilovering  in  July  and  August  Tt  sends  up 
shoots  in  erery  direction  through  the  sand,  in 
vhich  soil  it  Is  exclusively  met  with.  The 
stem  'a  about  a  foot  high  and  the  leaves  aro- 
matic vhen  bruised.  The  P.  hpinelhu  is 
foQnd  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida,  though 
Dot  in  abimdance.  It  is  a  very  singular  plant, 
the  leaves  being  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  be 
distingaished  from  the  petiole,  and  two  or  three 
inches  long,  extremely  deciduous,  when  dry. 
The  P.  virgata  is  met  with  in  West  Florida. 
With  Tery  few  exception;^,  says  Nuttall,  this 
j^ans  of  idants  producing  esculent  roots  is 
indigenous  to  North  America  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

BREAKING  (Goth,  brikan,-  Sax.  bnetxcm), 
la  raral  economy,  the  bringing  of  an  animal 
aader  subjection.  The  breaking  of  a  coll  is 
connnonly,  especially  for  race-horses,  com- 
^nced  when  he  is  much  too  young ;  for  this, 
^3  for  all  other  breeds  of  horses,  too  much 
elation  and  gentleness  can  hardly  be  used. 
(DanrilL  On  Trammg),  Of  dogs,  spaniels 
Jhoold  begin  to  be  broken  in  at  five  or  six 
Bonihs  old.  The  water-spaniel,  according  to 
^  Harkham,  as  soon  as  **  even  when  you  first 
»eae  him;"  and, according  to  Blaine  (Encyc. 
iB»n!  i^porff),  the  education  of  a  pointer  or  a 
s«<%r  should  commence  at  five  or  six  months. 

BREAKING  UP.    A  term  that  is  often  ap- 
plied to  such  lands  as  are  ploughed  firom  leys, 
«  *hich  are  cut  or  pared  for  the  purpose  of 
cmsbarned. 

BSEAgrr-PLATE.  The  strap  of  leather 
4at  nras  from  one  side  of  the  saddle  to  the 
«Jwro7cr  the  horse's  breast,  in  order  to  keep 
tte  saddle  tight,  and  hinder  it  from  sliding 
backvards. 

B8EA8T8.    Pact  of  the  bows  of  a  saddle. 

BREED  (Sax.  brcMn).  A  sort  or  variety 
of  anr  kind  of  live-stock.  The  breeds  of  most 
aoaestic  animals  are  numerous,  and  distin- 
guished by  certain  invariable  marks  or  ap- 


pearances peculiar  to  each,  as  in  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  swine.    See  these  different  heads. 

BREEDER.  In  agriculture,  a  farmer  whd 
is  much  employed  in  breeding  and  rearing 
animals  of  any  of  the  domestic  kinds. 

BREEDING  IN  AND  IN.  The  breeding 
from  close  relations.  "This  plan  "  says  Pro- 
fessor Youatt  (Cattk,  p.  525),  <'has  many, 
advantages  to  a  certain  extent  It  may  be 
pursued  until  the  excellent  form  and  quality 
of  the  breed  are  developed  and  established.  It 
was  the  source  whence  sprung  the  fine  canle 
and  sheep  of  Bakewell,  and  the  superior  cattle 
of  Colling ;  but  disadvantages  attend  breeding 
4n  and  in,'  and  to  it  must  be  traced  the  speedy 
degeneracy,  the  absolute  disappearance  of  the 
new  Leicester  cattle,  and  in  the  hands  of  many 
an  agriculturist,  the  impairment  of  constitution 
and  decreased  value  of  the  new  Leicester 
sheep  and  the  short-homed  beasts.  It  has 
therefore  become  a  kind  of  principle  with  the 
agriculturist  to  effect  some  change  in  his  stock 
every  second  or  third  year :  and  that  change 
is  most  conveniently  effected  by  introducing  a 
new  bull  or  ram.  These  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  same  sort,  coming  from  a 
similar  pasturage  and  climate,  but  possessing 
no  relationship,  or  at  most  a  very  distant  one, 
to  the  stock  to  which  he  is  introduced."  These 
remarks  apply  to  all  descriptions  of  live-stock. 
In  cattle,  as  well  as  in  the  human  species,  de- 
fects of  organization  and  permanent  derange- 
ments of  function  obtain,  and  are  banded 
down  when  the  relationship  is  close.  In  Spain 
the  deformed  and  feeble  state  of  the  aristocracy 
arises  from  the  alliances  being  confined  to 
the  same  class ;  whilst  in  England,  which  can 
boast  the  finest  aristocracy  in  the  world,  the 
higher  classes  are  improved  by  constant  alli- 
ances being  formed  with  the  daughters  of 
inferior  classes,  where  wealth  has  been  accu- 
mulated. See  the  heads,  Cattlk^  Honsii 
Shxkp,  dec. 

BREEDING-PONDS.  Such  ponds  as  are 
employed  for  breeding  fish.  The  qualities  of 
a  pond,  to  make  it  profitable  for  breeding  fish, 
are  very  different  from  those  which  are  sufii- 
eient  for  the  feeding  of  them ;  inasmuch  as 
some  particular  ponds  serve  only  for  one  of 
these  purposes,  and  others  for  the  other ;  and 
scarcely  ever  the  same  pond  is  found  to  an- 
swer for  both.  In  general  it  is  much  more 
rare  to  find  a  good  breeding-pond  than  a  good 
feeding  one.  The  indications  of  a  good  breed- 
ing-pond are  these, — ^a  considerable  quantity 
of  rushes  and  grass  about  its  sides,  with  gra« 
velly  shoals,  such  as  horse-ponds  usually 
have.  The  spawn  of  fish  is  prodigiously  great 
in  quantity ;  and  where  it  succeeds,  one' fish  is 
able  to  produce  some  millions.  Thus,  in  one 
of  these  breeding-ponds,  two  or  three  melters 
and  as  many  spawners  will,  in  a  very  little 
time,  stock  the  whole  country.  When  these 
ponds  are  not  meant  entirely  for  breeding,  but 
the  owner  wishes  to  have  the  fish  grow  to 
some  size  in  them,  tne  method  is  to  thin  their 
numbers ;  for  they  would  otherwise  starve  one 
another.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  put  in 
other  fish  that  will  prey  upon  the  young,  and 
thin  them  in  the  quickest  manner.  Eels  and 
perch  are  the  most  useful  on  this  account,  be- 
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cause  they  prey  not  only  apon  the  spawn 
itself,  but  upon  the  young  fry  from  the  first 
hatching  to  the  time  they  are  of  a  considerable 
size.  Some  fish  are  observed  to  breed  indifier- 
ently  in  all  kinds  of  waters ;  of  this  nature  are 
the  roach,  pike,  and  perch. 

The  introduction  of  certain  voracious  fish, 
such  as  the  pike  or  pickarel,  into  ponds  or 
lakes  well  stocked  with  trout,  white  and  yellow 
perch,  &C.,  has  been  attended  with  serious 
consequences,  and  even  led  to  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  some  kinds  and  the  diminution  of 
all.  The  mischief  in  such  cases  has  perhaps 
been  less  owing  to  the  exceeding  voracity  of 
the  pike  or  pickarel,  than  to  its  habits  of 
thrusting  itself  into  the  shallows  and  retired 
breeding  places  of  other  fish,  and  there  break- 
ing up  Uie  spawn  or  devouring  the  small-fry, 
without  allowing  them  a  chance  to  live  or  in- 
crease. The  trout  contents  itself  with  preying 
upon  such  bait  as  it  can  catch  away  from  the 
shallows,  leaving  the  breeding  places  and 
spawn  of  other  fish  undisturbed.  Hence,  in 
lakes  where  plenty  of  bait  is  seen  along  the 
shores,  trout  may  be  found  in  abundance  and 
in  fine  condition.  Trout  and  perch  both  mul- 
tiply in  the  same  ponds  or  lakes,  provided  no 
pike  or  pickarel  be  present 

BREWING.  The  process  of  obtaining  the 
saccharine  solution  from  mall,  or  other  mat- 
ters, and  converting  this  solution  into  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  ale,  porter,  or  beer.  There  is  little 
doabt  of  the  antiquity  of  this  art  The  Egyp- 
tians are  said  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
beer.  The  early  Germans,  and  our  Saxon 
forefathers,  were  as  fond  of  beer  as  the  mo- 
dem citizens  of  Lubec  and  Rostock  are  now, 
or  the  English  of  ail  ages.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary, in  this  work,  to  go  deeply  into,  the  de- 
scription of  a  process  which  most  country 
persons  understand  so  well.  The  directions 
may  be  divided  into  several  heads.  1.  The 
grinding  of  the  malt:  in  this  there  is,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  brewing,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion ;  some  prefer  it  ground 
between  stones,  others  crushed  by  rollers; 
some  prefer  a  fine  grist,  others  a  coarse  one. 
2.  The  mashing  is  usually  performed  in  a 
vessel  of  wood,  with  a  false  bottom  pierced 
full  of  holes ;  on  this  bottom  the  malt  is  laid ; 
the  water  is  then  admitted,  which,  for  pale  ale, 
or  pale  spirits,  should  be  of  the  temperature 
of  from  170**  to  186®,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity mashed ;  the  heat  being  increased  as  the 
mass  diminishes.  For  porter,  not  higher  than 
165**,  or  lower  than  166°.  For  the  second 
mash,  an  increased  temperature  of  16°  or  80° 
will  be  advisable.  For  the  first  mash:  for 
every  quarter  of  malt,  a  barrel  and  a  half  of 
water  may  be  used,  and  the  grist  well  mixed 
with  the  water.  The  mash  is  permitted  to 
rest  for  some  time,  and  then  allowed  to  run 
off*  into  an  auderback,  whence  it  is  pumped 
into  the  boiler,  where  it  is  raised  to  the  boiling 
temperature.  When  the  wort  is  sufficiently 
drained  from  the  mash-tub,  another  portion  of 
hot  water  is  added  for  a  second  mash.  The 
hops  are  next  added,  and  the  boiling  is  com- 
pleted, which  in  general  requires  an  hour  and 
a  half,  «  or  until  the  wort  breaks  bright  from 
the  hops,  when  a  sample  is  taken  from  the 
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copper."  The  wort  is  let  off  into  eoolere. 
either  of  wood  or  iron ;  where,  when  sufficient* 
ly  cooled,  or  else  in  proper  fermenting  tuns, 
the  yeast  or  barm  is  added.  The  fermentaiiott 
speedily  begins ;  and  when  it  is  thought  that  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  alcohol  is  formed,  the 
fermentation  is  stopped,  and  the  yeast  is  sepa- 
rated by  running  it  into  smaller  vessels,  and 
skimming  ofi"  the  barm ;  or  else  by  allowing 
it  to  run  off  from  the  bung-holes  of  the  casks, 
which  are,  for  this  purpose,  kept  completely 
filled.  A  small  portion  of  salt  is  commonly 
added,  and,  occasionally,  especially  by  the 
professional  brewer,  a  portion  of  isinglass  or 
other  finings.  In  all  these  operations,  cleanli- 
ness is  a  most  essential  part,  for  without  this 
it  is  impossible  to  have  good  beer. 

The  quantity  of  hops  to  be  added  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  beer.  4  lbs.  to  the 
quarter  of  malt  is  sufficient  for  beer  for  present 
use,  and  from  this  to  28  lbs.  have  been  used 
for  beer  for  long  keeping,  as  for  exporta- 
tion, 6cc, 

The  temperature  of  the  fermentation  sbonid 
range  between  66°  and  62°.  Not  more  than 
60°  for  ale  wort,  nor  more  than  ^2°  for  porter. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  good, 
sound,  healthy,  and  new  yeast, — ^and  of  this 
about  2  lbs.  per  barrel  are  commonly  needed. 
Good  malt  and  hops,  of  course,  are  requisite; 
but  the  quality  of  the  water  is  not  of  so  mnch 
consequence  as  is  very  often  considered  to  he 
the  case.  Some  of  the  best  ales  in  England 
are  brewed  either  with  soA  or  with  bard  water, 
and  from  rivers,  or  springs,  or  ponds.  From 
those  issuing  from  the  Umestones  of  Notting- 
hamshire, the  chalks  of  Dorsetshire,  the  clays 
of  Staffordshire,  the  gravels  and  sands  of  Sur- 
rey and  Middlesex,  is  made  some  of  the  most 
excellent  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
quantity  of  alcohol,  upon  an  average,  in  brown 
stout  is  about  6-80,  in  ale  8*88,  and  in  small 
beer  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  (Brandt,)  Beer 
came  under  the  excise  in  the  year  1643,  but 
the  duties  were  repealed  in  1830.  The  ex- 
portation of  beer  from  England  was  in^ 


1880 
1839 
1834 


10,91S 
11,330 
10,406 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  wort,  when  it  is 
placed  in  the  fermenting  vessels,  varies  from 
1-060,  when  it  contains  14'25  per  cent  of  solid 
matter,  to  1*127,  when  it  contains  28*2  percent. 
That  of  small  beer  varies  from  1*016  to  1*040, 
the  first  containing  about  3*5  per  cent  of  solid 
matter,  the  latter  about  9-5  per  cent  The 
chief  use  of  the  hops  (ground  ivy  and  other 
herbs  were  used  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  for 
this  purpose)  is  to  communicate  the  peculiar 
bitter  flavour  from  the  oil  which  is  contained 
in  them ;  partly  to  hide  the  sweetness  of  the 
saccharine  matter,  and  partly  to  counteract  the 
tendency  which  wort  has  to  run  into  acidity- 
{ThpmtonU  Chan,  vol,  iv.  p.  376.) 

"  Hops,"  says  Dr.  Lardner  (Jhmaiic  EeoM- 
my,  vol.  i.),  ^  are  by  no  means  the  only  bitter 
which  may  be  made  use  of  for  preparing  and 
flavouring  ales;  others  can  be  much  morr 
'  conveniently  procured  in  certain  situations 
I  Mixtoresi  in  various  proportions,  of  woro* 
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-vood,  povdered  bitter  oranges,  gentian  root, 
aod  the  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  will  afford  an 
excellent  bitter,  perbaps  more  wholesome  than 
hops,  and,  if  skUfoUy  combined,  to  the  fall  as 
palatable ;  in  this  position  the  brewers  cannot 
refuse  to  bear  me  ont."  Strasburg  beer,  which 
is  much  prized  on  the  continent,  owes  much 
of  its  excellence  to  the  use  of  ayens  (Qemn 
wrbaman).  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Dabron- 
faolt,  that  a  good  beer  can  be  produced  from 
potatoes  grated  to  a  pulp,  mixed  with  barley 
malL  In  Ireland,  beer  is  made  from  parsnips. 
Caoe  sugar  answers  admirably  (14  lbs.  of 
cane  sugar,  dissolved  in  ten  gallons  of  boiling 
vaxer,  with  H  lbs.  of  hops).  The  beer  made 
in  this  \. ay  is  pale  coloured,  it  is  true;  but 
coloar  may  be  given  readily  by  scorched 
treacle,  or  the  raspings  of  an  over-baked  loaf. 
(QiHzrt  Jom4.  of  Jgr,  vol.  ii.  p.  634.)  Beer 
'which  would  not  disgrace  a  nobleman's  mble" 
has  also  been  made  from  mangel  wurzel  160 
lbs.,  and  1  lb.  of  hops  in  sixteen  gallons  of 
water.  (Mtehanit^B  Mag,)  It  may  also  be 
made  from  the  seeds  of  the  Florin  grass  (Bo- 
noron,  DomesHe  Economy),  Indian  and  other 
com.    {Baxter^ 9  lAh,  of  Agriculture,) 

BRICKS  are  buildmg  materials  oAen  em- 
ployed by  the  farmer  for  the  construction  of 
drains,  besides  the  ordinary  purposes,  for 
which  they  answer  very  well ;  but  they  are 
more  expensive  than  draining  tiles,  which  see. 
By  the  17  6. 3,  c  42,  under  a  penalty  of  SOj., 
aod  10«.  per  1000,  all  bricks  made  in  England 
for  sale  shall  be  8^  inches  long,  four  inches 
wide,  and  2^  inches  thick ;  and  all  pantiles 
13|  inches  long,  9^  inches  wide,  and  i  an  inch 
thick.  If  the  farmer  wishes  to  make  his  own 
bnck8,the  London  plan  is  to  mix  fif\y  chaldrons 
of  coal  ashes,  or  breeze,  with  240  cubic  yards 
of  clay,  which  makes  100,000  bricks;  and  to 
bam  diese,  fifteen  chaldrons  of  coarse  siAed 
breeze  are  required.  The  soils  called  brick 
earths  vary  much  in  their  composition  ;  they 
contain  alumina  in  different  proportions.  Pot- 
ters' clay  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  that  earth, 
being  composed,  according  to  M.  Yauquelin, 
U«a.PAa.xxvL)of— 
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BUBLE.  a  contrivance  made  of  straps 
or  thongs  of  leather,  and  pieces  of  iron,  in 
ofder  to  keep  a  horse  in  subjection,  and  direct 
him  m  travelling.  The  several  parts  of  a 
Wle  are,  the  bit  or  snaffle ;  the  head'^tall,  or 
Mkt  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings 
of  the  bit;  the  fillet,  over  the  forehead  and 
nader  the  fore-top;  the  throat-band,  which 
bockles  from  the  hea^^^^^  under  the  throat ; 
ihe  sose-bands,  going  tlrough  the  loops  at  the 
back  of  the  head-stall,  and  buckled  under  the 
cheeks ;  the  reins,  or  long  thongs  of  leather 
ihai  come  from  the  rings  of  the  bit,  and,  being 
fast  over  the  horse's  head,  the  rider  holds  in 
his  hand.. 
BRIDLE-HAND  is  the  horseman's  left 
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hand;  the  right  being  called  the  spear  or 
sword  hand ;  and  that  in  which  the  whip  is 
held. 

BRIDON.  A  sort  of  snaffle,  with  a  very 
slender  mouth-bit,  without  any  branches.  They 
are  much  used  in  England.  It  is  sometimes 
written  bridoon, . 

BRILLS.  In  horsemanship,  a  vulgar  name 
for  the  hair  growing  on  the  horse's  eye-lids. 

BRIM.  A  term  applied  to  a  sow  when  she 
goes  to  the  boar,  which  is  called  going  to 
brim.    It  is  sometimes  written  brimme, 

BRmmO  OF  GRAIN  is  the  practice  of 
steeping  it  in  pickle,  in  order  to  prevent  smut 
or  other  diseases.  The  steep  is  made  with 
common  salt  and  water,  of  sufficient  strength 
to  float  an  egg;  or  of  sea-water,  with  salt 
added  to  it  till  it  is  of  the  requisite  strength. 
The  seed  is  then  put  into  it,  and  well  stirred 
about :  the  light  grains  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
are  skimmed  ofi*;  the  rest  is  put  upon  a  sieve 
to  drain,  and  new-staked  lime  sifted  upon  it : 
after  being  carefully  mixed,  and  when  a  little 
dried,  it  is  put  into  the  earth.  Urine,  when 
kept  stale,  is  used  in  the  same  manner ;'  and, 
if  the  seed  be  sowed  directly,  with  good  effect 
Brining  the  seed  wheat  is  commonly  believed 
by  the  farmers  to  be  a  prevention  of  smut,  a 
disease  which  has  been  shown  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  to  be  a  parasitical  fungus.  Recent  ex- 
periments have  suggested  that  it  may  even  be 
of  use,  when  employed  in  larger  quantities,  as 
a  preventive  of  mildew— the  most  dreadful 
of  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  cul- 
tivated grasses  are  exposed.  The  experiments 
of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Cartwright  strongly  evi- 
dence, that  when  salt  and  water  are  sprinkled 
with  a  brush  upon  diseased  plants,  it  is  actually 
a  complete  cure,  even  in  apparently  the  most 
desperate  cases.  The  proportion,  one  pound 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  laid  on  with  a  plasterer*s 
brush,  the  operator  making  his  casts  as  when 
sowing  com :  it  is  instant  death  to  the  fungus, 
but  it  also  destroys  some  plants.  The  time  and 
expense  are  trifling.  It  appeared,  in  the  course 
of  some  inquiries  made  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, that  a  Cornish  farmer,  Mr.  Sickler,  and 
also  the  Rev.  R.  Hoblin,  were  accustomed  to 
employ  refuse  salt  as  a  manure,  and  that  their 
crop9  were  never  infected  with  the  rust  or  hUgkt, 
The  farmer  may  see  most  of  the  authorities 
collecied  together  on  this  important  fact  in 
Johnson,  On  Salt,  p.  50.  If  potatoes  are  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  ammoniaeal  water  for 
four  or  five  days  (one  ounce  of  the  common 
liquor  ammoniae  to  a  pint  of  water),  they 
will  have,  according  to  Mr.  Webster,  their 
vegetative  power  completely  checked  or  de- 
stroyed, and  may  be  in  this  way  preserved 
throughout  the  year,  without  the  least  injury 
to  their  general  qualities — the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  immersing  them  in  a  strong  brine. 
This  merely  requires  subsequent  ablution,  and 
repeated  changes  of  water.  (QiMirl.  Joum.pf 
jigr.  vol.  vii.  p.  438.) 

BRISTLES  (Dut.  bonUb;  Ger.  borsten).  The 
strong  glossy  hairs  growing  upon  the  back  of 
the  wild  boar  and  the  hog.  Those  for  the  use 
of  brushmakers,  saddlers,  shoemakers,  dEC, 
are  imported  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
from  Russia,  those  of  the  Ukraine  being  the 
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'best  At  an  average  of  three  years  ending 
wUh  1831,  says  Mr.  M'Calloch,  the  entries  for 
home  consamption  in  England  amoanled  to 
•1,789^01  lbs..«naually.  They  contain  a  con- 
siderable qaajDtily  of  gelatine,  which  may  be 
separated  from  them  by  boiling  water. 

BRITTLE  HOOF  is  an  affection  of  the 
rborse-s  hoof,  very  common,  especially  in  sum- 
mert  in  England*  from  bad  stable  management. 
'A  mixUire  of  one  part  of  oil  of  tar  and  two  of 
common  ;fish  oil,  well  rubbed  into  the  crust 
and  the  hoof,  will  restore  the  natural  pliancy 
jind  to«ghne8s  of  the  horn,  and  very  much 
.contribute  to  the  qnickneas  of  .its  growth. 
(Youatt,  On  the  Rone^p.  282.) 

BRIZA.MBDIA.  See  Plate  6,  n.  Conunon 
i^uaking  grass;  ladies'  tresses:  a  perennial 

.grass,  -flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  panicle  of  short  spikelets, 
tinged  with  purplish  brown.    The  spikelets 

<are  oyate,  on  very  slender  stems,  which,  makes 
the  panicle  tremulous.  This  grass,  says  Sin- 
clair, is  best  fitted  for  poor  soils ;  its  nutritive 
P9wers  are  considerable,  compared  with  other 

.grasses  tenanting  a  similar  soil.  It  is  eaten 
by  horses,  -  cows,  and  sheep ;  and  for  poor 
sandy  aiid  tenacious  soils,  where  improvements 

.in  other  respects  cannot  be  sufficiently  effected, 
to  fit  them  for  the  productions  of  the  superior 

•acils,  the  •common  quaking  grass  will  be  found 
«if  value. 

BRIZE  LANDS.  A  provincial  term  for 
lands  which  have  remained  long  without  til- 

•lage.  Brize  is  also  a  name  for  the  gad-fly,  use<| 
coomonly  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben 

.J«fison.    (Tr.  and  Creu,;  Pottoiier,  iii.  1.) 
BROAD-OAST  SOWING.    The  primiUve, 

-rapidly  diminishing  method  of  putting  grain, 

:  turnip,  pulse,  clover,  grasses,  dcc^  into  the  soil, 

iperfomed  by  means  of  the  hand.  This  mode 
of  sowing  seems  better  .adapted  to  the  stony 
and.  more  stiff  kinds  of  land  than  that  by  ma* 

.  cdbines ;  as  in  such  grounds  they  are  liable  to  be 
constantly  put  out  of  order,  and  to  deposit  the 
seed  unequally.    In  this  way,  however,  the 

'  seeds  are  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  not 

.confined  in  regular  rows,  as  is  the. case  with 

'<he  drill  husbandry,. which  is  in  several  ways 
more  advantageous  to  the  farmer.    This  mode 

.  of  lowing,  perhaps  from  its  being  that  mads 
use  of  in  the  infancy  of  agriculture,  has  olten 

I  been  called  the  old  methods 

In  this  method  of  sowing,  the  usual  practice, 
especially  where  the  ridges  are  equal  in  breadth, 

!Md  not  of  too  great  a  width,  as  five  or  six 

.yards,  is  that  of  dispersing  the  seed  regularly 
over  each  land  or  ridge,  in  once  walking  over; 
the  seedsmsA*  by  different  casts  of  the. hand, 
sowing  one-half  in  going  and  the  other  in  re- 
turning. In  doing  this,  it  is  the  custom  of  some 
seedsmen  to  fill  the  hand  from  the  basket  or 
hopper  which  they  carry  along  with  them,  as 
they  make  one  step  forward,  and  disperse  the 
seed  in  the  time  of  performing  the  next;  while 
others  scatter  the  seed,  or  malce  their  casts,  as 
tfaey  are  termed  by  farmers,  in  advancing  each 
step.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  aeccMi- 
plishing  this  business  with  regularity  and  ex- 
actness, upon  which  much  of  the  success  of 

.the  crop  must  depend,  there  is  considerable 

•  difficulty,  and  the  proper  knowledge  And  habit 
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of  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience. 
This,  however,  by  long  practice,  is  done  with 
surprising  regularity  and  precision.  The 
broad-cast  system  not  only  requires  more  seed, 
but  it  renders  the  hoeing,  so  essential  to  the 
most  profitable  growth  of  grain,  much  more 
difficult  Machines  have  been  invented  for 
distributing  the  seed  brqad'Cast,  which  tl»ey 
perform  with  perfect  precision :  these  are  more 
especially  useful  for  the  grass  seeds,  and  are 
simple  and  economical ;  a  plate  of  one  may  be 
seen  in  Professor  Low's  Prac^  Jig.  p.  108,  and 
another  in  Brii-Mi  Husb.  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  These, 
however,  require  some  axtention  in  their  work- 
ing, to  prevent  the  doling  of  the  seed. 

BR0AD.WHEELE1)  WAGON.  A  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
wheels  that  act  upon  the  road  are  of  considera- 
ble breadth.  By  the  acts  3  G.  4,  c  126,  s.  13, 
and  4  dc  6  W.  4,  c.  81,  wagons,  wains,  and 
other  four-wheeled  carriages,  whether  on 
springs  or  not,  whose  wheels  have  their  fellies 
of  not  less  than  four  and  a  half  inches  at  the 
bottom  or  soles,  are  considered  to  be  broad- 
wheeled. 

BROCCOLI  (Brattica  oUracea  botrytU).  The 
varieties  of  this  cabbage  are  now  numerous, 
and  are  chiefly  the  fruits  of  the  great  attcDtion 
which  has  been  paid  to  its  cultivation  of  late 
years.  For  an  uninterrupted  supply,  scarce 
any  of  these  varieties  can  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  the  purple  and  white  are  those  most  gene- 
rally cultivated.  With  respect  to  their  quality, 
it  has  been  remarked  that  they  have  less  of 
the  peculiar  alkalescent  taste,  and  are  more 
palatable,  in  proportion  as  they  approach  a 
pale  or  white  colour.  (Transact.  Hort,  Soc. 
LotuL  vol.  i.  p.  U6.) 

1.  Purple  cape,  or  autumnal  broccoli.  2. 
Green  cape,  or  aatumnal  broccoli.  3.  Grange's 
early  cauliflower  broccoli.  4.  Green,  close- 
headed  winter  broccoli.  6.  Early  purple  broc- 
coli. 6.  Early  wlute  broccoli.  7.  Dwarf  brown 
close-headed  broccoli.  8.  Tall,  large-beaded 
purple  broccoli.  9.  Cream-coloured,  or  Ports- 
mouth broccoli.  10.  Sulphur-coloured  broc- 
coli.   11.  Spring  white,  or  cauliflower  broc^^oli. 

12.  Late,  dwarf  close-headed  purple  broccoli. 

13.  Latest  green,  Siberian,  or  Spanish  broccoli. 
Broccoli  is  propagated  by  seed.    As  all  of 

the  kinds  are  jiot  generally  at  command,  the 
following  times  and  varieties  are  specified  as 
being  those  employed  in  general  practice,  and 
by  which  a  supply  nearly  unfailing  is  accom- 
plished. A  first  sowing  may  be  made  under  a 
frame  at  the  close  of  Juiuary,  and  a  second  at 
the  end  of  February,  or  early  in  March,  on  an 
eastern  wall-border,  of  the  purple  cape  and 
early  cauliflower  varieties,  for  production  at 
the  close  of  summer  and  during  autumn  ;  the 
seedlings  from  these  sowings  are  respectively 
fit  for  pricking  out,  if  that  practice  is  followed, 
in  March  and  early  in  April,  and  for  final  plant- 
ing  at  the  close  of  th|Jatter  month  and  May. 
In  April,  another  crip  of  the  same  varieties 
may  be  sown,  for  pricking  out  in  May  aad 
planting  in  June,  to  produce  at  the.  close  of 
autumn  and  in  early  winter.  During  the  mkl- 
die  of  May,  a  fourth  and  larger  crop  than  aoy 
of  the  preceding,  of  the  early  purple  and  white 
varieties*  to  be  pricked  out  in  Ju^e  and  planted 
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is  July;  and,  finally,  the  l&st  open-ground  crop  1 
may  be  sown  in  Jane,  to  be  pricked  out  in  the 
SQCceeding  month,  and  planted  in  August  and 
September;  the  plants  will  follow  from  the 
others  in  succession  throughout  winter  and 
spring.  In  a  frame,  however,  they  may  be 
sown,  like  the  cauliflower,  in  the  last  days  of 
Aogust,  to  remain  until  the  following  March, 
to  be  then  planted  out  for  production  ijn  early 
sommer.  By  these  repetitions,  which,  if  for  a 
family,  should  be  small,  an  almost  continued 
5iipply  is  afforded ;  but  in  general,  for  domes- 
tic use,  especially  if  the  establishment  is  small, 
three  sowings  of  moderate  extent  will  be  suf- 
ficient ;  the  first  in  the  second  week  of  April, 
the  second  in  the  third  week  in  May,  and  the 
third  in  the  middle  of  August,  in  a  frame. 
Each  variety  should  be  sown  separately,  and 
the  sowing  performed  thin ;  the  beds  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience 
of  weeding,  which  must  be  performed  as  often 
as  weeds  appear,  as  they  are  very  inimical  to 
the  growth  of  this  vegetable.  The  seed  must 
not  be  buried  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  the 
beds  be  netted  over  to  keep  away  the  birds, 
which,  especially  in  showery  weather,  are  very 
deslmctive.  The  fitness  of  the  plants  for  prick- 
ing out  is  intimated  by  their  having  five  or  six 
leaves,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth ; 
they  arc  set  four  or  five  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  water  given  every  night  until  they  have 
taken  rooL  They  must  have  four  or  five 
weeks'  growth  before  they  are  again  moved ; 
or  not  until  they  have  leaves  nearly  three 
inches  in  breadth.  When  planted  out,  they 
most  be  set  on  an  average  two  feet  asunder 
each  way,  in  summer  a  little  wider,  in  winter 
rather  closer.  Water  to  be  given  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  until 
they  are  established ;  during  the  droughts  of 
summer  it  may  be  given  plentifully  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  They  must  be  hoed  be- 
tween frequently,  and  the  mould  drawn  up 
about  their  stems.  To  force  forward  the  win- 
ter standing  varieties,  it  is  a  successful  prac- 
tice to  take  them  up  in  November,  and  after 
trimming  oS*  the  outer  leaves,  to  lay  them  on 
their  sides  in  a  sloping  position,  in  a  bank  or 
terrace  of  light  earth,  so  much  space  being  left 
between  every  two  plants  that  their  heads  do 
not  come  in  contact  To  continue  the  supply 
Tmiflterrupted,  even  in  the  mid-winter  of  the 
severest  years,  Mr.  Maher  recommends  that 
vben  the  crop  sown  about  the  third  week  in 
May  has  been  planted  out,  the  weaker  plants 
which  remain  should  be  left  eight  or  ten  days 
to  acquire  strength,  and  then  planted  in  pots 
(sixteens)  filled  with  very  rich  compost;  to  be 
ihaded,  and  watered  until  struck.  These  are 
to  be  plunged  in  the  ground  at  similar  distances 
as  ibe  main  crops,  and  about  three  inches  be- 
krw  the  surface,  so  as  to  form  a  cup  for  retain- 
iag  vater  round  each ;  these  cups  are  filled  up 
by  the  necessary  earthings,  which  must  be 
pressed  firmly  down,  tg|Drevent  the  wind  loos- 
e&iftg  them.  A  few  or  the  plants  generally 
&iver  early,  and,  to  guard  against  the  first 
frosts,  must  have  the  leaves  broken  over  them : 
bet  on  the  approach  of  settled  frost  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  the  pots  must  be  taken  up 
aad  removed  into  a  frame,  shed,  or  any  place 


of  shelter  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
weather;  but  to  have  air  when  mild.  {Tra, 
Hort,  Soc,  L,  vol.  i.  p.  118.) 

To  those  crops  which  have  to  withstand  the 
winter  in  the  open  ground,  salt  is  beneficially 
applied,  as  it  preserves  them  from  being /rosfa2 
in  the  neck,  and  also  their  roots  from  being 
worm-eaten ;  which  may  also  be  effected,  Mr. 
Mackay  of  £rrol  House,  N.  B.,  informs  us,  by 
pouring  soap-suds  between  the  rows,  which 
application  is  also  very  beneficial  to  the  plants. 
{Mem,  Caled.  Hort.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  275.) 

To  preserve  the  winter  standing  crops  from 
destruction  by  severe  weather,  it  is  also  a 
practice,  early  in  November,  to  take  them  up. 
injuring  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  to 
lay  them  in  a  sloping  direction  in  the  soil,  with 
their  heads  to  the  north.  A  modification  of 
this  plan,  adopted  by  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society,  is,  however, 
much  preferable,  as  it  obviates  the  defect  of 
few  roots  being  produced,  and  consequently 
diminutive  heads.  A  small  trench  is  made  in 
the  first  week  of  September,  at  the  north  end 
of  each  row,  in  which  the  adjoining  plant  is 
laid  so  low,  that  the  centre  of  its  stems  at  the 
top  is  put  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  root  being  scarcely  disturbed ;  it  is  then 
immediately  watered,  and  its  roots  covered 
with  more  mould.  Thus  every  plant  is  in 
succession  treated ;  and  by  the  beginning  of 
November,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  that  they 
have  been  thus  treated,  though  it  certainly 
checks  their  growth.  Before  the  arrival  of 
snow,  a  small  hillock  must  be  raised  round 
each  plant,  to  s.upport  its  leaves,  and  prevent 
their  being  broken.  (Trans.  Hort,  Soc,  Lond, 
vol.  ii.  p.  304.)  If  snow  accompanies  severe 
frost,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it,  and  the 
plants  be  heaped  over  with  it,  which  will 
afford  them  an  effectual  protection. 

For  the  production  of  seed,  such  plants  of 
each  variety  must  be  selected,  in  March  or 
April,  as  most  perfectly  agree  with  their  pectt- 
liar  characteristics,  and  are  not  particularly 
forward  in  advancing  for  seed.  As  the  stems 
nm  up,  some  gardeners  recommend  the  leaves 
to  be  taken  away ;  but  this  must  be  injurious. 
Mr.  Wood  of  Queensferry,  North  Britain,  is 
particularly  careful  that  no  foliage  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  fiower ;  he  always  lifts  his 
plants,  and  plants  them  in  another  bed,  water- 
ing abundantly;  as  this,  from  his  long  expe- 
rience, he  finds,  prevents  their  degenerating, 
or  producing  proud  teed ;  and  when  the  head 
begins  to  open,  he  cuts  out  its  centre,  and 
leaves  only  four  or  five  of  the  outside  shoots 
for  bearing.  The  sulphur-coloured  he  always 
finds  the  most  dififictilt  to  obtain  seed  from. 
{Mem,  CaUd.  Hort.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  As  the 
branches  spread,  four  or  six  stakes  should  be 
placed  at  equal  distances  round  each  plant, 
and  hooped  with  string,  to  support  them  and 
prevent  their  breaking.  When  the  pods  begin 
to  form,  water  should  be  given  repeatedly,  and 
occasionally  some  thrown  over  the  whole 
plant,  which  tends  to  prevent  mildew.  Before 
the  pods  begin  to  change  colour,  those  from 
the  extremity  of  every  shoot  must  be  taken 
away;  as  these  yield  seed  which  produce 
plants  very  apt  to  run  to  seed  without  heading, 
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and  hj  an  early  removal  the  others  are  bene- 
fited. The  branches  are  to  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  the  pods  apon  them  ripen.  Varieties 
must  never  be  planted  near  each  other,  or  they 
will  reciprocally  be  contaminated.  The  seed 
ripens  in  August  or  September ;  and  it  is  often 
recommended  to  preserve  it  in  the  pod  until 
wanted ;  but  the  general  practice  is  to  beat  it 
out,  and  store  it  as  soon  as  it  is  perfectly  dry. 
The  plants  raised  in  frames  are  managed  as 
directed  for  cauliflowers  in  the  same  situation. 
(G.  W.  Johfuon*s  Kitchen  Garden,) 

BROKEN-KNEES,  in  horses.  The  best 
medical  treatment,  in  slight  cases,  is  to  cleanse 
them  from  dirt  and  gravel  by  a  sponge  and 
warm  water.  In  bad  cases  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon is  absolutely  necessary,  who  will  exa- 
mine with  his  probe,  and  apply  bandages,  and 
even,  in  need,  the  hot  iron. 

BROKEN -WIND,  in  horses,  is,  says  Pro- 
fessor Youatt,  the  rapture,  dilatation,  or  run- 
ning together  of  some  of  the  air  cells, — the 
inspiration  by  one  effort,  and  the  expiration  by 
two ;  and  is  thus  easily  distinguishable  from 
thick  wind,  in  which  the  inspirations  and  the 
expirations  are  equal  in  amount.  In  healthy 
lungs,  when  the  lungs  are  expanded,  the  air 
will  rush  in  easily  enough,  and  one  effort  of 
the  muscles  of  expiration  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  it ;  but  when  these  cells 
have  run  into  each  other,  the  cavity  is  so  irre- 
gular, and  contains  so  many  corners  and  blind 
pouches,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  force 
it  out  again,  and  two  efforts  are  scArcely  com- 
petent fully  to  effect  it.  A  dry  husky  cough 
accompanies  this  disease,  of  a  peculiar  sound. 
Broken  wind  is  usually  caused  by  smart  exer- 
cise on  a  full  belly.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
find  broken-winded  horses  on  the  race-course ; 
for,  although  every  exertion  of  speed  is  re- 
quired from  them,  their  food  lies  in  a  small 
compass ;  the  stomach  is  not  distended,  and 
the  lungs  have  room  to  play ;  and  care  is  taken 
that  their  exertion  shall  be  required  when  the 
stomach  is  nearly  empty.  Carriage  and  coach 
horses,  from  a  similar  cause,  are  not  often 
broken -winded.  The  majority  of  broken- 
winded  horses  come  from  those  for  whose  use 
these  pages  are  principally  designed ;  the  far- 
mer's horse  is  the  broken-winded  horse,  from 
being  fed  on  bulky  food ;  and  because,  after 
many  hours*  fasting,  the  horses  are  often  suf- 
fered to  gorge  themselves,  and  then,  with  the 
stomach  pressing  upon  the  lungs,  and  almost 
impeding  ordinary  respiration,  they  are  put 
again  to  work,  and  sometimes  to  that  which 
requires  considerable  exertion.  But  the  pres- 
sure of  the  distended  stomach  upon  the  lungs 
is  sufficient  to  do  this,  without  exertion ;  many 
a  horse  goes  to  grass  or  the  straw-yard  sound, 
and  returns  broken-winded.  The  cure  of  a 
broken-winded  horse  no  one  has  witnessed, 
yet  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  pallia- 
tion ;  the  food  should  consist  of  much  nutri- 
ment in  little  compass;  the  oats  should  be 
increased,  and  the  hay  diminished;  occasional 
mashes  will  be  found  useful ;  water  should  be 
given  sparingly  except  at  night,  and  the  horse 
should  never  be  exercised  on  a  full  stomach. 
Carrots  are  excellent  food  for  him.  {The 
Horse ;  Lib,  of  Useful  Know.  p.  196.) 
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BROMUS.  The  brome  grasses;  a  genus  of 
which  the  chief  species  are  as  follow : — 

Bromut  arvensis,  taper  field  brome  grass,  has 
a  spreading,  drooping,  compound  panicle,  with 
lanceolate,  sharp -pointed  spikelets.  Each 
spikelet  consists  of  eight  imbricated,  smooth 
florets,  with  two  close  ribs  at  each  side.  The 
leaves  are  hairy,  and  the  whole  plant  about 
three  feet  high.  It  is  confined  to  rich  pastures 
and  meadows ;  while  the  next  two,  Eromus  mul- 
tijhrus  and  Bromtu  moUiSf  known  by  the  leaves 
being  soft  and  downy,  abound  most  on  poor  or 
exhausted  grass  lands :  they  are  all  annuals. 
The  farmer  considers  them  to  be  bad  grasses ; 
the  field  brome  grass,  however,  affords  an 
early  bite  in  the  spring  for  sheep  and  lambs ; 
it  does  not  exhaust  the  soil ;  the  roots  do  not 
extend  to  any  depth ;  its  seeds,  which  it  sheds, 
readily  and  speedily  take  root  and  yield  food ; 
and  it  withstands  the  frost  well :  in  England 
it  flowers  on  the  second  week  in  August.  At 
the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  of  its  grass 
grown  on  a  sandy  loam  per  acre  is  23,821  lbs.; 
of  nutritive  matter,  1488  lbs. 

Brormis  diandrutf  upright  annual  orome 
grass. 

Eromut  ereetue,  upright  perennial  brome 
grass. 

Bromut  inerrms^  smooth  awnless  brome  grass. 

Bromut  lUtoreut,  sea-side  brome  grass. 

Bromut  mollis,  soft  brome  grass. 

Bromut  multijhrut,  many-flowered  brome 
grass  (named  from  the  spikelets  containing 
from  ten  to  fifteen  florets). 

Bromut  sterilit,  barren  brome  grass.  It  grows 
principally  under  hedges  in  the  shade ;  cattle 
refuse  it 

Bromut  tectorum,  noddiug-panicled  brome 
grass. 

These  were  all  examined  with  much  skiU 
by  Sinclair,  but  he  had  evidently  a  poor  opi- 
nion of  them  as  field  grasses.  {Hort,  Gram. 
Wob.) 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  this  family, 
the  respective  merits  of  which  are  pointed  out 
by  Sinclair  in  his  Hort,  Gram,  Wob,  That 
which  is  perhaps  most  interesting  to  the  Ame- 
rican farmer  is  the  Eromut  tecalinus,  common- 
ly called  cheat,  so  frequently  found  growing 
among  the  wheat  or  rye  crops. 

BRONCHITIS.  A  disease  in  horses.  It  is. 
says  Professor  Youatt,  a  catarrh  extending  be- 
yond the  entrance  of  the  lungs.  Symptoms, 
quicker  and  harder  breathing  than  catarrh,  pe- 
culiar wheezing,  coughing  up  mucus.  Treat- 
ment, moderate  bleeding,  chest  blistering, 
digitalis.  Neglected  bronchitis  often  leads  to 
thick  wind.     (On  the  Horsey  p.  189.) 

BROOD  MARES.  Mares  generally  com- 
mence breeding  at  three  or  four  years  of  age- 
Some  commence  at  two  years,  which  is  much 
too  early.  A  mare  will,  if  only  moderately 
worked,  continue  to  breed  till  nearly  twenty. 
She  is  in  heat  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring ; 
averages  about  elevfii  months  in  foal;  but 
this  varies  considerably;  some  have  been 
known  to  foal  four  or  five  weeks  before  this 
time,  others  five  or  six  later.  In  race-horse.% 
the  colt's  age  is  calculated  the  same,  whether 
he  is  born  in  January  or  May.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  mare  should  go  to  the  horse  as  earl? 
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K  possible.  Bat  in  ordinary  eases  May  is  the 
best  month ;  for  then  the  mare  foals  at  a  period 
vhea  there  is  an  abandance  of  her  natural 
food. 

BROOKLIME  (Mgomtii  pahutrit).  This 
berb  lores  shallow  streams  and  wet  ditches, 
like  the  water-cress,  which  it  resembles  in 
taste.  It  flowers  and  seeds  in  June,  July,  and 
August  Brooklime  is  known  by  its  thick 
stalk,  roundish  leaves,  and  its  spikes  of  small 
bright  blue  flowers.  It  grows  about  a  foot  in 
beight,  and  it  strikes  root  at  the  lower  joints, 
and  the  roots  are  fibrous.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  oblong,  slightly  indented,  round  at  their 
edges,  and  blunt  at  the  point,  to  use  an  Irishism. 
The  flowers  stand  singly  upon  short  foot-stalks,' 
oie  over  another,  forming  a  sort  of  loose  spike. 
Brooklime  possesses  slight  medicinal  virtues; 
but  it  should  be  used  fresh,  as  it  loses  its  pro- 
perties when  dried.  It  is  oflen  eaten  in  salads, 
which  is  a  pleasant  mode  of  administering  it ; 
but  its  flavour  is  in  any  form  warm  and 
agreeable. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  M. 
fttbutru  is  called  Forget-me-not,  Marsh  scor- 
pion grass.  In  French  it  is  the  OreiUe  de  aourit, 
IB  swampy  places  and  spring  heads,  it  remains 
vigorously  green  through  the  winter.  It  flow- 
ers from  May  to  September.     {Flor.  Cettric.) 

BROOM  (the  SpartiiMn  acoparium  or  CfticuB 
«iyMnw  of  botanists).   PI.  9,  (2.  An  evergreen- 
branched  shrub,  native  of  sandy  soils  through- 
oot  Europe.    The  broom,  with  its  gay  yellow 
flowers,  blooming  from  April  to  June,  its  tough 
stalks,  and  flal  hairy  pods,  is  well  known  on 
ail  barren  and  waste  gjounds,  growing  abun- 
tedy  in  dry  gravelly  thickets  and  fields,  and  is 
often  admitted  into  shrubberies,  for  its  delicate 
blooms  and  curious  appearance.    It  is  sown 
extensively  in  England  as  a  shelter  for  game. 
Its  branches,  which  are  tough,  are  made  up 
into  brooms,  to  which  they  have  given  their 
same.    The  green  stalks  and  tops  of  brooms 
are  medicinally  employed.    They  have  a  bitter 
Baaseous  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odour  when 
green.    The  green  twigs,  when  burned,  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
wveral  other  sadts.    Broom  tops,  administered 
ID  strong  infusion,  are  emetic  and  purgative : 
in  smaller  doses  they  are  diuretic ;  and  as  such 
bave  been  l^g  employed  to  excite  the  action 
«f  die  kidneys  in  dropsy ;  but  its  efficacy  de- 
pcads  on  the  nature  of  the  dropsy,  and  its 
caase.    When  inflammation  is  present,  broom 
topi  do  much  harm ;  and,  therefore,  like  other 
icnedies,  its  use  should  not  be  intrusted  to 
ttia-professional  persons.    It  may  be  useful 
to  know  that  its  action  is  promoted  by  dilu- 
tioa. 

BROOM-GRASS.  The  JJnAvpogon  pwqm- 
'^'"^jL  fnrcatmn,  or  forked  spike-grass,  and 
4e  d.  mtamt,  or  beard-grass,  are  all  known  in 
*e  Eastern  States,  where  they  flower  in  Au- 

B800M.RAPB  {Orobandu  major).  This  is 
A  parasitical  plant  which  is  found  amongst 
tbeiaiebTer;  **  meaning,  perhaps,"  says  Mr. 
Jwain,  -a  robber  of  broom,  from  its  being  fre- 
queatfj  Ibmid  on  waste  grounds  growing  on 
the  mois  of  the  common  broom,  and  in  fields 
on  l^MAs  of  clover."    In  its  first  appearance 


it  resembles  the  roots  of  asparagus,  just  as 
they  break  through  the  ground;  the  stems  rise 
from  six  to  ten  inches  high,  and  without  proper 
leaves,  having  what  are  called  bractes  instead. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  on  the  stem  like 
those  of  a  hyacinth,  but  not  so  showy,  being 
of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  succeeded  by  oblong 
capsules  of  seeds.  A  straggling  individusd 
plant  is  sometimes  met  with  amongst  ley- 
wheat  feeding  on  a  clover  plant,  which  has 
escaped  destruction  by  the  plough  and  harrow 
at  wheat  sowing ;  but  it  never  appears  again 
until  the  field  is  sown  with  clover.  From  a 
note  by  Mr.  Rham,  quoting  Von  Atlbrod^s  •jSgru 
culture  of  Flanders,  p.  283,  it  would  seem  that  the 
minute  seeds  of  th^  broom-rape,  which  can 
hardly  be  observed  with  the  n^ed  eye,  exude 
a  glutinous  substance,  by  which  they  adhere 
to  the  seeds  of  the  clover,  and  lirith  which  they 
are  in  consequence  oflen  sown.  (Journ,  Boy, 
Eng.  Jg,  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  175.)  Orobanche  is  a 
powerful  astringent,  and  might  be  advantage- 
ously used  in  chronic  diarrhoeas. 

BROOM,  SPANISH  (SpaWitimyuncetim).  PL 
9,  e.  A  handsome  shrub,  with  fragrant  yellow 
blossoms,  which  appear  in  July;  Miller  says, 
that  in  cool  seasons  it  will  keep  blowing  until 
September.  It  loves  a  sheltered  situation.  If 
raised  by  seed,  sow  it  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  in 
a  shady  bed  of  common  earth,  kept  free  from 
weeds.  Plant  out  the  seedlings  the  following 
autumn.  The  white  Spanish  broom  (Spartwm 
monogpermum)  is  more  tender ;  therefore  it  should 
be  sheltered  during  the  winter.  It  grows  well 
in  shrubberies  not  exposed  to  a  hot  sun.  Raised 
from  seed.  Phillips  recommends  the  Spanish 
broom  for  shrubberies,from  its  long  continuance 
in  bloom,  from  July  to  October;  and  he  adds, 
the  common  broom  (£f.  $eoparium)  may  as  judi- 
ciously, be  placed  at  the  foot  of  towering  trees, 
where  it  will  shine  as  gay  in  the  gloom  as  a 
cypress  fire  in  a  forest  {Shrubbery,  voL  i. 
p.  161.) 

BRYONY,  BLACK  (Tamua  commwnis,  Gr. 
0nf»,  I  grow  rapidly).  This  is  a  wild  native 
plant,  and  climbs  like  the  white  bryony;  but  it 
wreathes  its  stalk  around  the  bushes,  having 
no  tendrils.  The  stalk  also  runs  fifteen  feet 
in  length.  The  leaves  are  broad,  shaped  like 
a  triangle,  smooth,  polished,  and  of  a  black 
green  colour.  The  flowers  and  berries  re- 
semble the  white  bryony. 

BRYONY,  WHITE  (Bryonia  dioicd).  This 
plant,  with  its  tendrils  and  leaves,  somewhat 
resembles  the  vine,  and  clings  like  it  around 
the  trees  and  bushes  in  its  progress.  It  grows 
in  many  parts  of  England  under  hedges  and 
thickets.  The  leaves  are  hairy  and  broad. 
The  flowers  small,  and  of  a  greenish  white 
colour,  blowing  from  May  till  August  The 
berries  are  red,  and  full  of  seeds.  The  root 
is  large,  rough,  and  white,  and  the  stalks  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length.  The  root  contains 
a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  which  has  been 
termed  bryonin.  The  root  is  poisonous,  being 
both  violently  emetic  and  purgative,  producing 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  cholera.  It  is 
sold  by  herbalists  under  the  name  of  Mandrake 
root*  Many  ignorant  persons  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  employment  of  bryony  root,  in 
diseases  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  old 
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herbats.  Decoctions  made  with  one  pfonnd  of 
the  fresh  root  are  purgatives  for  cattle.  This 
is  a  powerful  medicine,  and  should  be  given 
cautiously  in  small  doses,  even  to  cattle. 

BUCK.  The  male  of  the  deer,  hare,  rab- 
bit. Sec. 

BUCK-BEAN  (Menyanthe$  tnfoliata).  This 
is  a  beautiful  wild  flower,  and  deserving  of 
cultivation.  It  naturally  inhabits  turbaries, 
and  marshy  places.  In  a  garden  it  will  lire 
for  many  years,  if  planted  in  a  pot  filled  with 
peal  earth  mixed  with  sphagnum  or  bog  moss, 
and  plunged  in  a  pan  of  water ;  or  better  still, 
if  planted  out  in  rich  soil,  where  it  can  be 
supplied  with  water  from  a  pond  or  tank.  It 
is  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  a  valuable  gift  of 
Providence, — for  it  possesses  powerful  eflects 
as  a  remedy  against  the  fevers  prevalent  in 
marshy  districts.  {Gardener* s  Chronicle.)  Wi- 
thering, in  speaking  of  this  plant,  says  it  is 
possessed  of  powerful  medicinal  properties; 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  extremely  bitter, 
and  is  prescribed  in  rheumatisxh  and  dropsies; 
it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in 
making  beer,  and  is  employed  as  a  purgative 
for  calves.  It  is  easily  recognised,  possessing 
a  very  singular  appearance.  It  grows  a  foot 
high ;  the  leaf-stalks  rise  from  the  roots,  and 
upon  each  stalk  stand  three  large  oblong 
leaves,  somewhat  resembling  the  garden  bean 
leaves.  The  stalks  themselves  are  round, 
thick,  and  smooth.  The  flowers  are  small, 
while,  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  purple,  and 
hairy  inside.  They  grow  together,  forming  a 
short,  thick  spike,  and  stand  upon  thick,  round, 
whitish,  and  naked  stalks.  The. root  is  long, 
thick,  and  of  a  whitish  colour.  Buck-bean 
leaves  should  be  gathered  before  the  flower- 
stalks  appear,  and  dried.  Their  pdwder,  taken 
in  tea,  or  any  liquid,  is  considered  excellent 
fbr  rheumatism  and  ague. 

BUCKEYE.  Under  this  name,  Michaux 
describes  two  species  of  trees  in  the  United 
States,  viz.  the  large  buckeye  or  yellow  pavia, 
{Pavia  luted)  ;  and  the  Ohio  buckeye  or  Ohio 
horse-chestnut  (^Pavia  okioensit). 

The  yellow  pavioy  or  large  American  buckeye, 
is  first  observed  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in 
Virginia,  near  the  39th  degree  of  latitude.  It 
becomes  more  frequent  in  following  the  chain 
towards  the  southwest,  and  is  most  profusely 
multiplied  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  It  abounds,  also,  npon 
the  rivers  that  rise  beyond  the  mountains  and 
flow  through  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and 
the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  meet 
the  Ohio.  It  is  mnch  less  common  along  the 
streams  which  have  their  sources  east  of  the 
AUeghanies,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  a  stranger  to  the  Atlantic  states,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tract  thirty  or  fbrty  miles  wide 
in  the  Southern  States,  as  it  were  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains.  It  is  here  called 
big  buckeye,  to  distinguish  it  ftx)m  the  Pavia 
rubra,  which  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height,  and  which  is  called  small  buckeye. 

Michaux  states,  that  he  had  seen  no  situation 
which  appeared  more  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  big  buckeye,  than  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  lofty  mountains  in  North  Carolina, 
and  particularly  of  the  Great  Father  Mountain, 
S90  ^ 
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the  Iron  Mountain,  and  the  Black  Mountain, 
where  the  soil  is  generally, loose,  deep,  and 
fertile.  The  coolness  and  humidity  which  reign 
in  these  elevated  regions,  appear  likewise  to  be 
necessary  to  its  utmost  expansion ;  it  here 
towers  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  is 
considered  a  certain  proof  of  the  richness  of 
the  land. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  of  a  light, 
agreeable  yellow,  and  the  numerous  bunches, 
contrasted  with  the  fine  dense  foliage,  lend  it  a 
highly  ornamental  appearance.  The  frnit  is 
contained  in  a  fleshy,  oval  capsule,  the  surface 
of  which,  unlike  that  of  ihe  horse-chestnut  of 
Asia  and  Ohio,  is  smooth.  Each  capsule 
contains  two  seeds  or  chestnuts,  of  unequal 
size,  flat  upon  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other.  They  are  larger  and  lighter-coloured 
than  those  of  the  common  horse-chestnut,  and, 
like  them,  are  not  eatable. 

Of  American  trees,  the  large  buckeye  is  one  , 
of  the  earliest  to  cast  its  leaves,  which  begin 
to  fall  near  Philadelphia  about  the  I5th  of 
August,  and  whilst  the  other  horse-chestnuts 
are  still  clothed  with  their  finest  verdure.  lis 
foliation  and  flowering  are  also  tardy,  which 
is  deemed  an  essential  defect  in  a  tree,  the 
greatest  merit  of  which  is  its  beauty.  The 
wood,  from  its  softness  and  want  of  durability, 
cannot  be  made  to  subserve  any  useful  pur* 
pose.  In  beauty,  this  species  is  reckoned  in- 
ftrior  to  that  magnificent  tree,  the 

Okio  buckeye,  or  common  American  horse- 
chestnut,  which  is  not  a  native  of  any  cf  the 
A tian  tic  states,  where,  however,  it  is  a  favourite 
ornamental  tree.  The  ordinary  stature  of  the 
American  horse-chestnut  is  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
but  it  sometimes  equals  thirty  or  thirty-five 
f^et  in  height,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
diametet. 

The  foliage  of  this  tree  appears  very  earijr 
in  spring,  being  very  qtiickly  followed  by  its 
flowers,  which  almost  cover  the  tree  in  while 
bunches,  making  a  very  brilliant  appearance. 
The  fruit  is  of  the  same  colour  wiui  that  of 
the  foreign  horse-chestnut  and  of  the  large 
buckeye,  and  of  about  half  the  size:  it  is  con- 
tained in  fleshy,  prickly  capsules,  and  is  ripe 
the'  beginning  of  autumn.  Horse-chestnuts 
are  said  to  injure  swine  and  other  stock  which 
eat  them. 

The  bark  of  the  larger  trees  is  blackish,  and 
endowed  with  a  disagreeable  odour  and  highly- 
acrimonious  properties.  The  wood  is  white, 
soft,  and  wholly  useless.  The  value  of  the 
Ohio  buckeye  or  American  horse-chestnut 
consists  mainly  in  the  beauty  of  its  abundant, 
precocious,  and  beautiful  foliage  and  flowers, 
qualities  which  bring  it  into  great  request  as 
an  ornamental  tree.     (North  Jmer,  S^ha.) 

For  some  notice  of  the  European  or  Asiatic 
horse-chestnut,  see  CnaBTifirr,  HoRflz. 

BUCK-HEADING  and  3UCK.«TAI*LINO. 
Provincialisms  applied  to  the  cutting  hedge- 
fences  ofCj  fence-height 

BUCKIIORN.     See    PuiirTAiir,   »rAm    op 

THK    EaHTH.        

BUCK  HUNTING.  « In  common  pariance.** 
says  Mr.  Blaine,  <*the  hunting  of  a  faUov 
deer,  whether  male  or  female,  is  said  lo  be 
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bock  bimtiiig.'*  This,  according  to  Mr.  Cba- 
fia^,  in  the  reign  of  James  11.,  was  formerly 
practised  after  dinner ;  it  was  so  fashioaaMe, 
and  so  generaJIy  delighted  in  at  that  period,  that 
even  the  judges  on  the  circuit  were  accustomed 
to  partake  in  it     (Sroti'f  FiM  SportM,  p.  435.) 

BUCKLB-HORNa  A  provincial  name  for 
short  crooked  horns  taming  inward  in  a  hori- 
zODtal  mnnner. 

BUCKTHORN,  COMMON  iRkanmut  ea^ 
tkariiam).  A  hardy  indigenous  prickly  shrub, 
common  in  hedge  rows  in  England ;  flowering 
in  Maj,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  September. 
The  leaves  have  strong  lateral  nerves,  are 
ovale,  toothed,  with  linear  stipules;  the  flowers 
are  yellowish-green,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
black  Beriyt  which  is  glossy,  and  the  size  of  a 
large  pepper-corn,  containing  three  or  four 
se^ls,  and  a  violel-red  pulp.  The  bark  is 
glossy  and  dark-coiouredi  This  shrub  likes  a 
sheltered  situation,  and  succeeds  in  any  soil. 
It  is  i»ropag&ted  by  seed,  layers,  and  grafts. 
The  jaice  of  the  unripe  berries  is  a  deep  green 
df^  if  boiled  with  a  little  alum.  The  juice 
ooBtains  a  purgative  principle,  which  enables 
it  to  operate  as  a  powerful  cathartic ;  but  its 
action  is  accompanied  with  much  gnping  and 
thirst.  It  was  formerly  oAen  psed  as  a  domes- 
tic purgative;  but  the  frequent  violence  of  its 
action  has  caused  its  disuse. 

The  JUuttmuu  or  buckthorn  genus  of  plants 
is  very  numerous,  ten  species  being  found  in 
the  United  States,  diiefly  in  the  warmer  parts. 
The  leaves  of  a  species  found  in  China,  the 
JttaHuim  tketxamt,  resemble  those  of  the  tea^ 
plant,  and  pass  as  a  substitute  for  tea  among 
the  indigent  population  of  that  country.  The 
bucktiiofn  family  of  plants  are  all  either  very 
small  trees  or  shrubs  with  the  smaller  branches 
often  terminating  in  spines  or  thorns,  qualities 
which  fit  ihcm  for  hedges,  for  which  purpose 
the  common  buckthorn  (Rkamnut  eatharttau) 
is  a  fovourite  about  Boston  and  other  parts  of 
New  England,  where  the  English  and  Virginia 
thorns  will  not  stand  the  climate.  The  buck- 
thorn, on  the  contrary,  will  grow  in  almost 
any  climate  and  upon  every  variety  of  soil. 

A  species  of  rhamnus,  called  the  braaMekved 
ciaurmu,  a  native  of  die  south  of  Europe,  is 
an  ornamental  evergreen,  the  blossoms  of 
which  are  gready  frequented  by  the  honey- 
bee. It  is  a  rapid  growing  shrub,  and  useful 
for  tliiekieoing  screens,  clothing  walls,  dtc 

The  sM  or  common  sallow  thorn,  the  JUp' 
T^fktt  rkatnnoideM  of  LinnseuSyis  a  very  important 
ehrub,  growing  wild  on  sandy  shores,  in  vari- 
ces parts  of  the  British  coast,  where  it  some- 
times attains  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
Its  baik  is  light  brown,  the  wood  white,  the 
wall  leaves  of  a  seargreen  colour,  but  silvery 
whde  bdow.  The  leaves  appear  early  in 
spring;  the  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July; 
ifae  fine  red  berries  late  in  autumn. 

la  situations  contiguous  to  the  seashore,  or 
the  banks  of  rivulets,  this  shrub  eminently 
^ewrves  to  be  cultivated,  as  it  is  well  caksu- 
lated  to  bind  a  sandy  soil,  and  to  prevent  the 
water  6om  penetrating  through  banks  and 
fences.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  more 
fiyeditioiisly  by  planting  layers,,  or  propagat- 
im  it  from  the  very  ahaadant  spreading  roots* 


On  aeeonnt  of  its  thorny  points,  it  affords  ex- 
cellent hedges,  even  on  a  sandy  soil. 

Although  cows  refuse  the  leaves  of  the  sea- 
bockthom,  yet  they  are  browsed  upon  by  goats, 
sheep,  and  horses.  The  berries  are  strongly 
acid,  with  an  austere  vinous  flavour :  in  Lap* 
land  they  are  pickled  and  used  as  spice,  but 
the  fishermen  of  the  (rulph  of  Bothnia  prepare 
from  them  a  rob,  which,  added  to  fresh  fish, 
imparts  a  very  grateful  flavour. 

From  the  leaves  of  this  shrub,  M.  8uckow 
obtained  an  agreeable  dark-brown  dye  for  wool 
and  silk,  first  treated  with  vitriol  of  iron  (m/h 
perai):  Damboumey  succeeded  in  producing 
a  similar  colour  on  cloth  that  had  been  pre- 
viously steeped  in  a  solution  of  bismuth. 

BUCKWHEAT  (Germ,  buchweixtn).  The 
name  of  a  particular  species  of  grain,  of  which, 
for  the  sake  of  their  seeds,  there  are  two  sp^ 
cies  cultivated  in  Europe:—!.  The  common 
buckwheat  {Pclypmum  fogopyrum),  PI.  3,  g; 
2.  The  Tartarian  buckwheat  (P.  tcUaricum},  h; 
and  another  in  China  and  Tartary  (P.  emargi^- 
natuni),  t.  A  new  kind  of  buckwheat,  known 
to  the  peasants  of  Germany  by  the  name  of 
WUd  Italian  huckwheai,  they  prefer  to  the  com- 
mon buckwheat,  because  it  is  more  productive, 
hardier,  and  has  whiter  and  more  savoury  meal. 
This  is  described  in  (he  Lull  dtt  Srien.  Jigr^ 
Jpril,  1881.  {Quart,  Joum.  j^gr.  vol.  ill.  p.  368.) 
Its  flower  is  said  to  be  deeper-coloured^  and 
smaller. 

Buckwheat  is  a  plant  known  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  first  known  in  Europe  al\er  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  The  French,  in  fact,  call  it 
bU  Sarratin,  In  China,  Japan,  and  Russia,  ir 
forms  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  food' 
of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  likewise  generally^ 
eaten  in  Switzerland  and  the  southern  parts  of 
France,  and  in  Flanders  it  is  a  considerable 
branch  of  husbandry.  Gerard  speaks  of  it  as 
cultivated  in  England  about  the  year  1597, 
particularly  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  made 
small  progress  in  this  kingdom,  and  has  re- 
ceived less  attention  than  it  deserves.  It  thrives 
well  in  almost  any  dry  soil,  even  those  of  the 
poorest  kinds :  and  in  most  of  the  arable  dis- 
tricts it  is  sown  on  the  inferior  sorts  of  land; 
as,  when  cultivated  on  the  richer  kinds  of  soil, 
it  is  found  to  run  too  much  to  straw.  It  iff 
well  adapted  to  light  sandy  lands.  The  quan- 
tity of  seed  sown  varies  from  five  to  eight 
pecks  per  acre.  Buckwheat  is  an  annual.  It 
has  a  stroug,  cylindrical,  reddish,  branchiniif 
stem,  about  two  feet  in  height,  with  alternate 
ivy-shaped  leaves;  the  flowers,  which  are 
white,  tinged  with  red,  are  in  bunches  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  are  succeeded  by- 
black  angular  seeds.  Its  flowers  are  very  ai- 
tractive  to  bees.  It  begins  flowering  in  July, 
and  is  generally  fit  to  mow  about  the  beginning 
of  October.  If  put  together,  says  Mr.  Main,  a 
little  green  or  damp,  it  does  not  much  signify ; 
for,  although  ever  so  mouldy,  the  grain  is  never 
damaged,  and  the  more  mouldy  it  is,  the  earlier 
it  can  be  thrashed.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  barn- 
work  for  the  thrasher.  (Quart,  Jcvtm,  Agr,  vol* 
viL  p.  180.^ 

In  Bnguuid,  the  proper  time  for  sowing 
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buckwheat  is  in  May,  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  frosts ; 
for  so  tender  is  this  vegetable  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, as  to  be  unable  at  an  earlier  period 
to  withstand  the  vernal  cold.  The  slightest 
frost  in  their  infant  state  would  infallibly  cut 
oflfthe  young  shoots ;  and  as,  from  this  circum* 
stance,  it  must  be  sown  at  a  season  when  dry 
weather  may  be  expected,  the  crop,  on  that 
account,  not  unfrequently  fails.  The  produce, 
which  varies  with  the  seasons  (and  this  is  ra- 
ther an  uncertain  crop),  ranges  from  two  to 
four  quarters  per  acre.  It  is  commonly  grown 
in  England  in  preserves,  as  food  for  pheasants 
and  partridges.  It  is  an  excellent  food  for 
poultry;  pigs  thrive  upon  and  are  fond  of  it 
(it  is  commonly  given  to  them  mixed  with  po- 
tatoes); and  when  bruised,  it  is  good  food  for 
horses,  two  bushels  being  equal,  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  said,  to  three  of  oats  (a  bushel 
weighs  about  forty-six  pounds).  Cows,  when 
fed  with  it,  yield  a  large  increase  of  milk. 
Sheep,  when  fed  upon  the  plant  when  in  blos- 
som, stagger  and  tumble  about  as  if  drunk.  It 
is  sometimes  made  into  bay,  which  is  nutritive, 
but  tedious  to  make,  and  should  be  consumed 
before  the  winter.  It  is  often  grown  on  poor 
exhausted  soils,  and  ploughed  in  when  in 
bloom;  in  this  way  it  increases  very  materially 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  is  a  mode  oAen 

gractised  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in 
Gotland.  Mr.  Balliogal  has  given  an  account 
of  his  experiments  with  it  upon  a  clay  loam 
recently  limed;  from  the  result  of  which  he 
warns  his  brother  farmers  that  it  is  **  needless 
to  attempt  to  grow  it  upon  damp  soils,  or  to 
expect  full  crops  upon  lands  exhausted  by 
over-cropping."  (Tront,  High.  Soc.  vol.  ii. 
p.  126.) 

In  reaping  buckwheat,  many  farmers  prefer 
pulling  it,  as  less  likely  to  shed  the  seed.  The 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  should  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  when  the  dew  is  upon 
the  plant  M.yauquelin  found  100  parts  of  its 
straw  to  contain  29*6  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
8*8  of  sulphate  of  potash,  17-5  carbonate  of 
lime,  13-5  carbonate  of  magnesia,  16*2  of  silica, 
10*5  earth  of  alum,  and  9  of  water. 

Vast  quantities  of  this  grain,  says  Mr.  Main, 
are  annually  imported  into  England  from  Hol- 
land and  other  northern  countries,  for  the  use 
of  the  gin-distilleries,  who  also  consume  con- 
siderable quantities  of  British  growth,  which, 
not  being  kiln-dried,  as  most  of  the  Dutch  grain 
is  found  to  be,  is  more  valued.  The  average 
quantity  of  buckwheat  imported  into  England 
is  about  10,000  quarters  annually.  It  pays  the 
same  duty  as  barley.  (M*CtiUock\  Com,  Diet,) 
For  illustrations  of  the  varieties  of  buckwheat 
see  PL  3. 

Buckwheat  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  the  species  usually  sown  being 
the  Polygonum  fagopyrum  of  botanists.  The 
grain  affords  a  favourite  article  of  food.  It  is 
generally  thought  to  be  a  severe  crop  upon 
land,  and  for  this  reason  is  seldom  sown  on 
highly  improved  ground.  Rough  and  hilly 
districts  are  considered  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  culture  of  buckwheat,  which  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  subdue  new  or  wild  lands.  Be- 
sides the  Climbing  Buckwheat  (Polygonum 
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$eandini)f  found  In  the  Middle  6tales  and  else- 
where, twining  round  bushes  in  moist  thickets, 
Ac,  eight  or  ten  additional  varieties  are  enu- 
merated in  the  United  States.    (Flora  CegtrietL) 
Buckwheat  comes  to  maturity  so  quickly, 
that  it  is  usual  to  sow  it  upon  the  same  ground 
from  which  wheat  or  other  grain  crops  have 
been  taken.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  mellow,  dry, 
loose,  sandy  soil,  but  even  on  the  poorest  land, 
so  that  it  be  not  moist,  it  will  produce  a  tole- 
rable crop  in  from  three  to  four  months  after 
sowing.    When  intended  for  seed,  it  is  best  to 
put  in  the  crop  early  enough  to  allow  the  grain 
to  become  perfectly  matured  before  frosL  For 
this  purpose  June  or  the  first  of  July  is  soon 
enough  in  the  Middle  States.    In  the  state  of 
New  York,  buckwheat  is  frequently  8<^n  in 
August  along  with  winter  wheat,  ajflbrding  a 
ripe  crop  in  the  fall,  without  injury  to  the 
wheat,  which  grows  along  with  and  succeeds 
it.    When  sown  broad-cast,  the  usual  manner, 
a  bushel  of  buckwheat  is  generally  put  upon 
the  acre.    Half  the  quantity  is  said  to  answer 
when  put  in  with  a  proper  drill  machine. 
When  harvested,  it  is  usual  to  mow  it  with  the 
scythe,  and  allow  it  to  remain  some  time 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  field.    Being  very 
liable  to  heat,  it  is  advisable  to  put  it  into 
smaU  stacks  of  about  four  to  six  loads  each. 
Larger  stacks,  or  close  housing,  would  subject 
it  to  spoiling.    The  quantity  of  produce  varies 
greatly,  according  to  circumstances  of  soil  and 
season.    In  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania 
and  still  farther  north,  it  is  so  oflen  nipped 
before  maturity  by  autumnal  frosts,  as  to  be  a 
precairious    crop.    From  thirty  to  forty-five 
bushels  per  acre  may  be  considered  an  average 
3rield  in  a  favourable  season,  but  sixty  or  eighty 
bushels  are  not  unfrequently  produced.    Its 
flowers  bloom  and  fade  successively  for  a  long 
time.    It  is  thought  that  the  crop  would  be 
much  more  productive,  if  the  same  uniformity 
in  blowing  and  ripening  existed  that  is  observed 
with  other  grains.    The  buckwheat  flour  most 
preferred  in  the  southern  cities,  where  it  com- 
mands a  higher  price,  is  that  which  comes 
from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.    It  is 
common,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  to  grind 
up  with  the  buckwheat  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of 
Indian  com,  a  peculiar  kind  of  which,  being 
very  soft  and  white,  is  raised  for  the  purpose. 
The  form  in  which  it  is  brought  to  the  table  is 
almost  universally  that  of  flat  cakes,  made  of 
batter  raised  by  means  of  yeast,  or,  what  is  still 
preferable,  and  requires  but  a  few  minutes  in 
the  preparation,  adding  a  seidlitz  powder  to  the 
mixture  of  flour  and  water,  which  causes  the 
batter  to  rise  at  once,  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
disengaged.  These  cakes  are  soft  and  spongy, 
and  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  butter,  which  is 
always  put  on  while  they  are  very  warm.  Con- 
sidering the  large  amount  of  batter  used,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  economical  food,  except 
where  butter  is  very  cheap.    Persons  troubled 
with  feeble  digestion  should  never  eat  back- 
wheat  prepared  in  this  way.     In  Tuscany, 
buckwheat  is  mixed  with  barley,  ground,  and 
the  flour  made  into  bread,  which  possesses  the 
property  of  retaining  its  moisture  much  longer 
than  that  of  pure  wheat;  and,  though  of  a 
darker  colour,  it  is  thought  to  be  equally  noo* 
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mhiiig.  In  Germanj,  a  very  palatable  grit, 
or  coarse-grained  meal,  is  made  of  it,  wMch 
serves  as  an  ingredient  in  pottage,  puddings, 
Ac  In  Brandenburg,  not  only  ale  and  beer 
are  brewed  from  buckwheat  mixed  with  malt, 
bat  likewise  a  very  excellent  spirit,  of  a  bluish 
shade,  is  obtained  by  distillation,  in  flavour 
resembling  French  brandy. 

The  seeds  of  buckwheat  afford  excellent 
food  for  cattle,  and  are  very  fattening  to  poul- 
try and  hog5,  though  it  is  said  to  make  them 
liable  to  a  scabby  eruption.  When  cut  in  pro- 
per season,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  time  of 
flowering,  when  the  stems  and  leaves  are  suc- 
caleoc  and  tender,  it  affords  an  excellent  pro- 
Teoder  for  cattle,  especially  for  milch  cows, 
which  are  very  fond  of  it  Some  intelligent 
farmers  have  thought  it,  for  the  last  purpose, 
snperior  to  timothy  hay. 

One  of  the  purposes  to  which  buckwheat 
has  been  applied, — and  for  which  it  appears, 
from  the  rapidity  and  exuberance  of  its  growth, 
pecoliarly  adapted, — is  the  ploughing  down  to 
add  fertility  to  the  land.  This  can  be  done 
when  the  soil  is  too  far  exhausted  to  produce 
clover  for  a  similar  purpose.  **  We  cannot," 
says  the  editor  of  the  Theatre  of  Agriculture, 
**too  mach  recommend,  after  our  old  and  con* 
stant  practice,  the  employment  of  this  precious 
plant  as  a  manure.  It  is  certainly  die  most 
economical  and  convenient  the  farmer  can 
employ.  A  small  quantity  of  seed,  costing  a 
mere  trifle,  sows  a  large  surface  and  gives  a 
great  crop.  When  in  flower,  first  roll,  and 
plough  it  in,  and  it  is  soon  converted  into  ma- 
nure" This  crop  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  as  an  effectual 
destroyer  of  that  frequent  pest  of  the  field  called 
comck-gnusy  qtnde-grau,  &c.  For  this  purpose 
it  must  be  sown  as  early  in  the  season  as  frost 
will  permit,  and  as  soon  as  it  gets  into  flower, 
rolled  down  and  turned  under  with  the  plough. 
Another  crop  is  then  sown  on  lop  of  the  first, 
and  harrowed  in;  and,  if  the  season  be  not 
unfavourable,  it  will  ripen  and  afford  a  harvest 
before  frost  sets  in. 

The  fresh  blossoms  and  succulent  stems  of 
buckwheat  have  been  applied  in  Europe  to  the 
purposes  of  dyeing  wool,  dec.  The  infusion, 
by  the  addition  of  preparations  of  bismuth  and 
tm,  produces  a  beautiful  brown  colour.  From 
die  dried  flower-bundles  different  shades  of 
green  are  obtained.  The  Siberian  species  of 
buckwheat,  in  particular,  yields  a  fine  yellow, 
which,  upon  boiling  the  wool  still  longer  in  the 
dy?,  changes  into  a  golden  tint,  and  at  length 
becomes  a  beautiful  yellow. 

BUD  (Fr.  bwtmi).  The  germ  or  first  fruit 
ef  a  plant,  which  is  the  organized  rudiment  of 
a  branch  or  flower.  Buds  proceed  from  the 
citremities  of  the  young  shoots,  and  also  along 
tie  branches,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  two 
aaji  two,  either  opposite  or  alternate,  and  some- 
tiiaes  collected  in  greater  numbers.  In  gene- 
Rl,  we  may  distinguish  three  kinds  of  buds ; 
^  itaf4md,  the  JUrwer-bud,  and  mixed  bud*  which 
contain  both  in  one  covering.  The  first  spe- 
^  ifiiiferout  bwU)  contains  the  rudiments  of 
•p^eral  leaves,  which  are  variously  folded  over 
each  other,  and  surrounded  by  scales.  The 
second  species,  or  flower-bud  (Jorifrrout  Intdi), 
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contains  the  nidiments  of  one  or  several  flow- 
ers, folded  and  covered  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  third  sort,  which  is  the  most  common  of 
any,  produces  both  flowers  and  leaves.  A 
leaf-bud  is  constructed  thus : — ^in  its  centre  it 
consists  of  a  minute  conical  portion  of  soA, 
succulent  cellular  tissue  (the  plumule  or  rudi- 
ment of  the  new  twig^,  and  over  this  are  ar- 
ranged rudimentary  leaves,  in  the  form  of 
scales.  These  scales  are  closely  applied  to 
each  other;  those  on  the  outside  are  the  largest 
and  thickest,  and  those  in  the  interior  are 
smaller  and  more  delicate.  In  cold  countries, 
the  external  scales  are  often  covered  with  hair, 
or  a  resinous  varnish,  or  some  other  contri- 
vance, which  enables  them  to  prevenf  the  access 
of  frost  to  the  young  and  tender  centre  which 
they  protect,  for  they  are  strictly  hybernacula; 
but  in  warm  countries,  where  such  a  provision 
is  not  required,  they  are  green  and  smooth,  and 
much  less  numerous.  The  cellular  centre  of 
a  bud  is  the  seat  of  its  vitality ;  the  scales  that 
cover  it  are  the  parts  towards  the  developement 
of  which  its  vital  energies  are  first  directed. 
(Penny  Cyclopttdia,  vol.  v.  p.  624.) 

BUD.  A  term  made  use  of  in  some  districts 
for  a  weaned  calf  of  the  first  year ;  probably 
from  the  horns  then  beginning  to  bud  or  shoot 
forth. 

BUDDING,  or  grafting  by  germs,  says  Mr. 
Loudon  {Enqfc.  of  Gard,  p.  2050),  consists,  in 
ligneous  plants,  in  taking  an  eye  or  bud  atp 
tached  to  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  different  sizes 
and  forms,  and  generally  called  a  shield,  and 
transporting  it  to  a  place  in  another  or  a  differ- 
ent ligneous  vegetable.  In  herbaceous  vege- 
tables the  same  operation  may  be  performed, 
but  with  less  success.  It  may  also  be  per- 
formed with  buds  of  two  or  three  years'  stand- 
ing, and  on  trees  of  considerable  size,  but  not 
generally  so.  The  object  in  view  in  budding 
is  almost  always  that  of  grafting,  and  depends 
on  the  same  principle,  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bud  and  a  scion  being,  that  a  bud  is  a 
shoot  or  scion  in  embryo;  in  other  respects, 
budding  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
as  grafting.  In  every  case,  the  bud  and  the 
stock  must  be  botanically  related.  An  apple 
may  be  budded  on  a  pear  or  thorn,  but  not 
upon  a  plum  or  peach.  Common  budding  is 
performed  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  bud  to  be  inserted 
should  be  fully  formed,  or  ripe.  After  the  in- 
cision of  the  stock,  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  raising  the  bark  that  the  eatnbium  be  not 
scraped  or  injured.  The  cambium  is  that  soft 
portion  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  des- 
tined to  give  support  to  the  descending  fibres 
of  the  buds,  which  fibres  subsequently  become 
embedded  in  it  In  budding,  therefore,  the 
bark  must  be  very  carefully  lifted  up,  and  not 
forced  from  the  wood  with  a  bone  or  metal 
blade  as  is  too  often  done. 

For  propagating  choice  fruit,  the  operation 
of  budding  possesses  several  advantages  over 
that  of  grafting.  "  It  is,"  says  Buel,  "  more 
readily  performed,  with  fewer  implements, 
less  preparation,  and  with  greater  success ;  it 
does  not  injure  the  stock  if  unsuccessful,  and 
the  operation  may  be  twice  or  thrice  repeated 
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the  same  year,  as  the  season  for  its  perform- 
ance is  protracted,  for  some  one  or  other  of 
the  varieties,  for  some  three  months.  Although 
Jnly  and  August  constitute  the  ordinary  season 
for  budding,  the  plum  and  the  cherry  may 
often  be  budded  in  the  latter  part  of  Jane,  and 
the  peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  September.  Youth  may  readily  ac- 
quire the  art,  by  little  practice,  under  the  direc- 
tions we  are  about  to  give ;  and  we  know  a 
young  lady  who  is  an  adept  in  it,  and  who 
practises  it  annually  as  a  pleasant  recreation, 
as  well  as  a  useful  labour.  We  have  often 
been  treated  with  delicious  peaches  produced 
by  the  buds  which  she  has  inserted. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  provide  stalks, 
if  this  provision  has  not  already  been  made. 
Seeds  may  be  collected  the  coming  season  in 
almost  every  family.  Those  of  stone  fruit 
may  be  mixed  with  earth,  or  deposited  in  a 
hole  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  autumn  buried 
superficially  in  the  earth,  to  expose  them  to  the 
expanding  influence  of  the  frost;  and  in  the 
spring  those  of  the  peach  and  plum  that  have 
not  burst  the  shell  should  be  cracked,  and 
the  whole  sown  in  a  well-prepared  seed-bed. 
The  cherries  may  be  sown  immediately  after 
they  are  taken  from  the  fruit,  and  the  apple, 
pear,  and  quince  either  in  autumn  or  spring. 
All  the  kinds  will  generally  grow  the  first  sea- 
son. The  same  rule  applies  to  plants  as  to 
animals :  the  better  condition  they  are  kept  in 
while  young,  the  more  profitable  they  will  be- 
come at  maturity.  Thus  two  or  three  roods 
of  ground  will  suffice  a  farmer  for  a  nursery 
of  choice  fruit,  from  which  he  may  replenish 
his  orchard  and  his  garden  at  pleasure,  and 
readily  appropriate  to  his  use  every  new  va- 
riety which  comes  under  his  observation.  No 
one  will  regret  the  trifling  labour  and  attention 
which  he  has  bestowed  on  a  little  plantation 
of  this  kind,  after  he  has  beenin  to  realize  the 
fhiits  of  it  Ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  to 
embellish  the  grounds  about  his  buildings, 
may  be  added  without  cost  and  with  trifling 
labour. 

A  bud  is  an  organized  plant  in  embryo,  with 
roots,  branches,  and  foliage,  and,  like  a  seed, 
possesses  individual  vitality  capable  of  deve- 
lopement  and  the  reproduction  of  its  species. 
The  process  of  budding  is  the  transferring  tliis 
embryo  plant  from  its  parent  tree  to  another 
tt-ee,  which  must  at  least  be  of  the  same  genus, 
if  not  of  the  same  species.  The  apricot  and 
nectarine  may  be,  and  generally  are,  budded 
upon  the  peach ;  the  plum  and  the  peach  are 
budded  on  each  other,  and  the  pear  and  apple 
may  be  worked  on  the  wild  crab  and  haw- 
thorn ;  and  the  former  is  put  on  the  quince  to 
produce  dwarf  trees.  To  render  the  transfer 
or  budding  successful,  three  things  are  requi- 
site :  1.  That  the  bud  be  in  a  proper  condition 
to  transfer;  2.  That  the  stalk  be  in  condition 
to  receive  and  nourish  it;  and,  8.  That  the 
transfer  be  skilfully  made.  The  bud  ought  to 
be  matured,  i.  e.,  of  full  growth,  and  yet  not  so 
hard  and  firm  as  to  cause  injury  in  separating 
it  from  its  parent  The  stock  must  peel 
freely,  as  this  is  necessary  for  the  insertion 
of  the  bud,  and  indicates  the  presence  of 
what  is  termed  the  cambium,  which  is  the  soft 
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partially-formed  woody  matter  underlaying  the 
bark,  and  which  ripens  into  indurated  wood. 
It  is  the  source  of  nourishment  to  the  bud,  and 
the  bond  of  union  between  it  and  the  stock. 
The  operator  must  therefore  use  caution  that 
he  injures  neither  the  bud,  the  bark,  nor  the 
cambium,  as  these  all  exercise  important  offices 
in  effecting  the  union;  and  he  must  withal 
take  care  to  apply  his  ligatures  properly.  It 
will  be  seen,  from  these  remarks,  that  both  the 
stock  and  the  graft  should  be  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tive growth,  and  the  more  vigorous  the  better, 
when  the  budding  process  is  performed.  It  is 
also  preferable  to  bud  when  the  weather  is 
cloudy,  but  not  wet  Twigs  for  budding  may 
be  preserved  for  many  days  with  care.  They 
should  be  immediately  divested  of  their  leaves, 
but  not  wholly  of  their  leaf-stalks  or  petioles, 
to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  moisture,  and 
may  then  be  wrapped  in  fresh  grass,  wet  cloths, 
or  with  their  butt  ends  preserved  in  moisture. 


Fif.% 

The  only  implement  necessary  is  a  budding- 
knife  (fig.  S),  and  the  only  preparation  some 
bass  matting,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  bass- 
wood  or  linden.  Filaments  tom  from  the  husk 
of  Indian  com  are  also  recommended. 

Professor  Thouin  enumerates  twenty  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  grafting,  most  of  which  are 
only  practised  by  amateurs  and  professional 
gardeners.  We  shall  describe  only  the  com- 
mon mode,  which  is  in  general  practice  in 
nurseries.  We  take  it  from  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Gardening. 

Shield-4mddingf  or  T  budding,  is  thus  per- 
formed :  Fix  on  a  smooth  part  of  the  side  of 
the  stock,  rather  fVom  than  towards  the  sun, 
and  of  a  height  depending,  as  in  grafting,  on 
whether  dwarf,  half,  or  whole  standard  trees 
are  desired;  then,  with  the  budding-knife, 
make  a  horizontal  cut  across  the  rind,  quite 
through  to  the  firm  wood ;  from  the  middle  of 
this  transverse  cut  make  a  slit  downward,  per- 
pendicular^, an  inch  or  more  long,  going  also 
quite  through  to  the  wood.  This  done,  pro- 
ceed with  all  expedition  to  take  off*  a  bud ; 
holding  the  cutting  or  scion  in  one  hand,  with 
the  thickest  end  outward,  and,  with  the  knife 
in  the  other  hand,  enter  it  about  half  an  inch 
or  more  below  a  bud,  cutting  nearly  halfway 
into  the  wood  of  the  shoot,  continuing  it  with 
one  clear  slanting  cut  about  half  an  inch  or 
more  above  the  bud,  so  deep  as  to  take  a  part 
of  the  bud  along  with  it,  the  whole  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  (a,  fig.  1);  then  directly 
with  the  thumb  and  finger,  or  point  of  the 
knife,  clip  off  the  woody  part  remaining  to  the 
bud ;  which  done,  observe  whether  the  eye  or 
germ  of  the  bud  remain  perfect;  if  not,  and 
a  little  hole  appears  in  that  part,  it  is  impro- 
per, or,  as  gardeners  express  it,  the  bud  has 
lost  its  root,  and  another  must  be  prepared. 
This  done,  placing  the  back  part  of  the  bad  or 
shield  between  your  lips,  expeditiously  with 
the  flat  haft  of  the  knife  separate  the  back  of 
the  'Stock  on  each  side  of  the  perpendicular  cut 
clear  to  the  wood  (c),  for  the  admission  of  the 
bad»  which  directly  slip  dowui  close  between 
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ike  vood  and  bark,  to  the  bottom  of  the  slit  ((f). 
The  next  operation  is  to  cut  off  the  top  part  of 
the  shield  (b)  even  with  the  horizontal  first* 
made  cat,  in  order  to  let  it  completely  into  its 
place,  and  to  join  exactly  the  upper  edge  of  the 
shield  with  the  transverse  cut,  that  the  de- 
scending sap  may  immediately  enter  the  back 
of  the  shield,  and  protrude  granulated  matter 
between  it  and  the  wood,  so  as  to  effect  a 
liring  union.  The  parts  are  now  to  be  imme- 
diately bound  round  with  a  ligament  of  fresh 
bass(r),  or  other  suitable  suHktance,  previ- 
ously soaked  in  water  to  render  it  pliable  and 

a  b  e  d  t 

Fig.X. 

toDgh,  beginning  a  little  below  the  bottom  of 
the  perpendicular  slit,  proceeding  upward 
closely  round  every  part,  except  just  round  the 
eye  of  the  bud,  and  continue  it  a  little  above  the 
horizontal  cut,  not  too  tight,  but  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  whole  close,  and  exclude  the  air, 
sun,  and  wet 

Fvivn  Tnatmefa^r-An  a  fortnight,  at  far- 
thest, afier  budding,  such  as  have  adhered 
may  be  known  by  their  fresh  appearance 
at  the  eye;  aud  in  three  weeks  all  those 
which  have  succeeded  well  will  be  firmly 
QDited  with  the  stocks,  and  the  parts  being 
somewhat  swelled  in  some  species,  the  band- 
zft  most  be  loosened,  and  a  week  or  two 
afterward  finally  removed.  The  shield  and 
bud  DOW  swell  in  common  with  the  other  parts 
or  the  stock,  and  nothing  more  requires  to  be 
done  till  spring,  when,  just  before  the  rising 
of  the  sap,  they  are  to  be  headed  down  close 
to  the  bud,  by  an  oblique  cut,  terminating 
tboat  an  eighth  or  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  shield.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in 
grafting,  a  few  inches  of  the  stalk  is  left  for 
the  first  season,  and  the  }t)ung  shoot  tied  to  it 
for  protection  from  the  winds." 

BUFFALO  (from  the  Italian;  Lai. bukaHt). 
k  term  originally  applied  to  a  species  of  ante- 
lope; but  aAerward[i5  transferred,  in  the  age  of 
Martial,  to  different  species  of  the  ox.    In  mo- 
^rn  zoology,  the  buffaloes,  or  the  *<bubaline 
groop"  of  the  genns  BaSf  include  those  species 
*hich  have  the  bony  core  of  the  horn  exca^ 
yatedwith  large  cells  or  sinuses,  communicate 
iog  with  the  cavity  of  the  nose ;  the  horns  are 
flattened,  and  bend  laterally  with  a  backward 
<liKction,  and  are  consequently  less  applicable 
for  goring  than  in  the  bisons  or  taurine  group 
of  oxen.    The  buffaloes  are  of  large  size,  but 
low  ia  proportion  to  their  bulk;  they  have  no 
^aeh  on  the  back,  and  only  a  small  dewlap 
oathe  breast;  the  hide  is  generally  black,  the 
tail  long  and  slender.    The  boffaloes  occupy 
the  warm  and  tropical  regions  of  the  earth; 
t^7  avoid  hills,  and  prefer  the  coarse  vegeta- 
^  of  the  forest  and  swampy  regions  to  those 
of  open  pl^s;  they  love  to  wallow  and  lie  for 
"wn  snak  deep  in  wator;  they  swim  well, 
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and  cross  the  broadest  rivers  without  hesit»> 
tion.  Their  gait  is  heavy,  and  they  run  almost 
always  with  the  nose  horizontal,  being  princi- 
pally guided  by  the  sense  of  smelling.  They 
herd  together  in  small  flocks,  or  live  in  pairs, 
but  are  never  strictly  gregarious  in  a  wild 
state.  The  females  bear  calves  two  years  fol- 
lowing, but  remain  sterile  the  third ;  they  pro- 
pagate at  four  and  a  half  years  old,  and 
discontinue  aAer  twelve.  "  The  common  buf- 
falo (says  Professor  Low)  has  come  to  us,  be- 
yond a  question,  from  Eastern  Asia.  He  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Italy  about  th6 
sixth  century,  and  is  now  an  important  animal 
in  the  rural  economy  of  that  country.  He  is 
used  by  the  Italians  as  food  and  as  the  beast 
of  labour,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  riches 
of  the  inhabitants  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
He  is  cultivated,  too,  in  Greece  and  Hungary. 
The  milk  of  the  female  is  good,  but  the  flesh  is 
held  in  less  esteem  than  that  of  the  common 
ox.  The  pace  of  the  animal  is  sluggish ;  but 
from  the  low  manner  in  which  he  carries  his 
head,  throwing  the  weight  of  his  great  body  for- 
ward when  pulfrng,  he  is  well  suited  for  heavy 
draught  But  this  is  not  a  property  sufficiently 
important  to  cause  the  introduction  of  the  buf- 
falo into  the  agriculture  of  northern  Europe, 
and  he  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  carried 
beyond  the  countries  where  he  is  now  reared." 
Buffalo  hunting  on  elephants  is  one  of  the  field 
sports  of  the  East;  and  this  animal  is  also 
hunted  on  foot  with  avidity  by  the  Caffres  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  to  get  rid  of  a 
dangerous  foe  as  to  furnish  themselves  with 
food  from  his  flesh  and  leather  from  his  hide. 
(Erande'$  Diet,  of  Science ;  Blaine* »  Encyc.  of  R%^- 
ral  Sportt ;  EUmenti  of  Practical  ^^gricuUttre,) 
For  American  Buffalo,  see  Btsoir. 

BUFFALO  BERRY  TREE  (Shepardia  mag^ 
ruridee).  Silver-leaved  Sheperdia.  A  very 
beautiful  tree,  discovered  by  Mr.  Nuttall  in 
Missouri.  The  tree  is  of  upright  growth  and 
thorny,  the  leaves  small  and  of  a  delicate  and 
silvery  appearance.  The  fertile  and  barren 
flowers  are  produced  on  different  trees.  The 
fruit  consists  of  berries  about  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance df  large  curria,nts,  of  a  fine  scarlet 
colour,  and  very  beautiful,  enveloping  the 
branches  in  profuse  clusters.  It  has  a  rich 
taste,  and  is  considered  valuable  for  making 
into  tarts  and  preserves. 

BUGLE,  COMMON  (Jfjuga  reptan$).  This 
very  pretty  wild  plant  grows  in  woods,  copses, 
moist  pastures,  and  shady  places,  flowering  in 
April,  May,  and  June.  It  is  a  perennial ;  has 
blue  flowers,  upright  leafy  stalks,  and  glossy 
leaves,  of  a  deep  purplish-green  colour,  oblong, 
broad,  blunt  at  the  point,  and  slightly  indented 
round  the  edges,  some  growing  immediately 
from  the  root.  The  flower-stalks  rise  eight  or 
ten  inches  high,  of  a  pale  green*-oflen  pur* 
plish-^and  have  two  leaves  at  each  joint, 
which  joints  are  far  apart  from  each  other. 
The  joint  leaves  are  as  large  as  those  growings 
from  the  root  The  scentless  flowers  are  blue 
and  white,  sometimes  entirely  white,  growing 
round  the  upper  part  of  its  stalk,  forming  a 
kind  of  loose  spike.  The  cups  remain,  when 
the  flower  has  fallen  off,  to  hold  iu  seeds 
This  plant  is  oAen  denominated  tickUwortt  aail 
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herb  cofpenter.  The  roots  (says  Smith)  are 
slightly  astringent ;  but  the  herb  has  little  taste 
or  smell,  and  still  less  of  any  healing  or  vul- 
nerary property.  The  white  variety  abounds  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  a  flesh-coloured  one  has 
sometimes  been  observed.  la  dry  mountain- 
ous situations  the  plant  acquires  a  consider- 
able degree  of  hairiness.  The  French,  who 
are  great  herbalists,  aflirm,  that  "with  bugle 
and  sanicle,  no  one  needs  a  surgeon." 

Besides  the  common  bugle,  Smith,  in  hi^ 
English  Flora,  (voL  iii.  p.  66 — 67),  enumerates 
three  other  species,  the  alpine  bugle,  pyrami- 
dal bugle,  and  ground  pine  or  yellow  bugle 
{jSjuga  ckamapityM), 

BUGLE-HORN  (from  6iia«2a,  a  heifer).  A 
wind-instrument,  much  more  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  sports  of  the  field  formerly  than 
at  present.  It  has  been^  however,  in  our  days, 
much  improved  for  musical  purposes  by  the 
introduction  of  keys. 

BUGLE-WEED  (Virginian  lycopw),  a 
creeping  perennial  found  in  the  Middle  States, 
frequenting  swamps  and  moist  woodlands, 
producing  minute  white  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  constitutes  a  prominent  article  in  the 
materia  medica  of  certain  German  empirics, 
in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  and  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania, — who  prescribe  an  infusion  as 
a  certain  remedy  for  a  "dry  liver,"  an  infirmity 
which,  they  allege,  afflicts  a  large  proportion 
of  those  credulous  persons  who  consult  them. 
(QeeFlor.  Cettrica,) 

BULB  (LaU  bulbut;  Gr.  /SoaCc).  A  bud 
usually  formed  under  ground,  having  very 
fleshy  scales,  and  capable  of  separating  from 
its  parent  plant  Occasionally  it  is  produced 
upon  the  stem,  as  in  some  lilies.  It  contains 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant,  and  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  bud  (which  see).  In 
bulbous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion,  or  lily, 
what  we  generally  call  the  root  is  in  fact  a 
bulb  or  hybemaculum,  or  winter  case,  which 
incloses  and  secures  the  embryo  or  future 
shoot  At  the  lower  -part  of  this  bulb  may  be 
observed  a  fleshy  disk,  knob,  or  tubercle, 
whence  proceed  a  number  of  fibres  or  threads. 
This  knob,  with  the  fibres  attached  to  and 
hanging  from  it,  is,  properly  speaking,  the  true 
root;  the  upper  part  being  only  the  cradle  or 
nursery  of  the  ruture  stem,  which,  being  re- 
placed a  certain  number  of  times,  the  bulb 
perishes;  but  not  till  it  has  produced  at  its 
sides  a  number  of  smaller  bulbs  or  cloves  for 
perpetuating  the  species.  In  bulbous  plants, 
where  the  stalk  and  former  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  sunk  below,  into  the  Mb,  the  radicles  or 
small  fibres  that  hang  from  the  bulb  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  root ;  that  is,  the  part  which 
furnishes  nourishment  to  the  plant :  the  several 
rinds  and  shells  whereof  the  bulb  chiefly  con- 
sists successively  perish,  and  shrink  up  into 
so  many  dry  skins,  betwixt  which,  and  in  their 
centre,  are  formed  other  leaves  and  shells,  and 
thus  the  bulb  is  perpetuated.  There  are*  several 
kinds  of  bulbs ;  namely,  1.  The  tunicated  bulb 
(Btdbits  iunicatus)y  formed  of  thin  membranous 
layers,  as,  for  example,  the  onion  ,*  2.  The  scaly 
bulb  {B»  tqwrntmonti),  formed  of  fleshy  abortive 
leaves,  not  in  layers,  as  in  the  lUy,  The  cloves, 
vHuch  are  produced  between  the  scales  of 


bulbs,  are  oAen,  as  it  were,  starved,  when  the 
bulb  throws  up  a  vigorous  flowering  stem; 
thence,  in  order  to  propagate  bulbs,  the  flower- 
ing stem  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  it 
appears. 

BULLACE  TREE,  WILD  (Prunusinmtiiia). 
A  small  tree,  chiefly  growing  in  hedges'  and 
plantations,  with  irregularly-spreading  round 
branches,  for  the  most  part  tipped  with  a  sharp 
straight  thorn.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  black  kind,  differing  in  size  and  flavour, 
some  good  evdk  in  a  fresh  state,  and  of  more 
or  less  excellence  when  dressed.  {Smkk^s 
Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  356). 

BULLEN.  A  provincial  name  applied  to  the 
hempstalk  when  the  bar]£  is  stripped  from  it 

BULRUSH  (Scirput  laeustrit).  A  peren- 
nial found  commonly  in  clear  ditches,  ponds, 
and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers ;  flowers 
in  July  and  August  {Sniith*»  Flora,  vol.  L 
p.  56.)  From  this  plant  the  bottoms  of  chairs, 
mats,  Slc,  are  made.  The  common  bulrushes 
of  the  English  marshes,  which  bear  masses 
of  brown  flowers,  are .  the  Typha  latifoUa  and 
anguttifolia.    See  Rush. 

BUNIAS. .  The  oriental  bunias  (ftmsoj 
orientalis,  PL  9,  k)  is  a  perennial  plant,  with 
leaves,  branches,  and  its  general  habit  of 
herbage,  not  unlike  the  wild  chiccory.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant  or  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  been  cultivated  by 
way  of  experiment  in  the  grass  garden  at 
Wobum.  It  is  less  productive  than  chiccory, 
bears  mowing  well,  and  affords  the  same  nu- 
triment, in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as  red  clover. 
(Loudon's  Ency,  of  Jgr.) 

BUR.    The  rough  head  of  the  burdock,  Ac 

BURDOCK  (Jirctium).  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, the  ji,  lappa,  common  burdock  or  clot- 
bur,  and  the  ji,  lardana,  woolly-headed  bur- 
dock. This  very  cumbrous  weed  is  removed 
the  first  year  of  its  growth  by  stubbing,  like 
other  things  comprehended  by  farmers  under 
the  name  of  docks,  and  paid  for  accordingly  to 
the  weeder.  It  is  also  very  commonly  found 
in  waste  ground,  by  waysides,  and  among 
rubbish.  (iSmt^Vs  JSfig.  i^bra,  vol.  iii.  p.  379.)  It 
grows  a  yard  high,  with  large  leaves  of  a  tri- 
angular shape,  and  of  a  whitish  green  colour. 
The  stalks  are  round,  solid,  and  tough,  ne 
florets  are  small  and  red,  and  they  grow  among 
the  prickles  of  those  heads  called  burs,  which 
stick  to  the  clothes  of  passers-by.  The  root 
is  long  and  thick,  brown  outside,  and  whitish 
within.  The  plant  is  a  biennial,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  August.  The  root  in  decoction  is 
a  diuretic  and  sudorific ;  but  it  is  of  little  va- 
lue, except  as  a  vehicle  for  more  important 
medicines  in  some  affections  of  the  skin.  This 
is  a  great  remedy  among  viUage  doctresses, 
who  sometimes  apply  the  bruised  leaves  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  in  hysterics.  Either  the  root 
or  seeds  decocted,  or  infused,  are  equally  use- 
ful with  the  leaves.  The  coot  of  the  lewKr 
burdock,  or  xanthium  (Bardana  minor),  has  a 
bitter  and  acrid  flavour,  and  is  useful  in  scro- 
fulous disorders.  A  decoction  of  the  root 
should  be  persevered  in  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

BURGLARY.  The  breaking  iiyo  a  dwell- 
ing-honse  in  the  night  with  a  felonious  intent 
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The  7  W.  4,  &  1  Vict  c.  86,  s.  2,  enact,  that 
vbosoerer  shall  bnrglariotisly  break  and  enter 
into  any  dwelling-house,  and  shall  assault  with 
intent  to  murder  any  person  being  therein,  or 
shall  stab,  cut,  wound,  beat,  or  strike  any  such 
person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
conricted  thereof  shall  J^uifer  death.  8.  3  en- 
acts that  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  burglary  shall  be  liable,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond 
the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such 
ofieader,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  ten 
jears,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  three  years-  8.  4  enacts,  that,  so 
far  as  the  same  is  essential  to  the  offence  of 
bnrglaiy,  the  night  shall  be  considered  to 
commence  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  evening 
of  each  day,  and  to  conclude  at  six  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  succeeding 
day.    {jTrhholiPs  Crim.  Lme.) 

iBURGOT.  A  provincial  wond  applied  to 
yeast    It  is  sometimes  pronounced  bitrgood, 

BUR-MARIGOLD  {Jiitlent).  This  is  an 
herbaceoas,  mostly  annual,  genus  of  plants, 
flowering  in  August  and  September.  It  is  met 
with  verjr  frequently  in  watery  places,  and 
about  the  sides  of  ditches  and  ponds.  There 
are  two  species,  with  one  or  two  varieties  in 
each.  In  the  three-lobed  bur-marigold  (B, 
tripartita),  the  root  is  tapering  with  many 
fibres;  stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  erect, 
solid,  smooth,  leafy,  with  opposite  axillary 
branches.  Leaves  dark  green,  strongly  ser- 
rated, in  three  deep  segments,  sometimes  five. 
Plover,  terminal,  solitary,  of  a  brownish-yel- 
loir,  somewhat  drooping,  devoid  of  beauty  and 
of  fragrance.  Seeds  with  two  or  three  prickly 
Ufles,  and  as  many  ^rect  bristles ;  likewise 
prickly  with  reflezed  hooks,  by  which  they  stick 
like  bars  to  any  rough  surface,  and  are  said 
sometimes  to  injure  fish  by  getting  into  their 
fliills.  The  herb  of  this  species  gives  a  yellow 
colour  to  woollen  or  linen.  The  nodding  bur- 
marigold  (B.cemua)  has  a  root  with  many 
stout  fibres,  herb  more  erect  and  taller,  with 
less  extended  branches  than  the  foregoing 
species.  Leaves  undivided,  pointed,  and  less 
deeply  serrated.  Flowers  drooping,  though 
iheir  stalks  are  quite  straight  to  the  very  sum- 
mit; larger  and  handsomer  than  the  last. 
{SmitiCs  Eng,  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  398.) 

Among  the  species  of  bidens  or  bur-mari- 
gold, found  in  the  United  States,  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  chrysanthemum-like  bidens,  common- 
ly called  beggar-ticks,  an  annual;  and  the 
bipinnate  bidens,  popularly  called  Spanish 
needles.  These  and  the  other  American  spe-* 
cies  of  bidens  or  burweed  are  noted  for  mature 
akenes  adhering,  by  their  barbed  awns,  to  the 
clothing  of  those  who  go  among  them  in  au- 
lonjD.  They  are  rather  troublesome  weeds 
>bng  fence-rows,  &c.,  and  bloom  and  ripen 
their  seeds  late  in  the  season. 

Bl-RNET,  COMMON  {Pimpinella  saxu 
frafca).  There  are  three  species  of  bumet; 
camely,  bumet  Bojafrage,  dwarf  bumet ,  and  the 
pfottr  bumet*  The  common  bumet  plant 
(Plate  9,  a)  was,  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
aach  cultivated  as  a  green  crop,  from  its 
being  able  to  thrive  on  very  poor,  thin,  and 
J^aady  soils,  but  it  has  been  gradually  super- 


seded by  better  grasses.  Its  growth  is  rather 
slow.  Cattle  prefer  it  to  clover  and  rye-grass, 
but  sheep  do  not  {Jnvu  ofjgr.  vol.  i.  p.  3»4.) 
It  is  sown  in  spring-time,  the  same  as  other 
grass  seeds,  and  withstands  severe  weather. 
It  should  be  fed  oflf  when  young  (Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
p.  176) ;  and  then,  says  Arthur  Young,  "it  is 
one  of  the  best  grasses  for  sheep"  {Ibid,  p.  369), 
who  are  at  that  stage  of  its  growth  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  it.  About  7  lbs.  of  seed  sufiice 
for  an  acre  (Ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  .355) ;  and  the 
produce  is  six  or  seven  bushels  per  acre,  on 
moderate  land.     (Ibid.  vol.  xx.  p.  237.) 

BURNET,  SALAD,  SMALL  or  UPLAND 
(Potervum  tanguitorbaj  from  the  Greek  wvtufigr,  a 
cup,  used  in  cool  tankards).  The  stem,  which 
is  angular,  smooth,  and  leafy,  rises  one  to  two 
feet  high,  furnished  with  glaucous-green, 
smooth,  pinnated  leaves,  with  sharply  cut 
stipules,  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  footstalk. 
The  flowers  are  fertile  and  barren ;  the  latter 
with  crimson  stamens  resembling  elegant  silk 
tassels.  (Sntith.^  It  delights  in  a  dry,  poor 
soil,  abounding  m  calcareous  matter;  any  light 
compartment  that  has  an  open  exposure,  there- 
fore may  be  allotted  to  it,  the  only  beneficial 
addition  that  can  be  applied  being  bricklayers' 
rubbish  or  fragments  of  chalk.  A  small  bed 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  family.  It 
may  be  propagated  either  by  seed,  or  by  slips 
and  partings,  or  offsets  of  the  roots.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  towards  the  close  of  Febm- 
ary,  in  open  weather,  and  thence  until  the  close 
of  May;  but  the  best  time  is  in  autumn,  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe ;  for  if  kept  until  the  spring, 
it  will  often  fail  entirely,  or  lie  in  the  ground 
until  the  same  season  of  the  following  year, 
without  vegetating.  It  may  be  inserted  in 
drills,  six  inches  apart,  or  broadcast ;  in  either 
mode,  thin,  and  not  buried  more  than  half  an 
inch.  The  plants  must  be  kept  thoroughly 
clear  of  weeds  throughout  their  growth. 
When  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  may  be 
thinned  to  six  inches  apart,  and  those  removed 
placed  in  rows  at  the  same  distance,  in  a  poor, 
shady  border,  water  being  given  occasionally 
until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  further  attention  until  the  au- 
tumn, when  they  must  be  removed  to  their 
final  station,  in  rows  a  foot  apart  When  of 
established  growth,  the  only  attention  requisite 
is  to  cut  down  their  stems  occasionally  in 
summer,  to  promote  the  production  of  young 
shoots,  and  in  autumn  to  have  the  decayed 
stems  and  shoots  cleared  away.  If  propagated 
by  partings,  &c.  of  the  roots,  the  best  time  for 
practising  it  is  in  September  and  October.  As 
it  jgp'ows  freely  from  seed,  this  is  not  usually 
practised.  They  are  planted  at  once  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  only  require  occa- 
sional watering  until  established.  The  other 
parts  of  their  cultivation  are  as  for  those 
raised  from  seed.  For  the  production  of  seed, 
some  of  the  plants  must  be  left  ungathered 
from,  and  allowed  to  shoot  up  early  in  the 
sunimer ;  they  flower  in  July,  and  ripen  abun- 
dance of  seed  in  the  autumn.  The  leaves 
taste  and  smell  like  cucumbers,  thence  the 
plant  is  used  to  flavour  salads.  (G.  W.  John- 
aon*t  Kitchen  (xarden.) 

BURNING.    6eeAH»o!f. 
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BUimiNG  OP'LIMfi. 

BURNING  OF  LIME.    See  Lime. 

BURNS,  Id  live  stock,  are  best  treated  by  a 
lotion  composed  of  litne-vater  and  linseed-oil, 
equal  parts,  applying  it  frequently ;  this  allays 
the  inflammation  very  rapidly. 

BURNT  CLAY.    See  Ashbb. 

BUR-REED  (Sparganiwn).  Smith  (Eng, 
Flora,  vol.  iv.  p.  73)  enumerates  three  species : 
1.  The  branched  bur-reed  (S.  ramonim) ;  2.  The 
unbranched  upright  bur-reed  (£>.  iinmlex);  3. 
The  floating  bur-reed  (S.  natana)»  They  are 
all  creeping-rooted,  aquatic,  juicy,  smooth,  up- 
right, or  floating  herbs,  and  found  in  pools  azid 
ditches,  and  the  margins  of  ponds  aud  rivers : 
common :  the  last  named  principally  in  muddy 
fens,  or  slow  rivers.  The  bur-reed  is  a  peren- 
nial,  flowering  in  July  and  August ;  the  stems 
of  some  of  the  species  attain  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet.  The  herbage  of  the 
branched  bar-reed  serves  for  package  along 
with  similar  coarse  grassy  plants,  and  is  softer 
and  more  pliant  than  most  of  them,  not  cutting 
the  hand  by  any  sharp  edges,  like  carices  or 
ferns.  The  unripe  burs  are  very  astringent. 
A  strong  decoction  of  the  burs  makes  a  wash 
for  old  ulcers.  Dr.  Darlington  describes  an 
American  species  of  bur-reed,  frequent  in 
ditches,  sluggish  streams,  &c.,  in  the  Middle 
States,    (f  for.  Cet.) 

BURROW  (Teut.  fcergen,  to  c^ver).  A  pro- 
vincial word,  signifying  a  heap  or  hillock, 
hence  stone-burrows,  peat-burrows,  &c. 

BUR -WEED  (Xanthwm  ttrumarium).  The 
broad-leaved  bur-weed  is  an  annual  plant, 
flowering  in  August  and  September,  found  in 
rich  moist  ground,  or  about  dunghills  in  the 
south  of  England;  but  rare.  It  is  herba- 
ceous or  somewhat  shrubby,  rather  downy, 
of  a  coarse  habit,  root  fibrous ;  stem  solitary, 
erect,  branched,  leafy,  two  feet  high,  solid; 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  heartpshaped,  two  or 
three  inches  wide ;  clusters  of  four  or  five  fer- 
tile green  flowers,  and  one  or  two  barren  ones, 
making  no  show.  Old  tradition  reports  that 
the  xanthium  is  good  for  scrofulous  disorders, 
as  the  specific  name  seems  to  indicate ;  but  it 
is  now  out  of  use.  The  generic  appellation 
alludes  to  a  quality  of  dyeing  yellow,  which 
Dioscorides  mentions.  {Smith''s  Eng.  Flora,  vol. 
iv.  p.  136.) 

The  scrofulous  xanthium,  clot -weed,  or 
cockle-bur  is  an  obnoxious  weed,  found  ifk  the 
United  States  about  farm-yards,  road-sides, &c. 
It  is  an  annual  not  much  inclined  to  spread, 
and  therefore,  by  a  little  attention,  could  ge- 
nerally be  easily  got  rid  oSi  The  burs  are  a 
great  annojrance  in  the  fleeces  of  sheep.  (JPfor. 
Ce$trica,) 

BUSH  (TeuL  btueh;  Dan.  butk).  A  thick 
shrub,  or  a  collection  of  shrubs  or  plants, 
growing  close  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
clump.  It  is  also  a  provincial  word,  signify- 
ing the  box  of  the  nave  of  a  wheel. 

BUSH-DRAINING.  A  term  applied  to  a 
kind  of  draining,  which  is  done  by  putting  in, 
or  filling  the  drains  with  bushes.    See  Draiit- 

IHO. 

BUSHEL  (Old  Fr.  buachel;  low  Lat.  bwsel- 

hu),    A  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  goods,  as 

grain,  fruit,  pulse,  and  many  other  articles,  con- 

*aining  4  pebks,  8  gallons,  or  32  quarts,  and  is 
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BUSH-HARROW. 

the  eighth  of  the  English  quarter*  The  naiM 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  old  English  word, 
buts,  signifying  a  box  or  vesseh 

The  bushel,  by  a  statute  made  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  is  to  contain 
2160'42  cubic  inches,  or  8  gallons  of  wheal; 
the  gallon  of  wheat  to  weigh  8  lbs.  truy- 
weight;  the  pound,  12  oz.  tro}'-weight ;  the 
ounce,  20  sterlings;  and  the  sterling,  32  grains. 
By  6  Geo.  4,  c.  74,  the  imperial  gallon  is  de- 
clared the  standard  measure  of  capacity,  and 
is  directed  to  be  made  such  as  to  contain  10 
lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in 
air  at  the  temperature  of  62®  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  the  barometer  standing  at  30 
inches,  or  to  contain  277  cubic  inches,  and 
274  thousandth  parts  of  a  cubic  inch ;  conse- 
quently, the  imperial  bushel  contains  80  lbs. 
of  distilled  water,  or  2218*192  cubic  inches. 
By  the  same  act  (§  7),  the  bushel  is  declared 
the  standard  measure  of  capacity  for  coals, 
culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  or  fruit,  ind  all  other 
goods  or  things  commonly  sold  by  heaped 
measure,  and  is  prescribed  to  contain  2815 
cubic  inches,  to  be  made  round  with  a  plain 
and  even  bottom,  and  being  ISJ j  inches  in  the 
interior  diameter  by  8  in  depth,  and  19} inches 
from  outside  to  outside ;  the  goods  to  be 
heaped  up  in  the  form  of  cone,  to  a  height 
above  the  rim  of  the  measure  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  its  depth. 

Besides  the  standard  or  legal  bushel,  there  are 
in  England  several  local  bushels,  of  diflerent 
dimensions  in  difierent  places.  At  Abingdon 
and  Andorer,  a  bushel  contains  9  gallons :  at 
Appleby  and  Penrith,  a  bushel  of  peas,  rye, 
and  wheat,  contains  16  gallons ;  of  barley, 
big  malt,  mixed  malt,  and  oats,  20  gallons.  A 
bushel  contains,  at  Carlisle,  24  gallons:  at 
Chester,  a  bashel  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.,  contains 
32  gallons,  and  of  oats  40;  at  Dorchester,  a 
bushel  of  malt  and  oats  contains  10  gallons; 
at  Falmouth,  the  bushel  of  stricken  coals  is 
16  gallons ;  of  other  things  20,  and  usually  21 
gallons :  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  the  bushel 
contains  8^ ;  at  Newbury,  9  ;  at  Wycomb  and 
Reading,  6};  at  Stamford  16  gallons.  The 
contents  of  the  bushel  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  increasing;  the  Winchester  bushel, 
used  in  England  from  the  time  of  Henry 
Vn.  to  1826,  contained  2164-42  cubic  inches. 
The  imperial  bushel  is  therefore  to  the  Win- 
chester bushel  as  2218*192  to  2154-42,  or  as  I 
to  -969447.  Hence  to  convert  Winchester 
bushels  into  imperial,  multiply  by  -969447. 
To  convert  prices  per  Winchester  bushel 
into  prices  per  imperial  bushel,  multiply  by 
1-0316167. 

The  heaped  bushel  was  abolished  by  4  &  5 
Will.  4,  c.  49,  an  act  which  took  eflfect  from 
the  first  of  January,  1836.  {Branded  Did. 
Science;  Penny  Cyclopadia ;  M^CuUodCi  Cow. 
Die.) 

BUSH-HARROW.  An  implement  consti- 
tuted of  any  sort  of  bushy  branches,  inter- 
woven in  a  kind  of  frame,  consisting  of  three 
or  more  cross-bars,  fixed  into  two  end  pieces 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  very  rough  and 
brushy  underneath.  To  the  extremities  of  the 
frame  before  are  generally  attached  two  wheels, 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  upon  which 
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li  mores ;  sometimes,  however,  wheels  are  not 
employed,  but  the  whole  rough  surface  is  ap- 
plied io,  and  dragged  on,  the  ground.  Bee 
Harrow. 

BUSH-HARROWING.  The  operation  of 
harrowing  with  an  instrument  of  the  kind  just 
described.  It  is  chiefly  necessary  on  grass* 
lands,  or  such  as  have  been  long  in  pasture,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  down  and  reducing 
the  lumps  and  clods  of  the  earth  or  manures 
that  may  have  been  applied,  and  thereby  ren- 
dering them  more  capable  of  bein^  washed 
into  the  ground,  or  for  removing  the  worm- 
casts  and  mossy  matter  that  may  have  formed 
on  the  surface. 

BUSH -VETCH  (Ftoaaepnim).    A  plant  of 
the  vetch  kind,  which  may  probably  be  caiii- 
vated  to  advantage  by  the  farmer,  where  lu- 
cerne and  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature 
cannot  be  grown.   Its  root  is  perennial,  fibrous, 
and  branching ;  the  stalks  many,  some  of  them 
shooting  immediately  upwards,  others  creep- 
ing just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
emerging,  some  near  to,  and  others  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from,  the  parent-stock.  The 
small  oval  leaves  are  connected  together  by  a 
mid-rib, with  a  tendril  at  the  extremity;  the 
flowers  are  in  shape  like  those  of  the  common 
vetch,  of  a  reddish-purple  colour;  the  first  that 
blossom  usually  come  in  pairs,  afterwards  to 
the  number  of  four  at  a  joint ;  the  pods  are 
much  shorter  than  those  of  the  copimon  vetch, 
laiger  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  flatter, 
and  are  of  a  black  colour  when  ripe ;  the  seeds 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  ctiltivated  spe- 
cies, some  speckled,  others  of  a  clay  colour. 
It  yields,  from  a  brown  sandy  loam,  17,696  lbs. 
per  acre  of  grass,  and  of  nutritive  matter  976 
lbs.    It  flowers   in  the  middle  of  May,  and 
maintains  its  place  when  once  in  possession 
of  the  soil,  but  appears  unfit  for  clayey  soils. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  April  or  the  beginning 
of  Kay.    (Bbrt.  Gram.  Wob.  p.  210.)    Being  a 
perennial  plant,  Mr.  Swayne  deems  it  to  be  a 
proper  kind  tn  intermix  with  grass  seeds  for 
laying  down  lands  intended  for  pasture ;  and 
thiat  it  is  as  justly  entitled  to  this  epithet  as 
any  herbaceous  plant  whatever,  having  ob- 
served a  patch  oi  it  growing  in  one  particular 
spot  of  his  orchard  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  pasL    It  is  not  only  a  perennial,  but  an 
evergreen :  it  shoots  the  earliest  in  the  spring 
of  any  plant  eaten  by  cattle  with  which  he  is 
acquainted;   vegetates  late  in  autumn,  and 
continaes  green  Uirongh  the  winter,  though  the 
'weadier  be  very  severe :  add  to  this,  that  cat- 
tle are  remarkably  fond  of  it.    The  chief  rea- 
son that  has  hitherto  prevented  its  cultivation 
has  been  the  very  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
good  seed  in  any  quantity.   The  pods,  he  finds, 
do  not  ripen  altogether;  but  as  soon  almost 
as  tfafvare  ripe,  they  burst  with  great  elasticity, 
aad  scatter  the  seed  around;  and  after  the 
seeds  have  been  procured,  scarce  one-third 
part  of  them  will  vegetate,  owing,  as  he  sup- 
pose^ to  an  internal  defect,  occasioned  by  cer- 
tain insects  making  them  the  nests  and  food 
tor  thdr  yonng.    It  seems,  also,  that  a  crop  of 
this  kind  of  vetch  may  be  cut  three  or  four 
times,  and  in  some  cases  even  so  early  as  the 
tegioaing  of  March— «  oircumstance  of  much 


importance  to  farmers  who  have  a  large  stock 
of  cattle.  iTratu,  Balk  and  West  of  England 
&?acty,  vol*  iii.) 

BUTT.  A  provincial  term  applied  to  such 
ridges  or  portions  of  arable  land  as  run  out 
short  at  the  sides  or  other  parts  of  fields ;  also 
to  a  vessel  holding  126  gallons  of  wine,  108  of 
beer;  and  to  a  measure  of  from  15  to  22  cwts. 
of  currants^  To  bullf  from  Dutch  boltent  to 
strike.  Butt4and  is  the  place  where,  in  days 
of  archery,  the  butts  for  practice  were  placed. 
It  is  also  applied  provincially  to  a  close- 
bodied  cart:  hence  a  dyng^biUt,  or  wheel- 
cart,  gurry'butt^  or  sledge-cart,  ox-butt,  hone* 
bntt,  dtc. 

BUTTER  (Ger.  butter;  DuL  boter),  A  well- 
known  article  of  domestic  consumption,  com- 
monly  procured  by  churning  the  milk  of  the 
cow.  It  was  not  an  article  employed  by  the 
early  Greeks  and  Romans.  '<  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans,'* says  Mr.  Alton  (Quart.  Joum.  Jgr.  vol. 
V.  p.  367),  ^knew  nothing  of  making  butler 
until  they  were  taught  by  the  Germans  how  to 
make  it,  and  it  was  not  used  by  them  as  food, 
but  merely  as  oil.'*  Herodotus  says,  that  the 
Scythians  formed  butter  by  agitating  mare's 
milk;  and  the  poet  Anaxandrides  says,  that  the 
Thraclans  ate  butter,  at  which  the  Grecians 
were  surprised.  When  Julius  Caesar  invaded 
England,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  had 
abundance  of  milk,  from  which  they  made 
butter,  but  could  not  make  cheese  till  they 
were  taught  that  art  by  their  invaders.  The 
Arabs,  it  seems  (JSurdtAordt'j  Travels  in  Nubia, 
p.  441),  are  very  large  consumers  of  fresh 
butter,  and  they  are  in  the. habit  of  drinking 
every  morning  a  cupful  of  melted  butter,  or 
ghee,  as  it  is  called  in  the  East.  In  India,  ghee 
is  made  from  the  milk  of  the  bufialo,  and  a 
very  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  with  it. 
It  is  usually  conveyed  in  leather  bottles  or 
duppers,  holding  from  ten  to  forty  gallons; 
some  are  made  of  hide.  The  colour  of  butter 
is  yellow;  it  possesses  the  property  of  an  oil, 
and  mixes  readily  with  other  oily  bodies ;  it 
melts  and  becomes  transparent  at  96®  Fahren- 
heit, and  if  it  is  kept  in  this  state  for  some  time, 
it  assumes  exactly  the  appearance  of  oil,  loses 
its  peculiar  flavour,  and  some  curds  and  whey 
separate  from  it  Milk,  in  fact,  is  composed 
of  cream,  curd,  land  whey.  The  cream  and 
the  milk  are  merely  united  mechanically,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  new  milk  is  allowed  to 
rest,  the  cream,  being  the  lighter  of  the  two, 
rises  gradually  to  the  top ;  the  curd  separates 
from  the  milk,  too,  widi  the  assistance  of  a 
very  slight  degree  of  acidity.  Butter  may  be 
made  by  the  agitation  of  either  cream  or  new 
milk :  fresh  cream  is  not  commonly  used,  be- 
cause it  requires  four  times  the  churning  that 
stale  cream  does.  (Fourcroy,  «tf»n.  de  Chem. 
torn.  vii.  p.  169.)  The  contact  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
production  of  butter  from  cream,  although 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  usually  absorbed  in 
churning:  according  to  Dr.  Young,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  temperature  during  the  ope- 
ration of  four  degrees.  Buttermilk  is  merely 
milk  deprived  of  its  cream,  in  which  it  rapidly 
becomes  sour,  and  the  cardy  or  cheesy  part  is 
separated  from  the  whey  or  senrni.    Cream  of 
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the  specific  gravity  1.0344  was  fonnd  by  Ber- 
zelius  to  contain — 

Butter  .......    4-5 

Cheeiie  .......    S*5 

Whey WO 

Curd,  which  is  easily  separated  from  creamed 
milk  by  rennet,  has  many  of  the  properties  of 
coagulated  albumen :  it  is  composed,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  of 
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Curd,  adds  Dr.  Thomson  (Syttem  of  Chem. 
Tol.  iv.  p.  499),  as  is  well  known,  is  used  in 
making  cheese,  and  the  cheese  is  the  better, 
the  more  it  contains  of  cream,  or  of  that  oily 
matter  which  constitutes  cream.  It  is  well 
known  to  cheese-makers,  that  the  goodness  of 
it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  manner 
of  separating  the  whey  from  the  curd.  If  the 
milk  be  much  healed,  the  coagulum  broken  in 
pieces,  and  the  whey  forcibly  separated,  as  is 
the  practice  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
cheese  is  scarcely  good  for  any  thing;  but  the 
whey  is  delicious,  especially  the  last  squeezed 
out  whey;  and  batter  may  be  obtained  from  it 
in  considerable  qaantities.  But  if  the  whey  is 
not  too  much  healed  (100^  is  sufficient),  if  the 
coagulum  be  allowed  to  remain  unbroken,  and 
the  whey  be  separated  by  very  slow  and  gentle 
pressure,  the  cheese  is  excellent,  but  the  whey 
is  almost  transparent  and  nearly  colourless. 
(Journal  de  Pkys.) 

When  milk  is  deprived  of  its  cream,  it  Is 
composed,  according  to  M.  Berzelius,  of 

Water 988-75 

Curd  witb  a  little  cream         -       .       .       -  S8' 

Sugar  of  milk          ......  35* 

Muriate  of  potnth  (chloride  of  potaisiam)     >  1-70 

Phosphate  of  potnib       .....  '85 

Lactic  acid  and  acetate  of  potash  -       .       .  0< 

Earthy  phoepbatea         .....  30* 


(T^MUM,  vol.  W.  p.  501.)  

From  some  valuable  experiments  on  the 
temperature  at  which  butter  inay  be  best  pro- 
cured from  cream,  by  Dr.  John  Barclay  and 
Mr.  Allen,  it  appeared  **  that  cream  should  not 
be  kept  at  a  high  temperature  in  the  process 
of  churning.  In  the  experiment  when  the  tem- 
perature was  lowest,  the  quantity  of  butter 
obtained  was  in  the  greatest  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  cream  used ;  and  as  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised,  the  proportional  quantity  of 
butter  diminished;  while,  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cream 
had  been  raised  to  70®,  not  only  was  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  diminished,  but  in  quality  it  was 
found  to  be  very  inferior,  both  with  regard  to 
taste  and  appearance.  That  the  lowest  possi- 
ble temperature  should  be  sought  in  churning, 
appears  likewise  from  another  result  of  these 
experiments,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  churned 
milk  having  been  found  to  diminish  as  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  was  increased ;  thus 
showing,  that  at  the  lower  temperature,  the 
butter,  which  is  composed  of  the  lighter  parts 
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of  the  cream,  is  more  completely  collected  than 
at  the  higher  temperature,  in  which  the  churned 
milk  is  of  greater  specific  gravity.''  The  con- 
clusion to  which  they  came  therefore  was,  that 
the  most  proper  temperature  at  which  to  com- 
mence the  operation  of  churning  butter  is  from 
50®  to  55®,  and  that  at  no  time  of  the  operation 
ought  it  to  exceed  65® ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
if  at  any  time  the  cream  should  be  under  50^ 
in  temperature,  the  labour  will  be  much  in- 
creased, without  any  proportional  advantage 
being  obtained;  and  a  temperature  of  a  higher 
degree  than  65®  will  be  injurious  as  well  to  the 
quality  as  the  quantity  of  the  butter.  {Trant, 
High.  Sac.  vol.  L  p.  194.)  One  of  these  experi- 
ments it  may  be  well  to  abridge : — 15  gallons 
of  cream  at  the  temperature  of  50®  were 
churned ;  each  gallon  (equal  to  holding  8  lbs. 
4  oz.  of  water)  weighed  8  lbs.  4  oz. ;  by  churn- 
ing for  two  hours,  the  temperature  of  the  cream 
rose  to  56® ;  at  the  end  of  the  churning  it  was 
60®.  The  butter  obtained  weighed  291  ^^ 
avoirdupois,  or  nearly  3  lbs.  for  each  gallon 
of  cream :  the  butler  was  firm,  rich,  and  plea- 
sant A  gallon  of  the  churned  milk  weighed 
8  lbs.  9  oz. 

Mr.  J.  Ballantyne  found  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of 
cream  is  obtained  at  60®,  and  the  best  qaalitj 
at  55®  in  the  chum  just  before  the  butter  came; 
when  the  heat  exceeded  65®,  no  washing  could 
etach  the  milk  from  the  butter  without  the  aid 
f  salt;  but  when  a  quantity  of  salt  was 
wrought  well  into  it,  and  the  mass  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  well 
washed,  the  milk  was  separated.  (Tram,  AgA. 
Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

The  method  of  making  the  best  butter  all 
over  the  dairy  district  of  Scotland,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Alton  (Quart.  Joum,  Jgr,  volt, 
p.  351)  :  The  milk,  when  drawn  from  the  cot, 
is  placed  from  six  to  twelve  hours  in  coolers, 
the  same  as  when  set  aside  to  cast  up  its  cream; 
but  this  is  merely  to  let  the  milk  cool;  and 
whenever  it  is  divested  of  its  natural  heat,  the 
whole  meal  of  milk  is  emptied  from  the  cool- 
ers into  a  stand  vat  or  tub  snfiicient  to  contain 
the  whole.  If  the  vat  is  large,  and  a  second 
meal  of  milk  has  become  cold  before  the  for- 
mer meal  of  milk  has  begun  to  acidify,  the 
second  may  be  turned  into  the  first  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  vat,  covered  over,  and  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed,  till  the  milk  has  not  only 
acidified,  but  until  it  has  been  formed  into  a 
coagulum  (or  lapper,  in  dairy  language).  It  is 
now  ready  to  be  churned ;  and,  provided  the 
lapper  is  not  broken  (which  makes  it  ferment), 
it  may  remain,  without  injury,  unchumed  for 
some  days. 

Milk  prepared  in  this  way  is  churned  in  up- 
right or  plunge  chums,  of  a  size  to  suit  the 
magnitude  of  the  dairy.  Where  only  a  few 
cows  are  kept,  the  chums  will  hold  about  100 
quarts,  from  200  to  340  quarts,  and  some  still 
more.  These  large  chums  are  on  some  large 
farms  moved  by  machinery  of  various  con- 
stmctions,  but  in  most  dairy  farms,  churns  of 
200  quarts  are  wrought  by  hand-labour  only. 
After  the  clotted  milk  is  put  into  the  churn,  a- 
much  hot  water  is  poured  amongst  the  milk  as 
to  raise  the  temperature  from  60®  or  66®,  which 
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is  about  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  good 
spring  or  milk-house.  Experiments  instituted 
for  the  purpose  have  determined  this  as  the 
best  temperature  at  which  to  commence  the 
operatiou  of  churning,  and  that  at  no  time 
during  the  operation  ought  it  to  exceed  65^. 
If  the  temperature  be  higher,  it  will  be  attended 
with  injury  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
batter.  If  lower  than  50^,  the  butter  will  not 
"come.**  After  the  butter  has  formed,  warm 
water  may  be  gradually  added,  so  as  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  70®  or  76®,  one  person  agi- 
tating while  another  throws  in  the  water.  The 
temperature  must  be  raised  to  or  above  70® 
before  the  butter  can  be  separated  from  the 
milk;  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any 
way  so  well  as  by  pouring  in  boiling  water 
aAer  it  has  begun  to  be  churned.  If  the  milk 
is  too  cold,  when  churning  it  swells,  has  a  pale 
white  colour,  throws  upon  the  surface  many 
air-bubbles,  and  emits  a  rattling  noise;  the 
time  of  churning  is  from  2^  to  2J  hours ;  the 
milk  being  of  oi^inary  quality,  24  pints  impe- 
rial yield  24  ounces  of  buUer. 

In  the  making  of  butter,  care  and  cleanliness 
are  requisite.  The  cows  should  be  milked  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening;  they 
should  be  driven  very  gently,  and  if  brought  to 
the  milking-place  some  little  time  previously, 
it  will  be  all  the  better.  In  some  countries 
itej  milk  them  in  their  pastures,  a  practice 
commonly  followed  in  mountainous  districts, 
and  where  they  are  distant  from  the  dairy. 
The  teats  of  the  cow  should  be  washed  often 
with  water,  and  the  dairy  floors  (which  are 
best  of  brick)  and  all  the  dairy  utensils  cannot 
be  too  frequently  washed,  not  only  because  dirt 
is  exceedingly  noxious  to  the  production  of 
good  butter,  but  from  the  coolness  which  it 
produces  in  the  dairy. 

"When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  it 
is  strained  through  a  sieve,  to  remove  any  me- 
chanically diflused  matters,  and  then  placed  in 
shallow  pans  and  coolers,  or  leaden  troughs. 
Some  are  made  of  iron  tinned,  others  of  brass. 
There  is,  however,  an  objection  to    leaden 
troughs,  for  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
air  and  the  cream,  the  latter  aids  the  oxidize- 
ment  of  the  lead;  and  carbonic  acid  being 
attracted,  a  carbonate  of  lead  (white  Uad)  is 
formed,  and  commimicates  a  poisonous  pro- 
perty to  the  cream.    Painters'  colic  has  been 
thus  sometimes  communicated  to  dairymaids. 
Ztne,  or  iron  tinned,  is  preferable  to  lead  for 
dairj  vessels.    The  same  objection  applies  to 
brass  as  to  lead.    Metal  ones  are  regarded  as 
die  best,  from  their  rapidity  of  cooling  in  sum- 
mer, and  from  their  being  more  easily  warmed 
in  the  winter;  they  are  besides  (and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  milk  paUs,  d&c.)  more 
readily  and  completely  cleaned  than  those  of 
wood  or  earthenware.    Tlie  dairy  should  be 
weQ  ventilated  by  wire-gauze  windows,  and 
protected  by  either  trees  or  buildings  from  the 
beat  of  the  sun.    In  twelve  hours  the  finest 
portion  of  the  cream  has  risen  to  the  surface, 
which,  if  then  separated  from  the  milk  and 
diunied,  produces  a  very  delicate  butter.    It  is 
commonly  leA,  however,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  skimmed  off  and  deposited  in  an 
earthen  vesseL    In  the  dairies  of  die  usual 
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size,  the  cream  collected  is  churned  every  two 
days,  and  the  formation  of  the  butter  is  found 
to  be  materially  accelerated  by  the  cream  ac- 
quiring a  slight  acidity;  indeed,  it  has  been 
sometimes  contended  that,  without  the  presence 
of  an  acid,  butter  cannot  be  made.  Lactic  acid 
indeed  is  always  present  in  buttermilk;  an 
acid  quality  is  even,  in  some  cases,  imparted 
to  it  by  the  dairywomen,  who  add  a  small 
quantity  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice ;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  improve  the  flavour  of  the  but- 
ter, and  it  injures  it  considerably  for  salting. 
To  eflfect  the  separation  of  the  butter  from  the 
cream,  a  considerable  degree  of  agitation  is 
necessary,  varying  with  the  electrical  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  other  circumstances.  Of 
the  influence  of  electricity  no  one  will  doubt 
who  has  witnessed  the  effect  of  a  thunder-storm 
on  a  dairy  of  milk.  The  agitation  or  churning 
is  produced  by  various-sized  phurns,  the  most 
common  shaped  of  which  is  the  upright  wooden 
chum,  with  an  upright  plunger;  others  are 
made  of  barrels,  turning  on  an  axle  by  means 
of  a  common  winch ;  some  are  made  like  cra- 
dles, and  rock  much  in  the  same  manner: 
these  are  worked  chiefly  by  hand.  But  it  is 
sometimes  done  by  horse  power,  and  very 
commonly  now  in  Cheshire  by  small  portable 
high-pressure  steam-engines :  these  last  might 
easily  be  made  to  cut  chaff,  bruise  corn  for 
stock,  crush  bones,  and  a  variety  of  other  use- 
ful purposes. 

In  the  course  of  a  period  varying  from  one 
hour  to  several  hours,  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  butter  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  small  lumps  or  kernels,  which  are 
gradually  increased  in  number  as  the  churn- 
ing proceeds ;  these  are  collected  and  placed 
in  a  shallow  wooden  vessel,  or  washing-tub, 
and  when  all  the  butter  is  '*come'*  or  extracted, 
little  else  remains  but  the  buttermilk.  The 
butter  placed  in  the  washing-tub  is  worked  by 
the  hand  into  a  mass,  the  buttermilk  squeezed 
out,  and  the  butter  washed  in  water,  an  opera- 
tion which,  when  it  is  intended  for  keeping, 
cannot  be  too  carefully  performed;  and  if  the 
person  who  works  it  has  not  a  very  cool  hand, 
it  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  fre- 
quent ablutions  in  cold  water.  A  large  portion 
of  the  butter  made  at  a  distance  from  large 
towns  is  salted  and  put  into  casks  or  firkins, 
which  weigh  about  56  lbs. ;  about  3  or  4  lbs. 
of  salt  are  required  for  this  purpose,  which 
should  be  of  the  finest  and  purest  description* 
totally  free  from  the  bitter  deliquescing  salts 
which  commonly  abound  in  that  made  by 
artificial  heat  from  sea  water.  The  casks  also 
should  be  made  of  clean  wood,  and  before  the 
butter  is  placed  in  them  they  should  be  well 
washed  with  hot  brine.  **  If,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  Ptnny  Cyclopadia,  "there  is  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  the  cask  at  once,  the  surface 
is  made  smooth,  some  salt  is  put  over  it,  and 
a  cloth  is  pressed  close  upon  it  to  exclude  the 
air.  When  the  remainder  is  added  at  the  next 
churning,  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  and  the  salt 
which  had  been  put  on  the  surface  is  care- 
fully removed  with  a  spoon.  The  surface  is 
then  made  rough  with  a  small  wooden  spade, 
and  left  so,  and  the  newly  salted  butter  is 
added,  and  incorporated   cpmpletely.     This 
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jirerents  a  streak  which  woald  otherwise  ap* 
pear  at  the  place  where  the  two  portions  joined. 
When  the  cask  is  full.,  some  salt  is  pat  over  it, 
and  the  head  is  pnt  on.  If  the  butter  is  well 
freed  from  all  the  buttermilk,  and  the  salt 
mixed  with  it  quite  dry,  it  will  not  shrink  in 
the  cask,  and  it  will  keep  its  flavour  for  a  long 
time."  Dr.  Anderson  recommended  for  pre- 
serving butter  a  composition  of  salt  2  parts, 
saltpetre  1  part,  sugar  1  part;  1  oz.  of  this 
mixture  to  16  oz.  of  butter.  It  seems  that 
butter  thus  treated  will  keep  sweet  for  a 
lengthened  period;  but  that  for  the  first  fort- 
night it  does  not  taste  well. 

In  Devonshire  the  method  of  making  butter 
is  peculiar  to  the  county.  The  milk  is  placed 
in  tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  twelve  hours  after 
milking,  these  pans  (each  holding  about  eleven 
or  twelve  quarts)  are  placed  on  an  iron  plate, 
over  a  small  furnace.  The  milk  is  not  boiled, 
bnt  heated  until  a  thick  scum  arises  to  the  sur- 
face ;  if  when  a  small  portion  of  this  is  re- 
moved bubbles  appear,  the  milk  is  removed, 
and  suffered  to  cool.  The  thick  part  is  then 
taken  off  the  surface,  and  this  is  the  clotaed 
cream  of  Devonshire,  which  is  known  all  over 
England.  By  a  gentle  agitation  this  clouted 
cream  is  speedily  converted  into  butter. 

In  Holland  they  chum  the  cream  and  milk 
together,  after  it  has  been  kept  sufficiently  long 
for  a  slight  acidity  to  appear.  They  chum,  it 
seems,  sometimes  with  a  horse,  sometimes  by 
a  dog,  or  turnspit,  working  on  a  wheel ;  a  plan 
which  I  think  might  be  well  adopted,  in  many 
cases,  in  England,  to  the  saving  of  the  labour 
of  many  a  poor  dairy-maid.  In  the  large 
dairies,  however,  about  Dixmunde  and  Fumes, 
the  cream  only  is  churned  three  times  a  week. 
{Flemish  Husb.  p.  61.) 

On  an  average,  four  gallons  of  milk  pro- 
duces a  pound  of  butter,  and  a  good  cow 
should  produce  six  pounds  of  butter  per  week 
in  summer,  and  three  pounds  in  winter.  Of 
English  batter,  that  of  Cambridge  and  Epping 
is  the  most  celebrated.  But  the  consumption 
in  England  is  much  greater  than  the  farmers 
can  supply :  very  large  quantities  are  in  con- 
sequence annually  imported  into  England; 
thus,  in  1826,  the  import  from  Ireland  amount- 
ed to  422,883  cwts.,  and  from  foreign  countries 
169,332  cwts.;  this  last  in  1836  was  134,346 
cwts.,  of  which  106,776  cwts.  came  from  Hol- 
land. (M'CullodCs  Com.  Diet,,-  3>ans,  High. 
Soc.,'  Qftart.  Joum.  Jlgr.) 

To  prepare  Butter  for  a  untrm  cKmate. — When 
batter  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  warm 
climate,  it  should  be  purified  by  melting  before 
it  is  salted  and  packed  up.  For  this  purpose 
let  it  be  put  into  a  proper  vessel,  and  this  im- 
mersed into  another  vessel  containing  water. 
Let  the  water  be  heated  until  the  butter  is  tho- 
roughly melted.  Let  it  continue  in  this  state 
for  some  time,  when  the  impure  parts  will  sub- 
side, leaving  at  the  top  a  perfectly  pure  trans- 
parent oil.  This,  when  it  cools,  will  become 
opaque,  and  assume  colour  nearly  resembling 
tnat  of  the  original  batter,  being  only  some- 
what paler,  and  of  a  firmer  consistence.  When 
this  refined  butter  is  become  a  little  stiff,  but 
while  it  is  still  somewhat  soft,  the  pure  part ; 
<rrast  be  separated  from  the  dregs,  and  be  salted : 
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and  packed  op  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
butter ;  it  will  continue  sweet  much  longer  in 
hot  climates,  as  it  retains  the  salt  better  than 
in  its  original  state.  It  may  also  be  preserved 
sweet,  without  salt,  by  adding  to  it  a  certain 
portion  of  fine  honey,  perhaps  one  ounce  to  a 
pound  of  butler,  and  mixing  them  together 
thoroughly,  so  that  they  may  be  perfecdy  in- 
corporated. A  mixture  of  this  sort  has  a  sweet 
pleasant  taste,  and  will  keep  for  years  without 
becoming  rancid:  there  is  no  doubt,  therefore, 
but  that  butter  might  thus  be  preserved  in  long 
voyages  without  spoiling. 

As  butter  made  in  winter  and  even  at  other 
times  is  mostly  pale  or  white,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  poorer  quality  than  that  made  daring 
the  summer  mouths  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  various  articles  have  been 
mixed  with  it  in  order  to  produce  the  rich  yel- 
low colour  associated  with  excellence.  Those 
most  commonly  used  are  the  juice  of  the  car- 
rot, or  flowers  of  the  marygold,  carefully  ex- 
pressed and  strained  through  a  liiien  cloth,  or  a 
small  portion  of  amotta.  When  the  juices  of 
the  carrot  and  marygold  are  used,  a  small 
quantity  (to  be  determined  by  experience)  is  to 
be  diluted  with  a  little  cream,  and  this  mixture 
is  added  to  the  rest  of  the  cream  when  put  into 
the  chum.  The  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
required  is  so  small  as  not  to  impart  any  par- 
ticular taste  to  the  butter.  When  amotta  is 
used  instead  of  these  vegetable  juices  a  por- 
tion about  the  size  of  a  pea  is  sufficient  to  co- 
lour sufficiently  25  lbs.  of  butter.  It  must  be 
first  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  put  into  the 
cream  at  the  commencement  of  churning 
The  best  Spanish  amotta  should  be  used. 

The  butter  most  esteemed  in  London  is  that 
of  Epping  and  Cambridge ;  the  cows  which 
produce  the  former  feed  daring  summer  in  the 
shmbby  pastures  of  Epping  forest,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  and  numerous  wild  plants 
which  there  abound  are  supposed  to  improve 
the  flavour  of  the  butter.  It  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket in  rolls  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  weighing 
a  pound  each.  The  Camhridgeshire  butter  is 
produced  from  the  milk  of  cows  that  feed  one 
part  of  the  year  on  chalky  uplands,  and  the 
other  in  rich  meadows  or  fens;  it  is  made  up 
into  long  rolls  like  the  Epping  butter,  and 
generally  salted,  not  cured,  before  brought  to 
market.  By  washing  it,  and  working  the  salt 
out  of  it,  the  London  cheesemongers  often  sell 
it  at  a  high  price  for  fresh  Epping  butter. 

The  butter  of  the  mountains  of  Wales  ana 
Scotland,  and  the  moors,  commons,  and  heaths 
of  England,  is  of  excellent  quality,  when  it  is 
properly  managed ;  and  though  not  equal  in 
quantity,  it  often  is  confessedly  superior  to  that 
produced  from  the  richest  meadows.  Bad  but- 
ter is  more  frequently  the  result  of  mismanage- 
ment, want  of  cleanliness,  and  inattention,  than 
of  any  other  cause.  Ireland  would  produce 
the  finest  butter  in  the  empire,  were  it  not  for 
the  intolerably  filthy  state  of  their  cows,  and 
the  want  of  cleanliness  in  their  dairies. 

In  packing  fresh  butter,  prepared  for  imme- 
diate use  or  sale,  the  leaves  of  cabbage,  white 
beet,  or  of  the  garden  orache,  are  preferred  in 
England.  The  bottom  of  the  basket  should  be 
bedded  with  a  tfaick  doth,  fblded  two  or  three 
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s ;  tnen  a  thin  gauze  dipped  in  eold  water, : 
spread  over  it,  on  which  the  prints  or  rolls  of 
boner  are  to  be  placed,  each  with  one  or  more 
leaves  beneath,  and  smaller  ones  oyer  it  The 
lowermost  layer  being  adjasted,  fold  half  of 
the  gauze  cloth  over  it,  put  in  another  lajer  in 
die  same  way,  and  then  cover  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gaze.  The  butter  should  be  put 
into  the  basket,  as  well  as  taken  from  thence, 
without  being  touched. 

VHiey  butter,  as  its  name  implies,  is  butter 
made  from  the  whey  which  is  taken  from  the 
enrd,  after  the  milk  is  coagulated  for  the 
■anniaouire  of  cheese.  It  is  chiefly  made  in 
those  counties  where  cheese  is  manufactured, 
and  where  it  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
die  profits  of  the  dairy.  In  the  county  of  Derby 
more  butter  is  said  to  be  made  from  whey  than 
from  the  cream  of  milk,  or  from  milk  churned 
altogether. 

Whey  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  green  and 
while,  the  former  escaping  readily  from  the 
cord,  while  the  latter  is  freed  from  it  by  means 
of  pressure.  "There  are  different  methods  of 
extracting  the  whey.  In  some  dairies  the  whole 
whey,  when  taken  from  the  cheese-tab,  is  put 
into  pails  or  other  vessels,  where  it  remains 
for  about  twenty-four  hours;  when  it  is 
creamed,  and  the  whey  is  applied  to  the  use 
of  calves  and  pigs,  which  are  said  to  thrive  as 
well  on  it,  after  Sie  cream  has  been  taken  from 
it,  as  before.  The  cream,  when  skimmed  off 
the  whey,  is  put  into  a  brass  pan  and  boiled, 
and  afterwards  set  in  pans  or  jars,  where  it  re- 
mains till  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  churning 
be  procured,  which,  in  large  dairies,  happens 
generally  once,  but  sometimes  twice,  in  the 
week."  In  Ayrshire  whey  is  given  to  horses. 
(XiwiL  Enqfc  ofjSgrioilture.)    See  Daikt. 

BUTTER  and  EGCa    See  Toad-Flaz. 

BUTFER-CUP,  butter-flower,  or  upright 
meadow  crow's  foot  {Rammeulus  btUbotus, 
Smith).  (PI.  10,  L)  A  common  perennial 
weed,  abounding  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
aod  blooming  in  May.  The  whole  plant  is 
ejrtreraely  acrid,  so  as  often  to  be  employed  by 
country  people  to  raise  a  blister.  Bees  are, 
however,  very  fond  of  it;  it  is  eaten  by  sheep 
and  goats;  but  horses,  cows,  and  swine  refuse 
it;  drying  destroys  its  acrimony.  The  roots 
aiw  perennial,  and  bulbous ;  the  stem  rises  a 
fooc  high,  and  bears  its  yellow  flowers  on  the 
ends  of  its  branches. 

Dr.  Darlington  says  diat  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  species  of  ranunculus  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  United  States.    (Flor.  Ctttriea.) 

BUTTERFLY.  The  common  English  name, 
SKfs  Srande  {Did,  cf  Seitnce),  of  an  extensive 
gnup  of  insects,  as  they  appear  in  their  last 
wmd  fatty  developed  state,  when  they  constitute 
the  naost  beautiful  and  elegant  examples  of 
their  class.  These  insects  belong  to  the  order 
Jjgpidoftera^  and  to  the  section  Dwma  of  La- 
woBe,  or  the  genus  PapUio  of  Linnaeus.  The 
•ggs  of  the  butterfly  are  deposited  on  such 
plants  as  affoid  the  nutriment  most  appropriate 
to  ibe  caterpillars,  that  are  to  be  excluded 
Irom  tbem ;  thus,  the  common  white  butterfly 
(Pierts  6rasRr«)  and  other  species,  oviposit 
spoil  cabbages,  and  hence  have  been  termed 
the  gaudy  peacock  butterfly  laya 


her  eggs  upon  the  nettle.  The  eggs  are  coated 
with  a  glutinous  secretion  as  they  are  excluded 
from  the  parent,  and  thus  they  are  provided 
with  the  means  of  adhesion  to  the  leaves  or 
stems  of  the  plants   selected.     See  Catsr- 

FILLARS. 

BUTTERNUT  (Juglan9  catkartira  vel  Cme- 
rea).  A  species  of  walnut  growing  in  the 
United  States),  in  diflferent  parts  of  which  it  is 
known  by  different  names.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States  it  generally  takes  the  name  of  oil- 
nut;  in  some  of  the  Middle  States  it  is  called 
white  walnut;  but  from  New  York  to  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  the  most 
common  name  is  butternut  The  region  of 
this  tree  is  veiy  extensive,  as  it  is  found  from 
Upper  and  even  Lower  Canada  to  the  Flo- 
ridas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri. 
Even  in  Vermont  and  other  cold  regions  its 
growth  is  so  luxuriant  that  it  attains  a  circum- 
ference of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Michaux  mea- 
sured some  in  New  Jersey  nearly  opposite 
New  York,  growing  on  the  steep  and  elevated 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  the  soil  was  cold 
and  unproductive,  and  found  them,  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  fifty  feet  high,  with  roots  running 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  serpentine 
direction,  and  with  little  variation  in  size,  to 
the  distance  of  forty  feet  The  limbs  gene- 
rally branch  ofi*  at  a  small  height  above  the 
base,  and  spread  themselves  widely,  which 
gives  the  tree  a  striking  appearance. 

In  the  spring  its  vegetation  is  forward,  and' 
its  leaves  unfold  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those 
of  the  hickory.  The  black  walnut  and  butter- 
nut, when  young,  resemble  each  other,  in  their 
foliage,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth; 
but  when  arrived  at  maturity,  their  forms  ar^ 
so  different  as  to  be  distinguishable  at  firsr 
sight.  Remarkable  peculiarities  are  also  found, 
on  examining  their  wood,  especially  whenr 
seasoned.  The  black  walnut  is  heavy,  strong, 
and  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  while  the  butteri- 
nut  is  light,  of  little  strength,  and  of  a  reddish 
hue.  But  they  possess  in  common  the  great 
advantage  of  lasting  long,  and  of  being  se- 
cure from  the  annoyance  of  worms.  The 
wood  of  the  butternut  is  used  for  the  sleepers 
and  posts  of  frame  houses  and  bams,  for  post 
and  rail  fences,  troughs  for  cattle,  &c.  For 
com-shoyels  and  wooden  dishes,  it  is  preferred 
to  the  red-flowering  maples,  because  it  is  lighter 
and  less  liable  to  split;  consequently  hollow 
ware  and  other  articles  made  of  it  sell  at 
higher  prices.  In  Vermont  the  wood  is  used 
for  the  panels  of  coaches  and  chaises,  being 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  not  only  from 
its  lightness,  but  because  it  is  not  liable  to 
split  It  receives  paint  in  a  superior  manner, 
its  pores  being  veiy  open,  more  so  than  those 
of  poplar  and  bass-wood. 

The  bark  of  the  butternut  possesses  medi* 
cinal  properties  of  a  cathartic  nature  which 
have  been  highly  recommended  both  by  the 
testimony  of  the  regular  faculty  and  popular 
practice.  An  extract  prepared  from  the  bark 
is  prescribed  by  American  physicians  in  doses 
of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  to  adults. 
In  the  revolutionary  war  when  supplies  of 
foreign  medicines  were  cut  off,  the  extract  of 
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Irattenxut  was  considered  an  admirable  Kub- 
stitate  for  jalap.  At  present  it  is  but  little 
resorted  to  except  in  domestic  practice  in  the 
country,  where  many  of  the  farmer's  wives 
make  a  preparation  in  the  spring  for  the  use 
of  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  They 
usually  boil  the  bark  entire  in  water,  till  the 
liquid  is  reduced,  by  evaporation,  to  a  thick, 
viscid  substance,  which  is  almost  black. 
This  is  a  faulty  process;  the  exterior  bark 
should  first  be  removed,  for  by  continuing  the 
boiling,  it  soaks  up  nearly  fonr-fiflhs  of  the 
liquid,  already  charged  with  rich  extractive 
matter.  In  the  country  the  bark  is  sometimes 
employed  for  dyeing  wool  of  a  dark-brown 
colour;  but  the  bark  of  the  black  walnut  is 
preferable  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  trunk  of  the  butternut  is  pierced  in 
the  month  which  precedes  the  unfolding  of  the 
leaves,  a  pretty  copious  discharge  ensues  of  a 
slightly  sugary  sap,  from  which,  by  evapora- 
tion, sugar  is  obtained  of  a  quality  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sugar  maple.  (Miekaua^t  Jmerican 
Syha.) 

BUTTERWORT  {Pinguictda  vulgaris),  A 
perennial  weed  growing  in  moist  soils,  as  bogs 
and  wet  heaths.  The  viscid  exudation  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  thick  and  glutinous,  says 
Smith  (Eng.  Flor,  vol.  L  p.  29),  is  reputed  to 
be  good  for  the  sore  teats  of  cows,  whence  the 
Yorkshire  name  of  this  plant,  sanicle.  The 
country  people  make  it  into  a  syrup  as  a  pur- 
gative, and  boil  it  with  their  garden  herbs  in 
broth  as  a  remedy  in  colds.  An  ointment 
made  from  butterwort  is  also  used  for  chapped 
hands,  and  to  rub  upon  auimals  when  bitten 
by  an  adder  or  slow-worm. 

Mr.  Nuttall  enumerates  four  species  of  this 
plant  found  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which, 
he  says,  grow  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ocean, 
in  moist  pine-barrens.  {Genera  of  North  jSm, 
PkmU.) 

BUTTONWOOD,  or  SYCAMORE,  the  Pla- 
tamu  ocdderUaliSf  or  western  plane  tree,  of  na- 
turalists. 

Among  trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  none 
ih  the  temperate  zones,  either  on  the  old  or 
new  continent,  equals  the  dimensions  of  the 
planes.  The  species  which  grows  in  the  West- 
em  World  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  am- 
plitude and  for  its  magnificent  appearance  than 
the  plane  of  Asia,  whose  majestic  form  and 
extraordinary  size  was  so  much  celebrated  by 
the  ancients. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  this  tree  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  buttonwood,  and  some- 
times, in  Virginia,  by  that  of  water-beech. 
^  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  states  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  most  frequently 
called  sycamore,  and  by  some  persons  plane- 
tree.  The  French  of  Canada  and  of  Upper 
Louisiana  give  it  the  name  of  cotton  tree. 

The  buttonwood  is  abundant  and  very  vigor- 
ous along  the  great  rivers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  Virginia;  Uiough  in  the  more  fertile  val- 
leys of  the  West,  its  vegetation  is  perhaps  still 
more  luxuriant,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  rivers  emptying  into  it.  The  bottoms 
watered  by  these  rivers  are  covered  with  dark 
forests,  composed  of  trees  of  extraordinary 
size.  The  soil  is  very  deep,  loose,  of  a  brown 
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colour,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  formed  ap- 
parently  of  the  slime  deposited  in  the  course 
of  ages  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  rivers. 
The  fertility  derived  from  this  source  is  in- 
creased by  accumulations  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  furnished  by  leaves  and  the  trees  them- 
selves, A  degree  of  fertility  is  thus  attained 
by  the  vegetable  mould  without  example  in 
Europe,  and  which  is  manifested 4>y  prodigies 
of  vegetation.  In  such  situations  the  button- 
wood  is  found  to  be  the  largest  tree  in  the 
United  States,  although  in  point  of  loftiness  it 
is  exceeded  by  the  tulip  poplar,  and  still  more 
the  white  pine.  Often,  with  a  trunk  of  several 
feet  in  diameter,  the  plane  tree  begins  to  branch 
out  at  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  near 
the  summits  of  surrounding  trees;  and  often 
the  base  divides  itself  into  several  trunks 
equally  vigorous  and  superior  in  diameter  to 
all  other  trees  in  the  vicinity.  ''On  a  little 
island  in  the  Ohio,  fifteen  miles  above  the 
mouth,  of  the  Muskingum,  my  father,"  says 
Michaux,  **  measured  a  buttonwood  which,  at 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  forty  feet  and 
four  inches  in  circumference,  and  consequently 
more  than  thirteen  feet  in  diameter.  Twenty 
years  before,  General  Washington  had  mea- 
sured the  same  tree,  and  found  it  to  be  of 
nearly  the  same  size."  The  same  distinguished 
naturalist  mentions  another  tree  which  he  and 
his  travelling  companion  had  measured,  and 
found,  at  the  height  of  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  forty-seven  feet  in  circumference 
This  tree,  which  grew  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  about  thirty-six  miles  from  Marietta,  still 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  vigorous  vegeta* 
tion,  and  began  to  shoot  out  its  limbs  twenty- 
feet  above  the  ground.  A  buttonwood  of  equal 
size  is  mentioned,  as  existing  in  Tennessee. 
"The  extraordinary  dimensions  of  these  trees 
recalls,"  says  Michaux,  "the  famous  plane 
tree  of  Lycia,  spoken  of  by  Pliny,  the  trunk 
of  which,  hollowed  by  time,  afforded  a  retreat 
for  the  night  to  the  Roman  Consul  Licinius 
Mutianus,  with  eighteen  of  his  followers.  The 
interior  of  this  grotto  was  represented  to  be 
seventy  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  summit 
of  the  tree  resembled  a  small  forest." 

The  most  striking  resemblance,  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  their  form  and  in  the  enormous  size 
of  their  trunk,  thus  appears  to  exist  between 
the  only  two  species  of  plane  that  have  been 
discovered.  It  is  difilcult  to  mark  any  differ- 
ence in  the  colour  and  organization  of  their 
wood.  The  American  species  is  generally 
thought,  in  Europe,  to  possess  a  richer  foliage 
and  to  afford  a  deeper  shade  than  the  Asiatic 
plane.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green, 
alternate,  from  five  to  ten  inches  broad,  less 
deeply  lobed,  and  formed  with  more  open  an- 
gles than  those  of  the  plane  of  the  Eastern 
continent  In  some  places  where  this  tree  is 
very  abundant,  it  has  been  a  source  of  alarm 
to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  believe 
that  the  fine  down  from  the  leaves,  floating  in 
the  air,  produces  an  irritation  of  the  lungs  and 
predisposes  to  consumption.  There  appears 
to  be  little  if  any  foundation  for  such  an  ap- 
prehension. 

According  to  Michaux's  observations,  the 
buttonwood  does  not  venture  towards  the  north- 
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eist,  bef  ond  Portland,  in  the  latitude  of  40^  d(K ; 
biic  farther  west,  in  78^  of  longitude,  it  is  found 
tvo  degrees  fardier  north,  at  the  extremity  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  at  MontreaL  Proceed- 
ing from  Boston  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  towards  the  west  and  the  south- 
west, the  bnttonwood  is  continually  met  with 
over  a  vast  tract,  comprising  the  Atlantic  and 
Western  Slates,  and  extending  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 

The  wood  of  the  plane  tree  speedily  decays 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is 
only  adapted  for  work  that  is  sheltered  from 
the  wea&er,  and  when  thoroughly  seasoned. 
It  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  interior  of 
houses  for  joists,  dtc  Though  never  used  in 
the  construction  of  large  vessels,  it  has  been 
hollowed  out  into  canoes,  one  of  which,  former- 
ly on  the  river  Wabash,  made  of  a  single  tree, 
was  sixty-five  feet  long,  and  carried  nine  thou- 
sand pounds.     (iKtcAaicx'f  Am,  Syha.) 

BUXUS.  The  boxwood,  of  which  botanists 
commonlj  enumerate  three  species :  1.  The 
«r6orcK«MS,  with  oval  leaves.  2.  The  anguati- 
foUa^  with  narrow  leaves.  3.  The  mffruHcMo, 
the  species  usually  employed  in  the  bordering 
of  flower-beds.  The  first  two,  when  allowed 
to  grow  in  a  natural  manner,  are  decidaous 
shrubs  of  fine  appearance.  All  the  species 
are  easily  cultivated.  The  wood  is  extremely 
hard  and  capable  of  being  wrought  with  great 
neatness  by  the  turner.  It  is  also  used  by  the 
engravers  on  wood  to  cut  figures  upon. 

BYRE.  A  term  made  use  of  in  some  places 
to  signify  a  cow-house.  It  is  commonly  em- 
ploy^ in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and 
in  Scotland;  and  they  are  differently  denomi- 
nated, according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied :  thus,  &ere  are  feeding-bjnnes,  turnip- 
byres,  dec 

BYSLIN8.  A  provincial  word  signifying 
the  first  milk  of  a  new-calved  cow. 
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CABBAGE  (Fr.  cabut;  probably  from  cab, 
old  Fr.  for  head,  top,  or  extremity.  ItaL  cabuccio ; 
Dutch,  kahuyu  **But  the  form  of  the  cabbage, 
resembling  a  head,  shows  caput  to  be  the  ori- 
ginaL** — TodtpM  Jo/uuan,  LaL  broMaica;  from 
n**s;^9  a  garden  herb;  or  perhaps  from  bradtia^ 
from  Its  numerous  sprouts).  A  biennial  genus 
of  plants,  of  which  there  aro  a  large  number 
of  species  and  innumerable  varieties.  Many 
are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
London ;  and  several  kinds  are  also  grown  by 
die  farmer  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  his  cattle 
and  sheep.  Our  field  and  garden  cabbages, 
with  their  varieties,  have  originated  from  the 
Brmuiea  oUraeta,  or  culinary  cabbage,  an  indi- 
genous sort  of  colewort  growing  principally 
oa  cliEi  near  the  sea-coast  It  is  found  aban-^ 
dantly  at  Dover.  {Smith's  Engliah  Flora,  vol.  liL 
p.  «0.)  The  cabbage,  pays  Mr.  Amos  (Comm. 
to  Board  of  JigrieuUure,  voL  iv.  p.  178),  is  a  most 
invaluable  plant,  very  productive,  accessible 
41  all  times,  and  is  an  infallible  supply  for 
pheep-feeding  during  the  spring  months,  espe- 
£iaUy  tar  ewes  in  lamb.    Beasts  and  sheep  are 
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all  exceedin|jly  fond  of  cabbages.  It  may  be 
of  some  importance  to  the  farmer  to  be  in* 
formed  that  among  all  the  plants  of  the  natural 
order  to  which  the  cabbage  belongs,  not  one 
perhaps  is  possessed  of  any  really  deleterious 
property.  Among  nearly  one  thousand  spe* 
oies  (as  Dr.  Lindley  observes),  scattered  over 
the  &ce  of  the  world,  all  are  harmless,  and 
many  highly  useful.  The  innumerable  varie- 
ties arise  from  difierence  of  soil  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  as  all  the  cabbage  tribe  form  hybrids, 
new  varieties  are  continually  produced,  llsis 
is  effected  by  the  bees,  when  different  sorts  are 
in  flower.  Hence,  only  one  variety  should  be 
in  flower  at  the  same  time  in  any  garden  or 
field,  when  we  wish  to  keep  the  sort  unadulte- 
rated, particularly  if  some  sorts  have  expanded 
leaves,  and  others  close  heads.  It  is  thus  only 
that  the  excellent  small  miniature  cabbage, 
which  grows  on  the  stem  of  the  Brussels 
sprout,  ckn  be  kept  in  perfection.  The  differ- 
ent sorts  of  cabbage  most  prized  for  the  gar- 
den are  chiefly  divided  into  the  close-hearting 
and  the  spreading.  Of  the  first,  the  York  and 
the  savoys  are  the  most  common;  of  the  latter, 
the  coleworts  and  Scotch  kale.  (Penny  Cydo. 
vol.  vL  p.  92.)  Of  the  genus  broMtiea,  or  cab- 
bage, the  species  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  objects  of  cultivation,  are, 
1.  Common  turnip  {B.  Rapa) ;  S.  Wild  navew 
(B.  eanq>e$lri$)\  3.  Rape  or  cole  (B.  Napui>\ 
4.  Early  cole  (B.prmeox)  ;  6.  Cabbage  (B.  olt- 
raeea).  These  species  may  be  cultivated  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  may  produce 
small  fusiform  roots  when  they  are  cultivated 
for  their  leaves,  or  for  their  seeds,  which  yield 
oils;  or  they  may  produce  large  esculent  roots 
when  they  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  their  roots. 
(Lou^s  Elem.  of  Prac,  Agrxc.  p.  290.)  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cabbage  in  cultivation  may, 
adds  Professor  Low  (p.  307),  be  arranged  in 
different  classes,  according  to  their  general 
aspect  and  more  popular  characters :— 1.  Those 
which  bear  their  leaves  or  stalks  without  their 
being  formed  into  a  head.  Some  of  these  have 
crisped  leaves,  and  are  a  class  of  hardy  pot- 
herbs everywhere  familiar  in  the  culture  of 
the  garden ;  others  have  smoothish  leaves,  with 
long  branched  stems.  These  comprehend  the 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  the  cabbages, 
— the  Jersey  cole,  the  thousand-headed  cab- 
bage, and  odiers.  2.  Those  whose  leaves  are 
formed  into  a  large  head.  These  comprehend 
the  larger  cabbages  cultivated  in  the  fields. 
The  savoys  of  our  gardens  are  allied  to  this 
class.  3.  Those  whose  roots  become  napiform, 
as  the  hohUrabt.  4.  Those  in  which  the  stem 
divides,  and  forms  a  corymbose  head,  as  in 
the  cauliflower  and  broccoli. 

The  cabbages  of  the  first  class,  with  crisped 
leaves,  frequently  termed  greens,  are  very 
hardy.  They  are  cultivated  pretty  extensively 
in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  in 
others  they  are  chiefly  regarded  as  potherbs, 
and  confined  to  the  garden.  The  branched 
kinds  with  smoothish  leaves  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  demand  a 
good  soil  and  favourable  climate.  Their  leaves 
are  stripped  off  as  they  are  required  for  use ; 
and  as  these  are  constantly  supplied  by  fresh 
leaves,  the  plants  yield  a  succession  of  forage 
x2  24fi 
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dntyaghoat  a  great  part  of  the  se^^,  and  ihej 
remain  growing  for  several  years. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  these  larger 
cabbages,  which  are  more  or  less  valued  in 
the  places  where  they  are  cultivated.  The 
thousand-headed  cabbage,  chau  a  nnlU  tHa^  is 
remarked  as  possessing  a  greater  number  of 
shoots;  the  cow  cabbage,  Cesarian  cole  or 
iree  cabbage,  as  growing  more  to  one  stem, 
and  producing  cream-coloured  flowers;  the 
Jersey  cole,  as  being  similar  in  its  growth,  and 
producing  yellow  flowers.  In  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  where  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants  is  well  understood,  they  are 
•own  in  beds  in  autumn,  and  planted  out  in 
succession  from  November  till  February. 
About  the  month  of  April  the  farmers  begin 
with  the  first  sown,  to  strip  off  their  under 
leaves  for  use.  They  give  them  to  their  cows, 
hogs,  geese,  and  other  stock,  catting  them  in 
small  pieces,  and  mixing  them  with  bran  and 
other  farinaceous  substances.  During  the 
summer  they  continue  this  process  of  strip- 
ping off  the  leaves,  the  plant  in  the  meantime 
rising  to  the  height  of  several  feeL  {GanL 
Mag.  vol.  V.)  This  plant  requires' a  good  soil 
and  plentiful  manure,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
great  exhauster  of  the  soil.  It  perhaps  yields 
a  larger  proportion  of  nutriment  within  the 
same  period  than  any  other  forage  plant  It 
may  be  presumed  that  it  is  not  well  fitted  for 
general  cultivation,  and  in  England  will  only 
succeed  in  favourable  situations,  as  the  south 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  beautiful  little 
islands  where  it  is  now  cultivated.  When  fed 
to  milch  cows,  the  decayed  leaves  should  be 
carefully  removed,  as  when  eaten  they  impart 
an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  milk. 

The  next  class  (continues  Professor  Low) 
consists  of  those  in  which  the  root  becomes 
napiform.  The  principal  variety  is  the  kohl- 
rabe  or  purple  turnip  cabbage  {BraaMiea  oUracta 
var.  canZo-ropa).  This  plant  is  cultivated  in 
Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  valued 
as  a  resource  for  cattle  in  winter.  While  it 
produces  a  -root  like  a  turnip,  it  at  the  same 
time  sends  forth  stems  bearing  leaves  like  a 
cabbage.  It  is  not  only  hardy,  but  keeps  better 
in  store  than  any  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 
It  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Swedish  and  yellow  turnips;  but  the  expe- 
riments that  have  been  made  with  it  in  this 
country  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  is  not 
equal  to  those  turnips  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing. The  cabbages  of  the  last-mentioned  class, 
as  the  cauliflower  and  the  broccoli,  are  entirely 
limited  to  the  garden.  The  kinds  of  the  cab- 
bage which  are  best  suited  for  field-crops  aud 
the  support  of  cattle,  are  the  York,  or  large 
Scotch,  the  ox-head,  the  drum-head,  the  red- 
veined,  and  the  American,  which  commonly 
produce  heads  of  10  to  20  lbs.,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  arrive  to  upwards  of  30  lbs.  weight 
The  above  and  other  names,  however,  are  fre- 
quently applied  where  there  is  no  real  distinc- 
tion. The  roost  productive  of  these  are  the 
drum-headed  and  American;  but  the  red-veined 
and  Scotch  stand  the  winter  best  They  are 
all  known  by  their  large  leaves,  which,  as  the 
plant  advances,  collapse  and  form  a  dense 
iiead.     The  large  field  cabbages  are  those 
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which  are  generally  considered  as  the  best 
suited  to  farm  culture,  and  are  therefore  those 
most  commonly  planted;  but  the  species 
known  as  the  sugar-loaf  cabbage,  and  so  called 
from  its  pointed  form,  though  rarely  exceeding 
from  6  to  7  lbs.,  may  yet  be  in  many  cases 
found  more  advantageous,  for  it  can  be  grown 
on  land  of  more  ordinary  quality  than  the  other 
kinds;  it  is  hardier  in  constituiion,  more  solid 
and  nutritive,  and  the  inferiority  of  its  weight 
may  be  in  a  great  degree  made  up  by  the 
smallness  of  its  size  allowing  of  the  plants 
being  set  closer  together.  (BrU,  Husb.  voL  ii. 
p.  856.)  Of  the  different  kinds,  therefore,  it 
appears  that  the  large  field  cabbage,  whatever 
name  it  may  receive,  is  that  which  is  best 
suited  for  common  field  culture.  This  plant 
impoverishes  the  soil  very  much.  In  collect- 
ing the  produce  for  consumption,  the  plants 
(says  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair)  should  be  drawn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  not  merely  cat  over,  as  is 
often  practised  to  the  detriment  of  the  soiL 
The  different  varieties  above  enumerated  afford  4 
about  equal  quantities  of  nutritive  matter.  The 
nutritive  matter  of  the  cabbage  is  wholly  solu- 
ble in  water;  that  of  the  potato  only  partially 
so,  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  potato  consists 
of  starch.  According  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  experi- 
ments— 
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7000  fn.  or  I  lb.  of  the  dnim-bead  cab- 
bftflffl  (B.  oleraeea  eapitata)  eontaint       490 

7000  grt.  £arty  Yfirk  cabbage  {fi.  •itr^ 
▼ar.) -430 

7000 gn.  Woburn  perennial  kale  (0.  oUr. 


JkmbrimtM,  pertwmu) 
7000gre.Grei  '   " 


gre.Green  curled  kale(B-«<tr.«trUw)  UO 
Purple  borecole,  or  kale  (0. 9Ur. 

laeimata) 448 

7000  gra.  bulb  of  turolp-raoted  cabbage 

(0.  nupo,  var.) 400 

7000  gra.  leavea  or  tope  of  ditto     -       -  S59 


S19 

190 
360 
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And  upon  an  analysis  of  the  respectire  ave- 
rage nutritive  qualities  of  each  species  of  root, 
cabbages  were  generally  found  superior  to 
common  turnips,  in  the  proportion  of  107}  to 
80,  and  inferior  to  Swedes  in  that  of  107|  to 
1 10.  Carrots  are  more  nutritive  than  cabbages, 
in  the  proportion  of  187  to  107}.  {Hort.  Gram, 
Wob,  p.  407, 408.)  It  is,  however,  the  opinion 
of  an  experienced  farmer  (Mr.  Brown  of  Mar- 
kle),  that  the  culture  of  cabbage,  taking  into 
consideration  the  greater  consumption  of  ma- 
nure, and  the  superior  nature  of  the  requisite 
soil,  does  not  afford  advantages  to  be  compared 
with  the  scourge  it  occasions  to  the  land. 
(BHt.  Huab.  vol.  ii.  p.  868.) 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  raise  single  cab- 
bages that  weigh  40  lbs.:  calculating  the  roots 
upon  an  acre  to  average  each  80  lbs.,  and  one 
to  be  planted  on  every  square  yard,  the  produce 
would  yield  48  tons.  Although  it  frequently 
averages  30  tons,  few  crops,  except  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  would  reach  to  that 
extent  Cabbages  are  greatly  esteemed  by 
those  farmers  who  have  land  capable  of  grow- 
ing them,  from  their  forming  a  substitute  for 
turnips  during  frosty  weather,  and  also  afford- 
ing an  admirable  change  of  food  for  cattle,  by 
whom  they  are  much  relished;  and  they  are 
also  found  to  be  very  nutritious  for  stall-feed- 
ing, or  for  the  dairy,  when  used  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sound  hay.  Hogs  prefer  them  to  tunups» 
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sod  they juv^icellent  for  rearing  calves  audi 

toothless'crones.    An  acre  of  good  cabbages  I 
is  therefore  considered  by  many  as  worth  two  [ 
of  larnips,  and  is  certainly  equal  to  one  and 
a  half. 

Woburn  perennial  kale  is  a  valuable  variety 
of  the  open-growing  cabbage,  which  has  been 
recently  introduced,  and  appears  far  superior 
in  amoant  of  produce  to  either  the  green,  pur- 
ple, or  borecole,  and  requires  less  manure.  It 
has  also  this  advantage,  that  it  continues  highly 
prodactive  for  many  years,  without  further 
iroable  or  expense.  Propagated  by  planting, 
ID  beginning  of  April,  cuttings  taken  from  the 
stems  and  branches  of  old  plants.  The  seed 
is  apt  to  produce  spurious  plants.  For  the 
table  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  kinds  of 
greens  or  kale ;  and  for  the  farm  and  cottage 
garden,  its  highly  productive  powers  and 
cheapness  of  culture  promise  to  render  this 
plant  highly  valuable.  Its  perennial  habit 
places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  yearly  acci- 
dents of  weather,  bad  seed,  and  depredations 
*of  insects,  to  which  all  other  varieties  »own 
annoally  are  subject.  (Troiw.  HorL  Soc,  Lond. 
vol.  V.  art.  40.) 

The  tttmijHrooted  or  bulb-stalked  cabbage  (B. 
ofcrofifa,Tar.)  is  distinguished  by  its  irregularly- 
shaped  root,  and  the  swelling  of  the  stalk  in 
upper  part,  which  forms  a  kind  of  round  fleshy 
head  at  the  end  of  the  stem  on  which  the  leaves 
are  produced.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
was  first  introduced  from  thence  by  Sir  Thomas 
Tjrvhitt,  under  the  name  ot  kohUrabe,  {De- 
eandoUe,  in  Trans,  Hort.  Soc.  vol.  v.  art  1.)  The 
prodace  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Swedish 
tDroips,  and  the  soil  that  suits  the  one  is  equally 
good  for  the  other.  Two  pounds  of  the  seed 
vill  produce  a  sufficiency  of  plants  for  one 
acre :  64  drs.  of  the  bulb  of  kohl-rabe  afford 
1 05  grs .  of  n utritive  matter.  (^Hort.  Gram,  Wob, 
p.  411.) 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  is  a  hybrid  pro- 
duction between  the  cabbage  and  turnip,  which 
both  belong  to  the  same  genus ;  and  the  various 
kinds  which  have  becomedisseminated  through- 
ont  Eorope  are  so  confused  in  nomenclature, 
that  it  has  become  difficult  to  state  their  pro- 
perties with  any  great  degree  of  precision,  or 
t&  draw  any  certain  inferences  to  guide  us  in 
their  use.    (  Brii,  Husb,  vol.  iL  p.  269.) 

These  species  of  brass ica  are  but  little  cul- 
tiraied,  and  at  most  a  very  small  quantity  of 
each  is  in  request.  The  bulbs,  for  which  they 
are  cultivated,  must  have  their  thick  outer  skin 
removed,  and  in  other  respects  treated  as  tur- 
nips in  preparing  them  for  use.  Qf  the  turnip 
cabbage,  which  is  so  named  on  account  of  the 
Toond  fleshy  protuberance  that  is  formed  at  the 
opper  end  of  the  stem,  there  are  four  varieties : 
I.White  turnip  cabbage;  2.  Purple  turnip 
cabba^;  3.  Fringed  turnip  cabbage;  4.  Dwarf 
oriy  turnip  cabbage. 

Of  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  which  is  dis- 
^iognished  from  the  above  by  its  root  having 
^  protuberance  near  the  origin  of  the  stem, 
Jh^  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  the  red. 

(Trent.  Hort.  Soe.  Lond.  vol.  v.  p.  18—24.)  They 
are  propagated  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown 
^wdcast  or  in  drills,  at  monthly  intervals,  in 
fmali  quantities,  from  the  commencement  of 


April  until  the  end  of  June.  The  best  models 
to  sow  thin,  in  drills  two  feet  and  a  half  apart» 
and  allow  the  plants  to  remain  where  sown, 
the  plants  being  thinned  to  a  similar  distance 
apart;  or,  if  sown  broadcast,  to  allow  them  to 
remain  in  the  seed-bed  until  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  removed  into  rows  at  similar  distances 
for  production,  rather  than,  as  is  the  practice 
of  some  gardeners,  to  transplant  them,  when 
an  inch  or  two  in  height,  into  a  shady  border, 
in  rows  three  inches  apart  each  way,  to  be 
thence  removed  as  above  stated. 

Water  must  be  given  every  night  after  a  re- 
moval, until  the  plants  are  again  established ; 
and  afterwards  in  dry  weather  occasionally,  aa 
may  appear  necessary. 

Earth  may  be  drawn  up  to  the  stem  of  tha 
turnip  cabbage,  as  to  other  species  of  brassica; 
but  the  bulb  of  the  turnip-rooted  must  not  be 
covered  with  the  mould.  ~ 

For  directions  to  obtain  seed,  6^.,  see  Bnoc- 
coLi,  Tdrxi'p,  Ac.     (G.  W.  Johnson.) 

The  red  cabbage  differs  from  the  common 
cabbage  in  nothing  but  its  colour,  which  is  a 
purplish  or  brownish  red.  The  varieties  are 
three  in  number;  the  large,  the  dwarf,  and  the 
Aber-^een  red.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  pickling, 
and  the  dwarf  red  is  considered  the  best  sort. 
Cultivated  precisely  similar  to  the  white  cab- 
bage. The  cabbage  is  not  nearly  so  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  this  country  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is  not  only  a  valuable  food  for  live 
stock,  rarely  misses  plant,  and  is  come-a^able 
in  all  weathers ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  useful  to 
fill  up  the  spaces  on  the  ridges  where  the 
Swedes  and  common  turnips  have  missed 
plant.  1000  parts  of  cabbage  contain  73  parts 
of  nutritive  matters.  {V.rit.  Husb.  vol.  ii. ;  Bax- 
tet'B  Agr.  Lib.;  Sinclair's  Hort.  Gram.  Wob,; 
Low* 8  El  Jgr.;  Com.  Board  of  Jgr.,  vol.  iv.; 
Quart.  J.  Jgr.,  vol.  vii.  p.  76.) 

The  cauliflower  is  considered  the  easiest  to 
be  digested  of  all  the  various  species  of  cab- 
bage. It  is  not  destitute  of  utility  in  a  medici- 
nal way;  a  decoction  of  red  cabbage  being 
supposed  capable  of  relieving  acrimonious  hu- 
mours in  some  disorders  of  the  breast,  and  also 
in  hoarseness.  (  Willich^s  Dom,  Encyc.)  A  cab- 
bage leaf  placed  on  any  fleshy  part  acts  in 
keeping  open  a  blister;  but  it  should  be  fre- 
quently changed,  as  it  speedily  becomes  cor- 
rupt The  seed,  bruised  and  boiled,  is  good  in 
broth. 

Garden  Cabbages. — ^For  the  seed-bed  the  soil 
should  be  moist,  mouldy,  and  not  rich;  but  for 
final  production  it  should  be  afresh,  moderately 
rich,  clayey  loam,  though  very  far  removed 
from  heavy,  as  they  delight  in  one  that  is  frer. 
and  mouldy.  Such  crops  as  have  to  withstand 
the  winter  may  have  a  lighter  compartment 
allotted  to  them;  the  savoy,  in  particular,  re- 
quires this,  though  it  may  be  as  rich  as  for  tho 
other  crops,without  any  detriment:  an  extreme 
of  richness  is,  however,  for  all  the  crops  to  bo 
avoided.  The  ground  is  advantageously  dug 
two  spades  deep,  and  should  be  well  pulverized 
by  the  operation.  Stable  manure  is  usually 
employed  in  preparing  the  ground  for  this 
genus ;  but  Mr.  Wood,  of  Queensferry,  N.  B., 
who  has  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  broc- 
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coli,  recommends  the  following  compositions 
in  preference  for  that  vegetable,  and  we  are 
jostified  in  concluding  that  they  would  be 
equally  beneficial  to  all  the  other  species.  The 
manure  collected  from  the  public  roads,  used 
alone,  causes  the  plants  to  grow  strong,  but 
with  small  heads.  A  mixture  of  road-rakings, 
sea-weed,  and  horse-dung  is  better.  A  manur- 
ing of  the  compartment  on  which  they  were 
intended  to  be  planted  with  sea-weed  in  au- 
tumn, dicing  it  up  rough,  repeating  the  appli- 
cation in  spring,  and  pointing  the  ground  before 
planting,  produced  the  finest  heads  he  had  ever 
seen;  but  the  compost  of  all  others  most  suitar 
ble  to  them  is  one  composed  of  the  cleanings 
of  old  ditches,  tree  leaves,  and  dung.  {Mem, 
Cakd.  Hurt,  Soc  vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  The  situation 
must  in  every  instance  be  free  and  open, 
though,  for  the  summer  crops,  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  have  them  shaded  from  the  meridian 
sun.  They  must  never,  however,  be  under  the 
drip  of  trees,  or  in  confined  situations ;  for  in 
such  they,  and  especially  savoys,  are  most 
subject  to  be  infested  with  caterpillars,  and  to 
grow  weak  and  spindling.  In  planting  cab- 
bage, it  should  be  observed  whether  the  roots 
of  the  plants  are  knotted  or  clubbed,  as  such 
should  be  rejected,  or  the  excrescence  entirely 
removed. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  the  cabbage,  adds 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  as  most  appropriate  for  sowing  at  an 
equal  number  of  periods  of  the  year.  It  may 
be  here  remarked,  that,  for  family  use,  but  few 
should  be  planted  of  the  early  varieties,  as 
they  soon  cabbage,  harden,  and  burst ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  large  York,  and  others  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  middle  class,  though  not  far 
behind  the  others  in  quick  cabbaging,  never 
become  hard,  and  continue  long  in  a  state  fit 
for  the  table. 

For  Firit  Crop*.— Early  dwarf;  York ;  early 
dwarf  sugar-loaf;  early  Battersea;  early  im- 
perial ;  East  Ham. 

Midxwnmer  Cropu — Large  early  York ;  large 
sugar-loaf;  early  Battersea;  early  imperial: 
these  mentioned  again  as  being  valuable  for 
successional  crops  also.  Penton,  this  is  valu- 
able in  late  summer,  when  other  varieties  are 
strongly  tasted.  Antwerp,  Russian;  to  have 
this  in  perfection,  the  seed  must  be  had  from 
abroad,  as  it  soon  degenerates  in  this  country. 
Early  I^ondon  hollow.  Musk  is  excellent  at 
any  period,  but  is  apt  to  perish  in  frosty 
weather. 

For  JtUumn^  ^c. — Large  hollow  sugar-loaf; 
large  oblong  hollow;  long-sided  hollow,  and 
any  of  the  preceding ;  red  Dutch  for  pickling. 

The  cabbage  is  propagated  by  seed,  the  sow- 
ing of  which  commences  with  the  year.  To- 
wards the  end  of  January,  on  a  warm  border, 
or  under  a  frame,  a  small  portion  of  the  early 
and  red  cabbages  may  be  sown,  to  come  first 
in  succession  after  those  which  were  sown  in 
the  August  of  the  preceding  year.  A  sowing 
may  be  repeated  after  intervals  of  a  month 
during  February,  and  until  the  close  of  July 
of  the  second  or  larger  class,  and  from  May  to 
July  of  the  third  class  of  varieties.  In  August 
a  full  and  last  crop  must  be  sown  of  the  first 
class,  as  well  as  of  the  second,  both  to  plant 
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out  in  October,  November,  and  December,  as 

to  remain  in  the  seed-beds  for  final  removal  in 
the  February  and  two  succeeding  months  of 
the  next  year :  this  sowing  is  best  performed 
during  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  month ; 
if  sown  earlier,  they  are  apt  to  run  in  the 
spring;  and  if  later,  will  not  attain  sufficient 
strength  to  survive  the  winter.  By  these  va- 
rious sowings,  which,  of  course,  must  be  small 
ones  for  a  private  family,  a  constant  supply  is 
afibrded  throughout  the  year.  The  seed  is 
inserted  broadcast  rather  thin,  and  raked  in 
evenly  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  The 
bed  is  advantageously  shaded  with  mats,  and 
occasionally  watered  until  the  plants  are  well 
above  ground ;  and  the  waterings  may  aAer- 
wards  be  beneficially  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  week  until  they  are  ready  for  removal, 
if  dry  hot  weather  continues.  The  seedlings 
arising  from  these  various  sowings,  when  of 
about  a  month's  growth,  or  when  they  have 
got  four  or  five  leaves  an  inch  or  so  in  breadth, 
are,  by  those  who  are  advocates  for  transplant- 
ing, pricked  out  in  rows  four  or  five  inches 
asunder  each  way ;  they  must  be  shaded  and 
watered  until  completely  established :  those  of 
the  August  sowing  that  are  pricked  out  are  to 
remain  until  the  next  spring,  and  those  which 
are  left  in  the  seed-bed  are  employed  for  plant- 
ing in  October  and  two  following  months. 

When  of  six  or  eight  weeks*  growth^  they  are 
of  sufficient  size  for  planting,  which  they  are 
to  be  in  rows  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  asunder  each  way ;  the  smaller  early 
kinds  being  planted  the  closest  The  red  cab- 
bage, the  principal  plantation  of  which  should 
be  made  in  March  for  pickling  in  September, 
is  benefited  by  having  the  distances  enlarged 
to  three  feet.  They  must  be  well  watered  at 
the  time  of  removal,  and  frequently  afterwards, 
until  fully  established,  in  proportion  as  dry 
weather  occurs.  They  must  be  frequently 
hoed  to  keep  under  the  weeds,  as  perhaps  no 
plant  is  more  injured  by  them  than  the  cab- 
bage ;  and  as  soon  as  their  growth  permits  it, 
the  earth  should  be  drawn  round  the  stems  of 
the  plants.  To  promote  the  cabbaging  of  the 
plants,  when  requisite,  it  is  useful  to  draw  the 
leaves  together  with  a  shred  of  bass-mat, 
which  forwards  it  about  a  fortnight.  If  any 
plants  advance  to  seed  whilst  very  young,  the 
deficiencies  should  be  immediately  filled  up. 
The  stems  of  the  summer  and  autumn  crops, 
if  left  after  the  main  head  has  been  cut,  will 
produce  numerous  sprouts  during  those  sea- 
sons, and  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the 
winter.  For  the  production  of  seed  in  Octo- 
ber, which  is  the  preferable  season,  and  from 
thence  until  the  close  of  February,  ^ome  of 
the  finest  and  best  cabbage  plants  must  be 
selected ;  or  in  default  of  these,  though  not  by 
any  means  to  be  recommended,  such  of  their 
stalks  as  have  the  strongest  sprouts.  They 
must  have  the  large  outer  leaves  removed,  and 
then  be  inserted  up  to  their  heads,  in  rows 
three  feet  asunder  each  way.  Each  variety 
must  be  planted  as  far  from  any  other  as  pos- 
sible, as  indeed  from  every  other  species  of 
brassica ;  and  this  precaution  applies  eqnalij 
to  those  which  will  be  subsequently  dwelt 
upon.    The  red  cabbage  especially  must  be 
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kept  distinct  Some  plants  of  the  early  rarie- 
ties  shoald  be  planted  in  sheltered  situations, 
as  in  severe  winters  ihcy  are  apt  to  run  pre- 
maturely. 

Framt  Seedlings. — ^Thc  first  sowing  of  the 
year  in  a  hotbed  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
The  beat  mast  never  exceed  65®,  nor  sink 
score  than  two  or  three  degrees  beneath  60®, 
vbich  is  the  most  favourable  minimum ;  other- 
vise  the  plants  will  be  weak  and  tender,  or 
checked  and  stunted.  Air  should  be  admitted 
freely  in  the  day,  and  the  glasses  covered,  as 
necessity  requires,  at  night  with  matting ;  the 
other  offices  of  cultivation  are  the  same  as  for 
plants  raised  in  the  open  ground. 

CoUumrti, — One  of  the  Latin  names  for  cab- 
bage is  eaaiU,  and  from  this  is  derived  cale  or 
cole  and  colewort.  Coleworts  now  merely 
signify  eabbages  cut  young,  or  previously  to 
their  hearts  becoming  firm,  the  genuine  cole- 
wort  or  Dorsetshire  cale  being  nearly  extinct. 
The  varieties  of  cabbage  principally  employed 
for  the  raising  coleworts  are  the  large  York 
and  sagar-Ioaf,  as  they  afibrd  the  sweetest; 
hnt  the  early  York  and  East  Ham  are  also  em- 
ploye<l,  as  also  occasionally  the  Battersea,  im- 
perial, Antwerp,  and  early  London  hollow, 
when  large  coleworts  are  in  request,  the  great 
spreading  varieties  should  never  be  employed. 
Sowings  may  be  performed  during  the  mid- 
dle of  Jone  and  July,  to  be  repeated  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  month,  for  transplanting  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  for  a  continual  sup- 
ply in  September  until  the  close  of  March.  A 
ibnrth  mast  be  made  the  first  week  in  August, 
for  succeeding  the  others  in  spring ;  but,  if  of 
sufficient  extent,  these  various  plantations 
may  be  made  from  the  seed-beds  of  the  cab- 
bage crops  made  at  these  several  periods,  as 
directed  under  that  head ;  as  the  chief  object 
in  growing  coleworts  is  to  have  a  supply  of 
greens  sooner  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
plantations  of  cabbages  if  left  to  form  hearts. 
The  observations  upon  transplanting,  and 
the  directions  for  cultivating  cabbages,  apply 
▼iihout  any  modification  to  coleworts ;  but  the 
distance  at  which  the  plants  may  be  set  is 
mach  less :  if  the  rows  are  a  foot  apart,  and 
the  plants  seven  or  eight  inches  dfsiant  from 
each  other,  an  abundant  space  is  allowed.  As 
mentioned  for  eabbages,  the  heading  is  greatly 
forwarded  by  their  leaves  being  drawn  to- 
gether so  as  to  enclose  the  centre.  They  may 
be  cut  when  the  leaves  are  five  or  six  inches 
in  breadth.  The  most  preferable  mode  of 
teking  ihem  is  to  pull  «p  or  cut  every  other 
ne;  these  openings  are  beneficial  to  the  re- 
ttaining  plants ;  and  some,  especially  of  the 
August-raised  plants,  may  be  left,  if  required, 
for  cabbaging. 

Cntewort,  or  Dorsetshire  cale,  is  now  nearly 
«)iperseded  by  the  new  cabbages  of  modern 
^Jn«.  The  wild  coleworts  grow  in  ditches 
and  moist  places. 

Stwy —  {Brasgiea  cierarea  sabaudd),  —  The 
^^"v,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  chief  of 
^▼^ciable  snpplies  during  the  winter,  de- 
^^  its  name  either  from  being  an  introduc- 
ti«  from  that  part  of  Europe  with  which  it 
^^  a  similar  name,  or,  otherwise,  Is  a  cor-  j 
option  from  the  French  tawmrer.  All  its  \ 
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varieties  may  be  denominated  hardy,  being 
generally  rendered  more  sweet  and  tender  l^ 
frost,  though  not  all  equally  capable  of  with- 
standing the  rigour  of  winter.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  savoy, — ^the  yellow,  the  dwarf,  and 
the  green :  and  of  each  of  these  there  are  like- 
wise two  sub-varieties,  the  round  and  the 
oval-headed,  the  first  of  which  is  the  most 
permanent  Each  variety  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  gardener  to  H.  Brown,  Esq., 
of  North  Mimms.  Like  the  other  members 
of  this  tribe,  it  is  propagated  by  seeds ;  the  first 
sowing  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  February, 
the  plants  of  which  are  ready  for  pricking  out 
in  April,  if  that  practice  is  adopted,  and  for 
final  planting  at  the  end  of  May  for  use  in 
early  autumn ;  this  to  be  repeated  about  the 
middle  of  March,  the  plants  to  be  pricked  out 
in  May  for  planting  in  June,  to  supply  the  table 
in  autumn  and  early  winter;  lastly,  the  main 
crops  must  be  sown  in  April  and  early  May, 
to  prick  out  and  plant  after  similar  intervals 
for  production  in  winter  and  spring.  The  seed 
is  sown  broadcast  thinly,  and  raked  in  as  men- 
tioned for  other  species  of  brassica.  The 
plants  are  fit  for  pricking  out  when  they  have 
four  or  five  leaves  about  an  inch  in  breadth ; 
they  must  be  set  three  or  four  inches  asunder 
each  way,  being  both  here  and  in  the  seed-bed 
kept  well  cleared  of  weeds.  When  finally  ro* 
moved,  the  plants  of  the  first  crops  should  be 
set  out  two  feet  apart  each  way  from  one  an- 
other ;  but  the  winter  standing  crops  arc  better 
at  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches.  Both  before 
and  after  every  removal  they  should  be 
watered  abundantly,  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
dry ;  and  this  application  to  be  continued  until 
the  plants  are  well  established.  The  only 
after-culture  required  is  the  keeping  them 
clear  of  weeds  by  frequent  broad-hoeing  and 
the  earth  drawn  up  two  or  three  times  about 
their  stems.  For  the  production  of  seed,  such 
plants  must  be  selected  of  the  several  varieties 
as  are  most  true  to  their  particular  character- 
istics, and  as  are  not  the  first  to  run.  These, 
in  open  weather,  from  early  in  November  to 
the  close  of  February,  (the  earlier,  however, 
the  better,)  may  be  taken  up  with  as  little  injury 
as  possible  to  the  roots,  and  the  large  under 
leaves  being  removed,  planted  entirely  up  to 
the  head  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  each  way, 
each  variety  as  far  from  the  other  as  possible. 
They  flower  in  May  or  June,  and  ripen  their 
seed  in  July  and  August.  (G.  W,  Johruon'i 
Kitrhen  Garden,) 

CABBAGE  CATERPILLAR.  This  belongs 
to  a  genus  of  butterflies  called  the  potherb 
pontia  (Pontia  oUracen\    See  CATvapzLLAR. 

CABBAGE-CUTWORM.     See  CurwoaK. 

CABBAGE-LICE.    See  Aphis. 

CABBAGE  TREE  (Ckafnaops  palmetto).  See 
Palmbtto. 

CAG,  or  KEG.  A  vessel  of  the  barrel  kind, 
containing  four  or  five  gallons. 

CAIRN  (Welsh  cam).    A  heap  of  stones. 

CAKE.     See  Oat  Cake  and  Rape  Cake. 

CALAMINT,  COMMON  (Thymus  eala- 
minthay  Smith).  This  is  a  wild  plant,  growing 
in  England  in  hedges  and  dry  places,  flowering 
from  June  till  autumn.  It  is  eight  or  ten  inches 
high;   has  roundish  dark-green  leaves,  and 
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vhitish  flowers  standing  in  whorls  or  little 
clusters  surrounding  the  stalks,  which  are 
square  and  very  much  branched.  Calamint 
should  be  gathered  and  dned  just  as  it  is  com- 
ing into  flower.  This  herb  is  grown  in  almost 
every  garden ;  it  is  strong-scented,  and  of  an 
agreeable  odour.  Coles  says  it  preserves  meat 
from  taint. 

Pennyroyal  calamint  {Mentha  puhgiumy  Eng, 
Flor,  vol.  iii.  p.  87)  is  a  medicinal  herb,  and 
should  be  planted  in  every  herbalist's  garden. 
It  grows  a  foot  high,  with  firm  stalks,  small 
leaves  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  hairy,  and 
small  white  purplish  flowers.  The  pennyroyal 
calamint  is  more  erect  than  iis  elder  sister,  and 
has  a  stronger  but  less  pleasant  smell.  It 
must  be  dried  with  care,  and  given  in  infusion. 
It  is  a  popular  remedy  for  hysterics,  and  in 
deficiency  of  the  periodical  change  in  females; 
but  the  plant  and  its  infusion  is  rarely  ordered 
by  professional  men.  A  water  arising  from 
the  distillation  of  the  plant,  to  produce  its  vola- 
tile oil,  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  important 
drugs ;  and  the  oil  dropped  on  sugar  and  rub- 
bed up  with  water  as  an  oleosaccharum  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  carminative  and  an 
antispasmodic,  in  doses  of  two  to  five  drops. 
There  is,  also,  an  officinal  spirit  of  pennyroyal, 
which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  oil. 
This  aromatic  plant  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  common  pennyroyal  of  ihe  United 
States.    See  PsmrTauTXL. 

CALANDRE.  A  name  given  by  French 
writers  to  an  insect  of  the  tcarabtnu  or  beetle 
tribe,  which  frequently  does  great  injury  in 
granaries.  It  has  two  antennae  or  horns,  form- 
ed of  a  great  number  of  round  joints,  and 
covered  with  a  soft  and  short  down ;  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head  there  is  thrust  out 
a  trunk,  which  is  so  formed  at  the  end  that  the 
creature  easily  makes  way  with  it  through  the 
coat  or  skin  that  covers  the  grain,  and  gets  at 
the  meal  or  farina  on  which  it  feeds ;  the  inside 
of  the  grain  is  also  the  place  where  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs.    See  Coritwixtil. 

CALCAREOUS  MARL.  A  mineral  ferti- 
lizer, extensively  used  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.    See  Marl. 

CALCAREOUS  SOILS  (from  the  Latin 
calx)  are  soils  which  contain  carbonate  of 
lime  (chalk  of  limestone)  in  such  a  proportion 
as  to  give  it  a  determinate  character.  Calca- 
reous sand  is  merely  chalk  or  limestone  di- 
vided into  pieces  of  the  size  of  sand.  This 
variety  abounds  on  the  seashore  in  some  parts 
of  the  east  of  England,  and  is  employed  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent as  a  manure,  especially  about  Padstow 
Harbour,  from  which  bay  many  thousand  tons 
are  annually  carted  by  the  Cornish  farmers, 
which  they  take  free  of  toll,  under  a  grant  from 
Richard  Duke  of  Cornwall,  another  of  the 
46th  of  Henry  III.,  a.  d.  1261.  (Johmon  on 
Fertilizerty  p.  17.)  See  Chjllk;  Earths,  their 
Ut€9  to  Vegetation;  and  Sot  lb.  < 

CALP,  DISEASES  OF  (Sax.  walp,  calp; 
Dutch,  half).  See  Cattls.  The  most  com- 
mon diseases  of  calves  are— 

1.  Navel  m— The  best  treatment  for  this 
dangerous  disease  is,  1st,  to  administer  two  or 
tiuree  doses  (each  about  a  wine-glassful)  of 
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castor  oil  O^Dis^cd  oil  does  just  as  well,  and 
is  much  cheaper) ;  and,  2dly,  cordials,  which 
may  be  made  of  i  drachms  of  caraway-seeds, 
2  do.  of  coriander-seeds,  2  do.  powdered  gen- 
tian ;  bruise  the  seeds,  and  simmer  them  in 
beer  or  gruel  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  give 
these  once  or  twice  a  day. 

2.  CoTutipation  of  the  BoweW* — ^For  this  doses 
of  castor  oil  (or  linseed  oil),  of  2  or  3  oz.,  are 
the  best  remedy. 

3.  IHarrhaoy  or  Scowring* — ^Thc  farmer  may 
rely  on  the  following  mixture.  Let  him  keep 
it  always  by  him;  it  will  do  for  all  sucking 
animaU : — 

Prepared  (balk       .       -       . 
Canella  bark,  powdered 
Laudanum      .... 
Water 
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Give  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  animal,  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  A  table-spoonful  or  two  of  powdered 
chalk  may  be  given  daily  or  every  other  day, 
to  calves  whilst  sucking,  mixed  in  a  little  warm 
milk.  It  prevents  the  milk  from  turning  acid, 
and  thus  checks  the  tendency  to  diarrhoea  or 
looseness. 

4.  Hoostt  or  Catarrh.~-Good  nursing,  bleed- 
ill^,  and  then  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  ginger  in  it.  (Youatt  on  Cattle, 
p.  657.) 

C  ALKERS.  A  name  given  to  the  prominent 
or  elevated  part  of  the  extremities  of  the  shoes 
of  horses,  which  are  forged  thin,  and  turned 
downwards  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their 
slipping.  It  is  sometimes  written  calkin*  or 
caukine, 

CALLUNA  VULGARIS.  The  common 
heath  or  ling.  It  abuunds  in  peaty  soils.  (See 
Peat  Soils.)  Its  uses  are  considerable  in 
some  districts  for  litter,  and,  when  young,  sheep 
eat  it.  It  is  also  shelter  for  grouse,  and  food 
for  bees.    See  Live. 

CALVING  OF  COWS.  The  treatment  be- 
fore calving  is  to  keep  the  cow  moderately 
well,  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean ;  remember 
that  she  commonly  has  the  double  duty  of 
giving  milk  and  nourishing  the  foetus;  dry 
her  some  weeks  before  calving;  let  her  bowels 
be  kept  moderately  open ;  put  her  in  a  warm 
sheltered  place,  or  house  her;  rather  reduce 
her  food;  do  not  disturb  her  when  in  labour, 
but  be  ready  to  assist  her  in  case  of  need ;  let 
her  have  warm  gruel ;  avoid  cold  drinks.  A 
pint  of  sound  good  ale  in  a  little  gruel  is  an 
excellent  cordial  drink. 

CALYCANTHUS  FLORIDUS,  the  sweets 
scented  shrub,  or,  as  it  is  also  sometimes  called, 
Carolina  allspice.   See  Sweet-scxvtsd  Shbvb. 

CAM.  A  provincial  term  for  a  mound  of 
made  earth. 

CAMELLIA  JAPONIC  A.  A  beautiful  ever- 
green greenhouse  shrub;  but  if  carefully  at- 
tended to  it  will  blow  in  the  open  air.  It  bears 
single,  double,  and  semi-double  flowers,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March ;  and  they  are  red,  white, 
blush-coloured,  and  various  other  tints.  Plant 
it  under  a  south  wall,  in  good  rich  garden 
mould  mixed  with  sand  ;  and  shelter  it  during 
winter  with  mats,  or  keep  it  in  a  large  pot. 
It  cannot  endure  the  broiling  mid-day  sun. 
Propagate   by  cuttings,  layers,  and  grails  ^ 


CAMLET. 
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tad  water  Che  plants  plentifully  vhen  in 
flover. 

CAMLET  (Fr.  camelot ;  Ital.  ciambelotto ; 
Spam.  canAde;  from  the  6r.  fti/tt\»T«).  A 
staff  or  cloth  made  of  wool,  silk,  and  some- 
times of  hair  combined,  especially  that  of 
goats  and  camels.  The  real  oriental  citmlet 
is  made  from  that  of  the  Angola  goat.  No 
camlets  are  made  in  Europe  of  goat*s  hair 
alooe.  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Eng- 
land are  the  chief  places  where  this  manufac- 
tare  is  carried  on.  The  best  are  made  in 
Eagland,  and  ihose  of  Brussels  stand  next  in 
repute.  It  has  been  occasionally  written  cttme^ 
bt  and  atmbUU 

GAMMAS.  A  new  species  of  plant  found 
ia  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river.  It  has  a 
troDcaied  root  in  the  form  of  an  onion,  and 
grows  in  moist  rich  land.  It  is  prepared  for 
eating  by  first  roasting,  then  pouoding,  aAer 
which  it  is  made  into  loaves  like  bread.  It 
lias  a  liquorice  taste,  and  is  a  food  of  great 
importaoce  among  the  Indians. 

CAMMOCK  (Sax).  The  name  of  a  weed 
infe:>ting  arable,  especially  chalky  soils,  gene- 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  restrharrow.  8ee 
IUsT-H4aaow. 

CAMOMILE,  CHAMOMILE,  COMMON  or 
SW££T  (JtUkemU  noinlU.  From  L$6m,  on  ac- 
coont  of  iis  abundance  of  flowers,  or  luxuri- 
ance of  growth.  Fr.  catnomilU;  Lat  cAofno- 
mUla),  A  hardy  perennial,  growing  on  open 
gravelly  pastures  or  commons,  in  England, 
flowering  from  June  to  September,  and  well 
known  for  its  use  in  medicine.  Cattle  do  not 
appear  to  touch  any  part  of  this  plant  Most 
ot*  what  is  brought  to  the  London  market  is 
Goltivated  about  Mitcham^in  Surrey.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  intensely  bitter,  and  grate- 
folly  aromatic,  especially  the  flowers,  whose 
stomachic  and  tonic  powers  are  justly  cele- 
brated. (Eng,  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  546.)  In  gar- 
dens there  are  two  yarieties, — the  common 
single  and  the  double-flowering.  They  require 
a  poor  dry  soil,  otherwise  they  grow  very 
ioxariant,  and  become  not  only  less  capable 
of  mihsLanding  severe  winters,  but  also  less 
powerful  in  their  medicinal  qualities.  They 
viU  grow  in  any  situation  almost,  but  the  more 
open  the  better.  They  are  generally  propa- 
gated by  parting  the  roots,  and  by  ofisets, 
which  may  be  planted  from  the  close  of  Feb- 
niaiy  until  the  end  of  May;  the  earlier,  ho w- 
srer,  it  is  performed  the  better:  this  is  the 
Bost  favourable  season,  but  it  may  be  prac- 
bacd  in  the  autumn.  They  are  also  raised 
Uom  se^  the  proper  time  of  sowing  which  is 
^  any  of  the  early  spring  months ;  but  as  the 
fenaer  mode  is  so  easily  practised  and  with 
QQch  less  trouble,  it  is  generally  pursued; 
thoQgih  it  is  advisable  after  a  lapse  of  several 
jnrs  10  raise  fresh  plants,  the  old  ones  oAen 
declining  in  production  after  such  lapse  of 
tioe.  Being  shrubby,  with  extending  lateral 
branches,  ihey  should  not  be  planted  nearer  to 
each  other  than  eighteen  inches,  as  that  also 
giT«  an  opportunity  to  employ  the  hoe.  Wa- 
ter mu5t  be  given  moderately  at  the  time  of 
planting,  if  dry  weather,  otherwise  it  is  not  at 
all  required.  If  raised  from  seed,  they  require 
no  further  cxUtiration  than  to  be  kept  lice  of 


weeds  in  the  seed-bed;  and  when  three  or  four 
inches  high,  to  be  thinned  to  about  six  inches 
apart;  after  which,  they  may  remain  thus 
until  the  following  spring,  then  be  thinned  and 
remain,  or  be  removed  to  the  above-mentioned 
distance  apart.  A  very  small  bed  will  supply 
the  largest  family.  In  July  the  flowers  are 
generally  in  perfection  for  gathering;  the  pe- 
riod for  performing  it,  however,  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  aspect  of  the  flowers  themselves, 
as  the  best  time  is  when  they  are  just  opened. 
Particular  care  most  be  taken  to  dry  them 
thoroughly  before  they  are  stored;  otherwise 
tbey  will  not  keep.  If  seed  is  required,  the 
only  attention  necessary  is  to  leave  some  of 
the  first  opening  flowers  uagathered ;  the  seed 
will  ripen  early  in  September,  when  the  plant 
may  be  cut,  and  the  seed  dried,  and  rubbed 
ouu     (G.  W.  John»an*$  Kitchen  Garden.) 

Camomile  flowers,  fresh  or  dried,  are  tonic. 
They  contain  volaiiU  oil,  bitter  extraetivty  tannic 
acid,  and  jriperina,  a  resinoid  which  was  dis- 
covered in  them  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  and 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  volatile  oil,  ex« 
plains  their  power  of  curing  agues.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  dried  are  also  anodyne  applied  to 
the  bowels  outwardly  in  fomentations.  Camo- 
mile tea  if  strong  promotes  vomiting.  The 
flowers  of  camomile  distilled  yield  a  fine  blue 
oil,  like  that  from  yarrow,  which  becomes  yel- 
low by  time.  It  is  used  for  cramps,  A^.  The 
double  flowers  have  not  the  same  virtue  which 
the  single  ones  possess.  The  infusion  is  a 
useful  stomachic  in  weakened  states  of  the 
stomach,  and  as  a  general  tonic.  The  strong 
warm  infusion  is  a  useful  emetic  in  low  states 
of  the  habit,  and  to  promote  the  action  of  other 
emetics.  Combined  with  any  astringent,  ca* 
momile  is  an  antiperiodic  and  cures  ague. 

Smith  (Engl,  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  457)  eniunerates 
four  other  species.  The  sea  camomile  (ji.  ma^ 
ritima) ;  annual,  met  with  on  the  sea^^soast,  but 
rare ;  flowers  smell  like  tausy,  the  leaves  like 
mugwort.  Com  camomile  {j.  arventie) ;  an- 
nual or  biennial,  in  cultivated  fields,  as  well  as 
waste  ground,  chiefly  on  a  gravelly  soil.  The 
herbage  has  little  or  no  smell,  bat  the  flowers 
are  pleasantly  scented.  The  stinking  may- 
weed, or  camomile  (J.  eotula) ;  an  annual* 
found  in  the  same  situation  as  the  lasL  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  fetid  and  acrid,  blistering 
the  skin  when  much  handled,  which  Dr. Hooker 
justly  attributes  to  the  minute  resinous  dots 
sprinkled  over  its  surface.  And  the  ox-eye 
camomile  (A,  tinctoria),  found  sometimes  ia 
stony  mountainous  places,  growing  on  a  bushy 
stem  eighteen  inches  high.  The  flowers  afford 
a  fine  yellow  dye,  for  which,  Linnaeus  says, 
they  are  much  used  in  Sweden.  There  are 
several  handsome  exotic  species  nearly  akin 
to  this. 

CAMOMILE.  WILD,  or  FEVER  FEW 
(Matricaria  caniomilla,  PI.  10,  w  w).  Found  in 
cultivated  and  waste  ground,  on  dunghills,  and 
by  roadsides;  very  common  about  London. 
Root  annual,  rather  large  and  woody ;  flower^ 
ing  from  May  till  August;  stem  a  foot  high; 
flowers  numerous,  about  the  size  of  the  com^ 
mon  sweet  camomile,  and  with  some  portion 
of  the  same  scent,  of  which  the  herbage,  though 
iaintly,  partakes.    The  greatest  part  of  the  oil 
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of  camomile  found  in  the  shops  is  procnred 
from  this  plant 

CAMPHOR  TREE  (Laurut  camphora). 
Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Old 
Continent  which  possess  a  high  degree  of  in- 
terest for  the  United  States,  the  camphor  tree 
holds  an  eminent  place.  It  especially  deserves 
attention  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Floridas, 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Carolinas,  and  of  lower 
Louisiana.  Its  multiplication  in  these  climates 
would  be  so  easy,  that  after  a  few  years  it  might 
be  abandoned  to  nature. 

The  camphor  tree  belongs  to  the  same  fa- 
mily as  the  common  sassafras  of  the  United 
8tates»  though  in  its  general  character  it  is 
most  nearly  related  to  the  red  bay,  so  com- 
mon throughout  the  southern  regions  just  re- 
ferred to,  both  being  evergreens  of  similar 
height,  and  at  a  small  distance  looking  so  much 
alike  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  each  other. 

The  camphor  tree  is  a  native  of  China,  Jar 
pan,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  oflen  attains  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  proportional  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
two  or  three  inches  long,  pointed  at  their  ex- 
tremities, about  an  inch  broad,  with  long  petioles 
or  stems.  The  young  branches  are  green. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  whitish.  The 
leaves,  bark,  wood,  and  roots  are  all  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  odour  of  camphor.  The 
roots  especially  yield  this  substance  in  great- 
est quantity.  They  are  cut  to  pieces,  boiled 
in  water  in  large  iron  retorts,  &c.  (See  1ft- 
chaux^s  Syha.) 

Camphor  may  likewise  be  obtained  from 
certain  plants  or  herbs  of  the  class  of  labugf 
such  as  lavender  and  mint,  out  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  form  an  article  of  commerce. 

CANADA  ONION.    See  Oirioir. 

CANADA  THISTLE  (CarduM  aroewis). 
This  plant  is  widely  spresid  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  Pennsylvania  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  Middle  States,  the  seeds  having 
been  sometimes  mixed  in  timothy  seed,  and 
sometimes  entangled  in  the  fleeces  of  sheep 
driven  from  the  North.  The  root  of  the  Ca- 
nada thistle  is  perennial,  creeping  and  exceed- 
ingly tenacious  of  life,  which,  with  its  prolific 
character,  for  it  springs  up  from  the  filaments 
of  the  roots  as  well  as  from  seed,  makes  it  the 
vilest  pest  in  the  form  of  a  weed  that  has  ever 
invaded  American  farms.  It  is  a  foreigner. 
The  utmost  vigilance  will  be  required  .to  pre- 
vent its  spread  wherever  it  may  be  disco- 
vered. 

A  great  many  devices  have  been  resorted  to 
for  the  eradication  and  destruction  of  the  Ca- 
nada thistle.  Some  aim  at  the  entire  removal 
of  the  root  by  means  of  extirpating  machines, 
contrived  to  cut  off  and  harrow  up  the  roots. 
Others  rely  upon  mowing  down  the  thistles 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom,  as  a  most  certain 
method.  Not  content  with  simply  cutting 
down,  some  apply  common  salt  to  the  stems 
nr  crowns  of  the  roots  which  makes  the  de- 
iftruction  more  sure.  It  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  the  life  of  trees  and  plants,  when  these  are 
uot  in  the  torpid  state  in  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  exist  in  winter,  depends  upon  a  func- 
tion performed  by  their  leaves.  These  are  in 
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fact  their  lungs,  deprived  of  the  use  of  which 
for  a  given  time,  during  the  season  of  their 
growth,  trees  and  plants  inevitably  die.  Low 
and  frequent  cutting  down  in  summer  about 
the  blooming  period,  will  doubtless  destroy 
plants  however  tenacious  of  life  they  may 
be,  since  the  roots  are  as  much  indebted  for 
life  to  their  leaves  or  lungs  as  the  leaves  are  to 
the  roots.  Neither  can  subsist  long  without 
the  aid  of  the  other  important  members  of  the 
system.  The  most  nsual  methods,  resorted  to 
in  England,  for  the  eradication  of  thistles, 
couchgrass,  and  other  weeds  with  creeping 
and  tenacious  roots,  will  be  found  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Thistlxs.  A  highly  inte- 
resting article  upon  this  subject,  originallj 
published  in  that  valuable  agricultural  periodi- 
cal, Tht  Gene$see  Farmer^  and  republished  in 
Ruffin*s  Farm,  Reg.  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  relative  to  the  ex- 
termination of  this  pest  of  our  plough  fields. , 

CANARY-GRASS,     CAT'S    TAIL.       See 
Cat's  Tail. 

CANARY-GRASS  (PkalarieB  canarinmt-- 
PI.  4,  a)  is  cultivated  in  a  few  parts  of  the  south 
of  E  I] gland,  and  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
The  plant  (says  Prof.  Low)  is  easily  raised, 
but  it  is  of  little  economical  importance ;  it  is 
a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  but  is  found 
frequently  wild  in  cultivated  and  waste  ground, 
and  has  probably  become  naturalized.  It  is 
an  annual,  with  a  stem  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  lively  green  leaves  about  half 
an  inch  in  width.  In  England  it  flowers  from 
June  to  August,  and  ripens  its  seed  from  Sep 
tember  to  October  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
February,  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart,  four  or 
five  gallons  per  acre.  The  reaping  commences 
in  September.  The  common  yield  is  from 
thirty  to  thirty-four  bushels  per  acre.  TTie 
chafl*  is  superior  to  that  of  every  other  culmi- 
nous  plant  for  horse  food,  and  the  straw,  though 
short,  is  also  very  nutritive.  From  Mr.  Sin- 
olaii^s  experiments,  it  appears,  that  at  the  time 
of  flowering,  the  produce  of  this  grass  per 
acre,  from  a  rich  clayey  loam,  on  a  tenacious 
subsoil,  was  54,450  lbs. ;  which  yielded  in  dry 
produce  17,696  lbs.  4  oz.,  nutritive  matter 
1,876  lbs.  2  oz.  The  herbage  is  but  little  nu- 
tritive, and  the  plant  cannot  be  recommended 
for  cultivation,  but  for  the  seeds  only,  which 
are  principally  in  demand  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns,  as  food  for  small  singing- 
birds,  particularly  canaries,  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  The  produce  is  generally  from  three 
to  five  quarters  an  acre,  and  the  actual  price 
is  from  40«.  to  42».  per  quarter.  The  straw  or 
haulm  is  a  most  excellent  fodder  for  horses. 
(Hort,  Gram,  Wob.  p.  399;  Xoio's  EL  Prat,  Ag. 
p.  266 ;  Brii,  Hu$b.  vol.  iL  p.  329.) 

The  reed  canary-grass  (PA.  arumdinateay 
SmUh*t  EngL  Fkra^  vol.  i.  p.  74)  is  very  com- 
mon in  ditches,  pools,  and  the  margins  of  ri- 
vers. At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce 
from  a  black  sandy  loam  incumbent  on  clay 
was, — 

Ibn       «■. 

Green  produce  per  acre  -       -       S7,995    0 

Dry  produce 12.S9I    4 

NutrltiTe  matter     ....         1,701    9 

On  a  Strong  tenacious  clay,  the  produce 
was,— 
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Greea  prod«e«  per  acre 
Dry  prodac« 
NurkJTc  matter 


Ibt.  ML 

84,031  0 

17.019  8 

2,120  15 


Prom  this,  it  appears  to  be  mnch  more  pro- 
dncuTe  on  a  tenacious  clay  soil  than  on  a 
rich  sandy  loam ;  the  snperior  nutritive  powers 
which    this    grass    possesses   recommend  it 
therefore  to  the  notice  of  occupiers  of  such 
soils.      The    foliage    cannot   be    considered 
coarse,  vhen  compared  with  other  grasses 
which  afford  a  produce  equal   in  quantity. 
Dry  straw  is  a  much  coarser  food  than  the  hay 
made  from  this  grass,  and  the  objection  may 
be  met  by  reducing  this  hay  to  chaff.    The 
striped  reed  canary-grass  has  not  yet  been 
foand  in  a  wild  state ;  it  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  the  beauty  of  its  striped  leaves :— the 
common  wild  variety  wants  this  distinguish- 
ing feature,  it  grows  to  a  greater  height  than 
the  striped-ieared  variety,  does  not  appear  to 
be  eaten  by  cattle,  but  birds  are  fond  of  the 
seeds.    It  comes  into  flower  about  the  first  and 
second  weeks  of  July,  and  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  AugusL     {Hort,  Gram.  Woh.  p.  359.) 
CANCER,  IN  CATTLE    (Lat;   Sax.  can- 
ceiftc.)    A  virulent  swelling  or  sore.    Cancer 
of  the  eye,  or  a  perfect  change  of  its  mechap 
nism  into  a  fleshy  half-decomposed  substance, 
that  ulcerates  and  wastes  away,  or  from  which 
fungous  growths  spring  that  can   never  be 
checked,  is  a  disease  of  occasional  occurrence 
in  cattle.    The  remedy  should  be  extirpation 
of  the  eye,  if  it  were  deemed  worth  while  to 
attempt  iL    {Ub,  of  UmJ,  Know,,  Cattle,  p.  293.) 
CAX^LE  (LaL  eandela;  Sax.  eanT>ei;  lul. 
camddU;   Ft.  duindklU;   Welsh,  eanwyU).    A 
taper  or  cylinder  of  tallow,  wax,  or  spermaceti, 
the  wick  of  which  is  commonly  of  several 
threads  of  cotton  spun  and  twisted  together. 
Candles  in  England  were  subject  for  a  length- 
ened period  to  an  excise  duty  of  S^dL  per  lb., 
but  this  was  repealed  in  1831.    Good  tallow 
candles  ought  to  be  made  with  equal  parts  of 
sheep  and  ox  tallow ;  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
any  mixture  of  hog's  lard,  which  occasions  a 
thick,  black  smoke,  attended  with  a  disagree- 
able smell,  and  also  causes  the  candle  to  run. 
The  farmer,  if  far  from  any  town,  may  make 
his  own  candles.    The  cotton  for  making  the 
wicks  is  sold,  ready  prepared,  in  balls.  When 
it  is  intended  to  be  used  for  candles,  a  certain 
■omber  of  pieces  of  it  of  equal  length  are  to 
be  cut,  and  stripped  through  the  hand  to  re- 
move any  knots  or  inequalities.    They  are 
next  to  be  affixed  by  one  end  to  a  rod  about 
three  iieet  long,  leaving  about  two  inches  be- 
tween each  wick.    The  whole  is  then  to  be 
dipped  into  a  vessel,  large  enough,  and  filled 
with  fluid  tallow ;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated 
three  times  for  the  first  layer  or  coat    They 
are  then  to  be  suspended  in  a  rack  over  the 
vessel  to  drain  and  solidify ;  after  which  they 
are  to  be  dipped  twice,  and  again  hung  up  to 
drain ;  and  so  on,  successively,  until  they  ac- 
quire the  desired  degree  of  thickness. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  is  the  sorting 
of  the  tallow.  Mutton  suet  with  a  proportion 
of  ox-faUlow  is  selected  for  mould  candles,  be- 
easse  it  gives  them  gloss  and  consistence. 
Coarser  tallow  is  reserved  for  ihe  dipped  can- 


dles. AAer  being  sorted,  it  is  cut  into  small 
pieces,  preparatory  to  its  being  melted  or  rm* 
dered ;  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  after  the  fat 
is  taken  from  the  carcase  the  better,  because 
the  fibrous  and  fleshy  matters  mixed  with  it 
promote  its  patrefaction.  Tallow  is  too  com- 
monly melted  by  a  naked  fire  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  whereas  it  should  be  done 
either  in  a  cold  set  pan,  where  the  flame  plays 
only  round  the  sides  a  little  way  above  the  bot- 
tom, or  in  a  steam-cased  pan.  After  being 
fused  a  considerable  time,  the  membraneous 
matters  collect  at  the  surface,  constituting  the 
cradclingt  used  sometimes  for  feeding  dogs, 
after  the  fat  has  been  squeezed  out  of  it  by  a 
press.  The  liquid  tallow  is  strained  through 
a  sieve  into  another  copper,  where  it  is  treated 
with  water  at  a  boiling  temperature  in  order 
to  wash  it.  After  a  while,  when  the  foul  water 
has  settled  to  the  bottom,  the  purified  tallow  is 
lifted  out,  bv  means  of  tinned  iron  buckets, 
into  tubs  of  a  moderate  size,  where  it  con- 
cretes, and  is  ready  for  use. 

Wax  Can<i2r«.— Next  to  tallow,  the  substance 
most  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles 
is  wax.  Wax  candles  are  made  either  by  the 
hand  or  with  a  ladle.  In  the  former  case,  the 
wax,  being  kept  soft  in  hot  water,  is  applied 
bit  by  bit  to  the  wick,  which  is  hung  from  a 
hook  in  the  wall ;  in  the  latter,  the  wicks  are 
hung  round  an  iron  circle,  placed  immediately 
over  a  large  copper-tinned  basin  full  of  melted 
wax,  which  is  poured  upon  their  tops,  one  after 
another,  by  means  of  a  large  ladle.  When  the 
candles  have  by  either  process  acquired  the 
proper  size,  they  are  taken  from  the  hooks, 
and  rolled  upon  a  table,  usually  of  walnut  tree, 
with  a  long  square  instrument  of  box,  smooth 
at  the  bottom. 

In  June,  1825,  M.  Gay  Lussac  obtained  a 
patent  in  England  for  making  candles  from 
margarie  and  itearic  acids,  improperly  called 
stearine,  by  converting  tallow  into  the  above 
fat  acids  by  the  following  process: — ^Tallow 
consists,  by  ChevreuFs  researches,  of  stearine, 
a  solid  fat,  and  elaine,  a  liquid  fat ;  the  former 
being  in  much  the  larger  proportion.  When 
tallow  is  treated  with  an  alkaline  body,  such 
as  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  it  is  saponified :  that 
is,  its  stearine  and  elaine  become  respectively 
stearic  and  elaic  acids,  and,  as  such,  form 
compounds  with  these  bases.  When  by  the 
action  of  an  acid,  such  as  the  sulphuric  or 
muriatic,  these  combinations  are  decomposed, 
the  fats  reappear  in  the  altered  form  of 
stearic  and  elaic  acids ;  the  former  body  being 
harder  than  tallow,  and  of  a  texture  somewhat 
like  spermaceti,  the  latter  body  being  fluid, 
like  oil.  **The  decomposition  of  the  soap 
should  be  made,**  says  the  patentee,  *<in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  kept  well  stirred  dur- 
ing the  operation,  and  warmed  by  steam  intro- 
daced  in  any  convenient  way.  When  the 
mixture  has  been  allowed  to  stand,  the  acid  of 
the  tallow  or  fat  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
the  water  being  drawn  off  will  carry  the  alka- 
line or  saline  matters  with  it ;  but  if  the  acids 
of  the  tallow  should  retain  any  portion  of  the 
salts,  fresh  water  may  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
the  whole  well  agitated,  until  the  acids  have 
become  perfectly  free  from  the  alkaline  mat. 
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ters ;  and  when  allowed  to  cool,  the  acids  witl 
be  formed  into  a  solid  mass.  This  mass  is 
now  to  be  sabmitted  to  considerable  pressure 
in  such  an  apparatus  as  is  employed  in  ex* 
pressing  oil  from  seeds ;  when  the  liquid  acid 
will  run  off  in  the  form  of  a  substance  resem* 
hling  oil,  leaving:  a  solid  matter,  similar,  in 
every  respect,  to  spermaceti,  which  is  fit  for 
making  candles. 

The  wick  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  improved  candles,  and  which  forms  one 
of  the  features  of  this  invention,  is  to  be  made 
of  cotton  yarn,  twisted  rather  hard,  and  laid  in 
the  same  manner  as  wire  is  sometimes  coiled 
round  the  bass  strings  of  musical  instruments. 
For  this  purpose,  straight  rods  or  wires  are  to 
be  procured,  of  suitable  lengths  and  diameters, 
according  to  the  intended  size  of  the  .candles 
about  to  be  made;  and  these  wires,  having 
been  covered  with  cotton  coiled  round  them  as 
described,  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  candle* 
moulds  as  the  common  wicks  are ;  and  when 
the  candle  is  made,  and  perfectly  hard,  the 
wire  is  to  be  withdrawn,  leaving  a  hollow 
cylindrical  aperture  entirely  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  candle.    See  Stbakikb. 

For  the  process  of  making  mould  candles, 
Which  is  even  more  simple  than  that  for 
dipping,  see  Urt^t  Dictionary  of  ArtB,  ffc^  art. 
Candlb  :  where  also  may  be  found  a  drawing 
and  description  of  an  ingenious  machine  for 
making  dipped  candles,  much  used  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Candles  ought  never  to  be  used  until  several 
weeks  have  elapsed  aAer  they  are  made;  other- 
wise they  are  apt  to  gutter  and  run.  (ilf  *CW- 
hek't  Com.  Die. ;  WiUichU*  Dom.  Encyc.) 

CANDLE-BERRY  MYRTLE  (MyrieagaU). 
A  hardy  shrub,  native  of  Britain,  which  grows 
to  four  feet  high,  and  bears  a  small  red  blos- 
som in  May  and  June.  It  loves  heath  mould, 
and  is  propagated  by  seed,  or  by  dividing  the 
roots. 

The  species  called  candle-berry  myrtle  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  myrica  cerifera  of  botanists. 
It  grows  on  the  lands  bordering  on  the  sea  and 
bays  of  the  Atlantic  States,  where  the  wax 
which  surrounds  the  clusters  of  berries  is 
often  collected  by  the  poor  either  for  their  own 
use  in  mixing  with  tallow  to  make  candles,  or 
to  sell*  The  berries  when  gathered  are  put 
into  hot  water,  which  melts  the  wax  by  which 
each  is  enveloped,  and  which,  rising  to  the  top, 
is  skimmed  off.  It  is  of  an  olive-green  colour 
and  flagrant  odour.  As  a  popular  remedy  in 
dysentery  it  has  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation. 

Almost  every  region  of  Xhe  United  States 
produces  varieties  of  the  wax  myrtle.  Mi- 
chaux  considers  them  all  as  belonging  to  one 
species,  a  conclusion  which  is  warranted  by 
the  great  number  of  intermediate  sizes  and 
forms  of  leaf,  which  may  be  observed  between 
tbe  different  extremes.  Pursh,  however,  has 
chosen  to  distinguish  three  species  which  bear 
wax,  and  which  he  names  ceriflra  after  Lin- 
naeus, Carofinienm  from  Willdenow,  and  Penn- 
tyhanica  from  Lamarck.  The  wax  myrtle  or 
bayberry,  as  it  is  often  called,  which  is  com- 
mon in  New  England,  varies  in  height  from 
one  to  seven  or  eight  feet  It  is  found  in  everv 
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kind  of  soil  from  the  borders  of  swamps  to  the 
tops  of  barren  hills,  and  is  very  much  influ- 
enced in  its  size  and  appearance,  by  tbe  place 
in  which  it  happens  to  grow. 

The  wax  myrtle  is  found  bearinir  fniit  at 
every  size,  from  the  height  of  one  foot,  to  six 
or  eight.  I^  Louisiana,  it  is  said  to  grow  to 
twelve  feet  The  top  is  much  branched,  and 
covered  with  a  grayish  bark.  Every  voctng 
part  of  the  wax  myrtle  has  a  fragrant,  balsamic 
smell,  which  it  communicates  to  the  fingers 
when  rubbed  by  them. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Dana  has  published,  in  Silliman^s 
Journal,  an  account  of  some  experiments  made 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  wax,  and  of  the 
other  parts  which  compose  the  entire  berry. 
He  fotmd  the  wax  to  constitute  nearly  a  third 
of  the  whole,  or  thirty-two  per  cent ;  the  kernels 
47*00,  the  black  powder  16-00,  with  about  d-00 
of.  a  resino-extractive  matter. 

The  myrtle  wax  is  useful  for  many  of  the 
purposes  for  which  bees  wax  and  tallow  are 
employed,  particularly  for  candles.  It  burns 
with  a  clear  flame,  though  less  vivid  than  that 
of  common  oil,  and  emits  a  considerable  fra- 
grance. It  was  formerly  much  in  demand  as 
an  ingredient  in  a  species  of  blacking  ball,  to 
which  it  communicated  a  temporary  Instre  and 
power  of  repelling  water.  It  has  occasionally 
been  used  in  pharmacy  in  varions  composi- 
tions intended  for  external  use,  and  is  mild  or 
stimulating  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
pure  and  freed  from  the  colouring  matter. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  plantations  of  this 
shrub  have  been  raised  with  a  view  to  the  profit 
to  be  derived  from  the  wax.  In  this  coantry, 
where  the  shrub  abounds,  the  berries  are  often 
neglected,  their  collection  and  the  separaiioa 
of  the  wax  being  deemed  too  laborious  to 
compensate  the  trouble.  The  bark  of  the  wax 
myrtle  considered  medicinally  is  an  acrid 
stimulant  and  astringent  (Dr»  BigeltM^»  jim, 
Med.  Botany.) 

CANE.  A  provincial  terra  used  to  signify 
a  hollow  place,  where  water  stands.  It  also 
implies  a  wood  of  alder,  or  other  aquatic  trees, 
in  a  moist  boggy  situation. 

In  the  South-western  States  of  America  there 
are  extensive  and  almost  impenetrable  cane- 
brake's,  consisting  of  a  rank  growth  of  a  sub- 
aquatic  species  of  cane  or  reed  (jSntmlo  prag- 
mUuf).  These  cane-brakes  resemble  in  many 
respects  the  jungles  of  the  East  Indies. 

CANINE  MADNESS.  See  HrnaoPHoaiA. 

CANKER,  OR  ULCER  (Lat  cankxr;  Sax. 
eaneepe,  or  c&ncpe).  In  the  vegetable  creation, 
a  disease  to  which  our  apple,  pear,  elm,  and 
other  trees  are  subject 

«  This  disease,"  says  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  "  is 
accompanied  by  different  symptoms,  accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  the  tree  which  it  infects. 
In  some  of  those  whose  true  sap  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  free  acid,  as  in 
the  genus  Pyruty  it  is  rarely  accompanied  by 
any  discharge.  To  this  dry  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  would  be  well  to  confine  the  term 
canker,  and  to  give  it  the  scientific  name  of 
Crangngna  nera,  or  dry  gangrene.  In  other 
trees,. whose  sap  is  characterized  by  abounding 
!  in  astringent  or  mucilaginous  constituents,  it 
j  is  usually  attended  by  a  sanious  discharge.    In 


SQch  instances,  it  might  be  strictly  designated 
B&rr,  or  Gangrtena  taninga.  This  disiease  has  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  tendency  to 
ossification,  which  appears  in  aged  animals, 
arising  from  their  marked  appetency  to  secrete 
the  calcareous  saline  eomponnds  that  chiefly 
constitute  their  skeletons.  The  consequence 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  joints,  and  ossifica^ 
tionof  the  circulating  vessels,  and  other  parts; 
phenomena  very  analogoas  to  those  attending 
the  cankering  of  trees.  As  in  animals,  this 
tendency  is  general  thronghont  their  system  ; 
bni,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Knight,  'like  the 
mortifications  in  the  limbs  of  elderly  people,' 
it  may  be  determined,  as  to  its  point  of  attack, 
by  the  irritability  of  that  part  of  the  system, 
this  disease  commences  with  an  enlargement 
of  the  Tessels  of  the  bark  of  a  branch,  or  of  the 
stem.  This  swelling  invariably  attends  the 
disease  when  it  attacks  the  apple  treci  In  the 
pear,  the  enlargement  is  less,  yet  is  always 
present.  In  the  elm  and  oak  sometimes  no 
swelling  occurs,  and  in  the  peach  I  do  not  re* 
member  lo  have  seen  any ;  I  have  never  rb- 
serred  the  disease  in  the  cherry  tree,  nor  any 
of  the  pine  tribe.  The  swelling  is  soon  com- 
municated to  the  wood ;  which,  if  laid  open  to 
Tiew,  on  its  first  appearance,  by  the  removal 
of  the  bark,  exhibits  no  marks  of  disease  be- 
jrond  the  mere  unnatoral  enlargement*  In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years,  less  in  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advanced  age  of  the  tree,  and  the 
unfaronrable  circnmstances  under  which  it  is 
vegetating,  the  swelling  is  greatly  increased  in 
size,  and  thealbamum  has  become  extensively 
dead:  the  superincumbent  bark  cracks,  rises 
in  discoloured  scales,  and  decays  even  more 
rapid]?  than  the  wood  beneath.  If  the  caries 
is  upon  a  moderately  sized  branch,  the  decay 
soon  completely  encircles  it,  extending  through 
the  whole  arbumtim  and  bark.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  sap  being  thus  entirely  prevented, 
all  the  parts  above  the  disease  of  necessity 
perish.  In  the  apple  and  pear,  the  disease  is 
accompanied  by  scarcely  any  discharge ;  but 
in  the  elm  this  is  very  abundant  The  only 
chemists  who  have  examined  these  morbid 
prodncts  are  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Vawquelin ;  the 
^nner's  observations  being  confined  to  the 
fact,  that  he  oflen  found  carbonate  of  lime  on 
^e  edges  of  the  canker  in  apple  trees.  (Elein» 
iJpr,  ChemiUiy,  «d  edit  p.  »64.) 

Vanquetin  has  examined  the  sanies  dis* 
cfaar^^d  from  the  canker  of  an  elm  with  much 
aore  precision.  He  found  this  liquor  nearly 
u  tran.«parent  as  water,  sometimes  slightly 
wlonred,  at  other  times  a  blackish*brown,  but 
^▼ays  tasting  acrid  and  saline.  From  it  a 
^  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  is  deposited 
ttpoii  the  sides  of  the  ulcer.  The  bark  ever 
vhich  the  transparent  sanies  flows  attains  the 
appearance  of  chalk,  becoming  white,  friable, 
tfptaUine,  alkaline,  and  efiTervescent  with 
acids.  A  magnifier  exhibits  the  crystals  iik 
Ae  forms  of  rhomboids  and  four-sided  prisms : 
*^  the  liquid  is  dark^coloured,  the  bark  ap- 
P«i5  blackish,  and  seems  as  if  coated  with  a 
Ornish,  it  sometimes  is  dischaiiged  in  such 
^aaiiues  as  to  hang  from  the  bark  like  sta- 
lactites. The  matter  of  which  these  are  com- 
P««d  is  alkaline,  soluble  in  water,  and  with 
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aelds  etfenresces.  The  analysis  of  this  dafk 
slimy  matter  shows  it  to  be  compounded  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  and  ulmin,  a  product  pe« 
ctiliar  to  the  elm.  The  white  matter  deposited 
round  the  canker  was  composed  of— 


Vegetable  matter  - 
GKrbonate  of  pousn    - 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
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Although  young  trees  are  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease,  yet  their  old  age  is  the  period  of  exist* 
ence  most  obnoxious  to  its  attacks.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  that  is  not  consequently 
a  young  tree  which  is  lately  grailed*  If  the 
tree  from  which  the  scion  was  taken  is  an  old 
variety,  it  is  only  a  multiplication  of  an  aged 
individual.  The  scion  may  for  a  few  years 
exhibit  signs  of  increased  vigour,  owing  to  the 
extra  stimulus  of  the  more  abundant  supply  of 
healthy  sap  supplied  by  the  stock;  but  the 
vessels  of  the  scion  will,  after  the  lapse  of  that 
period,  gradually  become  as  decrepid  as  the 
parent  tree.  The  unanimous  experience  of 
naturalists  agrees  in  testifying  that  every  or« 
ganized  creature  has  its  limit  of  existence.  In 
plants  it  varies  from  the  scanty  period  of  a 
few  months  to  the  long  expanse  of  as  many 
centuries :  but  of  all,  the  days  are  numbered ; 
and  tiiough  the  gardener's,  like  the  physician's 
skill,  may  retard  the  onward  pace  of  death,  he 
will  not  be  permanently  delayed.  In  the  last 
periods  of  life  they  show  every  symptom  that 
accompanies  organization  in  its  old  age— not 
only  a  cessation  of  growth,  but  a  decay  of  for« 
mer  developements,  a  languid  circulation,  and 
diseased  organs. 

The  canker,  as  already  observed,  attends  es- 
pecially the  old  age  of  some  fruit  trees,  and  of 
these,  the  apple  is  most  remarkably  a  sutferen 
*'  I  do  not  mean,''  says  Mr.  Knight, "  to  assert 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  an  apple  tree 
did  not  canker  on  unfavourable  soils,  or  that 
highly  cultivated  varieties  were  not  more  ge- 
nerally subject  to  the  disease  than  others,  where 
the  soil  did  not  suit  them ;  but  I  assert,  from 
my  own  experience  and  observation  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  that  this  disease  becomes 
progressively  more  fatal  to  each  variety,  as  the 
age  of  that  variety  beyond  a  certain  period 
increases;  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  apple 
which  I  have  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  unpro- 
ductive of  fruit,  and  in  a  state  of  debility  and 
decay."  (Some  Doubtt  relative  to  the  EJlcactf 
of  Mr.  Forsffth's  Platter,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 
1802.) 

Among  the  individuals  particularly  liable  to 
be  infected,  are  those  which  have  been  marked 
by  an  excessively  vigorous  growth  in  their 
early  years.  I  have  in  my  garden  a  maiden 
standard  peach,  which  is  now  about  sixteen 
years  old.  The  size  and  abundance  of  iLs 
annual  shoots,  until  within  the  last  quarter  of 
its  existence,  were,  unnaturally  large.  It  is 
now  grievously  affected  by  canker.  Trees 
injudiciously  pruned,  or  growing  upon  an  un- 
genial  soil,  are  more  frequently  attacked  than 
those  advancing  under  contrary  circumstances. 
The  oldest  trees  are  always  the  first  attacked 
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of  those  similarly  cultivated.  The  golden  pip- 
pin, the  oldest  existing  variety  of  the  apple,  is 
more  frequently  ahd  seriously  attacked  than 
any  other.  The  soil  has  a  very  considerable 
influence  in  inducing  the  disease.  If  the  sub- 
soil is  a  ferruginous  gravel,  or  if  it  is  not  well 
drained;  if  the  soil  is  aluminous,  and  effective 
means  are  not  adopted  to  free  it  of  superabun- 
dant moisture, — the  canker,  under  any  one  of 
these  circumstances,  is  almost  certain  to  make 
its  appearance  among  the  trees  they  sustain.  If 
an  old  worn-out  orchard  is  replanted  with  fruit 
trees,  the  canker  is  almost  certain  to  appear 
among  them,  however  youn&»ifd  vigorous  they 
were  when  first  ^\sL.nte^^tow  inducive  of  this 
disease  is  a  wet,  r^et^tive  subsoil,  if  the  roots 
penetrate  it,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Watts,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Che- 
quer's Court,  in  Buckinghamshire.  A  border 
iv'eneath  a  south  wall  had  a  soil  three  feet  and 
a  half  in  depth,  apparently  of  the  most  fertile 
staple;  twice  remade  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Vineyard,  Hammer- 
smith. In  this  the  trees,  peaches  and  nectar- 
ines, flourish  for  the  next  three  or  four  years 
after  they  are  planted,  but  then  are  rapidly  de- 
stroyed by  the  canker  and  gum.  The  subsoil 
is  a  stiff  sour  clay,  nearly  approaching  to  a 
brick  earth ;  and  the  disease  occurs  as  soon  as 
it  is  reached  by  the  roots  of  the  trees.  (Gav' 
tkntr's  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  617.)  Pruning  has 
a  powerful  inflneuce  in  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  canker.  1  remember  a  standard  rus- 
set apple  tree,  of  not  more  than  twenty  years' 
growth,  with  a  redundancy  of  ill-arranged 
branches,  that  was  excessively  attacked  by  this 
disease.  I  had  two  of  its  three  main  branches 
removed,  and  the  laterals  of  that  remaining 
thihned  carefully,  all  the  infected  parts,  at  the 
same  time,  being  removed.  .  The  result  was  a 
total  cure.  The  branches  were  annually  regu- 
lated, and  for  six  years  the  disease  never  reap- 
peared. At  the  end  of  that  time  the  tree  had 
to  be  removed,  as  the  ground  it  stood  upon  was 
required  for  another  purpose.  John  Williams, 
Esq.,  of  Pitmaston,  from  long  experience  con- 
cludes that  the  golden  pippin,  and  other  apples, 
may  be  preserved  from  this  disease  by  pruning 
away,  every  year,  that  part  of  each  shoot  which 
is  not  perfectly  ripened.  By  pursuing  this 
method  for  six  years,  he  brought  a  dwarf  golden 
pippin  tree  to  be  as  vigorous  and  free  from 
canker  as  any  new  variety.  (Trans.  London 
Hort,  So€.  vol.  vi.  art.  64.) 

All  these  facts  unite  in  assuring  us  that  the 
canker  arises  from  the  tree's  weakness ;  from 
a  deficiency  in  its  vital  energy,  and  consequent 
inability  to  imbibe  and  elaborate  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  to  sustain  its  frame  in  vigour, 
and  much  less  to  supply  the  healthy  develope- 
ment  of  new  parts.  It  matters  not  whether  its 
energy  is  broken  down  by  an  unnatural  rapidity 
of  growth,  by  a  disproportioned  excess  of 
branches  over  the  mass  of  roots,  by  old  age,  or 
by  the  disorganization  of  roots  in  an  ungenial 
soil ;  they  render  the  tree  incapable  of  extract- 
ing sufficient  nourishment  from  tk^  soil,  con- 
sequently incapable  of  developing  sutficieiit 
foliage,  and  therefore  unable  to  digest  and  ela- 
borate even  the  scanty  sap  that  is  supplied  to 
them. 
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The  reason  of  the  sap  becoming  unnatnralljr 
saline  appears  to  be,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
vigour  of  any  vegetable  declines,  it  loses  the 
power  of  selecting  by  its  roots  the  noarishment 
congenial  to  its  nature.  M.  Saussure  found  in 
his  experiments,  that  the  roots  of  plants  grow- 
ing in  saline  solutions  absorbed  the  most  of 
those  salt^^at  were  injurious  to  them,  evi-  * 
dently  because  the  declining  plant  lost  the  sen- 
sitiveness and  energy  necessary  to  select  and 
icT  reject.  Thus,  when  plants  of  Poljfgonum 
Ptrticaria  and  of  Bidens  cannabina  were  giown 
in  a  solution  containing  sulphate  of  nda  ^Glau- 
ber salt),  acetate  of  Umty  and  chloride  of  todiunt 
(common  salt),  they  altogether  rejected  the 
acetate  of  lime;  but  when  grown  in  a  solution 
of  nUphate  of  copper  and  acetate  of  /u»«,  thej  im- 
bibed the  latter  abundantly.  Now,  sulphate  of 
copper  M.  ^ussure  found  to  be  the  most  dele- 
terious to  the  plants  of  all  the  salts*  is  a  solu- 
tion of  which  he  plunged  their  roots.  8up|>os- 
ing  the  portion  originally  in  solution  to  be  100, 
the  proportions  of  each  absorbed  l^ere  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(  Chloride  of  Bodii^m    ...  .     lO 

<  Sulphate  nf  >o4a        ...  -      6 

(.  Acetate  of  lime  ...       -  -       O 

C  Sulphate  nf  copper     ...  -    34 

(.  AceUte  of  lime  ....  -31 

M.  Saussure  also  found,  that  if  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots  were  removed,  the  plants  ab- 
sorbed all  solutions  indiscriminately.  ^Saus- 
aure*$  Recherches  ChimiqueB  tur  la  VegeteiHon^  260.) 
An  ungenial  soil  would  have  a  debilitating 
influence  upon  the  roots  in  a  proportionate, 
though  less  violent  degree  than  the  sulphate 
of  copper;  and  these,  consequently^  would 
absorb  soluble  bodies  more  freely,  and  urithout 
that  discrimination  so  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  healthy  vegetation  ;  so  the  other  most  essen- 
tial organs  of  nutrition,  the  leaves  of  the  weak- 
ened plant,  would  promote  and  accelerate  the 
disease.  These,  reduced  in  number  and  size, 
do  not  properly  elaborate  the  sap;  and  I  have 
always  found  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
these  stunted  organs  exhale  the  aqueous  pani- 
cles of  the  sap  very  abundantly,  whilst  their 
power  of  absorption  is^  greatly  reduced.  The 
sap,  thus  deficient  in  quantity  and  increased  in 
acridity,  seems  to  corrode  and  affect  the  vascu- 
lar system  of  the  tree  in  the  manner  already 
described.  These  facts  afford  us  most  impor- 
tant guides  in  attaining  the  desired  ohjects,  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease.  If  saper- 
luxuriance  threatens  its  introduction,  the  best 
remedy  is  for  the  cultivator  to  remove  one  of 
the  main  roots  of  the  tree,  and  for  him  to  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  add  any  fertile  addi- 
tion to  the  soil  within  their  range.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  well,  if  the  exuberant  grc^v^th 
shows  its  necessity,  for  the  soil  to  be  reduced 
in  fertility  by  the  admixture  of  one  less  fertile 
or  even  of  driA  sand.  If  there  is  an  excess  of 
branches,  the  saw  and  the  pruning-knife  must 
be  gradually  applied.  It  must  be  only  trees  of 
weak  vital  powers,  such  as  the  golden  pippin, 
that  will  bear  the  general  cutting  of  the  annuai 
shoots,  as  pursued  by  Mr.  Williams.  A  new^ 
vigorous  variety  would  exhibit  itself  in.  ti,^ 
following  year  in  the  production  of  new  'vrood. 

Haying  completely  headed  down,  if  the  c^ui^ 
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ter  is  generally  prevaleDt,  or  daly  thinned  the 
branches,  entirely  removed  every  small  one 
that  is  in  the  least  degree  diseased,  and  cut 
avaj  the  decayed  parts  of  the  larger,  so  as  not 
to  leave  a  single  speck  of  the  decayed  wood,  I 
cover  over  the  surface  of  each  wound  with  a 
mixtare,  whilst  in  a  melted  state,  of  equal  parts 
of  tar  and  rosin,  applying'with  a  brush  imme- 
diately aAer  the  amputations  have  been  per- 
form^ taking  care  to  select  t  fine  dry  day. 
I  prefer  this  to  any  composition  with  a  basis 
of  cow-dung  and  clay,  because  the  latter  is 
alvars  more  or  less  absorbent  of  moisture,  and 
is  liable  to  injury  by  rain  and  frost,  causing 
alternations  of  moistare  and  dryness  to  Che 
TOQDds,  that  promote  decay  rather  than  their 
healing,  by  die  formation  of  new  wood  and 
bark.  The  resinous  plaster  seldom  or  nevbr 
requires  renewal.  Mr.  Forsjrth,  the  arch-advo- 
caie  of  alkaline  plasters,  finding  they  promoted 
decay,  if  ^plied  to  the  wounds  of  autumn- 
pnuied  trees,  reco)kimends  this  important  act 
of  cultivation  to  be  postponed  to  the  spring. 
Such  a  procrastination,  however,  is  always 
liable  to  defer  the  pruning  till  bleeding  is  the' 
consequence.  If  a  resinous  plaster  is  employed, 
it  excludes  the  wet,  and  obviates  the  objection 
to  actomnal  pruning.  Mr.  Forsyth*s  treatment 
of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees,  namely, 
scraping  from  them  all  the  scaly,  dry  exuviae 
of  the  bark,  is  to  be  adopted  in  every  instance : 
he  recommends  them  to  be  then  brushed  over 
vith  a  thin  liquid  compound  of  fresh  cow-dang, 
soapsuds,  and  urine.  But  I  very  much  prefer 
a  brine  of  conunon  salt:  each  acts  as  a  gentle 
stimnlns,  which  is  their  chief  source  of  benefit, 
and  the  latter  is  more  efficacious  in  destroying 
insects,  and  does  not,  like  the  other,  obstruct 
the  perspiratory  vessels  of  the  tree.  The  brine 
is  advantageously  rubbed  in  with  a  scrubbing 
or  large  painter's  brush.  Some  persons  recom- 
mend a  liquid  wash,  containing,  as  prominent 
ingredients,  quicklime  and  wood-ashes ;  which, 
as  the  disease  arises  from  an  over-alkalescent 
stale  of  the  sap,  cannot  but  prove  injurious 
and  aggravate  the  disease.  Mr.  Forsyth's 
composition,  used  as  a  plaster  for  the  wounds 
made  when  cankered  matter  had  been  extract- 
ed, was— 

1  bushel  of  fresh  cow-dung, 
i  bushel  of  lime  rubbish, 
^  bushel  of  wood  ashes, 
jg  bushel  of  finely-sifted  sand. 

Mr.  Knight  well  observed  of  this  quackery 
(for  Thich  Forsyth  was  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  money),  that  "  it  afibrded  a  much  better 
proof  that  he  was  paid  for  a  discovery  than 
^  he  made  one."  (G.  W.  Johnson;  Quar, 
^^*n.  o/Jgr,  Tol.  viii.  p.  470 ;  J.  Pearson,  ibid. 
vol.  il  p.  379;  A.  Drupamond,  On  Ike  Canker  in 
^^  Lank,  ibid.  ip.23U) 

CWer  m  bones  is  a  separation  of  the  horn 
"^  the  sensible  part  of  the  foot,  and  the 
uprooting  of  fungous  matter  instead  of  it,  and 
^  «^f3pying  a  portion  of,  or  even  the  whole  of. 
m«  ^le  and  frog.  (The  Horse,  p.  808,  Lib.  of 
^^!^  Knoudedge.)  The  whole  secret  of  the 
treatment  of  canker  consists  in  the  use  of  su- 
perficial caustics  or  stimulants,— pressure  as 


firmly  and  as  equably  as  it  can  be  made,  and 
the  careful  avoidance  of  all  greasy  applica- 
tions, and  all  moisture,  either  applied  imme- 
diately to  the  foot,  or  sufiiered  to  penetrate 
to  it  through  the  dressing.  {Clater's  Farriery^ 
p.  324.) 

CANKERED.  A  word  sometimes  used  to 
signify  mildewed  or  blighted. 

CANKERS.  A  local  name  in  some  parte 
of  England  for  caterpillars. 

CANKER-WORM.  The  insects,  called  in 
the  Eastern  States  canker-worms,  are  caterpil- 
lars with  ten  legs,  the  larvae  of  a  natural  group 
of  moths  called  kyhermans.  They  belong  to  Uie 
tribe  of  geometere,  commonly  called  earth-mea- 
surers, span-worms,  and  loopers.    See  Spav- 
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CANTER.  (Said  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
Canterbury  gallop,  and  derived  from  the  pil- 
grims riding  to  Canterbury  on  easy  ambling 
horses.-— Tod<f«  Johnson.)  A  well-known  pace 
of  the  horse,  which  is  not,  generally,  a  natural 
pace.  When  the  horse  is  excited  to  move  his 
station  from  one  place  to  another,  he  performs 
it  with  a  velocity  proportionate  to  the  exciting 
cause.  Thus,  he  changes  from  the  walk  to 
the  trot,  and  from  the  trot  to  the  gallop,  ac- 
cording to  his  inclination.  In  each  of  these 
changes  he  acquires  an  addition  of  speed ;  but, 
as  the  trot  is  equal  in  speed  to  the  canter,  he 
seldom  adopts  the  canter,  but  changes  to  the 
gallop,  when  he  wishes  to  accelerate  his  mo- 
tion. The  horse  is  taught  to  perform  the  canter 
by  shortening  the  gallop.  The  canter  is  to  the 
gallop  very  much  what  the  walk  is  to  the  trot, 
though  probably  a  more  artificial  pace.  The 
exertion  is  iuuch  less,  the  spring  less  distant, 
and  the  feet  come  to  the  ground  in  more  regu- 
lar succession  :  it  is  a- pace  of  ease,  quite  in- 
consistent with  any  exertion  of  draught  (Lib. 
Use.  Know.y  The  Horse,  p.  413.)  Some  persons, 
and  among  them  Nimrod,  do  not  consider  this 
pace  injurious  to  horses.  "  A  canter,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  is  much  more  easy,  as  well  as  safer 
to  the  rider,  than  a  trot :  the  horse  having  his 
haunohes  more  under  him  in  the  canter  than 
when  he  trots,  is  hereby  more  likely  to  recover 
himself  in  case  of  making  a  mistake,  which 
the  best  is  sometimes  subject  to.  Fast  trotting 
also  distresses  a  horse  more  than  cantering, 
because,  in  the  one,  he  is  going  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  and  in  the  other  much  below  it" 
(Blaine's  Ency.  of  Rural  Sports,  p.  297.) 

CAPERS.  The  caper  is  a  small  prickly 
shrub,  cultivated  in  Spain,  Italy^  and  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  France.  The  flowers  are 
large  roses  of  a  pretty  appearaiice,  but  the 
flower-buds  alone  are  the  objects  of  this  culti- 
vation. 

They  are  plucked  before  they  open,  and 

throvm  into    strong  vinegar   slightly  salted, 

where  they  are  pickled.    The  crop  of  each 

day  is  added  to  the  same  vinegar  tub,  so  that, 

j  in  the  course  of  the  six  months  during  which 

I  the  caper  shrub  flowers,  the  vessel  gets  filled, 

j  aad  is  sold  to  persons  who  sort  the  capers  (the 

smallest  being  most  valued)  by  means  of  cop- 

>  per  sieves.    This  metal  is  attacked  by  the  acid, 

wherefrom  the  fruit  acquires  a  green  colour, 

much  admired  by  ignorarU  connoissetirs. 
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The  capers,  as  found  in  the  French  market, 
are  distinguished  into  five  ^orts;  the  nonpareille^ 
the  capudtUt  the  capole,  the  second^  and  the  third,- 
this  being  the  decreasing  order  of  their  quality, 
which  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  vine- 
gar used  in  pickling  them,  as  also  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  buds. 

The  caper  shrub  grows  in  the  driest  situar 
tions,  even  upon  walls,  and  does  not  disdain 
any  soil ;  but  it  loves  a  hot  and  sheltered  ex- 
posure. It  is  multiplied  by  grails  made  in 
autumn,  a3  also  by  slips  of  the  roots  taken  off 
in  spring. 

CAPES,  or  CAPPS,  provincial  words,  ap- 
plied to  the  ears  of  corn  broken  off,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  thrashing ;  as  well  as  to 
the  grain  to  which  the  chaff  adheres. 

CAPITAL  (Lat.  capitalis).  The  capital  re- 
quired by  a  farmer,  to  a  great  extent,  varies 
with  the  soil  and  country  in  which  he  is  placed; 
all  practical  observations  in  this  place,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  of  a  general  nature.  The 
first  and  best  direction,  however,  to  a  farmer 
must  be, "  do  na  take  more  land  than  your 
capital  will  enable  you  to  farm  well."  For  this 
purpose,  the  observations  of  the  author  of  the 
Briti$h  Hutbandry,  vol.  i.  p.  41,  m^Ly  very  well 
be  introduced  in  this  place.  **Most  farmers 
are  anxious  for  large  occupations,  and  many 
are  thus  betrayed  into  the  error  of  renting  a 
greater  quantity  of  ground  than  they  have  the 
means  of  managing  to  advantage ;  some,  in 
the  delusive  hope  of  acquiring  those  means 
by  future  savings ;  others,  from  the  vanity  of 
holding  more  land  than  their  neighbours: 
hence  arises  deficiency  of  stock,  imperfect  til- 
lage, and  scanty  crops ;  with  all  the  consequent 
train  of  rent  in  arrear,  wages  ill-paid,  and  debts 
unsatisfied — distress,  duns,  and  final  ruin. 
Whereas,  he  who  is  prudently  content  to  com- 
mence with  only  such  a  number  of  acres  as 
he  has  the  power  of  cultivating  with  proper 
effect,  is  certain  of  obtaining  the  full  return 
from  the  soil ;  while,  not  being  burdened  with 
more  land  than  he  can  profitably  employ,  his 
engagements  are  within  his  means,  and  thus, 
while  enjoying  present  ease  of  mind,  he  lays 
the  surest  foundation  for  his  future  prosperity." 
And,  as  it  is  well  observed  (Quart,  Jowm,  of 
Agr.  vol.  iii.  p.  462),  "  Or  if,  to  save  appear- 
ances, he  borrows  money  to  complete  his  ne- 
cessary arrangements,  his  condition  is  not 
improved ;  because  the  interest  he  will  have  to 
pay  for  the  borrowed  money  will  operate  as  an 
additional  yearly  rent,  and  thus  take  from  him 
all  the  advantages  which  he  was  led  to  expect 
he  would  enjoy  under  a  moderate  one."  Un- 
der the  head  Appraissxknt  will  be  folind  the 
amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  crops,  and  other 
things  commonly  paid  by  the  incoming  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  on  a  farm  of  309  acres, 
amounting  to  1702Z.  This,  however,  varies 
considerably  according  to  the  Custom  of 
CouNTixs,  which  see.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  expenses  incurred  of  stocking  the  farm  for 
the  first  year.  Wages,  seed,  keep  of  family, 
rent,  taxes,  rates,  &c.  On  a  farm  of  500  acres, 
Professor  Low  {Prac,  Jgr.  p.  674)  estimates 
the  capital  required  for  tlie  first  year  to  be  (in 
Scotland) — 
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£      m,  rf.; 

1.  Implftinentt        -----  470    4    4 

ft.  Liv«  tioclc lias  15    0 

3.  Reea 973    00 

4.  Manure 510  10    0 

5.  Labour,  Ac.       -       -       -       -       -  5S8  17     « 

6.  MRintenanc* of  hones      ...  MS    7  11 

7.  Buideiw 3113    0 

S488    8    6 

Furniture  of  houM         -       •       -       -     980    O    0 
Family  ezpenees,  U  yean     -       -       -     130    O    0 

S888    8    6 

Froofi  tbie  be  deducu  for  produce  eold  \    an.  .-    » 

Id  thii  time         -       .       -       -       j    «»  17    0 

Required  net  eapiul       ....  9B49  10    9 

or  62.  I3c.  8i<2.  per  acre.  In  this  xalcalation, 
he  supposes  that  no  rent  is  paid  till  the  crop  is 
reaped.  The  estimate  for  the  capital  required 
for  a  Scotch  farm  of  500  acres  (allowing  no- 
thing for  payments  to  outgoing  tenant)  is,  ac* 
cording  to  a  statement  in  the  Q^art•  Jaurwu  of 
j3gr,  voL  iii.  p.  476,  as  follows  :— 

£     m.  d. 
Value  of  implemente  for  ftirro  work    •       .      938    9    9 

—  do.  live  Slock      -       .        43  19    4 

—  do.  barn  work    -       -        17  14    4 
•—    Thrm>hiof  macblne    -       .       .       .      170    0    0 

—  Horsea         ......      430     0    0 

—  Cattle  --       -       .       .       .       -511     00 

—  Sheep  ......      4to     0    0 

—  Other  live  Block  -       ....         700 

—  Grauaeeda         -       -       -       -       .        67  10    0 

—  Tarw  ......         680 

—  Peaa 400 

—  Turnipe       --.-..        lauo 

—  Potatoei      ......         9  16    0 

—  Corn  -      915     6    3 

—  Labour       -       -       -       .       -       .8Q>96  10 

3041   17  11 

Rent  50O  uerea,  at  40».     ...    jooo     0    0 

From  which,  bowever,  deduct  the  value  of 
tbe  following  artielee,  derived  ft-nm  tbe 
farm  before  tbe  period  of  paying  tbe  ■•- 
cond  half  year's  rent,  via. 
Proflt  on  90  fat  cattle,  9/.  each  -       -    £100 
Wintering  90  kyloes  fora4  weekt,  at  9f. 

tUi.  per  week       -       .       -       •       •    so 
Sold  30  dinmoti  and  gewroera  at  SSa. 

each,  and  SO  draft  ewei  at  S0«.  eacb      130 
Profit  on  turnlping  190  boge  94  weeks, 

at  3d.  per  bead  per  week    ...    36 

Bold  14  pigs 14 

Produce  of  4  cows  over  what  required 

by  family  ......      10 

Wooliold    ---...    159 

— -m   0  0 

3669  17  11 

At  p.  668,  of  Low*t  Prac,  Jgr.  will  be  found  a 
catalogue  «of  the  various  imjplements  of  a  fanxi 
of  600  acres,  from  a  thrashing  machine  -wonh 
lOOL  to  a  grease  pot  valued  at  l«.  Bd^  amoani- 
ing  altogether  to  474L  4«.  4d  And  this  in- 
cludes hardly  a  single  article  that  the  yoang 
farmer  can  well  do  without.  As  a  general 
rule  on  the  chalks  of  Hampshire,  they  deem. 
5/.  per  acre  to  be  a  sufficient  capital ;  but  ob 
some  of  the  rich  highly  cultivated  soils  cf 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex,  102.  per  arable  acre 
is  not  too  much.  Grazing  farms  require  less 
in  proportion  than  arable  lands. 

CAPON  (Sax.  capon  i  Fr.  chapon;  Lat.  copo). 
If  cocks,  when  young,  are  emasculated,  it  has 
a  prodigious  efiect  upon  their  condition,  and  & 
similar  effect  may  be  produced  upon  young 
hens  by  the  abstraction  of  their  egg*bags. 
These  operations  have  been  practis^  upon 
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poaliry  finoa  the  earliest  antiquity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improTing  the  flesh.  In  England,  it  is 
chiefly  practised  in  the  great  ponltry-breeding 
coanties  of  Sossex,  Essex,  and  Berks,  but  is 
litiJe  known  anywhere  else.  There  are,  in- 
deed, persons  who  make  a  trade  of  it,  and  it  is 
best  to  employ  one  of  those  when  they  can  be 
bad;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  poultry- 
farmers'  wires  and  daughters  to  acquire  dex- 
terity in  performing  the  operation.  This,  in- 
deed, seems  to  be  no  new  thing,  for  Mascall, 
ia  his  minute  but  very  quaint  (Urections,  uses 
the  feminine  gender  throughout.  ''To  cut 
joQog  cockrels,"  he  says, "  to  make  them  car 
pons,  the  time  thereof  best  to  cut  and  carve 
them  is  soone  aAer  their  dam  has  leA  them,  or 
when  ihey  cry  or  pule  no  more  after  her,  as 
when  they  begin  to  crowe  and  waxe  bote  to 
tread  the  pullets.  The  common  way  of  cutting 
Of  earring  is  not  to  be  dispraysed,  and  is  most 
kjiovne  as  this  waye :  they  take  them  in  the 
morning,  commonly  in  the  wane  of  the  moone, 
and  laye  the  cocke  in^er  lappe,  upon  his  back, 
trussing  ap  his  l^gges  by  bis  sides.  Then  the 
canrer  plackes  first  awaye  the  feathers  above 
the  vent,  and  takes  up  the  upper  skin  on  the 
point  of  a  needle,  and  slits  it  over-thwart  an 
inche  long,  and  then  takes  up  the  under  thin 
skinne  nexte  the  guts,  and  slits  that  likewise. 
Then  the  carver  annoyntes  her  fore  finger  of 
her  right  hande  with  oyle  or  butter,  and  puts  it 
gently  to  the  raineS'  of  the  cock,  on  the  left 
side,  and  with  her  finger  bringes  forthe  the 
stone.  Then  she  annoyntes  the  fore  finger  of 
ber  leA  hande,  and  puts  it  into  the  stone  on  the 
Tight  side  of  the  cocke,  and  with  her  finger 
bhnges  it  forthe.  80  done,  she  placeth  the 
guts,  and  sowes  the  skinne  up  again  with  a 
threade,  and  then  annoyntes  that  place  with 
some  fresh  butter,  and  lets  him  go.'^ 

The  art  of  caponing  fowls  forms  a  part  of 
raral  economy,  and  as  the  mode  of  operating 
u  rery  litUe  understood  in  the  United  States, 
we  propose  giving  such  ample  and  minute 
iastmctions  upon  the  subject,  as,  with  the  aid 
of  original  drawings,  will  enable  anyone  to 
succeed  who  possesses  common  dexterity. 

The  chickens  intended  for  capons  should  be 
of  the  largest  breed  that  can  be  obtained,  and 
in  the  United  States  there  is  not  perhaps  one 
tetter  salted  in  this  respect  than  the  celebrated 
laige  Bud^$  amnty  bretdj  well  known  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  where  capons  made  from 
^ese  fowls  have  been  sold  weighing  25  lbs. 
^pair.  As  in  breeding  with  a  special  view 
to  making  capons,  male  chickens  alone  are 
reqiured,  those  eggs  should  be  selected  to  set 
wafer  hens  which  produce  males,  namely, 
sach  as  have  the  sharpest  points.  The  altera- 
t^  of  the  chicken  into  a  capon  will,  in  about 
itvekemonth,  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
^ird.  Persons  wishing  to  become  expert  in 
^  operation  of  making  capons  would  do  well 
^  imitate  surgeons,  who  always  try  their  hand 
itpaa  dead  subjects  before  performing  on  the  liv- 
^*  It  is,  however,  quite  simple,  and  in  France 
^  Italy  is  often  allotted  to  mere  children. 

The  Chinese  mode  of  operating  we  think 
preferable  not  only  to  the  old  one  described  by 
Mascall;  but  to  any  ether  of  which  we  have 
ever  heard. 


Chickens  intended  fof  capons  may  be  ope* 
rated  upon  at  any  age,  though  when  between 
two  and  three  months  old  is  considered  much 
the  best  time.  Old  fowls  seldom  survive  the 
operation.  Previous  to  cutting,  the  chickens 
must  be  kept  entirely  from  food,  and  even 
water,  for  about  thirty-six  hours,  as  experi- 
ments have  determined  this  time  to  insure  the 
best  chance  of  success  by  causing  the  bowels 
to  be  empty  and  lessening  the  tendency  to 
bleeding.  The  fowl  may  be  secured  either  in  the 
Chinese  mode, — that  is  to  say,  lying  on  its  left 
side  with  its  wings  folded  back  till  they  meet, 
and  pressed  under  the  foot  of  tike  operator, 
whose  other  foot  is  placed  upon  the  legs  ;-*or, 
it  may  be  held  by  an  assistant  in  a  similar, 
position;  or,  what  adds  greatly  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  operator,  especially  in  reliev- 
ing him  from  the  necessity  of  stooping  low, 
the  fowl  may  be  confined  by  straps,  d^.  to  a 
table  one  of  which,  of  a  highly  ingenious  con- 
struction, has  been  invented  by  a  Philadelphian, 
and  will  be  subsequently  described  and  de- 
lineated.    (See  Figs.  3  and  3.) 

The  chicken  being  secured  with  its  left  side 
downwards,  wings  clasped  behind  its  back, 
legs  extended  backwards,  the  upper  one  be- 
ing drawn  the  furthest  back  (see  fig.  3),  the 
head  and  neck  left  perfectly  free,  the  feathers 
are  next  to  be  plucked  from  its  right  side 
near  the  hip  joint,  in  a  line  between  that 
and  the  shoulder  joint;  the  space  uncovered 
(a,  fig.  3)  may  be  a  little  over  an  inch  square. 
Having  first  drawn  the  skin  of  the  part  back- 
ward, so  that  when  left  to  itself  after  the  ope- 
ration, it  will  cover  the  wound  in  the  flesh, 
make  an  incision  with  the  bevel-edged  knife, 
(fig.  l.a,)  between  the  last  two  ribs,  commenc- 
ing about  an  inch  from  the  backbone,  and  ex- 
tending obliquely  downwards  about  an  inch  or 
inch  and  a  half,  just  going  deep  enough  to 
separate  the  ribs,  and  taking  good  care  not  to 
wound  the  intestines.  A  pair  of  broad  blunt 
hooks  (fig.  Ij  r,  c)  attached  to  a  piece  of  elastic 
whalebone  or  ratan  (6)  about  six  inches  long, 
are  then  applied,  one  hook  to  each  side  of  the 
cut,  and  these  being  stretched  apart  by  the 
spring  bow,  keep  the  wound  open  wide  enough 
to  give  room  for  the  operation.  Then  care- 
fully cut  open  the  skin  covering  the  intestines, 
which  last,  if  not  sufficiently  drawn  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  fasting,  may  be  pushed 
forwards  or  towards  the  breastbone,  by  means 
of  a  flat  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
or,  what  answers  equally  well,  the  handle  of  a 
teaspoon.  When  the  testicles  are  exposed  to 
view,  they  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  back  and  sides  by  means  of  a  thin  skin 
which  passes  over  them.  This  tender  cover- 
ing must  be  seized  with  the  pincers  a,  a,  and 
torn  open  with  the  assistance  of  the  sharp- 
edged  hook  A;  after  this,  with  the  left  hand, 
introduce  the  curved  spoon  under  the  lower  or 
left  testicle  (which  is  generally  a  little  nearer 
the  rump  than  the  right  one^ :  then  take  the 
tube  i,  and  with  the  right  hana  pass  the  loop  «» 
over  the  small  hooked  end  of  the  spoon  A,  run- 
ning it  down  under  the  spoon  and  included 
testicle,  so  as  to  bring  the  loop  to  act  upon  the 
part  which  fastens  the  testicle  to  the  back. 
Then  by  drawing  the  end^  of  the  hair4oop 
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backwards  and  forwards,  and  at  the  same  time 
pushing  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  towards  the 
ntmp  of  the  chicken,  the  cord  or  fastening  of 
the  testicle  is  sawn  off.  The  same  process  is 
to  be  followed  with  the  uppermost  or  right 
testicle,  after  which  the  separated  testicles, 
together  with  any  blood  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  areHo  be  scooped  out  with  the  crooked 
spoon.  When  performed  properly,  little  or  no 
blood  of  consequence  is  observed,  neither  does 
the  fowl  seem  to  experience  any  pain,  after  the 
first  incision,  but  will  eat  if  food  be  given  to 
iL  To  enablft  the  operator  to  produce  the 
sawing  movl^ment,  the  hair  or  other  ligature 
used  may  be  tied  in  a  knot  so  as  to  allow  the 
index  or  fore  finger  of  the  operator's  right 
hand  to  pass  through  it.  This  finger  being 
then  turned  or  rolled  repeatedly  from  side  to 
side,  communicates  to  the  loop  below  the  saw- 
ing motion  which  contributes  to  cut  off  the 
testicle.  The  reason  for  cutting  off  the  lower- 
most testicle  first,  is  to  prevent  the  blood  which 
may  issue,  from  covering  the  remaining  one, 
and  rendering  it  difiicult  to  be  seen.  After 
this  operation  which,  if  skilfully  performed, 
occupies  very  few  minutes,  the  hooks  are  to 
be  taken  out,  the  skin  drawn  over  the  wound, 
and  this  covered  with  the  feathers  plucked  off 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.-  The 
chicken  is  then  released,  and  as  soon  as  let  go 
will  take  grain  or  other  food  eagerly,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  be  restored  to  its  usual  health.  A 
person  well  skilled  may  operate  on  fifty 
chickens  without  killing  more  than  one  or  two. 

In  some  fowls  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh 
covers  the  last  two  ribs ;  in  which  case  care 
must  be  taken  to  draw  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh  well  back,  to  prevent  its  being  cut,  as  this 
might  lame  the  fowl  or  even  cause  its  death. 

For  ligatures  nothing  answers  so  well  as 
that  commonly  employed  by  the  Chinese, 
namely,  the  fibre  of  the  cocoanut  husk.  This 
is  rough,  and  makes  a  loop  which  saws  off  and 
separates  the  testicle  very  readily.  The  next 
best  substance  for  this  purpose  is  horse-hair. 
Experiments  with  fine  wire,  silk,  silk-gut,  6cc. 
show  that  these  are  all  inferior  to  cocoanut 
fibre  and  horse-hair. 

Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  testicle  adheres 
and  is  left  behind,  in  which  case  the  fowls  will 
not  prove  capons,  as  will  soon  be  evident,  and 
may  be  killed  for  use  as  soon  as  the  head  be- 
gins to  grow  large  and  get  red,  and  they  show 
a  disposition  to  chase  the  hens.  The  real 
capon  will  make  itself  known  by  the  head 
remaining  small,  the  comb  and  gills  losing 
their  bright  redness  and  appearing  withered ; 
the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  tail  will  also 
grow  longer.  They  should  be  kept  to  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  which  will  bring 
them  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  poultry 
is  scarce  and  bears  a  high  price.  But  they 
should  not  be  killed  near  moulting  time,  as 
all  poultry  then  is  very  inferior.  The  opera- 
tion fails  principally  in  consequence  of  the 
bursting 'of  the  skin  which  encloses  the  soft 
matter  of  the  testicle,  some  of  which  remains 
in  the  bird. 

•  Fowls  of  five  or  six  months  are  less  liable 
to  have  the  testicles  burst  in  the  operation  than 
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younger  ones,  but  they  are  also  more  apt  to 
bleed  to  death  than  those  of  from  two  to  four 
months  old.  As  the  large  vessel  that  supplies 
the  entrails  with  blood  passes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  testicles;  there  is  danger  that  a 
young  beginner  may  pierce  this  with  the 
pointed  instrument  in  taking  off  the  skin  oi 
the  lower  testicle,  in  which  case  the  chicken 
would  die  instantly.  There  are  one  or  two 
smaller  vessels  to  be  avoided,  which  is  very 
easy,  as  they  are  not  difficult  to  be  seen.  If 
properly  managed,  no  blood  ever  appears 
until  a  testicle  is  taken  off:  so  that  should  any 
appear  before  that,  the  operator  will  know  that 
he  has  done  something  wrong. 

If  a  chicken  die  daring  ihe  operation  by 
bleeding,  it  is  of  course  as  proper  for  use  as 
if  bled  to  death  by  having  its  throat  cut.  They 
very  seldom,  die  after  the  operation  unless  they 
have  received  some  internal  injury,  or  the  flesh 
of  the  thigh  has  been  cut  through,  from  not 
being  drawn  back  from  off  the  last  two  ribs, 
where  the  incision  is  made ;  all  of  which  acci- 
dents may  be  liable  to  occur  with  young  prac- 
titioners. 

Where  the  testicles  are  found  very  large,  the 
silver  tube  may  be  too  small  for  the  opera- 
tion; in  this  case  a  larger  one  made  of  small 
bamboo  or  elder,  about  jths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, may  be  substituted,  with  a  strong  cocoa- 
nut  string  or  ligature.  But  for  chickens  of 
small  and  medium  si2es,  the  silver  tube,  with 
a  horse-hair  in  it,  will  answer  perfectly  welL 

When  a  chicken  has  been  cut,  it  is  neces- 
sary, before  letting  it  run,  to  put  a  permanent 
mark  upon  it;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  it  at  first  from  others  not  ope- 
rated on.  Cutting  off  the  outside  or  the  insid<i 
toe  of  the  left  foot,  will  enable  one  to  distin- 
guish them  at  a  distance.  Another  mode  is  to 
cut  off  the  comb,  then  shave  off  the  spurs 
close  to  the  leg,  and  stick  them  upon  the  bleed-  . 
ing  head,  where  they  will  grow  and  become 
ornamental  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  horns. 
This  last  mode  is  perhaps  the  best,  but  it  is 
not  so  simple  and  ready  as  the  first.  W^hich- 
ever  plan  is  adopted,  the  fowl  should  be  marked 
before  performing  the  operation. 

It  is  very  common,  after  the  operation,  and 
whilst  the  wound  is  healing,  for  the  side  to  puff 
out  with  a  windy  swelling.  This  may  be  re- 
lieved by  making  a  small  incision  or  puncture 
in  the  skin,  which  will  let  the  wind  escape. 

Those  fowls  make  the  finest  capons  which 
are  hatched  early  in  the  spring ;  as  thev  can 
be  cut  before  the  hot  weather  comes,  which  is 
a  great  advantage. 

The  operator  should  not  be  discouraged  with 
the  first  difficulties ;  for  with  practice  they  will 
disappear;  every  year's  experience  will  render 
one  more  expert,  until  the  cutting  of  a  dozen 
fowls  before  breakfast  will  be  a  small  matter. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  warning  against 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  instruments.  A 
raw  hand,  when  he  meets  with  difficulties,  is 
apt  to  think  the  tools  are  in  fault,  and  sets  about 
to  improve  them  and  invent  others ;  but  it  may 
be  only  himself  that  lacks  skill,  which  practice 
alone  can  give.  Those  who  have  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  say 
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that  they  have  found  the  old  Chinese  instru- 
meutSj  a  drawing  of  which  is  given  in  fig.  1, 
preferable  to  ail  others. 

In  addition  to  these  instruments,  a  regular 
Chinese  set  contains  a  flat  kind  of  spatula 
something  like  the  upper  part  of  a  spoon 
handle.  This  is  about  four  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  wide,  asd  slightly  curved  at  each 
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end  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pushing  the  intestines  out  of  the  way, 
an  office  very  well  performed  by  the  handle  of 
a  teaspoon. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  instruments  used  in 
making  capons,  according  to  the  Chinese  me- 
thod, reduced  only  about  one-fourth  their  actual 
sizes. 


T^r  opermting  table  contrived  in  Philadelphia, 
and  before  referred  to,  is  represented  in  the 
fblJowing  cut,  fig.  2. 


4,  X  knife,  the  edge  of  which  reMmblet  that  of  a  chisel  with  a  bevel  or  ilantinf  edge,  half  an  Inch  hi  the 
p-ratnt  width  ;  the  other  end  or  handle  consltta  of  two  forcep  blades  termlnatinf  at  a,  «,  in  slender  points,  and 
^■QiBf  spHnK  fnrrepe.    The  whole  length  from  the  cutting  edge  to  the  end  of  the  pliers  is  about  six  inches. 

«^  c,  two  bnwd  blunt  hooks  of  sliver  or  other  metal,  each  half  an  inch  in  width  and  one  and  a  half  in  length. 

*,  an  elastic  bf>w,6ix  inches  long,  madeof  whaleb6ne  or  ratan,  about  the  thickness  of  a  large  quilj,  and  split  hort- 
r>aully  into  two  pieces.  To  the  ends  of  this  bow  the  broad  hooks  are  attached  hv  strong  cords  about  half  an  inch 
loaf.  At  the  end  rf,  the  cord  embraces  only  the  lower  half  of  the  split  bow,  whilst  both  pieces  are  included  ia 
tbe  string,  at  the  end  e. 

/,  »  a  small  ring  which  encircles  both  portions  of  the  bow.  When  the  hooks  are  flnt  put  in  and  only  half  the 
ftrptifth  of  the  bow  is  required  to  act  upon  them,  this  ring  is  slipped  to  the  end  e.  But  if  the  whole  strength  of 
iheN>w  ia  needed  to  force  the  hooks  apart  and  stretch  the  wound  open,  the  ring  is  passed  towards  the  end  d. 
Tbas,  by  means  of  the  split  bow  and  sliding  ring,  the  strain  upon  the  hooks  can  be  increased  or  slackened  at 
pleuure. 

t.  a  tube  of  silver  or  other  metal  three  or  four  inches  long,  made  square  at  the  upper,  and  flattened  at  the 
l^ver  end  i,  to  the  width  of  three-tenths  of  an  inch ;  this  tube  is  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  fibre  or  hair 
tiriiare  a,  forming  ihe  loop  n. 

f .  a  narrow  curv<>d  spoon,  the  slender  handle  of  which  tapirs  off  and  has  a  steel  point  fitted  into  It,  fUrnisbed 
at  the  extremity  with  a  very  small  hook.  A;  the  Inner  edge  of  this  hook  is  sometimes  sharpened. 

This  table  may  be  about  2 J  feet  long  by  1} 
feet  wide,  and  2^  feet  high.  At  two  of  its  cor- 
ners it  can  have  a  raised  moulding  about  i  an 
inch  high,  extending  along  the  sides  six  or  nine 
inches,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  instru- 
ments at  one  corner  and  at  the  other  some  of 
the  feathers  under  a  stone,  to  keep  them  from 
being  blown  away.  On  one  side  there  is  a 
slit  c  passing  through  the  table,  about  1}  inch 
long  by  i  an  inch  wide,  running  diagonally; 
being  about  three  inches  from  the  end  and  6J 
from  the  side.  Through  this  slit  the  padded 
band  or  soft  list,  d,  d,  for  confining  the  wings, 
passes  below  to  be  attached  to  the  lever  «. 
This  lever  has  a  4  or  5  lb.  weight  hung  to  it, 
and  works  on  a  screw  or  pin,  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  leg.  When  not  in  use  the  lever 
rests  on  a  pin  or  ledge  in  the  other  leg.  On 
being  led  down,  the  attached  band  clasps  the 
wings  of  the  chicken  lying  on  the  table,  with 
greater  or  less  force  as  the  weight  is  drawn  to 
or  from  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  next  thing 
to  be  described  is  the  lever,  A,  upon  the  table, 
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the  object  of  which  is  to  hold  down  the  legs  as 
these  are  extended  backwards.  This  lever  is 
padded  beneath,  and  is  furnished  with  a  hinge 
at  t,  which  admits  of  being  raised  at  the  end  Ar; 
it  projects  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table,  and 
has  also  a  5  lb.  weight  suspended  by  the  string 
/,  which  increases  or  diminishes  the  pressure 
by  being  moved  to  or  from  the  table.  Through 
one  portioil  of  the  hinge  an  iron  screw,  m, 
passes  beneath  the  table  where  the  end  is  se-, 
cured  by  a  nut.  This  screw  or  pin  allows  the 
lever  to  move  sidewLse,  whilst  the  hinge  ad- 
mits of  its  being  raised  or  let  down.  A  range 
pf  holes,  about  i  of  an  inch  wide,  are  made 
through  the  table  to  receive  the  pin  of  the 
lever,  as  this  has  to  be  placed  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  slit  r,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  chicken.  The  first  hole  is  about  eleven 
inches  from  the  nearest  end;  the  second,  four- 
teen inches;  the  third,  seventeen  inches.  The 
last  is  adapted  to  very  large  cocks  or  even 
turkeys. 

In  fig  3,  the  position  of  the  fowl  '^hen  se- 
cured, lying  upon  its  left  side  upon  the  table, 
is  represented,'  d  being  the  wing-band,  h  the 
lever  placed  over  the  legs,  and  a  the  place 
where  the  incision  is  made. 


The  table  is  a  refinement  in  the  art  of  car 
poning  which  we  believe  is  altogether  new, 
notwiUistanding  the  thousands  of  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  operation  has  been 
habitually  practised.  The  difficulty  of  making 
a  subject,  apparently  simple,  well  understood 
by  persons  to  whom  it  is  entirely  new,  is,  we 
think,  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  length  of  the 
details  given. 

In  France  and  other  countries,  besides  fur- 
nishing a  luxurious  food,  capons  are  made 
useful  in  taking  care  of  broods  of  young 
chickens,  ducklings,  turkeys,  and  pheasants, 
which  they  are  said  to  do  much  better  than 
hens,  owing  to  their  larger  size  and  thicker 
coats  of  feathers.  The  moment  the  chickens 
are  hatched  they  are  taken  from  the  hens  and 
given  to  a  capon,  who  rears  them  with  all  the 
care  of  a  parent,  often  having  a  small  bell 
attached  to  his  neck,  the  tinkling  of  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  brood  about 
him,  similar  to  the  clucking  and  maternal 
soands  of  the  mother.  Should  he  show  a  dis- 
position to  treat  the  young  chickens  roughly 
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at  first,  he  may  be  confined  alone  for  a  day  or 
two  in  a  dark  place,  after  which  if  they  be  put 
with  him  he  will  be  pleased  with  their  com- 
pany and  continue  to  take  care  of  them.  The 
hen  is  cooped,  and  well  fed  until  she  regains 
the  flesh  and  strength  lost  whilst  setting,  and 
then  turned  out  to  lay  again.  In  ihis  way  the 
poulterer  is  enabled  to  raise  a  large  number 
of  chickens  from  a  few  hens.  The  capon 
generally  brings  double  or  treble  the  price  of 
common  poultry. 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS  OF  VEGETA- 
BLES. The  fine  hair-like  vessels  that  assist 
in  the  absorption  and  circulation  of  the  juices 
of  plants. 

CAPSICUM.  (Supposed  either  from  tuarrm, 
fiwrdeo,  to  bite ;  or  from  capsot  a  chest.)  Cap- 
nmm  annuum.  Of  this  there  are  five  varieties. 
I.  Long-podded.  2.  Heart-shaped.  3.  Short- 
podded.  4.  Angular-podded.  5.  Round  short- 
podded.  Of  the  Capticwn  ceranforme  there  are 
three  varieties.  1.  Cherry-shaped.  2.  Bell- 
shaped,  or  Ox-heart  3.  Yellow-podded.  The 
soil  best  suited  for  them  is  a  rich,  moist, 
mouldy  loam,  rather  inclining  to  lightness  than 
tenacity.  When  completely  ripe,  the  pods  are 
cut  and  hung  up  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  room, 
until  completely  dry,  in  which  state  they  are 
kept  until  the  seed  is  wanted  for  sowing.  (G. 
W,  JohmorC*  Kitchen  Garden.) 

The  capsicum  loses  some  of  its  aromatic 
odour  by  drying,  its  taste,  both  recent  and  dry,. 
is  hot  and  acrid,  depending  on  a  fixed  acrid  o^, 
not  volatile  and  distinct  from  that  oil  which 
gives  the  odour  to  the  fresh  pod.  Capsictim  is 
used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery ;  it  is  more 
excitant  than  pepper;  but  its  effects  are  less 
permanent 

CARAV^TAY,  or  CARRAWAY  (Fr.  and  It 
Mm;  Lat  earwm  cand).    A  naturalized  bien- 
nial plant,  with  a  taper  root  like  a  parsnip, 
but  much  smaller ;  stem  about  two  feet  high, 
growing  wild  in  meadows  and  pastures.     This 
plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  several  parts 
of  Essex  and  some  other  counties,  for  the  sake 
of  its  seeds,  which  are  in  daily  use  as  a  grate- 
ful and  wholesome  aromatic,  and  are  largely 
consumed  in  confectionary  and  medicinal  pre- 
parations; but  its  root  was  fornierly  much 
esteemed  when  boiled,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  its  falling  into  disuse.    The  seeds, 
which  are  grayish-brown,  and  ribbed,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description.    They  should 
be  chosen  large,  new,  of  a  good  colour,  not 
dusty,  and  of  a  strong  agreeable  smell.    Cara- 
wa}*"  is  sometimes  sowed  with  coriander  and 
teasel,  and  harvested  the  second  year.    The 
produce  of  this  seed  has  often  been  very  great; 
even  as  much  as  20  cwt  per  acre,  which  al^ 
ways  finds  a  market  in  London.    On  account 
of  their  aromatic  smell  and  warm  pun^nt 
taste,  the  seeds  of  caraway  may  be  classed 
among  the  first  stomachics  and  carminatives 
of  our  climate.    To  persons  afflicted  with  fla- 
tulency, and  liable  to  colic,  if  administered  in 
proper  quantities,  they  generally  aflbrd  con- 
siderable relief.    Their  virtue  depends  on  a 
volatile  oil,  which  is  procured  in  a  separate 
state,  by  distillation  with  water.     The  water 
retains  some  of  the  oil,  and  is  use^  as  a  vehi- 
I  cle  for  other  medicines. 
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Caravay  delights  in  a  deep,  rich,  moist 
loam.  The  ground  for  this,  as  well  as  other 
deep-rootiDg  plants,  is  adrantageously  dug 
lYo  spades  deep.  An  open  sitaauon  is  most 
suitable  to  it;  bat  in  extensive  orchards, 
vhere  the  trees  are  far  apart,  it  may  be  grown 
with  sQCcess.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  which 
may  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  either  broad- 
cast and  raked  in,  or  in  drills  six  inches  apart  \ 
in  either  case  being  performed  Uiin,  and  buried 
aboQt  half  an  inch  deep.  When  well  distinn 
gnisbable,  the  plants  must  be  thinned  to  six 
inches  apart,  and  carefully  hoed.  The  hoeing 
most  be  several  times  repeated  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  to  extirpate  the  weeds, 
Thich  at  a  later  period  cannot  be  conveniently 
got  at  The  plants  flower  in  June,  and  ripen 
their  seed  at  the  close  of  snmmer.  (6.  W, 
Mnum's  KUch,  Gwrd.;  EngHMh  Flora,  vol.  ii. 
p. 86;  M'CuOodCt  Com,  Did.;  WiUich't  Dom, 
Ene^. ;  Bramd^t  Did.  Science.) 

CABBON  (Fr.  carbone,-  Lat  carbo).  A 
hitherto  nndecomponnded  combustible  body, 
vhich  enters  into  the  composition,  in  some 
form  or  other,  of  all  vegetable  substances.  In 
a  perfectly  pare  state,  carbon  constitutes  dia- 
mond. Carbonaceous  substances  are  usually 
more  or  less  compoanded,  containing  hydrogen, 
or  sometimes  oxygen,  and  azote,  along  with 
earthy  and  metallic  matters.  Carbon,  tolerably 
pore,  abounds  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;  and, 
m  a  combined  state,  it  forms  a  main  consti- 
taeot  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  Anthra- 
cite is  a  mineral  charcoal,  differing  from 
common  pit-coal  in  containing  no  bitumen, 
and  therefore  burning  without  flame  or  smoke. 
Ceke  is  the  carbonaceous  mass  which  remains 
after  pit-coal  has  been  exposed  to  ignition  for 
some  time  out  of  contact  of  air ;  its  volatile 
pans  having  been  dissipated  by  the  heat  It 
is  a  spongy  substance,  of  an  iron-black  colour, 
a  somewhat  metallic  lustre,  and  does  not  easily 
bam  unless  several  pieces  are  kindled  toge- 
ther. With  a  good  draught,  however,  it  pro- 
daces  a  most  intense  heat  It  is  readily 
obtained  in  the  form  of  charcoal  by  heating 
»ood  (and  any  kind  of  wood  will  answer  the 
poTpose)  red-hot,  covered  with  sand,  in  a  cru- 
cible. The  covering  with  sand  is  added  to 
prevent  the  wood  undergoing  combustion  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  In 
ibis  state  when  reduced  to  powder,  charcoal 
coQstitQtes  an  excellent  manure  for  most  soils, 
either  when  applied  by  itself,  or  mixed  with 
decomposing  animal  and  veg^teLble  substances, 
la  such  cases  it  absorbs  a  considerable  volume 
of  the  gases  which  such  substances  constantly 
^it  Thus,  reckoning  the  bulk  of  the  char- 
eotl  to  be  1,  it  absorbs  of 
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^*T»«i  burnt,  charcoal  unites  with  (he  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms,  in  the  stale  of 
ttrbonic  acid  gas,  a  very  important  portion 
«^Ae  gases  required  by  all  plants  for  their 
o<sIthy  vegetation.  (See  Qasss,  their  Usx 
'^  ^wrpATioir.^  Carbon  constitutes  about 
4247  per  cent,  m  sugar,  41'908  per  cent  in 
gBa,  43-55  per  cent  in  wheat  starch,  52'68  per 
ceat  ia  the  wood  of  the  oak,  and  51*45  in  that 


of  the  beech ;  46*83  in  pure  acetic  acid  or  vine- 
gar, 36-167  in  tartaric  acid,  and  41*369  in  the 
citric.  In  the  state;  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
in  various  organic  matters,  it  is  found  in  all 
cultivated  soils,  in  all  waters,  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  in  each  situation,  as  will  be  more 
particularly  described  under  the  head  Gasbb, 
it  is  absorbed  by  and  becomes  the  food  of 
plants. 

CARBONATES.  A  peculiar  class  of  salts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  with  various  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic 
oxides.  The  composition  of  those  most  com- 
monly met  with  by  the  farmer  is  as  follows:— 


Carbonate  of  lime,  ekatk,  itai- 

«toiM,  dee.  .       -       - 

Carlwnate  of  magnesia 
Bicarbonate  of  potaab  • 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  ammonia 


.  66S  33-8 

-  M-75  31-25 

.  4«*10  53-61 

.  4014  50-80 

.  56-41  4350 


CARBONIC  ACID  GAS.  A  peculiar  gas, 
the  same  as  that  emitted  by  fermenting  beer, 
or  other  liquors ;  it  is  inhaled  by,  and  its  car- 
bon is  the  food  of  plants.  It  is  composed  of 
carbon  72-73,  oxygen  27*S7.  See  Gasks,  thbib 
Use  to  Vioetatioh, 

It  is  important  to  know,  that  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  poisonous,  if  breathed.  If,  for  example, 
a  person  descends  into  a  tun  where  fermented 
liquor  occupies  the  bottom,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  floating  over  it ;  as  soon 
as  his  mouth  is  immersed  in  it,  he  is  suffo- 
cated in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  mouth  and 
nostrils  were  closed.  He  dies  from  the  defect 
of  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  black  blood  through  the  brain.  This 
is  the  manner  also  in  which  death  occurs 
when  persons  descend  into  old  wells  and  cel- 
lars that  have  been  long  closed.  When  the 
gas  is  diluted  with  air,  as  for  instance,  when  a 
person  dies  by  burning  charcoal  in  a  chafing- 
dish  in  a  bed-room,  he  is  not  suffocated ;  but 
he  dies  from  the  sedative  influence  of  the  di- 
luted carbonic  acid,  which  is  breathed,  on  the 
nervous  system.  When  such  accidents  hap- 
pen, persons  should  not  venture  to  bring  out 
the  bodies,  until  a  quantity  of  pure  lime  mixed 
with  water  to  the  thickness  of  milk,  has  been 
thrown  into  the  tun,  well,  or  cellar ;  or  in  the 
event  of  death  from  burning  charcoal,  until  a 
current  of  air  has  been  sent  through  the  apart- 
ment The  bodies  should  be  laid  on  their 
backs,  with  the  heads  moderately  elevated; 
cold  water  dashed  on  the  chest,  and  frictions 
employed  over  the  whole  body ;  and  the  aid  of 
a  medical  practitioner  quickly  procured. 

This  is  the  heaviest  of  all  gases,  its 
weight,  compared  with  the  common  air  of 
the  atmosphere,  being  about  one-half  greater. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  always  subsides 
to  the  bottom  of  apartments,  wells,  sinks,  dtc, 
where  it  may  have  been  formed,  or  gained 
access.  Its  weight  even  admits  of  its  being 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Hence 
it  was  at  first  called  atrial  acid.  From  its 
existing  copiously,  in  a  solid  state,  in  lime- 
stones and  the  mild  alkalis,  it  was  styled 
fixed  air  by  its  proper  discoverer,  Dr.  Black. 
About  one  volume  of  it  exists  in  one  thou- 
sand volumes  of  common  atmospheric  air, 
which  may  be  made  manifest  by  the  crust  cf 
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carbonate  it  occasions  upon  the  surface  of 
lime-water.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  found  accu- 
mulated in  many  caverns  of  volcanicdistricts, 
and  particularly  in  the  grotto  del  cani  at  Pau- 
bilippo,  near  Puzzuoli;  being  disengaged  in 
such  circumstances  by  the  action  of  subterra- 
nean fire,  and,  possibly,  of  certain  acids,  upon 
the  limestone  strata.  It  oAen  issues  from 
fountains  in  copious  currents,  as  at  Franzens- 
brunn,  near  Eger,  in  Polterbrunnen ;  near  Trier ; 
and  Byrreshorn.  This  acid  gas  occurs  also 
frequently  in  mines  and  wells,  being  called 
cAoA»  damp,  from  its  suffocating  quality.  Its 
presence  may,  at  all  times,  be  detected,  by 
letting  down  a  lighted  candle,  suspended  from 
a  string,  into  the  places  suspected  of  contain- 
ing this  mephitic  air.  It  exists,  in  consider- 
able quantities,  in  the  water  of  every  pump- 
well,  and  gives  it  a  fresh  and  pleasant  taste. 
Water,  exposed  some  lime  to  the  air,  loses 
these  aerial  particles,  and  becomes  vapid. 
Many  springs  are  highly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  form  a  sparkling  beve- 
rage ;  such  as  the  Seltertwasser,  from  Sellers, 
upon  the  Lahn,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Nassau ; 
of  which  no  less  than  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  bottles  are  sold  every  year.  The  amount 
in  Saratoga  water  is  very  great.  A  prodigious 
quantity  of  a  similar  water  is  also  artificially 
prepared  under  the  name  of  aerated  or  soda 
water.  • 

Carbonic  acid  occurs  in  nature,  combined 
with  many  salifiable  bases;  as  in  the  carbo- 
nates of  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  magnesia;  the 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  copper,  lead, 
&c.  From  these  substances  it  may  be  sepa^ 
rated,  generally  speaking,  by  strong  ignition, 
or  more  readily,  by  the  superior  affinity  of  mu- 
riatic, sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  for  the  earth 
or  metallic  oxyde.  It  is  formed  whenever  ve- 
getable or  animal  substances  are  burned  with 
free  access  of  air,  from  the  union  of  their  car- 
bonaceous principle  with  atmospheric  oxygen. 
It  is  also  formed  in  all  cases  of  the  spontane- 
ous decomposition  of  organic  substances,  par- 
ticularly in  the  process  of  fermentation ;  and 
constitutes  the  pungent,  nct^cious,  heavy  gas 
thrown  off,  in  vast  volumes,  from  beer  vats. 
See  DisTTLLjLTioK  and  Fermkntation.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  also  generated  in  the  breathing 
of  animals;  fh>m  4  to  6  per  cent.,  in  volume, 
of  the  inhaled  oxygen  being  converted,  at  each 
expiration,  into  this  gas,  which  contaminates 
the  air  of  crowded  apartments,  and  renders 
ventilation  essential  to  health,  and  even  to  life; 
witness  the  horrible'  catastrophe  of  the  Black- 
hole  at  Calcutta. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  destitute  of  colour,  has 
a  sourish,  suffocating  smell,  an  acidulous  pun- 
gent taste,  imparts  to  moist,  but  not  dry,  litmus 
paper,  a  transient  reddish  tint,  and  weighs  per 
100  cubic  inches,  46^  grains ;  and  per  cubic 
foot,  803^  grains ;  a  little  more  than  3}  oz., 
avoirdupois.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs 
about  two-thirds  of  that  quantity,  or  527  grains. 
It  may  be  condensed  into  the  liquid  state  by  a 
pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  and  this  liquid 
may  be  then  solidified  by  its  own  sudden 
spontaneous  evaporation.  If  the  air  contain 
more  than  15  per  cent,  in  bulk  of  this  gas,  it 
becomes  unfilibr  respiration  and  combustion, 
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animal  life  and  candles  being  speedily  extin- 
guished by  it 

Before  a  person  ventures  into  a  deep  well, 
or  vault  containing  fermenting  materials,  he 
should  introduce  a  lighted  candle  into  the 
space,  and  observe  how  it  bums.  Carbonic 
acid  being  so  much  denser  than  common  air, 
maybe  cfiuwn  out  of  cellars  or  fermenting 
tubs,  by  a  pump  furnished  with  a  leather  hose, 
which  reaches  to  the  bottom.  Quicklime, 
mixed  with  water,  may  be  used  also  to  purify 
the  air  of  a  sunk  apartment,  by  its  affinity  for, 
or  power  of,  absorbing  this  aerial  acid.  (LW» 
Diet,  of  jSrts,  ^J) 

CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN.  A  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen  gases,  of  which 
:  there  are  several  species ;  such  as  oil  gas^  coal 
gatf  oUfiafd  geu,  oil  of  lemons,  oUo  of  roaet,  oil  or 
tpiritt  of  turpentine,  petroleum,  naphtha,  naphtha- 
Une,  oil  of  wine,  caoutchoucine,  and  caovtchoue  or 
hidian  rubber.     {Ure*9  Diet,  of  JlrtM,  fyc.) 

CARDINAL,  SCARLET  (Lobelia  cordinalis). 
An  herbaceous  hardy  plant,  a  native  of  Virgi- 
nia. It  blows  its  scarlet  flowers  in  July,  and 
again  in  October.  It  loves  bog  earth  and 
shade,  and  the  root  should  be  parted  every 
spring.  Ripen  the  flower  intended  for  seed 
under  a  glass  hung  over  it,  for  it  rarely  ripens 
in  this  climate  without  assistance.  This 
superb  wild  flower  is  worth  a  place  in  every 
garden.  It  continues  blooming  a  long  time. 
Five  or  six  species  are  known  in  the  United 
States. 

CARDOON,  or  CHARDON  (Span,  carde, 
an  artichoke;  Lat.  Cynara  carduneulus).  A 
kind  of  wild  artichoke,  whi<;h  is  principally 
confined  to  garden  culture,  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  employed  as  an  article  of  food  for  any 
sort  of  live  stock. 

The  stalks  of  the  inner  leaves,  when  ren- 
dered tender  by  blanching,  are  used  in  stews, 
soups,  and  salsids.    A  light  rich  soil  is   most 
suitable  to  this  vegetable,  dug  deep  and  well 
pulverized.    The  situation  must  be  open,  and 
free  from  trees,  for,  like  the  artichoke,  it  is  im- 
patient of  confinemenu    It  is  propagated  by 
seed,  which  may  be  sown  at  the  close   of 
March ;  but,  for  the  main  crop,  not  until  the 
early  part  of  April ;  those  plants  raised  from 
earlier  sowings  being  apt  to  run  at  the  close 
of  autumn :  for  a  late  crop,  a  sowing  may  be 
performed  in  June.    The  best  practice  is   to 
sow  in  patches  of  three  or  four  rows,  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  to  be  thinned  finally  to  one  in 
each  place,  the  weakest  being  removed.    The 
seedlings  are  neariy  a  monUi  in  appearing. 
If,  however,  they  are  raised  in  a  seed-bed,  they 
will  be  ready  for  transplanting  in  about  eight 
or  ten  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing,   and 
must  be  set  at  similar  distances  as  are  speci- 
fied above.    The  plants  of  the  first  sowing^  are 
generally  three  weeks  before  they  make  their 
appearance  ;  those  from  the  later  ones,  about 
two.    If,  after  a  lapse  of  these  times,  they  do 
not  appear,  it  should  be  ascertained  if  the  seed 
is  decayed,  and  in  that  case  the  sowing  may 
be  renewed.    The  seed  must  be  sown  rather 
thin,  and  Covered  with  about  half  an    inch 
depth  of  mould.    When  about  a  month   old, 
the  seedlings,  if  too  crowded,  must  be  thinned 
to  four  inches  apart;  and  those  removed  tnaj 
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be  placed  oat  at  a  similar  distance,  if  there  is 
aay  deficiency  of  plants.  When  of  the  age 
sufficient  for  their  removal,  they  must  be  taken 
op  carefully,  and  the  long  straggling  leaves 
removed.  The  bed  for  their  reception  must 
be  dug  well  and  laid  Qot  in  trenches  as  for 
celery,  or  a  hoUow  sunk  for  each  plant ;  but 
as  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  excessive  wet, 
the  best  mode  is  to  plant  on  the  surface,  and 
fonn  the  necessary  earthing  in  the  form  of  a 
mmulus.  Water  must  be  applied  abundantly 
at  the  time  of  planting  as  well  as  subsequently, 
lutil  they  are  established;  and  also  in  August, 
if  dry  weather  occurs,  regularly  every  other 
lught,  as  this  is  found  to  prevent  their  running 
to  seed.  The  only  other  necessary  point  to  be 
attended  to  is,  that  they  may  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  during  every  stage  of  their  growth. 
When  advanced  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  which,  according  to  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, will  be  in  August,  and  thence  to  October, 
the  leaves  must  tie  closed  together  by  encir- 
cling them  with  a  hay-band,  and  earth  placed 
TDohd  each  plant,  a  dry  day  being  selected  for 
perfonniDg  it.  As  they  continue  to  grow, 
fresh  bands  and  earth  must  be  constantly  ap- 
plied, QQtil  they  are  blanched  to  the  height  of 
two  feet,  or  about  two-thirds  of  their  stems. 
They  will  be  fit  for  use  in  eight  or  ten  weeks 
after  the  earthing  first  commences.  Care  must 
be  had  in  earthing  them  up,  to  prevent  the 
earth  tailing  in  between  the  leaves,  which  is 
hable  to  induce  decay.  The  surface  of  the 
soil  should  likewise  be  beaten  smooth,  to 
throw  off  the  rain.  In  severe  weather  their 
tops  should  be  covered  with  litter,  it  being  re- 
moved as  invariably  in  mild  weather :  by  this 
treatment,  they  may  be  preserved  in  a  service- 
able state  throughout  the  winter.  For  the  pro- 
doctioa  of  seed,  which  in  England  seldom 
comes  to  maturity  except  in  dry  seasons,  a  few 
plants  should  be  set  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
of  the  April  sowing;  of  course  not  earthed  up, 
bm  allowed  the  shelter  of  mats  or  litter  in 
frosty  weather.  In  the  spring,  the  ground  may 
be  dug  round  them  to  destroy  we&is,  as  well 
as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  roots.  The 
flowers  make  their  appearance  about  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember.   (G.  W.  Johmon's  KUchen  Garden,) 

CAREX.  A  vast  genus  of  grasses  com- 
prehending more  than  two  hundred  species, 
ncu-ly  all  of  which  are  indigenous  to  America, 
k  includes  sedges,  and  a  vast  variety  of  grasses 
foiad  in  salt-water  marshes.    See  Sedge. 

CARLICK.  a  provincial  lerin  applied  in 
*wne  places  to  charlock. 

CARNATION,  or  CLOVE  PINK  (Lat. 
«»»»;  Diantkus  earyophylhu),  A  beautiful  and 
odcriferoos  perennial,  blowing  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, and  cultivated  in  beds  or  in  pots.  The 
^^^  D.  caryopkyUuM  is  the  origin  of  our  fine 
Men  carnations.  (Smi/A'»  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ii. 
P-  287.)  There  are  three  distinct  varieties ; 
jbc  flake,  the  bizarre,  and  the  picoti'e.  The 
"^te  has  two  colours  only,  with  large  stripes ; 
the  bizarre  is  variegated  with  irregular  stripes 
^d  spots,  of  not  less  than  three  colours ;  and 
««  picotie  has  a  white  ground,  spotted  with 
J^ery  variety  of  scarlet,  red,  purple,  and  pink, 
^y  love  a  light,  rich  earth  mixed  with  sea- 
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sand,  and  never  bloom  very  handsomely  with- 
out a  proportion  of  the  latter.  Carnations  are 
propagated  by  layers,  pipings,  and  from  seed, 
which  produce  new  sorts.  There  is  an  im- 
mense collection  of  fine  prize  carnations,  well 
known  to  the  public,  too  lengthy  to  insert  here ; 
but  they  are  easily  procured  at  a  reasonable 
price.  If  you  raise  flowers  from  seed,  sow  it 
in  pots  of  light  earth  in  April ;  cover  the  seed 
very  lightly  with  mould  filtered  through  the 
fingers;  shade  the  seedlings  from  the  sun, and 
prick  them  out  when  each  seedling  has  six 
leaves.  Pot  or  plant  for  blowing  in  autumn. 
They  will  not  blow  well  if  moved  in  the  spring. 
Carnations  must  be  sheltered  from  excessive 
rains  and  hard  frosts,  and  they  should  be  placed 
in  warm  sunny  borders. 

CARNATION  GRASS.  In  agriculture,  a 
term  applied  to  some  grasses,  as  the  hair  grass 
(jiira)f  probably  from  their  having  this  kind 
of  colour  in  their  flowers.  Any  coarse  species 
of  carex  is  so  named  in  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

CAROB  (CercUoria  caroubier),  A  tree  cul- 
tivated extensively  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
pods  produced  by  which  contain  a  sweet,  eat- 
able fsecula.  The  tree  attains  a  medium  size, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  are  disposed  in  clusters.  The  fruit- 
pcds  are  a  foot  long,  contain  a  reddish  pulp, 
of  an  agreeable  sweet  taste  when  dry;  and  are 
supposed  to  be  "the  husks  {Kvart*)  that  the 
swine  did  eat,"  (Luke  xv.  16).  They  are  nsed 
as  food  for  man  and  horse.  The  carob  tree  is 
raised  from  seeds. 

CARPET  (Duxch,  karpet ;  It^.  carpetta).  A 
covering  for  floors,  Ac.,  manufactured  of  wool, 
or  other  materials,  worked  with  the  needle  or 
by  the  loom.  Carpets  are  generally  composed 
of  linen  and  worsted,  but  the  Kidderminster  or 
Scotch  carpets  are  entirely  fabricated  of  wool. 
Persian  and  Turkish  carpets  are  the  most  es- 
teemed. In  England  carpets  are  principally 
manufactured  at  Kidderminster,  Wilton,  Ciren- 
cester, Worcester,  Axminster,  &c.;  and  in 
Scotland  at  Kilmarnock.  Those  made  at  Ax- 
minster are  believed  to  be  very  little,  if  any 
thing,  inferior  to  those  of  Persia  and  Turkey. 
(M'CuUoch's  Com,  Diet.;  WiUich't  Dom,  Encyc; 
Brande*9  Diet,  of  Science,) 

CARRIAGE  (Fr.  cariage),  A  general  name 
applied  to  carts,  wagons,  and  other  vehicles, 
employed  in  conveying  passengers,  goods, 
merchandise,  &c.,  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  which  are  usually  constructed  with  two  or 
four  wheels.  Wheel-carriages  first  came  into 
use  about  1381;  they  were  called  icAir/icofe*, 
and  were  little  better  than  litters  or  cots  (cotei) 
placed  upon  wheels. 

Carriage,  in  irrigation,  is  a  conduit  made  of 
timber  or  brick :  if  the  latter,  an  arch  is  turned 
oyer  the  stream  that  runs  under  it,  and  the 
sides  bricked  up ;  if  the  former,  which  it  com- 
monly is,  it  is  constructed  with  a  bottom  and 
two  sides,  as  wide  and  as  high  as  the  main  it 
lies  in.  It  must  be  made  very  strong,  close, 
and  well-jointed.  Its  use  is  to  convey  the 
water  in  one  main  over  another  which  runs  at 
right  angles  with  it ;  its  depth  and  breadth  are 
of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  main  it  be- 
longs to;  its  length  is  in  proportion  to  the 
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breadth  of  the  main  it  crosses.  It  is  the  most 
expensive  conveyance  belonging  to  the  irrigat- 
ing of  land. 

CARRIAGE  DRAIN.    See  Dbainb. 

CARROT  (Pr.  carote).  A  well-known  an- 
nual or  biennial  root,  common  alike  to  the 
field  and  the  garden.  The  wild  carrot,  from 
whence  all  those  now  commonly  cultivated 
came,  is  a  native  of  England,  found  chiefly  on 
chalky  hills.  The  kinds  now  preferred  for 
field  culture  are  the  long  red,  the  Altringhami, 
and  the  orange.  It  is  a  crop  which,  for  the 
heavier  description  of  soils,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  cultivated  in  this  country;  for  its 
produce  is  not  only  large,  but  it  can  be  grown 
on  lands  not  suited  to  turnip  culture;  for 
although  the  soils  best  adapted  to  it  are  deep 
sandy  loams,  yet  it  can  be  grown  successfully 
on  sands  and  peats.  The  carrot  delights,  how- 
ever, in  a  deep  soil,  and  thus'land  intended  for 
it  can  hardly  be  ploughed  too  deep.  It  is  usual 
to  trench  plough  or  subsoil  for  it ;  and  in  Hol- 
land they  are  even  at  the  pains  to  deepen  with 
the  spade  the  furrows  made  by  the  plough.  It 
may  be  sown,  like  the  turnip,  on  ridges,  by  the 
drill  or  otherwise,  or  broadcast  The  seed 
should  be  of  the  previous  season's  growth ;  if 
mixed  a  fortnight  before  sowing  with  two 
bushels  of  sand  or  mould,  kept  wetted  and 
turned  over  once  or  twice,  they  will  grow  all 
the  better  (Com.  to  F.oard  of  Agr*  vol.  vii.  p.  70 — 
299)  ;  and  it  keeps  the  seed  from  clinging  to- 
gether. {Jour,  of  Roy,  Jgr.  Soc.  of  Eng,  p.  40.^ 
The  quantity  proper  to  be  sown  per  acre  (April 
is  the  best  period)  is  two  pounds  by  the  drill, 
and  about  five  when  sown  broadcast  The 
plants  should  be  hoed  out  like  turnips,  and  dug 
up  in  October  for  storing;  but  they  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  if  preferred,  and  dug  up  as 
they  are  wanted.  They  may  be  stored  either 
in  a  building  covered  with  straw  or  haulm,  or 
in  pits  piled  in  heaps  four  feet  deep.  (Erit. 
Husb,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  The  common  produce  is 
from  280  to  450  bushels  per  acre— 9000  lbs. 
(Com.  Board  of  jlgr.  vol.  vi.  p.  141.)  .It  is  ad- 
mirable food  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  (Low.  .^gr. 
p.  326.)  Either  the  tops  mown  oflf  green,  which 
is  said  not  to  injure  the  roots  (Com.  Board  of 
Jlgr.  vol.  V.  p.  211),  or  the  roots,  for  horses, 
half  a  bushel  a  day,  sliced  in  chaflf,  is  admira- 
ble food.  (Youatt  on  the  Horse,  p.  358,  392,  213 ; 
Brit,  Husb.  vol.  i.  p.  125.)  1000  parts  of  the 
carrot  contain  98  of  nutritive  matter.  (Davy's 
Lect.)  It  should  be  well  manured  with  either 
farm-yard  dung  (20  cubic  yards  per  acre)  ;  or 
pigeons*  dung  is  excellent  (Quar.  Jour,  of  Agr, 
vol.  V.  p.  144) ;  or  a  mixture  of  salt,  6 J  bushels, 
and  soot  6  J,  trenched  in  (Sinrlair;  Johmon  on 
Sail,  31,  146 ;  Bev.  E.  Carticright,  Com.  Board  of 
Jlgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  376)  ;  or  sea-weed  trenched  in 
fresh  as  collected  from  the  shore  (Q^ar.  Jour, 
of  Jlgr.  vol.  vii.  p.  268)  ;  or  turf  trenched  in 
deep  (Com.  Board  of  Agr.xol.  iv.  p.  191);  or 
street  sweepings,  mixed  with  one-third  of  pigs* 
dung  and  20  hogshead  of  liquid  manure.  (Flem. 
Husb.  40.)  The  white  or  Belgian  carrot  has 
been  recently  tried  as  a  field  crop  with  consi- 
derable success ;  Sir  C.  Burrell  having  grown 
of  this  variety  in  1840,  "on  a  very  indifferent 
"field,"  1000  bushels  per  acre  (Brit.  Farm.  Mag. 
vol.  iv.  p.  464)  J  Lord  Ducie,  26  tons  3  cwt ; 
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and  from  20  to  32  tons  by  Mr.  Harris ;  and  in 
Jersey  38  tons  per  acre.  It  is  described  in  the 
Report  of  the  Yoxford  Farmeri  CM>  as  well 
adapted  for  strong  or  mixed  soil  lands,  as  keep- 
ing well,,  and  as  excellent  food  for  horses. 
(Joum.  rf  Royal  Agr,  8or.  vol.  ii.  p.  42.) 

CARROT,  THE  GARDEN  (Daucm  earota^ 
as  some  imagine  from  /luar,  though  its  taste  is 
far  fVom  being  pungent  Perhaps  from  i^vct 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  its  root).  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  of  the 
carrot,  which  are  divided  by  horticulturists 
into  two  families :  those  with  a  regular  fusi- 
form root,  which  are  named  long  carrots;  and 
those  having  one  that  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
abruptly  terminating,  but  continuing  with  a 
long'  slender  tap-root,  which  are  denominated 
horn  carrots.  The  first  are  employed  for  the 
main  crops ;  the  second,  on  account  of  their 
superior  delicate  flavour,  and  are  advantage- 
ously grown  for  early  use.  They  are  likewise 
commonly  recommended  for  shallow  soils. 
Horn  carrots,— early  red  horn,  common  early 
horn,  long  horn :  this  last  is  the  best  for  the 
summer  crop.  Long  carrots, — ^white,  yellow, 
long  yellow,  long  red,  Chertsey  or  Surrey,  su- 
perb green-topped  or  Altringham  i  the  last  two 
are  the  best  for  main  crops.  Carrots  should 
have  a  warm,  light,  sandy,  fertile  soil,  dug  full 
two  spades  deep,  as  they  require  to  be  deeper 
than  any  other  culinary  vegetable.  With  the 
bottom  spit  it  is  a  good  practice  to  turn  in  a 
little  well-decayed  manure ;  but  no  general  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  surface  should  be  allowed 
in  the  year  they  are  sown.  A  spot  should  be 
allotted  them  which  has  been  made  rich  for 
the  growth  of  crops  in  the  previous  year,  or 
else  purposely  prepared  by  manuring  and 
trenching  in  the  preceding  autumn.  The  frcsk 
application  of  manure  is  liable  to  cause  their 
growing  forked,  and  to  expend  themselves  ia 
fibres,  as  well  as  to  be  worm-eaten.  If,  how- 
ever^  the  want  of  manure  must  be  obviated  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  it  should  be  used  in  a 
highly  putrescent  state,  and  but  in  small  quan- 
tities, finely  divided  and  well  mixed  with  the 
soil.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  binding,  it  should  be 
well  pulverized  by  digging  very  small  pits  at  a 
time,  &c.  Mr.  Smith  of  Keith  Hall,  N.  B.,  re- 
commends pigeons*  dung  as  the  best  manure 
for  this  crop :  it  not  only  prevents  the  maggot, 
but  causes  them  to  grow  finer.  He  applies  it 
in  the  same  proportion  as  is  usually  done  of 
stable  manure.  (Mem.  Caied.  Hori.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p. 
129.)  Carrots  are  propagated  by  seed.  The 
first  sowing  for  the  production  of  plants  to 
draw  whilst  young  should  take  place  in  a  mo- 
derate hotbed  during  January,  and  in  a  warm 
border  at  the  conclusion  of  February  or  early 
in  March.  At  the  close  of  the  last  month,  or 
more  preferably  in  the  early  part  of  April,  the 
main  crop  must  be  inserted ;  though,  to  avoid 
the  maggot,  it  is  even  recommended  not  to  do 
so  until  its  close.  In  May  and  July  the  sowing 
may  be  repeated  for  production  in  autumn ; 
an,d  lastly,  in  August,  to  stand  through  the 
winter,  and  produce  in  early  spring.  For  sow- 
ing, a  calm  day  should  be  taken  adx^antage  of; 
and,  previous  to  commencing,  the  seeds  should 
be  separated  by  rubbing  them  between  the 
hands,  with  the  admixture  of  a  little  sand; 
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o&crwise,  by  reason  of  their  adhering  by  the 
hairs  that  surround  their  edges,  they  are  clot- 
ted together,  and  cannot  be  sown  regfolar.  The 
surface  of  the  bed  should  likewise  be  laid 
smooth ;  otherwise,  in  raking  it,  the  seed  will 
be  drawn  together  in  similar  heaps.  To  avoid 
this,  before  raking,  it  may  be  gently  trod  in. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  thin,  and  the  beds 
not  more  than  four  feet  wide,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  after-cultivation.  The  larger  weeds 
mast  be  continually  removed  by  hand;  and 
vbeo  the  plants  are  seven  or  eight  weeks  old, 
or  when  they  have  got  four  leaves  two  or  three 
inches  kmg,  they  should  be  thinned ;  those  in- 
tended for  drawing  young  to  four  or  five  inches 
apart,  and  those  to  attain  their  full  growth  to 
eight  or  ten ;  at  the  same  time,  the  ground  must 
be  small-hoed,  which  operation  should  be  re- 
gnlarly  performed  every  three  or  four  weeks, 
until  the  growth  of  the  plants  becomes  an  ef- 
fectaal  hinderance  to  the  growth  of  the  weeds. 
The  crop  to  stand  through  the  winter  should, 
in  frosty  weather,  be  sheltered  with  a  covering 
of  litter,  as,  if  frost  occurs  with  mach  severity, 
it  often  destroys  them.  The  hotbed  for  the  first 
sowing  of  the  year  must  be  moderate,  and 
earthed  about  sirteen  inches  deep;  two  or 
three  linings  of  hot  dung,  as  the  heat  decreases, 
will  be  sufficient  to  bring  them  io  a  state  fit  for 
use.  These  are  the  first  in  production,  but  are 
closely  followed  by  those  that  have  withstood 
the  winter.  The  temperature  must  never  ex- 
ceed 70®,  or  fall  lower  than  66® :  if  it  rises 
higher,  it  is  a  certain  cause  of  weakness ;  if 
lower,  it  checks  the  advance  of  the  root  They 
need  not  be  thinned  to  more  than  three  inches 
apart. 

At  the  close  of  October,  or.  early  in  Novem- 
ber, as  soon  as  the  leaves  change  colour,  the 
main  crop  may  be  dug  up,  and  laid  in  alternate 
layers,  with  sajid,  in  a  dry  outhouse ;  previous 
to  doing  which,  the  tops,  and  any  adhering 
earth,  must  be  removed.  A  dry  day  should 
always  be  chosen  for  taking  them  up. 

For  the  production  of  seed,  it  is  by  much  the 
best  practice  to  leave  some  where  raised.  If, 
however,  this  is  impracticable,  some  of  the 
finei»t  and  most  perfect  roots  should  be  select- 
ed, and  their  tops  not  cut  so  close  as  those  for 
storing ;  these  likewise  must  be  placed  in  sand 
until  February  or  March,  though  some  gar- 
deners recommended  October  or  November, 
then  to  be  planted  out  two  feet  asunder  in  a 
sufi"  loamy  soil.  Those  left  where  grown,  or 
tliose  planted  at  the  close  of  autumn,  must, 
during  frosts,  have  the  protection  of  litter ;  it 
being  invariably  removed,  however,  during 
miJd  weather.  As  the  seed  ripens  in  August, 
which  is  known  by  its  turning  brown,  about 
^  end  of  August  each  umbel  should  be  cut ; 
for  if  it  is  waited  for  until  the  whole  plant  de- 
ears,  ranch  of  the  seed  is  often  lost  during 
•Tormy  weather.  It  must  be  thoroughly  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  before  it  is 
rubbed  out  for  storing.  For  sowing,  the  seed 
shonld  always  be  of  the  previous  y^sar's  growth ; 
if  it  is  more  than  two  years  old,  it  will  not  ve- 
f^tate  at  all.  (G.  W,  Johnmm'i  Kitchen  Garden,) 
The  boiled  carrot  forms  a  good  poultice  in  foul 
and  cancerous  ulcers. 


CARROT. 

Carrots,  are  much  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  where  many  farmers  pre- 
fer them  over  every  other  vegetable  for  fatten- 
ing swine,  cattle,  and  even  as  feed  for  horses. 
To  fatten  swine  they  should  be  given  boiled,  to 
store-hogs,  raw. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  culture  and 
use  of  carrots  in  New  England,  are  extracted 
from  Mr.  Col  man's  Second  Report  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  Massachusetts. 

•♦  Jno.  Merrill,  of  South  Lee,  has  been  a  very 
successful  cultivator  of  carrots.  He  states  the 
yield  on  two  acres  at  600  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
and  the  cost  of  cultivation, exclusive  of  manure 
and  rent  of  land,  at  twenty-five  dollars  per 
acre ;  or  a  little  more  than  four  cents  per 
bushel.  For  feeding  horses,  he  says,  he  should 
prefer  one  hundred  bushels  of  carrots  and  one 
hundred  bushels  of  oats  to  two  hundred  bushels 
of  oats.  He  applied  them  in  a  raw  state  to  the 
feeding  of  his  team  horses,  and  horses  in  pre- 
paration for  market;  and  they  were  kept  by 
them  in  high  health  and  spirits.  Oats  followed 
his  carrot  crop  on  the  same  ground  with  great 
success.  The  experience  of  J.  C.  Curwen, 
Bug.,  in  the  use  of  carrots  for  horses,  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  Mr.  Merrill.  The  authority 
of  Curwen  is  unquestionable ;  and  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  employing  constantly  as  many  as 
eighty  horses  on  his  farm  and  in  his  extensive 
coal  mines. 

"  *I  cannot  omit,'  he  says,  'stating  the  great 
profit  of  carrots.  I  have  found  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  two  years,  that  where  eight 
pounds  of  oat-feeding  was  allowed  to  draft 
horses,  four  pounds  might  be  taken  away  and 
supplied  by  an  equal  weight  of  carrots ;  and 
the  health,  spirit,  and  ability  of  the  horses  to  do 
their  work  be  perfectlv  as  good  as  with  the 
whole  quantity  of  oats.  With  the  drill  hus- 
bandry and  proper  attention,  very  good  crops 
of  carrots  may  be  obtained  upon  soils  not 
generally*  supposed  suitable  to  their  growth.' 

VHe  adds  in  another  place.  *The  profits 
and  advantages  of  carrots  are  in  my  opinion 
greater  than  any  other  crop.  This  admirable 
root  has,  upon  repeated  and  very  extensive 
trials  for  the  last  three  years,  been  found  to 
answer  most  perfectly  as  a  part  substitute  for 
oats.  Where  ten  pounds  of  oats  are  given  per 
day,  four  pounds  may  be  taken  away;  and 
their  place  supplied  by  five  pounds  of  carrots. 
This  has  been  practised  in  the  feeding  of  eighty 
horses  for  the  last  three  years,  with  the  most 
complete  success,  and  the  health  and  condition 
of  the  horses  allowed  to  be  improved  by  the 
exchange.  An  acre  of  carrots  supplies  a  quan- 
tity of  food  for  working  horses  equal  to  sixteen 
or  twenty  acres' of  oats.' 

<*  My  own  experience  of  the  value  of  carrots, 
which  has  not  been  small,  fully  confirms  these 
statements.  I  have  obtained  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre  on 
three  quarters  of  an  acre ;  but  on  several  acres 
my  crop  has  usually  averaged  600  "bushels  to 
the  acre. 

— .  Smith  of  Middlefield,  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, from  three-fourths  of  an  acre  obtained  900 
bushels. 

<«  Charles  Knowlton  of  Ashfield,  Franklin 
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county,  this  year  obtained  90  bushels  on  twelve 
rods  of  ground.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  1200 
bushels  to  the  acie. 

"D.  Moore,  of  Concord,  Middlesex  county, 
from  six  rods  of  land,  obtained  this  year  56 
bushels ;  or  at  the  rate  of  1493  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

'^According  to  Josiah  Quincy's  experience  in 
Quincy,  Plymouth  county,  charging  labour  at 
one  dollar  per  day  his  carrots  cost  him  eleven 
cents  per  bushel.  David  and  Stephen  Little, 
in  Newbury,  Essex  county,  in  1813,  obtained, 
961  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  an  expense  of 
$79.50  every  expense  included,'excepting  rent 
of  land.  This  was  at  a  rate  less  than  nine 
cents  to  a  bushel." 

Mr.  Colman  subjoins,  in  an  Appendix,  an 
account  of  an  experiment  made  in  feeding 
swine,  illustrating  the  value  of  this  vegetable, 
upon  the  authority  of  Arthur  Young. 

"The  great  objection  to  the  cultivation  of 
carrots  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
while  growing  free  from  weeds.  If  sown 
without  any  preparation,  the  seed  is  a  long 
lime  in  germinating ;  and  a  plentiful  crop  of 
weeds  is  liable  to  get  possession  of  the  land 
before  the  carrots  make  their  appearance. 
There  is  another  difficulty.  The  carrot  seed 
from  its  minuteness  is  liable  to  be  sown  too 
thickly.  To  obviate  in  a  degree  these  objec- 
tions, let  the  ground  be  ploughed  deeply,  well 
manured,  and  put  in  fine  tilth  ;  and  let  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  second  crop  of  weeds  be 
ploughed  in.  After  this  let  the  land  be  thrown 
into  ridges  two  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  sown 
on  top  of  the  ridges  either  in  a  single  line,  or 
the  ridges  be  made  so  wide  as  to  receive  two 
rows  of  carrots,  eight  inches  or  one  foot  apart. 
In  the  mean  time  the  seed  should  be  freely 
mixed  with  fine  san(f;  and  the  sand  kept  so 
moist  that  the  seed  shall  germinate.  As  soon 
as  it  is  sprouted  it  should  be  sown.  This  may 
be  so  arranged  that  the  sowing  shall  take  place 
about  the  first  of  June.  They  will  then  have 
the  start  of  the  weeds.  The  mixture  with  sand 
will  prevent  their  being  sown  too  thickly.  After 
the  first  thinning  and  weeding  is  over,  iC  done 
with  care,  the  battle  may  be  considered  as  won. 
Afterwards  let  them  be  cultivated  with  a 
plough  or  cultivator  and  kept  clean.  When 
the  time  of  digging  arrives,  the  work  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  passing  a  plough  direetly 
along  the  side  of  the  .carrots ;  and  they  are 
easily  thrown  out  by  the  hand." 

CARROT,  WILD  (Daucua  carotOy  PI.  10,  o). 
This  conunon  plant  is  abundant  in  pastures, 
and  about  hedges,  in  a  gravelly  soil.  It  is 
a  biennial  plant,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Its  root  is  small,  slender,  aromatic,  and  sweet- 
ish. It  grows  two  feet  high,  branched,  erect, 
leafy;  the  stalks  are  firm  and  striated;  the 
leaves  are  divided  into  fine  and  numerous  par- 
titions, of  a  pale-green  colour,  being  also  hairy. 
The  flowers  are  in  large  umbels,  with  large, 
pinnatifid  involucres,  and  undivided  involu- 
cels,  small  and  white,  except  the  central  flower, 
which  is  red ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  rough 
seeds.  This  is  one  of  those  plants  in  which 
we  are  able  to  perceive  design.  The  seeds 
require  to  be  protected,  to  produce  which  all 
the  flower-stalks  become  incur vated,  making 
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the  umbel  hollow,  or  giving  it  the  aspect  of  8 
cup  or  nesL  The  seed  is  medicinally  Q$ed;  it 
is  a  powerful  diuretic.  An  infusion  of  the 
seeds  in  white  wine  is  very  restorative  ia  hys- 
terical disorders. 

The  wild  carrot  is  found  in  pastures,  road- 
sides, &c.  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle 
Slates.  Although  much  esteemed  in  Europe 
as  a  food  for  mQch-cows,  it  is  regarded  as  ra- 
ther a  nuisance  by  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  and  requires  great  exertion  to  destroy 
and  keep  under  when  once  introduced  into 
fields,     (f  for.  C€tt.) 

CARRUCAGE  (from  caruca,  an  old  name 
for  the  plough).  In  husbandry,  denotes  the 
ploughing  of  ground,  either  ordinary,  as  for 
grain,  hemp,  flax ;  or,  extraordinary,  as  for 
woad,  dyer's  weed,  rapeseed,  &c. 

CARRUSATE.  A  term  that  ancienUy  de- 
noted  the  quantity  of  arable  land  capable  of 
being  tilled  in  one  year  with  one  plough. 

CARRYING.  A  term  used  in  horsemanship 
A  horse  is  said  to  carry  low,  when,  having  na- 
turally an  ill-shaped  neck,  he  lowers  his  head 
too  much.  This  fault  may  be  remedied  by  a 
proper  bridle.  A  horse  is  said  to  carry  veil, 
when  his  neck  is  raised  or  arched,  and  he  holds 
his  bead  high  and  firm,  without  constraint 
Carrying  t»  the  urind,  is  applied  to  horses  which 
frequently  toss  their  noses  as  high  as  their 
ears,  and  do  not  carry  their  heads  hand- 
somely. 

CARSE.  A  provincial  term  applied  to  sach 
lands  as  lie  in  the  hollows  near  large  rivers  or 
estuaries  of  the  sea,  and  have  a  deep  rich  soil. 
The  carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Scotland,  yields  the 
heaviest  crops  of  grain  north  of  the  Tweed 
Such  lands  are  either  of  the  deep  clayey  loamy 
kind,  or  alluvial  soils  in  a  state  of  aration. 

CART.  A  vehicle  constructed  with  two  or 
more  wheels,  and  drawn  by  one  or  more  horses. 
Half  a  century  since,  Lord  Robert  Sej-roour 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  single-horse  carl: 
he  observed,  that  the  advantages  of  single-horse 
carts  are  universally  admitted,  wherever  they 
have  been  attentively  compared  with  carriages 
of  any  other  description.  By  his  own  obserra- 
tion  he  was  led  to  think  that  a  horse  when  be 
acts  singly,  will  do  half  as  much  more  work 
as  when  he  acts  in  conjunction  with  another; 
that  is  to  say,  that  two  horses  will,  separately, 
do  as  much  work  as  three  conjunctively :  this 
arises,  he  believes,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
single  horse  being  so  near  the  load  he  draws; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  from  the  point  or  line 
of  draught  being  so  much  below  his  breast- 
it  being  usual  to  make  the  wheels  of  single- 
horse  carts  vefy  low.  A  horse  harnessed  sin- 
gly has  nothing  but  his  load  to  contend  with; 
whereas,  when  he  draws  in  conjunction  with 
another,  he  is  generally  embarrassed  by  some 
difference  of  rate,  the  horse  behind  or  before 
him  being  quicker  or  slower  than  himself;  he 
is  likewise  frequently  inconvenienced  by  the 
greater  or  lesser  height  of  his  neighbour: 
these  considerations  gave,  he  conceived,  a  de- 
cided advantage  to  the  sort  of  C9.rt  he  recom- 
mended. If  any  other  is  wanted,  that  of  the 
very  great  ease  with  which  a  low  cart  is  filled 
may  be  added ;  as  a  man  may  load  it  with  the 
help  of  a  long-handled  shovel  or  fork,  by  means 
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of  his  hands  only :  whereas,  in  order  to  fill  a 
timber  cart,  not  on]y  the  man's  b«fok,  but  his 
arms  aad  vhole  person  must  be  exerted.  To 
the  ase  of  single  horses  in  draught  he  has 
bard  ao  objection,  unless  it  be  the  supposed 
necessity  of  additional  drivers  created  by  it : 
the  fact,  however,  is,  that  it  has  no  such  effect; 
for  horses  once  in  the  habit  of  going  singly, 
vill  folloir  each  other  as  uniformly  and  as 
steadily  as  they  do  when  harnessed  together ; 
and  accordingly  we  see,  says  he,  on'  the  most 
fnqaented  roads  in  Ireland,  men  conducting 
three,  four,  or  five  single-horse  carts  each, 
vithoat  any  inconvenience  to  the  passengers : 
such,  likewise,  is  the  case  in  England,  in 
vhicb  lime  and  coal  are  generally  carried. 
(Fmng't  Jim,  of  jigr,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  837.)  And 
he  might  likewise  have  added,  the  single-horse 
carts  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  where 
ooe  maQ  manages  two  or  three,  and  sometimes 
more. 

The  subject  of  carts  has  recently  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  EDvland.  Mr.  Baker  of  Gloucestershire, 
says,  in  their  Jotum,  vol.  L  p.  429,  *'  My  land  is 
on  a  stiff  clay ;  my  carts  are  on  six-inch  wheels, 
and  made  to  hold  half  the  quantity  that  my 
neighbours  carry  in  theirs.  My  land  is  hilly ; 
ray  carts  geoeraiJly  go  with  one  horse;  but  up 
hiiJ,  when  loaded,  another  is  put  on  before, 
which  comes  down  the  hill  with  the  next  re- 
taming  cart  Thus,  on  a  level  groi^nd,  with 
two  cairts,  and  two  or  perhaps  With  three  horses, 
I  take  out  the  same  quantity  of  dung  that  my 
neighbours  carry  in  their  carts  with  never  less 
than  three  horses,  and  sometimes  with  four." 
And  in  the  Jaum,  of  the  Roy,  Jigr,  8oc,  of  Eng, 
vol  ii.  p.  73,  is  a  very  good  article  by  Mr.  Han- 
nam  uf  Burcott,  illustrated  by  engravings  of  the 
one-horse  cart,  and  of  a  new  one  of  his  own 
construction.  **The  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,"  he  observes,  **  have  uni- 
rersally  and  immemorially  used  the  one-horse- 
cart  They  have  no  other  carriage  for  any 
kind  of  agricultural  produce,  and  never  is  the 
^d^tion  of  another  horse  on  any  occasion 
se'D.*'  The  practice,  apparently  originating 
in  economy,  has  long  since  spread  into  Dum* 
friesshire ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkie  of 
Uddingston,  it  is  all  but  universal  at  the  present 
moment  throughout  the  west  of  Scotland. 
I'My  dung-carts,"  he  adds,  ''are  taken  from  the 
improved  Camberland  cart,  which  measures 
80  inches  long  X  47|  inches  wide  X  17  inches 
deep  «  1  cubic  yard  —  21  bushels;  and  it  tilts 
with  a  spring  key-stick,  which  adjusts  itself 
as  the  horse  moves  forward ;  the  wheels  are 
ahottt  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  are  set  so  far 
>pan  as  to  conveniently  span  two  27-inch 
nda;cs;  it  weighs  8  cwt"  There  are  a  variety 
of  carts  peculiar  to  different  counties,  most  of 
which  are  described,  and  drawings  given,  in 
inf.  Z/iiifc.  vol.  i,  p.  159;  from  the  heavy  one- 
hoR«  cart  of  the  vicinity  of  London,  to  the 
li^ht  simple  Irish  or  Yarmouth  car,  as  well  as 
the  improved  car  first  introduced  into  Leices- 
tTRhire  by  Bakewell. 

The  cans  of  Pennsylvania  are  perhaps  un- 
nupassed  in  the  United  States  for  neatness 
sad  strength.  Either  one,  two,  or  three  horses 
are  used,  as  circumstances  may  require,  and 


broad  or  narrow  wheels,  but  the  former  are 
preferable  for  farm  work. 

CARTER.  An  inferior  sort  of  farm  servant, 
who  has  the  care  of  driving  and  foddering  the 
team.  He  should  always  be  chosen  as  steady, 
regular,  sober,  and  trustworthy  as  possible,  and 
be  perfectly  gentle  and  humane  in  his  disposi- 
tion. It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer 
to  have  a  carter  with  these  qualifications  ;  for 
otherwise  his  horses  may  be  ill-treated,  ne- 
glected, overworked,  or  overfed,  and  much 
fodder  wasted.  (Brit.  Hush,  vol.  i.  p.  170.)  Le- 
onard Mascal,  nearly  two  centuries  since,  told 
the  carter  of  his  day  to  "  have  patience  in  mo- 
derate useing  of  his  horses;  and  at  all  other 
times  he  ought  to  bear  a  love  alwayes  to  his 
cattel,  that  his  cattel  may  love  him,  not  fearing 
him  too  much ;  let  him  never  use  to  beat  them 
with  the  stock  of  his  whip,  but  whip  them  with 
the  lash,  and  use  them  to  the  sound  thereof, 
and  yet  not  often  for  dulling  of  them." 

CARTHAMU8,  or  8AFFL0WER  {Charthw- 
wua  tinctoriu»)t  an  annual  plant  cultivated  in 
Spain,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  for  its  flower, 
which  is  used  in  dyeing  silks,  dec.,  and  in 
making  rouge.    See  Saffbor-. 

CART  LODGE.  A  small  outhouse  for 
sheltering  carts  from  the  weather.  Farmers 
should  be  very  careful  to  place  their  carts,  Ac. 
under  proper  shelter,  when  out  of  use,  as  they 
will  last  much  longer  by  this  means  than  if 
left  exposed  in  the  yard  to  the  effects  of  the 
weather ;  for,  as  they  are  thus  sometimes  wet, 
and  sometimes  dry,  they  soon  rot,  and  become 
unfit  for  use.  The  dust  and  dirt  should  also 
be  constantly  washed  off  before  they  are  laid 
up.  There  are  some  excellent  observations  on 
the  necessity  of  care  in  the  preservation  of 
agricultural  implements  by  Mr.  Crosskill  of 
Beverley.  (Jpum,  of  Roy.  Jgr.  Soe.  vol.  ii.  p. 
150.)  He  advises  that  the  implements  should 
all  be  placed  under  the  care  of  one  workman 
on  the  farm,  who  should  be  encouraged  to  feel 
a  pride  in  showing  his  master's  implements  in 
fine  order. 

CARY'S  CATTLE  GAUGE.  An  instru- 
ment made  in  the  form  and  on  the  principle  of 
a  slider  rule,  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of 
live  cattle,  which  is  indicated  in  stones  of  8  lbs. 
and  14  lbs.  (See  Brit.  Hutb.  vol.  ii.  foot  note 
at  p.  893.) 

CASINGS.  A  provincial  term,  signifying 
dried  cow's  dung,  which  is  used  in  several 
parts  of  England  for  fuel. 
.  CASK.  A  vessel  of  capacity,  for  holding 
different  sorts  of  liquids,  or  other  matters. 
See  Bakwki.. 

CASSAVA.  See  Tapioca. 
CAST.  A  term  applied  to  a  swarm  or  flight 
of  bees  (see  Bsts);  and  to  poultry  when  they 
lose  their  feathers  or  moult  It  is  also  used  to 
denote  the  changing  of  the  hair  and  hoofs  of 
horses.  Horses  cast  or  shed  their  hair  at  least 
once  a  year.  Every  spring  they  cast  the  win- 
ter coat,  and  gain  a  summer  one ;  and  some- 
times in  the  end  of  autumn  they  put  on  their 
winter  hair,  in  case  they  have  been  ill-fed, 
curried,  or  clothed,  or  kept  in  a  cold  stable. 
Occasionally  they  cast  their  hoofs:  when  this 
happens,  let  them  be  turned  out  into  a  pas- 
ture. 
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CASTING.  The  operation  of  throwing  a' 
horse  down,  which  should  be  performed  with  ] 
great  care  on  straw.  Take  a  long  rope,  double 
it,  and  cast  a  knot  a  yard  from  the  bow;  put 
the  bow  about  his  neck,  and  the  double  rope 
betwixt  his  fore  legs,  about  his  hinder  pasterns, 
and  under  his  fetlocks :  when  you  have  done 
this,  slip  the  ends  of  the  rope  underneath  the 
bow  of  his  neck,  and  draw  them  quick,  and 
they  will  overthrow  him ;  then  make  the  ends 
fast,  and  hold  down  his  head. 

CASTING  A  COLT.  A  term  which  implies 
a  mare's  proving  abortive. 

CASTOl^l  OIL.  The  well  known  medi- 
cinal oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  or  beans 
of  the  PaXma  Christiy  a  plant  indigenous  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  cultivation  of  the  PaJ- 
ma  Chritti  and  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil 
is  extensively  carried  on  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  continues  on  the  increase. 
A  Single  firm  at  St  Louis  has  worked  up  18,500 
bushels  of  beans  in  four  months,  producing 
17,750  gallons  of  oil,  and  it  is  stated  that  600 
barrels  have  been  sold  at  $50  the  barrel.  This 
oil  may  be  prepared  for  burning,  machinery, 
soap,  &c^  and  is  also  convertible  into  stearin. 
It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  lard-oil. 

CASTRATION.  In  farriery,  a  term  signify- 
ing, in  regard  to  animals,  the  operation  of  geld- 
ing in  males,  and  spaying  in  females.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  at  any  age,  but,  in 
general,  the  earlier  the  better.  For  cattle,  be- 
tween two  and  eight  months ;  for  sheep,  before 
they  are  twenty-one  days  old ;  in  horses,  be- 
tween four  and  twelve  months. 

CAT  (Felit  catvs,  L.).  A  genus  of  animals 
comprising  twenty-one  species,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  class  as  the  lion  and  the  tiger. 
Though  originally  a  variety  of  the  wild  cat,  one 
of  the  most  ferocious  brutes,  this  animal  is 
now  domesticated.  The  former  inhabits  hollow 
trees,  especially  the  oaks  of  large  forests,  snd 
in  winter  retreats  to  the  deserted  holes  of  foxes 
and  badgers.  Its  skin  is  an  excellent  fur,  but 
by  no  means  compensates  the  damage  done  by 
wild  cats  to  game  and  poultry. 

The  domestic  cat,  when  suffered  to  retire  to 
thickets,  easily  returns  to  a  wild  state.  Its 
colour  is  uncommonly  diversified ;  but  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  are  the  reddish  Spanish  cat, 
and  that  of  Angora,  with  long  silken  hair.  A 
tame  cat  generally  attains  the  age  of  about 
twelve  years;  the  female  breeds  in  the  first 
year,  though  it  grows  till  eighteen  months  old ; 
she  usually  produces  from  four  to  six  blind 
kittens,  after  a  gestation  of  fifty-five  days;  and 
carefully  conceals  them,  apprehensive  of  the 
unnatural  voracity  of  the  male.  It  is  further 
remarkable,  that  the  female  also  has  been  ob- 
served to  devour  her  oflfspring,  when  it  hap- 
pened to  be  deformed  or  monstrous. 

The  flesh  of  animals  or  fish  is  the  most 
agreeable  food  to  cats;  for  they  partake  of 
vegetable  aliment  only  from  necessity.  As 
they  chew  with  difficulty,  frequent  drink  is  in- 
dispensably requisite  to  the  preservation  of 
their  health.  There  are,  however,  some  plants 
of  which  they  are  excessively  fond,  and  when 
indulged  with  them,  present  a  variety  of  whim- 
sical gesticulations ;  of  this  nature  is  the  vale- 
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rian  root,  and  the  herb  called  nep,  or  catmint, 
the  Nepeta  catariay  L.;  on  the  contrary,  they 
shun  other  vegetables  as  tlveir  mortal  enemies, 
for  instance,  the  common  rue,  or  Ruta  gravfo- 
lent,  L.  Any  substance  rubbed  with  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  perfectly  secure  from 
their  depredations :  for  the  communication  of 
this  useful  fact  in  domestic  life  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  C.  P.  Funke,  a  German  naturalist 

Cats  enjoy  a  warm  temperature  and  a  soft 
couch;  moisture  and  filth,  as  well  as  water  and 
cold,  are  equally  repugnant  to  their  natnre; 
hence  they  are  cotitinuaily  cleaning  themselves 
with  their  paws  and  tongue.  Another  pecu- 
liarity is  the  purring  of  these  animals,  when 
they  are  cajoled  or  flattered,  by  passing  the 
hand  over  their  backs ;  this  'singular  noise  is 
performed  by  means  of  two  elastic  membranes 
i  n  the  larynx,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe. 
Their  hair  is  so  electric  that  the  expanded  skin 
of  a  cat  makes  an  excellent  cushion  for  the 
glass  cylinder  or  globe  of  an  electrifying  ma- 
chine. 

The  flesh  of  cats  is  eaten  by  several  nations, 
but  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  said  to  be  poi- 
sonous. From  the  intestines  of  'these  animals 
are  manufactured^the  celebrated  Roman  chords 
for  covering  the  violin. 

They  are  manufactured  out  of  the  guts  of  rab- 
bits and  sheep  also ;  they  are  cleaned,  soakei 
in  water,  stretched  by  a  machine,  and  dried. 
The  name  catgut  comes  from  the  circumstance 
of  cats  being  used  as  food  in  many  parts  of 
Italy,  and  their  guts  applied  to  the  making  of 
strings.    (WUUch's  Dom,  Enryc) 

Several  species  of  the  ckX  kind  are  found  wild 
in  America.  Pr.  Harlan,  in  his  **  Fauna  Ame- 
ricana," describes  the  following : 

1.  The  Cougar  of  Bnffbn,  the  Pouma  of  some 
travellers,  vulgarly  called  the  jSmerican  Lion, 
This  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  without  a  mane 
or  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  Its  total  length  is 
about  three  feet  six  inches,  including  the  tail, 
which  is  over  two  feet  long.  The  body  is  long 
and  slender,  head  small,  legs  strong  and  shon, 
tail  long  and  trailing,  colour  grayish  about  the 
eyes,  hairs  within  the  ears  white  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow.  This  animal  inhabits  both  Ame- 
rican continents,  from  Paraguay  and  Brazil  to 
Canada.  Dr.  Harlan  thinks  the  Pennsyhania 
Cougar,  Pantktr  or  WUd-cat  a  variety  of  the 
Pouma*  The  ferocity  of  these  animals  is  fami- 
liarly known,  and  the  pioneers  often  sufier 
from  their  depredations  upon  pigs,  sheep, 
calves,  and  even  colts. - 

2.  The  Jaguar,  or  South  American  panther,  is 
also  met  with  in  the  southwestern  portions  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  occasionally  been 
found  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  North  American  panther,  being 
four  and  a  half  feet  long,  including  the  tail, 
the  length  of  which  is  two  feet  two  inches. 
Their  proportions  are  thick  and  clumsy.  The 
hairs  are  short,  strong,  compact,  silky.  The 
fur  yellowish,  and  covered  with  spots  either 
entirely  black,  or  yellow  encircled  with  black. 
Like  all  wild  cats  they  rove  by  night,  and  re- 
tire into  thick  swamps  by  day. 

3.  The  Spotted  MowUain  Cat,  the  FtU»  parda- 
h$  of  Linnaeus,  and  OceUt  of  BufiTon,  inhabits 
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Mexico  and  the  soath  western  parts  of  the 
TDited  8tate3,  though  it  has  not  been  found 
east  uf  the  Mississippi.  Its  general  colour  is 
gnj,  marked  with  large  fawn-coloured  spots, 
bordered  with  black,  forming  oblique  bands  on 
the  flanks.  It  is  about  two  feet  long  from  the 
end  of  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which 
measures  about  two  feet. 

4.  The  Canadian  Ljfxe^  or  FelU  CanadenaiM  of 
BofoD,  inhabits  the  Canadas,  Labrador,  &c. 
Its  tail  is  rery  short,  and  black  on  the  posterior 
half.  The  ears  are  terminated  by  a  small  tuA 
of  hairs.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  grayish, 
vith  yellowish  or  pale  brown  points  below, 
and  some  black  lines  on  the  head.  Total 
length  two  feet  three  inches,  the  include^  tail 
being  only  three  or  four  inches  long. 

5.  Another  species  of  wild  cat,  called  by  na- 
laralists  FeHt  rufa,  or  Red  Cat,  the  Chat-cervier 
of  farriers,  is  found  in  the  forests  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  This  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  common  lynx,  the  head  and  back  be- 
ing of  a  deep  red,  with  small  spots  of  blackish 
brovD,  throat  whitish,  breast  and  belly  of  a 
clear  reddish  white. 

6.  Another  lynx  of  large  size,  found  on  the 
northwestern  coast  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  has 
been  called  by  naturalists  Fdia  fatciata.  TJiis 
Dr.  Harlan  thinks  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Nuttall  in  his  Travels  in  Ar- 
kansas. Its  tail  is  very  short,  white,  with  the 
point  black.  The  ears  are  furnished  with  pen- 
cils of  bair»  and  black  externally.  The  fur 
is  veiy  thick,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  with 
stripes  and  points  above. 

7.  The  common  American  Mwntain  Cat  or 
Cotamownt  (FeUs  mtmtana),  has  been  also 
named  the  Mottntttin  Lynx  and  MUsittippi  Lynx, 
It  is  found  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  from 
New  York  to  Florida.  The  tail  is  very  short, 
and  in  colour  gray.  The  ears  are  destitute  of 
pencils  of  hair,  and  externally  blackish,  with 
whitish  or  yellow  spots  within.  Length  three 
or  four  feet  including  the  tail. 

6.  Another  species  has  been  foimd  on  the 
borders  of  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  in  size  about 
one  half  larger  than  the  domestic  cat,  the  tail 
being  only  two  inches  long.  It  is  the  Lynx 
ovcnc  or  Golden  Lynx  of4lafinesqne,  so  named 
from  its  clear,  bnlliant  yellow  colour.  It  is 
spotted  with  black  and  white.  The  ears  are 
ritbout  pencils. 

CATALPA  {Bignonia  catalpa),  A  shrub 
fTOwing  in  England  thirty  or  forty  feet  high ; 
iti  beautiful  pendulous  flowers  bloom  in  Au- 
%^^  It  has  a  peculiarly  large  bright  green 
leaf;  loTes  heat,  and  does  not  blow  in  wet 
fiuBiiiets.  It  is  tolerably  hardy;  easily  raised 
from  layers  or  seed. 

The  catalpa  is  an  American  tree  which  Mi- 
cbaaxsays  begins  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic 
Scases,  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  river, 
Mar  AagQsta,  Georgia,  and  west  of  the  AUe- 
flkaaies,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland,  be- 
tween the  35th  and  86th  degrees  of  latitude. 
Further  south  it  becomes  still  more  common, 
•■4  abcnnds  near  the  borders  of  all  the  rivers 
^rtich  empty  into  the  Mississippi,  or  which 
waier  West  Florida.  Michaux  expresses  sur- 
prise that  this  tree  should  not  have  been 
D'lvaUy  distribttled  in  the  lower  part  of  the 


Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  in  East  Florida, 
which  lie  so  near  the  countrj-  of  its  primitive 
growth.  This  is  the  more  strange  from  the 
fact  that  the  catalpa  manifests  a  ^Teat  tend- 
ency to  spread  itself  abroad  by  means  of  its 
winged  seeds,  and  has  in  so  many  instances 
left  the  vicinity  of  dwellings  where  it  was 
planted  as  a  shade  tree  and  mixed  with  the 
natives  of  the  forest  It  may,  fur  example,  Lc 
seen  along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
many  other  place?,  growing  wild. 

In  the  South  it  frequently  exceeds  fifty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches.  Its  ample  heart-shaped  leaves, 
clusters  of  rich  and  beautiful  flowers,  long 
bean-shaped  seed-pods,  and  wide  spreading 
summit,  give  a  strong  character  to  this  tree, 
which  diflers  from  all  others  in  the  fewness 
of  its  branches. 

That  the  catalpa  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth 
is  proved  by  the  distance  of  the  annual  con- 
centrical  circles.  Its  wood  is  of  a  grayish 
white  colour,  of  a  fine  texture,  very  light,  and 
very  brilliant  when  polished.  It  resembles  the 
butternut  wood,  with  the  exception  that  the 
butternut  wood  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  is  less 
durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Posts 
of  the  cataipa  perfectly  seasoned  have  been 
proved  to  be  very  lasting.  In  the  spring,  if  a 
bit  of  the  celli^ar  integument  of  the  bark  be 
removed,  a  very  oflensive  odour  is  exhaled. 
The  honey  collected  from  the  flowers  of  this 
tree  is  somewhat  poisonous,  its  efiects,  though 
less  alarming,  being  similar  to  those  produced 
by  eating  that  collected  by  bees  from  the  yellow 
jasmine  (Gre$elminum  nilidum). 

In  the  Southern  States  the  catalpa  is  called  . 
Catawba  tree,  after  the  name  of  the  Indian 
tribe  that  formerly  inhabited  a  large  part  of 
'the  country  from  which  the  tree  was  first  pro- 
cured. The  French  of  Upper  Louisiana  call 
it  Bois  Shavanon,  from  the  Shavanoa  or  Shaw- 
nee nation  which  once  existed  .in  West  Ten* 
nessee,  watered  by  the  Cumberland  river.  (Mi- 
chaux.) 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  catalpa  in  almost 
every  situation  in  tirhich  it  can  be  placed  in 
the  Middle  States,  and  the  adaptation  of  its 
wood  to  posts  and  other  useful  purposes,  make 
it  deserving  the  attention  of  the  farmer  wher- 
ever other  kinds  of  wood  are  scarce,  especially 
the  kinds  suitable  for  fences. 

CATABACT.  In  farriery,  a  disease  in  the 
eyes  of  horses,  in  which  the  crystalline  humour 
is  rendered  opaque,  a^d  the  vision  impeded  or 
destroyed.  The  only  certain  method  of  euro 
in  these  complaints  is  to  remove  the  lens  by 
means  of  extracting  or  couching.  By  the  first 
mentioned  operation,  an  incision  is  made  into 
the  eye,  and  the  opaque  lens  taken  out ;  by  the 
second,  it  is  depressed  by  the  point  of  a  couch- 
ing needle  thrust  into  the  eye,  and,  being  car 
Tied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  of  the 
eye  or  vitreous  humour,  it  is  left  tliere  to  be 
absorbed.  The  first  operation  is  the  more 
effective,  but  the  more  hazardous  of  the  two, 
owing  to  the  inflammation  which  succeeds. 
The  second  is  tedious  and  sometimes  fails,  but 
it  is  free  from  the  risk  of  inflammation. 

CATCH-WEED,  CLEAVERS,  or  GOOSE- 
GRASS   {Galium  Jparine^  Eng»  Fhr.  vol.  i.  p. 
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21).  PI.  10,  h,  A  weed  growiilg  in  hedges  and 
by  roadsides.    See  Hariff. 

CATCH-WOHK.  A  term  employed  in  irri- 
gation  for  the  works  for  throwing  the  water 
over  such  lands  as  lie  on  the  declivities  of  hills. 

CATCH-WORK  MEADOW.  That  sort  of 
meadow  which  is  formed  by  turning  the  water 
of  a  spring  or  small  rivulet  along  the  side  of  a 
hill  or  declivity,  so  as  to  water  the  lands  be- 
tween the  cut  or  main  carriage  and  the  original 
water-course,  which  in  this  case  becomes  the 
main  drain.   See  Irbioatioh .         » 

CATERPILLAR.  The  name  given  to  the 
larva  stale  of  butterflies  and  moths. 

The  natural  history  of  insects  so  universally 
destructive  as  caterpillars,  which  in  voracity 
are  only  inferior  to  locusts,  cannot  fail  to  inte- 
rest all,  whether  residents  of  town  or  country; 
and  it  is  evident  that  persons  acquainted  with 
the  precise  nature  and  habits  of  destructive 
insects,  their  times  and  seasons  of  multiplica- 
tion and  transformation,  must  be  enabled  to 
devise  the*  most  effectual  means  of  protection 
against  their  ravages.  Thanks  to  the  intelli- 
gent policy  and  liberal  patronage  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  the  most  exact  and 
valuable  information  upon  this  branch  of  the 
history  of  destructive  msects  has  been  placed 
before  the  public,  through  the  labours  of  the 
distinguished  American  entomologist,  Doctor 
Harris. 

Caterpillars  are  the  larvse  or  young  of  moths 
and  butterflies,  of  which.  Dr.  Harris  says,  500 
species  are  already  known  to  him  as  natives  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  he  thinks  there  may  be  as 
many  more  yet  undiscovered  in  the  limits  of 
that  state.  As  each  female  usually  lays  from  200 
to  500  eggs,  1000  different  kinds  of  butterflies 
and  moths  will  produce,  on  an  average,  300,000 
caterpillars.  If  one-half  of  this  number,  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  are  females,  they  will  give 
45,000,000  of  caterpillars  in  the  second,  and 
6,750,000,000  in  the  third  generation.  These 
data,  whilst  they  suffice  to  show  that  the  actual 
number  of  these  insects  existing  at  any  one 
time  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  numerical  cal- 
culation, explain  their  formidable  capacity  to 
destroy  vegetation.  Whilst  most  caterpillars 
feed  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  some  devour 
the  solid  wood  of  trees,  some  live  only  in  the 
pith  of  plants,  and  some  confine  themselves  to 
grains  and  seeds.  Certain  species  attack  wool- 
lens, furs,  and  other  animal  substances;  for 
even  leather,  meat,  wax,  flour,  and  lard  aflbrd 
nourishment  to  particular  kinds  of  caterpillars. 
"Some  species  herd  together  in  great  numbers, 
and  pass  the  early  period  of  their  existence  in 
society;  and  of  these  there  are  kinds  which 
unite  in  their  labours,  and  construct  tents  serv- 
ing as  a  common  habitation,  in  which  they  live, 
or  to  which  they  retire  occasionally  for  shelter. 
Others  pass  their  lives  in  solitude,  either  ex- 
posed to  the  light  and  air,  or  sheltered  in  leaves 
folded  over  their  bodies,  or  form  for  themselves 
silken  sheaths,  which  are  either  fixed  or  porta- 
ble. Some  make  their  abodes  in  the  stems  of 
plants,  or  mine  in  the  pulpy  substances  of 
leaves ;  and  others  conceal  themselves  in  the 
ground,  from  which  they  issue  only  w^hen  in 
search  of  food. 

*<  Caterpillars  usually  change  their  skins 
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about  four  times  before  they  come  to  their 
growth.  At  length  they  leave  off  eating  entirely, 
and  prepare  for  their  first  transformation.  Most 
of  them,  at  this  period,  spin  around  their  bodies 
a  sort  of  shroud  or  cocoon,  into  which  some 
interweave  the  hairs  of  their  own  bodies,  and 
some  employ,  in  the  same  way,  leaves,  bits  of 
wood,  or  even  grains  of  earth.  Other  caterpil- 
lars suspend  themselves,  in  various  ways,  by 
silken  threads,  without  enclosing  their  bodies 
in  cocoons;  and,  again,  there  are  others  which 
merely  enter  the  earth  to  undergo  their  trans- 
formations. 

"When  the  caterpillar  has  thus  prepared  it- 
self for  the  ap7)roaching  change,  by  repeated 
exertions  and  struggles  it  bursts  open  the  skin 
on  the  top  of  its  back,  withdraws  the  forepart 
of  its  body,  and  works  the  skin  backwards  till 
the  hinder  extremity  is  extricated.  Tt  then  no 
longer  appears  in  the  caterpillar  form,  but  has 
become  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  shorter  than  the 
caterpillar,  and,  at  first  sight,  apparently  with- 
out a  head  or  limbs.  On  close  examination, 
however,  there  may  be  found  traces  of  a  head, 
tongue,  an  tenns,wings,  and  legs,  closely  pressed 
to  the  body,  to  which  these  parts  are  cemented 
by  a  kind  of  varnisn.  Some  chrysalids  are 
angular,  or  furnished  with  little  protuberances ; 
but  most  of  them  are  smooth,  rounded  at  one 
end,  and  tapering  at  the  other  extremity.  While 
in  the  pupa  state,  these  insects  take  no  food, 
and  remain  perfectly  at  rest,  or  only  move  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  body  when  touched. 
After  a  while,  however,  the  chrysalis  begins  to 
swell  and  contract,  till  the  skin  is  rent  over  the 
back,  and  from  the  fissure  there  issues  the 
head,  antennae,  and  body  of  a  butterfly  or  rooifa. 
When  it  first  emerges  from  its  pupa  skin,  the 
insect  is  soft,  moist,  and  weak,  and  its  wings  are 
small  and  shrivelled ;  soon,  however,  the  wings 
stretch  out  to  their  full  dimensions,  the  super- 
fluous moisture  of  the  body  passes  off,  and  the 
limbs  acquire  their  proper  firmness  and  elas- 
ticity. 

"The  conversion  of  a  caterpillar  to  a  moth  or 
butterfly  is  a  transformation  of  the  most  com- 
plete kind.  The  form  of  the  body  is  altered, 
some  of  the  legs  disappear,  the  others  and  the 
antennae  become  much  longer  than  before,  and 
four  wings  are  acquired.  Moreover,  the  mouth 
and  digestive  organs  undergo  a  total  change; 
for  the  insect,  after  its  final  transformation,  is 
no  longer  fitted  to  subsist  upon  the  same  gross 
aliment  as  it  did  in  the  caterpillar  state:  its 
powerful  jaws  have  disappeared,  and  instead 
thereof  we  find  a  slender  tongue,  by  means  of 
which  liquid  nourishment  is  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  .of  the  insect,  and  its  stomach  becomes 
capable  of  digesting  only  water  and  the  honeyed 
juice  of  flowers. 

"Ceasing  to  increase  in  size,  and  destined  to 
live  but  a  short  time  after  their  final  tnu)Nfor- 
mation,  butterflies  and  moths  spend  this  brief 
period  of  their  existence  in  flitting  from  flo  ver 
to  flower  and  regaling  themselves  with  their 
sweets,  or  in  slaking  their  thirst  with  dew  or 
with  the  water  left  standing  in  puddles  aXter 
showers,  in  pairing  with  their  mates,  and  in 
laying  their  eggs;  after  which  they  die  a  natu- 
ral death,  or  fall  a  prey  to  their  numerous 
enemies. 
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"These  insects  belong  to  an  order  dalled  Ijk- 
nmrrxuA,  which  means  scaly  wing-s ;  for  the 
mealy  powder  with  which  iheir  wings  are  co- 
vered, vhen  seen  under  a  powerful  microscope, 
hfoand  to  consist  of  little  scales,  lapping  over 
each  other  like  the  scales  of  fishes,  and  im- 
piaDted  into  the  skin  of  the  wings  by  short 
stems.  The  body  of  these  insects  is  also  more 
or  less  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  scales, 
together  with  hair  or  down  in  some  species. 
The  tongne  consists  of  two  tubular  threads 
placed  side  by  side,  and  thus  forming  an  in- 
snnment  for  suction,  which,  when  not  in  use, 
U  rolled  up  spirally  beneath  the  head,  and  is 
ffiore  or  less  covered  and  concealed  on  each 
side  by  a  little  scaly  or  hairy  jointed  feeler. 
The  shoulders  or  wing-joints  of  the  fore-wings 
are  covered  on  each  side  by  a  small  triangular 
piece,  forming  a  kind  of  epaulette,  or  shoulder- 
cover;  and  between  the  head  and  the  thorax  is 
&  narrow  piece,  clothed  with  scales  or  hairs 
sloping  backwards,  which  may  be  called  the 
collar.  The  wings  have  a  few  branching  veins, 
generally  forming  one  or  two  large  meshes 
on  the  middle.  The  legs  are  six  in  number, 
ihoagh  only  (bur  are  used  in  walking  by  some 
buiterflies,  in  which  the  first  pair  are  very 
short,  and  are  folded  like  a  tippet  on  the  breast; 
and  the  feet  are  five-jointed,  and  are  terminated, 
each,  by  a  pair  of  claws. 

"It  would  be  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible, 
to  arrange  the  Lepidopterous  insects  according 
to  their  forms,  appearance,  and  habits,  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  because  the  caterpillars  of 
many  of  them  are  as  yet  unknown ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  found  expedient  to  classify  them 
mostly  according  to  the  characters  furnished 
by  them  in  the  winged  state. 

*We  may  first  ifivide  the  Lepidoptera  into 
three  great  sections,  called  butterflies,  hawk- 
moths,  and  moths,  corresponding  to  the  genera 
PapiUOf  SpkinXj  and  Phal^ma  of  Linnaeus. 

"The  butterflies  {PapUione$)  have  threadlike 
antennae,  which  are  knobbed  at  the  end ;  the 
fore-wings  in  some,  and  all  the  wings  in  the 
greater  number,  are  elevated  perpendicularly 
and  taroed  back  to  back,  when  at  rest ;  they 
ha\-c  generally  two  little  spurs  on  the  hind-legs, 
and  ihey  fly  by  day  only.  Their  caterpillars, 
when  about  to  transform,  suspend  themselves 
by  the  tail,  and  are  not  enclosed  in  cocoons. 

"The  hawk-moths  {Sphinges)  generally  have 
the  antennae  thickened  in  the  middle  and  taper- 
ing at  each  end,  and  most  often  hooked  at  the 
tip;  the  wings  arc  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  and  are  confined  together  by  a 
brlnlc  or  bunch  of  stiflT  hairs  on  the  shoulder 
of  each  hind-wing,  which  is  retained  by  a  cor- 
responding hook  on  the  under  side  of  each 
fore-wing.    All  the  wings,  when  at  rest,  are 
ffioTc  or  less  inclined  like  a  roof,  the  upper 
one^  covering  the  lower  wings :  there  are  two 
pairs  of  spurs  on  the  hind-legs.    A  few  fly  by 
tiiv,  bat  the  greater  number  in  the  morning 
aad  evening  twilight 

""In  the  moths  (Phalana)  the  antennae  are 
lather  knobbed  at  the  end  nor  thickened  in 
ihe  middle,  but  taper  from  the  base  to  the  ex- 
treiaiiy,  and  are  either  naked,  like  a  bristle,  or 
are  feathered  on  each  side.  The  wings  are 
confined  together  by  bristles  and  hooks,  the 
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first  pair  covering  the  hind-wings,  and  are 
more  or  less  sloping  when  at  rest;  and  there 
are  two  pairs  of  spurs  to  the  hind-legs.  These 
insects  fly  mostly  by  night." 

Among  American  destructive  caterpillars  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Harris,  are  the  larvse  of  those 
butterflies  called  Atterias,  seen  in  great  abun- 
dance upon  certain  flowers  in  the  month  of 
July — ^particularly  on  the  sweet-scented  phlox. 
These  flies,  which  are  of  a  black  colour  with  a  • 
double  row  of  yellow  dots  on  the  back,  la}' 
^heir  eggs,  in  this  and  the  following  month,  on 
various  umbeHate  plants,  placing  them  singly 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  leaves  and  stems. 
The  fly  is  large,  its  wings  expanding  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  inches.  The  hinder 
wings  are  tailed,  and  have  seven  blue  spots, 
with  an  eye-like  spot  of  an  orange  colour  near 
their  hinder  angle.  The  caterpillars  of  this 
tribe.  Dr.  Harris  has  found  on  various  garden 
vegetables  and  plants.such  as  the  carrot, parsley, 
celery,  anise,  dill,  caraway,  and  fennel ;  also 
upon  nightshade,  hemlock,  and  other  plants  of 
the  same  poisonous  family,  which,  he  observes, 
constituted  the  appropriate  food  for  these  in- 
sects, before  the  exotics  just  named  became 
abundant  and  furnished  them  in  greater  varie- 
ty and  profusion. 

"Their  injury  to  these  cultivated  plants," 
says  the  doctor,  "  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able ;  they  not  only  eat  the  leaves,  but  are 
particularly  fond  of  the  blossoms  and  young 
seeds.  I  have  taken  twenty  caterpillars  on  one 
plant  of  parsley  which  was  going  to  seed.  The 
eggs,  laid  in  July  and  August,  are  hatched 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  caterpillars  come  to 
their  growth  towards  the  end  of  September,  or 
the  beginning  of  October ;  they  then  suspend 
themselves,  become  chrysalids,  in  Which  state 
they  remain  during  the  winter,  and  are  not 
transformed  to  butterflies  till  the  last  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June  in  the  following 
year." 

"  I  know  of  no  method  so  effectual  for  de- 
stroying these  caterpillars  as  gathering  them 
by  hand  and  crushing  them.  An  expert  per- 
son will  readily  detect  them  by  their  ravages 
on  the  plants  which  they  inhabit ;  and  a  few 
minutes  devoted,  every  day  or  two,  to  a  care- 
ful search  in  the  garden,  during  the  season  of 
their  depredations,  will  suffice  to  remove  them 
entirely. 

"  In  Europe  there  are  several  kinds  of  cater- 
pillars which  live  exclusively  on  the  crucife- 
rous or  oleraceous  plants,  such  as  the  cabbage, 
broccoli,  cauliflower,  kale,  radish,  turnip,  and 
mustard;  and  oftentimes  do  considerable  injury 
to  them.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these  cater- 
pillars is  green,  and  that  of  the  butterflies  pro- 
duced from  them,  white.  They  belong  to  a 
genus  called  Pontia;  in  which  the  hind-wings 
arfe  not  scolloped  nor  tailed,  but  are  rounded 
and  entire  on  the  edges,  and  are  grooved  on 
the  inner  edge  to  receive  the  abdomen." 

In  the  northern  and  western  portions  of 
Massachusetts,  there  is  a  white  butterfly,  the 
wings  of  which  expand  about  two  inches.  This 
in  all  its  states  agrees  with  the  character  of 
the  European  insect  It  is  the  potherb  pontia 
{Pontia  oleraeea),  a  white  butterfly,  described 
by  Dr.  Harris  in  the  New  England  Parmer  in 
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1829  (page  402).  "About  the  last  of  May 
and  beginning  of  June,  it  is"  he  says,  "seen 
fluttering  over  cabbage,  radish*  And  turnip 
beds,  and  patches  of  mustard,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  eggs.  These  are  fastened  to 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  but  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  are  left  upon  one  leaf. 
The  eggs  are  yellowish,  nearly  pear-shaped, 
longitudinally  ribbed,  and  are  one  fifteenth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  They  are  hatched  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  they  are  laid,  and  the 
caterpillars  produced  from  them  attain  their 
full  size  when  three  weeks  old,  and  then  mea- 
sure about,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
Being  of  a  pale  greea  colour,  they  are  not 
readily  distinguished  from  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves  beneath  which  they  live.  They  do  not 
devour  the  leaf  at  its  edge,  but  begin  indiscri- 
minately upon  any  part  of  its  under-side, 
through  which  they  eat  irregular  holes.  When 
they  have  completed  the  feeding  stage,  they 
quit  the  plants,  and  retire  beneath  palings,  or 
the  edges  of  stones,  or  into  the  interstices  of 
walls,  where  they  spin  a  little  tuft  of  silk,  entan- 
gle the  horns  of  their  hindmost  feet  in  it,  and  then 
proceed  to  form  a  loop  to  sustain  the  forepart 
of  the  body  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position." 

The  next  day  after  attaching  itself  it  casts 
off  its  caterpillar  skin  and  becomes  a  chrysalis, 
sometimes  of  a  pale  green,  and  sometimes  of  a 
white  colour,  regularly  and  finely  dotted  with 
black.  The  chrysalis  state  lasts  eleven  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  comes  out  the  white- 
winged  butterfly.  The  chrysalids  produced 
from  an  autumnal  brood  of  t^ese  insects  sur- 
vive the  winter,  and  the  butterflies  from  them 
make  their  appearance  in  May  or  June.  ♦'  In 
gardens  or  fields  infested  by  the  caterpillars, 
boards,  placed  horizontally  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  will  be  resorted 
to  by  them  when  they  are  about  to  change  to 
chrysalids,  and  here  it  will  be  easy  to  find,  col- 
lect, and  destroy  them,  either  in  the  caterpillar 
or  chrysalis  state.  The  butterflies  also  may 
easily  be  taken  by  a  large  and  deep  bag-net  of 
muslin,  attached  to  a  handle  of  five  or  six  feet 
in  length ;  for  they  fly  low  and  lazily,  especially . 
when  busy  in  laying  their  eggs.  In  Europe 
the  caterpillars  of  the  white  butterflies  are 
eaten  by  the  larger  titmouse  {Panu  major),  and 
probably  our  own  titmouse  or  chickadee,  with 
other  insect-eating  birds,  will  be  found  equally 
useful,  if  properly  protected. 

**  We  have  several  kinds  of  small  six-footed 
butterflies,  some  of  which  are  found,  during 
the  greater  part  of  summer  in  the  fields  and 
around  the  edges  of  woods,  flying  low  and  fre- 
quently alighting,  and  oftentimes  collected  to- 
gether in  little  swarms  on  the  flowers  of  the 
clover,  mint,  and  other  sweet-scented  plants." 

The  heads  of  the  common  hop  are  frequently 
eaten  by  the  small  green  and  downy  caterpil- 
lars of  a  very  pretty  little  dusky  brown  butter- 
fly, to  which  Br.  Harris  has  given  the  name 
of  Hop-vine  Thecia  (Theda  humili). 

The  caterpillars  of  many  of  the  four-footed 
butterflies  are  spiny,  or  have  their  backs  armed 
with  numerous  projecting  points,  beset  all 
around  with  small  stiff  hairs,  and  sometimes 
long,  hard,  and  sharp  prickles  disposed  in 
Punches. 
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The  poplar,  the  willow,  and  the  elm  are  in- 
fested  with  caterpillars  in  great  numbers,  pro- 
duced  by  a  butterfly  called  the  Antiopa,  the 
wings  of  which  are  purplish  brown  aborc, 
with  a  buff-yellow  margin,  near  the  inner  side 
of  which  there  is  a  row  of  pale  blue  spots. 
The  wings  of  this  Antiopa  butterfly  expand 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches.  It  comes 
out  from  its  winter  retreats  with  the  first 
warmth  of  spring,  and  may  be  seen,  even  in 
Massachusetts,  sporting  in  warm  and  sheltered 
spots  at  the  beginning  of  March,  at  which  time 
its  wings  look  ragged  and  faded.  Wilson,  the 
ornithologist,  in  his  beautiful  lines  upon  the 
well  known  American  harbinger  of  spring— 
the  blue  bird — ^alludes  to  its  coming : 

**  Wben  firal  ibe  lone  butterfly  flite  on  the  win|." 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Antiopa  butterfly  are 
black,  minutely  doited  with  white,  with  a  row 
of  eight  dark,  brick-red  spots  on  the  top  of  the 
back.  When  fully  grown  they  measure  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  appear 
very  formidable  with  their  thorny  armature, 
doubtless  intended  to  defend  them  from  their 
enemies.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  they 
were  venomous,  and  capable  of  inflicting  dan- 
gerous wounds,  and  poplar  trees  about  dweil- 
ings  have  frequently  been  cut  down  from  fear 
of  these  worms.  "This  alarm  was  unfounded; 
for  although,*'  says  Dr.  Harris,  ♦*  there  are  some 
caterpillars  that  have  the  power  of  inflicting 
venomous  wounds  with  their  spines  and  hains 
this  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  the  Antiopa 
butterfly.  The  only  injury  which  can  be  laid 
to  their  charge,  is  that  of  despoiling  of  their 
foliage  some  of  our  most  ornamental  trees,  and 
this  is  enough  to  induce  us  to  take  all  proper 
measures  for  exterminating  the  insects,  shon 
of  destroying  the  trees  that  they  infest.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  them  in  such  profusion  on  the 
willow  and  elm,  that  the  limbs  bent  under  their 
weight;  and  the  long  leafless  branches  which 
they  had  stripped  and  deserted  gave  sufficient 
proof  of  the  voracity  of  these  caterpillars 
The  chrysalis  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with 
large  tawny  spots  around  the  tubercles  on  the 
back.  The  butterflies  come  forth  in  eleven  or 
twelve  days  after  the  insects  have  entered  upon 
the  chrysalis  state,  and  this  occurs^  in  the  b^ 
ginning  of  July.  A  second  brood  of  caterpil- 
lars is  produced  in  August,  and  they  pa^s 
through  all  their  changes  before  winter." 
.  There  is  a  species  of  caterpillar  which 
comes  from  a  butterfly  called  the  8emicolon 
(  Faneisa  interrogatiomi).  It  lives  on  the  Ame- 
rican^elm  and  lime  trees,  and  also  on  the  hop- 
vine;  and  on  this  last  they  sometimes  so 
abound  as  to  destroy  its  produce.  In  the  latter 
part  of  August  the  hop-vine  caterpillars  attain 
their  full  growth,  and  suspend  themselves  be- 
neath the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  and 
change  into  chrysalids.  "  This  fact,"  saysl>r. 
Harris,  "  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
destro3ring  the  insects  in  this  their  stationary 
and  helpless  stage,  at  some  loss,  however,  of 
the  produce  of  the  vines,  which,  when  the  in- 
sects have  become  chrysalids,  should  be  cnt 
down,  stripped  of  the  fruit  that  is  sufficiently 
ripened,  and  then  burnt.  There  is  probabljr 
an  early  brood  of  caterpillars  in  June  or  July 
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but  I  have  not  seen  any  on  the  hop-vine  before 
AagQst,  the  former  are  therefore  confined  to 
the  elm  and  other  plants  in  all  probability. 
Tht  caterpillar  is  brownish,  variegated  with 
pale  yellow,  or  pale  yellow  variegated  with 
brown,  with  a  yellowish  line  on  each  side  of 
the  body ;  the  head  is  mst-red,  with  two  blackish 
branched  spines  on  the  top ;  and  the  spines  of  the 
body  are  pale  yellow  or  brownish  and  tipped 
vith  black.  The  chiysaUs  is  ashen  brown» 
Tith  the  head  deeply  notched,  and  snrmounted 
bj  two  conical  ears,  a  long  and  thin  nose-like 
promiDence  on  the  thorax,  and  eight  silvery 
spots  on  the  bank.  The  chrysalis  state  usually 
lasts  from  eleven  to  fourteen  days;  but  the 
later  broods  are  more  tardy  in  their  transfoiv 
aiations,  the  butterfly  sometimes  not  appear- 
ing in  less  than  twen^'-six  days  after  the  change 
to  the  chrysalis.  Great  numbers  of  the  chrysa^ 
lids  are  annually  destroyed  by  little  maggots 
uithin  them,  which,  in  due  time  are  transformed 
to  tiny  four-winged  flies  {Pteromediu  vanesue), 
which  make  their  escape  by  eating  little  holes 
throogh  the  sides  of  the  chrysalis.  They  are 
ever  on  the  watch  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
caterpillars  of  this  butterfly,  and  arc  so  small 
as  easily  to  avoid  being  wounded  by  the  branch- 
ing spines  of  their  victims." 

The  semicolon  butterfly  which  produces  this 
caterpillar  expands  its  wings  from  two  and  a 
half  to  two  and  three-quarter  inches,  and  even 
more.  The  cok>ur  of  the  wings  is  orange«taw- 
ny  on  the  upper  sides,  with  black  spots  in  the 
middle.  The  under  sides  of  the  wings  in 
some  are  mstr>red,  in  others  reddish  white, 
with  a  pale  gold-coloured  semicolon  on  the 
aid^e  of  the  hinder  part,  which  last  gives  its 
specific  name. 

Aaoiher  species  of  caterpillar  living  upon 
the  hop,  also  proceeds  from  a  butterfly  having 
wings  of  an  orange-tawny  colour  on  the  upper 
side ;  the  hinder  wings  having  a  silvery  comma 
in  the  middle  of  the  under  side.  The  wings 
expand  from  3|  to  3|  inches.  This  comma 
butterfly,  as  it  is  called  {Vaneua  comimz),  re- 
sembles the  white  comma  of  Europe,  for  which 
it  has  probably  been  mistaken.  In  habits,  dec. 
die  American  comma  resembles  the  preced- 
iog  species. 

Among  American  caterpillars,  which  attract 
the  particular  notice  ot  the  farmer,  are  several 
appertaining  to  the  family  of  insects  called 
hawk-moths,  or  tphmgeSf  the  latter  name  having 
been  applied  by  Linnaeus,  from  a  fancied  re- 
iembiance  that  some  of  the  caterpillars,  when 
at  rest,  have  to  the  Egyptian  sphynx.  The 
auitude  of  these  caterpUlars  is  indeed  remark- 
able. Supporting  themselves  by  their  four  or 
six  hind  legs,  they  elevate  the  fore  part  of  the 
body,  and  remain  immovably  fixed  in  this 
posture  for  hours  together.  In  the  winged 
state,  the  true  ^tJuHgn  are  known  by  the  name 
of  humming-bird  moths,  from  the  sound  they 
make  in  flying,  and  hawk-moths  from  their 
habit  of  hovering  in  the  air  while  taking  their 
food.  They  may  be  seen  during  the  morning 
and  evening  twilight,  flying  with  great  swift- 
ness from  flower  to  flower.  Their  tongues, 
when  uncoiled,  are,  for  the  most  part,  exces- 
sively k>ng,  and  with  them  they  extract  the 
luHiey  from  the  blossoms  of  the  honeysuckle 


and  other  tubular  flowers,  while  on  the  wing. 
There  are  other  sphinges  which  fly  during  the 
daytime  only,  and  in  the  brightest  sunshine. 
Then  it  is  that  the  large  clear-winged  «e<ue 
make  their  appearance  among  the  flowers,  the 
fragrant  phlox  being  their  special  favourite. 
From  the  size  and  form  of  these  last,  their  fan- 
like tails,  brilliant  colours,  and  mode  of  taking 
their  food  whilst  poised  above  the  blossoms 
upon  rapidly  vibrating  wings,  they  might  readi* 
ly  be  mistaken  for  humming-birds.    {Harrv,) 

Among  the  caterpillars  of  the  sphinges,  is 
that  commonly  called  the  potato-worm,  a  large 
green  caterpillar,  with  a  kind  of  thorn  upon 
the  tail,  and  oblique  whitish  stripes  on  the  sides 
of  the  body.  "This  insect,  which  devours  the 
leaves  of  tiie  potato,  often  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  plant,  grows  to  the  thickness  of  the  fore- 
finger, and  the  length  of  three  inches  or  more. 
It  attains  its  full  size  from  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust to  the  first  of  September,  then  crawls  down 
the  stem  of  the  plant  and  buries  itself  in  the 
ground.  Here,  in  a  few  days,  it  throws  off  its 
caterpillar-skin,  and  becomes  a  chrysalis,  of  a 
bright  brown  colour,  with  a  long  and  slender 
tongue-case,  bent  over  from  the  head,  so  as  to 
touch  the  breast  only  at  the  end,  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  handlje  of  a  pitcher.  It  re- 
mains in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  below 
the  reach  of  frost,  and  in  the  following  sum- 
mer the  chrysalis-skin  bursts  open,  a  large  moth 
crawls  out  of  it,  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  mounting  upon  some  neighbouring 
plant,  waits  till  the  approach  of  evening  in- 
vites it  to  expand  its  untried  wings  and  fly  in 
search  of  food.  This  large  insect  has  gene- 
rally been  confounded  with  the  Carolina 
sphinx  {Sphinx  Carolina  of  Linnmus),  which 
it  closely  resembles.  It  measures  across  the 
wings  about  five  inches ;  is  of  a  gray  colour, 
variegated  with  blackish  lines  and  bands ;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  body  there  are  five  round, 
orange-coloured  spots  encircled  with  black. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  English  entomologista 
Sphinx  quinquemaculatuMj  the  five-spotted  sphinx. 
Its  tongue  can  be  unrolled  to  the  length  of  five 
or  six  inches,  but,  when  not  in  use,  is  coiled 
like  a  watch-springt  and  is  almost  entirely 
conc<ealed,  between  two  large  and  thick  feelers, 
under  the  head. 

*' Among  the  numerous  insects  that  infest  our 
noble  elms  the  largest  is  a  kind  of  sphinx, 
which,  from  the  four  short  horns  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  back,  I  have  named  Ceratomia 
qtuidricomis,  or  four-homed  ceratomia«  On  some 
trees  these  sphinges  exist  in  great  numbers, 
and  their  ravages  then  become  very  obvious ; 
while  a  few,  though  capable  of  doing  consider- 
able injury,  may  escape  notice  among  the  thick 
foliage  which  constitutes  their  food,  or  will 
only  be  betrayed  by  the  copious  and  regularly 
formed  pellets  of  excrement  beneath  the  trees. 
They  are  very  abundant  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  on  the  large  elms  which  sur« 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the 
common  in  Boston ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
August,  when  they  descend  from  the  trees  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  the  ground,  they  may 
often  be  seen  crawling  in  the  mall  in  consider- 
able numbers.  These  caterpillars,  at  this  period 
of  their  exist^nca,  are  about  three  inches  and 
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a  half  in  length,  are  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
with  seven  oblique  white  lines  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  and  a  row  of  little  notches,  like 
saw-teeth,  on  the  back."    {Harris,) 

The  grape-vine  suffers  from  the  ravages  of 
a  sphinx  caterpillar,  which,  not  content  with 
eating  the  leaves  alone,  in  their  progress  from 
leaf  to  leaf,  down  the  stem,  stops  at  every 
cluster  of  food,  nips  off  the  stalks  of  the  half- 
grown  grapes,  and  allows  these  to  fall  to  the 
ground  untasted.  I  hahre,  says  Dr.  Harris, 
gathered  tinder  a  single  vine  above  a  quart  of 
unripe  grapes  thus  detached  during  one  night 
by  these  caterpillars.  They  are  naked  and 
fleshy,  and  generally  of  a  pale-green  colour, 
(sometimes,  however,  brown),  with  a  row  of 
orange-coloured  spots  on  the  top  of  the  back, 
six  or  seven  oblique  darker  green  or  brown 
lines  on  each  side,  and  a  short  spine  or  horn 
on  the  hinder  extremity.  It  is  found  on  the 
vine  and  also  upon  the  creeper  in  July  and 
August.  When  fully  grown  it  descends  to  the 
ground,  conceals  itself  under  fallen  leaves, 
which  it  draws  together  by  a  few  threads  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  cocoon,  or  covers  itself  with 
grains  of  earth  and  rubbish  in  the  same  way, 
and  under  this  imperfect  cover  changes  to  a 
pupa  or  chrysalis,  to  reappear  in  the  winged 
state  in  the  month  of  July  of  the  following 
year.    See  Grapk-vins  Catskpillar. 

Among  this  section  of  insects,  naturalists 
have  placed  a  group,  many  of  which  in  the 
winged  state  bear  a  resemblance  to  bees, 
hornets,  wasps,  with  their  narrow  wings. 
They  fly  only  in  the  daytime,  and  frequently 
light  to  bask  in  the  sunshine.  Their  habits,  in 
the  caterpillar  state,  are  entirely  difierent  from 
those  of  the  sphinges ;  the  latter  living  ex- 
posed upon  plants  the  leaves  of  which  they 
devour,  while  the  caterpillars  of  the  (fgerean*^ 
as  they  are  called,  conceal  themselves  within 
the  stems  or  roots  of  plants,  and  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  wood  and  pitch.  (Har- 

The  ash  tree  suffers  very  much  from  the 
attacks  of  borers  of  this  kind,  which  perforate 
the  bark  and  sap-wood  of  the  trunk  from  the 
roots  upwards,  and  are  also  found  in  all  the 
branches  of  any  considerable  size.  The  trees 
thus  infested  soon  show  symptoms  of  disease, 
in  the  death  of  the  branches  near  the  summit ; 
and  then  the  insects  become  numerous,  the 
trees  no  longer  increase  in  size  and  height, 
and  premature  decay  and  death  ensue.  These 
borers  assume  the  chrysalis  form  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  the  chrysalids  may  be  seen  pro- 
jecting half  way  from  the  round  h^les  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree  in  this  and  the  following  month, 
during  which  time  their  final  transformation 
is  effected,  and  they  burst  open  and  escape 
from  the  shells  of  the  chrysalis  in  the  winged 
or  moth  state. 

"During  the  month  of  August,  the  squash 
and  other  cucurbitaceons  vines  are  frequently 
found  to  die  suddenly  doym  to  the  root  The 
cause  of  this  premature  death  is  a  little  borer, 
which  begins  its  operations  near  the  ground, 
perforates  the  stem,  and  devours  the  interior. 
It  afterwards  enters  the  soil,  forms  a  cocoon 
of  a  gummy  substance  covered  with  particles 
y£  earth,  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  and  comes 
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forth  the  next  summer  a  winged  insect  This 
is  conspicuous  for  its  orange-coloured  body, 
spotted  with  black,  and  its  hind  legs  fringed 
with  long  orange-coloured  and  black  hairs. 
The  hind  wings  only  are  transparent,  and  the 
fore  wings  expand  from  one  inch  to  one  inch 
and  a  half.  It  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  vines 
close  to  the  roots,  and  may  be  seen  flying 
about  the  plants  from  the  tenth  of  July  till  the 
middle  of  August.  This  insect,  which  may  be 
called  the  squash-vine  egeria,  was  first  de- 
scribed by  me  in  the  year  18S8,  under  the 
name  of  JEgeria  cucarbitie,  the  trivial  name  in- 
dicating the  tribe  of  plants  on  which  the  cater- 
pillar feeds.  See  New  England  Fartfwryjol. 
viii.  p.  33;  Dr.  Harris's  Diseourse  before  ik 
MauachtuetU  HorticuUvral  Society,  in  1832,  p. 
26 ;  and  SiUiman^t  Jountal,  yoL  xxxvi.  p.  310." 
(Harris.) 

The  pernicious  borer,  which,  daring  manj 
years  past  has  proved  so  very  destructive  to 
the  peach  trees  throughout  the  United  States, 
belongs  to  this  group  of  the  sphinx  family.  See 
Peach  Tree  Worm  and  Borer. 

In  Europe  there  is  a  species  bfageria  which 
has  long  been  known  to  inhabit* the  stems  of 
the  currant-bush.  There  is  an  American  in- 
sect, resembling  this,  found  in  the  cultivated 
currant-bush,  with  which  it  may  have  been  in- 
troduced from  Europe.  See  Curbaht-bubh 
Borer. 

Several  caterpillars  belonging  to  the  family 
of  tigeT'tnotka  are  very  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion, as,  for  example,  the  taU-nuirBh  caterpUlaT^ 
the  yellow  bear  caterpillar  of  our  gardens,  and 
the  faU  web^aterpillar.  These  well-known  in- 
sects are  covered  with  coarse  hairs,  spreading 
out  on  all  sides  like  the  bristles  of  a  bottle- 
brush.  .  They  creep  very  fast,  and  when  han- 
dled roll  themselves  almost  into  a  bafl.  Whea 
about  to  transform,  they  creep  into  the  chinks 
of  walls  and  fences,  or  hide  themselves  under 
stones,  logs,  or  fallen  leaves,  where  they  en- 
close themselves  in  rough  oval  cocoons,  made 
of  hairs,  plucked  from  their  own  bodies,  inter- 
woven with  a  few- silken  threads. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  ^rge,  a  species  of 
tiger-moth,  sometimes  make  great  devastation 
among  the  young  Indian  corn'  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States.  Their  ordinary  food  con- 
sists of  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  and  other 
herbaceous  plants.  It  appears  in  Massachu- 
setts, sometimes  in  large  swarms,  in  the  mondi 
of  October.  When  fully  grown  they  measure 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Their  co- 
lour is  a  dark  greenish-gray,  although  they 
appear  almost  black  from  the  multitude  of 
black  spots  with  which  they  are  dotted.  They 
have  three  longitudinal  stripes  of  fleshy  white 
on  the  back,  and  a  row  of  kidney-shaped  spots 
of  the  same  colour  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
The  warts  are  dark  gray,  each  one  producing 
a  thin  cluster  of  spreading  blackish  hairs.  The 
moth  into  which  this  caterpillar  is  finally  con- 
verted, has  flesh-coloured  wings  which  expand 
about  from  1 J  to  2  inches. 

Of  all  the  hairy  caterpillars  frequenting 
,  American  gardens,  there  are  none  so  common 
I  and  troublesome  as  that  which  Dr.'Harris  calU 
I  the  Ydlow  Tear,  "Like  most  of  its  genus,*'  he 
'  observes,  "  it  is  a  veiy  general  feeder,  devoup 
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ing  almost  all  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants,  with 
eqaal  relish,  from  the  broad-leaved  plantain  at 
the  door-side,  the  peas,  beans,  and  even  the 
flowers  of  the  garden,  and  the  com  and  coarse 
grasses  of  the  fields,  to  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 
the  carrant,  and  the  gooseberry,  which  it  does 
not  refuse  when  pressed  by  hunger.  This 
kind  of  caterpillar  varies  very  much  in  its 
colours;  it  is  perhaps  most  often  of  a  pale 
jellow  or  straw  colour,  with  a  black  line  along 
each  side  of  the  body,  and  a  transverse  line  of 
the  same  colour  between  each  of  the  segments 
or  rings,  and  is  covered  with  long  pale  yellow 
hairs.  Others  are  often  seen  of  a  rusty  or  brown- 
ish yellow  colour,  with  the  same  black  lines  on 
the  sides  and  between  the  rings,  and  they  are 
clothed  with  foxy  red  or  light  brown  hairs. 
The  head  and  ends  of  the  feet  are  ochre-yellow, 
and  the  under  side  of  the  body  is  blackish  in 
al!  the  varieties.  They  are  to  be  found  of  dif- 
ferent a^es  and  sizes  from  the  first  of  June  till 
October.  When  fully  grown  they  are  about 
tvo  inches  long,  and  then  creep  into  some  con- 
reoient  place  of  shelter,  make  their  cocoons, 
in  which  they  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state 
daring  the  winter,  and  are  changed  to  moths  in 
the  months  of  May  or  June  fallowing.  Some 
of  the  first  broods  of  these  caterpillars  appear 
to  come  to  their  growth  early  in  summer,  and 
are  transformed  to  moths  by  the  end  of  July  or 
the  beginning  of  August,  at  which  time  I  have 
repeatedly  taken  them  in  the  winged  state ;  but 
the  greater  part  pass  through  their  last  change 
in  June.  The  moth  is  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  white  miller,  and  is  often  seen 
about  houses.  Its  scientific  name  is  Jlrctia  Vir- 
finiroy  and,  as  it  nearly  resembles  the  insects 
commonly  called  ermine-moths  in  England, 
we  may  give  to  it  the  name  of  the  Virginia 
ermine-moth.  It  is  white,  with  a  black  point 
on  the  middle  of  the  fore-wings,  and  two  black 
dots  on  the  hind-wings,  one  on  the  middle  and 
the  other  near  the  posterior  angle,  much  more 
distinct  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side; 
there  is  a  row  of  black  dots  on  the  top  of  the 
back,  another  on  each  side,  and  between  these 
a  lon^tudinal  deep  yellow  stripe ;  the  hips  and 
thighs  of  the  fore-legs  are  also  ochre-yellow. 
It  expands  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches.  Having  been  much  troubled  with  the 
Toracicus  yellow  bears  in  the  little  patch,  (I 
cannot  call  it  a  garden,)  where  a  few  beans, 
and  other  vegetables,  together  with  some 
flowers,  were  cultivated,  I  required  my  children 
to  pick  off  the  caterpillars  from  day  to  day  and 
crush  them,  and  taught  them  not  to  spare  *  the 
pretty  white  millers,'  which  they  frequently 
found  on  the  fences,  or  on  the  plants,  laying 
their  golden  yellow  eggs,  telling  them  that, 
wiih  evefy  female  which  they  should  kill,  the 
egg%  from  which  hundreds  of  yellow  bears 
wooM  have  hatched,  would  be  destroyed.  In 
some  parts  of  France,  and  in  Belgium,  the 
people  arc  required  by  law  to  MieniiUr,  or  un- 
caterpillar,  their  gardens  and  orchards,  and  are 
punished  by  fine  if  they  neglect  the  duty. 
Altboa^  we  have  not  yet  become  so  prudent 
auid  pvbSic  spirited  as  to  enact  similar  regulap 
cioQSy  we  might  find  it  for  our  advantage  to 
ofier  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of  caterpil- 
lars ;  and  though  we  should  pay  for  them  by 


the  quart,  as  we  do  for  berries,  we  should  be 
gainers  in  the  end;  while  the  children,  whose 
idle  hours  were  occupied  in  the  picking  of 
them,  would  find  this  a  profitable  employment" 
{Harris.) 

«  The  saltnnarsh  caterpillar,  an  insect  by  far 
too  well  known  on  our  sea-board,  and  now 
getting  to  be  common  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  whither  it  has  probably  been  introduced, 
while  under  the  chrysalis  form,  with  the  salt 
hay  annually  carried  from  the  coast  by  our  in- 
land farmers,  closely  resembles  the  yellow 
bear  in  some  of  its  varieties.  The  history  of 
this  insect,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "forms  the  subject 
of  a  communication  made  by  me  to  the  '  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Massachusetts,'  in  the  year 
1S23,  and  printed  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
'Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository  and 
Journal/  with  figures  re  presenting,  the  insect 
in  its  different  stages.  At  various  times  and 
intervals  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  probably  before  it  also,  the  salt 
marshes  about  Boston  have  been  overrun  and 
laid  waste  by  swarms  of  caterpillars.  These 
appear  tawards  the  end  of  June,  and  grow 
rapidly  from  that  time  till  the  first  of  August 
During  this  month  they  come  to  their  full  size, 
and  begin  to  run,  as  the  phrase  is,  or  retreat 
from  the  marshes,  and  disperse  through  the 
adjacent  uplands,  often  committing  very  exten- 
sive ravages  in  their  progress.  Corn-fields, 
gardens,  and  even  the  rank  weeds  by  the  way- 
side afibrd  them  temporary  nourishment  while 
wandering  in  search  of  a  place  of  security 
from  the  tide  and  weather.  They  conceal 
themselves  in  walls,  under  stones,  in  hay- 
stacks and  mows,  in  wood-piles,  and  in  any 
other  places  in  their  way,  which  will  afibid 
them  ihe  proper  degree  of  shelter  during  the 
winter.  Here  they  make  their  coarse  hairy 
cocoons,  and  change  to  chrysalids,  in  which 
form  they  remain  till  the  following  summer, 
and  are  transformed  to  moths  in  the  month  of 
June.  In  those  cases  where,  from  any  cause, 
the  caterpillars,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  have 
been  unable  to  leave  the  marshes,  they  conceal 
themselves  beneath  the  stubble,  and  there 
make  their  cocoons.  Such,  for  the  most  part, 
is  the  course  and  duration  of  the  lives  of  these 
insects  in  Massachusetts;  but  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  two  broods  are  brought 
to  perfection  annually;  and  even  here  some 
of  them  ran  through  their  course  sooner,  and 
produce  a  second  brood  of  caterpillars  in  the 
same  season ;  for  I  have  obtained  the  moths 
between  the  16th  and  20th  of  May,  and  again 
between  the  1st  and  the  10th  of  August  Those 
which  were  disclosed  in  May  passed  the  winter 
in  the  chiysalis  form,  while  the  moths  which 
appeared  in  August  must  have  been  produced 
from  caterpillars  thaj  had  come  to  their  growth, 
and  gone  through  all  their  transformations 
during  the  same  summer.  This,  however,  in 
Massachusetts,  is  not  a  common  occurrence ; 
for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  insects  ap- 
pear at  one  time,  and  require  a  year  to  com- 
plete their  several  changes.  The  full-grown  ca- 
terpillar measures  one  inch  and  three-quarters 
or  more  in  length.  It  is  clothed  with  long 
hairs,  which  are  sometimes  black  and  some- 
times brown  on  the  back  and  forepart  of  the 
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body,  and  of  a  lifter  brown  colour  on  the 
sides.  The  hairs,  like  those  of  the  other 
Arctias,  grow  in  spreading  clusters  from  warts, 
which  are  of  a  yellowish  colour  in  (his  species. 
The  body,  when  stripped  of  the  hairs,  is  yel- 
low, shaded  at  the  sides  with  black,  and  there 
is  a  blackish  line  extending  along  the  top  of  the 
back.  The  breathing-holes  are  white,  and  very 
distinct  even  through  the  hairs.  These  cater- 
pillars, when  feeding  on  the  marshes,  are 
sometimes  overtaken  by  the  tide,  and  when 
escape  becomes  impossible,  they  roll  them- 
selves up  in  a  circular  form,  as  is  common 
with  others  of  the  tribe,  and  abandon  them- 
selves to  their  fate.  The  hairs  on  their  bodies 
seem  to  have  a  repelling  power,  and  prevent 
the  water  from  wetting  their  skins,  so  that  they 
float  on  the  surface,  and  are  often  carried  by 
the  waves  to  distant  places,  where  they  are 
thrown  on  shore,  and  left  in  winrows  with  the 
wash  of  the  sea.  After  a  little  time  most  of 
them  recover  from  their  half-drowned  condi- 
tion, and  begin  their  depredations  anew.  In 
this  way  these  insects  seem  to  have  spread 
from  the  places  where  they  first  appeared  to 
others  at  a  considerable  distance.  Although 
these  insects  do  not  seem  ever  entirely  to  have 
disappeared  from  places  where  they  have  once 
established  themselves,  they  do  not  prevail 
every  year  in  the  same  overwhelming  swarms ; 
but  their  numbers  are  increased  or  lessened  at 
irregular  periods,  from  causes  which  are  not 
well  understood.  These  caterpillars  are  pro- 
duced from  eggs,  which  are  laid  by  the  moths 
on  the  grass  of  the  marshes  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  are  hatched  in  seven  or  eight  days 
afterwards,  and  the  number  of  eggs  deposited 
by  a  single  female  is,  on  an  average,  about 
eight  hundred.  The  moths  themselves  vary  in 
colour.  In  the  males,  the  thorax  and  upper 
side  of  the  fore-wings  are  generally  white,  the 
latter  spotted  with  black ;  the  hind-wings  and 
abdomen,  except  the  tail,  deep  ochre-yellow, 
the  former  with  a  few  black  spots  near  the 
hind  margin,  and  the  abdomen  with  a  row  of 
six  black  spots  on  the  top  of  the  back,  two 
rows  on  the  sides^  and  one  on  the  belly ;  the 
under-side  of  all  the  wings  and  the  thighs  are 
deep  yellow.  It  expands  from  one  inch  and 
seven-eighths  to  two  inches  and  a  quarter.  The 
female  differs  from  the  male  either  in  having 
the  hind  wings  white,  instead  of  ochre-yellow, 
or  in  having  all  the  wings  ashen  gray  with  the 
usual  black  spots.  It  expands  two  inches  and 
three-eighths  or  more.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  male  moths  occur  with  the  fore- wings 
ash-coloured  or  dusky.  Professor  Peck  called 
this  moth  pteuderminea,  that  is,  false  ermine, 
and  this  name  was  adopted  by  me  in  my  com- 
munication to  the  *  Agricultural  Society.'" 
{Harris.^ 

In  oroer  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  the  aalt- 
marsh  caterpillars,  and  to  secure  a  fair  crop 
of  bay  when  these  insects  abound.  Dr.  Harris 
recommends  that  ^the  marshes  should  be 
mowed  early  in  July,  at  which  time  the  cater- 
pillars are  small  and  feeble,  and  being  unable 
to  wander  far,  will  die  before  the  crop  is  gar 
thered  in.  In  defence  of  early  mowing,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
grass  mat"  be  saved  in  those  meadows  where 
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the  caterpillars  have  multiplied  to  any  extent; 
and,  if  the  practice  is  followed  generally,  and 
continued  during  several  years  in  succession, 
it  will  do  much  towards  exterminating  these 
destructive  insects.  By  the  practice  of  late 
mowing,  where  the  caterpillars  abound,  a 
great  loss  in  the  crop  will  be  sustained,  im- 
mense numbers  of  caterpillars  and  grasshop- 
pers will  be  left  to  grow  to  maturity  and 
disperse  upon  the  uplands,  by  which  means 
the  evil  wHl  go  on  increasing  from  year  to 
year ;  or  they  will  be  brought  in  with  the  hay 
to  perish  in  our  bams  and  stacks,  where  there 
dead  bodies  will  prove  offensive  to  the  cattle, 
and  occasion  a  waste  of  fodder.  To  get  rid 
of  *the  old  fog*  or  stubble,  which  becomes 
much  thicker  and  longer  in  consequence  of 
early  mowing,  the  marshes  should  be  burnt 
over  in  March.  The  roots  of  the  grass  will 
not  be  injured  by  burning  the  stubble,  on  the 
contrary^  they  will  be  fertilized  by  the  ashes; 
while  great  numbers  of  young  grasshoppers, 
cocoons  of  caterpillars,  and  various  kinds  of 
destructiye  insects,  with  their  eggs,  concealed 
in  the  stubble,  will  be  destroyed  by  the  fire. 
In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  bene- 
fit arising  from  burning  the  stubble  has  lon^ 
been  proved ;  and  this  practice  is  getting  into 
favour  in  New  England.  ' 

**  The  caterpillars  of  all  the  foregoing  Are- 
tians  (or  harnessed  moths)  live  almost  entirely 
upon  herbaceous  plants;  those  which  follow 
(with  one  exception  only),  devour  the  leaves 
of  trees.    Of  the  latter,  the  most  common  and 
destructive  are  the  little  caterpillars  known  by 
the  name  of  fall  web-worms,  whose  large  iu'ebs, 
sometimes  extending  over    entire    branches 
with  their  leaves,  may  be  seen  on  our  native 
elms,  and  also  on  apple  and  other  fruit  trees, 
in  the  latter  part  pf  summer.    The  eggs,  from 
which  these  caterpillars  proceed,  are  laid  by 
the  parent  moth  in  a  cluster  upon  a  leaf  near 
the  extremity  of  a  branch ;  they  are  hatched 
from  the  last  of  June  till  the  middle  of  August, 
some  broods  being  early  and  others  late,  and 
the  young  caterpillars  immediately  begin  to 
provide  a  shelter  for  themselves,  by  covering 
the  upper  side  gf  the  leaf  with  a  web,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  united  labours  of  the  whole 
brood.    They  feed  in  company  beneath  this 
web,  devouring  only  the  upper  skin  and  pulpy 
portion  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  veins  and  lower 
skin  of  the  leaf  untouched.    As  they  increase 
in  size,  they  enlarge  their  web,  carr3'ing  it 
over  the  next  lower  leaves,  all  the  upper  and 
pulpy  parts  of  which  are  eaten  in  the  same 
way,  and  thus  they  continue  to  work  down- 
wards, till  finally  the  web  covers  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  branch,  with  its  dry,  brown,  and 
filmy  foliage,  reduced  to  this  unseemly  condi- 
tion by  these  little  spoilers.    These  caterpil- 
lars^ when  fully  grown,  measure  rather  more 
than  one  inch  in  length ;  their  bodies  are  more 
slender  than  those  of  the  other  Arctians,  and 
are  very  thinly  clothed  with  hairs  of  a  grayish 
colour,  intermingled  with  a  few  which   are 
black.    The  general  colour  of  the  body  is 
greenish  yellow  dotted  with  black ;  there  is  a 
broad  blackish  stripe  along  the  top  of  the 
back,  and  a  bright  yellow  stripe  on  each  side. 
The  warts,  from  w^hich  the  thin  bandies  of 
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spreading,  silky  hairs  proceed,  are  black  on 
ifae  back,  and  nist-yellow  or  orange  on  the 
sides.  The  head  and  feet  are  black.  I  have 
Dot  ohsenred  the  exact  length  of  time  required 
by  these  insects  to  come  to  maturity ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  August  and  during  the  month 
of  September  they  leare  the  trees,  disperse, 
and  wander  about,  eating  such  plants  as  hap- 
pen to  lie  in  their  course,  till  they  have  found 
suitable  places  of  shelter  and  concealment, 
There  they  make  their  thin  and  almost  trans- 
parent cocoons,  composed  of  a  slight  web  of 
silk  intermingled  with  a  few  hairs.  They  re- 
main in  the  cocoons  in  the  chrysalis  state 
thron^h  the  winter,  and  are  transformed  to 
moths  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  These 
moths  are  white,  and  without  spots ;  the  fore- 
thighs  are  tawny-jrellow,  and  the  feet  blackish. 
Their  vings  expand  from  one  inch  and  a 
qoarter  to  one  inch  and  three-«ighths. 

"Daring  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
there  may  be  found  on  apple  trees  and  rose- 
boshes,  and  sometimes  on  other  trees  and 
shnibs,  little  slender  caterpillars  of  a  bright 
vellow  colour,  sparingly  clothed  with  long  and 
fine  yellov  hairs  on  the  s^des  of  the  body,  and 
having  fonr  short  and  thick  brush-like  yellow- 
ish tufb  on  the  back,  that  is  on  the  fourth  and 
three  Moving  rings,  two  long  black  plumes  or 
pencils  extending  forwards  from  the  first  ring, 
and  a  single  plume  on  the  top  of  the  eleventh 
ring.  The  head,  and  the  two  little  retractile 
warts  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  rings  are  coral 
red;  there  is  a  narrow  black  or  brownish 
stripe  along  the  top  of  the  back,  and  a  wider 
dusky  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  body.  These 
pretty  caterpillars  do  not  ordinarily  herd  to- 
gether, bnt  sometimes  our  apple  trees  are 
Each  infested  by  them,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
^■Jmmer  of  1828.  When  they  have  done  eat- 
in?,  they  spin  their  cocoons  on  the  leaves,  or 
on  the  branches  or  trunks  of  the  trees,  or  on 
fences  in  the  vicinity.  The  chrysalis  is  not 
only  beset  with  little  hairs  or  down,  but  has 
three  oval  clusters  of  branny  scales  on  the 
back.  In  about  eleven  days  after  the  change 
•^  the  chrysalis  is  effected,  the  last  transforma- 
lion  follows,  and  the  insects  come  forth  in  the 
adult  state,  the  females  wingless,  and  the 
male^  with  large  ashen-gray  wings,  crossed 
bT  wavy  darker  bands  on  the  upper  pair,  on 
which,  moreover,  is  a  small  black  spot  near 
*«  tip,  and  a  minute  white  crescent  near  the 
t^ater  hind  angle.  The  body  of  the  male  is 
^mall  and  slender,  with  a  row  of  little  tufts 
aiong  the  back,  and  the  wings  expand  one 
lach  and  three-eighths.  The  females  are  of  a 
lighter  gray  colour  than  the  males,  their  bodies 
Si"  Tery  thick,  and  of  an  oblong  oval  shape, 
8M,  though  seemingly  wingless,  upon  close 
«amjiation  two  little  scales,  or  stinted  wing- 
Kts,  can  be  discovered  on  each  shoulder. 
These  females  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  top  of 
Q«:r  cocoons,  and  cover  them  with  a  large 
quantity  of  frothy  matter,  which  on  drying  be- 
comes white  and  brittle.  Different  broods  of 
^  insects  appear  at  various  times  in  the 
<^rse  of  the  summer,  but  the  greater  number 
Cflttfi  to  maturity  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  laX" 
i»  part  of  August,  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tonber;  and  these  eggs  are  not  hatched  till 
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the  following  summer.  The  name  of  this 
moth  is  Orgyia*  leucottigmoy  the  white-marked 
Orgyia  or  tussock-moth.  It  is  to  the  eggs  of 
this  insect  that  the  late  Mr.  B.  H.  Ives,  of  Sa^ 
lem,  alludes,  in  an  article  on  <  insects  which 
infest  trees  and  plants,'  published  in  Hovey's 
*  Gardener's  Magazine.'  Mr.  Ives  states,  that 
on  passing  through  an  apple  orchard  in  Feb- 
ruary, he  'perceived  nearly  all  the  trees 
speckled  with  occasional  dead  leaves,  adher- 
ing so  firmly  to  the  branches  as  to  require 
considerable  force  to  dislodge  them.  Each 
leaf  covered  a  small  patch  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  eggs,  united  together,  as  well  as  to 
the  leaf,  by  a  gummy  and  silken  fibre,  peculiar 
to  the  moth.*  In  March,  he  'visited  the  same 
orchard, -and,  as  an  experiment,  cleared  three 
trees,  from  which  he  took  twenty-one  bunches 
of  eggs.  The  remainder  of  the  trees  he  left 
untouched  until  the  tenth  of  May,  when  he 
fotmd  the  caterpillars  were  hatched  from  the 
egg,  and  had  commenced  their  slow  but  sure, 
ravages.  He  watched  them  from  time  to 
time,  until  many  branches  had  been  spoiled 
of  their  leaves,  and  in  the  autumn  were  en- 
tirely destitute  of  fruit ;  while  the  three  trees, 
which  had  been  stripped  of  the  eggs,  were 
flush  with  foliage,  each  limb  withput  exception 
ripening  its  fruit.'  These  pertinent  remarks 
point  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
suggest  the  proper  remedy  to  be  used  against 
the  ravages  of  these  insects." 

In  the  New  England  States  there  is  found  a 
tussock  or  vaporer  moth,  seemingly  the  same 
as  the  Orgyia  antiquaf  the  antique  or  rusty  vap 
porer-moth  of  Europe,  from  whence,  possibly 
its  eggs  may  have  been  brought  with  imported 
fruit  trees,  for  a  description  of  which,  and 
other  tussock  moths,  see  Dr.  Harris's  treatise, 
and  also  Mr.  Abbott's  work  on  the  insects  of 
Georgia.  Also  communications  by  MissDix 
to  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  62. 

"To  this  group  of  hairy  caterpillars  belong 
those  which  swarm  in  the  unpruned  nurseries 
and  neglected  orchards  of  the  slovenly  and  im« 
provident  husbandman,  and  hang  their  many- 
coated  webs  upon  the  wild  cherry  trees  that 
are  suffered  to  spring  up  unchecked  by  the 
way-side,  and  encroach  upon  the  borders  of 
our  pastures  and  fields.  The  eggs  from  which 
they  are  hatched  are  placed  around  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  forming  a  wide  kind  of  ring  or 
bracelet,  consisting  of  three  or  four  hundred 
eggs,  in  the  form  of  short  cylinders,  standing  on 
their  ends  close  together,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  brownish  water-proof  varnish. 
The  caterpillars  come  forth  with  the  unfolding 
of  the  leaves  of  the  apple  and  cherry  tree,  dur* 
ing  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  beginoing  of 
May.  The  first  signs  of  their  activity  appear 
in  the  formation  of  a  little  angular  web  or  tent, 
somewhat  resembling  a  spider's  web,  stretched 
between  the  forks  of  the  branches  a  little  be- 


•  Tlilt  name  to  derived  fk>om  a  word  wblcb  alirntflee  to 
Htretch  out  the  lianda,  and  it  ta  applted  to  ibia  kind  of 
moth  00  account  of  ita  retting  with  tbe  fore-le|;a  ex- 
tended. Tbe  Oermana  eall  theae  mothe  BtrukfUseigB 
Sfinntr^  tbe  French  pauu  AemhiM,  and  tbe  Engligh  va- 
porer-moibe,  the  latter  probably  becauae  the  malea  are 
Been  flying  about  oeientaiioualy,  or  vaporing,  by  day, 
when  moat  other  motbi  keep  concealed. 
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low  the  cluster  of  eggs.  Under  the  shelter  of 
'  these  tents,  in  making  which  they  all  work  to- 
gether, the  caterpillars  remain  concealed  at  all 
times  when  not  engaged  in  eating.  In  crawl- 
ing from  twig  to  twig  and  from  leaf  to  leaf, 
they  spin  from  their  mouths  a  slender  silken 
thread,  which  is  a  clue  to  conduct  them  back 
to  their  tents ;  and  as  they  go  forth  and  return 
in  files,  one  after  another,  their  pathways  in 
time  become  well  carpeted  with  silk,  which 
serves  to  render  their  footing  secure  during 
their  frequent  and  periodical  journeys  in  va- 
rious directions  to  and  from  their  common 
habitation.  As  they  increase  in  age  and  size 
they  enlarge  their  tent,  surrounding  it  from 
time  to  time  with  new  layers  or  webs,  till  at 
length  it  acquires  a  diameter  of  eight  or  ten 
inches.  They  come  out  together  at  certain 
stated  hours  to  eat,  and  all  retire  at  once  when 
their  regular  meals  are  finished;  during  bad 
weather,  however,  they  fast,  and  do  not  venture 
'  from  their  shelter.  These  caterpillars  are  of  a 
kind  called  lackeyt  in  England,  and  livr^t  in 
France,  from  the  party-coloured  livery  in 
which  they  appear.  ,When  fully  grown  they 
measure  about  two  inches  in  length.  Their 
heads  are  black;  'extending  along  the  top  of 
the  back  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  a  whitish 
line,  on  each  side  of  which,  on  a  yellow  ground, 
are  numerous  short  and  fine  crinkled  black  lines, 
that  lower  down  become  mingled  together,  and 
form  a  broad  longitudinal  black  stripe,  or  rather 
a  row  of  long  black  spots,  one  on  each  ring,  in 
the  middle  of  each  of  which  is  a  small  blue 
spot;  below  this  is  a  narrow  wavy  yellow  line, 
and  lower  still  the  sides  are  variegated  with 
fine  intermingled  black  and  yellow  lines,  which 
are  lost  at  last  in  the  general  dusky  colour  of 
the  under  side  of  the  body ;  on  the  top  of  the 
eleventh  ring  is  a  small  blackish  and  hairy 
wart,  and  the  whole  body  is  very  sparingly 
clothed  with  short  and  soft  hairs,  rather  thicker 
and  longer  upon  the  sides  than  elsewhere.  The 
foregoing  description  will  serve  to  show  that 
these  insects  are  not  the  same  as  either  the 
Neustria  or  the  camp  lackey  caterpillars  of 
Europe,  for  which  they  have  been  mistaken. 
From  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June  they  begin 
to  leave  the  trees  upon  which  they  have  hither- 
to lived  in  company,  separate  from  each  other, 
wander  about  a  while,  and  finally  get  into  some 
crevice  or  other  place  of  shelter  and  make  their 
cocoons.  These  are  of  a  regular  long  oval 
form,  composed  of  a  thin  and  very  loosely 
wov^nweb  of  silk,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
filled  with  a  thin  paste,  that  on  drying  is 
changed  to  a  yellow  powder,  like  flour  of  sul- 
phur in  appearance.  Some  of  the  caterpillars, 
either  from  weakness  or  some  other  cause,  dn 
not  leave  their  nests  with  the  rest  of  the  swarm, 
but  make  their  cocoons  there,  and  when  the 
webs  are  opened  these  cocoons  may  be  seen 
intermixed  with  a  mass  of  blackish  grains, 
like  gunpowder,  excreted  by  the  caterpillars 
daring  their  stay.  From  fourteen  to  seventeen 
days  after  the  insect  has  made  its  cocoon  and 
changed  to  a  chrysalis,  it  bursts  its  chrysalis 
skin,  forces  its  way  through  the  wet  and  sofk- 
ened  end  of  its  cocoon,  and  appears  in  the 
-'inged  or  miller  form.  Many  of  them,  bow- 
er, are  unable  to  finish  their  transformations 
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by  reason  of  weakness,  especially  those  re- 
maining in  the  webs.  Most  of  these  will  be 
found  to  have  been  preyed  upon  by  Utile  mag- 
gots living  upon  the  fat  within  their  bodies, 
and  finally  changing  to  small  four-winged  ich- 
neumon wasps,  which  in  due  time  pierce  a  hule 
in  the  cocoons  of  their  victims,  and  escape  iuut 
the  air. 

"The  moth  of  our  American  lackey-cater- 
pillar is  of  a  rusty  or  reddish  brown  coluur, 
more  or  less  mingled  with  gray  on  the  middle 
and  base  of  the  fore- wings,  which,  besides,  are 
crossed  by  two  oblique,  straight,  dirty  while 
lines.  It  expands  from  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
to  one  inch  and  a  half  or  a  little  more. 

"The  moths  appear  in  great  numbers  in  July, 
flying  about  and  often  entering  houses  by  night 
At  this  lime  they  lay  their  eggs,  selecting  the 
wild  cherry  in  preference  to  all  other  trees  for 
this  purpose,  and  next  to  these  apple  trees,  ihe 
extensive  introduction  and  great  increase  of 
which  in  this  country  afibrd  an  abundant  and 
tempting  supply  of  food  to  the  caterpillars  in 
the  place  of  the  native  cherry  trees  that  for- 
merly, it  would  seem,  sufliced  for  tlieir  nourish- 
ment. These  insects,  because  they  are  the 
most  common  and  most  abundant  in  all  parti 
of  our  country,  and  have  obtained  such  noto- 
riety that  in  common  language  they  are  almost 
exclusively  known  among  us  by  the  name  of 
the  caterpillargf  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  or- 
chard. Where  proper  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  destruction  of  them,  they  prevail  to 
such  an  extent  as  almost  entirely  to  strip  the 
apple  and  cherry  trees  of  their  foliage,  by  their 
attacks  continued  during  the  seven  weeks  of 
their  life  in  the  caterpillar  form.  The  trees,  in 
those  orchards  and  gardens  where  they  have 
been  sufifered  to  breed  for  a  succession  of  years, 
become  prematurely  old  in  consequence  of  the 
efi[brts  they  are  obliged  to  make  to  repair,  at  ao 
unseasonable  time,  the  loss  of  their  foliage,  and 
are  rendered  unfruitful,  and  consequently  un- 
profitable. But  this  is  not  all;  these  perni- 
cious insects  spread  in  every  direction  from 
the  trees  of  the  careless  and  indolent  to  those 
of  their  more  careful  and  industrious  neigh- 
bours, whose  labours  are  thereby  gteatlj'  in- 
creased, and  have  to  be  followed  up  year  after 
year  without  any  prospect  of  permanent  relict 

"  Many  methods  and  receipts  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  insects  have  been  published  and 
recommended,  but  have  failed  to  exterminate 
them,  and  indeed  have  done  but  little  to  lessen 
their  numbers.  Mr.  Lowel  has  justly  said  that 
'  the  great  difficulty  is  the  neglect  to  do  any 
thing,  till  after  the  caterpillars  have  covered 
the  trees  with  their  nests.  Then  the  labours 
of  the  sluggard  commence,  and  one  tree,  let 
his  receipt  be  ever  so  perfect  and  powerful, 
will  cost  him  as  much  time  and  labour  as  ten 
trees  would  have  required  three  weeks  sooner.* 
The  means  to  be  employed  may  be  stated  uuder 
three  heads.  "  The  first  is,  the  collection  and 
destruction  of  the  eggs.  These  should  be 
sought  for  in  the  winter  and  early  part  of  the 
spring,  when  there  are  no  leaves  on  the  trees. 
They  are  easily  discovered  at  this  time,  and 
may  be  removed  with  the  thumb-nail  and  fore- 
finger. Nurseries  and  the  lower  limbs  of  large 
trees  may  thus  be  entirely  cleared  of  eggs  dur- 
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JDg  a  few  visits  made  at  the  proper  season. 
U  a  liberal  bouDty  for  Ihe  collection  of  the 
eggs  were  to  be  offered,  and  continued  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  these  destructive  caterpil- 
lars woald  be  nearly  exterminated  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  Under  the  second  bead  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  most  approved  plans  for  destroy- 
ing the  caterpillars  after  they  are  hatched,  and 
have  begun  to  make  their  nests  or  tents.  It  is 
veil  known  that  the  caterpillars  come  out  to  feed 
irice  during  the  day  time,  namely,  in  the  fore- 
noon and  afternoon,  and  that  they  rarely  leave 
their  nests  before  nine  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
tom  to  (hem  again  at  noon.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  season„while  the  nests  are  small, 
and  the  caterpillars  young  and  tender,  and  at 
those  hours  when  the  insects  are  gathered  toge- 
ther within  their  common  habitation,  they  may 
be  eflectaally  destroyed  by  crushing  them  by 
hand  in  the  nests.  A  brush,  sonjewhat 
like  a  bottle-brnsh,  fixed  to  a  long  handle,  as 
recommended  by  the  late  Colonel  Pickering,  or, 
for  ihe  want  thereof,  a  dried  mullein  head  and 
its  stalk  fastened  to  a  pole,  will  be  useful  to  re- 
more  ihe  nests,  with  the  caterpillars  contained 
therein,  from  those  branches  which  are  too 
high  to  be  reached  by  hand.  Instead  of  the 
bmsh,  ve  may  use,  with  nearly  equal  success, 
a  small  mop  or  sponge,  dipped  as  often  as  ne- 
cessary into  a  pailful  of  reiuse  soap-suds,  ley, 
strong  white-wash,  or  cheap  oil.  The  mop 
should  be  thrust  into  the  nest  and  turned  round 
a  liule,  so  as  to  wet  the  caterpillars  with  the 
liquid,  which  will  kill  every  one  that  it  touches. 
These  means,  to  be  effectual,  should  be  em- 
ployed during  the  proper  hours,  that  is,  early 
in  the  morning,  at  mid-day,  or  at  night,  and  as 
soon  in  the  spring  as  the  caterpillars  begin  to 
make  (heir  nests ;  and  they  should  be  repeated 
as  often,  at  least,  as  once  a  week,  till  the  insects 
leave  the  trees.  Early  attention  and  perseve- 
rance in  the  use  of  these  remedies  will,  in 
time,  save  the  farmer  hundreds  of  dollars,  and 
abundance  of  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment, besides  rewarding  him  with  the  grateful 
sight  of  the  verdanf  foliage,  snowy  blossoms, 
and  rich  fruits  of  his  orchard  in  their  proper 
seasons.  Under  the  third  head,  I  beg  leave  to 
urge  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  to  de- 
clare war  against  these  caterpillars,  a  war  of 
citcrmination,  to  be  waged  annually  during 
ihc  month  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June. 
Let  every  able-bodied  citizen,  who  is  the  owner 
6f  an  apple  or  cherry  tree,  cultivated  or  wild, 
•^ithin  oar  border,  appear  on  duty,  and  open 
the  campaign  on  the  first  washing-day  in  May, 
axmed  and  equipped  with  brush  and  pail,  as 
above  directed,  and  give  battle  to  the  common 
enemy;  and  let  every  housewife  be  careful  to 
reserve  for  use  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, strong  waste  soap-suds,  after  every  week- 
ly wash,  till  the  liveried  host  shall  have  de- 
camped from  their  quarters,  and  retreated  for 
the  season.  If  every  man  is  prompt  to  his 
<5aty,  I  vemiure  to  predict  that  the  enemy  will 
be  completely  conquered  in  less  time  than  it 
will  lake  to  citerminaie  the  Indians  in  Florida. 
''Anoiher  caterpillar,  whose  habits  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  preceding,  is  now  and  then 
met  wiih,  in  Massachusetts,  upon  oak  and  wal- 
nut trees,  and  more  rarely  still  upon  apple  trees. 
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According  to  Mr.  Abbot,  '  it  is  sometimes  so 
plentiful  in  Virginia  as  to  strip  the  oak-trees 
bare.'  It  may  be  called  ClUiocampa  tylvatica, 
the  tent-caterpillar  of  the  forest.  With  us  It 
comes  to  its  full  size  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  of  June,  and  then  measures  about 
two  inches  in  length."    (^Harris.) 

Those  who  wish  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  cater- 
pillar tribe  against  which  such  incesi>ant  war 
is  waged  both  in  country  and  town,  wherever  a 
tree  or  a  plant  is  foiind,  will  meet  with  abun- 
dant information  in  Dr.  Harris's  Treatise  upon 
Insects  destructive  to  vegetation. 
'  Some  others  of  the  caterpillar  tribe  will  be 
found  noticed  under  the  several  heads  of  Case- 

BEAaSKS,    or    BaSXST-WOBMS,   CraRAKT-BUSH 

Borsd,CutwormCatsrpillar,Liav-roi.lsbs, 
Applitrbe  and  Nursert  Caterpillars,  Oak 
AND  Walnut  Caterpillars,  Hop-vine  and 
Grape-vine  Caterpillars,  Locust  Tree 
and  other  caterpillars  infesting  hickory  and 
elm  trees, &c., Turpentine  Moth,  infesting  the 
fir  and  pine,  caterpillars  living  upon  rceth^Jlagt, 
and  other  a^ua^tr/^/ants,  Span  worms,  Loopkrs, 
or  Geometers,  among  which  are  the  insects 
commonly  called  canker  tvomui  Grease-moth 
Caterpillars,  &c. 

CATKIN.  A  name  given  to  such  amenta- 
ceous flowers  as  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
chaffy  scales  and  flowers,  dispersed  along 'a 
slender  thread-like  axis  or  rachis,  hanging 
downward,  in  the  form  of  a  rope  or  cat's  tail. 
It  is  the  male  flower  of  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce them,  as  the  birch,  beech,  pine,  fir,  poplar, 
walnut,  hazel,  &c.  ^  They  drop  as  soon  as  the 
pollen  is  shei 

CATMINT,  or  NEP  {Nepeta  eataria.  Smithy 
vol.  iii.  p.  70).  This  is  a  common  plant,  grow- 
ing in  borders  of  fields  and  in  moist  places, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  grows  a  yard 
high,  with  broad  whitish  leaves,  and  white 
flowers,  not  unlike  mint.  The  plant  has  a 
strong  and  rather  unsavoury  smell.  It  is  easi- 
ly recognised  by  its  hoary,  square,  and  erect 
stalks;  its  leaves  slightly  indented  on  the 
edges,  of  a  whitish-green  on  their  outside,  and 
almost  pe^ect  white  underneath;  and  its  flowers 
growing  in  spiked  clusters  around  the  stalk  at 
certain  distances.  Cats  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  rolling  upon  this  plant,  and  they  chew  it 
eagerly.  This  has  obtained  for  it  the  familiar 
name  of  catmint. 

CAT'S-FOOT.  A  term  sometimes  provin- 
cially  applied  to  ground-ivj^. 

CAT*9-MILK.  A  common  name  for  the 
plant  wartwort,  which  see. 

CAT'S-TAIL,  or  TIMOTHY  GRASS 
(Phleum  pralentey  PI.  5,  k).  This  grass  flou- 
rishes best  in  moist  deep  loams.  Perennial, 
native  of  Britain.  At  the  time  of  flowering, 
in  the  end  of  June,  Sinclair  found  the  produce 
per  acre  was,  from  a  clayey  loam,  40,837  lbs. ; 
of  nutritive  matter  1595  lbs.  This  is  a  great 
'  American  grass,  and  is  called  timothy  from  Mr. 
Timothy  Hanson,  who  first  introduced  its  seeds 
into  Maryland.  Seeds  ripe  in  July.  It  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  early  feed,  but  its  pro- 
duct of  aftermath  is  poor.    See  Grasses. 

Timothy  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  grasses  known  to  American  farmers 
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Mixed  in  the  field  with  red  clover,  it  affords 
excellent  hay.  The  seed  is  usually  sown  in 
the  autumn,  among  and  immediately  after 
wheat,  and  rye,  though  it  succeeds  very  well 
when  sown  in  the  spring  at  the  same  time 
clover  is  sown.  The  clover  dies  out  after  the 
second  year,  leaving  the  ground  in  possession 
of  the  timothy,  which  requires  a  good  soil  and 
is  considered  an  exhausting  crop  to  land. 

The  smaller  Meadow  Cai*9-4aii  (PkUum  tmniM). 
Indigenous  to  England,  on  tenacious  soils. 

The  LiUbout-jointed  Cat*p4ail  Gran  (Phleum 
nodosum).  Perennial;  native  of  Britain,  but 
rare ;  found  on  a  clayey  soil  at  Woburn.  Flow- 
ers in  beginning  of  July.  Seeds  ripe  at  the 
end  of  the  same  month. 

Purple-stalked  Cat's-taU  Grass  (PW«*m  hoeh- 
meri).  Indigenous  and  perennial ;  grows  best 
on  a  sandy  loam.    Flowers  in  July. 

In  the  New  England  States  timothy,  or  P, 
pratensef  is  called  herd^s  grass,  a  name  applied 
in  the  Middle  States  exclusively  to  the  Agrostis 
vulgaris  or  red-top,  a  kind  of  grass  so  very  un- 
popular among  Pennsylvania  farmers,  that  in 
selecting  clover  and  other  grass  seeds,  they 
reject  all  samples  containing  herd's  grass. 

CATTLE.  Under  this  head  I  propose  to 
include  the  ox  tribe,  Bovida,  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, having  teats  or  mammae;  these  are  of  the 
order  Ruminuniia,  or  ruminating,  or  cud-chew- 
ing animals.  Of  this  tribe  there  are  eight  spe- 
cies : — 1.  Bos  una  or  Juroch,  the  ancient  bison ; 
9.  B,  bison,  the  bison,  or  American  buffalo;  3. 
B.  moschatus,  or  musk  ox ;  4.  B,  frontalis,  or 
gayal ;  6.  B,  grunniens,  or  grunting  ox ;  6.  jB. 
caffer,  or  buffalo  of  southern  Africa ;  7.  B.  bu- 
bulus,or  common  buffalo;  8.  B.taurus,  or  com- 
mon domestic  ox.  That  the  ox  has  been  do- 
mesticated, and  in  the  service  of  man  from  a 
very  remote  period,  is  quite  certain.  We  learn 
from  Gen,  (iv.  20.)  that  cattle  were  kept  by  the 
early  descendants  of  Adam.  Preserved  by 
Noah  from  the  flood  waters,  the  original  breed 
of  our  present  oxen  must  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  «f  Mount  Ararat ;  and  from 
♦Jience,  dispersing  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
altering  by  climate,  by  food,  and  by  cultivation, 
originated  the  various  breeds  of  modern  ages. 
That  the  value  of  the  ox  tribe  has  been  in  all 
ages  and  climates  highly  appreciated,  we  have 
abundant  evidence.  The  natives  of  Egypt, 
India,  and  of  Hindostan  seem  alike  to  have 
placed  the  cow  amongst  their  deities;  and, 
judging  by  her  usefulness  t9  all  classes,  no 
animal  could  perhaps  have  been  selected  whose 
value  to  mankind  is  greater.  Of  the  old  race 
of  British  cattle,  some  remains  of  which  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  Chillingham  Park,  in  North- 
umberland, in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity,  and 
in  one  or  two  other  places  in  Ghreat  Britain, 
improved  by  judicious  or  accidental  crossings, 
came  most  of  oiir  modem  breeds..  GeorgtJ 
CuUey,  in  his  valuable  work  on  cattle,  de- 
scribes these  aboriginals  as  being  of  a  creamy 
white,  with  black  muzzles,  white  horns  with 
black  tips  bending  upwards.  The  cows  weigh- 
ing from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  stone.  They 
hide  for  a  week  or  ten  days  their  calves,  in 
ome  sequestered  place ;  and  these,  when  they 

»  disturbed,  put  their  heads  to  the  ground, 

d  lie  close  like  a  hare.  Their  wildness  pre- 
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vents  the  introduction  of  them  into  any  situ- 
ation not  surrounded  by  stone  walls ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  wont  to  be  killed  by 
the  keepers  was  by  a  rifle  ball.  See  also  two 
excellent  papers  by  Dr.  Knox  on  the  wild  ox 
of  Scotland  (Quart.  Joum.  of  Agr.  "fol.  ix.  p. 
367) ;  and  on  the  ox  tribe,  in  connection  with 
the  white  cattle  of  the  Hamilton  and  Chilling- 
ham  breeds,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  (IWi 
p.  614). 

In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth  cattle  are 
employed  for  their  labour,  for  their  milk,  and 
for  food.  In  southern  Africa  they  are  as  mnch 
the  associates  of*  the  Caffres  as  the  horse  is  of 
the  Arab.  They  share  his  toils,  and  assist  him 
in  tending  his  herds  ;  they  are  even  trained  to 
battle,  in  which  they  become  fierce  and  cou- 
rageous. In  central  Africa  the  proudest  ebony 
beauties  are  to  be  seen  on  their  backs.  They 
have  drawn  the  plough  in  all  ages ;  in  Spain 
they  still  trample  out  the  corn ;  in  India  raise 
the  water  from  the  deepest  wells  to  irrigate  the 
thirsty  soils  of  Bengal.  When  Ceesar  invaded 
England  they  constituted  the  chief  riches  of 
its  inhabitants  (Ceesar,  lib.  v.  c.  10) ;  and  they 
yet  form  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  estimate 
of  that  country's  at>ounding  riches.  Accord- 
ing to  the  eatimate  of  Mr.  Youatt,  to  whom  in 
this  and  other  articles  on  live  stock  I  am  so 
much  indebted  {On  Cattle,  p.  9),  it  would  seem 
that  1,600,000  head  of  cattle  are  consi^ed  to 
the  butcher  every  year  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  value  of  the  entire  national  stock 
of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  he  is  of 
opinion,  amounts  to  nearly  120,000,000^.  ster 
ling.  An.  excellent  paper  on  the  origin  and 
natural  history  of  the  domestic  ox  and  its  allied 
species,  by  Professor  Wilson  {Quart.  Joum.  of 
Agr,  vol.  ii.  p.  177),  may  be  consulted  wiih 
advantage  by  those  who  wish  for  more  infor- 
mation on  this  head. 

The  breeds  of  cattle  in  England  are  remark- 
able for  their  numerous  varieties,  caused  by 
the  almost  endless  crossings  of  one  breed  with 
another,  oflen  producing  varieties  of  the  most 
mongrel  description,  and  which  are  rather  dif- 
ficult to  describe.    I  will  in  this  place  touch 
upon  the  principal  varieties;  and  in  these  we 
should,  in  looking  for  the  chief  points  of  excel- 
lence, regard,  as  Mr.  Youatt  well  'observes, 
''wide  and  deep  girth   about  the   heart  and 
lungs ;  and  not  only  about  these,  but  above  the 
whole  of  the  ribs  must  we  have  both  depth  and 
roundness:  the  hooped  as  well  as    the   deep 
barrel  is  essential.    The  beast  should  also  be 
ribbed  home;  there  should  be  little  space  be- 
tween the  ribs  and  the  hips.    This  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  fattening  ox,  but  a  largeness  and 
drooping  of  the  belly  is  excusable  in  the  cow. 
It  leaves  room  for  the  udder,  and  if  it  is  also 
accompanied  by  swelling  milk-veins,  it  gene- 
rally indicates  her  value  in  the  dairy.     This 
roundness  and  depth  of  the  barrel,  however,  is 
most  advantageous  in  proportion  as  it  is  found 
behind  the  point  of  the  elbow,  more  than  be- 
tween the  shoulders  and  legs;  or  Iodv  down 
between  the  lesjs,  than  upwards  towards  the 
withers ;  for  it  diminishes  the  heaviness  beff>r#», 
and  the  comparative  bulk  of  the  coarser  parts 
of  the  animal,  which  is  always  a  very  greai 
consideration. 
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I* The  loins  sboald  be  wide,  for  these  are  the 
prime  parts ;  they  should  seem  to  extend  far 
along  the  back ;  and  although  the  belly  should 
not  han^  down,  the  flanks  should  be  round  and 
deep,  the  hips  large,  without  being  ragged, 
round  rather  than  wide,  and  present,  when 
handled,  plenty  of  muscle  and  fat;  the  thighs 
fall  and  long,  and,  when  viewed  from  behind, 
close  together ;  the  legs  short,  for  there  is  al- 
most an  inseparable  connection  between  length 
of  leg  and  lightness  of  carcass,  and  shortness 
of  leg  and  propensity  to  fatten.  The  bones  of 
the  legs  and  of  the  frame  generally  should  be 
small,  but  not  too  small ;  small  enough  for  the 
well-known  accompaniment,  a  propensity  to 
fatten ;  small  enough  to  please  the  consumer, 
but  not  so  small  as  to  indicate  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution and  liability  lo  disease.  Finally,  the 
hide,  the  most  important  thing  of  all,  should  be 
thin,  but  not  so  thin  as  to  indicate  that  the  ani- 
mal can  endnfe  no  hardships, movable,  mellow, 
but  not  too  loose,  and  particularly  well  covered 
with  fine  and  soft  hair." 

On  the  points  by  which  live  stock  are  judged, 
some  very  excellent  papers  have  appeared  in 
the  EiHn.  Quart.  Jmtm.  of  Jgr.,  by  Mr.  James 
Dickson,  cattle-dealer  of  Edinburgh.  He  very 
truly  observes  (voL  v.  p.  159),  that,  **  were  an 
ox  of  fine  symmetry  and  high  condition  placed 
before  a  person  not  a  judge  of  live  stock,  his 
opinion  of  its  excellences  would  be  derived 
from  a  very  limited  view,  and  consequently 
from  only  a  few  of  its  qualities.  He  might 
observe  and  admire  the  beautiful  outline  of  its 
fignre,  for  that  would  strike  the  most  casual 
observer.  He  might  be  pleased  with  the  tint 
of  its  colours,  the  plumpness  of  its  body,  and 
the  smoothness  and  glossiness  of  its  skin.  He 
might  be  even  delighted  with  the  gentle  and 
complacent  expression  of  its  ^tountenance ; — 
all  these  properties  he  might  judge  of  by  the 
eye  alone.  On  touching  the  animal  with  the 
hand,  he  could  feel  the  softness  of  its  body, 
t^ccasioned  by  the  fatness  of  the  flesh.  But  no 
man  not  a  judge  could  rightly  criticise  the  pro- 
perties of  an  ox  farther.  He  could  not  possibly 
discover  without  tuition  those  properties  which 
had  chiefly  conduced  to  produce  the  high  con- 
dition in  which  he  saw  the  ox.  He  would 
hardly  believe  that  a  judge  can  ascertain  merely 
br  the  eye,  from  its  general  aspect,  whether  the 
ox  were  in  good  or  bad  health;  from  the  colour 
of  its  skin,  whether  it  were  of  a  pure  or  cross 
breed;  from  the  expression  of  its  countenance, 
whether  it  were  a  quiet  feeder ;  and  from  the 
natare  of  its  flesh,  whether  it  had  arrived  at 
siatarity.  The  discoveries  made  by  the  hand 
nC  a  judge  might  even  stagger  his  belief.  He 
eoold  scarcely  conceive  that  the  hand  can  feel 
a  hidden  property.  The  touch,  which  of  all 
tests  is  the  most  surely  indicative  of  fine  qua- 
lity of  flesh  and  of  disposition  to  fatten,  can 
find  whether  that  flesh  is  of  the  moSt  valuable 
idnd ;  and  it  can  foretell  the  probable  abundance 
of  fat  in  the  interior  of  the  carcass.  In  short, 
a  jodg^e  alone  can  discriminate  between  the 
TeSaiire  values  of  the  different  points,  or  appre- 
ciate the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  points  of 
an  ox-  These  *poinit^  are  the  parts  of  an  ox 
br  which  it  is  judged.*'  The  first  point  to  be 
ascertaisied  in  examining  an  ox,  is  the  purity 


of  its  breed,  whatever  Aal  breed  may  be ;  for 
that  will  give  the  degree  of  the  disposition  to 
fatten  of  the  individuals  of  that  breed.  The 
purity  of  the  breed  may  be  ascertained  from 
several  marks:  the  colour  or  colours  of  the 
skin  of  a  pure  breed  of  cattle,  whatever  iho^e 
colours  are,  are  always  definite.  The  colour 
of  the  bald  skin  on  the  nose  and  round  the  eyes, 
in  a  pure  breed,  is  always  definite,  and  without 
spots.  This  last  is  an  essential  point.  When 
horns  exist,  they  should  be  smooth,  small,  ta- 
pering, and  sharp-pointed,  long  or  short,  ac- 
cording to  the  breed,  and  of  a  white  colour 
throughout  in  some  breeds,  and  tipped  with 
black  in  others.  The  shape  of  the  horn  is  a 
less  essential  point  than  tlie  colour.  Applying 
these  remarks  on  the  different  breeds  in  Scot- 
land, as  illustrations  of  the  point  which  we 
have  been  considering,  we  have  the  definite 
colours  of  white  and  red  in  the  short-horns. 
The  colour  is  either  entirely  white  or  entirely 
red,  or  the  one  or  the  other  predominates  in 
their  mixture.  The  skin  on  the  nose  and 
around  the  eyes  is  uniformly  of  a  rich  cream 
colour.  The  Ayrshire  breed,  in  its  purity,  is 
also  distinguished  by  the  red  and  white  colour 
of  the  skin,  but  always  mixed,  and  the  mixture 
consists  of  spots  of  greater  or  smaller  size  not 
blended  together.  The  colour  of  the  skin  on 
the  nose  and  around  the  eye  is  not  definite,  but 
generally  black  or  cream-coloured.  In  other 
points,  these  two  celebrated  breeds  differ  from 
one  another  more  than  in  the  characters  which 
I  have  just  described.  In  the  West  Highland, 
Angus,  and  Galloway  breeds,  the  colour  of  the 
skin  of  the  nose  and  around  the  eyes  is  indica- 
tive of  the  pure  blood  of  black-coloured  cattle, 
bat  a  cream-coloured  nose  may  frequently  be 
observed  amongst  the  other  colours  of  skin. 
The  characters  above  given  will  certainly 
apply  to  the  purity  of  the  blood  in  the  short* 
horn  and  Ayrshire  breeds,  if  not  to  the  West 
Highlanders. 

"The  second  point  to  be  ascertained  in  an  ox 
is  the  form  of  its  carcass,  k  is  found  that  the 
nearer  the  section  of  the  carcass  of  a  fat  ox, 
taken  longitudinally  vertical,  transversely  ver- 
tical, and  horizontally,  approaches  to  the  figure 
of  a  parallelogram,  the  greater-quantity  of  flesh 
will  it  carry  within  the  same  measurement. 
That  the  carcass  may  fill  up  the  parallelogram 
as  well  as  its  rounded  form  is  capable  of  filling 
up  a  right-angled  figure,  it  should  possess  the 
following  configuration : — ^The  back  should  be 
straight  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail. 
The  tail  should  fall  perpendicularly  from  the 
line  of  the  back.  The  buttocks  and  twist  should 
be  well  filled  out.  The  brisket  should  project 
to  a  line  dropped  from  the  middle  of  the  neck. 
The  belly  should  be  straight  longitudinally,  and 
round  laterally,  and  filled  at  the  flanks.  The 
ribs  should  be  round,  and  should  project  ho- 
rizontally, and  at  right  angles  to  the  back. 
The  hooks  should  be  wide  and  flat;  and  the 
rump,  ft*om  the  tail  to  the  hooks,  should  also 
be  filled  and  well  filled.  The  quarter  from  the 
itch-bohe  to  the  hook  should  be  long.  The  loin 
bones  should  be  long,  broad,  and  flat,  and  well 
filled ;  but  the  epace  betwixt  the  hooks  and  the 
short  ribs  should  be  rather  short  and  well 
1  arched  over,  with  a  thickness  of  beef  between 
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the  hooks.  A  long  hollow  from  the  hooks  to  | 
the  short  ribs  indicates  a  weak  constitution  and 
an  indifferent  thriver.  From  the  loin  to  the 
shoulder-blade  should  be  nearly  of  one  breadth, 
and  from  thence  it  should  taper  a  little  to  the 
front  of  the  shoulder.  The  neck-vein  should 
be  well  filled  forward  to  complete  the  line  from 
the  neck  to  the  brisket  The  covering  on  the 
shoulder-blade  should  be  as  full  out  as  the  but- 
tocks. The  middle  ribs  should  be  well  filled, 
to  complete  the  line  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
buttocks  along  the  projection  of  the  outside  of 
the  ribs ;  these  constitute  all  the  pointt  which 
are  essential  to  a/at  ox. 

**  The  first  of  the  pointt  in  judging  of  a  lean 
ox,  is  the  nature  of  the  bone.  A  round  thick 
bone  indicates  both  a  slow  feeder  and  an  in- 
ferior description  of  flesh.  A  flat  bone,  when 
seen  on  a  side  view,  and  narrow  when  viewed 
either  from  behind  or  before  the  animal,  indi- 
cates the  opposite  properties  of  a  round  bone. 
The  whole  bones  in  the  carcass  should  bear  a 
small  proportion  in  bulk  and  weight  to  the 
flesh,  the  bones  being  only  required  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  flesh.  The  texture  of  the  bone 
should  be  small-grained  and  hard.  The  bones 
of  the  head  should  be  fine  and  clean,  and  only 
covered  with  skin  an$l  muscle,  and  not  with 
lumps  of  fat  and  flesh,  which  always  give  a 
heavy-headed,  dull  appearance  to  an  ox.  The 
fore-arm  and  hock  should  also  be  clean  and 
full  of  muscle,  to  endure  travelling.  Large 
joints  indicate  bad  feeders.  The  neck  of  an 
ox  should  be,  contrary  to  that  of  the  sheep, 
small  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  middle 
of  the  neck.  A  full,  clear,  and  prominent  eye 
is  another  point  to  be  considered,  because  it  is 
a  nice  indication  of  good  breeding.  It  is  al- 
ways attendant  on  fine  bone:  the  expression 
of  the  eye  is  an  excellent  index  of  many  pro- 
perties in  the  ox.  A  dull,  heavy  eye  clearly 
indicates  a  slow  feeder.  A  rolling  eye,  show- 
ing much  while,  is  expressive  of  a  restless 
capricious  disposition,  which  is  incompatible 
M'iih  quiet  feeding.  A  calm,  complacent  ex- 
pression of  eye  and  face  is  strongly  indicative 
of  a  sweet  and  patient  disposition,  and  of 
course  kindly  feeling.  The  eye  is  frequently 
a  faithful  index  of  the  state  of  health.  A  cheer- 
ful clear  eye  accompanies  good  heahh :  a  con- 
stantly dull  one  proves  the  probable  existence 
of  some  internal  lingering  disease;  the  dull- 
ness of  eye,  however,  arising  from  internal 
disease  is  quite  different  in  character  from  a 
natural  or  constitutional  phlegmatic  dullness. 

"The  state  of  the  skin  is  the  next  point  to  be 
ascertained ;  the  skin  affords  what  is  techni- 
cally and  emphatically  called  the  touch — a  cri- 
terion second  to  none  in  judging  of  the  feeding 
properties  of  an  ox.  The  touch  may  be  good 
or  bad,  fine  or  harsh,  or,  as  it  is  oilen  termed, 
hard  or  mellow.  A  thick,  firm  skin,  which  is 
generally  covered  with  a  thick-set,  hard,  short 
hair,  always  touches  hard,  and  indicates  a  bad 
feeder.  A  thin,  meager,  papery  skin,  covered 
with  thin,  silky  hair,  being  the  opposite  of  the 
one  jus^  described,  does  not,  however,  afford  a 
good  touch.  Such  skin  is  indicative  of  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  though  of  good  feeding 
properties.  A  perfect  touch  will  be  found  with  | 
a  thick,  loose  skin,  floating,  as  it  were,  on ' 
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a  layer  of  soft  fat,  yielding  to  the  least  press- 
ure, and  springing  back  to  the  finger  like  a 
piece  of  soft,  thick,  chamois  leather,  and  cover- 
ed with  thick,  glossy,  soft  hair.    It  is  not  un- 
like a  bed  of  fine  soft  moss,  and  hence  such  a 
skin  is  not  unfrequently  styled  'mossy.'    A 
knowledge  of  touch  can  only  be  acquired  bf 
long  practice ;  but  after  having  acquired  it,  it 
is  of  itself  a  suflicient  means  of  judging  of  the 
feeding  quality  of  an  ox,  because,  when  present, 
the  properties  of  symmetrical  form,  fine  bone, 
sweet  disposition,  and  purity  of  blood  are  the 
general  accompaniments.    These  are  the  es- 
sential points  in  judging  lean  cattle,  but  there 
are  other  and  important  considerations  in  form- 
ing a  thorough  judgment  of  the  ox.    The  head 
should  be  small,  and  set  on  the  neck  as  if  easi- 
ly carried  by  the  animal ;  this  shows  the  ani- 
mal to  advantage  in  the  market.  The  face  long 
from  the  eyes  to  •  the  point  of  the  nose.   The 
skull  broad  across  the  eyes,  contracted  a  little 
above  them,  but  tapering  considerably  bel.'V 
them  to  the  nose.    The  muzzle  fine  and  small; 
the  nostrils  capacious ;  the  ears  large,  a  iiule 
erect,  and  transparent;  the  neck  short  and  light 
A  droop  of  the  neck  from  the  top  of  the  shoul- 
der to  the  head  indicates  a  weakness  of  consti- 
tution, arising  frequently  from  breeding  too 
near  akin.    The  legs  below  the  knees  should 
be  rather  short  than  long,  and  clean  made; 
stand  where  they  apparently  bear  the  weight 
of  the  body  most  easily,  and  wide  asunder. 
The  tail  rather  thick  than  otherwise,  as  that 
indicates  a  strong  spine,  and  a  good  weigher. 
It  should  be  provided  with  a  large  tuft  of  long 
hair.  The  position  of  i\ie  flesh  is  important :  that 
part  called  the  spare  rib  in  Edinburgh,  and  ihe 
fore  and  middle  ribs  in  London,  the  loins  and 
the  rump,  or  hook-bone,  are  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity, and  are  generally  used  for  roasts  and 
steaks ;  consequently  the  ox  which  carries  the 
largest  qucintity  of  beef  on  these  points  is  the 
mo^t  valuable.    Flesh  of  fine  quality  is  actu- 
ally of  a  finer  texture  than  coarse  flesh.    The 
other  desirable  objects  in  a  fat  ox  are  a  full 
twist,  lining  the  division  between  the  hams 
called  *  the  closing*  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat, 
a  thick  flank,  and  a  full  neck  bend;  these 
generally  indicate  internal  tallow.    The  last 
points   generally  covered  with   fat  are  the 
point  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  the  top  of  ihe 
shoulder:  if  these  parts  are,  therefore,  felt  to 
be  well  covered,  the  other  and  better  pans  of 
the  animal  may  be  considered  ripe.    It  is  pro- 
per, in  judging  of  the  weight  of  a  fat  ox,  to 
view  his    gait  while  walking  towards  you, 
which  will,  if  the  ox  has  been  well  fed,  be  ac- 
companied with  a  heavy  rolling  tread  on  the 
ground.   In  this  way  a  judge  can  at  once  come 
very  near  to  its  weighu"   {Quart,  Jounu  ofjgr. 
vol.  V.  p.  167.)    At  the  end  of  this  paper  will 
be  found *an  account  of  the  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  weight  of  stock  by  admeasurement. 

When  we  survey  the  frame  of  a  short  horn 
ox,  adds  Mr.  Dickson  (Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  267),  we 
have  a  straight,  level  back  from  behind  the 
horns  to  the  top  of  the  tail,  full  buttocks,  and 
a  projecting  brisket;  we  have,  in  short,  the 
rectangular  figure,  as  represented  -  in  a  side 
view  by  fig.  1.  We  have  also  the  level  loin 
across  the  book  bones,  and  the  level  top  of  the 
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shoulder  across  the  ox,  and  perpendicu- 
hr  lines  down  the  hind  and  fore-legs 
on  both  sides,  these  constituting  the 
square  form  when  the  •  ox  is  viewed 
before  and  behind,  as  represented  in 
fi^mres  2  and  3;  and  we  have  straight 
parallel  lines  from  the  sides  of  the 
shoulders,  along  the  outmost  points  of 
the  ribs,  to  the  sides  of  the  hind  quar- 
ters; and  we  have  these  lines  connect- 
ed at  their  ends  by  others  of  shorter 
and  eqaal  length,  across  the  end  of  the 
ramp  and  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  thus 
consiiiQting  the  rectangular  form  of  the 
ox  when  riewed  from  above  down  upon 
the  back,  as  represented  by  fig.  4 ;  the 
form  of  the  short  ox  and  heifer,  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  diagrams  of 
the  rale.  Farther,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  assert,  though  I  have  not  directed 
my  attention  sufficiently  to  the  fact  to 
be  able  to  prove  the  assertion  from  ex- 
amples, that  the  carcass  of  a  fiiU  fed, 
symmetrical,  short-horn  ox,  included 
within  the  rectangle,  is  in  length  dou- 
ble Its  depth,  and  in  depth  equal  to  its 
breadth;  hence  figures  2  and  3  are 
squares,  and  figpires  1  and  4  each  two 
similar  squares,  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. The  form  of  the  short-hom  breed 
is  perfect  according  to  this  rule. 

The  cow  goes  with  calf  about  forty 
veeks,  and  is  often  capable  of  breed- 
io^  when  only  a  year  old ;  but  she 
sboald  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  until 
she  is  above  two  years  old.    When 
the  calves  are  intended  for  veal,  Janu- 
^,  February,  and  March  are  the  best 
months  for  calving.    On  the  question 
of  breeding  Utc  stock  in  general,  and 
upon  the  difficult  question  of  the  com- 
paranve  influence  of  the  male  and  fe- 
aale  parents  in  impressing  their  ofl^- 
spring,  a  theme  propounded  by  the  Highland 
^ieiy,  there  are  some  excellent  papers  by 
Mr.  Bagwell,  Mr.  Christian,  and  Mr.  Mill  {High. 
Sof.  Trant.  vot  L  p.  17),  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ber- 
ry {Brit»  Farm.  Mag.  vol.  i.),  and  by  Mr.  Knight 
(Iran*,  Roy,  8oe.  1809),  in  which  they  all  seem 
to  nphold  the  superior  influence  of  the  male ; 
and  on  the  selection  of  the  male  animal  in 
Weeding  there  is  a  paper  by  Lord  Spencer 
(/«.ni.  Ray,  Jp-,  8oc,  vol.  i.  p.  22) ;  another  on 
the  gestation  of  cows  {Ibid.  165^;  and  on  the 
means  of  calculating  the  number  of  calves 
*hich  will  probably  be  produced-by  a  herd  of 
cows,  by  the  same  noble  lord  {Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p. 
112);  and  on  the  detection  of  pregnancy  in  the 
hr»r«  and  cow  by  Professor  Youatt  {Ibid.  p. 
170);  on  a  method  of  obtaining  a  greater  num- 
ber of  one  sex  at  the  option  of  the  owner  in  the 
tf?eding  of  livestock  {Quart.  Joum.  of  Jgr.  vol. 
i-  p.  63);  on  the  rearing  of  calves,  in  which  the 
^nter  recommends  that  skimmed  milk  should 
^^  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  plunged  into  it,  not 
«dy  to  warm  it,  but  to'  give  an  astringent  qua- 
lity [Com.  Board  ofjgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  382) ;  on  the 
mode  of  fattening  thfem  iQ  Stralhaven  there  is 
an  account  by  Mr.  Alton  in  the  Quart.  Joum.  of 
-«?r.  p,  t49;-  and  of  the  mode  of  fattening  them 
near  London  by  Mr.  Main  {Ibid,  voL  v.  p.  608). 


"  Every  cow  is  made  to  suckle  her  own  calf 
three  times  a  day  for  the  first  three  or  four 
days,  and  afterwards  twice  a  day,  and,  in  need, 
her  bag  is  emptied  by  another  calf.  If  a  calf 
goes  on  thriving  and  well,  it  will  be  what  is 
esteemed  in  England  prime  veal  in  about  tea 
weeks,  and  weigh  from  17  to  20  stones  of  8  lbs. 
each." 

The  North  Devon^—Ot  this  breed  the  bull 
should  have  yellow  horns,  placed  neither  too 
low  nor  too  high,  nor  be  too  thick,  but  grow- 
ing gradually  less  towards  the  points ;  the  eye 
clear,  prominent,  and  bright;  the  forehead 
small,  flat,  and  indented ;  the  muzzle  fine ;  the 
cheek  small ;  the  nose  of  a  clear  yellow,  the 
nostril  high  and  open ;  the  neck  thick,  and  the 
hair  about  the  head  curled.  The  head  of  the 
ox  is  smaller,  otherwise  he  does  not  difler  ma- 
terially from  the  shape  of  the  bull ;  his  action 
is  free,  and  he  is  quicker  in  his  movemeoL^ 
than  any  of  our  oxen ;  bat  his  legs  are  appa- 
rently placed  too  much  under  his  chest  for 
speed,  yet' he  possesses  this  property  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  his  legs  are  straight;  the  fore- 
arm is  large  and  strong ;  the  bones  of  the  leg, 
especially  below  the  knee,  very  small ;  the  tail 
is  set  on  high,  on  a  level  with  the  back,  rarely 
much  elevated,  never  depressed,  is  long  and 
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taper,  with  a  bunch  of  hair  at  the  end;  the 
skin  is  very  elastic,  mellow,  and  rather  thiD ; 
some  have  smooth  hair,  which  should  be  fine 
and  glossy;  some  curly,  and  these  are  rather 
the  most  hardy  and  fatten  the  best ;  red  is  the ' 
most  favourite  colour;  many,  however,  are 
brown,  and  others  are  approaching  to  chest- 
nut. Those  of  a  yellow  colour  are  reported  to 
be  subject  to  the  steal  (diarrhcBa.)  The  draw- 
ing, Plate  13,  fig.  3,  is  taken  from  Low's  splen- 
did work  upon  British  animals.  It  represents  a 
young  Devon  bull,  two  years  and  nine  months 
old,  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

The  Devon  cow  is  much  smaller  than  the 
bull;  she  has  a  full,  round,  clear  eye,  the 
countenance  cheerful,  the  muzafle  orange  or 
yellow,  the  jaws  free  from  thickness,  and  the 
throat  from  dewJap.  On  all  soils,  except  the 
very  heavy,  the  Devon  ox  is  very  superior  at 
the  plough,  for  its  quickness  of  action,  docility, 
good  temper,  stoutness,  and  honesty.  It  is 
always  worked  in  yokes.  Four  Devon  oxen 
are  considered  equal  in  their  work  to  three 
horses :  they  are  commonly  worked  from  two 
years  old  until  they  are  four,  five,  or  six,  and 
then  in  ten  or  twelve  months,  on  grass  and 
hay,  they  are  fit  for  market;  neither  com, 
cake,  nor  turnips  are  needed  for  them  during 
the  first  winter.  They  fatten  faster  and  with 
less  food  than  most  others ;  their  flesh  is  ex- 
cellent. Some  comparative  experiments  be- 
tween the  Devon  and  other  cattle  were  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  which  the  following 
table  gives  the  result :  they  were  fed  from  No- 
vember 16, 1797,  until  December  10,  1798. 


CoDNMd 

nnt 
Weifbt. 

I 

OahMd. 

Oil 

Tteipt. 

lUy. 

ewl.  qn.  Ite 

llM. 

Iba. 

Rm. 

l.Heraford  - 

17    0     1 

243 

— 

aroo 

487 

a.      — 

18    1     0 

41  5 

4S3 

aTia 

43a 

3.  Devon 

14    1    7 

45  4 

438 

3668 

ao5 

4.       —         - 

14    a   4 

64  0 

442 

a056 

44a 

5.  SiliMX       - 

10  a  0 

45  4 

431 

9656 

SPa 

6.  Leiceater  • 

15  a  14 

40  a 

434  1  8653' 

400 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  fitoess  of  Devon  cows  for  the  dairy, 
it  being  pretty  generally  asserted  that  their 
acknowledged  grazing  qualities  render  them 
unfit  for  the  dairy,  that  their  milk  is  rich,  but 
deficient  in  quantity ;  but  there  are  many  ver}' 
superior  judges  who  prefer  them  even  for 
the  dairy.  Of  the  calves,  those  which  are 
dropped  about  Michaelmas  time  are  preferred 
to  those  which  are  calved  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. They  allow  the  calf  to  suck  three 
times  a  day  for  a  week ;  then  new  warm  milk 
is  given  it  for  three  weeks  longer ;  then  it  has 
warm  scalded  milk  mixed  with  a  small  portion 
of  finely  divided  linseed  cake,  and  its  meals 
are  gradually  lessened,  and  at  four  months 
old  it  is  entirely  weaned.  (Youait  On  Cattle, 
p.  7—26.) 

The  Her€ford,^The  oxen  of  Herefordshire 
are  much  larger  than  the  Devon,  and  of  a 
darker  red,  some  are  dark  yellow,  and  a  few 
brindled;  they  generally  have  white  faces, 
bellies,  and  throats.  They  have  thicker  hides 
than  those  of  Devonshire,  and  they  are  more 
hardy,  and  shorter  in  the  carcase  and  leg ;  are 
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higher,  heavier,  and  broader  in  the  chine; 
have  more  fat,  and  are  rounder  and  wider 
across  the  hips ;  the  thigh  is  more  muscular, 
the  shoulders  larger,  ijbid.  p.  31.)  Marshall 
long  since  described  them  pretty  correctly  as 
follows :— *'  The  countenance  pleasaDt,  cheer- 
ful, open;  the  forehead  broad;  eye  full  and 
lively;  horns  bright,  taper,  and  spreading; 
head  smell ;  chap  lean ;  neck  long  and  taper- 
ing ;  chest  deep ;  bosom  broad,  and  projecting 
forward ;  shoulder-bone  thin,  flat,  no  way  pro- 
tuberant in  bone,  but  full  and  mellow  in  flesh ; 
chest  full;  loin  broad;  hips  standing  wide, 
and  level  with  the  spine ;  quarters  long  and 
wide  at  the  neck ;  rump  even  with  the  general 
level  of  the  back,  not  drooping  nor  standing 
high  and  sharp  above  the  quarters ;  tail  slen- 
der, and  neatly  haired;  barrel  round  and 
roomy,  the  carcase  throughout  deep  and  well 
spread ;  ribs  broad,  standing  close  and  flat  on 
the  outer  surface,  forming  a  smooth  even  bar- 
rel, the  hindmost  large  and  of  full  length; 
round  bone  small,  snug,  not  prominent ;  thigh 
clean,  and  regularly  tapering;  legs  upright 
and  short ;  bone  below  the  knee  and  hough, 
small;  feet  of  middle  size;  cod  and  twist 
round  and  full ;  flank  large ;  flesh  everywhere 
mellow,  soft,  yielding  pleasantly  to  the  touch, 
especially  on  the  chine,  the  shoulder,  and  the 
ribs ;  hide  mellow,  supple,  of  a  middle  thick- 
ness, and  loose;  coat  neatly  haired,  bright, 
and  silky ;  colour  of  a  middle  red  with  a  bald 
face,  characteristic  of  the  true  Herefordshire 
breed." 

"They  fatten,"  says  Mr.  Youalt,  "to  a  much 
greater  weight  tbHh  the  Devons,  and  run  from 
fifly  to  seventy  score ;  •  a  tolerable  cow  will 
average  from  thirhr-five  to  fifty  score ;  a  cow 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  weighed 
more  than  seventy ;  an  ox  of  Mr.  Westcar's 
exceeded  one  hundred  and  ten  score.  The 
Hereford  ox  fattens  speedily  at  an  early  age. 
They  are  not  now  much  used  for  husbandrr, 
although  their  form  adapts  them  for  the  hea- 
vier work,  and  they  have  all  the  honesty  and 
docility  of  the  Devon  ox,  and  greater  strength, 
if  not  his  activity. 

"The  Hereford  cows  are  worse  milkers  than 
those  of  Devon,  but  then  they  will  grow  fat 
where  a  Devon  would  starve.  The  beef  is 
sometimes  objected  to  from  the  largeness  of 
the  bone,  and  the  coarseness  of  some  of  the 
inferior  pieces,  but  the  best  sorts  are  generally 
excellent  Mr.  Yonatt  gives  an  account  of  an 
experiment  in  feeding,  made  in  the  winter  of 
1828-9,  between  the  Herefords,  and  the  im- 
proved short-horns,  which,  although  by  no 
means  decisive  of  the  merits  of  either  breed, 
yet  is  worthy  of  notice  by  the  grazier. 

"Three  Herefords  and  three  short-horns 
were  put  together  into  a  straw  yard,  December 
3d,  1827,  and  each  had,  in  the  open  yard,  a 
bushel  of  turnips  per  day,  besides  straw,  until 
May  8,  1828;  they  then  were  weighed,  and 
sent  to  grass :—  . 


Na 

CWtLqil.lbiL 

wo.                     cwtk  tpt>  Rmu 

1.  Hereford 

BSD 

1.  Bhoit-hortf  9    3    0 

a.     — 

7     3     0 

a.      -        8   a  0 

3.     - 

7     0     0 

3.      —        0  0  0 

When  taken  from  grass,  November  ^  they 
weighed— 
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I.  Hereford 
J      - 
3.      - 

II     8    0 
10     S    0 
10     3     0 

NflL 

1.  Sb 

2. 

3. 

cwte.  qn.  Ibt. 
I.  Sbort-born  IS    3  14 

—  12     3    0 

—  13     3     0 

From  this  time  till  the  25th  March,  1829,  they 

cons  limed— 

8««dU)  Tunalpc        thy. 

The  Herafordf  ....    40,ft55  5,005 

THe  Sbort.bonis       ...    50,430  6,770 

They  Ihen  weighed — 


1.  Hereford      13     0  14 
I      -  13    0     0 

1      -  13    0    0 


No.  ewtk  4|n.  lbs. 

1.  abort-horn  14    3    0 
3.  —        14     1   14 

8.  —        14    3  14 


loakiDg  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  short- 
horns of  3  cww.  3  qrs.  14  lbs.;  but  then  they 
consamed  more  turnips  by  12,775  lbs.,  and 
more  hay  by  1,714  lbs.  When  they  were  sold 
EL  Smith  field  on  the  30th  of  March,  the  short- 
bi.ras  realized  97/.,  and  the  Herefords  96Z." 
(Of!  Cattle,  p.  34.) 

Tht  SitfHsr.— One  of  the  best  descriptions, 
say^  Mr.  Youatt,  that  we  have  of  the  Sussex 
01  is  given  by  that  excellent  agriculturist,  Mr. 
Eilman.  He  speaks  of  the  Sussex  ox  as  hav- 
iDS  a  small  and  well-turned  head;  and  so  it 
has,  compared  with  many  other  breeds,  and 
even  with  the  Hereford,  but  evidently  coarser 
than  that  of  the  Devon,  the  horns  pushing  for- 
wards a  little,  and  then  turning  upwards,  thin, 
tapering,  and  long,  not  so  as  to  confound  the 
breed  with  the  fong-Aortw,  and  yet  in  some 
cases  a  Uttle  approaehing  to  them.  The  eye 
is  fall,  large,  and  mild  in  the  ox,  hut  with 
some  degree  of  unquietness  in  the  cow.  The 
ihroat  clean;  and  the  neck,  compared  with 
either  the  long  or  shortrhoas,  long  and  thin, 
yet  evidently  coarser  than  tnat  of  the  Devon. 
The  shoulder  is  the  principal  defect.  There 
is  more  wideness  and  roundness  on  the  with- 
ers ;  it  is  a  stralghter  line  from  the  summit  of 
the  vithers  towards  the  back ;  there  is  no  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  shoulder  when  the  animal 
is  looked  at  from  behind,  but  the  whole  of  the 
fore-qoarter  is  thickly  covered  with  flesh,  giving 
too  much  weight  to  the  coarser  and  less  profit- 
able parts;  but  then  the  fore-legs  are  wider 
apart,  straighter,  and  more  perpendicular  than 
in  the  Devon,  and  are  placed  more  under  the 
body  than  seeming  to  be  attached  to  the  sides. 
The  fore-arm  is  large  and  muscular ;  the  legs, 
though  coarser  than  those  of  the  Devon,  are 
small  and  fine  downwards,  particularly  below 
the  fetlock.  The  barrel  is  round  and  deep. 
In  the  back,  no  rising  spinal  processes  are  to 
be  seen,  but  rather  a  central  depression ;  and 
the  line  of  the  back,  if  broken,  is  only  done  so 
by  a  lump  of  fat  rising  between  the  hips ;  the 
beDy  and  flank  are  capacious ;  there  is  room 
before  for  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  there  is 
TGom  behind  in  the  capacious  belly  for  the  full 
exercise  of  its  functions ;  yet  the  beast  is  well 
nbbed  home ;  the  space  between  the  last  rib 
aad  the  hip-bone  is  often  very  small,  and  there 
-  is  no  hanging  heavijoess  of  the  belly  or  flank. 
The  loins  of  the  Sussex  ox  are  wide' ;  the  hip- 
hcne  does  not  rise  high,  nor  is  it  ragged  ex- 
ternally; but  it  is  large  and  spread  out,  and 
Che  space  between  the  hips  is  well  filled  up. 
The  tail  fine,- and  thin,  is  set  on  lower  than  m 
the  Devon^  yet  the  rump  is  nearly  as  straight. 
The  h!nd-quarters  are  cleanly  made,  and  if  the 
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thighs  appear  to  be  straight  without,  there  is 
plenty  of  fnlne^  within.  The  Sussex  ox  ha^ 
all  the  activity  of  the  Devon,  and  the  strength 
of  the  Hereford,  the  propensity  to  fatten,  and 
the  beautiful  fine-grained  flesh  of  both.  It  pos- 
sesses as  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  both  as 
can  be  combined  in  one  frame.  By  crossioo^ 
them  with  the  Herefords,  a  heavier  animal, 
but  not  fattening  so  profitably,  or  working  so 
kindly,  is  produced.  When  the  Sussex  has 
been  crossed  with  the  Devon,  a  lighter  breed 
has  resulted,  but  not  gaining  in  activity,  while 
it  is  materially  deteriorated  in  its  grazing  pro- 
perties. The  colour  of  the  Sussex  ox  is  a  deep 
chestnut-red,  or  blood  bay.  The  black,  or 
black  and  white,  generally  indicate  some 
strain  in  the  breed,  as  a  cross  from  the  Welsh. 
The  hide  of  the  true  Sussex  ox  is  soft  and  mel- 
low, the  coat  short  and  sleek.  The  Sussex  ox 
does  much  of  the  farming  labour  of  the  Weald 
of  Sussex.  From  ten  to  twelve  of  these  are 
usually  kept  on  a  farm  of  150  to  200  acres. 
These  are  fed  with  grass  and.  straw  till  they 
begin  to  work,  and  then  they  have  cut  hay 
mixed  with  straw.  There  are,  however,  two 
breeds :  the  coarser  Sussex  is  always  slow ; 
the  lighter,  or  true  Sussex  is  as  light  and  fast 
as  most  cart-horses ;  of  their  speed  proof  was 
given  by  a  Sussex  ox  which  ran  four  miles 
against  time,  over  the  Lewes  race-course,  in 
sixteen  minutes.  Many  farmers,  if  they  have 
ten  oxen  at  work,  sell  five  or  six  every  year, 
and  break  in  an  equal  number  to  succeed 
them ;  the  beasts  will  thus  be  broken  in  at 
three  years  old,  and  fatted  at  five  or  six. 
They  are  commonly  taken  from  work  when 
spring  seed-time  is  over,  and  turned  into  the 
meadows,  and  thus  prepared  for  winter  stall- 
feeding.  These  are  gradually  accustcmied  to 
being  constantly  tied  up.  Some  farmers,  Mr. 
Ellman  amongst  the  rest,  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a  saving  of  one-fourth  the  food  by 
stall-feeding,  but  many  other  farmers  maintain 
that  the  cattle  fatten  faster  when  only  confined 
to  the  yard.  They  average  at  Smithfield 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  stones;  but 
they  occasionally  attain  to  much  greater 
weights;  one  of  Mr.  Ellman's  weighed  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  stones.  ^ 

The  Sussex  cow  is  not  a  favourite  with  the 
generality  of  farmers.  She  does  not  answer 
for  the  dairy,  for  her  milk,  although  of  very 
good  quality,  is  far  inferior  in  quantity  to 
either  the.  Holderness  or  the  Suffolk  cow. 
They  are,  moreover,  wTiat  their  countenance 
indicates,  of  an  unquiet  temper,  and  are  com- 
monly restless  and  dissatisfied,  especially  if 
not  bred  on  the  farm  on  which  they  are  kept. 
They  are,  therefore,  chiefly  kept  as  breeders ; 
are  generally  in  fair  condition,  even  while 
milking;  and  no  cows,  except  the  Devon  or 
Hereford,  will  thrive  so  fast  ailer  being  dried ; 
they  fatten .  even  faster  than  the  ox.  Nearly 
all  the  calves  are  reared,  adds  Mr.  Youatt — the 
males  for  work,  and  the  females  for  breeding 
or  early  fattening.  By  the  best  breeders,  the 
j  bull  is  changed  every  two  years.  (0«  Cattle, 
\  p.  40.)  The  Hereford  and  Sussex  cattle  have 
I  so  many  points  in  common  that  in  Loudon's 
Encyclopoidia  of  AgrictUttire,  both  breeds  are 
illustrated  by  one  figure. 
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The  WelrL—The  cattle  of  Wales  are  princi- 
pally of  the  middle-horns,  andaistUDted  in  their 
growth  from  the  poverty  of  their  pastures.  Of 
these  there  are  several  varieties.  The  Pem- 
brokeshire are  chiefly  black,  with  white  horns; 
are  shorter  legged  than  most  other  Welch  cat- 
tle ;  are  larger  than  those  of  Montgomery,  and 
have  round  and  deep  carcasses ;  hs^ve  a  lively 
look  and  good  eyes ;  though  short  and  rough, 
not  thick ;  have  not  large  bones,  an^  possess, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  possible,  th^  opposite 
qualities  of  being  very  fair  milkers,  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  fatten.  The  meat  is  equal  to  the 
Scotch.  They  will  thrive,  says  Mr.  Youatt, 
where  others  s^rve,  and  they  rapidly  outstrip 
most  others  when  they  have  plenty  of  good 
pasture.  The  Pembroke  cow  has  been  called  the 
poor  man*s  cow.  The  Pembroke  ox  is  a  speedy 
and  an  honest  worker,  and  when  taken  from 
hard  work  fattens  speedily.  Many  are  brought 
to  London,  and  rarely  disappoint  the  butcher. 

The  Glamorganshire  breed  were  patronised 
by  George  IIL,  and  were  held  in  great  estima- 
tion. They  were,  however,  allowed  to  degene- 
rate during  the  period  of  the  late  war,  and  have 
not  since,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  David 
of  Radyr,  been  entirely  restored.  The  counties 
of  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  Brecon,  and  espe- 
cially Radnor,  also  produce  many  excellent 
black  cattle,  which  have  been  materially  im- 
proved of  late  by  the  introduction  of  other 
breeds,  especially  by  crossing  with  the  Here- 
fords.  Of  North  Wales,  the  cattle  are  rather 
more  approaching  to  the  long-homs  than  those 
of  the  south.  In  the  counties  of  Anglesea,  Car- 
narvon, and  Merioneth,  the  chief  attention  of 
the  farmer  is  directed  to  the  rearing  of  stock. 
In  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Montgomery,  the  dairy 
is  chiefly  regarded.  The  cattle  of  Anglesea, 
says  Mr.  Youatt,  are  small  and  black,  with 
moderate  bone,  deep  chest,  rather  heavy 
shoulders,  enormous  dewlap, round  barrel,  high 
and  spreading  haunches,  flat  face,  horns  long, 
almost  invariably  turning  upwards;  the  hair 
coarse ;  the  hide  mellow ;  hardy,  easy  to  rear, 
and  well  dispbsed  to  fatten  when  transplanted 
to  better  pastures  than  those  of  their  native 
^sland.  Attempts  have  been  made,  with  little 
success,  to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing  them 
with  others ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  find  any  other 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  climate  and 
the  privations  of  Mona.  Many  yearlings  are 
brought  from  the  island,  and  very  few  are  kept 
in  the  island  aAer  they  are  three  years  old. 
They  were  formerly  not  castrated  till  they  were 
a  year  old ;  this  gave  them  a  peculiar  bull-like 
appearance.  This  operation,  however,  is  now 
practised  earlier.  There  is  still  with  them, 
however,  adds  Mr.  Youatt,  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  mild  intelligence  of  the  Devon  and 
the  quiet  submission  of  the  Hereford.  The 
Anglesea  cows  are  not  kept  for  the  dairy  to  a 
greater  extent  than  for  home  consumption. 
The  cheese  is  negligently  made,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, poor  and  worthless.  The  cattle  of 
the  other  Welch  counties,  bred  amongst  the 
rocks  of  Carnarvon,  aild  the  hills  of  Merioneth, 
Montgomery,  and  Denbigh,  have  little  distin- 
guishing features  from  other  Welch  cattle, 
fhey  are  small,  hardy,  and  rapidly  fatten,  when 
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'  transferred  to  richer  pastures.    The  beef  they 

produce  is  excellent.     {Ibid.  p.  58.) 
I      Tlie  Scotch, — Of  this  valuable  and  improving 

race  of  cattle  there  are  several  varieties,  aiV  of 
I  which  are  thus  classed  by  Mr.  Youatt,  and  are 
!  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  middle- 
,  horns.    Of  these  the  chief  varieties  are, 

1.  The  West  Highlanders,  which,  whether 
we  regard  those  found  in  the  Hebrides  or  in 
th6  county  of  Argyle,  seem  to  retain  most  of  the 
aboriginsU  character.  They  have  remained 
unchanged,  or  improved  only  by  selection,  for 
many  generations,  or,  indeed,  from  the  earliest 
accounts  that  we  possess  of  Scottish  rattle. 

2.  The  North  Highlanders  are  a  smaller, 
coarser,  and  in  every  way  inferior  rare,  and 
owe  the  greater  part  of  what  is  valuable  aibout 
them  to  crosses  from  the  western  breed- 

3.  The  northeastern  cattle  were  derived 
from,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  to  the 
West  Highlander,  but  are  of  considerably 
larger  size. 

4.  The  Fife  breed  are  almost  as  valuable  for 
the  dairy  as  for  the  grazier,  and  yield  to  few  in 
activity  and  docility. 

6.  The  Ayrshire  breed  are  second  to  none  ajs 
milkers ;  many  of  the  varied  mingled  breeds 
of  the  Lowlands  are  valuable. 

6.  The  Galloways,  which,  scarcely  a  century 
ago  were  middle-homed,  and  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  the  West  Highlanders,  are 
now  a  polled  breed,  increased  in  size,  with 
more  striking  resemblance  to  their  kindred  the 
Devons ;  with  all  their  aptitude  to  fetten,  and 
with  a  hardness  of  constitution  which  those 
of  Devon  never  possessed. 

The  West  Highlanders,  or  kyloes,  as  they 
are  called  (supposed  to  be  from  a  comxpiion 
of  a  Gaelic  word  pronounced  kael,  signiiyins: 
Highlands),  are  bred  in  great  abundance  in, 
and  exported  from,  the  Hebrides.     The  true 
bull  of  this  breed  is  described  by  Mr.  M*NeiI 
of  Islay  as  black ;  the  head  not  large,  the  ears 
thin,  the  muzzle  fine,  and  rather  turned  up; 
broad  in  the  face;  eyes  prominent;  counte- 
nance calm  and  placid ;  the  horns  should  taper 
to  a  point,  neither  drooping  too  much   nor 
rising  too  high,  of  a  waxy  colour,  widely  set  at 
the  root;  the  neck  fine,  particularly  where  it 
joins  the  head,  and  rising  with  a  gentle  curve 
from  the  shoulder ;  the  breast  wide,  and  pro- 
jecting well  before  the  legs;   the   shoulders 
broad  at  the  top,  and  the  chine  so  full  as  to 
leave  but  little  hollow  behind  them  ;  the  girth 
behind  the  shoulder  deep;  the  back  straighi, 
wide,  and  flat ;  the  ribs  broad,  the  space  be- 
tween Ihem  and  the  ribs  small ;  the  belly  not 
sinking  low  in  the  middle,  yet,  in  the  whole, 
not  forming  the  round  and  barrel-like  carcass 
which  some  have  described ;  the  thigh  taperin*; 
to  the  hock-joint;  the  bones  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  than  in  the  breeds  of  the  south- 
ern districts ;  the  tail  set  on  a  level  witb  tiie 
back;  the  legs  short  and  straight;  the  whole 
carcass  covered  with  a  long  thick  coat  of  bair. 
and  plenty  of  hair  also  about  the  face  and 
horns,  and  that  hair  not  curly.     They    are 
hardy,  easily  fed ;  the  proportion  of  their  offal 
is  not  greater  Ihan  in  the  most  approved  larger 
breeds ;  they  lay  their  fat  and  flesh  equally  on 
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the  best  parts,  and  when  fat,  the  beef  is  fine  in 
the  ^in,  and  so  well  mixed  or  marbled  that  it 
conmands  a  superior  price  in  every  market 
AboQt  30,000  of  these  are  annuaJly  sent  from 
the  Hebrides  to  the  main  land.  {On  Cattle,  p.  67.) 

In  the  Hebrides,  the  dairy  is  only  attended  to 
so  far  as  to  serve  the  family  with  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese.  The  milk  of  the  Western  High- 
land cow  is  small  in  quantity,  but  excellent  in 
quality;  she  does  not  yield,  however,  more 
than  one^hird  of  that  of  the  Ayrshire.  The 
oxen  of  the  Hebrides  are  never  woiked.  (Ilnd» 
p.  71.) 

The  Argyleshire  breed  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  Hebrides,  and  are  bred  according  to 
▼hat  the  soil  and  the  food  will  best  support 
The  Highlander,  however  (says  the  gentleman 
.  vhom  I  have  in  this  article  quoted  so  often), 
*mnst  be  reared  for  the  grazier  alone ;  every 
attention  to  increase  his  weight,  in  order  to 
make  him  capable  of  agricultural  labour, 
erery  effort  to  qualify  him  for  the  dairy,  will 
not  only  lessen  his  hardiness  of  constitution 
and  propensity  to  fatten,  but  will  fail  in  ren- 
dering him  valuable  for  the  purpose  at  which 
the  farmer  aims.  The  character  of  the  High- 
lander must  still  be,  that  he  will  pay  better  for 
his  quantity  of  food  than  any  other  breed,  and 
will  fatten  where  any  other  breed  will  scarcely 
live.^    (/W</.p.79.) 

Of  the  North  Highland  cattle,  those  of  the 
Shetland  islands  are  the  smallest;  dwarfish, 
ill-shaped,  and  covered  with  hair ;  they  some- 
times are  not  more  than  35  or  40  lbs.  to  the 
quarter.  When  they  are  taken  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  they  thrive  and  fatten  on  very  poor 
food  with  great  rapidity;  but  when  brought 
further  to  the  south,  the  change  is  too  great  for 
them;  they  languish  and  sicken.  The  Shet- 
land calf  suffers  privations  from  her  birth ;  it 
15,  in  fact,  killed  often  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  It 
is  neTer  allowed  to  suck  its  mother,  but,  if 
reared,  is  fed  at  first  with  milk,  and  afterwards 
with  bland,  a  wretched  kind  of  buttermilk ;  and 
vhen  it  grows  up  it  has  nothing  to  subsist  upon 
but  moss,  heath,  and  sea- weed.  The  cows  are 
hoTised  at  night,  and,  in  the  absence  of  straw, 
are  littered  with  heath  and  the  dust  of  peat 
Their  milk,  which  is  exceedingly  rich,  is  very 
small  in  quantity. 

In  ihe  northerly  counties  of  Scotland,  there 
K  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  breed  of  their 
cattle.  The  introduction  of  sheep,  and  of  bet- 
ter modes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  have  gone  far 
to  diminish  the  stocks  of  poor,  ill-fed,  and 
wor>e  managed  breeding  herds  of  this  once 
4*«*late  extremity  of  the  island.  These  im- 
provements, however,  were  long  opposed  by 
^e  husbandmen  and  the  tenders  of  cattle  as 
hold  innovations,  which  were,  at  all  events,  to 
^  "Pposed.  Mobs,  therefore,  collected ;  the 
.*beep  were  driven  away ;  fences  destroyed ;  the 
new  farmers  intimidated :  the  laws  alone  sup- 
ported the<c  national  improvements  to  a  suc- 
ce«^ul  issue. 

The  county  of  Aberdeen  breeds  more  cattle 
than  any  other  in  Scotland.  Its  stock  has  been 
e^timaied  at  112,000,  and  it«i  annual  sale  of 
*>^  fat  and  lean  cattle  is  equal  to  more  than 
20,G<K).  These  vary  in  character  with  the  soil 
and  elevation:  amongst  the  hills,  ihey  arc 
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chiefly  of  the  Highland  breed ;  in  the  plains,  a 
better  description  has  been  produced,  by  breed- 
ing from  these  by  bulls  from  Fifeshire.  The 
horns  of  these,  says  Mr.  Youatt,  do  not  taper 
so  finely,  nor  stapd  so  much  upwards,  as  in 
the  West  Highlanders ;  and  they  are  also 
whiter;  the  hair  is  shorter  and  thinner;  the 
ribs  cannot  be  said  to  be  flat,  but  the  chest  is 
deeper  in  proportion  to  the  circumference,  and 
the  buttocks  and  thighs  are  likewise  thinner. 
The  colour  is  usually  black,  but  sometimes 
brindled;  they  are  heavier  in  carcass;  they 
give  a  larger  quantity  of  milk,  but  they  do  not 
attain  maturity  so  early  as  the  West  High- 
landers, nor  is  their  flesh  quite  so  beautifully 
marbled ;  yet,  at  a  proper  age,  they  fatten  as 
readily  as  the  others,  not  only  on  good  pasture, 
but  on  that  which  is  somewhat  inferior.  They 
are  rarely  used  for  husbandry  work,  or,  at 
most,  for  only  one  year.  They  are  sent  to  grass 
at  four  years  old  for  six  months,  after  which 
they  will  weigh  from  6  to  6  cwt  "  The  breed," 
adds  Mr.  Youatt,  **  has  progressively  improved, 
and  this  by  judicious  selections  from  the  native 
stock:  it  has  increased  in  size,  and  become 
nearly  double  its  weight,  without  losing  its 
propensity  to  fatten,  and  without  growing  above 
its  keep."  There  is  also  in  this  great  agricul- 
tural county  an  excellent  br^ed  of  poll  cattle; 
they  are  not  so  handsome,  yet  larger  than  the 
horned  cattle;  the  quality  of  their  meat  is  also 
said  not  to  be  so  good.  The  calves  are  reared 
in  Aberdeenshire  much  in  the  ordinary  way. 
They  are  commonly  fed  with  milk  warm  from 
the  cow,  and  they  are  even  sometimes  reare4 
partly  on  oil-cakes. 

In  Fifeshire  the  breed  of  cattle  are  of  a  verv 
superior  description.  "They  are  generally,** 
says  Dr.  Thompson,  "of  a  black  colour;  the 
horns  smalt  and  white,  generally  pretty  erect, 
or,  at  least,  turned  up  at  the  points,  and  bend- 
ing rather  forward ;  the  bone  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  carcass ;  the  limbs  clean  but  short, 
and  the  skin  soft;  wide  between  the  extreme 
points  of  the  hock-bones ;  the  ribs  narrow  and 
wide  set,  having  a  greater  curvature  than  in 
other  kinds,  which  gives  the  body  a  thick  round 
form ;  they  fatten  quickly,  and  fill  up  well  at 
all  the  choice  points ;  are  hardy,  fleet,  and  tra- 
vel well ;  are  docile,  and  excellent  for  work." 
Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact, 
it  is  certain  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  Fife- 
shire breed  of  cattle  is  peculiarly  her  own. 
That  they  were  centuries  since  improved  by  a 
cross  with  the  then  small  cattle  of  England,  is 
pretty  certain;  but  whether  English  cattle 
formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VH.  of  England,  when  she 
married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  or  whether 
English  cattle  were  sent  as  a  present  to  Scot- 
land by  James  H.  of  England,  is  almost  mere 
matter  of  conjecture ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
"  the  Fifeshire  farmers,"  says  Mr.  Youatt,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  cattle,  "are  convinced 
that  their  cattle  cannot  be  further  improved 
as  a  whole  by  any  foreign  cross,  and  they  con«- 
fine  themselves  to  a  judiciotis  selection  from 
their  own."  The  pure  Durhams  have  been 
established  in  some  parts  of  Fife,  but  not  al- 
ways without  difficulty. 

Ayrshire  has  a  peculiarly  fine  breed  of  dairy 
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cattle,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Alton,  in 
his  excellent  treatise  (p.  26)  on  the  dairyibreed 
of  cows : — "  The  most  approved  shapes  in  the 
dairy  breed  are,  small  head,  rather  long,  and 
narrow  at  the  muzzle ;  eye  small,  but  smart 
and  lively ;  the  horns  small,  clear,  crooked,  and 
their  roots  at  considerable  distance  from  each 
other ;  neck  long  and  slender,  tapering  towards 
the  head,  with  no  loose  skin  below;  shoulders 
thin;  fore-quarters  light ;  hind-quarters  large ; 
back  straight,  broad  behind  ;  the  joints  rather 
loose  and  open ;  carcass  deep,  and  pelvis  ca- 
pacious and  wide  over  the  hips,  with  round 
fleshy  buttocks;  tail  long  and  small;  legs 
small  and  short,  with  firm  joints ;  udder  capa- 
cious, broad,  and  square,  stretching  forward, 
and  neither  fleshy,  low  hung,  nor  loose ;  the 
milk-veins  are  large  and  prominent;  teats  short, 
all  pointing  outwards,  and  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  skin  thin  and  loose ; 
hair  soft  and  woolly ;  the  head,  bones,  horns, 
and  all  parts  of  least  value,  small ;  and  the 
general  figure  compact  and  well  proportioned. 
See  PI.  12,  fig.  2.    (Youatt,  On  Ca///e,p.  127.) 

"  The  qualities  of  a  cow,"  adds  Mr.  Aiton  in 
another  place,  "are  of  great  importance. 
Tameness  and  docility  of  temper  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  a  milch  cow.  Some  degree 
of  hardiness,  a  sound  constitution,  health,  and 
a  moderate  degree  of  spirits,  are  qualities  to  be 
wished  for  in  a  dairy  cow,  and  what  those  of 
Ayrshire  generally  possess.  The  most  valua- 
ble qualities  which  a  dairy  cow  can  possess 
are  that  she  yields  much  milk,  and  that  of  an 
oily,  butyraceous  and  caseous  nature ;  and  that 
after  she  has  yielded  very  large  quantities  of 
milk  for  several  years,  she  shall  be  as  valuable 
for  beef  as  any  other  breed  of  cows  known ; 
her  fat  shall  be  much  more  mixed  through  the 
whole  flesh,  and  she  shall  fatten  faster  than 
any  other."  And  again, "  the  best  Scotch  dairy 
cows  yield  1000  gallons  of  milk  in  one  year; 
and  in  general,  from  3|  to  4  gallons  of  their 
milk  will  yield  H  lbs.  of  butter,  and  about  27^ 
gallons  will  produce  1^  stone  imperial  of  full 
milk  cheese." 

Lanarkshire  is  noted  for  its  calves,  whose 
veal  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  markets  of  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh.  These,  according  to  Mr. 
Alton  (Survey  of  jlyrshirty  p.  441),  are  fed  on 
milk  from  a  dish,  not  suckled.  This  is  often 
given  to  them  sparingly  at  first,  to  improve 
their  appetite  and  relish  for  their  food ;  but  it 
is  gradually  Increased  till  the  calf  has  a  full 
supply.  Other  farmers  allow  them  as  much 
a»  they  please  from  the  first.  For  the  first 
week  or  two  a  calf  consumes  about  half  a 
good  cow's  milk ;  at  a  month  old  the  whole  of 
a  cow's  milk;  and  at  two  months  old  the 
greater  part  of  that  of  two  cows.  Those  which 
are  reared  for  stock  have  commonly  the  first 
drawn  milk;  those  which  are  fattening:,  the  last 
drawn  from  two  or  three  cows.  When  the 
calves  are  costive,  they  have  a  little  bacon  or 
mutton  broth  given  them;  if  they  purge, a  little 
rennet  in  their  milk  cures  the  complaint.  They 
are  used  to  have,  also,  a  lump  of  chalk  in  their 
cribs. 

The  Galloway  polled  cattle  are  a  peculiarly 
fine  and  valuable  breed.  They  are  described 
by  Mr.  Youatt,  on  the  authority  of  the  author 
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of  the  Survey  of  GuUoway,  as  straight  and  broad 
in  the  back,  and  nearly  level  from  the  head  to 
the  tail — round  in  the  ribs,  and  also  beiweea 
the  shoulders  and  the  ribs,  and  the  ribs  and  the 
loins — broad  in  the  loins,  without  any  large  pro- 
jecting hook-bones — long  in  the  quarters  and 
deep  in^he  chest,  but  not  broad  in  the  ribs,  and 
twisu  There  Is  much  less  space  between  the 
hook  or  hip-bones  and  the  ribs  than  in  mo<t 
other  breeds. '  They  are  shoh  In  the  leg  and 
moderately  fine  in  the  shank-bone.  The  happy 
medium  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  leg,  se- 
curing hardihood  and  a  disposition  to  fatten. 
With  the  same  cleanness  and  shortness  of 
shank,  there  is  no  breed  so  large  and  muscalv 
above  the  knee,  while  there  is  more  room  for 
the  deep,  broad,  and  capacious  chest.  They  are 
clean,  not  fine  and  slender,  but  well  propor-  ^ 
tioned  in  the  neck  and  chaps ;  a  thin  and  deli- ' 
cate  neck  would  not  correspond  with  the  broad 
shoulders,  deep  chest,  and  close,  compact  form 
of  the  breed.  The  neck  of  the  Gallpway  bull 
is  thick  even  to  a  fault.  The  Galloway  has  a 
loose,  mellow  skin,  of  medium  thickness,  with 
long,  soft,  silky  hair.  The  skin,  which  is  thin- 
ner than  the  Leicester,  is  not  so  fine  as  the 
improved  Durham :  it  handles  soft  and  kindly. 
Their  colour  is  commonly  black,  but  there  are 
several  varieties;  the  dark-coloured  are  pre- 
ferred, from  their  being  considered  to  indicate 
hardness  of  constitution.  30,000  of  these  are 
estimated  to  be  sent  yearly  out  of  Gallowa)  lo 
the  south.  (Youatt,  On  Cattle,  p.  158.)  The 
Galloway  breeders  prefer  allowing  the  calves 
to  suck  the  cow  ;.they  consider  they  thrive  ma- 
terially better  than  those  fed  from  the  pail,  and 
that  fewer  die  of  stomach  complaints.  An- 
other valuable  breed  of  polled  cows  is  bred  in 
Angus,  which  much  resemble  In  appearance 
those  of  Galloway ;  tliey  are,  however,  rather 
larger  and  longer  in  the  leg,  flatter  sided,  and 
with  thinner  shoulders. 

In  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  a  polled  breed  of 
cows  prevails,  which  are  almost  all  descended 
from  the  Galloway  cattle,  "  whose  general 
form,"  says  Mr.  Youatt  (p.  172),  "they  retain, 
with  some  of,  but  not  all  their  excellences; 
they  have  been  enlarged,  but  not  improved,  by 
a  better  climate  and  soil.  They  are  commonly 
of  a  red  or  black  colour,  with  a  peculiar  golden 
circle  aronnd  the  eye.  They  are  taller  than 
the  Galloways,  but  thinner  in  the  chine,  flatter 
in  the  ribs,  and  longer  in  the  legs ;  rather  better 
milkers;  of  greater  weight  when  fattened; 
though  not  fattening  so  kindly,  and  the  meat  is 
not  quite  equal  in  quality." 

The  Sufiblk  dun  cow,  which  is  also  of  Gal- 
loway descent,  is  celebrated  as  a  milker,  and, 
there  is  little  doubt,  is  not  inferior  to  any  other 
breed  in  the  quantity  of  milk  which  she  yields ; 
this  is  from  six  to  eight  gallons  per  day.  The 
butler  produced,  however,  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  milk.  It  is  calculated  that  a  Suflblk  cow 
produces  annually  about  IJ  cwt.  of  butter- 

The  Suflblk  duns  derive  the  last  part  of  their 
name  from  their  usual  pale  yellow  colour. 
Many,  however,  are  red,  or  red  and  white. 
They  are  invariably  without  horns, and  small  in 
size,  seldom  weighing  over  700  lbs.  when  fat- 
tened. The  male  and  female,  are  nearly  of  the 
same  height,  and  seldom  exceed  4^  to  4^  feel 
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They  are  rather  rough  abont  the  head,  with 
large  ears.  Their  bodies  are  long  and  legs 
short,  hip-bones  high,  and  generally  deficient 
in  the  points  of  the  finer  bre^s.  Still  many 
of  the  GOVS  fatten  well,  and  produce  beef  of 
sQperior  qaality.  In  proportion  to  their  size, 
the  Safiblk  dun  cows  yield  a  great  abundance 
of  milk ;  and  as  a  dairy  stock,  there  are  very 
few  breeds  that  are  preferable. , 

Irish  Cattle,-'-Ot  the  Irish  cattle  there  are 
two  breeds,  the  middle  and  the  long-horns. 
The  middle-horns  are  the  original  breed,  and 
tenant  the  forests  and  most  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. «*  They  are,"  says  Mr.  Youatt,  "  small, 
light,  active,  and  wild;  the  head  commonly 
small ;  the  horns  short  but  fine,  rather  upright, 
and  frequently,  after  projecting  forward,  turn- 
ing backward;  somewhat  deficient  in  hind- 
qaartcrs ;  high-boned,  and  wide  over  the  hips, 
yet  the  bone  not  commonly  heavy ;  the  hair 
coarse  and  long,  black  or  brindled,  with  white 
taces.  Some  are  finer  in  the  bone  and  in  the 
neck,  with  a  good  eye  and  sharp  muzzle,  and 
great  activity ;  are  hardy,  live  upon  very  scanty 
fare,  and  fatten  with  great  rapidity  when  re- 
moved to  a  better  soil :  they  are  good  milkers. 
The  Kerry  cows  are  excellent  in  this  respect 
These  last,  however,  are  wild  and  remarkable 
leapers.  They  live,  however,  upon  very  little 
food,  and  have  often  been  denominated  the 
poor  man's  cow." 

The  other  breed  is  of  a  larger  size.  It  has 
much  of  the  blood  of  the  old  Lancashire  or 
Craven  breed,  or  true  long-horn.  Their  horns 
first  turn  outwards,  then  curve,  and  turn  in- 
wards. Of  each  of  these  kinds,  an  immense 
Dumber  of  both  lean  and  fat  stock  are  annually 
exported  to  Cnglaud;  in  1825  it  amounted  to 
63,524. 

The  lomg-homs. — ^The  long-horns  of  England 
came  onginally  from  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  and 
derived  their  name  from  a  length  of  horn, 
which  often  extended  to  an  unbecoming  degree. 
Bakewell,  CuUey,  and  other  great  breeders  im- 
proTed  upon,  and  have  long  since  destroyed, 
the  chief  traces  of  the  old,  long-bodied,  coarse, 
large  boned  breed.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to 
follow  this  breed  through  the  various  counties 
in  which  it  once  predominated,  for  it  has  long 
been  rapidly  disappearing,  and  has  almost 
everywhere  given  place  to  belter  kinds. 

The  improved  breed  of  Leicestershire,  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  Webster  of  Cau- 
ley,  near  Coventry,  in  Warwickshire.^  Bake- 
well,  of  Dishiey,  in  Leicestershire,  afterwards 
got  the  lead  as  a  breeder,  by  selecting  from 
Cao.lej's  stock ;  and  the  stocks  of  several  other 
eminent  breeders  have  been  traced  to  the  same 
sonree.  • 

The  Lancashire  breed  of  long-homed  cattle 
(PL  1*,  k)y  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
thickness  and  firm  texture  of  their  hides,  the 
length  and  closeness  of  their  hair,  the  large 
size  of  their  hoofs,  and  their  coarse,  leathery, 
thick  oecks.  They  are  likewise  deeper  in  their 
fore  qnarteis,  and  lighter  in  their  hind  quarters 
than  most  other  breeds;  narrower  in  their 
shape,  less  in  point  of  weight  than  the  short- 
horns, though  belter  weighers  in  proportion  to 
Cbeir  size ;  and  thongh  they  give  considerably 
Jess  iiiillc,it  is  said  to  yield  more  cream  in  prt)- 


portion  to  its  quantity.  They  are  more  varied 
in  colour  than  any  other  breeds ;  but,  whatever 
the  colour  may  be,  they  have  in  general  a 
white  streak  along  their  back,  which  the  breed- 
ers lerm  Jinchedf  and  mostly  a  white  spot  on  the 
inside  of  the  hough.  {CuUey,  p.  58.)  ''In  a  ge- 
neral view,"  says  Loudon,  •*  this  race,  notwith- 
standing the  singular  efiforts  that  have  been 
made  towards  its  improvement,  remains  with 
little  alteration ;  for,  except  in  Leicestershire, 
none  of  the  subvarieties  (which  differ  a  little 
in  almost  every  one  of  those  counties  where 
the  long-horns  prevail)  have  undergone  any 
radical  change  or  any  obvious  improvement" 
(Loudon* t  Encyc  of  Jgr,  p.  1 0 1 6.)  ^ 

The  thort'hoTTU, — Of  this  noble  breed  of  cattle, 
which  seems  to  be  annually  increasing  in  fa- 
vour with  the  dairyman  and  the  grazier,  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  the  description  of  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Berry.  Durham  and  York- 
shire have  for  ages  been  celebrated  for  a  breed 
of  these  possessing  extraordinary  value  as 
milkers,  "  in  which  quality,"  says  Mr.  Youatt, 
taken  as  a  breed,  they  have  never  been 
equalled.  The  cattle  so  distinguished  were 
always,  as  now,  very  dififerent  from  the  im- 
proved race.  They  were  generally  of  large 
size,  thin  skinned,  sleek  haired,  bad  handlers, 
rather  delicate  in  constitution,  coarse  in  the 
ofifal,  and  strikingly  defective  in  the  substance 
of  girth  in  the  fore-quarters.  As  milkers  they 
were  most  excellent,  but  when  put  to  fatten,  as 
the  foregoing  description  will  indicate,  were 
found  slow  feeders,  producing  an  inferior 
quality  of  meat,  not  marbled  or  mixed  as  to  fat 
and  lean ;  the  latter  sometimes  of  a  very  dark 
hue.  Such,  too,  are  the  unin^ftroved  short-horns 
of  the  present  day." 

About  the  year  1760,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tees,  commenced  that  spirit  of  improvement 
in  the  breeders  of  the  old  short-horns,  which 
has  ended  in  the  improved  modem  breed. 
These  efforts,  begun  by  Sir  William  Quintin, 
and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Miibank  of  Banning- 
ham,  were  nearly"  completed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Colling.  The  success  of  this  gentleman  was, 
from  the  first,  considerable.  He  produced,  by 
judicious  selections  and  crossings,  the  cele- 
brated bull  Hubback,  from  whom  are  descend- 
ed the  best  shortphoms  of  our  day.  Of  this 
breed  was  the  celebrated  Durham  ox,  which 
was  long  shown  in  a  travelling  van  at  country 
fairs,  and  which,  when  slaughtered  in  April, 
1807,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  weighed  187 
stone ;  and  the  Spottiswoode  ox,  probably  the 
largest  ever  exhibited.  In  June,  1802,  he 
measured — ^height  of  shoulder,  6  feet  10  inches; 
girth  behind  the  shoulder,  10  feet  2  inches ; 
breadth  across  the  hooks,  3  feet  1  inch ;  com- 
puted weight,  320  stones  of  14  lbs.  (Quoit. 
Jottm.  ofjigr.  vol.  vi.  p.  271.) 

Besides  Mr.  Colling,  his  brother  Mr.  Robert 
Colling,  Mr.  Charge,  and  Mr.  Mason  were 
hardly  second  to  him  in  skill  and  success  as 
breeders  of  the  short-horns. 

With  the  pure  improved  short-hocns,  crossed 
with  a  red  polled  Galloway  cow,  was  produced 
a  variety  of  this  breed,  which  was  long  named 
"  the  alloy,"  but  for  which  at  Mr.  C.  Collings's 
sale,  October  11,1810,  some  most  extraordinary 
prices  were  obtained :  thus  a  cow  called 
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LadjTt  14  years  old,  told  for 
Countera,  her  daughter,  9  years 
1»fiura,  ditto         4  years 

Miijor,  her  son,  3  years 

George,  ditto,  a  calf 


SM 
400 
910 
SOO 
130 


In  short,  at  this  sale,  forty-eight  lots  produced 
7115/.  17s.,  Comet,  a  six  year  old  bull,  selling 
for  1000  guineas.  (See  Collibo,  Robert  akd 
Chahlks.) 

The  colours  of  the  improved  short-horns  are 
red  or  white,  or  a  mixture  of  both ;  **  no  pure  im^ 
proved  short'homs,**  adds  Mr.  Youatt,  "are 
found  of  any  other  colour  but  those  above 
named."  That  the  matured  shortphorns  are  an 
admirable  grazier's  breed  of  cattle  is  undoubt- 
ed: they  are  not,  however,  to  be  disregarded 
as  milkers;  but  they  are  inferior,  from  their 
fattening  qualities,  to  many  others  as  workers. 

"In  lis  points"  says  Mr.  James  Dickson 
CQ^art.  Joum*  of  Jgr,  vol.  vi.  p.  269),  for  quan- 
tity and  well  laid  on  beef,  the  short-horn  ox  is 
quite  full  in  every  valuable  part;  such  as 
along  the  back,  including  the  fore-ribs,  the 
sirloin  .and  rump,  in  the  runners,  flanks,  but- 
tocks, and  twist,  and  in  the  neck  and  brisket  as 
inferior  parts.  In  regard  to  quality  of  beef,  the 
fat  bears  a  due  and  even  preponderating  pro- 
portion to  the  lean,  the  fibres  of  which  are  fine 
and  well  mixed,  and  even  marbled  with  fat, 
and  abundantly  juicy.  The  fine,  thin,  clear 
bone  of  the  legs  and  head,  with  the  soft  mellow 
touch  of  the  skin,  and  the  benign  aspect  of  the 
eye,  indicate,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  dispo- 
sition to  fatten;  while  the  uniform  colours  ot 
the  skin,  red  or  white,  or  both,  commixed  in 
varioas  degrees,  bare,  cream-coloured  skin  on 
the  nose  and  around  the  eyes,  and  fine,  taper- 
ing, white,  or  light-coloured  horns  mark  dis- 
tinctly the  purity  of  the  blood;  these  points 
apply  equally  to  the  bull,  the  cow,  and  the 
heifer.  The  external  appearance  of  the  short- 
homed  breed,"  adds  Mr.  Dickson,  **  is  irresist- 
ably  attractive.  The  exquisitely  symmetrical 
form  of  "the  body  in  every  position,  bedecked 
with  a  skin  of  the  richest  hues  of  red,  and  the 
richest  white  approaching  to  cream,  or  both 
colours,  so  arranged  or  commixed  as  to  form  a 
beautiful  fleck  or  delicate  roan,  and  possessed 
of  the  mellowest  touch ;  supported  on  clean 
small  limbs,  showing,  like  those  of  the  race- 
horse and  the  greyhound,  the  union  of  strength 
with  fineness ;  and  ornamented  with  a  small, 
lengthy,  tapering  head,  neatly  set  on  a  broad, 
Arm,  deep  neck,  and  furnished  with  a  small 
muzzle,  wide  nostrils,  prominent,  *  mildly  beam- 
ing* eyes,  thin,  latge  biney  ears  set  near  the 
crown  of  the  head  ind  protected  in  front  with 
semicircularly  bent,  white,  or  brownish  co- 
loured, short  (hence  the  name),  smooth  pointed 
horns ;  all  these  parts  combine  to  form  a  sym- 
metrical harmony,  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  beauty  and  sweetness  by  any  other 
species  of  the  domesticated  ox.'* 

An  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Dickson  on  cross- 
ing the  short-horns  with  other  cattle,  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  the  breeder  in 
the  Edin,  Q^arU  Joum.  of  ^gr,  vol.  vii.  p.  495, 
and  on  crossing  in  general,  Ibid,  p.  247. 

In  the  first  plate  a  representation  is  given 
of  short-horned  cows ;  in  Plate  12,  fig.  1,  is  a 
drawing  of  a  short-horned  bull,  which  may  re- 
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present  the  breeds  variously  termed,  Batch, 
Hoi  depress,  Teeswater,  Yorkshire,  Durham, 
Northumberland,  &c.  The  Teeswater  breed, 
a  variety  of  short-homs  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tees,  at  the  head  of  the  vale  of 
York,  is  at  present  in  the  highest  estimation, 
and  is  alleged  to  be  the  true  Yorkshire  short- 
homed  breed.  Bulls  and  cows  from  this  stock, 
purchased  at  most  extraordinary  prices,  are 
spread  over  all  the  north  of  England  and  the 
border  counties  of  Scotland.  The  bone,  head, 
and  neck  of  these  cattle  arc  fine ;  the  hide  is 
very  thin ;  the  chine  full ;  the  line  broad ;  the 
carcass  throughout  large  and  well  fashioned; 
and  the  flesh  and  fattening  quality  equal,  or 
perhaps  superior,  to  those  of  any  other  large 
breed.  The  short-horas  give  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  milk  than  any  other  cattle;  a  cow 
usually  yielded  24  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
making  3  firkins  of  butter  during  the  grass 
season.  (Ctdleyf  p.  48.) 

The  Yorkshire  «w.— With  Mr.  Yofuatt's  ac- 
count of  the  Yorkshire  cow  (and  this  article 
is,  in  fact,  hardly  any  thing  else  but  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  excellent  work  "On  Cattle"  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge)  we  shall  conclude. 
The  Yorkshire  cow  is  that  generally  found  in  the 
great  dairies  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  in 
these  the  character  of  the  Holderness  and  the 
Durham  unite.  "A  milch  cow  good  for  the 
pail  as  long  as  she  is  wanted,  and  then  quickly 
got  into  marketable  condition,  should  have  a 
long  and  rather  small  head;  a  large-headed 
cow  will  seldom  fatten  or  yield  much  milk. 
The  eye  should  be  bright,  yet  with  a  peculiar 
placi^ess  and  quietness  of  expression;  the 
chaps  thin,  and  the  homs  smull.  The  neck 
may  be  thin  towards  the  head ;  but  it  most 
soon  begin  to  thicken,  and  especially  when  it 
approaches  the  shoulder.  The  dewlap  should 
be  small ;  the  breast,  if  not  so  wide  as  in  some 
ihat  have  an  unusual  disposition  to  fatten,  yei 
should  be  very  far  from  being  narrow,  and  il 
should  project  before  the  legs ;  the  chine  to  a 
certain  degree  fleshy,  and  even  inclining  to 
fulness;  the  girth  behind  the  shoulder  should 
be  deeper  than  is  usually  found  in  the  short- 
horn ;  the  ribs  should  be  spread  but  wide,  so 
as  to  give  as  globilwar  a  form  as  possible  to  the 
carcass,  and  each  should  project  farther  than 
the  preceding  one,  to  the  very  loins.  She 
should  be  well  formed  across  the  hips,  and  on 
the  rump,  and  with  greater  length  there  than 
the  milker  generally  possesses,  or  if  a  little  too 
short  not  heavy.  If  she  stands  a  little  long  on 
the  legs,  it  must  not  be  too  long.  The  thighs 
somewhat  thin,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  crook- 
edness or  being  sickle-hammed  behind;  the 
tail  thick  at  the  upper  part,  but  tapering  below; 
and  she  should  have  a  mellow  hide,  and  but 
little  coarse  hair.  Common  consent  has  given 
to  her  large  milk-veins.  A  large  milk-vein 
certainly  indicates  a  strongly  developed  vas- 
cular system,  one  favourable  to  secretion  gene- 
rally, and  to  that  of  the  milk  amongst  the  rest. 
The  udder  should  rather  incline  to  be  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  not 
too  large ;  its  skin  thin  and  free  from  lamps  in 
every  part  of  it ;  the  teats  of  a  moderate  size. 
The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  some  of  these 
cows  is  very  great ;  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
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ffion  for  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  | 
to  yield  thirty  quarts  a  day.  There  are  rare  ' 
instances  of  the  cow  yielding  thirty-six  quarts; 
the  average  is  about  twenty-two  to  twenty-fonr 
quarts.  The  milk,  however,  is  not  so  rich  in 
its  produce  of  butter  as  that  of  the  long-horns, 
the  Scotch,  or  the  Devons."  (For  the  Alderney 
cow,  see  Aldbhttit.) 

The  quantity  of  cattle  annually  sold  in  Smith- 
fisld  is  rery  great :  it  was  (according  to  M^Cut- 
lock's  Diet,  of  Commerce)  in — 


17«  - 

K«  -        - 

I75«  - 

17M  -        - 

1774  . 
17ta 

17W  - 

1903  -        - 

ISIf  . 

18«  - 

1639  -        - 

Failed  calves — 

ISM 
183*1 


Citfek 
70,110 
70.601 
73,708 
109,831 
89,903 
101,176 
107,348 
1M.389 
133,864 
1W,043 
16C,ttl 


614,700 
603.300 
OIJ.KK) 
77«,I60 
009.3-10 
798,970 
700,859 
743.470 
953,030 
1.310,|(iO 
1,364,100 


21,955 
-  19,91S 


The  quantity  of  cattle  in  various  European 
countries  has  been  estimated  to  be  as  follows : 

C»tit», 

Great  BriUin       ....  5,100.000 

RoMia         .....  19,000.000 

N«iberland«          ....  9,500,000 

DenoMrk      ...'..  1,607.000 

AauriM, 0,912,500 

France 6,681,000 

«pain 9,500.000 

Ponvgal      .       .       -       .       .  650,000 

Iialy 3,500.000 

United  States  of  America  In  1840  14,97 1, 5et6 

XJve  and  dead  weigfU  of  caitU. — Salesmen 
commonly  calculate  that  the  dead  weight  is 
one-half  of  what  the  animal  weighs  when  alive; 
but  the  butcher  knows  that  the  produce  is 
greater:  it  often  approaches  to  three-Mhs; 
and  by  an  extensive  stock  bailiff  of  the  late  Mr. 
Curwen,  it  was  found  that  the  dead  weight 
amounted  to  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  live.  But 
the  amount  differs  strangely,  as  may  be  seen 
bv  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
WoodhilL  {Urit.  Hutb.  vol.  ii.  p.  392.) 


An  Aberdeenshire  AX  - 
j  A  abort-borned  ox 

A  shorl-horned  heifer  - 

A  •hort-borned  alear  - 


Lira 
Weight 

Dead 
Wdflit 

Tallow. 

n.  lbs. 
139  11 
139  0 
190  4 
190  5 

It.  lb.. 
84  6 
90  1 
77  9 
67  7 

•t.  it«. 
16  5 

14  0 

15  8 
14  13 

In  ascertaioing  the  weight  by  admeasure- 
ment, the  girth  is  taken  by  passing  a  cord  just 
behind  the  shoulder-blade  and  under  the  fore- 
legs: this  gives  the  circumference,  and  the 
length  is  taken  along  the  back  from  the  fore- 


most comer  dt  the  blade-bone  of  the  shoulder, 
in  a  straight  lin6  to  the  hindmost  point  of  the 
rump.  ('See  engraving  below.) 

Table  for  Admeasurement  of  Cattle. 


Girtb. 
/I.  m. 

Leoflh. 

w.«w. 

Girth. 

L»rh. 

Weiftat 

fl.    in. 

»t. 

Of. 

ft.   in. 

ft.    in. 

H.    m. 

4  3 

3  0 

la 

6    6 

4  6 

45   3 

13 

4  9 

47  10 

15 

50   4 

16 

53  U 

17 

55   4 

4  6 

14 

57  11 

15 

60   4 

16 

63   0 

18 

6  0 

48  11 

19 

51   7 

90 

54   3 

4  9 

17 

56  13 

18 

59   9 

90 

63   6 

SI 

65   1 

33 

67  11 

34 

7  0 

55   6 

95 

58   4 

5  0 

19 

61   3 

30 

64   3 

• 

33 

67   1 

93 

69  13 

95 

73  19 

36 

75  11 

98 

7  S 

59   6 

30 

63   6 

5  3 

21 

65   9 

33 

68  11 

94 

71  13 

36 

75   1 

37 

78   3 

30 

81   4 

31 

7  0 

66  18 

33 

70   4 

5  6 

35 

73   9 

37 

77   0 

38 

80   5 

30 

8  1 

83   9 

33 

87   0 

34 

00   5 

96 

7  9 

71   7 

37 

75   1 

5  9 

30 

78   9 

31 

83   S 

33 

85  11 

35 

89   5 

37 

93  13 

30 

96  7 

41 

100   0 

43 

8  0 

80   0 

0  0 

36 

83  11 

38 

87   8 

40 

91   6 

43 

95   3 

45 

99   0 

47 

103  13 

40 

106   9 

51 

8  a 

89   1 

6  S 

41 

03   3 

44 

97   3 

46 

101   3 

48 

105   4 

51 

100   5 

53 

113   «• 

55 

117   6 

58 

{M^DermetU^t  Farmer't  JuiitarU.) 
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The  breeds  of  cattle  which  stock  the  farms 
of  the  United  States  are  all  derived  from  Eu- 
rope, and,  with  few  exceptions,  from  Great 
Britain.  The  highest  breeds  at  the  present 
day  are  comparatively  of  recent  origin,  since 
the  great  improvements  commeDced  by  Bake- 
well  only  date  about  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  old  importations  made  by  the 
primitive  settlers  must  consequently  have  been 
from  comparatively  inferior  grades.  In  some 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  more  particularly  in 
New  England,  the  primitive  stock  is  thought 
to  have  undergone  considerable  improvement, 
whilst  in  many  parts  of  the  Middle,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Southern  States,  a  greater  or  tess 
depreciation  has  ensued.  The  prevailing  stock 
in  the  Eastern  States  is  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  North  Devons,  most  of  the  excellent 
marks  and  qualities  of  which  they  possess. 
Hence  they  are' very  highly  esteemed,  and  have 
been  frequently  called  ihe  "American  Devons." 
The  most  valuable  working  oxen  are  chiefly 
of  this  breed,  which  also  contributes  so  largely 
to  the  best  displays  of  beef  found  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  New  England 
cattle  is  a  deep  red.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  dark-brown,  or  brindle,  or  nearly 
black.  Their  horns  are  moderately  long, 
smooth,  and  slender.  The  oxen  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  docility,  strength,  quickness,  and 
powers  of  endurance.  The  cows  are  fair  milk- 
ers, and  both  kinds  are  hardy  and  fatten  readily. 
By  means  of  this  fine  domestic  stock,  and  the 
importations  still  so  extensively  made  of  selec- 
tions from  the  short-homed,  and  other  of  the 
finest  European  breeds,  the  cattle,  not  only  of 
New  England,  but  of  other  sections,  are  rapidly 
improving,  especially  in  the  Middle  and  West- 
ern States. 

The  graziers  of  Kentucky  and  other  parts 
of  the  West  have  heretofore  generally  shown 
the  greatest  preference  to  the  short-horned 
.  breed,  which,  with  various  crosses,  is  now  per- 
haps the  predominant  stock  of  the  country. 
Since  Durhams  have  become  so  common,  the 
extravagantly  high  prices  they  once  brought 
are  no  longer  maintained;  and,  indeed,  the 
farmers  now  not  only  think  of  changing  the 
breed,  but  have  actually  commenced  doing  so. 
They  have  been  led  to  Ibis  chiefly  for  the  rea- 
son, that  the  sho^-horned  cattle,  which  take  on 
fat  so  readily  when  well  fed,  and  become  so 
heavy,  are  unable  to  retain  their  fat  and  flesh 
on  being  driven  some  1000  or  1300  miles  to 
the  Eastern  markets,  where  they  generally 
arrive  in  such  a  meager  condition  as  to  bring 
only  the  price  of  lean  stock.  The  Western 
graziers,  therefore,  wish  to  adopt  some  breed 
which  will  be  able  to  carry  their  beef  along  ttrith 
tlum.  The  English  Herefords  have  been  sought 
afler,  and  as  much  as  $500  paid  for  an  imported 
cow.  Captain  Barclay,  a  gentleman  owning  a 
large  estate  in  Scotland,  called  Ury,  and  who 
has  recently  made  a  tour  througrh  the  United 
States,  says  that  he  thinks  our  Western  farm- 
ers will  find  themselves  mistaken  in  this  selec- 
tion from  the  British  breeds,  and  that  they 
would  denve  more  advantage  by  importing 
"^ngus  or  Aberdeenshire  Daddies,  which   are 

id  red  breeds  of  well-formed,  moderate-sized, 
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active  animals;  or,  perhaps  still  better,  the 
small  and  peculiarly  symmetrical  West  High- 
land cow;  and  to  cross  them  with  a  short-hom 
or  Durham  ball.  The  West  Highlander,  be 
says,  possesses  all  the  ppints  of  a  good  feeder; 
and  being  hardy,  and  active  as  a  deer,  would 
sufi*er  little  from  being  driven  even  1000  miles. 
In  its  native  glens  it  may  feed  to  20  or  25  stones, 
Amsterdam  ;•  but  the  heifers,  on  being  trans- 
planted to  a  rich  and  sheltered  pastare,  attain 
to  nearly  double  that  weight.  This  he  says  he 
has  demonstrated  by  introducing  a  herd  of  foity 
West  Highland  heifers  on  his  farm  at  Dry, 
where  they  were  crossed  with  short-homed 
bulls,  and  the  experiment,  on  repeated  trials, 
has  been  attended  with  great  success ;  for  while 
the  mothers,  by  removal  to  belter  pasture,  have 
greatly  increased  in  size,  the  cross  has  produced 
strong  and  handsome  animals,  kindly  feeders, 
rising  to  a  great  weight,  and  bringing  high 
prices.  It  is  a  great  desideratum  for  the  gra- 
ziers of  Kentucky  and  other  parts  of  the  West, 
where  pastures  of  the  richest  kind  abound, 
could  they  find  some  active  breed  which  would 
be  able  to  perform  the  long  journeys  to  the 
Eastern  markets,  and  carry  their  beef  with 
them.  , 

A  very  general  impression  now  exists  in  the 
United  States  in  favour  of  breeding  a  cross 
from  the  best  short-horned  bulls  with  the  finest 
native  cows. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  Reports  npon  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Massachusetts,  recently  made 
to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  has  collected  a 
fund  of  valuable  information  in  relation  to 
American  neat  cattle,  showing  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics  for  dairy  and  other 
purposes,  together  with  the  improvements  made 
and  still  making  by  the  introduction  of  select 
cattle  from  Europe,  and  the  results  of-  feeding 
in  various  ways.  Several  books  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  the  United  Stales,  and  devoted 
to  agriculture,  are  rich  in  details  relating  to 
American  and  Eifropean  ne^t  stock.  But, 
instead  of  culling  from  these,  we  prefer  draw- 
ing upon  Mr.  Colman*s  Report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  as  we  regard  it  a  high 
source  of  authentic  information,  and  calculated 
to  be  the  more  highly  useful  from  the  exactness 
of  the  details.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will 
not  admit  of  some  particular  notice  of  nume> 
rous  mammoth  beasts  which  have  been  raised 
and  fattened  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jerse}%  and 
elsewhere.  Particular  accounts  of  these,  with 
the  modes  of  management  and  feeding,  are 
duly  recorded  in  more  or  less  of  the  periodicals. 

Stallfed  animals* — It  appears  that  the  stall- 
feeders  m  Massachusetts  usually  select  cattle 
brought  from  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
New  York,  choosing  such  as  are  small-boned, 
neat,  and  thrifty.  Rather  than  keep  these  oa 
hand  a  long  time,  they  generally  find  it  most 
advantageous  to  "turn  them  soon,"  and  after 
thus  disposing  of  their  fat  stock  early  in  the 
season,  many  purchase  an  additional  supply 
pretty  far  advanced  for  the  market,  and  finish 
these  so  as  to  be  ready  to  send  them  off  ip  the 
spring.    In  the  hilly  districts,  where  Indian 


*  Tlie  Amiterdam  ttODe  ia  only  about  10  tba.  of  Enc- 
liah  uoy  weight. 
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com  is  not  raised  to  any  considex^ble  extent, 
the  cattie  are  generallj  fed  upon  hay  and 
potatoes^  whilst  in  the  river  valleys  Indian 
meal  is  generally  and  most  advantageously 
sQbstitoted  for  potatoes.  When  potatoes  are 
chiefly  depended  upon  in  stall-feeding,  a 
bushel  of  these  well  washed,  are  usually  given 
in  a  day  to  each  head,  at  two  or  more  times, 
along  with  as  much  good  hay  as  the  animal 
can  consome,  but  no  water  is  allowed.  Many 
fanners  think  ti^at  a  yoke  of  oxen  put  up  in 
pood  condition,  may  be  well  fatted  or  finished 
off  for  market  with  one  hundred  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, in  addition  to  the  hay  they  will  con- 
siune.  Cattle  fed  upon  potatoes  wiU,  it  is  said, 
in  genera]  prove  as  well,  that  is,  have  as  much 
tallow,  as  diose  fed  in  any  way,  and  the  beef 
of  soch  cattle  is  thought  by  many  to  have  a 
peculiar  juiciness  or  sweetness.  In  driving 
10  market,  however,  the  cattle  fed  up^n  pota- 
toes will  fall  away  more  than  those  fed  upon 
hay  and  corn ;  and  when  they  come  into  Uiar- 
ket  by  no  means  ajypear  as  welL  Several 
farmers  are  in  the  practice  of  boiling  or 
steaming  the  potatoes  which  they*  give  to  their 
cattle,  and  profess  to  find  a  great  advantage  in 
it  The  e^riments  which  have  come  within 
my  own  knowledge  have  not  yet  satisfied  me 
that  the  advantages  are  a  compensation  for 
the  labour  and  expense  incurred  by  such 
operatioo. 

"The  articles  usually  employed  in  fattening 
cattle  are  hay  and  Indian  meal,  or  corn  and 
lye  meal  mixed,  or  pease  and  oats,  or  oats  and 
com  groimd  together.  Besides  this,  many 
&rm<rs  are  in  the  practice  of  giving  their 
stafl-fed  catde  occasionally  certain  quantities 
of  potatoes.  An  excellent  farmer,  of  fifty 
years  experience  in  the  fatting  of  cattle,  is  of 
opinion  that  potatoes  are  good  feed  for  fatting 
cattle  in  the  fall  and  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  warm ;  but  that  they  do  no  good  in  cold 
weather  imless  they  are  cooked.  I  rely  much 
npon  his  judgment  and  experience.  The  value 
of  potatoes  is  differently  estimated  by  dififerent 
iDdividoals;  some  considering  five  bushels, 
others  rating  four  bushels,  as  equivalent  to  one 
bashel  cf  com. 

"  In  the  feeding  of  cattle  for  market  a  great 
deal  of  practical  skill  is  required,  and  constant 
^>bserTatiott  of  their  condition,  otherwise  they 
may  be  surfeited  and  their  appetite  destroyed ; 
or  ^eir  digestive  powers  be  overtasked  and 
be  feed  fail  of  its  object. 

*A  farmer  in  Charlemont,  of  large  experience 
in  the  fatting  of  stock,  considers  the  common 
English  or  flat  turnip  of  little  value  for  fatten- 
(c;  stock.  The  cattle  fed  upon  them  appear 
^^Ithy  and  in  fine  condition,  but  yield  very 
lisle  tallow.  A  pair  of  cattle  fatted  by  him 
od  moch  admired  by  the  butchers,  which 
v^ed  eighteen  hundred  pounds  when 
^r^W,  had  only  thirty  pounds  tallow  each. 

**!  presume  the  experiment  has  never  been 
&iriy  tried,  of  the  value  of  turnips  for  fattening 
aoek.  This  is  likely  to  have  been  only  a  soli- 
tarr  instance ;  besides  this,  we  want  to  know 
in  the  case,  how  many  turnips  were  given ; 
tta^what  circumstances  they  were  given; 
a»d  with  what  other  feed  accompanied. 
''The  same  farmer  is  of  opinion,  that  oil-meal 


for  fattening  cattle  is  of  great  value.  He  is 
quite  content  to  pay  twenty  to  twenty-three 
dollars  per  ton,  the  current  price  for  it  in  his 
town.  A  farmer  in  Conway  concurs  in  this 
opinion;  and  believes  that  for  a  l;>eneficial 
change  a  farmer  can  well  afford  to  buy  oil- 
meal  with  com  at  bushel  for  bushel.  The 
price  here  rises  sometimes  to  thirty  dollars 
per  ton.  The  weight  of  oil-meal  is  about  forty- 
five  pounds  to  the  bushel." 

In  England  and  Scotland,  turnips  are  freely 
given  to  growing  and  fattening  cattle,  though 
more  sparingly  to  milch  cows,  in  consequence 
of  the  flavour  they  impart  to  milk  and  butter.* 

Mr.  Colman  furnishes  the  results  of  expe- 
rience gained  by  many  persons  who  have 
been  long  in  the  jiractice  of  stall-feeding.  A 
few  of  these  we  shall  notice. 

"  A.  R.  has  twenty  head  of  cattle  in  the  stall. 
They  are  of  good  size  and  calculated  to  aver- 
age over  eleven  hundred  pounds  each,  when 
dressed  in  Brighton. 

^He  has  tried  a  variety  and  a  mixture  of  feed, 
such  as  oats,  broom-com  seed,  &c.,  but  he  pre- 
fers Indian  meal  to  every  other  feed.  He  dis- 
approves of  excessive  feeding ;  and  thinks  it  a 
great  error  to  give  tob  much.  He  deems  four 
quarts  tirith  hay  ordinarily'  enough ;  and  ten 
quarts  a  day  sufficient  for  any  animal.  He 
feeds  twice  a  day  with  great  regularity.  His 
present  cattle  have  never  received  over  eight 
quarts  per  day  each ;  and  at  first  putting  up  a 
much  less  quantity.  -He  deems  it  best  to  re- 
duce their  feed  of  prcRrender  a  few  days  before 
starting  for  market.  He  buys  his  cattle  for 
feeding  in  the  fall;  and  his  present  stock 
averaged  in  the  cost  seventy-five  dollars  per 
pair. 

"  8.  W.  is  of  opinion  that  one  bushel  of  com 
one  year  old  for  feeding  any  kind  of  stock,  is 
equal  to  one  bushel  and  one  peck  of  new  corn, 
or  corn  before  it  becomes  perfectly  sound  and 
dry. 

«T.  C.  has  in  stall,  27th  February,  five  pairs 
of  oxen,  which  were  purchased  in  Brighton,  in 
June  last  When  purchased,  they  were  thin 
in  flesh  and  were  immediately  put  into  good 
pasture.    The  cost  was  as  follows : 

Two  pairs  cost  60  dollara  per  yoke  -  ISO  00 

One  pair  coit  40  50    **           **       -  .  46  50 

»•         ••    47  00    "           •«       -  -  47  00 

«•         •«    45  00    *•           *•       -  -  45  00 

**  These  cattle  were  put  into  a  good  pasture 
until  the  20th  of  November,  when  they  were 
brought  to  the  stall.  From  that  time  until  the 
20th  December,  they  were  fed  with  hay  only. 
From  that  time  until  the  first  of  January,  they 
received  six  quarts  of  provender  each,  daily. 
From  the  first  of  January,  they  received  each 


*  Turnipe,  tboug h  ueed  ezteneively  as  an  auxiliary  la 
feedini;  cattle  and  other  etock  In  Europe,  and  eipecially 
In  Great  Britain,  do  not  seem  to  anewer  so  weft  in  the 


United  Htatei,  unlera  perhaps  It  may  be  in  some  portions 
of  New  England.  The  general  complaint  against  them 
In  the  Middle  States,  is  that  they  do  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess sufficient  nourishing  and  fattening  qualities.  Hence 
the  sugar  beet,  ruta  baga,  mangel«mirtxel,  and  carrot 
are  greatly  preferred,  all  of  which  roots  may  be  given 
with  very  great  advnntage  to  stock,  aa  auxUuirUt. 
Testimonials  of  their  value  when  thus  employed  ara 
numerous  and  conclusive.  For  information  relative  to 
th«  feeding  ofcaiUe  on  turnips,  see  Stephens's  **S«e* 
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eight  quarts  daily.  This  provender  consists 
of  one-half  oil-meal,  one  quarter  oats  and  one 
quarter  corn ;  the  two  last  ground  together 
and  the  whole  intermixed  when  given  to  the 
cattle. 

"  The  oil-meal  in  this  case  cost  forty  dollars 
per  ton.  It  weighs  about  forty-five  pounds  to 
a  bushel.  If  ground  very  fine,  it  will  not 
weigh  more  thaa  thirty-eight  or  forty  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  It  is*  best,  therefore,  to  buy  it 
by  weight  This  farmer  is  of  opinion  that  his 
oxen,  if  now  killed,  would  return  him  one 
thousand  pounds  of  beef  each. 

**  Meal  made  from  the  seed  of  broom-corn," 
Mr.  Coiman  says,  "is  occasionally  used,  mixed 
with  other  provender,  but  for  neat  cattle  it  is  not 
approved  by  the  best  farmers.  Flaxseed  jelly, 
that  is,  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  flaxseed  formed 
into  a  jelly  by  boiling,  as  an  allowance  for  a 
stall-fed  animal  per  day,  has  been  used  for  fat- 
tening cattle  by  some  farmers  with  remarkable 
success.  It  does  not  supersede  the  use  of  meal, 
but  is  best  mixed  with  it  It  is  believed  that 
no  article,  according  to  cost,  can  be  used  with 
more  advantage  than  this  for  this  object;  and 
that  none  is  known,  which  is  more  nutritious. 
This  jelly,  which  I  have  myself  used  with  great 
advantage,  is  prepared  as  follows:  *to  seven 
parts  of  water  let  one  part  of  linseed  be  put  for 
forty-eight  hours ;  then  boil  it  slowly  /or  two 
hours,  gently  stirring  the  whole  lest  it  should 
burn.  Afterwards  it  ought  to  be  cooled  in 
tubs ;  and  mixed  with  meal,  bran,  or  cut  chaff, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  %ushel  of  hay  to  the 
jelly  produced  by  one  quart  of  linseed  well 
mashed  together.  This  quantity  given  daily 
with  other  food  will  forward  cattle  rapidly,  but 
it  must  be  increased  when  they  are  intended 
to  be  completely  fattened.* " 

The  quantity  of  Indian  corn  meal  required 
to  fatten  cattle,  usually  varies  a  little.  One 
experienced  feeder  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his 
observation  that  a  yoke  of  good  cattle,  to  be 
well  stall-fed,  will  take  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  meal,  besides  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  hay. 

Some  farmers  have  ground  their  corn  for 
fattening  cattle  on  the  cob.  In  such  cases  it  is 
suggested  that  the  miller  has  it  in  his  power  to 
take  advantage  by  drawing  his  measure  of  loll 
from  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  grist  to 
which  the  corn  usually  settles.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  corn  cobs  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  coarse  hay  for  distension,  etc.,  since 
cattle  are  often  quickly  fattened  upon  nubbins 
or  the  smaller  ears  of  com.  They  will  thus 
often  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary. 

The  Massachusetts  stall-feeders  consulted 
by  Mr.  Coiman  are  almost  universally  agreed 
upon  one  point — namely,  that  a  mixture  of 
provender  is  best  While  Indian  meal  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  basis,  certain  proportions  of 
rye,  or  oats,  or  pease  and  oats,  are  always 
deemed  best  to  be  mixed  with  it  An  excel- 
lent farmer,  whose  fat  cattle  do  him  much 
credit,  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  meal  given  should 
always  be  scalded.  Oxen  from  four  to  six 
years  old  are  generally  selected  for  fattening, 
though  some  prefer  young  stock  of  from  three 
to  five  years  old.  With  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar breeds  preferred,  Mr.  Coiman  says  that  the  ' 
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small-boned,  medium-sized  animals,  of  good 
length,  strongly  marked  with  the  Devon  blood, 
are  those  which  are  chosen.  In  consideriog 
the  capacities  of  cattle  for  fattening,  a  wide 
chest  has  been  regarded  as  an  unerring  sign 
of  a  good  and  quick  feeder.  Bearing  upon  this 
point,  Dr.  Jennec,  the  great  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, made  an  observatiDn,  the  truth  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  fur- 
ther examination — namely,  that  no  animal 
whose  chest  was  narrow  could  easily  be  made 
fat  This  observation  applies  not  only  to  neat 
cattle,  but  to  sheep,  goats,  and  hares.  It  even 
holds  good  in  the  human  species.  The  experi- 
enced farmer  is  seldom  at  a  loss  to  distinguish 
the  most  thrifty  cattle,  in  respect  to  which  there 
are  great  differences  among  individuals  of  the 
same  breed.  To  the  assistance  of  the  eye  is 
added  the  sense  of  touch  by  the  operation  tech- 
nically called  handling,  the  mode  of  conductiDg 
which,  according  to  the  roost  approved  English 
authorities,  has  been  already  detailed.  In  re- 
ference to  the  several  breeds  of  cattle  and  their 
.distinguishing  qualities,  Mr.  Coiman  makes  the 
following  remarks  as  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions and  inquiries : — 

"  The  pastures  in  New  England  are  short, 
and  the  winters  long  and  severe,  and  therefore 
ill-adapted  to  a  race  of  large  size,  of  tender 
habits,  and  requiring  extraordinary  keeping 
and  the  most  particular  care  to  maintain  their 
condition.   The  most  celebrated  breeds  in  Eng- 
land are  the  improved  Durham  short-horn,  the 
Hereford,  the  Ayrshire,  and  the  North  Devon. 
Of  these  different  races,  highly  improved  ani- 
mals of  each  sex,  for  the  purposes  of  breeding, 
have  been  introduced  into  the  country  and  into 
the  state ;  and  each  race  has  found  strong  ad- 
vocates, who  have  preferred  it  to  every  other. 
For  dairy  purposes,  as  far  as  my  own  limited  ex- 
perience and  observation  go,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Ayrshire,  or  a  first  cross  with  the  improved 
Durham  and  the  Devon,  are  to  be  preferred. 
For  early  maturity  and  size  as  beef  animals, 
the  improved  Durham  short-horn  appears  to  me 
to  take  the  lead.    But  they  are  tender,  and  re- 
quire extraordinary  keeping  and  care  to  main- 
tain their  good  qualities.  They  seem  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  rich  prairies  and  feeding  grounds  of 
the  Western  States  than  to  our  scanty  pastures. 
The    Hereford,  of  which  some    remarkably 
beautiful  animals  have  been  imported  into  Al- 
bany, have  warm   advocates  both   here  and 
abroad,  and  come  in  strong  competition  with  the 
improved  Durhams.    Those  of  the  Herefords, 
which   I  have  bad  the   pleasure  of  seeing, 
seemed  to  me  considerably  larger  than    the 
Devons,  but  smaller  than  the  Durhams.    These 
were  choice  specimens,  and  were  remarkably 
thrifty  and  beautiful  animals,  clean  about  the 
limbs,  not  so  straight  on  the  back  and  square 
behind  as  the  Durhams,  but  exhibiting  apon 
the  whole  admirable  constitution  and  symme- 
try.   Having  had  no  farther  personal  observa- 
tion or  experience  with  this  breed  of  animals, 
I  will  not  venture  to  speak  of  them  with  any 
confidence.    Of  their  particular  qualLfica.tioDs 
for  the  dairy  I  know  nothing.    For  our  pur- 
poses as  working  oxen  and  for  stall-feeding, 
the  North  Devon  cattle  are  most  generally  ap« 
proved.    This  undoubtedly  is  the  prevalent 
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sfock  of  the  coantiy,  though  diversified  and 
conuminated  by  varioas  mixtures.  No  pains 
haTe  been  taken,  by  systematic  effi)rts,  by  judi- 
cioas  selection,  and  by  perseverance  in  endea- 
vours to  combine  the  best  qualities  and  to  era^ 
dicate  or  remedy  defects,  in  order  to  form,  from 
vhat  we  call  our  native  stock,  a  distinct 
and  vaiaable  breed.  Indeed,  where  the  im- 
prored  blood  has  been  introduced,  it  has  been 
suffered,  after  a  short  time,  to  run  out  through 
neglect,  or  to  become  degenerate  by  poor  keep- 
ing." 

As  regards  the  capacity  for  thrift  in  the  difier- 
eot  bre^  Mr.  Colman  thinks  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  any  animal  depends  essentially  upon  his 
;ood  keeping  from  his  birth ;  and  that  seventy 
or  bard  &re,  or  negligence  while  in  a  growing 
state,  do  an  injury  to  the  constitution,  and  so 
stint  the  growth,  that  no  after  keeping  can  ever 
repair  it.  The  animal  constitution  always  suf- 
fers essentially  by  reverses.  It  is  said  that  a 
sbeep  is  never  fat  but  once.  Perhaps  this  as- 
sertion is  to  be  received  with  some  qualifica- 
tion, bat  still  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  difficult 
ta^k  to  raise  an  animal  from  a  low  condition. 
^The  farmers  prejudice  very  greatly  their  own 
interest  in  sofiering  their  milch  cows  to  come 
out  in  the  spring  in  low  condition.  During  the 
time  they  are  dry,  they  think  it  enough  to  give 
them  the  coarsest  fodder,  and  that  in  limited 
qaaotiiies;  this,  too,  at  a  time  of  pregnancy, 
▼hen  they  require  the  kindest  treatment  and 
the  most  nourishing  food.  The  calf  itself  un- 
der this  treatment  of  the  cow  is  small  and 
feeble.  He  finds  comparatively  insufficient 
support  from  his  exhausted  dam ;  and  the  re- 
turn vhich  the  cow  makes  in  milk  during  (he 
summer  is  much  less  than  it  would  be,  if  she 
came  into  the  spring  in  good  health  and  flesh. 
It  requires  the  whole  summer  to  recover  what 
^he  has  lost.  The  animal  constitution  cannot 
be  trifled  with  in  this  way. 

"It  is  so  with  all  live-stock,  and  especially 
with  young  animals  at  the  period  of  their  most 
rapid  growth.  They  should  not  be  prematurely 
forced ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  not 
be  stinted  or  checked.  It  is  a  very  important 
question,  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  fatten 
roung  animals  than  older  ones.  I  have  given 
ibe  different  opinions  of  different  farmers  on 
^  subject.  In  England,  it  seems  an  almost 
oniversal  opinion,  that  the  sooner  an  animal 
can  be  made  fit  for  the  market  the  better,  and 
tbnr  fatted  animals,  especially  of  the  im- 
proved breeds,  are  slaughtered  at  two  and  three 
jeiK  old.  They  are  often  brought  to  market 
^  even  an  earlier  age  than  this ;  but  it  is  con- 
vened, and  with  reason,  that  the  meat  of  such 
finals  is  not  so  good  as  when  they  have  at- 
&uied  a  full  growth.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
^the  animal  can  only  be  in  perfection  when 
be  kas  ceased  to  grow,  and  if  killed  before  that 
pcnfid,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  loss  of  that 
enlargement  of  size  and  weight,  separate  from 
u  increase  of  fatness,  to  which  he  might  at- 
tiiu.  While  an  animal  is  growing  and  well 
fed  a  the  same  time,  there  is  ^evidently  a 
doablcgain ;  and  if  he  increases  one  pound  a 
day  bj  his  extra  feed,  he  may  be  supposed  to 
increase  another  pound  by  his  ordinary  growth. 
Ai]et  this  period,  however,  it  may  be  advisable 
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to  send  him  to  market  as  soon  as  he  can  be 
put  into  condition.  Farmers  often  make  great 
mistakes  in  keeping  their  cattle  too  long. 
There  is  a  reasonable  calculation  to  be  made 
in  respect  to  the  markets,  which  are  generally 
higher  in  the  spring  than  in  the  autumn  ;  but 
the  advance  in  price  does  not  always  meet  the 
increased  expense  of  keeping.  It  is  import- 
ant, as  a  general  rule,  that  the  animal  should 
go  to  market  as  soon  as  the  gain  which  he 
makes  ceases  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  keeping. 

''It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether 
heifers  are  not  more  profitable  than  steers. 
They  are  as  thrifty,  and,  in  general,  pay  as  well 
for  their  keeping.  It  is  the  practice  of  some 
Darmers,  to  allow  them  to  come  in  with  calves 
at  two  years  old ;  if  at  that  time  they  promise 
well  as  cows,  a  good  market  can  almost  always 
be  found  for  Siem;  but,  if  otherwise,  after 
suckling  the  calf  three  months  or  more,  they 
are  turned  out  to  be  fatted  for  beef,  and  are 
either  sold  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  pas- 
turing season,  or  otherwise,  after  being  stall- 
fed  for  a  short  time.  Their  meat,  if  well  fed, 
is  always  highly  esteemed.  This  proves,  in 
general,  a  good  operation.  In  England,  heifers 
designed  for  the  stall  are  very  frequently 
•payed J  by  which  their  thrift  is  greatly  assisted. 

"This  is  often  done  in  Kentucky  and  some 
other  of  the  Western*  States ;  but  I  have  never 
known  more  than  one  instance  of  its  being 
practised  in  New  England.  I  do  not  feel  au- 
thorized, therefore,  to  pronounce  upon  its  ad* 
vantages. 

"It  is  sometimes  asked, whether  oxen  are 
injured  in  their  growth  from  being  worked.  If 
their  strength  is  prematurely  and  too  severely 
taxed,  or  if  they  are  subjected  to  severe  usage, 
undoubtedly  it  must  prove  injurious ;  but,  if 
otherwise,  if  reasonably  worked  and  carefully 
and  kindly  attended,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  health  and  growth  are  promoted  by  it 
It  is  often  matter  of  inquiry,  whether  fatting 
cattle  should  be  kept  in  close  stalls,  or  be  suf^ 
fered  to  lie  out-doors.  The  experience  of  all 
the  farmers  whom  I  have  consulted,  who  have 
made  any  trial,  is  conclusive  in  this  case,  in 
favour  of  the  superior  thrift  of  animals  kept 
constantly  in  the  barn,  or  turned  out  oiily  for 
watering  and  immediately  put  up  again,  over 
those  which  are  kept  in  open  sheds,  or  tied  up 
for  feeding  only,  and  at  other  times  allowed 
to  lie  in  the  yard.  No  exact  experiments  have 
been  made  in  this  country  in  relation  to  this 
subject;  but  experiments  made  abroad  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that  cattle  thrive  best  in  a  high 
and  equable  temperature,  so  warm  as  to  keep 
them  constantly  in  a  state  of  active  perspira^ 
tion,  and  that  their  thrift  is  much  hindered  by 
an  exposure  to  severe  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  certain,  that  in  order  to  thrift,  cattle 
cannot  be  made  too  comfortable ;  their  man- 
gers should  be  kept  clean ;  their  stalls  be  well 
littered;  and  the  cattle  protected  from  currents 
of  air  blowing  through  crevices  or  holes  in  the 
floors  or  the  sides  of  the  stables,  which  prove 
often  much  more  uncomfortable  than  an  open 
exposure." 

As  at  present  conducted  in  Massachusetts, 
and  at  the  present  prices  of  provender  and 
beef,  Mr.  Colman  thinks  the  business  of  fat- 
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tening  cattle  for  market  any  thing  bat  profita- 
ble, and  that  if  extensively  and  exclusively 
carried  on  by  individuals,  the  result  must 
generally  be  embarrasment  and  ruin.  '*From 
the  best  observation  which  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  I  have,"  he  says,  "  found  very  few  in- 
stanaes  in  which  a  pair  of  cattle  or  a  single 
ox  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  stall  have 
ever  made  compensation  for  the  produce  which 
they  or  he  consume,  even  at  prices  consider- 
ably below  the  current  prices  in  the  market 
There  are  occasional  and  accidental  excep- 
tions, but  they  are  very  seldom  to  be  met 
with."  In  the  estimates  presented  to  Mr.  Col- 
man,  Indian  corn-meal  is  reckoned  at  from 
60  to  75  cts.  per  bushel,  potatoes*  25  cts.  per 
bushel,  a  mixture  of  peas  and  oats  at  60  cts. 
per  bushel,  and  hay  at  ^10  per  ton. 

"It  has  been  supposed  that  farmers  by  going 
extensively  into  the  Qultivation  of  esculent 
roots,  such  as  carrots,  ruta-baga,  parsnips,  or 
mangel-wurtzel,  could  fatten  cattle  to  much 
more  advantage,  or  rather  at  much  less  ex- 
pense than  on  hay  or  corn.  This  deserves 
great  consideration.  On  this  subject  we  want 
light,  and  that  which  springs  from  actual  and 
intelligent  experience.  My  belief  is,  that  for 
the  fatting  of  cattle,  where  the  coarse  fodder  is 
well  saved,  fevf  crops  are  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer  than  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  at  the  rate 
of  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre.  Next  to  corn, 
potatoes  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre  would.be  a  profitable  crop.  In 
number  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  more  can  be  produced  and  at  a  le^s 
expense  of  cultivation  and  harvesting  of 
common  turnips,  of  ruta-baga,  and  of  mangel- 
wurtzel,  than  of  potatoes.  Bui  it  is  believed 
that  more  nutritive  matter  can  be  obtained 
from  one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  than 
from  two  hundred  of  common  turnips.  Ruta^ 
baga  and  mangel-wurtzel  have  undoubtedly  a 
great  superiority  over  the  common  white  tur- 
nip, but  these  are  much  inferior  to  the  best  and 
most  farinaceous  potatoes.  Hay  is  without 
question  one  of  the  best  articles  which  can  be 
given  to  fattening  animals;  but  where  an 
abundance  of  meal  or  of  esculent  vegetables 
is  given,  the  nature  of  the  long  feed  to  be  given 
them  seems  of  much  less  importance.  Rye, 
wheat,  or  oat  straw,  in  such  case,  is  found  to 
be  given  with  an  almost  equal  advantage  as 
the  best  hay.  Many  of  the  best  beasts  in 
England  are  fatted  upon  straw  and  turnips. 
In  England,  it  is  considered  as  doing  well,  if 
an  acre  of  turnips  will  fatten  an  ox  for  market. 
An  experienced  farmer  here  is  of  opinion,  that 
one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  with  a  small 
amount  of  hay  will  fatten  an  ox.  Another 
says,  that  he  allows  twenty-five  bushels  of 
com  to  fatten  an  ox,  and  but  little  hay  will  be 
required. 

*^It  is  curious  to  compare  the  gain  of  fattening 
cattle  with  the  actual  cost  of  keeping.  Two 
pounds  live  weight  per  day  in  an  ox  are  con- 
sidered a  large  gain.  The  largest  gain  men- 
tioned in  this  report  is  a  little  more  than  three 
pounds  per  day.  At  seven  dollars  per  hundred, 
this  would  be  equal  to  twenty-seven  cents.  To 
make  this,  we  suppose  the  animal  to  receive 
one  peck  of  Indian  meal,  which,  at  6&}  cents 
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per  bushel,. would  be  16}  cents,  and  28  lbs.  of 
hay,  which,  at  8  dollars  per  2000  lbs.,  would 
be  11  cents  and  2  mills,  or  both  about  28  cents. 
Or  suppose  him  to  gain  only  2  lbs.  per  day, 
which  would  be  14  cents;  and  his  daily  aX- 
lowance  of  meal  be  reduced  to  4  quarts,  and 
hay  the  same  as  before,  the  daily  cost  of  keep- 
ing would  be  about  20  cents ;  in  which  case, 
if.  we  place  the  manure  as  an  offset  for  the 
attendance,  interest,  and  commissions  on  sale, 
&c.,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  about  six  cents  per 
day.  I  believe  the  result  is  often  much  worse 
than  this ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
farmers  are  not  willing  to  look  these  facts  in 
the  face.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are 
instances  of  success  in  this  department  of 
husbandry,  instances  in  which  the  farmer  fs 
well  paid  for  his  trouble  and  attendance,  and 
receives  a  full  compensation  for  the  feed  sup- 
plied to  them ;  but  these  instances  are  compa- 
ratively rare,  and  so  much  matter  of  contin- 
gency, that  even  the  most  skilful  farmers  cannot 
always  rely  upon  their  best  judgment  The 
farmer  always  feels  satisfied,  if  he  can,  as  he 
terms  it,  double  his  money ;  that  is,  if  he  re- 
ceives for  his  cattle  in  the  market  twice  as 
much  as  they  cost  him  when  he  first  put  them 
into  the  stall.  This  is  sometimes  done.  It  is 
seldom  exceeded;  and  fatteners  often  fall 
short  of  it" 

At  Mr.  Colman's  request,  a  careful  farmer 
made  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  actual  quantity  of  hay  ordinarily  con- 
sumed by  a  fatting  ox.  In  conducting  these, 
the  hay  was  first  weighed,  and  then  the  weight 
of  the  leavings  deducted.  Five  oxen  consumed 
160  lbs.  hay  per  day.  Two  of  these  oxen  had 
at  the  same  time  20  quarts  of  provender — ^half 
Indian  com  and  half  broom-seed  meal;,  two  of 
them  24  quarts  of  the  some  provender  per  daj:  j 
and  one  of  them  eight  quarts  per  day.  Upon  a 
second  experiment  with  the  same  cattle,  fed  as 
just  stated,  the  consumption  of  hay  by  each 
ox  averaged  26  lbs.  per  day. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Complete  Grazier,  that  an 
unworkedox  for  several  days  together  consumed 
33  lbs.  of  hay  per  day.  In  the  New  York  Me- 
moirs of  Agriculture,  it  is  stated  that  an  ox  will 
eat  every  twenty-four  hours  14  lbs.  of  hay,  half 
a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  8  quarts  of  Indian 
meal.  It  hence  appears  that  the  capacities 
of  cattle  for  the  consumption  of  food  vary 
according  to  circumstances  of  size,  age,  con- 
dition, &c.  Many  farmers  who  engage  in 
fattening  cattle  only  expect  to  get  paid  in  the 
operation  for  their  grain,  without  taking  into 
account  the  hay  consumed.  They,  however, 
derive  the  great  advantage  of  consuming  their 
crops  upon  the  ground,  and  reserving  the  ma- 
nure to  keep  up  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
The  farmer  who  annually  sells  oflTthe  produce 
of  his  land  in  the  form  of  grain,  hay,  &c.,  soon 
finds  the  necessity  of  making  a  considerable 
outlay  for  manure,  to  compensate  for  certain 
and  often  rapid  deterioration.  It  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  with  respect  to  hay,  straw,  aiid  all 
kinds  of  whatiscalled  "  long  feed,"  it  is  always 
better  to  consume  the  produce  on  the  farin, 
even  at  a  nominal  loss  of  twenty-five  per  ceni^ 
than  to  carry  it  off  any  distance  to  market ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  farmer  had  best  feed  his  hay 
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at  homp,  although  it  may  net  him  only  ^6  per 
ton  in  fauening  his  cattle,  than  carry  it  even 
a  short  distance  to  market  and  obtain  $S  for 
it  8ach  estimates  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  value  of  articles  consumed  in  fattening 
stock  ought  not  to  be  valued  so  high  as  the 
current  market  prices. 

If  the  hay  consumed  on  the  farm  nets  the 
fanner  $5  per  ton,  and  the  average  product  is 
tvo  tons,  it  will  pay  a  remunerating  profit, 
allowing  the  land  to  be  valued  at  $76  and  even 
much  higher,  per  acre. 

Gain  of  gtall-ftd  cattle. — Colman  gives  some 
interesting  estimates  showing  the  actual  gain 
per  day  in  stall-fed  cattle,  a  matter  generally 
leA  to  conjecture. 

*^  Example  1. — A  pair  of  cattle  owned  by  8.  C. 
weighed 

nct.l6.S305!lw.and9110lb8.,toKetlier.  -  4415  Ibi. 
Jan.  I7.M35       ••        «18a        "  -        -    4680" 

Tb«  gain,  therefore.  In  3  months  and  1  day,  wai  305  ** 

**  The  same  cattle  weighed  on  the  following 
March  11th, 

One  «590  and  one  9345  Iba^  together  -  -  4935  ihi. 
The  fain,  ihea.  In  this  1  month  and  22  days,  " 

was 315  •• 

The  whole  gala  hi  4  mos.  t3  days,  being         .530** 

The  ^n  during  146  days  was  at  the  rate  of 
3-56  lbs.  per  day. 

**  These  cattle  had,  besides  hay,  a  small  al- 
lowance of  meal,  and  ran  in  a  good  pasture 
through  the  summer.  They  were  put  up  to  be 
siall-fed  early  in  ^the  autumn,  and  were  soon 
broavhc  to  receive  together  one  bushel  t)f  meal 
per  day,  eren  measure;  one-third  pease  and 
oats,  two-thirds  com,  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  hay. 

**  Example  2. — ^A  pair  of  oxen  belonging  to 
R.  D.  weighed 

Not.  S,  1995  Ihs.  an4  1995  lbs.,  together  .  -  8980  lbs. 
Slar.  13,  easalBg,  3950  lbs.  and  3355  lbs.,  to- 

4505  " 


"The  whole  gain  in  124  days,  was  586  lbs. 
or  at  the  rate  of  4*33  lbs.  per  day. 

*  Example  6.— One  pair  of  cattle  fed  by  R.  D. 
weighed  in  the  first  part  of  Nov.  3766  lbs. 
Dec.  15,  4220  lbs.  Jan.  15,  4410  lbs.  Th^ 
tsain  in  one  month  was  190  lbs.  March  7, 
^i?hed  4730  lbs.  The  gain  from  the  com- 
TTfljcement  was  965  lbs.;  from  Dec.  16  to 
March  7,  was  510  lbs. 

"The  average  gain  of  the  above,  from  Dec. 
15  to  March  7.  81  days,  being  610  lbs.  is  6-29 
lbs.  per  day.  The  gain  from  Dec.  15  to  Jan. 
15, 30  days,  being  190  lbs.  is  6-33  lbs.  per  day. 
•These  cattle  were  old,  and  at  the  time  of 
^i«g  purchased  appeared  to  have  been  hardly 
^riTen  and  poorly  fed." 

lAQo/vvig^in  rfrrwng.— -The  loss  of  cattle 
^J*fwrag  to  market  is  generally  estimated  at 
^  50  to  100  lbs.  deadweight,  in  a  distance 
«  wme  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles.  Cattle 
™8«i  opon  potatoes  lose  more  than  others 
^mn?  the  journey,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
^^Ity  of  getting  them  to  eat  upon  the  road. 
^*«  ^row  usually  receives  from  the  farmer 
^  wmmission  of  two  dollars  a  head  for  driving 
«» filing  the  cattle,  with  no  allowance  for 
»3«Jmg.  He  is  therefore  but  little  interested 


'  in  the  fare  or  treatment  they  are  to  receive  on 
the  way. 

The  respectable  and  responsible  officer  em- 
ployed to  lake  an  account  of  all  the  cattle  and 
other  stock  brought  to  the  Brighton  market, 
note  the  average  prices,  and  report  weekly 
these  and  other  interesting  particulars,  states 
that  the  ordinary  allowance  for  shrinkage,  in 
j  cattle  driven  to  market,  is  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
j  five  per  cent.  Some  which  have  pome  a  long 
;  distance,  or  are  very  fat  or  hollow  from  want 
of  food,  will  not  shrink  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent. ;  while  others  thin  of  flesh,  or  full  of 
food,  will  shrink  forty  per  cent  In  sheep,  the 
wethers  usually  r^hrink  fifty  per  cent,  and  some-' 
times  more.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the 
stale  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  weighing. 
Oxen  fresh  from  the  pasture  at  night  have 
frequently  been  weighed  and  reweighed  on  the 
following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  found 
to  have  shrunk  80  or  100  lbs.  each. 

Live  and  dead  weight  of  cattle, — In  England, 
the  difiTerence  between  the  dead  and  live  weight 
is  calculated  at  eleven-twentieths;  this,  how- 
ever, only  includes  the  four  quarters ;  the  fifth 
quarter,  as  it  is  there  termed,  being  the  hide, 
loose  tallow,  and  ofial,  goes  to  the  butcher  as 
his  perquisite.  In  New  England,  five  quarters 
are  also  made,  the  hide  and  tallow  being 
weighed,  and  the  amount  of  it  and  the  meat 
returned  to  the  owner.  That  is  to  say,  the 
cattle  brought  to  market  by  the  farmer  or 
drover,  being  sold,  the  purchaser  turns  them 
over  to  a  slaughtering  establishment  to  be 
killed  and  dressed,  for  which  he  pays  what 
amounts  in  money  and  perquisites  to  about  two 
dollars  per  head.  The  meat  is  then  sold  to  the 
retailing  butchers.  The  heart  and  liver  are 
valued  at  60  cents,  exce'pting  in  the  barrelling 
season ;  the  tongue  is  considered  worth  42  cents ; 
the  tripe  60  cents ;  th^  head,  which  has  on  it  a 
large  piece  of  the  neck,  being  of  late  years  cut 
off  at  the  second  joint  from  the  crown,  furnish- 
ing some  good  meat  for  cooking,  and  when 
boiled  given  to  swine  with  great  advantage, 
and  also  the  feet,  from  which  oil  and  glue  are 
obtained,  valued  at  40  cts.,  go  among  the  ofial, 
and  of  course  are  lost  to  the  farmer  or  drover. 
Some  cunning  butchers  are  said  to  have  a  way 
by  which,  after  cutting  through  the  shoulders, 
in  splitting  down  the  chine  they  turn  the  edge 
of  the  axe  outwards,  thus  leaving  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  the  neck  attached  to  the  head,  a  perqui- 
site of  the  slaughterer.  With  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  hide  at  different  seasons,  a  skilful 
farmer  informed  Mr.  Colman  that  the  hide  of 
an  ox,  which,  if  the  animal  was  killed  in  De- 
cember, might  weigh  100  lbs.,  would  not  weigh 
more  than  85  lbs.  if  kept  till  June,  such  is  the 
loss  from  shedding  the  hair,  and  perhaps  from 
the  thinning  of  the  hide  itself. 

The  offal  or  perquisites  of  the  slaughterer 
consist  of  the  entrails,  feet,  head,  a  strip  from 
the  foreskin,  and  the  blood.  The  tongue, 
cheeks,  and  heart  of  the  bullock  go  to  the 
butcher.  The  slaughterer  sells  the  feet  and 
head  to  the  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler, 
who  extract  the  tallow  and  oil ;  the  claws  go 
to  the  comb-maker,  the  bones  and  pith  of  the 
horns  to  the  bone-miU  for  manure  or  for  the 
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purpose  of  making  animal  charcoal,  and  the 
blood  to  the  sugar-refiners. 

In  New  York  only  four  quarters  are  made 
by  the  slaaghterer,  and  the  hide  and  tallow  are 
not  weighed  or  reckoned  in  the  price:  facts 
which  are  to  be  remembered  in  making  com- 
parisons of  prices  in  the  different  markets. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  live  and 
dead  weights  of  New  England  cattle,  killed  at 
home  and  after  having  been  driven  from  the 
Connecticut  river  to  Brighton,  the  Boston  beef 
market,  a  distance  of  75  or  80  miles. 

"  Example  1. — One  ox,  live  weight  in  market 
2393  lbs.;  quarters  weighed  418  lbs.,  416  lbs., 
*324  lbs.,  331  lbs.;  hide,  160  lbs.;  tallow,  173 
lbs. — 181 1.    Difference  582  lbs. 

''Example  2.— Two  oxen  of  A.  S.,  killed  at 
home,  weighed  as  follows : 

Z,to«— One  197011m.       -       .      JSCUImI— 1400  lb0. 
*•         "    1010  "         -       -  "        1341    •• 

About  29-4  lbs.  loss  on  a  hundred  of  the  live 
weight 

"  Example  3. — An  ox  owned  by  A.  8.,  con- 
veyed to  Brighton  on  a  sled,  weighed  at  home 
about  2630  lbs.*;  the  precise  number  of  pounds 
not  recollected.  On  being  slaughtered,  his 
weight  was  as  follows :  quarters,  4S0  lbs.,  479 
lbs.,  374  lbs.,  383  lbs.;  hide,  154  lbs.;  tallow, 
250  lbs.    Total,  2120  lbs.    Loss,  510  lbs. 

**  Example  4. — Ox  belonging  to  R.  D. ;  when 
he  left  Connecticut  river  weighed  2435  lbs. 
Weight  at  Brighton  when  dressed,  1588  lbs. 
Loss  of  weight,  867  lbs.  This  is  a  little  more 
than  one-third,  and  is  a  remarkable  result. 

**  Example  6. — An  ox  weighing  on  Connecti- 
cut river  2250  lbs.  weighed  in  market  1472  lbs. 
Loss,. 778  lbs. 

''Example  6. — An  ox  weighing  as  above 
2255  lbs.,  weighed  in  market  1487  lbs.  Loss 
768  lbs. 
/  "Example  7.— A  fat  bull  of  D.  8.,  killed  at 
home,  weighed  alive  1495  lbs.;  dead  1051  lbs. 
Loss,  444  lbs. 

"Examplt  8.— A  fat  heifer  of  E.  W.,  killed  at 
home,  weighed  alive  1120  lbs.;  dead,  832  lbs. 
Loss,  288  lbs. 

"Example  9. — ^An  ox  belonging  to  8.  C. 
weighed  on  Connecticut  river,  alive,  2690  lbs.; 
at  Brighton,  dressed,  as  follows :  quarters,  394 
lbs.,  350  lbs.,  362  lbs.,  358  lbs.;  hide,  120  lbs.; 
tallow,  207  lbs.  Total,  1791  lbs.  Difference 
between  live  and  dead  weights,  799  lbs. 

"Example  10. — An  ox  belonging  to  8.  C. 
weighed  a!^  above  2345  lbs.;  at  Brighton, 
dressed,  as  follows:  quarters,  352  lbs.,  310 
lbs.,  364  lbs.,  308  lbs.;  hide,  115  lbs.;  tallow, 
217  lbs.  Total,  1666  lbs.  Difference  between 
live  and  dead  weights,  679  lbs." 

Pa*/urag«.— The  cost  of  pasturage  is  difficult 
to  estimate,  since  the  qualities  of  soil  and  faci- 
lities afforded  differ  so  much  in  different  sec- 
tions of  country,  and  even  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Conway,  situated  a  little  west 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  the  pasturage  is  ex- 
cellent; that  is  to  say,  30  acres  will  keep 
twelve  cattle,  consisting  of  cows  and  oxen,  the 
year  round.  Oxen  from  four  to  six  years  of 
age  are  taken  to  be  pastured  at  from  50  to  67 
cents  per  week ;  farrow  cows  at  25  cents  per 
week;  steers  at  two  years  old  at  75  cents  per 
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week  each.  Sheep  are  pastured  at  3  cents  each 
per  week,  and  lambs  at  1^  cents. 

In  Buckland,  in  the  same  county,  cows  are 
pastured  at  25  cents  per  week,  including  salt. 
Pasturing  of  an  average  quality  will  feed  eight 
cows  upon  30  acres.  A  yoke  of  oxen  require 
half  as  much  again  as  two  cows.  In  Hawly 
two  acres  of  pasturage  are  considered  suffi- 
cient for  a  cow. 

In  the  fattening  of  cattle,  universal  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Col  man  remarks,  shows  the  import- 
ance of  a  scrupulous  punctuality  as  Co  the 
times  of  feeding.  Under  the  influence  of  that 
mighty  despot,  habit,  which  reigns  throughout 
the  animal  creation,  these  animals  measure 
time  with  great  exactness ;  and  if  at  the  cus- 
tomary hour  the  feed  is  not  ready  for  them, 
they  become  restless,  uneasy,  and  fretful,  dis- 
positions exceedingly  unfriendly  to  all  cases 
of  thrift  During  the  time  of  feeding  they 
should  have  little  given  to  them  at  once,  that 
their  food  may  not  become  loathsome  by  bein^ 
frequently  tossed  over  and  blown  upon. 

In  regard  to  the  native  stock  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  which  various  bloods  and  breeds  are 
intermingled,  Mr.  Colman  remarks  that  **•  many 
of  them  are  indeed  miserable  in  appearance, 
in  shape,  in  condition,  and  every  other  quality. 
This  comes  in  geiTteral  from  neglect  and  indif- 
ference, because  we  kill  or  sell  to  the  butcher 
our  best  calves,  and  commonly  leave  what  we 
do  attempt  to  raise  *k)  shift  for  themselves.' 
Yet  at  the  same  time  without  presumption,  I 
think,  New  England  may  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  finer  teams  of  oxen,  by  fifties  and 
hundreds  of  pairs,  than  are  to  be  found  at  our 
cattle-shows.  Let  any  intelligent  judge  of  stock 
go  into  Worcester  county,  Mass.;  into  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  counties,  in  Connecticut; 
or  especially  to  8accarappa,  in  Maine,  where 
ox  teams  are  constantly  employed  in  carting 
lumber  to  Portland,  and  if  he  will  find  any  su- 
perior oxen  for  labour  and  condition  than  are 
to  be  found  there,  he  would  do  a  signal  favour 
to  the  agricultural  public  in  letting  us  know 
where  we  may  look  for  them.  I  have  seen 
none.  I  believe  we  should  search  the  world 
^over  in  vain  to  find  any. 

"  Our  native  cows  are  of  every  variety,  but 
there  are  several  parts  of  the  state  where, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  scientific  or 
systematic  improvement  has  been  undertaken, 
yet  by  a  long-continued  selection  from  the  best, 
whole  families  or  breeds  are  to  be  found  dis- 
tinguished for  their  excellent  properties  as 
dairy  stock.  The  list  of  native  cows  which  I 
have  given  shows  conclusively  that  we  have 
those  which,  for  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give, 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  any,  and  for  the  amount 
of  butter  and  cheese  which  they  produce  are 
surpassed  by  none.  The  numbers  referred,  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  rare. 

"Whether  any  thing  would  be  gained  by 
substituting  the  improved  short-horns  for  our 
present  stock  is,  to  say  the  least,  questiona.l>Ip. 
The  short-horns  are  great  consumers.  Though 
aniuials  do  not  always  consume  in  proponioa 
to  their  size,  yet  this  must  be  considered  a.s  a 
general  rule.  They  require  most  particular 
attention  and  liberal  feeding  to  bring  them  u> 
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matohty,  thoagh  we  admit  that  they  arrive  at 
maturity  early.  Many  of  the  short-horned  pre- 
mium young  animals  which  have  been  exhi- 
bited at  our  cattle-shows  have  had  the  benefit 
of  two  wet-nurses  for  six  months.  Most  of  our 
native  calves  are  pat  off  with  two  teats,  and  at 
eight  or  ten  weeks  old  are  tamed  adrift  into 
the  pasture  to  live  or  die  as  they  please.  Our 
ovn  slock  has  never  had  fair  play;  and  if 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  best  short- 
homed  stock,  they  would  not  perhaps  fall  sro  far 
behind  them  as  might  be  supposed.  Our  pas- 
tures are  in  general  short,  and  our  winters  lo^. 
A  smaller  race  of  cattle,  therefore,  and  a  more 
hardy  stock  would  seem  better  adapted  to  our 
condition. 

"The  London  milk  establishments  are  main- 
If  supplied  with  the  short-horns,  because,  it  is 
said,  they  give  more  milk,  and,  after  becoming 
dry.  take  on  flesh  sooner  than  other  races,  and 
are  therefore  more  easily  disposed  of  to  the 
butcher.  The  size  of  these  animals  would  na- 
turally indicate  a  larger  yield  of  milk,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  greater  consumption  of  food. 
Bat  the  yield  of  milk  is  put  down  at  an  aye- 
rage  of  nine  quarts  daily.  These  are  presumed 
to  be  wine  quarts,  and  dedacting  one-fifth,  it 
'i'les  not  much  exceed  the  yield  of  som^  milk 
establishments  among  us.  Besides,  in  the  Lon- 
don dairies,  cows  are  not  suffered  to  become 
with  calf. 

"  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  short-horn 
cows  known  in  England,  it  is  said,  produced 
373  pounds  of  butter  in  32  weeks)  17  pounds 
beirig  the  largest  quantity  made  in  any  one 
veek.  This  is  quoted  as  quite  remarkable; 
but  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  equal  the 
Oakes,  the  Nourse,  the  Adams,  or  the  Spring- 
field cow.  One  of  the  best-informed  and  most 
ardent  advocates  for  the  short-horns,  the  late 
Henry  Berry,  remarks: — *That  their  milk  does 
not  contain  the  same  proportionate  quantity  of 
butter  as  that  from  the  long-horns,  the  Scotch 
cattle,  or  the  Devons,  is  probably  true ;  but  we 
bare  reason  to  believe  that  the  difference  has 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  additional  quantity  of  milk.' 

**The  quantity  of  cheese  made  in  a  year 
from  a  cow  in  the  celebrated  cheese  district 
of  Wilishi re,  England,  is  thus  stated: — •The 
qtiaEtity  of  cheese  that  is  made  from  each  cow 
a  ihis  districi^is  greater  than  is  common  in 
any  other  cheese-making  country,  sometimes 
as  much  as  4|  cMrt  or  5  cwt.  per  cow,  seldom 
V)Ter  than  3  cwt    Perhaps  3 J  cwt.  is  a  fair 
average  in   a  good   cheese-making  year  on 
^very  cow  that  calves  in  proper  time.*    In  the 
™ous  district  of  Cheshire,  in  England,  the 
arcraae  amount  of  cheese  to  a  cow  is  stated 
at  H  cwi.    The  old  breed  of  Irish  cattle,  much 
yahied  for  the  dairy,  will  produce  from  84  to 
r  ****•  ^^  butler  per  year;  a  very  good  cow 
»in  yield  1^  cwt.,  that  is,  168  lbs.  net    Of  the 
Ayrshire  cows,  kept  in  the  highest  condition 
">r?irmg  milk,  it  is  stated  that  the  yearly  ave- 
rage m  milk  may  be  650  gallons  or  2600  quarts, 
C*we  measore,!  presume,  is  intended),  and  90 
p^ns  wUl  make  24  lbs.  of  butter,  or  16  quarts 
C^nae  nwjasure)  lo  a  pound.    In  another  case 
"  IS  said  *  that  a  well-fed  cow  of  a  good  breed 
^^m  produce  on  an  average  180  lbs.  of  butter 


in  the  season,  though  the  common  calculation 
is  150  lbs.  In  the  Epping  district,  where  there 
is  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  Devon,  Suffolk, 
Leicester,  Holderness,  and  Scotch,  the  calcula- 
tion in  a  well  managed  dairy  amounts  to  212 
lbs.  per  year  to  a  cow.  In  one  case  in  Sussex, 
upon  an  actual  trial,  the  cows  produced  only 
136  lbs.  per  season.' 

''As  far,  then,  as  we  can  depend  on  these 
accounts,  our  own  native  cattle  for  dairy  stock 
will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best 
English  stock  of  any  of  those  races  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  milking  properties.  Our 
own  Cheshire  cheese  dairies  certainly  yield 
the  palm  to  none. 

**The  cross  of  the  Durham  short-horns  with 
the  Devon  has  produced  in  many  cases  an  ex- 
cellent slock.  But,  if  of  no  other  value  to  the 
country,  their  introduction  will  prove  an  im- 
mense benefit  by  showing  our  farmers  what 
can  be  done  in  improving  the  size,  form,  and 
condition  of  their  own  stocks,  by  a  most  care- 
ful selection  from  the  very  best,  by  persevering 
attempts  to  amend  defects  and  engraf\  gO(^ 
propei'ties  in  the  animal  constitution,  and  by 
constant  care  and  good  keeping. 

**It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  vast  proportion 
of  our  cows  are  wretched  in  their  form,  health, 
and  condition.  There  is  no  reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  doubt  that  by  breeding  only  from 
the  best  on  both  sides,  and  by  a  liberal  mode 
of  keeping,  we  may  produce  a  dairy  stock  and 
a  stock  for  labour  as  well  adapted  to  our  pas- 
tures, climate,  and  husbandry  as  can  be  found. 
Perhaps  I  should  be  authorized  to  add  for  beef 
also,  that  is,  producing  as  many  pounds  accord- 
ing to  the  expense  of  their  keep.  The  average 
weight  of  bullocks  slaughtered  at  Smithfield, 
the  great  cattle,  market  of  England,  is  656  lbs. 
At  Brighton,  in  this  county,  the  average  weight 
of  oxen  is  875  lbs.,  and  of  steers  600  lbs.  each. 
The  last  is  thought  by  some  persons  to  be 
overrated.  The  weight  used  at  Brighton  is  net 
weight;  1  cwt.  being  now  reckoned  at  100  lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

"  The  sreat  cattle  fair  of  the  state,  and  indeed 
of  New  England,  is  held  at  the  beautiful  village 
of  Brighton,  about  six  miles  from  Boston,  on 
the  Monday  of  every  week.  Here  capacious 
pens  are  erected  for  the  reception  of  such  live- 
stock as  may  be  brought  in,  and  the  drovers 
and  butchers  assemble  fiom  all  directions.  The 
business  of  selling  and  buying  is  principally 
got  through  with  on  Monday,  though  cattle  and 
other  stock,  when  prices  are  not  satisfactory  to 
the  seller,  are  frequently  kept  over,  for  a  week 
or  fortnight,  for  a  better  market.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  fair  at  Dan  vers,  in  Essex 
county,  held  occasionally  in  the  fall,  I  know 
of  no  other  cattle  fair  in  New  England.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  brought  here  from  the 
interior  of  the  state,  from  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, — from  New  York,  and  some- 
tiroes  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky. 

**  I  ascertained  some  time  since  at  the  Bull's 
Head  Market,  in  New  York,  that  the  expense 
of  a  drove  of  cattle,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
head,  from  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
I  to  that  place,  including  the  expenses  of  one 
night  and  a  day  in  New  York,  was  1,300  dollars, 
'  2C  801 
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or  13  dollars  per  head.  This  was  at  a  season 
when  the  drovers  could  avail  themselves  of 
pasturage.  The  price  of  corn  is  not  recollect- 
ed.   They  came  in  in  good  condition. 

•*  Store  hogs  or  shoats,  driven  moderately  in 
the  mild  season  and  well  fed  on  the  road,  will 
gain  in  flesh,  it  is  said  by  some,  almost  suffi- 
ciently to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  drift." 

The  number  of  cattle  of  all  descriptions 
brought  to  Brighton  frequently  exceeds  S.OOO 
head  on  a  market  day.  Kany  of  these,  and  the 
proportion  increases,  instead  of  being  slaugh- 
tered, are  sold  on  the  hoof.  The  mathematical 
rules  and  tables,  so  much  in  use  in  England 
for  determining  the  live  weight  of  animals,  are 
seldom  resorted  to  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though they  arc  said  to  give  very  exact  results. 
A  diagram  and  table  have  been  given  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  article,  to  show  the  mode 
and  facilitate  the  process  of  making  estimates 
of  live  weight 

By  the  revised  statutes  of  Massachusetts  it 
is  declared  that  **  All  beef  cattle,  except  bulls, 
sold  in  market  by  weight,  shall,  when  slaugh- 
tered, be  prepared  for  weighing  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — the  legs  shall  be  taken  off  at  the 
knee  and  gambrel  joint,  the  skin  shall  be  taken 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  animal,  the  head 
shall  be  taken  off  at  the  second  joint  of  the 
neck,  the  entrails  taken  out,  and  all  the  fat  of 
.  the  same  be  taken  off  and  weighed  as  rough 
tallow;  and  every  other  part  of  the  animal,  in- 
cluding the  hide  and  rough  tallow  (the  udder 
of  cows  excepted),  shall  be  weighed. 

''All  beef  shall  be  weighed  upon  the  first 
week-day  succeeding  that  on  which  it  may  be 
slaughtered,"  &o. 

Rearing  Cafoes.— As  so  many  different  opi- 
nions are  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  rear- 
ing calves,  some  of  the  views  derived  from 
high  sources  of  intelligence  will  be  stated. 

In  Pennsylvania,  heifers  intended  for  milch 
cows  are  generally  put  to  the  bull  at  fifteen  to 
eighteen  months  of  age,  in  preference  to  leaving 
them  run  to  a  greater  age.  Mr.  Isaac  W.  Ro- 
berts, of  Montgomery  county,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  raising  and  fattening  cattle,  chiefly  of 
the  Durham  breed.  It  is  his  practice  to  take 
the  calves  of  this  fine  breed,  and,  when  two  or 
three  weeks  old,  put  them  with  common  native- 
bred  cows.  He  weans  at  three  or  four  months 
old,  when  the  calf  is^ble  to  thrive  well  on 
grass  alone,  and  the  native  cow,  going  dry,  is 
soon  fit  for  the  butcher,  at  a  price  that  will 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  pay  for  her  first  cost  and  a 
fair  sillowance  for  pasturage.  He  thinks  that 
calves  thus  raised  and  entering  the  winter  in 
good  condition,  being  properly  housed  and  fed 
during  cold  and  inclement  weather,  gain  nearly 
a  year  on  such  as  are  prematurely  weaned  or 
•fed  on  skimmed  milk.  He  entirely  disapproves 
of  letting  calves  run  three  or  four  months  with 
valuable  cows  intended  for  breeding,  and  espe- 
cially where  milching  properties  are  to  be  re- 
tained. 

With  all  those  who  desire  to  possess  an  im- 
proved and  select  stock,  it  is  deemed  highly 
important  that  they  should  raise  their  own 
calves ;  and  this  is  rendered  the  more  import- 
ant frotn  the  high  prices  usually  to  be  obtained 
for  calves  of  Uie  best  breeds.  Mr.  Colman 
SOS 
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give^  the  following  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject, derived  from  his  observations  in  Massa- 
chusetts. **  A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  in 
the  interior  raises  all  his  calves  from  a  large 
stock  of  cows.  His  cows  are  known  to  be  of 
prime  quality.  His  heifers  are  allowed  to  come 
-in  at  two  years  old,  and  are  then  sold  with 
their  first  calf  generally  for  thirty-five  dollars, 
which  he  deems  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
expense  of  raising.  His  calves  are  raised 
mainly  upon  skim-milk  and  whey,  until  they 
can  support  themselves  on  hay  and  grass.  His 
stmrs  pay  a  proportional  profit  when  sold  at 
three  to  four  years  old.' 

*'  Th^  English  authorities  say,  that  upon  tro 
cows  caving  at  different  times,  seven  cakes 
may  be  fattened  for  the  butcher  in  the  course 
of  the*  year.  More  than  this  may  be  done  if 
the  calves  are  to  be  reared  for  stock,  and  if 
some  little  addition  of  meal  or  vegetables  is 
added  to  their  feed. 

**  Mr.  Jaques  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  rais- 
ing calves,  that  '  he  generally  lets  them  take  a 
portion  of  milk  from  the  cows  for  about  three 
months,  and  prefers  keeping  them  in  the  stall 
until  they  are  about  a  year  old,  thinking  thai 
he  gets  better  forms,  rounder  barrels,  siraighier 
backsit  greater  broadness  on  the  loin  and  hips 
by  this  management.  Calves  turned  to  grass  at 
two  and  three  months  old  become  pot-bellied 
their  backs  bent,  acquire  a  narrowness  in  tb? 
loins,  and  seldom  get  over  the  defect  entirely.' 

**I  believe  that  it  is  decidedly  better  to  rai^e 
them  in  the  'stall  or  yard  the  first  season,  as 
their  feed  is  much  more  uniform,  and  their 
growth  not  interrupted  by  sudden  change*. 
They  soon  learn  to  eat  hay;  and  carrots  or  po- 
tatoes cut  fine  for  them  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial.     In  all  cases  the  calf  should  i^ 
taken  from  the  cow  as  soon  after  his  birth  as 
the  cow's  udder  is  brought  into  good  condition 
and  her  milk  fit  for  use,  and  then  should  be  fed 
by  hand.    '  In  my  opinion,'  says  a  highly  in- 
telligent farmer  of  Stockbridge,  *  calves  rai<ed 
for  other  purposes  than  veal  should  be  early 
weaned  from  the  dam,  and  nursed  at  least  one 
year  upon  food  adapted  to  give  firmness  and 
expansion  of  muscle,  rather  than   to  fatten 
them.'    The  observation  of  another  farmer,  a 
plain  man,  but  one  of  the  most  observing  aud 
practical  farmers  in  the  state,  is  deserving  of 
attention.    *  One  of  the  most  important  poin's 
says  he,  *in  the  feeding  of  the  calf,  is  to  feed 
him  well  when  the  grass  first  falls  in  the  fall! 
by  frost  If  suffered  to  fall  off  then,  he  does  no^ 
i  recover,  and  suffers  more  by  scanty  food  than 
other  animals.' " 

There  are  many  able  papers  on  subjects  tei 
lating  to  cattle  dispersed  in  the  best  agricoli 
tural  periodicals,  which  the  breeder  may  wisl 
to  refer  to,  such  as  "  On  Stall-feeding  Cows  i1 
Summer,"  by  Mr.  Collett  of  Christiana  in  No^ 
way  (Com,  Board  of  Agr,  vol.  vi.  p.  60 ;  **0I 
Soiling,"  by  Mr.  Curwen  (Ihid.  p.  49);  "O 
their  Treatment  in  Winter,"  (Qiwiff.  Jottm,  fl 
.-^gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  288;  "On  Fattening  Cattle  d 
different  Kinds  of  Food,"  by  Mr.  Brodie,  (R-i 
vol.  viii.  p.  327) ;  **0n  Feeding  Cattle  on  Sl 
gar,"  by  Mr.  Ellis,  {Com,  Board  of  Agr.  vol.  v| 
p.  327)  ;  and  "On  Potatoes,"  by  Sir  C-  Butt< 
( JWrf.  p.  828) ;  «  On  House  and  Yard-fcedU 
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MIfch  Cows  for  the  Supply  of  Milk,"  by  Mr. 
flarJer,  (Quart.  Jowm,  jSgr.  vol.  i.  p.  170)  ;  see 
also  "The  Harlcian   Dairy  System"  by  the 
same  gentleman,  and  **  On  a  celebrated  Yard- 
fed  Cow/*  the   property  of  Mr.  Cramp  of 
Lewes,  {Com,  Board  ofjSgr,  vol.  vii.  p.  53).     It 
Till,  perhaps,  stirprise  an  English  farmer  to 
learn  to  what  coarse  unnatural  kind  of  food 
use  will  accastom  animals.     The  cows -of 
Sbetlaad  lire  upon  the  coarsest  mo^s  and  sear 
reed;  those  of  still  more  northerly  regions  on 
eren  animal  food.    In  Lapland  and  Iceland, 
according  to  Mr.  De  Broke,  the  cattle  are  uni- 
frnnlr  fed  on  f$h,    "The  English  fh.rmer*s 
sorprise"  says  Mr.  Broke,  "will  no(  be  les- 
sened when  he  learns  that  the  animals  not 
only  derour  this  kind  of  food  with  the  greatest 
eagerness,  but  thrive  and  do  well  upon  it;  it 
seems  that  fish  heads  and  bones  are  boiled  to- 
gether with  some  hay  into  a  kind  of  soup,  and 
poured  into  the  mangers  of  the  poor  beasts.*' 
iQiiart.  Journ.  of  Jgr.  YoL  X,  p.  299.)     There 
IS  a  paper  "On  Live-Stock  and  Crossing,"  by 
Mr.  Ferguson,  (^Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  33) ;  «  On  the 
C^.'mparatire  Advantages  of  Feeding  Stock 
with  Mangel- Wurzel,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes," 
by  Mr.  Howden,   (^Trans.  High.  8oe.  voL  iii. 
p.  268) ;  and  «On  Raw  and  Prepared  Food,"  by 
Messrs.  Walker,  Howden,  Boswell,  sin,d  Walk- 
er, (Ibid.  ToL  iv.  p.  3^) ;  and  again  by  Mr. 
Walker,  [Ibid,  vol.  v.  p.  52) ;  and  «  On  different 
Descriptions  of  Food,"  by  Mr.  Stephenson. 
(hid.  7ol.vL  p.  61.)    On  the  disease  called  the 
«Mnir-m."  by  Mr.  M*Farlane,   (Ibid.  vol.  iv. 
p.  388) ;  on  the  disease  caHtd  <'The  Tail-slip," 
by  Mr.  Dick,  (Qiuir/er/y  Journal  of  Jlgriculturt, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  308)  ;  «On  CalcuU,"  (Ibid.  p.  642)  ; 
"On  Diseases  of  the  Udder,"  (Ibid.  p.  871) ; 
"On  the  Navel-iU,"    by  Mr.   Sitwell,   (Com. 
Toard  of  Afrr,  voL  vi.  p.  401)  ;  "On  acolimating 
Ciule,  by  Dr.  Smith  of  Kentucky,  (Rid.  voL  ii. 
p.  93 ;  On  determining  the  Weight  of  Cattle  by 
Admeasurement,  (Q^uMrt,  Joum.  ofJigr.  vol.  v. 
p.  612) ;  and  Mr.  Ferguson  «0n  the  value  of 
Live-Stock  with  relation  to  the  Weight  of  Of- 
fal, {Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  207)  ;  '•On  their  External 
Conformation,"  by  Mr.  fi^arrow,  (Veteriruman 
fnr  1839 ;  Farmer't  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p.  96,  n.  6 ; 
BarrmMaltkut;  M'CuOock^t  Diet.  Com.;  Youatt 
o«  Cattle :  Quart.  Joum.  ofJigr. ;  Farmer^t  Mag. ; 
Trans,  of  Highland  Soc. ;   Low^t  lUuttrations  of 
thi  Bretdi  of  Domekic  Jinimah,) 

CATTLE,  REMEDIES  FOR  DISEASES 
OF. 
Jbortion.    See  .\bobtioic« 
Blaeheater  is  the  concluding  and  commonly 
bill  stage  of  redwater.    See  Rbdwatea. 

Clnnsing  drinlh — 1  oz.  of  bayberry  powdered, 
I  riz.  of  brimstone  powdered,  I  oz.  of  cummin- 
^'^  powdered,  1  oz.  Of  diapente.  Boil  these 
>  t?;tber  for  ten  minutes ;  give  when  cold  in  a 
trnieL 

Cofir.— .The  best  remedy  is  1  pint  of  linseed 
(0 mixed  with  }  oz.  of  laudanum. 

J  cordial  is  easily  made  by  1  oz.  of  caraway 
?«»is,  1  oz.  of  aniseeds,  i  oz.  of  ginger  pow- 
i'^r^  2  OZ.  of  fenugreek  seeds.  Boil  these  in 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  beer  for  ten  miftutes,  and 
administer  when  cold. 
DiarrhBHh — Give  ^  OZ.  of  powdered  catechu, 
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;  and  10  grs.  of  powdered  opium,  in  a  little  gruel 

See  DiABRHIBA. 

Dysentery* — ^The  same  as  for  diarrhoBa. 

Fever. — Bleed;  and  then  if  the  bowels  are 
constipated,  give  ^  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  in  difee 
pints  of  water  daily,  in  gruel.  < 

Hoove  or  Hoven. — Use  the  elastic  tube ;  as  a 
prevention,  let  them  be  well  supplied  wi*Jx 
common  salt,  and  restrained  from  rapid  feed- 
ing when  first  feeding  upon  rank  grass  or  clo- 
ver.   See  HoovK. 

Mange* — i  lb.  of  black  brimstone,  -J  pint  of 
turpentine,  1  pint  of  train  oil.  Mix  them  to- 
gether, and  rub  the  mixture  well  in  over  the 
affected  parts. 

MiUc  jfeveVf  or  Garget* — Z  oz.  of  brimstone, 
1  oz.  of  diapente,  1  oz.  of  cummin-seed  pow- 
dered, 1  oz.  of  powdered  nitre.  Give,  this  daily 
in  a  little  grudl,  and  well  rub  the  udder  with  a 
little  goose-grease.  '  See  Oarobt. 

Murrain^-^  lb.  of  salts,  3  oz.  of  bruised  co-^ 
riander-seed,  1  oz.  of  gentian  powder.  Give 
these  in  a  little  water.    See  Mcrraiit. 

Poi$oni  swallowed  by  oxen  are  commonly 
the  yew,  the  water  dropwort,  and  the  common 
and  the  water  hemlock.  Ij  pint  of  linseed  oil 
is  the  best  remedy. 

Purgey  in  poitoning — either  1  lb.  of  salts  in  a 
quart  of  water  or  gruel^  or  a  pint  to  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  linseed  oiL 

Redwaler^^Bleed,  says  Youatt,  first,  and  then 
give  a  dose  of  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts,  and  |  lb. 
doses  repeated  every  eight  hours  until  the 
bowels  arc  'acted  upon.  In  Hampshire  they 
give  4  oz.  bole  armeniac  and  2  oz.  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  gruel. 

trains.— •Embrocation :  8  oz.  of  sweet  oil« 
4  oz.  spirits  of  hartshorn,  i  oz.  oil  of  thyme. 

Sting  of  the  adder,  or  fWtoorm.-^- Apply  im- 
mediately to  the  part  strong  spirits  of  harts- 
horn; for  sting  of  bees  apply  chalk  or 
whitening  mixed  with  vinegar.  See  Bites  and 
Bns. 

Wbrmi* — Bots:  give  i  lb.  of  Epsom  salts 
with  2  oz.  of  coriander-seed  bruised  in  a  quart 
of  water.    See  Botb. 

YeUows.-^2  oz.  of  diapente,  3  oz.  of  cummin- 
seed  powdered,  2  oz.  of  fenugreek  powdered. 
Boil  diese  for  ten  minutes  in  a  quart  of  water, 
and  give  daily  in  a  little  gruel.    See  Yzllows. 

CATTLE  SHEDS.  The  cow-house  should 
be  a  capacious,  well-lighted,  and  well-venti- 
latjed  building,  in  which  the  cows  or  oxeU  can 
be  kept  dry,  clean,  and  moderately  warm ;  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  is  perhaps  the  best. 
It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  cattle  suffer  materi- 
ally by  dry  cold.  It  is  the  wet  and  the  damp 
walls,  yard,  and  driving  rains,  and  fogs  of 
winter,  that  are  so  injurious  to  them.  ,  In  this 
respect  the  Dutch  farmers  are  very  particular. 
They  have  tiieir  cows  regularly  groomed,  and 
the  walks  behind  them  sprinkled  with  sand. 
A  clean  and  dry  bed,  a  portion  of  a  trough  to 
give  them  water,  and  another  portion  for  their 
oil  cake,  or  nikngel,  or  turnips,  and  a  rack  for 
their  dry  food,  will  all  be  necessary  comforts. 
These,  with  regular  feeding,  a  lump  of  rock- 
salt  in  the  manger,  and  occasional  variations 
if  possible  in  the  food,  are  the  chief  points  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  stall  management  of  cat- 
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tie.  (Brif.  fiiai.  vol.  i.  p.  202 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  399 ; 
Harleian  Dairy  Syslentf  p.  14.) 

CAUF.  A  chest  with  holes  in  the  top  to 
keep  fish  alive  in  the  water. 

CAUKER.  or  CALKERS.  A  term  employed 
in  farriery  to  signify  bending  or  turning  up  of 
the  heels  of  the  shoes  of  horses,  and  intended 
to  prevent  the  animal  slipping.  This  method, 
though  once  general,  is  now  commonly  limited 
to  the  outside  heel  of  the  shoes  of  the  hind 
feet. 

CAULIFEROUS  (From  caulu,  a  stalk,  and 
/era,  to  bear).  A  term  applied  to  such  plants 
as  are  famished  with  a  stalk  which  bear 
shoots,  as  the  cauliflower,  cabbage,  &c. 

CAULIFLOWER  (From  Lat  caulU;  Brat- 
tiea  olermcea  botrytis).  A  species  of  brassica,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties; — the  early, 
which  is  smallest  and  most  fit  fof  growth  under 
lights,  for  the  winter-standing  crop;  and  the 
large,  for  the  open  ground  plantations.  Cauli- 
flower is  propagated  by  seed ;  the  first  sowing 
to  take  place  at  the  close  of  January  or  early 
in  February,  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  warm  bor- 
der, in  either  situation  to  have  the  protection 
of  a  frame.  The  plants  are  fit  to  be  pricked 
out  in  March  in  similar  situations,  and  for 
final  removal  into  the  open  ground  during 
April  and  May ;  and.  some  to  be  placed  under 
hand-glasses  for  more  immediately  succeeding 
the  winter-standing  crop.  At  the  beginning  of 
March  and  April  another  sowing  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  sheltered  border,  the  seedlings  of 
which  may  be  pricked  out  in  May,  and  planted 
finally  in  June  for  protection  at  the  end  of 
summer.  Again,  another  sowing  may  be  done 
in  the  last  week  of  May ;  for  pricking  out,  in 
Jtme ;  and  for  final  planting,  the  end  of  July ; 
to  produce  daring  October  and  November,  and 
in  favourable  seasons  until  Christmas.  The 
seed  of  these  sowings  must  be  inserted  broad- 
cast, and  covered  half  an  inch  thick  with  fine 
mould.  The  seedlings  are  of  sufficient  size  for 
pricking  out  when  they  have  four  or  five 
leaves,  about  an  inch  in  breadth ;  they  must  be 
set  three  or  four  inches  apart  each  way.  Water 
must  be  given  moderately,  both  in  the  seed-bed 
and  at  the  t|me  of  removal,  if  the  weather  is  at 
all  dry.  When  finally  set  oat,  they  must  be 
planted  in  rows  two  inches  and  a  half  apart 
each  way.  The  mould  must  be  frequently 
loosened  by  the  hoe,  and  drawn  up  about  their 
stems.  In  dry  weather  during  summer,  a  cup- 
like hollow  should  be  formed  round  each  plant, 
and  filled  twice  a  week  with  water ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  flower  makes  its  appearance,  it  must  be 
applied  every  other  day.  As  the  head  appears 
exposed,  it  is  advantageous  to  break  some  of 
the  leaves,  and  turn  them  over  it  as  a  shelter 
from  the  sun :  this  preserves  then  from  becom- 
ing of  a  )'ellow  hue,  as  well  as  retards  their 
advancing  to  seed. 

Winter-standing  crop. — ^The  seed  for  this  crop 
must  be  sown  in  the  third  week  of  August,  in 
a  warm  border  or  an  old  hot-bed,  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame  or  hand-glass.  That  the 
cauliflower,  though  the  most  tender  of  the 
brassica  tribe,  is  not  so  impatient  of  cold  as 
some  gardeners  are  led  to  imagine,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that  the  imperfect  covering 
of  mats  will  almost  always  preserve  the  plants 
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uninjured  through  the  winter ;  and  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Bull,  of  Rossie  Priory,  North  Britain, 
proves  that  it  is  scarcely  more  so  than  the 
broccoli.  He  sows  in  the  last  week  of  August, 
transplants  in  the  middle  or  end  of  November, 
and  often  does  not  even  aflbrd  the  plants  the 
protection  of  a  south  wall,  and  no  description 
of  covering.  Plants  thus  raised  are  healthier, 
and  produce  finer  heads  than  those  which 
have  additional  shelter,  though  they  are  not  so 
forward,  neither  are  they  subject  to  be  blark- 
shanked,  {Mem.  Caled,  HorL  Soc.  vol.  iiL  p.  192.) 

The  seed-bed,  if  not  one  that  has  grown  cu- 
cumbers, &C.,  must  be  well  manured  with  dung 
from  a  cucumber  bed,  or,  as  is  sometimes  re- 
commended, a  basis  five  or  six  inches  thick  of 
dung  in  a  perfectly  decayed  state  must  be 
formed,  firmly  trodden  down,  and  covered  with 
a  similar  thickness  of  light  rich  mould:  in  this 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown  and  buried  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep,  and,  during  the  meridian  of 
hot  days,  shaded  with  matting.  Moderate 
waterings  must  be  given,  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary. The  plants  appear  in  about  a  week,  and 
the  shading  and  watering  must  in  like  manner 
be  afibrded. 

The  plants  ar»  fit  for  pricking  out  at  the 
close  of  September,  when  their  leaves  are 
rather  more  than  an  inch  wide.  They  should 
be  placed  in  a  similar  soil  and  situation  to  that 
from  which  they  were  removed.  Towards  the 
end  of  October,  or  first  week  in  November, 
they  must  be  removed,  and  planted  in  patches 
of  from  three  to  six  together,  these  clusters 
being  in  rows  three  feet  apart  each  way  are  to 
be  sheltered  with  hand-glasses  until  the  spring. 
At  the  end  of  February,  if  an  open  season,  or 
not  until  March  if  otherwise,  part  of  the  plants 
may  be  removed  from  under  the  hand-glasses, 
two  strong  ones  being  left  under  each  glass, 
and  set  out  in  the  open  ground ;  the  soil  and 
sheltered  situation  being  as  nearlj  similar  to 
that  from  which  they  are  taken  as  possible. 
Some,  also,  may  be  planted  out  from  the 
frames;  but  from  either  situation  these  re- 
movals must  be  concluded  by  the  middle  of 
April.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the 
plants  with  as  much  earth  as  possible  retained 
to  their  roots,  and  they  are  to  be  planted  at  a 
similar  distance  as  was  recommended  for  the 
other  open-ground  crops. 

Those  continued  under  the  glasses  roust 
have  air  admitted  as  freely  as  possible,  and 
other  precautions  adopted  that  were  recom- 
mended during  their  winter  growth.     Earth 
should  be  drawn  carefully  about  their  stems, 
without  any  being  allowed  to  fall  into  their 
hearts.    When  they  fill  the  glasses,  these  la^^t 
are  easily  raised  by  a  circular  mound,  four  or 
five  inches  high,  thrown  up  round  them.     In 
mild  weather,  hot  sunny  days,  and  during  ge- 
nial showers,  the  glasses  may  be  taken  com- 
pletely ofif,  but  replaced  at  night.    The  plants 
being  thus  hardened  by  degrees,  and  when  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  about  the  end  of  April 
or  early,  in  May  the  glasses  may  be  entirely 
removed.    The-  leaves  are  to  be  broken  down 
over  the  heads,  as  before  directed.     For   the 
production  of  seed,  some  plants  of  the  winter- 
standing  crop  which  have  fine  and  firm  heads 
must  be  selected,  as  these  will  produce    the 
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best  seed,  though  not  in  such  quantity  as  those  | 
of  a  looser  texture.  For  the  necessary  treat- 
ment, see  BaoccoLi.  The  seed  ripens  in  8ep- 
cember,  and  the  branches  should  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  this  occurs,  and  not  allowed  to  re- 
main until  the  whole  is  fit  for  collecting.  The 
seed  remains,  if  carefully  preserved,  in  a  good 
state  for  use  until  it  is  three  or  four  years  old. 
(G.  IV.  JohHton's  Kitchen  Gard.) 

CAUSTIC.  In  farriery,  a  substance  which, 
by  its  powerful  operation,  destroys  the  texture 
of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Corrosive 
sublimate  is  the  best  caustic ;  but  that  requires 
skilful  hands,  for  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy  ex- 
cept in  the  hands  of  the  veterinarian.  Mix  one 
drachm  of  powdered  verdigris  with  one  ounce 
of  basilicoD  ointment;  apply  this  upon  a  piece 
of  tow:  or  a  drachm  of  blue  stone  (sulphate  of 
copper),  dissolved  in  one  oonce  of  water  may 
be  used ;  or  lunar  caustic  in  a  quill  may  be 
rubbed  on  to  the  diseased  part. 

CAUTERY,  or  CAUTING-IRON  (Old  Fr. 
emUere).  In  farriery,  a  name  given  to  a  searing- 
iron,  which  is  made  while  hot,  and  used  to  de- 
stroy lungous  flesh,  &c. 

CAVESSON,  or  CAVEZON  (Fr.).  In 
horsemanship,  a  term  applied  to  an  apparatus 
resembUng  the  musrol,  which  is  used  in  the 
breaking  of  horses.  From  its  formation,  it 
binds  and  pinches  the  nose,  and  regulates  the 
action  of  the  animal  to  which  it  is  applied. 

CAZZON8.  A  provincial  word  used  to  sig- 
nify the  dried  dung  of  cattle  for  ftiel. 
CEDARa  SeeCTPHXBs. 
CEDARS  OF  LEBANON  (Jbiet  cedrut). 
This  sovereign  of  the  forest  appears  to  have 
been  indigenous  to  Mount  Lebanon:  bat  at 
w'hat  period  it  was  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land is  not  known.  This  noble  tree  is  now  so 
well  naturalized  in  England,  that  the  seeds  not 
onlj  ripen,  but  propagate  themselves  without 
care  or  trouble.  One  of  the  cedars  at  Chiswick 
measures  13  feet  4  inches  in  circumference, 
and  is  80  feet  high ;  but  the  largest  now  re- 
maining on  liCbanon  is  9  feet  in  diameter,  or 
S7  in  circumference.  Cedar  wood  is  known 
tu  be  very  durable ;  the  ancients  believed  it  to 
be  imperishable.  But  according  to  Mr.  Drum- 
naond  Hay's  observations  at  Tangier,  the  in- 
destructible cedar  wood  is  the  timber  of  the 
HaDda.rac  tree  (Thuja  artieulcUay 

CEDARj  RED  (Junipenu  Virginiana).  This 

North  A^merican  tree  belonging  to  the  junipers, 

is  the  most  common  species  of  its  genus  in  the 

United  States,  and  the  only  one  which  attains 

a  siae  adapting  it  to  the  useful  arts.    Next  to 

thai  found  in  Bermuda,  it  is  the  largest  of  the 

;-:aiipeTS  hitherto  discovered.  It  is  found  along 

the  land3  bordering  the  Atlantic,  from  Maine 

to  the  ejctreme  South,  and  even  passing  round 

Cape  FlcFTida,  shows  itself  beyond  St  Bernard's 

Bay  m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    In  retiring  from 

the  shor&r  it  becomes  gradaally  less  common 

and   less   wigorous,  and  in  Virginia  and  the 

more  Soathern  States  it  is  rare  above  tide- 

vaier.     Farther  inland,  it  is  seen  only  in  the 

/brm  of  SL  shrub  in  open,  dry,  sandy  places.  In 

the    ntast     &vourable    situations    along    the 

soacfaero  »ea  shore,  it  attains  a  height  of  40  or 

45  fefsu  '■riib  a  diameter  of  12  or  13  inches. 

The  leaves  are  evergreen,  numerously  sub- 
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divided,  and  when  bruised  diffuse  a  resinous, 
aromatic  odour.  The  seeds  are  small  ovate 
berries,  bluish  when  ripe,  and  coated  with  a 
whitish  exudation.  They  arrive  at  pefection 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  and  are  greedily 
devoured  by  cedar  birds,  robins,  &c.  If  sown 
immediately,  the  greater  part  of  them  will  come 
up  the  following  spring;  but  they  will  not 
shoot  before  the  second  year  if  they  are  kept 
for  several  months. 

The  wood  is  odorous,  compact,  fine-grained 
and  very  light,  though  heavier  and  stronger 
than  that  of  the  white  cedar  and  cypress.  To 
these  qualities  it  unites  the  still  more  precious 
character  of  durability,  and  is  consequently 
highly  esteemed  for  such  purposes  as  require 
it  in  an  eminent  degree.  But  as  it  is  procured 
with  difikulty,  and  is  every  day  becoming  more 
scarce,  it  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  most 
important  uses.  The  name  of  Red  Cedar  is 
only  applicable  to  the  perfect  wood,  which  is 
of  a  bright  tint ;  the  sap  is  perfectly  white.  The 
nearer  the  red  cedar  grows  to  the  sea  and  the 
farther  southward,  the  better  is  its  wood.  The 
chief  supply  now  comes  from  East  Florida. 
(Mithaux.)     See  Cypress,  and  Fir. 

CELANDINE,  COMMON  (Ckelidtmium  ma" 
jus).  Celandine  is  a  wild  plant  with  large 
leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  growing  in 
shady  places,  waste  and  untitled  lands,  and 
thickets,  dec,  especially  on  a  chalky  soil,  and 
flowering  from  April  through  the  summer.  It 
grows  two  feet  high,  and  the  stalks  are  round 
and  green.  The  leaves  are  large,  long,  and 
deeply  divided  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  yellowish 
green,  standing  two  at  each  joint.  The  flowers 
are  small ;  several  together  upon  long  foot- 
stalks. Every  part  is  brittle,  and  if  you  crush 
the  stalk  or  leaves  an  orange-coloured  acrid 
juice  is  expressed,  which  is  medicinal. 

There  are  two  species  of  celandine,  or  horned 
poppy  i  found  in  the  United  States.  The  greater, 
or  common  celandine,  (C.  tnajue),  has  an  ac- 
rimonious juice  of  a  saflron  colour,  which  is 
a  popular  remedy  for  warty  excrescences,  as 
well  as   for  ring-worms,  tetter,  the  itch.  &c. 

The  tea  celandine,  (C  f[laucum),  or  ytUow- 
homed  poppy,  flourishes  in  the  sandy  soil  along 
the  sea  and  bay  shores  where  it  is  quite  orna- 
mental.   Its  juice  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

CELERY  (Jpium  graveolens).  This  is  the 
wild  original  of  cultivated  celery.  The  name 
probably  proceeded  from  apex,  a  tuft  or  crest, 
which  its  umbels  form).  This  class  of  plants 
flourish  best  in  a  moist  soil,  friable,  and  rather 
inclining  to  lightness ;  it  must  be  rich,  and 
that  rather  from  prior  application  than  the  im- 
mediate addition  of  manure ;  celery  and  cele- 
riac,  however,  appear  benefited  even  by  its 
abundant  application  at  the  time  of  sowing 
and  planting.  The  parsleys,  likewise,  prefer 
their  soil  to  incline  rather  to  dryness.  For  all 
it  must  be  deep,  and  all  equally  refuse  to  thrive 
on  a  strong  clayey  soil.  The  situation  they 
thrive  the  most  in  is  one  that  is  as  open  and  as 
free  from  the  influence  of  trees  as  possible. 
The  common  parsley  is  the  one  that  bears  best 
a  confined  or  shady  compartment. 

There  are  six  varieties  of  celery  in  general 
cultivation:.— the  gigantic,  the  dwarf-curled,  the 
common  upright,  red-stalked  upright,  giant  hol- 
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low  upright,  and  the  soUd-stalked  (red  and 
whit^).  The  red  is  reared  chiefly  for  soups, 
the  white  being  much  more  delicate  in  flavour. 
It  is  propagated  by  seed.  The  first  sowing 
should  be  performed  either  in  a  hotbed  or  on  a 
warm,  light  border,  towards  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary; some  gardeners  even  insert  it  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  January.  The  border  is  by  many 
gardeners  considered  the  best  situation,  inas- 
much as  the  plants  are  more  hardy,  and  with 
proper  care  come  forward  with  scarcely  any 
diflerence  as  to  time.  This  is  to  be  repeated 
in  March;  but  the  principal  sowings  must  take 
place  in  April  and  May,  and  the  last  one  in 
June.  As  the  produce  of  the  early  sowings 
will  not  continue  long  in  a  state  fit  for  use, 
from  their  leaf-stalks  becoming  piped  or  hol- 
low, they  must  be  proportionably  small ;  they 
must  all  be  inserted  broadcast,  and  the  seed 
scattered  thinly.  The  seed-beds  of  the  early 
sowings  should  be  light  and  dry,  with  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  sun  throughout  the  day,  but 
for  the  three  last  in  a  moist  situation ;  and  it 
is  advantageous  for  them  to  have  a  free  ex- 
posure to  the  morning  sun  only,  yet  free  from 
the  drip  of  trees ;  so  advantageous  is  it  to  have 
the  plants  of  these  sowings  as  luxuriant  as  pos- 
sible in  their  first  stage  of  growth,  that  to  afford 
them  as  regular  and  unstinted  a  supply  of  nou- 
rishment as  possible,  the  mould  of  the  seed-bed 
is  often  formed  artificially.  Mr.  Walker,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Longford,  Scotland, 
recommends  it  to  be  formed  of  black  loamy 
soil  and  old  hotbed  dung  in  equal  parts.  {Menu 
Caled,  Hon,  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  295,)  The  plants 
from  these  several  sowings  will  in  general  be 
ready  for  pricking  out  in  four  or  six  weeks 
from  the  time  of  insertion,  and  for  final  plant- 
ing after  a  further  continued  growth  of  two 
months.  A  more  determinate  datum  for  judg- 
ing the  appropriate  time  for  performing  these 
operations  is  the  size  of  the  plants,  they  being 
fit  for  the  first  removal  when  three  or  four 
inches  in  height,  and  for  the  second  when 
seven  or  eighu  From  the  above  enumerated 
sowings,  monthly  plantings  maybe  succession- 
ally  made  from  the  commencement  of  June  un- 
til September  closes;  but  for  the  supply  of  a 
family,  a  sowing  at  the  close  of  February  for 
production  during  the  same  year,  and  another 
about  the  middle  of  May,  to  yield  a  produce  in 
the  winter  and  the  following  spring,  will  in 
general  be  amply  sufficient. 

They  are  usually  planted  out  finally  in 
trenches,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  at  least  four  feet  apart.  To  cut  the  tiench 
straight  and  with  firm  sides,  the  spade  should 
be  thrust  down  all  along  the  line  which  marks 
the  boundary  on  each  side,  previous  to  digging 
out  the  earth :  the  top  spit  of  mould  through- 
out the  length  must  be  tarned  alternately  on 
either  side,  for  this  is  required  in  the  after  cul- 
tivation for  earthing  up  the  plants.  Some  well 
putrefied  dung,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  must 
be  then  spread  along  the  bottom  and  dug  in, 
care  being  taken  that  its  surface  is  not  more 
than  four  inches  below  the  regular  surface  of 
the  soil.  Mr.  Walker  here  recommends  the 
same  unsparing  application  of  manure;  he 
forms  the  soil  in  his  trenches  of  three  parts 
long  and  one  part  fresh,  btrong  soil.  {Mem. 
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Caled.  Hort.  Soe.  vol.  ii.  p.  296.)  By  this  abnn- 
dant  application  of  manure  his  celery  un- 
doubtedly obtains  a  fine  growth,  being  oAen 
4J  feet  long,  and  averaging  6  lbs.  weight ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
many  soils  will  grow  it  equally  fine  without 
such  immoderate  application. 

Celery,  as  before  mentioned,  delights  in  a 
soil  abounding  in  fertilizing  matter;  the  mode 
adopted  to  eflect  this,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Judd, 
gardener  to  C.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Edmonton,  is 
one  which  with  equal  advantage  may  be  adopt- 
ed for  any  crop  requiring  a  veiy  rich  soil ;  he 
prepares  his  ground  in  the  winter  preceding 
the  time  of  planting,  or  as  long  before  as  con- 
venient, by  manuring  and  trenching  it  two 
spades  deep,  performing  this  last  operation 
twice,  that  Uie  dung  may  be  better  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  and  then  leaves  it  as  rough  as 
possible  until  the  time  arrives  for  forming  the 
trenches,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  also  turns 
in  some  manure.  {Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  Land.  vol. 
iii.  p.  46.)  As  celery  is  very  apt  to  decay  in 
winter  on  account  of  excessive  moisture,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  practice,  afier 
preparing  the  ground  as  just  detailed,  to  plant 
in  rows  five  or  six  feet  apart  on  the  surface, 
taking  the  mould  required  for  earthing  them 
up  from  this  allotted  space. 

Before  planting,  the  long  strangling  leaves 
are  to  be  cut  away,  and  any  side  ofiTsels  re- 
moved ;  biit  if  the  plants  are  older  or  larger  in 
growth  thaA  before  mentioned,  the  tops  of  the 
leaves  may  be  generally  removed,  which  serves 
to  check  their  running  to  seed,  which  they  are 
otherwise  apt  to  do.  After  this  preparation, 
they  may  be  planted,  a  single  row  in  each 
trench,  about  eighteen  inches  apart  Mr.  Jadd 
says  that  he  finds  the  plants  much  injured  in 
their  future  growth  if,  during  any  of  their  re- 
movals, their  roots  become  at  all  dry;  there- 
fore, when  taking  them  either  from  the  seed- 
bed or  for  final  planting,  he  lays  them,  as  he 
draws  them  from  the  ground,  in  a  garden  pan 
containing  a  little  water.  {Ibid.  p.  45.)  Plant- 
ing is  best  performed  in  the  evening,  and  water 
should  be  given  plenteously  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  every  other  day  subsequently  until  they  are 
well  established.  Earthing  them  up  must  com- 
mence when  they  are  about  a  foot  high,  and 
may  be  continued  until  the  plants  are  fit  for 
use,  or  are  one  foot  and  a  half  high  and.  up- 
wards. In  performing  it  one  person  must  hold 
the  bases  of  the  plants  together,  whilst  a  second 
regularly  follows  and  throws  in  the  soil,  other- 
wise the  mould  separating  the  leaves  breaks 
them  and  induces  decay,  and  ofttimes  destroys 
them  by  injuring  the  heart.  {IlwL  p.  47.) 

The  earthing  is  best  performed  gradually,  a. 
few  inches  being  added  once  a  week,  and  a  dr^ 
day  always  selected  to  perform  it  in.  In  very 
severe  weather  the  winter  standing  crops  should 
be  covered  with  straw  or  other  litter,  care  being: 
taken  always  to  remove  it  in  mild  days*  'Oz& 
the  arrival  of  frost  a  quantity  may  be  taken  op 
and  buried  in  sand  under  shelter.  As  celery 
will  not  continue  in  perfection  except  in  winter 
more  than  three  or  four  weeks  after  bleaching, 
it  is  advisable  for  family  use  only  to  maJce 
small  plantations  of  the^early  crops  at  a  time. 
To  raise  seed,  some  plants  must  be  left  where 
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grown ;  OT  in  February  or  March  some  may  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and,  after  the  outside  leaves 
are  cut  off  and  all  laterals  removed,  planted  in 
a  moist  soil  a  foot  apart  Those  which  are 
most  solid  and  of  a  middling  size  are  to  be  se- 
lected. When  they  branch  for  seed  they  must 
be  each  attached  to  a  stake,  to  preserve  them 
from  being  broken  by  the  violence  of  winds. 
The  flower  appears  in  June,  and  when  the  seed 
is  swelling  in  July,  if  dry  weather  occurs,  they 
should  be  watered  every  other  night.  In  Au- 
gust the  seed  will  be  ripe,  and  when  perfectly 
dry,  may  be  rubbed  oat  and  stored.  A  variety 
of  celery  with  a  roundish  root  {^Apium  rapace- 
trm),  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens.  (G, 
W.  JokmMon'a  Kitek.  OurtL;  Brit.  Husb,  vol  iL  p. 
575;   WmUh's  Dom.  Enryc.) 

CELERY,  WILD,  or  8MALLAGE  PARS- 
LEY (jSpimn  gravtolens).  This  is  a  biennial, 
found  in  ditches  and  marshy  ground,  especially 
towards  the  sea ;  root  tap-shaped,  herb  smooth 
and  shining.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  green- 
ish white.  The  seeds  and  whole  plant  in  its 
native  ditches  are  acrid  and  dangerous,  with  a 
peculiar  strong  taste  and  smell ;  but  by  culture 
it  becomes  the  mild  and  grateful  garden  cele- 
ry, for  which  and  its  name  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Italians,  and  which  has  now  supplanted 
our  native  Alexanders  {Smyrnium  oUuatrum), 
(Simlh*t  Eng,  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 

CELL  (LaL  ceUa),  In  botany,  the  hollow 
part  of  a  capsule  in  which  the  seeds  are  lodged, 
and  also  the  part  of  the  anthers  which  contains 
the  pollen. 

CELLS.  The  small  divisions  in  honey- 
combs, which  have  been  observed  to  be  al- 
ways regular  hexagons.  They  also  denote  the 
hoUow  places  between  the  partitions  in  the 
pods,  husks,  and  other  seed-vessels  of  plants. 

CENTAURY  (Sabhatia  angtUarU),  An  an- 
nual and  biennial,  of  which  there  are  seven  or 
eight  additional  .species  found  in  the  United 
States.  Centaury  is  commonly  found  in  bar- 
ren fields,  is  intensely  bitter,  and  deservedly  a 
popular  tonic 

CENTAURY,  COMMON  (Erytkrtsa  centau- 
Ham).  From  erythrw,  red,  alluding  to  the  pink 
colour  of  the  flowers.  The  species  of  this  ge- 
nns  are  pretty,  but  not  easy  of  cultivation ;  the 
herbaceous  species  require  an  open,  loamy 
soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  divisions.  The 
annaaJs  and  biennials  require  sowing  in  the 
open  border  in  autumn,  or  they  will  not  come 
up.  (Pojcton'f  JBot.  DictJ)  In  England  there  are 
three  native  species  of  centaury,  viz.  the  broad 
leaTed  tafted  (£.  latifoUa),  the  dwarf  tufled  (£. 
Bttoraiig},  and  the  common  centaury,  to  the  last 
of  which  the  following  observations  more  es- 
pecially apply.  The  two  first-named  varieties 
are  fcnxnd  mostly  in  sandy  ground  near  the  sea 
shore.  (»«<*'»  ^ng.  ftora,  vol.  i.  p.  320.)  This 
pretty  plant  (£.  ce$daurium),  grows  in  sunny, 
dry  places,  and  in  gravelly  pastures ;  its  roots 
are  to  be  taken  up  in  autumn,  when  out  of 
flower.  It  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high. 
ne  leaves  arc  radicle,  or  grow  in  a  cluster 
6t»m  the  root,  and  are  about  an  inch  long ;  the 
stalks  divide  towards  the  top  into  several 
branches,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
br^t  pink,  are  long  and  slender,  and  stand  in 
a  chiaier.     The  leaves  growing  upon  the  stalk 


are  oblong,  broad,  and  acute  at  the  point.  Com* 
mon  centaury  has  all  the  medicinsd  properties 
which  distinguish  the  family  (the  (xtnUanaceai)^ 
to  which  it  belongs.  Its  bitter  is  agreeable ; 
and  it  might  be  advantageously  used  as  a  sto- 
machic instead  of  gentian  rooL  The  dose  of 
the  plant  in  powder  is  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm. 

CENTIPEDE  -(Lat  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
pes,  foot).  The  name  of  the  myriapodous 
insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Scolopendra  of 
Linnaeus.  They  are  wingless ;  and  the  largest 
species  possess,  when  full  grown,  more  than 
fifty,  and  less  than  two  hundred  pairs  of  feet; 
they  are  sometimes  called /orfy-&g«.  (Brandt $ 
Diet,  of  Scieitce.^ 

CERATE  (derived  from  «ra,  wax.)  Cerates 
are  ointments  of  rather  s^iff  consistence;  ftfi»- 
ple  cerate  is  made  by  melting  together  sweet  oil 
and  beeswax,  or  hog's  lard  and  beeswax,  or 
all  three  together.  The  oil  or  lard  cmployed» 
should  always  be  fresh,  as  nothing  irritates  or 
prevents  the  healing  of  wounds  more  than 
rancid  applications. 

CERES.  The  Roman  Pagan  goddess  of 
corn  and  harvests ;  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  festivals  to  her  honour  were  denominated, 
at  Rome,  the  Cerealia  or  Cerealion,  hence  the 
term  Cerealian  grass;  and  Sicily,  long  cel%- 
brated  for  its  corn,  was  supposed  to  be  her 
favourite  retreau 

CEREAL,  relating  to  com  or  grain.  Cereal 
plants  are  the  various  kinds  of  grain.  Cereal 
grasses  are  all  those  raised  to  supply  bread- 
stufis,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  &c. 

CERIX<fE.  A  substance  which  forms  from 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  beeswax.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  digesting  wax,  for  some 
time,  in  spirits  of  wine,  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture, after  which  the  cerine  is  decanted  with 
the  liquor,  from  which  it  is  cleared  by  evapo- 
ration. It  is  white,  analogous  to  wax,  and 
melts  at  134^  Fahrenheit. 

CHACK.  A  term  used  in  horsemanship 
when  a  horse  becUs  npon  the  Kand,  and  does  not 
hold  his  head  steady,  but  tosses  up  his  nose, 
and  shakes  it  all  of  a  sudden,  to  avoid  the  sub- 
jection of  the  bridle.  In  order  to  fix  and  secure 
his  head,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  under  his 
nose-band  a  small  flat  ligature  of  iron,  bent 
archwise,  which  serves  as  a  martingale. 

CHAFF  (Sax.ceajr;  Dutch,*o/).  The  husks 
of  corn  which  are  separated  by  thrashing  and 
winnowing.  It  likewise  implies  hay,  straw, 
dec.  cut  small,  for  the  purpose  of  being  given 
to  horses  and  other  cattle. 

CHAFF-ENGINES.  That  chaff"  has  been 
employed  as  provender  for  live-stock  from  a 
very  early  period,  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
Cato  (lib.  54)  recommends  it  for  oxen ;  and 
two  centuries  since,  Hartlib  recommended  its 
use,  mixed  with  cut  oats  and  pea$.  The  mode 
of  preparing  the  chaff",  however,  from  hay  and 
straw  by  the  knife,  was  a  later  improvement, 
and  the  first  machines  were  rude  and  incom- 
plete. 

We  are  not  aware  (says  Mr.  J.  A.  Ransome 
of  Ipswich,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  and 
other  valuable  articles  on  the  implements  of 
agriculture)  of  any  attempt  to  improve  upon 
the  plan  oppressing  the  hay  in  a  trough,  and 
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by  hand  bringing  it  by  small  portions  to  the 
front  edge,  where  it  was  severed  by  a  long 
knife  attached  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  till  in 
1794-5  the  Rev.  J.  Cooke  of  Holborn,  London, 
and  W.  Naylor  of  Langstock,  respectively  ob- 
tained patents  for  machines  for  expediting  the 
'  process. 

In  the  year  1797  we  find  Robert  Salmon,  of 
Wobum,  whose  inventive  talent  and  practical 
experience  added  many  and  various  original 
ideas  and  improvements  to  the  then  limited 
knowledge  of  agricultural  mechanics,  con- 
structed a  chaff-engine,  which,  although  cum- 
brous in  its  appearance,  was  effective  in  its 
operation,  and  furnished  the  original  idea, 
which  was  subsequently  improved  upon;  first, 
by  RowQtree,  and  afterwards  by  Thos.  Pass- 
more  of  Doncaster;  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
1804,  patented  the  machine  known  as  the  Don- 
casier  engine,  upon  the  plan  of  which,  for 
many  years,  most  of  the  engines  in  the  mid- 
land and  eastern  counties  were  made;  and 
even  at  the  present  time,  few  of  the  machines 
iir  general  use  are  found  more  effective.  A 
reward  of  thirty  guineas  was  conferred  on 
Salmon  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &c.  for  this  improved  machine. 

Passmore's  machine  was  a  simplification 
and  improvement  on  Salmon's  straw-cutter. 

In  1800  and  1801,  W.  Lester  of  Paddington 
patented  a  straw-cutter,  which,  with  some  alte- 
rations, is  much  used  at  the  present  day,  and 
is  known  as  the  "Lester  engine."  Ii  is  a  very 
simple  machine,  having  but  one  knife,  placed 
on  a  fly-wheel;  the  fly-wheel  turns  on  a  cranked 
spindle,  which  communicates  motion  to  a  rat- 
chet-wheel fixed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  feed- 
ing-rollers by  means  of  a  small  hook  or  catch, 
which  is  capable  of  being  so  adjusted  as  to  lift 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  teeth  at  each  revolution, 
and  by  this  is  regulated  the  length  of  the  straw 
projected  in  front  of  the  face-plate,  and  M'hich 
is  severed  by  the  knife.  On  the  roller  was 
fixed  a  revolving  cloth  or  endless  web,  which 
passed  over  another  roller  at  the  hinder  end  of 
the  box;  a  heavy  block  was  used  to  compress 
the  straw.  In  ths  more  modern  engines  the 
rolling-cloth  is  emirely  dispensed  with,  as  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  is  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  an  upper  feeding-roller, 
to  which  motion  is  communicated  by  a  pair  of 
cog-wheels,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
lower  feeding-roller  before  described ;  the  heavy 
block  is  substituted  by  a  pressing-piece,  which 
receives  its  motion  from  the  cranked  spindle, 
alternately  presses  down  the  straw  previous  to 
the  cut,  and  rises  afterwards  to  allow  the  straw 
free  passage.  The  improved  machine  is  made 
of  different  sizes,  and  the  larger  are  frequently 
used  with  horse-power. 

This  is  the  best  modern  chaff-engine;  it  will 
adjust  and  vary  the  work  to  the  following 
lengths  of  cut:--i  inch,  \  inch,  and  j  inch. 

BtHheltAf  fodder 
prrhour. 

At  \  inch  it  will  cut  from     18  to  20 
*  —  40  to  60 

I  —  50  to  60 

Another  chaff-cutter  is  made  on  the  same 
princi})le,  but  a  size  smaller,  which 
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at  \  inch  will  cut  from        10  to  12 
i  .     —  30  to  40 

I  —  40  to  50 

A  still  smaller  engine  can  also  be  had,  cat- 
ting \  inch  lengths  only,  suited  to  gentlemen's 
stables  and  small  establishments,  made  entirely 
of  metal,  and  adapted  for  hot  climates.  This 
will  cut  from  15  to  SO  bushels  of  fodder  per 
hour. 

Passing  by  several,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  next  fifteen  years  were  introduced,  but 
which,  however  ingenious,  were  too  compli- 
cated and  cumbrous  for  general  use,  in  181B 
we  "find  a  simple  invention  was  patented  by 
Thomas  Heppenstall,  of  Doncaster.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  application  of  a  worm  to  turn  two 
wheels,  which  in  their  revolution  meet  each 
other.  These  wheels  are  attached  to  two  feed- 
ing-rollers, which  convey  the  straw  forwards 
to  the  knives.  Two  of  these  knives  are  placed 
on  a  fly-wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  same 
spindle  as  the  worm.  This  is  the  simplest 
form  of  chaff-engine,  and,  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion, substituting  wheels  with  the  cogs  on  the 
face  instead  of  on  the  outer  edge,  is  the  com- 
mon form  for  the  small  engines  now  in  use. 

Two  patents  have  also,  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  been  taken  out  for  considerable  im- 
provements on  this  machine,  one  by  J^ord 
Ducie  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Clybum  and 
Budding,  two  engineers  residing  at  fJley. 

The  only  remaining  machine  we  have  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  our  readers,  is  one 
for  which  a  patent  was  obtained  a  few  months 
ago  by  Mr.  Charies  May,  engineer  of  Ipswich, 
a  partner  in  the  house  of  Ransome.  We  saw 
this  among  the  machines  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  CambridJge, 
where  it  appeared  to  perform  its  work  admira- 
bly. It  is  intended  to  be  used  by  horse^power, 
and  is  so  contrived  that  cog-wheels  of  different 
diameters  may  be  placed  on  the  spindle  to 
which  motion  is  first  communicated;  these, 
working  in  different  movable  wheels  upon  an- 
other spindle,  will"  regulate  the  speed  of  the 
feeding-rollers,  so  as  to  vary  the  length  of  the 
chaff  to  be  cut,  from  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
to  three  inches.  Its  capabilities  are  estimated 
to  cut  8  cwt.  of  straw  per  hour  in  half-inch 
lengths. 

A  chaff-cutter  is  indispensable  on  a  lar^ge 
farm  establishment  This  implement,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  either  constructed  with  a  good 
deal  of  expensive  machinery,  or  of  very  simple 
mechanism ;  it  may  be  made  up  at  the  cost  of 
only  \U  or  \L  5s. 

Patent  straw-cutters  in  great  variety  are  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  They  are  per- 
haps in  most  general  use  in  the  Eastern  States, 
for  which  reason  we  extract  the  opinions  of 
their  respective  merits  held  by  an  Eastern  au- 
thority of  high  repute,  Mr.  T.  G.  Fessenden, 
editor  of  that  valuable  periodical,  the  New  Eng^- 
land  Farmer.  In  his  very  instructive  liiUe 
volume,  "The  Complete  Farmer,"  Mr.  Pessen- 
den  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"There  is  not  only  much  saving  and  gain  in 
cutting  fodder  when  hay  is  low,  but  the  aninia.1 
is  kept  in  better  health,  more  particularly  old 
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horses,  and  such  as  may  have  been  injured  in 
ibeir  wind. 

''It  is  a  fact  that  horses  will  live  and  continue 
serviceable  much  longer  when  fed  on  cut  fod- 
der. The  machine  in  vented  and  m  anufactured 
by  Willis,  known  as  *  Willis'$  Improved  Straw 
and  Hay-CtUtar*  is  the  most  durable  and  best 
operating  machine  that  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge ;  and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  they  re- 
quire but  one  person  to  work  them,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  many  other  machines ;  in  this  re- 
spect there  is  a  great  saving  ii^  cutting  feed,  and 
likewise  the  fodder  may  be  cut  of  any  length 
required :  the  knives,  being  placed  in  front  of 
the  machine,  can  be  at  all  times  examined 
and  put  in  good  order.  The  feeding-rollers 
are  so  constructed,  that  while  the  machine  is 
ia  the  act  of  cutting,  the  rollers  cease  to 
feed,  which  renders  the  cutting  operation  very 
easy.  When  properly  constructed,  this  ma- 
chine works  free  and  easy,  and  is  not  liable  to 
gel  out  of  order.  It  will  cut  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  bushels  per  hour.  Price  thirty-five  dollars. 

*^Ea8tman*s  S/ratp-CuZ/er,  with  improved  side- 
gearing  and  cylindrical  knives.  This  machine 
is  well  calculated  for  large  and  extensive  esta- 
blishments.   Price,  fifty  to  sixty  dollars. 

*"  The  C<mmum  Dutch  Hand  Cutting-Mathine  is 
one  of  those  implements  in  common  use,  and 
known  to  every  practical  farmer;  and  is  con- 
sidered as  good  a  machine  for  a  small  esta- 
blishment as  any  in  use.  It  will  cut  from  ten 
to  twenty  bushels  per  hour. 

*^Saffor^8  Improved  and  Common  Straw-Cutter 
with  side-gearing.  Well  approved,  and  is  in 
very  general  use. 

**  Green's  Patent  StrauhCtUtery  one  of  the  most 
approved  machines  now  in  use  for  cutting  fod- 
der :  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  ©f  order ;  does  the  work  with 
great  ease  and  despatch." 

«  Green' 9  Patent  Straw,  Hay,  and  Stalk-Cutter," 
says  another  excellent  authority,  "  is  very  sim- 
ple in  its  construction,  and  being  made,  and 
put  together  very  strong*  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  By  the  application  of  a  mecha- 
nical principle  not  before  applied  to  any  imple- 
ment for  this  purpose,  the  machine  will  cut 
easily  two  bushels  per  minute,  requiring  only 
the  strength  of  a  boy  to  work  it  The  knives 
require  less  sharpening  than  those  of  any  other 
strav-caiter,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  they  cut" 

The  Albany  Cultivator  states,  on  the  author- 
ity of  an  intelligent  and  worthy  farmer,  that 
two  activ-e  men  will,  with  this  machine,  by  the 
application  of  mannal  power  alone,  cut  Jive  ton* 
of  hay  per  day  I  The  machine  called  No.  2, 
which  cots  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  is 
&cfw  sold  for  thirty-three  dollars. 

The  saving  effected  by  the  use  of  straw-cut- 
ters often  amounts  to  50  per  cent  The  profits 
and  advantages  accruing  from  cutting  proven- 
der, especially  when  this  happens  to  be  a  high 
price,  is  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing statement 

3fr.  Benjaffrin  Hal^s  acconivt  of  the  namnge  made 
by  the  use  of  Straxe-Cutten,  employed  to  cut  hay 
and  strafe  a*  fodder  for  horus. 

Mr*  Hale  is  proprietor  of  a  line  of  stages 


running  between  Newburyport  and  Boston. 
He  says, 

The  whole  amount  of  hay  purchased 

from  April  1  to  Oct.  1,  1816  (six 

months),  and  used  at   the  stage    7\ms.  ewL  qr$.  lbs. 

stable,  vras  SI      4      0      10 

At  inrenty-five  dollart  per  ton  (the 

lowest   price  at  which  bay  was 

purchased  in  1816,)  #800  00 

From  Oct.  1,  1616,  to  April  1, 1817, 

whole  amount  uf  hay  and  straw 

purchased   for  and  consumed  by 

the  same  number  of  horses,  viz. 
T.    etot.  qrt.  lbs.        Cott. 
Straw      16      13     3      JO      #160  93 
Hay         13      14      1      00        350  00 

#610  33 

Deduct  on  hand  April  1, 1817,  by  esii- 

mation,  four  tons  more  than  there 

was  Oct.  1,  1816,  at  twenty-five 

dollars  per  ton,  100  #410  93 

Savins  by  the  use  of  the  straw-cut- 
ter, four  nionihs  nut  of  the  last  six 
months,  or  the  diflff  rence  -  in  ex- 
pense in  feeding  with  cut  fodder 
and  that  which  is  uncut  #389  77 

Whole  amount  of  hay  used  (hrthe 
horses  of  the  Salem  stage,  twenty-   • 
fivi;  ill  number,  from  April  1  to  Oct.      7*.    etot.  gr$.  Ibt. 
1,  1816,  viz.  8%      0      0        0 

At  thirty  dollars  per  ton  (the  lowest 
price  in  Salem),  #660  00 

Whole  amount  consumed  by  the 
same  number  of  horses  from  Oct. 
1, 1616,  to  April  1, 1817, 

T.    ewt.  qrt.  Iba.        CoBt. 

Straw      15      13      0     0    .   #197  80 

Uay  S      15     0     0  81  00 

#96860 

Saving  in  using  chopped  fodder  five 
months,  #391  30 

Total  saving  in  using  the  straw-cut- 
ter nine  months,  vis.  at  Newbury- 
port four  months  889  77 

At  Salem  five  montha  391  30 

Total,       #789  97 

The  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, to  whom  the 
above  account  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Hale, 
were  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  he  used 
no  more  grain  from  Oct,  1816,  to  April,  1817, 
than  was  used  from  April,  1816,  to  Oct,  1816. 

At  a  late  exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia  Agri- 
cultural Society,  a  premium  was  awarded  for 
a  new  chaff  or  straw-cutter,  invented  by  Mr. 
C.  T.  Bolts,  editor  of  the  "Southern  Planter," 
published  at  Richnu»nd,  Va.  The  improve- 
ment upon  other  machines  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose consists  chiefly  in  shortening  the  knives, 
which  are  not  wider  than  a  common  carpen- 
ter's plane-iron,  and  like  them  can  be  easily 
ground  and  set  It  is  a  self-feeder,  the  operator 
having  nothing  else  to  do  but  turn  the  crank. 
The  inventor  remarks,  that  many  straw-cutters 
at  present  in  use  are  sufficiently  effective  whilst 
in  order,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
ihem  within  the  power  of  common  manage- 
ment, they  have  generally  been  abandoned  for 
the  imperfect  cutlers  made  by  the  common 
blacksmiths  of  the  country.  The  inventor 
therefore  applied  himself  to  the  construction 
of  an  implement  which,  if  less  rapid  in  execu- 
tion, would  be  more  durable,  and  within  the 
control  of  the  simplest  capacity.  These  are 
the  strongest  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Botts*s  straw-cutter,  the  cost 
of  which  varies  from  §26  for  the  smallest  to 
$30  for  the  largest  size. 

An  extensive  farmer  residing  near  Phila- 
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delphia,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  his 
agricultural  management,  and  especially  for 
his  success  in  feeding  cattle,  has  returned  to 
the  common  old  cutting-knife  and  box,  so  long 
used  by  the  German  farmers  in  Pennsylvania, 
an  improvement  of  which  is  certainly  a  very 
efficient  implement.  He  says  that  he  has  ex- 
pended much  money  for  what  were  pronounced 
the  best  patent  straw-cutters,  and  finds  it  to  his 
advantage  to  lay  them  aside  and  return  to  the 
old  and  simple  machine,  which  costs  but  five 
or  six  dollars.  He  had  not  seen  the  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Botts. 

CHALDRON.  An  English  measure,  contain- 
ing 36  bushels,  or  12  sacks  of  3  bushels  each. 

CHALK  (Sax.  cealc;  Welsh,  ca/cAr;  Celtic, 
cal  or  kal).  The  carbonate  of  lime,  or  lime 
united  with  carbonic  acid.  See  Lime.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  exists  abundantly  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  state  of 
chalk,  limestone,  and  marble ;  and  in  smaller 
masses,  as  the  arragonile,  &c.,  of  which  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  varieties  (ail  car- 
bonate of  lime)  are  knpwn  to  mineralogists. 
For  the  purposes  of  agriculture  they  may  be 
all  classed  under  one  head.  Common  chalk 
has  a  dull  white  colour,  is  soil,  adhesive  when 
applied  to  the  tongue,  stains  the  fingers,  and 
thence  is  in  common  use  for  marking.  In  Eu- 
ropean agriculture  chalk  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensively  employed  of  the  limestone  species ; 
it  varies  slightly  in  composition,  containing 
usually  some  silica  (flint),  alumina  (clay),  and 
some  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  remainder  car- 
bonate of  lime,  100  parts  of  which  contain, 

fkrta. 
Carbonic  acid    ------       45 

Lime 55 

100  parts  of  common  limestone  are  com- 
posed, according  to  MM.  Thenard  and  Biot,  of 

Carbonate  oflime  ....  0505 

Water IM 

Bilica 11« 

Alumina         .-..--  !• 
Oxide  of  iron         .....         *75 

100 

These  carbonates,  when  burnl^  form  lime, 
for  the  heat  drives  off  the  carbonic  acid.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  the  lime  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  again  becomes  converted  into 
carbonate  of  lime.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts 
is  of  considerable  value  to  the  farmer  even  on 
the  score  of  carriage,  independent  of  the  greater 
value  of  lime  as  a  manure ;  for  in  some  cases 
the  object  of  the  needless  weight  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid  in  chalk  is  very  material,  as  will 
be  readily  seen  by  the  following  analysis  of  the 
chalk  of  Kent,  which  is  the  variety  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  county  of  Essex,  although  it  has 
to  be  brought  by  sea  nearly  70  miles,  and  then 
often  carted  several  miles.  I  found  by  careful 
experiment  100  parts  of  chalk  from  Kent,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  carted  on  the  land  in  De- 
cember, contained,  besides  some  oxide  of  iron 

and  silica, — 

Pun. 

Water «4- 

Carbonic  acid 343 

Lime       .......       41*8 

100 
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So  that»  when  the  fanner  carts  41  tons  of  fresh 
lime,  he  conveys  as  much  real  manure  to  his 
soil  as  if  he  carried  100  tons  of  chalk.  This 
must  be  assuredly  a  question  of  the  highest 
importance  to  those  farmers  who  have  to  cany 
the  earth  a  considerable  distance,  especially  if 
they  can  procure  lime  at  a  reasonable  rate; 
which,  in  the  large  quantities  required  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  must  in  most  situations  be 
the  case. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  almost  all 
vegetables ;  it  is  an  essential  food  of  plants. 
The  cultivator  will  see,  by  the  results  of  the 
experiments  which  I  shall  give  under  the  head 
Luis,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
contained  in  the  cultivated  grasses  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  stiU  more  so  in  trees ;  and  that, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  increases 
with  the  quantity  of  this  substance  found  in  the 
soil.  To  the  planter  this  fact  offers  an  unan- 
swerable reason  in  favour  of  the  addition  of 
chalk,  marl,  or  limestone  to  all  poor  soils  in- 
tended for  plantations,  in  the  manner  long  suc- 
cessfully practised  on  the  black  heathy  sands 
of  Norfolk  by  Mr.  Withers  of  Holt,  and  which 
he  has  shown  to  be  equally  advantageous  to 
trees,  whether  planted  for  ornamental  or  profit- 
able purposes. 

There  is  no  fact  more  necessary  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  agriculturist,  than  that  no  land 
can  be  productive  which  does  not  contain  a 
fair  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is, 
perhaps,  even  in  excess  much  less  prejudicial 
to  any  cultivated  soil  than  either  silica  or  alu- 
mina. But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  soil  can  be 
productive  if  it  contain  more  than  nineteen 
parts  in  twenty  of  chalk.  The  earth  of  the  fine 
sandy  hop  gardens  near  Tonbridge,  in  .Kent, 
contain  about  five  per  cent  of  chalk.  The  good 
turnip  soils  near  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  are 
seven-eighths  sand  and  the  remaining  eighth 
is  composed  of 

Carbonate  of  lime  or  cballc       .       .       .  ftS 

Bilica  (flint)       ......  15 

Alumina  (clay)          .....  ]l 

Oxide  of  iron     ......  3 

Vegetable  and  saline  maUer     ...  5 

Water. 3 

loo 

The  soil  at  Sheffield  Place,  in  Sussex,  which 
is  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the 
oak,  contains  three  per  cent  of  cfaWk.  The 
fine  wheat  soils  of  West  Drayton,  in  Middle- 
sex, contain  more  than  ten  per  cent.  That  of 
Bagshot  Heath  contains  less  than  one  per  cent. 
The  richest  soils  on  the  banks  of  the  Parret,  in 
Somersetshire,  contain  more  than  seventy  per 
cent  Those  of  the  valley  of  Bvesham  about 
six  per  cent  A  specimen  of  a  good  soil  from 
Tiviotdale,  examined  by  Davy,  was  composed 
of  five-sixths  sand  and  the  remainder  of  the 
following  substances  (iecfurM,  202) : — 

Puli. 

Clay 41 

Bilica  (flint) 4S 

Chalk .4 

Oxide  of  Iron       .....        .5 

Vegetable,  animal,  and  aaline  matter  -        .     6 

A  soil  yielding  excellent  pasture,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Wiltshire  Avon,  near  Salisbury, 
yielded  the  same  chemist  one-eleventh  of  its 
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veight  of  siliceous  sand.  The  remainder  was 
composed  of 

Phrli. 
Chalk    ........(19 

Silia  (flint) 14 

vVefeiaUe,  •nimal,  and  Milne  matter  «       -    14 

AlomlDe  (cley)     - 7 

Glide  of  Iron        ......     9 

Many  soils  also  contain  a  small  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  but  it  very  rarely 
amounts  to  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worth 
estimating  in  the  mode  of  analysis  I  shall  pre- 
sently give- 
It  is  difficnlt  to  say  in  what  form  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  enters  the  system  of  plants,  as  it 
is  an  insoluble  compound :  unless  we  can  sup- 
pose that  it  attracts  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  becoming  a  bicarbonate,  in  which 
state  it  is  soluble  in  water.  But  whatever 
may  the  cause  of  its  being  taken  up  by  plants, 
its  influence  on  soils  is  undoubted. 

The  mode  of  applying  chalk  as  a  manure.  In 
the  county  of  Essex,  where  chalking  is  prac- 
tised to  a  very  large  extent,  the  chalk  is 
brought  in  sailing  barges  from  the  Kentish 
shore  of  the  Thames,  at  an  expense  of  about 
tTo  shillings  per  ton,  and  aAerwards  carted  for 
some  miles  into  the  country.  It  is  applied  in 
quantities  which  vary  from  ten  to  thirty  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
soil;  the  poor  light  soils  requiring  a  larger 
addition  of  chalk  than  the  richer  lands.  It  is 
usually  applied  without  any  preparation  ;  the 
larger  lumps  of  chalk  are  not  even  broken,  and 
the  chalk  being  once  ploughed  in,  the  action 
of  the  frost,  the  plough,  and  the  harrow,  in 
time  sufficiently  pulverizes  it.  It  is  often 
miied  in  smaller  proportions  with  common 
farm-yard  manure,  ditch  scrapings,  pond  mud, 
&c^  and  sufiered  to  remain  some  time  before 
ii  is  carried  into  the  field.  An  equally  excel- 
lent plan  is  followed  by  some  of  the  best  Essex 
farmers,  who  spread  quantities  of  chalk  over 
head  lands,  banks,  Ac.,  which  require  lower- 
ing, and  then  fallow  those  portions  of  land, 
ploughing  them  often,  and  letting  the  chfilked 
earth  remain  as  long  as  possible,  incorporating 
before  they  carry  and  spread  the  mixed  chalk 
and  earth  on  to  the  field ;  by  this  means  the 
eflecis  of  a  few  loads  of  chalk  are  diffused  over 
a  field.  It  is  a  plan  admirably  adapted  for 
Aose  situations  where  chalk  is  very  expen- 
sive. 

The  good  effects  of  chalk  are  more  perma- 
nent than  immediate ;  for,  although  a  good 
dressing  with  chalk  will  remain  in  the  soil  for 
from  ten  to  twenty  years,  yet,  on  some  soils, 
o«  or  even  two  years  will  elapse  before  the  far- 
mer perceives  a  decided  improvement  There 
is  hardly  any  manure  that  answers  better  for 
gcass  than  chalk,  especially  on  light,  sandy 
soils,  it,  however,  the  soil  already  contains 
an  abundance  of  chalk,  its  addition  to  that 
land  cannot  constitute  a  manure.  The  culti- 
vator can  easily  fqpn  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
qaantiiT  of  chalk  in  a  soil,  by  taking  a  quantity 
of  ix  firom  three  inches  beneath  the  surface, 
well  drying  it  in  an  ovei>,  and  adding  to,  say 
400  grains,  800  grains  of  muriatic  acid ;  the 
mixture,  which  weighs  1200  grains,  will,  if  it 
contains  chalk,  effervesce ;  and  the  carbonic 
aod  of  the  chalk  being  expeUed,  will,  of 
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course,  lessen  the  weight  of  the  mixture. 
When  the  effervescence  has  entirely  ceased, 
weigh  the  mass ;  every  4^  grains  deficient  the 
experimenter  may  consider  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  10  grains  of  chalk  in  the  soil.  The 
agriculturist  will  then  be  able  to  judge,  by 
comparing  the  quantity  of  chalk  existing  in 
the  examined  soils  with  that  in  other  lands,  the 
analyses  of  which  I  have  given,  whether  his  . 
land  requires  the  addition  of  chalk.  In  the 
United  States  chalk  is  nowhere  found,  and  the 
lime  applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  except 
it  be  in  theform  of  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
is  obtained  from  burning  limestone,  marble, 
shells,  either  recent  or  fossil — and  lastly  from 
bones  and  calcareous  deposits  called  marl. 
(C.  W.  Johnson's  work  On  Ferlilizerst  p.  256 ; 
Brit,  Farm,  Mag,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.) 

CHAMPIGNONS  {Jgaricut  orcades),  A 
species  of  mushroom,  growing  wild  in  Eng- 
land, having  a  much*  higher  flavour  than  the 
common  mushroom,  but  tough  and  leathery 
and  consequently  very  indigestible.  They  are 
chiefly  used  for  making  catsup,  or  in  the  form 
of  powder  to  flavour  sauces,^.,  for  all  which . 
purposes  they  are  admirable. 

CHAR.  A  species  of  lake  trout  found  in 
Windermere;  in  length  never  exceeding  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  inches  spotted  like  a  trout, 
with  very  few  bones.  {Walton,  p,  173.)  It  is 
also  found  in  Loch  Tay,  in  Scotland. 

CH  ARBON.  The  little  black  spot  or  mark 
remaining  after  the  large  spot  in  the  cavity  of 
the  comer  tooth  of  a  horse  is  gone. 

CHARCOAL  (From  ckark,  to  bum,  and  was 
formerly  written  charkt  cool).  The  remaining 
portion  of  wood  after  it  has  been  heated  to  red- 
ness for  some  time,  which  dissipates  all  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  which,  with  carbon, 
it  is  composed.  (See  Carbdit.)  Charcoal- 
burning  is  a  regular  trade,  followed  in  some 
of  the  woody  districts  by  persons  who  do 
hardly  any  thing  else. 

For  making  gunpowder-charcoal,  the  lighter 
woods,  such  as  the  willow,  dogwood,  and  aider 
answer  best ;  and  in  their  carbonization  care 
should  be  taken  to  let  the  vapours  freely 
escape,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration,  for  when  they  are  re-absorbed,  they 
greatly  impair  the  combustibility  of  the  char- 
coal. 

By  the  common  process  of  the  forests,  about 
18  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  wood  is  ob- 
tained ;  by  the  process  of  Foucauld  about  24 
percent  are  obtained,with20of  crude  pyrolig- 
neous  acid  of  10  degrees  Baum^. 

The  charcoal  of  some  woods  contains  silica, 
and  is  therefore  useful  for  polishing  metals. 
Being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed sometimes  in  powder  to  encase  small 
furnaces  and  steam-pipes.  It  is  not  aflfected 
by  water;  and  hence  the  extremities  of  char- 
red stakes  driven  into  moist  grounds  are  not 
liable  to  decomposition.  In  Uke  manner  casks 
when  charred  inside  preserve  water  much 
better  than  common  casks,  because  they  fur- 
nish no  soluble  matter  for  fermentation  or  for 
food  to  animalcules. 

Lowit2  discovered  that  wood  charcoal  re- 
moves offensive  smells  from  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  counteracts   their 
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putrefaction.  He  found  the  odour  of  succinic 
and  benzoic  acids,  of  bugs,  of  empyreumatic 
oils,  of  infusions  of  valerian,  essence  of 
wormwood,  spirits  distilled  from  bad  grain, 
and  sulphureous  substances  were  all  absorb- 
able by  freshly  calcined  charcoal  properly 
applied.  A  very  ingenious  filter  has  been 
constructed  for  purifying  water,  by  passing  it 
through  strata  of  charcoal  of  different  fineness. 

When  charcoal  is  burned,  one-third  of  the 
heat  is  discharged  by  radiation,  and  two-thirds 
by  conduction. 

The  following  table  of  the  quantity  of  char- 
coal yielded' by  difierenl  woods  was  published 
by  Mr.  Mushet,  as  the  result  of  experiments 
carefully  made  upon  the  small  scale.  He  says, 
the  woods  before  being  charred  were  tho- 
roughly dried,  and  pieces  of  each  kind  were 
selected  as  nearly  alike  in  every  respect  as 
possible.  One  hundred  parts  of  each  sort 
were  taken,  and  they  produced  as  under: — 

Lignnoi  Vita  afforded  Sft'O  of  charcoal  of  a  grayfah  co- 
lour, reaembling  cofca. 

Mahogany  -  -  354  tinged  with  brown,  apoDgy 
and  porous. 

Laburnum  -  -  84-5  velvet  black,  compact,  very 
hard. 

Chestnut  -       -    33  9  glossy  black,  compact,  firm. 

Oak  .       .       ^    K-d  black,  close,  very  (IrVn. 

Walnut    -       -       -    8U  6  dull  black,  close,  flrni. 

Holly       ...    19  9  dull  black,  loose  and  bulky. 

Beech       ...    19-9  dull  black,  spongy.  Arm. 

Sycamore  -  -  19-7  fine  black,  bulky,  moderately 
firm. 

Elm         .       -       -    19'5  fine  black,  moderately  firm. 

Norway  Pine  -  -  19*3  shining  black,  bulky,  very 
soft. 

Sallow  or  willow  -  16*4  velvet  blaek,  bulky,  looee, 
and  soft. 

Ash  ...    ]7'9  shining  black,  spongy,  firm. 

Birch        -       -       -    17*4  velvet  black,  bulky,  firm. 

Scotish  Pine  -  -  10*4  tinged  with  browa,  mode- 
rately firm. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Pep3rR,  from  100  parts  of 
the  following  woods,  obtained  the  quantities 
of  charcoal  as  under  :-*- 

Beech  -    15*00 1  Oak  -       -       -    17*40 

Mahogany        -    15-75    Fir    -       -       -    1817 
Lignum  Vitn    -    17^  |  Box  -       -       -    90*35 

It  is  observable  that  the  quantities  obtained 
by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  are  in  general  less 
than  those  given  by  Mr.  Mushet,  which  may 
be  owing  to  Mr.  Mushet  not  having  applied 
sufficient  heat,  or  operated  long  enough,  to  dis- 
sipate the  aqueous  matter  of  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts. 

To  those  persons  who  buy  charcoal  by 
weight,  it  is  important  to  purchase  it  as  soon 
after  it  is  made  as  possible,  as  it  quickly  ab- 
sorbs a  considerable  portion  of  water  from  the 
atmosphere.  Different  woods,  however,  differ 
in  this  respect.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys 
found,  that  by  a  week's  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
charcoal  of 

Lignum  Vita  gained  -       -       -  0*6  per  cent. 

Fir 130    ditto. 

Box     ......  14*0    ditto. 

Beech  -       -       -       -       -  16-8    ditto. 

Oak 16-5    diilo. 

Mahogany 18  0    ditto. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  different  gases  which  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  by 
one  volume  of  charcoal,  in  the  experiments  of 
M.Theodore  de  Saussure,  which  were  conduct- 
ed in  a  way  likely  to  produce  correct  results. 
312 
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Each  portion  of  charcoal  was  heated  afresh  to 
a  red  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool  under  mercury. 
When  taken  from  the  mercury,  it  was  instantly 
plunged  into  the  vessel  of  gas: 

Ammoniacal  gaa       -  90  \  Blcarbureted  hydrogen  t5  00 

Muriatic  acid  gas      -  85  >  Carbonic  oxyde        .-     9ii 

Sulpburoue  acid        -  05  i  OxypeD  gaa     -       -     9^ 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  55  i  Nitrogen  -       -       -     7-f4 

NItroue  oxyde           -  40  '  Carbureted  hydrogen     9-00 

Carbonic  acid  gaa      -  S5  ,  Hydrogen  gae  -       .1*75 

(Ure'i  DicLofArU,) 

In  England  charcoal  is  prepared  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  one,  billets  of  wood  are  formed 
into  a  heap,  which  is  covered  with  turf,  and  a 
few  small  openings  only  left  for  the  admission 
of  the  air  requisite  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of 
low  combustion  after  it  is  lighted.  When  the 
whole  heap  is  on  fire,  the  holes  are  stopped ; 
and,  after  the  mass  has  cooled,  the  residue  is 
charcoal.  In  the  other  mode  the  wood  is 
distilled  in  iron  cylinders,  in  which  case  the 
products  are  pjToligneous  acids,  and  empy- 
reumatic oil ;  and  what  remains  in  the  retort 
is  charcoal.  The  quantity  of  the  distilled  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  of  the  charcoal,  depends  on 
the  kind  of  wood  employed.  100  parts  of  dried 
oak  yields,  of 

Pyroligneouaaetd    .       .       .       •       .    43* 
Carbonate  of  potaeaa      ....      4*5 
Empyreumatic  oil    .       -       -       .        .9  06 
Charcoal »« 

The  charcoal  thus  procured  is  lighter  than 
common  charcoal.  Charcoal  should  be  black, 
sonorous,  brittle,  and  retain  the  texture  of  the 
wood.  It  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  water, 
gases,  and  odorous  and  colouring  principles. 
It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  well  adapted 
for  preserving  animal  substances  from  putre- 
faction. In  fine  powder  it  is  much  used  as  a 
tooth-powder,  for  which  purpose,  however,  it 
is  exceptionable,  since,  being  insoluble,  it  gets 
between  the  teeth  and  gums  and  thus  leads  to 
their  separation  and  much  mischiefl 

Ivory,  or  bone  black,  is  animal  charcoal, 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  second 
kind  of  vegetable  charcoal.  It  has  a  remarka- 
ble property  of  abstracting  colour  from  many 
vegetable  solutions,  on  which  account  it  is 
much  used  by  sugar  refiners. 

"  Plants,"  says  Liebig,  "  thrive  in  powdered 
charcoal,  and  may  be  brought  to  blossom  and 
bear  fruit,  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
rain  and  the  atmosphere;  the  charcoal  mar 
be  previously  heated  to  redness.  Charcoal 
is  the  most  unchangeable  substance  known ; 
it  may  be  kept  for  centuries  without  change, 
and  is  therefore  not  subject  to  decomposition. 
The  only  substances  which  it  can  yield  to 
plants  are  some  salts  which  it  contains 
amongst  which  is  silicate  of  potash.  It  is 
known,  however,  to  possess  the  power  uf 
condensing  gases  within  its  pores,  and  paru- 
cularly  carbonic  acid.  And  it  is  by  virtue  of 
this  power  that  the  roots  of  plants  are  supplied 
in  charcoal  exactly  as  in  humus,  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  carbonic  acid  and  air,  which  is 
renewed  as  quickly  as  it  is  abstracted. 

^  In  charcoal  powder,  which  had  been  used 
for  this  purpose  by  lAtka*  for  several  years, 
BHchner  found  a  brown  substance  soluble  ii 
alkalies.    This  substance  was  evidenti^^  dui 
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to  the  seeretioiis  from  the  roots  of  the  plants 
which  grew  in  it. 

"A  plant  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  in  which 
th€  air,  and  therefore  the  carbonic  acid,  cannot 
be  renewed,  dies  exactly  as  it  would  do  in  the 
racanm  of  an  air-pamp,  or  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  even  though  its 
roots  be  fixed  in  the  richest  mould. 

**  Plants  do  not,  however,  attain  maturity, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  charcoal 
powder,  when  they  are  moistened  with  pure 
distilled  water  instead  of  rain  or  river  water. 
Hain  water  most,  therefore,  contain  within  it 
one  of  the  essentials  of  vegetable  life ;  and  it 
Till  be  shown,  that  this  is  the  presence  of  a 
compound  containing  nitrogen,  the  exclusion, 
of  which  entirely  deprives  humus  and  char- 
coal of  dieir  influence  upon  ^egetation."  (Xie- 
bijft  Organic  CheTmsiry.) 

"Dr.  Webster,  editor  of  the  American  edi- 
tion of  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry,  observes : 
'A  few  years  since,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
senring  a  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  car- 
bc"nic  acid-  upon  vegetation  in  the  volcanic 
island  of  St.  Michael  (Azores).  The  gas  is- 
sned  from  a  fissure  in  the  base  of  a  hill  of  tra- 
chyte and  loffa  from  which  a  level  field  of 
some  acres  extended.  This  field,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  was  in  part  covered  with  Indian 
com.  The  com  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen yards  firom  the  fissure,  was  nearly  full 
grown,  and  of  the  usual  height,  but  the  height 
regularly  diminished  until  within  five  or  six 
feet  of  the  hill,  where  it  attained  but  a  few 
inches.  This  effect  was  owing  to  the  great 
specific  gravity  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  its 
spreading  upon  the  ground,  but  as  the  distance 
increased,  and  it  became  more  and  more  min- 
gled with  atmospheric  air,  it  had  produced  less 
and  less  effect." 
CHARD.    SeeBiBT. 

CHARLOCK  (Sax.  cerlice).  PI.  10  g.  A 
troublesome  weed,  which  abounds  in  most  ara- 
ble soils,  and  is  very  difficult  to  expel.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  frequently  called  chadlockf  catlockf  cor- 
ly^j  rorthkali,  and  white-rape.  There  are  four  dif- 
erent  species  of  plants,says  Sinclair,  confounded 
under  the  name  of  charlock,  viz.  SinapU  arveu' 
a*,  or  common  wild  mustard ;  yellow  blossom, 
in  May ;  annual.  S:  nigruy  black,  or  Durham 
mustard ;  blossom,  pale  yellow,  in  June ;  an- 
nual. Raphanut  raphanUtrumj  wild  radish; 
straw-yellow  blossom,  in  June  and  July ;  an- 
n-ial.  Brauica  napus,  wild  navew  (this  last  is 
the  least  common) ;  yellow  blossom,  in  May ; 
biennial. 

The  seeds  derived  from  the  hard  pods  of 
the  rariety  of  the  yellow-flowered  charlock, 
called  wild  mustard,  are  collected  in  England 
^d  sold  nnder  the  name  of  Durham  Mustard, 
They  ftrnish  by  expression  an  excellent  oil, 
^ich  it  has  been  thought  might  be  rendered 
proaiable.  In  Germany  30  lbs.  of  pure  lamp- 
ed has  l)een  obtained  from  100  lbs.  of  seed. 

Charlock  has  been  introduced  from  Europe, 
and  has  become  quite  extensively  naturalized  in 
several  parts  of  the  United  States.  Being  an 
annual  plant  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of, 
and  when  once  in  possession  of  a  spot  will 
long  bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  made  for  its 
total  extirpation.  It  infests  clayey  grounds, 
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such  as  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  wheat  and  other  most  valuable 
grains.  Its  seeds  contain  a  preservative  oil, 
which,  with  their  great  firmness  enables  them 
to  remain  sound  under  ground  for  an  almost 
unlimited  period.  Those  only  which  are 
brought  by  tillage  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  surface,  sprout  and  grow,  whilst  the  deeper 
covered  remain  for  the  production  of  another 
crop  when  brought  up  by  the  plough  suffi- 
ciently near  the  surface.  The  only  practicable 
mode  of  eradicating  this  and  other  pests  of  an- 
nual growth,  is  to  prevent  the  plants  from  coming 
to  seed,  by  cutting  down  when  in  blossom.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  inspect  seed- 
grain  before  sowing,  and  see  that  no  seeds  of 
charlock  or  other  troublesome  weeds  are  in 
the  samples.  The  leaves,  flowers,  long,  round 
and  irregular  seed-pods  and  odour  of  the  root 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
radish.  Farm  stock  generally  are  fond  of  the 
plant,  and  especially  sheep,  which,  when  it  is 
possible  to  turn  upon  the  field  siifficiently 
early,  will  keep  it  from  growing  up  to  seed. 

Ill  Ireland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  America,  young 
charlock  is  boiled  for  greens  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  cabbage-sprouts,  &c.  The  flowers  are 
much  frequented  by  bees.  {Weeds  of  JgrictU" 
ture^  p.  46 ;  Smithes  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  321-6.) 

CHARRING  or  POSTS.  The  reducing 
that  part  of  the  surface  of  posts  which  is  to  be 
put  int9  the  ground  to  the  state  of  charcoal. 
This  method  is  highly  useful  where  the  parts 
are  to  be  placed  in  wet  situations,  or  to  stand 
between  wet  and  dry.  This  was  a  practice 
common  to  the  ancients. 

CHEAT  AND  CHESS.    See  Darhkl. 

CHEDDER  CHEESE.  A  kind  of  cheese  so 
named  from  its  being  made  at  Chedder,  a  vil- 
lage near  the  Mendip-hills  in  Somersetshire, 
famous  for  its  pastures.  The  richness  and 
fine  flavour  of  Chedder  cheese  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  chiefly  from  a  species  of  Agrostis 
upon  which  the  cows  feed. 

CHEESE  (Lat,  caseus;  Sax.  cere).  A  well- 
known  kind  of  food,  prepared  from  milk  by 
coagulation,  and  separated  from  the  serum  or 
whey,  by  means  of  pressure,  after  which  it  is 
dried  for  use.  See  Butter.  Cheese  has  been 
made  from  a  very  ancient  period ;  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Job,  and  also  by  Homer.  According 
to  Strabo,  our  British  ancestors  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  make  cheese,  a  deficiency  with 
which  their  descendants  cannot  now  well  be 
charged.. 

Good  cheese,  says  Dr.  Thomson,  melts  at  a 
moderate  heat ;  but  bad  cheese,  when  heated, 
dries,  curls,  and  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of 
burning  horn.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
good  cheese  contains  aquantity  of  the  peculiar 
oil  of  cream;  hence  its  flavour  and  smejl. 
Proust  found  in  cheese  a  peculiar  acid,  which 
he  called  the  caseic.  {^stem  of  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p. 
499.^ 

The  best  season  for  making  cheese  is  during 
those  months  when  the  cows  can  be  fed  on  the 
pastures ;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  May 
till  towards  the  end  of  September,  or,  in  favour- 
able seasons,  the  middle  of  October.  In  Eng- 
land, on  many  of  the  large  dairy  farms,  in  se- 
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veral  districts,  cheese  is  frequently  made 
throughout  the  year ;  but  that  made  during  the 
winter  months  is  considerably  inferior  in  qua- 
lity, and  much  longer  in  becoming  fii  for  sale, 
or  for  use,  than  that  which  is  made  within  the 
periods  which  have  been  just  mentioned.  In 
Gloucestershire,  the  season  of  making  thin 
cheese  is  from  April  to  November;  but  the 
principal  one  for  making  thick  is  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  the  beginning  of 
July.  If  made  late  in  the  summer,  the  cheese 
does  not  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness 
to  be  marketable  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  miljcing  in  Cheshire,  during  the  summer 
season  is  at  six  o*clock,  both  morning  and 
evening;  and  in  winter,  at  daylight  in  the 
morning,  and  immediately  before  dark  in  the 
evening.  But  in  other  districts,  as  Wilts,  Suf- 
folk, &c.,  the  people  are  frequently  employed 
in  milking  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
summer ;  and  the  business  in  a  dairy  of  forty 
or  fifty  cows  is  nearly  completed. before  the 
usual  period  at  which  it  commences  in  Che- 
shire. 

The  colouring  of  cheese  has  been  so  long 
common  in  the  cheese  districts,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  cheese  of  the  best  quality  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  unsaleable  if  it  did  not  pos- 
sess the  requisite  colour.  The  degree  of  colour 
is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  name  under  which 
it  is  intended  the  cheese  should  be  sold,  as  Glou- 
cester, Cheshire,  &c.  The  object  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  practice  was  no  doubt  to  convey  an 
idea  of  richness  which  the  cheese  did  not  really 
possess.  This  is  the  more  evident,  as  it  is 
universally  allowed  that  the  poorest  cheese 
always  requires  the  greatest  quantity  of  dye  to 
bring  it  to  the  proper  degree  of  colour.  The 
material  which  is  employed  for  this  purpose  is 
the  Spanish  annotta.  (See  Anitotta.)  The 
weight  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  of  it  is  consi- 
dered in  Cheshire  sufficient  for  a  cheese  of  60 
lbs.;  and  in  Gloucestershire  an  ounce  is  the 
common  allowance  to  1  cwt. 

In  regard  to  the  rtnnetf  it  may  be  observed, 
that  milk  may  be  coagulated,  or  curdled,  by 
the  application  of  any  sort  of  acid ;  but  the 
substance  which  is  most  commonly  used  is  the 
maws  or  stomachs  of  young  calves  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  These  are  most  generally  de- 
nominated rennett;  but  they  are  also  often  pro- 
vincially  called  veils,  and  in  Scotland  yearningt. 
See  Reitket. 

In  Cheshire,  after  the  rennet  is  added  to  the 
milk,  and  as  soon  as  the  curd  is  firm  enough 
to  discharge  its  whey,  the  dairy  woman  plunges 
her  hands  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and, 
with  a  wooden  dish,  stirs  the  curd  and  whey ; 
then  lets  go  the  dish,  and  by  her  hand  agitates 
the  whole,  carefully  breaking  every  part  of  the 
curd;  and,  at  intervals,  stirring  it  hard  to  the 
bottom  with  the  dish,  so  that  no  curd  remains 
unbroken  larger  than  a  hazel-nuU  This  is 
done  to  prevent  what  is  called  slip-curd,  or 
lumps  of  curd,  which,  by  retaining  the  whey, 
do  not  press  uniformly  with  the  other  curd,  but 
in  a  few  days,  if  it  happens  to  be  situated 
towards  the  rind  of  the  cheese,  turns  livid  and 
jelly-like,  and  soon  becomes  faulty  and  rotten. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  curd  subsides.  The 
dairy-woman  then  takes  her  dish,  and  lades  off 
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the  whey  into  a  milk-lead  to  stand  for  cream, 
to  be  churned  for  whey-butter.  This  is  a  prac- 
tice peculiar  to  the  cheese  counties.  In  Nor- 
folk the  whey,  even  from  new  milk,  passes 
from  the  cheese-vessels  immediately  to  the  hog- 
tub.  Having  laded  off  all  the  whey  she  can, 
she  spreads  a  straining  cloth,  and  strains  the 
whey  through  it,  returning  the  curd  retained  in 
the  cloth  into  the  cheese-tub.  When  she  has  got 
all  the  whey  .she  can  by  pressing  the  curd  with 
her  hand  and  the  lading-dish,  she  takes  a  knife 
and  cuts  it  into  square  pieces  of  about  two  or 
three  inches.  This  lets  out  more  of  the  whey, 
and  makes  the  curd  more  handy  to  be  taken 
up  in  order  to  be  broken  into  the  vats. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  vat  or  vats  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  curd,  so  that  the 
cheese  when  fully  pressed  !»hall  exactly  fill  the 
vat,  she  spreads  a  cheese-cloth  loosely  over 
the  mouth  of  the  vat,  into  which  she  rebreaks 
the  curd,  carefully  squeezing  every  part  of  ii 
in  her  hands ;  and  having  filled  the  vat  heaped 
up,  and  rounded  above  its  top,  she  folds  over 
it  the  cloth  and  places  it  in  the  press,  on  the 
construction  and  power  of  which  much  d^ 
pends. 

When  the  vat  is  properly  placed  in  the  press, 
the  ordinary  degree  of  pressure  is  applied, 
which  is  more  or  less,  according  to  the  sizes 
of  the  cheeses  usually  made.  At  all  large 
dairies,  there  are  two  or  three  presses,  all  va- 
rying in  respect  to  weight  or  pressure.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  cheese-presses;  one 
made  entirely  of  iron  by  the  Shutts  Foundry 
Company  is  described  in  the  Traiu,  HigL  Soc. 
vol.  iv.  p.  62.  As  soon  as  the  vat  is  placed  in 
the  press,  and  the  weight  applied,  skeweisare 
thrust  in  through  the  holes  in  the  side  of  the 
vat;  this  is  done  repeatedly  during  the  firs; 
day  when  the  vat  is  in  the  press.  From  itie 
time  the  vat  is  first  placed  in  the  press  till  it  is 
again  taken  out  does  not,  in  ordinary  cas^i^ 
exceed  two  or  three  hours.  When  taken  out, 
the  cheese  is  put  into  a  vessel  with  hot  whey, 
with  a  view  of  hardening  its  coat  or  skin, 
where  it  stands  for  an  hour  or  two ;  it  is  then 
removed,  wiped  dry,  and  after  having  remain- 
ed some  time  to  cool,  is  covered  with  a  clean 
cloth ;  and  the  vat  being  wiped  dry,  and  the 
cheese  replaced,  it  is  again  put  into  the  pre>>. 
In  the  evening,  supposing  the  cheese  to  have 
been  made  in  the  morning,  which  is  the  usual 
time,  it  is  again  taken  out  of  the  vat ;  and  an- 
other dry  cloth  being  applied,  it  is  turned  and 
replaced ;  what  was  formerly  the  upper  becom- 
ing now  the  under  side.  In  this  manner  u  is 
taken  out,  wrapped  in  clean  cloths,  and  tumeil 
in  the  vat  twice  a  day  for  two  days,  when  it  is 
finally  removed. 

The  salting  is  the  next  operation.  The 
cheese,  on  being  for  the  last  time  taken  out  c: 
the  vat,  is  carried  to  the  salting-house,  and 
placed  in  the  vat  in  a  tub  filled  to  a  consider- 
able depth  with  brine,  in  which  it  stands  llr 
several  days,  being  regularly  turned  once  ai 
least  every  day.  The  vat  is  then  removed  from 
the  brine-tub;  and  the  cheese  being  taken  o\iu 
is  placed  on  the  salting-bench,  where  it  standi 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  salt  being  carefully  nib- 
bed over  the  whole  every  day  during  the  periri 
When  the  cheese  is  of  a  large  size,  it  is  coe- 
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noolysnrroaiided  with  a  wooden  hoop  or  fillet 
of  cloth  to  prevent  renting.  After  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sofficiently  salted,  it  is  washed  in 
Tann  water  or  whey,  and  when  well  dried  with 
a  cloth,  is  placed  on  what  is  called  the  dr^Mng- 
bench,  where  it  remains  a  like  period  before  it 
is  removed  to  the  keeping-house  or  cheese- 
chamber. 

The  last  part  of  the  business  is  the  manage- 
ment in  the  cheese-room.  In  Gloucestershire  the 
yonng  cheeses  are  fumed  every  day,  or  every 
two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
wraiher,  or  the  fancy  or  judgment  of  the  dairy- 
Tomao.  If  ihe  air  be  cold  and  dry,  the  win- 
dows and  door  are  kept  shut  as  much  as  may 
be;  if  close  and  moist,  as  much  fresh  air  as 
po>5ible  is  admitted.  Having  remained  about 
ten  (lays  in  th^  dairy  (more  or  less,  according 
Id  (he  space  of  time  between  the  washings), 
the  cheeses  are  cleaned ;  that  is,  washed  and 
scraped. 

The  prodtice  of  a  dairy  of  cows,  where  the 
milk  b  converted  into  cheese,  is  very  various- 
ly stated  by  different  writers.  In  some  districts 
ij  cwts.  from  each  cow,  whether  a  good  or  a 
bad  milker,  if  at  all  in  milk,  is  considered  a 
good  retura.  In  others,  the  average  runs  as 
high  as  3  cwt;  and  in  the  county  of  Wilts  in 
particular,  from  3i  to  4  cwts.  is  the  usual 
qaaotity.  From  accurate  calculations  made 
hy  Mr.  Marshall,  and  these  several  limes  re- 
pealed, he  found  that  in  Gloucestershire  about 
15  gallons  of  milk  were  requisite  for  making 
link  more  than  11  lbs.  of  two-meal  cheese,  and 
that  one  gallon  of  new  milk  produced  a  pound 
of  cnrd.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  dairy 
/amers  that  the  produce  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  and  a  half  acres  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  cow  all  the  year  round.  Taking,  there- 
fore, the  medium  of  the  three  averages  of 
chee<;e  above  mentioned  (amounting  to  355  lbs. 
from  each  cow),  the  quantity  of  cheese  by  the 
icre  is  1 18  lbs.  Every  calculation  of  this  kind 
oast,  however,  be  extremely  vague  and  un- 
certain.   SeeDAiBY. 

In  the  making  of  Parmesan  cheese,  we  are 
infurmed  by  Mr.  Price,  in  the  Papers  of  the  Bath 
c*^  W.  Et^  Society  (vol.  vii.),  that  the  method 
-  '*io  pot,  ai  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  five 
k-Teni!,  and  a  half  of  milk,  each  brent  about 
!{fty-4?ight  quarts,  into  a  large  copper,  which 
^rzi  oa  a  crane  over  a  slow  wood  fire,  made 
i-cw  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
'V  milk  is  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and  about 
'.'•T?a  o'clock,  when  just  lukewarm,  or  con- 
sierahly  under  a  blood-heat,  a  ball  of  rennet, 
**  bi»  as  a  large  walnut,  is  squeezed  through 
*  cU«Ui  into  the  milk,  which  is  kept  stirred. 
By  \\t  help  of  the  crane  the  copper  is  turned 
from  oyer  ihe  fire,  and  left  till  a  few  minutes 
pa-^  twelve;  at  which  time  the  rennet  has 
suiSciently  operated.  It  is  now  stirred  up,  and 
left  for  a  short  time.  Part  of  the  whey' is  then 
laken  oct,  and  the  copper  again  turned  over  a 
fire  sofficiently  brislj  to  give  a  strongish  heat, 
bm  below  that  of  boiling.  A  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  saffron  is  now  put  into  the  milk  to 
^ive  it  a  HiUe  colour;  and  it  is  well  stirred 
from  lime  to  time.  The  dairy-man  frequently 
/eels  the  curd.  When  the  small,  and,  as  it 
wertf  granulated  parts,  feel  rather  firm,  which 


is  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  copper  is 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  curd  left  to  fall  to 
the  bottom.  Part  of  the  whey  is  taken  out,  and 
the  curd  brought  up  in  a  cosn^e  cloth,  hanging 
together  in  a  tough  state.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  hoop,  and  about  a  half  hundred  weight  laid 
upon  it  for  about  an  hour;  after  which  the  cloth 
is  taken  off,  and  the  cheese  placed  on  a  shelf 
in  the  same  hoop.  At  the  end  of  two,  or  from 
that  to  three  days,  it  is  sprinkled  all  over  with 
salt;  the  same  is  repeated  every  second  day 
for  about  forty  or  forty-five  days,  after  which 
no  further  attention  is  required.  While  salt- 
ing, they  generally  place  two  cheeses  one  upon 
another ;  in  which  state  they  are  said  to  take 
the  salt  better  than  singly.  The  country  be- 
tween Cremona  and  Lodi,  says  Mr.  Evans, 
comprises  the  richest  part  of  the  Milanese. 
The  irrigation,  too,  is  brought  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection;  the  grass  is  cut  four 
times  a  year  as  fodder  for  the  cows,  from  whose 
milk  is  made  the  well-known  Parmesan  cheese. 
The  cows,  which  are  kept  in  the  stall  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  are  fed  during  summer  on 
two  of  these  crops  of  grass  or  clover,  which 
are  cut  green;  and  in  the  winter  on  the  other 
two,  which  are  hayed.  The  milk  of  at  least 
fifty  cows  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
one  Parmesan  cheese.  Hence,  as  one  farm 
rarely  affords  pasture  for  such  k  number,  it  is 
usual  for  the  farmers  or  metayers  of  a  district 
to  club  together.  {Q^art.  Joum,  ofJtgr,  vol.  v. 
p.  622.) 

Cream  cheese  is  made  in  various  places ;  but 
that  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Stilton  is  made  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  according  to  the  Agricultural  Re^ 
port  of  that  county : — ^The  night's  cream  is  put 
into  the  morning's  new  milk  with  the  rennet; 
but  when  the  curd  is  come  it  is  not  broken,  as 
is  done  with  other  cheeses,  but  is  taken  out 
with  a  soildish  altogether,  and  placed  in  a 
Hieve  to  drain  gradually ;  and,  as  it  drains,  it 
is  pressed,  till  it  becomes  firm  and  dry ;  being 
then  placed  in  a  wooden  hoop,  and  ai\erwards 
kept  dry  on  boards,  it  is  turned  frequently, 
with  cloth  binders  round  it,  which  are  tightened 
as  occasion  requires.  Cream  cheese  of  good 
quality  is  likewise  made,  in  some  districts,  by 
adding  the  cream  of  one  meal's  milk  to  the 
milk  which  is  immediately  taken  from  the 
cow.  This,  after  being  made  and  pressed 
gently  two  or  three  times,  and  carefully  turned 
for  a  day  or  two,  is  fit  for  use. 

Since  the  late  reduction  of  duties  in  England 
upon  provisions  introduced  from  abroad,  cheese 
has  been  among  the  articles  extensively  ship- 
ped from  the  United  States  to  that  country, 
where  the  complaint  against  American  cheese 
is,  that  it  is  generally  insufficiently  pressed,  a 
fault  which  gives  it,  when  cut,  a  poifous  or 
honeycomb  appearance.  Its  flavour  is  also 
rendered  unpleasant  by  the  too  free  use  of 
"rennet.  The  removal  of  these  defects  would 
very  much  enhance  the  value  of  American 
cheese  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Neverthe* 
less,  cheese  of  excellent  qualities  as  to  richness, 
flavour,  and  other  requisites,  is  made  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  and  throughout  New  England.     See 
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Pine  Apple  Cheese,— E,  Perkins,  of  Herkimer 
count}',  New  York,  a  fine  dairy  district,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  mode  of  mak- 
ing those  cheeses  moulded  in  the  pine-apple 
form.  These  weigh  from  7  to  8  lbs.,  and  are 
chiefly  made  in  the  small  dairy  establishments. 
The  cheese-making  process,  until  fit  for  the 
press,  is  pretty  much  like  that  usually  pursued 
in  making  common  cheeses.  Some  add  a  little 
more  salt.  The  pressing  is  performed  in  wooden 
blocks,  griped  together,  and,  after  this  process, 
the  cheeses  are  suspended  in  nets,  till  so  har- 
dened as  to  stand  on  a  trencher  made  for  the 
purpose,  where  they  remain  till  fit  for  market. 
This  kind  of  cheese  is  chiefly  made  under 
contract.  If  the  purchaser  finds  the  pressers, 
nets,  and  trenchers,  the  price  is  from  7  to  7^ 
cents  per  lb.  When  the  maker  finds  every 
thing  he  gets  about  8  or  9  cents  per  lb.  In  the 
preparation  of  pine-apple  cheese,  more  al- 
lowance is  made  for  shrinkage  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  common  cheese.  {Farmer^$ 
Instructor,) 

AU  new  cheeses  require  to  be  well  dried  to 
fit  them  for  the  market,  and  when  taken  out 
of  the  moulds  must  be  laid  upon  a  shelf  and 
turned  every  day  for  some  time.  This  opera- 
tion was  formerly  done  by  hand,  which  proved 
very  laborious.  But  contrivances  have  been 
invented  by  which  the  work  can  now  be  done 
very  quickly  and  without  the  least  exertion  of 
strength.  Some  of  these  will  be  found  men- 
tioned under  the  head  Daibt. 

After  the  cheeses  have  passed  through  the 
different  processes,  and  the  drying  is  com- 
pleted, they  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  cheese 
or  store-room.  This  should  be  dry  and  airy, 
and  the  hard  and  soft  cheeses  ought  not  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  room.  In  some  of  the  best 
dairy  districts  in  the  United  States,  it  is  thought 
best  not  to  darken  the  cheese  rooms,  or  attempt 
to  keep  out  the  flies,  but  in  hot,  sultry  weather, 
the  doors  and  windows  are  opened  to  admit 
the  air  freely.  Cool  dry  air  blowing  directly 
upon  the  cheeses,  is  apt  to  crack  them.  These 
cracks  are  to  be  filled  up  with  pepper,  either 
black  or  cayenne.  To  mature  cheese  fast,  the 
room  should  be  kept  warm  in  the  fall  and 
spring. 

We  learn  from  the  Transactions  of  the  High- 
land Agricultural  Society  in  Scotland,  that  the 
flavour  of  an  old  cheese  may  be  communicated 
to  a  new  one  of  whatever  species,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  some  portions  of  the  old  inta  the 
new  cheese.  Small  pieces  are  to  be  extracted 
with  a  sample-scoop  from  each  cheese,  and 
those  taken  from  the  old  are  to  be  inserted  into 
the  new,  and  those  from  the  new  put  into  the 
old.  After  this '  interchange,  the  new  one,  if 
kept  well  excluded  from  the  air,  will,  in  a  few 
weeks,  become  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  mould,  and  have  a  flavour  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  old  one.  The  cheese 
selected  must  be  dry,  and  the  blue  mould 
should  be  free  from  any  portion  of  a  more  de- 
cayed appearance. 

A  great  variety  of  cheeses  are  made  in 
Switzerland,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are 
the  Schabzicger,  (or  sap-sago  as  we  commonly 
call  it,)  and"  the  Gruyere*  Of  the  quantity  of 
cheeses  exported  from  Switzerland,  we  have 
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no  information  that  can  be  relied  upon ;  but  it 
is  computed  that  30,000  cwt.  of  Gmyere  ckese 
alone,  fit  for  exportation,  is  annually  made; 
and  that,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  October, 
300  horses,  weekly,  are  employed  ia  iranspon- 
ing  Swiss  cheese  over  Mount  Grias.  (for. 
Reo,  and  Cont,  Misc.) 

"  The  Schabzieger  cheese  is  made  by  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  canton  of  Glarus  alone;  and,  in 
its  greatest  perfection,  in  the  valley  of  Kloen. 
It  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  marbled  ap- 
pearance and  aromatic  flavour,  both  prodDced 
by  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  meliloL  The 
dairy  is  built  near  a  stream  of  water;  ihcTe?- 
sets  containing  the  milk  are  placed  on  grave! 
or  stone  in  the  dairy,  and  the  water  conducted 
into  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  \heir 
brim.  The  milk  is  exposed  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  about  six  degrees  of  Reaumnr  (forly-sii 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit),  for  five  or  six  days, 
and  in  that  time  the  cream  is  completeir 
formed.  After  this  it  is  drained  off,  the  case- 
ous particles  are  separated,  by  the  add'moa 
of  some  sour  milk,  and  not  by  rennet.  The 
curd  thus  obtained  is  pressed  strongly  in  bags. 
on  which  stones  are  laid;  when  sufficienilj 
pressed  and  dried,  it  is  ground  to  powder  u 
autumn,  salted,  and  mixed  with  either  tk 
pressed  flowers,  powdered  and  sifted,  or  tht 
seeds  of  the  melilot  trefoil  {Melilotus  offinMoUt, 
PL  10,/).  The  practice  of  mixing  the  floireri 
or  the  seeds  of  plants  with  cheese  was  com- 
mon among  the  Romans,  who  used  those  of 
the  thyme  for  that  purpose.  The  entire  sepa- 
ration of  the  .creafli  or  unctuous  portion  of  ihe 
milk  is  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  (A 
Schabzieger.  The  u  nprepared  curd  never  sells 
for  more  than  three  halfpence  a  pound; 
whereas,  prepared  as  Schabzieger,  it  sells  for 
sixpence  or  seven-pence.  {For.  JRev.  and  C«i 
Mur,^ 

**  1  he  Gmyire  cheese  of  Switzerland  is  so  namf  1 
after  a  valley,  where  the  best  of  that  kind  U 
made.  Its  merit  depends  chiefly  on  the  her> 
age  of  the  mountain  pastures,  and  panly  en 
the  custom  of  mixing  the  flowers  of  bruised 
seeds  of  Mdilotus  officiualU^VfiXh  the  curd,  before 
it  is  pressed.  The  mountain  pastures  are 
rented  at  so  much  per  cow's  feed  from  the  15th 
of  May  to  the  18th  of  October;  "and  the  cors 
are  hired  from  the  peasants,  at  so  much,  for 
the  same  period.  On  the  precise  day  bolt 
land  and  cows  return  to  their  ownersi  It  if? 
estimated  that  15,000  cows  are  so  grazed,  and 
30,000  cwt.  of  cheese  made  fit  for  exponauon, 
besides  what  is  reserved  for  home  use. 

"  Eioe-miik  cheeu  of  Switzerland,  One  mcasuo 
of  ewe's  milk  is  added  to  ^hree  measures  oi 
cow's  milk ;  little  rennet  i*  used,  and  no  acid 
The  best  Swiss  cheese  of  this  kind  is  made  b] 
the  Bergamese  sheep-masters,  on  Mottnt  Spl\] 
gen."     (-For.  Rev.  and  Cont,  msc.^ 

Sage  Cheese,  an  humble  imitation  of  the  Swia 
green  cheese  much  relished  in  some  parts  ii 
the  United  States.  «  To  make  this  cheese,  tai 
the  tops  of  young  red  sage,  and  having  press^ 
the  juice  from  them  by  beating  in  a  mori^ 
do  the  same  M'ith  the  leaves  of  spinach,  a: 
then  mix  the  two  juices  together.  After  fc 
ting  the  rennet  to  the  milk,  pour  in  some  of  ± 
juice,  regulating  the  quantity  by  the  degree  ^ 
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cdlouT  and  taste  it  is  intended  to  give  the 
cheese.  As  the  curd  appears,  break  it  gently, 
acd  in  an  eqaal  manner,  then  emptying  it  into 
!h«  cheese  vat,  let  it  be  a  little  pressed,  in  order 
to  mike  ii  eat  mellow.  Havin  g  stood  for  about 
«ven  hours,  salt  and  tnm  it  daily  for  four  or 
fire  weeks,  then  it  will  be  fit  for  the  table. 
The  spinach  besides  improving  the  flavour, 
and  correcting  the  bitterness  of  the  sage,  will 
rire  it  a  much  more  pleasing  colour  than  can 
be  obtained  from  sage  alone." 

Crmm  Ckttu^ — ^Excellent  cream  cheeses  are 
f^pplied  to  the  Philadelphia  market  by  the 
Mighbouring  Pennsylvania  farmers.  -  They 
are  round,  generally  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
diuneier,  and  about  one  inch  thick.  The  mode 
of  preparing  cream  cheese  is  as  follows.  Ex- 
Y^  cream  to  the  air  and  it  will  be  found  to 
irmw  ihick  gradually,  so  that  in  three  or  four 
dars  the  vessel  containing  it  may  be  turned 
upside  down  without  loss.  In  eight  or  ten 
da}  ^  more,  its  surface  will  becohie  coated  over 
with  a  kind  of  mucus  and  a  woolly  moss  or 
by  isi.  After  this,  it  n  o  longer  retain  s  th  c  flavour 
"f  cream,  but  of  a  very  fat  cheese. '  This  rich 
dainiy  differs  from  butter  in  containing  both 
card,  and  scram  or  whey,  together  with  the 
cilj  matter;  whereas  in  butler  the  oil  is  ob- 
tained separate  from  the  whey  and  curd  or 
cheesy  mauer. 

Another  mode  of  making  cream  cheese  is 
the  following,  given  by  the  late  Judge  Cooper, 
^hose  endorsement  makes  it  worthy  of  the 
highest  credit.  "Take  of  the  top  or  surface 
cream  that  has  been  collected  for  three  or  four 
iays  in  the  cream-croak  so  as  to  be  slightly 
2cjd,  one  pint:  on  each  of  two  common  plates 
lay  a  dnr  napkin  four-doubled :  put  half  a  pint 
^i  cream  on  each  napkin.  Next  day  have 
ready  another  plate  covered  with  a  folded  wet 
napkin,  turn  the  two  cheeses  one  on  top  of  the 
other  npon  the  wet  napkin,  cover  them  over 
nrh  the  ends  of  this  wet  napkin,  and  change 
it  cTery  day  for  a  week  till  the  cheese  is  ripe. 
li  must  not  be  done  in  a  cellar  or  damp  place, 
tot  in  a  room,  otherwise  it  will  mould.* 

In  Lincolnshire,  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Bath  and  York,  rich  and 
excellent  cream  cheeses  are  made.  These, 
i  ke  all  such  kind  of  soft  and  rich  cheeses,  are 
"M  when  but  a  few  days  old,  to  be  eaten  with 
^dishes,  salad,  &c. 

^  For  the  mode  of  preparing  the  celebrated 
•'5'/-%i  mom  cheese  see  p.  315. 

There  are  papers,"  by  Mr.  P.  Miller,  «0n 
^^n»  cheese  resembling  that  of  Gloucester 
^^  Wiltshire"  {Trans.  High,  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p. 
*-\);  and  "In  luiitation  of  Double  Olouces- 
^^•.  b7  Mr.  Bell  (^rf.  vol.  i.  p.  155) ;  and  "  On 
Jff  ^Micaiirig  the  Flavour  of  old  to  new 
^*^^*??bylnocqjation,"  by  Mr.  Robinson  (Ihid, 
^232}.  «0n  making  Cheese  from  Potatoes 
ic  Tharingia."      (Famur'i   Mag,    vol.   viii. 

.  CHgESE  CLOTHS  arc  large  towels  to  put 
in-'we  the  chessel  or  vat,  while  the  cheese  is 
vh*  1?^  They  are  of  home  manufacture,  and 
^nctild  be  of  strong  and  open  texture :  every 
t^nieihsy  are  used  for  this  purpose,  they  should 
^^  ^nm^  out  of  boiling  water,  and  dried  in  the 
s«c,or  before  the  fire. 


CHEESE  COLOURING.    See  AwNorri. 

CHEESE-PLY  and  MAGGOT  {Piophila  ca- 
tei).  The  small  white  larvae  found  in  old 
and  putrescent  cheese,  produce  a  small  two- 
winged  fly,  about  two  lines  in  length,  which 
has  a  greenish-black,  smooth,  and  shining 
body.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  Quart.  Joum, 
ofAgr,  vol.  xii.  p.  126. 

Dr.  Harris  aescribes  the  cheese-maggots 
found  in  Massachusetts  as  the  young  of  a  fly 
{Piophila  coMt)  not  more  than  three-twentieths 
of  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining  black  colour,  with 
the  middle  and  hinder  legs  mostly  yellowish, 
and  the  wings  tranapsrent  like  glass.  See  his 
Report,  Ac. 

CHEESE-KNIFE.  A  large  sort  of  knife, 
or  spatula,  made  use  of  in  dairies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  or  breaking  down  the  cund 
whilst  in  the  cheese-tub. 

CHEESE-LEP.  The  bag  in  which  dairy- 
women  keep  the  rennet  for  making  cheese. 

CHEESE-MITES.  This  is  the  Acarua  tiro, 
an  almost  microscopic  apterous  insect,  fur- 
nished with  eight  legs,  on  the  four  first  of 
which,  between  two  claws,  is  a  vesicle  with  a 
long  neck,  to  which  the  insect  can  give  every 
kind  of  inflexion.  "When  it  sets  its  foot 
down,  it  inlarges  and  inflates;  and  when  it 
lifts  it  up,  it  contracts  it,  so  that  the  vesicle 
almost  entirely  disappears."  (2><  Geer,  quoted 
by  Kirby,  voL  xxxiv.  p.  321.)  It  is  not  pos* 
sible  to  say  how  tkis  insect  gets  into  cheeses. 
The  brown  powder,  so  valued  by  epicures,  in 
which  the  mites  live,  is  their  excrement. 

CHEESE-PRESS.  A  press  employed  m 
cheese  dairies,  to  force  the  whey  from  the  curd 
when  in  the  cheese  vat 

Cheese  presses  are  of  diflTerent  forms.  The 
most  simple  and  primitive  press  is  merely  a 
long  beam,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  in  a 
hole  of  the  wall,  and  frequently  it  is  fixed  to  a 
bolt,  or  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  sinker  forms 
the  ftilcrum,  a  weight  consisting  of  two  or  three 
undressed  stones  being  placed  on  the  other  end 
of  the  lever.  A  second  kind  is  formed  by  a 
large  square  stone,  suspended  by  a  screw  be- 
tween the  side  posts  of  a  timber  frame.  The 
chessel  is  placed  underneath  it,  and  the  stone 
is  lowered  upon  the  sinker  by  turning  the 
screw  to  the  left  h^d.  The  cheese  vat  is  re- 
moved at  pleasure  by  turning  the  screw  to  the 
right  hand,  which  elevates  the  stone.  To  pre- 
serve  the  screw,  a  small  block  of  timber  is 
placed  underneath  the  stone  during  the  period 
that  cheese-making  is  suspended. 

Another  kind  of  press  consists  of  a  timber 
frame  formed  of  two  perpendicular  side  posts 
and  a  cross  top  with  a  parallel  beam,  which  is 
suspended  from  the  top  by  two  screws.  The 
^heese  vat  is  placed  upon  the  beam,  which  is 
lifted  up  when  the  screws  are  tamed  to  the 
right  hand;  and  the  sinker  of  the  chessel  or  vat 
being  pressed  against  the  cross  top,  squeezes 
or  ttanet  the  cheese.  When  the  chessel  re- 
quires to  be  removed,  the  screws  are  turned  to 
die  left  hand. 

But  more  complicated  presses,  and  therefore 
in  many  instances  more  convenient,  can  be 
adopted.  T4ie  most  complete,  effective,  and 
approved  press  consists  of  a  frame  of  cast  iron 
with  a  perpendicular  piston,  flat  below  to  cover 
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the  sinker  of  the  chessel.  The  piston  is  raised 
or  depressed  by  a  small  pinion  attached  to  a 
ratchet  wheel  and  malleable  iron  lever,  three 
feet  in  length.  The  lever  is.  grooved  in  seve- 
ral places  on  the  upper  side  to  hold  the  ring  of 
the  weight  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
power,  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
ratchet  wheel.  The  Weight  of  this  press  is 
about  two  stone,  cost  XL  4<.  pressure  20  tons. 
(Martin  DoyWt  Pract.  Hutb,;  Prof,  Lowe's  EUm. 
ofAgr,)     See  Daiht. 

CHEESE  RENNET,  or  YELLOW  BED- 
STRAW  (Galium  verum),  is  a  perennial  plant, 
common  in  waste  places  and  the  borders  of 
fields,  flowering  in  July  and  August  The 
stem,  which  is  woody  and  much  branched, 
rises  eighteen  inches,  and  sends  ofl*,  in  the 
same  plane,  narrow,  deep  green,  deflexed 
leaves,  rough  with  minute  points,  each  tipped 
with  a  hair.  The  flowers  are  golden  yellow,  in 
dense  tufted  panicles,  and  smell  strongly  of 
honey  in  the  evening  and  before  rain.  The 
flowers  of  this  weed  were  formerly  used  in 
Cheshire  for  curdling  milk.  {PaxtonCt  EoU  Diet,; 
BmUh's  Eng,  Flor,  voL  i.  p.  208.) 

CHELlbONIUM.  From  cfuUdon,  a  swallow; 
it  being  said  to  flower  at  the  arrival  and  wither 
at  the  departure  of  the.  swallows.    See  Cblan- 

SIITB. 

CHELONE  (Chehm  barbata.  From  chehne, 
a  tortoise ;  to  the  back  of  which  the  helmet  of 
the  flowers  is  fancifully  cginpared).  Known 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  Middle  States  by  the 
names  of  Shell-flower,  and  Snake-head.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  a 
hardy  perennial ;  blowing  beautiful  red  flowers 
in  July  and  August.  It  love3  shade  and  mois- 
ture, and  grows  three  feet  high.  The  white 
chelone  is  hardy,  and  likes  any  soil.  The 
downy  chelone  blows  a  flower  which  is  yellow 
inside,  and  light  purple  outside.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seed,  and  by  separating  the  roots  in 
autumn.  It  belongs  to  a  hardy  herbaceous 
genus,  that  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection :  the  species  succeed  well  in  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  loam.  (PaxtOfCi  Bot,  Diet.) 

CHEMISTRY.  The  importance  of  this 
science  to  the  agriculturist  no  intelligent  mo- 
dern farmer  will  doubt  Its  triumphs  in  the 
cause  of  the  cultivator  have  been  far  too  many 
for  him  to  hesitate  in  acknowledging  the  obli- 
gation. I  have,  in  this  work,  under  the  heads 
Earths,  Analysis  qy  Soils,  Gases,  Watsr, 
Salts,  Oroaitic  Chsm istrt,  ^.,  endeavoured, 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  many  chemical  facts  on  which  the  success- 
ful practice  of  agriculture  depends;  and  to 
these  I  must  refer  the  farmer.  Most  of  the 
substances  belonging  to  our  globe,  says  Davy, 
(Chem,  PkHotopKy,  p.  1),  are  constantly  under- 
going alterations  in  sensible  qualities,  and  one 
variety  of  matter  becomes;  as  it  were,  trans- 
muted into  another.  Such  changes,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly 
performed,  are  called  chemical ;  thus,  the  gra- 
dual and  almost  imperceptible  decay  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  a  fallen  tree  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  rapid  combustion  of 
wood  in  our  fires,  are  both  chemical  operations. 
The  object  of  chemical  philosophy  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  all  phenomena  of  this  kind,  I 
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I  and  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
I  governed.  The  ends  of  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge are  the  applications  of  natural  substances 
to  new'uses,  for  increasing  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  man ;  and  the  demonstration  of 
the  order,  harmony,  and  inlelligeni  design  of 
the  system  of  the  earth.  The  foundations  of 
chemical  philosophy  are  observatioD,  experi- 
ment, and  analogy.  By  observation,  facts  arc 
distinctly  and  minutely  impressed  on  the  mind. 
By  analogy,  similar  fa^ts  are  collected.  By 
experiment,  new  facts  are  discovered;  and,  in 
the  progression  of  knowledge,  observation, 
guided  by  analogy,  leads  to  experiment;  and 
analogy,  confirmed  by  experiment,  becomes 
scientific  truth.  To  give  an  instance,— vb<> 
ever  wiU  consider  with  attention  the  slender 
green  vegetable  filaments  (Conferca  rivulam) 
which  in  the  summer  exist  in  almost  ail 
streams,  lakes,  or  pools,  under  the  ditlereni 
circumstances  of  shade  and  sunshine,  will  d:.v. 
cover  globules  of  air  upon  the  filaments  ex- 
posed under  water  to  the  sun,  but  no  air  on  the 
filaments  that  are  shaded.  He  will  find  that 
the  efiect  is  owing  ^to  the  presence  of  lighi 
This  is  an  observation;  but  it  gives  no  informa- 
tion respecting  the  nature  of  the  air.  Let  a 
wine-glass  filled  with  water  be  inverted  ore: 
the  conferva  thus  acted  upon  by  the  light.  Tne 
air-bubbles,  as  they  rise,  will  collect  in  ihe 
upper  part  of  the  glass ;  and,  when  the  glass  i< 
filled  with  air,  it  may  be  closed  with  the  hand, 
placed  in  its  usual  position,  and  an  inflamed 
taper  introduced  into  it:  the  taper  will  bum 
with  more  brilliancy  than  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  an  experiment.  If  the  phenomena  are 
reasoned  upon,  and  the  question  is  put,  whether 
all  vegetables  of  this  kind,  in  fresh  or  lu  salt 
water,  do  not  produce  such  air  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, the  inquirer  is  guided  byanalvq. 
and,  when  this  is  determined  to  be  the  case  by 
new  trials,  a  general  scientific  truth  is  esta- 
blished,— that  all  confervce  in  the  sunshiae 
produce  a  species  of  air  (oxygen  gas)  which 
supports  flame  in  a  superior  degree :  a  laci 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  by  ?an- 
ous  minute  investigations. 

By  such  researches  the  chemist  ascertains 
the  composition  and  uses  of  the  various  other 
gases,  and  also  of  the  earths,  metals,  and  salts,  oi 
which  the  materials  of  the  earth  we  inhabit  are 
composed ;  delightful  inquiries,  which  will  well 
repay  the  cultivator  in  more  ways  than  one  fur 
the  labour  he  may  bestow  upon  them.  They 
will  speedily  teach  him  that  nothing  in  this 
world  of  ours  is  ever  lost  or  destroyed ;  that  the 
decaying  materials  of  his  most  noisome  ma- 
nures speedily  again  make  their  appearance  in 
new  forms,  and  in  salubrious  and  fragrant 
plants ;  that  the  expired  breath  of  himself  and 
his  live-stock  is  the  inhaled  food  of  all  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  that  vegetables  purify  the  very  ail 
which  animals  have  vitiated.  And  agam,  the 
correct  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of  permanent 
or  earthy  additions  to  the  soil,  (which  see),  the 
fattening  of  live-stock,  the  origin  of  diseases 
are  a  few  only  of  the  facts  connected  with  tte 
cultivation  of  the  soil  which  the  chemist^ 
operations  illustrate.  "The  nature  of  soils'! 
(as  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson),  "^ 
manures,  of  the  food  and  functions  of  planiN 
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vDold  all  be  unknown  bat  from  the  analyses 
Tbich  chemists  have  made."    We  know  that 
erpry  plant  has  a  particular  temperature  in 
vhich  it  thrives  best,  a  particular  modification 
of  f(K)d,  a  particular  degree  of  moisture,  a  par- 
ticQiar  iflteosity  of  light ;  and  those  particulari- 
ties vary  at  different  periods  of  their  growth. 
It  is  certain  that  plants  are  subject,  like  all 
other  organized  bodies,  to  various  influences. 
Acids  are  injurious  to  some,  alkalies  to  others ; 
the  excess  of  some  of  their  constituents,  and 
the  deficiency  of  others,  insure  disease  to  the 
plants  to  which  such  irregularities  occur.  Dis- 
ease is  accompanied  by  decay  more  or  less 
eiteosive  and  rapid ;  and  if  these  cannot  be 
checked  by  salutary  applications   and  treat- 
ment, death  ultimately  ensues.    Now,  if  it  was 
possible  for  any  science  or  sciences  to  teach 
the  cultiTator  of  plants  how  to  provide  for 
ihem  all  the  favouraUe  contingencies,  all  the 
appropriate  necessaries  above  alluded  to,  and 
to  protect  them  from    all    those  which  are 
noiioijs  u>  them,  the  art  of  cultivation  would 
be  far  advanced  to  perfection.    Such  science; 
are  bot.iny  and  chemistry.    It  is  not  assented 
that  they  can,  at  present,  do  all  that  is  desired 
of  them,— all  of  which  ihey  are  capable ;  but 
the?  can  do  much.    As  evidence  of  what  can 
be  ejected  by  a  combination  of  chemical  and 
practical  knowledge  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  we  may  quote  the  example  of  Lavoisier. 
He  cnltiTated  240  acres  in  La  Vendee,  actuated 
by  the  beneficent  desire  of  demonstrating  to  his 
conntiynien  the  importance  of  sustaining  the 
art  of  cnliiration  on  scientific  principles.    In 
nioe  years  his  produce  was  doubled,  and  his 
crops  afforded  one-third  more  than  those  of  or- 
dinary cultivators.    It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
ttpon  the  importance  of  such  improvements. 
Science  can  never  supersede  the  use  of  the 
<Jnnshill,  the  plough,  the  spade,  and  the  hoe ; 
bat  it  can  be  one  of  their  best  guides, — ^it  can 
be  a  pHot  even  to  the  most  experienced.  (Bax" 
ifr'i  lib,  of  jgr,.  Gard,  Mag,  vols,  iii.  and  iv. ; 
^ovifi  Chan.  PkiLf  Leung's  Organic  Chtmistry.) 
^  many  important  facts  bearing  upon  agri- 
ccltoral  subjects  have  been  discovered  of  late 
years  through  chemical  experiments  and  re- 
searches, as  to  render  it  imperative  upon  every 
»ell-instructed  farmer  to   make*  himself  ac- 
qoainted  with  them.    It  has  long  been  known 
to  common  observers,  that  certain  crops  will 
prow  in  some  simations  and  not  in  others,  and 
••ha;  after  having  flourished  in  a  place  for  a 
«fQ*iderable  period,  crops    will    decline   in 
1«aliiy  and  quantity,  and  finally  cease  to  com- 
pDsate  for  the  expenses  of  seed  and  tillage. 
jaa  certain  kinds  of  manure  are  most  benefi- 
*mj^  ***"*€  soils  and  plants,  whilst  another 
PP^Qces  the  best  effects  upon  others.    But  the 
ttajes  operating  in  the  production  of  such 
Meets  have  not  been  understood,  and  hence, 
PfM  waste  of  means  and  labour  have  resulted 
'^^J^riments  often  useless,  for  want  of  that 
CMmical  knowledge  through  which  the  precise 
««««sof  the  soa  could  be  detected  and  the 
«fc»ncies  direcUy  suppUed. 

Agncnltural  chemistiy  points  out  the  re- 

specure  elements  entering  into  the  formation 

f  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  required  a*  each  stage 

o»  *pr  growth  from  germination  to  the  perfec- 


tion of  the  seed  or  fruit.  It  shows  which  of 
these  elements  are  absorbed  from  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  what  saline  and  other 
materials  are  furnished  by  the  soil.  The  seed 
itself,  like  the  egg,  contains  the  first  supply  of 
nourishment  for  the  roots  of  the  infant  germ 
of  the  plant.  To  assist  its  first  growth  before 
it  rises  above  ground,  the  humus  of  the  soil 
supplies  carbonic  acid,  and  the  looser  the  soil 
the  more  of  this  essential  food  for  the  young 
plant  can  be  retained.  When  it  rises  above 
the  surface,  and  its  stems  and  leaves  are  fully 
developed,  its  main,  and,  according  to  Liebig 
and  others, — ^ils  entire  dependence  for  nourish- 
ment, is  upon  the  atmosphere.  Chemistry' 
.points  out  the  different  gases  which  planu  ab- 
sorb from  the  atmosphere  or  the  soil  in  the 
progress  bf  their  growth.  It  also  shows  that 
plants  have  other  constituents,  such  as  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  without  which,  in 
due  quantities,  they  cannot  come  to  perfection.. 
The  proportions  of  these,  though  often  very 
minute,  are  all  important.  The  chemical  pro* 
cesses  described  for  analyzing  soils,  will  show 
what  elements  for  the  growth  of  plants  are 
present  and  what  are  wanting.  Knowing  this, 
the  object  of  the  skilful  farmer  will  be  to  sup* 
ply  the  deficiencies,  in  a  way  the  most  accept- 
able to  plants.  Some  crops  may  be  repeated 
on  the  same  soil  more  frequently  than  others,  be« 
cause  some  consume  more  of  the  alkalies  than 
others.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  stalks  of  wheat 
yield  15'6  parts  of  ashes.  The  same  quantity  of 
barley,  8'54  parts  ;  and  of  oats,  only  4*42  parts. 
Thus,  as  the  demands  of  each  of  these  plants 
for  the  alkaline  elements  of  their  growth  is 
different,  one  may  be  raised  on  ground  which 
has  ceased  to  produce  the  others ;  and  this  is 
what  is  daily  witnessed, — land,  refusing  to 
yield,  wheat,  and  yet  affording  good  crops  of 
barley  and  oats  ^ — and  when  ceasing  to  yield 
compensating  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  stih 
affording  excellent  crops  of  oats,  the  proportion 
of  alkali  required  by  which  is  so  comparatively 
small  compared  with  the  demands  of  the 
wheat-crop.  How  readily,  then,  may  a  good 
soil  for  oats  be  rendered  productive  in  wheat 
by  the  simple  addition  of  some  alkaline  dress- 
ing, all  the  other  requisites  of  fertility  having 
been  before  present.  Chemistry  teaches  that 
the  salts  and  other  organic  constituents  re* 
moved  from  soils  in  the  crops,  is  returned  in 
the  dung  of  animals  fed  upon  such  crops.  It 
teaches  the  precise  proportions  of  these,  and 
explains  the  well-known  facts, — that  the  ex- 
crements of  some  animals,  such  as  man,  are 
more  fertilizing  than  those  of  others ;  that  those 
of  men  living  upon  animal  food  are  stronger 
than  those  of  men  confined  to  vegetable  food- 
All  these  matters  may  be  found  explained 
under  the  different  heads  of  Animal  ManureB, 
Arnmonia,  Nitrogen^  Ac  Men  of  science  en- 
gaged in  these  useful  subjects  of  investigation, 
are  every  day  unfolding  new  and  important 
facts,  and  what  at  one  time  was  regarded  as 
inscrutable  mystery  becomes  so  well  under- 
stood as  to  be  comprehended  by  a  child. 

CHERRY  TREE  {Prwmi  Ceratut).    It  de- 
rives its  name  from  Cerasus,  a  city  of  Pontu^, 
whence  the  tree  was  brought  by  LucuUus, 
about  half  a  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
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It  soon  after  spread  into  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried*  to  Bri- 
tain about  a  century  after  it  came  to  Rome. 
The  cherry  is  pretty  generally  cultivated 
throughout  the  kingdom,  as  an  agreeable 
summer  fruit.  The  varieties  are  very  nume- 
rous. The  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue 
embraces  246 ;  but  the  following  list  is  recom- 
mended by  Mawe,  as  containing  the  best  varie- 
ties for  general  cultivation,  the  whole  being 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  ripen  in 
England;  —  June:  Early  May,  May  Duke, 
Knight*s  Early  B]ack,  and  Late  Duke.  July : 
Archduke,  Black'Tartarian,  White  Tartarian, 
Black  Eagle,  Kentish,  Bigarreau,  Holmon's 
Duke,  Elton,  Herefordshire  Heart,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Carnation,  and  Waterloo.  Jugutt :  Har- 
rison's Heart,  Black  Heart,  Waterloo,  Cou- 
ronne,  Lukeward,  Black  Geen,  Small  Black, 
Small  Red  Wild,  White  Swiss,  Lundie  Geen, 
Transparent  Geen,  Cluster,  Yellow  Spanish. 
September:  Florence,  Amber  Heart,  Flemish 
Heart,  Red  Heart,  White  Heart  October: 
Morello  or  Milan.  For  small  gardens,  either 
as  wall  trees,  espaliers,  or  standards,  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  recommended : — The  May 
Duke,  Morello,  Archduke,  Black  Heart,  White 
Heart,  Bigarreau,  Harrison's  Heart,  and  Ken- 
tish Cherries.  Miller  considers  the  common 
Red  or  Kentish,  the  Duke,  and  the  LukeWard 
as  the  best  trees  for  an  orchard ;  they  are  plen- 
tiful bearers.  This  tree  prefers  a  light  dry 
sandy  loam,  with  a  free  exposure.  The  wood 
of  the  cherry  tree  is  close,  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  is  not  liable  to  split  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  chairs,  musical  instruments 
Ac,  and  stained  to  imitate  mahogany.  The 
principal  supplies  of  cherries  for  the  Lohdon 
market  are  brought  from  the  cherry  orchards 
in  Kent  and  Herts.  The  wild  cherry  tree  is 
found  frequently  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
England,  and  has  round  branches  with  a  po- 
lished ash-coloured  bark.  The. leaves,  in  all 
the  varieties    are    simply  folded   flat  while 

fi-oung,  by  which  cherries  differ  from  the  Bul- 
ace  tribe.  {PhU,  HisL  FruHs,  p.  76  ;  WillMs 
Domettic  Enqfclop<cdia  ;  M^CullocKt  Commercial 
Dictionary;  Baxter'*  Library  of  Agriculture; 
Smith*8  Eng,  Florae  vol.  ii.  p.  354;  American 
OrchardisCt  Companion;  KenrickU  New  American 
Orchardittj  Ac) 

CHERRY,  WILD.  Several  kinds  of  wild 
cherry  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  Mi- 
cbaux  describes  the  following  species. 

Red  Cherry  Tree  (Cerasut  borealis).  Red 
cherry.  Small  cherry;  common  only  in  the 
Northern  States,  (including  the  highlands  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania),  in  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia.  The  tree  at- 
tains a  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  with^ 
a  diameter  of  five  or  six  inches.  Flowers  are 
collected  in  small  white  bunches,  and  the  fruit, 
which  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  considerable 
size,  and  intensely  acid  taste,  ripens  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  wood  is  fine  grained  and 
of  a  redish  hue,  but  its  inferior  size  limits  its 
use  in  the  mechanical  arts.  This  species  of 
cherry  tree  offers  the  same  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity with  the  ^anoe  birch  of  reproducing 
itself,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  in  cleared 
grounds,  and  in  such  forests  as  have  been 
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burnt,  which  is  observable  in  spots  where  fire 
has  been  kindled  by  travellers.  Of  all  the  na- 
tive species  of  North  America,  Michaux  thinks 
the  red  cherry  tree  bears  the  greatest  analogy 
to  the  cultivated  cherry  tree  of  Enrope,  and 
hence  the  most  proper  for  receiving  grails, 
though  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  make  the 
graAs  succeed. 

Wild  Cherry  (Cerasut  T'irginiana).  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  productions  of  the  American 
forests.  Its  wood  is  of  an  excellent  quality 
and  elegant  appearance,  and  is  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  arts.  In  Maine,  where  tlie  winter 
is  long  and  intense,  it  hardly  exceeds  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter;  in  the  southern  and  mari- 
time parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia, 
where  the  soil  is  arid  and  sandy,  it  is  rarely 
seen,  and  even  when  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  its  growth  is  stinted.  A  milder  climaie 
and  more  fertile  soil  favour  its  growth,  and  it 
abounds  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  all  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  also  in  Western  New 
York,  and  Illinois,  uniting  with  the  overcop 
white  oak,  black  walnut,  honey  locust,  red  elm, 
and  coffee  tree  of  the  forests  covering  the  fenile 
regions  of  the  West  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
Michaux  measured  trees  twelve  to  sixteen  feei 
in  circumference,  and  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  with  un£vided  trunks  if 
uniform  size  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  '■ 
thirty  feet 

The  flowers  of  the  wild  cherry  are  white  and 
collected  in  spikes.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  a  pea  and  nearly  black,  at  maturity,  soon 
aAer  which,  notwithstanding  its  abundance 
and  bitterness,  it  is  devoured  by  birds.  It  l^ 
employed  either  alone  or  mixed  with  cultivated 
cherries, — generally  the  morillos  or  ma2zari> 
— in  making  a  domestic  cordial  called  cherry 
bounce,  which  consists  of  an  infusion  of  the 
cherries  in  rum  or  brandy  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  sugar.  It  is  a  faint  imitation  of  the 
Kirschtnvauer  of  the  Germans,  and  Marasquit 
of  the  Venetians,  both  of  which  liqueurs  or  cor- 
dials are  prepared  by  distillation,  from  vild 
cherries  found  in  the  north  and  south  of  Enrope. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  highly  valuable, 
being  compact,  fine-grained  and  brilliant,  and 
not  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly  seasonei 
When  chosen  near  the  ramification  of  the 
trunk  it  rivals  mahogany  in  the  beauty  of  us 
curls.  The  bark  of  the  wild  cherry  tree  in- 
fused in  cold  water  and  drank  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  pint  or  a  pint  a  day  is  a  popular  and 
useful  tonic. 

mid  Orange  Tree  (Ceratut  Carolinians).  This 
beautiful  species  of  cherry  tree  is  found  in  the 
Bahama  Islands,  to  which,  with  the  islands  on 
the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Flo- 
rida it  appears  to  be  nearly  confined.  The 
fruit  is  small,  oval,  and  nearly  black,  the 
greenish  pulp  which  covers  the  soft  stone  not 
being  eatable.  The  wild  orange,  as  it  is  there 
called,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  produciionif 
of  the  Southern  States  on«the  sea-board,  whert 
it  is  a  favourite  ornamental  and  shade  tree. 
The  flowers  are  more  frequented  by  bees  thai 
those  of  any  other  southern  tree. 

CHERRY  TREE  BORER.    See  Bobebs. 

CHERRY-LAUREL  iCerasut  lauro-^eram} 
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This  shrab  is  an  exotic,  although  it  is  now 
namralized  to  thi^  climate,  and  was  brought  to 
Earope  from  Trebisonde,  in  1576.  It  is  an 
eTergreen,with  smooth  bark,  and  short-stalked, 
obloDg,  lanceolate,  remotely  serrated,  coriace- 
ous, shining  leaves,  with  two  or  four  glands  at 
their  base.  The  flower  is  white,  with  round 
spreading  petals,  and  the  fruit  a  small,  black 
drape  or  cherry.  The  leaves  of  the  cherry- 
laorel  have  long  been  employed  both  in  medi- 
cine and  in  confectionary,  on  account  of  the 
a^eeable  odour  and  flavour  of  the  bitter 
almond  which  they  possess.  They  lose  their 
odoor  alter  they  are  dried,  but  retain  their 
flayonr. 

CHERRY   TREE    WEEVIL.     See  Plum 
Tail  WuTiL  and  Cvbculio. 

CHERVIL,  GARDEN     (ChmrophylUm  $00- 
wm).    This   herb    grows    in    gardens,  and 
sometimes  wild  in  waste  ground ;  perhaps  the 
oateast  of  gardens.    The  flowers  are  white, 
and  bitter-tasted;  the  seeds  are  smooth,  fur- 
rowed, and  large ;  altogether  the  plant  resem- 
bles parsley,  only  the  leaves  are  paler  and 
more  divided.    The  roots  are  given  in  decoc- 
tion.  Chervil  is  slightly  diuretic ;  the  cutters 
of  simples  distil  a  water  from  its  leaves,  which 
they  consider  excellent  in  colics.    It  is  much 
used  in  France  for  salads ;  and  is  mentioned 
as  a  potherb  by  Gerarde.     The  parsley-leaved 
cherril  (Soost^  etrifcUum)    and  fern-leaved 
chenrH  (S^tdorata),  are  stiU  cultivated  by  the 
Botch  for  soups,  salads,  dtc.;  but  in  this  coun- 
try they  are  not  often  found  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den.  Seed  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  means 
of  propagation,  and  the  only  sowing  of  this 
that  can  be  depended  upon  must  be  performed 
in  early  autumn,  immediately  afler  it  is  ripe  ; 
for  if  kept  until  the  following  spring,  it  will 
seldom  germinate ;   or  if  this  first  grade  of 
vegetation  takes  place,  the  seedlings  are  gene- 
raJ/y  weak,  and  die    away  during    the    hot 
weather. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  eight  inches 
apart,  or  broadcast;  in  either  mode  being 
only  just  covered.  ITie  plants  are  to  be  thin* 
ned  to  eight  inches  asunder,  and  to  remain 
»here  they  arc  raised.  The  only  after-culti- 
Tation  required  by  them  is  the  keeping  them 
clear  of  weeds. 

CHES8EL.  The  mould  or  vat  in  which  the 
cheese  is  formed.  It  is  made  of  thick  staves, 
generally  of  white  or  American  oak,  bound 
with  two  strong  iron  hoops  to  withstand  the 
necessary  pressure.  Th*  chessel  is  perforated 
^ih  many  small  holes  in  the  bottom  and  sides 
to  let  the  whey  drain  out  of  the  curd. 

CHE8T.  The  breast;  or  that  part  of  an 
U'-nial*s  body  which  contains  the  heart  rand 

CHEST-FOUNDER,  In  farriery,  a  disease 
lacjdent  to  horses,  which  proceeds  from  in- 
damoiation  aboat  the  chest  and  ribs. 

CHESTNUT,  or  CHfeNUT  (Fagu^-coMta^ 

*•«>    The  species  cultivated  in  England  are 

the  common  or  sweet  chestnut,  of  which  there 

are  two  kinds,  the  Spanish  (Cat,  vetca)  and  the 

-Aoericaa   (Cas.Jknerieana); — and    the   horse 

chestnat,  which  belongs  to  a  distinct  genus. 

The  true  chestnut  tree  flourishes  on  poor  gra^ 

veily  or  sandy  soils,  and  will  thrive  in  any  but 
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moist  ol*  marshy  situations.  It  has  been  much 
questioned  whether  the  chestnut  is  indigenous 
or  exotic.  It  was  at  one  time  very  common  in 
England,  and  a  great  many  chestnuts  have 
been  planted  within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is 
long-lived,  grows  to  an  immense  size,  and  is 
very  ornamental.  The  wood  is  hard  and  com- 
pact; when  young,  it  is  tough  and  flexible; 
but  when  old  it  is  brittle  and  oAen  shaky. 
When  divested  of  its  sap  wood,  this  timber 
will  stand  in  situations  exposed  to  wet  and  dry 
longer  than  oak ;  and  for  gate-posts  it  ranks  in 
durability  next  aAer  the  acacia,  the  yew,  and 
probably  it  lasts  longer  than  the  larch.  The 
nuts  form  an  article  for  our  dessert  In  some 
parts  of  the  continent  they  are  frequently  used 
as  a  substitute  for  bread,  and  form  a  large  pro- 
portion t^  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Eng- 
land, during  the  three  years  ending  with  1831, 
the  entries  of  foreign  chestnuts  for  home  con- 
sumption averaged  20,948  bushels  a  year,  and 
they  pay  a  duty  of  2«.  per  bushel. 

The  fruit  is  used  either  boiled,  roasted,  or  in 
a  raw  state.  Phillips  informs  us  that  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Italy,  and  Savoy,  they  are 
made  into  puddings,  cakes,  and  bread.  And 
"chestnuts  stewed  with  cream  make  a  much 
admired  dish ;  they  make  excellent  soup ;  and 
stewed  and  served  with  salt  fish  they  are  much 
admired.'*  We  are  also  further  informed  that 
there  is  now  at  Fortsworth,  in  Gloucestershire, 
a  great  chestnut  tree,  fifty-two  feet  round, 
which  in  1150  was  so  remarkable  that  it  was 
called  Tke  great  chestnut  of  Forttiworth,  And 
Marsham  states  that  this  tree  is  1100  years  old. 
Lastly,  the  timber  of  this  tree  is  almost  incor- 
ruptible, and  more  durable  than  oak.  Its  dura- 
bility is  commensurate  with  the  long  life  of  the 
tree.  Corsica,  it  is  said,  exports  annually  of 
this  fruit  to  the  amount  of  100,000  crowns. 
The  American  chestnut  difiers  very  little  from 
that  of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  smaller,  but 
equally  good.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid.  The 
bark  for  tanning  is  superior  to  oak. 

The  chestnut  is  raised  from  the  seeds, 
planted  in  autumn ;  the  second  year,  they  are 
transplanted,  and  fine  varieties  are  extended 
by  grafting.  A  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  with 
a  dry  subsoil,  best  suits  them. 

The  Spanish  or  Portuguese  chesmut  suc- 
ceeds well  in  the  United  States,  and  produces 
fruit  in  about  seven  years  from  the  seed.  Its 
growth  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  native  kind. 
The  fruit  is  more  than  four  times  larger,  and 
brings  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market  It 
may  be  budded  on  the  common  chestnut  but 
is  apt  to  overgrow  the  stock.  The  large  Spa- 
nish chestnut  deserves  to  be  extensively  propa- 
•gated. 

Michaux,  in  his  North  American  Syha,  vol. 
iii.,  gives  the  following  directions  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  chestnut : 

**  After  the  ground  has  been  carefully  loos- 
ened with  the  plough  and  harrow,  lines  are 
drawn  six  feet  apart,  in  which  holes  about  a 
foot  in  depth  and  diameter  are  formed,  at  the 
distances  of  four  feet  A  chestnut  is  placed  in 
each  comer  of  the  hole,  and  covered  with  about 
three  inches  of  earth.  As  the  soil  has  been 
thoroughly  subdued,  the  nuts  will  spring  and 
strike  root  with  facility.    Early  in  the  second 
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year,  three  of  the  young  plants  are  removed  ! 
from  each  hole,  and  only  the  most  thriving  is 
left.  'J'he  third  or  fourth  year,  when  the 
branches  begin  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
every  second  tree  is  suppressed.  To  insure 
its  success,  the  plantation  should  be  begun  in 
March  or  April,  with  nuts  that  have  beea  kept 
in  the  cellar  during  the  winter,  in  sand  or  ve- 
getable mould,  and  that  have  already  began  to 
germinate." 

Mr.  Hopkins  of  Cayuga  county,  made  some 
experiments  in  planting  chestnuts.  In  his  first 
attempt,  he  kept  the  nuts  till  the  setting  in  of 
winter,  or  December,  when  he  planted  them 
four  feet  apart  every  way,  and  not  one  of  them 
grew.  The  next  year  he  procured  a  quantity 
of  nuts  as  soon  as  gathered,  planted  them  im- 
mediately, and  covered  them  superficially  with 
leaves  and  light  earth,  at  the  same  distance  as 
before.  Most  of  them  came  up  and  grew  well. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  where  the  ground  is 
so  situated  as  to  be  free  from  the  attacks  of 
squirrels,  mice,  &C.,  that  immediate  planting 
after  the  nuts  are  gatliered  is  the  best  mode, 
otherwise  the  plan  of  Michaux  may  be  pre- 
ferred. The  best  soil  is  a  clay  loam.  (Tred- 
gold*9  Princip,  of  Carpentry ;  M^CulloclCt  Com, 
Diet, ;  iViUicICs  Dom,  Ency, ;  Phillip' i  Hist,  of 
Fruits,  p.  84.) 

CHESTNUT,  HORSE  (^sctUus  hippocasia- 
num).  This  ornamental  tree,  now  so  common 
throughout  Europe,  is  a  native  of  Asia.  The 
first  plant  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  celebrated  botanist  Clusius  in  a 
portmanteau.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  The  wood  is  soft  and  of  little 
value.  The  fruit  contains  much  nutritive  mat- 
ter, but  it  is  combined  with  a  nauseous  bitter 
extractive,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  food  v 
of  man;  but  horses,  kine,  goats,  and  sheep 
are  fond  of  it  The  bark  of  the  tree  contains 
an  astringent,  bitter  principle,  which  operates 
as  a  tonic.  It  has  cured  agues,  and  some  au- 
thors affirm  that  it  might  be  a  substitute  for 
the  Peruvian  bark;  but  trials  and  experience 
have  not  justified  their  opinion.  Given  in  a 
decoction,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  bark  to 
a  pint  of  water,  it  may  be  advantageously 
taken,  to  strengthen  the  habit  weakened  by 
previous  disease.    See  Buckeye. 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP.    See  Sheep. 

CHEWING-BALL.  In  farriery,  the  name 
of  a  medicine  in  the  form  of  balls  adapted  to 
restore  lost  appetite  in  horses. 

CHEWING  THE  CUD.  The  operation  of 
leisurely  re-chewing  or  masticating  the  food  in 
ruminating  animals,  as  the  cow,  sheep,  &c. : 
by  this  means  the  food  is  more  efiectualiy 
broken  down,  and  mixed  with  the  saliva.  If  a 
ruminant  animal  ceases  to  chew  the  cud,  im- 
mediate illness  may  be  expected,  as  the  diges- 
tive organs  cannot  act  without  this  natural 
process.  See  an  excellent  article  "  On  Rumi- 
nation, or  Chewing  the  Cud,"  in  the  Quart, 
/owr/i.  o/"  ^5gr.,  p.  344.  Rumination,  in  certain 
graminiverous  animals,  has  plainly  for  one 
object  a  renewed  and  repeated  introduction  of 
oxygen,  for  a  more  minute  mechanical  division 
of  the  food  only  shortens  the  time  required  for 
solution.     (Licbig's  Animal  Ckeniis'ry,) 

CHICCQRY,  or  SUCCORY  (Ciclwrium  irUy- 
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bus).  An  English  perennial  weed,  the  wild 
endive,  common  on  the  borders  of  corn-fields 
and  poor  gravelly  soils ;  extensively  cultivated 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The  cul- 
tivated variety  was  much  brought  into  notice 
by  the  late  A  rthur  Young,  as  a  forage  plant. 
He  brought  the  seed  from  France  in  1788,  and 
grew  it  extensively  on  his  own  /^rm  ;  and  re- 
ports {Annaltof  Agr,  xxxix.),  "The  quantity 
of  seed  required  to  sow  one  acre  is  13  lbs. 
The  root  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  and  is 
white,  fleshy,  and  yields  a  milky  juice.  Oq 
the  Continent,  the  dried  root  is  roasted  and 
used  instead  of  cofiee,  and  it  is  now  allowed 
by  the  excise  to  be  mixed  with  coffee.  The 
root  contains  a  strong  bitter,  which  may  be 
extracted  by  infusion;  it  is  also  used  in  the 
brewing  of  beer  to  save  hops."  Mr.  Gorrie 
{Quart,  Joum,  of  Agr,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  206) 
says,  "  No  plant  cultivated  in  this  country  will 
bring  the  cow-feeder  nearly  an  equal  return 
with  the  chiccor}'."  It  should  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  leaves  give  a  bad  taste  to  the 
milk  of  the  cows  which  eat  them.  {Brit.  Hv*h. 
vol.  iii.  art  "  Flem.  Husb."  p.  42.)  And  Von 
Thaer,  in  his  Principles  of  AgrieuUure  (2d  ed. 
vol.  iv.  p.  322),  asserts  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate  from  the  land,  and  has  been 
found  to  materially  impoverish  the  soil. 

Wild  succory,  or  chiccory  is  becomin*;  ex- 
tensively naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  species  called  Efuhrf, 
(C.  endiva),  especially  the  variety  called  Crisps, 
with  very  narrow  and  ragged  leaves,  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  as  an 
early  salad.  There  are  no  native  species  of 
chiccory  in  the  United  States,  (Flor,  Cest.) 

When  cultivated  for  soiling  or  feeding 
horses  and  cattle  in  the  farm-yard,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted,  its  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  admits  of  its  being  cut  three 
or  four  times  a  year. 

When  the  roots  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
coflee,  they  should  be  first  cleaned,  then  pot 
into  an  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  taken 
out,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  cool.  Should 
once  baking  be  not  suflicient,  the  process  is  to 
be  repeated,  after  which,  mix  with  one-half  of 
coffee. 

The  fresh  root  of  chiccory,  when  sliced  and 
pressed,  yields  a  juice  which  is  slightly  tonic ; 
and  has  been  used  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
stomach,  connected  with  torpid  liver.  See 
ExnivE.  (Sinclair's  Hort,  Gram.  Wob,  p.  412*, 
M*Culloch*s  Com,  Diet,;  Willich's  Dom,  Encyc; 
Brit,  Husb,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

CHICK,  or  CHICKEN.  See  Poultrt. 
CHICK  PEA  (Cicer  arietinufn).  PI.  7,  t. 
A  plant  too  delicate  for  field  culture  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  the  south  of  France  it  is  sirrown. 
for  the  same  purpose  as  vetches  in  England. 
The  seeds  are  used  in  Germany  and  some 
other  parts  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
and  the  plant  is  sometimes  called  the  coffee-pea. 
It  is  called  by  the  Spaniards,  who  cukivate'ii 
largely,  Garbanza,  It  is  likewise  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  French,  who  call  it  Poisrhirhf. 
It  grows  well  in  several  of  the  Middle  States 
where  it  might  doubtless  be  made  a  valuabk 
crop,  as  it  maintains  a  high  price  in  Europeai 
markets. 
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Ifi  ereiy  part  of  America  and  the  West  In-  j 
dian  islands  settled  by  Spaniards,  they  have 
always  made  the  caliure  of  the  garbanza  a  I 
primanr  object,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular 
thai  ii  has  not  become  better  known  and  ap- 
preciated in  the  United  States,  in  most  parts  of 
which  it  grows  well.     Trials  made  with  it  in 
the  ?icinity  of  Dover,  Delaware,  have  proved 
ver}'  successful.  The  Spanish  pea  or  garbanza, 
is  perhaps  the  most  delicious  vegetable  of  its 
class  ever  placed  upon  the  table,  possessing, 
whea  served  up  in  the  manner  of  green  peas, 
(he  flavour  of  these,  mixed  with  that  of  green 
com,  or,  as  others  think,  something  between 
ibe  marrow  fat  pea  and  Lima  bean.    They  do 
not  yield  so  abundantly  as  the  common  pea, 
bat  both  in  a  green  and  dry  state  are  much  su- 
perior in  flavour  and  richness.    A  meal  made 
of  the  dried  garbanzas  is  much  used  in  Paris 
ud  other  parts  of  Europe  for  thickening  soup, 
which  it  renders  extremely  fine.     In  Provence 
and  other  parts  of  southern  Europe,  the  chick 
pea  is  a  great  favourite   when    roasted  or 
parched,  like  ground  or  pea  nuts,  and  hawked 
about  the  streets.  In  Paris,  the  dried  garbanzas 
retail  for  about  twenty-four  cents  per  pound. 
They  grow  best  in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  may 
be  caltirated  in  rows,  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  common  pea.  Not  being  a  trailing  vine, 
tbey  require  no  sticking,  the  plants  growing 
only  aboat  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high,  and 
branching  out  so  as  very  much  to  resemble  a 
small  locost  tree  or  bunch  of  rue.     The  pods 
are  very  short  and  round,  containing  only  two, 
three,  or  four  peas  each,  somewhat  larger  than 
common  pulse.     Being  very  tender,  they  will 
not,  perhaps,  bear  to  be  planted  at  the  same 
time  with  common  peas.    In  Spain,  where  the 
chick  pea  is  very  abundant  and  in  general  use, 
two  kinds  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
garbanzos  and  garbanzas,  the  last  being  the 
iar^est,  most  delicate,  and  tender.  Those  raised 
in  Spain  are  considered  superior  to  such  as 
arc  the  product  of  the  south  of  France.     The 
pellicle  which  eoveris  them  seems  to  be  almost 
entirely  removed  by  the  process  of  cooking. 
After  being  dried  they  require  soaking  in  cold 
water  during  the  night  previous  to  the  day 
they  are  used.     They  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
prey  of  any  insect,  and  will  keep  sound  and 
sweet  for  years.    It  is  the  gram  of  India.  (Pax- 
Um*$  Bat,  Dirt.;  Lou^s  Jgr,  p.  286.) 

CHICKWEED.  A  low,  creeping  weed,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties.  The  com- 
mon chick  weed,  or  stitch-wort  {StHlaria  media), 
^s  an  annual,  small,  tapering  root ;  flowering 
from  March  to  December.  Small  birds  and 
poultry  eat  the  seeds,  and  whole  herb ;  whence 
its  aanie.  Swine  are  extremely  fond  of  it ;  and 
It  Li  eaten  by  cows  and  horses ;  but  is  not  re- 
li.sbed  by  sheep,  and  is  refused  by  goats.  The 
Wd  may  be  boiled  for  the  table  like  spinach : 
ii  is  reported  to  be  nutritive.  This  foreigner 
IS  extensively  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  hardy  little  plant,  and  when  the  winters 
are  mild  in  the  Middle  States,  may  be  found  in 
fUjver  in  every  month  of  the  year.  {Flor,  Co- 
trioL)  The  field  chickweed  (jCeraUium  arvente) 
is  a  perennial,  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in 
length,  found  in  fields  and  on  banks  and  hil- 
^<^f^s^  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  soiL     In  this 


order  there  are  seven  other  species  of  mouse- 
ear  chickweed,  viz.,  two  kinds  of  broad-leaved 
(C  mUgatum  and  C.  latifolium)  ;  the  narrow- 
leaved  (C.  rijcoMum) ;  the  little  mouse-ear  (C. 
tcmirdecandum)  ;  the  four-cleft  (C.  Utrandvm)  ;. 
the  alpine  (C.  alpiwum) ;  and  the  water  (C. 
aqwEticum),  These  call  for  no  observation. 
The  berry-bearing  sort,  which  grows  with 
smooth  erect  stalks,  and  the  stamens  longer 
than  the  petals,  is  the  wild  lychnis,  or  white 
behen,  and  is  a  very  rambling  weed,  natural  to 
most  parts  of  England,  frequently  called  spat- 
tling-poppy.  Its  roots  are  perennial,  and  strike 
so  deep  into  the  earth  that  they  are  not  easily 
destroyed  by  the  plough;  for  which  reason, 
bunches  of  this  plant  are  too  common  among 
com,  in  land  which  has  not  been  perfectly  well 
tilled.  Summer-fallowing,  and  carefully  har- 
rowing out  the  roots,  which  should  then  be 
burnt,  is  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy. 

The  common  chickweed  grows  in  almost 
every  situation,  in  damp  or  even  boggy  woods, 
and  on  the  driest  gravel-walks  in  gardens.  In 
its  wild  state,  this  plant  frequently  exceeds 
half  a  yard  in  height;  and  varies  so  much  from 
the  garden  chickweed,  that  if  a  person  were 
acquainted  only  with  the  latter,  he  would  with 
difficulty  recognise  it  in  the  woods.  Its  small 
\ihite  flowers,  and  pale  green  leaves  spreading 
in  all  directions,  sufficiently  point  it  out  to  our 
notice.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  natural 
barometer;  for  if  the  flowers  are  closed,  it  is  a 
certain  sign  of  rain,  while,  during  dry  weather, 
they  are  regularly  open  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  noon.  The  plant  boiled  in 
vinegar  and  salt  is  said  to  cleanse  breakings- 
out  or  eruptions  of  the  hands  and  legs.  (Smitk*i 
Eng,  Flor,  vol.  ii.  p.  301 ;  Sindavr't  Weeds,  p. 
62;   JVUlich's  Dom.  Eneyc) 

CHILIAN  CLOVER.  This  plant,  which  is 
called  Spanish  clover,  and  in  South  America, 
Alfalfa,  is  identical  with  luzerne.  Two  com- 
munications upon  the  subject,  by  a  person  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  Chili,  may  be  found  in 
the  14th  volume  of  the  Americaik  Farmer^ 
pages  108  and  153. 

CHINCAPIN,  or  CHINQUEPIN  {CattanM 
pumila).  The  limits  of  this  American  tree, 
which  bears  a  very  small  kind  of  round  and 
pointed  chestnut,  is  bounded  northward  by  the 
river  Delaware,  on  which  it  is  found  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  100  miles  from  Cape  May. 
It  is  very  common  in  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
still  more  so  in  the  lower  part  of  Virginia  and 
other  southern  and  Southwestern  States  both 
east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  abounds 
most  where  the  common  chestnut  is  wanting. 
Though  in  its  northern  limits,  this  dwarf 
chestnut  seldom  rises  higher  than  from  six  to 
ten  feet ;  much  further  south  it  often  grows  to 
the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  diame- 
ter of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  The  leaves, 
flower,  and  fruit-bur,  resemble  those  of  the 
common  chestnut  in  miniature,  being  about 
half  the  size.  The  wood  of  the  chincapin  is 
finer-grained,  more  compact,  heavier,  and  even 
more  durable  than  that  of  the  chestnut,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  fence-posts,  lasting  in 
the  ground  more  than  forty  years.  But  the 
tree  rarely  attains  a  size  adapting  it  to  such  a 
useful  purpose  in  agriculture. 
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A  species  of  the  chincapin  (Cattanea  alni' 
folia),  remarkable  for  its  dwarf  growth,  is 
found  in  the  Carolinas  and  Floridas.  Mr. 
Nuttall,  who  met  with  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston,  8.  C,  says  it  grows  in  small 
patches  in  sandy  pine  barrens,  has  creeping 
roots,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  height. 
The  nat  is  larger  than  that  of  the  other  species 
of  chincapins.  (See  NuttaWi  Supplement  to 
Michaux,) 

CHINCH  BUG.  A  name,  which,  from  some 
resemblance  to  the  bed-bug,  especially  in  the 
disgusting  smell,  has  been  popularly  applied 
to  an  insect  often  of  late  years  occasioning 
wide-spread  destruction  in  the  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  and  other  grain  fields  of  the  South  and 
Southwestern  States.  Not  being  able  to  find 
any  scientific  description  of  this  insect  and  its 
habits,  we  shall  of  course  be  compelled  to  cull 
the  best  information  we  can  collect  from  the 
most  intelligent  correspondents  of  agricultural 
periodicals,  &c. 

In  the  7th  volume  of  Ruffin's  Farmer's  Re- 
gister, there  are  several  communications  rela- 
tive to  the  chinch  bug,  some  of  which  draw  a 
most  deplorable  picture  of  its  ravages  in  the 
old  counties  of  Virginia,  where  they  not  only 
often  destroy  the  com,  wheat,  and  other  grain- 
crops,  but  lay  waste  the  pastures.  They  adre 
described  as  small  and  black,  with  white 
wings ;  in  their  form,  close  and  compact,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  bed-bug.  They  creep  on 
the  ground,  seldom  using  their  wings,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  hardy.  Whatever  crop  they  get 
into,  they  generally  stick  about  the  plants  near 
the  ground,  although  they  may  sometimes  be 
seen  scattered  all  over  stalks  of  Indian  com, 
the  blades,  and  even  down  into  the  bud.  When 
they  attack  wheat,  oats,  ^.,  they  cluster  around 
the  stalk  in  incredible  numbers,  and  seem  to 
suck  out  its  substance,  so  that  it  soon  withers 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  When  they  take  to 
the  Indian  corn,  the  stalk  and  leaves  sometimes 
become  perfectly  black  with  them,  for  two  fe*t 
from  the  ground,  leaving  not  a  spot  of  green  to 
be  seen,  except  about  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
tips  of  the  blades,  the  bugs  hanging  to  the 
lower  portions  like  bees  when  swarming. 
"We  are,"  says  one  of  Dr. Ruffin*s  corres- 
pondents, *'  harvesting  our  wheat  crop,  in 
which  they  got  rather  too  late  to  destroy  it  en- 
tirely, but  on  many  farms  have  seriously  in- 
jured it,  many  places  in  the  fields  being  quite 
destroyed.  On  following  after  the  scythes,  you 
may  see  millions  of  the  bugs,  of  all  sizes  and 
colours,  red,  black,  and  gray,  mnning  in  the 
greatest  consternation  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion, seeking  shelter  under  the  sheaves  of 
wheat,  and  bunches  of  grass,  which  may  hap- 
pen to  be  near.  But  all  those  on  the  borders 
of  the  field,  and  indeed  on  every  part  of  it,  very 
oon  quit  the  dry  and  hard  stubble  for  the  more 
tender  and  juicy  com  or  oats,  whichsoever 
may  be  nearest  at  hand ;  and  now  commences 
their  havoc  and  dreadful  devastation.  We  see 
the  healthy,  dark-green,  luxuriant  oat,  which  a 
f<!W  days  before  looked  so  beautiful  and  rich, 
turn  pale,  wither  and  die,  almost  at  their  very 
touch.  It  would  seem  exaggeration  and  almost 
ttcredible  to  state  how  very  prolific  this  de- 
ouring  insect  is,  their  increase  being  so  pro- 
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digionsly  great  as  to  appear  to  be  the  work  of 
magic. 

"  In  one  day  and  night  they-^had  been  known 
to  advance  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  deep  in  a 
field,  destroying  as  they  proceed.   Unless  some 
kind  dispensation  of  Providence  delivers  ns 
from  this  ruthless  enemy  to  the  farming  in- 
terest, it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
their  ravages  will,  and  may  extend,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two.    To  us  farmers,  who 
are  dependent  on  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
for  our  every  thing,  it  is  truly  awful.    And  if 
their  increase  in  future  is  commensurate  with 
the  past,  it  must  be  but  a  short  time  before  this 
section  of  country  will  be  laid  waste  by  this 
dreadful  depredator,  and  its  inhabitants  re- 
duced to  want  and  misery.     Every  attempt 
hitherto  made  to  arrest  their  progress,  or  de- 
stroy them,  has  proved  abortive.    Some  hare 
attempted  to  drive  them  from  their  com  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  them ;  a  remedy, 
for  the  com,  as  bad  as  the  disease.      Others 
try  to  stop  their  ingress  to  the  corn-fields  by 
digging  ditches  around  the  fields ;  but  with  no 
avail,  as  they  are  furnished  with  wings  in  a 
short  time  aftter  they  are  hatched,  and  of  conrse 
can  easily  fly  over  the  ditches.    Would  it  not 
be  advisable  always  to  sow  clover,  or  some 
other  tender  grass,  with  all  small  grain,  to  in- 
duce the  bug  to  remain  in  the  field  after  the 
grain  is  taken  away  long  enough  to  enable  the 
com  crop  to  get  size  and  age,  so  as  not  to  be 
seriously  injured  by  Uiem  1    I  have  observed 
that  the  older  the  plant,  the  much  less  liable  it 
is  to  be  either  injured  or  attacked."    (jFonrwr^i 
Re^er,) 

Among  the  remedies  proposed  against  this 
destructive  insect,  are  the  following : — Burn- 
ing up  the  leaves  and  rubbish  of  any  woods  in 
the  vicinity  of  grain  fields,  so  as  to  kilt  the  in- 
sects in  their  winter  retreats;  also  the  stalks 
of  corn,  Ac,  where  they  are  often  found.  It  is 
said  that  they  are  natives  of  the  forest,  and 
that  where  these  are  ocQasionally  burnt  they 
never  become  troublesome.  Digging  ditches 
so  as  to  intercept  the  progress  of  the  bugs,  fill- 
ing the  excavations  with  straw  in  which  the 
insects  generally  halt  a  little  while,  during 
which  time  the  straw  is  to  be  burnt  so  as  to 
carry  destmction  to  the  enemy.  This  opera- 
tion is  to  be  repeated  during  the  day.  Burning 
them  up,  com  and  all,  has  been  attended  with 
advantage  in  preventing  further  desiraction, 
and  also  put  an  end  to  the  further  multiplica- 
tion of  the  swarm. 

CHINE.  In  horsemanship,  the  back-bone, 
or  ridsre  of  the  back.  In  pork,  that  part  of  the 
back  which  contains  the  back-bone. 

CHISLEY  LAND.  Soil  between  sandy  and 
clayey,  containing  a  large  admixture  of  small 
pebbles  or  gravel. 

CHIVES  or  GIVES  {Mwm  tluemprawmm). 
This  plant  is  a  perennial,  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  offsets  of  the 
roots.  The  time  for  making  plantations  is 
January  or  February :  however,  March  is  the 
month  to  be  preferred  to  either;  but  if  pre- 
viously neglected,  it  may  be  performed  as  late 
as  June.  It  is  alsa  planted  in  the  antamn. 
They  are  to  be  inserted  by  the  dibble,  eight  or 
ten  inches  apart,  and  eight  or  ten  offsets  in 
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each  hole.  The  only  cultivation  reqoired  is  to 
keep  them  free  from  weeds.  By  aatumn  they 
maltiply  into  large-sized  banches ;  and  if  re- 
quired may  be  taken  ap  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
decay,  and  be  stored,  after  the  necessary 
precautions,  as  a  substitute  for  the  onion : 
the  leaves,  which  are  :fit  for  use  as  long  as  th^y 
remain  green,  must,  when  required,  be  cut 
down  close  to  the  ground,  when  they  will 
speedily  be  succeeded  by  others.  (G.  W,  Joht^ 
«M*i  Kitck.  Garden.) 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME.  This  substance  is 
a  compound  of  lime  in  its  slacked  state,  or  as 
Khudraie  and  chlorine.  The  combination  is 
loo<e,  and  the  chlorine  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
affording  the  colour  of  that  gas.  •  It  dissolves 
only  partially  in  Water;  and  the  solution  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  evolves  chlorine,  whilst  the 
freed  lime  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  an 
insolable  carbonate  of  lime,  which  collects  in 
ihe  botiom  of  the  vessel.  The  use  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching-powder,  has 
been  recently  proposed  again  as  a  manure; 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  on  hot 
sandy  soils,  if  used  in  proper  proportions,  it 
would  be  productive  of  very  good  results  ;  for 
it  not  only,  when  applied  with  the  seed,  stimu- 
lates its  germination,  but  also  by  gradually 
giving  out  a  portion  of  its  chlorine,  and  being 
conrerted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  it  produces 
mach  good.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  chloride 
of  lime  can  be  useful  to  vegetation,  unless,  as 
an  ejperiment  of  Mr.  Fincham's  suggests,  its 
odour  may  be  found  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of 
the  fly;  for  chloride  of  lime  is  certainly  not  a 
&od,  nor  constituent  part  of  vegetation. 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  chloride  of 
lime  with  chloride  of  ccdeium,  which  is  a  com- 
poQiid  of  chlorine  and  the  metallic  basis  of 
hmc.  The  latter  salt  is  a  perfect  chcfmical 
compound;  but  the  former  is  an  imperfect 
combination  of  chlorine  and  lime  ;  and,  as  the 
lime  has  a  greater  affinity  for  carbonic  acid 
than  for  chlorine,  it  attracts  the  former  and 
crolvcs  the  latter  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

Davy  investigated  the  fertilizing,  or  rather 
stimulating  properties  of  chlorine,  but  he  made 
&o  experiment  on  its  compounds :  what  he  did 
be  d:d  well;  yet  in  this  instance  he  stopped 
short  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  investigation. 
But  he  shall  tell  his  own  story : — **  There  are 
several  chemical  menstrua,"  says  this  great 
chemist,  "  which  render  the  process  of  germi- 
tiation  more  rapid,  when  the  seeds  have  been 
»teepcd  in  theuL  As  in  these  cases  the  seed 
leaves  are  quickly  produced,  and  more  speedily 
perform  their  functions,  I  proposed  it  as  a  sub- 
ject of  experiment,  to  examine  whether  such 
i&eBstrua  might  not  be  useful  in  raising  the 
inraip  more  speedily  to  that  state  in  which  it 
woald  be  secure  from  the  fly ;  but  the  result 
proved  that  the  practice  was  inadmissible ;  for 
seeds  so  treated,  though  they  germinated  much 
qoicker,  did  not  produce  healthy  plants,  and 
often  died  soon  after  sprouting.  I  steeped 
radi*h  seeds,  in  September,  1807,  for  twelve 
hour*  \n  a  solution  of  chlorine,  and  similar 
seeds  in  very  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  in  very 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  in  weak 
solation  of  ox-sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol), 
jud  M>me  in  eommoa  water.    The  seeds  in  so- 


lutions of  chlorine  and  ox-sulphate  of  iron 
threw  out  the  germ  in  two  days,  those  in  nitric 
acid  in  three  days,  in  sulphuric  acid  in  five, 
and  those  in  water  in  five.  But  in  every  case 
of  premature  germination,  though  the  plume 
was  very  vigorous  for  a  short  time,  yet  it  be- 
came at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  weak  and  sickly, 
and  at  that  period  less  vigorous  in  its  growth 
than  the  sprouts  which  had  been  naturally  de- 
veloped, so  that  there  can  be  scarcely  any 
useful  application  of  these  experiments.  Too 
rapid  growth  and  premature  decay  seem  in- 
variably connected  in  organized  structures, 
and  it  is  only  by  following  the  slow  operations 
of  natural  causes  that  we  are  capable  of 
making  improvements."  (Jlgr,  Chem.  p.  217.) 

Chloride  of  lime  is  prepared  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  service  of  the  bleachers  in  most 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  is  composed, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Marcet,  of 
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Br.  Ingenhouz,  in  a  paper  published  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1816,  remarks,  in  al- 
luding to  some  experiments  he  had  tried  at 
Hertford  in  company  with  the  Baron  Dimsdale 
with  various  salts, — *'Be  it  sufficient  to  say 
here,  that  of  all  the  neutral  salts  we  tried,  the 
glauber  salt  did  seem  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
promoting  vegetation;  and  the  steeping  the 
seeds  in  water,  impregnated  with  oxygenated 
marine  salt  (which  is  now  employed  in  bleach- 
ing linen  in  an  expeditious  way),  had  a  par- 
ticularly beneficial  effect  in  producing  vigorous 
and  early  plants.  We  were  somewhat  as- 
tonished that  those  seeds,  viz;  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats,  which  had  been  steeped  in 
the  above  mentioned  oxygenated  muriatic 
liquid,  even  during  forty-eight  hours,  did  thrive 
admirably  well;  whereas,  the  same  seeds 
steeped  during  so  long  a  time,  in  some  of  the 
other  medicated  liquids,  were  much  hurt,  or 
had  lost  their  vegetative  power.  The  same 
oxygenated  liquid  poured  upon  the  ground  had 
also  a  beneficial  effect."  These  experiments 
of  Ingenhouz  were  made,  it  appears,  in  1795. 
See  Salts,  their  uses  to  vegetation.  Leibig 
regards  chloride  of  lime  as  a  fertilizing  salt, 
its  virtues  being  similar  to  that  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  both  of  which,  he  says,  fix  the  ammonia 
which  is  brought  into  the  soil  in  rain  water, 
which  ammonia  is  indispensable  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  plaAts.  A  few  table-spoonfuls  of 
chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  salts,  sprinkled 
occasionally  in  privies  and  other  places  where 
it  may  be  required,  corrects  offensive  odours. 
(J5n/.  Farm,  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  258 ;  "  0»  Ferti- 
Uzersj*  p.  366.) 

CHOCOLATE  is  an  alimentary  preparation 
of  very  dncient  use  in  Mexico,  from  which 
country  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  year  1520,  and  by  them  long 
kept  a  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Lin- 
noBus  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  gave  the  spe- 
cific name,  theobroma,  food  of  the  gods,  to  the 
cacao  tree  which  produced  it.  The  cacao- 
beans  lie  in  a  fruit  somewhat  like  a  cucumber, 
about  five  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half 
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thick,  "which  contains  from  20  to  30  beans,  ar- 
ranged in  five  regular  rows  with  partitions 
between,  and  which  are  surrounded  wuih  a 
rose-coloured 'Spongy  substance,  like  that  of 
water-melons.  There  are  fruits,  however,  so 
large  as  lo  contain  from  40  to  50  beans.  Those 
grown  in  the  West  India  islands,  Berbice  and 
Demarara,  are  much  smaller,  and  have  only 
from  6  to  15;  their  developemenl  being  less 
perfect  than  in  South  America.  After  the  ma- 
turation of  the  fruit,  when  their  green  colour 
has  changed  to  a  dark-yellow,  they  are  plucked, 
opened,  their  beans  cleared  of  the  marrow}' 
substance,  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  air. 
Like  almonds,  they  are  covered  with  a  thin 
skin  or  husk.  In  the  West  Indies  they  are  imme- 
diately packed  up  for  the  market  when  they  are 
dried;  but  in  the  Caraccas  they  are  subjected 
to  a  species  of  slight  fermentation,  by  putting 
them  into  tubs  or  chests,  covering  them  with 
boards  or  stones,  and  turning  them  over  every 
morning,  to  equalize  the  operation.  They  emit 
a  good  deal  of  moisture,  lose  the  natural  bit- 
terness and  acrimony  of  their  taste  by  this 
process,  as  well  as  some  of  their  weight.  In- 
stead of  wooden  tubs,  pits  or  trenches  dug  in 
the  ground  are  sometimes  had  recourse  to  for 
curing  the  beads;  an  operation  called  earthing 
(terrcr).  They  are  lastly  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  dried.  The  latter  kind  are  reckoned  the 
best ;  being  larger,  rougher,  of  a  darker  brown 
colour,  and,  when  roasted,  throw  off  their  husk 
readily,  and  split  into  several  irregular  frag- 
ments ;  they  have  an  agreeable,  mild,  bitterish 
lastfi,  without  acrimony.  The  Guinea  and 
West  India  Jiorts  are  smaller,  flatter,  smoother- 
skinned,  lighter-coloured,  more  sharp  and 
bitter  to  the  taste.  They  answer  best  for  the 
extraction  of  the  butter  of  cacao,  but  afford  a 
less  aromatic  and  agreeable  chocolate.  Ac- 
cording to  Lampadius,  the  kernels  of  the  West 
India  cacao  beans  contain,  in  100  parts,  besides 
water,  53'1  of  fat  or  oil,  16*7  of  an  albuminous 
brown  matter,  which  contains  all  the  aroma  of 
the  bean,  10*91  of  starch,  7}  of  gum  or  muci- 
lage, 0*9  of  lignine,  and  2-01  of  a  reddish  dye- 
stuff  somewhat  akin  to  the  pigment  of  cochi- 
neal. The  husks  form  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  beans ;  they  contain  no  fat,  but, 
besides  lignine,  or  woody  fibre,  which  consti- 
tutes half  their  weight,  they  yield  a  light-brown 
mucilaginous  extract  by  boiling  in  water.  The 
fatty  matter  is  of  the  consistence  of  tallow, 
white,  of  a  mild,  agreeable  taste,  called  butter 
of  cacao,  and  not  apt  to  turn  rancid  by  keeping. 
It  melts  only  at  122°  Fahr.,  and  should,  there- 
fore, make  tolerable  candles.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  precipitates  in  the  cold. 
It  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  beans  to  strong 
«  pressure  in  canvass  bags,  after  they  have  been 
steamed  or  soaked  in  boiling  water  for  some 
time.  From  five  to  six  ounces  of  butter  may 
be  thus  obtained  from  a  pound  of  cacao.  It 
has  a  reddish  tinge  when  first  expressed,  but 
it  becomes  white  by  boiling  with  water. 

"The  beans,  being  freed  from  all  spoiled  and 
mouldy  portions,  are  to  be  gently  roasted  over 
a  fire  in  an  iron  cylinder,  with  holes  in  its 
ends  for  allowing  the  vapors  to  escape;  the 
apparatus  being  similar  to  a  coffee-roaster. 
When  the  aroma  begins  to  be  well  developed, 
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the  roasting  is  known'  to  be  finished;  and  the 
beans  must  be  turned  out,  cooled,  and  freed  by 
fanning  and  sifting  from  their  husks.  The 
kernels  are  then  to  be  converted  into  a  paste, 
by  trituration  in  a  mortar  heated  to  130°  Fah. 
The  chocolate  paste  has  usually  in  France  a 
little  vanilla  incorporated  with  it,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar,  which  varies  from 
one-third  of  its  weight  to  equal  parts.  For  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  cacao,  one  pod  of  vanilla 
is  suflicient.  Choc9late  paste  improves  in  its 
flavour  by  keeping,  and  should  therefore  be 
made  in  large  quantities  at  a  time.  But  the 
roasted  beans  soon  lose  their  aroma,  if  exposed 
to  the  air. 

"Chocolate  is  flavoured  with  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  in  several  countries,  instead  of  the 
more  expensive  vanilla.  In  roasting  the  beans, 
the  heat  should  be  at  first  very  slow,  to  give 
time  to  the  humidity  lo  escape;  a  quick  fire 
hardens  the  surface,  and  injures  the  process. 
In  putting  the  paste  into  the  tin  plate,  or  other 
moulds,  it  must  be  w-ell  shaken  down,  to  in- 
sure its  filling  up  all  the  cavities,  and  ginn? 
the  sharp  and  polished  impression  so  mnch 
admired  by  connoisseurs.  Chocolate  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  starch;  in  which  cn-^e 
it  will  form  a  pasty  consistenced  mass  when 
treated  with  boiling  water.  The  harder  the 
slab  upon  which  the  beans  are  triturated,  the 
better;  and  hence  porph)Ty  is  far  preleraMe 
to  marble.  The  grinding  rollers  of  the  mill 
should  be  made  of  iron,  and  kept  very  clean." 
{lire's  Did.  ofJrtSy  Ac.) 

A  substance  called  theobromin  has  been  re- 
cently obtained  from  chocolate  by  a  European 
chemist.  It  contains  thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  a  larger  proportion  than  that  con- 
tained in  raffHne, 

CHOKE-DAMP,  a  common  term  applied  to 
a  kind  of  foul  air,  often  met  with  in  wells,  pits, 
mines,  &c.  It  consists  of  carbpnic  acid  sus^, 
with  or  without  a  mixture  of  nitrogen.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  danger  to  persons  descending 
into  wells  and  pits.    See  Carbolic  acid  Gass. 

CHOLIC,  or  COLIC.  See  Hobsks,  Cattlx, 
Sheep,  Diseases  of. 

CHOPPER,  HAY.  See  Chaff-exoit^es.  A. 
new  and  very  efficient  straw-cutter  under  the 
title  of  the  "Canadian  Straw  and  Hay-rhop- 
per,"  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Trtm*. 
High.  Sor.  vol.  vi.  p.  336.  One  person  driving 
the  machine  can,  it  is  said,  cut  with  ease  5  cwl 
of  hay  or  straw  in  an  hour. 

C  H  O  U  G  HNr  RED  LEGGED  CROW 
(Fre^Uus  grandus).  The  plumage  of  this  Bri- 
tish bird  is  uniformly  black,  glossed  with  b\ue; 
beak, legs, and  toes, vermilion  red;  claws, black. 

CHRONIC  COUGH.  In  horses,  this  is  a 
frequent  consequence  of  chest  diseases.  In  a 
few  instances  this  seems  to  be  connected  \riih 
worm^ ;  and  if  the  coat  is  unthrifty,  the  flanks 
tucked  up,  and  there  is  mucus  around  the  anus, 
it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  connexion  betvrern 
the  worms  and  the  cough  to  the  lest;  other- 
wise a  sedative  medicine  may  suffice  lo  allay 
the  irritation.     (Chter*8  Far,  p.  123.) 

CHRYSALIS.  Many  worms  or  larva?,  aftpr 
they  hftvc  attained  their  full  growth,  leave  on 
eating  entirely  and  remain  at  rest  in  a  death- 
like sleep.    This  is  called  itiepupa  state,  iVoa 
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1  fancied  resemblance  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Roman  children  were  trussed  in  bandag^es. 
The  pups  from  caterpillars  are  moslcommon- 
\j  caUeid  chrytaUds  and  aurelia.  Grubs,  after 
their  transformation,  are  often  called  nymphs. 
Ha?ing  passed  through  its  change,  the  insect 
laerges  from  its  chrysalis,  or  pupa,  perforates 
the  shell  and  silken  envelope,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  winged  form,  which  is  its  last 
or  perfect  state. 

"In  every  species  there  may  be  distinguished 
tro  sides;  the  one  of  which  is  the  back,  and 
iheother  the  belly  of  the  animal.  On  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  latter  there  may  always  be 
obserred  certain  little  elevations  running  in 
ri(}ges:  the  other  side,  or  the  back,  in  most  of 
the  chrysalises,  is  smooth,  and  of  a  rounded 
figure:  but  some  have  ridges  on  the  anterior 
pan  and  sides  of  this  part,  usually  terminating 
in  a  point  and  making  an  angular  appearance. 
Prom  this  diifierence  is  drawn  the  first  general 
<iistinction  of  these  bodies,  by  which  they  are 
divided  into  two  classes ;  the  round  and  the 
u?nlar.  The  first,  French  naturalists  call 
/««,  the  chrysalis  of  the  silk-worm  being  of 
this  description,  and  so  named.  This  division 
is  extremely  convenient  to  classification,  the 
phalana  or  moths  being  almost  universally  pro- 
duced by  the  rounded  chrysalises,  and  the  papu 
^  day-flies,  from  the  angular.  Among  the 
latter,  are  some  whose  colours  are  as  worthy 
of  obserration  as  the  forms  of  others.  Many 
of  them  appear  superbly  clothed  in  gold. 
These  species  obtained  the  names  of  chrysalis 
Md  amtha;  derived,  the  one  from  a  Greek,  the 
other  from  a  Latin  word,  signifying  gold** 
{Dmestie  Enqf,) 

CHURN  (cejinao ;  Goth,  kema  ;  Butch,  kemen. 
Our  old  authors  wrote  it  cheme,  and  kern  is  yet 
a  local  word,  and  generally  used  north  of  the 
Tweed).  A  vessel  in  which  cream  is  coagu- 
lated by  long  and  violent  agitation.  There  are 
Qany  different  kinds  of  churns,  but  those  most 
senerally  used  are  the  upright  or  Dutch  plunge 
chnm  and  the  barrel-chnm.  In  large  dairies 
f^nms  are  frequently  turned  by  means  of  a 
corse;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Flan- 
kers, where  chums  are  used  which  will  make 
•  rtj  or  fifty  pounds  of  butter  at  a  time.  In 
^«  large  dairies  of  Cheshire  they  are  now  often 
criven  by  small  high  pressure  steam-engines. 
'te  such  farms  as  have  thrashing-mills,  churns 
Eiighi  be  very  conveniently  attached  to  and 
•Toa^ht  by  them.  An  improved  butter-churn 
'T^f'  C.  Harley  of  Fcnchurch-street,  and  an- 
••tter  by  Mr.  W.  Bowler,  to  which  the  Society 
'  r  ihe  Improvement  of  the  Arts,  &c.,  awarded 
^  prize  of  thirty  guineas,  are  described  in  Wil- 
^^*» I  DomtsHi  Rneyc.  Churns  should  admit  the 
^^  and  hence  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
cwaoon  chum,  which  allows  this  most  con- 
^wjently,  is,  after  all,  the  best 
J-fBOULE,  or  WELSH  ONION.  SeeOwroir. 
ni2*^^*^  ^^  Grabshoppbii  aud  Locusts. 
tIDER,  or  CYDER  (Fr.  cidre;  Ger.  zidtr ; 
^A^'  Russ. fufor;  Span,  sidra),  A  sharp 
?^  viaoas  beverage  made  by  fermenting  the 
J'"?^  of  apples. 

^'iier,  or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple, 
<^o^'jmies  the  principal  vinous  beverage  of  the 


citizens  of  New  England,  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  of  the  older  states  of  the  West  Good  cider 
is  deemed  a  pleasant,  wholesome  liquor,  during 
the  heats  of  summer ;  and  Mr.  Knight  has  as- 
serted, and  also  eminent  medical  men,  that 
strong,  astringent  ciders  have  been  found  to 
produce  nearly  the  same  effect  in  cases  of  pu- 
trid fever  as  Port  wine. 

The  unfermented  juice  t>f  the  apple  consists 
of  water  and  a  peculiar  acid  called  the  malic 
acidf  combined  with  the  saccharine  principle. 
Where  a  just  proportion  of  the  latter  is  want- 
ing, the  liquor  will  be  poor  and  watery,  with- 
out body,  very  diflicult  to  preserve  and  manage. 
In  the  process  of  fermentation,  the  saccharine 
principle  is  in  part  converted  to  alcohol. 
Where  the  proportion  of  the  saccharine  prin- 
ciple is  wanting,  the  deficiency  must  be  sup- 
plied, either  by  the  addition  of  a  saccharine 
substance  before  fermentation,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  after  fermentation;  for  every 
one  must  know  that  all  good  wine  or  cider 
contains  it,  elaborated  by  fermentation,  either 
in  the  cask  or  in  the  reservoirs  at  the  distillery. 
The  best  and  the  cheapest  kind  is  the  neutral 
spirit — a  highly  rectified  and  tasteless  spirit, 
obtained  from  New  England  rum.  Some,  how- 
ever, object  to  any  addition  of  either  sugar  or 
alcohol  to  supply  deficiencies,  forgetful  that 
these  substances  are  the  very  elements  of 
which  all  wine,  cider,  and  vinous  liquors  are 
composed. 

The  strength  of  (he  cider  depends  on  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  juice  on  expression: 
this  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  weighing, 
or  by  the  hydrometer. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Major  Ad- 
lum,  of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  it 
appeared  that  when  two  pounds  of  sugar  were 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  rain  water,  the  bulk 
occupied  by  1000  grains  of  rain  water  weighed 
1087  grains.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  juice  produced  by  the  best  known  apple 
contains  about  two  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  gal- 
lon. Mr.  Marshall  has  assorted  that  a  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Herefordshire,  England, 
has  by  skill  "produced  cider  from  an  apple 
called  Hagloe  Crab,  which,  for  richness,  fla- 
vour, and  price  on  the  spot,  exceeds,  perhaps, 
every  other  liquor  which  nature  or  art  has  pro- 
duced. He  has  been  offered  sixty  guineas  for 
a  hogshead  of  110  gallons  of  this  liquor." 
Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  is  reputed  one  of  the 
most  famous  places  in  America  for  its  cider. 
The  cider  apple  most  celebrajted  there  ^  is  the 
Harrison  apple,  a  native  fruit;  and  cider  made 
from  this  fruit,  when  fined  and  fit  for  bottling, 
frequently  brings  §10  per  barrel,  according  to 
Mr.  Coxe.  This  and  the  Hughs'  Virginia  Crab 
are  the  two  most  celebrated  cider  apples  of 
America.  Old  trees,  growing  in  dry  soils,  pro- 
duce, it  is  said,  the  best  cider.  A  good  cider 
apple  is  saccharine  and  astringent 

To  make  good  cider,  the  first  requisite  is 
suitable  fruit ;  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the 
fruit  should  be  not  merely  mellow,  but  thorough- 
ly mature^  rotten  apples  being  excluded;  and 
ripe,  if  possible,  at  the  suitable  period,  or  about 
the  first  of  November,  or  from  the  first  to  the 
middle,  after  the  excessive  heat  of  the  season 
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IS  past,  and  while  sufficient  warmth  yet  re- 
mains to  enable  the  fermentation  to  progress 
slowly,  as  it  ought. 

'The  fruit  should  be  gathered  by  hand,  or 
shaken  from  the  tree  in  dry  weather,  when  it 
is  at  perfect  maturity;  and  the  ground  should 
be  covered  with  coarse  cloths  or  Russia  mats 
beneath,  to  prevent  bruising,  and  consequent 
rottenness,  before  the  grinding  commences. 
Unripe  fruit  should  be  laid  in  large  masses, 
protected  from  dews  and  rain,  to  sweat  and 
hurry  on  its  maturity,  when  the  suitable  time 
for  making  approach«s.  The  earlier  fruits 
should  be  laid  in  thin  layers  on  stagings,  to 
preserve  them  to  the  suitable  period  for  mak- 
ing, protected  alike  from  rain  and  dews,  and 
where  they  may  be  benefited  by  currents  of 
cool,  dry  air. 

Each  variety  should  be  •  kept  separate,  that 
tho^e  ripening  at  the  same  period  may  be 
yf/^iund  together. 
""''^  In  grinding,  the  most  perfect  machinery 
should  be  used  to  reduce  the  whole  fruit,  skin, 
and  seeds  to  a  fine  pulp.  This  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  performed  in  cool  weather.  The  late 
Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  has  observed 
emphatically,  that  "  the  longer  a  cheeu  lies  after 
being  gr*»M%d,  before  pressingi  the  better  for  the 
cider,  provided  it  escapes  fermentation  untU  the 
pressing  is  completed ,"  and  he  further  observes, 
**  that  a  sour  apple,  after  being  bruised  on  one 
side,  becomes  rich  and  sweet  after  it  has 
changed  to  a  brown  colour,  while  it  yet  re- 
tains its  acid  taste  on  the  opposite  side." 
When  the  pomace  united  to  the  juice  is  thus 
'  suffered  for  a  lime  to  remain,  it  undergoes  a 
chemical  change ;  the  saccharine  principle  is 
developed;  it  will  be  found  rich  and  sweet; 
sugar  is  in  this  case  produced  by  the  prolonged 
union  of  the  bruised  pulp  and  juice,  which 
could  never  have  been  formed  in  that  quantity 
had  they  been  sooner  separated. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Rice,  of  Marlborough,  who 
made  the  premium  cider  so  much  admired  at 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  appears  so  sensible 
of  the  important  effects  of  mature  QrftUly  ripe 
fruit,  that,  provided  this  is  the  case,  he  is 
willing  even  to  forego  the  disadvantage  of 
having  a  portion  of  them  quite  rotten.  Let 
me  observe,  that  this  rottenness  must  be  the 
effect,  in  part,  of  bruises  by  improper  modes 
of  gathering,  or  by  improper  mixtures  of  ripe 
and  unripe  fruit.  He  always  chooses  cool 
weather  for  the  operation  of  grinding;  and,  in- 
stead of  suffering  the  pomace  to  remain  but 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  at  most  before 
pressing,  as  others  have  directed,  he  suffers  it 
to  remain  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  provided  the 
weather  will  admit,  stirring  the  mass  daily  till 
it  is  put  to  the  press.  See  his  communication 
in  vol.  vii.  p.  123,  N.  E,  Farmer. 

The  first  fermentation  in  cider  is  termed  the 
vinous ;  in  this  the  sugar  is  decomposed,  and 
loses  its  sweetness,  and  is  converted  into  alco- 
hol ;  if  the  fermentation  goes  on  too  rapidly, 
the  cider  is  injured ;  a  portion  of  alcohol  passes 
off  with  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  design  of  frequent  rackings  is  princi- 
pally to  restrain  the  fermentation ;  but  it  seems 
o  be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  weakens 
tie  liquor.    It  is  not  generally  practised,  al- 
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though  the  finest  cider  is  often  produced  by 
this  mode. 

Various  other  modes  are  adopted  with  the 
view  of  restraining  fermentation,  one  of  which 
is  the  following.  After  a  few  gallons  of  cider 
are  poured  into  the  hogshead  into  which  the 
cider  is  to  be  placed  when  racked  off,  a  ras:  six 
inches  long,  previously  dipped  in  melted  brim- 
stone, is  attached  by  a  wire  to  a  very  lono:, 
tapering  bung;  on  the  match  being  lighted  the 
bung  is  loosely  inserted;  after  this  is  con- 
sumed, the  cask  is  rolled  or  tumbled  till  the 
liquor  has  imbibed  the  gas,  and  then  filled  ' 
with  the  liquid.  This  checks  the  fermentation. 
Yet  the  French  writers  assure  us  that  the  effect 
of  much  sulphuring  mtist  necessarily  render 
such  liquors  unwholesome. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese  has  a  similar 
effect ;  the  crude  oxide  is  rendered  friable  by 
being  repeatedly  heated  red  hot,  and  as  often 
suddenly  cooled  by  immersion  in  cold  water. 
When  finely  pulverised,  it  is  exposed  for  a 
while  to  the  atmosphere,  till  it  has  imbibed 
again  the  oxygen  which  had  been  expelled  by 
fire.  An  ounce  of  powder  is  deemed  siifiicient 
for  a  barrel.  If  the  cider  is  desired  to  be  very 
sweet,  it  must  be  added  before  fermentation, 
otherwise  not  till  afterwards.  Mr.  Knight,  from 
his  long  experience  and  observation  in  a  coun- 
try (Herefordshire,  England)  famous  for  its 
cider,  has  lately,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell,  stated  that  the  acetous  fermentation 
generally  takes  place  during  the  progress  of 
the  vinous,  and  that  the  liquor  from  me  com- 
mencement is  imbibing  oxygen  at  its  surface. 
He  highly  recommends  that  new  charcoal,  in  a 
finely  pulverized  slate,  be  added  to  the  liquor 
as  it  comes  from  the  press,in  the  proportion  of 
eight  pounds  to  the  hogshead,  to  be  intimately 
incorporated;  ^'this  makes  the  liquor  &t  first 
as  black  as  ink,  but  it  finally  becomes  remark- 
ably fine." 

Dr.  Darwin  has  recommended  that  the  liquor, 
as  soon  as  the  pulp  has  risen,  should  be  placed 
in  a  cool  situation,  in  casks  of  remarkable 
strength,  and  the  liquor  olosely  confined  from 
the  beginning.  The  experiment  has  been  tned 
with  good  success ;  the  fermentation  goes  on 
slowly,  and  an  excellent  cider  is  generally  the 
result. 

A  handful  of  well-powdered  clay  to  a  barrel 
is  said  to  check  the  fermentation.     This  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Mease.    And  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
to  prevent  the  liquid  from  imbibing  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  a  pint  of  olive  oil    has 
been  recommended  to  each  hogshead.      The 
excellent  cider  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rice  was  pre- 
pared by  adding  two  gallons  of  New  Eng^land 
rum  to  each  barrel  when  first  made.    In  Feb- 
ruary or  March  it  was  racked  off  in  clear  wea- 
ther, and  two  quarts  more  of  New  Eng^land 
rum  added  to  each  barrel.  Cider  well  fermeni- 
ed  may  be  frozen  down  to  any  requisite  decree 
of  strength.    In  freezing,  the  watery  pans   are 
separated  and  freeze  first,  and  the  stronirer 
parts  are  drawn  off  from  the  centre. — I  linish 
by  adding  the  following  general  rules;    they 
will  answer  for  all  general  purposes ;  they  are 
the  conclusions  from  what  is  previously  stated : 
1.  Gather  the  fi-uit  according  to  the  foregoing 
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roles;  let  it  be  thonm^y  ripe  when  gronndy 
which  should  be  aboat  the  middle  of  Novem- 
her.  2.  Let  the  pomace  remain  from  two  to 
four  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, siimng  it  every  day  till  it  is  put  to  the 
press.  3.  U  the  Uquor  is  deficient  in  the  sac- 
charine principle,  Uie  defect  may  be  remedied 
in  the  b^iniung  by  the  addition  of  saccharine 
substances  or  alcohol.  4.  Let  the  liquor  be 
iismediately  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  in  remark- 
{il)liiitroHgf tight, sweet  casks;  aAerthe  pulp  has 
all  overflown,  confine  the  liquor  down  by  driv- 
ing the  bong  hard  and  by  sealing;  a  vent  must 
be  left,  and  the  spile  carefully  drawn  at  times, 
hot  only  when  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
the  cask  from  bursting.  The  charcoal,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Knight,  deserves  trial. 

Fresh  and  sweet  pomace  directly  from  the 
press,  and  boiled  or  steamed  and  mixed  with 
a  small  portion  of  meal,  is  a  valuable  article 
of  food,  or  for  fattening  horses,  cattle,  and 
57ioe. 

Sour  casks  are  purified  by  pouring  in  a 
small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  adding  un- 
slacked  lime;  bimg  up  the  cask,  and  continue 
shaking  it  till  the  Ume  is  slacked.  Soda  and 
chloriite  of  lime  are  good  for  purifying.  When 
casks  are  emptied  to  be  laid  by,  let  them  be 
thoroaghly  rinsed  with  water  and  drained,  then 
pour  into  each  a  pint  of  cheap  alcohol,  shake 
the  ca^sk  and  bung  it  tight,  and  it  will  remain 
sweet  for  years.  Musty  casks  should  be  con- 
demned to  other  uses.  Gider  should  not  be 
bottled  till  perfectly  Jme,  otherwise  it  may  burst 
the  bottles.  The  bottles  should  be  strong,  and 
filled  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  After  standing 
an  hoar,  they  should  be  corked  with  velvet 
corks.  The  lower  end  of  the  cork  is  held  for 
an  instant  in  hot  water,  and  it  is  then  instantly 
after  driven  down  with  a  mallet.  The  bottles 
must  be  either  sealed  or  laid  on  their  sides  in 
boxes,  or  in  the  boUom  of  a  cellar,  and  covered 
lith  layers  of  sand. 

Most  of  the  above  information  relative  to 
cider-making  is  derived  from  the  American  Or- 
(hcrdisi,  by  W.  Kcnrick,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
seii>,  whose  list  of  apple  and  other  nursery 
trees  comprehends  almost  every  kind  desirable 
for  any  purpose. 

The  reader  will  find  very  explicit  instruc- 
tions for  the  manufacture  of  cider  in  the  Penny 
f>^.vol.  viL  p.  161;  in  the  Lib»  of  Useful 
AW.;  Brir. ^ti*6.voL  ii.  p.  364;  Low's  Pract. 
•fe-.  p,  379;  Croker,  On  the  Art  of  MaJcing  and 
^SMging  Cyder;  in  the  Quart,  Joum,  of  Jgr, 
^'l-vuL  p.  332,  by  Mr.  Towers;  and  in  Box- 
^^i-isr.  Lib,  p.  136,  by  Andrew  Crosse,  Esq., 
ti  Somerset  The  following  instructions  for 
Q3kin»  eider  are  by  a  Devonshire  lady. 

Gather  the  fruit  when  ripe ;  let  it  remain  in 

*  ^•^ap  till  ihe  apples  begin  to  get  damp,  then 

?}fld  them  in  a  mill  (similar  to  a  malt  mill); 

^e  the  pulp  and  put  it  into  a  large  press  like 

a  c'*««se-press,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale 

^n?*  *  ^^y«r  of  reed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat 

^  a  layer  of  pulp  alternately  until  the  vat  is 

loli.   The  vat  is  square,  and  the  ends  of  the 

reed  must  be  allowed  to  turn  over  every  layer 

^f  palp,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  being  pressed 

^otai  the  sides:  the  layers  of  pulp  must  be 

nve  or  six  inches  thick.    When  you  have 
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finished  making  your  cheese,  press  it  as  hard 
as  you  can,  and  let  it  remain  three  or  four 
hours ;  then  cut  down  the  comers  of  it,  and 
lay  them  on"  the  top  with  reed  as  before ;  then 
press  it  again,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  an- 
other three  or  four  hours.  Repeat  this  process 
as  long  as  necessary,  or  until  the  cheese  is 
quite  dry.  It  takes  seven  bags  of  apples  for 
one  hogshead  of  cider,  and  the  vat  ought  to  be 
large  enough  to  make  from  three  to  four  hogs- 
heads at  a  time.  The  best  sort  of  apple  to 
make  mild  cider  is  the  hard  bitter-sweet.  Any 
sort  of  sour  apple  will  do  to  make  the  harsh 
cider.  The  liquor  must  be  strained  through  a 
fine  sieve  into  a  large  vessel,  and  allowed  to 
ferment  for  three  or  four  days,  taking  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises ;  then  rack  it,  and  put  it  into 
casks  stopped  down  quite  close.  Before  the 
cider  is  put  into  the  cask,  a  match  made  of  new 
linen  and  attached  to  a  wire  is  lighted  and  put 
into  the  cask,  and  the  bung  is  put  in  to  keep  the 
wire  from  falling  into  it.  After  a  few  minutes 
the  match  is  removed,  and  the  cider  poure4 
into  the  cask  while  yet  full  of  the  smoke. 

A  person  would  require  three  or  four  years' 
experience  before  he  would  be  qualified  to 
superintend  the  making  of  sweet  or  made 
cider.  Much  depends  on  the  year,  or  rather 
on  the  ripening  of  the  apples ;  it  should  be  the 
second,  not  the  first  falling;  and  the  "green 
bitter-sweet"  and  the  "  pocket  apple"  are  the 
best  for  making  it.  After  pounding,  isinglass 
and  brimstone  are  used  to  sweeten  and  fine  it, 
and  many  other  ingredients.    {A,  M,  K.) 

The  sweet  cider,  above  described,  is  distinct 
from  the  other  two  kinds  of  cider  (the  harsh 
and  mild).  Cider,  according  to  Brande,  con- 
tains about  9*87  parts  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It 
is  a  wholesome  beverage  for  those  who  use 
much  bodily  exercise.  (WHlich*s  Dom,  Ency,; 
M*CuUoch*s  Com.  Diet,) 

CINQUEFOIL,  COMMON  CREEPING,  or 
FIVE  FINGERED  GRASS  (^Potentilla  rep- 
tans).  This  creeping  plant  is  common  about 
waysides,  and  in  meadows  and  pastures  in 
England,  where  it  is  a  perennial,  flowering  in 
June.  Its  stalks^  are  round,  smooth,  and  red, 
lying  upon  the  ground,  and  taking  root  at  the 
joints.  The  leaves  stand  five  in  number  on 
each  foot-stalk,  long  and  narrow  in  form,  and 
indented  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  large, 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  standing  upon  long 
foot-stalks.  The  root  is  long  and  large,  cover- 
ed with  a  brown  rind.  Smith  (Eng,  Flora,  vol. 
ii.  p.  423)  describes  this  and  ten  other  species 
of  cinque-foil,  all  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 
The  root  is  the  medicinal  part,  and  once  was 
an  officinal  plant ;  but  is  now  discarded :  dig 
it  up  in  April,  take  off  the  outer  bark  or  rind, 
and  dry  it.  The  powdered  bark  of  the  root  is 
astringent. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  species  of  cinqtU' 
foil  in  the  United  States,  among  which  is  Uiat 
usually  called  the  barren  strawberry  (Potent 
tilla  Pennsylvanica).  It  is  a  small,  perennial, 
creeping  plant,  very  frequent  on  road-sides, 
fence-rows,  and  banks,  having  thick,  branch- 
ing, fibrous  roots.  The  petals  of  the  flowers 
are  bright-yellow,  the  first  flowers  often  ap- 
ipearing  when  the  stems  are  very  short,  but 
others  appear  afterwards  on  runners,  which 
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runners  resemble  those  of  the  strawberry. 
This  common  kind  of  cinque-foil  in  the  Middle 
and  Northern  States  is  frequent  in  worn-out 
and  neglected  fields,  and,  where  abundant,  indi- 
cates thriftless  farming.  The  Latin  name  of 
the  genus  is  derived  from  potens,  powerful; 
in  reference  to  the  supposed  medical  virtues 
of  the  cinque-foil  family.  Another  species, 
commonly  called  five-fingers  {Potentilla  «m- 
pUx)t  is  also  a  very  common,  yellow  flowered 
perennial,  along  the  borders  of  woods,  &c. 

CINQUE-FOIL,  PURPLE  MARSH  (Coma- 
rium  palMtre).  A  perennial,  found  in  spongy, 
muddy  bogs  and  ditches.  Root,  creeping  ex- 
tensively, with  many  long  fibres.  Stems,  round, 
reddish,  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  Flowers, 
several,  without  scent,  but  handsome,  an  inch 
broad,  all  over  of  a  dark  purplish  blood  colour, 
as  well  as  the  fruit.  They  appear  in  June. 
(Smith's  Eng,  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  433.) 

CITRIC  ACIDS.  Acids  contained  in  le- 
mons  and  some  other  kinds  of  fruit.      See 

A  cms,  yBOSTi-BLK. 

CLARY,  or  SAGE  (Salvia),  Smith  (Eng, 
Flora^  vol.  i.  p.  34)  describes  two  kinds,  the 
meadow  clary  (S.  pratensis),  and  wild  English 
clary  (S.  verbenaca).  The  first  is  very  uncom- 
mon, but  sometimes  met  with  in  dry  meadows 
and  about  hedges;  grows  three  feet  high,  erect; 
not  very  aromatic;  leaves,  dark-green ;  flowers, 
large  and  handsome,  of  a 'fine  purplish  blue. 
The  second  species  is  more  common  on  gra- 
velly or  chalky  soils,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
high;  leaves,  grayish-green;  flowers,  small, 
violet-blue.  Seeds,  black,  smooth;  blows  from 
June  to  October.  This,  plant  is  of  great  vir- 
tue, and  is  kept  in  gardens  on  account  of  its 
excellent  flavour.  The  whole  herb  is  medi- 
cinal, and  is  equally  good,  freshly  gathered, 
or  dried.  It  is  cordial  and  astringent  in  its 
quality.     . 

CLASPERS.  The  threads  or  tendrils  of 
creeping  plants. 

CLASS,  an  appellation  used  to  denote  the 
most  general  divisions  of  which  any  thing  is 
susceptible.  Thus  in  the  Linnsean  system  of 
natural  history,  the  animal  kingdom  is  divided 
into  six  great  classes,  of  mammalia,  or  ani- 
mals which  suckle  their  young;  are»,  or  birds; 
pisceSf  or  fishes ;  tfuecfa,  or  insects ;  vermes,  or 
worms. 

In  botany,  the  term  class  implies  the  primary 
division  of  plants  into  large  groups,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  subdivided  by  a  regular  down- 
ward progression,  into  orders,  genera,  and  spe- 
cies, with  occasional  intermediate  subdivisions, 
constituting  varieties,  &c.,  all  being  subordi- 
nate to  the  division  which  stands  immediately 
above  them.  Each  class  is  divided  into  orders, 
each  order  into  genera,  each  genus  into  tpecies, 
and  each  genus  and  species  sometimes  into 
subgenera  or  wubspecies.  The  term  family  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  genus,  and  objects 
are  oAen  arranged  in  families,  which  again  are 
distinguished  into  varieties. 

CLAYING  OF  LAND.     See  MixTrM  of 

SOILS. 

CLAY-KILN.  A  stove  for  burning  clay. 
There  are  two  modes  commonly  employed, 
one  by  kilns  partly  constructed  of  masonry, 
and  the  other  of  sods ;  in  both  of  which  the 
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earth  is  piled  upon  them,  instead  of  being 
placed  under  coverj  as  in  a  lime-kiln  in  8uf. 
folk,  where  it  is  called  clod-huming,  (Brit,  Utah. 
vol.  i.  p.  369,  376.)     See  Asass. 

CLEANING.  A  term  applied  to  the  secnn- 
dines  of  the  cow,  ewe,  &c. 

CLEARING.  A  term  applied,  in  thrashing 
com,  to  a  heap  large  enough  to  be  winnowed. 
Clearing  of  land  is  the  means  of  removing  trees 
and  other  obstacles  and  impediments  to  its 
cultivation. 

CLEAVERS,  or  GOOSE-GRASS.  See 
Hartff. 

CLEDGY.  A  term  applied  to  such  sorts  of 
land  as  are  stiflf,  stubborn,  hard,  and  tenacloas, 
or  mixed  with  clay. 

CLEFTS.  In  farriery,  a  disease  in  the 
heels  of  horses.    See  Cracks  in  Herls. 

CLEMATIS,  VIRGIN'S  BOWER  (CUviatu 
viticella),  A  hardy  climber,  suited  to  trellis- 
work,  and  propagated  by  layers.  It  blows  a 
bluish  purple  flower  in  July  and  August 
Multiply  by  parting  its  roots,  and  from  seed. 
It  flourishes  in  any  soil. 

Clematis  vitalba.  Compion  Traveller's  Jot  *• 
in  England  an  indigenous  shrub,  found  in 
hedges,  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  Ii  is  a 
climber,  using  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  as 
supports.  The  leaves  consist  of  five  leafietf. 
stalked  and  heart-shaped;  the  flowers  are 
while,  and  have  the  odour  of  the  almond  or 
peach  blossom.  Nine  or  ten  species  of  clema- 
tis have  been  found  in  the  United  States. 

CLEVVY  and  CLEVIS,  provincial  words, 
applied  to  the  draft-iron  of  a  plough. 

CLICKLING.  An  unpleasant  noise  knoTn 
also  by  the  term  **  overreach,"  which  arises 
from  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  of  a  horse  knock- 
ing against  the  shoe  of  the  fore  foot.  If  the 
animal  is  young,  the  action  of  the  horse  maj 
be  materially  improved;  otherwise  nothing 
can  be  done. 

CLIMATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES^ 
The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  constitutes 
the  principal  element  of  climate.    If  the  lerc- 
peratures  of  places  depended  solely  upon  \he 
position  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  sun, 
then  would  every  place  receiving  the  rays  at 
a  similar  angle  be  similarly  heated,  and  placf>5 
in  the  same  latitude  in  every  part  of  the  ^\'A^ 
would  have  similar  climates,  so  far  as  heat 
was  concerned.    It  would  therefore  be  very 
easy  to  classify  climates  accordiag  to  relative 
distances  from  the  equator  or  proximity  to  the 
poles.      But  observations    made   in  different 
parts  of  the  world  show  that  in  similar  latitudes 
climates  differ  greatly,  as  is  exemplified  on  ihe 
two  sides  of  the  northern  Atlantic,  where  the 
mean  temperatures  of  places  on  or  near  the 
ocean  are  found  to  diflTer  in  some  cases  ten  dt*- 
grees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  climate  of  the  Earoppan 
coast  being  that  much  warmer,  in  its  annnnl 
mean  temperature,  than  the  American  in   th>:' 
same  latitude.    When,  instead  of  mean  ieinp*»- 
ratures,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  com- 
pared, the  difference  is  still  more  striking. 

Now,  in  explaining  the  rationale  of  ibi> 
well  known  fact,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  » 
a  grand  natural  phenomenon,  which  we  sha. 
designate  the  great  atmospheric  circulaiii''. 
This  commences  in  the  tropical  region  nrher 
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the  accnmalated  heal  of  the  snn  rarefies  the 
air,  which,  ascending  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  flows  off  towards  the  north 
and  sooth.    To  compensate  for  the  loss  by  this 
saccessive  flowing  off  of  the  heated  and  rare- 
lifd  portion,  and  maintain  that  equilibrium 
Thich  the  barometer  informs  us  always  sub- 
r.sts  in  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  globe, 
Inwer  carrents  of  heavier  air  sweep  into  the 
iropiral  regions  from  the  northward  and  south- 
ward.  These  last  have  been  denominated  the 
jnlar  carrents,  whilst  the  uppermost  are  de- 
signated as  the  tropical  currents;  and  these, 
i;  IS  well  known,  do  not  flow  directly  north  or 
f^>M%  but  slantwise,  a  fact  which  is  ascribed 
m  the  iofloence  exerted  by  the  motion  of  the 
?lobe  upon  its  axis,  and  the  different  velocities 
eiLning  at  different  parts  of  its  surface.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  combined  agencies  of  solar 
heat  and  diurnal  rotation,  the  lower  winds  in 
the  equatorial  region  have  a  slanting  direction 
from  the  eastward,  constituting  the  trade  winds, 
which  blow  the  year  round  between  the  tropics, 
except  where  changed  into  monsoons  by  the 
interposition  of  some  influences  by  which  a 
change  is  wrought  in  their  direction  during 
six  months  of  the  year.     Whilst  the  winds 
within  the  tropics  thus  blow  interminably  from 
the  eastward,  those  without  the  tropical  limits 
bare  a  prerailing  direction  from  the  west. 
H«?re  then  we  find  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
that  in  extra-tropical  latitudes  all  countries 
5itualed  to  the  eastward  of  seas  or  other  great 
Mies  of  water  have  milder  climates  than 
those  occupying  the  eastern  portions  of  con- 
tinents.   Large  bodies  of  water  never  become 
50  cold  in  winter  or  so  warm  in  summer  as  the 
eanh.     Hence,  whenever    the    predominant 
Trinds  sweep  from  the  sea,  they  carry,  with 
them  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance  inland,  and  thus  obviate  ex- 
tremes.   When,  however,  the  prevailing  winds 
pass  over  large  tracts  of  country,  they  must 
aec<»s<;arily  bear  with  them  the  greater  or  less 
'i-eerees  of  cold  induced  by  congelation,  and 
>*ill  more  through  radiation,  whilst  in  summer 
lVv  will  convey  the  accumulated  heat   ab- 
*tW  by  the  earth.    This  view  enables  us  to 
ttdersund  why  ihe  proximity  of  the  Gulf 
j^fpim, — that  mighty  lake  of  warm  water,  as 
Vsjor  Reynell  calls  it,  not  inferior  in  size  to 
ih-  Mediterranean, — does  not  shed  upon  the 
^hore?  of  the  United  States  a  larger  portion  of 
US  h!gh  temperature,  the  greatest  proportion 
"f  the  warmth  communicated  by  it  to  the 
2tiao$phere  being  actually  wafted  to  the  distant 
^a^^-res  of  Europe. 

The  c€lebrate.d  Humboldt,  who  has  devoted 
^»  moch  attention  to  the  investigation  of  cli- 
mate, and  especially  to  the  laws  and  agencies 
concerned  in  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the 
^irfaee  of  the  globe,  has  formed  a  system  of 
line?  of  equal  temperature  encircling  the  globe, 
ani  passing  through  places  having  the  same 
meaa  temperature,  either  throughout  the  year 
or  daring  particular  seasons.    Those  passing 
through  places  having  similar  annual  means 
arc  called  xtothfrmal  lines.      As,  however,  it  is 
frequ'?nily  found  that  where  the  annual  lem- 
r-<T3Ture8  agree  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  means  of  particular  seasons,  other  lines 


have  been  drawn  to  show  this,  such  as  pass 
through  places  having  equal  summer  tempera- 
tures being  called  Uotheral,  and  those  represent- 
ing equal  winter  means  isorheimal  lines. 

These  lines,  which  from  their  generally 
crooked  forms  are  also  called  curvest  demon- 
strate to  the  eye  in  a  striking  manner  the  well 
known  fact,  that  the  distribution  of  temperature 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator  is  by  no  means  in 
exact  conformity  to  latitude  or  distance  from 
the  equinoctial  line.  Let  us,  for  example,  take 
Humboldt's  isothermal  line  drawn  through 
different  points  around  the  globe,  having  a 
mean  annual  temperature  of  55°*40  Fahr., 
and  we  shall  find  it  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
America  passing  near  Philadelphia,  in  latitude 
39**  56';  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  near  Pekin, 
in  the  same  latitude  with  Philadelphia;  whilst 
on  the  western  side  of  Europe  it  runs  near 
Bourdeaux,  in  latitude  45®  46';  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America,  it  is  found  at 
Cape  Foulweather,  a  little  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river,  latitude  44**  40'.  Be- 
tween the  western  part  of  Europe  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  North  America,  the  follow- 
ing differences  in  the  mean  temperature  are 
found  in  similar  latitudes,  the  increase  in 
latitude  being  attended  by  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  difference  of  the  means : 
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Now  all  th&  great  varieties  in  the  lines  of 
equal  temperature  are  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  operation  of  those  extensive  natural  move- 
ments which  we  have  styled  the  great  atmos- 
pheric circulation. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  distin- 
guished by  its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It 
might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  greatest 
heat  would  b?  registered  at  the  most  souther- 
ly, and  the  severest  cold  at  the  most  northern 
posts.  But  the  exact  instrumental  observations 
now  furnished  prove  this  not  to  be  the  case, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  where  it 
would  seem  the  proximity  of  water  tends  to 
moderate  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  south,  and 
the  cold  of  winter  in  the  north.  It  is  in  some 
of  the  western  regions,  remote  from  the  ocean 
and  inland  seas,  those,  for  example,  in  which 
forts  Snelling,  Gibson,  and  Council  Bluffs,  are 
situated,  that  the  mercury  rises  highest  and 
sinks  the  lowest  On  the  15th  of  August,  1834, 
at  Fort  Gibson,  two  thermometers  observed  by 
Dr.  Wright  of  the  army,  rose  in  the  shade, 
carefully  excluded  from  reflected  or  radiated 
heat,  the  one  to  116<*,  and  the  other  to  117° 
Fahrenheit. 

It  is  a  law  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  wherever  no  inland  lakes  or  seas  exist, 
to  interpose  a  modifying  influence, — that  on 
leaving  the  coast  and  going  into  the  interior, 
the  difference  between  the  mean  temperature 
of  summer  and  winter  increases,  the  climates 
being  more  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  To  show  that  no  exception  to  this  law 
'  is  furnished  in  the  United  States,  we  may  ad- 
,  duce  the  instance  of  Fort  Sullivan,  Eastport, 
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Me^  on  the  ocean  in  latitude  44°  44',  where 
the  winter  mean  temperature  is  17®'46  Fah- 
renheit above  that  of  Fort  Snelling  in  Iowa, 
the  latitude  being  the  same.  The  climate  of 
Fort  SDelling,  Dr.  Forr)'  informs  us,  is  the 
most  excessive  among  aU  the  military  posts  in 
the  United  States,  resembling  that  of  Moscow  in 
Russia,  as  regards  the  extremes  of  the  seasons, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  is  11°  further  north. 
But  at  Moscow  the  mean  temperature  both 
of  winter  and  summer  is  lower, — ^that  of  winter 
being  as  10°*78  to  16°*95,  and  that  of  Summer 
as  97°-10  to  72°'75.  That  the  influence  of 
the  lakes  in  modifying  the  climate  in  their 
vicinities  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  ocean,  is 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  .the  summer 
and  winter  means  of  posts  situated  near  them 
in  about  the  same  latitude.  The  difference 
between  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter  at  Fort  Preble,  on  the  Atlantic,  is  4I°H)3, 
and  of  Fort  Niagara  on  Lake  Ontario,  4 1°'73. 
At  the  excessive  post,  Fort  Crawford,  Wis- 
consin, a  few  minutes  further  south  than  the* 
two  places  first  mentioned,  the  difference 
amounts  to  50°>89.  Again,  a  comparison  of 
the  difference  between  the  winter  and  summer 
means  of  some  other  posts  situated  in  the 
same  latitude  shows  the  following  results,  by 
which  the  increase  in  extremes  on  going  west 
is  strikingly  demonstrated.  The  difference 
between  the  mean  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter  at  Fort  Wolcott,  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
is  36°-55;  at  West  Point,  New  York,  40°-76; 
Fort  Armstrong,  Illinois,  *49°-05 ;  and  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Platte 
and  Missouri,  61°'35.  The  highest,  lowest, 
and  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  at  three 
of  the  posts  just  mentioned  is  as  follows : — 

Aomml 

Bifbcft      Lowest     imnce. 

Fort  Wolcott,  Newport,  R.  I.     65*  V  63«> 

Fort  Armstrong,  Illinois         -    W         IQP         106° 

Council  Bluffs         -       -       -  104<>         ]<P         120° 

Although  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  on 
the  sea-K^oast  is  6^  higher,  and  of  summer  8*''71 
lower  than  in  places  situated  on  the  same  pa- 
rallel in  the  interior,  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  lakes,  the  means  of  spring  are  4®*13,  and 
of  autumn  0°'40  higher  in  the  interior  situa- 
tions. This  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  made 
in  the  latitude  of  about  43^. 

How  strongly  are  all  these  views  of  the  east- 
ern climate  of  the  United  States  contrasted  with 
the  equable  temperature  found  in  the  Pacific 
region.  At  Fort  Vancouver,  for  example,  situ- 
ated on  the  Columbia  river,  about  seventy-five 
miles  above  its  mouth,  the  difference  between 
the  winter  and  summer  means  is  only  23^*67, 
although  a  degree  farther  north  than  Fort  Snel- 
ling, five  degrees  more  northerly  than  New 
York,  and  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  with 
Montreal.  During  a  year  passed  at  Fort  Van- 
couver, the  lowest  fall  of  the  thermometer  was 
to  17°.  On  nine  days  only  was  the  tempera- 
ture below  the  freezing  point  in  the  month  of 
January,  so  that  ploughing  is  carried  on  whilst 
the  vegetables  of  the  preceding  season  are  still 
standing  in  the  gardens  untouched  by  frost. 
And  why  does  not  New  York,  situated  directly 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  derive  as  much  warmth 
from  this  magazine  of  heat  as  Fort  Vancouver 
does  from  the  more  distant  Pacific  ?    Simply 
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I  because  the  predominant  westerly  winds  sweep 
upon  one  place  the  chilling  blasts  of  extensive 
'  districts  of  land,  cooled  to  congelatioD,  or  co- 
vered with  snow,  whilst  ove!ir  the  other  they 
waft  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sea.  For  simi- 
lar reasons  the  ameliorations  of  climate  expe- 
rienced in  the  vicinity  of  the  interior  lakes 
must  always  be  felt  most  to  the  eastward. 

The  classification  of  climates  distinguished 
by  Dr.  Forry  in  the  United  States  and  lerrito- 
ries,  is  founded  upon  a  general  division  into 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern  region5i;  the 
first  being  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  a  low  mean  temperature,  the  Southern"  by  a 
high  temperature,  and  the  Middle  vibratinc;  to 
both  extremes.  Each  of  these  general  divisions 
is  subdivided  into  classes  or  systems  sufficiently 
marked. 

The  Northern  System  has  three  classes,  the 
first  embracing  the  coast  of  New  England 
extending  as  far  south  as  the  harbour  of  New 
York;  the  second  including  the  disuicts  in  the 
proximity  of  the  northern  lakes;  the  third. 
portions  of  country  alike  remote  from  the  ocean 
and  inland  seas. 

The  Middle  division  has  two  classes,  the 
first  embracing  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Dela- 
ware Bay  to  Savannah;  the  second,  intenc-r 
stations. 

The  Southern  division  has  also  two  classes, 
the  first  including  those  parts  in  which  the 
military  posts  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  are 
situated,  and  the  second  the  peninsula  of  Ea^t 
Florida- 
It  is  the  Northern  region  which  presents  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  diversity  of  physical 
character  and  the  most  strongly  marked  vana- 
tions  in  climate.    East  of  the  great  lakes,  the 
several  mountain  ranges  seldom  exceed  the 
heigfit  of  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea- 
the  table-lands,  upon  which  the  ridges  rest,  ris- 
ing, perhaps,  on  an  average,  to  half  the  heighi 
named.   We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact, 
that  on  the  coast  of  New  England  the  influence 
of  the  ocean  is  manifested  in  moderating  ex- 
tremes of  temperature.  .  Advancing  into  the 
interior,  the  extreme  range  of  the  thermometer 
increases,  and  the  seasons  are  violently  con- 
trasted,, until  getting  within  the  influence  of  the 
lakes,  when  a  climate  like  that  of  the  sea-board 
is  found.    That  the  lakes  have  this  capacity  to 
modify  the  climate  in  their  vicinity  will  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  considers  that  they  occupy 
not  less  than  94,000  square  miles,  having  a 
depth  var}'ing  from  20  to  600  feet.   Beyond  the 
modifying  agency  of  these  inland  seas,  tempe- 
ratures still  more  excessive  are  exhibited,  a 
comparative  view  of  which,  including  exact 
estimates  for  the  sea-coast  and  regions  of  and 
beyond  the  great  lakes,  has  been  already  given. 

When  the  climates  on  the  sea^coast  and  in- 
terior country  remote  from  the  lakes  are  com- 
pared in  relation  to  the  proportion  of  fair  and 
cloudy  weather,  rain  and  snow,  the  following 
results  appear.  During  the  year,  the  propor- 
tion of  fair  days  on  the  sea-coast,  compared 
with  those  of  the  interior,  are  as  202  to  240: 
cloudy  days,  108  to  77;  rainy  days,  46  to  3". 
snowy,  9  to  16. 

Comparing  the  climate  of  the  lakes  with  thr 
of  the  same  region  beyond  their  influence,  \k 
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contrast  is  yet  more  striking,  the  prevailing ' 
veather  of  the  former  being  cloudy,  and  the 
latter  fair ;  thus,  daring  the  year,  the  propor- 1 

uoaofdaysis, 
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The  relaiive  proportion  of  rainy  and  cloudy 
dars  daring  the  year  is,  therefore,  in  the  former 
IxalitT  247,  aod  in  the  latter  148,  giving  the 
fu  vest  about  100  more  sunshiny  days  out  of 
tlie  aonual  sum  of  365. 

Tbui  mach  for  the  Northern  division. 

Id  considering  the  climate  of  the  Middle  di- 
TisioD  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Forry  thinks 
himscK  jastified  by  the  results  of  the  meteoro« 
loeical  observations  in  his  possession,  in  dis- 
Unsuishiog  two  classes,  designated  as  uniform 
ajid  amove  climes,  the  first  being  slightly 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
whilst  the  southwestern  stations  show  the 
powerful  inflnence  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  proceeding  south,  the  seasons,  as  a  gene- 
ral role,  appear  more  uniform,  the  annual  mean 
temperature  increasing  as  a  matter  of  course. 
fc^ome  of  the  eastern  posts  in  this  middle  divi* 
sion  present  such  great  contrasts  between  their 
summer  and  winter  temperatures,  as  almost  to 
place  them  in  the  list  of  excessive  climes.  The 
modifying  influence  of  the  adjacent  ocean  and 
bays  are,  however,  still  apparent,  since,  farther 
westward  on  the  same  parallels,  greater  ex- 
tremes are  common. 

"The  region  of  Pennsylvania,  as  though  it 
were  the  battle-ground  on  which  Boreas  and 
Anster  struggle  for  mastery,  experiences,  in- 
deed, the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  But,  pro- 
ceeding south  along  the  Atlantic  Plain,  climate 
soon  undergoes  a  striking  modification,  of 
which  the  Potomac  forms  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion. Here  the  domain  of  snow  terminates. 
Beyond  this  point,  the  sledge  is  no  more  seen 
a  ihc  farmers  barnyard.  The  table-lands  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  other  hand, 
carry,  several  degrees  farther  south,  a  mild 
and  temperate  clime.  Although  very  few  ther- 
nomctrical  observations  have  been  made  upon 
the  table-land  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  middle 
^avision,  or  upon  the  ridges  which  crest  this 
«»?  plaleau,  thus  rendering  it  impracticable 
"•fl  determine' fully  the  interesting  question  of 
iV;r  influence  upon  temperature ;  yet  we  are 
'aabled  to  supply  this  deficiency,  in  some  mea^ 
^are,byobserTations  made  upon  the  differences 
n  Tegetable  geography.  Thus,  in  Virginia,  as 
'"<  limits  of  the  state  extend  quite  across  the 
Apalachian  chains,  four  natural  divisions  are 
presented;  viz.,  1.  The  Atlantic  Plain,  or  tide- 
»a^r  region,  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers ; 
-•  The  Middle  region,  between  the  falls  and 
the  Bloc  Ridge ;  3.  The  Great  Valley,  between 
iii«  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  Jllountains ; 
ajJd,  4.  The  Trans-AUeghany  region,  west  of 
ihai  chain.  In  each  of  these,  the  phenomena 
of  vegetation  are  modified  in  accordance  with 
rhe  chmatic  features.  On  the  Atlantic  Plain, 
lolttcco  is  the  principal  staple ;  in  the  Great 
val'cy,  it  is  cultivated  only  in  the  southern 
poruon;  and  beyond  the  Alleghany,  its  culture 
IS  unknown.  In  the  first  only  is  cotton  culti- 
vated, and  in  its  southern  part  quite  extensive- 
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ly.  In  North  Carolina,  the  Atlantic  Plain  ex- 
tends sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the  coast, 
whilst  the  Middle  region,  corresponding  to  that 
described  in  Virginia,  gradually  merges  into 
the  mountainous  regions  fahther  west  •  As 
these  table-lands  are  elevated  from  1000  to 
1200  feet  above  the  sea,  upon  which  rise  many 
high  crests,  one  of  which  (Black  Mountain)  is 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Alleghany  system, 
the  diversity  of  climate  on  the  same  parallels 
causes  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  vege- 
table productions.  Whilst  the  lowlands  yield 
cotton,  rice,  and  indigo,  the  western  high  coun- 
try produces  wheat,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  Indian 
corn.  In  South  Carolina,  three  strongly-marked 
regions  are  also  presented ;  but  as  the  tempe- 
rature increases,  as  a  general  law,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  approach  the  equator,  cotton  is 
cultivated  throughout  the  state  generally.  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  like  the  Caroli- 
nas,  are  divided  into  three  well-defined  belts, 
exhibiting  similar  diversities  in  vegetable  geo- 
graphy. Cotton  and  rice,  more  especially  the 
former,  are  the  great  agricultural  staples ;  and 
on  the  Atlantic  Plain  of  these  three  states,  as 
well  as  its  continuation  into  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana (which  last  two  will  be  more  particularly 
adverted  to  in  the  southern  division),  sugar 
may  be  advantageously  cultivated.  In  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  Uie  Atlantic  Plain  foruLs, 
as  it  were,  a  chaos  of  land  and  water,  consist- 
ing of  vast  swamps,  traversed  by  sluggish 
streams,  expanding  frequently  into  broad  ba- 
sins with  argillaceous  bottoms.  Throughout 
its  whole  extent,  as  already  remarked,  it  is 
characterized  by  similar  features,  besides  being 
furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in  which  the 
streams  wind  their  devious  way.  The  hot  and 
sultry  atmosphere  of  these  lowlands,  in  which 
malarial  diseases  in  every  form  are  dominant^ 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  mild  and  salubrious 
climate  of  the  mountain  regions. 

**  It  may  not  be  amiss,  as  illustrative  of  the 
comparative  temperature  of  the  Atlantic  Plain 
and  the  adjacent  mountain  region,  to  present 
here  a  few  thermometrical  data,  however  limit- 
ed in  extent,  noted  during  the  summers  of  1839 
and  1840,  at  Flat  Rock,  Buncombe  county,. 
North  Carolina. 
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*<Flat  Rock  is  about  260  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic, and  is  elevated  perhaps  2600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  whilst  the  latitude  given 
is  also  a  mere  approximation  derived  from 
general  knowledge.  The  observations  made 
at  Charleston  embrace  the  same  years  as  those 
at  Flat  Rock,  but  the  data  at  Fort  Monroe  com- 
prise the  years  1828, 1829,  and  1830.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  difference  of  temperature  at  Flat 
Rock  and  the  other  two  points,  taking  an  ave- 
rage of  the  latter,  is  in  July  11®,  August  10®, 
September  13®,  and  October  6®.  As  regards 
the  monthly  range  of  the  thermometer,  little 
diflference  is  presented."     (Forry.) 
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Along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  diminishes 
in  a  very  unequal  ratio.  Between  Charleston 
and  Philadelphia,  the  difference  of  means  is 
10|*^Fahr.,  or  in  the  proportion  of  about  1^° 
of  temperature  to  1®  of  latitude.  Between 
Philadelphia  and  Eastport, Maine,  thedifierence 
in  means  is  much  greater,  namely,  12^.33 
Fahr.  being  in  the  increased  proportion  of 
nearly  2^*5  of  mean  temperature  per  degree  of 
latitude.  Again,  between  Charleston,  8.  C, 
and  New  York  harbour,  the  difference  of  means 
is  12® '78,  or  1®'69  per  degree  of  latitude.  Be- 
tween New  York  harbour  and  EastpoA,  Maine, 
the  difference  is  11°,  or  about  2J®  Fahr.  per 
degree  of  latitude.  The  average  proportion 
between  Charleston,  8.  C,  and  Eastport,  Maine, 
is  equal  to  about  2°  of  temperature  for  each 
degree  of  latitude. 

In  approaching  south,  the  extremes  of  win- 
ter and  summer  grow  less,  and  the  seasons 
glide  more  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  At 
Fort  Snelling,  situated  in  the  excessive  climate 
of  the  west,  in  latitude  44^*53,  the  difference 
between  the  summer  and  winter  means  is,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  no  less  than  56°-60 ;  at 
Easlport,  Maine,  39°-15,  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
40°-76,  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  BO^-U,  at-  St.  Au- 
gustine, Florida,  20®,  whilst  at  Key  West,  it  is 
only  110-34, 

«  There  is,"  says  l?r.  Forry,  "  little  difference 
between  the  thermometrical  phenomena  pre- 
sented at  Key  West  and  the  Havana.  In  the 
West  India  islands,  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture near  the  sea  is  only  about  80°.  At  Bar- 
badoes,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons 
is — winter,  76°,  spring  79**,  summer  81°,  and 
autumn  80°.  The  temperature  is  remarkably 
uniform;  for  the  mean  annual  range  of  the 
thermometer,  even  in  the  most  excessive  of  the 
islands,  is  only  13°,  and  in  some  it  is  not  more 
than  4°.  Contrast  this  with  Hancock  Bar- 
racks, Maine,  which  gives  an  average  annual 
,  range  of  118°,  Fort  Snelling,  Iowa,  119°,  and 
Fort  Howard,  Wisconsin,  123°! 

«  The  peculiar  character  of  the  climate  of 
East  Florida,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  our 
more  northern  latitudes,  consists  less  in  the 
mean  annual  temperature  than  in  the  manner 
of  its  distribution  among  the  seasons.  At  Fort 
Snelling,  for  example,  the  mean  temperature 
of  winter  is  16°*95,  and  of  summer  72°'75, 
whilst  at  Fort  Brooke,  Tampa  Bay,  the  former 
is  64°-76,  and  the  latter  84°-25,  and  at  Key 
West,  70°-06,  and  81°-39.  Thus  though  the 
winter  at  Fort  Snelling  is  54°*10  colder  Uian  at 
Key  West,  yet  the  mean  temperature  of  sum- 
mer at  the  latter  is  only  8°«64  higher.  In  like 
manner,  although  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  Petite  Coquille,  Louisiana,  is  nearly  2° 
lower,  that  of  Augusta  arsenal,  Georgia,  nearly 
8°,  and  that  of  Fort  Gibson,  Arkansas,  upwards 
of  10°  lower  than  that  of  Fort  Brooke ;  yet  at 
all,  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  higher. 
Between  Fort  Snelling  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Fort  Brooke  and  Key  West  on  the  other,  the 
relative  distribution  of  temperature  stands 
thus : — Difference  between  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  summer  and  winter  at  the  former  66°*60, 
«Lnd  at  the  two  iatter  16°-49  and  11°*84;  dif- 
ference between  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
334 
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warmest  and  coldest  month,  61°*86  compared 
with  18°-66  and  14°-66 ;  difference  between  the 
mean  temperature  of  winter  and  spring,  30="S3 
to  8°-35  and  5°'99  ;  and  the  mean  difference  of 
successive  months,  10°-29  to  3°-09  and  2°'Ur 

A  comparison '  in  regard  to  equality  and 
mildness  of  climate  drawn  between  the  sea- 
sons of  Florida  and  those  of  the  most  faroure<l 
places  on  the  European  continent,  those  of 
Italy  and  southern  France,  results  generally  in 
favour  of  the  Florida  Peninsula.  At  Key  West 
the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  is  but  37^ 
See  table  of  monthly  mean  temperatures,  aoder 
the  head  of  Atmosphebk. 

CLIMATE,  CHANGES  OF.  The  question 
has  been  much  debated,  whether  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  crust  of  the  earth  or  of  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere  has  undergone  any  percepiible 
changes  since  the  earliest  records,  either  from 
the  efforts  of  man  in  clearing  away  foreMs 
draining  marshes,  cultivating  the  ground,  or 
other  causes.  La  Place  has  demonstrated  Ten- 
satisfactorily,  that  since  the  days  of  Uipparchus. 
an  astronomer  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who 
flourished  about  2000  years  a^o,  the  eanh  can- 
not have  become  a  single  degree  of  heat  warmer 
or  colder,  as  otherwise  the  sidereal  day  ma>t 
have  become  either  lengthened  or  shoneoe-i 
which  is  not  the  case. 

As  to  the  question  of  changes  in  atmospherij: 
temperature  affecting  the  seasons,  M.  Ara^o 
thinks  that  sufficient  proofs  exist  to  jastifr  ihs 
conclusion  that  in  Europe,  at  least,  a  sensMt 
elevation  of  the  annual  mean  temperature  has 
resulted  from  the  conquests  of  agricuiinre. 
The  thermometer  is  comparatively  a  modert 
instrument,  invented  by  Galileo  in  1590,  boi 
still  left  so  imperfect,  that  it  was  not  till  1700 
that  Fahrenheit  succeeded  in  improving  and 
rendering  it  a  correct  and  perfect  insirumeai 
It  is  evident  that  the  want  of  exact  instramenial 
observations  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
agricultural  improvements  must  render  it  ei- 
tremely  difficult  to  determine  with  any  preci- 
sion, what  changes  may  have  been  effected 
through  these  In  the  mean  tem])eratures  of  ibe 
year  or  particular  seasons.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  expression  of  his  belief  in  fhe 
changes  of  atmospheric  temperature,  M.Arago 
looks  to  America  for  the  necessary  data  by 
which  the  point  must  be  definitely  settled. 

"  Ancient  France,"  he  remarks,  "contrasted 
with  what  France  now  is,  presented  an  incom- 
parably greater  extent  of  forests;  mountains 
almost  entirely  covered  with  wood,  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  morasses,  without  number ;  riven> 
without  any  artificial  embankment  to  prevent 
their  overflow,  and  immense  districts,  which 
the  hands  of  the  husbandman  had  never 
touched.  Accordingly,  the  clearing  away  of 
the  vast  forests,  and  the  opening  of  extensive 
glades  in  those  that  remain ;  the  nearly  com- 
plete removal  of  all  stagnant  waters,  and  the 
cultivation  of  extensive  plains,  which  thus  art 
made  to  resemble  the  ttepes  of  Asia  and  A  me 
rica — these  are  among  the  principal  modifica- 
tions to  which  the  fair  face  of  France  has  beet 
subjected,  in  an  interval  of  some  hundreds  of 
years.  But  there  is  another  country  which :; 
undergolQg  these  same  modifications  at  ti^ 
present  day.     They   are    there    progressi^ 
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DBder  the  obsenration  of  an  enlightened  popa- 
lation;  ihey  are  advancing  with  aslonishin«f 
rapidity;  and  they  ought,  in  some  degree,  sud- 
dcflly  to  produce  the  meteorological  alterations 
which  many  ages  have  scarcely  rendered  ap- 
parfnt  io  our  old  continent  This  country  is 
Xcnh  America.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  clear- 
in?  the  coantry  affects  the  climate  there.  The 
re>ults  may  evidently  be  applied  to  the  ancient 
coa'Iiiion  of  our  own  countries,  and  we  shall 
find  that  we  may  thus  dispense  with  a  priori 
considerations  which,  in  a  subject  so  compli- 
cared,  w^onld  probably  have  misled  us." 

There  is  great  force  in  the  following  remarks 
of  Dr.  Forry,  and  the  facts  adduced  in  their 
sappiirt:— 

"Dense  forests  and  all  growing  vegetables 
dAabtless  lend  considerably  to  diminish  the 
temp<?ratare  of  summer,  by  affording  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  their  leaves,  and  pre- 
Tea:ing  the  calorific  rays  from  reaching  the 
ground.  It  is  a  fact  equally  well  known  that 
snow  lies  longer  in  forests  than  on  plains,  be- 
cao5e,  in  the  former  locality,  it  is  less  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun ;  and  hence,  the  win- 
ters, in  former  years,  may  have  been  longer 
and  more  uniform.  As  the  clearing  away  of 
Lhe  forest  causes  the  waters  to  evaporate  and 
the  soil  to  become  dry,  some  increase  in  the 
mean  summer  temperature,  diametrically  con- 
trary fo  the  opinion  of  Jefferson  and  others, 
nece^5arily  follows.  It  is  remarked  by  Um- 
freville  that,  at  Hudson's  Bay,  the  ground  in 
open  places  thaws  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  and 
in  the  woods  to  the  depth  only  of  two.  More- 
over, it  has  been  determined  by  thermometrical 
experiments  that  the  temperature  of  the  forest, 
ai  the  depth  of  twelve  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  is,  compared  with  an  adjacent 
^pen  field,  at  least  10°  lower,  during  the  sum- 
mer months;  whilst  no  difference  is  observable 
daring  the  season  of  winter. 

"It  may, therefore,  be  assumed,  that  although 
enltivaiion  of  the  soil  may  not  be  productive 
pf  a  sensible  change  in  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, yet  such  a  modification  in  the  distri- 
hoiioa  of  heat  among  the  seasons  may  be 
iad'jced  as  will  greatly  influence  vegetation." 

Bearing  upon  this  point.  Dr.  Forry  furnishes 
liable  exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  the 
atmospheric  temperature  at  Philadelphia,  at 
intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  (from 
1771  to  1824,)  which  shows  a  successive  de- 
crease in  the  mean  of  winter,  and  an  increase  in 
^15  means  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
«aole  year.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  in 
^se  e>tf mates  for  the  effects  of  increase  in  the 
^2?  of  the  city,  and  the  additional  shelter  in 
'^''^rjand  opportunity  of  accumulating  heat 
o  sammer  thus  afforded.  All  jowns  are  ob- 
5«rr€d  to  grow  warmer  as  they  extend  their 
liciiK  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  decline  in 
^^  aean  temperature  of  winter,  notwithstand- 
C'7  the  extension  of  the  city  limits,  we  must 
nfe.'  that  it  can  arise  from  no  other  cause  than 
a  waeral  diminution  in  the  winter  temperature 
^'a2hijai  the  coantry. 

Any  changes  in  the  climate  of  the  United 
States  as  yet  perceived,  are  very  far  from 
justifying  the  sanguine  calculations  indulged 
m  a  few  years  ago  by  a  writer  on  the  climate 


and  vegetation  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  Xorlh 
latitude,  who,  in  concluding  his  e^isay,  says: 

**  But  there  will  doubtless  be  an  amelioration 
in  this  particular,"  (severity  of  cold,)  "  when 
Canada  and  the  United  States  shall  become 
thickly  peopled  and  generally  cultivated.  In 
this  latitude,  then,  like  the  same  parallels  in 
Europe  at  present,  snow  and  ice  will  become 
rare  phenomena,  and  the  orange,  the  olive, 
and  other  vegetables  of  the  same  class,  now 
strangers  to  the  soil,  will  become  objects  of  the 
labour  and  solicitude  of  the  agriculturist." 

Had  this  writer  extended  his  inquiries  a 
little  further,  he  might  have  found  that  the 
region  of  Oregon,  lying  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  though  as  yet  in  a  primitive  stale 
of  nature,  has  a  climate  even  milder  than  that 
of  highly  cultivated  Europe  in  similar  lati- 
tudes. And  again,  China,  situated  precisely 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  sea,  though  long  since  sub- 
jected to  the  highest  state  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, possesses  a  winter  climate  as 
rigorous,  and  some  assert  even  more  so,  than 
that  of  the  United  States  in  similar  latitudes. 
See  table  of  mean  temperature  under  the  head 
Atmosphrrb,  page  126. 

CLIMATE,  INFLUENCE  OF,  ON  THE 
FRUITFULNES8  OF  PLANTS.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  a  topic  Of  natural 
history  of  great  interest  to  the  agriculturist, 
are  quoted  from  the  same  sensible  and  elo- 
quent American  writer,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made  under  the  head  of  the  Acclimatuto 
Priitcipls.  or  Plants. 

"The  cultivated  plants  yield  the  greatest 
products  near  the  northernmost  limit  in  which 
they  will  grow. 

"  I  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  this  fact, 
from  observing  the  productions  of  the  various 
plants,  which  are  cultivated  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing in  the  United  States.  The  following  instances 
will  go  far  to  establish  the  principle,  viz. : — 

"  The  cotton,  which  is  a  tropical  plant,  yields 
the  best  staple  and  surest  product  in  the  tem- 
perate latitudes.  The  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  taken  the  cotton  market 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  insects  within  the  tropics, 
but  principally  to  the  forcing  nature  of  a  verti- 
cal sun.  Such  a  degree  of  heat  developes  the 
plant  too  rapidly — runs  it  into  wood  and  foli- 
age, which  become  injuriously  luxuriant;  the 
consequence  is,  there  are  but  few  seed  pods, 
and  these  covered  with  a  thin  harsh  coat  of 
wool.  The  cotton  wool,  like  the  fur  of  animals, 
is,  perhaps,  designed  for  protection ;  and  will 
be  thick  and  fine  in  proportion  as  the  climate 
is  warm  or  cool.  Another  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  providence  of  the  Deity,  who  aims 
to  preserve  races  rather  than  individuals,  and 
multiplies  the  seeds  and  eyes  of  plants,  exactly 
as  there  is  danger  of  their  being  destroyed  by 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  or  other  causes. 
When,  therefore,  the  cares  and  labours  of  man 
counteract  the  destructive  tendency  of  the  cli- 
mate and  guaranty  their  preservation,  they 
are,  of  course,  more  available  and  abundant. 

"The  lint  plants,  flax,  hemp,  &c.,  are  culti- 
vated through  a  great  extent  of  latitude ,  but 
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their  bark,  in  the  southern  climates,  is  harsh 
and  brittle.  A  warm  climate  forces  these 
plants  80  rapidly  into  maturity,  that  the  lint 
does  not  acquire  either  consistency  or  tenacity. 
We  must  go  far  north  in  Europe,  even  to  the 
Baltic,  to  find  these  plants  in  perfection,  and 
their  products  very  merchantable.  Ireland  is 
rather  an  exception  as  to  latitude  ;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  is  so  effectually  counteracted 
there  by  moisture  and  exposure  to  the  sea  air, 
that  it  is  always  cool :  hence,  the  flax  and  po- 
tato arrive  at  such  perfection  in  that  region. 

"It  holds  equally  true  in  the  farinaceous 
plants.  Rice  is  a  tropical  plant ;  yet  Carolina 
and  Georgia  grow  the  finest  iv  the  world; 
heavier  grained,  better  filled,  and  more^  mer^ 
chantable,  than  any  imported  into  Europe  from 
the  Indies.  The  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies 
derive  their  subsistence  almost  exclusively 
from  rice ;  they  must  be  supposed,  therefore, 
to  cultivate  it  with  all  skill  and  care,  and  the 
best  contrivances  for  irrigation.  Such  is,  how- 
ever, the  forcing  nature  of  their  climate,  that 
the  plant  grows  too  rapidly,  and  dries  away 
before  the  grain  be  properly  filled.  Indian 
corn,  or  maize,  if  not  a  tropical  plant,  was  ori- 
ginally found  near  the  tropics ;  and  although  it 
now  occupies  a  wide  range,  it  produces  the 
heaviest  crops  near  the  northern  limit  of  its 
range.  In  the  West  Indies  it  rises  thirty  feet 
in  height ;  but  with  all  that  gigantic  size,  it 
produces  only  a  few  grains  on  the  bottom  of  a 
spongy  cob,  and  is  counted  on  only  as  rough 

grovender.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
tates,  it  reaches  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
will  produce  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  in  the 
rich  lands  of  Kentucky  and  the  Middle  States 
it  produces  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre'; 
but  in  New  York  and  New  England,  agricul- 
tural societies  have  actually  awarded  pre- 
miums for  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  collected  from  stalks  only  seven  feet 
high.  The  heats  of  a  southern  sun  devclope 
the  juices  of  this  plant  too  quickly.  They  run 
into  culm  and  blade,  to  the  neglect  of  the  seed, 
and  dry  away  before  fructification  becomes 
complete. 

"Wheat  is  a  more  certain  crop  in  New 
York,  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  and  in  the  Baltic  regions  of  Europe,  than 
in  the  south  either  of  Europe  or  America.  In 
the  north,  snows  accumulate,  and  not  only 
protect  it  from  the  winter  colds,  but  from  the 
weevil,  Hessian  fly,  and  other  insects  that  in- 
vade it ;  and  in  the  spring  it  is  not  forced  too 
rapidly  into  head,  without  time  to  mature  fully, 
and  concoct  its  farina. 

"  A  cold  climate  also  aids  the  manufacturing 
of  flour,  preserving  it  from  acidity,  and  ena- 
bles us  to  keep  it  long,  either  for  a  good  mar- 
ket, or  to  meet  scarcities  and  emergencies. 
Oats  grow  in  almost  every  country ;  but  it  is  in 
northern  regions  only,  or  very  moist  or  ele- 
vated tracts,  that  they  fill  with  farina  suitable 
for  human  sustenance.  Rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, millet,  and  other  culmiferous  plants, 
might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the  above  prin- 
ciple; for  all  their  habits  require  a  more 
northern  latitude  than  is  necessary  to  their 
mere  growth. 

"The  grasses  are  proverbially  in  perfection 
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only  in  northern  and  cool  regions,  although 
they.will  grow  everywhere.  It  ia  in  the  oorth 
alone  that  we  raise  animals  from*  meadovSf 
and  are  enabled  to  keep  them  fat,  and  in  good 
condition,  from  hay  and  grass  alone,  -wiihout 
grain.  It  is  there  the  grasses  acqaire  a  sticca- 
lence  and  consistency  enough,  not  only  to  ma- 
ture animals,  but  to  make  the  richest  butter 
and  cheese,  that  contribute  90  much  to  the  ' 
tables  of  the  luxurious.  The  grasses  which 
do,  often,  in  the  south,  grow  large  enough,  are 
without  richness  and  nutriment ;  in  hay.  they 
have  no  substance ;  and  when  green,  are  too 
washy  to  fatten  animals ;  the  consequence  is, 
most  animals  in  those  latitudes  browse  from 
necessity,  and  are  poor,  and  withoat  size  or 
beauty.  It  is  the  same  hot  stm  which  forces 
them  to  a  rapid  fructification,  before  they  have 
had  time  to  concoct  their  juices.  The  sugar- 
cane produces,  perhaps,  better  where  it  never 
seeds,  than  in  the  tropics ;  for  the  juices  will 
never  ripen  so  as  to  granulate,  until  checked 
by  frost  or  fructification.  In  the  tropics,  the 
cane  grows  twenty  months  before  the  juices 
ripen;  and  then  the  culm  has  contracted  a 
woody,  fibrous  quality,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  mills,  and  yields  bat 
little  jaice,  and  that  to  an  increased  eflbrt  In 
Louisiana  we  succeed  well  with  the  sugar 
culture ;  because,  while  the  culm  is  sacculeot 
and  tender,  a  white  frost  checks  the.growih, 
ripens  the  juices,  and  in  five  months  gives  as 
a  culm,  tender,  full  of  juice,  easy  to  press,  and 
yielding  much  grain  of  sugar.  When  Louisi- 
ana, therefore,  acquires  all  the  necessary  skill 
she  will  most  probably  grow  this  article 
cheaper  than  the  West  ladies. 

**  Tobacco  is  a  southern  plant,  but  there  it  is 
alurays  light  and  chafiy ;  and,  although  oAea 
well-flavoured,  it  never  gains  that  strong 
narcotic  quality  which  is  its  only  peculiar 
property,  unless  you  grow  it  as  far  north  as 
Virginia.  In  the  south,  the  heat  unfolds  its 
bud  or  gem  too  soon,  forces  into  full  expansion 
the  leaf,  and  drives  it  to  seed  before  the  narco- 
tic quality  can  be  properly  elaborated.  Wc 
may  assert  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all 
annual  plants,  that  neither  the  root,  nor  the 
leaf,  acquires  any  further  size  or  substance 
after  fructification. 

"The  tuberose,  bulbous,  and  other  roots, 
cultivated  for  human  and  animal  subsistence, 
are  similarly  afifected  by  climate,  and  manifest 
habits  in  corroboration  of  the  above  principle. 
The  Irish  potato,  although  from  or  near  the 
tropics,  will  not  come  to  perfection  but  in 
northern  or  cool  countries,  or  in  moist,  insular 
situations,  as  Ireland.  It  is  in  such  climates 
alone,  that  its  roots  acquire  a  farinaceous  con- 
sistence, and  have  size,  flavour,  and  nutriment 
enough  to  support,  in  the  eminent  way  in 
which  they  are  susceptible,  animal  life.  In 
the  south,  a  fisrcing  sun  brings  the  potato  to 
fructification  before  the  roots  fa^ve  Jiad  time  to 
attain  their  proper  size,  or  ripen  into  the  pro- 
per qualities  for  nourishment  In  Ireland  the 
plant  grows  slow,  through  a  long  and  coo. 
season,  giving  time  for  its  juices  to  be  e!abi> 
rated  and  properly  digested ;  hence  that  fim 
farina  and  flavour  which  characterizes  them. 
The  sweet  potato  produces  larger,  better  fia- 
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Toored,  and  more  nameroiis  roots  io  Carolina, 
▼here  it  nerer  flowers,  than  in  the  West  Indies. 
Iq  the  latter  place  this  plant  runs  wild,  covers 
the  whole  &ce  of  the  earth  with  its  vines,  and 
is  so  taken  ap  in  making  foliage,  that  the  root 
becomes  neglected,  and  is  small  and  woody. — 
In  order  to  have  the  onion  in  perfection,  it 
must  grow  throogh  two  years,  swelling  all  the 
time  its  bolbs.  hi  the  south,  however,  it  seeds 
in  one  year,  and  before  it  h^  made  much  bulb. 
Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes,  and 
other  roots,  are  equally  affected  by  a  hot  sun, 
and  scarcely  worth  cultivating  far  to  the  south. 
They  all  fructify  before  they  have  formed  per- 
fect roots,  and  make  foliage  at  the  expense  of 
their  bolbs ;  hence  they  wUl  always  be  articles 
of  commerce;  the  south  will  have  to  depend 
npon  the  north  for  them. 

"The  salad  plants  are  in  like  manner  af- 
fected by  climate,  and  give  further  proofs  of 
oor  assnmption.  Cabbages,  lettuces,  endive, 
cellery,  spinage,  plants  whose  leaves  only  are 
eat,  to  protect  their  germs  from  cold  (through 
a  kind  of  instinct),  wrap  them  ug  in  leaves, 
vhich  form  heads,  and  render  many  of  their 
other  parts  tender  and  crisp  for  use.  These 
leaves,  thos  protected,  are  not  only  tender,  but 
more  notritious,  because  their  growth  has  been 
slow  and  their  juices  well  digested.  In  the 
sooth,  a  relaxing  sun  lays  open  the  very  buds 
of  sQch  plants,  gives  a  toughness  and  thinness 
to  the  leaves,  and  they  are  too  unsubstantial 
for  animal  support,  because  of  such  quick  and 
rapid  developement 

"The  delicious  and  pulpy  fruits  are,  in  a 
«till  more  striking  way,  illustrative  of  our  prin- 
ciple. The  peach,  nectarine,  plum,  apple, 
cherry,  currant,  gooseberry,  apricot,  and  many 
oiher  such  families,  are  not  in  perfection  in 
the  south.  It  is  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Jersey,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
that  we  enjoy  them,  although,  originally,  they 
came  from  places  near  the  tropics.  The  peach 
of  the  CardUnas  is  full  of  larvae,  gum,  and 
im-Tts,  and  too  stringy  and  forced  to  be  juicy 
and  flavoured.  The  apple  of  the  south  is  too 
acerb  to  be  either  eaten  or  preserved.  The 
pbms,  apricots,  cherries,  currants,  goose- 
^rries,  Ac.,  will  not  even  mature  until  we  go 
ttr  north.  All  the  trees  which  bear  these  de- 
hcioQs  fruits  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  south, 
aake  much  foliage  and  wood,  with  but  little 
palp,  and  that  unsavoury.  The  kernel  in  the 
oae-seeded  fruit  seems  to  be  the  first  object  of 
i^stve  in  southern  climes:  that  becomes 
"rong,  oily,  and  enlarged ;  and  one  of  the 
peach  family  has  so  entirely  neglected  the 
P^'Pi  that  it  has  only  a  husky  matter  around 
t^e  kernel,  as  the  almond.  The  changeable- 
ae'ij  of  the  weather  in  the  south,  in  the  spring 
^sasoa,  throws  plants  off  their  guard ;  the 
frctsts  attendant  on  those  changes  destroy  the 
yoang  frail;  and  it  is  only  one  year  in  three 
that  the  crop  hits  at  alL  The  desiccated  or 
dried  stale  ot  these  fruits  enables  us  to  enjoy 
them  through  the  year;  but  in  the  south  their 
acidity  carries  them  into  fermentation  or  de- 
composition before  they  can  be  divested  of 
their  aqueous  parts.  The  climate  of  the  south 
is  equally  against  converting  them  into  cider, 
or  any  other  fennented  liquor,  because  the 
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heat  forces  their  compressed  juice  so  rapidly 
into  an  active  fermentation,  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  checked  until  it  passes  into  vinegar. 
For  the  same  reason  distillation  goes  on  badly 
in  hot  climates,  and  cannot  be  checked  long 
enough  at  the  proper  point  to  give  much  alco- 
hol: and  whether  we  aim  to  enjoy  the  delicious 
freshness  of  these  fruits  themselves,  sip  the 
nectarin  of  their  juices,  refresh  ourselves  with 
their  fermented  beverage,  stimulate  our  hearts 
with  their  brandies  and  cordials,  or  feast 
through  the  winter  upon  the  dried  or  preserved 
stores  of  their  fruits,  we  are  continually 
balked  by  the  severity  of  a  southern  climate, 
and  for  such  enjoyment  nmst  look  to  the  north. 

"The  melons  are  always  affected  by  too 
great  a  degree  of  heat,  even  though  their  vines 
flourish  so  much  in  southern  latitudes.  The 
forcing  sun  hurries  them  on  to  maturity  before 
they  have  attained  much  size,  or  acquired  that 
rich  saccharine  and  aromatic  flavour  for  which 
they  are  so  much  esteemed.  The  cantelope- 
meloh  will  rot,  or  have  its  sides  baked  by  a  hot 
sun,  before  it  is  fully  formed ;  and  the  water- 
melon is  always  woody,  dry,  and  devoid  of  its 
pecuUar  sweetness  and  richness  in  the  south. 
Vines  have  been  known  to  run  one  hundred 
feet,  and  bear  no  melon.  Ii  is  in  Philadelphia, 
and  its  nei^bourhood,  and  in  similar  latitudes, 
that  the  markets  are  loaded  with  delicious  me- 
lons of  all  sorts,  whose  flavour  so  much  refresh 
and  delight  us.  It  is  there,  near  their  northern 
limit,  that  we  cultivate  them  with  such  uniform 
success. 

^'The  orange,  strictly  a  tropical  plant,  is 
more  juicy,  la^e,  and  delicious,  at  St.  Augus- 
tine (Florida),  than  at  Havana ;  and  fruiterers, 
in  onier  to  recommend  an  orange,  will  say  that 
it  is  from  some  place  out  of  the  tropics.  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  pulp  of  the  orange  is 
spungy,  badly  filled  with  juice,  and  has  too 
much  of  a  forced  flavour  to  be  pleasant  The 
hot-house  forcers  of  Europe,  or  at  Rome,  an- 
ciently at  first  produced  bad  fruit ;  too  dry,  too 
small,  and. without  flavour ;  because  they  over- 
acted. They  have  lately  found  out  that  fact, 
and  now  the  productions  of  the  hot-houses  of 
London,  Paris,  dbc,  astonish  and  delight  us 
with  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  fruit 
They  have  found  out  that  gradual  and  uniform 
heat  is  the  desideratum ;  countervailing  the 
cold,  rather  than  imparting  much  heat  Fruit 
thus  produced  is  pronounced  better  than  any 
grown  in  the  natural  way,  however  perfect  the 
climate. 

"The  juices  of  the  grape  are  best  matured  for 
wine  near  the  northern  limit  of  their  growth.  On 
the  Rhine,  in  Hungary,  the  sides  of  the  Alps, 
and  in  other  elevated  or  northern  situations,  the 
wine  is  strongest,  richest,  and  most  esteemed. 
The  French  wines  rank  before  the  Spanish 
and  Italian ;  and  in  no  southern  country  of 
Europe  or  Africa,  except  Madeira,  where  ele- 
vation makes  the  difference,  is  the  wine  in 
much  repute.  The  grapes  of  France  are  more 
delicious  for  the  table  than  those  of  Spain  or 
Madeira.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  excess  offbeat  and  moisture  blights 
the  grape  to  such  an  extent  that  all  attenipts 
have  failed  in  its  cultivation.  The  grape-vine, 
however,  whether  wild  or  cultivated,  grows 
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there  very  luxuriantly.  The  vinous  fermenta- 
tion can  also  be  best  conducted  in  a  climate 
comparatively  cool ;  and  all  the  pressing,  fer- 
menting, and  distillation  of  the  juice  of  this 
delicate  fruit  can  be  safer  and  more  profitably 
managed  in  a  mild  region. 

."The  olive,  and  other  oleaginous  plants, 
yield  more  fruit,  of  a  richer  flavour,  and  can 
be  better  pi-essed,  and  the  oil  preserved,  in  a 
mild  climate.  In  France  the  tree  is  healthier, 
and  the  fruit  and  oil  better  than  in  Spain  or 
Italy ;  and  the  Barbary  States  are  known  to 
import  their  oil  from  France  and  Italy. 

*<  Many  other  plants  might  be  named,  whose 
habits  would  equally  support  our  position.  It 
is  presumed,  however,  that  enough  have  been 
cited  to  call  the  attention  of  philosophy  to  this 
curious  subject,  and  enable  us  to  give  proper 
attention  to  it,  in  all  the  practical  operations 
of  agricultural  pursuit.  Much  time  and  ex- 
pense might  be  saved,  and  profits  realized;  if 
this  were  more  generally  understood. 

"  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  southern  climes  forces  plants  to 
a  false  maturity,  runs  them  on  too  rapidly  to 
fructification,  and  renders  dry  and  woody  the 
culms,  stalks,  and  leaves  of  the  plants,  where 
these  parts  are  used.  Hence  the  chaffiness  of 
the  leaf,  the  dryness  of  the  ciilm,  the  lightness 
of  the  grain,  and  the  unsavoury,  spongy  quality 
of  the  pulp  of  the  plants  in  those  latitudes. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  fermenting  their  juices, 
distilling  their  essences,  and  preserving  for 
use  the  fruit,  juice,  or  blades  of  such  plants. 
The  prevalence  of  insects  is  another  bar  to  the 
prodactiveness  of  southern  plants:  swarms 
of  them  invade  and  strip  the  leaves,  bore  the 
fruit,  and  lead  to  blight  and  decomposition ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  the  labours  of  man 
have  rendered  plants  succulent,  and  their 
fruits  and  seeds  sweet  and  pleasant,  do  these 
insects  multiply  on  them,  devour  their  crops, 
and  defeat  the  objects  of  husbandry. 

**  The  labour  of  man  too  is  more  conserve^ 
tive  in  northern  climates,  because  his  arm  is 
better  nerved  for  exercise,  his  health  and 
spirits  more  buoyant;  and  instead  of  saying, 
•Go  and  work,'  he  says,  *Come  and  work;' 
treads  with  a  cheerful  heart  upon  his  own  soil, 
and  assists  in  the  caltivation,  collection,  and 
preservation  of  his  own  productions.  It  is  in 
temperate  climates  that  man  can  be  most  fami- 
liar with  nature ;  it  is  there  he  has  the  best 
opportunities  of  observing  the  guarantees 
which  nature  has  for  the  preservation  of  her 
animals  and  plants  against  the  devastation  of 
the  elements ;  he  sees  an  occasional  apparent 
neglect  of  individuals,  but  a  constant  parental 
care  of  races.  In  every  thing  he  sees  the  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  of  God." 

CLIMATURE.  A  word  sometimes  employ- 
ed  in  much  the  same  way  as  climate.  It  is  a 
term  made  use  of  by  some  agricultural  writers. 

CLOG  SHOES.  The  country  name  for 
wooden  shoes. 

CLOTBUR.    See  Comihox  Buhdock. 

CLOTHING.  In  horsemanship,  the  prac- 
tice of  covering  the  animals  with  cloths,  with 
the  view  of  keeping  them  healthy,  and  giving 
a  fine  coat. 

CLOTTED  or  CLOUTED  CREAM.  Under 
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j  the  head  of  Butthh,  the  process  of  making  this 
preparation  is  described;  but  as  the  subject  is 
one  of  particular  interest  to  the  American 
dairy,  the  following  more  detailed  account  is 
inserted,  taken  from  the  Library  of  Uatfvi  Knnt- 
Udgtj  2d  vol.  of  British  Hutbandry.  The  dairy- 
maids of  the  western  counties  of  England  think 
that  clouted  cream  furnishes  one-foiinh  more 
cream  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  p^oc^^s 
is  simply  this.  "  The  milk  while  warm  from 
the  cow  is  strained  into  either  large  shallov 
brass  pans,  well  tinned,  or  earthen  ones,  holdina: 
from  two  to  five  gallons,  in  which  should  be  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water.  This  is  thought 
to  prevent  the  milk  from  burning,  and  to  cause 
the  cream  to  be  more  completely  separated  and 
thrown  to  the  top. 

**  The  morning  meal  of  milk  stands  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  day ;  the  evening  meal  antil 
the  next  morning.  The  pans  are  now  sieadilr 
carried  to,  and  placed  over  a  clear,  slow  lire: 
if  of  charcoal,  or  over  a  stove,  the  cream  is 
not  so  apt  to  get  an  earthy  or  smoky  tasie  as 
when  the  milk  is  scalded  over  a  turf  or  wood 
fire.  The  heat  should  be  so  managed  as  not 
to  sufier  the  milk  to  boil,  or,  as  they  provin- 
cially  term  it,  *to  heave;'  as  that  would  injure 
the  cream. ,  The  criterion  of  its  being  scffi- 
ciently  scalded  is  a  very  nice  point ;  the  earthen 
pan,  having  its  bottom  much  smaller  than  the 
top  allows  this  pofnt  to  be  more  easily  ascer- 
tained ;  because  when  the  milk  is  snfficieoiiy 
scalded,  the  pan  throws  up  the  form  of  its  bot- 
tom on  the  surface  of  the  cream. 

•*The  brass  pan,  if  almost  as  big  at  the  bot- 
tom as  at  the  top,  gives  no  criterion  to  jadge 
by,  but  the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  5or- 
face  of  the  cream,  the  wrinkles  upon  which 
become  smaller  and  the  texture  somewhat 
leathery.  In  summer,  it  must  be  observed,  the 
process  of  scalding  ought  to  be  quicker  than 
in  the  winter,  as  in  very  hot  weather,  if  the 
milk  should  be  kept  over  too  slow  a  £re,  it 
would  be  apt  to  run  or  curdle. 

"This  process  being  finished,  the  pans  are 
carefully  returned  to  the  dairy;  and  should  it 
be  the  summer  season,  they  are  placed  in  the 
coolest  situation ;   if  on  stone  floors  or  slate 
benches,  the  better;  but  should  it  be  the  winter 
season,  the  heat  should  rather  be  retained,  by 
putting  a  slight  covering  over  the  pans,  as 
cooling  too  suddenly  causes  the  cream  to  be 
thin,  and  consequently  yield  less  butler :  the 
mode  of  making  which  is  this:  The  cream 
should,  in  hot  weather,  be  made  into  butter  the 
next  day ;  but  in  winter  it  is  thought  better  to 
let  the  cream  remain  one  day  longer  on  the 
milk.    The  cream,  being  collected  from  the 
pans,  is  put  into  wooden  bowls,  which  should 
be  first  rinsed  with  scalding,  then  with  cold 
water.    It  is  now  briskly  stirred  round  one 
way,  Vith  a  nicely  cleaned  hand,  which  roiiit 
have  also  been  washed  in  hot  <tid  then  in  cold 
water,  for  these  alternate  warm  and  cold  aWn- 
tions  of  bowl  and  hand  are  not  only  for  the 
I  sake  of  cleanliness,  but  to  prevent  the  butter 
'  from  sticking  to  either. 

"The  cream  being  thus  agitated,  quickly 
assumes  the  consistence  of  butter,  the  milk^ 
part  now  readily  separates,  and  bein:r  p-inr^tf 
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d,  the  better  is  vashed  and  pressed  in  several 
cold  waiers;  a  little  salt  is  added  to  season  it ; 
aodthen  it  is  veil  beaten  on  a  wooden  trencher 
until  the  milky  and  watery  parts  are  separated, 
vlwD  it  is  finally  formed  into  prints  for  the 
markets."    {Sum  of  Comwally  p.  141.) 

"If  the  quantity  of  cream  be  considerable, 
(lie  cream  will  be  an  inch  or  more  thick  upon 
liie  surface,  and  it  is  then  divided  into  sqnares 
and  taken  off.  The  remaining  milk,  however, 
contains  little  besides  the  watery  particles  in 
it5  original  composition."  (Complete  Grazier, 
tilth  tdition^^W,) 

CLOUT.  An  iron  plate  put  on  the  axletree 
of  a  cart  or  other  carriage. 

CLOVER.  One  of  the  most  valuable  spe- 
cies of  the  artificial  grasses,  of  which  there  arc 
several  varieties,  all  too  well  known  to  need  a 
particular  description.  1.  White  clover,  white 
)refoil,orDnich  clover  (Trifolium  repent),  grow- 
in?  on  almost  aU  soils  and  situations.  PI.  8,  a. 
2.  Perennial  red  clover  (T. pratense  perenne)  bi 
is  found  wild  near  Wainfleet,  and  in  other  rich 
natural  English  pastures.  3.  Marl  clover,  cow 
pass  (T.medmm),  c;  when  in  flower  it  yielded 
Sinclair  per  acre,  from  a  rich  black  loam, 
20,418  lbs.;  of  nutritive  matter,  717  lbs.  4. 
LonR-rooted  clover  (T.  maarohizum,)  k;  a  rich 
clayejloam  yielded  of  this  grass  when  flower- 
m?,  74,868  lbs. ;  of  nutritive  matter,  2,924  lbs. 
6.  Crimson  clover  (r.  tneamatum),  f,  6.  Egyp- 
tian clover  {T.  akxandrmum) ;  see  Quart.  Jowm. 
fi/^.roLii.  p.729.  These  grasses  contain 
the  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime ;  hence  peat, 
vood  ashes,  and  gypsum  (see  these  heads) 
are  fonnd  to  be  excellent  dressings  for  this 
crop,  and  have  in  many  cases  succeeded  in 
^o^ating  cheer-nck  lands. 

The  creeping  white  clover  is  a  perennial 
•jOmmon  to  Europe  and  America,  growing  in 
the  United  States  spontaneously  in  pastures, 
meadows,  and  upon  woodlands,  to  the  height 
of  from  4  to  12  inches.  The  soil  is  so  full  of 
fte  seeds  that  the  plant  springs  up  wherever 
^d  whenever  circumstances  are  favourable 
to  Its  germination;  and  hence,  when  the  season 
"good,  it  often  furnishes  a  fine  fall  pasture 
wT  other  grasses  have  almost  disappeared. 
^otigh  rarely  ^jultivated  in  the  United  States, 
jl  IS  esteemed  an  excellent  pasture  at  least  in 
*«  Middle  and  Northern  States,  where  it  is 
Retimes  sown  with  timothy  and  other  grass 
for  a  regular  bay  crop.  Mr.  Eliott  speaks  un- 
wTcurably  of  ii  in  the  South.  There  is  rather 
®oi«  difficulty  in  saving  the  seed  of  white  clo- 
^tJttn  of  the  common  red,  and  hence  the 
*f«4of  the  former  sells  for  at  least  double  the 
1^  of  the  latter. 

"^  yellow  or  shamrock  clover  (TrifoUum 
^**w4*i!«),  Plate  10,  d,  is  an  annual,  not  very 
J-fflaon  in  the  United  States,  but  found  in  the 
*«Qc  Slates  in  dry,  sandy  soils,  blooming  its 
^iiow  flowers  from  May  to  August.  The*  stem 
'  ironi  3  to  8  inches  long,  sometimes  trailing, 
il^  n«arly  erect  It  is  a  foreigner,  and 
"gradually  extending  itsel£ 

f5*5'*nwion  red  clover  is  extensively  culti- 
J*w  m  Ae  United  States,  sometimes  alone, 
woetimes  with  other  grasses.  With  timothy 
«  Biaies  hay  of  a  very  superior  kind,  especially 
lOTneat  cattle.  The  seed  is  uauaUy  sown  with 


I  winter  wheat  or  other  grain  crops,  late  in  Feb- 
I  ruary  or  early  in  March,  whilst  the  ground  is 
still  subject  to  freezing  and  thawing,  and  the 
seed  can  thus  gain  admission  into  the  soil.  Or 
it  may  be  sown  with  the  oat  or  other  spring  or 
summer  crop,  in  which  case,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  harrowed  in,  it  can  generally 
be  sown  with  even  greater  success  than  when 
put  with  a 'crop  of  winter  grain.  Too  little 
seed  is  generally  applied,  and  the  best  quantity 
is  from  10  to  12  or  14  lbs.  per  acre.  The  bushel 
weighs  about  60  to  64  lbs.,  very  nearly  the 
same  weight  with  good  wheat. 

Glover  is  frequently  turned  under  in  the  fall 
to  enrich  the  ground  preparatory  to  a  crop  of 
wheat,  or  in  the  ensuing  spring  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indian  corn.  Some  persons  think  the 
best  time  for  turning  down  clover  is  in  the 
rankest  and  most  succulent  stage  of  its  growth, 
whilst  others  maintain  that  it  is  best  to  leave 
it  to  the  period  of  its  decline,  when  its  extract- 
ive matter  is  most  abundant  This  last  plan 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  most  if  not  all  cases, 
and  this  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  results  of 
actual  experiments.  Being  a  biennial  plant, 
clover  of  course  leaves  the  field  after  the  se- 
cond year,  unless  allowed  to  seed  itself.  When 
timothy  has  been  sown  with  it,  this  perennial 
grass  then  obtains  exclusive  possession  of  the 
field,  where  it  is  generally  allowed  to  remain 
two  or  more  years  longer,  affording  the  richest 
of  all  kinds  of  hay  for  horses,  although  for  neat 
cattle  the  mixture  of  red  clover  and  timothy  is 
generally  preferred. 

Clover  hay,  when  fed  unmixed  to  horses, 
often  produces  a  cough.  This  can  always  be 
removed  by  substituting  timothy  for  a  few 
weeks,  after  which  the  feed  may  consist  of 
half  clover  and  half  timothy,  with  little  or  no 
danger  of  producing  cough.  Experience  has 
shown  that  when  the  clover  hay  is  fed  from 
large  troughs  or  gangers  instead  of  racks 
above  the  head,  horses  escape  the  cough. 
Many  of  the  most  careful  farmers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  entirely  excluded  racks  from  their 
barns  and  stables,  and  substituted  mangers  or 
large  troughs. 

Clover,  by  which  is  understood  the  common 
red  clover  (trifolium  praterue},  is  of  immense 
importance  in  the  improved  system  of  Ameri- 
can husbandry,  taking  the  place  of  almost 
every  other  kind  of  ameliorating  crop.  Its  tap 
roots  penetrate  and  loosen  the  soil,  whilst  the 
leaves  and  stems  produce  abundance  of  nutri- 
tious food  for  the  farm  stock ;  and  both  roots 
and  stems,  when  thrned  under  by  the  plough^ 
are  extremely  enriching  to  the  soil.  The  first 
year's  growth  of  clover  is  sometimes  mown 
for  hay  «nd  sometknes  pastured,  whilst  the 
second  <^bps  are  devoted  to  hay  and  furnish- 
ing seedi*^  When  the  second  crop  is  pastured 
in  spring,  the  stock  must  not  be  turned  on  be- 
fore the  ground  has  become  so  firm  that  hoofs 
will  not  sink  into  the  sod,  nor  until  the  growth 
is  such  as  to  enable  the  cattle  to  thrive.  The 
pasturage  may  be  continued  from  the  middle 
of  April  or  first  of  May  for  about  six  weeks, 
when  the  cattle  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
second  crop  allowed  to  go  to  seed  for  saving. 
Some  farmers  think  that  the  closer  the  first 
growth  of  the  second  season  is  cut  or  cropped 
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the  better.  By  man^,  mowing  the  first  crop  is 
considered  preferable  to  grazing  it,  since  the 
scythe  takes  off  weeds  which  cattle  would 
leave. 

In  the  humid  climate  of  England  it  is  often 
difficult  to  cure  the.  clover  properly  after  it  is 
cut:  But  in  the  Upited  States  the  greater  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  renders  it  much  more 
easy  to  save  the  crop,  and  consequently  the 
practice  of  mixing  it,  layer  upon  layer,  with 
dry  wheat  straw,  Ac,  may  generally  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  saving  clover,  the  object  to 
be  obtained  is  to  cure  the  hay  in  the  duapett 
and  but  manner. 

"  The  common  practice  of  spreading  clover 
Jiay  from  the  swath,"  says  Bnel-,  **  causes  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  to  dry  and  crumble  before 
the  haulm  or  stems  are  sufficiently  cured.  Thus 
either  the  finer  parts  of  the  hay  are  lost,  or  the 
crop  is  housed  with  so  much  moisture  as  xto 
cause  it  to  heat,  and  often  to  spoil.  Clover 
.  should  only  be  spread  when  it  haJs  become  wet 
with  rain  in  the  swath,  and  should  be  gathered 
-  again  before  the  leaves  dry  and  crumble.  Both 
these  evils  may  be  avoided,  and  labour  saved 
withal,  by  curing'  the  grass  wholly  in  swath 
and  cock.  After  experiencing  the  serious  dis- 
advantages of  the  old  method,  I  adopted  the 
one  I  am  about  to  recommend,  and  have  pur- 
sued it  satisfactorily  ten  or  a  do2en  years.  My 
prac.tice  has  been  to  leave  the  clojrer  to  wilt  in 
the  swath,  and,  when  'partially  dried,  either  to 
turn  the  swaths  or  to  make  grass-cocks  the 
same  day,  so  as  to  secure  the  dried  portions 
from  the  dew.  That  which  is  not  put  into 
cocks  the  first  day  is  thus  secured  the  second 
day,  or  as  soon  as  it  has  become  partially 
dried.  Thes.e  grass-cocks  are  permitted  to 
stand  one,  two,  or  three  days,  according  as  the 
weather  is,  and  as  the  curing  process  has  pro-, 
gressed,  when  they  are  opened  at  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  on  a  fair  day,  the  hay  again  turned 
over  between  eleven  and  three,  and,  soon  after 
turning,  gathered  for  the  cart.  Thus  cured,  the 
hay  is  perfectly  bright  and  sweet,  and  hardly  a 
blossom  or  leaf  is  wasted.  Some  care  is  required 
in  making  the  cocks.  The  grass  is  collected 
with  forks  and  placed  on  dry  groutid  between 
the  swaths,  in  as  small  a  conap^s  as  conve- 
nient at  the  base,  say  two  or  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  rising  in  a  cone  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet 

"The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  curing  clo- 
Tcr  are, 

**  1.  The  labour  of  spreading  from  the  swath 
is  saved. 

**  2.  The  labour  of  the  hand-rake  is  abridged, 
or  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  if  the  horse- 
rake  is  used  to  glean  the  field  when  the  hay  is 
taken  off,  the  forks  sufficing  to  collect  it  tole- 
rably clean  in  the  cocking  process. 

"  3.  It  prevents,  in  a  great  measure,  injury 
from  dew  and  rain ;  for  these  cocks,  if  rightly 
constructed  (not  by  rolling),  will  sustain  a  rain 
of  some  days— that  is,  they  have  done  this  with 
me— without  heating  or  becoming  more  thui 
superficially  wet. 

"4.  Clover  hay  made  in  this  way  may  al- 
most invariably  be  hoiised  in  good  condition ; 
and  if  rain  falls  after  the  grass  is  mown,  the 
quality  of  the  hay  is  infinitely  superior  in 
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cocks  to  what  it  would  be  under  Ae  old  pro- 
cess of  curing."  (Cubivaior.) 

Many  prefer  mowing  the  dlover  before  it 
gets  very  ripe,  as  then  so  much  of  the  seed 
would  not  be  shaken  off  during  the  processes 
of  curing,  removing,  &c.  As  the  hay  of  the 
seed-crop  is  seldom  considered  of  much  value 
except  for  litter  and  manure,  it  is  frequently 
left  long  in  the  field  to  become  thoroughly  dry, 
so  as  to  insure  it  against  heating  in  the  mov 
or  stack,  as  this  would  be  far  more  injurious 
to  the  seed  than  exposure  to  weather. 

Besides  mowing  the  seed  crop  in  the  usual 
manner  for  hay,  several  other  methods  hare 
been  devised.  The  one  most  commonly  re- 
sorted to  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  employment 
of  a  scythe  and  cradle  to  cut  oflf  the  heads, 
which  are  caught  by  a  kind  of  bag  attached 
to  the  lower  fingers,  the  rest  being  removed. 
Or  the  upper  fingers  being  removed,  the  lower 
ones  may  be  placed  sufficiently  close  po  catch 
^he  headls.  « 

Among  other  contrivances  which  have  been 
devised  for  gathering  the  heads  in  the  field, 
one  originally  described  by  Mr.  L'Homidieu, 
and  since  modified,  is  simple,  cheap,  and  has 
been  found  very  effectual.  A  description  of 
the  original  tnachine,  illustrated  with  a  cut, 
may  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  CvUi- 
vator.  It  consists  of  an  open  box  about  four 
feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  three  feet  high 
on  the  sides.  To  the  fore  part,  which  is  open, 
fingers  are  fixed  at  the  bottom,  somewhat  Ukt 
those  of  a  wheat  cradle,  (or  lai^e  points  may 
be  substituted  resembling  saw-teeth  or  a  comb}; 
these  fingers  or  jagged  points  are  about  thir- 
teen inches  long,  and  so  arranged  as  to  catch 
and  tear  off  between  them  the  heads  from  the 
•clover  stems,  which  are  thrown  back  into  the 
box  as  the  horse  advances.  This  box  is  fixed 
on  an  axletree  provided  with  low  wheels  six- 
teen inches  in  diameter.  Two  shafts,  each 
four  feet  four  inches  long,  are  attached  to  the 
axletree  between  the  wheels  and  sides  of  the 
box.  At  the  back  part  of  the  box,  which  is 
closed,  there  are  two  handles  three  feet  lon^ 
and  twenty  inches  apart,  resembling  those  of 
the  wheelbarrow.  The  machine  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  scraper,  supposing  this  placed  on 
low  wheels,  and  to  have  high  sides.  The 
driver,  by  means  of  the  handles,  raises  or 
loweif  the  fore  part  of  the  box,  the  notched 
bottom  or  fingers  of  which  catch  and  tear  off 
the  clover  heads.  As  often  as-  the  box  gets 
filled  with  these  it  is  emptied,  and  the  horse 
moves  on  as  before. 

This  machine  has  been  advantageously  mo- 
dified, especially  by  Mr.  James  L.  Bowman,  of 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  who,  finding  the 
wheels  of  the  original  contrivance  too  high, 
substituted  runners  of  three-inch  scantling. 
These  runners,  he  says,  ought  to  be  about  two 
inches  deeper  behind  than  before,  so  as  to  ele- 
vate that  part  of  the  box,  and  give  the  teeth  a 
depression  towards  the  ground.  The  teeth 
ought  to  be  left  flat  on  the  top,  and  the  ed^^ 
msule  sharp;  underneath  they  should  be  bevelle<- 
dovetail  fashion.  Though  wood  will  ansirf: 
for  these,  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  hav^ 
them  made  of  iron,  shaped  like  dirk  blades 
Mr.  Bowman  also  thinks  the  box  should  k 
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Dade  larger  than  that  described,  say  six  feet 
wide  and  fire  deep,  as  one  of  such  a  size  can 
easily  be  draini  by  a  single  horse,  and  would 
do  more  work.  With  the  machine  as  modified 
by  him,  Mr.  B.  says  the  clover  heads  may  be 
gathered  cleaoer  and  in  half  the  time  that 
Toald  hare  been  required  to  mow  and  save 
the  hay.  He  sums  up  the  advantages  of  em- 
ploying the  machine  as  follows : — ♦*  1st  The 
stalks  are  all  left  on  the  ground  to  benefit  the 
laad.  2d.  The  beads  are  immediately  taken 
'.0  the  barn,  ready  for  the  hulling  machine, 
TitboQt  the  delay  and  labour  of  separating  the 
heads  from  (he  stalks  by  flails  or  tramping. 
3d.  A  man  with  a  horse  can  strip  double  the 
quantity  in  a  day  that  he  could  cut  4th.>  The 
seed  is  better,  inasmuch  as  the  heads  are  taken 
to  the  barn  and  secuced  front  the  weather,  the 
dunpne^  of  which  frequently  causes  them  to 
«pn)itf  when  exposed  to  the  usual  rotting  pro- 
cess, as  it  is  termed.  For  the  use  of  this  map 
chine  the  clorer  ought  to  be  permitted  to  get 
/«%  r^,  and  if  the  spaces  between  the  teeth 
become  clogged,  they  can  quickly  be  freed  by 
a  sharp  spade  or  shovel,  which  the  operator 
has  with  him  in  shovelling  the  heads  to  the 
back  of  the  box.** 

In  getting  the  seed  from  the  heads,  it  has 
been  common  to  employ  the  flail,  and  to  clear 
it  from  the  husk  and  chafl*  recourse  has  been 
had  to  a  clover-mill,  worked  either  by  water, 
steam,  or  horse-power.  A  clover-mill  adapted 
to  horse-power,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
portable,  has  been  patented  by  Rittenhouse  i, 
Ca,  and  is  much  used  in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States,  where  the  average  product  of 
seed  per  acre  is  four  or  five  bushels.  The 
co^t  of  the  mill  is  about  $60. 

The  old  method  of  thrashing  out  ciover  seed  by 
the  dail  or  by  the  tramping  of  horses  has  been  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  very  tedious  and  disagreea- 
ble, so  much  so,  indeed^  as  to  have  discouraged 
most  farmers  from  attempting  to  gather  the  seed 
ai  alL  Those  who  were  within  the  vicinity  of 
cloTcr-mills  conveyed  the  seed  in  the  hull  to 
them  to  have  it  separated  and  cleaned*  This 
Tas  costly  and  troublesome,  and  the  refuse 
Tas  lost  to  the  farmer.  Of  latter  time  the  in- 
trodnction  of  thrashing  machines  has  obviated 
all  difficulty  of  this  kind,  and  farmers  can  now 
thrash  out  their  clover  seed  with  nearly  the 
same  expedition  tl^at  they  thrash  their  grain. 
The  dried  clover  stalks  and  heads  are  put 
thro^h  the  machine  in  the  same  manner  as 
vheat ;  a  proper  sifler  separates  the  stems  from 
the  heads,  when,  by  introducing  an  additional 
^*t  of  teeth  into  the  machine  to  work  closer, 
the  heads  or  chaff  are  again  put  through  the 
aachiie,  by  which  process  the  seed  is  shelled 
from  the  hull  with  great  expedition  and  very 
effectnalSy,  when  it  is  cleaned  by  the  fan  in  the 
nsnal  manner.  Many  of  the  thrashing  ma- 
chines now  in  use  have  been  constructed  with 
the  additional  set  of  teeth  for  this  purpose,  and 
u  they  were  all  thus  supplied,  it  would  be  a 
roeaa?  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  clo- 
ver for  seed  on  a  much  more  extended  scale, 
cheapen  the  article,  and  promote  the  sowing 
of  It  more  extensively  and  thicker  than  is  often 
done,  by  which  fewer  bald  places  would  be 
seen  in  the  fields,  and  the  stalks  would  ^ot  be 


so  gross  and  succulent,  and  the  hay  and  pas- 
ture would  be  sweeter  and  better  and  in  greater 
abundance'  than  when  it  stands  thin  on  the 
ground.  {Sindaii's  Hort.  Gram, ;  Quart,  Joum, 
€fJigr,  vol.  xi.  p.  249;  "On  turning  the  second 
crop  of  Clover ;"  Cam.  to  Board  of  jigr,  voU  iv. 
p.  197 ;  DavyA 

CLOVER,  BOKARA.  See  MBLiiLorrs  Alba. 
CLOVER  BOX.  A  contrivance  for  sowing 
clover  seed,  of  very  simple  construction*  easily 
made  and  at  trifling  expense,  was  invented  by 
the  late  Mr.  Bordley,  of  Maryland.  It  is  called 
the  Clover  boXf  and  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  it  is  in  general  use.  It  not  only  scat^ 
ters  the  seed  over  the  ground  with  entire  cer- 
tainty and  equality,  but  makes  a  much  less 
quantity  answer  than  is  usually  required  in  the 
old  process  of  sowing  broadcast  It  is  stated 
that,  **  by  the  use  of  this  box,  one  bushel  has 
seeded  fifteen  acres,  the  clover  well  set,  the 
plants  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  the  whole 
field  evenly  seeded. 

"The  box  is  eight  or  ten  feel  in  length,  about 
four  inches  in  breadth,  divided  into  partitions 
of  six  inches  long.  In  the  bottom  of  each 
partition  is  an  opening  of  about  three  inches 
square,  in  which  is  inserted  a  piece  of  tin, 
parchment,  or  stiff  paper,  perforated  with  a 
number  of  holes  of  sufficient  size  for  the  clo- 
ver seed  to  pass  freely  through. 

"The  seed  is  placed  in  each  partition.  To 
the  box  is  affixed  a  strap,  which  is  passed  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  sower,  and,  carrying  the 
box  before  him,  he  walks  over  the  field,  agitat- 
ing the  box  by  his  hand  if  it  requires  more 
movement  than  it  receives  from  his  walk.  In 
this  manner  the  seed  is  equally  distributed  over 
all  the  ground. 

"  A  very  thin  piece  of  board  may  be  hooked 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  to  prevent  the  seed 
dropping  out  before  the  sowing  commences. 
The  box  may  be  made  of  light  cedar,  and  not 
weigh  more  than  six  or  eight  pounds  without 
the  seed."    See  Jm,  Farmer^  vol.  ii.  p.  "60. 

CLOVER,  STONE  (Trifolwmarvefue),We\sh 
clover,  Rabbit-foot.  This  is  frequent  m  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Middle  States,  on  sandy, 
barren  fields.  Though  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  America,  it  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  a  worthless  plant,  and  indicative 
of  careless  farming.   (Flor,  Ce$tric,) 

CLUB  GRASS  (Corytuphorw),  An  unin- 
teresting species  of  grass,  requiring  only  to  be 
sown  in  common  soil.  The  last  articulation 
o^  the  jointed  beard  is  club-shaped,  whence  its 
name. 

CLUB  MOSS  (Lycopodium,  from  x««oc  a 
wolf,  and  m!ut  a  foot,  because  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  roots).  This  moss  grows  abun- 
dantly on  mountainous  heaths  or  stony  moors; 
some  of  the  species,  which  are  numerous,  reach 
to  a  foot  high,  in  watery,  healthy,  mountainous 
situations.  The  seeds  are  often  highly  inflam- 
mable, like  powdered  sulphur.  The  hardy 
species  of  club  moss  require  to  be  cultivated 
in  peat  soil,  in  a  moist  situation ;  some  of  them 
succeed  in  pots  of  water.  They  are  readily  in- 
creased by  suckers. 

The  planed  or  flatted  lycopodium  grows  in 
the  United  States,  in  woods  and  thickets.    It  is 
the  well-known  trailing  vatiety  so  often  col- 
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lected  as  an  ornamental  evergreen,  to  be  hung ' 
in  festoons  around  churches,  ball-rooms,  mir- 
•  rors,  picture-frames,  &c.     (Flora  Cestriea.) 

CLUB  RUSH.    See  Rush.  ' 

CLUMP  (Ger,  klump).  A  number  of  shrubs 
or  trees  growing  together.  j 

CLUSTER-GRAPE.  The  small  black  or 
currant  grape.    See  Vikb, 

CLUSTER-SOWING.  That  method  of  sow- 
ing grain,  in  which  a  number  of  corns  are 
placed  together. 

CLYSTER.    See  GLTSTca. 
,    COAGULATION  (Lat.  coagiilatio\    A  term 
signifying  that  chemical  change  wnich  takes 
place  when  a  fluid,  or  some  part  of  it,  is  ren- 
dered more  or  less  solid. 

COAGULUM.  A  term  applied  to  the  curdled 
concretion  formed  by  the  mixture  of  two 
liquors.    It  sometimes  also  means  rennet 

COB.  A  kind  of  wicker  basket,  made  so  as 
to  be  carried  on  the  arm.  Hence  a  seed-cob, 
or  seed-lip,  is  a  basket  for  sowing  from.  Cob 
was  formerly  the  name  for  a  spider,  hence  we 
have  cobweb.  Cob  is  also  applied  provincially 
in  England  to  a  round  sort  of  stone,  to  a  mud 
wall,  and  sometimes  to  a  particular  kind  of 
horse.  In  the  United  States  it  Is  the  common 
name  given  to  ihat  portion  of  the  ear  of  In- 
dian com  to  which  the  grains  are  attached. 
When  burned,  corn-cobs  yield  a  large  propor- 
tion of  potash. 

COBBLE.  A  provincial  term  for  a  round 
sort  of  stone  found  in  the  fields.  It  also  signi- 
fies a  small  kind  of  fishing-boat. 

COBBLE-TREES.  A  sort  of  double  swingle- 
trees,  whippins,  or  splinter-bars. 

COCCIFEROUS  PLANTS  (from  «aiw, 
and  fero  to  bear).  Such  plants  or  trees  as  af- 
ford nutrition  to,  and  a  habitation  for,  the  insect 
called  a  coccus. 

COCCUS.  A  genus  of  insects  frequenting 
certain  plants.  Naturalists  enumerate  more 
than  twenty  species.  Among  these  are  the 
cochineal  insect  of  the  tropicsd  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  scarlet-grain  of  Poland  {Coccus 
polowicus)  which  thrives  only  in  cold  climates. 
This  last  is  sometimes  called  the  Cochineal  of 
the  North,  and  is  collected  in  great  abundance 
for  the  use  of  dyers,  from  the  roots  of  the 
polygonum  cocciferum.  It  is  much  inferior  to  the 
American  cochineal. 

Some  interesting  information  relative  to  in- 
sects of  the  Coccus  family  may  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Babk-Lice. 

COCCULUS INDICUS,  or  INDIAN  BERRY, 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Menispermum  cocculus^  a  large 
tree,  which  grows  upon  the  coasts  of  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  dec.  The  fruit  is  blackish,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  large  pea.  It  owes  its  narcotic  and 
poisonous  qualities  to  the  vegeto-alkaline  che- 
mical principle  called  picroloxia,  of  which  it 
contains  about  one-fiOieth  part  of  its  weight 
It  is  sometimes  thrown  into  waters  to  intoxi- 
cate or  kill  fishes ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  to  increase  the  inebriating  qualities 
of  ale  or  beer.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  is  pro- 
hibited by  act  of  Parliament,  under  a  penalty 
of  200/.  upon  the  brewer,  and  5002.  upon  the 
seller  of  the  drug. 

COCHINEAL.  An  American  insect  greatly 

alued  on  account  of  its'  use  in  dying  crimson, 
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scarlet,  &c.,  and  preparing  carmine.  When 
first  discovered  it  was  taken  to  Europe  as  a 
seed,  but  was  proved  by  the  obsenrations  of 
Lewenhoeck  to  be  an  insect,  being  the  female 
of  that  species  of  shield-louse,  or  comw,  disco- 
vered in  Mexico,  so  long  ago  as  1518.  It  is 
brought  to  us  from  Mexico,  where  the  animal 
lives  upon  the  cactus  opuntia  or  nopal  Tvo 
sorts  of  cochineal  are  gathered — ^ihc  wild,  from 
the  woods,  called  by  the  Spanish  name  grtiua 
silvestra ;  and  the  cultivated,  or  the  grana  fina, 
termed  also  mettequtf  from  the  name  of  a  Mexi- 
can province.  The  first  is  smaller,  and  co- 
vered with  a  cottony  down,  which  increases  its 
bulk  with  a  matter  useless  in  dyeing ;  it  jield^, 
therefore,  in  equal  weight,  much  less  colour, 
and  is  of  inferior  price  to  that  of  the  fine  cochi- 
neal. But  these  disadvantages  are  compen- 
sated in  some  measure  to  the  growers  by  iis 
being  reared  more  easily  and  less  expensively; 
partly  by  the  efifect  of  its  down,  which  enables 
it  better  to  resist  rains  and  storms. 
.  The  wild  cochineal,  when  it  is  bred  upoa 
the  field  nopal,  loses  in  part  the  tenacity  aod 
quantity  of  its  cotton,  and  acquires  a  size 
double  of  what  it  has  on  the  wild  opnntias.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  im- 
proved by  persevering  care  in  the  rearing  of 
it,  when  it  will  approach  more  and  more  to  fine 
cochineaL 

The  fine  cochineal,  when  well  dried  and  well 
preserved,  should  have  a  gray  colour,  border- 
ing on  purple.  The  gray  is  owing  to  the  por- 
der,  which  naturally  covers  it,  and  of  which  a 
little  adheres;  as  also  to  a  waxy  fat  Thi 
purple  shade  arises  from  the  colour  extracted 
by  the  water  in  which  they  were  killed.  It  is 
wrinkled  with  parallel  furrows  across  its  back, 
which  are  intersected  in  the  middle  by  a  loogi- 
tudinal  one ;  hence,  when  viewed  by  a  ma?Qi- 
fier,  or  even  a  sharp  naked  eye,  especially  ailer 
being  swollen  by  soaking  for  a  little  in  vrater, 
it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  factitioiis, 
smooth,  glistening,  black  grains,  of  no  value, 
called  East  India  cochineal,  with  which  it  is 
often  shamefully  adulterated  by  certain  London 
merchants.  The  genuine  cochineal  has  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  bisected  through  its  long  axis, 
or  of  a  tortoise,  being  rounded  like  a  shield 
upon  the  back,  flat  upon  the  belly,  and  without 
wings. 

These  female  insects  are  gathered  off  the 
leaves  of  the  nopal  plant,  afler  it  has  npened 
its  fruit,  a  few  only  being  left  for  brood,  and 
are  killed,  either  by  a  momentary  immersion 
in  boiling  water,  by  drying  upon  heated  plates, 
or  in  ovens.  The  last  become  of  an  ash-gray 
colour,  constituting  the  siktr  cochineal,  or 
jcupeada ;  the  second  are  blackish,  called  nef^ra, 
and  are  most  esteemed,  being  probably  driest; 
the  first  are  reddish  brown,  and  reckoned  in- 
ferior to  the  other  two.  The.  dry  cochineal 
being  sifled,  the  dust,  with  the  imperfect  insects 
and  fragments  which  pass  through,  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  gram^. 

Cochineal  keeps  for  a  long  time  in  a  dtr 
place.  Hellot  says  that  he  has  tried  some  130 
years  old,  which  produced  the  same  effect  ti 
new  cochineal. 

Much  adulteration  is  practised  in  Englan* 
upon  cochineal.     In  the  repuUics  of  Mexicc^ 
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Gaatimala  and  other  parts  of  Central  America, 
vhere  the  temperatare  of  the  climate  through- 
OQt  ten  months  of  the  year  seldom  falls  so  low 
IS  50°  Fahr^  the  circumstances  are  pecnliarly 
favonrabJe  to  Uie  culture  of  the  cochiaeal  in- 
sect A  large  amount  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  invested  in  the  necessary  plantations 
andfiimres. 

The  trne  cochineal  insect  has  heen  found  ^ 
Soath  Carolina  by  the  late  Dr.  Garden,  and 
Mr.  Raphael  Peale  of  Philadelphia  also  identi- 
fied it  on  the  island  of  Little  6t.  Simons,  coast 
of  Georgia.  The  Cactus  opuntia  grows  abun- 
dantly on  all  the  calcareous  islands  near  the 
SoQihem  coast  Still  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  eochineal  will  soon  become  an  object  of 
eoitnre  in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  as  it  is 
an  employment  of  a  very  tedious  and  fatiguing 
natare,  exacting  more  attention  than  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  silkworm,  which  last  bids  &ir 
10  be  a  far  more  profitable  resource. 

COCK  (8az.eoeb;  Fr.  eoq).  A  name  applied 
to  the  male  of  chickens  and  other  birds. 

COCKGHAFFER  (Melohnthavulgari$).  One 
of  the  common  names  for  a  species  of  European 
tree  heeile,  whose  food  consists  almost  entirely 
of  leaves.  They  come  rather  late  in  the  vernal 
season,  about  May  30th,  but  occasionally  ap- 
pear at  uncertain  intervals  in  amazing  swarms. 
White  says,  they  abound  only  once  in  three 
years.  They  are  also  known  by  the  provincial 
names  of  May-bug,  dor,  and  dammador.  Cock- 
ehaffers  are  sometimes  used  as  baits  in  angling. 
The  hura  or  grub  of  the  common  cockchafier 
is  one  of  the  great  ravagers  of  the  English 
meadows  and  grass  lands.  It  remains  in  the 
grab  state  for  four  years.  **It  undermines," 
UTS  Kirby,  ''the  richest  meadows,  and  so 
loosens  the  tnrf,  that  it  will  roll  up  as  if  cut 
vith  a  turfing  spade.  These  grubs  did  so  much 
injury  seventy  years  ago  to  a  poor  £armer  near 
Norwich,  that  the  court  of  that  city,  out  of 
compassion,  allowed  him  35/.,  and  the  inau  and 
bis  servant  gathered  eighty  bushels  of  the 
beetle?.  The  damage  done  by  them  in  1785 
vas  so  great  in  France,  that  the  government 
offered  a  reward  for  the  best  mode  of  eradicat- 
m  them."  The  rooks  are  great  friends  to  the 
fanner  in  destroying  this  grub,  to  procure 
»hich  they  follow  the  plough.  (Kirby  and 
^na'$  Introd,  to  Entomoiogy^  vol.  i.  p.  180.) 

COCK-nOHTING.  A  very  old  and  barba- 
rotts  common  pastime  and  amusement,  which 
^  happily  growing  into  disuse  in  civilized 
Efi'land  and  America,  and  becoming  saper- 
sfded  bv  more  manly  and  noble  sports. 

COCKLE,  CORN,  or  CORN  CAMPION 
(^  coeed ;  LaL  Agntttmma  gitkago).  PI.  10,  a, 
A  wefl-known  troublesome  annual  weed,  of 
rather  an  ornamental  appearance,  growing  in 
rain^ields  in  summer,  bearing  purplish  red 
flowers.  Ii  stands  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  the 
itilk  firm,  hairy,  slender,  and  round,  with  one 
ar?e  flower  upon  each  top.  The  leaves  stand 
^  at  a  joint,  long,  narrow,  and  of  a  bright 
S««n  colour.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
violetpurple  colour,  stand  in  a  cup  composed 
of  linear  hairy  sepals,  which  are  longer  than 
toe  corolla.  The  seeds,  which  are  numerous, 
are  black  and  rough,  and  nearly  as  big  as 


small  wheat  kernels;  they  are  filled  with  white 
flour,  and  very  heavy.  The  miller's  objection 
to  these  seeds  is,  that  their  black  husks  break 
so  fine  as  to  pass  the  boulters,  and  render  the 
flour  specky;  also  because  the  seed  is  bulky, 
and  if  there  be  much  in  the  sample,  it  detracts 
considerably  from  the  produce  in  flour.  Being 
easily  distinguished,  this  weed  should  be  era- 
dicated from  the  field  by  the  hand  before 
flowering.  (Smitk'M  Eng.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  326 ; 
Smdair'M  Weed*,  p.  9 ;  EUmentM  of  JgricuUure^ 
441;   JVUluh's  Dotn.  Encyc) 

C0C1C8-F00T  GRASS  (DactyHs  ghmerata). 
PI.  5,  b.  Commonly  called  Orchard  Grass  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States.  A  species  of 
graM,  which,  from  the  experiments  of  Sinclair, 
appears  to  become  by  cultivation  superior  to 
rye  grass  and  some  others  as  a  pasture  grass, 
if  kept  closely  cropped  by  cattle  or  the  scythe; 
and  also  when  made  into  hay.  Oxen,  horses, 
and  sheep  eat  it  readily.  It  flowers  from  June 
till  August,  and  perfects  its  seed  in  July.  The 
produce  of  herbage  per  acre,  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  is  27,905  lbs.,  which  affords  of  hay 
11,859  lbs.,  and  the  proportion  of  nutritive 
matter  is  1089  lbs.  The  produce  is  something 
less  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  it  loses  about 
one-half  its  weight  in  drying.  See  Hat  GaAssss. 
(Sinclair's  Hort,  Grccnu  p.  136;  SmUh*s  Eng. 
Flora,  voL  i.  p.  134.) 

COOK-SPUR.  A  common  name  in  Eng- 
land £oT  the  Virginian  hawthorn ;  a  species  of 
medlar.    See  Hawtbobh. 

COCOON.  The  fibrous  web  round  a  chry- 
salis. 

COD.    A  term  used  sometimes  for  pod. 

CODLEN.  A  well-known  kind  of  baking 
apple.    See  Max.us. 

COFFEE.  The  seed  of  a  tree  of  the  family 
rubiacta.  There  are  several  species  of  the  genus, 
but  the  only  one  cultivated  is  the  Coffsea  Jirabiea, 
a  native  of  Upper  Ethiopia  and  A  rabia  Felix.  It 
rises  to  the  height  of  fiiieen  or  twenty  feet  Its 
trunk  sends  forth  opposite  branches  in  pairs 
above  and  at  right  angles  toeach  other ;  the  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  common  laurel,  although 
not  so  dry  and  thick.  From  the  angle  of  ihe 
leaf-stalks  small  groups  of  white  flowers  issue, 
which  are  like  those  of  the  Spanish  jasmine. 
These  flowers  fade  very  soon,  and  are  replaced 
by  a  kind  of  fruit  not  unlike  a  cherry,  which 
contains  a  yellow,  glairy  fluid,  enveloping  two 
small  seeds  or  berries  convex  upon  one  side, 
flat  and  furrowed  upon  the  other,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  long  axis.  These  seeds  are  of  a 
homy  or  cartilaginous  nature ;  they  are  glued 
together,  each  being  surrounded  with  a  pecu- 
liar coriaceous  membrane.  They  constitute 
the  coffee  of  commerce. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifleenth 
century  that  the  coffee  tree  began  to  be  culti- 
vated in  Arabia.  Historians  usually  ascribe 
the  discovery  of  the  use  of  coffee  as  a  beveri^ 
to  the  superior  of  a  monastery  there,  who,  de- 
sirous of  preventing  the  monks  from  sleeping 
at  their  noctural  services,  made  them  drink  the 
infusion  of  coffee  upon  the  reports  of  shepherds, 
who  pretended  that  their  flocks  were  more 
lively  after  browsing  on  the  fruit  of  that  plant. 
The  use  of  coffee  was  soon  rapidly  spread,  but 
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it  encountered  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Turkish  government,  and  became  the  occa- 
sion of  public  assemblies.  Under  the  reign 
of  Amurath  III.  the  mufti  procured  a  lav  to 
shut  all  the  coffee-houses,  and  this  act  of  sup- 
pression was  renewed  under  the  minority  of 
Mahomet  IV.  It  was  not  till  1664,  under  8oly- 
man  the  Great,  that  the  drinking  of  coffee  was 
accredited  in  Constantinople ;  and  a  century 
elapsed  before  it  was  known  in  London  and 
Paris.  Solyman  Aga  introduced  its  use  into 
the  latter  city  in  1669,  and  in  1672  an  Armenian 
established  ihe  first  cafd  at  the  fair  of  St.  Ger- 
main. 

The  use  of  coffee  became  general  among 
the  English  sooner  than  it  did  with  the  French. 
The  first  mention  of  coffee  on  the  English  star 
tute  books  is  in  1660,  when  a  duty  of  4d  is  laid 
upon  every  gallon  of  coffee  bought  or  sold. 
Ray  informs  us  that  in  1688  London  might 
rival  Cairo  in  the  number  of  coffee-houses. 

When  coffee  became  somewhat  of  a  neces* 
sary  of  life,  from  the  influence  of  habit  among 
the  people,  all  the  European  powers  who  had 
colonies  between  the  topics,  projected  to  form 
plaiitations  of  coffee  trees  in  them.  The  Dutch 
were  the  first  who  transported  the  cofiee  plant 
from  Moka  to  Batavia,  and  from  Batavia  to 
Amsterdam.  In  1714,  the  magistrates  of  that 
city  sent  a  root  to  Louis  XIV.,  which  he  caused 
to  be  planted  in  the  Jardin  du  RoL  This  be- 
came the  parent  stock  of  all  the  French  coffee 
plantations  in  Martinique. 

The  most  extensive  culture  of  coffee  is  still 
in  Arabia  Felix,  and  principally  in  the  king- 
dom of  Yemen,  towanls  the  cantons  of  Aden 
and  Moka.  Although  these  countries  are  very 
hot  in  the  plains,  they  possess  mountains  where 
the  air  is  mild.  The  coffee  is  generally  grown 
half  way  up  on  their  slopes.  When  cultivated 
^  on  the  lower  grounds,  it  is  always  surrounded 
by  large  trees,  which  shelter  it  from  the  torrid 
sun,  and  prevent  its  fruit  from  withering  be- 
fore their  maturity.  The  harvest  is  gathered 
at  three  periods;  the  most  considerable  occurs 
in  May,  when  the  reapers  begin  by  spreading 
cloths  under  the  trees,  then  shaking  the 
branches  strongly,  so  as  to  make  the  fruit  drop, 
which  they  collect,  and  expose  upon  mats  to 
dry.  They  then  pass  over  the  dried  berries 
a  very  heavy  roller,  to  break  the  envelopes, 
which  are  afterwards  winnowed  away  with  a 
fan.  The  interior  bean  is  again  dried  before 
being  laid  up  in  store. 

In  Demarara,  Berbice,  and  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish West  India  islands,  where  much  good  coffee 
is  now  raised,  a  different  mode  of  treating  the 
pulpy  fruit  and  curing  the  beans  is  adopted. 
See  Uri^s  Diet,  of  the  Jrts,  Ac. 

The  most  highly  esteemed  cdffee  is  that  of 
Moka.  tt  has  a  smaller  and  a  rounder  bean ; 
a  more  agreeable  taste  and  smell  than  any 
other.  Its  colour  is  yellow.  Next  to  it  in 
European  reputation  are  the  Martinique  and 
Bourbon  coffees :  the  former  is  larger  than  the 
Arabian,  and  more  oblong;  it  is  rounded  at  the 
ends ;  its  colour  is  greenish,  and  it  preserves 
almost  always  a  silver  gray  pellicle,  which 
comes  off  in  the  roasting.  The  Bourbon  coffee 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Moka,  from  which 
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it  originally  sprung.  The  Saint  Domingo 
coffee  has  its  two  extremities  pointed,  and  is 
much  Iqss  esteemed  than  the  preceding. 

The  coffee  tree  flourishes  in  hilly  districts, 
where  its  root  can  be  kept  dry,  while  its  leaves 
are  refreshed  with  frequent  showers.  Rocky 
ground,  with  rich  decomposed  mould  in  the 
fissures,  agrees  best  with  it  Though  it  woold 
grow,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  yet  it  is  usually  kept  down  by 
pruning  to  that  of  &ye  feet,  for  increasing  the 
production  of  the  fruit,  as  .well  as  for  the  con- 
venience of  cropping.  It  begins  to  yield  fruit 
the  third  year,  but  is  not  in  full  bearing  till  the 
fifth,  does  not  thrive  beyond  the  twenty-fifth, 
and  is  useless  in  general  at  the  thirtieth.  In 
the  coffee  husbandry,  the  plants  should  be 
placed  eight  feet  apart^  as  the  trees  throw  oat 
extensive  horizontal  branches,  and  in  holes  ten 
or  twelve  feet  deep,  to  secure  a  constant  supply 
of  moisture. 

Coffee  has.  been  analyzed  by  a  great  many 
chemists,  with  considerable  diversity  of  re- 
sults.   The  best  analysis  perhaps  is  that  of 
Schrader.    He  found  that  the  raw  beans  dis- 
tilled with  water  in  a  retort  communicated  to 
it  their  flavour  and  rendered  it  turbid,  whence 
they  seem  to  contain  some  volatile  oil.   On 
reboiling  the  beans,  filtering  and  evaporatin/r 
the  liquor  to  a  syrup,  adding  a  little  alcohol 
till  no  more  matter  was  precipitated,  and  then 
evaporating  to  dryness,  he  obtained  17'58  per 
cent  of  a  yellowish-brown  transparent  eziract, 
which  constitutes  the  characteristic  pan  of 
coffee,  Aough  it  is  not  in  that  state  the  pare 
proximate  principle  called  cafrine.    Its  most 
remarkable  reaction  is  its  producing,  with  both 
the  protoxyde  and  the  peroxyde  salts  of  iron,  a 
fine  grass-green  colour,  while  a  dark-green 
precipitate  falls,  which  redissoWes  when  an 
acid  is  poured  into  il^  liquor.    It  produces  on 
the  solution  of  the  salts  of  copper  scarcely  any 
effect,  till  an  alkali  be  added,  when  a  reiy 
beautiful  green  colour  is  produced,  which  may 
be  employed  in  painting.    Coffee  beans  con- 
tain also  a  resin,  and  a  fatty  substance  some- 
what like  suet    According  to  Robiquet,  ether 
extracts  from  coffee  beans  nearly  ten  per  cent, 
of  resin  and  fat,  but  he  probably  exaggerates 
the  amount.    The  peculiar  substance  cafeine 
contained  in  the  above  extract  is  crystallizable. 
It  is  remarkable  in  regard  to  composition,  that 
after  urea  and  the  uric  acid,  and  theobromin 
from  chocolate,  it  is  among  organic  products 
the  richest  in  azote.    It  was  discovered  and  de- 
scribed in  1820  by  Runge.    It  does  not  possess 
alkaline  properties.    Pfaff  obtained  only  ninety 
grains  of  cafeine  from  six  pounds  of  coffee 
beans.    There  is  also  an  acid  in  raw  coffee,  to 
which  the  name  of  cafeie  add  has  been  given. 
When  distilled  to  dr3mess  and  decomposed, 
it  has  the  smell  of  roasted  coffee. 

Coffee  undergoes  important  changes  in  the 
process  of  roasting.  When  it  is  roasted  to  a 
yellowish-brown,  'it  loses,  according  to  Cadet, 
12}  per  cent  of  its  weight,  and  is  in  this  state 
difficult  to  grind.  When  roasted  to  a  chestnnt 
brown,  it  loses  18  per  cent,  and  when  it  be- 
comes entirely  black,  though  not  at  all  carbo- 
nized, it  has  lost  23  per  cent«    Schrader  has 
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taaipiiA  roasted  coffee  comparatiyely  with 
raw  coffee,  and  he  foand  in  the  first  13^  per 
eeoL  of  an  extract  of  coffee,  soluble  in  water 
ud  alcohol,  which  possesses  nearly  the  pro- 
perties of  the  extract  of  the  raw  coffee,  although 
it  has  a  deeper  brown  colour,  and  soflens  more 
readily  in  the  air.  He  found  also  10*4  of  a 
blackish-brown  gum ;  6-7  of  an  oxygenated 
eitract,  or  rather  apotheme,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
iosoluble  in  water;  3  of  a  fatty  substance  and 
resin ;  69  of  burnt  yegetable  fibre,  insoluble* 
Od  distilling  roasted  coffee  with  water,  Schra- 
der  obtained  a  product  which  contained  the 
aromatic  phneiple  of  coffee ;  it  reddened  litmus 
paper,  and  exhaled  a  strong  and  agreeable 
odoQj-  of  roasted  coffee.  If  we  roast  coffee  in 
a  retort,  the  first  portions  of  the  aromatic  prin- 
ciple of  coffee  condense  into  a  yellow  liquid 
is  the  receiver;  and  these  may  be  added  to  the 
coffee  roasted  in  the  common  way,  from  which 
this  matter  has  been  expelled  and  dissipated 
m  the  air. 

Of  late  years  much  ingenuity  has  been  ex-t 
pended  in  contriving  various  forms  of  appa^ 
ratos  for  making  infusions  of  coffee  for  the 
table.  I  have  tried  most  of  them,  and  find, 
afier  aIl,aone  so  good  as  a  caffetiere  a  la  BtUoy, 
the  coffee  biggin,  with  the  perforated  tinplate 
strainer,  especially  when  the  filtered  liquor  is 
kept  simmering  in  a  close  vessel,  set  over  a 
iaap  or  steam  pan.  The  useful  and  agreeable 
matter  in  coffee  is  very  soluble :  it  comes  off 
with  the  first  waters  of  infusion,  and  needs  no 
boiling. 

To  roast  coffee  richly,  we  should  keep  in 
view  the  proper  objects  of  this  process,  which 
are  to  develope  its  aroma,  and  destroy  its  tough- 
ness, so  that  it  may  be  readily  ground  to  pow- 
der. Too  much  heat  destroys  those  principles 
vhich  we  should  wish  to  preserve,  and  substi- 
tutes new  ones  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  first,  but  add  a  disagreeable  empyreu- 
matic  taste  and  smell.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rawness  or  greenness  is  not  removed  by 
an  adequate  heat,  it  masks  the  flavour  of  the 
bean,  and  injures  the  beverage  made  with  it. 
When  well  roasted  in  the  sheet^iron  cylinders 
set  to  revolve  over  a*fire,  it  should  have  a  uni- 
form chocolate  colour,  a  point  readily  hit  by 
experienced  roasters,  who  now  manage  the 
business  very  well  for  the  principal  coffee- 
dealers  both  of  London  and  Paris,  so  far  as 
^Y  judi^ment  can  determine.  The  deve|ope- 
Bsai  of  the  proper  aroma  is  a  criterion  by 
which  eofiee-roasters  frequently  regulate  their 
(derations.  When  it  loses  more  than  20  per 
cesL  of  its  weight,  coffee  is  sure  to  be  in- 
jved.  It  should  never  be  ground  till  immedi- 
^ly  before  infusion.  (Urt't  Diet,  of  ArU  and 
W) 

Coffee  maybe  cultivated  in  the  peninsula 
of  Florida.  A  climate  the  temperature  of  which 
^liom  falls  below  65^,  and  where  the  soil  is 
«  eentle  declivities,  afford  the  most  favourable 
circoinstances.  The  trees  may  be  set  five  or 
sii  feet  asunder;  they  begin  to  yield  good  crops 
at  ihree  years  of  age,  and  the  average  produce 
of  a  tree  is  two  and  a  half  pounds. 

The  consamption  of  coffee  is  very  great  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  and  especially  in  Tur- 
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key,  where  their  religion  forbids  the  use  of 
wine  and  spirituous  liquors.  In  the  United 
States,  its  consumption  is  already  very  ^reat 
and  is  rapidly  increasing ;  being  not  less^  than 
15,000  tons  annually. 

In  Paris,  the  best  coffee  in  the  world  is  made 
by  the  following  process.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated liquor  there  called  cafe  au  lait.  The 
coffee  is  generally  roasted  in  a  rotary  cylinder, 
over  a  small  furnace  of  charcoal,  and  usually 
in  the  open  air,  until  it  becomes  of  a  brown 
cinnamon  colour;  it  is  then  turned  into  a 
wooden  tray,  and  stirred  till  nearly  cool.  The 
pot  in  which  coffee  is  usually  made,  is  com- 
pound, and  formed  of  two  parts,  of  equal  di- 
mensions ;  the  lower  pot  being  made  of  the 
usual  form ;  the  spout  being  kept  covered  and 
closed  during  the  process,  by  a  small  cap, 
thimble  formed.  The  upper  pot  is  nicely  fitted 
to  the  top  of  the  lower  pot,  of  which  it  forms  a 
lid ;  it  is  pierced  at  the  bottom  with  ver}'  fine 
holes,  and  thus  forms  a  fine  strainer ;  in  the 
bottom  of  this  pot,  and  on  this  strainer,  the 
fresh  and  finely  ground  coffee  is  placed,  and 
the  top  of  this  pot  is  closed  by  the  insertion  of 
a  shallow  tin  cup,  full  of  larger  holes,. which 
serves  for  a  coarser  strainer ;  and  through  this, 
either  boiling  water,  or,  most  commonly,  a 
strong  infusion  of  bpiling  coffee,  is  poured, 
which  has  been  formed  by  boiling  the  grounds 
of  thalformer  day,  which  had  still  retained  a 
large  portion  of  their  original  strength ;  thence 
the  whole  fluid  slowly  and  gradually  descends 
to  the  lower  pot.  Thus  a  very  strong,  clear, 
and  black  infusion  is  prepared,  which,  on 
being  brought  to  the  table,  is  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  at  least  an  equal  quantity  or  more 
of  boiling  milk ;  sugar  being  added  to  suit  the 
taste.  Nothing  can  be  more  fragrant  and  de- 
licious than  coffee  thus  made. 

In  the  Eastern  countries  of  the  old  world  and 
in  Europe  generally,  at  present,  coffee  is  always 
taken  in  small  cups  as  a  cordial  and  restora- 
tive,— and  not  swilled  in  large  vessels  as  a 
beverage  at  meals,  as  is  so  frequently  done  in 
the  United  States,  especially  by  the  interior 
population.  The  French  mode  of  preparing 
coffee  for  use  having  been  given,  we  will  sub- 
join a  description  of  the  process  pursued  in 
Arabia,  as  related  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
had  ample  opportunities  of  learning  it  from 
personal  observation. 

*'  It  is  found  that  the  only  certain  mode  of 
retaining  the  pure  flavour  of  the  coffee,  is  to 
roast,  pound,  and  boil  it,  all  in  quick  succes- 
sion, the  roasted  berries  soon  losing  their  fla- 
vour if  laid  by  for  a  day,  and  the  pounded  coffee 
becoming  insipid,  even  in  a  few  hours.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  are  from  necessity 
economical  in  the  use  of  this  article,  follow  the 
same  process,  even  if  they  require  only  two 
cups  of  the  liquid,  roasting  a  handful  of  berries 
on  an  iron  plate,  pouncUng  them  in  a  pestle 
and  mortar  while  warm,  and  the  instant  the 
water  boils,  which  it  will  generally  do  by  the 
time  the  other  preparations  are  completed,  so 
that  no  time  is  lost,  putting  the  pounded  pow- 
der into  it,  and  suffering  it  to  boil,  stirring  it  at 
the  same  time  for  about  a  minute  or  two,  when 
it  is  poured  out  \»  drink.    As  the  beverage  is 
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taken  without  sugar  or  milk,  the  slightest  dif- 
ference in  the  flavour  is  perceptible ;  and  long 
experience  having  shown  this  to  be  the  best 
way  of  preserving  it  in  perfection,  it  is  per- 
haps worth  mentioning  in  detail,  particularly 
as  the  use  of  this  article  has  become  so 
general/* 

COFFEE  TREE  (Gymnocladui  Canadensis), 
This  native  North  American  tree  is  found  as 
high  northward  as  Upper  Canada  beyond  Mon- 
treal, and  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario.  It  is,  however,  much  less  abun- 
dant in  these  climes  than  in  the  states  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  tract  watered 
by  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  r#ers,  between  the 
35th  and  40th  degrees  of  latitude. 

By  the  French  of  Canada  this  tree  is  called 
Chicot;  by  those  of  the  Illinois  Gros  Fevier^ 
whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States 
call  it  Coffee  Tree. 

The  presence  of  this  tree,  is  an  evidence  of 
the  richest  lands,  on  which  it  J)abitually  grows 
in  company  with- the  black  waluut,  red  elm, 
boplar,  blue  ash,  honey  locust,  and  hackb'erry. 
These  trees  it  equals  in  height,  but  not  in  bulk; 
for  a  coffee  tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  does  not 
generally  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter.  "In  summer,"  says  Michaux,  "this 
tree  when  fully  grown  has  a  fine  appearance : 
its  straight  trunk  is  often  destitute  of  branches 
for  thirty  feet,  and  supports  a  summit  mi  very 
widely  spread,  but  of  a  regular  shape  and  of 
tufted  foliage ;  such  at  least  is  its  form  in  pri- 
mitive forests,  where  it  is  confined  by  the  trees 
which  grow  around  it.  In  the  winter  when  its 
leaves  are  fallen,  the  fewness  of  its  branches 
and  the  size  of  the  terminal  ones,  which  are 
very  large  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
trees,  give  it  a  peculiar  appearance,  somewhat 
resembling  a  dead  tree,  which  it  retains  in  the 
spring  long  after  other  trees  ape  clothed  in 
foliage.  This  is  probably  the  reason  of  its 
beiiig  called  Chicot^  stump  tree,  by  the  French 
Canadians.  To  this  peculiar  character  is 
added  another  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  ex- 
tremely rough,  and  which  detaches  itself  in 
small,  hard,  transverse  strips,  rolled  backward 
at  the  ends,  and  projecting  sufficiently  to  ren- 
der the  tree  distinguishable  at  first  sight.'  I 
have  also  remarked  that  the  live  bark  is  very 
bitter,  so  that  a  morsel  no  bigger  than  a  grain 
of  maize  chewed  for  some  time  produces  a 
violent  irritation  of  the  throat." 

The  foliage  of  the  coffee  tree  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  black  walnut.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  the  fruit  consists  of 
large  bean-like  crooked  pods,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  and  of  a  pulpy  consistency 
within.  They  contain  several  large,  gray 
seeds,  which  are  extremely  hard.  The  French 
in  Upper  Louisiana  call  them  Cfowrganei. 

"  The  name  of  the  coffee  tree  was  give*  by 
the  early  emigrants  to  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, who  hoped  to  find  in  its  seeds  a  substitute 
for  coffee :  but  the  small  number  of  persons 
who  made  the  e^eriment  abandoned  it,  as 
soon  as  it  became  easy  to  obtain  from  the  seft- 
ports  the  coffee  of  the  West  Indies. 

*•  The  wood  of  the  coffee  tree  is  very  com- 
pact and  of  a  rosy  hue.  The  fineness  and 
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closeness  of  its  grain  fit  for  cabinet^nakiDg, 
and  its  strength  renders  it  proper  for  bailding. 
Like  the  locust,  it  has  the  valuable  property  of 
rapidly  converting  its  sap  into  perfect  wood, 
so  that  a  trunk  six  inches  in  diameter  has  only 
six  lines  of  sap,  and  may  be  employed  almost 
entire.  These  qualities  recommend  it  for  pro- 
pagation in  the  forests  of  the  north  and  of  the 
centre  of  Europe. 

"The  coffee  tree  was  sent  to  France  more 
than  fifty  years  since.  It  thrives  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris,  where  there  are  trees  that  ex- 
ceed forty  feet  in  height ;  but  it  docs  not  yield 
fruit,  and  is  multiplied  only  by  shoots  obtained 
by  digging  trenches  round  the  old  trees.  The 
divided  roots  produce  shoots  three  or  four  feet 
long,  the  first  year.  The  young  trees  are 
sought,  on  account  of  their  beautiful  foliage, 
for  the  embellishment  of  parks  and  picto- 
resque  gardens." 

A  communication  from  Mr.  M.  D.  Hardin, 
of  Franklin  county,  Kentucky,  published  in 
the  American  Farmer  (voL  2),  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  some  interesting  facts  relative  to 
the  sensible  properties  of  the  fruit  of  the  coffee 
tree,  and  its  effects  when  ealen. 

The  subjoined  preparation  of  the  nut  of  the 
native  coffee  bean  tree,  or  pea  locust  tre«, 
"has,"  says  Mr.  Hardin,  "been  found  to  de- 
stroy flies  jniore  certainly  than  any  preparation 
I  ever  saw.  It  is  now  used  by  many  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  this 
season.  There  is  no  danger  to  children  or  any 
animal  from  the  preparation.  I  have  been  fa* 
miliar  with  the  nut  for  more  than  thirty  years; 
it  grew  in  my  father's  yard,  and  is  in  abnn- 
dance  in  my  wood  pastures.  I  have  several 
times  eaten  the  kernel  of  the  nut  raw,  bat 
never  of  many  at  a  time — when  roasted  many 
are  fond  of  them,  and  I  have  eaten  a  good  many 
that  way,  I  have  never  myself  seen  them  used 
for  coffee,  but  have  heard  of  their  being  so 
used  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  not  of  (he^  or 
economy.  The  cattle  eat  the  pods  including  the 
nuts  in  the  winter,  as  they  do  the  wild  honey 
locust  pods;  but  the  nut. owing  to  its  hard 
shell  does  not  digest,  but  passes  off  whole.  I 
have  known  children  eat  the  green  glutinous 
matter  within  the  pod,  as  they  would  that  of 
the  wild  honey  locust,  but  it  bnngs  on  sickness 
and  puking.  The  nut  itself  is  so  well  under- 
stood to  be  harmless  and  eatable,  that  the  cof- 
fee-mill has  been  most  usually  made  use  of  to 
prepare  the  nut  for  the  flies. 

**  For  destroying  Jlia, — Take  the  nuts  of  the 
native  pea  locust  or  coffee-nut  tree,  crack  ihem 
and  take  out  the  kernel  raw ;  reduce  them  <o 
meal  or  powder  (a  coffee-mill  or  mortar  are 
commonly  used),  put  this  into  as  much  sweet 
.milk  as  would  make  it  into  a  paste.  To  this 
add  some  sugar  to  make  the  flies  more  readily 
eat  it,  put  it  into  a  plate  or  other  vessel,  and 
set  it  where  you  want  to  destroy  the  flies.'* 

COFFIN-BONE.  In  farriery,  that  bone 
which  lies  encircled  within  a  horse's  hoof  &< 
in  a  coffin, 

COINS;  FOREIGN.  The  following  tablr^ 
will  show  the  values  and  weights  of  varioo- 
foreign  coins  in  federal  money  of  the  Uuit^ 
States : 
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Tahlt  efwrumB  Foreign  Ccim,  with  their  Vahu 
m  Ifoftfy  of  tht  Unittd  States.  AUo,  the  Value 
of  Gold  Coifu  per  petmywei^, 

_    .  TahMpfrdwt         Ttlwbftale. 

OM.  cmT  !>,€.'       D.C 

British  wTereini,  or  poand 

ii«fting     .       .        .        .04*6  4*83  to  4-80 

Freocli  ifmty.tnM  piece  -  9S-0  3-84  to  3>86i 

Gerifin  len-tbaler  piece      -  7'64  to  7*97 

Doubloon orSpenUb  America  88-7  to  90'  15*39  to  15*0t 

The  vilae  by  tale  depends  upon  the  age,  reign,  aection 
of  coontrj,  and  other  qualifying  circumctances,  so  tliat 
h  cannot  be  precieely  expreseed  in  to  •mall  a  compass. 

SutnTi  e.  m. 

Do&tr of Msiieo and  South  America,  about  -       -  1000 
rr-Mh  flre-rnoc  piece  ------    93*0 

Pittsiuo  thiiler       .        -       .       .       -         88*3  to  093 

£sffi»b«biiliBg  (since  1810) 91-7 

Milrtis  of  Portugal,  about      -       .       .        .       .112*0 

Rbp««  of  British  India    ------    44*5 

BpuMb-American quarter-dollar, unworn  -       -    950 
Do.  do.      worn  by  circulation    93*5 

Bj  tiie  Mint  Laws  passed  by  Congress  in 
18-37,  the  eagle  is  to  weigh  258  troy  grains,  the 
balfaodqaarter  in  proportion;  the  dollar 412^ 
grains,  the  parts  in  proportion.  The  relative 
valae,  therefore,  of  silver  to  gold,  is  15-9984  to  1, 
or  nearly  16  of  silver  for  1  of  gold.  In  making 
this  comparisoQ,  both  the  silver  and  gold  are 
to  be  of  the  fineness  of  nine-tenths. 

The  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States, 
from  1826  to  1833,  w&s  nineteen  and  a  half 
mi/lions;  that  from  1834  to  1841  was  twenty 
millions. 

COLCEICVM  (Colchicumautumnale).  Com- 
mon meadow  saffron.  A  balb  throwing  up  a 
reddish  porple  flower  without  leaves  in  Sep- 
tember and  October:  grows  three  or  four 
inches  high:  found  in  moist  rich  meadows, 
bnt  not  common.  It  may  be  propagated  from 
offsets  in  July.  Every  part  of  the  plant  con- 
tains an  alkaline  principle  named  CoUhiciOy 
which  is  a  most  violent  purgative  as  well  as 
narcotic.  This  active  matter  is  extracted  by 
^ne,  spirits  of  wine,  and  vinegar.  A  tincture 
of  the  bulb  or  of  the  seejls  of  colchicum,  in  the 
dose  of  twenty  to  thirty  drops  twice  a  day,  has 
been  found  very  useful  in  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism. It  has  been  too  commonly  taken  without 
medical  advice,  and  much  mischief  has  re- 
quited. In  an  overdose  colchicum  is  a  virulent 
poison.  {Smiih't  Eng.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.) 
COLD     (Sax.  colt>;  Dan.  kaald).    $ee  Ca- 

TiBRB,  and  DlSSASKS  OF  CaTTLS,  HoB8£S,  &c. 

COLE,  or  COLESEED  (Celt,  caalf  Welsh, 
n»i;  LaL  Brattica  napus).  A  variety  of  the 
cabbage  genus,  much  cultivated  in  the  east  of 
Endand ;  it  is  sown  from  the  middle  of  July 
f^>  ihe  end  of  August,  either  for  autumn  sheep- 
iced,  or  for  seed  (which  is  very  rich  in  oil)  for 
&e  following  summer.  The  ashes  of  the  burnt 
Uravof  eoleseed  are  excellent  dressing  for 
eloTer.  {Brit.  Hu$b.  voL  ii.  p.  312.)  See  Coma 
and  Rapi. 

COLEWORT.    See  Cabbage. 

COLIN,  THE  VIRGINIAN  PARTRIDGE 
(OrTyx  llrgunana).  This  bird  has  been  intro- 
dated  into  England  from  the  United  States, 
and  is  a  species  of  partridge.  It  lives  on  the 
bjrdtrs  of  woods,  among  brushwood,  or  on  the 
thjck  grassy  plains.  (YdrreWa  JBrit.  Bird*,  vol. 
ii.p.448.) 

COLLAR  (Span.  aOari  Lat.  coOare),    That 


part  of  the  harness  of  a  horse  or  other  animal 
that  goes  round  his  neck  and  rests  on  the 
shoulders.  For  horses,  they  are  mostly  made 
of  canvass,  &c  stuffed  with  hair,  tow,  or  straw, 
and  covered  with  leather. 

COLLEY,  or  COLLY.  A  kind  of  dog  much 
prized  by  the  Scotish  drovers.  See  Doo,  Shbp- 
hsbd's. 

COLLEY  SHEEP.  A  name  for  sheep  that 
have  black  faces  and  legs.  The  wool  of  these 
sheep  is  generally  very  harsh,  haviifg  hairs 
mixed  with  it. 

COLLING,  ROBERT  and  CHARLES.  Tvo 
celebrated  farmers  of  the  county  pf  Durham, 
who,  by  their  skiUi  enterprise,  and  public  spirit, 
not  only  secured  for  themselves  the  plaudits 
of  after  generations  of  farmers,  but  did  honour 
to  their  country  by  the  improvement  which  they 
effected  in  the  Durham  breed  of  short-horns, 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  our  modern 
breeds  of  cattle.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give 
any  details  with  regard  to  their  private  history; 
their  public  efforts  is  all  in  which  my  readers 
will  feel  interested.  The  following  account 
of  the  sale  of  their  stock,  and  the  enormous 
amount  which  it  produced,  will  afford  a  much 
better  view  of  their  success  as  breeders  than 
any  eufogium  of  mine. 

Charles  Colling,  of  Kettou,  near  Darlington, 
made  a^very  ample  fortune.  The  prices  he 
obtai^d  for  his  stock  could  hardly  indeed  have 
failed  to  have  produced  such  a  result :  thus  at 
his  sale  of  improved  short-horns,  Oct.  11, 1810, 
the  following  were  some  of  the  prices  obtain 
ed:— 

Cowi.  Aga.  Gaiaesa. 

Cherry  -  -  H  -  -  -  83 

Peereie  -  -  5  -  -  -  170 

Counteas  -  -  9  -  -  -  400 

Celina  -  -  5  -  -  -  900 

Lady  -  -  14  -  .  -  900 

Lilly        ,,  .  .  3'  ...  410 

ItallA.  OgiiMM. 

Comet  •  >  0  •  *•  •      1000 

Msjnr  .  -  0  -  .  -        900 

Fetrarcb  -  -  9  -  -  -       365 

Alfred  -  -  1  -  -  -       110 

Duke  .  -  1  .  -  -       105 

Ball  calrea  mdcr  oae  yaw  old.  Gulamt. 

Younff  Favourite     .....       140 
Oeerse     ---.---130 

Bir  Dimple ,.         90 

Cecil 170 


Pbobe              .  .  3  - 

YounfDueheea  .  9  - 

Young  Counteea  .  9  . 

Lucy        -       -  -  J  - 

Charlotte         .  .  I  - 

Rellbr  ralvM  under  OM  yaw  old. 
Lucitia     -       -       -       -       - 

Callata 

White  Rom     -       -       -       - 

Altogether  it  appears  that— 


17  COWI  fOld  fbr 
11  bulla  ** . 

7bullGalvee  '* 
7  heifere  " 
5  beifbr  ealvea 

47  lota 


105 
183 
900 
189 
139 

lulneu. 
106 
50 
75 


L.      a. 
9809  0 

9361  0 
687  15 
049  18 
391  6 

7115  IT 


Robert  Ceiling's  stock  was  sold  at  Barmpton, 
near  Darlington,  September  29,  1818,  when  it  ^ 
produced  for— 
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34eowf 4141 

nbeifera       ------  1287 

6  bull! 1S43 

4  bull  calves         .....  713 

61  bead  of  catUe 7484 

One  S  year  old  eow  eold  for  -       -       -  331' 

One  4  •'  "  -       -       -  306 

One  6  «•  «  ...  370 

One  1  "    bull  calf        -       .       -  «70 

One  4    .      "    bull        -       .       .       .  631 

(Youatt  on  CaUk,  p.  231—233.) 

Charles  Colling,  after  his  retirement  from 
business,  resided  at  Croft,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  where  he  died  January  16, 1886, 
aged  85.  Robert  Colling  died  in  his  70th 
year,  at  BarmptoD,  near  Darlington,  March  7, 
1820. 

COLT  (Sax.  eolc).  A  term  applied  to  young 
horses.    8ee  Hobsss.  '  « 

COLT-EVIL.  In  farriery,  a  distemper  to 
which  young  horses  are  subject,  consisting  of 
a  swelling  in  the  sheath. 

COLTS-FOOT,  COMMON.  (TutsOago  far- 
fara),  PI.  10,  /.  This  is  an  herb  of  peculiar 
growth,  very  common  in  England  on  chalky  or 
marly  soil,  in  moist  situations.  It  is  mostly 
found  in  fields  that  are  over-cropped  or  ex- 
hausted, and  often  severely  exercises  the  pa- 
tience of  the  farmer.  It  may  be  eradicated  by 
ploughing  up  the  soil,  carrying  the  planf  away 
when  rooted  out,  and  laying  the  fields  down  to 
grass.  The  flowers  rise  in  spring  on  stalks 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  round,  large,  and  yel- 
low, like  the  dandelion;  their  stalks  being 
thick,  fleshy,  scaly,  and  red  coloured.  Each 
stalk  supports  one  flower.  When  the  flowers 
have  decayed,  then  the  leaves  appear  on  erect 
furrowed  footstalks,  broad  and  cordate,  lobed 
and  toothed,  resembling  the  form  of  a  horse's 
foot,  whence  the  name.  They  are  green  above, 
and  white  and  downy  underneath.  The  leaves 
are  used  medicinally,  and  they  dry  well.  .A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  and  roots,  or  a  syrup 
of  the  juice,  is  useful  in  coughs,  whence  the 
generic  name.  The  ancients  inhaled  the 
smoke  for  the  relief  of  coughs. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  colts-foot,  butter- 
bur, or  Tussilago  genus  in  the  United  Slates. 
See  NuttalTt  Genera,  The  plant  known  in 
Pennsylvania  and  some  other  Middle  States 
by  the  name  of  colts-foot  is  not  of  the  same 
genus,  but  an  Jharum.    See  Givaxa,  Wild. 

COLZA.  Though  comparatively  but  little 
cultivated  in  England,  and  hardly  known  in 
the  United  States,  colza  is  an  article  of  im- 
mense importance  in  French  and  Flemish  hus- 
bandry. It  belongs  to  the  cabbage  family,  and 
is  cultivated  for  its  oily  seed,  which  are  crushed 
and  pressed  for  their  oil,  similar  to  flax-seed. 
The  oil  is  used  to  bum  in  lamps,  and  for  a 
great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  The  cake 
left  after  pressing  the  seeds,  like  that  of  rape, 
is  an  article  regularly  in  the  markets  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  &c.,  being  purchased 
by  farmers,  who  use  it,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  other  substances,  as  food  for  cattle,  or 
to  make  into  manure  for  various  crops.  In 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
cake  is  very  often  thrown  into  their  urine-cis- 
terns, where  it  soon  becomes  a  very  valuable  ma- 
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terial  for  manure.  The  haulm,  or  stems,  after 
the  seeds  are  thrashed  ofi*,  is  frequently  bnmed 
for  the  ashes,  which  arc  considered  of  treble 
the  value  of  other  ashes  employed  as  manure. 

Two  species  of  colza  are  cultivated  in 
France ;  the  one  a  biennial,  sown  in  summer 
or  autumn,  standing  out  all  winter,  and  matur- 
ing its  growth  and  seed  the  following  summer. 
This-  is  called  winter  colza,  and  is  the  Braaica 
campestru  of  botanists.  The  other  species,  or 
rather  variety,  is  a  spring  crop,  maturing  iis 
seeds  the  same  year,  and  is  the  Bramca  ann- 
sis  of  naturalists.  Neither  of  these  must  be 
confounded  with  rape,  which  the  French  term 
navette,  and  which  is  the  Brassiai  napu*^  being 
the  species  most  cultivated  for  similar  purposes 
in  England.  Whether  the  winter  colza  will 
resist  the  intense  cold  of  the  winters  in  the 
more  northern  states  may  be  doubtful;  but 
should  it  not,  the  spring  colza  (B.  arcetmi)  will 
doubtless  succeed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  not  favourable  to  the  winter  species.  As 
the  plant  may  become  of  consequence  to  the 
American  agriculturist,  we  subjoin,  from  Dom- 
basle's  Farmer's  Calendar,  a  description  of  the 
French  modes  of  managing  the  colza  crops. 

It  is  generally  considered  indispensable  that 
the  ground  on  which  colza,  is  spwn  should  be 
rich,  light,  new,  well  manured,  and  prepared 
by  much  working.  **  Nevertheless,"  says  Dom- 
basle,  "many  years'  experience  has  taught  me 
that,  by  pursuing  a  good  system  of  culture, 
very  satisfactory  crops  may  be  procured  from 
light  and  gravelly  soils.  The  plant  is  not 
afraid  of  a  slightly  clayey  soil,  which,  in  fact, 
is  the  one  best  adapted  to  it,  provided  this  be 
very  light  in  its  texture.  It  is  indispensable 
that  the  ground,  of  whatever  nature  its  soil 
may  be,  shall  be  perfectly  well  drained  during 
the  winter,  as  frosts  are  fatal  to  colza  in  soils 
which  retain  water." 

There  are  three  methods  of  sowing  colza:— 
1.  Broad-cast ;  2.  In  rows  or  drills;  3.  In  beds 
for  transplantation.  The  last  method  can  onlj 
be  pursued  where  labour — and  especially  te 
male  labour — is  extremely  cheap.  The  sowing 
in  rows  is  done  by  the  use  of  drills,  the  lines 
being  placed  about  eighteen  inches  apart  This 
method  admits  of  hand-hoeing,  and  even  the 
use  of  the  cultivator,  to  destroy  weeds  or 
loosen 'the  soil.  When  sown  broad-cast,  about 
14  lbs.  of  seed  are  required  for  one  hectare 
(equal  to  about  2i  acres).  Much  less  is  re- 
quired where  sown  by  drills,  when  the  seeds 
are  dropped  about  an  inch  apart  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rows.  The  sowing  broad-cast  or  in 
rows  generally  takes  place  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August.  When  the  plants 
are  picked  from  beds  to  be  planted  out,  this  is 
done  in  September  or  early  in  October,  so 
that  they  may  have  time  before  winter  to  form 
good  roots.  They  are  placed  in  holes  dibbled 
by  means  of  a  planter  with  points  from  9  to  12 
inches  apart,  and  so  formed  that  a  man  makes 
two  rows  at  a  time,  whilst  a  second  person 
puts  the  plants  in  the  holes,  pressing  the  eanh 
well  around  them  with  his  feet.  Sometimes 
rows  are  run  with  the  plough,  and  two  or  three 
women  are  employed  after  each  plough,  in  dis- 
I  tributing  plants  along  the  open  furrow,  whici 
I  is  covered  up  by  Uie  plough  in  returning. 
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Wlxn  Ibis  is  skilfully  performed^  the  planta- ' 
lioQ  majr  be  effected  with  great  regularity.  In 
ki's  of  moderate  fertility,  the  plants  need  not 
l<  more  Chan  9  inches  apart  in  every  direction. ! 
When  ihe  ground  is  very  rich,  they  may  stand 
a))0Qt  13  ioches  apart ;  and  when  planted  with 
fix  ptough,  every  other  furrow  is  left  vacant, 
vA  the  plants  placed  9  or  10  inches  apart. 

In  moderately  fertile  soils,  the  product  of  the 
cofza  is  generally  equal  to,  and  sometimes  a 
little  greater  than  that  of  wheat.  Thus,  in  soils 
viuch  prodace  SO  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
20  or  2j  bushels  of  colza  are  obtained,  and  the 
prodoct  of  rape  has  been  nearly  equal.  But  in 
more  fertile  soils  the  colza,  when  it  has  been 
veil  managed*  far  surpasses  the  product  of 
vbeai  on  the  same  soil,  it  being  not  unusual 
I  to  obtain  28  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  on 
ground  that  will  not  yield  more  than  18  or  20 
basheis  of  wheat  Sometimes,  by  very  careful 
cnliiraiiott,  and  on  ground  of  a  very  deep  soil, 
especially  when  this  is  newly  broken  up,  as 
much  as  40  bushels  of  colza  can  be  got  from 
aa  acre,  a  larger  product  than  could  be  expect- 
ed from  rape. 

The  chaff  of  colza  and  rape  form  very  good 
food  i)i  woolly  animals  during  winter.  When 
given  to  homed  cattle,  it  should  be  in  the  form 
of  slop,  made  by  mixing  it  in  boiling  water. 
Sheep  eat  the  straw  or  stems  very  freely,  when 
well  kept  and  not  too  coarse. 

When  planted  in  rows,  a  hoeing  or  harrow- 
ing, by  means  of  the  cultivator,  is  generally 
giren  in  the  month  of  March.    About  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  and  sometimes  even  at  the  end 
of  June,  the  navette,  or  rape,  and  winter  colza 
arrive  at  maturity,  the  rape  almost  always  8 
or  10  days  the  earliest.    As  the  seeds  of  these 
plants  shatter  off  very  easily,  it  is  necessary 
that,  la  harvesting,  they  should  be  cut  before 
they  become  completely  ripe.    The  most  pro- 
per time  is  when  the  seed-pods  begin  to  turn 
yellow  and  become  transparent,  and  when  the 
seeds  are  of  a  dark-brown,  though  still  tender. 
Tboogh  the  grains  of  all  the  pods  may  yet  be 
green,  the  greatest  number  will  ripen  in  the 
stack  or  mow.   Sometimes,  when  the  crop  has 
become  very  ripe,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
seed,  it  shoald  only  be  cut  in  the  evening  or 
morning,  whilst  it  is  covered  with  dew,  or  dur- 
ing a  bright  moonlight  night.^   Twenty-four 
hours  after  reaping,  or  sometimes  immediately 
after,  if  the  plants  are  quite  ripe,  the  colza  is 
pat  into  cocks,  the  sheaves  being  carried  to  an 
elevated  part  of  the  field,  and  placed  in  cocks, 
the  height  of  which  must  be  double  that  of  the 
fjock  of  colza.    In  laying  them  down,  the  first 
sheaves  are  plaeed  on  the  outside,  and  the  next 
towards  the  centre.    The  cock  gradually  dimi- 
nishes in  diameter,  till  raised  to  the  height  of 
five  or  six  feeL  When  the  cock  is  two  or  three 
feet  high,  the  stalks  or  stems  have  an  inclina- 
tioo  on  the  outside  downwards.  This  increases 
soccessirely  to  the  top,  which  is  thus  made  to 
form  a  perfect  cone.  To  keep  out  the  rain,  the 
trrp  may  be  tied  with  a  band  of  straw,  willow 
twig,  or  branch  of 'any  other  pliant  wood.   The 
coeics  mnain  in  this  state  until  all  the  grains 
are  matured.    This  generally  requires  from  8 
to  IS  days.    If  carefully  put  up,  the  cocks,  will 
be  sai&ciently  protected  against  bad  weather, 
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except  in  case  of  powerful  and  continued  rains* 
which  would  occasion  still  more  damage  to  the 
crop  in  any  other  situation.  The  colza  may 
also  be  put  into  large  stacks,  like  those  of 
wheat  and  other  grain,  very  soon  after  it  has 
been  cut,  and  remain  in  this  situation  for  a 
month  or  two.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  safest  way 
of  keeping  the  colza.  But  this  method  is  more 
expensive  than  that  of  cocking,  as  it  requires 
to  be  wagoned  to  the  stack.  The  fermentation 
which  always  takes  place  in^e  cocks  is  very 
favourable  to  the  grain,  giving  it  a  fine  colour, 
and  contributing  qualities  which  are  very  de- 
sirable. The  grain  will  only  be  injured,  if  it  is 
heaped  up  whilst  it  is  yet  green  or  wet 

When  the  crop  is  small,  it  may  be  taken  at 
once  into  a  bam  and  thrashed  oft.  In  its  trans- 
portation the  seed  is  very  apt  to  be  shaken  off, 
on  which  account  it  is  necessary  to  carry  them 
to  the*  wagons  in  cloths,  and  the  wagon  itself 
should  be  lined  with  some  coarse  and  cheap 
stuff. 

Large  crops  of  colza  or  rape  are  generally 
thrashed  in  the  field  by  the  feet  of  horses,  the 
place  being  covered  with  strong  hempen  cloth, 
stretched  upon  a  spot  from  which  all  stones, 
dec.,  are  carefully  removed.  If  the  colza  has 
been  put  up  in  cocks,  we  carry  the  whole  cock 
in  a  linen  cb^th  eight  feet  square,  which  four 
men  suspend  to  two  long  poles  of  light  wood, 
eleven  fee^n  length,  attached  to  the  two  sides 
of  the  linen.  After  spreading  the  cloth  along 
the  side  of  the  cock,  two  other  poles,  of  the 
same  length  as  those  described,  are  passed 
under  the  cock,  which  is  thus  raised  up  altoge- 
ther and  placed  upon  the  cloth,  to  be  carried 
to  the  thrashing-floor.  When  this  is  sufficiently 
filled  with  colza,  spread  evenly  about  two  feet 
in  thickness,  and  first  beaten  down  by  the  feet 
of  the  workman  who  arranges  it,  three  unshod 
horses  are  put  upon  the  floor,  or  three  two-year- 
old  cohs.  These  are  trotted  circularly  around 
a  ;nan  who  occupies  the  centre,  and  who  holds 
them  by  a  rein.  After  they  have  been  round 
several  times,  the  colza  is  turned  with  hay- 
forks, and  the  horses  brought  on  again.  In 
this  way  the  thrashing  is  done  very  quickly. 
If  a  very  large  crop,  two  thrashing-floors  should 
be  made,  so  that  when  one  bed  is  preparing, 
another  may  be  thrashing  and  emptying.  After, 
being  thrashed,  the  seeds  may  be  housed,  either 
in  the  chaff  or  partially  screened  through  rid- 
dles. When  put  into  granaries,  the  colza 
should  be  spread  in  small  beds,  and  turned 
frequenUy  for  some  time,  being  subject  to 
heating,  by  which  much  of  their  value  is  lost. 
It  should  only  be  completely  cleaned  when 
perfectly  dry,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  sell,  as. 
it  keeps  so  much  better  when  mixed  with  more 
or  less  chaff.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  colza  may  be  thrashed  by  means  of 
the  common  thrashing  machines  used  for  grain. 

Spring  Colzeu — ^In  clayey  and  new  soils,  the 
spring  colza  is  generally  more  productive 
than  Uie  rape,  yet  it  is  always  a  very  uncertain 
crop,  like  those  of  all  oily  grains  which  are 
sown  in  the  spring.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pi*o-  . 
fitable  plants  that  can  be  grown  in  the  soils 
of  newly-drained  ponds  and  meadows.  Some 
persons,  however,  have  obtained  abundant 
crops  from  ground  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
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wheat,  but  this  has  been  in  particulariy  favour- 
able seasons. 

The  spring  colza  should  not  be  sown  as  late 
as  the  rape,  as  its  growth  is  much  slower.  '^In 
one  -very  favourable  year,"  says  Dombasle, 
''when  I  had  sown  colza  on  the  2d  of  June,  it 
did  not  arrive  at  maturity  soon  enough  to  admit 
of  being  harvested." 

After  the  soil  has  been  well  prepared  by  two 
or  three  ploughings,  the  seed  may  be  sown 
broad-cast,  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  lbs.  per  acre 
on,  very  light  ground,  covering  it  with  the  har- 
row. Some  sow  the  colza  in  drills  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  till  between  the  rows  with  a 
horse-hoe.  But,  in  general,  cultivation,  which 
is  so  beneficial  to  winter  colza  and  rape,  pro- 
duces but  a  poor  effect  on  a  crop^which  occu- 
pies the  soil  so  short  a  time. 

COMFREY,  COMMON  (Symphytum  officii 
naU),  This  wild  plant  grows  by  the  sides  of 
ditches  and  in  moist  places  to  a  height  of  three 
feet  The  leaves  are  a  deep  green  colour, 
pointed,  long,  and  rough  to  the  touch.  The 
stalk  is  green,  thick,  and  upright,  and  winged 
at  the  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
sometimes  white,  and  often  reddish  in  colour. 
The  root  is  thick,  black  externally,  and  white 
within.  It  is  full  of  a  slimy  juice  when  crushed 
or  broken.  The  root  is  the  part  used  medici- 
nally. It  contains  much  mucilage,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  demulcent  Conserve  of  comfrey 
is  the,  best  way  of  preserving  it  through  the 
year.  The  tuberous-rooted  comfrey  (S.  tubenh 
mm)  is  an  herb  of  much  humbler  stature  than 
the  last-named  root;  knobbed  and  branched; 
externally  whitish;  flowers  fewer,  drooping, 
yellowish-white,  tinged  with  green.  (Smithes 
Eng.  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  The  prickly  com- 
frey (&  tuperrimum)  is  a  hardy  perennial  of 
gigantic  growth,  introduced  from  Caucasus  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  in  18U,  by  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  of  Hackney.  (See  Curtis's  Bot,  Mag,  No. 
929.)  The  attention  of  the  agriculturist  has 
recently  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
comfrey  as  green  food  for  cattle,  by  Mr.  Grant, 
of  Lewisham,  who  speaks  highly  of  its  merits. 
(Baxter's  Agr,  Lib,) 

COMPOSITION  FOR  TREES.     See  Cajt- 

KXR. 

COMPOST  (Fr.;  Lat  con^i)otUum\  That 
sort  of  manure  which  is  formed  by  the  union 
or  mixture  of  one  or  more  different  ingredients 
with  dang,  or  other  similar  matter.  An  excel- 
lent essay,  by  Mr.  James  Dixon,  on  making 
compost  heaps  from  liquids  and  other  sub- 
stances, written  on  the  evidence  of  many  years* 
experience,  was  awarded  a  premium  of  lOL  in 
July,  1839,  by  the  Royal  Agr.  Soc.  of  England, 
and  is  published  in  their  Quart.  Joum,  vol.  i. 
p.  135.    See  also  Farx-tabd  Makurs. 

CONDITION  (Fr.  and  Lat).  In  horseman- 
ship, a  term  supposed  to  imply  a  horse's  being 
in  a  state  of  strength  and  power,  so  much  above 
the  purpose  he  is  destined  to,  that  he  displays 
it  in  his  figure  and  appearance:  this,  according 
to  Taplin,  signifies  "fine  in  coat,  firm  in  flesh, 
high  in  spirits,  and  fresh  upon  his  legs." 

CONIFEROUS  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 
Such  plants  and  trees  as  bear  cones ;  as  the 
fir,  pine,  cedar,  &c.- 

CONSERVATORY  (Lat.).  A  glazed  struc- 
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ture,  in  which  exotic  trees  and  shmbs  are 
grown  in  a  bed  or  floor  of  soil.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  an  orangery  by  its  having  a 
glazed  roof,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  opaque, 
and  from  a  green-house  by  the  plants  being  set 
in  the  fine  soil,  instead  of  in  pots  placed  on 
shel  ves.  The  largest  conservatory  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time  (close  of  1841),  is  that 
erected  in  Chats  worth,  in  Derbyshire,  for  palms 
and  other  tropical  plants,  which  covers  above 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  is  sixty  feet  high. 
(Brandos  Diet,  of  Science  and  Art.) 

CONTRACTION  OF  THE  HOOF..  In  far- 
riery, 15  a  distorted  state  of  the  homy  substance 
of  the  hoof  in  cattle,  producing  all  the  mis- 
chiefs of  unnatural  and  irregular  pressure  oa 
the  soft  parts  contained  in  it,  and  conseqaenily 
a  degree  of  lameness  which  can  only  be  cared 
by  removing  the  cause.  Contraction  of  the 
hoof  rarely  happens,  however,  except  to  those 
animals  whose  hoofs,  for  the  convenience  of 
labour,  are  shod. 

CONVERTIBLE  HUSBANDRY,  or  vnnd 
hutbandryf  a  term  implying  frequent  change  in 
the  same  field  from  tillage  crops  to  grass,  and 
from  grass  back  to  tillage  crops ;  an  alterna- 
tion of  wheat,  rye,  &c.,  with  root  and  grass 
crops. 

COOP,  or  COUP  (icel  kuppa;  DaLhtypt). 
A  provincial  name  for  a  tumbrel  or  cart,  en- 
closed with  boards  to  carry  dung,  sand,  grains, 
&c.  It  is  also  a  pen  or  enclosure  where  lambs, 
Ax;.,  are  shut  up  to  be  fed  or  fattened ;  and  a 
kind  of  cage  in  which  poultry  are  enclosed  for 
the  same  purpose. 

COPPICE,  or  COPSE  (supposed  from  ihe 
Fr.  eouper;  or  Nor.  ivpper,  to  cut  off").  Low 
woods  cut  at  stated  times  for  poles,  fuel,  &c. 
A  place  overrun  with  brushwood.  Its  wood  is 
called  coppice-wood* 

C0RDGRAS8  (Spartina  ttricta.  From  fpar- 
tine,  a  rope  made  of  broom).  A  genus  of  pe- 
rennial maritime  grasses  found  in  muddy  salt 
marshes  on  the  sea  coast,  of  which  this  is  the 
only  native  variety.  They  are  very  easy  of 
culture,  and  increased  by  divisions  and  seed^ 
Roots,  creeping,  with  strong  fibres;  whole 
plant,  hard,  tough,  and  rigid;  stems  ten  to 
twenty  inches  high,  several  together ;  leaves, 
numerous,  striated,  of  a  dull  green  colour  and 
smooth.  (Eng.  ^hra,  vol.  L  p.  136 ;  PaxtmCt 
Bot.  Di£t.) 

Spartina  juncea^ — ^According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Sinclair,  this  grass  is  very  late  in  the 
production  of  foliage,  and  inferior  in  nutritive 
qualities  to  most  other  kinds  of  girass.  It,  bow- 
ever,  yields  well  as  a  single  crop,  the  produce 
from  a  rich,  silicious,  sandy  soil;  at  the  time 
of  flowering,  being  33,350  lbs.,  which  afforded 
of  nutritive  matter  1433  lbs.  It  has  been  tried 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  into  flax;  and  Sin- 
clair tells  us,  the  results  were  favourable,  inas- 
much as  the  clear  fibre  was  equal  in  strength 
and  softness  to  that  of  flax,  but  il  was  deficient 
in  length.  The  only  advantage  that  appears 
wpuld  result  from  this  plant  affording  flax  is, 
that  it  could  be  produced  on  a  soil  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  flax  or  the  production  of  com.  It 
flowers  the  second  week  in  August,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  by  the  middle  of  September.  {Hort 
Gram.  Wob.  p.  373.)    Three  or  four  species  of 
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Spartina  are  found  in  the  United  States,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  salt  water  districts  along  the 
sea  coast. 

CORD-WOOD.  Small  pieces  of  wood  bro- 
ken  up  for  fuel.  It  also  signifies  top'Wood, 
roots, Accent  up  and  set  in  cords;  so  deno- 
minated from  its  being  formerly  measured 
vith  a  cord.  A  statute  cord  of  wood  should 
be  ei^ht  feet  long,  four  feet  higb«  and  four 
feet  broad. 

COREOPSIS,  EAR-LEAVED,  (CoreoptiM  au. 
nrw/affl).  A  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
ib  yellow  flowers  bloom  in  August  The  Co' 
ncptu  dtlphimfoiia  is  also  a  native  of  North 
America,  growing  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
Tith  yellow  flowers.  Blooms  from  July  to 
October.  Divide  the  roots,  and  plant  it  in  open 
si'tialions. 

CORIANDER,  {Coriandrvm  tatwum.  From 
«i{«f,  a  bag;  the  fresh  leaves,  when  bruised, 
f milling  ao  odour  very  similar  to  that  of  this 
Terrain).  Coriander  Uirives  best  in  a  mode- 
rately rich  but  sandy  loam:  excessive  moisture 
i»  equally  inimical  to  it  as  the  want  of  a  regu- 
lar supply.  It  must  have  an  open  and  rather 
sheltered  situation.  It  is  propagated  by  seed, 
which,  if  it  is  required  early,  must  be  sown 
daring  Pcbmary,  in  a  warm  border  or  mode- 
rate hotbed,  in  either  situation  with  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame.  This  niay  be  repeated  at  the 
close  of  March.  Afterwards  small  crops  may 
be  successionally  inserted  every  month  in  an 
cpen  bed  or  border  until  September,  in  which 
in'">nih,  and  October,  if  required  for  winter's 
sappiy,  final  crops  must  be  sown  under  a 
frame,  as  in  February.  The  summer  sowings 
i^boald  always  be  of  small  extent,  as  the  plants 
ai  that  season  are  very  apt  to  run.  - 

The  sowings  are  generally  performed  in 
drilh  eight  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch 
deep ;  the  plants  to  remain  where  sown.  The 
only  cultivation  required  is  to  thin  them  to  four 
inches'  distance  and  to  have  them  kept  clear 
of  weeds  throughout  their  growth.  For  the 
production  of  seed,  some  plants,  of  the  early 
spring  sowings  must  be  left  ungathered  from, 
ai  about  eight  inches  apart  each  way ;  they 
vill  perfect  their  seed  in  early  autumn,  being 
in  flower  daring  June.  (G.  W,  Johtuon's 
Kifrken  Gardtn.) 

CORK  OAK  iQuercus  tuber).  The  tree  pro- 
ducing the  thick,  light,  and  soft  bark,  out  of 
»'hjcb  corks  are  made,  is  a  species  of  oak 
found'  in  the^  southern  parts  of  Europe,  in 
^iwm,  France,  and  Italy.  Both  public  and 
priraic  interest,  says  Michaux>  requires  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  coast  of  the  United 
^■ate^  and  especially  of  the  neighbouring 
is'aDds,  to  introduce  and  rear  the  cork  oak,  in 
P|ac4?s  unfit  for  the  culture  of  cotton.  It  should 
aJso,  be  thinks,  be  introduced  into  West  Ten- 
f<'$*ee,  and  with  the  more  reason  as  the  vine 
15  there  cultivated  successfully.  It  will  grow 
wherever  the  live  oak  is  found. 

In  size  this  oak  seldom  grows  higher  than 
forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three  feet  Its 
leaver  are  evergreen,  but  ike  greater  part  of 
them  fall  and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The 
acorns  arc  large  and  oval,  of  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  PT»n..,rU  devoured!  by  swine.    The  wood  is 
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hard,  compact  and  heavy,  but  not  so  durable  as 
that  of  some  other  kinds  of  oak.  The  bark  be- 
gins to  be  taken  off"  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  the  first  growth  being  of  little  value.  It 
is  not,  however,  till  the  tree  is  forty-five  or  fifty 
years  old,  that  the  bark  possesses  all  the  quali- 
ties requisite  for  good  corks,  and  ffom  that  pe- 
riod it  is. collected  every  eight  or  ten  years. 
The  length  of  time  which  thus  elapses  between 
planting  and  reaping  compensation  renders  it 
very  improbable  that  the  cork  oak  will  ever 
be  extensively  introduced  by  individual  enter- 
prise, into  those  parts  of  the  United  States 
where  it  would  thrive.  Nothing  short  of  go-* 
vemment  patronage  could  effect  the  object  re- 
commended by  Michaux.  The  consumption 
of  corks  is  exceedingly  great ;  in  France  alone 
it  amounts  annually  to  125  or  150,000,000. 

CORN.  A  term  which  in  Europe  is  applied 
alike  to  wheat,  barley,  and  the  other  small 
grains,  whilst  in  the  United  States  it  is  used 
almost  exclusively  to  designate  Indian  com  or 
maize. 

CORN  BINDWEED.    See  BiirnwsEn. 

CORN,  BROOM-,  The  following  account  of 
the  broom-corn,  its  culture  and  uses,  is  the 
substance  of  a  communication  made  by  Mr. 
William  Allen  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
to  Mr.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  Pa-  • 
tents. 

Of  the  genus  torghum  (broom-grass)  there 
are  four  or  five  species.  Sorghtim  sarckaratum 
is  the  broom-corn,  abundantly  cultivated  in 
this  country,  both  for  the  seed  and  for  its  large 
panicles,  which  are  made  into  the  brooms. 
The  whole  plant  is  saccharine.  Attempts  have 
been  made  in  France  to  extract  sugar  from  it, 
but  with  little  success. 

The  other  species  are  the  following:  Sorg* 
hum  dora  (or  holcus  dora),  common  Indian 
millet,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  culti- 
vated in  the  south  of  Europe;  S,bicolcr, or  two- 
coloured  Indian  millet;  S.  caffrorum^  caffres 
Indian  millet,  and  S,  nigrum^  coal-black  Indian 
millet. 

Of  the  aorghvm  garcharat^m  (or  holms  gacchch 
ratui)^  broom-com  there  are  several  varieties 
raised  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river,  princi- 
pally in  the  broad  meadows  of  Northampton, 
Hadley,  and  Hatfield.    The  pine  tree  kind  is 
regarded  as  the  poorest  kind,  or  the  least  advan- 
tageous for  cultivation ;  yet,  as  it  is  the  earliest 
(being  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  large  kind), 
in  a  short  season,  when  its  seed  will  ripen, 
I  while  the  seeds  of  the  other  kind  fail  to  ripen, 
this  may  prove  the  most  profitable  crop.    The 
North  river  crop  is  ordinarily  the  best  crop;  it 
is  ten  days  earlier  than  the  large  kind,  and 
1  yields  about  720  lbs.  of  the  brush  per  acre— 
!  the  brush  meaning  the  dried  panicles,  cleaned 
!  of  the  seed,  with  eight  or  twelve-  inches  of  the 
,  stalk.    The  New  Jersey,  or  large  kind,  yields 
a  thousand  or  eleven  hundred  pounds  of  brush 
I  per  acre.    The  stalks  and  seed  are  larsje.    In 
good  seasoris,  this  is  the  most  profitable  crop. 
But  in  the  present  season  (1842),  owing  to  an 
early  frost  (about  September  23),  much  of  the 
seed  of  this  kind  will  fail  to  ripen.    There  is 
also  the  shirley,  or  black  brush.    Soil  rich, 
alluvial  lands  are  best  adapted  for  the  broom- 
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com,  more  especially  if  warmly  situated,  pro- 
tected by  hills,  and  well  manured. 

Method  of  planting. — The  broom-corn  is 
planted  in  rows,  about  2^  or  3  feet  apart,  so 
that  a  horse  may  pass  between  them  with  a 
plough,  or  cultivator,  or  harrow.  The  hills  in 
each  row  are  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart, 
or  farther,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  planted  is  estimated 
very  differently  by  different  farmers — some  say 
that  half  a  peck  is  enough  per  acre,  while  otjiers 
plant  half  a  bashel,  and  some  a  bushel,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  sure  that  the  land  shall  be  well 
stocked.  The  rule  with  some  is  to  cast  a  tea- 
spoonful,  or  30  or  40  seeds,  in  a  hill ;  the  ma- 
nure at  the  time  of  planting  should  be  put  into 
the  hill,  and  old  manure  or  compost  is  preferred, 
as  being  most  free  from  worms. 

CuUivation,  —  The  broom-corn  should  be 
ploughed  and  hoed  three  times^the  last  time 
when  about  three  feet  high,  though  some  hoe 
it  when  it  is'  six  feet  high,  and  when  they  axe 
concealed  by  it  as  they'  are  toiling  in  the  field. 
The  number  of  stalks  in  a  hill  should  be  from 
seven  to  ten.  If  there  are  only  five  or  six  stalks, 
they  will  be  larger  and  coarser ;  if  there  are 
about  eight,,  the  brush  will  be  finer  and  more 
valuable.  In  the  first  hoeing,  the  supernume- 
rary stalks  should  be  pulled  up. 

Harvesting, — As  the  frost  kills  the  seed,  the 
broom-corn  is  harvested  at  the  commencement 
of  the  first  frost.  The  long  stalks  are  bent 
down  at  2  or  24  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  by 
laying  those  of  two  rows  across  each  other 
obliquely,  a  kind  of  table  is  made  by  every  two 
rows,  with  a  passage  between  each  table,  for 
the  convenience  of  harvesting.  Af^er  drying 
for  a  few  days,  the  brush  is  cut,  leaving  of  the 
stalks  from  6  to  12  inches.  The  longer  it  is 
cut,  of  course,  the  more  it  will  weigh ;  and,  if 
the  purchaser  does  not  object,  the  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  farmer.  However,  the  dry  stalk 
weighs  but  little ;  if  its  weight  is  excessive,  the 
purchaser  sometimes  requires  a  deduction 
from  the  weight  As  it  is  cut,  it  is  spread  on 
the  tables,  Still  farther  to  dry.  As  it  is  carried 
into  the  bam,  some  bind  it  in  sheaves ;  and 
this  is  a  great  convenience  for  the  further  ope- 
ration of  extracting  the  seed.  Others  throw 
the  bmsh  into  the  cart  or  wagon,  unbound. 

Scraping, — The  process  of  extracting  the 
seed  is  called  **  scraping  the  brush."  Two  iron 
horizontal  scrapers  are  prepared — onemovable, 
to  be  elevated  a  little,  so  that  a  handful  of 
brush  may  be  introduced  between  thenn*  The 
upper  scraper  is  then  pressed 
down  with  one  hand,  and  the 
bmsh  drawn  through  with  the 
other,  the  seed  being  scraped 
off  This  is  the  old  method.  A 
newly  invented  scraper  is  su- 
perseding the  old  one.  It  is  an 
upright  instmment,  of  elastic 
wood  or  steel,  inserted  in  a 
"bench  of  a  convenient  height 
for  the  operator. 

The  form  is  as  follows: 

a  is  a  piece  of  wood  or  steel,' 

immovable ;  6  and  c  are  pieces 

which  are  elastic,  movable  to 

the  right  and  left  at  the  top,  but 
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fastened  to  the  central  piece  below.  The  de- 
gree of  elasticity  may  be  regulated  by  wedges 
in  the  planks  d  and  / — wedges  in  the  hole 
through  which  the  pieces  pass. 

A  quantity  of  bmsh  is  taken  in  the  hand,  and 
brought  down  upon  the  top  of  this  instmment 
As  it  is  forced  down,  and  drawn  towards  the 
body,  it  separates  the  elastic  sticks  from  the  cen- 
tral piece,  but  their  elasticity  presses  sufficient- 
ly on  the  brush,  so  that  the  seed  is  scraped  off. 

The  advantage  of  this  scraper  is,  that  both 
hands  may  be  applied  to  the  brush,  instead  of 
only  one  hand,  as  in  th^  other  kind,  and  the 
elastic  power  of  nature  is  subsiituted^for  the 
pressure  of  one  of  the  hands.  The  instru- 
ment also  seems  to  double  the  scraping 
surface.  The  instmment  was  invented  at 
Hartford.  I  have  been  told  it  has  not  been 
patented. 

The  following  plan  may  therefore  be  useful 
The  operator  stands  at  the  end  A. 


The  lower  plank  may  rest  on  the  bam  floor, 
or  have  short  legs.  The  upper  oblique  has  a 
hole,  through  which  the  scraper  pjisses,  and 
down  which  the  seed  may  fall.  Each  side  of 
the  instmment,  a  wedge  may  be  inserted,  to 
regulate  its  elasticity,  or  by  some  other  con- 
trivance this  object  may  be  secured.  In  scrap- 
ing, the  panicles  must  first  be  laid  evenir 
together,  and  the  stalks  taken  in  the  hand.  Ii 
this  is  not  done  in  the  field,  and  bundles  not 
formed,  then  must  it  be  done  with  considerable 
labour  at  the  time  of  scraping  in  the  bam. 

Product* — A  common  crop  is  70O  to  800  lbs. 
per  acre.  Th#re  have  been  raised  1000  and 
1100  lbs.  per  acre,  with  80  ,to  100  bushels  of 
seed.  'The  large  kind  grows  eleven  feet  hi^h. 

Valui  of  the  crop, — About  the  year  1836  or 
1837,  the  brash  sold  for  12^  cents  a  pound; 
and  one  farmer  in  Northampton  sold  his  crop 
standing,  unharvested,  at  $100  per  acre.  Since 
then,  the  price  has  beep  decreasing.  This  year 
it  has  been  4  and  6  cents.  At  6  cents,  the 
farmer,  for  800  lbs.,  gets  f  48  an  acre,  besides 
60  or  70  bushels  of  seed,  worth  a  third  of  a 
dollar  a  bushel— so  that  he  receives  |70  or  up- 
wards from  an  acre. 

Good  farmers  regard  the  seed  alone  as  equal 
to  a  crop  of  oats  from  the  same  land.  Some 
land  owners  have  rented  their  land  for  broom- 
corm,  at  ^5  per  acre,  they  putting  on  five  or 
six  loads  of  manure. 

One  farmer,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  cultivated 
50  acres  in  broom-cor&,  must  have  had  an  al- 
most unequalled  income  for  a  New  England 
farmer.  - 

Quantity. — In  Northampton,  probably  SOO 
acres  are  raised ;  in  Hatfield,  300 ;  in  Hadley. 
400;  in  other  ttfwns,  Whateley,  Deerfield 
Greenfield,  Easthampton,  l^uthampton.  South- 
Hadley,  Springfield,  and  Longmeadow,  perhap* 
300  or  400  acpes  more ;  in  all,  in  the  valley  oi* 
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(he  Connecdcnt,  1200  or  1300  acres ;  the  pro- 
duct, in  brash  and  seed,  worth  $1,000,000. 

Matntfadwre  of  brooms. — ^Individuals  tie  up 
brooms  with  wire  or  twine.  The  expense  is 
greater  for  materials  -and  labour  when  wire  is 
used. 

The  tonied  broom  handles  cost,  as  delivered, 
only  one  dollar  a  hundred— one  cent  each.  The 
expense  of  other  materials  and  labour  in  making 
a  broom  is  6  cents,  or  on  the  whole  about  7  cents. 
In  a  good  broom  a  pound  and  a  half  of  brush 
is  employed,  which  at  the  present  price  of  6 
ceDts,  would  be  7}  cents,  so  that  a  broom  made 
with  wire  costs  now  about  14^  cents.  A  ma- 
nufacturer recently  went  to  Boston,  and  could 
get  an  offer  of  only  13  cents,  or  |12  per  hun- 
dred, for  his  brooms ;  at  which  rate  he  could 
not  afford  to  sell  them  and  chose  to  retain  them. 
Brooms  are  made  with  brush  weighing  j  of  a 
ponni,  I  pound,  li  pound,  and  IJ  pound.  The 
brush  is  whitened  by  the  manufacturer.  It  is 
placed  in  a  large  tight  box,  and  bleached  by  the 
fumes  of  sulphur;  but  this  process  is  said  to 
weaken  the  brush.  Who  would  think  of  whiten- 
ing broom  brush,  for  beauty  1  Thus  it  is  that 
fashion  descends  into  the  vale  of  life,  and  to  the 
hnmblest  of  concerns.  Why  should  not  the 
housemaid  wield  a  beautiful  broom,  with  white 
brush  and  variously  interlaced  wire,  and  po- 
lished and  variously  coloured  handle  1 

Jfiser/ibiKwtt. — A  few  remarks  will  be  added, 
some  of  whicb  were  omitted  in  their  proper 
places.  If  the  stalks  are  cut  before  the  seed 
is  ripe,  they  are  better,  stronger,  more  durable, 
than  if  cut  after  the  seed  is  ripe.  In  this  case, 
the  farmer  would  lose  the  value  of  the  seed. 
He  of  course  will  not  submit  to  this  loss,  un- 
less it  is  made  up  to  him  by  the  increased 
price  of  the  brush. 

The  seed  is  used  for  feeding  horses,  cattle, 
and  swine.  It  is  ground  and  mixed  with  In- 
dian meal,  and  is  regarded  as  excellent  food — 
it  weighs  forty  pounds  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Shipman  of  Hadley  is  the  greatest  mar 
nnfactarer  of  brooms  in  the  valley  of  the'Con- 
necticuu  If  he  employs,  on  an  average,  ten 
hands,  and  each  hand  makes  26  brooms  per 
<Jar,  the  number  made  in  a  year  would  be 
7^.000.    It  is  said  he  has  made  100,000. 

The  brush,  when  it  is  put  in  the  barn,  should 
be  placed  on  a  scaffold^  so  as  to  be  exposed  to 
a  circulation  of  the  air,  that  it  may  dry  and 
not  mould.  For  all  the  purposes  of  use,  a 
trnnm  made  with  twine  is  equal  to  one  made 
^ith  wire ;  and  a  man  can  make  several  more 
ot  them  in  a  day. 

3fr.  Shipman  uses  300  or  400  lbs.  of  large 
t^me,  at  30  to  30  cents  a  pound,  and  2,000  lbs. 
if  small  twine,  at  31  cents.  Perhaps  he  ma- 
Sifactures  only  i  part  of  the  brooms  manu- 
f^ciored  in  Hadley. 

At  the  price  of  20  cents,  the  price  of  brooms 
a  tew  years  ago,  the  broom  manufacture  of 
Hadley  would  thus  amount  to  $160,000. 

It  b  probable  that  the  extended  cultivation 
of  the  broom-corn  will  reduce  the  profits  on 
(his  product  to  the  average  profits  of  good 
/anoing.  # 

CORN  CALE.  A  provincial  name  for  char- 
Jocii. 

COBN^ROWFOOT  {Rammadm  arvenn$y 
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A  weed  very  common  among  com.  Root 
fibrous.  It  has  an  upright  stalk ;  the  leaves  are 
of  a  pale,  shining  green,  and  cut  into  long,  nar- 
row, acute  segments.  The  lemon-coloured 
flowers  are  much  smaller  and  paler  than  those 
of  the  crowfoot  which  is  found  in  pasture- 
grounds,  and  the  seed-vessels  are  very  remark- 
able, being  covered  all  over  with  prickles.  It 
is  very  acrid  and  dangerous  to  cattle,  though 
they  are  said  to  eat  it  greedily.  M.  Bnignon, 
who  has  given  a  particular  account  of  its  quali- 
ties, relates,  that  three  ounces  of  the  juice  killed 
a  dog  in  four  minutes.  X^*"**^^*'  ^^*  ^^*  v'ol. 
iii.  p.  63.)    See  CaowrooT. 

CORN-CUTTING  MACHINES.  Machines 
for  cutting  wheat  and  other  grains  by  horse 
power,  of  which  none  have  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced in  England  whose  merits  have  insured 
their  adoption  by  the  farmer.  Of  the  several 
English  patents  obtained,  that  called  Smitk't 
Reaping  Machine,  is  perhaps  the  most  approved. 
For  a  minute  description  of  this,  with  drawings, 
see  Encyc,  Britannica,  vol.  2,  part  1.  See  Mow- 
ijre  Ajro  Rsapivo  Macbiits. 

CORNEL  TREE.    See  Doowood. 

CORNET.  In  farriery,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  instrument  used  in  venesection, 
called  a  fleam. 

CORN,  INDIAN.    See  Mxiaa. 

CORN  LAWS.  The  regulation  of  the  sup- 
ply, and  consequently,  the  value  of  com  in 
diflierent  countries  in  Europe,  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  legislation  from  a  very  remote  period ; 
a  public  interference,  varying,  however,  in  de- 
gree, from  that  of  protective  taxation,  to  that 
which  was  intended  to  be  prohibitory.  Of  the 
first  kind  are  the  modern  En^ish  com  laws ; 
of  the  last  are  the  present  local  regulations  of 
Paris,  by  which  bread  is  sold  always  at  the  * 
same  price,  both  in  bountiful  seasons  or  in 
those  of  scarcity.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  follow  these,  generally  necessary  in- 
terferences with  the  sale  of  corn,  which  have 
occurred  from  the  days  of  the  Athenians  (who 
depended  upon  Thrace  for  their  daily  bread),  or 
from  the  popular  broils  about  bread,  which 
were  long  a  source  of  disorder  to  Rome,  even 
in  its  splendour.  In  England,  there  are  traces 
of  a  com  law  nearly  six  centuries  since.  By 
the  statute  Judidum  PiUorie,  51  Hen.  3  (1^66), 
it  is  directed  that  the  municipal  authorities  of 
certain  towns  should  inquire  of  the  price  of 
com.  By  the  34  Ed«  3,  c.  20  (1360),  the  ey 
portation  of  com  was  prohibited;  but  in  143d, 
by  the  15  H.  6,  c.  2,  it  was  allowed.  In  1463, 
however,  by  the  3  Ed.  4,  c.  2,  the  necessity 
(which  was  declared  in  the  preamble)  arose 
of  preventing  **  the  labourers  and  occupiers  of 
land  from  being  grievously  endami^ed  by 
bringing  com  out  of  other  lands  when  com 
of  the  growing  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low  price." 
It  then  declares  that  wheat  shall  not  be  import- 
ed, unless  wheat  be  sold  at  the  place  of  import 
for  6s.  Sd.  per  quarter.  In  1532,  by  the  25  H. 
8,  c.  2,  it  was  enacted  that  the  exportation  of 
com  should  cease,  and  the  price  be  regulated 
by  the  lords  of  the  council,  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  very  sensibly  remarking,  that  "dearth, 
scarcity,  good  and  cheap  and  plenty  of,  &c., 
victuals  necessary  for  man's  sustenance  hap- 
peneth,  riseth,  and  ohanceth  of  so  many  and 
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divers  occasions,  that  it  is  very  hard  and  diffi- 
cult to  put  any  certain  prices  to  any  such 
things."  In  1634  (1  P.  &  M.  c.  5),  corn  was 
again  allowed  to  be  exported  when  Uie  price 
of  wheat  did  not  exceed*  6s.  Sd.  per  quarter. 
This  standard  was  increased  to  10*.  by  the  5 
Eliz.  c.  6  (1562)  ;  and  in  1671  (13  Eliz.  c.  13), 
the  exportation  was  directed  to  be  regulated 
from  average  prices  by  the  lords  of  the  council. 
In  1807,  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
grain  finally  ceased. 

According  to  the  English  Corn  Law  Act, 
existing  in  1S42,  corn  inspectors  are  appointed 
in  287  towns,  to  transmit  returns  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  compute  the  average  weekly 
price  of  each  description  of  grain,  and  the  ag- 
gregate average  price  for  the  previous  six 
weekff,  and  transmit  a  certified  copy  to  the 
collectors  of  customs  at  the  different  out-ports. 
The  aggregate  average  regulates  the  dpty  on 
importation  according  to  the  following  scale: — 

If  imported  from  any  Foreign  Country. 

IFk«a<.— Whenever  ihe  average  price  of  wheat,  made  np 
and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  ihall  be 

for  every  quarter  £  ».  d. 

Under  5I«.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  1    0    0 

5U.  and  under  5it. 0  19    0 

Sit.        —        55«. 0  18    0 

ftStf.         —        d6«.      -       -        -        -        -  0  17    0 

ft0«.         —        57*. 0  16    0 

57,.         —      •  d8». 0  15    0 

66s.         —         Ms.      .        -        -        -        .  0  14    0 

59s.         —         60s. 0  IS    0 

60s.         —        61s. 0  13    a 

61s.         —         6«s. 0  11    0 

6Ss.         —         6Ss. 0  10    0 

63s.         —         64s. 0    9    0 

64s.         —         65s. 0    8    0 

65s.         —         66s. 0    7    0 

66s.         —         69s. 060 

6fis.         —        70s. 0    5    0 

70s.         —        71s. 0    4    0 

71,.         —        7«s. 0    S    0 

7is.         —        7Ss 0    8    0 

73s.  and  upward!        •       -       -       -       -010 

Barlsy.— Whenever  the  averRfe  price  of  barley,  made 
up  and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall 
be  for  every  quarter  £  s.  d. 

Under  96s.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  Oil  0 
9As.  and  under  S7s.      -       -       -       -       -0  10    0 

57,.        _        30,. 0    9    0 

30s.        —        31s. 080 

31s.        —        8«s. 070 

3Sf.        —        33s. 0    6    0 

SSs.         —        34s. 0    5    0 

S4s.         —         35s. 040 

S5s.         —        36s. 0    3    0 

38s.         -        S7s. 0    «    0 

S7s.  and  upwards        -       -       -       -       -0.    10 

Oafs.— Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats,  made  up 
and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be 
for  every  quarter  £  s.  d. 

Under  19s  the  duly  shall  be  for  every  quarter      0    8    0 

19s.  and  under  30s. .0    70 

10,.         —        33s.      -       -        -        -       -'0    6    0 

8Ss.         —        «4s. 0    5    0 

S4s.         —        35s. 0    4    0 

25,,         _-        S6». 0    8    0 

36«.  —  37s.  -  -  -  -  -030 
37s.  and  upwards 010 

Jtfs,  Pease,  and  ITsaiis.— Whenever  the  average  price  of 

Se,  or  of  pense,  nr  of  beans,  made  upand  published  in 
e  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quar- 
ter £  *'  d. 
Under  30s.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter      Oil    6 

30s.  and  under  33s. 0  10    6 

33s.         —         34s. 096 

34,.         _         85s. 086 

35s.,       -         36*. 0    7    6 

36s.         —         87#. 0    6    6 

37,.         _         S8s. 0    5    6 

38s.         —         39s. 0    4    6 

39s.         —        40s. 0    3    6 

40s.         —        41s. 0    8    6 

41s.         —        43s. 0    16 

4•^s.  and  upwards        -       -       -       -       -010 
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HThMt  Meal  and  Flour.— For  every  barrel,  being  1«  lb., 
a  ditty  equal  in  aiuuont  to  the  duty  payable  on  3^  gtl- 
tons  uf  wheat. 

Ostmsoi.— For  every  quantity  of  18U  lbs.,  a  dnljr  eqatl 
in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  otu. 

Maiu  sr  Indian  Com,  Bnekwhoat,  Bear  or  Biff.-Tnt 
every  qunrter,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  ibe  iuij 
payable  on  a  quarter  of  barley. 

See  Whsat. 

Jn  Accovwt  showing  the  total  Quantities  of  What 
and  Wheat  Flour  imported  from  Foreipi  Coun- 
tries and  from  British  CoUmieM, 


Couuropiioaia 

beUMtrilUiC- 

dom  tnMB  tbe  puu^af  rU  id 

•  G«o.4.c.eo,(l3ttiJily,ll»i, 

to  tbe  Mh  Jusarj,  iMl. 

Tomt^ 

VfhmL 

WbnlP«r 

L.    :    d. 

qrm. 

ctrtt 

0    1    0  per  quarter  - 

3,907,981 

1,3:6,731 

0    3    8         — 

3,788,Sn 

83S#I6 

0    6    8         — 

1,994,108 

51!*,^ 

0  10    8         — 

783.380 

8»(,59a 

0  13    8         — 

548.348 

466.431 

0  16    8          — 

398.677 

313.707 

0  18    8         - 

76,300 

44.7W 

10    8         — 

377.667 

86,53S 

\ 

118         -- 

107,005 

5.861 

\ 

13    8         — 

13,664 

5,W0 

13    8         — 

138,775 

5«,5« 

14    8         — 

37,339 

3,070 

s 

15    8         — 

37,153 

1,555 

16    8         — 

4,734 

654 

'f' 

17    8         - 

1,8»3 

m 

§ 

18    8         — 

134,375 

i,r7 

IrSI    =     : 

61,649 

101 

18.955 

756 

01 

1  11    8         — 

1.496 

87 

^ 

1  13    8         — 

433 

63 

o 

1  13    8         - 

908 

.Ml 

1  14    8         - 

385 

161 

& 

1  15    8         — 

154 

84 

« 

1  16    8         - 

336 

41 

j: 

1  17    8         — 

314 

11 

c 

1  18    8         — 

154 

7S 

% 

1  19    8         - 

151 

51 

^ 

3    0    8         — 

3 

_ 

3    3    8         — 

7 

3 

3    3    8         — 

4 

3    4    8,- 

16 

13 

3    5    8         — 

63 

33 

3    6    8         — 

10 

155 

3    7    8         — 

7 

17    ! 

3    8    8         - 

8 

1   1 

3    0    8         - 

8 

36   1 

13  10    8         - 

8 

56  ' 

Admitted  at  an  ad  vatoram 

duty,  being  damaged    - 

8,089 

__ 

Admitted  duty  free,  being 
damaged 

_ 

350 

Admitted   duty  free,  for 

seed      -       -       -       - 
Total       -       -       - 

71 

- 

11,388,065 

3.768,335 

Bbitiih  C 

ALOlflAI^ 

When  the  rate  ">  A  «  »..«, 
of  duty  on     J!  J  »*'*>'• 
wheat  was  3 

139,858 
393,407 

486.SW 
596,996 

Total       - 

583,865 

1     1,083,605 

66  4 
49  11 
84  9 
39    6 


Tbe  average  price  of  wheat  in  Great  Briuin  In 
the  year  1840  was  -        -       -        -       per  qr. 

Average  price  of  wheat  at  Rotterdam 

"  "         at  Odessa    -        -       - 

**  "         at  Dantsic   .        -        - 

Total  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  imported  and  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption       -----        -   qr*.  3,401,366 

Total  number  of  quarters  of  colonial  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  imported      -        .        -        -     1^,7* 

Total  number  of  quarters  of  foreign  wbeat  mnd 
wheat  fl<iur  Imported     -----  8,8&4,45! 

Total  number  of  quMters  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  imported         -        -        .       -        .        .  8,433,1IB 

Grain,  if  the  produce  of,  and  imported  fro» 
any  British  possessions  in  North  America,  of 
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elsewhen  out  of  Europe,  are  charged  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  duty : — 

netf.-WbfliwTer  the  ■  v«nig«  price,  made  aecordinf  to 
tair.ili&Ube 
UmicrUt.forefery    ».    d,   \  «.  d. 

qoirter,  the  daty  |  S8«.  and  onder  57«.     3    0 

p«r  qi.  gball  be  9    0)  Sit.  and  under  56*.    S    0 

jf.  tod  under  96f.      4    0    1  58*.  and  upwards,     1    0 

Airiqf.>-WlieM?er  the  arerage  prlee  of  barley,  nade 
up  aecordhif  to  lav,  nball  be 

IJpder»9.f«rqaar-    t.    d.  I-.  $.  d. 

t«r,  ibe  duly  per  qi.  I  S8«.  and  under  80*.     1    A 

■luUbe  S   6    I  30f.  and  under  3U.     1    0 

tSi.  aid  onder  Sftt.    S   0    I  81«.  and  upwarda,      0    6 

Our.-WbeDeTer  the  aTerage  prlee  of  oala,  made  up 
ittordiog  to  law,  shall  be 

Uoderni.ferefery    t.    d.  \  §.  d. 

quarter,  the  doty  SS«.  and  under  flS».     1    6 

perqt.iballbe        %     0   1  S3«.  and  upwarda,      0    6 

£jf<,faw,c«dBMM.— Whenever  the  average  price  of 

theee  article!  ihall  be. 


raderJOr.  for  every  t.  d. 
qovter,  tbe  duty 

P«rqt.ataaUbe  S  0 

30>.  and  onder  SU.  S  6 

JUaodooderSif.  S  0 


».d. 

32*.  and  under  8S«.  1  6 
33s.  and  under  34«.  1  0 
84f .  and  upwards,     0    6 


mtat-mMlndFhvr.—For  erery  barret,  being  196  Ibi. 

«  doty  eqaal  to  that  payable  on  38^  gallone  of  wheat. 
(ktmt$l.^mk  tbe.  pays  a  duty  equal  to  that  charged  on 

a  quarter  of  oats. 
Jbi»  *r  hUam  Corn,  Buekwhtatj  Bear  or  Bigg,  pay 

*  doiy  equal  per  quarter  to  that  charged  per  qr.  on  a 

^unerofbarley. 

Avnisi  pRicss  or  Wbsat  fbox  1670. 

Tht  Meim  if  two  kaif'^early  Priea  {Wmehater 
i>»f<um),frmtkeIUguttrkepiin  theBooktof 
Et<mCatgt. 


Tmn. 
1670 
1871 
1871 

m 

1874 
1«75 
1676 
1877 
1878 
1979 
1«0 

m 
im 
m 
m 
m 
m 

MR 

m 

m 
m 

Ml 
MM 

m 

m 

m 
\m 

m 
m 
1% 
nil 


-  r 

-  r 

-  17 

-  41 

-  61 

-  St 

-  S3 

-  r 

•  » 

•  48 

-  40 

•  dj 

-  39 

-  95 

-  30 

-  41 

-  30 

-  81 

-  83 

-  8S 

■  30    . 
80  11 

■  41    0 

80  1 
MlO 
47  1 
M  0 

81  4 
10  8 
50  0 
38  6 
31  6 
86  0 

n  0 


Tarn. 
1704 
1706 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1718 
1713 
1714 
1710 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
17S0 
17tl 
17» 
ITB 
17S4 
l?«5 
1716 
17S7 
17« 
1799 
1730 
1731 
17SS 
1733 
17M 
1739 
1736 
1737 


•.  d. 

'  41  S 

-  «  8 
.  S3  1 
.  IS  s 
.  36  8 

-  69  7 

-  60  4 

-  48  0 

-  41  S 

-  40  4 

-  44  8 

-  38  S 

-  43  8 
.  40  3 

-  34  8 

-  30  11 

-  38  10 

-  33  4 

-  38  0 

-  80  9 
-88  10 

-  48  1 

-  40  10 

-  87  4 
.  48  3 
.  48  S 
•  38  5 

-  90  4 
.  93  8 

-  K  9 
.  38  9 

-  38  9 
.  85  10 

-  33  5 


Tam. 

•.  d. 

1788 

.  31  6 

1780 

-  33  9 

1740 

.  48  10 

1741 

.  41  0 

1749 

.  98  5 

1743 

.  98  0 

1744 

-  99  0 

1740 
1746 

:^l 

1747 

-  30  11 

1746 

-  83  10 

1740 

.  39  10 

1750 

-88  10 

1V51 

.  34  9 

1758 

^  40  8 

1753 

-  39  8 

1754 

.  80  9 

1755 

-  99  11 

1756 

.  40  1 

1757 

.  53  4 

1758 

.  44  5 

1759 
1760 

-  35  3 

-  88  5 

1761 
1769 
1763 
1704 
1765 
1766 
17W 
1768 
1769 

mo 


96 
34 
36 
41 
48 
43 
57 
53 
40 
43 


(^wftflWflitory  Pi^jcr,  No.  100.— Session  1826.) 

Thi  fiMTo^  PnetM  as  published  by  the  Receiver  of 
Com  RetumM  f'nm  1771  to  1840. 


1771 
771 
773 
774 
775 
r76 
r77 
78 


-  d 

47  9 
M  8 
51  0 
58  8 

48  4 
38  9 
45  6 

49  0 


\mm.  •.   d. 

1779  -  33    8 

1780  -  35    8 

1781  - 
1789  -    

1788  -  59    8 
1784  -  48  10 

1789  -  41  10 
1786-88  10 


49   O 

44  H 

47  1(F 


1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1701 
1798 
1708 
1794 


«.  d. 

41  9 

45  0 

5!  9 

63  9 

47  9 

41  9 

47  10 
50   8 
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"ttm. 

1.  d. 

Ton. 

>.  d. 

Imperial 

1705 

-  78  11 

1811 

-  98  5 

MeaaiirA. 

1796 

-  76  3 

1818 

-  122  8 

TMn. 

*.  4. 

1797 

-  62  9 

1813 

-  106  6 

1827  -  56  9 

1798 

-  50  4 

1814 

-  73  I 

1828  . 

.  60  5 

1790 

-  66  11 

1815 

.  63  8 

1829  . 

■  66  3 

1800 

.  110  5 

1816 

-  76  8 

1830  ■ 

.  64  3 

1801 

-  115  11 

1817 

-  94  0 

1831  -  66  4 

1809 

-  67  9 

1818 

-  83  8 

1832 

.  58  8 

1803 

-  57  1 

1819 

-  79  3 

1833 

•  52  11 

1804 

.  60  5 

1890 

-  65  10 

1834 

.  46  9 

1805 

-  87  1 

1831 

-  54  5 

1835  .  30  4 

1806 

-  76  9 

1899 

-  43  3 

1836 

.  48  6 

1807 

-  73  1 

1823 

.  51  0 

1837 

.  55  10 

1808 

-  78  11 

1834 

-  62  0 

1838 

-  64  7 

1609 

-  94  5 

1885 

.  66  .6 

1839  -  70  6 

1810 

-  103  3 

1886 

-  56  11 

1840 

.  66  4 

(Thornton  oW  the  Com  Lmn ;  Pari  Papen;  Sta* 

tutes  at  large,) 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  in  Augast, 
1842,  the  duties  payable  on  grain,  &c^  imported 
into  the  United  States,  are  as  follows : — 

On  wheat,  25  cents  per  bashel ;  barley,  20 
cents;  rye,  15  cents;  oats,  10  cents;  Indian 
com  or  maize,  10  cents ;  wheat  flour,  70  cents 
per  112  lbs.;  Indian  meal,  25  cents  per  112 
lbs. ;  starch,  2  cents  per.  lb. ;  pearl,  or  hulled 
barley,  2  cents  per  lb. ;  (potatoes,  10  cents  per 
bushel.) 

CORN  MARYGOLD  (Chrysanthemum  sege* 
tum\  In  Scotland,  this  is  called  yellow  gowans, 
guills,  gools ;  in  Kent,  England,  yellow  bottle;  in 
Norfolk,  budland ;  midland  counties,  golds,  goidds, 
or  goto2f;  north  of  England,  gowlans,  goldens, 
gules,  Linnaeus  says  there  is  a  law  in  Denmark 
which  obliges  the  farmers  to  extirpate  this 
weed.  He  recommends  theiand  to  be  manured 
in  autumn,  summer-fallowed,  and  harrowed  in 
about  five  days  after  sowing.  Martyn  says  it 
can  only  be  eradicated  by  hand  before  tbe 
seeds  ripen.  It  is  abundant  in  grain  and  turnip 
fields,  with  its  blue-green  leaves,  and  broad, 
brilliant,  yellow  flowers.  The  stalks  are 
round,  stiff;  and  branched,  growing  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  stand  irregularly,  and  they 
are  deeply  indented  at  the  sides,  besides  being 
long  and  very  broad,  smallest  at  their  base,  and 
growing  broader  as  they  advance  to  the  end* 
The  root  is  tapering  and  fibrous.  (Smith's  Eng. 
Flor,  vol.  iii.  p.  4601)    See  Ox-£tx  Daist. 

CORN  MOTH  (Ttn«agra«c22a).  Among  the 
insects  most  injurious  in  their  attacks  on  grain, 
when  laid  up  in  magazines,  is  the  larva  of  this 
small  moth  (the  mottled  woollen  Inoth  of  Ha- 
worth),  the  caterpillar  of  which  is  also  called 
in  England  the  white  cam  worm,  Tbe  perfect 
moth  measures,  from  the  head  to  the  tips  of  the 
wings,  six  or  seven  lines.  The  insect  appears 
in  that  country  as  a  moth  in  May,  June,  and 
July.  It  frequents  granaries  and  othei;  build- 
ings where  grain  is  stored,  sits  at  restrKn  the 
day-time,  and  only  flies  about  at  night.  It  is  iu 
the  summer  months,  from  May  to  August,  and 
sometimes  in  September,  that  the  larvae  devour 
the  different  sorts  of  grain;  and  they  attack  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  with  the  same  zest  as  wheat. 
From  September  to  May  the  larva  is  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  corn-heaps^  it  has  retired 
into  the  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  floor  and 
walls,  and  moreover  has  concealed  itself  in  its 
cocoon.  It  does  not  reappe^.r  till  April  or  May, 
and  then  in  a  veiy  different  form ;  namely,  as 
a  moth,  which  flutters  about  the  heaps  of  store- 
corn,  and  deposits  upon  them  the  invisible 
germ  of  future  destruction.    After  a  few  days 
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have  elapsed,  small  whitish  worm  maggots,  or 
more  properly  speaking  larvse,  proceed  from 
the  eggs,  and  immediately  penetrate  into  the 
grain,  carefally  closing  up  the  opening  with 
their  white  roundish  excrement,  which  they 
glue  together  by  a  fine  web. 

"The  European  grain-moth  {Tinea  granella), 
in  its  perfected  stale,  is,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  a 
winged  insect,  between  three  and  four-tenths 
of  an  inch  long  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  its 
wings,  and  expands  six-tenths  of  an  iach.  It 
has  a  whitish  tufl  du  its  forehead ;  its  long  and 
narrow  wings  cover  its  back  like  a  sloping 
roof,  are  a  little  turned  up  behind,  and  are 
edged  with  a  wide  fringe.  Its  fore-wings  are 
glossy  like  satin,  and  are  marbled  with  white 
or  gray,  light  brown,  and  dark  brown  or 
blackish  spots,  and  there  is  always  one  dark 
square  spot  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge. 
Its  hind  wings  are  blackish.  Some  of  these 
winged  moths  appear  in  May,  others  in  July 
and  August,  at  which  times  they  lay  their 
eggs ;  for  there  are  two  broods  of  them  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  young  from  the  first 
laid  eggs  come  to  their  growth  and  finish  their 
transformations  in  six  weeks  or  two  months ; 
the  others  live  through  the  winter,  and  turn  to 
winged  moths  in  the  following  spring.  The 
young  moth-worms  do  not  burrow  into  the 
grain,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers, 
who  seem  to  have  confounded  them  with  the 
Angoumois  grain-worms ;  but,  as  soon  as  they 
are  hatched,  they  begin  to  gnaw  the  grain  and 
cover  themselves  with  the  fragments,  which 
they  line  with  a  silken  web.  As  they  increase 
in  size  they  fasten  together  several  grains 
with  their  webs,  so  as  to  make  a  larger  cavity, 
wherein  they  live.  After  a  while,  becoming 
nneasy,  in  their  confined  habitations,  they 
come  out,  and  wander  over  the  grain,  spinning 
their  threads  as  they  go,  till  they  have  found  a 
suitable  place  wherein  to  make  their  cocoons. 
Thus,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  all  of  which 
they  attack,  will  be  found  full  of  lumps  of 
grains  cemented  together  by  these  corn-worms, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called ;  and  when  they 
are  very  numerous,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
grain  in  the  bin  will  be  covered  with  a  thick 
crust  of  webi9  and  of  adhering  grains.  These 
destructive  corn-worms  are  really  soft  and 
naked  caterpillars,  of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
tapering  a  little  at  each  end,  and  are  provided 
with  sixteen  legs,  the  first  three  pairs  of  which 
are  conical  and  jointed,  and  the  others  fieshy 
and  wart-like,  when  fully  grown,  they  mea- 
sure four  or  five-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  are  of  a  light  ochre  or  buff  colour,  wi3i  a 
reddish  head.  When  about  six  weeks  old  they 
leave  the  grain,  and  get  into  cracks,  or  around 
the  sides  of  corn-bins,  and  each  one  then  makes 
itself  a  little  oval  pod  or  cocoon,  about  as  large 
as  a  grain  of  wheat.  The  insects  of  the  first 
brood,  as  before  said,  come  out  of  their  co- 
coons, in  the  winged  form,  in  July  and  August, 
and  lay  their  eggs  for  another  brood:  the 
others  remain  unchanged  in  their  cocoons, 
through  the  winter,  and  take  the  chrysalis  form 
in  March  or  April  following.  Three  weeks 
afterwards,  the  shining  brown  chrysalis  forces 
itself  part  way  out  of  the  cocoon,  by  the  help 
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of  some  little  sharp  points  on  its  tail,  and  bursts 
open  at  the  other  end,  so  as  to  allow  the  moth 
therein  confined  to  come  forth. 

"The  foregoing  account  will  probably  enable 
the  readers  of  this  essay  to  determine  whether 
these  destructive  insects  are  found  in  our  ovn 
country.  From  various  statements,  deficient 
however  in  exactness,  that  have  appeared  in 
some  of  our  agricultural  journals,  I  am  led  to 
think  that  this  com-moth,or  an  insect  exactly  like 
it  in  its  habits,  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  coon- 
try,  and  that  it  has  generally  been  mistaken  for 
the  grain-weevil,  which  it  far  surpasses  in  its  de- 
vastations. Many  years  ago  I  remember  to 
have  seen  oats  and  shelled  corn  (maize)  af- 
fected in  the  way  above  described,  and  have 
observed  seed-corn,  hanging  in  the  ears,  to 
have  been  attacked  by  insects  of  this  kind,  the 
empty  chiysalids  of  which  remained  sticking 
between  the  kernels ;  but,  for  some  time  past, 
no  opportunity  for  further  investigation  has 
offered  itself. 

"  There  is  another  grain-moth,  which,  at  va- 
rious times,  has  been  found  to  be  more  destnic- 
tive  in  granaries,  in  some  provinces  of  France, 
than  the  preceding  kind.    It  is  the  Angoumois 
moth    {Anacatnptit?  cerealella).      The  winged 
moths  of  this  group  have  only  two  visible 
feelers,  and  these  are  generally  long,  slender, 
and  curved  over  their  heads.     Their  narrov 
wings  most   often  overlap  each  other,  and 
cover  their  backs  horizontally  when  shuL  The 
Angoumois  grain  moth  probably  belongs  to  the 
modem  genus  AfMcampsU,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifying  recurved,  in  allosion 
to  the  direction  of  the  feelers  of  the  moths.   In 
the  year  1769,  Colonel  Landon  Carter,  of  Sa- 
bine Hall,  Virginia,  communicated  to  the  Ame- 
rica Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia, 
some  interesting  *  observations  concerning  the 
fly-weevil  that  destroys  wheat'    These  were 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  'Transactions' 
of  the  Society,  and  were  followed  by  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject  by  *  the  Com.inittee  of 
Husbandry.*    It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
fly-weevil  is  no  other  than  the  destructive  An- 
goumois grain-moth ;  for  Colonel  Carter's  ac- 
count of  it,  though  deficient  in  some  particu- 
lars, agrees  essentially  with  what  has  been 
published  respecting  the  European  insecL  Mr. 
E.  C.  Herrick  has  recently  sent  to  me,  from 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  some  wheat,  that  has 
been  eaten  by  moths  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  grain  is  attacked  by  the  Angoumois  grain- 
moUi;  and  a  gentleman  to  whom  this  moth- 
eaten  wheat  was  shown,  informed  me  that  he 
had  seen  grain  thus  affected  in  Maine.     Unfor- 
tunately the  insects  contained  in  thi3  wheat 
were  dead  when  received,  having  perished  in 
the  chrysalis  state;  had  they  lived   to  finish 
their  transformations,  I  have  good  reason  to 
think  that  they  would  have  proved  to  be  identic 
cal  with  the  Angoumois  moths.  The  following 
particulars  respecting  the  latter  are    chiefit 
gathered  from  I&aumur*s  'Mtooires,'  and  froia 
a  work  by  Duhamel  du  Monceau  and  Tille; 
who  were  comn^sioned  by  the  Academy  oi 
Sciences  of  Parm,  in  the  year  1760,  to  inqair 
into  the  nature  of  the  insect,  on  account  of  ii« 
ravages  in  Angoumois,  a  part  of  France  whe? 
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it  bad  long  been  known,  and  had  multiplied  to 
an  alarming  extent    The  Angoumois  moth,  or 
Anacomptu  cenaleUa,  in  its  perfected  state,  is  a 
foor-winged  insect,  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  when  its  wings  are  shut.    It  has  a 
pair  of  tapering  curved  feelers,  turned  over  its 
head.  Its  upper  wings  are  narrow,  of  a  light 
brovn  colour,  without  spots,  and  have  the 
lustre  of  saiin ;  they  cover  the  body  horizon- 
tally above,  bat  droop  a  little  at  the  sides.   The 
lower  vings  and  the  rest  of  the  body  are  ash- 
coloured.     This  moth  lays  its  eggs,  which 
riTj  in  number  from  sixty  lo  ninety,  in  clus- 
ters, on  the  ears  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  most 
often  while  these  plants  are  growing  in  the 
field,  and  the  ears  are  young  and  tender ;  some- 
times also  on  stored  grain  in   the  autumn. 
Hence  it  appears  that  they  breed  twice  a  year; 
the  insects  from  the  eggs  laid  in  the  early  part 
of  snmmer,  coming  to  perfection  and  providing 
for  aoothor  brood  of  moth-worms  in  the  autumn. 
The  little  worm-like  caterpillars,  as  soon  as 
they  are  batched,  disperse,  and  each  one  se- 
lects a  single  grain,  into  which  it  burrows  im- 
mediately at  the  most  tender  part,  and  remains 
concealed  therein  after  the  grain  is  harvested. 
Itdevoarsthe  mealy  substance  within  the  hull ; 
.and  this  destruction  goes  on  so  secretly,  that  it 
can  only  be  detected  by  the  softness  of  the 
grain  or  the  loss  of  its  weights    When  fully 
grown  this  caterpillar  is  not  more  than  one- 
fiflh  of  an  inch  long.     It  is  of  a  white  colour, 
with  a  brownish  head;  and  it  has  six  small 
jointed  legs,  and  ten  extremely  small  wart-like 
proplegs.     Duhamel    has    represented  it  as 
having  two  little  horns  just  behind  the  head, 
and  two  short  bristles  at  the  end  of  its  tapering 
body.  Having  eaien  out  the  heart  of  the  grain, 
vhich  is  just  enough  for  all  its  wants,  it  spins 
a  silken  web  or  curtain  to  divide  the  hollow, 
lengthwise,  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  smaller 
coDUnuing  the  rejected  fragments  of  its  food, 
and  the  larger  cavity  serving  instead  of  a  co- 
coon, wherein  the  insect  undergoes  its  trans- 
formations.    Before  turning  to  a  chrysalis  it 
gnaws  a  small  hole  nearly  or  quite  through  the 
hnil,  and  sometimes  also  through  the  chaffy 
covering  of  the  grain,  through  which  it  can 
make  its  escape  easily  when  it  becomes  a 
winged  moth.    The  insects  of  the  first,  or  sum- 
ffler  brood,  come  to  maturity  in  about  three 
weeks,  remain  but  a  short  time  in  the  chrysalis 
*iaie,  and  turn  to  winged  moths  in  the  autumn, 
And  at  this  lime  may  be  found,  in  the  evening, 
in  great  numbers,  laying  their  eggs  on  the 
grain  stored  in  barns  and  granaries.      The 
aofbrworms  of  the  second  brood  remain  in  the 
grain  through  the  winter,  and  do  not  change  to 
winged  insects  till  the  following  summer,  when 
thercome  out,  fly  into  the  fields  in  the  night, 
aad  Uy  their  eggs  on  the  young  ears  of  the 
growing  grain.  When  damaged  grain  is  sown, 
it  comes  up  very  thin ;  the  infected  kernels 
n^ver  sproat,  but  the  insects  lodged  in  them 
remain  alive,  finish  their  transformations  in  the 
deld,  and  in  due  time  come  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  winged  form. 

•*  It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the 
ravages  of  the  two  kinds  of  grain-moths,  whose 
histMj  has  been  now  given,  can  be  effectually 


checked  by  drying  the  damaged  grain  in  an 
oven  or  kiln;  and  that  a  heat  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  degrees,  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, continued  during  twelve  hours,  will 
kill  the  insects  in  all  their  forms.  Indeed,  the 
heat  may  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  four 
degrees,  with  the  same  effect,  but  the  grain 
must  then  be  exposed  to  it  for  the  space  of  two 
days.  The  other  means,  that  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  preservation  of  grain  from  these 
destructive  moths,  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe ;  they  are  probably  nell  known  to  moat 
of  our  farmers  and  millers,  and  are  rarely  so 
effectual  as  the  process  above  mentioned." 
{Harru^t  Treatite  on  Inteett,) 

From  these  considerations,  the  means  which 
the  agriculturist  must  employ  to  secure  his 
grain  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  are  clearly 
deducible.  First  of  all,  the  lofts,  before  the 
com  is  placed  in  them,  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  the  cocoons,  if  any  are  discover- 
ed, got  rid  of.  Sprinkling  the  floor  with  a 
mixture  of  strong  white  wine  vinegar  and  salt, 
before  laying  up  the  corn,  is  strongly  to  be  re- 
commended. Sweeping  the  floor  and  walls 
thoroughly  should  not  be  neglected ;  and  the 
dust  should  be  removed  immediately,  in  order 
that  the  larvae  may  not  find  their  way  back  into 
the  corn-heaps.  Common  salt  will  also  purify 
the  infested  grain.  One  of  the  surest  remedies 
appears  to  be  a  free  ventilation,  by  means  of 
an  artificial  degree  of  cold,  as  the  larvae  can 
only  live  in  a  temperature  of  56®  to  60®  of  Fahr. 
Bats  and  spiders  are  the  principal  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  corn-moth,  and  some  small  birds 
also  feed  on  them.  See  Graih  Wkevil.  (Trea- 
tite on  Intectiy  ifc,  by  J.  and  M.  Loudon.) 

CORN  POPPY  (Papaver  rhaus),  PI.  10,  «. 
Indifferently  called  red-poppy,  com  rose,  cop- 
rose,  head-wark,  red-weed,  reid-mailkes,  &c.  A 
troublesome  weed  in  corn  fields.  Annual, 
flowering  from  June  to  July.  Beautiful  varie- 
ties of  this  species,  with  semi-double  flowers, 
variegated  with  rose-colour  and  white,  are 
easily  cultivated  for  ornament,  but  liable  to  de- 
generate in  luxuriance.  (Smith's  Eng,  Flor,  vol. 
iii.  p.  11 ;    Sinckdr'i  WeedSy  p.  46.)    See  Poppt, 

Fl«L1>. 

CORN    SALAD,  or   LAMB'S  LETTUCE 

(Fedia  oiitoria,  Smith ;  Valeriana  locust  a,  Lin). 
A  well-known  annual  weed  in  corn  fields  and 
light  cultivated  ground,  which  probably  took 
its  common  English  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  plants  appearing  in  flower  about 
the  time  that  lambs  are  dropped.  There  is  a 
second  species  (F.  dentata)^  oval  fruited  corn 
$alad.  The  common  variety  is  cultivated  for 
winter  and  spring  salads,  and  for  this  purpose 
has  been  long  known.  The  first  disfi  formerly 
brought  to  table  was  a  red  herring  set  in  a  com 
salad.  The  plant  will  flourish  in  any  soil  that 
is  not  particularly  heavy.  It  is  propagated  by 
seed,  sown  in  February  and  the  two  following 
months,  and  once  a  month  during  the  summer; 
but  it  is  not  so  palatable  during  this  season. 
Lastly,  during  August  and  early  in  September, 
the  plants  from  which  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
early  spring,  or  during  the  winter  if  mild.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  six  inches  apart,  or 
broadcast,  and  raked  in.    Keep  them  free  from 
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■weeds  by  frequent  hoeings,  previously  thinned 
10  four  inches  asunder.  They  should  always 
be  eaten  quite  young.  In  summer,  the  whole 
plant  may  be  cut,  as  it  scon  advances  to  seed 
at  this  season ;  but  in  spring  aud  winter  the 
outer  leaves  only  should  be  gathered.  For  the 
production  of  seed  some  of  the  spring-raised 
plants  must  be  left  ungathered.  They  flower 
in  June,  and  perfect  their  seed  during  the  two 
following  months.  (G.  W.  Johnton't  KitcK  Gard,  ; 
SfinthUi  Eng,  Flor,  vol.  i.  p.  44 ;  Sinclair's  Weeds, 
p.  64.) 

CORN  WEEVIL  (Calandra  granaria,  Clair- 
ville;  Curndio  granaria,  Linn.).  This  is  an- 
other extremely  injurious  insect  to  grain.  See 
Grain  Wiivil. 

CORNS,  IN  HORSES'  FEET.  This  dis- 
ease is  produced  by  some  hard  substance  press- 
ing on  the  sole  at  the  quarters,  as  from  shoes 
left  on  till  the  heels  become  buried  in  the  hoof; 
the  fibrous  substance  which  lies  between  the 
sensible  foot  and  the  absolute  horny  hoof  be- 
comes inflamed  by  the  pressure,  and  the  infla- 
mation  produces  a  hardness  of  the  spot,  simi- 
lar, if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  a  knot  in  a  piece 
of  soft  timber.  Palliate  the  evil  as  well  as  you 
can,  by  keeping  the  hoof  constantly  pared  away 
between  the  com  and  the  ground,  but  do  not 
wound  in  your  vain  endeavours  to  cut  it  out; 
avoid  the  hot  irons,  &c.;  let  a  bit  of  sponge  be 
softly  put  in,  merely  to  keep  out  gravel  and 
keep  the  spot  moist;  and  when  the  season  ar- 
rives, iurn  the  horse  out  without  any  shoes, 
into  a  soft  marshy  place,  where  his  feet  must 
be  in  a  constant  moist  state  for  three  months 
at  least:  by  that  time  the  hoof  wi41  be  altogether 
renewed,  Uie  diseased  part  will  have  grown  out, 
and  if  there  is  no  new  injury,  there  will  be  no 
new  corns.  (E,  MaunselL  See  also,  Lib,  Use. 
K^ww.    Thb  Horak,  p.  305. 

CORONET-BONE.  The  second  of  the  con- 
solidated phalanges  of  the  horse's  foot 

COSSART,  or  COSSET  (It,  cassiccio,  from 
casa,  the  house).  A  lamb  left  by  the  death,  of 
its  dam  before  it  is  capable  of  providing  for 
itself;  or  a  lamb  taken  from  a  ewe  that  brings 
more  than  one.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
colt,  calf,  &c.  and  sometimes  written  cot-lamb, 

COSTIVENESS.  In  farriery,  a  complaint 
to  which  horses  are  often  subject,  occasioned 
sometimes  by  violent  or  hard  exercise,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather;  and  at  other  times  by 
standing  long  at  hard  meat  without  grass  or 
other  cleansing  diet,  and  with  very  little  ex- 
ercise. 

COTTAGES.  These  for  labourers  arc  com- 
monly constructed  merely  with  a  regard  to 
economy ;  the  comfort  and  health  of  their  fu- 
ture tenants  being  too  often  disregarded.  Such 
cottages  should  never  consist  of  less  than  two 
bedrooms,  and  a  kitchen,  and  outhouse.  They 
will  be  found  to  be  considerably  more  healthy 
with  wooden  floors,  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  ground.  They  should  be  well 
furnished  with  windows,  and  the  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  of  a  fair  height,  eight  or  nine  feet 
will  not  be  too  much  to  allow;  they  should 
have  as  good  gardens  as  possible.  The  plans 
for  their  formation,  and  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  must  vary  w^ith  the  locality. 
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Mr.  Gillespie  has  given  one  for  a  cottage  with 
a  roof  without  wood,  which  he  asserts  could  be 
built  in  Scotland  for  30^  (Com.  Board  of  Agr. 
vol.  iv.  p.  469.)  There  is  also  an  essay  by 
Mr.  Smith,  on  cottages  for  the  labouring  classes, 
which  .  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
(Trans,  High.  Soc,  vol.  iv.  p.  205),  and  on  cot- 
tage windows  (Quai-t,  Joum.of  Jgr,  p.  116), 
and  also  on  cottage  premiums,  and  on  the  cot- 
tages built  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Rosebeny. 
(Trans.  High.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  527.) 

By  the  erection  of  small,  comfortable  cot- 
tages on  poor  waste  lands,  and  the  allotment 
to  each  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  a  field  is  opened 
for  the  rapid  recovery  by  the  spade  of  barren 
lands,  and  the  profitable  employment  of  the 
landowner's  capital,  too  little  understood.  By 
merely  deepening  and  mixing  the  soil,  the  cot- 
tager can  bring  into  cultivation  lands,  which 
seem  to  defy  all  the  powers  of  even  the  subsoil 
plough. 

The  following  information  relative  to  the 
best  modes  of  building  cheap  cottages  is  from 
a  report  made  to  Congress  by  Henry  L.  Ells- 
worth, see  pp.  65 — 57. 

"After  selecting  a  suitable  spolof  gronnias 
near  the  place  of  building  as  practicable,  let  a 
circle  of  ten  feel  or  more  be  described.   Let  the 
loam  be  removed,  and  the  clay  dug  up  one  foot 
thick,  or,  if  clay  is  not  found  on  the  spot,  let  it 
be  carted  in  to  that  depth.    Any  ordinary  clay 
will  answer.    Tread  this  clay  over  with  cattle, 
and  add  some  straw  cut  six  or  eight  inches  long. 
After  the  clay  is  well  tempered  with  working ii 
with  the  cattle,  the  material  is  duly  prepared 
for  the  making  of  brick.    A  mould  is  thee 
formed  of  plank,  of  the  size  of  the  brick  d^ 
sired.     In  England,  they  are  usually  made 
eighteen  inches  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  nine 
inches  thick.    I  have  found  the  more  ccnrfr 
nieiK  size  to  be  one  foot  long,  seven  inches 
wide,  and  five  inches  thick.  The  mould  should 
have  a  bottom.  -  The  clay  is  then  placed  in  the 
moulds  in  the  same  manner  that  brick  moaids 
are  ordinarily  filled.    A  wire  or  piece  of  iron 
hoop  will  answer  very  well  for  striking  off  the 
top.    One  man  will  mould  about  as  fast  as  an- 
other can  carry  away,  two  moulds  being  nsed 
by  him.    The  bricks  are  placed  up(»n  the  level 
ground,  where  they  are  suflered  to  dry  two  days 
turning  them  up  edgewise  the  second  day,  and 
then  packed  up  in  a  pile,  protected  from  the 
rain,  and  left  to  dry  ten  or  twelve  days,  durin? 
which  time  the  foundation  of  the  building  can. 
be  prepared.    If  a  cellar  is  desired,  this  must 
be  formed  of  stone  or  brick,  one  foot  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.     For  cheap  buildings 
on  the  prairie,  wood  sills,  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  wide,  may  be  laid  on  piles  or  stones. 
This  will  form  a  good  superstructure.    Where 
lime  and  small  stones  abound,  grout  made  ot 
those  materials  (lime  and  stones)  will  answer 
very  well. 

"  In  all  cases,  however,  before  commencir: 
the  walls  for  the  first  story,  it  is  very  desirablf. 
as  well  in  this  case  as  in  walls  of  brick,  to  Is* 
a  single  course  of  slate;  this  will  intercept  t» 
dampness  so  often  rising  in  the  walls  of  bnc 
houses.  The  wall  is  laid  by  placing  the  bri^ 
lengthwise,  thus  making  the  wall  one  foot  thic» 
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Ordinary  claj,  soch  as  is  used  for  clay  mortar, 
will  suffice,  though  a  weak  mortar  of  sand  and 
lime,  vhen  these  articles  are  cheap,  is  recom- 
mended as  affording  a  more  adhesive  material 
for  the  plaster.  The  wall  may  safely  be  car- 
ried up  one  story,  or  two  or  three  stories ;  the 
division  walls  may  be  seven  inches,  jast  the 
width  of  the  brick.  The  door  and  window 
flames  being  inserted  as  the  wall  proceeds,  the 
boilding  is  soon  raised.  The  roof  may  be 
shingles  or  thatch.  In  either  case,  it  tfumld  pnh 
JKt  9ftr  tk  tides  of  the  house,  and  also  offer  the  tw> 
adi,  tti  Uatt  two  feet,  to  guard  the  watts  from  verti- 
cal rdiM.  The  exterior  wall  is  plastered  with 
good  lime  mortar,  and  then  with  a  second  coat 
pebblfrdashed.  The  inside  is  plastered  without 
dashing.  The  floor  may  be  laid  with  oak 
boards,  slit,  five  or  six  inches  wide,  and  laid 
down  without  jointing  or  planing,  if  they  are 
robbed  over  with  a  rough  stone  aAer  the  rooms 
are  finished.  Boors  of  a  cheap  and  neat  ap- 
pearance may  be  made  by  taking  two  single 
boards  of  the  length  or  width  of  the  doors ; 
placing  these  vertically,  they  will  fill  the  space. 
Put  a  wide  batten  on  the  bottom  and  a  narrow 
one  on  the  top,  with  strips  on  the  side,  ^d  a 
strip  in  the  middle.  This  door  will  be  a  batten 
door,  but  presenting  two  long  panels  on  one 
side  and  a  smooth  surface  on  the  other.  If  a 
porch  or  lerandah  is  wanted,  it  may  be  roofed 
with  boards  laid  with  light  joints  and  covered 
with  a  thick  paper  dipped  in  tar,  and  then  add- 
ing a  good  coat,  after  sprinkling  it  with  sand 
from  a  sand-box  or  other  dish  with  small  holes. 
"Honscs  built  in  this  way  are  dry,  warm  in 
w-interpand  cool  in  summer,  and  furnish  no  re- 
treat for  vermin.  Such  houses  can  be  made 
by  commoD  labourers,  if  a  little  carpen  ter*s  work 
is  excepted,  in  a  very  short  time,  with  a  small 
ODtiay  for  materials,  exclusive  of  floors,  win- 
dows, doors,  and  roof. 

**  The  question  will  naturally  arise,  will  the 
wall  stand  against  the  rain  and  frost  ?  I  answer, 
they  have  stood  well  in  Europe,  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Poinsett  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  seen 
them  in  South  America^after  having  been  erect- 
ed three  hundred  years.  Whoever  has  noticed 
the  rapid  absorption  of  water  by  a  brick  that  has 
been  burned,  will  not  wonder  why  brick  walls 
are  damp.  The  burning  makes  the  brick  po- 
j^os,  while  the  unbumt  brick  is  less  absorbent ; 
TOt  it  is  not  proposed  to  present  the  unburnt 
wick  to  the  weather.  Whoever  has  erected  a 
building  with  merchantable  brick  will  at  once 
Pfrcei?e  the  large  number  of  soft  and  yellow 
bnck,  partially  bumeci,  that  it  contains^brick 
thai  would  soon  yield  to  the  mouldering  influ- 
«j«  of  frost  and  storms.  Such  brick  are, 
*^«rcr,  placed  within,  beyond  the  reach  of 
^\  and  always  kept  dry.  A  good  cabin  is 
™e  by  a  single  room  twenty  feet  square.  A 
^T  one  is  eighteen  feet  wide  and  twenty-fo^ir 
leetlong,  cutting  off*  eight  feet  on  one  end  for 
'*J 'n»all  rooms,  eight  by  nine  each. 

"How  easily  conld  a  settler  erect  such  acabin 
on  the  Western  prairie,  where  clay  is  usually 
toond  about  fifteen  inches  below  the  surface, 
apd  where  stone  and  lime  are  often  both  very 
cfteap.  The  article  of  brick  for  chimneys  is 
lound  to  be  quite  an  item  of  expense  in  wood- 
*»oo8€s.    In  these  mud  hoases  no  brick  are 


needed,  except  for  the  top  of  the  chimneys,  the 
oven,  and  casing  of  the  fireplace — though  this 
last  might  be  well  dispensed  with.  A  cement, 
to  put  around  the  chimneys,  or  to  fill  any  other 
crack,  is  easily  made  by  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  sand,  two  of  ashes,  and  three  of  clay.  This 
soon  hardens,  and  will  resist  the  weather.  A 
little  lard  or  oil  may  be  added,  to  make  the 
composition  still  harder. 

'*  Such  a  cottage  will  be  as  cheap  as  a  fog 
cabin,  less  expensive  than  pjne  buildings,  and 
durable  for  centuries.  I  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment in  this  city  by  erecting  a  building  eighteeu 
by  fifty-four  feet,  two  stories  high,  adopting  the 
different  suggestions  now  made.  Although 
many  doubted  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
all  now  admit  it  has  been  very  successful,  and 
presents  a  convenient  and  comfortable  build- 
ing, that  appears  well  to  public  view,  and  offers 
a  residence  combining  as  many  advantages  as 
a  stone,  briek,  or  wood  house  presents.  I  will 
add  what  Loudon  says  in  his  most  4sxcellent 
work,  the  Encyclopedia  of  JgrieuUure,  pp.  74 
and  76: 

*•*  The  great  art  in  building  an  economical 
cottage  is  to  employ  the  kind  of  materials  and 
labour  which  are  cheapest  in  the  given  locality. 
In  almost  every  part  of  the  world  the  cheapest 
article  of  which  the  walls  can  be  made  will  be 
found  to  be  the  earth  on  which  the  cottage 
stands,  and  to  make  good  walls  from  the  earth 
is  the  principal  art  of  the  rustic  or  primitive 
builder.  Soils,  with  reference  to  building,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  clays',  loams,  and 
air  such  soils  as  can  neither  be  called  gravels 
nor  sands,  and  sands  and  gravels.  The  former, 
whether  they  are  stiflf  or  free,  rich  or  poor, 
mixed  with  stones,  or  free  from  stones,  may 
be  formed  into  walls  in  one  of  these  modes, 
viz.,  in  the  pis6  manner,  by  lumps  moulded  in 
boxes,  and  by  compressed  blocks.  Sandy  and 
graVelly  soils  may  be  always  made  into  excel- 
lent walls,  by  forming  a  frame  of  boards,  leav- 
ing a  space  between  the  boards  of  the  intended 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  filling  this  with 
gravel  mixed  with  lime  mortar,  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  got,  with  mortar  mad^  of  clay  and 
straw. 

"  *  In  all  cases,  when  walls,  either  of  this 
class  or  the  former,  are  built,  the  foundations 
should  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and  they  should  be 
carried  up  at  least  a  foot  above  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  platform. 

"  *  We  shall  here  commence  by  giving  one 
of  the  simplest  modes  of  construction,  from  a 
work  of  a  very  excellent  and  highly  estimable 
individual,  Mr.  Denson,  of  Walerbeach,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  author  of  the  Peasant's  Voice, 
who  built  his  own  cottage  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed below : 

«*  *Mode  of  buUding  the  mud  voaUs  of  cottages  in 
Cambridgeshire. — After  a  labourer  has  dug  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clay  for  his  purpose,  he 
works  it  up  with  straw ;  he  is  then  provided 
with  a  frame  eighteen  inches  in  length,  six 
deep,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diame- 
ter. In  this  frame  he  forms  his  lumps,  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  brickmaker  forms  his 
bricks ;  they  are  then  packed  up  to  dry  by  the 
weather ;  that  done,  they  are  fit  for  the  use,  as 
a  substitute  for  bricks.    On  laying  the  founda- 
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tion  of  a  cottage,  a  few  layers  of  brick  are  ne- 
ceffsarj,  to  prevent  the  lamps  from  contracting 
a  damp  from  the  earth.  The  fireplace  is  lined 
and  the  oven  is  bnilt  with  bricks.  I  have 
known  cottagers,  where  they  could  get  the 
grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  baild  on  for  them- 
selves, erect  a  cottage  of  this  description  at  a 
cost  from  £15  to  £30.  I  examined  one  that 
was  nearly  completed,  of  a  superior  order :  it 
contained  two  good  lower  rooms  and  a  cham- 
ber, and  was  nearly  thatched  with  straw.  It  is 
a  warm,  firm,  and  comfortable  building,  far  su- 
perior to  the  one  I  live  in  ;  and  my  opinion  is, 
that  it  will  last  for  centuries.  The  lumps  are 
laid  with  mortar,  they  are  then  plastered,  and 
on  the  outside  once  roughcast,  which  is  done 
by  throwing  a  mixture  of  water,  lime,  and 
small  atones,  againit  the  walls,  before  the 
plaster  is  dry,  which  gives  them  a  very  hand- 
some appearance.  The  cottage  I  examined, 
cost  £33,  and  took  nearly  one  thousand  lumps 
to  complete  it  A  labourer  will  make  that 
number  in  two  days.  The  roofs  of  cottages 
of  this  description  are  precisely  the  same  as 
when  built  with  bricks  or  with  a  wooden  frame. 
Cow-house  sheds,  garden  walls,  and  partition 
fence,  are  formed  with  the  same  materials ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  tops  are  covered  with  straw, 
which  the  thatchers  perform  in  a  very  neat 
manner.* "     (Den$on*s  PeoMaiWt  Voice,  p.  31.) 

COTTAGE-CHEESE.    See  Whit  Bu-rrxa. 

COTTON-GRASS  {Eriopkorvm.  IlaL  eo- 
tone;  Fr.  colon).  A  perennial  native  genus  of 
grasses,  comprising  seven  species,  which  have 
no  particular  merit  to  warrant  their  recom- 
mendation for  the  purpose  of  the  agriculturist ; 
their  productive  and  nutritive  powers  being 
very  inferior.  Sinclair  gives  us  the  result  of 
his  experiments  on  two  sorts,  the  common  long- 
leaved  cotton-grass  (£.  angtuti folium)  j  and  the 
hare's-tail,  or  sheathed  cotton-grass  (£.  vagi- 
naium.) 

COTTON  PLANT.    See  GoBSTPiirM. 

COTTON  TREE  (Popului  argentea).  See 
Poplar. 

COTTON-WOOD  (PopulusCanademit).  See 

POPLAB. 

COTTON,*WILD  {Asclepia*  Syriaca),  popu- 
larly called  tUk'weed  and  tutaUoUMinrt,  An  Ame- 
rican plant  growing  in  low  grounds  and  on 
road-sides,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 
(FUfta  Ceetnca,) 

COTYLEDON.  The  seed  leaf.  See  Botaitt. 

COUCH,  or  CREEPING  WHEAT  GRASS 
{Triticum  repens,  PI.  10,  u)  Named  from  the 
French  coucher,  to  lie  down.  Sometimes  called 
dog-grass  and  knot-grass.  Until  of  late  years, 
when  botanical  science  has  afforded  us  better 
information,'  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
all  couch  or  twitch  was  the  roots  of  one  spe- 
cies of  grass.  But  many  persons  observed  that 
some  of  these  roots,  on  wet  soils,  were  black 
and  much  smaller,  and  they  had  locally  ob- 
tained the  name  of  black  ttoitch.  This,  on  soils 
where  it  prevails,  is  much  worse  than  the  other, 
because  it  is  wiry  an'd  small,  and  not  so  easily 
discharged  from  the  soil ;  it  is  also  more  brittle, 
and  by  harrowing  breaks  short.  This  is  the 
Jlgrostis  repens.  There  are  two  other  grasses 
which  have  strong  creeping  roots,  and  are  in- 
differently called  couch :  these  are  the  creep- 
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mg-rooted  soft  grass  (HofeiM  moHis),  and  the 
smooth-stalked  meadow  grass  {Poa  pratentU). 
There  is  but  one  way  of  destroying  couch,  and 
that  is  by  ploughing  up  the  soil  and  pulverizing 
it  (Sinclatr's  Weeds,  p.  27.)  See  Agrostib  Rb- 
psirs.  Couch  or  quitch  grass,  or  creeping  trUif 
cum,  is  a  troublesome  perennial,  fortunately  but 
little  known  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Darling- 
ton has  only  been  able  to  find  it  in  one  place, 
the  Weston  school  farm,  in  Chester  connty, 
Pennsylvania.    (See  Flora  Cettrica.) 

COUGH  (Goth,  kuef,  a  catarrh ;  kof,  suffo- 
cation ;  Dutch,  kudi).  in  farriery,  a  convulsive 
motion  of  the  lungs,  being  an  effort  of  nature 
to  throw  up  some  offending  matter  from 
the  air  tubes.  This  is  best  treated,  in  mild 
cases,  by  cold  bran  mashes  with  lioseed.  But 
coughs  arise  from  so  many  different  canses 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  general 
remedy. 

COULTER  OF  A  PLOUGH.    See  Pzavgh. 

COUI»rrER.  In  horsemanship,  the  breast 
of  a  horse,  or  that  part  of  his  fore-hand  which 
lies  between  the  shoulders  and  under  the 
neck. 

COUPLES.  A  term  applied  to  ewes  and 
lambs.  Couple  is  also  a  chain  or* tie  that 
holds  dogs  together. 

COUPLINGS,  or  CUPLINGS.  Thongs  of 
nntanned  leather,  or  other  material,  which  are 
used  to  connect  the  handle  or  bandstaff  and 
swiple  of  a  flail. 

COVER,  or  COVERT  (Fr.  couvrir).  A  term 
applied  to  a  place  sheltered,  not  open  or  ex- 
posed. In  sportsman's  phrase,  the  cover  is  the 
chosen  resort  of  the  fox  for  kennelling ;  and 
such  as  lie  high  and  dry  are  seldom  'without 
one  or  more,  particularly  if  the  underwood  be 
thick  and  plenty.  Artificial  covers  are  oAen 
formed  of  broom  and  gorse,  intermixed, 
(Blaine's  Rural  Sports,  p.  452.) 

COVEY  (Fr.  couvie,  from  the  Lat.  enbo). 
Provincially  applied  to  a  cover  of  furze,  Ac 
for  game.  It  is  also  applied  to  an  old  bird 
with  her  young  ones,  but  is  generally  nsed  to 
designate  a  number  of  partridges  or  other 
game. 

COW  (Sax.  cu;  Dutch,  Aoe;  Pers.  gwr). 
See  Cattie. 

COW-BANE,  WATER,  oi'  WATER  HEM- 
LOCK {Cicuta  virosa).  A  perennial,  fetid,  poi- 
sonous aquatic  herb,  found  in  ditches,  and 
about  the  margins  of  rivers,  not  very  common. 
Root  tuberous,  hollow.  Stems  two  or  three 
feet  high,  hollow,  leafy,  branched,  furrowed. 
Leaves  bright  green,  tapering  at  each  end, 
from  one  to  two  inches  long.  Umbels  large, 
bearing  purplish  flowers;  fruit  roundish, 
smooth.  This  is  a  fatal  plant  to  cattle,  if 
they  happen  to  meet  with  it  before  it  rises  out 
of  the  water,  in  which  state  only  they  will  eat 
the  young  leaves.    (Eng.  Flor,  vol.  iL  p.  63). 

COW-BANE,  SPOTTED  (Cicvta  macuiata). 
Water  hemlock,  a  perennial  root  frequently 
found  in  low  grounds  and  the  margins  of 
streams  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  Middle 
States.  The  mature  fruit  of  this  plant  is 
highly  aromatic, — the  odour  something  be- 
tween that  of  aniseed  and  the  kernels  of  the 
black  walnut.  The  root  is  an  active  poison : 
and  numerous  lives  have  been  lost,  for  ^vrani 
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of  rafficient  botanical  knowledge  to  distingaish 
the  plant  from  the  ormorhiza  or  sweet  cicely. 
The  herb  is  also  destractive  to  cattle,  when 
eaten  by  them.  There  is  one  other  species  in 
the  United  States.    (Fhr,  Cestric.) 

COW^LAGS.  A  provincial  name  for  the 
clotted  lamps  of  dirt  that  hang  to  the  buttocks 
of  cattle  and  other  animals. 

COW-HERD.  A  person  whose  office  it  is 
to  attend  npon  the  herds  of  cows  in  places 
vhere  they  ran  in  common  fields. 
COW-HOUSE.  See  Cattle  Shbd. 
CO  WISH.  A  new  sp^ies  of  plant,  called 
biscait-root,  found  growing  on  dry  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Colnmbia  river.  Its  size  is  about 
that  of  a  wakiQt,  though  sometimes  larger.  Its 
taste  resembles  that  of  the  sweet  potato,  and  it 
is  prepared  for  food  by  the  same  process  as 
the  aamas,  in  which  slate  it  forms  a  tolerable 
substitute  for  bread. 

COW-KEEPING.  The  business  of  keeping 
cows  for  the  advantage  of  the  milk,  by  dispos- 
ing of  it  in  large  towns.  The  principal  cow- 
keepers  of  the  British  metropolis  have  their 
establishments  in  the  suburbs,  where  they  are 
coDnected  with  pasture  fields,  in  which  their 
animals  are  lamed  out  a  portion  of  every  day 
thronghoai  the  year,  when  practicable.  The 
cows  are  fed  in  the  house  with  grains,  mangel- 
vorzel,  hay,  tares,  dcc^  and  as  the  animals  get 
air  and  exercise,  the  milk  may  be  considered 
wholesome.  But  there  are  other  cow-keepers 
in  the  metropolis,  who  confine  their  cows  in 
back  houses,  and  even  ditrk  cellars,  and  while 
they  feed  them  with  rich  food,  give  them  no 
eiercisG ;  hence,  the  milk  of  such  cows  can- 
not be  considered  wholesome.  {HcirUian 
Dairy  Sfiam ;  Brit,  Husb,)     See  Cattlb. 

COW  PARSNIP,  or  HOG  WEED  (Hera^ 
efain  ip6on</y/ticfii).  A  biennial  pasture  weed, 
which  in  England  is  found  in  hedges,  the  bor- 
ders of  fields,  and  rather  moist  meadows,  very 
common.  Root  tap-shaped,  whitish,  aromatic, 
sweetish,  and  rather  mucilaginous.  Stem  four 
to  six  feet  high,  erect,  branched,  leafy,  fur- 
rowed, and  hollow.  The  leaves  proceed  from 
a  large  membrane  or  sheath.  The  flowers, 
vfajch  grow  in  large  umbels,  are  either  white 
or  rediUsh;  the  fruit  is  abundant,  and  light 
brown.  The  whole  plant  is  wholesome  and 
Doorishing  food  for  cattle,  and  is  gathered  in 
Sussex  for  fattening  hogs,  hence  its  name  of 
ho?-weed.  It  is  also  frequently  known  by  the 
^^^roe  of  wild  parsnip,  meadow  parsnip,  and 
aadrep.  [Sinclair's  Weeds,  p.  65 ;  Eng.  Flora, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  102.) 

"Hie  only  ascertained  species  of  this  genus 
loond  in  the  United  States  is  the  Heracleum  la- 
^«»i  or  woolly  cow  parsnip,  a  perennial  root, 
me  stem  of  which  sometimes  grows  six  or 
*^?bi  feet  high.  It  is  frequent  in  low  grounds 
m  Pennsylvania.    See  Flor.  Cest. 

COW  PEA.  A  kind  of  pea  much  culti- 
^^^  in  the  Sonthcrn  States  as  a  field  crop, 
and  sribsiitutc  for  clover.    See  Peab. 

tOW-POX.  In  farriery,  is  a  disease  afiect- 
in*  ihe  leaLs  of  cows.  This  disease  appears 
in  Reform  of  small  bluish  vesicles  surrounded 
br  inflammation,  elevated  at  the  edge  and  de- 
pressed in  the  centre,  and  containing  a  limpid 
flaid.  By  the  use  of  the  virus  of  this  disease, 
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has  originated  the  present  excellent  system  of 
vaccination. 

COWSLIP,  AMERICAN  (Dodeeatheon 
Meadia),  A  hardy  perennial  from  South  Ame- 
rica, loving  shade  and  moisture.  It  blows  in 
April  and  May.  Propagated  by  seed  and  ofi*- 
sets.  Sow  the  seed  in  pots  in  autumn.  Plant 
out  the  following  autumn. 

COWSLIP,  THE  COMMON,  or  PAIGLE 
{Primula  veris),  A  native  English  perennial 
weed,  growing  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
chiefly  on  a  clay  or  chalky  soil.  It  produces 
sweet-scented  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in 
April,  and  are  used  for  making  cowslip  wine 
or  balsamic  tea.  Its  roots  have  a  fine  odour, 
similar  to  that  of  anise,  and  give  additional 
strength  to  ale  or  beer,  when  immersed  in  the 
cask.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  excellent 
food  for  silk-worms,  and  are  eaten  eagerly  by 
cattle.  The  leaves  are  also  used  as  a  pot- 
herb, and  in  salads. 

The  flowers,  leaves,  and  roots  are  all  medi- 
cinal portions  of  the  cowslip,  and  are  made 
into  tea,  wine,  and  conserve.  It  is  anodyne  in 
its  quality,  and  the  ancient  writers  upon  herbs 
speak  highly  of  its  eflects;  but  their  opinions 
have  lost  their  value  by  time.  {Eng,  Floroj 
vol.  i.  p.  271 ;  Wdlich^s  Donu  Eneyc) 

COWSLIP  OF  JERUSALEM,  or  LUNG- 
WORT PULMONARIA  {Pulmonaria  yffici- 
nalis).  This  plant  is  perennial  and  flowers  in 
May.  It  grows  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  with 
long,  broad,  hairy  leaves,  of  a  deep  green, 
spotted  on  the  upper  side  with  white  spots. 
The  stalks  are  slender  and  hairy,  with  small 
leaves  upon  them.  The  flowers  are  reddish 
in  the  bud  but  blue  when  blown,  small,  grow- 
ing in  clusters  at  the  top  of  its  stalk.  The 
root  is  fibrous.  The  leaves  have  been  used 
medicinally,  from  the  idea  that  they  resemble 
the  lungs,  and  therefore  must  be  useful  in  dis- 
ease of  those  organs.  They  are  inert,  and 
consequently  useless.  Several  species  of 
lungwort  are  found  indigenous  to  the  United 
States. 

COW-TIE.  A  provincial  term  applied  to  a 
short  thick  hair  rope,  with  a  wooden  nut  at 
one  end  and  an  eye  in  the  other,  being  used 
for  tying  the  hind  legs  of  the  cows  while 
milking. 

COW-WHEAT  {Melampyrum  prateme).  PI. 
7,  q,  A  plant  cultivated  in  Flanders  for  feedihg 
stock. 

There  are  some  species  of  this  plant  found 
in  the  United  States.  One  has  been  called  by 
botanists  American  melampyrvm.  This  is  found 
in  dry,  hilly  woodlands,  and  on  mica-slate  hills» 
where  it  flowers  in  June  and  July.  A  narrow- 
leaved  variety  is  abundant  in  the  pines  of  New 
Jersey.     {Fhra  Cestrica,) 

CRAB  TREE,  or  WILD  APPLE  TREE 
{Pyrus  mahu).  There  are  in  England  several 
varieties  among  the  wild  crabs,  some  of  which 
are  of  excellent  flavour  when  baked  with  plenty 
of  sugar,  even  surpassing  cultivated  apples. 
{Eng.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.)  Crab  apples  and 
sloes  are  the  only  fruits  naturally  belonging  to 
the  soil,  and  both  are  medicinal.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  any  of  them,  called  verjuice, 
kept  by  good  housewives  in  the  country,  being 
excellent  as  an  astringent  gargle  in  sore  throats, 
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and  in  ihrush  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and 
gums.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  beer-yeast, 
and  applied  outwardly,  in  inflammations,  bad 
legs,  burns,  sprains,  and  scalds ;  but  cold  water 
and  rest  are  better. 

CRAB  APPLE  (Malua  coronarid).  This 
species  of  wild  apple  tree  is  found  m  North 
America,  and  at  the  time  Michamz  wrote  his 
Sylva  Americwna,  he  says  its  nature  had  not 
been  modified  by  cultivation.  The  wild  apple 
tree  of  Europe,  in  a  long  series  of  years,  has 
yielded  a  great  number  of  species  and  varie- 
ties of  fruit,  which,  in  France  alone,  amount 
to  nearly  three  hundred.  Except  the  district 
of  Maine,  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  the  upper 
part  of  New  Hampshire,  the  crab  apple  is 
found,  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  through- 
out the  United  States:  but  it  appears  to  be 
most  multiplied  in  the  Middle  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  Virginia.  It  abounds,  above  all,  in  the 
Glades f  which  is  the  name  given  to  a  tract  16 
or  18  miles  wide,  on  the  sammit  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  along  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh- 

The  ordinary  height  of  the  crab  apple  tree 
is  15  or  18  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  6  or  6 
inches ;  but  it  is  sometimes  found  25  or  80  feet 
high,  and  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter.  The 
two  stocks  which  I  found  by  measurement  to 
be  of  this  size,  stood  in  a  field  which  had  long 
been  under  cultivation,  and  this  circumstance 
may  have  contributed  to  their  extraordinary 
growth.  They  were  insulated  trees  that  in  ap- 
pearance exactly  resembled  the  common  apple 
tree.  I  have  universally  remarked  that  the 
crab  apple  grows  most  favourably  in  cool  and 
moist  places,  and  on  fertile  soils. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  oval,  smooth  on 
the  upper  surface,  and,  when  fully  developed, 
very  distinctly  toothed :  some  of  them  are  im- 
perfectly three-Iobed.  While  young,  they  have 
a  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic  taste,  which 
leads  to  the  belief  that,  with  the  addition  of 
sugar,  they  would  make  an  agreeable  tea.  Like 
the  common  apple  tree,  this  species  blooms 
very  early  in  the  spring.  Its  flowers  are  white 
mingled  with  rose  colour,  and  are  collected  in 
corymbs ;  they  produce  a  beautiful  efiect,  and 
difl^use  a  delicious  odour,  by  which,  in  the 
glades  where  the  tree  is  abundant,  the  air  is 
perfumed  to  a  great  distance.  The  apples, 
which  are  suspended  by  short  peduncles,  ate 
small,  green,  intensely  acid,  and  very  odorife- 
rous. Some  farmers  make  cider  of  them, 
which  is  said  to  be  excellent:  they  make  very 
fine  sweet-meats  also,  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar. 

No  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  to  improve  the  fruit  of  the  crab  apple 
tree,  nor  any  experiments  of  uniting  it,  by 
grafting,  with  the  species  imported  from  Eu- 
rope. These  species  succeed  so  perfectly,  and 
furnish  such  excellent  new  varieties,  that  much 
time  would  be  spent  upon  the  crab  apple,  with- 
out bringing  it  to  as  high  a  state  of  improve- 
ment Perhaps  it  might  be  cultivated  with  ad- 
vantage for  cider;  but,  aside  from  its  utility  in 
this  way,  it  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  tree 
highly  agreeable  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
and  for  the  sweetness  of  its  perfume.  J 
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CRAB-GRASS  (Eleudnt  Indteay  Dog's-tail 
grass,  Wire  grass.  The  grass  described  under 
these  several  names  in  the  Flora  Cetlriea, 
makes  a  £ne  carpeting  in  yards,  lanes,  and 
foot-paths,  flowering  in  the  Middle  States  in 
August.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  very  fond  of  it, 
and  it  is  recommended  as  making  excellent 
hay. 

Another  species  of  grass  which  in  some 
places  goes  under  the  name  of  Crofr-groM,  is 
the  Digitaria  sangwinalit,  or  Finger-grass  (see 
plate  7,  /).  This  is  a  very  troublesome  an- 
ni;ial  in  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds,  being 
very  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection  in  the  latXer 
part  of  summer.    (FIoit.  CegtricaJ) 

CRACKS  IN  HEELS  OF  HORSES.  In 
farriery,  little  clefts  which  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  constitutional,  but  more  freqaentlr 
owing  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  proper 
attention. 

CRADLE.  A  frame  consisting  of  long  fin- 
gers arranged  above  a  scythe,  for  the  purpose 
^f  receiving  the  grain  when  harvesting.  The 
scythe  and  cradle  is  comparatively  a  modem 
invention,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  hand  can  cm 
five  or  six  times  as  much  grain  as  could  be 
harvested  in  the  same  time  with  a  sickle. 

CRANBERRY  (Vaccinium  oxyroeau).  Sec 
Whobtlsbsrrt. 

The  species  of  Cranberry  most  cooamonly 
found  in  the  United  States  is  the  Oxyexxeus  fno- 
crocarpM,     It  is   an   indigenous,  low  trailing 
vine,  growing  wild  in  bogs  and  meadows,  bear- 
ing a  beautiful  red  ^erry  of  an  exceedingly      ! 
sour,  though  agreeable  taste,  much  used  in  do-     | 
mestic   economy  for  tarts  and   sweei-mcats.     i 
The  cranberry,  says  Mr.  Kenrick,  of  Boston.     ! 
is  a  plant  of  easy  culture ;  and  with  but  link 
expen se,  not  a  doubt  exists  that  meadows  which 
are  now  barren  wastes,  or  yield  nothing  boi 
coarse  herbage,  might  be  converted  into  pro- 
fitable cranberry  fields.    According  to  I<oudan. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  obtained  this    plant 
from  America,  raised,  in  1831,  on  a   square 
of  18  feet  each  way,  3^  Winchester  bushels, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  460  bushels    to  ih« 
acre.     Any  meadow  will   answer.    Captain 
Henry  Hall,  of  Barnstable,  has  cultivated  the 
cranberry  20  years.    They  grow  well  on  sandy 
bogs  after  draining;  if  the  bogs  are  covered 
with  brush,  it  is  removed,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  rushes,  as  the  strong  roots 
of  the  cranberry  soon  overpower  them.      It 
would  be  well  if,  previous  to  planting,  the  land 
could  be  ploughed;   but.  Capt.  Hall   usually 
spreads  on  beach  sand,  and  digs  holes  four  feet 
asunder  each  way»  the  same  distance  as  f<»r 
com;   the  holes  are,  however,  deeper.     Into 
these  holes,  sods  of  cranb^ry  roots  are  planted, 
and  in  the  space  of  three  years  the  whole  ground 
is  covered.   The  planting  is  usually  performed 
in  autumn.    Mr.  F.  A.  Hayden,  of  Lincoln,  j 
Mass.,  is  stated  to  have  gathered  from  his  farm, 
in  1830,  400  bushels  of  cranberries,  ^which 
brought  him,  in  Boston  market,  $400. 

An  acre  of  cranberries  in  full  bearing:  'will 
produce  over  200  bushels;  and  the  fruit  gene- 
rally sells  in  the  markets  of  Boston  for  Sl*5C 
per  bushel,  and  much  higher  than  in  Tormer 
years.  Although  a  moist  soil  is  best  suited  tt 
the  plant,  yet,  with  a  suitable  mixtxire  of  bos 
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earth,  or  mud,  it  will  flourish,  producing  abun- 
dant crops,  even  in  any  dry  soil.  There  is 
said  to  be- a  variety  of  cranberry  in  Russia  of 
a  superior  size. 

Cranberries  abound  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
moiit  prairies  in  Michigan  and  some  of  the 
Western  States.  By  means  of  a  newly  invented 
rake,  very  simple  in  its  construction  and  not 
eipcnsivc,  40  bushels  may  be  gathered  by  one 
man  in  a  day;  and  a  cargo  of  1500  bushels 
has  been  sent  to  one  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
from  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  in  a  flat- 
boat,  at  one  time.  The  price  which  this  pro- 
duct often  commands  in  the  markets  of  the 
eiiies  along  the  Atlantic  varies  from  $1  50 
even  up  to  $2  50  or  $3  50  per  bushel.  They 
can  be  gathered  at  the  west  at  an  expense  of 
not  more  than  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  duty 
on  them  in  England  is  not  more  than  2  cents 
per  gallon  by  direct  trade. 

The  cranberry  tree,  or  shrub,  commonly 
called  the  Highbuth  Cranberry  {Viburnum  oxy- 
mam),  is  also  indigenous  to  North  America, 
and  among  other  places  in  which  it  is  found, 
are  some  of  the  western  counties  of  New 
York.  The  blossoms  are  white,  disposed  in 
cymes,  forming  a  flat  surface  from  a  common 
centre,  and  very  beautiful.  Its  fruit  is  a  berry 
about  the  size  of  the  common  cranberry,  of  a 
briehl  red  colour,  and  very  austere  taste. 
They  are  valuable  for  pies,  tans,  preserves,  &c. 
The  tree  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  and 
suckers.    (KenrieJ^i  Am.  Orchardut.) 

It  may,  with  great  ease,  be  transferred  from 
its  native  forest  to  the  yard  or  garden,  flourish- 
ing in  every  kind  of  soil,  whether  wet,  dry, 
sand,  or  clay.  The  shrub  so  much  resembles 
the  SDow-ball  as  to  be  distinguished  from  it 
vith  difficulty.  The  fruit  is  but  littl«  if  any 
inferior  in  flavour  to  that  of  the  swamp  cran- 
herrr,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  a  sm&ll 
pit  or  stone.  For  some  purposes  it  is  even 
preferable  to  the  common  cranberry.  It  grows 
in  clusters  which  will  remain  on  the  bush  all 
Tinter. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river,  a  new 
species  of  bnsh-cranberry  has  been  discovered, 
called  Pambina, 

CIL\NE*8  BILL  (Geranium).  A  genus  of 
plants  comprising  a  large  number  of  species, 
of  which,  according  to  Smith  (Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ii. 
P-  221),  only  thirteen  are  indigenous.  The 
blue  meadow  crane's  bill  (G.  pratense)  is  found 
in  rich,  rather  moist  pastures,  and  thickets,  es- 
pecially in  the  hilly  parts  of  England.  It  is  a 
perennial,  flowering  in  June  and  July ;  flowers, 
of  t  fine  blue,  often  irregularly  striped  or 
hjotched  with  white,  sometimes  entirely  white. 
Jfce  species  of  crane's  bill  called  Herb  Robert 
{G.  Robertianumf)  possesses  most  medicinal 
^rtaes,  and  is  found  under  hedges  and  in  un- 
tnltiTated  places,  flowering  all  through  the 
snmmer.  The  stalks,  and  indeed  the  whole 
plani,  is  often  quite  red,  as  are  the  flowers,  and 
we  fruit  is  long  and  slendenr,  resembling  a 
crane's  bill,  after  which  it  is  named.  The 
'eaves  are  large,  divided  into  many  parts,  and 
stand  in  pairs  at  every  joint  of  their  long-footed 
stalks.  It  is  a  very  powerful  astringent,  and  . 
™*y  be  given  in  any  fprm,  decocted  fresh,  or  . 


powdered  when  dry.    Several  indigenous  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  United  States. 

CRAP.  A  local  name  in  some  places  for 
darnel,  and  in  others  for  buckwheat 
CRAPULA.  SeeHovKw. 
CREAM.  A  thick,  unctuous,  yellowish  co- 
loured substance  which  collects  on  the  surface 
of  milk,  when  this  is  allowed  to  stand  some 
time  at  rest.    See  Butter. 

CREAM  GAUGE,  or  GLASS.  A  graduated 
glass  tube  to  ascertain  the  produce  of  cream. 
In  a  tube  containing  ten  inches'  depth  of  milk, 
every  tenth  of  an  inch  will  of  course  indicate 
one  per  cent,  of  cream.  It  may  be  used  for 
many  purposes,  such  as  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  animal's  health,  regular  and  quiet  feed- 
ing. Sec.     (Q^art.  Joum,  Jgr.  vol.  ii.  p.  245.) 

CREAM-SLICE.  A  sort  of  wooden  knife, 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length. 

CREOSOTE.  A  term  derived  from  Greek 
words  signifying  "flesh  preserver."  It  is  the 
most  important  of  the  five  new  chemical  pro- 
ducts obtained  from  wood-tar,  by  Dr.  Reicheh- 
bach.  The  other  four,  are  Parafflne,£upion€f  Pu 
camar,  and  Pi^^ara/,  none  of  which  have,  as  yet, 
been  ajpplied  to  any  use  in  the  arts.  Creosote 
may  be  prepared  either  from  tar  or  from  crude 
pyroligneous  acid.  Its  flesh-preserving  quality 
is  rendered  of  little  use,  from  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  rank  flavour  which  it  imparts. 
CRESS.  See  American  Criss. 
CRESS,  BITTER  WINTER  (Barbarea  tml^ 
garis).    See  Wiwter  Cress. 

CRESS,  INDIAN,  or  MAJOR  NASTURTI- 
UM (Tropteohim  majus^  diminutive  of  troftevm^ 
a  trophy;  and  T.  minut).  The  major  nasturti- 
um being  the  most  productive,  as  well  of  flow- 
ers and  leaves  as  of  fruit,  is  the  one  that  is 
usually  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden;  the 
fniit  being  used  in  pickling,  and  the  flowers 
and  leaves  in  salads  and  for  garnishing.  They 
will  flourish  in  almost  any  soil,  but  the  one  in 
which  they  are  most  productive,  is  a  light  fresh 
loam.  In  a  strong  rich  soil,  the  plants  are 
luxuriant,  but  they  afford  fewer  berries,  and 
those  of  inferior  flavour.  They  like  an  open 
situation.  Sow  from  the  beginning  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  May ;  the  earlier,  however,  the 
belter.  The  seed  may  be  inserted  in  a  drill, 
two  inches  deep,  along  its  bottom,  in  a  single 
row,  with  a  space  of  two  or  three  inches  be-' 
tween  every  two,  or  they  may  be  dibbled  in  at 
a  similar  distance  and  depth.  The  minor  is 
likewise  often  sown  in  patches.  The  nmjor 
should  be  inserted  beneath  a  vacant  paling, 
wall,  or  hedge,  to  which  its  stems  may  be 
trained,  or  in  an  open  compartment  with  sticks 
inserted  on  each  side.  The  ^runners  at  first 
require  a  little  attention  to  enable  them  to  climb, 
but  they  soon  are  capable  of  doing  so  unassist- 
ed. 'The  minor  either  may  trail  along  the 
ground,  or  be  supported  with  short  sticks.  If 
water  is  not  afforded  during  dry  weather,  they 
will  not  shoot  so  vigorously  or  be  so  produc- 
tive. They  flower  from  June  until  the  close 
of  October.  The  fruit  fof  pickling  must  be 
gathered  when  of  full  size,  and  whilst  green 
and  fleshy,  during  August.  For  the  production 
of  seed,  some  plants  should  be  left  ungathered, 
as  the  first  produced  are  not  only  the  finest  in 
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general,  bat  are  often  the  only  ones  that  ripen. 
They  should  be  gathered  as  they  ripen,  which 
th'ey  do  from  the  close  of  August  to  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  They  must  on  no  account 
be  stored  until  perfectly  dry  and  hard.  The 
finest  and  soundest  seed  of  the  previous  year's 
production  should  alone  be  sown ;  if  it  is  older, 
the  plants  are  seldom  vigorous.  {6,  W,  John^ 
aorCi  Kitchen  Garden), 

CRESS,  WALL,  or  ROCK  CRESS  (Jirabit). 
A  genus  of  plants  of  very  different  habit  from 
the  last,  of  which  the  species  are  numerous, 
and  chiefly  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
There  are  six  species  described  by  Smith  (Eng. 
Flor*  vol.  iii.  p.  309),  but  the  wall  cress  (Jro 
bi$  thaliana)  is  preferred.  All  the  species 
have  a  pungent  flavour.  The  plants  are  adapts 
ed  for  ornamenting  rock  work,  and  are  propa- 
gated from  seeds  or  cuttings.  The  wild  sorts 
are  found  frequent  on  old  walls,  stony  banks 
or  rocks,  dry  sandy  ground,  and  cottage  roofs. 

CRESS,  WATER  {NasturHum),  There  are 
several  native  species  of  water  cress,  which 
may  be  included  in  the  following  summary. 
Creeping  yellow  cress,  annual  yellow  cress, 
amphibious  yelfow  cress,  or  great  water  radish, 
and  common  water  cress.  They  are  branching 
herbs,  almost  invariably  smooth,  throwing  out 
numerous  radicles,  and  either  altogether  aqua- 
tic or  at  least  grawing  in  wet  ground.  (£ng. 
F/or,  vol.  iii.  p.  191 — 5).  Water  cress  (N. 
officinale)  was  seldom  admitted  as  an  object 
'  of  cultivation,  and  then  never  to  any  extent, 
until  Mr.  Bradbury,  of  West  Hyde,  Herts,  un- 
dertook its  cultivation  for  the  London  market. 
Mr.  Bradbury  considers  that  there  are  three 
varieties, — the  green-leaved,  which  is  easiest 
cultivated ;  small  brown-leaved,  which  is  the 
hardiest ;  and  the  large  brown-leaved,  which  is 
the  best,  having  most  leaf  in  proportion  to  the 
stalk,  and  is  the  only  one  that  can  well  be  culti- 
vated in  deep  waters.  (Tram.  Hort,  Soc,  Land, 
vol.  iv.  p.  638.)  The  plants  thrive  best  in  a 
moderately  swift  stream,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep,  over  a  gravelly  or  chalky  bottom, 
and  the  nearer  its  soarce  the  better:  when  there 
is  choice,  such  situations,  therefore,  should  be 
exclusively  planted.  If  mud  is  the  natural 
bottom,  it  should  be  removed,  and  gravel  sub- 
stituted. The  plants  are  to  be  set  in  rows, 
which  is  most  conducive  to  their  health  and 
good  flavour,  inasmuch  as  that  they  are  regu- 
larly exposed  to  the  current  of  water,  of  which, 
if  there  is  not  a  constant  stream,  they  never 
thrive.  In  shallow  water,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  rows  may  be  made  only  eighteen  inches 
apart,  but  in  deeper  currents  from  five  to  seven 
feet  are  sometimes  necessary.  The  beds  must 
be  cleared  and  re-planted  twice  a  year,  for  in 
the  mud  and  weeds  which  quickly  collect,  the 
plants  not  only  will  not  grow  freely,  but  it  is 
difiicult  to  separate  them  ingathering;  it  is 
likewise  rendered  imperative  by  the  heads  be- 
coming small  ttom  frequent  cutting.  The 
times  for  planting  and  renewal  are  in  succes- 
sional  insertions  (luring  May  anjl  June,  the 
plants  from  which  will  come  into  production 
in  August ;  and  again  from  September  to  No- 
vember, those  in  the  last  month  being  ready  in 
the  spring.  In  renewing  the  plantations,  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  commencing  towards  its 
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head,  being  cleared  of  mud  and  rubbish,  from 
the  mass  of  plants  taken  out  the  youngest  and 
best  rooted  must  be  selected.  These  are  re- 
turned into  the  stream,  and  retained  in  their 
proper  order,  by  a  stone  placed  on  each.  After 
the  plants  have  been  cut  about  three  times, 
they  begin  to  stock,  and  then  the  oflener  they 
are  cut  the  better.  In  summer  they  must  be 
cut  very  close.  The  situation  bemg  favour- 
able, they  will  yield  a  supply  once  in  a  veek. 
In  winter  the  water  should  be  kept  four  or  live 
inches  deep ;  this  is  easily  effected,  by  lea\ing 
the  plants  with  larger  heads,  which  impedes 
the  current  The  shoots  ought  always  to  be 
cut  off;  breaking  greatly  injures,  the  plants. 
(Trans.  Hort.  Land,  Soc,  vol.  iv.  p.  537—420 

CRIB.  In  England  sometimes  applied  to  a 
rack  for  bay  or  straw  for  cattle,  and  sometimes 
to  a  manger  for  corn  or  chaff;  also  to  a  small 
enclosure  in  a  cow-house  or  shed  for  calves  or 
sheep.  In  the  United  States  it  is  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  building  or  apartment  ia 
which  Indian  corn  is  stored  in  the  ear. 

CRIB-BITING.  A  vice  to  which  some 
horses  are  subject;  consisting  in  their  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  manger,  and  it  is  said  sucking 
in  the  air.  It  generally  proceeds  from  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  stomach,  but  it  is  sometimes 
brought  on  by  uneasiness  occasioned  by  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth,  or  by  roughness  in  the  per- 
son who  currycombs  them.  (Brande.)  There 
are  several  straps  or  muzzles  in  use  to  prevent 
crib-biting,  one  of  the  best  being  that  invented 
by  Mr.  Stewart.  .  (Blaine^i  Encyc.  p.  318,  319.) 

CRICK.  In  farriery,  is  when  a  horse  can- 
not turn  hLs  neck  any  way,  and  when  thos  af- 
fected he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  the  ground 
without  great  pain. 

CRICKET.  The  common  or  hearth  cricket 
(Gryllina).  This  insect  in  England  frequents 
kitchens  and  bakers'  ovens,  on  account  of  the 
warmth  of  those  places.  An  easy  method  of 
destroying  them  is  to  place  phials  half  fall  of 
beer  or  any  other  liquid  near  their  holes,  and 
they  will  crawl  into  them,  and  can  then  be 
easily  taken.  A  hedgehog  soon  clears  a  kitchen. 

There  are,  as  yet,  no  house-crickets  in  ihe 
United  States,  where  the  species  inhabiting 
gardens  and  fields  enter  dwellings  only  by  ac- 
cident. The  American  crickets  belong  lo  a 
group  of  insects  (jichetada)  which  naturalists 
have  placed  in  the  same  class  as  the  grasshop- 
pers and  locusts.  They  are  distinguished  by 
having  wing-covers  horizontal,  and  furnished 
with  a  narrow,  deflexed  outer  border ;  antenas 
long  and  tapering;  feet  with  not  more  than 
three  joints,  and  two  tapering  downy  bristles 
at  the  end  of  the  body,  between  which,  in  most 
of  the  females,  is  a  long  spear-pointed  piercer. 

"  There  may  be  sometimes  seen,"  says  Dr. 
Harris,  "  in  moist  and  sol^  ground,  particulariy 
around  ponds,  little  ridges  or  hills  of  loose, 
fresh  earth,  smaller  than  those  which  are 
formed  by  moles.  They  cover  little  burrows, 
that  usually  terminate  beneath  a  stone  or  clod 
of  turf.  These  burrows  are  made  and  inhabit- 
ed by  mole-crickets,  which  are  among  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  cricket  kind.  The  com- 
mon mole-cricket  of  this  country  is,  when  fully 
grown,  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
of  a  light  bay  or  fawn  colour,  and  covered  with 
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a  rery  short  and  velret-Iike  down.  The  wing- 
covers  are  not  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen , 
and  the  wings  are  also  short,  their  tips,  when 
folded,  extending  only  about  one^ighth  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  wing^jovers.  The  fore-legs 
are  admirably  adapted  fo^ digging,  being  very 
short, broad,  and  strong;  and  the  shanks,  which 
are  excessively  broad,  flat,  and  three-sided, 
hare  the  lower  side  divided  by  deep  notches 
into  four  finger-like  projections,  that  give  to 
this  part  very  mach  the  appearance  and  the 
power  of  the  hand  of  a  mole.  From  this  simi- 
larity in  structure,  and  from  its  burrowing 
habite,  the  insect  receives  its  scientific  name 
of  Gry/&)fa/jia,  derived  from. GryUiis,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  cricket,  and  Talpa^  a  mole ;  and 
oar  common  species  has  the  additional  name 
ofirmpejMis,  or  short-winged,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  European  species,  which  has  much 
longer  wings.  Mole-crickets  avoid  the  light  of 
day,  and  are  active  chiefly  during  the  night. 
They  lire  on  the  tender  roots  of  plants,  and  in 
Europe,  where  they  infest  moist  gardens  and 
meadows,  they  often  do  great  injury  by  burrow- 
ing under  the  turf,  and  cutting  off  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  and  by  undermining  and  destroying, 
in  this  way,  sometimes  whole  beds  of  cabbages, 
beans,  and  flowers.  In  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
tensive ravages  have  been  committed  in  the 
plantations  of  the  sugar-cane  by  another  spe- 
cies, GryUtta^  didadyla,  which  has  only  two 
finger-like  projections  on  the  shin.  The  mole- 
cricket  of  Europe  lays  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred eggs,  and  the  young  do  not  come  to  matu- 
rity till  the  third  year;. circumstances  both 
contributing  greatly  to  increase  the  ravages  of 
these  insects.  It  is  observed  that,  in  proportion 
IS  cultivation  is  extended,  destructive  insects 
nmliiply,  and  their  depredations  become  more 
serious.  Wc  may,  therefore,  in  process  of 
time,  find  mole-crickets  in  this  country  quite 
as  much  a  pest  as  they  are  in  Europe,  although 
their  depredations  have  hitherto  been  limited 
to  so  small  an  extent  as  not  to  have  attracted 
tDuch  notice.  Should  it  hereaAer  become  ne- 
cessary to  employ  means  for  checking  them, 
poisoning  might  be  tried,  such  as  placing,  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  burrows,  grated  carrots  or 
potatoes  mixed  with  arsenic.  It  is  well  known 
that  swine  will  eat  almost  all  kinds  of  insects, 
«d  that  they  are  very  sagacious  in  rooting 
them  out  of  the  ground.  They  might,  therefore, 
he  employed  with  advantage  to  destroy  these 
aad  other  noxious  insects,  if  other  means 
should  fail 

•^Crickets  are,  in  great  measure,  nocturnal 
Md  solitary  insects,  concealing  themselves  by 
^y.  and  coming  from  their  retreats  to  seek 
their  food  and  their  mates  by  night.  There  are 
JOBe  species,  however,  which  diff*er  greatly 
from  the  others  in  their  social  habits.  These 
f^e  Bot  unfreqnently  seen  during  the  day-time 
»  great  numbers,  in  paths  and  by  the  road-side; 
but  the  oflicr  kinds  rarely  expose  themselves 
to  the  light  of  day,  and  their  music  is  heard 
o^ij  at  Bight  With  crickets,  as  with  grass- 
hoppers, locusts,  and  harvest-flies,  the  males 
only  are  musical;  for  the  females  arc  not  pro- 
ved with  the  instruments  from  which  the 
»ond8  emitted  by  these  different  insects  are 
pitMlQced.   In  the  male  cricket  these  make  a 


part  of  the  wing-covers,  the  horizontal  and 
overlapping  portion  of  which,  near  the  thorax 
is  convex,  and  marked  with  large,  strong,  and 
irregularly  curved  veins.  When  the  cricket 
shrills  (we  cannot  say  sings,  for  he  has  no 
vocal  organs),  he  raises  the  wing«covers  a  little, 
and  shuflles  them  together  lengtl\wise,  so  that 
the  projecting  veins  of  one  are  made  to  grate 
against  those  of  the  other.  The  English  name 
cricket,  and  the  French  crucrif  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  creaking  sounds  of  these  in- 
sects. Mr.  White,  of  Belbome,  says  that  *  the 
shrilling  of  the  field-cricket,  though  sharp  and 
striduloas,yet  marvellously  delights  some  hear^ 
ers,  filling  their  minds  with  a  train  of  summer 
ideas  of  every  thing  that  is  rural,  verdurous,  and  « 
joyous ;'  sentiments  in  which  few  persons,  if 
any,  in  America  will  participate ;  for  with  us 
the  creaking  of  crickets  does  not  begin  till 
summer  is  gone,  and  the  continued  and  mono- 
tonous sounds,  which  they  keep  up  luring  the 
whole  night,  so  long  as  autumn  lasts,  are  both 
wearisome  and  sad.  'VVhere  crickets  abound, 
they  do  great  injury  to  vegetation,  eating  the 
most  tender  parts  of  plants,  and  even  devour- 
ing fruits  and  roots,  whenever  they  can  get 
tliem.  Melons,  squashes,  and  even  potatoes 
are  often  eaten  by  them,  and  the  quantity  of 
grass  that  they  destroy  must  be  great,  from  the 
immense  numbers  of  these  insects  which  are 
sometimes  seen  in  our  meadows  and  fields. 
They  may  be  poisoned  in  the  same  way  as 
mole-crickets.  Crickets  are  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  a  vegetable  diet;  they  devour  other 
insects  whenever  they  meet  with  and  can  over- 
power  them.  They  deposit  their  eggs,  which 
are  numerous,  in  the  ground,  making  holes  for 
their  reception  with  their  long,  spear-pointed 
piercers.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn, 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  hatched  till  the  ensu- 
ing summer.  The  old  insects,  for  the  most 
part,  die  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather;  but 
a  few  survive  the  winter,  by  sheltering  them- 
selves under  stones,  or  in  holes  secure  from 
the  access  of  water. 

**  The  scientific  name  of  the  genus  that  in- 
cludes the  cricket  is  Achtta^  and  our  common 
species  is  the  Jiehela  abbretriata,  so  named  from 
the  shortness  of  its  wings,  which  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  wing-covers.  It  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  black  co- 
lour, with  a  brownish  tinge  at  the  base  of  the 
wing-covers,  and  a  pale  line  on  each  side  above 
the  deflexed  border.  The  pale  line  is  most  dis- 
tinct in  the  female,  and  is  oftentimes  entirely 
wanting  in  the  male. 

**  We  have  another  species  with  very  short 
or  abortive  wings ;  it  is  entirely  of  a  black  co- 
lour, and  measures  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  body.  It 
may  be  called  Acketa  nigra,  the  black  cricket. 

«  A  third  species,  differing  from  these  two  in 
being  entirely  destitute  of  wings,  and  in  having 
the  wing-covers  proportionally  much  shorter, 
and  the  last  joint  of  the  feelers  (palpi)  almost 
twice  the  length  of  the  preceding  joint,  is  fur- 
thermore distinguished  from  them  by  its  greatiy* 
inferior  size,  and  its  different  colouring.  It 
measures  from  three  to  above  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  varies  in  colonr  from  doeky 
brown  to  rusty  black;  the  wing-covers  and  hind- 
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most  thighs  being  always  somewhat  lighter.  Id 
the  brownish-coloured  varieties,  three  longitu- 
dinal black  lines  are  distinctly  visible  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  a  black  line  on  each  side 
of  the  thorax,  which  is  continued  along  the 
sides  of  the  wing-covers  to  their  tips.  This 
black  line  on  the  wing-covers  is  never  want- 
ing, even  in  the  darkest  vaqeties.  The  hind- 
most thighs  have  on  the  outside  three  rows  of 
short  oblique  black  lines,  presenting  somewhat 
of  a  twilled  appearance.  This  is  one  of  the 
social  species,  which,  associated  together  in 
great  swarms,  and  feeding  in  common,  fre- 
quent our  meadows  and  roadsides,  and,  so 
far  from  avoiding  the  light  of  day,  seem  to 
be  quite  as  fond  of  it  as  others  are  of  darkness. 
It  may  be  called  jicheta  triUala,  the  striped 
cricket 

**  These    kinds  of  crickets    live  upon  the 
ground,  and  among  the  grass  and  low  herbage; 
but  there  is  another  kind  which  inhabits  the 
.  stems  and  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees,  con- 
cealing itself  during  the  daytime  among  the 
leaves  or  in  the  flowers  of  these  plants.    The 
males  begin  to  be  heard  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  do  not  leave  us  until  after  the 
middle  of  September.    Their  shrilling  is  ex- 
cessively loud,  and  is  produced,  like  that. of 
other  crickelS;  by  the  rubbing  of  one  wing- 
cover  against  the  other.    These  insects  have 
been  separated  from  the  other  crickets  under 
the  generical  name  of  (Ecanthus,  a  word  which 
means  inhabiting  flowers.  They  may  be  called 
climbing  crickets,  from  their  habit  of  mounting 
upon  plants,  and  dwelling  among  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  According  to  M.  Salvi,  the  female 
makes  several  perforations  in  the  tender  stems 
of  plants,  and  in  each  perforation  thrusts  two 
eggs  quite  to  the  pith.    The  eggs  are  hatched 
about  midsummer,  and  the  young  immediately 
issue  from  their  nests-  and  conceal  themselves 
among  the  thickest  foliage  of  the  plant  When 
arrived  at  maturity,  the  males  begin  their  noc- 
turnal serenade  at  the  approach  of  twilight, 
and  continue  it,  with  little  or  no  intermission, 
till  the  dawn  of  day.    Should  one  of  these  little 
musicians  get  admission  to  the  chamber,  his 
incessant  and  loud  shrilling  will  eflfectnally 
banish  sleep.    Of  three  species  which  inhabit 
the  United  States,  one  only  is  found  in  Massa^ 
chusetts.    It  is  the  (Ecanthui  ntoew,  or  white 
climbing  cricket     The  male  is  ivory-white, 
with  the  upper  side  of  the  first  joint  of  the  an- 
tennsB,  and  the  head  between  the  eyes,  of  an 
ochre-yellow  colour ;  there  is  a  minute  black 
dot  on  the  under-sides  of  the  first  and  second 
joints  of  the  antennas;  and,  in  some  indivi- 
duals, the  extremities  of  the  feet  and  the  under- 
sides of  the  hindmost  thighs  are  ochre-yellow. 
The  body  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  exclusive 
of  the  wing-covers.     The  female  is  usually 
rather  longer,  but  the  wing-covers  are  much 
narrower  Uian  those  of  the  male,  and  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  colouring  in  this  sex ;  the 
body  being  sometimes  almost  white,  or  pale 
greenish  yellow,  or  dusky,  and  blackish  be^ 
neath.    There  are  three  dusky  stripes  on  the 
head  and  thorax,  and  the  legs,  antennte,  and 
pierc^  are  more  or  less  dusky  or  blackish. 
The  wing-covers    and  wings  arc    yellowish 
white,  sometimes  with  a  'tinge  of  green,  and 
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the  wings  are  rather  longer  than  the  corers." 
(Harrii  on  Datruetive  Itutet$,) 

CROCUS.  A  well-known  bulbous  plant,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  all  handsome. 
Plant  in  clumps;  move  them  once  in  three 
years,  to  separate  the  offsets ;  they  like  a  good 
light  soiL  Plant  them  two  inches  deep  in  the 
ground.  Smith  (Eng.  Flor.  vol.  L  p.  46,  and  vol. 
iv.  p.  362),  describes  four  species  of  native 
English  crocuses,  viz.,  the  saffron  crocu5,  pur- 
ple spring  crocus,  naked  flowering  crocus,  and 
net-rooted  crocus.    See  Saffrov. 

CRONES.  A  provincial  word  applied  to 
the  different  descriptions  of  old  ewes.  * 

CROOK.  A  provincial  term  applied  to  a 
hook)  as  a  yat-<roak  means  a  gate-hook. 

CROOM.  A  provincial  term  applied  to  an 
implement  with  crooked  or  hooked  prongs. 
There  are  muck-crooms,  tumip-crooms,  &c 
It  is  sometimes  written  Crome, 

CROP.  The  produce  or  quantity  of  grain, 
roots,  or  grass,  &c.  grown  on  a  piece  of  land 
at  one  time ;  hence  we  have  grain,  root,  and 
green  crops.  There  is  an  able  paper  in  the 
Quart.  Joum,  of  Agr.  vol.  4.  p.  55,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Stephens,  on  the  clauses  of  destruction  to  crops, 
which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the 
farmer.  For  course  of  crops,  see  Rotatioh  or 
Crops. 

CROPPING.  An  operation  performed  with 
a  pair  of  shears,  on  the  ears  of  horses,  dogs,  or 
other  ajiimals. 

CROSS-FURROW.  The  grip  or  furrow 
which  receives  the  superfluous  rain-water 
from  the  outer  furrows,  and  conveys  it  from 
the  land  into  a  ditch  or  other  outlet  The  ope- 
ration of  making  these  cross-furrows  is  some- 
times  performed  by  the  spade,  and  at  others  bj 
the  plough. 
CROTCH.  A  country  term  for  a  hook. 
CROW,  THE  CARRION  (Corvut  eortm). 
The  carrion  crow,  like  the  raven  which  ii  so 
much  resembles,  is  a  denizen  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world.  Crows  are  even  found  in 
New  Holland  and  the  PhilUpine  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  comparatively  ran 
in  northern  latitudes,  where  the  raven  most 
abounds.  The  crow  is  exceedingly  mischiev- 
ous in  his  depredations  about  farms  and  dwell- 
ings, where  he  sucks  eggs,  carries  off  chickens 
and  other  young  broods.  But  the  most  serious 
mischief  of  which  the  crow  is  guilty  in  the 
United  States,  is  that  of  pillaging  the  fields  of 
Indian  com.  He  commences  at  the  planting 
time,  by  rooting  out  the  grain  as  soon  as  the 
sprout  shows  above  the  ground,  and  in  automn, 
when  the  crop  ripens,  flocks,  sometimes  suffi- 
cient to  blacken  the  fields,  do  extensive  da- 
mage. 

**  The  crow,"  says  Nuttall, "  like  many  other 
birds,  becomes  injurious  and  formidable  only 
in  the  gregarious  season,  at  other  times  they 
live  so  scattered,  and  are  so  shy  and  eaations, 
that  they  are  but  seldom  seen.  But  their  ar- 
mies, like  all  other  and  terrific  assemblies,  have 
the  power,  in  limited  districts,  of  doing  very 
sensible  mischief  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  community;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
poor  crow,  notwithstanding  his  obvious  ser- 
vices in  the  destruction  of  vast  hosts  of  insects 
and  their  larvsB,  is  proscribed  as  a  felon  .in  all 
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cirilized  eoantries,  and,  with  the  wolves, 
paothers,  and  foxes,  a  price  is  put  upoo  his 
head.  In  conseqaence,  various  means  of  en- 
SDaring  the  outlaw  have  been  had  recourse 
(0.  Of  the  gun  he  is  extremely  cautious,  and 
saspects  its  appearance  at  the  first  glance,  per- 
ceiving with  ready  sagacity  the  wily  manner 
of  the  fowler.  So  fearful  and  suspicious  are 
'ihey  of  human  artifices,  that  a  mere  line 
stretched  round  a  field  is  oAen  found  sufficient 
to  deter  these  wily  birds  from  a  visit  to  the 
coro-field.  Against  poison  he  id  not  so  guard- 
ed, and  sometimes  com  steeped  in  hellebore  is 
giren  him,  which  creates  giddiness  and  death. 
According  to  Buffon,  pieces  of  paper  in  the 
fonn  of  a  hollow  cone,  smeared  inside  with 
bird-lime,  and  containing  bits  of  raw  meat, 
have  been  employed.  In  attempting  to  gain 
the  bait,  the  dupe  becomes  instantly  hood- 
winked, and,  as  the  safest  course  out  pf  the 
vay  of  danger,  the  crow  flies  directly  upwards 
to  a  great  height,  but  beooming  fatigued  with 
the  exertion,  he  generally  descends  pretty  near 
to  the  place  from  which  he  started,  and  is  then 
easily  taken. 

**Aoother  curious  method,  related  by  the 
same  aothor,  is  that  of  pinning  a  live  crow  to 
(he  groand  by  the  wings,  stretched  out  on  his 
back,  and  retained  in  this  posture  by  two  sharp, 
forked  sticks.  In  this  situation,  his  loud  cries 
attract  other  crows,  who  come  ^sweeping  down 
to  the  prostrate  prisoner,  and  are  grappled  in 
his  clavs.  In  this  way  each  successive  prisoner 
may  be  made  the  innocent  means  of  capturing 
his  companion.  The  reeds  in  which  they  roost, 
when  dry  enough,  are  sometimes  set  on  fire 
also  to  procure  their  destruction ;  and,  to  add 
to  the  fatality  produced  by  the  flames,  gunners 
are  also  stationed  i%)und  to  destroy  those  that 
attempt  to  escape  by  flight  In  severe  winters 
they  suffer  occasionally  from  famine  and  cold, 
and  fall  sometimes  dead  in  the  fields.  Accord- 
ing lo  Wilson,  in  one  of  these  severe  seasons, 
more  than  six  hundred  crows  were  shot  on  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  horse,  which  was  placed  at 
a  proper  shooting  distance  from  a  stable.  The 
premiums  obtained  for  these,  and  the  price 
procured  for  the  quills,  produced  to  the  farmer 
nearly  the  value  of  the  horse  when  living, 
besides  afibrding  feathers  sufficient  to  fill  a  bed ! 
"The  crow  is  easily  raised  and  domesticated, 
and  soon  learns  to  distinguish  the  different 
members  of  the  family  with  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated. He  screams  at  the  approach  of  a 
stranger;  learns  to  open  the  door  by  alighting 
on  the  latch ;  attends  regularly  at  meal  times ; 
u  Tery  noisy  and  loquacious;  imitates  the 
soand  of  various  words  which  he  hear»;  is 
^ry  thievish,  given  to  hiding  curiosities  in 
holes  and  crevices,  and  is  very  fond  of  carry- 
ing off  pieces  of  metal,  com,  bread,  and  food 
of  all  kinds ;  he  is  also  particularly  attached 
to  the  society  of  his  master,  and  recollects  him- 
sometimes  aher  a  long  absence. 

'^li  is  commonly  believed  and  asserted  in 
some  parts  of  this  country,  that  the  crows  en- 
gage at  times  in  general  combat;  but  it  has 
never  been  ascertained  whether  this  hostility 
arises  from  civil  discord,  or  the  opposition  of 
two  diflerent  species,  contesting  for  some  ex- 
ciosire  privilege  of  subsisiing-ground.     It  is 


'  well  known  that  rooks  often  contend  with  each 

'  other,  and  drive  away,  by  every  persecuting 
means,  individuals  who  arrive  among  them 
from  any  other  rookery. 

''The  crow  is  much  smaller  than  the  raven, 
and  is  of  a  deep  black  with  violet  reflections. 
The  bill  and  feet  are  also  black.  The  iris 
hazel.  (The  European  bird  is  twenty  inches, 
or  nearly,  and  has  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
narrow  and  distinct.)" 

Soaking  seed-corn  for  24  or  48  hours  in  a 
strong  solution  of  glauber*s  salts,  is  said  to 
effectually  prevent  crows,  black-birds,  and 
squirrels  from  pulling  up  the  grain. 

Wilson  was  the  first  ornithologist  who  dis- 
covered an  American  species  differing  from 
the  common  crow,  and  which  he  called  the 
fish  crow  {corvut  ouifragtu).  It  is  met  with 
along  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  and  as 
high  up  as  New  Jersey.  It  keeps  apart  from  the 
common  species,  from  which,  however,  it  dif- 
fers but  slightly  in  appearance,  being  about 
16  inches  in  length  whilst  the  common  crow 
measures  about  18^  inches.  Instead  of  as- 
sembling to  roost  among  the  reeds  at  night,  it 
retii^es,  toward  evening,  from  the  shores  which 
afford  it  a  subsistence,  and  perches  in  the 
neighbouring  woods.  Its  notes,  probably  var 
rious,  are  at  times  hoarse  and  guttural,  at 
others  weaker  and  higher.  They  pass  most  part 
of  their  time  near  rivers,  hovering  over  the 
stream  to  catch  up  dead  and  perhaps  living 
fish,  or  other  animal  matters  which  float  with- 
in their  reach ;  at  these  they  dive  with  con- 
siderable celerity,  and  seizing  them  in  their 
claws,  convey  them  to  an  adjoining  tree,  and 
devour  the  fmits  of  their  predatory  industry 
at  leisure.  They  also  snatch  up  water  lizardis 
in  the  same  manner,  and  feed  upon  small  crabs; 
at  times  they  are  seen  even  contending  with  the 
gulls  for  their  prey.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with 
what  steady  watchfulness  they  hover  over  the 
water  in  search  of  their  precarious  food,  having, 
in  fact,  all  the  traits  of  the  gull;  but  they  subsist 
more  on  accidental  supplies  than  by  any  re- 
gular system  of  fishing.  On  land  they  have 
sometimes  all  the  familiarity  of  the  magpie, 
hopping  upon  the  backs  of  cattle,  in  whose 
company  they,  no  doubt,  occasionally  meet 
with  a  supply  of  insects  when  other  sources 
fail.  They  are  also  regular  in  their  attendance 
on  the  fishermen  in  New  Jersey,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gleaning  up  the  refuse  of  the  fish. 
They  are  less  shy  and  suspicious  than  the 
common  crow,  and,  showing  no  inclination  for 
plundering  the  corn-fields,  are  rather  friends 
than  enemies  to  the  farmer.  They  appear 
near  Philadelphia,  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  beginning  of  June,  during  the  season 
of  the  shad  and  herring  fishery. 

They  breed  in  New  Jersey  in  tall  trees,  hav- 
ing nests  and  eggs  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceding  species,  and  rear  a  brood  of  four  or 
five  young,  with  whom  they  are  seen  in  com- 
pany in  the  month  of  July. 

This  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
rook  in  general  appearance,  and  by  the  bare 
space  near  the  bill,  but  it  is  smaller,  longer 

.  tailed,  and  wholly  different  in  its  habits  and 
mode  of  living. 

I      r^  Hooded  Crow  (CorvuM  comix)  resembles 
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CROW-POOT. 

the  carrion  crow  in  appearance ;  bnt  is  only  a 
constant  resident  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  the  western  islands  of  Scotland ;  it  is 
more  destructive  to  the  farmers'  lambs,  4&c. 
than  the  carrion  crow.  Its  colour  is  black. 
Length,  twenty  inches.  {YarrtWt  Brit,  Birdtf 
vol.  ii.  p.  79—83.) 

CROW-FOOT,  or  Crane's  Bill.  The  spe- 
cies usually  known  by  this  name  in  England, 
is  the  Ranunculus  acru  of  botanists.  This,  with 
all  its  varieties,  are  poisonous.  The  common 
medicinal  crow-foot  is  the  medicinal  plant, 
which,  however,  is  only  used  externally,  the 
application  of  the  recent  leaves  or  root  pro- 
ducing a  blister.  The  most  poisonous  variety 
is  that  called  spear- wood.  The  plant  known 
in  the  United  States  by  the  name  of  crow-foot, 
or  spotted  crane's-bill,  is  the  spotted  geranium 
{Gtranium  maculatym)y  a  perennial  tuberous 
root,  found  along  fence-rows,  in  meadows, 
woodlands,  &C.,  fldfcvering  in  May  and  June. 
The  root  is  astringent  and  has  been  found  use- 
ful in  diarrhoea,  hoemorrhages,  Ac.  See  Flora 
Cettrica, 

CROW  NET.  A  net  made  of  double  thread 
or  fine  packthread,  principally  used  for  catch- 
ing wildfowl  in  the  winter  season ;  but  which 
may  also  be  employed  on  newly  sown  corn- 
fields for  catching  pigeons,  crows,  and  other 
birds ;  and,  even  in  stubble-fields,  if  the  stubble 
conceals  the  net  from  the, birds. 

CROWN  IMPERIAL  (jFrtttttorio  imperia- 
2tf).  Native  of  Persia,  with  a  large,  scaly, 
bulbous,  or  orange-coloured,  disagreeably 
smelling  root  Blows  pendent  red  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  There  are  three  varieties,  the 
red-flowered,  the  red  striped-flowered  with 
striped  leaves,  and  the  yellow-flowered;  that 
blowing  a  yellow  flower  is  the  handsomest 
Propagate  by  ofisets  every  third  year,  taking 
up  the  bulbs  in  July  for  that  purpose.  It  loves 
a  sandy  loam,  and  is  averse  to  manure  or  wet 
See  Fkrtillaht. 

CRUCIFORM-PLANTS  (Cruciferai),  a  class 
comprehending  such  garden  vegetables  as  the 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  sea-kale,  turnip, 
radish,  mustard,  and  in  fact  almost  every  culi- 
nary article,  except  spinach.  The  class  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  flowers  having  four 
petals  or  flower-leaves,  disposed  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  as  exemplified  in  the  wall-flbwer. 
It  is  remarked  by  botanists,  that  not  a  single 
species  included  in  this  group  is  poisonous. 
Even  that  great  pest  among  weeds,  charlock, 
or  wild  radish,  which  belongs  to  the  cruciform 
class,  afibrds  when  young  most  excellent  and 
wholesome  greens. 

CRUPPER.  A  term  applied  to  the  rump  of 
a  horse ;  also  to  a  roll  of  leather  put  under  a 
horse's  tail,  and  drawn  up  by  a  strap  to  the 
buckle  behind  the  saddle. 

CRUSHERS  FOR  GRAIN,  are  evidently 
coming  fast  into  use ;  the  saving  of  food,  by 
giving  the  grain  in  a  broken  state,  being  cer- 
tainly very  considerable.  It  is  a  practice  at 
least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Samuel  Hartlib, 
who  mentions  it  with  approbation  in  his  "  Le- 
gacie."  Machines  for  cracking  and  crushing 
Indian  com  by  hand  for  feed,  are  quite  com- 
mon in  the  United  States. 

CUCKOO  PINT.    Stfe  Ahum. 
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CUCUMBEIL 

CUCKOO  SPIT.  Applied  to  a  kind  of 
frothy  substance  frequently  found  on  plants, 
containing  insects.    See  FHooHOFFzas* 

CUCUMBER  (Cucumis  Botwus.  From  sowc 
or  o-MMf.  Yarro  says,  ''Cucumeres  dicuntur  a 
curvore,  ut  curvimere  dicti").  The  following 
are  the  chiefvarietics:— 1.  Early  short  green 
prickly;  2.  early  long  green  prickly;  3.  most 
lotfg  green  prickly;  4.  early  green  cluster;  5. 
white  Dutch  prickly;  6.  long  smooth  green 
Turkey;  7.  large  smooth  green  Roman;  8. 
Flanegan's;  9.  Russian;  10.  white  Turkey; 
11.  Nepal;  18.  fluted  (from  China);  13.  ihe 
snake. 

The  early  short  prickly  is  about  four  inches 
long,  and  is  often  preferred  for  the  first  crop,  as 
being  a  very  plentiful  bearer,  quick  in  commg 
into  production,  and  the  hardiest  of  all  the  va- 
rieties. The  early  long  prickly  is  about  seven 
inches  long ;  it  is  a  hardy,  abundantly  bearing 
variety,  but  not  quick  in  coming  into  produc- 
tion. It  is  generaRy  grown  for  main  crops. 
The  longest  prickly  is  about  nine  or  ten  ioches 
in  length ;  it  is  a  hardy,  good  bearer.  There  is 
a  white  sub-variety.  The  early  green  clu&tcr 
is  a  very  early  bearer.  Its  fruit  is  about  sii 
inches  long.  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by  its 
fruit  growing  in  clusters.  The  whole  plant 
grows  compact,  and  is  well  suited  for  hand- 
glass crops.  The  white  Dutch  prickly  is  aboot 
six  inches  long;  it  has  an  agreeable  flavour, 
though  difl^ring  from  most  of  the  others.  I: 
comes  quickly  into  bearing. 

The  other  varieties  are  slow  in  coming  into 
production,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
great  size.  The  Nepal  often  weighs  twelre 
pounds,  being  occasionally  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  seventeen  in  length.  It  is  a  natiTe 
of  Calcutta.  The  snake  cucumber  is  very  small 
in  diameter,  but  attains  the  length,  it  is  said, 
of  several  feet 

'  A  fresh  loam,  rather  inclining  to  lightness 
than  tenacity,  as  the  top-$pit  of  a  pastute,  is 
perhaps  as  fine  a  soil  as  can  be  employed  for 
the  cucumber.  It  will  succeed  in  any  open 
soil  of  the  garden  for  the  hand-glass  and  nato- 
ral  ground  crops. 

The  out-door  culture  of  cucumbers  practised 
throughout  the  United  States  is  so  familiarly 
known  as  to  require  no  particular  descriptioo. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities  the  large 
demand  for  cucumbers  causes  these  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  articles  of  field-cultore,  and 
this  is  done  to  great  profit  by  the  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  track  farmers,  for  the  supply 
of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets.  It 
is  a  great  object  to  get  the  produce  into  market 
as  early  as  possible,  as  only  a  few  days  advan- 
tage makes  a  great  difierence  in  the  value  of 
this,  in  common  with  most  other  articles  sup- 
plied by  gardeners,  fruiterers,  and  trackmen. 
Thomas  G.  Bergen,  an  intelligent  and  experi- 
enced gardener  on  I/ong  Island,  communicated 
to  the  editor  of  the  Cu£i»ator  the  following  ar- 
coimt  of  his  method  of  raising  cucuml»ers,  to- 
gether with  his  estimate  of  the  produce  and 
profits  of  the  crop. 

**  Cucumbers  will  grow  on  any  good  soil,  but 
to  have  them  early  we  require  a  rich  sandr 
one,  of  a  dark  colour;  yellow  and  light-colonre 
ones  being  later.     The  field,  if  possible,  re- 
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qnires  to  be  protected  from  the  south  and  north* 
vest  wiads,  and  be  situated  near  the  bay  or 
river,  where  there  is  always  less  danger  from 
late  frosts.  The  south  winds,  with  us,  in  May 
and  June,  retard  vegetation  more  than  any  other, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  chilly  and  cool, 
which  qualities  they  receive  from  the  ocean. 

^  Ground  intended  for  cucumbers  we  prefer 
ploughing  in  August  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  preceding  year,  a^d  sowing  with 
rye ;  the  pasture  which  Uiis  produces  pays  for 
the  labour,  and  among  its  advantages  are,  the 
prevention  of  weeds  going  to  seed  and  troubling 
us  in  tke  spring ;  the  soil  not  blowing  about  in 
winter,  especially  on  the  knolls ;  neither  is  'it 
so  liable  to  blow  when  ploughed  in  the  spring, 
in  consequence  of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
the  sustenance  afforded  to  the  crop  by  the  de- 
eay  of  the  rye.  Previous  to  ploughing  for  the 
crop,  there  should  be  spread  about  seven  two- 
horse  loads  of  street  or  horse  manure  to  the 
acre ;  but  if  the  soil  is  poor,  more  will  be  ne- 
cessary, and  Che  ploughing  should-  take  place 
immediately  after  the  spreading.  The  ground 
is  then  harrowed  over  two  or  three  times  until 
it  is  mellow,  furrowed  shallow,  with  a  plough, 
into  hills  four  and  a  half  feet  asunder,  manured 
with  half  a  shovelful  in  a  hill,  which  is  flat- 
tened dovn  with  a  hoe  and  covered  about  an 
inch  thick  with  fine  soiL  Shorty  hog  manure, 
carted  out  of  the  pen  the  preceding  fall,  and 
cut  over  early  in  the  spring  once  or  twice,  and 
made  fine,  is  preferred  for  the  hills ;  but  this 
not  being  generally  sufficiently  abundant,  we 
procure  the  manure  of  cows  which  have  been 
fed  on  distillers'  slops,  mixed  with  that  of 
horses,  so  as  to  make  it  safficiently  firm  to 
handle  with  a  fork,-  from  New  York  in  the  fall, 
which  we  mix  with  the  hog  manure.  The  ma- 
nure  should  be  cool,  for  fermentation  in  the 
hills  is  injurious  to  the  plants. 

**  The  sooner  the  seed  is  planted  aAer  plough- 
ing the  better;  the  time  of  planting  depends 
upon  the  forwardness  of  the  season,  and  it  is 
generally  commenced  when  single  apricot  blos- 
soms are  open,  but  some  seasons  earlier.  About 
a  week  is  occupied  in  putting  in  the  first  seed, 
and  nearly  the  same  period  in  planting  over 
Che  first  and  second  times.  The  casualties  to 
which  the  seeds  and  plants  are  subject  induces 
us  to  continue  putting  in  seed  almost  every  day 
for  this  space  of  time,  so  as  to  make  certain 
work.  It  sometimes  happens,  when  the  wea- 
ther has  been  unfavourable,  that  every  hill  in 
some  fields  is  planted  over  the  third,  and  even 
Mup^le  hills  the  fourth  time.  I  prefer  spreading 
the  first  seed  in  the  south  half  of  the  hills,  the 
first  planting  over  in  the  northwest,  and  the 
second  in  the  northeast  quarters ;  if  it  becomes 

necessary  to  plant  over  the  third  time,  I  put  the 
seed  in  the  south  half,  where  the  first  seed  by 

that  time  is  rotten.  If  this  plan  is  properly 
followed,  the  different  plantings  will  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other.  We  generally  put  in 
frooa  thirty  to  forty  seeds  each  time,  and  cover 
them  with  fine  soil  from  three-quarters  to  an 
inch  deep.  Sprouting  the  seed  previous  to 
planting  does  not  succeed  well  early  in  the 
season,  but  does  sometimes  when  the  weather 
is  ^vourable  in  the  latter  part  Cucumber 
seed  is  the  tenderest  of  the  vine  kind,  for  it, 
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after  planting  at  the  usual  depth,  wet  weather 
should  follow,  it  is  almost  certain  to  rot;  if  dry, 
it  dries  out;  if,  when  favourable  to  their  vege- 
tating, and  the  plants  have  advanced  so  as  to 
be  breaking  ground,  a  storm  should  occur,  they 
generally  perish ;  a  northeaster  of  .three  or  four 
days'  continuance  destroys  the  plants  when 
young,  and  in  some  instances  when  more  than 
a  week  old ;  if  up  too  early,  a  late  frost  is  apt 
to  sweep  them  clean.  Seed  to  vegetate  re- 
quires to  be  near  the  surface  of  the  wet  soil, 
not  buried  deep  into  it;  odr  ignorance  of 
the  weather  which  will  follow  after  planting, 
causes  most  of  our  errors ;  when  planted  in  a 
heavy  soil,  it  is  less  liable  to  rot  and  dry  out 
than  in  a  sandy  one,  but  the  firuit  is  later.  If 
it  happens  that  there  are  more  plants  in  a  hill 
than  we  require,  we  find  it  an  easy  matter  to 
eradicate  them  with  the  hoe  and  fingers,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  place  them  in  the  hills  when 
deficient 

When  the  first  rough  leaves  of  the  plants 
are  about  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece, 
a  cultivator  is  run  through  the  rows  both  ways, 
and  they  receive  the  first  hoeing;  the  plants  are 
also  thinned  out,  so  as  not  to  crqwd  each  other. 
In  hoeing,  the  soil  between  the  plants  should  not 
be  disturbed ;  large  weeds  (if  any)  must  be  pull- 
ed out;  and  fine  soil  drawn  around  the  plants  up 
to  the  seed  leaves,  so  as  to  cover  small  weeds. 
The  hill  must  be  made  flat  and  not  concave. 
We  are  careful  not  to  hoe  while  the  plants  are 
very  young,  for  if  a  storm  should  occur  shortly 
aAer  the  operation  has  been  performed,  the 
hills  soak  in  too  much  water,  which  is  inju- 
rious. Ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  first  hoe- 
ing, the  plants  (if  good)  are  thinned  to  six  or 
eight  in  a  hill,  leaving  the  largest  ones,  and  if 
possible  three  or  four  inches  apart  'About 
eighteen  days  aftebihe  first  hoeing,  or  about 
the  time  when  single  blossoms  open,  we  run  a 
one-horse  plough  twice  through  a  row  each 
way  (if  the  ground  is  hard,  three  times), 
throwing  the  furrow  from  the  hills,  and  then 
commence  the  second  hoeingv  which  is  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  care 
being  taken  not  to  earth  up  higher  than  the 
seed  leaves,  and  to  scrape  out  the  crust  be> 
tween  the  plants,  if  the  ground  is  hard  or  co- 
vered with  weeds ;  they  are  also,  if  the  plants 
are  fair,  thinned  down  to  five  in  a  hill. 

"  When  the  vines  extend  so  that  single  ones 
meet  each  other  between  the  hills,  to  prevent 
injury  they  are  carefully  laid  aside  by  hand,  or 
with  a  short  stick,  and  the  cultivator  for  the 
last  time  is  run  once  through  a  row  each  way. 
They  then  receive  the  third  and  last  hoeing,  the 
ground  being  loosened  and  drawn  up  around 
the  hills  with  the  hoe,  and  broken  between  the 
plants  with  the  fingers.  It  is  customary  to 
leave  five  plants  in  a  hill,  standing  from  four 
to  five  inches  apart,  but  some  reduce  them  to 
four;  have  tried  no  experiment  to  test  which 
is  the  best 

"  Cucumber  vines  will  yield  fVuit  about  eight 
weeks,  and  the  fields  are  picked  over  at  least 
every  second  and  sometimes  every  day.  In 
picking,  a  light  stick  with  a  cross-piece  framed 
to  it  so  as  to  resemble  the  letterT,is  made  use 
of  to  push  the  leaves  aside  and  more  readily 
to  discover  the  fruit 
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]835 

6.000 

104,fl65 

1836 

A,6U0 

09,670 

1837 

7,370 

130,735 

1836 

7,110 

118,600 

"  We  are  acquainted  with  the  system  of  ro- 
tation of  crops,  and  it  has  been  practised 
among  oar  farmers  for  years,  but  cucumbers, 
as  well  as  some  other  vegetables,  do  not  seem 
to  require  it  I  have  a  piece  of  about  half  an 
acre  on  which  I  have  cultivated  them  for  the 
last  ten  successive  years,  ploughing  in  the 
usual  quantity  of  street  manure  every  second 
year,  and  they  have  flourished  as  well  as  on  the 
adjoining  ground,  which  has  been  similarly 
manured,  and  on  which  the  crops  have  been 
changed. 

«  The  following  is  the  quantity  planted,  pro- 
duce, and  amount  of  sales,  for  the  last  four 
years,  viz. 

BUbpluttd.  CwomlMnMM.  Ant  icMiTcd. 

1823  84 

830  06 
533  00 
734  87i 

•*  During  each  of  these  years  large  quantities 
of  cullings,  and,  when  unsaleable,  good  ones, 
were  fed  to  the  hogs  and  cattle,  of  which  no 
account  was  kepU"   (CuUwator,  v.) 

CUCUMBER,  INSECTS  ATTACKING.  In 
the  United  States  the  vine  of  the  cucumber  is 
preyed  upon  at  all  ages,  but  more  especially 
when  very  young  and  tender,  by  various  in- 
sects, which  make  it  necessary  to  replant  fre- 
quently, and  very  often  entirely  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  gardener  and  truckman.  Among 
the  most  destructive  of  these  is  the  beetle  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  names  i  of  tlriped  bug, 
cucumber  bug,  and  iUiped  GaUruca.  It  is  of  a 
Hght  yellow  colour  above,  with  a  black  head, 
and  a  broad  black  stripe  on  each  wing-cover. 
Its  length  is  rather  more  than  one-fiAh  of  an 
inch.  It  belongs  to  the  extensive  tribe  of  leaf- 
eating  beetles,  called  by  naturalists  Chrywme- 
liatuy  a  word  applied  to  designate  golden  bee- 
tles, many  of  which  are  of  .the  most  brilliant 
colours,  with  the  finest  metallic  lustres. 

Dr.  Harris  informs  us  that  the  striped  cu- 
cumber bug  in  early  spring  devours  the  ten- 
der leaves  of  various  plants,  before  the  cucum- 
ber, squash,  and  melon  vines  are  out  of  the 
ground.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  leaves  of 
Siese  come  up  and  begin  to  expand,  they  are 
attacked  by  the  bug;  and,  as  several  broods 
are  produced  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  it 
may  be  found  at  various  times  on  these  plants, 
till  the  latter  are  destroyed  by  frost.  "  Great 
numbers  of  these  little  beetles  may  be  obtained 
in  the  autumn  from  the  flowers  of  squash  and 
pumpkin  vines,  the  pollen  and  germs  of  which 
they  are  very  fond  of.  They  get  into  the  blos- 
soms as  soon  as  the  latter  are  opened,  and  are 
often  caught  there  by  the  twisting  and  closing 
of  the  top  of  the  flower,  and  when  they  want 
to  make  their  escape,  they  are  obliged  to  gnaw 
a  hole  through  the  side  of  their  temporary  pri- 
son. The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground, 
and  the  larvoe  probably  feed  on  the  roots  of 
plarits,  but  they  have  hitherto  escaped  my  re- 
searches. 

"Various  means  have  been  suggested  and 
tried  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  striped 
cucumber  beetles,  which  have  become  noto- 
rious throughout  the  country  for  their  attacks 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  cucumber  and  squash. 
Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  recommend- 
ed sprinkling  the  vines  with  a  mixture  of  to- 
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bacco  and  red  pepper,  which  he  stated  to  be 
attended  with  great  benefit.  Watering  the  vines 
with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  Glauber's  f.alts 
in  a  quart  of  water,  or  with  tobacco  water,  an 
infusion  of  elder,  of  walnut  leaves,  or  of  hops, 
has  been  highly  recommended.  Mr.  Goaigas, 
of  Weston,  has  found  no  application  so  asefai 
as  ground  plaster  of  Paris ;  and  a  writer  in  the 
'American  Farmer*  extols  the  use  of  charcoal 
dust.  Deane  recommended  sifting  powdered 
soot  upon  the  plants  when  they  are  wet  with 
the  morning  dew,  and  others  have  advised  sul- 
phur and  Scotch  snuflTto  be  applied  in  the  same 
way.  As  these  insects  fly  by  night  as  well  as 
hy  day,  and  are  attracted  by  lights,  lighted 
splinters  of  pine  knots  or  of  staves  of  tar- 
barrels,  stuck  into  the  ground  during  the  night 
around  the  plants,  have  been  found  useful  in 
destroying  these  beetles.  The  most  effectoai 
preservative  both  against  these  insects  and  the 
equally  destructive  black  flea-beetles  which  in- 
fest the  vines  in  the  spring,  consi«its  in  cover- 
ing the  young  vines  with  millinet  stretched 
over  small  wooden  frames.  Mr.  Levi  Bartlett, 
of  Warner,  N.  H.,  has  described  a  method  for 
making  these  frames  expeditiously  and  econo- 
mically, and  his  directions  may  be  found  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  N»c  England  Fantn, 
p.  306,  and  in  Fessenden's  New  American  Gar' 
deTUTf  sixth  edition,  p.  91."    (^Harris,)  . 

A  correspondent  of  the  CuUivator  says  that 
a  thin  layer  of  tow  spread  over  cucumber  and 
melon  plants  when  they  first  appear  will  save 
them  from  the  striped  yellow  bug.  To  this  the 
editor  appends  the  following  observatioa; — 
"*  Our  remedy  for  the  bug,  and  for  the  worm  in 
the  garden,  is  to  put  a  coop  with  a  hen  and 
good  brood  of  chickens  there,  and  these  intrud- 
ers, and  most  others  of  the  insect  depredators, 
will  soon  become  scarce."  The  thin  layer  of 
tow  doubtless  suggested  the  millinet  frame  pro- 
tectors just  referred  to. 

Mr.  Bergen,  whose  mode  of  cultivating  en- 
cumbers has  been  given,  makes  the  following 
observations  in  relation  to  the  insect  enemies 
of  the  plant: — 

"The  insects  which  trouble  and  destroy  the 
plants  are  the  black  worm  and  striped  bugs ; 
the  first  is  apt  to  be  numerous^  in  ground  which 
was  occupied  the  preceding  year  with  red  clo- 
ver; they  cut  ofi*  the  plants  at  or  above  the  sur- 
face in  the  night,  and  are  generally  hunted  out 
early  in  the  morning,  when  their  burrowing  is 
fresh  and  they  lie  near  the  surface,  until  the 
ground  is  cleared  of  them :  the  striped  bo?  or 
yellow  fly  eats  the  plants  in  the  day  time,  and 
is  sometimes  very  destructive  on  land  where  a 
crust  is  formed  on  the  surface,  which,  being 
raised  up  by  the  young  plants,  affords  ihem  a 
harbour.    The  best  remedy  is,  with  the  fingers 
to  catch  and  destroy  them  in  the  mornio§r  \rhen 
the  dew  is  on  them  and  they  are  chilled,  which 
prevents  their  flying  and  escaping  as  freely  as 
when  the  sun  has  warmed  them.    Sandy  land, 
having  no  crust  to  shelter  these  pests,  is  gene- 
rally exempt  from  their  depredations." 

The  cucumber  flea-beetle  referred  to,  is  a 
little,  black,  jumping  insect,  well  known  from 
the  injury  done  by  it  in  the  spring,  not  only  to 
the  young  plants  of  the  cucumber,  but  to  those 
of  the  cabbage,  turnip,  ruta  baga,  mustard. 
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ndish,  cress,  potato,  and  some  others  of  tae 
cruciferous  fkmlly.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
mmip-fly  or  more  properly  the  turnip  flea- 
beetle,  trhich  lays  waste  the  turnip  fields  in 
Europe,  devouring  the  seed-leaves  of  the 
plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  ahove  ground, 
ud  coDtinuiog  their  ravages  upon  new  crops 
tbroDghottt  the  summer.  It  is  stated  in  Yownf^t 
JnnaU  of  Jgriailture  (vol.  vii.),  that  the  loss  in 
Deroashire,  England,  in  one  season,  from  the 
destniction  of  the  turnip  crops  by  this  little 
insect,  was  estimated  at  £100,000  sterling. 
These  taraip  flies  belong  to  a  family  of  beetles 
10  which  naturalists  have  applied  the  name 
haitutL,  derived  from  a  word  signifying  to  leap, 
la  the  American  cucumber  flea-beetle,  the 
sorfu^e  of  the  body  is  smooth,  generally  po- 
lished, and  often  prettily  or  brilliantly  coloured. 
See  Flka-Bbstuu. 

"The  flea-beetles,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "con- 
ceal themselves  during  the  winter,  in  dry 
places,  under  stones,  in  tufts  of  withered  grass, 
and  in  chinks  of  walls.  They  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  spring,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
apon  which  they  feed.  The  larvae,  or  young, 
of  the  smaller  kinds  burrow  into  the  leaves, 
and  eat  the  soft  pulpy  substance  under  the 
skin,  forming  therein  little  winding  passages, 
in  which  they  finally  complete  their  trans- 
formations. Hence  the  plants  sufiTer  as  much 
from  the  depredations  of  the  larvae,  as  from 
those  of  the  beetles,  a  fact  that  has  too  often 
been  overlooked.  The  larvas  of  the  larger 
kinds  are  said  to  live  exposed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  leaves  which  they  devour,  till  they  have 
come  to  their  growth,  and  to  go  into  the  ground, 
where  they  are  changed  to  pupae,  and  soon 
afienrards  to  beetles.  The  mining  larvae,  the 
only  kinds  which  are  known  to  me  from  per- 
sonal examination,  are  little  slender  grubs, 
tapering  towards  each  end,  and  provided  with 
sii  legs.  They  arrive  at  maturity,  turn  to 
pnpe,  and  then  to  beetles  in  a  few  weeks. 
Hence  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  these 
insects,  in  their  various  states,  throughout  the 
summer.  The  history*  of  the  greater  part  of 
OQf  halticas  or  flea-beetles  is  still  unknown; 
I  shall,  therefore,  only  add,  to  the  foregoing 
general  remarks,  descriptions  of  two  or  three 
common  species,  and  suggest  such  remedies 
as  seem  to  be  useful  in  protecting  plants  from 
^to  ravages. 

■The  most  destructive  species  in  this  vicinity 
(Boston)  is  that  which  attacks  the  cucumber 
plant  as  soon  as  the  latter  appears  above  the 
gronnd,  eating  the  seed-leaves,  and  thereby  de- 
stmpng  the  plants  im mediately.  Supposing  this 
|o  be  an  undescribed  insect,  I  formerly  named 
tt&Wco  cMwmeru,  the  cucumber  flea-beetle; 
bst  Mr.  Say  subsequently  informed  me  that  it 
*?s  the  pubeseena  of  Uliger,  so  named  because 
»t«s  f  ery  slightly  pubescent  or  downy.  It  is  only 
^'l^'sineenth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  colour, 
with  clay-yellow  antennae  and  legs,  except  the 
hindmost  thighs,  which  are  brown.  The  upper 
«de  of  the  body  is  covered  with  punctures, 
which  arc  arranged  in  rows  on  the  wing^ases ; 
*«d  there  is  a  deep  transverse  furrow  across 
M«  hinder  part  of  .the  thorax. 

The  wavy-striped  flearbeetle,  Haltica  atrio- 
M^,  may  be  seen  in  great  abundance  on  the 


horse-radish,  various  kinds^  of  cresses,  and  on 
the  mustard,  and  turnip,  early  in  May,  and  in- 
deed at  other  times  throughout  the  summer. 
It  is  very  injurious  to  young  plants,  destroying 
their  seed-leaves  as  soon  as  the  latter  expand. 
Should  it  multiply  to  any  extent,  it  may,  in 
time,  become  as  great  a  pest  as  the  European 
turnip  flea-beetle,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  its  appearance,  and  in  all  its  habits.  Though 
rather  larger  than  the  cucumber  flearbeetle, 
and  of  a  longer  oval  shape,  it  is  considerably 
less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
of  a  polished  black  colour,  with  a  broad  wavy 
bufl'-coloured  stripe  on  each  wing-cover,  and 
the  knees  and  feet  are  reddish-yellow.  Spe- 
cimens are  sometimes  found  having  two  bufl*- 
yellow  spots  on  each  wing-cover  instead  of 
the  wavy  stripes. 

"  In  England,  where  the  ravages  of  the  tur- 
nip flearbeetle  have  attracted  great  attention, 
and  have  caused  many  and  various  experi- 
ments to  be  tried  with  a  view  of  checking  them, 
it  is  thought  that  *  the  careful  and  systematic 
use  of  lime  will  obviate,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
danger  which  has  been  experienced,*  from  this 
insect  From  this  and  other  statements  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  lime,  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will  effectually  protect  plants 
from  the  various  kinds  of  flea-beetles,  if  dusted 
over  them,  when  wet  with  dew,  in  proper  season. 
Watering  plants  with  alkaline  solutions,  it  is 
said,  will  kill  the  insects  without  injuring  the 
plants.  The  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolv- 
ing one  pound  of  hard  soap  in  twelve  gallons 
of  the  soap  suds  left  after  washing.  This 
mixture  should  be  applied  twice  a  day  with  a 
water  pot  Kollar  very  highly  recommends 
watering  or  wetting  the  leaves  of  plants  with 
an  infusion  or  tea  of  wornxwood,  which  pre- 
vents the  flea-beetles  from  touching  them. 
Perhaps  a  decoction  of  walnut  leaves  might 
be  equally  serviceable.  Great  numbers  of  the 
beetles  may  be  caught  by  the  skilful  use  of  a 
deep  bag-net  of  muslin,  which  should  be  swept 
over  the  plants  infested  by  the  beetles,  after 
which  the  latter  may  be  easily  destroyed. 
This  net  cannot  be  used  with  safety  to  catch 
the  insects  on  very  young  plants,  on  account 
of  the  risk  of  bruising  or  tireaking  their  tender 
leaves.**    (Harrit,) 

Dr.  Harris  says,  that  several  years  ago  he 
observed  cucumber  vines  much  infested  by 
some  minute  jumping  insects,  rather  less  than 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  broad  oval 
shape,  and  black  colour,  without  wing-covers 
or  wings,  but  furnished  with  short,  thick  hinder 
thighs.  They  injured  the  vines  very  much 
by  eating  holes  into  or  puncturing  the  leaves, 
and  were  expelled  by  dusting  the  plants  with 
flower  of  sulphur.  These  cucumber-skippers 
were  so  soft  and  tender,  and  withal  so  agile, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  catch  without  crushing 
them.  Consequently  he  was  unable  to  examine 
them  thoroughly,  and  failed  to  preserve  spe- 
cimens of  them. 

Since  the  time  referred  to  they  have  escaped 
the  doctor's  observation.  He,  however,  thinks 
they  were  very  different  from  the  little  flea- 
beetles  just  described  as  belonging  to  the  halHca 
family. 

CUCUMBER  TREE«    There  are  three  spc- 
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cies  of  the  magnolia,  natives  of  the  United 
States,  which  go  under  this  name,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  their  cones  to  the  green  fruit  of 
the  cucumber.  One  of  these,  the  Magnolia 
acuminata,  is  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  some- 
times exceeding  eighty  feet  in  height  and  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  trunk  is  per- 
fectly straight,  of  a  uniform  size,  and  often 
destitute  of  branches  for  twx)-thirds  of  its 
length.  The  tree  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
ornaments  of  the  American  forests.  The  leaves 
are  six  or  seven  inches  long  and  three  or  four 
broad,  upon  old  trees,  and  often  twice  the 
size  upon  saplings.  Their  form  is  oval,  entire, 
and  verj'  sharp  pointed,  from  which  last  cha- 
racteristic the  tree  derives  its  specific  name  of 
acuminata.  They  fall  off  in  autumn.  The 
/lowers  are  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
hluish,  and  sometimes  white  with  a  tint  of 
yellow.  They  have  a  feeble  odour,  and  being 
large  and  numerous,  give  a  fine  effect  in  the 
midst  of  the  elegant  foliage.  It  makes  a  superb 
ornamental  tree  in  lawns,  &c. 

The  cones  or  fruit  are  about  three  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  and  often  a  little  longer  at  the 
extremity  than  at  the  base.  When  green,  they 
very  much  resemble  a  young  cucumber.  They 
have  cells,  each  of  which  contains  one  rose- 
coloured  seed,  which,  before  it  escapes,  remains 
suspended  oa  the  outside  by  a  filament,  like 
those  of  the  great  and  small  magnolias.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Alleghanies  gather  the  cones  about  mid- 
summer, when  half  ripe,  and  steep  them  in 
whisky ;  a  glass  or  two  of  this  liquor,  which 
is  extremely  bitter,  they  habitually  take  in  the 
morning,  under  the  alleged  excuse  of  preserv- 
ing them  against  autumnal  fevers. 

The  most  northern  point  at  which  Michaux 
observed  the  cucumber  tree,  was  on  the  Nia- 
gara river,  in  the  latitude  of  43**.  It  abounds 
along  the  whole  mountainous  tract  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies, to  their  termination  in  Georgia,  a 
distance  of  900  miles.  It  is,  however,  rarely 
met  with  at  a  greater  distance  than  40  or  50 
miles  from  the  mountains,  either  eastward  or 
westward.  Michaux  concludes  that  it  is  a 
stranger  to  all  the  Atlantic  parts  of  the  United 
Stales,  to  the  distance  of  100,  150,  and  200 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
extreme  heat  of  the  climate  being  utterly  un- 
congenial to  its  growth.  It  may,  however,  be 
jbund  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition  at  the 
seats  of  the  Messieurs  Dupont,  on  the  bainks 
of  the  Brandywine,  and  would  doubtless  grow 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  es- 
pecially on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
perhaps  still  further  north. 
*  Another  species  of  magnolia,  which,  in  its 
general  appearance  and  ip  the  form  of  its 
fruit,  very  nearly  resembles  the  preceding,  has 
been  confounded  with  it  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  regions  in  which  it  grows.  Michaux  calls 
it  the  heart-leaved  cucumber  tree  (Magnolia 
cordata).  He  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Sa- 
vannah river  in  Upper  Georgia,  and  also  on 
the  streams  in  the  back  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina, approaching  within  twelve  miles  of  Au- 
gusta. It  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches. 
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The  bark  is  rough  and  deeply  furrowed  like 
that  of  the  sweet  gum  and  young  white  oak. 

The  flowers,  which  appear  in  April,  arc 
yellow,  and  nearly  four  inches  in  oiameteT. 
The  succeeding  cones  are  about  three  inches 
long  and  one  inch  thick,  and  with  the  seeds, 
resemble  those  of  other  magnolias.  The  beantj 
of  its  yellow  flowers  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  its  luxuriant  foliage,  and,  together 
with  its  capacity  to  resist  intense  cold,  recom- 
mend it  highly  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  north- 
erly situations. 

The  long4eaved  cuc%»mber  trte,  (Magnolia  mtri' 
culata)  is  also  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage  and  for  the  size  of  its  flowers,  which 
possess  an  agreeable  odour.  Michanx  states 
that  it  appears  form  his  observations  to  be 
confined  to  that  tract  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains which  traverse  the  Southern  States,  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  from  the  sea. 
Besides  the  popular  name  already  given,  it  is 
also  called  Indian  phytic. 

The  growth  of  this  is  far  below  that  of  the 
first  named  tree,  nor  does  it  even  attain  the 
size  of  the  heart-leaved  species.  Its  limbs  are 
widely  spread  and  sparingly  branched,  which, 
when  the  tree  is  stripped  of  its  leares,  give  it 
a  peculiar  efiect  The  leaves  are  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  and  much  larger  on  the  youngest 
trees.  They  are  broader  at  the  top  than  to- 
wards the  bottom,  or  base,  which  is  divided  into 
rounded  lobes,  resembling  the  ears  of  some 
animals,  whence  the  tree  derives  its  specific 
name  of  auricuiata.  The  flowers  are  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  fine,  white  colour, 
of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  young  shoots,  which  are  of  a 
purplish-red,  dotted  with  white.  The  cones 
are  oval,  three  or  four  inthes  long,  and,  like 
those  of  the  umbrella  tree,  another  species  of 
magnolia,  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour  when  ripe. 
Each  cell  contains  one  or  two  red  seeds.  The 
bark  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odonr,  and  is 
infused  in  spirits  as  a  popular  remedy  in  rbcn- 
matic  affections.  Inasmuch  as  the  vinnes  as- 
cribed to  this  spirituous  preparation  are  very 
doubtful,  and  the  practice  of  using  it  fraught 
with  great  danger,  not  only  from  mlsapplicar 
tion  at -improper  stages  of  disease,  but  from  its 
tendency  to  form  a  vicious  taste  for  ardent 
drinks,  it  had  best  be  dispensed  with,  and  other 
better  and  less  mischievous  remedies  resoned 
to.  The  tree  flourishes  in  Europe,  where  it  is 
a  popular  ornamental  tree.   (MiekamxJ) 

CUD.  In  cattle,  the  food  in  the  first  sto- 
mach, which  is  to  be  chewed  over  again  and 
passed  into  the  second  to  be  digested.  See 
Chkwiko  thk  Cvd. 

CUDWEED,  or  EVERLASTING.  A  shrub- 
by or  herbaceous  plant  belonging  to  a  genus 
(Gnaphalium)  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  species,  most  of  which  are  indigenous 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  a  few 
species  in  Europe,  India,  and  in  South  as  well  a$ 
North  America.  The  generic  name  is  deriTed 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  soft  dotm<,  c? 
wool,  with  which  the  plants  are  clothed.  TV 
species  known  in  the  Middle  States  are  tk 
PurpU  Gnaphalium,  a  biennial  growing  in  dn 
open  woodlands,  Ac,,  to  the  height  of  sii 
twelve,  or  fifteen  inches,  producing  dingy  par- 
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plish  flovers  in  Jaiy  and  Aagast  The  itfiry, 
or  Manh  GnapkaHiu$nf  or  Manh  Cudwud,  with 
an  anoaal  root,  and  stem  four  to  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  bearing  flowers  in  dense  clusters, 
of  a  yellowish-tawny ;  growing  in  low  grounds, 
dried-ap  pods,  &c.  German  Gnaphalivm,  or 
r^nmoii  Cudweed,  an  annual  roQt,  producing  a 
stem  ^ii  to  nine  inches  high :  growing  on  dry 
hills,  old  fields,  &c^  bearing  flowers  of  a  pale 
tavoy,  or  sfraw<colonr.  Many-headed  Gnapha^ 
bm,  called  Life  Everltutingf  with  an  annual 
root,  and  stem  one  to  two  feet  high,  growing  in 
old  fields  and  pastures,  flowering  in  August 
aod  September,  the  blossoms  being  slender 
ud  of  a  yellowish  colour.  An  infusion  of 
this  plant  has  enjoyed  much  reputation  as  a 
popalar  remedy  for  dysentery.  Pearly  Gnar- 
flidum  (6.  vMrgantxcwn)^  a  very  handsome 
species,  with  a  perennial  root,  stem  one  to  two 
feet  high,  and  beautiful  white  flowers.  Dioieoua 
GnujAihwnf  commonly  called  Motue'ear  Cud- 
md,  with  a  perennial  root,  stem  two  oc  three 
to  six  inches  high.  The  White  Plantain,  or 
fkniidtifhead  Cudweed,  is  a  variety  of  this  last 
species.  iSee  Fior.  Ceatric) 

CULLEY.  The  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  farmers,  to  whom  the  agriculture  of 
England  is  nnder  very  considerable  obliga^ 
tions.  Two  brothers  of  the  family,  Matthew 
and  George  Culley,  were  seated  originally  on 
tbeir  paternal  property  of  Denton,  at  Gains- 
ford,  near  Barhngton  (now,  1841,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Matthew  Culley),  whence  they 
migrated  in  Jane,  1767,  to  Fenton,  in  Glendale, 
county  of  Northumberland ;  and  **  on  the  4th 
of  Augnst  in  that  year,  on  my  road  to  a  fair  at 
Kelso,"  says  Mr.  George  Culley,  in  a  letter  to 
Arthur  Yonng  {Awn,  of  Agr,  voL  xx.  p.  162), 
"  1  first  saw  a  field  of  drilled  turnips."  «  They 
carried  with  them  into  Glendale,"  says  Mr. 
John  Grey  {Joum,  of  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  vol  ii.  p. 
152),  "superior  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
which  they  at  once  brought  to  bear  in  their  ex- 
tensive nadertakings  with  unremitting  applicar 
tioD  and  perseverance.  That  they  were  suc- 
K5sfal  in  their  efforts  is  an  undoubted  fact 
Thus  on  the  farm  of  Wark,  near  Coldstream, 
which  they  entered  in  May,  1786,  the  crop  was 
valued  to  them  from  the  preceding  tenant,  and 
wvs  estimated  at  15  bushels  per  acre  for  oats, 
aod  9  for  wheat.  But  the  crop  on  the  same 
ann,  after  being  in  their  occupation  for  fifteen 
years,  was  estimated  at  84  bushels  per  acre  for 
«»s,  62  for  wheat,  and  72  for  barley.  (Xbid,  p. 
58.)  The  rent  of  this  farm  of  1200  acres  in 
17^6  was  800t;  in  1812  it  was  3200L  Matthew 
'-alley  died  in  1805,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
jjjd  George  in  1814,  aged  79,  both  in  Glendale. 
^M  CuUcys  were  the  warm  friends  and  cor- 
rodents of  the  celebrated  Bakewell,  of 
P^hley,  from  whose  flock  they  introduced  the 
wfed  of  Leicester  sheep,  which  is  still  a  f  re- 
nihnssk'md  in  Northumberiand;  and  this  breed 
^  5U!l  preserved  in  a  state  of  purity  by  the  pre- 
set omer  of  Denton,  Mr.  Matthew  Culley,  to 
WDom  1  am  indebted  for  several  of  the  facts  of 
wumemoir.  The  attention  which  they  paid 
to !hc  improvementof  their  breed  of  live-stock 
w*as  uoremitiing,  and  with  a  success  which  was 
equal  to  their  labours.  They  had  the  public 
spint,  too,  not  to  conceal  the  improvements 


which  they  effected:  they  published  one  or  two 
valuable  works,  and  were  not  unfrequently  con- 
tributors to  the  agricultural  periodicals  of  the 
day.  Thus  in  the  Ann.  of  Agr.  vol.  xiv.  p.  180,' 
there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Culley  in 
praise  of  the  Dishley  breed  of  sheep ;  and  at 
p.  470,  on  the  wool,  sheep,  and  corn  of  North- 
umberland ;  again  on  sheep,  in  vol.  zvii.  p.  347, 
and  voL  xix- P*  147;  on  turnips,  vol.  xx.  p.  167. 

In  1786,  George  Culley  published  a  useful 
practical  little  book  (Ob»ervationg on  Live  Stock), 
which  was  reprinted  in  1795.  Arthur  Young 
describes  its  author  (Ann,  of  Agr.  voL  xxiii.  p. 
519),  as  **a  man  of  the  most  extensive  prac- 
tice, add  the  deepest  knowledge  of  his  art" 
He  also  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mh 
Bailey,  the  agricultural  reports  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  1797— 
1805. 

CULM.  Among  botanists,  signifies  straw  or 
haulm ;  defined  by  LinnsBus  to  be  the  proper 
stem  of  grasses,  scitamineous  plants,  and  the 
like,  which  elevates  the  leaves,  flower,  and 
fruit.  This  sort  of  stem  is  tubular  or  hollow, 
and  has  frequently  knots  or  joints,  distributed 
at  certain  distances  through  its  whole  length. 

CULMIFEROUS  PLANT8.  Such  as  pit)- 
duce  culms,  or  have  a  smooth  jointed  stalk, 
and  their  seeds  enveloped  in  chaffy  husks, 
grass-like. 

Cttlmiferous  crops  include  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  cotton,  Ac,  all 
of  which  have  stems  mostly  jointed.  They  are 
all  regarded  as  robbers  and  exhausters  of  the 
soil,  some  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  others. 
If  cut  green,  or  when  in  blossom,  they  are  far 
less  so  than  when  allowed  to  mature  their 
seeds. 

CULTIVATOR.  A  name  given  to  imple- 
ments of  the  horse-hoc  kind,  invented  for  stir- 
ring the  earth.  The  implements  called  culti- 
vators are  very  extensively  used  in  the  United 
Slates,  being  found  particularly  serviceable  in 
running  between  the  rows  of  Indian  corn,  su- 
gar beets,  and  other  root  crops  planted  in  drills 
or  rows.  They  stir  up  and  loosen  the  earth, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  free  from  weeds 
and  grass.  Their  operation  is  somewhat  be- 
tween those  of  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  and 
as  they  dp  not  penetrate  very  deep,  they 
leave  below  the  manure  and  vegetable  matter 
of  the  sod  turned  under  by  the  plough,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  no  injury  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  under  culture,  unless  these  are  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  their  growth.  The  cultivator  should 
generally  be  run  through  a  crop  twice  at  a  dress- 
ing, and  if  the  soil  be  stiff  or  gras,sy,  it  may  be 
passed  oftener  or  renewed  at  short  intervals. 
The  implements  most  preferred  in  the  United 
States  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  horse- 
hoes  of  Europe.  They  are  made  with  teeth  of 
different  forms,  best  adapted  to  the  various  pur- 
poses, of  skimming  the  surface  and  destroying 
weeds,  or  for  doing^  this  and  also  breaking  up 
and  pulverizing  the  earth.  The  best  kind  of 
cultivators  are  those  which  are  constructed 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  made  wide  or  narrow, 
according  to  the  width  of  the  rows.  They  per- 
form so  much  of  the  labour  for  which  the  hoc 
and  the  plough  were  once  resorted  to,  as  to  have 
greatly  lessened  the  expenses  of  tillage  in  the 
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Indian  corn  crop,  to  say  nothing  of  their  great 
importance  in  the  calture  of  root  crops.  Among 
implements  of  this  kind  in  high  repute  in  the 
United  States,  is  Bement's  Improved  Guitiva- 
lor  and  Horse-hoe,  which  not  only  admits  of 
being  widened  and  contracted  at  pleasure,  but 
is  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  adapted  to  soils 
of  different  textures,  being  furnished  with 
teeth  or  shares  of  various  forms,  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  operated  on.  An 
excellent  cultivator,  not  protected  by  patent,  is 
in  general  use  among  the  Pennsylvania  far- 
mers near  Philadelphia,  where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  agricultural  implement  stores  for 
about  $5.     See  Gbubbeb  and  Scabifixb. 

CULTOR  or  COULTER.  The  strong  sharp- 
ened bar  of  iron  that  is  fixed  in  ploughs,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  open  the  earth  before 
the  share.    See  Plough. 

CUMIN  SEED.  The  seed  or  fruit  of  the 
Cvminum  nftninum,  which  is  imported  from 
Sicily  and  Malta.  It  has  been  occasionally 
grown  in  England,  but  as  i(  does  not  produce 
its  seeds  until  the  second  year,  and  requires  a 
rich,  and  consequently  high-rented  soil,  the 
double  rent  adds  hetivily  to  its  culture.  (Brit. 
Husb,  vol.  ii.  p.  328.)  Cumin  is  a  plant  of  lit- 
tle beauty,  and  in  a  garden  merely  requires  to 
be  sown  in  any  open  border  to  succeed. 

CURCULIO  {Ctarculionida),  A  name  applied 
by  naturalists  to  designate  a  family  of  beetles, 
distinguished  from  other  insects  of  the  same 
tribe  by  their  shortness  and  thickness,  and 
from  each  other  by  the  length  and  direction  of 
their  snouts.  The  corn-weevil,  so  destructive 
to  grain  in  the  stack  and  gamers,  belongs  to 
this  family,  together  with  the  larvoe  or  maggots 
found  so  oflen  in  chestnuts,  acorns,  hickor}'- 
nuts,  and  filberts ;  as  well  as  unripe  plums, 
apricots,  peaches,  and  cherries. 

The  destruction  of  fruit  occasioned  annually 
by  these  species  which  bore  into  fruits  and  oc- 
casion them  to  fall  from  the  tree  before  ripen- 
ing, is  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  acquire  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the. appearance  and  habits 
of  these  insects,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
their  effects  can  be  counteracted.  Often  in 
gardens  and  orchards,  trees  loaded  with  youhg 
plums  lose  th%  whole  of  their  fruit  from  the 
depredations  of  grubs,  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  naturalists  to  be  the  larvoe  or  young 
of  a  small  beetle  of  the  weevil  tribe,  called  the^ 
Nenuphar,  or  plum-weevil,  and  still  more  com- 
monly in  the  United  States,  the  curctdio.  Dr. 
Harris  states  that  he  has  found  the  beetles  in 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  the  30th  of  March, 
and  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June,  and  at  various 
intermediate  times,  according  to  the  advanced 
or  retarded  state  of  vegetation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  He  has  frequently  caught  them 
flying  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  ' 

**They  are  from  three-twentieths  t©  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  long,  exclusive  of  the  curved  snout, 
which  is  rather  longer  than  the  thorax,  and  is 
bent  under  the  breast,  between  the  forelegs, 
when  at  rest.  Their  colour  is  a  dark  brown, 
variegated  with  spots  of  white,  ochre-yellow, 
and  black.  The  thorax  is  uneven ;  the  wing- 
covers  have  several  short  ridges  upon  them, 
those  on  the  middle  of  the  back  forming  two 
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considerable  humps,  of  a  black  colour,  behind  . 
which  there  is  a  wide  band  of  ochre-yellow 
and  white.  Each  of  the  thighs  has  two  little 
teeth  on  the  under  side.  They  begin  to  sting 
the  plums  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  and,  as 
some  say,  continue  their  operations  till  the  first 
of  August.  After  making  a  suitable  puncture 
with  their  snouts,  they  lay  one  egg  in  each 
plum  thus  stung,  and  go  over  the  fruit  on  the 
tree  in  this  way  till  their  store  is  exhausted ;  so 
that  where  these  beetles  abound,  not  a  plam 
will  escape  being  punciured.  The  irritation 
arising  from  these  punctures,  and  from  the 
gnawings  of  the  grubs  after  they  are  hatched, 
causes  the  young  fruit  to  become  gummj, 
diseased,  and  finally  to  drop  before  it  is  ripe. 
Meanwhile  the  grub  comes  to  its  growth,  and, 
immediately  after  the  fruit  falls,  burrows  into 
the  ground.  This  may  occur  at  various  limes 
between  the  middle  of  June  and  of  August;  and. 
in  the  space  of  a  little  more  than  three  week 
afterwards,  the  insect  completes  its  transforma- 
tions, and  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  the  beetle 
form.  The  history  of  the  insect  thus  far,  is  the 
result  of  Dr.  Harris's  own  observations ;  the 
remainder  rests  on  the  testimony  of  other  per- 
sons. 

"  In  an  account  of  the  plum-weevil,  by  Dr. 
James  Til  ton  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  pub- 
lished in  Mease's  *  Domestic   Encyclopedia,' 
under  the  article  FrttUf  and  since  republished 
in  the  *Georgical    Papers   for  1809,'  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  and  in 
other  works,  it  is  slated,  that  peaches,  necta- 
rines, apples,  pears,  quinces,  and  cherries,  are 
also  attacked  by  this  insect,  and  that  it  reoaaios 
in  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  grub,  during  the 
winter,  ready  to  be  matured  as  a  beetle,  as  the 
spring  advances.    These  statements,"  says  Dr. 
Harris,  "  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  confirm- 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  fully  ascer- 
tained by  Professor  Peck,  Mr.  Say,  and  others, 
in  whose  accuracy  full   confidence   may  be 
placed,  that  this  same  weevil  attacks  all  our 
common  stone-fruits,  such  as  plums,  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  and  cherries ;  Dr.  Bnmett 
has  recently  assured  me  that  he  has  seen  this 
beetle  puncturing  apples ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  transformations  of  some 
of  the  grubs  may  be  retarded  till  the  winter  is 
passed,  analogous  cases  being  of  frequent  oc- 
currence.   Those  that  arc  sometirnes  found  in 
apples  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  more  com- 
mon apple- worms,  which  are  not  the  larvte  of 
a  weevil.  The  Rev.  P.  V.  Melsheimer  remarks 
in  his  Catalogue,  that  this  insect  lives  under 
the  bark  of  the  peach  tree.    Professor  Peck 
raised  the  same  beetle  from  a  grub  found  in  the 
warty  excrescence  of  a  cherry  tree,  and  from 
this  circumstance  named  it  Rhynchamus  rrro«, 
the  cherry- weevil.    The  plum,  still  more  than 
the  cherry  tree,  is  subject  to  a  disease  of  the 
small  limbs,  which  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
large  irregular  warts^  of  a  black  colour,  as  if 
charred.    Grubs,  apparently  the  same  as  those 
that  are  found  in  plums,  have  often  been  de- 
tected in  these  warts,  which  are  now  ^f>nerallT 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  puncMires  cf 
the  beetles,  and  the  residence  of  the  grub?. 
Professor  Peck  says  that  *  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease is  in  the  bark.    The  sap  is  diverted  fras 
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its  regular  course,  and  is  absorbed  entirely  by 
the  baric,  which  is  very  mnch  increased  in 
thickness ;  the  cuticle  bursts,  the  swelling  be- 
comes irregular,  and  is  formed  into  black 
lamps,  vith  a  cracked,  uneven,  granulated  sur- 
face. The  vood,  besides  being  deprived  of  its 
Datiiment,  is  very  much  compressed,  and  the 
braach  above  the  tumour  pefishes.'     The 
grubs  found  bj  Professor  Peck  in  the  tumours 
of  the  cbeny^tree,  went  into  the  ground  on  the 
sixth  of  J11I7,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same 
month,  or  twenty-four  days  from  their  leaving 
the  bark,  the  perfisct  insects  began  to  rise,  and 
veresoon  ready  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  healthy 
branches.    (See  Professor  Peck's  account  of 
Insects  which  affect  Oak  and  Cherry  trees,  with 
a  plate ;  in  the  **  Mas$acfn»Metts'  Jlgncultural  JU- 
fiifieriindJoMnuU,  voh  V.  p.  312.)  (Harris.) 
In  order  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
these  insects  both  in  the    fruit   and  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees^  Dr.  Harris  ventures  the 
following  explanation,  although  it  rests  only 
upon  conjecture.    The  final  transformation  of 
the  gmbs,  living  in  the  fruit,  appears  to  take 
place  at  Tarions  times  during  the  latter  part 
of  sommer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn,  when 
the  ¥ee?il,  finding  no  young  fruit,  is  probably 
obliged  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  small  branches. 
The  larre  or  grubs  from  these  eggs  live  in  the 
branches  daring  the  winter,  and  are  not  per- 
fected till  near  the  last  of  the  following  June. 
Shonld  the  fall  of  the  fruit  occur  late  in  the 
aotomn,  the  developement  of  the  beetles  will  be 
retarded  till  the  next  spring ;  and  this  I  suppose 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  brood  which  stings  the 
fniit  These  soggestions  seem  to  receive  some 
confirmation  from  the  known  habits  of  the  cop- 
per-coloared  plnm-weevils  of  Europe,  which, 
"in  de&nlt  of  plunks,  make  use  of  the  soft 
^ring  shoots  of  the  plum  and  apricot  trees.*' 
(ftflar'f  Tnati$e,  p.  288.) 

"It has  been  noticed,  that  trees  situated  in 
lanes  and  extensive  yards,  where  numerous 
etttle  are  confined,  generally  escape  the  attacks 
of  the  cuTculio.  This  is  supposed  to  be  in  part 
owing  to  the  ground  being  trodden  so  hard  as 
to  render  it  diflBcult  for  the  worm  to  enter  the 
earth,  and  to  the  annoyance  and  fright  to  which 
Jis  timid  insect  is  subjected,  by  the  cattle  rub- 
"ing  against  the  trees.  The  in  sects,  according 
to  Dr.  Tilton,  in  such  cases  of  fright,  roll  them- 
»lres  into  a  little  ball,  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
*i»ere  they  become  liable  either  to  be  trodden 
to<leaih,  or  devoured  by  the  farm-yard  poultry 
js  a  delicious  morsel.  Poultry  of  all  species 
•jiTc  been  recommended  as  very  useful,  from 
j«  mnltitudes  of  insects  they  devour,  they 
wt«g  particularly  fond  of  the  beetle  tribe. 
"A  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tilton  (see 
«».  Eneyc),  of  Colonel  T.  Forest,  of  German- 
town,  who,  having  a  fine  plum  tree  near  his 
paap,  tied  a  rope  from  the  tree  to  his  pump 
•^^ile,  so  that  the  tree  was  gently  agitated 
Jjery  time  there  was  occasion  to  pump  water, 
rhe  consequence  was,  Oiat  the  fruit  on  this  tree 
*^  preserved  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

"Hogs are  stated  to  be  extremely  useful  in 
orchards,  by  devouring  at  once  the  fallen  fruit 
Jjjjd  the  insect  which  it  contains.  And  provided 
"■*  ^8  arc  sufilciently  numerous  to  devour 
*^7  fallen  fruit,  they  will  shortly  exterminate 


the  insects  from  the  orchard  in  which  they  are 
permitted  to  roam. 

**Paving  the  grovnd  is  said  to  be  a  most  efiect- 
ual  mode  of  preserving  fruit  from  the  attacks 
of  the  curculio.  By  preventing  its  descent  into 
the  earth,  it  finds  no  winter  habitation.  The 
ground  should  first  be  well  manured,  and  the 
whole  surface  well  paved  with  the  common 
stones  which  so  often  encumber  the  fields.  The 
trees,  in  this  case,  may  be  set  very  close.  The 
excess  of  rain  being  carried  off  by  the  pave- 
ment, and  their  luxuriance  being  thus  re- 
strained, such  trees  must  not  only  produce 
great  crops,  but  from  the  efiect  of  the  sun  on 
the  naked  pavement,  the  fruit  must  be  of  the 
finest  quality. 

**  Another  and  ingenious  mode  of  destroying 
the  curculio  has  lately  been  devised  by  Dr. 
Joel  Burnet,  of  8outhboro',  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  single  instance  only,  in  which  he 
has  tried  the  experiment,  it  has  proved  com- 
pletely successful.  There  stood  in  his  garden 
a  young  plum  tree  of  the  prince's  imperial 
gage,  which  was  filled  with  blossoms  every 
year,  but  bore  no  fruit.  Early  in  spring,  a  hen, 
with  an  early  brood  of  chickens,  was  placed  in 
a  coop  beneath  the  tree.  Thus  were  all  the 
curculiones  destroyed  in  the  interval,  soon  aAer 
they  arose  from  the  earth,  and  before  they  had 
recovered  strength  sufficient  to  take  to  their 
wings  or  ascend  the  tree.  This  plum  tree,  in 
that  year,  bore,  in  consequence,  a  very  large 
crop  of  fruit.  He  observed  that  the  curculio 
often  ascended  by  aid  of  its  wings.^'  (Kenricl^i 
American  Orchardtsi.) 

The  wings  of  the  curculio,  plum,  or  cherry- 
weevil  are  so  small  as  to  assist  it  in  climbing, 
but  not  to  enable  it  to  fly  to  a  distance.  This 
explains  the  reason  why  trees  standing  so  near 
each  other  as  almost  to  interlace  their  branches 
will  some  escape,  whilst  others  lose  a!l  their 
fruit. 

CoL  Forest's  remedy  may  be  partially  applied 
by  shaking  the  trees  suddenly  and  briskly  so 
as  to  produce  a  jar  that  will  extend  among  the 
branches..  This  may  be  done  morning  and 
evening,  and  as  much  oftener  as  convenient, 
during  the  time  when  the  weevils  or  beetles  are 
engaged  in  stinging  the  fruit  Those  which 
fall  may  be  gathered  in  a  sheet  and  thrown  into 
the  fire.  All  the  fallen  wormy  plums  should 
be  immediately  gathered  and  given  to  hogs,  or, 
when  this  is  not  convenient,  boiled  or  steamed, 
so  as  to  kill  the  enclosed  grubs.  Diseased  ex- 
crescences should  be  cutout  and  burned  every 
year  before  the  last  of  June.  The  moose-plum 
tree  (Prunus  Jmericana)^  Dr.  Harris  says, 
seems  to  escape  the  attacks  of  insects,  since 
no  warts  are  found  upon  it,  even  when  growing 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  diseased  foreign 
trees.  It  would,  therefore,  he  thinks,  afford  the 
best  stocks  for  budding  or  engrafting  upon.  It 
can  easily  be  raised  from  the  stone,  and  grows 
rapidly,  but  does  not  attain  a  great  size^  This 
might  secure  the  body  of  the  tree,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  branches,  being  of  different  wood, 
must  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  weeviL 
See  Mat  Bbetlm,  p.  173;  (The  18th  vol.  of 
the  "iVw  England  Farmer"  contains  a  paper 
upon  this  insect,  by  Dr.  Burnett,  which  may 
be  read  with  advantage.) 
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CUKD.  The  coagalnm  of  milk,  from  which 
cheese  is  made.    See  Chubb. 

When  milk  sours,  free  acetic  acid  is  formed, 
and  by  its  action  the  coagulation  of  the  caseous 
part  of  the  milk  takes  place;  rennet  causes 
the  same  effect  in  milk  which  is  not  sour,  which 
probably  depends  on  the  gastric  fluid  in  the 
rennet.  Curd  is  a  white,  insipid,  inodorous 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alkalies.  By  alcohol  it  is  converted  into  a 
substance  like  spermaceti,  which  gives  out  a 
yery  fetid  odour. 

When  dry  curd  procured  from  sour  milk  is 
well  washed,  and  then  mixed  with  its  own  bulk 
of  alcohol,  and  the  soluble  matter  filtered  and 
separated  from  the  insoluble,  and  thickened 
by  gentle  evaporation,  it  becomes  viscid,  and 
forms  an  excellent  cement  for  glass  and  china. 
CURING  BEEF  and  PORK.  See  Saltiho. 
A  report  of  the  committee  for  the  premium 
offered  for  curing  beef  and  pork,  appears  io  the 
Trans.  High.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  56. 

CURRANT.  The  fruit  of  two  species  of 
Ribesy  viz.,  R.  rubrum,  which  furnishes  the 
common  red  and  white  currants,  and  jR.  iti- 
grufn,  which  produces  the  black  curranL 
There  are  five  or  six  species  of  this  indige- 
nous plant.*  The  rock  currant  (i2.  petreeum), 
the  acid  mountain  currant  {R,  tpicatum),  and 
the  tasteless  mountain  currant  (/S.  alpimun), 
all  grow  wild  in  woods  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  common  red  and  black  currants 
are  also  found  wild  in  many  part3  of  the  coun- 
try, but  their  fruit  is  insipid.  The  pale  currant 
is  a  variety  between  the  red  and  white. 

The  white,  black,  and  red  currant  ripen 
their  berries  very  early  in  July,  in  which 
month  currant  jelly  should  h^  made.  All  the 
currants  may,  by  being  matted,  he  preserved 
till  the  middle  of  winter,  and  on  north  walls 
and  shaded  situations  sometimes  hang,  and 
are  good  till  the  end  of  November.  They 
will  thrive  on  almost  any  soil ;  but  their  fruit 
is  more  savoury  when  produced  in  a  dry  and 
open  ground.  They  are  very  easily  propar 
gated  by  planting  slips  or  cuttings  at  any  time 
from  September  to  March.  AAer  standing 
about  two  years,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  removed 
to  those  places  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain. 

The  currant,  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and 
grateful  of  fruits,  has  medicinal  properties. 
Red  currants  are  very  cooling  in  fevers.  They 
quench  thirst,  and  create  appetite.  When  the 
fruit  is  not  to  be  had  fresh,  red  currant  jelly, 
mixed  in  water,  is  equally  refreshing.  Black 
currants  are  useful  in  sorethroats.  {BraiMs 
Diet.;  PhiUip*s  Fruits :  WiUieh^s  DonuEjncye.; 
Eng.  Flor.,  vol.  i.  p.  330.) 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  gooseberries 
(^Ribes  uwB  crispa)  and  currants  met  with  in 
gardens,  seventeen  or  eighteen  additional  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  United  States.  A  black 
currant  resembling  those  in  gardens  grows 
wild  in  Pennsylvania,  whilst  a  red  species 
on  a  trailing  vine  is  found  in  the  northern 
counties.    See  Goosebbhiit. 


supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  eosce* 
ate,  from  euse.  Chaste,  in  allusion  to  the  conju- 
gal fidelity  of  this  bird. 

CUSTOMS  OF  COUNTIEa  With  regani 
to  the  usual  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
England,  these  vary  considerably.  But  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  written  agreement,  no 
inquiry  can  be  made  as  to  the  custom  of  the 
county  {LUbmropd  v.  VineSf  1  Mer.  15) ;  and 
when  an  express  stipulation  is  made,  the  ens 
torn  of  the  county  is  excluded  entirely.  (£0 
berU  V.  Parker,  1  C.  A  M.  80&)  The  follow 
ing  epitome  of  usages  in  a  few  counties,  chiefly 
abridged  from  the  work  of  Kennedy  and 
Grainger  on  the  Tenancy  of  Land,  must,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  having  only  a  vtry 
general  application. 

Bedford^^The  tenant  commonly  enters,  in 
this  county,  at  Michaelmas,  some  at  Lady-day. 
Leases  seven  years.  Rents  paid  half-yearly. 
Tenant  generally  restricted  from  breaking  up 
pastures,  or  selling  hay  and  straw,  quitting  at 
Michaelmas,  is  at  liberty  to  plough  and  sov 
wheat,  if  at  Lady-day ;  then  may  sow  spring- 
grain  till  day  of  quitting ;  but  in  either  case  has 
Uie  option  to  do  it  himself  or  lee  bis  successor 
do  it.  When  the  outgoer  sows,  they  are  va- 
lued to  the  incomer  so  as  to  include  all  labour: 
has  bam  allowed  him,  but  cannot  carry  away 
straw.  Incomer  takes  all  dung  found  on  pre- 
mises free  of  charge ;  but  pays  for  grass-«eeds, 
and  that  of  the  labour,  and  for  fallow-plougfa- 
ing,  or  spring-ploughing,  which  bis  predeces- 
sor, quitting  at  Lady-day,  had  not  time  to  sov; 
but  with  respect  to  any  fallow,  either  for  wheat 
or  turnips,  when  the  outgoer  takes  the  crop, 
there  i»  no  demand  ma<te  upon  the  incoming 
tenant 

Berks. — ^Farms  commonly  lease  for  7  or  14 
years  from  Michaelmas,  entering  to  plough 
fallows  at  Lady-day:  from  which  time  the 
incomer  has  part  of  the  house  allowed  him, 
and  room  for  one  team ;  the  outgoer  retains 
the  rest  of  the  premises  till  May-day  or  Mid- 
summer. The  rents  are  commonly  paid  half- 
yearly,  and  in  general  there  is  no  restraint 
upon  the  tenant's  cultivation,  except  that  be 
covenants  to  leave  a  stated  number  of  acres 
for  fallow.  Usually  he  has  power  of  selling 
hay  and  wheat  straw,  although  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  county  only  to  exchange  it  for 
dung.  Wheat  straw  he  must  leave  to  his  suc- 
cessor as  well  as  the  hay.  Incomer  has  to 
pay  for  clover  or  other  grass-seeds,  the  seed, 
and  labour,  and  hay-crop,  at  a  feedingont 
price. 

Carmarthen^ — Farms  were  here  formerly  let 
upon  leases  for  three  lives;  but  terms  of  14 
years  are  now  more  common.  The  entry 
is  made  upon  both  house  and  land  at  Michael- 
mas. The  tenant  is  under  no  restriction,  cul- 
tivates as  he  pleases,  and  sells  hay,  straw,  and 
dung. 

Cheshire. — Farms  let  upon  leases,  but  many 
only  by  the  year,  and  this  is  a  much  more 


;  common    practice    than    formerly.      Tenant 

I  takes  from  Candlemas,  but  only  gets  pos$es- 

CURRANT-BUSH  BORER.    An  insect  car  ;  sion  of  the  house  at  May-day.    The  tenant  is 

terpillar  belonging  to  the  genus  Mgeria.    See    commonly  restrained  from  having  more  than 

Caterpillabs.  j  a  given  proportion  of  land,  usually  one-ihirri, 

CUSHAT.    A  local  name  for  the  ring-dove, '  imder  plough.   This  portion,  however,  he  may 
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dU  in  his  own  waj ;  sometimes  may  dispose 
of  his  hay  and  straw,  sometimes  doL  Outgoer 
ceases  to  work  on  the  farm  at  Candlemas ; 
bot  cats  the  wheat  crop  at  harvest;  if  the 
vheal  was  after  a  fallow  he  takes  two-thirds 
of  the  crop,  otherwise  only  one-half,  and  he 
hoQses  his  own  portion.  He  is  commonly  not 
laid  for  grass^seeds,  but  where  the  custom  va- 
ries, he  cuts  the  clover  or  grass,  and  takes 
half  the  hay ;  the  incomer  taking  the  remain- 
der,  and  paying  the  rent :  he  has  no  valuation 
10  pay  of  any  kind.  The  dung  he  does  not 
jaj  for. 

Cornwall — ^Leases  generally  from  14  to  21 
years.  The  outgoing  tenant  leaves  the  dung 
for  the  incoming  tenant 

A  tenant  is  bound  not  to  exceed  two  white 
crops  without  manure,  using  one  hundred  and 
one  bnshels  of  lime  per  acre  for  the  first  crop. 
When  the  land  is  sown  with  grass-seeds.it 
mast  remain  down  for  three  years,  and,  except 
in  water  meadows,  he  can  only  cut  his  grass 
once  in  the  season,  unless  he  dresses  it  with 
manure  He  may  sell  hay,  but  the  straw  of 
wheal  only ;  he  is  obliged  also  to  feed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  of  grass,  and  whatever 
manure  he  makes  must  be  left  by  the  outgoing 
tenant  free  of  charge. 

Cvmberland^— Tenants  enter  at  Lady-day  into 
the  farm,  bat  not  into  the  house  till  May-day. 
Leases  commonly  for  three,  seven,  or  nine 
years.  The  tenant  commonly  bound  to  plough 
the  land  in  such  proportions  that  a  certain 
part  may  remaih  in  grass  for  three  years.  Is 
prohibited  from  having  two  white  crops  in 
succession,  and  must  leave  as  much  land 
sown  with  grass-seeds  as  he  found  on  the 
farm.  Cannot  seU  hay  or  straw,  and  must  ap- 
ply not  less  than  sixty  bushels  of  lime  per 
acre  for  his  wheat  or  turnips  after  a  fallow. 
The  outgoer  retains  possession  of  the  house 
and  premises  for  cattle  till  May-day.  Is  paid 
for  whatever  crops  he  leaves  which  he  him- 
self paid  for  when  he  took  the  farm.  Leaves 
all  the  straw  and  manure  for  the  incomer's 
benefiL 

Ikrhy. — Tenants  chiefly  yearly  tenants  from 
Lady-day.  The  land  almost  entirely  pastu- 
rage. The  tenant  is  usually  restricted  from 
breaking  these  up  without  permission,  even  if 
he  lays  down  arable  land  in  lieu  of  it  He 
cannot  sell  either  hay  or  straw.  The  outgoing 
"?nant  is  not  paid  for  either  manure  or  straw ; 
he  always  sows  the  wheat,  but  is  not  paid  for 
my  fallows  or  ploughings  which  may  have 
been  done  at  his  expense  to  promote  the 
smwth  of  it;  he  receives,  however,  two-thirds 
^f  the  wheat  if  a  fallow  crop,  or  one-half  if  a 
nrush  crop/and  for  the  seed  crops  he  is  allowed 
fcr  «eed  and  labour. 

^^f^pon^ — ^In  the  west,  entry  at  Michaelmas ; 
in  the  cast  at  Lady-day,  with  privilege  of  entry 
on  the  land  at  Midsummer  to  prepare  for 
»1jeaL    The  tenant  usually  restrained  from 
takin?  more  than  two  white  crops  for  a  fallow, 
or  sowing  two  wheat  crops  successively,  with- 
out a  fallow  or  green  crop  between  them. 
Ma5{  Dse  ,a  certain  quantity  of  lime  per  acre 
for  his  barley  or  wheat  crop,  and  leave  the 
same  quantity  of  land  for  wheat  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease  that  he  found  on  taking  pos- 
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session.  He  has  the  liberty  of  selling  hay 
and  wheat  straw,  and  at  the  end  of  his  lease 
the  hay  also.  A  Lady-day  holder  receives 
from  his  successor  the  value  of  the  wheat 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  young  clovers  or 
other  grass  seeds  by  valuation.  A  Michael- 
mas tenant  can  only  receive  the  value  of  the 
seeds ;  but  in  either  case  he  freely  leaves  all 
the  dung  for  his  successor. 

£tsez.— The  farmer  in  Essex  commonly 
holds  by  leases  of  7  or  14  years ;  entry  at 
Michaelmas  both  of  house  and  land.  He 
usually  covenants  to  farm  on  the  four-shift 
system,  dressing  and  fallowing  after  every 
third  crop,  and  never  to  take  two  white  crops 
in  succession :  on  pasture  land,  however,  he 
is  commonly  unrestrained.  He  may  carry 
also  hay  or  straw,  but  for  every  load  of  either 
he  is  bound  to  bring  back  a  load  of  dung,  and 
near  London  two  loads  are  required  for  every 
load  of  straw,  and  one  for  every  load  of  hay. 

The  outgoing  tenant  sows  the  Michaelmas 
crop,  and  is  paid  by  valuation  for  one  year's 
improvement,  which  includes  the  labour,  the 
seed,  and  the  manure  he  has  laid  out  upon  the 
ground  from  the  preceding  Michaelmas.  He 
is  allowed  for  the  seeds,  for  ploughing,  harrow- 
ing, and  rolling,  which  a  summer  fallow  has 
undergone,  for  the  manure  laid  on,  and  for  the 
carting  of  it,  and  for  all  the  unspread  dung,  or 
other  manure  on  the  farm.  The  outgoer  has 
the  use  of  the  barns  for  his  crop.  The  in- 
comer claims  the  straw  and  chaff  on  condition 
of  his  thrashing  the  corn,  and  carrying  it  to 
market  The  incomer  has  the  Michaelmas 
crops,  the  hay,  turnips,  and  young  seeds  valued 
to  him,  with  all  the  seed,  labour,  and  manure 
bestowed  upon  them. 

/Tcrr/orrf.— Leases  7  or  14  years  from  Lady- 
day.  Mode  of  cultivation  varies  ;  sometimes 
two  crops  and  a  fallow,  in  others,  the  four- 
course  system.  The  tenant  may  sell  hay  and 
wheat  straw,  but  no  other  straw.  The  out- 
going tenant  takes  an  offgoing  crop  of  both 
spring  and  Michaelmas  crops,  and  pays  for 
the  ground  they  stand  upon  till  harvest  He 
must  use,  however,  the  last  year's  straw  upon 
the  premises,  and  he  leaves  all  the  dung  for 
the  incoming  tenant 

JTiwi/.— Much  of  the  land  of  Kent,  as  in  other 
counties,  is  held  by  the  year,  but  a  larger  por- 
tion is  rented  under  leases  of  7  to  14  years ; 
the  tenant  entering  at  Michaelmas. 

The  farmer  is  usually  restrained  from  sell- 
ing hay  or  straw;  or,  if  he  is  allowed  to  dispose 
of  them,  it  is  on  condition  of  his  bringing  on  to 
the  farm  a  certain  quantity  of  dung.  He  is 
usually  not  much  restricted  in  his  mode  of 
cultivation.  He  is  commonly  prevented  from 
having  more  than  two  white  crops  to  a  fallow. 
The  outgoing  tenant  thrashes  his  last  crop, 
and  sells  the  straw  to  the  incomer;  and  if  he 
is  obliged  to  feed  the  hay  upon  the  premises, 
this  is  commonly  valued  also  at  a  feeding  out 
price.  He  is  paid  also  for  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  the  summer  fallows,  which  he  has  the 
privilege  of  sowing  up  to  the  time  of  his  quit- 
ting the  farm  ;  he  is  also  paid  for  the  seed  and 
labour  both  for  the  turnips  and  the  grasses; 
for  the  whole  of  the  manure,  and  labour  of 
carting  and  spreading  the  manure  of  the  last 
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year,  and  for  half  of  the  preceding.  These, 
with  the  hop-poles,  make  the  payments  required 
of  an  incoming  tenant  rather  heavy. 

Leicester  is  chiefly  farmed  by  yearly  tenants, 
who  enter  at  Lady-day,  and  occasionally  at 
Michaelmas.  They  are  not  allowed  to  break 
up  their  pastures  or  sell  either  hay  or  straw. 
Sometimes  they  engage  to  lay  an  annual  amount 
of  lime  on  the  land. 

The  outgoing  tenant  is  paid  for  all  clear  fal- 
lows, for  which  he  is  allowed  three  ploughings; 
but  if  he  has  taken  a  green  crop,  he  is  allowed 
nothing.  For  his  wheat  crop — if  it  has  been 
sown  on  a  clear  fallow,  for  instance — ^he  is 
allowed  for  seed  and  labour,  and  for  the  plough- 
ings, but  otherwise  only  for  seed  and  labour. 
He  is  allowed  for  his  seed  crop,  labour,  and 
seed;  but  nothing  for  a  turnip  fallow,  either 
fed  or  pulled:  if  he  leaves  at  Michaelmas, 
however,  he  is  allowed  for  his  turnips  one 
year's  rent  The  incomer  cannot  enter  to 
plough' without  permission  till  Lady-day. 

Lincoln, — Farms  commonly  held  by  lease  of 
from  7  to  14  years  from  Lady-day. 

The  tenant  is  usually  restrained  from  selling 
either  hay  or  straw,  or  from  taking  more  than 
two  white  crops  to  a  fallow.  These  restric- 
tions, however,  do  not  apply  to  the  fen  land. 

The  outgoing  tenant  has  commonly  the  right 
of  sowing  spring-grain  until  Lady-day,  and  of 
taking  an  off-going  crop,  both  of  wheat  and 
other  com,  all  of  which,  howeter,  he  must 
thrash  on  the  premises.  But  a  very  common 
way  is  for  the  outgoer  to  be  paid  for  all  his 
crops,  the  value  of  seed  and  labour,  and  also 
for  the  manure.  The  crops  are  valued  at  har- 
vest-time, and  the  price  is  set  according  to  the 
average  of  three  market-days,  taken  once  a 
month,  between  harvest-time  and  the  ensuing 
Lady-day. 

Norfolk, — Farmers  hold  chiefly  by  leases  of 
7  or  14  years,  some  for  21,  and  they  enter  at 
Michaelmas.  They  generally  covenant  to  farm 
on  the  four-course  system,  are  often  restrained 
from  sowing  above  a  certain  number  of  tares 
and  oats.  This  crop  being  considered  to  be 
much  more  impoverishing  to  the  land  than 
barley,  he  is  not  allowed  to  sell  either  hay  or 
straw.  The  outgoing  tenant  either  thrashes 
his  harvest  himself,  or  he  agrees  with  his  suc- 
cessor, who  carries  out  the  grain  and  keeps  the 
straw  and  chaff;  the  incomer  pays  for  the 
growing  crops  on  the  ground,  but  not  for  the 
labour;  thus,  if  the  turnip  crop  fails,  he  re- 
ceives nothing  for  the  labour. 

The  incomer  sows  the  wheat  crop,  but  he 
cannot  enter  the  farm  before  Michaelmas-day; 
to  do  this  without  leave,  he  has  to  pay  for  the 
hay  on  the  farm ;  but  he  takes  the  dung  free. 

Nottingham  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  yearly 
tenants,  who  entet  at  Lady-day.  They  are 
commonly  not  allowed  to  sell  either  hay  or 
straw,  not  to  take  more  than  three  crops  to  a 
fallow,  and  never  two  white  ones  in  succes- 
sion. When  the  incomer  enters  at  Michael- 
mas, the  outgoer  is  paid  by  valuation,  either 
upon  wheat  or  turnips,  for  all  the  seed  and 
labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  that  crop,  and  for 
all  the  ploughing  he  has  done  before  the  time 
he  quits;  for  all  artificial  manure,  such  as 
bones,  &.C.,  if  for  the  first  crop,  then  the  full 
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tillage ;  if  the  second,  only  half  a  tillage,  and 
so  on ;  but  for  dung  in  or  on  the  land  he  is 
allowed  nothing ;  but  if  he  enters  at  Lady-day, 
then  he  is  paid  for  both,  (qr  seed  and  for  labour. 

Salop. — ^Farms  are  generally  held  by  yearly 
tenants,  who  enter  at  Lady-day;  baton  to  the 
meadow  land,  in  some  places,  at  Candlemas, 
that  he  may  water  or  manure.  He  is  restrained 
from  selling  hay  or  straw,  but  not  to  anypani- 
cular  mode  of  cultivation.  When  he  quiut,  be 
is  allowed  for  any  lime  he  may  have  brought 
on  to  the  land  within  the  last  two  years;  ihe 
whole  value  for  that  of  the  last  year,  half  the 
value  for  that  of  the  preceding:  he  receives 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop,  the 
value  of  the  seed  crops,  but  nothing  for  either 
fallows  or  dung.  He  cannot  plough  for  fallovs 
or  spring  crops  without  the  authority  of  the 
incomer,  who  cannot  enter  himself  to  plough 
without  leave  before  Lady-day. 

Somerset, — Farmers  have  usually  leases  of  P 
or  12  years  from  Lady-day,  the  outgoer  retain- 
ing the  wheat  crop,  thrashing  it  on  the  premi- 
ses, and  leaving  the  straw,  chaff,  and  daog  for 
the  incomer;  and  for  this  purpose  he  commork 
holds  on  till  the  Midsummer  twelvemonth  after 
he  quits  possession.  'A  tenant  cannot  sf:l 
either  hay  or  straw,  or  take  more  than  two 
white  crops  and  a  green  one  without  a  fallow. 
He  is  restrained  from  breaking  up  pastures, 
and  he  very  commonly  consents  to  spend  an- 
nually a  certain  sum  in  lime  or  some  oihe: 
kind  of  manure.  The  incoming  tenant  sons 
the  spring  corn,  but  he  cannot  enter  before 
Lady-day  without  leave  from  the  outgoer. 

Stafford, — The  farmers  in  this  county  usoally 
hold  from  year  to  year.  The  tenant  is  cora- 
monly  restrained  from  selling  either  hay  or 
straw,  and  there  are  very  few  restrictions  c( 
any  kind  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  The 
outgoing  tenant  is  usually  paid  for  all  the  doc? 
he  leaves  upon  the  farm,  and  for  all  clear  sum- 
mer fallows,  but  nothing  for  bastard  fallov^. 
even  if  the  seeds  or  turnips  are  fed  off.  For 
all  the  wheat  on  a  clean  fallow,  sown  previou?' 
ly  to  his  notice  to  quit,  he  receives  two-thirds 
of  the  crop ;  if  a  bru^  crop,  only  one-half;  bot 
for  all  he  sows  afler  notice,  only  the  value  U 
the  seed  and  labour.  The  incomer  cannf-i 
enter  to  plough  before  Lady-day:  he  pays  for 
both  the  dung  and  straw  lefl  on  the  farm. 

Westmoreland, — Leases  in  this  county  are 
commonly  granted  for  7,  9,  11,  or  21  year? 
from  Lady-day.  The  house,  and  one  field. 
however,  is  usually  retained  till  May-<lay:  he 
has  the  privilege,  however,  of  going  upon  :ho 
land  at  old  Candlemas  to  plough  for  his  fallow 
and  spring  crop. 

The  tenant  is  commonly  restricted    from 
having  more  than  two  white  crops  before  he 
sows  the  land  with  seed,  and  that  between  the 
two  white  crops  he  is  to  have  cither  a  greea 
one  or  a  fallow.    He  is  to  manare  his  meado« 
ground  once  in  three  years,  and  leave  the  fnrr: 
in  the  same  working  plight  as  he  found  it.  Tfc 
outgoer  retains  the  house  and  one  field  i' 
May-day,  paying  rent  and  taxes,  however,  f 
what  he  thus  holds ;"  with  this  exception,  he 
bound  to  free  the  land  by  the  6th  of  April.   I 
the  south  of  this  county,  the  outgoer  recei; 
for  the  wheat  crop  on  the  ground,  two^hir6- 
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fallowed  for,  and  one-half  after  a  bastard  fal- 
low. .He  pays  for  this,  however,  no  rent  after 
the  6ih  of  April.  He  may  plough  for  barley 
and  take  half  the  crop,  but  not  for  any  other 
spring  crop. 

Yorkshire,— In  this  great  county,  the  customs 
rary  with  the  Riding.  In  the  W.  R.  the  entry 
is  Old  Candlemas,  or  New  Year's  day.  In  the 
N.  R.  it  is  Lady-day :  may  go  on  to  the  land  at 
Candlemas,  and  into  the  house  at  May-day. 
In  ihe  E.  R.  the  entry  is  at  Lady-day.  In  all 
three  Ridings  a  yearly  tenancy  is  the  most 
common. 

In  ihe  N.  R.  the  outgoing  tenant  sows  his 
wheat,  aod  has  an  ofi*going  crop,  which  he 
may  either  thrash  himself,  or  sell  to  his  suc- 
cessor or  to  a  stranger;  but  he  cannot  carry 
away  straw,  but  has  barn  and  yard  room  to 
consume  it  on  the  premises  until  the  following 
May-day  twelvemonth. 

The  onigoer,  however,  cannot  in  the  last 
year  of  Bis  tenancy  sow  more  than  one-third 
of  his  arable  land ;  but  that  third  he  may  sow 
at  whatever  time  and  in  whatever  way  he  may 
think  proper ;  for  all  the  ground  that  he  sows 
be  pays  a  com  standage,  that  is,  rent,  till  har- 
vest time :  if  he  sows  more  than  his  propor- 
tion, the  incomer  takes  the  crop,  and  the  mea- 
sarement  is  very  nicely  calculated.  The  in- 
comer enters  at  Candlemas  to  plough  for  his 
spring  crop  and  fallows :  he  takes  the  young 
seeds.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  West  Riding, 
the  customs  between  the  incomer  and  outgoer 
are  the  same  as  in  the  north  ;  but  below  Aber- 
ford  the  customs  are  quite  different,  being,  as 
the  people  say, "  good  ones  to  come  out  with, 
hui  bad  ones  to  enter  upon."  For  there  the 
Migocr  sows  the  wheat  crop,  which  the  in- 
comer  h  obliged  to  pay  for,  together  with  the 
gra^s-seeds,  and  to  pay  for  the  tillage  and  half 
tillage  of  those  crops  and  on  the  turnips,  and 
for  all  the  manure  laid  upon  the  lands,  or  about 
"»e  premises;  the  incomer  who  enters  at  Can- 
^Uemas  has  two  and  a  half  year's  manure,  and 
one  and  a  half  year's  tillage  to  pay  for.  In  the 
East  Riding,  the  outgoer  sows  the  wheat  crop 
and  the  spring  corn,  until  Lady-day»  and  takes 
^hat  he  sows  as  an  offgoing  crop  aloijg  with 
the  wheat,  paying  no  rent  aSter  Lady-day :  he 
njust  thrash  them,  however,  on  the  premises, 
ifid  leave  the  manure.  An  incomer  has  here 
osly  to  pay  for  seeds.  (Kennedy  and  Cfrainger 
«« Ttnanof  of  Land.)    See  Appraimeme^t. 

CUT.  In  farriery,  a  hurt  or  clean  wound 
"^e  with  any  sharp-cutting  instrument  The 
jay  of  treating  such  an  accident  is  to  bring 
'ft«  two  incised  surfaces  together,  and  bind 
*«a  np,  if  possible,  with  a  little  lint  or  tow, ; 
^•'•hom  any  balsams  or  spirituous  applications . 
^10?  used. 

*^1T-W0RM.  In  almost  every  section  of 
'^e  I Qited  States,  great  complaints  are  annu- 
*^r  made  of  green  crops  destroyed  or  injured, 
^'^re  or  less,  by  what  is  popularly  termed  the 
CBtjWorm.  The  young  Indian  corn  is  an  espe- 
cal  sQfferer;  but  several  other  plants  having 
tender  stems,  such  as  beans  and  cabbages,  are 
"aMe  to  be  cut  off  near  the  ground,  or  just  be- 
neath (he  surface,  when  beginning  to  grow. 
As  all  such  j^ischief  is  ascribed  to  the  cut^corm^ 
itrfaightbe  mferred  that  an  insect  thus  spoken 


[  of  in  the  singular  number  would  be  well 
known.  And  yet  the  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
i  ject  of  its  identity,  or  how  many  species  there 
!  may  exist,  are  va,rious  and  conflicting.  After 
j  a  toilsome  search  througK  many  of  the  American 
agricultural  publications.  Dr.  Harris  says  he 
;  became  convinced  that  these  insects  and  their 
,  history  are  not  yet  well  known  to  some  of  the 
very  persons  who  have  suffered  from  their  de- 
predations. Various  cut-worms,  or  more  pro- 
perly subterranean  caterpillars,  wire- worms,  or 
'  Itdif  grub-worms  or  the  young  of  May-bceiles, 
and  even  spindle  or  bud-worms,  or  the  young 
of  a  species  of  moth  called  com  Gortynct^  are 
often  confounded  together  or  mistaken  for  each 
other;  sometimes  their  names  are  interchanged, 
and  sometimes  the  same  name  is  given  to  each 
and  all  of  these  diffeVent  animals.  Hence,  the 
remedies  that  are  successful  in  some  instances 
are  entirely  useless  in  others.  **  The  name  of 
cut-worm,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "seems  originally 
to  have  been  given  to  certain  caterpillars  that  live 
in  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  plants,  but  come 
up  in  the  night,  and  cut  off  and  devour  the 
tender  stems  and  lower  leaves  of  young  cab- 
bages, beans,  com,  and  other  herbaceous 
plants.  These  subterranean  caterpillars  are 
finally  transformed  to  moths  belonging  to  a 
group  which  may  be  called  agrotidians  {Agjv- 
tidid(K)j  from  a  word  signifying  rustic,  or  per- 
taining to  the  fields.  Some  of  these  rustic 
moths  fly  by  day,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
fields,  especially  in  the  autumn,  sucking  the 
honey  of  flowers ;  others  are  on  the  wing  only 
at  night,  and  during  the  day  lie  concealed  in 
chinks  of  walls  and  other  dark  places.  Their 
wings  are  nearly  horizontal  when  closed,  the 
upper  pair  completely  covering  the  lower 
wings,  and  often  overlapping  a  little  on  their 
inner  edges,  thus  favouring  these  insects  in 
their  attempts  to  obtain  shelter  and  conceal- 
ment. The  thorax  is  slightly  convex,  but 
smooth  or  not  crested.  The  antennas  of  the 
males  are  generally  beset  with  two  rows  of 
short  points,  like  fine  teeth,  on  the  under-side, 
nearly  to  the  tips.  The  fore-legs  are  often 
quite  spiny.  Most  of  these  moths  come  forth 
in  July  and  August,  and  soon  afterwards  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  ground,  in  ploughed  fields, 
gardens,  and  meadows.  In  Europe  it  is  found 
that  the  eggs  are  hatched  early  in  the  autumn, 
at  which  time  the  little  subterranean  caterpil 
lars  live  chiefly  on  the  roots  and  tender  sprouts 
of  herbaceous  plants.  On  the  approach  of 
winter  they  descend  deeper  into  the  ground, 
and,  curling  themselves  up,  remain  in  a  torpid 
state  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  ascend 
towards  the  surface,  and  renew  their  devasta- 
tions. The  caterpillars  of  the  Agrotidians  are 
smooth,  shining,  naked,  and  dark-coloured, 
with  longitudinal  pale  and  blackish  stripes, 
and  a  few  black  dots  on  each  ring ;  some  of 
them  also  have  a  shining,  homy,  black  spot  on 
the  top  of  the  first  ring.  They  are  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  tapering  a  little  at  each  end,  rather 
thick  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  sixteen  legs.  They  are  changed  to 
chrysalids  in  the  ground,  without  previously 
making  silken  cocoons.  The  most  destructive 
kinds  in  Europe  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  com 
rustic  or  winter  dart-moth  CAfrrotu  segetwn),  the 
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wheat  dart-moth  (JgroHi  tritiei),  the  eagle-moth 
(jSgrotis  aquiHna)t  and  the  turf  rustic  or  antler- 
moth  {Charaas  graminis).  The  first  two  attack 
both  the  roots  and  leaves  of  winter  wheat ;  the 
secoDd  also  destroys  buckwheat;  and  it  is 
stated  that  sixty  bushels  of  mould,  taken  from 
a  field  where  they  prevailed,  contained  twenty- 
three  bushels  of  the  caterpillars ;  those  of  the 
eagle-moth  occasionally  prove  very  destructive 
in  vineyards  ;  and  the  caterpillars  of  the 
antler-moth  are  notorious  for  their  devastations 
in  meadows,  and  particularly  in  mountain 
pastures. 

**  The  habits  of  our  Cut-worms  appear  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  European 
Agrotidians.  It  is  chiefly  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July  that  they  are  found  to  be  most 
destructive.  Whole  corn*fields  are  sometimes 
laid  waste  by  them.  Cabbage-plants,  till  they 
are  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  are  very  apt 
to  be  cut  ofl*  and  destroyed  by  them.  Potato- 
vines,  beans,  beets,  and  various  other  culinary 
plants  suffer  in  the  same  way.  The  products 
of  our  flower-gardens  are  not  spared ;  asters, 
balsams,  pinks,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
flowers  are  ofVen  shorn  of  their  leaves  and  o( 
their  central  buds,  by  these  concealed  spoilers. 
Several  years  ago  I  procured  a  considerable 
number  of  cut-worms  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  Some  of  them  were  dug  up  among 
cabbage-plants,  some  from  potato-hills,  and 
others  from  the  corn-fields  and  the  flower-gar- 
den. Thoagh  varying  in  length  from  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  to  two  inches,  they  were  fully 
grown,  and  buried  themselves  immediately  in 
the  earth  with  which  they  were  supplied. 
They  were  all  thick,  greasy-looking  caterpil- 
lars, of  a  dark  ashen  gray  colour ;  but  I 
neglected  at  first  to  examine  them  carefully  in 
order  to  see  if  they  were  marked  exactly  alike. 
Some  of  the  last  found  were  observed  to  have 
one  or  two  blackish  stripes  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  and  a  pale  stripe  on  the  back,  with  four 
little  black  dots  on  each  ring.  The  head  was 
also  blackish.  They  were  soon  changed  to 
chrysalids,  of  a  shining  mahogany-brown  co- 
lour ;  and  between  the  20th  of  July  and  the 
15th  of  August  they  came  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  moth  state.  Much  to  my  surprise,  how- 
ever, these  cut-worms  produced  five  different 
species  of  moths ;  and,  when  it  was  too  late,  I 
regretted  that  they  had  not  been  more  carefully 
examined,  and  compared  together  before  their 
transformation.** 

The  largest  of  these  moths  expanded  its 
wings  more  than  two  inches,  and  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  one  called  in  Europe  the  dark 
sword  rustic  {Jgrotit  suffusa).  Dr.  Harris 
named  the  American  moth  fhe  lance  rustic, 
(Jgrotia  tell/era),  and  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  it 

"The  fore-wings  are  light  brown,  shaded  with 
dark  brown  along  the  outer  thick  edge,  and  in 
the  middle  also  in  the  female ;  these  wings  are 
divided  into  three  nearly  equal  parts  by  two 
transverse  bands,  each  composed  o^  two  wavy 
dark  brown  lines;  in  the  middle  space  are 
situated  the  two  ordinary  spots,  together  with  a 
third  oval  spot,  which  touches  the  anterior 
band;  these  spots  are  encircled  with  dark 
brown,  and  the  kidney-spot  bears  a  dark  brown 
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lance-shaped  mark  on  its  hinder  part;  the 
hindmost  third  of  the  wing  is  crossed  by  a 
broad  pale  band,  and  is  ornamented  by  a  oar- 
row  wavy  or  festooned  line,  and  several  small 
blackish  spots  near  the  margin.  The  hind- 
wings  are  pearly  white,  and  semi-transparent, 
shaded  behind,  and  veined  with  dusky  brown. 
The  thorax  is  brown  or  gray-brown,  with  the 
edge  of  the  collar  blackish.  The  abdomen  is 
gray.  The  wings  expand  two  inches  or  more." 
{Harrul's  Treati»e  on  Instctt.) 

Two  other  species  resemble  the  one  jnst  de- 
scribed, and  are  counterparts  of  European 
species.  The  fourth  is  the  smallest  of  the  five, 
expanding  its  wings  an  inch  and  a  qnarter. 
The  fore-wings  are  dark  ash-coloured,  exhibit- 
ing very  faint  traces  of  the  transverse  wary 
lines  or  bands  more  or  less  distinctly  visible 
on  the  other  species.  The  two  ordinary  spots 
are  large  and  pale,  and  alternate,  with  a  triao- 
gular  and  a  square  deep  black  spot.  The  hind- 
wings  are  brownish-gray  in  the  middle,  and 
blackish  behind.  Dr.  Harris  calls  this  last  the 
checkered  rustic  {Jgrotit  tesselala). 

The  fifth  species  answered  very  well  to  the 
description  of  the  American  cabbage  cul-icom, 
described  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Brace,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  SilUman's  *<  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence," and  somewhat  resembles  Dr.  Boisdoral's 
figures  of  a  European  moth  called  jigrotislaitnt. 
The  fore-wings  are  of  a  dark  ashen  coloni, 
with  a  lustre  like  satin ;  they  are  crossed  by 
four  narrow,  wavy  whitish  bands,  edged  on 
each  side  with  black.     There  is  a  transverse 
row  of  white  dots,  followed  by  a  row  of  black, 
arrow-shaped    spots,  between   the  third  atd 
fourth  bands,  and  three  white  dots  on  ihe  outer 
edge    near  the   tip;   the  ordinary  spots  are 
edged  with  black  and  white.    The  hind-wip?s 
are  light    brownish-gray,  almost  of  a  dirty 
white  in  the  middle.   The  head  and  thorax  are 
chinchilli-gray,  and  the  abdomen  is  colonred 
like  the  hind-wings.    The  wings  expand  from 
one   inch  and   five-eighths   to  one  inch  and 
three-quarters.     This  kind  of  moth  is  very 
common  between  the  10th  of  July  and  the  mid- 
dle of  August.    Like  all  the  foregoing  species, 
it  flies  only  at  night    According  to  Mr.  Brace, 
this  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  beginning  o( 
autumn,  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  near  the 
ground ;  the  eggs  are  hatched  early  in  May ; 
the    cut-worms    continue    their  depredations 
about  four  weeks,  then  cast  their  skin  and  be- 
come pupsB  or  chrysalids  in  the  earth,  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  the 
pupa  state  lasts  four  weeks,  and  the  moth 
comes  out  about  the  middle  of  July ;  it  con- 
ceals itself  in  the  crevices  of  buildings  and 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  and  is  never  seen 
during  the  day;    about  sunset  it  leaves  its 
hiding-place,  is  constantly  on  the  wing,  is  very 
troublesome  about  the  candles  in  houses,  flies 
rapidly,  and  is  not  easily  taken.    From  what 
is  known  respecting  the  history  of  the  other 
kinds  of  Jgrotis,  and  from  the  size  that  the 
cabbage  cut-worms  are  found  to  have  attained 
in  May,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  tbey  must  gen^ 
rally  be  hatched  in  the  previous  autumn,  and 
that,  after  feeding  a  while  on  such  food  as  they 
can  find  immediately  under  the  surface  of  th? 
soil,  they  descend  deeper  into  thS^  ground  an' 
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reoain  curled  up,  in  little  cayities  which  each 
one  makes  for  itself  la  the  earth,  till  the  follow- 
in?  spring." 

Such  are  the  descriptioDs  given  by  the  nato- 
nibstsofthe  cut-worms  and  their  moths  found 
ia  the  Eastern  States.  We  wish  it  was  in  our 
j»irer  to  famish  as  much  accurate  information 
apoQ  the  subject  of  the  cut- worms  found  in  the 
other  portions  .of  the  United  States,  provided 
anr  essential  differences  exist  The  deficiency, 
so  far  as  a  portion  of  the  Middle  States  is  in- 
terested, has  been  supplied  in  a  ^eat  measure 
through  the  researches  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Melsheimer, 
of  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  who,  in  a 
coomanication  made  to  Dr.  Harris,  gives  the 
foJloviog  information. 

"There  are  several  species  of  wfgrofu,  the 
ianrs  of  which  are  injurious  to  culinary  plams; 
hot  the  chief  culprit  with  us  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  destructive  to  young  maize. 
The  com  cat-worms  make  their  appearance  in 
freat  nambers  at  irregular  periods,  and  confine 
ihemseWes  in  their  devastations  to  no  particu- 
lar vegetables,  all  that  are  succulent  being 
relished  by  these  indiscriminate  devourers; 
but,  if  their  choice  is  not  limited,  they  prefer 
maize  planu*,  when  not  more  than  a  few  inches 
abore  the  earth,  early-sown  buckwheat,  young 
pompkin-pJanls,  young  beans,  cabbage-plants, 
and  many  other  field  and  garden  vegetables." 
**  When  first  disclosed  from  the  eggs  they  sub- 
sist on  the  various  grasses.  They  descend  in 
ine  groand  on  the  approach  of  severe  frosts, 
and  reappear  in  the  spring  about  half-grown. 
They  seek  their  food  in  the  night  or  in  cloudy 
weather,  and  retire  before  sunrise  into  the 
ground,  or  beneath  stones  or  any  substance 
which  can  shelter  them  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun;  here  they  remain  coiled  up  during  the 
dar,  except  while  devouring  the  food  which 
they  generally  drag  into  their  places  of  con- 
cealmcnL  Their  transformation  to  pupae  oc- 
curs at  different  periods,  sometimes  earlier 
sometimes  later,  according  to  the  forwardness 
of  the  season,  but  usually  not  much  later  than 
[he  middle  of  July."  «  The  moths,  as  well  as  the 
anre,  vary  much  in  the  depth  of  their  colour, 
from  a  pale  ash  to  a  deep  or  obscure  brown. 
The  ordinary  spots  of  the  upper  wings  of  the 
ooth  are  always  connected  by  a  blackish  line; 
where  the. colour  is  of  the  deepest  shade  these 
«p<^  are  scarcely  visible,  but  when  the  colour 
il!*u  ^^  *«y  are  very  obvious."  This  moth, 
w.  Harris  informs  us,  is  very  abundant  in  the 
•;*^J2n|land  States,  from  the  middle  of  June 
«i"  the  middle  or  end  of  August  The  fore- 
*»gs  are  generally  of  a  dark  ash-colour,  with 
only  a  fery  faint  trace  of  the  double  transverse 
^^y  bands  that  are  found  in  most  species  of 
Jmiu.  Xhcsg  cjcpand  one  inch  and  three- 
'^^^w-  When  shut  they  overlap  and  cover 
^  back  so  flaUy  and  closely  as  to  allow  the 
ama  to  creep  into  very  narrow  chinks  and  cre- 
T*^  I^nnng  the  day  they  lie  hidden  undet 
®«  bait  of  trees,  in  the  chinks  of  fences,  and 
JJ«  nnderthc  loose  clapboards  of  buildings. 

°«n  the  blinds  of  houses  are  opened  in  the 
»<^niing,  a  Uttlc  swarm  of  these  insects  which, 
pn  the  arrival  of  day,  had  crept  behind  them 
™J^'^**lment,  is  sometimes  exposed,  and 
suddenly  roused  from  their  beginning  slumbers. 


This  kind  of  moth,  Dr.  Harris  says,  has  thi 
form  and  general  appearance  of  some  species 
of  the  genus  ParophUa,  He  has  named  it  the 
clandestine  owlet-ntotk. 

The  fact  of  the  identity  established  by  na- 
turalists between  this  moth  as  found  in  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania,  affords  strong 
reason  to  infer  that  the  same  species  of  cut- 
worms are  to  be  met  with  over  most,  if  not  all, 
portions  of  the  United  States. 
•  Having  thus  described  these  insects  under 
their  various  forms  of  destructive  larvae  or  cap 
terpillars.  winged  moths  into  which  these  are 
converted,  and  mentioned  their  times  and  sea- 
sons of  coming,  going,  and  changing,  so  far  at 
least  as  naturalists  have  traced  these  out, — ^we 
shall  proceed  to  notice  the  remedies  which 
have  been  tried  and  proposed  to  destroy  them, 
or  prevent  their  ravages. 

Among  the  various  means  resorted  to  for  the 
protection  of  Indian  corn  and  other  plants,  is 
the  soaking  of  the  seed  in  copperas  or  other 
poisonous  solution  previous  to  planting  or 
sowing.  Rolling  the  seed  in  quick-lime,  or 
unleached  ashes,  has  also  been  recommended. 
Any  one  of  these  remedies  may  have  some  ef- 
fect in  protecting  the  seed  against  mre^womu 
(lull)  which  only  attack  the  grain  or  its  root, 
but  cannot  answer  against  cut-worms  which 
do  not  eat  the  seed  or  root,  but  prey  upon  the 
sprouts  and  young  stalks.*  They  may,  how- 
ever, as  Dr.  Harris  observes,  be  of  some  bene- 
fit by  stimulating  the  young  plant  and  pro* 
moting  its  more  rapid  growth,  by  which  it  will 
be  sooner  placed  beyond  danger  from  the  at- 
tacks of  cut-worms.  Fall-ploughing  of  sward- 
lands,  which  are  intended  to  be  sown  with 
wheat  or  planted  with  com  the  following  year, 
will  turn  up  and  expose  the  insects  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winter,  whereby  many  of  them 
will  be  killed.  Some  will  be  destroyed  at  the 
lime  by  birds.  This  remedy,  however,  may  be 
objectionable  in  stiff  clay  soils,  which  would 
become  very  much  packed  or  baked  during 
the  winter. 

Among  other  remedies,  one  proposed  by  Mr. 
Park  Shee  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania, 
is  said  to  be  a  simple  and  expeditious  .mode  of 
destroying  cut-worms.  A  pair  of  old  wheels 
are  to  be  fitted  with  projections  like  the  cogs 
of  a  spur-wheel  in  a  mill,  which  must  be  so 
formed  as  to  make  holes  in  the  earth  during 
the  turning  of  the  wheel,  four  inches  deep. 
The  smooth  track  which  the  wheels  make  on 
the  soft  ground,  induces  the  worm  in  its  noc- 
turnal wanderings,  to  follow  on  till  it  tumbles 
into  the  pit.  It  cannot  climb  out,  and  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  hot  sun. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  at  present  known. 
Dr.  Harris  thinks,  consists  in  turning  a  suffi- 
cient force  into  the  fields  infested,  to  scratch 
up  and  destroy  the  worms  by  hand.  This 
may  require  several  days,  but  will  generally  be 
successful  in  securing  the  crop,  when  replant- 
ing is  performed  at  the  same  time.  Estimates 
of  the  cost  of  labour  and  time  thus  expended, 


*  In  reirard  to  wlre-wornw,  care  m«itt  be  taken  not  to 
confound  tbe-AmericRn  inaecta  whh  thoB«  bemrinf  a 
similar  name  in  England.  See  Spbimo-Bbbtlu,  under 
the  bead  of  Bbbtls,  p.  174. 
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show  that  the  farmer  is  a  great  gainer  by  the 
outlay. 

Mr.  Deane  once  prevented  the  depredations 
of  cat-worms  in  his  garden  by  manuring  the 
soil  with  sea-mud.  The  plants  generally  es- 
caped, although  every  one  was  cut  off  in  a 
spot  of  ground  contiguous.  He  acknowledges, 
however,  that  the  most  effectual  remedy,  even 
in  field  culture,  is  to  go  round  every  morning 
and  open  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  plant, 
where,  if  present,  the  worm  will  be  found  at 
the  root,  within  four  inches  of  the  surface. 
Mr.  Preston  of  Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
tected his  cabbage-plants  by  wrapping  a  hickory 
or  walnut  leaf  around  the  stem  between  the 
root  and  leaves  before  planting.  A  piece  of 
rag  would  answer  equally  well ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  remove  any  such  bandage  when 
the  plant  has  attained  a  size  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  worms.  Paper  has  been  successfully 
used  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Fiske  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Salt  is  known  to  be  highly  obnoxious  to 
naked  worms  and  caterpillars.  Some  farmers 
have  found  great  protection  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  these  by  mixing  salt  with  the  manure 
put  upon  the  ground  as  mentioned  by  Mf. 
Colman  in  his  "  Third  Report,"  where,  how- 
ever, no  definite  proportion  is  stated.  Some 
Pennsylvania  farmers  place  the  greatest  reli- 
ance in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  salt,  ashes, 
and  plaster  of  Paris,  about  a  gill  of  which  mix- 
tare  is  applied  on  each  com  hill.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  on  alternate  rows  which 
were  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  worms,  whilst 
tbe  rows  to  which  no  application  was  made 
suffered  greatly.  The  plaster  might  probably 
be  dispensed  with. 

Dr.  Harris,  describes  another  naked  caterpil- 
lar which  is  often  found  to  be  injurious  to  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  spinach,  beets,  and  other 
garden  vegetables  with  succulent  leaves.  It 
does  not  conceal  itself  in  the  ground,  but  lives 
exposed  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants  which  it 
devours.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  with 
three,  broad,  longitudinal,  yellow  stripes,  one 
on  each  side,  and  the  third  on  the  top  of  the 
back ;  and  the  head  and  feet  are  tawny.  Dr. 
Melsheimer  calls  it  the  zebra-caterpillar,  on 
account  of  its  stripes.  It  comes  to  its  full  size 
in  Massachusetts  in  September,  and  then  mea- 
sures about  two  inches  in  length.  Early  in  Oc- 
tober it  leaves  off  eating,  goes  into  the  ground, 
changes  to  a  shining  brown  chrysalis,  and  is 
transformed  to  a  moth  about  the  first  of  June. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  two  broods  of  this 
kind  of  caterpillar  every  summer,  in  some,  if 
not  all,  parts  of  this  country;  for  Dr.  Mel- 
sheimer says  that  it  appears  in  Pennsylvania  in 
June,  goes  into  the  ground  and  is  changed  to  a 
chrysalis  towards  the  end  of  June  or  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  and  comes  forth  in  the  moth 
state  near  the  end  of  August.  The  moth  may 
be  called  Mamestra  picta,  the  painted  Mamestra, 
in  allusion  both  to  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  ca- 
terpillar, and  to  the  softly  blended  shades  of 
dark  and  light  brown  with  which  the  fore- 
wings  of  the  moth  are  coloured.  It  is  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  shaded  with  purple  brown ; 
the  ordinary  spots  on  the  fore-wings,  with  a 
tiiird  oval  spot  behind  the  round  one,  are  edged 
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with  gray;  and  there  is  a  transverse  zigzag 
gray  line,  forming  a  distinct  W  in  the  middle, . 
near  the  outer  hind  margin.  The  hindrwings 
are  white,  and  faintly  edged  with  brown  around 
the  tip.  It  is  evident  that  this  insect  cannot  be 
included  in  either  of  the  foregoing  groups  of 
the  owlet-moths.  It  belongs  to  a  ^tioct  fa- 
mily, which  may  be  called  Mamettratfat  or 
Mamestrians.  The  caterpillars  in  this  group 
are  generally  distinguished  by  their  bright  co- 
lours ;  they  live  more  or  less  exposed  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  transform  in  the  ground. 
The  moths  fly  by  night  only ;  most  of  them 
have  the  thorax  slightly  crested ;  and  they  are 
easily  known  by  the  zigzag  line,  near  the  outer 
hind  margin  of  the  ibre-wings,  forming  a  W  or 
M  in  the  middle. 

As  the  caterpillar  of  the  painted  Mamestn 
does  not  seek  concealment,  it  may  easily  be 
found,  and  destroyed  by  hand."  {Harm.) 
See  Gbubs,  Wibb-Wobms,  Sfi^tdlb  or  Bub 

WoilMS, 

CUTTING.  When  a  horse  cuts  or  wounds 
one  leg  with  the  opposite  foot.  The  best  re- 
medy is  to  put  on  the  catting  foot  a  shoe  of 
even  thickness  from  heel  to  toe,  not  projecting 
in  the  slightest  degree  beyond  the  cnisp,  and 
the  crusp  itself  to  be  rasped  a  little  at  tbe 
quarters.  This  shoe  should  only  have  one  nail 
on  the  inside,  and  that  almost  close  to  the 
toe.  {Lib,  Ute/ul  Know,,  Thb  Hobbb,  pp.  S52. 
341.) 

CYDER.    See  Cidbb. 

CYNOSURUS.  The  do^s  taU  gnws,  from 
xowv,  a  dog,  and  cu^  a  tail.  There  are  three 
commonly  known  varieties  of  this  grass  in 
England,  and  two  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  which  was  found  by  Mr.Nuttall  in  the  plains 
of  Missouri.  Very  little  value  is  attached  to 
this  grass  by  the  American  farmer. 

Cynosturus  crUtattu,  Crested  dog*s  tail  grass. 
PI.  6,/.  This  is  an  excellent  sheep  grass.  Sin- 
clair found  the  produce  per  acre,  from  a  brown 
loam  with  manure,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  to 
be  6126  lbs.,  containing  nutritive  matter  406 
lbs.  He  says  of  it,  "  In  all  the  most  celebrated 
pastures,  which  I  have  examined,  it  constituted 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  produce."  ^ 

Cymmtrus  crucaformu.  Linear-spiked  dog's 
tail  grass,  flourishes  best  on  a  rich  deep  loam; 
next  best  on  a  clayey  loam;  in  which  soil 
Sinclair  obtained  of  this  grass,  when  in  flower, 
6806  lbs.  per  acre,  containing  nutritive  matter 
365  lbs. 

Cynosurui  eckinaiiu.  Rough  dog's  tail  gras^. 
It  is  a  scarce,  and  an  inferior  grass.  When  in  • 
bloom,  it  yielded  Sinclair  per  acre  from  a 
sandy  loam  5445  lbs.,  containing  of  nutritive 
matter  191  lbs.  {PaxtOfCt  Bot,  Did,;  Sinctair't 
Hort,  Gram,  Wbb,) 

CYPERUS  {Cyprw-grass),  This  is  a  natu- 
ral order,  embracing  some  of  the  sedge  tribe 
somewhat  allied  to  grasses.  The  stems  are 
either  solid  or  filled  with  a  spongy  pith>like 
substance,  generally  without  joints,  or  notices, 
tapering,  cylindric,  or  angular  (often  triang^u- 
lar),  and  the  iheath*  of  the  Uave$  which  em- 
brace the  stem  are  not  slit,  but  entire-  Thf 
roots  of  some  species  of  Cjrperusses  possess 
an  aromatic  odour,  especially  those  of  the  C. 
Umgtis,    A  few  others  produce  tubers  said  tc 
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be  escolent.    From  the  integuments  of  the  C. ' 
pap^nu  of  Egypt,  the  ancients  first  obtained  a 
cooveniem  substitute  for  skins  to  write  upon,  ^ 
3fld  the  paper  since  invented  still  retains  the 
name  of  paper,  derived  from  Papyrus.  I 

Although  the  genus  Cypenu  appears  to  be 
Tidely  dispersed  over  the  wQrld,  North  Ame- ! 
rica  aDd  the  West  Indies  possess  far  the  larg- 
est proportion.  About  twenty-five  or  thirty 
species  are  found  in  thh  United  States.  (Nut' 
tdts  Genera.) 

CYPERUS^RASS,  MILLET  {ScirpuB  tyU 
totinti).    The  wood  clnbrush.    See  Scihpub. 

CVPERUS,  SWEET,  or  ENGLISH  GA- 
LINGALE  (Cypenu  hngui).  This  is  a  wild 
perennial  plant,  growing,  but  not  common,  in 
marshes  and  moist  places,  two  or  three  feet 
high.  Its  stalk  is  green  and  leafless,  except 
tvo  or  three  small  leaves  at  the  top  from 
Thich  the  tufts  of  flowers  rise.  The  root 
leares  are  a  foot  long,  narrow,  grassy,  and 
bright  green.  The  flowers  are  brown.  The 
root  15  long,  moderately  creeping,  highly  aro- 
matic, and  astringent  There  is  a  smaller 
species,  the  brown  cyperus  (C.  futcw),  which 
is  an  annual,  and  grows  much  smaller,  not 
reaching  to  above  six  ^ncheji  high ;  root  of 
many  simple  fibres.  {SmUh*s  Eng.  Flor.  voL  i. 
p.  53.) 

CYPRESS  TREE  (Cupratus  sempervinns). 
A  hardy  shmb,  native  of  the  Levant ;  growing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  which  throws 
ont  yellow  blossoms  in  May.  Its  wood  is  red, 
Ten-  hard,  and  sweet-scented.  It  likes  a  good 
soil.  It  is  the  symbol  of  sorrow  all  over 
Europe,  in  the  East,  and  even  in  China.  Its 
wood,  from  being  sonorous,  is  used  for  harps, 
▼iolins,  and  other  musical  instruments. 
Worms  never  attack  it  (PkiUip*s  Shrub,  vol. 
i.  p.  188;  M'CvllodCt  Com,  Diet,) 

CY  PRESSES.  The  researches  of  botanists, 
says  MichanX,  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
only  seven  species  of  cypresses,  of  which  two 
are  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  namely, 
the  Cypntstu  duticha,  called,  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  Bald  Cyprets,  Black  Cypress, 
and  Wkiu  Cypress,  the  last  popular  names 
being  applied  in  the  Carolinas.  The  second 
species  of  American  cedar  is  called  by  bota- 
nj5ts.  Cvpressus  thyoides^  and  popularly  the 
Wkiit  Cedar,  Both  are  highly  important  trees, 
for  the  many  useful  purposes  to  which  their 
wood  is^pplied. 

Michaax  says  of  the  black  or  bald  cypress, 
thai  Uie  banks  of  Indian  river  in  the  southern 
pan  of  the  state  of  Delaware  may  be  assumed 
»s  i'.s  northern  limiu  In  proceeding  south- 
^^rd  fr.)m  this  point  it  becomes  constantly 
more  abondant  in  8wan\ps;  but  in.  Maryland 
and  Vij^inia,  is  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
«a,  where  the  winter  is  milder.  Beyond  Nor- 
folk. Its  limits  correspond  exactly  with  those 
of  th«  Pine  Barrens,  and  in  the  Carolinas  and 
•^f^ia  it  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  swamps 
Jfhich  border  the  rivers  after  they  have  passed 
from  among  the  mountains  and  entered  the 
low  lands. 

Tb?  Mississippi  from  its  mouth  to  the  river 
Arkansas,  a  distance  of  more  thaji  six  hun- 
dred miles,  following  the  windings,  is  bordered 
bv  narshes,  which,  at  the  annual  overflowing 
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of  this  mighty  stream,  form  a  vast  expanse  of 
waters.  In  Louisiana,  those  parts  of  the 
marshes  where  the  cypress  grows  almost 
alone  are  called  Cyprieres,  cypress  swamps, 
and  they  sometimes  occupy  thousands  of 
acres. 

In  the  deep,  miry  soil  of  the  swamps  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  bald  cypress  attains  its 
utmost  developeotient,  rising  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  a 
circumference  of  twenty-five  and  even  forty 
feet,  at  the  conical  base,  which,  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  is  always  three  or  four  times  as 
large  as  the  continued  diameter  of  the  trunk. 
On  this  account,  in  felling  them  the  negroes 
are  obliged  to  raise  themselves  upon  scaffolds 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  base  is 
generally  hollow  for  three-quarters  of  its  bulk. 
The  summit  is  not  pyramidal  like  that  of 
spruces,  but  is  widely  spread  and  even  depress- 
ed or  drooping  upon  old  trees.  The  folia^ 
is  open,  light,  and  of  a  fresh  Bfxd  agreeable 
tint,  the  le^ets  being  small  and  fine.  In  au< 
tumn  they  change  from  a  light  green  to  a  dull 
red,  and  are  shed  soon  after.  Boiled  during 
three  hours  in  water,  they  aflbrd  a  fine,  durable 
cinnamon  colour.  To  bunches  of  very  minute 
flowers,  succeed  cones  about  the  size  of  the 
thumb,  roundish  and  uneven  on  the  surface, 
filled  with  irregular  seeds  containing  cylindri- 
cal kernels.  The  seeds  retain  their  productive 
virtue  for  two  years.   , 

The  stocks  which  grow  in  places  where  for 
half  the  year  they  are  surrounded  with  three 
or  four  feet  of  water,  have  the  bark  lighter 
coloured  than  trees  not  so  much  exposed  to 
water.  Hence  they  are  called  White  Cypresses, 
whilst  those  less  exposed  to  water,  and  having 
browner  bark,  and  heavier,  more  resinous,  and 
darker  wood,  are  named  Bku^k  Cypresses,  When 
destined  to  be  employed  in  the  arts,  both  kinds 
should  be  felled  in  winter,  and  kept  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  for  the  wood  to  become*  perfectly  • 
dry.  The  wood  of  the  cypress  is  far  more 
durable  than  that  of  the  pine,  and  is  especially 
useful  for  making  shingles  to  cover  buildings 
of  all  kinds.  Cedar  rails  for  post  and  rail* 
fences  are  also  in  great  demand  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  States  where  the  oak  and 
chestnut  trees  have  become  scarce.  A  large 
trade  in  cedar  shingles  is  carried  on  between 
the  southern  parts  of  Norfolk,  Wilmington, ^c, 
with  the  West  Indies. 

It  would  be  unavailing,  says  Michaux,  to  re- 
commend the  preservation  and  multiplication 
of  the  cypress  in  the  maritime  districts  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  though  for  an  extent 
of  more  than  nine  hundred  miles  they  have 
neither  stone  nor  slate  for  building;  it  becomes 
^daily  more  profitable  for  the  increasing  popu- 
lation to  convert  the  marshes  into  rice-grounds, 
which-  aflbrd  a  snre  subsistence  to  the  inhabit- 
ants and  swell  the  mass  of  exported  produce. 
Instead  of  wood,  the  houses  will  be  constructed 
of  brick,  which  is  already  beginning  to  be 
done,  and  covered  with  slate  imported  from  the 
Northern  States  or  from  Europe.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  in  less  than  two  centuries,  the 
cypress  will  disappear  from  the  Southern 
States. 

The  While  Cedar   (Cypressus  thyoides)  is  one 
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of  the  most  interestiDg  trees  in  the  United ; 
States  for  the  varied  utility  of  its  wood.  It 
grows  only  in  wet  grounds.  In  New  Jersey,  | 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  it  nearly  fills  the  ex- 
tensive marshes  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  salt 
meadows,  and  are  exposed  in  high  tides  to  be 
overflown  by  the  sea.  Farther  south,  it  is 
mingled  with  the  cypress,  by  which  it  is  at 
length  entirely  supplanted.  The  white  cedar 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  fdr  the  white  cypress,  a 
variety  of  the  bald  cypress.  In  lower  Jersey 
und  Maryland,  the  swamps  in  which  the  white 
cedar  grows,  are  only  accessible  during  the 
dryest  periods  of  summer,  and  whilst  frozen 
in  winter.  The  trees  stand  so  thick  in  these 
swamps  that  the  light  can  hardly  peiftetrate  the 
foliage.  The  white  cedar  grows  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  high,  and  rarely  more  than  three 
feet  in  diameter,  unless  perhaps  in  the  Grtat 
Ditmal  Swamp,  near  Norfiilk,  where  it  flou- 
rishes in  company  with  the  bald  or  black  cy- 
press. Whe(L  the  white  cedars  are  close  and 
compressed,  the  straight  and  perpendicular 
trunks  are  free  from  branches  to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet.  They  are  observed  to  choose 
the  centre  of  the  swamps,  and  the  cypresses 
the  outside. 

The  foliage  is  evergreen,  each  leaf  consisting 
of  a  little  branch  numerously  subdivided,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  scarcely  visible,  produce 
very  small  rough  cones  of  a  greenish  tint, 
which  changes  to  bluish  towards  the  fall, 
when  they  open  to  release  the  fine  seeds. 

The  wood  is  light,  so  A,  fine-grained,  and 
easily  worked.  When  perfectly  seasoned  and 
exposed  some  time  to  the  light,  it  is  of  a  rosy 
hue.  It  preserves  its  aromatic  odour  for  a 
very  long  time,  when  kept  dry,  and  resists  the 
destructive  tendencies  of  alternate  moisture 
and  dryness  Idnger  than  any  other  wood,  for 
which  quality  shingles  made  of  it  are  prefer- 
red in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  those  of 
the  bald  cypress.  In  the  first  named  city  they 
are  generally  called  juniper  shingles.  They 
will  last  on  a  roof  for  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years.  The  great  domestic  consumption  and 
exportation  has  raised  the  price  of  cypress 
shingles  from  four  and  five  dollars  per  thousand 
in  1808,  to  thirty  or  forty  dollars  per  thousand 
in  1842.  Swamps  producing  white  cedar,  so 
useful  for  fence  timber  and  other  important 
purposes,  constitute  a  valuable  species  of  pro- 
perly.    (Michaux.) 


D 

DACTYLIS.  A  genus  of  grasses  which, 
with  one  exception,  are  of  but  little  value  for 
cultivation,    see  Cock's-foot  Ouass. 

DAIRY.  The  place  where  milk  is  kept,  and 
butter  and  cheese  prepared  and  preserved. 
The  proper  construction  and  management  of 
a  dairy  are  questions  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  farmer.  It  should  be  situated,  if 
possible,  on  a  dry  porous  soil.  The  room 
should  be  made  of  brick  or  stone,  with  a  floor 
of  the  same  materials,  for  the  sake  of  its  being 
more  readily  and  frequently  washed  with  cold 
v^ter,  not  only  on  the  score  of  cleanliness,  but 
that  the  temperature  of  the  place  may  in  sum- 
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mer  be  kept  down  to  the  most  advanlageons 
degree.  And  to  this  end,  the  dairy  is  com- 
monly placed  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
house,  where  it  may  be  readily  shaded  from 
the  sun  by  other  more  elevated  boildings,  or 
by  trees.  A  temperature  between  W  and  60® 
is  the  best,  and  the  less  occasion  there  is  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  dairy  by  wash- 
ing the  floor  with  cold  water  the  better,  since, 
amongst  other  disadvantages,  the  damp  air 
thus  produced  is  not  so  advantageous  as  a  dry 
atmosphere  for  the  retention  of  sweetness 
in  milk  and  cream,  and,  therefore,  the  dairy- 
house  in  England  is  generally  covered  with 
thatch,  and  can  hardly  be  too  well  ventilated. 
It  should  be  far  removed  from  stagnant  ponds 
and  ofl^ensive  drains ;  and  furnished  with  wire 
gauze  windows,  by  which  insects  are  readily 
excluded  without  impairing  the  necessary  ven- 
tilation. Adjoining  to  it  should  be  placed  & 
wash-house,  furnished  with  a  chimney, a  large 
copper  kettle  to  heat  the  water,  or  in  cheese 
dairies  the  milk.  This  is  commonly  supported 
by  a  crane. 

The  wash-house  should  have  an  outer  door. 
near  to  which  the  dairy  utensils  may  be  set  oo 
benches,  to  be  dried  by  the  sun  and  air.  lo 
Holland  the  dairy  rooms  are  kept  with  the 
greatest  order, neatness,  and  comfort;  so  much 
so,  that  the  farmer's  family  often  take  their 
meals  in  them.  On  the  economy  of  the  dair\ 
the  following  excellent  direction,  abridged  fn»n 
those  drawn  up  by  the  AgriculturarSociety  of 
Aberdeenshire,  may  be  studied  by  the  farmer 
with  advantage.  They  refer  chiefly  to  sailed 
butter : — 

1.  The  milk-bouse  or  dairy  should  have  noia- 
temal  communication  with  any  other  hnildisf. 
It  must  be  kept  free  from  smoke,  well  aired, 
and    clean,    and    no    potatoes,    fish,  odiods, 
cheese,  or  any  thing  likely  to  impart  a  stron? 
or  bad  smell,  should  be  kept  therein ;  in  short, 
nothing  but  the  dairy  utensils,  which  most 
also  be  kept  sweet  and  clean.    %.  The  milk, 
when  brot^ht  in  from  the  cows,  should  be 
strained  through  a  fine  hair  scarce  or  drainer. 
and  when  cool  put  into  sweet,  well-5easi-»ned 
oaken  kegs,  keelers,  or  milk  pans,  the  latter  to 
be  preferred.    A  tin  skimmer  with  holes  in  it 
is  the  best  for  taking  oflf  the  cream,  which 
should  alwajTS  be  churned  while  the  cream  is 
fresh.  3.  The  chum,  whether  plunge  or  barrel, 
should  be  made  of  the  best  well-seasoned  white 
oak,  and  as  cleanliness  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance, great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
washing,  drying,  and  airing  of  the  chums  im- 
mediately after  use,  otherwise  they  are  sure  to 
contract  a  sour  and  unwholesome  smell,  which 
must  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter.    4.  The 
butter  immediately  after  bemg  dmnud  should  he 
thrown  into  fresh  »pri$tg  water,  where  it  should 
remain  one  hour  at  least,  that  it  may  grow^- 
5.  The  butter  should  be  immeiiately  salted.  6. 1: 
is  a  very  injurious  practice  to  keep  a  mav 
ing  of  butter  uncured  till  the  next  chumios 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the  two  together.  * 
invariably  injures  the  flavour  of  the  whole,  ar 
renders  it  of  too  soft  a  quality  ever  afterwai^i- 
to  get  firm.    7.  The  milk  of  new-calved  co*' 
should  never  be  set  for  butter,  nndl  at  Ics^ 
four  days  after  calving,  as  a  small  quantity  ^ 
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Mestmilk  hotter  will  injure  a  whole  firkin* 
The  practice  of  scalding  cream  in  cold  wea- 
ther should  also  be  avoided,  as  cream  thus 
troted  vill  never  make  good  butter.  8.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  steep  the  firkins,  or 
other  dairy  ressels,  in  boggy  or  unwholesome 
vater;  only  the  purest  spring  or  clear  running 
vater  should  be  used.  9.  Old  butter  should 
DCTcr  be  miied  with  new. 

Liffle<tree  yields  perhaps  the  best  wood  for 
batter  firkins;  and  the  St  Ubes'  Bay  or  ma- 
rine sweet  salt,  free  from  bittern,  is  the  best 
salt  to  use  for  dairy  purposes :  this  should  be 
kept  in  a  dry,  clean  cask,  in  a  place  where 
smoke  (which  is  apt  to  impart  a  bad  flavour 
to  it)  cannot  reach  iu  The  management  and 
coQstniction  of  the  dairy  6{  necessity  varies 
with  the  articles  for  which  it  is  chiefly  intend- 
ed to  be  devoted,  as  Butter,  Chisss,  Milk  : 
see  these  heads. 

In  the  United  States  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated dairy  districts  is  that  of  Western  R«- 
wrre,  in  Ohio,  peopled  generally  by  settlers 
from  New  England.  It  is  computed  that  this 
fine  piang  country  sells,  annually,  cheese  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
l»sides  hirge  quantities  of  butter,  and  a  great 
amoMt  of  beef  and  pork. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  butter  and  cheese  from  the  United 
States  to  other  countries  will  annually  in- 
crease, and  especially  to  England,  where  a 
great  reduction  of  duties  on  these  and  other 
articles  of  the  provision  trade  has  recently 
uken  place.  From  the  objections  made  to 
American  butter  and  cheese  sent  abroad,  it 
seems  highly  desirable  that  more  pains  should 
be  taken  at  home  to  improve  their  qualities, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  paying  more  at- 
teoiion  to  their  manufacture.  There  is  no  dis- 
rnising  the  fact,  says  a  late  writer  in  the  Cul- 
te«/or,«  that  immense  quantities  of  butter  find 
Aeir  way  to  market  in  a  condition  which  ren- 
wrs  it  unfit  for  any  thing  but  grease.  Hot 
weather,  or  the  shortest  voyage,  renders  it  in- 
to'erably  rancid.  Now,  butter  made  in  Holland 
nay  be  carried  to  any  distance,  and  in  any  cli- 
fflaie,  without  suffering  material  deterioration, 
»d  hence  it  is  in  snch  demand  for  exportation, 
^asiqaantities  annually  find  their  way  to  Great 
Britain  for  domestic  consumption  and  other- 
wise, and  the  high  prices  demonstrate  the  esti- 
B^tJon  in  which  it  is,  held.  There  are  no  finer 
]*Knres  in  the  world  than  in  the  United  States, 
prticiilarly  those  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  if  pro- 
P^T  ancDtion  and  skill  were  given  to  the  pro- 
Gocts  of  the  dairy,  those  products  might  be  un- 
f'^alled.  There  is  a  considei;^ble  amount  of 
cicelleai  butter  made  in  the  country,  but  it  is 
"*«3  for  domestic  eoniumption,  and  the  pro- 
P^^  of  the  first  rate  article  bears  but  a  slight 
c&oparison  with  the  whole.  There  is  less  dif- 
_*reace  in  the  cheeses  of  this  country  and  the 
fcoropean  ones  than  there  is  in  the  butter,  and 
co^qaently  less  difference  in  the  prices.  But 
Ji  both  batter  and  cheese,  so  far  as  the  great 
na«  of  these  products  are  concerned,  there  is 
oon  for  a  decided  improvement,  and  we  doubt 
oi  onr  dairy  women  would  cpnsuli  their  own 
itcmt,  as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  country,  in 
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giving  more  care  to  the  production  of  superior 
articles ;  but  to  xthe  extract. 

**  At  a  public  sale  of  American  butter  at  Liver- 
pool, it  brought,  the  best  sorts,  84*.,  seconds  73 
to  74«.  per  cwt.,  duty  paid,  while  inferior  sold 
only  at  43  to  44i.  in  bond,  of  which  the  parcel 
chiefly  consisted.  The  quantity  arrived  at  the 
London  market  shows  the  same  results,  the 
principal  part  being  sold  for  greasy  purposes. 
The  American  makers  of  butter  are  very  far 
behind  the  Irish,  English,  or  Dutch ;  from  the 
first  operation  to  the  last,  all  seems  to  be  done 
without  system  or  care.  The  same  materials 
would,  if  managed  by  experienced  hands,  bring 
in  this  market  25  or  dO«.  more  money.  There 
is  evidently 'Ho  proper  attention  paid  to  the 
making,  salting,  putting  down,  or  packing.  A 
correspondent  of  one  of  our  commercial  papers 
says, — *The  best  American  butter  imported  in- 
to England  this  year  has  sold  not  higher  than 
95«.,  while  the  best  from  the  continent  has 
brought  110  to  11 5«.  per  cwt;  this  latter  will 
keep  for  years.' "  (London  Commercial  Jottmal 
for  March,  1841.) 

As  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States  is 
favoured  with  all  the  advantages  requisite  for 
dairy  purposes,  such  as  good  pastures,  excel- 
lent cows,  fine  spring-houses  or  facilities  for 
making  them,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
good  butter  and  cheese  should  not  be  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Among  other* in- 
structions for  improving  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  given  in  a  recent  volume  of  the  Cufttvo- 
toTy  the  following  merit  particular  attention  :— 

"Every  thing  connected  with  the  making  of 
butter  should  be  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  No 
smoke,  dust,  or  disagreeable  smells  should  ever 
exist  in  the  milk-house  or  dairy.  Every  thing 
of  this  kind  has  its  effect  on  the  cream,  and 
leaves  its  taint  on  the  butter.  The  milk  should 
be  skimmed,  and  the  cream  churned  at  the  pro- 
per  time  and  Uie  proper  temperature.  The  but- 
termilk should  be  promptly  separated ;  and  iu 
salting,  none  but  salt  of  the  finest,  purest  kind 
is  admissible.  Next  to  leaving  milk  or  whey 
in  the  butter  to  putrefy,  the  use  of  bad  salt  has 
the  most  influence  in  making  this  article  worth- 
less. Many  recommend  washing  butter  in  clear 
cold  water  to  free  it  from  the  milk,  and  this 
mode  is  practised  in  some  of  the  best  butter 
districts  of  Europe  or  the  United  States.  If  the 
milk  is  thoroughly  separated,  however,  the  par- 
ticular method  is  of  very  little  consequence ; 
and  perhaps  a  machine  for  working  the  butter- 
milk out,  such  as  has  been  figured  in  the  Chd- 
tivator,  or  some  similar  contrivance,  will  be 
found  as  effectual  as  any  thing.  But  butter,  if 
made  ever  so  perfectly,  will  not  keep  well  un- 
less it  is  also  packed  well.  Total  exclusion 
from  the  air  seems  necessary,  and  when  this 
is  combined  with  a  low  temperature,  butter  cau 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  It  is 
the  adventitious  circumstances  only  that  make 
poor  butter,  for,  as  it  is  a  pure  animal  oil,  if 
freed  from  those  things  that  have  a  tendency  to 
spoil  it,  it  would  keep  as  long  and  with  as  little 
trouble  as  tallow  or  lard.  It  is  the  difficulty 
of  freeing  butter  from  the  substances  connect- 
ed with  it,  that  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
putretaction,  that  renders  the  packing  of  butter 
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of  so  much  consequence  to  its  preservation. 
Stone  jars  we  have  found  superior  to  any  thing 
else  for  packing  butler.  They  are  sweet,  cool, 
impervious  to  air,  and,  from  their  shape,  leave 
hut  a  small  surface  to  be  exposed  or  covered 
with  brine.  The  butter,  whether  packed  in  jars 
or  firkins,  must  be  beat  solid,  and  the  vessel, 
whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  filled  at  •  once. 
The  difficulty  attending  firkins  is,  that  all  wood 
contains  more  or  less  acid,  and  this,  decom- 
posing the  salt,  imparts  an  unpleasant  taste 
and  flavour  to  the  butter  in  the  cask.  This  is 
partly  remedied  by  filling  the  firkin  with  strong 
brine,  and  allowing  them  to  stand  a  few  days 
before  using;  but  the  cause  is  never  entirely  re- 
moved. Experiments  made  in  Scotland  proved 
that  the  wood  of  the  linden  or  basswood  con- 
tained the  least  acid,  and  this  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Tyrolese  Salt-works,  where 
water  is  brought  to  the  point  of  saturation  by 
percolating  through  bundles  of  twigs  or  fagots, 
those  of  the  basswood  are  always  preferred  to 
any  other.  In  this  country  firkins  of  heart-ash 
are  preferred,  and  perhaps  are  as  good  as  any 
that  can  be  used.  We  have  known  a  firkin  of 
butter,  properly  headed,  thrown  into  a  well 
where  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of 
about  50^  to  55^,  and  when  taken  o\it,  after  a 
submersion  of  a  year,  was  as  ^weet  as  when 
put  in.  Perhaps,  where  circumstances  admit, 
butter  might  be  advantageously  kept  in  this 
way  in  vats  filled  with  running  spring  water 
of  the  proper  temperature.  Jars  or  firkins, 
when  filled  with  butter,  should  have  some  pure 
strong  brine  poured  on  the  top  of  the  butter, 
and  kept  there'  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
air  until  the  article  is  wanted  for  use.  Instead 
of  the  brine  some  use  salt,  and  others  prefer  a 
linen  cloth  saturated  in  brine  for  this  purpose. 
But  whatever  is  used,  the  top  of  the  jar  or  fir- 
kin should  be  carefully  covered  with  a  board, 
or  what  is  much  better,  a  clean,  flat  stone. 
They -should  stand  on  flat  stones,  in  a  cool 
place  in  the  cellar,  and  may  be  occasionally 
looked  to,  to  see  that  the  surface  is  properly- 
secured,  and  the  air  excluded." 

Some  of  the  defects  of  American  cheese 
have  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
Ohbess.  a  very  common  one  arises  from  its 
being  too  often  sent  to  market  in  a  very  green 
state,  frequently  when  but  three  weeks  old. 
The  best  English  cheeses,  we  are  told,  are  not 
considered  as  ripe  and  marketable  until  two 
years  old.  "  A  great  improvement,"  says  Mr. 
Golman,  *<is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
made  in  capping  the  cheeses,  as  it  is  termed ; 
that  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  frpm  the 
press,  covering  them  completely  with  cotton 
cloth,  sewed  over  them  tightly;  or  else  drawn 
round  the  sides  of  the  cheese  and  over  the 
edges,  leaving  the  centre  partially  exposed. 
Where  the  cheeses  are  covered  entirely,  the 
cloth  itself  is  completely  covered  and  saturated 
with  the  usual  unguent  of  whey-butter  and 
some  simple  and  harmless  colouring  matter. 
The  effect  is  to  preserve  the  cheese  against  the 
attacks  of  flies,  and  to  render  the  daily  turning 
of  the  cheeses  not  indispensably  necessary,  be- 
sides preventing  their  spreading  and  cracking. 
It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  the  cheese  does 
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not  cure  so  perfectly  in  this  way  as  when  ex- 
posed, and  that  the  sale  is  not  so  ready.  Such 
contradictory  statements  are  made  in  this  case, 
however,  by  those  who  have  tried,  and  those 
who  refuse  to  try  it,  thatl  cannot  decide  on  its 
expediency.    It  impressed  me  favourably. 

**  I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  maoy 
of  the  Berkshire  dairies  are  most  exemplary 
in  respect  to  neatness ;  and  in  this  maner  pre- 
sent beautiful  models  of  domestic  management. 
There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  com- 
mendation. In  some  instances  there  is  any 
thing  but  neatness.  The  sink  and  the  pig- 
stye,  with  all  their  ofi*ensive  exhalations,  on 
account  of  what  is  called  convenience,  which 
is  only  an  apology  in  such  cases  for  gross  lazi- 
ness, are  in  much  too  intimate  proximity  vith 
the  dairy-room ;  and  there  are  cases — ^I  shall 
not  venture  to  say  whether  I  saw  them  or  only 
heard  of  them — where,  if  the  pigs  should  per- 
chance mistake  their  own  apartment  and  go 
into  the  next  door,  they  would  never  suspect 
their  error,  unless  they  were  ordered  oat.  Ad- 
monition, however,  seems  lost  upon-  such  per- 
sons. Slovenliness  and  slutiishness  are  incor- 
rigible vices;  and  the  fate  of  such  persons 
seems,  as  it  were,  in  despair  of  reformation, 
irrevocably  pronounced. 

"Wilbur's  semi -revolving  slide  cheese  shelves 
is  an  admirable  contrivance  to  save  labour  in 
the  cheese-dairy.  By  it  two  men  can  easily 
turn  twenty-four  heavy  cheeses  in  a  minaie, 
and  are  enabled  to  rub  them  without  their  be- 
ing- lifted  from  the  shelves.  The  model  as- 
sists of  an  upright  frame,  suspended  by  an  axis 
passing  through  its  horizontal  centre ;  and  intu 
which  slide  eight  pair  of  shelves,  the  distance 
of  which  may  be  graduated  to  the  size  of  the 
cheeses.  The  cheeses  are  placed  altemaiely 
above  and  below  the  axis.  Slats  are  fixed  upon 
the  back  of  the  frame  to  prevent  the  cheeses 
falling  out  when  the  frame  revolves.  The 
frame  is  made  stationary  by  a  pin,  and  when 
this  is  withdrawn,  it  is  made  to  revolve  half 
round  upon  its  axis,  which  turns  the  cheeses. 
The  shelves  over  them,  and  upon  which  the 
cheeses  have  lain  the  preceding  day,  mar  then 
be  withdrawn,  and  left  to  dry  till  the  next  day, 
when  they  may  be  returned,  the  turning  pro- 
cess repeated,  and  the  other  shelves  cleaned 
and  dried  in  turn.  The  improvement  is  a  valo- 
able  one  in  large  dairies.  Henry  Wilbur,  of 
Richfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  inventor. 

"  The  saving  in  labour  and  risk  of  the  cheese 
is  great,  and  the  expense  of  fitting  up  a  new 
room  on  this  plan  would  not  greatly  exceed 
AiUvi  in  common  use,  as  the  room  may  be  much 
smaller.  One  rack  with  six  shelves,  six  feet 
long,  twenty-four  inches  wide,  set  eleven  inches 
apart,  will  hold  eighteen  cheeses  weighing  from 
100  to  140  lbs.  each,  suspended  by  a  wooden 
shaft  two  inches  square,  resting  on  two  raiL$ 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  three 
and  a  half  feet  high,  or  if  only  a  single  rac», 
on  two  posts ;  each  rack  requires  about  four 
feet  on  the  length  of  the  rails  to  turn  well,— 
and  its  cost  will  not  exceed  six  dollars,  incln-d- 
ing  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made.  O: 
this  system  the  cheese  dries  much  faster,  as  i 
is  turned  on  the  dry  side  of  the  shelf  every  daj- 
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snd  has  a  somid  and  dry  rind.  Hq  has  one  set 
of  extra  shelves,  which  are  slipped  in  close 
above  the  cheeses  before  turned,  on  which 
shelf  the  cheeses  lay  when  turned  over ;  the 
others  are  then  liberated  for  another  rack,  and 
so  on  through  the  room.  By  the  aid  of  these 
six  extra  shelves,  the  cheeses  in  turning  need 
BOt  fail  bat  a  trifle,  if  any." 

The  qualities  of  the  butter  generally  produced 
hj  the  New  England  dairies  are  even  more 
defective  than  those  of  the  cheese.  These  de- 
fects are  chiefly  owing  to  causes  easily  reme- 
diedj—by  observing  perfect  ventilation  and 
cleaDliness  in  the  milk-room  and  all  its  uten- 
sils, taking  the  cream  from  the  milk  whilst  this 
is  still  fresh,  and  churning  soon  after  the  skim- 
ming. The  working  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance,  and  is  too  often  but  half  done. 
The  operation  should  be  continued  till  every 
trace  of  the  buttermilk  is  removed,  since,  if 
any  of  this  be  leA,  th&  butter  will  quickly  ac- 
quire a  rancid  or  otherwise  unpleasant  flavour. 
The  salting  also  is  of  much  consequence.  In 
general. too  much  salt  is  added,  and  that  not 
always  of  the  very  best  kind  for  the  purpose. 
Much  salt  destroys  the  delicacy  of  fine  butter. 
The  additions  of  saltpetre  and  sugar,  often  made 
in  Nev  England  dairies,  is  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  in  Scotland  and  other  countries.  See 
BuTTii;  The  noted  richness  and  superior  fla- 
vonrof  mnehof  the  Pennsylvania  butter,  found 
in  the  Philadelphia  market,  is  chiefly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  fine  sweet  and  clean  spring-houses 
50  common  in  that  section  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  good  old  pasture  fields,  and  great 
attention  to  working.  This  last,  when  well 
done,  renders  very  little  salt  necessary,  and 
hence  the  fine  and  delicate  flavour  of  the  butter 
can  be  perceived.  The  processes  followed  in 
the  dairy  districts  in  England  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  this  sub* 
jccL  Some  of  these  are  referred  to  under  the 
heads  of  Buma  and  Chxbbs. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  able  Reports  upon  the 
Agricnhure  of  Massachusetts,  has  famished 
some  highly  interesting  details  in  regard  to 
dairy  affairs  in  the  Eastern  States.  Treating 
of  the  interests  of  Berkshire  county,  the  dairy 
prodocts  of  many  farms  in  which  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  accounts  of  other  parts  of  our 
country,  or  of  foreign  countries,  which  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain,  he  observes  :  "The  dairy 
bosmess  has  alwajrs  been  a  great  business. 
For  a  time  it  gave  way  to  the  raising  of  fine 
wool,  when  the  prices  of  that  staple  were  high. 
Since  the  abatement  of  the  demand  for  wool, 
Jfiih  that  caprice  for  which  mankind  always 
have  been,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  always 
▼ill  be  remarkable,  many  farmers  have  sacri- 
ficed their  flocks ;  and  are  now  giving  their 
exclusive  attention  to  the  dairy  husbandry. 
These  changes,  in  matters  so  important  as  the 
dairy  or  ttki  sheep  husbandry,  involving  as  they 
do  a  considerable  investment  of  capital,  and 
aany  expensive  fixtures,  cannot  be  suddenly 
or  frequently  made  without  risk  of  serious  loss 
and  disadvantage." 

Mr.  Colman  gives  the  following  statements 
in  relation  to  dairy  products,  expenses,  net 
profits,  Ac.  ^  ^  »      1*         » 

A  fanner  residing  about  twenty-five  miles 


from  the  Hudson,  who  with  a  stock  of  eighteen 
cows,  turned  his  attention  to  making  butter 
for  the  New  York  market,  to  which  it  was  sent 
every  week,  sold  in  one  year  2400  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, at  23  cts.  per  lb.  With  the  refuse  milk  he 
fed  seventeen  spring  pigs  until  October,  when 
their  average  weight  was  177  lbs.  each.  Half 
of  this  pork,  say  88  lbs.  was  to  be  credited  to 
the  cow.  Reckoning  the  pork  at  $10  per  100 
lbs.  (a  much  higher  price,  however,  than  it 
will  now  bear),  the  account  would  stand  thus  : 


Cow,  Cr- 
133  Ibfl.  of  bttttor,  al  S3  cU.  ■ 
Pork.    -       -       -       .       . 


#30  90 
8  OO 


88M 
Cow,  Dr. 

Wlnterlnf #13  00 

PnMuring         -       -       -       -       -       -50O; 

Salt 06 

luierest  on  #S9,  at  10  per  cent.,  risks  in-   ** 

cludad SM10  75 

Annual  profits  of  a  cow  ....  #18  84 
This  calculation  is  made  without  including 
any  extra  feed  for  the  cow,  and  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  butter  and  milk  used  by  the 
family  pays  for  the  attendance.  The  profit 
here  allowed,  Mr.  Colman  thinks,  less  than 
that  actually  derived.  He  mentions  another 
dairy,  in  which  nine  cows  yielded  1540  lbs.  of 
butter  per  annum,  and  300  lbs.  of  cheese ;  and 
a  third,  where  twenty  cows  produced— of  butter, 
600  lbs. ;  and  of  new  milk  cheese,  4000  lbs. 

In  the  neighbourhood  where  these  dairies  are 
found,  two  acres  of  land  are  deemed  sufficient 
for  pasturing  a  cow  or  fattening  a  steer. 
Twenty  head  of  cattle,  made  up  of  cows  and 
three  year  old  steers,  were  fattened  upon  thirty 
acres  of  land. 

In  the  town  or  township  of  Otis,  twenty  cows 
gave  5000  lbs.  of  new-milk  cheese,  besides  ave- 
raging 25  lbs.  of  butter  each,  for  the  family, 
which  also  used  600  lbs.  of  cheese.  The  credit 
and  debtor  account  in  this  dairy  may  be  reck- 
oned thus  :— 

Cow,  Cr. 
980  lbs.  cheese,  at  8  cts.  per  lb.    - 
S5  lbs.  batter,  at  90  cu.       ... 

Calf 

Pork,  90  lbs.  at  S  cts 


#99  40 
600 
400 
1  50 

39  00 


Cow,  Dr. 

Wintering #19  00 

Pasturlog 500 

Interest  on  cost  of  cow,  #15,  at  10  per  cent, 

includinf  risks       -       -       -       -      1  SO 
Labour  and  attendance    -       -       -.-      9  10    9060 


Balance  In  fkvourof  cow 


#19  94 


In  Sandisfield,  the  average  yield  of  a  cow 
in  ordinary  seasons  is  rat^  at  250  lbs.  of 
cheese,  with  common  keeping.  By  extra  keep- 
ing, the  quantity  is  increased  to  350  or  400  lbs. 
The  quantity  of  butter  in  addition  to  the  new 
milk  cheese,  is  supposed  to  be  40  or  50  lbs. 
each  cow.  The  amount  of  cheese  made  in 
this  township,  in  1837,  was  estimated  by  com- 
petent authority,  at  300,000  lbs.  The  popula- 
tion is  1493. 

'*  Another  farmer  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
with  a  dairy  of  fifteen  cows,  states  the  average 
product  of  a  cow,  if  she  raises  her  cal(  at  250 
lbs. ;  if  otherwise,  300  lbs.;  and  25  lbs.  butter, 
also,  from  each  cow.  Four  bogs  may  be  kept  to 
twenty  cows.  In  this  way,  weighing  100  lbs.  in 
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the  spring,  they  will  weigh  800  lbs.  in  the  fall. 
140  lbs.  of  pork  is  to  be  credited  to  five  cows. 

'*The  cost  of  wintering  a  cow  her«,  is  rated  at 
$10 ;  pastucage,  $4.  A  ^ood  dairy  woman  will 
take  charge  of >  thirty  cows,  with  assistance  in 
milking  and  in  handling  cheese.  Her  wages 
will  be  $1  50  per  week,  with  board. 

<*  In  Tyringham,  the  average  yield  of  a  cow 
is  reckoned  at->new  milk  cheese,  S83  lbs., 
and  butter  at  the  same  time,  57  lbs.  A  dairy 
of  twenty-eight  cows  gave  7913  lbs.  new  milk 
cheese,  and  1600  lbs.  batter.  A  large  amount 
of  pork  was  fattened  on  this  farm ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  portion  of  it  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  dairy. 

« In  Sheffield,  the  average  product  of  twenty- 
eight  cows  was  394  lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  and 
50  lbs.  of  butter  each. 

**  The  product  of  a  cow  is  thus  stated  by  this 
excellent  manager : 

Cow,  Cr. 
40011m.  new  Bilk  chMM  at  8 ct«.        0^       -       -  #9S  00 

Calf,  (killed  at  3  daya  old) 1  00 

SO  lbs.  butter,  atiof -      883 

Wbey  and  butter-mUk  maka  100  Ibi.  pork  -       -      8  00 

#40  33 
Bapra,  Dr. 

Winter  keepinf #lt  00 

One  acre  or  land  coaling  fSO  will  paature 

the  cow  -       -       -       -       -       -350 

Bait  S9  cti.,  3  b8.  of  bran  #3  -  -  -  3  S» 
Int.  on  the  value  of  cow  at  its,  10  per  et.  i  50 
Labour  of  mUking,  making  bolter,  cbeeae,  ^.  4  00   tS  S5 

Balance  in  flivouf  of  cow  -       -       -       -994  06 

"The  quantity  of  land  estimated  for  pastu- 
rage in  this  case  seems  small.  It  must  be  small 
for  a  general  rule ;  another  farmer  in  the  same 
town  assured  me  that  he  kept  one  voke  of  oxen 
all  the  season,  and  one  horse  half  the  season, 
on  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  which  he 
showed  me.  The  land  had  been  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  plaster. 

"  In  New  Marlboro',  the  yield  of  a  cow  is 
estimated  at  300  lbs.  new  milk  cheese ;  four 
hogs  are  kept  to  30  cows ;  two  tons  of  hay  are 
deemed  requisite  for  a  cow;  value  of  hay  sold 
$10 ;  but  if  the  farmer  can  realize  $6  per  ton 
for  it  used  on  the  place,  he  deems  it  better  than 
to  sell  it.  Eight  to  ten  acres  of  land  here,  with 
the  use  of  plaster,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
pasturage  of  four  cows. 

**  In  Great  Barrington,  nine  cows  produced 
1900  lbs.  new  milk  cheese,  and  800  lbs.  butter. 
In  another"  case  from  eight  cows  were  sold — of 
butter,  200  lbs.,  of  new  milk  cheese,  1226  lbs. 
In  another  case  5  cows,  through  the  season,  and 
an  additional  cow  half  the  season,  from  1st  of 
June  to  10th  Nov.,  produced  661  lbs.  batter— 
and  200  lbs.  new  milk  cheese.  In  this  case  the 
weekly  returns  were  given.  The  same  farmer 
says,  that  his  cows  will  average  one  pound  of 
butter  per  day  through  the  season.  He  states 
his  cow  account  thus  : 

Cow,  Cr. 

100  Iba.  butter  at  90  ctfl #40  00 

Calf  raised 200 

Buttermilk,  and  akim  milk  for  pork,  equal  to  all 

the  care  

IM9  00 
Bupra,  Dr. 
Wlnterlnf,9tonsoflia7  -       -       -       -#18  00 
PanturiM,  95  ett.  per  week,  W  weeka     -      6  90 
lDt.oncoatofcow,«90,atl0peret.        -      9  00    94  50 

Pmfltaofaoow         -       -      "       -      -#17  00 
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**  In  Alford,  the  actual  yield  c^a  cow  was  as 
follows  :  Batter,  240  lbs.  sold.  Cheese,  100 
lbs.  sold,  besides  using  what  milk  and  batter 
were  required  by  two  persons.  &he  had  her 
own  skimmed  milk,  but  no  meal  or  grain.  8he 
consumed,  as  ascertained,  two  tons  of  hay,  and 
her  pasturage  was  26  cents  per  week." 

The  following  estimates  apply  to  the  town- 
ship of  Cheshire,  which  is  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  daily  husbandry,and  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  pro- 
dace. 

"A  farmer  with  twenty-five  cows,  states  their 
average  yield  at  300  lbs.  cheese,  and  20  lbs. 
butter  to  a  cow.  He  says  likewise  that  1500 
lbs.  pork  are  to  be  credited  to  his  cows. 

**  The  average  cost  or  value  of  his  cows  is 
$80  each ;  wintering  #14 ;  pasturing  26  weeks 
$6  26 ;  he  raises  some  calves  upon  whey.  It 
requires  the  whey  of  two  or  three  cows  to  raise 
a  calf.  If  is  hogs  at  19  mos.  average  360  Ibs^ 
they  run  in  a  pasture  and  have  the  refuse  of 
the  dairy  until  about  six  weeks  before  it  is  in- 
tended to  kill  them,  when  they  are  shm  up  and 
fed  with  com  and  meal. 

**  The  dairy  of  another  farmer  consists  of  20 
cows.  The  year  before  last  they  yielded  400 
lbs.  new  milk  cheese;  the  last  year  400  lbs. 
each,  besides  an  ample  supply  of  butter  for 
the  family.  He  calculates  upon  the  proportion 
of  one  hog  to  four  cows ;  with  the  above  cows 
he  made  1200  lbs.  of  pork,  600  lbs.  of  which  he 
credits  to  the  cows  ;  he  deems  three  acres  ne- 
cessary for  the  pastarage  of  a  cow.  His  cows 
daring  the  spring  have  an  allowance  of  lyv 
meal  and  whey. 

«In  another  case  the  produce  of  23  cows 
was  12,000  lbs.  new  milk  cheese  and  600  lbs. 
butter. 

'*In  another  ease  80  cows  made  14,000  lbs. 
new  milk  cheese ;  and  600  lbs.  butter.  In  this 
case  some  calves  were  raised;  but  most  of 
them  were  killed  at  four  days  old.  Throughoat 
the  county  of  Berkshire  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  calves  is  termed  'deaconing'  them. 
What  is  the  particular  propriety  of  this  pro- 
vincialism, I  am  unable  to  determine;  and 
whether  it  had  ita  origin  in  any  superstition 
among  the  aborigines  or  the  first  settlers  of  the 
county,  I  shall  leave  to  ihe  antiquariea  to  as-^ 
certain.  It  is>  a  peculiarity,  and  prevails  no 
where  else. 

**  The  practice,  with  this  farmer,  is  to  give 
boiled  corn  in  the  ear  to  his  cows ;  perhaps  a 
dozen  ears  to  a  cow  per  day.  When  it  is  con- 
veniently had,  he  gives  a  mess  of  rye-meal  to 
each  cow,  at  ^e  rate  of  two  quarts  per  day,  for 
three  weeks  in  the  spring.  He  is  anxious  to 
let  his  cows  go  to  the  grass  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  ^re.  He  thinkis  cows  are  liable  to 
suffer  from  excessive  feeding  in  the  bam. 

The  wintering  of  a  cow  reqwhrea  If  tona  of  bay   #14  00 
Paituring,  90  eta.  per  week  for  90  w«ek8  -        5  90 

"  In  40  days  of  the  best  of  the  season  on  this 
farm,  30  cows  produced  4000  lbs.  butter.  The 
land  required  for  the  pastarage  of  a  cow  is 
considered  to  be  three  acres. 

•*  From  thirty  cows,  an  average  of  425  Ibs- 
of  cheese  has  been  produced  to  each  cow,  and 
ten  lbs.  ol  butter;  or  300  the  wholi^ 
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"On  one  farm,  where  18  cows  were  kept, 
11,385  lbs.  new  milk  cheese  were  m^e  in  a 
season,  which  gires  the  extraordinary  average 
of  632i  lbs,  to  a  cow.  200  lbs.  of  butter  were 
made  the  same  season  from  the  same  cows. 
One  of  these  cows  produced  1000  lbs.  new  milk 
cheese. 

"Daring  the  first  part  of  the  season,  for  two 
months,  two  quarts  of  rye-meal  were  given  to 
each  cow.  Half  of  this  quantity  of  meal  was 
given  them  for  one  month  doriog  the  last  of  the 
season ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  they 
had  their  whey.  1000  lbs.  pork  wtore  made  on 
the  farm ;  and.  half  of  this  was  credited  to  the 
cows. 

''The  same  individual, when  on  another  farm 
in  South  Adams,  with  21  cows,  made  626  lbs. 
new  milk  cheese  to  a  cow,  in  a  season.  1700 
ibs.  of  pork  were  raised  in  connection  with  the 
dairy.  Half  the  pork  was  considered  as  due 
to  the  cows. 

*'The  process  of  making  cheese  began  the 
25th  April,  and  ended  the  1st  December.  As 
soon  as  the  cows  calved,  the.  cows  received 
3  qis.  of  meal  per  day  each — ^principally  rye, 
with  some  Indian  ;  and  each  had  some  whey, 
though  not  half  what  was  yielded  was  given  to 
theuL  Three  or  four  of  the  cows  received 
meal  all  the  summer.  He  commenced  feeding 
again  with  meal  on  the  25th  July,  and  continued 
to  give  them  two  quarts  of  meal  until  the  25th 
August.  On  the  25th  August,  he  began  feeding 
the  cows  with  corn-stalks  until  10th  September. 
Then  the  cows  bad  the  after  feed  of  the  fields ; 
and  from  the  1st  October,  these  cows  had  half 
a  load  of  pumpkins  per  day.  In  November, 
fed  every  cow  fully  with  meal ;  two  and  three 
quarts  per  day  until  1st  December.  After  that, 
the  cows  had  nothing  but  hay  until  spring. 
From  the  same  cows,  at  the  same  time,  butter 
enough  was  made,  and  milk  enough  used,  for 
a  family  of  six  persons.  The  cheese  sold  in 
New  York  for  $10  dollars  per  100  Jbs. 

"  These  products  are  certainly  remarkable, 
and  show  what  may  be  done  by  attention,  skill, 
and  good  treatment  of  the  animals  under  our 
care.  The  pasturage  in  Cheshire  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent description.  The  soil  is  generally  of 
a  rich  gravelly  loam  resting  upon  limestone, 
and  abounding  in  vegetable  mould.  It  is  like- 
wise sensitive  to  the  application  of  plaster, 
which  is  very  commonly  used.*' 

The  same  excellent  authority  who  has  fur- 
nished the  foregoing  details,  enables  us  to  pre- 
sent the  following  views  of  farmers  in  those 
sections  of  Massachusetts  most  celebrated  for 
dairr  products  in  regard  to  dairy  ttock. 

"The  fanners  are  unanimous  in  their  pre- 
ference of  the  common  native  stock  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  Devon  blood  predomi- 
nates, to  any  foreign  stock  with  which  they  are 
acquainted.  They  are  in  general  as  decided 
in  theirpreference  of  small,  over  large-sized 
cows-  They  are  not,  however,  raisers  of  stock ; 
and  bay  their. cows  wherever  they  can  find 
them,  according  to  their  best  judgment  The 
remarkable  produce,  if  so  it  be  considered,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  extraordinary  good  manage- 
ment and  keeping;  and  on  this  account,  de- 
serves the  more  attention,  as  showing  what 
may  be  done. 


''The  dairy  stock  in  England  which  seems 
to  have  the  preference  over  all  others,  is  the 
Ayrshire.  The  origin  of  this  stock  is  not  well 
ascertained;  but  though  it  has  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  improved  Durham,  is  a  race 
distinct  from  that  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  and  great  expenses  incurred,  in  order  to 
introduce  this  fine  Ayrshire  race  of  cows  into 
our  state,  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  and  by  an  intelligent  and  public-spi- 
rited friend  to  agricultural  improvement  in 
Waterstown.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to 
obtain  such  returns  as  would  enable  me  to 
speak  confidently  of  the  merits  or  defects  of 
this  stock,  so  far  as  these  cases  go ; — but  I  am 
safe  in  saying,  that  some  slight  disappoint- 
ment has  been  experienced.  It  is  probable, 
from  the  celebrity  which  they  had  obtained 
abroad,  too  much  was  expected  from  them  here. 
Extravagant  statements  have  been  made  re- 
specting their  produce  in  Scotland.  One  of  the 
advocates  for  this  stock,  and  a  man  upon  whose 
authority  great  reliance  is  placed,  has  under- 
taken to  calculate  precisely  the  number  of 
quarts  of  milk  given,  and  the  number  of  pbunds 
of  cheese  made  from  what  is  stated  to  be  in 
money  the  average  produce  of  an  Ayrshire 
cow.  This  is  certainly  rather  a  loose  way  of 
reaching  the  result  Entire  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  upon  it  This,  another  distinguish- 
ed Scotch  farmer  and  dairyman  admits ;  and 
says  that  '  those  statements  are.  far  too  high 
and  not  well  founded.' 

"  He  refers  to  a  farmer,  on  whose  exactness 
he  entirely  relies;  whom  he  pronounces  a 
man  of  superior  intelligence  and  accuracy; 
and  who  has  devoted  himself  to  dairy  hus- 
bandry ;  and,  further,  whose  stock  were  par- 
ticularly select,  and  *  who  had  every  inducement 
to  keep  them  in  the  highest  condition  requisite 
for  giving  the  largest  product  in  milk.'  The 
farmer  referred  to,  states,  that  at  the  best  of 
the  season  the  average  milk  from  each  cow  is 
9  Scots  pints  (4^  gallons),  and  in  a  year,  1300 
Scots  pints  or  650  gallons.  A  Scots  pint  is 
two  quarts.  Now,  allowing  these  cows  to  be 
in  milk  320  days,  the  average  yield  of  a  cow 
would  be  8j^  of  a  quart  per  day.  But  if  we 
understand  this  to  be  wine  measure,  which  is 
the  usual  standard  of  measurement  in  Eng- 
land, and  compare  it  with  our  customary 
admeasurement  of  milk  in  Massachusetts, 
which  is  always  beer  measure,  we  must  deduct 
one-fifth ;  and  then  the  average  product  of  an 
Ayrshire  cow,  compared  with  ours,  is  6^  quarts 
per  day  for  320  days.  Such  a  yield  is  oAen 
surpassed  by  cows  of  our  native  stock.  I 
have  before  me  the  case  of  a  cow  of  native 
stock  among  us,  who,  in  268  days,  yielded 
2923  beer  quarts  of  milk ;  and  of  another,  that 
produced  3975  beer  quarts  of  milk  in  ten 
months.  I  can  produce,  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, a  list  of  nearly  fifty  cows  of  native 
stock,  almost  as  productive  as  these.  I  do 
not  mean  to  undervalue  the  imported  stock. 
Far  from  it  I  deem  the  introduction  of  the 
Ayrshire  stock  and  the  improved  Durham 
short-horn,  a  great  benefaction  to  the  country. 
Their  tendency  to  fatten,  their  early  maturity, 
their  beautiful  proportions,  highly  commend 
them  to  our  good  will  and  our  interests.  As 
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yet,  we  have  not  had,  by  any  means,  a  suffi- 
ciently fair  trial  of  their  dairy  properties  so  as 
lo  determine  fully,  either  for  or  against  them ; 
and  it  has  been  found  here,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, as  it  has  proved  abroad,  that  a  cow, 
from  a  cross  of  an  improved  Durham,  with 
the  Devon,  has  given  a  valuable  animal  for 
the  dairy.  But  among  the  great  advantages 
which  is  to  result  from  the  introduction  of  this 
improved  and  beautiful  stock,  is  this :  to  give 
our  farmers  a  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done 
by  skill,  intelligence,  care,  selection,  and  per- 
severance in  the  art  of  breeding  animals  for 
any  purpose;  in  obviating  defects  of  form, 
constitution,  and  habit ; '  and  in  perpetuating 
and  transmitting  excellent  and  desirable  pro- 
perties. In  the  Ayrshire  stock,  and  in  the 
improved  short-horns,  the  most  shrewd  and 

Sersevering  efforts  have  been  exerted,  and  the 
ighest  practical  skill  and  philosophy  have 
been  taxed  to  carry  this  race  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  can 
be;  and  the  success  has  been  decisive  and 
wonderful.  Excepting  in  one  instance,  to 
which  I  shall  hereafter  refer  at  large,  perhaps 
there  cannot  be  found  in  the  whole  of  New 
England,  a  single  instance  of  any  enlightened, 
determined,  and  systematic  attempt  to  form  a 
race  of  animals  of  particular  and  desirable 
properties.  It  is  most  important  that  this 
should  be  attempted  in  different  parts  of  our 
country,  with  what  are  called  our  native. stock, 
which  have  become,  in  various  ways,  so  crossed 
and  mixed  up,  that  there  is  in  truth  no  par- 
ticular race  among  them.  A  large  portion  of 
them  are  as  ungainly,  unthrifty,  and  unpro- 
ductive as  can  well  be  represented  or  imagined. 
Yet  there  are  among  them  so  many  extraordi- 
nary animals, — extraordinary  for  their  produce 
in  milk,  butter,  and  cheese^ — that  a  few  years 
of  careful  and  intelligent  selection  from  the 
materials  already  to  our  hand,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  those  philosophical  principles 
of  breeding  which  are  well  ascertained  and 
understood,  would  undoubtedly  give  us  a  breed 
of  animals,  a  stock  or  race  of  animals,  greatly 
superior  to  that  which  now  exists  among  us. 
This  has  been  attempted  in  one  instance  by 
a  highly  intelligent  breeder;  and  he  is  now 
able  to  show  three  generations  of  animals 
of  as  extraordinary  character  for  the  creamy 
or  butyraceous  quality  of  their  milk  as  has 
ever  been  known.  Two  quarts  of  what  is 
called  the  strippings,  the  last  part  drawn  off 
of  the  milk  of  one  of  these  cows,  having  re- 
peatedly produced  one  pound  of  butter;  and 
the  cream,  as  it  came  from  the  pans,  as  I  have 
seen  myself,  becoming  by  churning  converted 
into  butter  of  the  finest  description  in  less  than 
one  minute  by  the  watch ;  and  this  process 
repeated  at  pleasure. 

"  Let  us  now  compare  the  amount  of  cheese 
made  by  the  English  dairies,  with  some  in  this 
county  of  which  I  have  given  here  an  ac- 
count 

**  An  Ayrshire  cow,  it  is  said  by  the  English 
authorities,  will  yield  267  lbs.  of  butter  per 
annum,  or  about  6  lbs.  per  week,  all  the  year 
round,  besides  raising  the  calf;  or  of  new  milk 
cheese,  about  514  lbs.  These  returns  are  cer- 
tainly large ;  but  they  rest  upon  a  calculation 
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of  the  quantity  of  milk  which  the  cow  is  sap- 
posed  to  yield,  rather  than  upon  any  account 
of  an  actual  yield.  None  at  least  is  given. 
This,  therefore,  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it 
would  be,  if  it  were  a  precisely  ascertained 
result  One  of  the  best  authorities  says,  that 
in  England,  'a  well-fed  cow  of  a  good  breed 
will  pro(j(uce,  upon  an  average,  180  lbs.  of 
butter  in  the  season.  The  common  calculation 
is  indeed  160  lbs.;  but  this  is  made  upoa 
mixed  stock,  which  affords  no  certain  data. 
In  the  Epping  district,  where  there  is  an  indis- 
criminate mixture  of  Devon,  Suffolk,  Leicester, 
Holderness,  and  Scotch,  the  calculation,  in  a 
well-managed  dairy  amounts  to  212  lbs.;  that 
is,  6  lbs.  per  week  during  26  weeks,  and  4  lbs. 
per  week,  during  14  weeks.  The  average  pro* 
duct  of  cheese  in  the  best  dairies,  where  the 
whole  milk  and  cream  are  used,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  4  cwt.^ — ^that  is,  448  lbs. 
On  deep  grazing  soils,  that  carry  a  heavy  slock, 
a  well-managed  cow  is  reckoned  to  make  from 
360  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  In  Somersetshire,  the 
average  is  4  J  cwt,  or  540  lbs. ;  in  Essex  not  so 
high,  and  in  the  midland  counties  something 
more  than  3  cwt'  It  will  be  seen,  in  looking 
back  upon  the  dairy  returns  in  some  parts  of 
this  country,  that  they  are  inferior  to  these,  not 
frequently  passing  beyond  250  or  300  lbs.  of 
new  milk  cheese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
turns of  some  of  the  dairies  in  Cheshire  shov 
an  actual  amount  of  annual  produce  of  more 
than  500  lbs.  to  a  cow,  and  in  some  cases  627 
and  632  lbs.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  fine  pasturage  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Cheshire  and  its  vicinity ;  to  the  particular  care 
which  is  taken  of  the  cows ;  and  the  system 
of  high  feeding  adopted.  But  it  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  cows  are  capable  of  being 
brought  to  this  productive  yield;  and  the  feed 
and  management  are  matters  which  can  be 
adopted  anywhere. 

**A  farmer  in  Sandisfield  has  a  dairy  of 
24    cows;    and  they  produce  a  cheese  per 
day,  weighing  about  100  lbs.    Supposing  that 
it  requires  a  gallon  of  milk  to  produce  one 
pound  of  cheese,  this  would  give  400  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  16^  of  a  qoart 
to  a  cow.    These  cows  are  all  of  native  stock; 
most  of  them  raised  by  himself.    His  average 
product  of  new  milk  cheese  to  a  cow  in  a 
season,  is  between  600  and  600  lbs.     Last 
year  the  actual  yield  was  598  lbs.  to  a  cov. 
Of  his  24  cows  last  year,  two  were  heifers  of 
two  years  old,  just  come  in.    Four  years  since 
he  was  the  owner  of  a  cow,  whose  milk  in  the 
best  season  amounted  by  actual  weight  to  70 
lbs.  per  day.    During  the  time  of  her  greatest 
yield,  she  was  fed  with  four  pails  of  cheew 
whey,  and  some  rye-meal.    She  was  of  native 
stock.    This  farmer  has  a  heifer   from  her, 
which  gives,  as  he  supposes,  60  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day.    He  gives  an  opinion,  which  from  his 
successful  -experience  certainly  deserves  at- 
tention; that  heifers  which  *come   in'  with 
their  first  calf  at  two  years  old,  do  better  than 
when  their  coming  in  is  delayed  until  three 
years  old.    Their  milking  properties  are  in 
this  way  improved.    Probably  he  is  right  in 
this  matter ;  but  the  general  experience  of  the 
best  farmers    recommends  that,  if  a  heifer 
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oomes  in  at  two  years  old,  she  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  another  calf,  under  at  least  | 
eighteen  months  from  this  time."  j 

Id  regard  to  the  improvements  in  neat  cattle 
made  and  stiil  making  in  New  England,  Mr. 
Colman  furnishes  the  following  results,  obtain- 
ed at  Ten  Hills  Stock  Farm,  near  Boston,  under- 
the  enterprising  efforts  of  Samuel  Jaques,  than 
whom,  he'  thinks,  no  man,  perhaps,  in  New 
England  or  the  whole  country,  has  more  prac- 
tical skill  or  better  judgment  in  relation  to  this 
kind  of  live-stock,  his  experience  having  been 
long,  and  marked  by  critical  observation.  The 
following  extract  contains  Mr.  Jaques's  own 
acconnt  of  his  enterprise  and  success,  as  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Colman : 

*  It  has,"  Mr.  J.  observes,  '*  been  my  object 
to  effect  such  an  improvement  in  milch  cows 
as  should  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  rich 
milk, 'affording  the  largest  quantity  of  butter. 
There  is  a  greater  difference  in  pecuniary 
profit  between  a  good  or  a  poor  cow  than 
among  any  other  domestic  animals.  '  In  some 
yards  there  may  be  found  those  which  will 
not  produce  more  than  three  pounds  per  week, 
and  others  that  would  make  nine,  and  all  on 
the  same  keep.  As  we  sometimes  hear  of  cows 
which  have  produced  seventeen  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  weet,  and  even  more,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  inquire  why  a  breed  or  race  could  not 
be  formed  with  the  same  valuable  properties. 
This  I  have  attempted,  and  have  carried  it  to 
the  third  generauon;  and  I  am  confident  of 
success.  I  have  a  cow  whose  milk  has  pro- 
duced nine  pounds  of  the  best  butter  in  three 
days,  and  this  on  grass  feed  only.  This  I  call 
my  Crtanh'Pot  breed.  I  have  bred  my  cream- 
pots  with  red  or  mahogany-coloured  hair,  yel- 
low noses,  with  mahogany-coloured  teats,  yel- 
low skin,  silky  and  elastic  to  the  touch.  I  have 
obtained  the  breed  by  the  cross  of  a  Durham 
short-homed  bull  on  a  selected  native  cow  with 
certain  extraordinary  points  and  properties, 
anxious  to  retain  as  much  of  the  form  of  the 
Durham  as  to  insure  capacious  udders,  and 
with  the  valuable  property  of  affording  rich 
milk.  Though  an  admirer  of  the  Durham 
sbort-homs,  I  have  not  found  them  producing 
so  rich  milk  nor  making  so  much  yellow  butter 
as  I  could  wish.  The  Durham  race  are  round 
and  straight  in  the  barrel,  full  in  the  twist,  and 
inclining  to  be  thick  in  the  thigh.  I  have 
wished  for  some  improvement  in  the  form  of 
the  bag.  But  I  would  premise,  that  whatever 
I  may  say  in  respect  to  breeding  animals,  I 
only  desire  to  express  my  own  private  notions, 
without  a  wish  to  dictate  to  any  one  from  the 
experience  I  have  had,  which  I  am  sensible  is 
very  limited.  Grenerally,  cows  which  I  have 
examined*  giving  the  largest  amount  of  the 
richest  milk,  have  had  capacious  bags,  full  be- 
hind, extending  far  up  into  the  tnrist,  and  also 
veil  formed;  hanging  moderately  deep  when 
fail  IB  milk,  and  after  the  milk  is  drawn,  quite 
the  reverse ;  for  I  would  avoid  a  fleshy  bag. 
My  cream-pot  breed  are  full  in  the  body,  drop 
deep  in  the  flank,  are  not  quite  so  straight  in 
the  belly,  nor  as  full  in  the  twist,  nor  as  thick 
in  the  thigh;  but  in  other  respects  I  wish  them 
to  approach  the  Durham  as  near  as  may  be. 
Ky  cream-pot  breed  excel  particularly  in  afford- 


ing a  great  quantity  of  rich  cream,  and  that 
cream  capable  of  being  formed  into  butter  in 
a  short  time,  and  with  little  labour,  leaving  a 
small  proportion  of  buttermilk.  Their  cream 
produces  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure 
butter;  and  it  is  not  infrequent  to  form  the 
cream  into  butter  in  one  minute.  It  has  been 
done  in  forty  seconds. 

<*  I  have  a  heifer  designated  as  Betty  Cream- 
Pot,  one  of  the  third  generation,  which  pro- 
duced her  first  calf  at  two  and  a  half  years 
old.  Mr.  Brown,  my  foreman,  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  upon  her  milk,  without 
my  knowledge  at  the  time.  After  milking, 
he  took  two  quarts  of  her  milk  out  of  the 
pail,  and,  having  strained  it  into  a  pan,  al- 
lowed it  to  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Having 
then  skimmed  the  cream  into  a  bowl,  he 
churned  it  with  a  table-spoon,  and  in  one  mi- 
nute, by  the  clock,  he  formed  the  butter.  It 
was  then  pressed  and  worked  in  the  usual  way, 
and  amounted  to  half  a  pound  of  pure  butter. 
After  this,  the  following  practice  was  pursued, 
for  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  succession.  At  each 
of  four  successive- milkings,  two  quarts  of  the 
strippings  were  strained  into  a  pan,  making 
eight  quarts  in  the  whole.  All  was  mixed  to- 
gether in  the  same  pan,  and  then  churned.  The 
average  time  of  churning  did  not  exceed  ten 
minutes;  in  some  instances  the  butter  was 
formed  in  five  minutes.  Ailer  being  properlv 
worked  over,  it  was  weighed,  and  never  fefl 
short  of  two  pounds.  The  remainder  of  her 
milk  was  for  family  use,  and,  when  set  for 
cream,  produced  the  usual  quantity.  These 
experiments  were  made  on  grass  feed  only. 
She  did  not  give  a  large  mess;  only  about 
twelve  quarts  per  day.  I  have  forty  cows  and 
heifers,  ten  bulls  and  bull-calves  of  different 
grades  of  this  cream-pot  breed,  all  bred  and 
raised  by  myself.  I  keep  my  bulls,  selected  as 
breeders,  until  I  have  proof  of  the  quality  of 
their  offspring.  My  old  cream-pot  bull  is  ten 
years  old.  My  Don  Cream-Pot,  from  which  I 
atfi  now  breedlpg  with  some  of  my  cows  and 
heifers,  is  three  years  old." 

"It  will  be  seen,"  says  Mr.  Colman,  "that 
Mr.  Jaques  speaks  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  amateur.  I  cannot  endorse,  certainly  to 
their  full  extent,  all  his  doctrines  respecting 
the  power  of  breeding,  at  pleasure,  any  animals 
of  any  desired  shape  or  colour,  and  of  forming 
them  as  a  statuary  would  mould  his  plaster; 
but  the  approaches  which  a  scientific  and  ex- 
perienced breeder  can  make  to  such  a  power 
as  this  are  very  considerable,  as  all  the  im- 
proved races  of  animals  show,  whether  among 
neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  swine. 

**  The  dam  of  this  stock  was  a  noble-sized 
cow,  raised  in  Groton,  Mass. ;  but  the  owner 
there  knew  nothing  particularly  of  her  origin. 
She  was  sold  to  a'  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Haskins,  residing  in  Dorchester,  about  five 
miles  from  Boston;  and  her  cream  was  of  such 
extraordinary  richness,  that  it  would  become 
separated  into  butter  by  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage in  bringing  it  into  the  city. 
•"  Mr.  Jaques  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  his 
care  and  judicious  selection  in  continuing  and 
improving  the  stock.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  cream  from  these  cows,  and  its  yellowness 
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and  consistency  are  remarkable;  and  in  com- 

fany  with  several  gentlemen  of  the  legislature, 
saw  a  portion  of  it  converted  into  butter  with 
a  spoon  in  one  xhinute.  The  colour  of  Mr. 
Jaques's  stock  is  a  deep  red,  a  favourite  colour 
in  New  England.  They  are  well  formed,  and 
thriAy  upon  common  feed;  and,  if  they  conti- 
nue to  display  the  extraordinary  properties  by 
which  they  are  now  distinguished,  they  promise 
to  prove  themselves,  for  dairy  purposes,  the 
most  valuable  race  of  animals  ever  known 
among  us,  and  as  remarkable  as  any  of  which 
we  have  any  information.  They  have  now 
reached  the  third  generation,  and  maintain 
their  high  character. 

^  From  six  cows  taken  promiscuously  in  a 
dairy  of  improved  short-horn  stock,  in  England, 
with  a  view  to  test  the  quality  of  the  milk,  it 
was  found  that  they  gave  in  the  following  pro- 
portion of  butter  to  one  quart  of  milk : 


No.  1,    Soz.  Odwti. 
3,    1  ♦*     6    " 
3.    1  "   W    " 


No.  4,    1  oz.  10  dwti. 

5,  1  "   14    »• 

6,  1  •♦     6    " 


"  These  measures,  it  will  be  perceived,  are 
given  in  troy  weight,  of  which  It  requires  175 
lbs.  to  make  144  lbs.  avoirdupois.  It  is  not 
Slated  whether  the  quart  was  wine  or  beer 
measure,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  adjust 
the  proportions.  A  variety  of  circumstances, 
likewise,  would  affect,  in  some  degree,  the 
result;  as,  whether  the  milk  was  taken  at  the 
beginning  or  the  last  part  of  the  milking ;  and 
how  long  the  cows  had  been  in  milk  from  the 
time  of  calving;  and  what  was  the  kind  of  feed 
given  them  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  Still, 
I  have  quoted  the  result,  as,  under  any  circum- 
stances, showing  by  comparison  the  extraordi- 
nary product  of  the  cream-pot  breed." 

Mr.  Colman  has  added  to  his  report  of  the 
dairy  produce  of  the  county  of  Cheshire,  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  45 
farms  in  1838,  with  their  produce,  the  amount 
sold,  and  prices  obtained.  The  whole  number 
of  cows  was  918;  the  amount  of  new-milk 
cheese  sold,  800,000  lbs.;  skim-milk  cheese, 
11,050;  cheese  used,  7,600  lbs.;  butter  sold, 
19,050  lbs.  The  average  price  for  the  new- 
mUk  cheese  was  7}  cts. ;  of  skim-milk  cheese, 
3  cts.,  and  of  butter,  17  cts.  per  pound. 

In  the  dairy  establishments  about  Boston, 
good  hay,  and  corn-fodder  are  the  general  feed, 
with  sometimes  carrots,  rutar-baga,  and  mangel- 
wurtzel.  The  ruta-baga,  and  all  the  turnip 
family,  are  apt  to  impart  a  turnip  taste  to  the 
milk,  which  is  very  generally  disliked.  Mr. 
Colman  was  informed  by  a  very  careful  milk- 
man that  no  objection  of  this  sort  is  found 
against  ruta-baga,  if  they  be  given  to  the  cows 
directly  after,  and  not  just  before  being  milked. 
Before  the  next  milking  comes,  the  disagree- 
able odour  is  entirely  got  rid  of.  The  best 
milkmen  prefer  good  clover  hay  for  cows  in 
milk  to  any  other.  "Potatoes  and  mangel- 
wurtzel,"  says  Mr.  Colman,  "increase  the 
quantity  without  improving  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  Carrots,  parsnips,  and  sugar-beets  im- 
prove the  quality. — A  milk  farm,  well  situated 
and  with  a  good  custom,  is  a  profitable  hfis- 
bandry  where  the  milk  brings  5  cents  in  sum- 
mer and  6i  cents  in  winter.  A  good  deal  of 
milk  is  sold  by  the  farmers  to  the  milkmen  for 
392 
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8  cents  per  qnart,  of  the  profits  of  which  man- 
agement to  the  farmer  l  have  strong  doubts. 
If  we  suppose  that  it  requires  10  quarts  of 
milk  to  make  one  pound  of  butter,  this  at  3 
cents  per  quart  would  be  30  cents.  Suppose 
the  milk  to  be  made  into  butter,  there  is  a 
pound  of  butter  worth  25  cents,  and,  if  of  su- 
perior quality,  33 ;  there  are  the  skim-milk  and 
butter-milk  remaining,  worth  ceruinly  for 
young  pigs  1^  cent  per  quart— say  9  quarts, 
13  cents;  and  there  is  the  manure  maide  by 
the  swine  kept,  which  is  of  considerable  value. 

"  The  amount  of  milk  fumidbed  by  a  herd 
of  cows  through  the  year  is  very  differently 
estimated  by  different  persons.  Rare  indivi- 
dual cows  may  be  occasionally  met  with, 
giving  ten,  and  perhi^s,  in  some  remarkable 
case,  even  eleven  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
through  the  year — that  is,  365  times  11  quarts, 
or  more  than  4000  quarts  per  annum ;  but  such 
cases  are  very  few  in  number.  In  Curwen's 
dairy  of  28  cows,  kept  and  fed  with  great  care 
for  220  days,  the  average  was  eight  wme 
quarts  per  day,  or  a  little  more  than  six  beer 
quarts.  In  the  Harleian  dairy,  where  a  hun- 
dred cows  were  kept,  it  is  said  that  twelve  wine 
quarts  were  about  the  daily  average ;  but  the 
statement,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  made,  is 
very  imperfect  and  doubtfuL  Twelve  wine 
quarts  would  a  little  exceed  nine  beer  quarts. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  pains  used  in  the 
selection  of  these  cows,  the  care  taken  of  them, 
and  the  abundance  with  which  they  were  M. 
If  the  statement  were  positive,  I  should  regard 
it  differently ;  but  as  it  seems  to  be  rather  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  than  of  proof,  I  place  littk 
dependence  upon  it  In  a  private  letter  to  a 
respected  friend  from  the  celebrated  Fellen- 
berg,  it  is  stated  that,  at  that  institution,  the 
cows,  which  are  considered  amongst  the  best 
milch  cows  in  the  world,  average  through  the 
year  about  six  quarts  per  day.  But  here  again 
we  are  left  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  the  year 
includes  only  the  season  while  they  are  in 
milk,  or  365  days.  These  are  foreign  state- 
ments. I  wish  I  had  those  firom  among  onr- 
selves,  on  which  entire  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Men  in  these  cases  are  so  in  the  habit  of  deal- 
ing in  conjecture  instead  of  facts,  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  I  have 
been  so  often  deceived  in  these  matters  that  I 
place  little  confidence  in  any  thing  which  is 
not  matter  of  actual  measurement  and  positive 
verification.  The  most  intelligent  and  careful 
milkmen  whom  I  have  consulted  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  their  cows  average  about  six  quarts 
per  day  for  365  days,  and  go  dry  in  that  time 
from  two  to  three  months.  A  very  careful 
milkman,  who  may  be  entirely  relied  on,  from 
20  cows  produced  11,131^  gsillons  of  milk  in 
a  year.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  6|  quarts  per 
day  for  365  days,  or  7^  quarts  per  day  for  300 
days.  These  cows  were  native  stock,  ex- 
tremely well  selected  and  well  fed.  Succes- 
sive trials  on  this  same  farm  give  about  the 
same  result. 

"  On  a  milk  establishment  in  Medford,  under 
excellent  management  for  many  years,  with 
twenty  cows  in  summer  and  more  than  thirty 
in  winter,  the  average,  product  for  365  days  is 
from  five  to  six  quarts  to  a  cow  per  day.    The 
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eovs  are  fed  in  winter  upon  clover  hay,  an 
allowance  of  a  peck  and  a  half  each  of  succa- 
lent  Tegetables,  and  some  Indian  or  oil-xneal 
cake.  The  snnuner  feed  is  not  stated,  but 
great  adrantage  has  been  derived  from  green 
hdian  com  fodder.  Oil-meal  cake  is  not  con- 
sidered of  eqoal  advantage  with  Indian.  It  is 
deemed  too  dear  if  more  than  $25  per  ton. 
Carrots  are  preferred  to  all  other  vegetables 
vhen  the  qaality  of  the  milk  and  the  condition 
of  the  animal  are  regarded.  Since  the  use  of 
Ihe  most  powerful  hydrostatic  presses  in  ex- 
tracting the  oil  from  the  flax-seed,  the  cake  is 
br  no  means  so  valuable  as  formerly,  and  the 
price  should  be  proportional. 

''In  the  case  of  a  milk  establishment  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salem,  on  an  average  of  thirty-five 
COTS  in  milk,  the  product  in  one  year  was 
17,171  gallons  of  mUk,  beer  measure ;  in  an- 
other year,  it  was  17,530  gallons.  In  the  first 
case  it  would  be  about  5}  quarts  to  a  cow ;  in 
the  latter,  5^  to  a  cow  per  day  through  the 
year." 

Several  enterprising  individuals  have  im- 
ported some  of  the  very  finest  bulls  and  cows, 
of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  generally  reputed  the 
most  celebrated  dairy  stock  in  England.  In 
regard  to  the  qualities  of  these  and  their  pro- 
geDy,  Mr.  Colman  remarks  that  they  are  said 
to  yield  large  quantities  of  milk  and  produce 
laj^e  amounts  of  butter  and  cheese ;  besides 
keeping  themselves  in  good  condition,  and 
being  easily  made  ready  for  the  butcher.  The 
cows  are  eminently  beautiful.  In  size,  how- 
ever, and  symmetry,  they  are  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  improved  Durham  short-horns;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  them  a  hardier 
race  of  animals. 

Of  the  improved  Durham  short-horn  race, 
ve  have,  Mr.  Colman  remarks,  had  some  of 
the  best  animals  ever  brought  into  the  United 
Slates,  and  their  blood  has  been  considerably 
difused  throughout  the  country.  In  point  of 
size  according  to  their  age,  in  respect  to  Sjnn- 
metry  and  perfection  of  form,  these  animals 
are,  in  my  opinion,  not  surpassed,  indeed  not 
equalled  by  any  others.  «*The  Herefords,"  he 
»ys.  "are  extremely  beautiful ;  in  neatness 
and  fineness  of  form  perhaps  superior  to  the 
improved  shortphorns.  The  Devons  likewise, 
though  considerably  smaller  in  size,  yield,  in 
compactness  of  shape,  in  quickness  of  move- 
ment and  muscular  strength,  and  in  softness 
of  hair  and  beauty  of  colouring,  to  no  other 
race  known  among  us.  They  are  the  preva- 
lent race  of  our  country ;  and  in  an  extraordi- 
&uy  instance,  when  I  had  the  singular 
pleasnrc  of  seeing  three  hundred  yoke  of 
^^caitte— that  is,  all  more  or  less  of  this 
of««d--in  one  team,  in  Connecticut,  I  could 
fiot  resist  the  conclusion  that  a  finer  team,  of 
the  same  number  of  cattle,  could  not  be  found 
in  the  whole  country.  Yet  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  I  have  seen  some  few  yokes  of  oxen  of 
piled  blood,  of  the  improved  Durham,  as  fine 
in  appearance,  and  in  reputation  as  good  ani- 
mals for  work,  as  any  that  I  have  met  with ; 
a^d  some  individual  animals  of  the  improved 
JDuriiam  short-honis,  both  pure  and  half-blood, 
»«lls,  oxen,  and  cows,  when  all  points  have 
Deen  considered,  have  surpassed  any  thing 
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which  I  have  seen.  They  have  approached  as 
nearly  to  what  I  imagine  the  perfection  of 
form  in  this  race  of  animals  as  is  to  be  looked 
for.  With  good  keeping,  they  come  early  to 
maturity,  and  attain  a  large  weight  The  but^ 
chers,  however,  whom  I  have  consulted,  give 
it  as  their  opinion  that  they  do  not  tallow  so 
well,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  as  our  own 
smaller  cattle.  In  my  observation,  no  animals 
degenerate  sooner  under  neglect  and  poor 
keeping ;  and  they  require  extraordinary  feed 
and  the  most  careful  attendance  to  keep  up 
their  character  and  condition. 

<*  8o  much  sensibility  exists  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  the  dairy  properties  of  the  im- 
proved short-horns,  and  so  much  of  private 
interest  and  speculation  is  now  mingling  itself 
in  the  judgments  which  are  formed  or  the 
opinions  given  in  the  case,  that,  if  it  is  not 
difficult  to  speak  with  calmness  and  sobriety, 
it  may  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  be  heard 
with  candour  and  impartiality."  ^ 

With  this  jtidicious  remark,  Mr.  Colman 
proceeds  to  give  well  authenticated  reports 
made  of  the  milking  exploits  of  the  short-horns 
and  their  crosses,  followed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated performances  of  native  cows,  in  yield- 
ing milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

From  the  numerous  examples  recorded  of 
superior  dairy  qualities  exhibited  in  native 
cows,  we  cannot  omit  the  following : — 

**  The  Oakes  cow,  in  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  produced 
in  1813, 180  lbs.  of  butter;  in  1814,  300  lbs.; 
in  1815,  over  400  lbs.;  in  1816,  484^  lbs. 
During  this  time,  one  quart  of  the  milk  was 
reserved  daily  for  family  use,- and  she  suckled 
four  calves  for  four  weeks  each,  in  the  course 
of  those  years.  She  produced  in  one  week  19^ 
lbs.  butter ;  and  an  average  of  more  than  16 
lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  for  three  months  in 
succession.  The  largest  amount  of  milk  given 
by  her  in  one  day,  was  44 J  lbs.  She  wa? 
allowed  30  to  35  bushels  of  Indian  meal  per 
year,  and  all  her  own  skimmed  milk  and  most 
of  the  buttermilk.  At  one  time,  the  owner 
gave  her  potatoes,  which  increased'  her  milk, 
but  not  her  butter.  In  the  autumn,  he  gave 
her  about  sijf  bushels  of  carrots. 

**  A  cow  owned  by  Thomas  Hodges,  in  North 
Adams,  produced  last  year  425  lbs.  of  butter ; 
400  lbs.  of  this  amount  were  made  in  nine 
months.  Her  feed  consisted  of  one  quart  of 
rye-meal,  and  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  per  day ; 
and  very  good  pasturing. 

**  Cow  of  Ralph  Haskins,  Dorchester,  Mass., 
1827.  Eighteen  quarts  per  day — average  14 
to  15  quarts.  Before  grass  feed  in  April,  the 
cream  of  two  days  made  2}  lbs.  butter,  and 
was  made  from  2^^  quarts  of  cream.  Two 
or  three  minutes  in  churning.  This  was  the 
mother  of  Mr.  Jaques*s  famous  Cream-pot 
breed. 

"  Cow  of  H.  G.  Newcomb,  Greenfield,  Mass., 
1830,  from  March  27th  to  May  25th,  made 
100  lbs.  of  butter,  and  reserved  160  quarts 
milk.    In  14  days,  made  29y'y  lbs.  butter. 

"  Cow  of  Shelbum,  Vt.,  has  yielded  26  quarts, 
beer  measure,  in  a  day ;  and  at  two  milkings 
iu  24  hours,  produced  3  lbs.  14  oz.  of  butter. 
This  cow  was  raised  in  Vermont.  Some  per- 
sons, from  her  great  product,  call  her  English; 
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but  the  admixture  of  blood  is  very  small  if  any ; 
and  if  any,  it  is  not  known,  whether  Durham, 
or  Ayrshire,  or  what  There  is  nothing  but" 
her  colour,  which  indicates  any  difference  from 
our  best  formed  native  slock.  She  has  some 
progeny  by  an  Ayrshire  bull,  which  are  very 
promising. 

«  Cow  of  8.  Henshaw,  Springfield.  17j  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week,  and  in  one  case,  21  lbs.  of  ex- 
cellent butter.  In  4^  days,  that  is  4  days  and 
ooe  milking,  she  produced  14  lbs.  3  oz.  of  but- 
ter, at  the  rate  of  22^  lbs.  per  week. 

Cow  of  O.  Morris,  Springfield.  "The  summer 
aAer  she  was  seven  years  old,  the  quantity  of 
butter  made  from  her  between  the  first  day  of 
April  and  the  first  of  September,  five  months, 
was  206  lbs.  During  the  time,  we  used  milk 
and  cream  in  the  family  freely.  Some  weeks 
y;e  have  made  14  lbs.,  exclusive  of  milk  and 
cream  used  for  family  purposes.  I  have  often 
weighed  her  milk  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
she  has  frequently  yielded  31. lbs.  at  one  milk- 
ing at  night.  We  have  been  particular  to  have 
her  milked  in  the  summer  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  always  by  the  same  person.  I  think  much 
of  regularity  in  the  times  of  milking ;  ahd  that 
one  person  only  should  be  permitted  to  milk 
the  same  cow  the  same  season.  My  cow  has 
always  had  a  good  milker,  and  her  milk  has 
been  rapidly  drawn.  Her  food  in  the  winter  is 
good  hay,  and  in  addition  thereto  from  2  to  4 
quarts  of  rye-bran  at  noon.  I  feed  and  give 
her  water  three  times  each  day.  In  the  sum- 
mer, besides  the-  pasture,  she  has  4  quarts  of 
rye-bran  at  night.  Prom  the  experience  I  have 
had  with  this  cow,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  many 
cows  which  have  been  considered  as  quite  or- 
dinary, might,  by  kind  and  regular  treatment, 
good  and  regular  feeding  and  proper  care  in 
milking,  have  ranked  among  the  first-rate.** 

For  their  dairy  products  these  examples  of 
toative  New  England  cows  are  certainly  admir- 
able. They  do  not,  however,  equal  those  re- 
ported of  many  Durhams  in  our  country, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Belinaot 
Mr.  John  Hare  Powell  of  Pennsylvania,  an  im- 
proved Durham,  which  yielded  repeatedly  26 
quarts  of  milk  in  24  hours,  and  produced  in 
three  days  8  lbs.  13  oz.  of  butter;  or  at  the  rate 
of  20^  lbs.  per  week ;  the  feed  consisted  of 
slop  conaposed  of  Indian  meal,  with  clover  and 
orchard-grass.  One  quart  of  the  cream  pro- 
duced 1  lb.  Bi  oz.  of  butter.  In  one  instance 
two  minutes,  aild  in  another  only  three  se- 
conds were  required  to  convert  the  dream  into 
butter. 

The  celebrated  Bhttom,  also  an  improved 
Durham  short-horn  cow,  owned  by  Mr.  Canby, 
in  Delaware,  gave  2534  quarts  per  week,  being 
an  average  of  36  quarts  per  day ;  from  which 
were  made  17  J  lbs.  of  well-worked  butter. 

The  famous  Durham  cow  Dairy  Maid,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  James  Oowen  of  Germantown 
near  Philadelphia,  yielded  83^  quarts  of  milk 
per  day. 

NeiUier  db  any  of  these  distinguished  milch 
cows  equal  in  dairy  qualities  the  celebrated 
Cramp  cow,  owned*  in  Lewes,  England,  which 
still  bears  the  palm  both  abroad  and  at-home. 
She  was  of  the  Sussex  breed,  and  came  of  a 
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celebrated  stock.  Her  performances  recorded 
were  as  follows : — 

«*  From  the  first  day  of  May,  1805,  the  day  she 
calved,  to  the  second  day  of  April,  1806,  a 
space  of  forty-eight  weeks  and  one  day,  her 
milk  produced  540  lbs.  of  butter.  T*he  largest 
amount  made  in  any  one  week,  was  15  lbs. 
From  May  to  June,  she  gave  20  quaru  por 
day.  From  20th  June,  to  lOtfa  September, 
\s\  quarts.  In  forty-seven  weeks,  she  pro- 
duced 4,921  quarts  of  milk. 

"  In  the  next  year,  from  19th  day  of  April, 

1806,  the  day  she  calved,  to  the  27tb  Februar}*, 

1807,  forty-five  weeks,  she  produced '460  lbs,  of 
butter.  The  largest  amount  per  week  was  12 
lbs.  The  quantity  of  milk  for  the  time  was  4,137 
quarts.  During  this  year,  she  was  sick  and 
under  a  farrier's  care  three  weeks  after  calr* 
ing.    She  went  dry  seventeen  da3rs  only. 

«*  In  the  third  year,  from  the  6th  of  April,  1807, 
the  day  she  calved,  up  to  the  4th  April,  180^ 
fifty-one  weeks  and  four  days,  she  pixxlaced 
675  lbs.  of  butter.  The  largest  amount  made 
in  a  week  was  18  lbs.  The  quantity  of  m\X 
given  in  that  time  was  5,782  quarts.  In  tb? 
fourth  year,  from  the  22d  April,  1808,  the  dar 
she  calved,  to  the  13th  February,  1809,  fortr- 
two  weeks  and  three  days,  she  produced  461 
lbs.  of  butter.  The  quantity  of  milk  given  is 
the  time  was  4,219  quarts.  In  the  fifth  year, 
from  April  3d,  1€09,  to  May  8th,  fifty-sevet 
week^,  her  produce  in  butter  was  594  lbs.  Tbe 
amount  of  milk  given  in  the  time  was  5.369 
quarts.  The  largest  quantity  of  butter  in  aar 
week  was  17  lbs.  This  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary cow  of  which  we  have  any  recorl 
Though  it  has  been  presented  to  the  pubLc  i 
before,  yet  the  account  may  not  be  accessible  i 
to  all ;  and  I  deem  it  useful  to  state  the  mode 
of  her  treatment 

*'  In  the  summer  season,  she  was  fed  on  ck>-  \ 
ver,  lucerne,  rye-grass  and  carrots,  three  or  | 
four  times  a  day;  and  at  noon, about  four  gal- 
lons of  grains  and  two  of  bran,  mixed  together, 
always  observing  to  give   her  no  more  feed  ; 
than  she  eats  up  clean.    In  the  winter  seasoa, 
she  -was  fed  with  hay,  grains,  and  bran,  mixed 
as  before  stated,  feeding  her  often,  yiz^  lire 
or  six  tiroes  a  day,  as  was  seen  proper,  and 
giving  her  food  when  milking;  keeping  tbe 
manger  clean,  where  she  is  fed  wiih  grains; 
not  to  let  it  get  sdur;  wash  her  udder  at  milk- 
ing three  times  with  cold  water,  winter  and 
summer ;  never  tied  up ;  lies  in  or  out  fhe  bam 
as  she  likes ;  particularly  careful  to  milk  her 
regularly  and  clean.     Milch  cows  are  often 
spoiled  for  want  of  patience  at  the  latter  end 
of  milking  them." 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Durham 
breed,  about  which  such  a  variety  of  opinion^ 
have  been  entertained,  }Ar.  Golman  expresses 
himself  as  follows : — 

"  The  beauty  of  the  improved  Durfaann  shor- 
horns  and  their  perfection  of  form  are  admira- 
ble. They  come  with  good  keeping  early  v 
maturity.  They  have  a  tendency  to  keep  ihee 
selves  in  good  condition ;  and,  with  extraori- 
nary  feeding  and  care,  they  arrive  at  a  la'r 
size,  and  some  individuals,  all  points  confid- 
ed, have  surpassed  any  thing  within  my  kr>^r- 
ledge.    The  Claremont  ox,  a  half-blood  Dv- 
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bam,  whose  pedigree  is  not  known,  which  was 
HDt  from  this  country  to  England  for  exhibi- 
GoQ  three  years  since,  was  pronounced  by 
competent  jadges  the  finest  animal  of  the  kind 
crer  seen  there.   His  live  weight  was  reported 
as  not  far  from  3700  lbs.     The  Greenland  ox 
vas  nearly  as  heavy,  and  singularly  beautiful. 
A  native  ox  exhibited  in  Boston,  in  1840,  did 
not  difer  much  from  these  in  size,  fulness,  and 
vei^ht;  but  compared  with  them  in  appear- 
ance, he  was  misshapen  and  deformed.    The 
Durham  cows,  in  general,  especially  the  se- 
lected ones,  which  have  been  imported  on  ac- 
coant  of  these  qualities,  are  large  milkers ;  bat 
their  milk  seems  generally  inferior  as  to  rich- 
ness or  batyraceous  properties.    The  milking 
properties  of  Mr.  Whitney's  stock,  at  New 
Haven,  are  very  remarkable.     The  Durham 
covs  are  large  animals,  and  should  be  expected 
to  secrete  largely  of  milk ;  but  many  of  them, 
however. are  inferior  as  milkers;  and, upon  as 
calm  and  impartial  a  view  of  the  subject  as  I 
can  take,  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I 
cannot  pronounce  them,  as  a  race,  distinguish- 
ed and  preferable  to  all  others  for  their  dairy 
qualities.  I  have  come  to  this^  conclusion  with 
very  strong  prejudices  in  their  favour ;  and  as 
I  measure  my  words  in  this  case,  I  wish  to  be 
judged  only  by  what  I  say.  Whenever  a  short- 
horn cow  proves  an  inferior  milker,  the  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  the  race  are  pleased  to  tell 
u^  that  it  is  because  she  has  no  pedigree,  and 
i«  not  a  herd-book  animal ;  but  admitting  that 
her  genealogy  is  somewhat  mixed,  it  is  singu- 
lar that  the  virtues  of  lh6  blood  should  not 
show  themselves  to  a  degree,  and  that  the  im- 
parity or  defect  should  always  predominate.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  many  mixed  bloods 
have  in  every  respect  excelled  many  of  the 
pnre  bloods." 

Snch  are  the  respective  merits  of  the  short- 
homed  and  common  breeds  for  dairy  purposes, 
according  to  the  experience  of  one  who  has 
had  extensive  opportunities  for  observation, 
and  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  candid  and  im- 
pirtial  witness.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
rar>si  just  view  of  the  subject  is  presented  in 
I'Je  following  extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Quar- 
ffrly  Journal  of  Jgriculture,  and  we  are  "pleased 
t^  find  this  opinion  sustained  by  no  less  an 
2orhority  than  the  late  Judge  Buel,  who  has 
"idorsed  the  sensible  views  of  the  European 
^lier,  by  imbodying  them  in  his  Farmer^s 

Iviryrter, 

"Uhas  been  frequently  asserted  that  short- 
bmcd  cows  are  bad  milkers ;  indeed,  that  no- 
iirji  of  cattle  are  so  deficient  in  milk.    Those 
^'^  say  so  do  not  know  the  still  greater  defi- 
fi^scies  of  the  Herefords,  a  species  of  cattle 
qniie  unknown  in  Scotland.    The  highest  bred 
?t^cks  of  the  Messrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Mason,  and 
^f.  Robertson,  yielded  little  milk.    Indeed,  Mr. 
Robertson's  could  not  supply  milk  sufficient 
f'-r  their  own  calves,  at  least  not  in  the  quan- 
'J-J  which  it  was  desired  by  him  they  should 
receive.    Cows  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
s'lpplyiBg  the  deficiency  of  milk  of  the  high- 
bred cows.    But  this  deficiency  of  milk  did 
not  altogether  proceed  from  the  circumstance 
^f  the  cows  being  of  the  short-horned  breed ; 
^canse  those  eminent  breeders  devoted  their 


whole  attention  to  the  developement  of  flesh, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  developement  of  milk. 
Had  the  flesh  been  neglected  as  much  as  the 
milk,  and  the  property  of  giving  milk  as  much 
cherished  as  the  developement  of  flesh,  their 
short-horned  cows  would  have  been  deep 
milkers.  As  it  is,  the  generality  of  short-homed 
cows  are  not  bad  milkers.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  where  the  general  secreting 
powers  of  the  animal  system  have  been  in- 
creased, as  it  has  been  in  that  of  the  short-horns, 
the  power  of  secreting  milk  will  be  increased 
with  the  power  of  secreting  flesh  and  fat ;  all 
that  seems  requisite  is  to  encourage  the  power 
of  that  secretion  which  for  the  time  is  most 
wanted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  completely 
in  the  power  of  the  breeders  of  short-horns  to 
make  them  good  milkers.  It  would  be  to  de- 
sire an  impossibility,  to  desire  the  full  develope- 
ment of  flesh,  fat,  and  milk  at  the  same  time; 
but  there  is  no  absurdity  in  desiring  a  large 
secretion  of  flesh  and  fat  at  one  time,  and  a 
large  secretion  of  milk  at  another,  from  the 
same  cow.  Accordingly,  this  is  the  very  cha- 
racter which  has  been  acquired  by  short-horned 
cows.  They  will  yield  from  six  to  sixteen  quarts 
a  day  throughout  the  season ;  and  they  are  so 
constant  milkers  that  they  seldom  remain  dry 
above  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  the  time 
of  calving. 

• "  But  the  practice  of  the  •  owners  of  public 
dairies  in  towns,  were  there  no  other  proof, 
would  prove  the  milking  powers  of  short-horn 
cows.  They  prefer  them  as  the  greatest  and 
most  steady  milkers ;  and  it  is  now  difficult  to 
see  cows  of  any  breeds  but  short-homs  or 
crosses  with  them  in  these  dairies.  In  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Liverpool,  fine  short-horn  cows 
may  be  seen  at  the  public  dairies.  They  are 
bought  by  the  milkmen  whenever  they  come 
of  age,  that  is,  five  or  six  years  old.  They  give 
milk  till  they  attain  the  age  of  eight  or  nine, 
and  are  then  fed  ofl*  fat  for  the  butcher.  These 
cows-  can  be  fed  off*  fat.  This  property,  and 
that  of  milking,  prove  clearly  that  short-homs 
possess  both  in  a  remarkable  degree.  They 
do  not,  it  is  true,  possess  both  in  an  eminent 
degree  at  the  same  time ;  but  they  exhibit  either 
property  separately  when  it  is  desired.  They 
thus  give  a  return  in  flesh  for  part  of  their 
original  high  price,  while  they  remunerate 
their  owners  in  the  mean  time  with  an  abund- 
ance of  milk  for  their  food." 

Dairies  in  H6Uand,-»llo\\9Xi^  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  fine  dairies,  and  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  considering  that  the  Scotch 
dairies  might  derive  some  advantages  from 
an  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  those 
of  Holland,  offered  a  premium  for  the  best 
report  upon  that  subject,  founded  upon  perso- 
nal observation.    The  premium  was  in  1833 
awarded  to  John  Mitchell,  whose  report,  filled 
with  interesting  facts  and  details,  is  published 
in  the  Transactiont  of  ike  Highland  Society  for 
that  year.    In  the  quotation   former!^  made 
from    the    London  Commercial  Journal,  the 
superior  qualities  and  higher  market  value  of 
'  Butch  butter  were  referred  to.    Some  idea  of 
'  the  dairy  produce  of  Holland  may  be  gained 
'  by  considering,  that  in  addition  to  the  home 
'  consumption  of  a  populous  country,  and  the 
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▼ast  quantities  sent  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
to  the  West  and  East  Indies,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  England  imported  in  1830  no  less 
than  116,233  cwt  of  Dutch  batter,  and  167,913 
cwt.  of  Dutch  cheese. 

The  pastures  in  Holland,  as  is  generally 
known,  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  ocean, 
the  waters  of  which  are  kept  off  by  artificial 
embankments.  The  lands,  of  course,  lie  very 
low  and  flat,  and  as  the  water  in  the  numerous 
canals  is  always  near  the  top,  the  soil  must  be 
moist  The  ground  is  seldom  broken  up  with 
the  plough,  but  is  kept  in  good  condition  by 
top  dressings,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  solid, 
and  especially  the  liquid  manures  collected  in 
the  cow-houses,  mixed  with  the  scrapings  of 
the  small  canals.  The  first  year  afler  such 
dressing  the  hmd  is  generally  mown  for  hay. 

The  Hollanders  make  careful  selections  of 
their  cows  for  the  dairy,  the  price  of  good  ones 
being  usually  from  $40  to  $45.  "They  are 
generally  fattened  and  turned  off  to  the  butcher, 
at  eight  years  old,  and  bulls  at  four  or  five. 
The  cows  are  turned  to  pasture  in  March  or 
April,  and  are  at  first  covered  with  a  very  thick 
cloth  of  tow,  covering  the  upper  half  of  the 
body  from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail,  to  prevent 
diseases  from  cold.  They  are  pastured  about 
ihirty  weeks.  Hay  is  their  common  food  in 
winter,  though  rape-cake  and  brewer's  grains 
are  sometimes  added.  The  byers  or  cow- 
houses are  .generally  lofty,  airy,  paved  with 
large  square  bricks,  and  kept  perfectly  clean. 
The  roof  is  about  ten  feet  high.  There  are  no 
racks  or  mangers,  but  the  food  placed  in  gut^ 
ters,  always  clean,  near  their  heads.  Gutters 
in  the  rear  serve  to  carry  off  the  urine  and 
dung,  and  these  gutters  are  also  kept  clean. 

"  Process  t>f  manufacture, — ^The  cows  are  al- 
ways milked  by  the  men,  and  the  butter  and 
cheese  made  by  the  women,  generally  of  the 
family.  Ninety  cows  are  managed  by  nine 
men  and  two  women.  There  is  generally  one 
man  required  to  ten  cows ;  while  two  women 
are  considered  enough  for  any  dairy.  The 
farmer  reckons  that  he  can  make  100  guilders, 
about  $40,  per  annum,  by  each  cow. 

**  Butter. — There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of 
butter  made  in  Holland;  grass  butter,  made 
when  the  cows  are  at  grass ;  whey  butter,  from 
the  whey  of  sweet  milk  cheese ;  and  hay  butter, 
made  in  winter. \ 

"  Grass  butter, — ^The  cows  being  carefully 
milked  to  the  last  drop,  the  pitchers  containing 
the  milk  are  put  into  the  hodbak.  When  the 
cream  has  been  gathered  and  is  soured,  and  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  from  the  number 
of  4iows,  they  chum  every  twenty-four  hours, 
the  chum  being  half  filled  with  the  soured 
cream.  A  little  boiled  warm  water  is  added 
in  winter,  to  give  the  whole  the  proper  degree 
0f  heat,  and  in  very  warm  weather  the  milk  is 
first  cooled  in  the  koelbak  or  cooler.  In  small 
dairies  the  milk  is  sometimes  churned,  when 
soured,  without  separating  the  cream.  The 
butter,  immediately  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  chum,  is  put  into  a  shallow  tub,  called  a 
vloot,  and  carefully  washed  with  pure  cold 
water.  It  is  then  worked  with  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  fine  salt,  whether  for  immediate  use  or 
the  barrel.  When  the  cows  have  been  three 
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weeks  at  grass,  the  butter  is  delicious,  is  made 
in  fanciful  shapes  of  lambs,  stuck  with  the 
flowers  of  the  polyanthus,  pyramids,  &c^  and 
sells  as  high  as  44  stivers,  60  to  70  cents,  the 
17  oz.  or  Dutch  pound.  If  intended  for  bar- 
relling, the  butter  is  worked  up  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  with  soft,  fine  salt,  for  three  days,  in  a 
flat  tub,  there  bein^  about  two  pounds  of  this 
salt  allowed  for  fourteen  pounds  of  batter;  the 
butter  is  then  hard  packed  by  thin  layers  intc' 
casks,  which  casks  are  previously  carefullj 
seasoned  and  cleaned.  They  are  always  of 
oak,  well  smoothed  inside.  Before  bemg  ased 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  three  or  four  da^-s. 
filled  with  sour  whey,  and  thereafter  carefuilj 
washed  out  and  dried.  Each  cow,  afler  bein; 
some  time  at  grass,  yields  about  one  Dutci 
pound  (17^  oz.)  of  butter  per  d&j, 

"We  beg  our  dairy-women,**  says  Jadg! 
Buel,  ^to  mark  two  points  in  the  precedin? 
process.  1.  No  salt  is  used  but  what  is  incoqf 
rated  with  and  dissolved  in  the  butter,  and  vluch  i 
necessary  to  give  it  flavour ;  and,  3.  The  buttr 
intended  for  keeping  is  worked  from  six  to  ta 
times,  to  incorporate  the  salt,  and  to  ttparau 
from  it  every  partide  of  hquid,  which,  if  left  z 
it,  would  induce  rancidity. 

**  Hay  butter  undergoes  a  like  process. 

"  Whey  butter. — The  whey  is  allowed  to  slat: 
three  days  or  a  week,  -after  being  separate: 
from  the  curd,  when  the  cream  is  skimmed  oi 
or  the  whey  itself  put  into  the  chum,  and  ihr 
butter  is  formed  in  about  an  hour.  Bj  tJiis 
process,,  in  winter,  one  pound  of  butter  is  ob- 
tained from  each  cow  in  a  week,  and  in  sum- 
mer one  pound  and  a  hald  The  relative  prices 
are  generally,  grass  butter  8^  stivers,  hay  bai- 
ter 7,  and  whey  butter  6. 

Cheese. — ^There  are  four  kinds  of  staple  cheese 
made  in  Holland ;  the  Edam  and  G<mdc,  toJi 
made  from  unskimmed  milk ;  and  two  kindsi 
Kanter  cheese,  made  from  milk  once  or  twice 
skimmed. 

**  Edam  cheese^ — The  process  of  manufactars 
of  the  Edam  cheese  is  as  follows : 

"  The  milk  being  yearned  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  cow,  when  coagulated,  the  hand  or  a 
wooden  bowl  is  passed  gently  two  or  three 
times  through  the  curds,  which  are  then  al- 
lowed to  stand  a  few  minutes.  The  bowl  or 
finger  is  again  passed  through  them,  and 
they  stand  a  few  minutes.  The  whey  is 
then  taken  off  with  the  wooden  bowl,  and  tlie 
curd  is  then  put  into  a  wooden  forai  (of  the 
proper  size  and  shape  of  the  cheese  to  be 
made).  This  form  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  wood 
by  a  tumer,  and  has  one  hole  in  the  bottom, 
If  the  cheese  is  of  the  small  size  (about  4  lbs.), 
it  remains  in  this  form  about  ten  or  twelve! 
days ;  if  the  large  sized,  it  remains  about  fouri 
teen  days.  It  is  turned  daily,  the  upper  par* 
during  this  time  being  kept  sprinkled  witt 
about  two  ounces  of  purified  salt  of  the  larc? 
crystals.  It  is  then  removed  into  a  second  h^' 
or  form  of  the  same  size,  with  four  hole<  * 
the  bottom,  and  put  undef  a  press  of  aU-: 
50  lbs.  weight,  where  it  remains  from  two  * 
three  hours  if  of  the  small  size,  and  from  i' : 
to  six  if  of  the  large  size.  It  is  then  ta-:- 
out,  and  put  on  a  dry,  airy  shelf  in  the  chtr*" 
apartment,  and  daily  ttumed  over  for  about  k2 
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veekSf  when  they  are  generally  fit  to  be  taken 
to  market. 

"Aikmaar*  in  North  Holland,  is  the  ^eat 
laarket'for  Edam  cheese.  It  is  not  nncomiDon 
to  see  800  fanners  at  the  market,  and  470,000 
ciieeses  for  sale  on  one  day.  The  price  there 
arerages  aboat  30*.  per  cwt  ($6  66).  (CuUi' 
«?or.) 

^'Gonda  ettttc — ^This  kind  of  cheese  is  also 
made  from  the  milk  immediately  on  its  being 
talren  from  the  cow.  After  gradually  taking 
off  the  principal  part  of  the  wlvey,  a  little  warm 
mier  is  pm  npon  the  curd,  which  is  left  stand- 
iof  for  a  qaarter  of  an  hour.  By  increasing 
the  heat  and  quantity  of  water,  the  cheese  is 
made  hard  and  more  durable.  All  the  whey 
aad  vater  is  then  taken  off,  and  the  curd  is 
gradqally  packed  hard  into  a  form  cut  out  by 
the  turner,  flatter  and  broader  than  the  form 
for  the  Edam  cheese.  A  wooden  cover  is 
placed  over  it,  and  the  press,  with  a  weight  of 
about  8  Ibsn  put  npon  it.  It  is  here  frequently 
tamed,  and  aJtogether  remains  under  the  press 
about  twenty-four  hours.  The  cheese  is  then 
carried  to  a  cool  cellar,  put  into  a  tub  contain- 
ing pickle,  the  liquid  covering  the  lower  half 
of  iu  The  water  for  the  pickle  is  boiled,  and 
aboDt  three  or  four  handfuls  of  salt  melted  in 
about  thirty  imperial  pints  of- water.  The 
cheese  is  Dot  pat  in  until  the  water  is  quite 
cold.  AAer  remaining  twenty-four  hours,  or, 
at  most,  two  days,  in  the  pickle-tub,  where  it  is 
turned  every  six  hours,  the  cheese,  after  being 
rabbed  over  with  salt,  is  placed  upon  a  board 
^(ightly  hollowed,  having  a  small  channel  in 
the  centre,  to  conduct  the  whey  which  runs  off 
into  a  mb  placed  at  one  end.  T-his  board  ic 
CAiled  the  zouUank,  upon  which  several  cheeses 
are  placed  at  a  time.  About  two  or  three 
ouDces  of  the  large  crystallized  salt  is  placed 
opon  the  upper  side  of  the  cheese,  which  is 
freqaeatiy  turned,  the  side  uppermost  being 
ilways  sprinkled  with  salt;  It  remains  on  the 
eoattank  about  eight  or  ten  days,  according  to 
the  warmness  of  the  weather;  the  cheese  is 
then  washed  with  hot  water,  rubbed  diy,  and 
l^d  upon  planks,  and  turned  daily,  until  per- 
fectly dry  and  hard. 

"The  cheese-house  is  generally  shut  during 
the  day,  but  must  be  open  in  the  evening  and 
eariy  in  the  morning. 

"GoQda  is  the  principal  market  for  this  kind 
^  cheese,  where  it  sells  at  about  35s.  per  cwt. 

"Cach  cow  at  grass  in  Holland  is  calculated 
'•r<  ?ire  about  three  or  four  pounds  sweet  milk 
cheese  per  day. 

**We  omit  the  method  of  making  the  Ranter 
'^^Vi  which  is  similar  to  our  skim-milk  cheese, 
aad  of  the  cheese  utensils. 

"  Tkt  mUk4umm$  are  generally  between  the 
dvelling  and  cow-house,  in  a  square  Apart- 
meai,  in  a  comer  of  which  is  the  cooler ;  it  is 
aiiy,  rocmy,  and  paved  with  square  bricks,  the 
J  Pper  pan  serving  for  churning,  making  cheese, 
Sec;  and  descending  a  few  steps,  into  a  sort 
if  cellar,  is  the  milk-room,  having  two  or  four 
rindows,  which  are  opened  or  shut  according 
a  ciFcamstaaces. 

**  The  eheese-houaes  are  also  generally  cel- 
irs,  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

"  The  Dutch  are  remarkably  partictilar  as  to 


the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  salt,  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds  manufactured;  and  it  is 
this,  our  reporter  thinks,  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  sweet  and  delicious  flavour  of 
their  butter,  which,  although  wcl]*flavoured* 
hardly  tastes  of  salt,  or,  rather,  of  that  acrid 
quality  which  is  perceptible  in  the  butter  of 
Great  Britain. 

**  CUanHnest  governs  in  all  the  Dutch  dairies. 
Every  dwelling-house  is  a  model  and  a  pattern. 
They  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  oh  this  point 
The  cow-house  is  pure  and  clean,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  filth  being  to  be  seen  in  it ;  the  cows, 
says  Mr.  M.,  are  as  clean  as  if  they  were  in  a 
dining-room ;  the  milk  and  cheese-houses,  and, 
in  short,  every  part  of  the  house,  are  free  from 
dost  and  dirt  of  any  kind.  The  whole  apart- 
ments, even  the  byre  (stalls)  and  hay-house, 
are  generally  under  one  roof;  and  the  cleanly 
system  and  the  admirable  arrangement  give 
that  comfort  and  pleasure  which  are  too  often 
wanted  in  other  countries."  See  BueFi  Far^ 
meri  InBtmcter, 

The  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  So- 
ciety contains  an  article  on  the  rural  affairs 
of  some  parts  of  Holland,  in  which  an  excel- 
lent account  is  given  of  the  Holstein  mode  of 
making  the  butler  which  is  so  ver}'  famous. 
The  Holstein  dairies  are  very  extensive,  vary- 
ing from  100  to  400  cows,  and  provided  with 
buildings  and  every  necessary  accommodation 
on  a  corresponding  scale.  Whenever  practi- 
cable, the  milk  room  or  cellar  is  made  to  face 
the  north,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold 
the  proceeds  of  at  least  four  milkings.  The 
brick  or  tile  floors  have  already  been  described. 
Numerous  windows  or  air  passages  are  pre- 
pared so  as  to  secure  the  most  perfect  ventila- 
tion ;  they  are  furnished  with  glass  sashes  and 
shutters,  and  within  have  gauze  curtaine  to  ex- 
clude insects. 

When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  both  cheese 
and  butter  are  made  at  the  same  dairy,  the 
apartment  for  cheese  is  always  kept  separate 
from  that  devoted  to  butter-making,  from  the 
vicinity  of  which  last  every  thing  is  carefully 
kept  away  which  by  any  possibility  could  exer- 
cise a  sinister  influence  on  the  very  suscepti- 
ble substances  of  milk  and  butter,  which  suffer 
to  a  degree  those  unaetustomed  to  observe  it 
little  suspect  from  an  impure  atmosphere.  The 
dairy  is  managed  by  women,  of  whom  there  is 
the  superintendent,  or  head  dairy  woman ;  and 
one  dairy  maid  to  every  eighteen  cows.  There 
is  besides  the  owner  or  overseer,  and  one  or 
more  men  who  attend  to  the  feeding  of  the 
swine.  There  are  others  wh6se  business  is  to 
attend  to  the  cows,  see  that  they  are  properly 
fed,  and  every  thing  in  its  proper  place  and  keep 
ing.  The  overseer  sees  that  the  cows  are  fully 
milked,  as  on  this  the  quantity  and  excellence 
of  the  cream  is  greatly  depending.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  carefully  repeated  experiments 
that  the  first  drawn  milk  contains  five,  the  se- 
cond eight,  and  the  fifth  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
cream. 

The  business  of  the  head  dairy  woman  is 
arduous,  and  demands  a  full  acquaintance  with 
the  various  processes.  •*  She  must  not  only 
thoroughly  understand,  but  accurately  observe 
the  precise  time  when  the  milk  should  be 
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creamed ;  the  degree  of  acidity  it  must  attain 
in  the  cream  barrels ;  its  tempcraiure,  whether 
requiring  the  addition  of  warm  water  or  cold 
to  the  chum ;  as  well  as  the  all-important  ope- 
rations of  kneading,  beating,  salting,  and  pack- 
ing the  butter."  The  milking  commences  at 
four  in  the  morning  (the  milkers  rising  at 
three),  in  the  field>  and  the  milk  is  conveyed 
to  the  dairy  by  a  one  horse  wagon,  from  hooks 
on  which  large  vessels  are  suspended.  To  pre- 
vent the  milk  from  flying  over  the  brim  of 
these  vessels  in  moving  the  wagon,  thin  pieces 
of  wood,  of  nearly  the  size  of  the  vessel,  float 
on  the  milk,  and  this  practice  is  adopted  when 
pails  are  carried  by  the  hand. 

The  eflect  which  vessels  made  of  diflferent 
materials  has  on  the  promoting  or  retarding 
the  acidity  of  milk,  has  received  much  atten- 
tion in  Holland,  and  the  vessels  most  generally 
preferred  on  all  accounts  are  shallow  wooden 
kteUrs,  holding  about  eight  quarts.  In  some  few 
instances  glass  vessels  are  used,  and  some  of 
the  reports  speak  of  them  highly.  It  has  been 
found  that  cream,  to  make  first  rate  butter, 
must  be  removed  from  the  milk  before  the 
latter  gets  at  all  sour,  and  that  the  cream  will 
not  fully  rise  under  thirty-six  hours;  to  pre- 
vent souring  before  that  time,  especially  in 
sultry  weather  or  during  thunder  storms,  re- 
quires particular  attention  to  temperature. 

A  cellar  temperature  of  from  60  to  62  de- 
grees gives  the  best  and  the  most  cream,  the 
rising  being  completed  in  thirty-six  hours ;  a 
greater  degree  of  warmth  hastens  the  process, 
but  lessens  the  quantity  of  the  butter;  a  lower 
temperature  preserves  the  milk  forty-eight  or 
sixty  hours,  but  imparts  an  unpleasant  flavour 
to  the  cream  and  butter.  The  commencement 
of  souring  in  milk  is  marked  by  a  slight 
wrinkling  of  the  cream,  and  a  slightly  acid 
taste.  .  When  this  appears,  whether  the  milk 
has  stood  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  skimming 
commences.  As  fast  as  it  is  collected,  it  is 
poured  through  a  hair  sieve  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose alone,  into  large  barrels  of  240  quarts 
each,  in  which  it  remains  till  the  necessary 
sourness  is  attained,  which  in  summer  usually 
takes  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  winter  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours.  During  this  advance 
to  acidity,  the  cream  is  frequently  stirred,  to 
prevent  its  coagulating  dr  becoming  cheesy, 
and  when  fit  for  churning,  the  skill  of  the  dairy 
woman  is  required  to  determine  the  proper 
temperature  to  make  good  butter.  In  warm 
weather  the  chum  is  rinsed  with  the  coldest 
water,  and  if  necessary  cold  spring  water  is 
added  to  the  cream,  but  if  the  cellar  is  properly 
made,  this  is  rarely  necessary.  In  cold  weather 
the  chum  is  washed  in  warm  water,  and  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  cream  itself.  The 
churning  being  completed,  the  butter  is  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  butter  cellar,  where,  in  a 
large  tray  or  trough  made  of  beech  or  oak 
highly  polished,  and  provided  with  a  plug  at 
the  lower  extremity  to  let  ofi*  the  milk,  the  but- 
ter is  slightly  worked  and  salted  with  the  purest 
salt,  moulded  with  a  ladle  into  a  mass  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  trough,  and  left  for  some 
hours  to  drain.  In  the  evening  it  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  and  beat,  the  dairymaid  lifting  a  piece 
of  three  or  four  pounds,  and  slapping  it  against 
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the  trough  with  great  force  to  beat  out  the  milky 
particles.  After  the  whole  mass  has  thus,  piece 
by  piece,  been  freed  from  the  buttermilk,  it  is 
again  spread  out,  and  receives  its  full  salting 
(in  all  about  l^  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of 
butter),  which  is  worked  with  the  utmost  care 
equally  through  the  whole,  and  is  then  mould- 
ed into  a  compact  mass.  Butter  in  Holstein  is 
seldom  washed,  though  in  some  other  parts  of 
Holland  it  is  practised  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. When  enough  is  made  to  fill  a  cask,  the 
several  churnings  are  once  more  kneaded  and 
beat  thoroughly  together,  a  very  little  fresh  salt 
is  added,  and  it  is  then  packed  in  the  barrel, 
which  is  made  of  red  beech  wood,  water  tighl^ 
and  previously  well  washed  witli  water  and 
salt.  The  cask  must  be  filled  at  a  single  pack- 
ing, each  layer  pounded  down,  and  care  being 
taken  that  no  interstice  is  leA  between  the  but- 
ter and  the  sides  of  the  cask.  This  packing 
of  a  cask  at  a  time  gives  the  butter  of  large 
dairies  the  advantage  over  small  ones,  as  it 
must  be  led  longer  exposed  to  air  before  the 
quantity  requisite  to  fill  the  barrel  is  obtained. 

"The  qualities  of  first  rate  butter  are  consi- 
.dered  to  be,  1st,  a  fine  yellow  colour,  neither 
pale  nor  orange  tinted ;  2(i,  a  close,  waxy  tei- 
ture,  in  which  extremely  minute  and  perfectly 
transparent  beads  of  brine  are  perceptible  ;  but 
if  these  drops  be  either  large,  or  in  the  slight- 
est degree  tinged  with  colour,  it  indicates  an 
imperfect  working  of  the  butter;  while  an  en- 
tirely dry,  tallowy  appearance  is  equally  dis- 
approved; 3d,  a  fresh,  fragrant  perfume,  and  a 
sweet,  keraelly  taste;  4th,  good  butter  will, 
above  all,  be  distinguished  by  keeping  for  a 
considerable  time,  without  acquiring  an  old  or 
rancid  flavour. 

"  The  quantity  of  food  which  can  be  afforded 
to  the  cows  during  winter  is  determined  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  when  the  harvest  re- 
turns are  known ;  and  in  plentiful  years  the 
calculation  is,  that  each  cow  should  be  allowed 
three  sacks  of  grain  (generally  oats,  at  140 
pounds  the  sack),  3,000  pounds  of  straw,  in- 
cluding bedding  or  litter  for  the  stable,  and 
1,800  pounds  of  hay  of  good  quality;  while  for 
every  100  pounds  of  hay  deducted  she  must 
receive  26  pounds  of  grain  more,  and  vice  versa,** 

During  the  winter  the  requisite  colour  is 
given  to  the  butter  by  some  colouring  mate- 
rial ;.  and  the  best  for  this  purpose  is  found  to 
be  a  mixture  of  annatto  and  turmeric,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  ounces  of  the  latter  to  one 
pound  of  the  former. 

The  average  quantity  of  milk  from  the  Hol- 
stein cows  is  about  22M)0  quarts  per  annum ; 
much  depending  on  the  food  and  care ;  and  it 
is  calculated  that  every  100  pounds  of  miUc 
will  give  3^  pounds  of  butter,  6  pounds  of 
iVesh  cheese,  14  pounds  of  buttermilk,  and  76  j 
pounds  whey,  where  cheese  is  made.  Fifteen 
quarts  of  milk  are  considered  a  fair  average 
for  a  pound  of  butter,  though  sometimes  a  cow 
gives  milk  so  rich  that  12  quarts  make  a  pound. 
"  On  the  whole,  it  is  considered  a  fair  return 
ftom  the  Holstein  dairies  when  the  produce 
amounts  to  100  pounds  of  butter  and  150 
pounds  of  cheese  per  annum  to  each  cow." 
(BueL) 

The  fanner  will  find  a  good  article  on  the 


DAISY. 


DANGEROUS  ANIMAL& 


dairy  in  Professor  Low's  Breeds  of  British  Jni' 
luk— a  beautifully  illustrated  work,  which 
shoald  be  patronised  by-  all  the  Farmer's  Clubs, 
as  well  as  by  those  agriculturists  to  whom  its 
price  is  not  an  objecL  The  following  authori- 
ties may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage : 
*0n  the  Meadows  and  Dairies  of  Holland." 
(Iran*.  High.  Sot,  Vol.  i.  p.  a02) ;  «  Reports  up- 
oD  Dairy  Management,"  {lUd,)  p.  341 ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  254;' vol.  iv.  p.  406);  Mr.  Aiton  "On  the 
Making  of  Butter  and  Cheese  in  the  Dairy  Dis- 
trict of  Scotland,"  {Quart,  Joum.  o/Jgr,  vol.  v. 
p.  350,  and  Com,  to  Board  of  Jjgr.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
Jl  1-337) ;  also  the  article  "  Dairy"  in  vol.  viii. 
of  the  Penny  Cyc.  in  Baxter's  Lib,  ofjgr,  Know,y 
and  in  vol.  iii.  of  ^rthcA  Husbandry,  Lib.  of  Use. 
Kmv,) 

DAISY,  COMMON,  or  DAY'S  EYE  (BellU 
pertnnis).  These  large  white  gawAry-lopking 
dowers  are  so  universal  in  English  pastures 
ajid  meadows,  that  description  is  almost  need- 
less. They  flower  all  the  year,  principally  dot- 
ting the  meadows  early  in  May;  in  March  they 
be;;in  to  be  common,  and  after  Midsummer  to 
be  less  numerous.  The  root  is  slender,  and 
the  plaoit  flowers  from  March  to  September. 
Doable  as  well  as  proliferous  daisies  are  com- 
mon in  gardens,  and  the  proliferous  variety  is 
now  and  then  found  wild.  Domestic  cattle 
scarcely  touch  this  plant  Notwithstanding 
its  beauty  and  its  celebration  by  poets,  the 
dai^y  is  thought  a  blemish  or  intruder  in  neat 
grass-plats,  and  can  be  overcome  by  perpetual 
stubbing  only.  (Eng.  Fhry  vol.  iii.  p.  448.) 
The  most  common  daisies  in  the  United  States 
are  that  called  FUa-bane,  and  by  botanists  Eri- 
^(T»n  itrigiosut,  and  the  Horse-wsed  or  Butter' 
vwi  (£rigww  Canadensis).  This  last  has  an 
annual  root,  the  stem  growing  from  six  inches 
10  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  very  hairy  and 
much  branched  above.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  disposed  in  rays.  In  the  Middle  States  it 
is  a  common  weed  in  fields  and  on  roadsides, 
flowering  in  August  and  September. 

The  daisy  called  Flea-bant  has  a  biennial 
root,  as  some  botanists  believe,  and  is  common 
m  pastures  and  upland  meadows,  flowering  in 
iane  and  August.'  The  flower  consists  of  white 
rays.  It  is  a  very  common  and  worthless  weed, 
especially  in  the  first  crop  of  upland  meadows 
afier  a  course  of  grain  crops.    (Flor.  Cest.) 

Another  species  of  daisy  called  the  Handsome 
EriiSjtnn  (E.  pulchellus),  is  common  on  the  bor- 
ders of  woods  and  thickets,  where  it  flowers  in 
lac  Middle  States  in  May  and  June.  Its  root  is 
perennial  and  the  whole  plant  is  somewhat 
B<^.  The  rays  composing  the  flowers,  which 
are  large,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  purple. 

St»mc  ten  or  twelve  additional  species  of  eri- 
?fron  have  been  found  in  the  United  States. 
(Fl'r.  Cest. :  NuttaWs  Genera.) 

DUSY,  MOON,  or  MIDSUMMER  DAISY 
iC^tpanthtnnim  Uucanihemum).  The  Ox-eye 
^^lOTwhife'flowered  chrysanthemum  (PI.  10,  w), 
w  a  Tile  weed  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Ircm  Europe.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  it 
is  spread  wide  and  far,  constituting  a  serious 
DDisance. 

DAM.  The  mother  of  any  young  domestic 
aniniaJ.  Also  a  mole  or  bank  to  coE^ne  water. 
See  Ex  BAS kmbst. 


DAMSON.  A  small,  useful,  black  plnm, 
brought  originally  from  Damascus,  whence  the 
name. 

DANDELION,  COMMON  (Leontodon  taraxa* 
cum).  A  corruption  of  the  French  name  dent 
de  leon,  or  lion's  tooth.  An  indigenous,  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
on  roadsides,  ditch  banks,  and  indeed  every- 
where. Root  tap-shaped,  very  milky,  exter- 
nally black,  difficult  of  extirpation  ;  leaves  nu- 
merous, spreading,  of  a  bright  shining  green, 
quite  smooth,  and  they  inay  be  called  lion- 
toothed  ;  flowers  one  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
of  a  uniform  yellow  colour,  which  blow  from 
April  to  August,  and  have  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  expanding  early  in  the  morning  in  fine 
weather  only,  and  closing  in  the  evening.  (Eng, 
Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  349.)  It  is  a  valuable  medi- 
cine, is  aperient,  powerfully  diuretic,  and  alte- 
rative in  its  qualities,  and,  if  persevered  in,  is 
excellent  in  liver  complaints ;  it  must  be  taken 
in  decoction,  or  in  the  form  of  extract  Its  de- 
obstruent  influence  in  torpid  conditions  of  the 
liver  is  striking;  but  its  use  must  be  persisted 
in  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  should 
now  and  then  be  omitted  for  a  few  days,  as  it 
is  apt  to  derange  the  stomach. 

By  culture,  and  especially  by  blanching,  this 
herb,  though,  like  the  garden  lettuce  and  en- 
dive, originally  full  of  bitter  milk,  becomes 
sufficiently  mild  to  be  eaten  in  a  salad,  nor  is 
its  bitterness  of  a  disagreeable  kind.  In  France 
the  roots  and  leaves  are  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter.  The  marsh  dandelion  (X.  palustris),  is 
a  distinct  species,  smaller  in  size  than  the  fore- 
going, and  naturally  a  bog  plant,  growing  in 
low  boggy  meadows.  Dandelion  is  relished  by 
goats,  and  especially  by  hogaf,  who  devour  it 
eagerly;  but  sheep  and  cows  dislike  it,  and 
horses  to^illv  refuse  it  (  Willich's  Dom.  Encyc.) 

DANDELION  HAWKBFr  (Jpargia  tarax- 
act).    See  Haw  kbit. 

DANDRIFF.  A  species  of  scurf  which  is 
brushed  out  in  grooming  the  horse,  and  con- 
sists of  scales  or  portions  of  the  cuticle,  or 
scarf  skin,  detached  in  its  gradual  change  or 
renewal. 

DANE-WORT,  or  DWARF  ELDER  WALL- 
WORT  (^Sambucus  ebulus).  The  green  leaves  of 
this  European  plant  have  a  narcotic  smell,  and 
are  said  to  expel  mice  from  granaries ;  nor  will 
moles  come  where  these  leaves  or  those  of  the 
common  elder  are  laid.  Cattle  will  not  eat  the 
foliage.  Its  berries  impart  a  violet  colour,  and 
their  juice,  mixed  with  vinegar,  dyes  raw  linen, 
as  well  as  morocco  leather,  of  an  azure  blue. 
(Eng.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  108 ;  WiUich*8  Encyc.) 
This  perennial  plant  is  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  common  elder.  It  grows  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  dies  away  every  autumn  to  the 
ground.  The  stalks  are  green  and  round,  very 
like  the  shoots  of  common  elder ;  but  having 
no  woody  part  about  the  plant,  they  rise  green 
from  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  longer  than 
common  elder  leaves,  and  they  are  serrated 
round  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
white,  succeeded  by  black  berries,  which  the 
birds  rarely  sufler  to  ripen.  It  loves  untilled 
ground,  hedgeways,  dtc,  flowering  in  summer, 
and  ripening  its  berries  in  autumn. 

DANGEROUS  ANIMALS.    See  NnsAJC*. 


DANNOCKa 


DARNEL. 


DANNOCKS.  A  provincial  name  for  hedg- 
ing-gloves. 

DAPPLE.  A  term  sometimes  used  to  sig- 
nify marked  with  various  colours. 

D ARGUE.  A  local  word  signifying  the  quan- 
tity of  peat  turf  one  man  can  cut  and  two  men 
wheel  in  a  day. 

DARNEL  (Broffmc  iecalinut)*  Smooth  rye 
brome-grass.  (Bromus  moUit,  PI.  7,  6.)  Soft 
brome-grass.  Both  th^se  grasses  pass  in  Eng- 
land under  the  common  name  of  darnel.  Pro- 
fessor Martyn  supposes  the  aiinnal  bearded 
rye-grass  (Lolium  ttmulentum,  PI.  7,  c),  to  be 
the  darnel  of  the  Romans  (Virg'  Georg.  i  153). 
Mr.  Holdich,  of  the  Farmers  Jwmal  (Etsay  on 
Weed$)f  observes  that  he  never  found  this  grass 
among  corn  crops.  Sinclair  (Hort,  Gram,  p.  32), 
says,  *'  I  have  found  the  Bromu$  moUit  and  Jilo-' 
peewntt  agrestis,  with  the  Bromut  tecalimu  to  be 
the  most  prevalent  weeds  (qt  the  annual  grass 
kind)  in  com  fields ;"  these,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  the  darnel  of  the  British  farmer. 
In  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  treats  of  darnel  as 
a  plant  which  he  had  often  seen  in  wheat 
crops,  and  perfectly  well  knew.  Dr.  Wither- 
ing, in  his  Botany,  also  mentions  this  darnel 
(Lolwmtemulenium),  as  **commonin  corn-fields, 
mostly  among  barley  and  flax;"  and  that  it  is  a 
very  troublesome  weed  among  wheat,  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk.  The  doctor  also  describes 
another  species  of  LoUum  (X.  arvente),  as  being 
much  like  the  other,  only  it  is  smooth,  and  calls 
it  white  darnel.  (PL  7,  d.)  He  observes  that 
it  is  common  in  many  parts  and  places,  and 
"very  injurious  to  a  crop  of  wheal,"  for  which 
he  quotes  Mr.  Pitt's  authority.  Mr.  Pitt,  indeed, 
names  his  darnel  white  darnel,  but  immediately 
calls  it  X.  temuUntum,  Both  these  are  annuals, 
and  flower  in  July  and  August.  Now  it  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, that,  when  they  were  in  any  difliculty  about 
agricultural  weeds,  they  should  have  recourse 
to  the  characters  of  the  seeds  of  the  plants.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  any  grass  seed  should 
be  darnel,  either  ancient  or  modem,  unless  the 
seeds  are  heavy  enough  to  resist  the  operation 
of  dretsingf  and  to  remain  in  the  wheat  in  part, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
ancients  had  wind  and  sieves,  and  they  no 
doubt  exerted  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
to  rid  their  wheat  of  such  seeds  as  those  of  the 
L.  temuUntum^  while  such  deleterious  effects  are 
ascribed  to  them  if  baked  in  bread,  &c  Whe- 
ther these  plants  be  common  in  corn  fields  in 
any  part  of  England,  or  whether,  if  they  be, 
their  seeds  are  heavy  enough  to  remain  in  sam- 
ples of  wheat  and  barley,  must  here  be  left  un- 
decided^  I  can  only  say  thai,  in  all  my  expe- 
rience, and  as  far  as  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard 
from  practical  authority,  I  know  of  no  darnel 
in  England  but  the  Bromu$  Mecalinus,  and,  less 
generally,  the  Bromus  molHs,  (Eng.  Flora,  vol.  L 
p.  161-3;  Hori.  Gram.  Wob.j  Sinclai^t  Weedi, 
p.  4.) 

DARNEL  (Lolium).  There  are  in  England 
three  species  of  darnel  enumerated  by  Smith 
(Eng,  i'fora,  vol.  i.  p.  173).  The  perennial  darnel 
(X.  perenne),  common  in  meadows,  pastures, 
and  waste  ground,  and  well  known  to  the  far- 
mer by  the  name  of  rye-grass  or  ray-grass.  It 
yields  an  early  crop  of  hay  upon  high  or  sandy 
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lands,  and  makes  a  fine  turf,  which,  however, 
is  said  not  to  be  lasting  except  upon  a  rich 
soil.  Much  valuable  information  concerning 
its  cultivation  and  merits  is  collected  by  Pro- 
fessor Hooker  in  his  continuation  of  the  Flora 
Londinennt,  The  result  seems  to  be,  that  the 
grass  is  best  suited  to  the  light  land  of  Norfolk, 
where  it  first  obtained  its  reputation.  See  Rts 
Gbabs.  2.  The  bearded  darnel  (X.  temuUntum), 
the  seeds  of  which  are  of  very  evil  report  for 
causing  intoxication  in  men,  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  bringing  on  fatal  convulsions.  Haller 
speaks  of  them  as  communicating  these  pro- 
perties to  beer.  3.  Short-awned  annual  darnel 
(X.  arvente),  rather  smaller  and  smoother  than 
the  preceding,  of  which  it  is  probably  but  a 
variety.   {Eng,  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  173-5.) 

It  would  appear  that  different  countries 
atlached  the  name  of  darnel  to  different 
plants.  Thus,  in  England  darnel  is  referred 
to  under  the  head  of  Rye-Grass,  or  I^lium, 
and  also  described  as  a  species  of  Bromus. 
In  some  parts  of  continental  Europe  it  appears 
ihe  seeds  of  darnel  have  the  reputation  of 
causing  intoxication  in  men,  beasts,  and  birds, 
the  effects  being  sometimes  so  violent  as  to 
produce  convulsions.  In  Scotland  the  name 
of  Sleepiet,  is  applied  to  darnel,  from  the  seeds 
causing  narcotic  effects.  In  England  and 
America  these  effects  have  never  been  known 
to  arise  from  eating  flour  made  from  wheat 
containing  cheat  It  is  evident  that  the  enemy 
of  the  grain  crops  called  darnel,  chess,  and 
cheat  is  not  the  same  plant  in  sUl  countries, 
probably  for  the  reason  that  different  species 
of  grasses  somewhat  resembling  each' other 
in  external  characters  may  be  more  favoured 
by  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  and  ex- 
posure in  some  places  than  in  others.  Cheat 
or  chess  is  evidently  a  more  hardy  plant  in  re- 
sisting the  effects  of  frost  than  wheat  or  rye, 
which  often  die  in  situations  exposed  to  cold 
or  other  unfavourable  influences,  leaving  the 
darnel,  which,  from  some  resemblance  in  the 
plant  before  heading,  is  thus  supposed  to  be 
degenerated  wheat,  barley,  or  lye.  When, 
however,  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  other  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
other  winter  grains,  these  spread  first  over  the 
ground  and  keep  down  the  cheat  or  chess,  or 
brome  and  rye-grasses,  at  least  until  after 
harvest  Not  only  does  the  idea  prevail  that 
wheat  and  other  cereal  grains  degenerate  to 
darnel,  but  also  to  spelt,  well  known  to  be  a 

Seculiar  and  very  inferior  species  of  wheat,  of 
ardy  growth,  and  much  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  mountainous 
districts.  Thus,  we  find  that  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  common  observation,  wheat  de- 
generates into  spelt  in  some  countries,  and  in 
others  into  a  species  of  hromue,  fescue,  or  that 
species  of  rye-grass  (the  loHum  temulentyni) 
which  is  endowed  with  intoxicating  qualities, 
all  being  designated  as  the  wheat  enemy,  darnel. 
Nothing  analogous  to  such  metamorphosis  can 
be  found  in  nature,  neither  can  it  be  fairly 
believed  that  such  degeneration  is  possible, 
until  some  one  makes  a  cmcial  experiment 
It  belongs  to  the  credulous  to  affi>rd  the  de- 
monstration. For  more  particular  information 
in  regard  to  cheat  or  chess   in  the  United 


DARTARS. 


DECIDUOUS. 


Stales,  see  Dr.  Darlington^s  Fhra  Cntrica^  nn- 
der  the  head  of  Brotmu  tecaUmu,  Bye  brofnut, 
Chtat  or  CAcn. 

DARTARS.  In  farriery,  a.  sort  of  scab  or 
ulceration  taking  place  on  the  chin,  to  which 
lambs  are  subject 

DAUBING.'  A  word  meaning  prorincially 
plastering  with  clay. 

DAUBY.  A  word  applied  to  land  when  wet, 
signifying  clammy  or  sttci^. 

DAVTINO.  A  provincial  word  applied  to 
the  getting  of  marl  out  of  the  face  of  the  cliffs 
on  the  seaHsoasts,  when  it  is  drawn  np  by  a 
wince. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE.  See  Bblia- 
wntnA  and  Ni^htbbads. 

DEAD-NETTLE  (Lamum).  A  genus  of 
perennial  or  annual  European  herbs,  of  wbich 
twenty  species  are  described.  Among  which, 
are  the  white  dead-nettle  (L*  aUmm)  and  red 
dead-nettle  (X.  ptarpurmm)  to  which  medicinal 
properties  are  ascribed.  The  herbage  of  the 
former  is  scarcely  eaten  by  cattle,  and  has  a 
slightly  fetid  scent.  The  flowers  abound  with 
honey.  Low  says  (Prae,  jigr,  p.  446)  it  is 
sometimes  common  in  corn-fields,  and  having 
a  strong,  creeping,  perennial  root,  it  should  be 
carefully  extirpated. 

DEAIX-TOPiB.  A  disease  incident  to  young 
trees,  which  may  be  cured  by. cutting  off  the 
withered  parts  close  to  the  nearest  sound  twig 
or  shoot,  and  daying  them  oyer,  in  the  same 
manner  as  practised  in  grafting. 

DEAF.  A  provincial  word  signifying  blast- 
ed or  barren,  as  a  de^f  ear  of  grain,  a  deaf-nut, 
&c.  or  such  as  have  no  grain  or  kernel.  In 
such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  pollen  has 
been  scattered,  and  never  communicated  the 
fertilizing  principle  to  the  seed,  which  resem- 
bles in  this  respect  an  addle  egg. 

DEAL  (Sax.  «ei«ii,  to  divide;  Ger.  dUUn; 
Dutch,  deeUnj  Dan.  daeier).  The  small  thick- 
ness  into  which  a  piece  of  timber  of  any  sort 
is  cut  up ;  but  in  England  the  term  is  now  im- 
properly restricted  in  its  signification  to  the 
wood  of  the  fir  tree,  cut  up  into  thicknesses  in 
the  countries  whence  deals  are  imported. 

DEATH-WATCH  {jinobium  tauUatwn; 
Ttmtu  puiscUorium,  Lin.).  The  popular  name 
in  England  for  a  small  insect  that  harbours 
chiefly  in  old  wood.  It  is  produced  from  a 
very  minute  white  eg^,  hatched  in  March ;  in 
the  perfect  state  these  insects  are  about  i^ths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  brown,  spot- 
ted colour.  They  make  a  ticking  noise, 
which  is  an  expression  of  mutual  affection 
between  the  male  and  female,  but  which  has 
and  is  still  superstitiously  imagined  by  some 
to  be  an  omen  of  death.  See  Pemvy  Cyclo, 
vol.  ▼ill. 

DEBRIS  (Fr.  debr^).  In  geology,  any  worn 
materials,  such  as  fragments  of  rocks,  ruins,  or 
rabbish. 

DECAY.  All  vegetable  as  well  asi  animal 
substances  undergo  two  processes  of  decompo- 
sition after  death.  .One  of  these  is  named 
^enmntatunif  the  other  decayy  putrefaetvm,  or 
^remacaiuis.  The  decay  of  woiody  fibre  (the 
principal  constituent  of  all  plants)  is  accom- 
panied by  a  phenomenon  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
T*hi5  substance,  in  ciontact  with  air  or  oxygen 
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gas,  converts  the  latter  into  an  equal  volume 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  its  decay  ceases  upon 
the  disappearance  of  the  oxygen.  If  the  car- 
bonic aqid  is  removed,  and  oxygen  replaced, 
its  decay  recommences,  that  is,  it  again  con- 
verts oxygen  into  carbonic  acid.  Woody  fibre 
consists  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water ; 
and  if  we  judge  only  from  the  products  formed 
daring  its  decomposition,  and  from.those  form- 
ed by  pure  charcoal,  burned  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature, we  might  conclude  that  the  causes  were 
the  s^me  in  both :  the  decay  of  woody  fibre 
proceeds,  therefore,  as  if  no  hydrogen  or 
oxygen  entered  into  its  composition. 

A  very  long  time  is  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  process  of  combustion,  and  the 
presence  of  water  is  necessary  for  its  main- 
teiiance :  alkalies  promote  it,  but  acids  retard 
it ;  all  antiseptic  substances,  such  as  sulphur- 
ous acid,  the  mercuriar  salts,  empyreumatic 
oils,  &G^  cause  its  complete  cessation. 

Woody  fibre,  in  a  state  of  decay,  is  the  sub- 
stance called  .^wniM. 

The  property  of  woody  fibre  to  convert  sur- 
rounding oxygen  gas  into  carbonic  acid  di- 
minishes in  proportion  as  its  decay  advances, 
and  at  last  a  certain  quantity  of  a  brown  coaly- 
looking  substance  remains,  in  which  this  pro- 
perty is  entirely  wanting.  This  substance  is 
called  mould ;  it  is  the  product  of  the  complete 
decay  of  woody  fibre.  Mould  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  all  the  strata'  of  brown  coal 
and  peat 

Eremacausis  (from  «{f/«dt  mIow,  and  »mic, 
comhu9iian)  is  the  act  of  gradual  combination 
of  the  combustible  elements  of  a  body  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air ;  a  slow  combustion  or  oxida* 
tion. 

The  conversion  of  wood  into  humus,  the 
formation  of  acetic  acid  out  of  alcohol,  nitri- 
fication, and  numerous  other  processes,  are  of 
this  natnre.  Vegetable  juices  of  every  kind, 
parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
moist  sawdust,  blood,  dbc.,  cannot  be  exposed . 
to  the  air,  without  suffering  inimediately  a  pro- 
gressive change  of  colour  '  and  properties, 
during  which  oxygen  is  absorbed.  These 
changes  do  not  .take  place  when  water  is 
excluded,  or  when  the  substances  are  exposed 
to  the  temperature  of  82^,  and  different  bodies 
require  diiSerent  degrees  of  heat,  in  order  to 
effect  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  eremacausis.  The  property  of 
suffering  this  change  is  possessed  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  substances  which  contain  ni- 
trogen.    (Xu6tg,  Org*  Chem.  Part  2d,) 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the 
JgricuUure  of  Mai$achu$etii,  1940,  Dr.  O.  L. 
Dana  adduces  the  following  ejuimple,  to  show 
that  even  with  the  presence  of  moisture,  vege- 
table matter  will  not  decay,  if  air  is  excluded. 
A  piece  of  a  white  birch  tree  was  taken  from 
a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet -below  the  surface, 
in  Lowell.  ''It  must  have  been  inhumed  there 
probably  before  the  cre&tion  of  man,  yet  this 
most  perishable  of  all  wood  is  nearlv  as  sound 
as  if  cut  from  the  forest  last  fall.      See  Ni- 

TBIPIGATIOir. 

DECIDUOUS  (Lat  decido,  I  fall  off).    In 
zoology,  a  term  applied  to  parts  which  have 
but  a  temporary  existence,  and  are  shed  during 
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the  lifetime  of  the  animals,  as  certain  kinds  of 
hair,  horns,  and  teeth.  In  botany,  it  is  applied 
to  such  trees  and  plants  as  shed  their  leaves  in 
the  autumn,  in  contradistinction  to  evergreens. 
Thus  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  &c.,  are 
called  deciduous  trees. 

DECOMP08mON(Latcfecomponfi«).  The 
reduction  or  dissolution  of  any  mixed  body  to 
the  separate  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  be  assured,  that,  in 
every  process  of  decomposition,  whether  by 
beat,  air,  or  putrefaction,  nothing  is  lost,  no- 
thing is  ultimately  destroyed ;  the  components 
of  the  decomposed  substance  form  new  com- 
pounds. Decomposition  is  therefore  not,  in 
strict  language,  a  destructive  process;  but 
merely  a  change  of  affinities,  and  a  transform- 
ation of  old  into  new  compounds. 

DEER  (Sax.  veon;  8 wed.  diur;  Lat.  cervut). 
The  general  name  of  animals  of  the  stag  kind, 
of  which  there  are  several  species.  These 
may  be  primarily  divided  into  two  groups ;  of 
which  one  includes  those  with  antlers  more  or 
less  flattened,  the  others  those  with  rounded 
antlers.  The  elk  is  the  most  characteristic 
species  of  the  first  group.  The-  reindeer 
dMers  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  the  pre- 
sence of  antlers  in  both  sexes,  and  in  the  great 
developement  of  the  brow-antlers.  The  third 
species  -of  deer,  referable  to  the  flat-horned 
group,  is  the  English  park,  the  fallow-deer 
(Cervus  dama,  Lin.).  The  period  of  gestation 
in  .the  fallow-doe  is  eight  months.  We  have 
in  England  two  varieties  of  the  fallow-deer, 
which  are  said  to  be  of  foreign  origin;  the 
beautiful  spotted  kind,  and  the  deep  brown  sort. 
These  have  multiplied  exceedingly  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  now  become 
famous  for  venison  of  superior  fktness  and  fla- 
vour'to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  spotted  deer  of  the  Dama  species  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  spotted  deer  brought 
from  India,  which  is  a  distinct  species,  Qamely 
the  Cervus  (.^rts)  maadatu$^  and  never  changes  its 
spots,  whereas  the  spotted  fallow-deer  becomes 
a  uniform  brown  in  winter.  This  species  has 
been  domesticated  in  England,  and  propagates 
freely  in  parks.  It  is  smaller  and  more  elegant 
in  form  than  the  fallow-deer,  and  furnishes  as 
good  venison.  Of  the  species  of  deer  of  which 
Uie  beam  of  the  antler  gives  a  rounded  form  in 
section,  the  red  deer  (C.  elaphw)  and  the  roe- 
buck (C.  capnolus)  are  indigenous  species. 
The  male  red  deer,  in  the  language  of  "  the 
noble  art  ofvenerie"  is  called  a  "hart,"  and  the 
female  a  "  hind."  8he  goes  with  young  about 
a  week  longer  than  the  fallow-doe ;'  and  brings 
forth  in  May  a  single  fawn,  rarely  two.  The 
young  of  both  sexes  are  at  first  styled  "calves." 
In  the  common  stag,  or  red  deer,  the  shedding 
of  the  horns  takes  place  about  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, or  during  March.  The  fallow-deer 
sheds  his  horns  from  about  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  first  weeks  of  May.  The  roe-buck  is 
the  smallest  species  of  European  deer;  the 
male  is  monogamous^  and  the  female  brings 
forth  two  fawns.  They  are  not  confined  to  the 
Scotish  mountains,  being  still  found  in  some 
of  the  rugged  woods  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland.  The  roe-bupk  in  its  native  wilds 
does  not  keep  in  herds  in  its  perambulations ; 
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but  it  only  congregates  in  low  coverts.  The 
food  of  the  roe-buck  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land is  the  RubuM  saxatilis,  or  roe-buck-berry ; 
but  in  winter  they  browse  on  the  tender  twigs 
of  the  birch  and  the  fir.  The  flesh  of  the  roe- 
buck is  tender  and  delicate,  when  the  animal 
has  been  hunted.  The  horns  are  used  for 
handles  of  knives,  and  other  instnimeats. 
Three  varieties  of  the  genus  Cemu  are  pro- 
fessed objects  of  the  chase ;  the  stag,  the  fal- 
low-deer, and  the  roe-buck;  each  of  which 
have  long  been  followed  with  great  ardoor, 
accorjding  to  the  tastes  of  different  sportsmen, 
and  their  means  of  gratifying  them :  the  roe- 
buck is,  however,  becoming  scarce. 

The  following  notice  of  the  several  kinds  of 
deer  found  in  the  United  States,  is  chiefly  con- 
densed from  Dr.  Harlan's  **Fa!una  AmmeanoT 

1.  The  Moose  {Cervus  alcet),  is  by  some  called 
elk.  It  is  the  largest  species  of  the  deer  kind, 
and  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  having 
broad  and  flattened  horns,  and  a  hairy  tuft  and 
protuberance  under  the  throat  In  size,  these 
animals  are  sometimes  larger  than  a  common 
sized  horse.  The  upper  lip  is  square,  very  broad, 
deeply  furrowed,  and  hangs  over  the  mouth. 

The  length  of  the  moose,  measured  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail  is  6  feet 
10  inches:  height  of  fore-part  5  feet  2  inches; 
behind  5  feet -4  inches  r  horns  3  feet  1  inch 
long ;  breadth  between  these  at  their  summits, 
3  feet  10  inches :  those  on  the  male  sometimes 
weigh  60  lbs.  They  consist  of  a  simple  and 
flattened  expansion  furnished  with  numerous 
prongs  on  the  -external  border.  The  tail  is  ex- 
ceedingly short  The  neck  is  shon,  and  the 
female  has  no  horns.  Both  sexes  have  a  inft 
of  long  hair,  like  a  beard,  beneath  the  throat, 
the  male  having  a  protuberance  in  the  same 
place.  The  general  colour  is  fiiwn-brown  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  rump ;  and  a 
deeper  brown  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  neck,  &e. 
The  under  part  of  the  tail  is  whitish.  The 
young  animal  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour 
without  spots. 

Moose  live  in  small  troops.    In   swampv 
places.    Their  gait,  which  is  commonly  a  trot, 
is  much  less  active  than  that  of  other  deer. 
They  live  upon  the  buds  of  trees,  moss,  and 
some  kinds  of  plants.    In   eating  from   the 
ground  they  are  compelled,  from  the  shormess 
of  their  necks,  either  to  kneel  or  .<;eparaie  their  • 
fore-legs.    They  rut  about  the  end  of  August 
and  all  the  month  of  September.    The  females 
bring,  forth  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  generally  two  and  sometimes  three 
and  occasionally  only  one  at  a  time.    The  old 
moose  shed  their  horns  annually,  in  January 
and  February,  and  the  young  in  April.     They 
live  15  or  20  years.    This  species  of  deer*  is 
met  with  at  present  only  m  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  beyond    the 
great  lakes. 

2.  The  Reindeer  (Cermu  tarandns)^  has  a  total 
length  of  5  feet  6  inches ;  the  horns  are  2  feet 
10  inches  long,  and  2  feet  2  inches  apart  at 
their  summits.  Their  size  is  about  that  of  ih« 
.common  deer,  the  legs  being  thicker  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  hoofs  shorter  and  thicker,  tbf 
neck  is  very  short  The  colour  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons  tfnd  age  of  the  animal.    Tb^ 
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adalt  is  of  a  deep  brown  in  the  spring,  passing, 
as  ihe  season  advances,  to  a  grayish-brown, 
and  grayish-white,  and  during  the  warmest 
ponioa  of  the  sammer,  is  almost  white. 

The  Reis-deer  is  the  only  animal  of  the  deer 
genus  which  has  been  subjugated  by  man. 
The  Laplanders  have  large  troops  of  them. 
The  greater  part  of  the  males  are  castrated 
and  harnessed  to  sledges.  The  females  fur- 
nish milk,  the  flesh  food,  the  skins  clothing, 
cordage,  &c. 

In  America,  however,  the  Rein-deer  has 
never  been  domesticated  for  use.  The  male 
adults  and  sterile  females  lose  their  horns  in 
vinter,  and  the  new  ones  are  not  perfectly 
hard  and  matured  till  August.  They  carry 
their  young  33-  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  generally  in  the  month  of  May,  they 
bring  forth.  They  abound  in  the  norlhern  re- 
gions, but  are  not  found  in  the  United  States 
south  of  the  state  of  Maine. 

3.  The  Elk  {Cennu  Canadensis)  called  also 
the  Canadian  or  American  stag,  inhabits  Cana^ 
da,  Missouri,  and  other  western  states.    The 
head  of  this  species  very  much  resembles  that 
of  the  common  deer.    Its  height  at  the  withers 
is  4 feet;  length  of  its  branched  horns  3  feet 
to  3  feet  10  inches ;  length  of  the  tail  only  2 
inches.    A  black  spot  or  mark  descends  from 
the  comer  of  the  mouth  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw.    The  prevailing  colour  of  the  body 
above  the  flanks  is  a  clear  bloody-red.    The 
female  has  no  horns,  and  its  colours  are  less 
strong.    The  elks  associate  in  families.    The 
females  bring  forth  in  the  month  of  July.    A 
Sue  specimen  preserved  in  the  Philadelphia 
museum,  13  years  old,  measures  from  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail  7  feet  7  inches. 
4.  The  Virginian  Deer  (Cervtu  Virginiantu), 
is  the  common  deer  found  throughout  the 
United  States  wherever  extensive  forests  re- 
main.  It  is  met  with  as  high  north  as  Canada, 
and  passing  southwards  through  the  Isthmus, 
is  even  seen  on  the  river  Oronoco,  in  South 
America.    Its  total  length  is  5  feet  5  inches ; 
the  horns,  measured  following  the  curvatures, 
are  1  foot  10  inches  long;  these  are  provided 
with  antlers  or  branches ;  the  tail  is  10  inches 
in  length;  the  weighty  of  the  animal  ranges 
from  90  to  130  lbs.    Its  form  is  light,  and  its 
motions  quick  and  exceedingly  graceful.   The 
colour  of  the  young  animal  is  of  a  deep  brown, 
with  small  white  spots ;  the  adults  in  summer 
are  of  a  beautiful  brown  or  fawn  colour,  whilst 
the  belly,  insides  of  the  thighs,  and  lower  part 
of  the  tail  are  white.   They  take  their  winter 
coat  in  October ;  their  summer  dress  in  March 
and  April ;  their  horns  fall  off  in  February ; 
they  caity  their  young  nine  months,  and  bring 
forth  in  July  or  August    Towards  autumn  the 
favn  loses   its  spots,  and  the  hair  becomes 
grayish,  a  state  to  which  the  hunters  apply  the 
phiTtse  in  the  gray.    The  coat  is  shed  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  and 
is  then  substituted  by  the  reddish  coat ;  in  this 
state  the  animal  is  said  to  be  in  the  red.    To- 
wards the  last  of  August,  the  old  bucks  begin 
to  change  to  the  dark  bluish  colour ;  the  doe 
conuneaces  this  change  a  week  or  two  later; 
in  this  state  they  are  said  to  he  in  the  blue;  this 
coat  gradually  lengthens  until  it  comes  to  the 


gray.  The  skin  is  said  to  be  toughest  in  the 
red,  thickest  in  the  blue,  and  thinnest  in  the 
gray;  the  blue  skin  is  most  valuable.  The 
horns  are  cast  in  January;  theylosp  the  velvet 
the  last  of  September,  and  beginning  of  October. 

This  species  displays  great  enmity  towards 
the  reUtlesnake,  which  enemy  they  attack  and 
destroy  with  singular  dexterity  and  courage ; 
when  the  deer  discover  one  of  these  reptiles, 
they  leap  into  the  air  to  a  great  distance  above 
it,  and  descend  with  their  four  feet  brought  to- 
gether, forming  a  solid  square,  and  light  on  the 
snake  with  their  whole  weight,  when  they  im- 
mediately bound  away;  they  return  and  repeat 
the  same  manoeuvres  until  Uieir  enemy  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  t 

In  Pennsylvania,  by  act  of  Assembly,  the 
killing  of  deer  is  restricted  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  1st  of  August  and  the  1st  of  January, 
and  similar  enactments  exist  in  other  states. 
Peer  are  very  timorous  animals,  and  the 
hunter  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  habits  and  haunts.  To  approach  them, 
even  with  the  rifle,  he  exercises  an  instinct, 
which  he  has  patiently  cultivated,  but  little 
inferior  to  his  dog.  During  or  after  a  shower 
is  chosen  as  the  most  favourable  season  for 
deer-stalking;  both  as  a  time  when  the  deer 
will  be  more  readily  met  with  on  the  ridges, 
and  that  the  noise  made  by  the  steps  of  the 
hunter  may  be  drowned  in  the  droppings  from 
the  trees.  Their  fondness  for  salt  is  also  often 
employed  for  their  destruction.  A  rotten  log 
is  salted,  and  when  the  hunter  perceives  that 
it  is  much  frequented,  he  conceals  himself 
within  rifle-shot  near  it;  or  if  it  bears  the 
marks  of  being  recently  visited,  with  a  keen 
and  tutored  eye,  he  traces  them  to  their  lair. 
In  October,  November,  and  December  the  ve* 
nison  is  best,  if  the  weather  has  been  mild ;  but 
after  the  country  has  been  covered  for  some 
time  with  snow,  it  generally  acquires  an  un- 
pleasant taste,  from  their  browsing  upon  the  lau- 
rels {rhododenrons  and  kolnwui)  of  the  swamps. 

5.  GreaJt  eared  Deer  (the  Cerwu  macrotis  of 
Say),  and  by  others  called  the  Black  Tailed 
Deer,  and  Mule  Deer,  inhabits  the  most  remote 
northwestern  territories  of  the  United  States. 
(Fauna  Jtmer.;  also  Lonfft  Bxpedition  to  the 
hocky  Mountaint,  vol.  2.) 

6.  The  sixth  species  of  the  American  deer, 
having  become  extinct,  is  now  only  met  with 
in  a  fossil  state.  Part  of  a  skeleton  having 
been  sent  by  President  Jefferson  to  the  late 
Professor  Wistar,  the  bones  are  described  by 
the  latter  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  vol.  i.,  new  series.  It  pos- 
sessed many  of  the  characters  of  the  elk 
(Cervus  Canadensis).  The  bones  of  this  fossil 
elk  have  hitherto  been  discovered  only  in  the 
morass  near  the  falls  of  Ohio,  called  Blg-bone- 
lick,  in  company  with  the  bones  of  the  masto- 
don, Ac.     {Harlan's  Fauna  Jimericana.) 

DEER-NECK,  in  horsemanship,  signifies  a 
thin  ill-formed  neck. 

DENMARK.  The  agriculture  of  Denmark, 
especially  of  the  duchies  of  Sleswic,  Holsteiti, 
arid  Lauenberg,  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Carr.  A  large  portion  of  this  extensive  dis- 
trict is  alluvial  soil,  of  a  very  fertile  descrip- 
tion, composed  of— 
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The  size  of  the  farms  varies  between  60  and 
200  acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  commonly  left 
for  eight  or  ten  years  in  pasture.  The  mea- 
dows in  the  marshes  are  not  uncommonly  let 
for  two  guineas  per  acre.  The  usual  rotation 
of  crops  commonly  followed  ia,  after  grass, 
oats,  fallow,  winter  barley,  rape  for  seed, 
wheat,  oats,  beans,  oats.  The  Danes  plough 
deep,  with  four  heavy  horses ;  crops  usually 
heavy,  often  returning  as  much  per  English 
acre,  according  to  Mr.  Carr, 
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This,  however,  seems  an  enormous  produce. 
Their  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  large,  but 
coarse.  Jutland  is  the  greatest  breeding  dis- 
trict, the  cows  commonly  yield  from  thirty  to 
forty  quarts  of  milk  per  diem.  Their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  are  poor.  The  wheel 
ploughs,  with  wooden  mould-boards,  are  drawn 
by  two  horses.  The  harrows,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  brake,  have  generally  wooden  teeth. 
The  rotation  on  arable  lands,  is  fallow  dunged, 
rape  seed,  wheal  or  rye,  barley,  oats.  In  re- 
ference to  seed«,  red  clover  is  sown  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8  IbSn  timothy  or  rye-grass  6  lbs. 
per  acre.  Clover  is  made  into  hay ;  and  then 
pastured  for  four  years.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct breeds  of  catUe  in  these  duchies.  1.  The 
native  cow,  middle  sized  with  not  very  long 
legs,  fine  head  and  horns,  moderately  thick 
neck,  colour  usually  red  or  brown :  these  give 
most  milk  in  proportion  to  their  food.  2,  The 
marsh  cows,  of  a  larger  size,  larger  boned,  co- 
lour red,  requiring  luxuriant  pasturage,  giving, 
when  in  full  milk,  twenty-four  to  thirty-two 
quarts  per  day,  but  their  butter  is  smaller  in 
quantity  and  of  inferior  quality  to  the  others. 
•  3.  The  Jutland  cow,  of  fine  bone,  rather  long 
body,  colour  gray  or  dun,  more  valued  for  its 
fattening  than  its  milking  qualities.  {Jottm, 
of  Boy,  Afrr,  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.J 

DENSHIRING  or  DEVONSHIRING.  A 
lerm  formerly  used  for  the  operation  of  paring 
and  burning. 

DEVIL'S-BIT  SCABIOUS  {Scahiosawccwi). 
This  perennial  weed,  delighting  in  moist  pas- 
tures, woods,  and  hedgeways,  grows  a  foot 
high,  with  slender  stalks  and  dark  purplish- 
blue  flowers,  often  milk  white,  resembling  the 
garden  scabious.  It  is  also  frequently  seen  in 
grain-fields.  The  stalks  are  round,  firm,  and 
upright,  divided  into  several  branches,  and 
^^  having  two  small  leaves  at  each  joinu  The 
leaves  which  grow  from  the  root  are  foar 
inches  long,  dark  green,  harsh,  and  somewhat 
hairy.  The  root  is  blackish,  tapering,  the  end 
appearing  bitten  off.  It  was  called  "Devil's- 
nt,"  from  the  idea  among  the  superstitious  of 
le  olden  time  that  the  devil  had  endeavoured 
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to  seize  upon  a  plant  ao  useful  in  its  properties 
to  mankind,  but  could  not  efiect  his  purpose. 
He  only  bit  off  a  piece  of  the  root  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  carried  with  it  all  die  virtue  of  the 
plant    (£ng.  Fhr.  vol.  i.  p.  194.) 

The  plant  known  by  this  name  in  fiie  Kiddle 
States,  is  the  Heloniat  dwica  of  Pursh,  the 
Veratrum  hUeum  of  Muhlenburg,  commonly 
called  Blazing  Star.  It  has  a  perennial  root, 
and  is  frequent  in  woodlands  and  meadows, 
where  it  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  bitter,  and  a  tonic  of  some 
value.     (Fhr.  Cestric,) 

DEW  (Sax.  t)eap;  Dutch  daaw;  Germ,  ihau, 
moisture).  The  deposition  of  water  from  the 
atmosphere  during  the  night  upon  the  ground, 
leaves  of  trees,  and  plants,  blades  of  grass  and 
other  objects  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  phenomena  of  dew  have  been 
considered  by  all  writers  on  Meteorology,  from 
Aristotle  downwards ;  but  they  were  first  snc- 
cessfully  investigated  by  the  late  Dr.  Wells, 
who  gave  the  true  theory  of  the  meteor  in  an 
admirable  essay  on  the  subject,  first  published 
in  1814.  Dew  does  not  fall  from  the  atmo- 
sphere like  rain,  but  forms  in  very  different 
quantities  on  different  substances;  thus,  on 
metals,  it  is  sparingly  deposited;  on  glass  it 
forms  abundantly,  as  it  does  also  on  straw, 
grass,  cloth,  paper,  and  other  similar  substances. 
Animal  substances  are  among  those  which  ac- 
quire dew  in  the  greatest  quantity.  The  tem- 
perature of  grass  covered  with  dew  is  always 
lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  On 
calm  and  very  clear  nights  (the  period  when 
dew  is  deposited  most  abundantly).  Dr.  Wells 
very  frequently  found  the  grass  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  degrees,  and  on  one  occasion,  fourteen 
degrees,  colder  than  the  air  about  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  England  dew  proba^ 
biy  begins  to  appear  upon  grass,  in  places 
shaded  from  the  sun,  during  clear  and  calm 
weather,  soon  after  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
has  declined;  that  is,  three  or  four  hours  aAer 
midday. 

Very  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  dew  is  formed  or  deposited,  have 
existed  until  a  very  recent  period.    This  im- 

Eortant  agent  in  the  promotion  of  vegetable  life 
as  been  supposed  by  some  to  rise  from  the 
ground,  whilst  the  phrase  "  falling  dew,"  com- 
mon in  all  languages,  would  seem  to  imply  an 
almost  universal  belief  that  dew  falls  firom  the 
air,  similar  to  the  finest  rain  or  mist.    These 
general  impressions  have,  however,  been  de- 
monstrated to  be  incorrect, by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Wells ;  whose  explanation  of  the  causes 
operating  in  the  production  of  dew  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  satisfactory.    When  substances  not 
perfectly  transparent,  are  exposed  to  the  sun, 
they  gain  more  or  less  heat;  but  when  the  sun 
goes  down  they  part  with  their  heat  and  become 
cold.    The  surrounding  air,  however,  with  its 
invisible  vapour  or  moisture,  being  transparent, 
does  not  radiate  or  shoot  off  its  heat,  and  hence 
remains  comparatively  warmer  than  bodies  not 
transparent     Hence  grass,  leaves,  wood,  or 
stone,  by  growing  cold  in  the  absence  of  the 
sun,  have  moisture  to  settle  on  them  precisely  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  i:> deposited  on  the  outside 
of  a  pitcher  or  glass  containing  very  cold  water. 
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The  dew,  therefore,  is  a  deposit  from  that  por- 
tion of  vapour  which  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  common  air,  and  which  is  swept  iu 
contact  with  objects  at  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  like  breath  thrown  upon  the  blade 
of  a  knife  or  other  polished  surface.  When 
the  sky  is  clear,  as  in  starry  and  moonlight 
nights,  then  do  grass,  leaves,  and  other  objects, 
throw  off  their  heat  most  rapidly  ahd  become 
cooler  than  the  air  immediately  above  them,  and 
the  colder  they  get  the  more  dew  is  condensed 
upon  them.  Different  sabstances  part  with 
their  heat  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  cause  why  different  proportions  of 
dew  are  observed  on  objects  similarly  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  A  gravel  walk  will  have 
little  or  no  dew  upon  it,  whilst  the  grass  ou 
each  side  will  be  reeking  wet:  because  the 
^ss  not  only  radiates  its  heat  more  rapidly 
than  the  walk,  but  does  not  derive  warmth 
from  below  to  compensate  for  the  loss.  Be- 
sides, the  moisture  falling  upon  the  gravel 
valfc  is  absorbed  more  rapidly  than  the  dew  de- 
posited upon  plants. 

The  temperature  at  which  dew  begins   to 
form  is  called  the  dete-point,  and  may  be  ascer- 
tained very  accurately.     Thus,  by  laying  a 
thermometer  on  the  grass  in  the  evening,  as  the 
herbage   parts    with    the   warmth    collected 
through  the  day,  and  gets  colder,  the  moment 
tittle  globules  or  particles  of  dew  are  observed 
on  the  grass,  the  degree  at  which  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  stands  shows  the  dew-point 
or  temperature  at  which  the  watery  vapour 
condenses.     It  has   been  observed  already, 
that  grass  possesses  a  faculty  of  radiating  or 
parting  with  its  heat  very  rapidly,  on  which 
account  it  quickly  becomes  considerably  colder 
than  the  air  immediately  above.    If,  when  a 
thermometer  is  placed  upon  the  herbage,  an- 
other is  suspended  in  the  air  two  or  three  feet 
above,  this  last  will  not  fall  so  low  by  many  de- 
grees, the  difference  being  sometimes  as  great 
as  10  or  15  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 

Id  miaking  this  experiment,  the  instrument 
SQspen^ed  in  the  air  must  of  course  have  its  bulb 
covered  from  the  sky  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
tin-foil,  or  other  non-radiating  substance,  to  pre- 
vent its  heal  from  passing  off,  in  which  case 
the  instrument  would  itself  radiate,  and  thus 
represent  iU  own  temperature  and  not  that  of 
the  surrounding  air.  It  may  be  often  observed 
that  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  grass  is  reeking 
wet  with  dew,  a  polished  substance,,  lying  upon 
ii,  such  as  the  blade  of  a  knife,  will  have  little 
or  no  moisture  on  its  surface.  This  shows  that 
polished  surfaces  part  with  heat  and  become 
cooled  down  to  the  dew-^nt  very  slowly.  The 
most  dew  will  of  course  always  be  found  on 
substances  which  have  the  power  of  cooling 
most  rapidly,  and  few  objects  do  this  so  readily 
as  grass  and  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees. 

The  degree  of  cold  necessary  to  be  acquired 
by  grass  and  other  objects,  before  they  can 
have  dew  deposited  on  them,  can  always  be 
ascertained  beforehand.  Thus,  take  a  thin 
tumbler  of  cat-glass,  having  polished  sides ; 
fiU  this  about  half  full  of  pump  or  ice-water. 
i^ODije  into  it  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and 
the  moment  a  film  of  dew  or  misty  cloud  is 
seen  to  form  on  the  polished  outside  surface, 


note  the  degree  at  which  the  thermometer 
stands,  and  this  will  be  the  dew-poita,  Should 
pump-water  not  be  sufficiently  cool  to  produce 
a  cloudiness  on  the  polished  surface  of  the 
glass,  some  ice  may  be  added;  or  common  salt 
and  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance employed  in  the  production  of  artificial 
cold.  The  temperature  at  which  atmospheric 
vapour  condenses  to  form  dew  is  generally 
several  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  this  is  only  the  case  during 
clear  weather,  since,  when  there  is  a  fog,  or  a 
rain,  the  dew-point  will  be  found  to  correspond 
with  the  temperature  of  the  air;  showing  that 
any  cause  which  contributes  to  bring  down  the 
atmospheric  temperature  to  the  dew-point,  will 
directly  promote  the  condensation  of  its  vapour 
or  moisture  into  mist,  cloud,  rain,  snow,  or  nail. 
The  many  relations  which  the  dew-pointy  or  de- 
gree at  which  vapour  condenses,  holds  with 
atmospheric  phenomena,  may  be  understood 
from  this.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  deiD-point  is  almost  continually  rising  or 
falling,  like  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
bein^  usually,  in  clear  weather,  some  four,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  degrees  lower  thjtn  common  air,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer. 

The  very  simple  means  just  described,  by 
which  the  dew-point  can  be  ascertained,  ap- 
proximately, with  the  aid  of  a  tumbler  and 
thermometer,  is  by  no  means  the  only  mode 
practised  for  the  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  most  primitive  plan,  and  one  requiring 
great  skill  and  judgment  to  ensure  tolerable 
accuracy.  Mr.  Daniells,  a  learned  meteorolo- 
gist, of  liondon,  several  years  since  invented 
a  contrivance  called  a  Hygrometer,  for  deter- 
mining the  dew-point,  which  is  rather  compli- 
cated and  too  costly  for  general  use.  It  will, 
we  think,  be  entirely  superseded  by  an  instru- 
ment very  recently  invented  by  rrof.  A.  D. 
Bache,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  following 
general  description  may  furnish  some  idea. 

One  of  the  forms  of  this  instrument  consists 
of  a  square  bar  of  highly  polished  steel,  about 
half  an  inch  in  depth  and  breadth,  and  ten  inches 
long,  one  end  of  which  fits  into  a  case  attached 
to  a  box  of  tinned  iron  or  copper.  This  box  is  to 
contain  cold  water,  ice,  or  a  freezing  mixture, 
according  to  the  season  or  rather  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  deposition,  or  dew-point  The  end  of 
the  bar  which  fits  into  the  case  has  its  tempera- 
ture brought  below  the  dew-point,  while  the 
other  end  is  at  the  temperature  of  the  air;  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  bar  is,  therefore,  at  the 
dew-point.  Between  this  section  and  the  box 
vapour  is  deposited  on  the  side  of  the  bar,  and 
beyond  it,  in  the  highly  burnished  surface  of  the 
steel,  appears  in  strong  contrast,  the  line  of 
junction  being  very  well  defined.  To  ascer- 
tain the  temperature  of  the  line  where  the  de- 
posit of  dew  commences,  cylindrical  holes  are 
made  perpendicularly  downwards  in  the  bar, 
at  intervals  of  about  half  fen  inch  apart, 
throughout  the  whole  length,  large  enough  to 
admit  the  bulb  of  a  very  small  thermometer, 
and  deep  enough  to  cany  the  bulb  entirely 
into  the  substance  of  the  bar.  If  the  line 
of  deposition  is  opposite  the  middle  of  one 
of  these  holes,  the  thermometer  then  gives 
the  dew-point;  if  between  two  of  them,  the 
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temperature  at  each  hole  is  taken,  by  the  same 
thermometer,  or  by  two  thermometers,  and  the 
proportional  part  of  the  difference  correspond- 
ing to  the  distance  of  the  dew-pqint  line  from 
the  lower  thermometer  is  added  to  the  tempera- 
ture observed  by  it.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
making  this  observation  to  let  the  temperature 
of  the  different  pacts  of  the  bar  become  sta- 
tionary before  attempting  to  register  them.  In 
another  form  of  the  instrument,  an  iron  or 
copper  trough  containing  mercury  is  substi 
tuted  for  the  bar;  one  side  of  the  trough,  which 
is  best  made  square  in  its  section,  is  of  polished 
steel  or  gilded.  The  trough  is  attached  to  a  tin 
vessel,  as  in  the  other  instrument.  When  the 
surface  is  cooled  down  so  as  to  obtain  the  line 
of  deposit  on  the  face  of  the  trough,  the  bulb 
of  a  small  thermometer,  which  may  be  moved 
along  in  the  mercury  within,  is  brought  oppo- 
site to  the  line.  The  temperature  which  it  de- 
notes is,  of  course,  the  dew-poinu  See  Atmo- 
8PHEBB  and  Htoaometzr. 

DEW-BERRY.  The  fruit  of  the  blue  bram- 
ble {Rubus  casiut)j  so  termed  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  glaucous  bloom,  or  waxy  secre-. 
tion  upon  the  black  shining  berries,  to  dew. 
(Eng,  Flor,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.)     See  Bramble. 

DEWLAP  (from  lapping  or  licking  the 
dew).  A  term  applied  to  the  membranous 
fleshy  substance  that  hangs  down  from  the 
throats  of  neat  cattle. 

DEY.  An  old  English  word  for  milk,  now 
obsolete,  but  from  whence  we  derive  dairy. 

DIARRHOEA.  See  Dibbasks  of  Shxsp,  Cat- 
TLX,  and  HoBSEB. 

DIASTASE.  When  cold  water  is  poured 
upon  barley  newly  malted  and  crushed,  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  over  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  is  then  poured  off,  filtered,  evaporated  to 
a  small  bulk  over  boiling  water,  again  filtered 
if  necessary,  and  then  mixed  with  much  alco- 
hol, a  white  tasteless  powder  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, to  which  the  name  of  dicutase  has  been 
given. 

If  unmalted  barley  be  so  treated,  no  diastase 
is  obtained.  This  substance,  therefore,  is 
formed  during  the  process  of  malting. 

If  wheat,  or  barley,  or  potatoes,  which  by 
steeping  in  water  yield  no  diastase,  be  made  to 
germinate  or  sprout,  and  be  afterwards  bruised 
and  treated  as  above,  diastase  will  be  obtained. 
It  is  therefore  produced  during  gennincUion.  (/.  F. 
W.  John(ston*s  Lectures.) 

Dicutcue,  like  sulphuric  acid,  possesses  the 
property  of  transforming  starch  entirely,  first 
into  gum,  and  then  into  grape-sugar.  ■  One 
part  ojf  diastase  will  convert  into  sugar  2000 
parts  of  starch.  Seeds  which  have  germinated 
always  contain  much  more  diastase  than  is 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  their  starch  into 
sugar.  This  excess  of  diastase  Liebig  thinks 
can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  accidental. 
One  of  the  functions  for  which  diastase  ap- 
pears to  be  created  in  the  living  seed  to  sub- 
serve, is  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the 
young  plant.  "The  starch  in  the  seed,"  says 
Johnston,  "  is  the  food  of  the  future  germ,  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  minister  to  its  wants  when- 
ever heat  and  moisture  concur  in  awakening 
it  to  life.  Bu-t  starch  is  itself  insoluble  in 
water,  and  could  not,  therefore,  accompany  the 
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fluid  sap  when  it  begins  to  move  and  cirenlale: 
For  this  reason  diastase  is  formed  at  the  point 
where  the  genu  first  issues  from  the  mass  of* 
food.  There  it  transforms  the  starch,  and  reo- 
ders  it  soluble,  so  that  the  young  vessels  can 
take  it  up  and  convey  it  to  the  point  of  growth. 
When  the  starch  is  exhausted,  its  functions 
cease.  It  is  then  itself  transformed  and  carried 
into  the  general  circulation.  Or  when,  as  in 
the  potato,  much  more  starch  is  present  than 
is  in  many  cases  requisite,  its  function  ceases 
long  before  the  whole  of  the  starch  disappears. 
Its  presence  is  necessary  only  until  the  leaves 
and  roots  are  fully  formed,  when  the  plant  is 
enabled  to  provide  for  itself^  and  becomes  in- 
dependent of  the  starch  of  the  seed.  Whtn 
this  period  arrives,  therefore,  the  production  of 
diastase  is  no  longer  perceived. 

"This  I  have  said  is  one  of  the  purposes 
which  appears  to  be. served  by  diastase  in  the 
vegetable  economy.    That  it  is  the  only  one 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe.    There  may  be 
others  quite  as  interesting  which  we  do  not  as 
yet  understand.     This  is  rendered  more  pro- 
bable by  the  fact  that  the  diastase  contained  in 
one  pound  of  malted  barley  is  capable  of  con- 
verting   into    sugar    five  pounds   of  starch. 
(Liebig,)     It  is  the  diastase  in  malt  which  dis- 
solves the  starch  of  the  barley  in  the  process 
of  brewing,  b\it  as  the  diastase  contained  in 
malt  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  starch,  it  is  obviously  a  waste  of  labonr 
to  malt  the  whole  of  the  barley  employed.  One 
of  malt  to  three  of  barley  would  probably  be 
sufficient  in  most  cases  to  obtain  a  wort  con- 
taining the  whole  of  the  starch   in  solution. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  white  beer  of  Louvain,  and 
of  other  places  in  Flanders,  and  in  Germany, 
where  the  light  colour  is  secured  by  adding  a 
large  quantity  of  flour  to  a  decoction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  barley.  And  though  at  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  seed  germinates,  more  of  this 
substance  may  be  necessary  to  transform  the 
same  weight  of  starch  than  is  required  in  our 
hands,  when  aided  by  artificial  heat, — ^yet  as 
we  never  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  find 
any  thing  superfluous  or  going  to  waste,  there 
is  redson  to  believe  that  the  diastase  may  be 
intended  also  to  contribute  directly  to  the  non- 
rishment  and  growth  of  the  plant.     As  it  con- 
tains nitrogen,  it  must  be  derived  from  the 
gluten  or  vegetable  albumen  of  the  seed ;  and 
as  a  young  plant  of  wheat,  when    already 
many  inches  from  the  ground,  contains  dc 
more  nitrogen  than  was  originally  present  in 
the    seed   itself    (Boussmgault)^  this  diasia&e 
may  only  be  the  result  of  one  of  those  trans- 
formations of  which  gluten  is  susceptible,  and 
by  which  it  is  rendered  soluble,  and  capable 
of  aiding  in  the  production  of  those  parts  of 
the  substance  of  the  growing  plant  into  which 
nitrogen  enters  as  a  necessary  constituent.'' 
(/.  F,  TV,  Jokntton's  Lectures,) 

DIBBLE  (from  dipfd,  Dutch,  a  sharp  point). 
An  instrument  or  conical  stick  to  niake  holes 
in  the  ground  for  setting  grain,  pJants,  &c. 
"The  subject  of  drilling  by  mgichinery,"  say 
the  Messrs.  Ran  some  of  Ipswich,  **  oat  a  rally 
suggests  the  consideration  oCwhether  the  ope- 
ration of  dibbling  ma^  not  be  similarly  accom- 
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plished.  Many  icgenioiis  contrivasces  have 
ftx>m  time  to  time  been  projected  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  several  patents  have  also  been  ob- 
taioed,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  that  have 
been  snccessfolly  and  advantageously  used. 

DIBBLING  is  a  mode  of  sowing  grain,  Es- 
pecially wheat,  much  practised  in  some  parts 
of  England.  It  is  found  to  answer  the  best 
on  the  clover  leys  of  the  lighter  descriptions 
of  land.  It  is  performed  by  a  man  walking 
backwards  with  an  iron  dibble  into  each  hand, 
with  which  he  makes  the  holes,  on  the  furrow 
slice,  into  which  the  seed  is  dropped  by  child- 
ren, who  place  one  or  two  seeds  into  each  hole. 
By  this  mode  there  is  a  very  considerable 
saving  of  seed,  the  quantity  employed  of  wheat 
being  osually  from  three  to  five  pecks.  The 
wheat  plant  obtains  a  more  solid  soil,  and  con- 
siderable additional  employment  is  afforded  to 
the  labourer  and  his  family.  It  is,  however, 
a  rather  ^ious  process,  and  is  not  adapted  to 
the  stifier  descriptions  of  soil,  for  on  these  the 
dibble  forms  little  cups,  in  which  the  rain  is 
apt  to  lodge  to  the  destruction  of  the  seed 
grain.  A  good  dibbler  with  three  active  at- 
tendants will  plant  about  half  an  acre  per  day. 
The  expense  for  labour  is  commonly  about  7«. 
to  9s.  per  acre  for  wheat 

Dibbling  was  first  pretty  extensively  intro- 
duced into  the  east  of  England  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  a  novel  practice  in  1805,  by  Mr. 
Curtis  of  Lynn  (Com,  hoard  of  jigr,  vol.  iv.  p. 
158),  and  by  Mr.  Pung  of  Sudbury,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire  {Ibid, 
159);  they  had  previously  to  this  time  made 
some  rude  attempts  to  employ  the  dibble  near 
Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  for,  in  1784,  Mr.  Oxley 
describes  the  farmers  of  that  district  dibbling 
six,  seven,  and  eight  pecks  per  acre,  in  two 
rows  on  each  furrow,  by  three  or  four  droppers 
to  one  dibbler,  at  an  expense  of  half  a  guinea 
^er  acre.  {Yoims^t  JnnaU  of  Jigr,  vol.  iii.  p. 
220.) 

In  Norfolk,  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
broad-casting  is  now  almost  unknown.  Mr.  J. 
Barton,  of  East  Leigh,  Hampshire,  says,  1836 
(flmto  to  SchoUmoMten,  p.  2J,  I  brought  a  man 
from  Norfolk,  twelve  months  ago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing^  my  labourers  in  dibbling, 
and  he  brought  with  Jiim  the  implements, 
which  are  made  in  the  following  manner.  The 
body  of  the  dibble  is  a  core  of  hard  steel, 
round  which  is  soft  iron,  so  as  always  to  wear 
itself  sharp;  at  the  upper  end  is  a  handle. 

The  instrument  is  three  feet  long^  all  iron 
exeepting  the  handle ;  it  weighs  six  pounds ;  a 
man  walks  with  one  in  each  hand  backwards, 
and  makes  from  8000  to  3050  holes  in  a  day, 
giving  a  slight  twist  with  the  wrist  at  the  mo- 
ment of  plimging  the  iron  into  the  ground, 
which  makes  a  hole  that  does  not  again  fill 
up  by  the  crumbling  in  of  the  earth.  The 
ground  should  be  even,  then  the  rows  are 
dibbled,  the  holes  four  inches  apart,  so  that 
four  of  them  can  be  covered  at  once  by  the 
foot ;  the  rows  are  about  four  and  a  half  inches 
apart ;  the  holes  are  filled  by  a  rake,  or  har- 
row with  a  few  bushes  woven  into  it.  I  pay 
nine  shillings  per  acre  of  160  rods  for  the 
worlr,  oat  of  which  the  dibbler  pays  the  child- 


'  ren  who  drop  the  wheat ;  three  grains  should 
be  dibbled  in  each  hole,  which  will  take  about 
one  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre.  The  Norfolk 
farmers  say  the  yield  by  dibbling  exceeds  that 
by  broad-casting  by  four  bushels  per  acre. 

Dibbling  costs  in  Hertfordshire  only  6«.,  and 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  from  7t.  to  iOi.  per 
acre,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  holes, 
but  where  they  are  thickest,  and  three  or  four 
grains  placed  in  each  hole,  it  does  not  use 
more  than  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

A  writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  says, 
drilling  wheat  is  the  most  generally  practisM 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
and  dibbling  wheat  has  been  upon  the  decline 
for  the  last  twenty  years ;  I  believe,  because  it 
is  more  trovMe  to  attend  to  dibblers  than  to 
drilling;  but  I  was  in  the  habit  of  dibbling 
wheat  when  I  took  business  for  myself  in  1807, 
and  I  continue  the  practice  to  the  present  day, 
for  the  following  reasons: — 1st,  It  encourages 
the  poor  man  and  his  family,  by  increasing  his 
wages,  and  gives  employment  to  his  children 
which,  they  would  not  have  if  wheat  was 
drilled.  Sdly,  It  shows  the  children,  when 
young,  that  Providence  has  ordained  them  to* 
get  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow; 
and  I  grow  upon  the  four-course  shift  100  acres 
of  wheat  every  year.  For  wheat  I  pay  for 
dibbling  7t.  per  acre,  which  is  done  by  seven 
men  that  have  the  largest  families :  those  men 
earn  52.  each  in  five  weeks,  generally,  but  if 
the  weather  be  fine  in  less  time.  Another  and 
3d  reason  why  I  prefer  dibbling  is,  that  the 
men  and  children  tread  the  land  with  their 
feet,  which  makes  the  land  firmer  and  better 
for  the  crop.  4thly,  It  is  better  to  clean  the 
land,  because  you  can  oAly  hoe  between  the 
rows  of  the  drilled  wheat,  when  you  can  hoe 
all  round  the  dibbled  plant.  6thly,  The  seed 
goes  farther  into  the  grou|id  from  cUbbling  than 
drilling,  the  small  end  piercing  deeper  than  it 
appears,  while  the  drill  appears  deeper  than  it 
really  is,  the  coulter  of  the  drill  raising  mould 
on  each  side,  so  that  when  harrowed  the  corn 
is  not  so  deep  as  when  dibbled.  6thly,  There 
is  always  more  under-com,  that  is,  small  ears, 
from  the  drill  than  from  the  dibble,  and  dib- 
bling take^  less  seed.  Six  pecks  is  about  the 
quantity  of  seed  it  takes,  unless  it  be  very 
early  in  the  season.  I  am  a  great  advocate  for 
dibbling, for  the  above  reasons;  I  have  tried 
both  on  the  same  field,  and  generally  found  the 
dibbled  wheat  the  most  productive;  and  it 
stands  up  better  against  the  wind  and  rain  :•— 

Ttiot  dibbling  Mvet  half  th«  S  butbelt  usually 
broiid-«ait   --------14 

And  tbe  gain  In  tba  crop  being       -       -       -       -  '4 
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Worth  at  80*.  per  quarter       ... 
A-Bd  after  paying  per  acre  for  dibbling   - 


5S«, 

79. 


Leaves,  per  acre 
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And  even  at  5§.  givee  a  gain  over  broad-eaat  wheat  of 
npwerdf  of  SQ«. 

DICK,  DIKE,  or  DYKE.  A  provincial  word 
applied  to  the  mound  or  back  of  a  ditch,  and 
dick-hole  is  the  excavation  or  ditch  itself.  In 
Scotland  it  means  a  stone  wall. .  See  Ditgb. 

DIGGING.     See  Spads  HusBAirnnT. 
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der  spiked  finger^ass,  or  cock's-foot  finger- 
grass.  See  FivoBR-oaASB  and  Ckab  Gxass. 
-  DILL  (Jneikum  graveoUnSj  from  SnAtt,  op  ac- 
count of  its  running  up  straight).  A  plant 
kept  in  kitchen  gardens  in  England.  It  flowers 
and  seeds  in  August;  the  stalk  is  round,  hol- 
low, and  upright,  three  feet  high,  and  divided 
into  many  branches.  The  flowers  are  yellow 
and  small,  and  stand  in  umbels  on  the  top  of 
its  branches ;  the.  root  is  long.  Its  leaves  and 
umbels  are  used  in  pickling,  and  the  former 
in  soups  and  sauces.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and 
if  grown  merely  for  domestic  use  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  any  open  compartment:  but  if  for 
seed,  a  sheltered  situation,  and  a  soil  rather 
dry  than  damp,  is  to  be  allotted  for  it.  It  is 
propagated  by  seed,  which  i^  best  sown  imme- 
diately it  is  ripe^  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground 
until  the  spring,  it  is  oflen  incapable  of  germi- 
nating, or  if  plants  are  produced  they  usually 
decay  without  perfecting  their  seed;  if  neglect- 
ed until  the  spring,  it  may  be  sown  from  the 
close  of  February  until  the  commeucement  of 
May :  the  earlier,  however,  <he  better.  Dill 
may  be  sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  or  broad- 
cast, very  thin  and  .raked  in.  The  plants  are 
to  remain  where  sown,  as  they  will  not  bear 
•  removing.  When  of  three  6r  four  weeks' 
growth  they  must  be  -thinned  to  about  ten 
inches  apart ;  for  if  not  allowed  room,  they 
spindle,  their  leaves  decay,  no  lateral  branobes 
are  thrown  out,  and  their  seed  is  not  good. 
To  prevent  these  bad  eflects,  in  every  stage  of 
growth,  they  require  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
The  leaves  are  fit  for  gathering  as  wanted,  and 
the  umbels  abo.ut  July  and  August  In  Sep- 
tember their*  seed  ripens,  when  the  umbels 
must  be  immediately  cut  and  spread  on  a 
cloth  to  dry,  as  the  seed  is  very  apt  to  scatter. 
A  volatile  oil  and  a  distilled  water  are  'pro- 
<cured  from  the  seeds.  Both  are  used  as  car- 
minatives; the  water  is  a  good  vehicle  for 
powders  prescribed  for  children.  (G.-  W, 
Jahtuon^t  Kitch.  Gardefu)  The  kindred  species 
called  sweet  fennel  (Jnetfwm  fanieulum)  is  by 
far  the  most  esteemed.    See  Feitkxl. 

.Dill.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  two- 
seeded  tare,  a  species  of  large  vetch. 

DINDLES.  a  provinciaJ  word  applied  \o 
the  common  and  corn  sow-thistles,  as  well  as 
to  the  taller  hawk-weed. 

DINGLE  (from  the  Sax.  t>en,  or  t>in,  a  hol- 
low). A  small  clough  or  valley  between  two 
steep  hills. 

DISEASES  OF  CATTLE.  See  Shbif, 
Horses  and  Cattle. 

DISHLEY  BREED.  This  name,  applied  to 
certain  well-known  breeds  of  cattle,  and  espe-. 
cially  sheep,  is  derived  from  the  title  of  the 
paternal  estate  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Bake- 
well.  The  Dishleyy  is,  therefore,  sjrnonymous 
with  the  Bakewell  breed. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  original  im- 
prover of  stock  is  loo  intimately  associated 
with  the  history  of  a  great  agricultural  interest, 
to  be  passed  over  without  some  particular  no- 
tice. . 

Robert  Bsckewell  was  bom  about  .the  year 
1725,  on  his  paternal  estate  at  Dishley,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, and  died  thtfre,  October  1st,  179.5. 
Though  it  dues  not  appear  that  he  eontributed 
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any  thing  to  literature,  even  on  the  subjects  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life,  yet  his  efforts,  par- 
ticularly to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  ja^rly 
procured  for  him  a  widely  extended  repotation. 
The  cross  breed  which  he  introduce  is  well 
known  as  the  Dishley,  or  new  Leicestershire 
breed.'    He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  Mr. 
Robert  Bakewell,  who,    in    1808,    published 
Obaervatiotu  9h  Wool,  with  notes,  by  Lord  So- 
merville.    (Penny  Cyclop. ;  Gent,  Mag,  vol.  Ixv. 
p.  960.)     Of  his  cattle,  Arthur  Young  remark- 
ed, in  1783  (and  Young  was  no  flatterer),  when 
speaking  of  another  excellent  farmer — **His 
cattle  are  of  Bakeweirs  breed,  which  is  giving 
them  sufficient  praise.*'    {jSnn*  voL  ii.  p.  156.) 
And  in  the  same  volume,  p.  370,  when  noticing 
his  breeds  of  sheep,  he  says,  **  I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  it  is,  without  any  exception,  the 
first  in  the  world."    To  attain  this  excellence 
Bakewell  devoted  himself,  travelling  in  search 
of  stock  to  breed  from,  not  only  over  England, 
but  into  Ireland  and  Holland.     In*  1787  his 
fame  enabled  him  to  reap  some  reward  for 
these  labours;  for  in  that  year  he  let  three 
rams  for  12502.,  and  was  offered  1050L  for 
twenty  ewes.     The  principles  which  guided 
him  in  the  breeding  of  stock  are  given,  in  jSim. 
of  Jgr,,  vol.  vi.  p.  466,  by  Arthur  Young,  who 
twice  visited  him  at  Dishley.     He  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  in  all  his  exertions,  these  ob- 
jects— ^the  most  meat  from  the  least  food — the 
least  offal,  and  the  size  of  the  best  joints.    He 
thought,  it  seems,  that  the  pale-coloured  beasts 
yielded  finer  meat  than  the  dark  ones :  he  was 
one  of  the  first  who  generally  introduced  the 
practice  of  feeling  stock  under  examination; 
not  but  what  it  was  a  practice  partially  adopt- 
ed, even  in  the  days  of  old  Holinshed.    Young 
describes,  vol.  viiL  p.  473,  the  Dishley  sheep, 
and  Bakewell's  neat  cattle  at  p.  486,  which 
were,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  his  day ;  and  then 
his  great  heavy  black  cart  horses,  speaking  of 
them  as  **  by  far  the  finest  I  have  seen  of  that 
breed."    Bakewell  did  much,  too,  in  the  con- 
struction of  water-meadows  {Ibid,  p.  490),  and 
it  is  evident  from  his  various  observations  re- 
ported by  Young,  that  he  was  an  enlightened 
and  successful  agriculturist,  as  well  as  brec^der. 
The  Dishley  sheep  have  long  been  celebrated 
for  their  aptness  to  fatten,  their  quietude,  and 
the  smallness  of  their  bones — they  will  long 
hand  down  the  name  of  Bakewell  as  one  of  ihe 
farmer's  best  benefactors.    Bakewell  made  no 
secret  of  his  modes  of  improving  stock,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  entered  into  controversies  with 
rival  breeders.    He  wrote  nothing  himself*  and 
the  first  scientific  work  on  the  subject  was 
written  by  George  CuUey,  in  1792,  who  fbrmed 
himself  on  Bakewell's  model.    The  examples 
of  opulent  and  spirited  proprietors  have  sioce 
continued  to  spread  the  improvements  com- 
menced  by  Bakewell,  and  followed  up  by  Onllej, 
Collins,  Kline,  and  others  too  numeroos    to 
mention. 

DISTEMPER  is  frequently  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  disease,  but  is  particularly  applied  u? 
catUe.  In  racing  stables  it  is  the  distinguish- 
ing names  for  epidemic  catarrh  or  influens 
in  horses.  Bleeding  in  the  early  stage  is  rr< 
commended,  and  it  is  important  that  the  l>o\t^eb 
should  be  evacuated,  and  sedative  metliciues 
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giTcn.  (The  Ham,  p.  189.)  In  dogs  distemper 
u  oDe  of  the  most  fatal  diseases ;  a  little  emetic 
povder  (3  grains  of  tartar  en^etic  and  1  grain 
of  opium)  is  recommended  to  be  given  {CUUer^s 
Far,  p.  393),  followed  by  a  dose  once  a  day  of 
i  5,  or  6  grains  of  Turpith's  mineral. 

DITCH  (Sax.  oic).  A  trench  cat  in  the 
ground,  nsnally  round  the  fences  of  a  field. 
Trenches  of  this  kind  are  formed  differently  in 
Tahoos  localities,  but  they  should  always  be 
made  so  as  to  keep  the  water  in  them  as  pure 
as  possible. 

PIUHETICa  In  farriery,  such  remedies  as 
have  the  power  of  forcing  urine,  that  is,  of 
stimulating  the  kidneys  to  a  moderate  degree, 
so  as  to  augment  their  secreting  power.  Nitre, 
iodide  of  potassium*  turpentine,  cubebs,  and 
janiper  are  diuretics.    See  Ball. 

DOCK  {Rumex).    A  large  genus  of  peren- 
nial plants,  of  which  ten  are  natives  of  Eng- 
land.   The  bloody-veined  dock  (JL  ianguineut) 
h^  already  been  described  under  the  head 
BLooDwomT.     The  curled  dock  (R,  eritpus),  a 
very  troublesome    and    unprofitable    weed, 
abounds  in  waste  grounds,  pastures,  and  by 
n>ad^des ;  root  tapering,  yellowish  stem,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  somewhat  zigzag;  leaves 
smooth,  of  a  lightish  green ;  clusters  of  nume- 
rous rather  crowded  tufts  or  whorls  of  drooping 
pale  green  flowers.  The  sharp  dock  (R.  aaUu^ 
25  also  not  uncommon  in  low  meadows  and 
vatery  places.   Root  blackish  and  rather  slen- 
der.  The  broad-leaved  dock  (12.  obttm/otuu)  is 
a  rank  and  very  troublesome  weed,  common 
everywhere,  which  can  only  be  conquered  by 
stabbing  op  the  root    Mowipg  is  to  little  pur- 
pose; stems  a  yard  high;  root  black;  many 
headed ;  yellowish  within.     The  other  docks 
are  the  golden  dock  (iL  mantimm),  the  yellow 
marsh  dock  (R,  gabutriM),  and  the  great  water 
dock  (R.  Bfdroiapatkum),  (£ng.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p. 
190.)      AH  these  docks  are  purgatives,  and 
m&r  be  used  instead  of  rhubarb.    A  decoction 
made  with  an  ounce  of  the  root  of  Rumex  obtu- 
^foiuts  and  a  quart  of  water,  reduced  by  boil- 
ing to  a  pint,  then  strained  and  sweetened,  is  a 
valoable  remedy  in  that  peculiar  cutaneous 
aflfeetioa  called  fish-skin  disease  (Ichtkyoiut). 

Dock.    A  term  signifying  to  trim  the  butr 
tocks,  dec  of  sheep. 

DOCKING.     In  farriery,  the  art  of  cutting 

cC  the  tails  of  horses ;  and  for  a  description 

of  which  see  Tht  Hone  (Lib.  Use.  Know.,  p.  327). 

DODDBD  SHEEP.    Sadh  as  are  without 

horns. 

DODDER  (CiuaUa  EunjuBa}.  PI.  10,  e.  The 
»amc  of  a  species  of  bird-weed;  which  is  not 
very  commonly  met  with.    This  curious  plant 
is  oBlike  all  others  in  appearance,  having  no 
leaves.     The  thread-shaped,  red,  or   purple 
stalks,  twining  about  other  plants,  headed  with 
simaU  reddish  flowers,  are  easily  to  be  recog- 
nised ;  tfaey  grow  upon  heaths  and  commons, 
intersecting  the  furze  and  nettles,  and  twisting 
themselYes  round  every  thing  they  can  meet 
iv^iih.    The  common  people,  who^speak  truly, 
bot  not  in  courtly  terms,  call  it  dey  il*s-guts  and 
hell-w-eed,  because  it  does  great  damage  among 
tbeir  tares  and  flax.  The  lesser  dodder  (C.epv- 
hymwan)  is  of  a  similar  habit,  but  smaller  than 
iie  preceding. 
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This  is  the  curious  creeping  plant  or  vme 
which  was  formerly  so  frequent  and  injurious 
to  flax-crops  in  the  United  States,  ofVen  en- 
tangling and  spoiling  whole  lots  of  it ;  but  since 
the  culture  of  flax  has  so  much  diminished, 
dodder  has  become  rare. 

The  Amtrican  Cuteuia,  Dodder,  or  Love»Vine,  is 
also  a  singular  parasite,  which  seizes  upon  any 
herbaceous  plant  which  may  be  within  its 
reach ;  but  it  is  most  commonly  found  in  lo- 
calities where  the  snap-weed,  spearmint,  and 
false-nettle  occur.  Its^  thread-like  naked  stems 
have  some  resemblance  to  brass,  or  copper- 
wire,  and  twine  constantly  agaiqst  the  apparent 
course  of  the  sun, — or  we$tf  south,  eoMt.  (Flor, 
Cestrica.) 

DOE.  In  4the  technical  language  of  the 
hunter,  the  female  of  the  buck  or  fallow  deer. 
The  female  of  the  red  deer  is  called  a  hind. 

DOG  (Lat.  Canii).  An  extensive  genus  of 
animals,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty  species, 
of  which  that  most  generally  known  is  the  do- 
mestic dog  (C,  familiarie).  The  arrangement 
of  M.  Cuvier  classes  the  dogs  of  the  present 
day  into  three  groups,  dop  properly  so  called, 
w^vet,  and  jackah.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  speak  of  the  dogs  under 
three  heads :  1.  Farm  dogs ;  %  Hunting  dogs ; 
3.  Shooting  dogs«  The  first  includes  the  shep- 
herd's dog,  the  mastiff,  and  the  bull-dog.  The 
second,  the  terrier,  the  hound,  the  harrier,  the 
beagle,  and  the  grtyhound.  The  third  class 
includes  the  pointer,  the  setter,  and  the  spaniel. 
All  these  will  be  found  noticed  under  their  se- 
parate heads.  ^  That  ingenious  naturalist  Mr. 
James  Wilson  has  entered  into  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  our  domestic  breed  of  dogs. 
(QiMV^.  Jornn.  of  Agr.  vol.  vii.  p.  639—681.) 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  also  taken  up  the 
natural  history  of  dogs.  {NaturaUetU  Lib.  vols. 
XXV.  xxvi.  See  a  notice  in  the  Quart.  Joum. 
of  jSgr.  vol.  ii.  p.  511.)  All  zoologists  agree 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  dog  to  be  found  in 
its  primitive  state  of  nature,  although  wild  dogs 
exist  in  India  and  America.  The  great  affinity 
to  the  wolf,  and  the  period  of  gestation  being 
the  same,  have  led  some  to  believe  that  the 
wolf  is  the  original  dog.  The  two  animals  will 
breed  together;  the  young  of  both  are  bom 
blind,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  same  time, 
namely,  10  or  13  days,  the  puppies  of  both  ac- 
quire the  power  of  vision.'  But  one  fact  ren- 
ders this  supposition  at  least  doubtful, — none 
of  the  wild  dogs,  living  in  a  state  of  nature, 
have  ever  returned  to  the  true  form  of  the  wolf. 
The  minute  examination  of  this  question,  how- 
ever, would  be  out  of  place  in  this  publication. 
In  all  the  varieties  of  the  dog,  the  following 
circumstances  in  his  economy  are  constant: 
he  is  born  with  his  eyes  closed,  he  opens  them 
on  the  10th  or  13th  day ;  his  teeth  commence 
changing  in  the  fourth  month ;  and  his  full 
growth  is  attained  at  the  expiration  of  the  se- 
cond year.  The  period  of  gestation  is  63  days, 
and  from  6  to  13  pups  are  produced  at  a  birth. 
The  dog  is  old  at  15  years,  and  seldom  lives 
beyond  30 ;  his  vigilance  and  bark  are  univer- 
sally known.  The  dog  is  liable  to  so  many 
diseases,  that  to  treat  of  them  here  would  be 
impossible.  Among  the  principal  are  the  dis- 
temper, rabies,  canker  in  the  ear,  the  mange, 
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diseases  of  the  eyes»  fits,  diarrhoea,  6cc^  all  of 
/which  are  treated  of  under  their  several  heads. 

In  England,  the  shepherd's  dog  (C.  fam.  do- 
mesticusf  Lin.)  offers  the  example  of  one  of  the 
purest  races  of  this  domesticated  animal,  and 
that  which,  in  its  straight  ears,  its  hair  and 
tail,  approaches  nearest  to  the  original  stock. 
The  sagacity  of  this  variety  in  the  peculiar 
department  in  which  his  services  are  rendered 
to  man  is  well  known,  and  has  been  illustrated 
by  a  hundred  interesting  anecdotes.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  brain  of  the  shepherd's 
dog  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  race; 
but  how  far  this  is  connected  with  his  sagacity 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  affirm.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  variations  in  size  met  with  in  the 
pasture  or  shepherd's  dog,  in  different  coun- 
tries of  the  globe  (for  he  is  probably  the  most 
extensively  diffused  of  the  race),  yet  he  every- 
where preserves  some  personal  characteristics, 
which  mark  his  adherence  to  the  original  type 
in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  breed 
over  which  man  has  so  arbitrarily  exercised 
his  dominion.  One  of  these  characteristics  is 
his  quantity  of  covering,  which  is  invariably 
great,  particularly  about  the  neck.  The  large 
drovers  dog,  which  attends  the  beast-markets, 
is  larger,  and  usually  of  a  stronger  build  than 
the  sheep-dog.  The  sagacious  colly  of  Scot- 
land is  a  dog  deservedly  prized,  though  much 
smaller  than  either  the  English  sheep-dog  or 
the  drover^s  cattle-dog.  Che  ears  are  never 
wholly  pendent  in  any  of  the  Tace ;  but  in  the 
British  varieties,  and  many  others  also,  they 
are  half-erected,  or  kaif-pricked,  as  it  is  called. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  very  generally  gray, 
more  or  less  dark;  the  tail  is  bushy,  somewhat 
pendent,  and  recurved;  visage  more  or  less 
pointed. 

DOG  BRAMBLE  (Ribe$  cynosbali).  One  of 
a  valuable  genus  of  plants,  which  contains  the 
gooseberry  and  the  currant:  some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  well  suited  for  ornamenting  shrubbe- 
ries. They  will  grow  in  any  soil,  propagated 
by  cuttings  planted  in  autumn,  or  early  in 
spring. 

DOG-BRIER  and  DOG-ROSE  (Roaa  canina). 
The  wild  brier  bearing  the  hip  or  hep. 

DOG-DAYS,  or  CANICULAR  DAYS.  The 
name  given*  to  certain  days  of  the  year,  during 
which  the  heat  is  usually  the  greatest.  They 
are  reckoned  about  forty,  and  are  set  down  in 
the  almanacs  as  beginning  on  the  3d  July,  and 
ending  on  the  11th  August.  In  the  time  of  the 
ancient  astronomers,  Uie  remarkable  star  Si- 
rius,  called  also  canticu/ar,  or  the  dog-star,  rose 
heliacally,  that  is,  just  before  the  sun,  about 
the  beginning  of  July;  and  the  sultry  heat 
which  usually  prevails  at  that  season,  with  all 
its  disagreeable  effects,  among  which  the  ten- 
dency of  dogs  to  become  rabid  is  not  one  of 
the  least  disagreeable,  were  ascribed  to  the 
malignant  rage  of  this  star.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
cession of  the  .equinoxes,  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  now  takes  place  later  in  the  year,  and 
in  a  cooler  season ;  so  that  the  dog-days  have 
not  now  that  relation  to  the  particular  position 
of  the  dog-star,  from  which  they  obtained  their 
name. 

DOG -FENNEL.     One  of  the  provincial 
names  of  the  weed  corn-camomile. 
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DOG-FLY  (Cynomuz,  Lin.).  A  genos  of 
insects  common  in  woods  and  among  bashes, 
that  is  particularly  troublesome  to  dogs,  fasten- 
ing upon  their  bead  and  ears.  They  sting  very 
severely,  and  always  raise  a  blister  in  the  part 
th.ey  touch. 

DOG  POISON,  FOOL'S  PARSLEY  (JErlb- 
ta  cynapium),  PI.  *10,  q.  An  umbelliferous 
plant,  frequently  found  in  gardens.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  other  umbellifera  by 
the  partial  umbels,  consisting  of  three  narrow, 
long,  linear  leaflets,  which  hang  down.  The 
leaves  have  short  sheathing  footstalks,  are 
doubly  pinnate,  with  decnrrent,  pinnatifid  leaf- 
lets. It  has  been  eaten  for  parsley,  and  has 
proved  fatal.  » The  stem  and  leaves  are  poi- 
sonous, and  contain  a  peculiaiT  alkali,  called 
qfnapia, 

DOG'S-BANE  (Cynanchim  montpeUafWH).  A 
perennial,  native  of  Montpelier,  which  loves 
warmth  and  a  good  soil.  Blows  pale  pink 
flowers  in  July  and  August  Cover  the  roots 
in  frosts.    Propagate  by  suckers. 

A  plant  under  the  same  popular  name  is 
described  by  Dr.  Darlington,  as  found  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.     (Ffor.  Cttt.) 

DOG'S  CABBAGE  (Thelygonwn  cynabnmbt]. 
A  common  garden  soil  suits  this  species ;  pro- 
pagate by  seeds. 

DOG'S  GRASS.    See  Covcr. 

DOG'S  TAIL  GRASS.    See  CTirosirBrs. 

DOG'S  TONGUE  (Cpu^htnan).  See 
HouH  d's-tono  vs. 

DOG'S  TOOTH  GRASS,  CREEPING  (Cy 
nodon    dactyUm).    PI.   7,  k.    This    grass  vas 
identified  by  A.  R.  Lambert.  Esq.  {Tra$u.  liai.  , 
Soc,  vol.  vi.)  as  the  celebrated  hallowed  doo^  i 
grass  of  the  Hindoos.    In  the  East  Indies  this  , 
grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  is  highly  valued  I 
as  food  for  horses^  &c. ;  in  Enghind,  howerer,  | 
it  scarcely  begins  to  vegetate  till  the  month  of 
June,  and  experiments  made  by  Sinclair  asd 
others  show  that  its  produce  and  nutritive 
powers  here  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  hrtd 
out  any  hope  that  its  valuable  properties  in  the 
Easi  Indies  can  be  made  available   in  the 
climate  .and  soil  of  Britain.    The  doob-gras^ 
flowers  in  September,  and  the   seed  is  rpe 
about  the  end  of  October,  and  sometimes  m 
November.    The  plants,  natives  of  the  English 
coasts,  flower  about  a  month  earlier  than  the 
above.    It  is  found  on  the  sandy  shores  ot; 
Cornwall  abundantly,  and  was  first  noticed  b)i 
Mr.  Newton,  in  the  time  of  Ray.     ( J?orC.  Gnnnj 
Wob,  p.  290;  Ei*g.  Flor,  vol.  i.  p.  94.) 

DOG-WHEAt.    SeeCoucB. 

DOGWOOD,  A  name  applied  to  two  difTen 
ent  plants:  in  England  to  any  of  the  shrubbj 
species  of  Contut;  in  the  West  Indies  to  ib{ 
Pitcidia  nythrina.  The  former  are  of  liulj 
interest,  except  as  ornamental  shrubs;  th 
latter  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  the  real  value  c 
which  in  medicine  has  still  to  be  determined. 

There  are  two  indigenous  species  of  conK 
or  dogwood;  the  C.  MMigvmca,  a  bush  of  fo« 
or  five  feet  high,  with  smooth  branches  ofi 
dark  red  when  fiill  grown;  fruit  dark  purp): 
very  bitter,  like  every  other  part  of  the  pi  ax. 
found  common  in  hedges  and  thickets  esf^ 
cially  on  a  chalk  or  limestone  soil :  and  ^ 
dwarf  cornel  (C.  tmeica),  grQwing   in  ourii 
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alpine  pastures,  on  the  herbaceous  stem  fonr 
to  six  inches  high.  {Eng,  Florae  vol.  i.  p.  221;) 
The  English  names  of  this  shrub,  says  Phil- 
lips {Syk  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  183),  arfi  scarcely  less 
numerous  than  the  tiuts  of  its  leaves.  It  is 
often  called  f&male  cornel,  to  distinguish  it 
from  ComuM  matada,  and  bound's  berry  tree, 
dogberry,  &c.  (because,  says  Parkinson,  the 
fnlit  is  not  even  fit  for  the  dogs),  and  hence 
the  name  of  dogwood. 

The  Cornelian  cherry  {Comu$  matrula)  is  a 
native  of  Austria,  growing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high.    See  CoR!fSi.iAir  Cbbbrt. 

The  American  dogwood  {Coirfni9  Florida')  is 
a  small  North  American  tree,  the  botanical 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  homy 
toughness  of  its  close-grained  and  firm  wood. 
It  is  a  very  common  1^lde^g^>wth  in  woods, 
composed  of  deciduous  trees.  Very  early  in 
the  spring,  before  the  trees  by  which  they  are 
overtopped  put  out  their  leaves,  the  dogwood 
expands  its  beautiful  white  blossoms,  and  in 
such  profusion  as  sometimes,  at  a  distance,  to 
resemble  a  snow-bank.  The  wood  of  this 
small  tree  is  highly  prized  for  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes,  among  which  is  the  making 
of  cogs  for  mill-wheels.  The  bark  is  an  ex- 
cellent tonic,  thought  by  some  almost  equal  to 
Peruvian  bark  in.  its  efiScacy  in  curing  inter- 
mittent fevers.  A  preparation  called  cormne 
has  been  extracted  from  it,  very  much  resem- 
bling quinine.  The  enfolding  of  the  blossoms 
of  the  dogwood  is  the  signal  to  the  American 
farmers  to  plant  Indian  com. 

"Among  the  eight  species  of  dogwood  which 
have  been  observed  in  North  America,  this 
alone  is  entitled  by  its  size  to  be  classed  with 
the  forest  trees.  It  is  the  most  interesting,  too, 
for  the  value  of  its  wood,  the  properties  of  its 
bark,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  In  the 
United  States  at  large,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  dogwood,  and  in  Connecticut  it  is  also 
called  box  wood. 

*'The  dogwood  is  first  seen  in  Massachusetts 
between  the  42^  and  43^  of  latitude,  and  in 
proceeding,  southward;  it  is  met  with  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States,  and  the  two  Floridas,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  Over  this  vast  extent  of  country 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees,  and  it 
abounds  particularly  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  wherever  the 
soil  is  moist,  gravelly,  and  somewhat  uneven ; 
farther  south,  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
.  the  Floridas,  it  is  found  only  on  the  borders  of 
swamps,  and  never  in  the  pine  barrens,  where 
the  soil  is  too  dry  and  sandy  to  sustain  its 
vegetation.  In  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
Kentucky  and  VlTest  Tennessee  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  forests,  except  where  the  soil  is 
g^ravelly  and  of  a  middling  quality. 

*  The  dogwood  sometimes  reaches  thirty  or 

tb irty-five  feet  in  height,  and  nine  or  ten  inches 

in  diameter;  but  it  does  not  generally  exceed 

the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  the 

diameter  of  four  or  five  inches.    The  trunk  is 

strong,  and  is  covered  with  a  blackish  bark, 

chapped  into  many  small  portions,  which  are 

nft^^  i^  ^^^  shape  of  squares  more  or  less 

eXACt.    The  branches  are  proportionally  less 

tiumcrous  than  on  other  trees,  and  are  regu- 


larly disposed  nearly  in  the  form  of  crosses. 
The  young  twigs  are  observed  to  incline  up- 
wards in  a  semicircular  direction. 

**  The  leaves  are  opposite,  about  three  inches  - 
in  length,  oval,  of  a  dark  green  above,  and 
whitish  beneath :  the  upper  surface  is  very 
distinctly  sulcated.  Towards  the  close  of 
summer  they  are  often  marked  with  black 
spots,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  they 
change  to  a  dull  red. 

•*  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the  flowers 
are  fully  blown  about  the  lOih  or  I5th  of  May, 
while  the  leaves  are  only  beginning  to  unfold 
themselves.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellowish, 
and  collected  in  bunches,  which  are  surround- 
ed with  a  very  large  involucre  composed  of 
four  white  floral  leaves,  sometimes  inclining 
to  violet.  This  fine  involucre  constitutes  all 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  which,  in  their  season,  robe  the 
tree  in  white,  like  a  full  blown  apple  tree,  and 
render  it  one  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the 
American  forests. 

"  The  seeds,  of  a  vivid,  glossy  red,  and  of  an 
oval  shape,  are  always  united.  They  remain 
upon  the  trees  till  the  first  frosts,  when,  not- 
withstanding their  bitterness,  they  are  devour- 
ed by  the  Robin,  Turdus  migratonu9j  which, 
about  this  period,  arrives  from  the  northern 
regions. 

"The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and 
fine-grained,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant 
polish.  The  sap  is  perfectly  white,  and  the 
heart  is  of  a  chocolate  colour.  This  tree  is 
not  large  enough  for  works  which  require 
pieces  of  considerable  volume :  it  is  used  for 
the  handles  of  light  tools,  such  as  mallets, 
small  vices,  Sic,  In  the  country,  some  farmers 
select  it  for  harrow  teeth,  for  the  hames  of 
horses'  collars,  and  also  for  lining  the  runners 
of  sledges;  but  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  ap- 
plied, being  liable  to  split,  it  should  never  be 
wrought  till  it  is  perfectly  seasoned.  The 
shoots,  when  three  or  four  years  old,  are  found 
proper  for  the  light  hoops  of  small,  portable 
casks ;  but  the  consumption  in  this  way  is  in- 
considerable. In  the  Middle  States,  the  cogs 
of  mill-wheels  are  made  of  dogwood,  and  its 
divergent  branches  are  taken  for  the  yokes 
which  are  put  upon  the  necks  of  swine,  to 
prevent  their  breaking  into  cultivated  enclo- 
sures. Such  are  the  profitable  uses  of  this 
tree ;  it  afibrds  also  excellent  fuel,  but  it  is  too 
small  to  be  brought  into  the  markets  of  the 
cities."     {MichauTi  North  Jimtr.  Syha.) 

DOLPHIN-FLY.  The  name  in  England  of 
an  insect  of  the  aphis  tribe,  very  destructive  to 
beans.  (See  Bsaitb.)  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  collier.  The  destruction  which  this  insect 
causes  is  not  wonderful  when  we  reflect  on 
the  astonishing  fecundity  of  all  the  aphides 
family.  The  sexual  intercourse  of  one  original 
pair  serves  for  all  the  generations  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  female  in  the  succeeding  year; 
and  Reaumur  informs  us,  that,  in  five  genera- 
tions, one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of 
5,904,900,000  descendants:  in  one  year  there 
may  be  twenty  generations.  At  one  season 
they  are  viviparous,  at  others  oviparous.  The 
dolphin-fly  or  collier  is  of  a  black  colour :  it 
begins  its  depredations  at  the  top  of  the  bean. 
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and  continues  multiplying  downwards.  The 
only  method  of  preserving  the  crop  is  to  top 
the  plants,  and  to  bum  the  tops. 

DOOB-GRASS.    See  Doo's  Tooth  Grabs. 

DOSS  (a  corruption  of  toss).  A  provincial 
word  signifying  to  strike  with  the  horn  or  gore 
slightly,  as  cattle  frequently  do  each  other. 

DOVE.  A  species  of  pigeon,  of  which  the 
principal  varieties  are  the  ring-dove  or  wood 
pigeon,  the  stock-dove,  the  rock-dove,  and  the 
turtle-dove.    See  Piosoir. 

DOVE-COTE.  A  structure  usually  erected 
of  wood  for  the  accommodation  and  rearing 
of  tame  pigeons ;  the  only  essential  difference 
between  which  and  a  common  poultry  house 
is,  that  the  entrance  for  the  birds  must  be 
raised  to  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground, 
because  pigeons  fly  higher  in  the  atmosphere 
than  most  other  birds. 

The  utmost  cleanliness  ovght  to  prevail  in 
pigeon'  houses,  hence  the  holes  should  be  care- 
fully examined  before  the  breeding  season 
arrives.  They  should  be  frequently  well 
washed  out,  and  the  dung  and  other  impurities 
removed ;  but  this  should  be  done  early  in  the 
day,  when  the  birds  are  out,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  disturbed.  Some  old  dove-cotes  are 
circular  buildings,  of  considerable  size,  with 
ranges  of  square  holes  formed  in  the  anterior 
wall,  in  which  the  birds  make  their  nests. 
From  this  feature  in  old  dove-cotes,  the  term 
pigeon-holes  in  desks  is  arrived.  These  dove- 
cotes are  entered  by  a  door  below;  and  by 
means  of  a  ladder  theyoang  pigeons  are  easily 
taken  from  the  nests.  Many  dove^^otes  of  this 
kind  exist  in  Scotland.  (Brandt* s  Diet,  of 
Srienee,  Ac, ;  WiUidCs  Dom,  Enofc.) 

DOWNS  (Sax.  i>un ;  Erse,  dwie,  a  hill).  In 
European  agricultural  parlance,  large,  open, 
elevated,  unenclosed  tracts  of  land,  generally 
reserved  for  grazing  purposes. 

DOWNY  LIME  TREE  (TUia  pubescens).  A 
tree  belonging  to  the  southern  United  States. 
See  LivDBv,  and  Ltxk  Trbb. 

DOWNY  OAT  GRASS.    See  Avrita. 

DRAG.  An  implement  of  the  harrow  kind 
used  in  breaking  down  and  reducing  land  into 
a  fine  state.  Also  an  iron  catch  to  fix  on  the 
wheels  of  heavily  lad«n  carts  or  carriages 
when  descending  steep  hilU  or  declivities. 

DRAGON-FLY.  A  common  name  for  the 
Neuropterous  insects  belonging  to  the  genus 
Jtgrion  or  Lobellula. 

DRAINING.  The  very  first  care  of  the 
farmer,  that  on  which  the  success  of  his  future 
crops  almost  entirely  depends,  is  the  removal 
of  unnecessary  supplies  of  water — whether 
arising  from  the  tenacity  of  the  surface  retain- 
ing too  much  water,  or  from  springs  exuding 
to  the  surface.  For  it  is  evident  that  as  dif- 
ferent crops  require  very  varying  quantities, 
so  the  cultivator  must  aulapt  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  to  the  crops  he  purposes  to  produce ; — 
the  supply  which  is  necessary,  for  instance, 
for  the  profitable  growth  of  the  rice  plant 
would  destroy  the  meadow  grasses  of  Eng- 
land :-*-and  again  the  damp  soils,  of  which 
many  of  the  richest  meadows  of  England  are 
formed,  would  be  much  too  moist  for  the  cereal 
crops.  The  nature  of  the  climate,  the  soil,  and 
the  subsoil  must  all  be  taken  into  account. 
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The  plants  growing  on  sandy  soils,  of  course,  | 
will  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  of  water 
than  those  vegetating  on  clay  soils : — and  thus 
the  very  soil  which,  in  the  dry  eastern  side  of 
England,  grows  excellent  crops  of  coro,  woold, 
in  the  westeni  counties,  where  twice  the 
amount  of  rain  falls,  on  an  average,  than  in 
the  east,  be  found  materially  to  injure  the 
plants.  (See  Watsr,  its  Uses  to  Fcg«fa/um.) 
Placed  as  the  farmer  is  tinder  such  a  vanet}' 
of  circumstances,  cultivating  lands  of  all  kinds, 
it  is  useless,  in  this  article,  to  attempt  to  assist 
him  with  more  than  general  directions. 

The  water  carried  ofi"  the  soil  by  artificial 
drainage  is  either  by  boring,  by  open  or  by 
under-ground  drainage,  or  by  both.  Borins 
was  first  recommended  by  Elkington.  It  n 
chiefly  adapted  for  low  situations,  surrounded 
by  high  lands,  and  merely  consists  in  borio; 
with  an  auger,  or  digging  a  well  in  the  lani 
intended  to  be  drained,  until  a  spring  of  water 
is  pierced,  whose  head  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  field ;  and  hence  it  follows  tha: 
when  the  water  is  sufiTered  to  drain  into  ita 
hole  made  by  the  auger,  or  the  well,  it  of  D^ 
cessity  drains  from  the  land  out  of  the  bottoc 
of  the  well,  as  fast  as  it  flows  into  it  at  the  top. 
This  plan  might  be  profitably  employed  to  i 
much  greater  extent  than  at  present  Wbe: 
combined  with  surface  draining,  it  saves,  br 
shortening  the  water  channels,  a  considerabk 
portion  of  the  expense. 

In  open  surface  drains,  the  nature  of  tb« 
soil,  its  declinations,  and  its  chemical  compo- 
sition can  alone  guide  the  farmer.    In  eithfr 
case  too  much  care  can  hardly  be  bestowe<i 
upon  it;  it  is  a  question  that  the  legislature 
has  deemed  to  be  of  even  national  importance; 
for  by  the  3  &  4  Vict  c  55,  landowners  pos- 
sessing only  limited  interests  in   estates  are 
empowered  to  raise  money,  by  way  of  mon- 
gage,  on  such  property,  to  be  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  improving  them  by  drainage;  %Qd 
the  government  has  promoted  the  use  of  drain 
tiles  by  exempting  them  from  duty.    I  shall 
confine  my  observations,  therefore,  chie^y  ^o 
the  formation  of  under-drains.  These  common- 
ly vary  in  depth  from  2}  to  4  feet;  and,  in  peat 
soils,  on  account  of  the  very  material  f^eiUin?; 
which  takes  place,  as  they  are  brought  into 
cultivation,  from  this  to  6  or  7  feet     The  fir^l 
operation  necessary  upon  a  field  intended  i<] 
be  drained,  is  the  examination  of  the  strata 
or  veins  of  earth  of  which  it  is  composed 
and  this  is  commonly  eflected  with  the  l>orin| 
auger,  or  by  digging  small  pits,  or  open  drains 
as  by  this  means  the  oozings  or  weepings  wi| 
speedily  display  themselves,  and  indicate  pretl 
correctly  the  source  whence  the  saperabui 
dant  water  proceeds.    This  being  ascertaioe 
the  direction  of  the  under-drains  will  be  v 
more  easily  decided.    If  the  sml  is  of  such 
description  that  the  subsoil  pkmgh  can  be  u^t 
with  advantage,  then  the  top  of  the   ston^ 
bricks,  or  tiles  by  which  the  drain  is  fonr. 
and  preserved,  should  not  be  less  than  SA.  :• 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil.    In  the  formaD. 
of  these  drains  the  workman  always  cn 
mences  on  the  lowest  extremity;  by  this  merf 
besides  other  advantages,  the  water,  as  he 
rives  at  it,  drains  away  from  him,  and  sbt*« 
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hioi,  by  its  escape,  that  he  is  preserving  a 
proper  fall.  When  the  drain  is  cut  to  the 
requisite  depth,  he  proceeds  to  fill  il  up  with 
pie  materials  through  which  the  drainage  wa- 
ters are  to  flow,  to  within  such  a  distance  only 
as  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  plough ;  and  then 
the  earth  is  shovelled  back  again  over  the 
drainage  materials.  The  description  of  these 
materials,  of  necessity,  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  its  produce;  in  Essex, 
brushwood  and  straw  are  chiefly  employed; 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  stones, 
broken  lime,  or  sandstone  are  used.  Bricks 
and  tiles  are  resorted  to  in  districts  where 
cheaper  materials  are  not  to  be  procured;  and 
these  are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  and  re- 
cently one  or  two  valuable  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  construction  of  them  by 
machinery;  so  that,  by  those  of  the  Marquis 
ofTweeddale  and  Mr.  Beart,  draining  tiles  are 
DOW  made  at  a  very  reduced  price.  Upon  tile- 
making,  in  general,  there  is  a  good  paper  by 
Mr.  Wiggins,  Jowm.  Roy.  Agr.  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  315. 
The  tiles  of  the  Marquis  of  Twceddale  are 
described  Trans,  High.  Soe.  vol.  vi.  p.  60,  and 
Joum.  Roy.  Jgr.  Soe.  vt)l.  ii.  p.  148 ;  and  those 
of  Mr.  Beart,  with  engravings  of  his  machine, 
in  the  Joum.  of  the  Roy.  Eng,  Jgr,  Soe.  vol.  ii.  p. 
93 ;  by  which  il  seems  that  in  Huntingdonshire 
the  cost  of  the  tiles  made  by  his  apparatus  is 
about  16«.  per  1000:  this  varies,  of  coilrse, 
with  the  price  of  coals,  of  which  variation  Mr. 
Posey  has  constructed  the  following  table. 


Price  of  eaJt 
perloa. 
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These  are  commonly  used  with  the  flat  or 
sole  tiles,  which  cost,  in  Huntingdonshire,  from 
8s.  to  10s.  per  1000.  The  clay  best  adapted 
for  tiles  is  that  which  contains  a  small  pro- 
portion of  sand,  or  sand  may  be  mued 
with  the  clay.  The  an- 
nexed cut  gives  the  shape 
of  the  Tweeddale  patent 
drain  tile.  It  is  common- 
ly made  3  inches  deep,  3^ 

wide,  and    about  12  in 

— S?1n  length. 

The  subject  of  tinder-draining  is,  compara- 
tively, so  little  understood  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  importance  so  great,  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  subjoin  the  following  additional 
information,  chiefly  condensed  from  that  ex- 
cellent work  "  The  Book  of  the  Farm,  by  H.  Ste^ 
p/ieng/*  DOW  publishing  in  Edinburgh. 

The  dimensions  of  HMrains,  depends  entirely 
on  the  way  these  are  to  be  constructed.  If  the 
botton^  be  hard  and  no  soles  are  to  be  placed 
iinder  the  tiles,  the  drain  may  be  cut  narrower; 
and  if  nothing  else  but  tile  and  sole  are  to  be 
put  into  them  before  the  earth  is  returned, 
they  may  be  shallower.  In  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  soles  where  the  drain  has  a  clay 
hottom,  Mr.  Stephens  is  strenuous  in  his  as- 


sertions that  they  are  always  necessary.  Wha^ 
ever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  earthy  bottom 
to  be  occupied  by  the  tiles,  these  should  always 
have  soles,  or  something  equivalent,  to  protect 
the  earth  from  the  destructive  efleets  of  water. 

Where  solee  are  employed  their  width  must  deter^ 
mine  the  width  of  the  hottom  of  the  drain.  As  yel 
no  regular  width  has  been  agreed  upon  gene- 
rally, though  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance to  have  this  done.  The  breadth  of 
soles  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmar- 
nock, at  the  tile-kilns  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  in  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  those  made  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  tile-maker  in  Ayr,  is  7  inches ;  and 
this  breadth  is  made  to  answer  tiles  varying 
from  4  to  3  inches  in  width,  inside  measure. 
For  a  4-inch  tile,  a  narrower  width  than  7 
inches  would  not  answer ;  as  the  tile  is  |  of 
an  inch  thick,  only  |  of  an  inch  is  left  beyond 
each  side  of  the  tile  when  placed  on  the  sole, 
which  is  as  little  space  as  it  can  stand  on  secure- 
ly. For  the  smaller  sized  tile  of  3  inches,  Uie 
width  IS  ample ;  but  still,  it  is  no  disadvantage 
to  a  tile  to  have  plenty  of  room  on  a  sole,  as 
its  position  can.  easily  be  fixed  by  i^redging  in 
stones  on  each  side  against  the  walls  of  the 
drain,  when  stones  are  used  above  the  tiles ; 
or  it  leaves  sufficient  room  for  a  lapping  of 
tarf  over,  and  wedging  of  earth  on  each  side 
of,  the  top  of  the  tile.  In  the  case  of  a  5-inch- 
wide  drain  at  bottom,  the  smallest  size  of  tile^ 
2}  inches  wide  inside,  must  be  used,  as  only  |. 
of  an  inch  would  be  left  on  each  side  of  that 
width  of  tile. 

Solea  are  usually  made  flat,  but  Mr.  B«yle 
makes  them  curved;  not  because  they  are  bet-, 
ter  suited  for  the  purpose,  but  merely  because 
they  are  more  easily  dried  in  the  sheds ;  but  a, 
curved  sole  is  objectionable,  as  it  is  more  diffi* 
cult  to  form  a  smooth  bed  for  it  to  lie  upon* 
and  it  is  more  apt  to  break  when  it  happens 
not  to  be  firmly  laid  upon  its  bed  than  a  flat 
sole. 

As  to  tiles,  their  perfect  form  is  thus  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Boyle:  **A]\  tiles  should  be  & 
fourth  higher  than  wide;  the  top  rather  quickly 
turned,  and  the  sides  nearly  perpendicular* 
Tiles  which  are  made  to  spread  out  at  the 
lower  edge  and  flat  on  the  top,  are  weak,  and 
bad  for  conveying  water.  Some  people  prefer 
tiles  with  flanges  instead  of  soles;  but  if 
placed,  even  in  a  drain  with  a  considerably- 
hard  bottom,  the  mouldering  of  the  subsoil  by. 
the  currents  of  air  and  water  causes  them  to 
sink  and  get  deranged."  Tiles  should  be- 
smooth  on  the  surface,  heavy,  firm,  and  ring 
like  cast-iron  when  struck  with  the  knuckle*. 
They  should  be  so  strong  when  set,  as  to  allow 
a  man  not  only  to  stand,  but  to  leap  upon  them 
without  breaking.  The  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  manufacture  of  drain-tiles,  by 
compressing  the  clay,  and  working  it  tho- 
roughly in  a  pug-mill  to  prepare  it  for  being 
compressed,  has  greatly  tended  to  increase  the 
strength  of  tiles.  I  have  seen  drain-tiles  so 
rough,  spongy,  crooked,  and  thin,  as  to  be  shi- 
vered to  pieces  by  a  night's  frost  when  laid 
down  beside  the  drain.  The  use  of  machinery 
has  caused  a  great  deal  more  clay  to  be  put  into 
them,  and  their  greater  substance  has  been  the 
cause  of  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
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kilns,  in  which  they  are  now  burned  to  a  uni- 
form texture,  as  well  as  some  avoidance  of 
breakage  in  the  manufacture,  by  all  which,  of 
course,  their  cost  is  lessened.  An  under-burnt 
as  well  as  an  over-burnt  tile  is  bad,  the  former 
being  spongy  and  absorbing  water,  and  ulti- 
mately falling  down ;  aod  the  latter  is  so  brit- 
tle as  to  break  when  accidentally  struck 
against  any  object 

The  length  of  drain-tiles  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Boyle's  are  13 
inches ;  the  Duke  of  Portland's,  in  Ayrshire, 
and  Mr.  Heart's  Godmanchesler,  Hertfordshire, 
12  inches;  and  those  from  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale's  machine,  14  inches,  when  burnt 
If  the  price  is  the  same  per  1000,  of  course  the 
14-inch  tile  is  cheaper  than  the  12-inch ;  but 
otherwise,  the  12-inch  is  the  handiest  article 
in  the  manufacture,  as  being  less  apt  to  waste 
in  handling,  and  twist  when  in  the  kiln ;  and 
their  number  is  much  more  easily  calculated 


in  ^ny  given  length  of' drain.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  tUes  required  for 
an  imperial  acre,  of  the  different  lengths  made, 
and  placed  at  the  stated  distances: 

Dniwat  Mia.  191a.  Hfai.  ISia. 

U  feet  apart  reqaire  9630  SS51  nil  »04  per  acre. 

1ft  —  1904  9081  9460  9M3  — 

18  —  9410  1931  9074  19»  — 

91  ->  &074  1914  1777  1659  — 

94  —  1815  1075  1556  1459  — 

97  —  16IS  1480  1383  1991  — 

30  —  1459  1340  1945  1169  ~ 

33  —  1390  1218  1131  11X4  — 

30  —  1910  1117  1037  M6  — 

The  numbers  of  each  length  of  tile  required  at 
intermediate  distances  can  easily  be  calculated 
from  these  data. 

A  representation  of  what  'Mr.  Stephens  con- 
siders the  best  formed  drain-tile,  and  the  man- 
ner of  setting  this  on  the  soles,  is  given  in  a 
cut,  where  a,  and  6,  are  two  12-inch  tiles,  of 
the  most  correct  shape,  placed  upon  the  sole- 
tiles,  c. 


The  length  of  the  tiles  and  soles  being  equal, 
their  joinings  are  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
soles,  and  this  course  is  to  be  continued 
throughout  It  is  the  practice  of  some  tile- 
drainers,  Mr.  Stephens  observes,  to  put  a  i 
inch  sole  under  every  joining  of  2  tiles,  leaving 
the  intermediate  space  of  the  bottom  without 
any  sole,  imagining  that  this  will  insure  suffi- 
cient steadiness  to  tiles  on  what  they  call  hard 
clay,  whilst  only  half  the  number  of  soles  are 
used.  But  this  he  pronounces  a  precarious 
practice. 

In  making  the  tide^'oiningi  of  the  tiles  it  has 
been  usual  to  break  a  piece  of  the  comer  of  I 
or  2  main-drain  tiles,  where  side-drains  are  led 
into  them.  In  breaking  off  the  comers,  there 
is  a  risk  of  breaking  the  entire  tile.  Another 
plan  is  to  set  2  main-drain  tiles  so  far  asunder 
as  the  inside  width  of  a  common-drain-tile,  and 
the  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  tiles,  if 
not  occupied  in  the  same  manner  by  the  tiles 
of  another  drain,  is  filled  up  with  pieces  of 
broken  tiles  or  stones,  or  any  other  hard 
substance.  This  is  perhaps  a  better  plan  than 
running  the  risk  of  breaking  a  number  of  tiles, 
and,  after  all,  failing  in  making  the  opening 
suitable  for  the  reception  of  die  adjoining 
drain  tiles.  Both  plans,  however,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens pronounces  very  objectionable,  and 
never  to  be  resorted  to  where  tiles,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  others  in  their  sides 
can  be  procured.  Main-drain  tiles  of  this  de- 
scription are  inade  with  openings  on  purpose 
to  receive  the  shouldered  end*  of  the  smaller 
sized  side-drain  tiles.  To  answer  a  similar 
purpose  in  particular  situations  where  such 
tiles  cannot  be  conveniently  joined,  main  and 
furrow  or  side-drain  tiles  are  made  of  ^  and  ^ 
lengths,  which  may  be  so  arranged  in  regard 
to  one  another's  position,  as  to  conjoin  the 
openings  of  both  at  the  same  place. 

The  junction  of  a  common  tile  with  a  main- 
drain  one  is  represented  in  the  following  cut, 
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in  which  b  represents  the  common  tile,  and  i, 
the  opening  in  the  main-drain  tile. 


Mr.  Stephens  says  there  should  be  always  a 
decided  fall  from  the  outlet,  whether  it  be  af- 
fected by  natural  or  artificial  means.  The 
open  ditch  into  which  the  main-drain  issues 
should  be  scoured  deep  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, even  for  a  considerable  distance ;  and  it 
will  moreover  be  necessary  to  see  every  3reaT 
that  the  outlet  is  kept  open;  and  the  ditch 
scoured  as  often  as  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

It  is,  says  Mr.  Stephens,  a  frequent  charsre 
of  neglect  against  farmers,  that  ihey  allow 
open  ditches  almost  to  fill  up  before  they  are 
again  scoured  out,  and  a  not  unfrequent  ex 
cuse  for  the  neglect  is,  that  scouring  of  ditcher 
to  any  extent  incur  considerable  labour  an^ 
expense.  No  doubt  they  do,  and  no  -wondei 
since  so  much  work  has  to  be  done,  'vv^hen  it  'i 
done.  Were  the  ditches  scoured  but  trhei 
they  actually  required  it,  nay  every  year,  i 
that  is  found  necessary  for  the  w^elfare  d 
stock,  fences,  or  drains,  so  little  expense  -wou'l 
be  incurred  at  one  time,,  as  to  remove  evei 
complaint  against  the  labour  as  a  burden;  b:| 
much  better,  in  every  case  where  it  can 
done,  to  incur  the  expense  at  once  of  conv^*- 
ing  an  open  ditch  into  a  covered  dra.in,  i 
gmdge  the  expense  of  keeping  it  izi  a.  pTx:t4 
state. 

Should  the  fall  from  the  mouth  of  Uie 
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drain  to  a  river  be  too*  small,  and  there  be  risk, 
at  limes,  of  the  overflowings  of  the  river  send" 
im;  back-water  into  the  drain,  the  drain  should 
be  carried  down  as  far  by  the  side  of  the  river 
as  will  secure  a  sufficient  fall  for  the  outlet. 
Raiher  be  at  the  expanse  of  carrying  the  drain 
under  a.  mill-course  or  rivulet  than  permit  back- 
vater  toenter  it. 

A  ipirit  level 
(see  cut)  haJs  been 
found  a  very  con- 
venient instru- 
ment for  ascer- 
taining such  a 
point,  and  gene- 
rally for  taking 
levels  in  fields.  It 
is  furnished  with 
eye-sights  a  6,  and 
when  in  use  is 
placed  into  a 
framing  of  brass, 
which  operates  as 
a  spring  to  adjust 
it  to  the  level  po- 
sition dy  by  the 
action  of  the  large 
headed  brass 
screw  c,  A  stud 
is  affixed  to  the 
framing,  and 
pushed  firmly 
into  a  gimblet- 
hole  in  the  top 
of  the  short  rod 
e,  which  is  pushed 
or  driven  into  the 
ground  at  the  spot  from  whence  the  level 
is  desired  to  be  ascertained.  It  need  scarce- 
ly be  mentioned  that  the  height  of  the  eye- 
sight from  the  ground  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  height  of  observation,  and  which 
qaantity  is  easily  obtained  by  having  the  rod 
marked  off*  in  inches  and  feet ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  this  instrument  should  be  used 
in  ad  cases  of  draining  on  level  ground,  even 
vbere  one  is  confident  that  he  knows  the  fall 
of  the  ground,  for  the  cyef  is  a  very  deceitful 
monitor  for  infopming  you  of  the  levelness  of 
groaniL  Sach  a  spirit  level,  well  finished, 
costs  io  England,  15  shillings,  (about  $4).  Its 
vbole  length  is  8  inches,  depth  1}  inches, 
width  or  breadth,  1  inch.  It  is  so  light  as  to 
a^it  of  being  carried  in  the  .pocket,  whilst  its 
M  may  be  ttsed  as  a  stafi*  or  cane. 

The  cutting  of  the  main-drain  should  be  en- 
^iyjhtttked  before  the  tiles  are  laid  in  it ;  and 
umnediately  afleir  it  is  finished,  it  should  be 
measured  with  the  drain-guage,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contains  the  specified  dimensions 
ud  fall.  This  drain-guage  i$  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  tape-line- or  fool-rule,  which  are 
both  inconvenient  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ine  the  dimensions  of  a  drain.     This  simple 
instrument  consists  of  a  rod  divided  into  feet 
suid  inchen,  with  two  anna  fixed  cross- wise,  the 
icngih  of  which  is  to  correspond  with  the  re- 
quired width  of  the  drain.  When  this  rod  is  put 
iowD  to  ascertain  the  depth,  it  is  afterwards 
umed  partially  round,  whilst  its  end  rests  on 
he  bottom  of  tbe  drain,  until  the  ends  of  its  arms 


touch  the  earth  on  both  sides.  If  the  arms  can- 
not come  round  square  to  the  sides  of  the  drain, 
the  drain  is  narrower  than  intended;  and  if 
they  cannot  tquch  both  sides,  it  is  wider  than 
necessary.  When  made  larger  than  intended, 
a  greater  expense  may  be  incurred  in  filling  up 
with  stones,  dec. 

The  person  intrusted  with  the  laying  of  the 
soles  and  tiles  into  drains,  should  be  one  who 
has  been  long  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  work, 
or  oUierwise  a  good  workman,  possessing  judg- 
ment and  common  sense.  He  should  remain 
constantly  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain  and  have 
a  boy  or  other  assistant  to  hand  him  the  tiles 
and  tools.  After  laying  three  soles  in  length, 
he  must  examine  to  see  if  they  are  straight  in 
the  face,  and  neither  rise  nor  fall  more  than  the 
fall  in  the  drain.  Asa  safe  guide  to  him,  where 
the  fall  is  not  decidedly  cognisable  by  the 
senses,  a  mason's  plumb-level  will  be  found  a 
convenient  instrument  After  three  soles  are 
thus  placed,  two  tiles  are  set  upon  them,  being 
so  placed  that  their  joinings  shall  meet  on  the 
intermediate  spaces  beltoeen  the  joinings  of  the 
soles. 

The  tiles  for  small  drains  are  usually  made, 
according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  about  3  inches 
wide  and  5  inches  high,  inside  measurement, 
which  may  be  considered  a  large  tile  in  places 
where  those  of  2}  inches  wide  by  3^  inches 
high  are  used.  The  soles  for  small  drains  are 
made  of  different  breadths,  varying  from  5  to  7 
inches.  They  usually  shrink  about  one-eighth 
in  the  kiln. 

Several  ingenious  and  efficient  machines 
have  been  invented  in  Great  Britain,  which 
have  greatly  facilitated  the  manufacture  of 
drain  tiles  and  soles,  and  reduced  their  cost  to 
the  very  moderate  prices  stated  in  the  esti- 
mates presented.  In  the  12th  volume  of  the 
Prize  Eseayi  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Society,  descriptions  of  some  of 
these  will  be  found,  illustrated  with  drawings. 
That  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
and  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  him, 
will  make  12,000  tiles  in  a  day  of  ten  hours, 
it  being  understood  that  the  clay  is  previously 
prepared  and  milled,  as  in  the  common  way, 
when  three  or  even  four  men  can  only  produce 
1500  tiles  in  the  same  time.  The  machine  re- 
quires a  pow^r  only  equal  to  one  horse,  and  the 
assistance  of  one  man  and  two  boys,  one  of 
these  to  feed  in  the  clay  and  two  to  remove  the 
tiles  to  the  shelves. 

The  Essays,  in  the  same  voluine,  of  Mr. 
Boyle  and  Mr.  Taylor,  upon  the  manufacture 
of  draining  tiles  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  persons  particularly  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, as  they  not  only  treat  of  the  minutisB 
of  the  operations,  but  are  illustrated  with 
very  numerous  figures  of  the  implements, 
mode  of  placing  the  tiles  in  the  furnace, 
dec,  &c. 

Much  capital  has  been  wasted  in  the  erection 
of  tile-works,  by  those  who  have  not  at  first 
known  the  best  modes  of  proceeding,  and  em- 
ployed men  to  manage  them  who  knew  little 
about  the  processes.  Like  most  other  kinds 
of  business,  tile-making  and  baking  require  a 
regular  apprenticeship,  in  order  to  succeed 
properly.    As  the  machine  of  Mr.  Beart  has 
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been  highly  approved  of  ia  Scotland,  and  seems 
so  simple  in  its  construction  and  mode  of  ma- 
nagement, we  think  it  perhaps  belter  adapted 
to  common  purposes  than  the  m6re  formidable 
contrivance  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  A 
description  and  cm  of  the  instrument,  by  which 
3000  tiles  can  be  made  in  a  day,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  managed, 
will  also  be  found  in  the  12th  volume  of  the 
work  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

Mn  Stephens  thinks  that  the  very  best  me- 
thod of  draining  land,  is  by  the  union  of  ttones. 
and  tUet  in  the  same  drain*  The  width  of  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  covered  with  the  sole,  may 
be  7  inches  ;  width  at  the  top  18  inches ;  total 
depth  2^  feet,  consisting  of  the  drain-tile  and 
covering  of  stones,  packed  with  the  hand 
above  and  on  each  side,  extending  13  inches 
above  the  sole,  leaving  18  inches  to  be  filled  in 
with  turf  an  d  earth.  Such  a  drain,  when  prope  rly 
constructed,  is  pronounced  the  ne  plut  tdlra  of 
the  art  But  it  is  seldom  done,  either  for 
want  of  the  necessary  supply  of  stones  of  the 
proper  size,  or  the  additional  expense  in- 
curred. 

Judge  Buel  was  among  the  first  who  em- 
ployed tiles  in  draining  in  the  United  States, 
being,  he  says,  led  to  it  by  necessity,  having  no 
stone.  He  has  laid  some  10,000  feet  of  tiles,  at 
an  expense  of  about  $15  per  1000  feet,  and 
found  them  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Spencer,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
has  also  drained  a  piece  of  low  ground  by 
means  of  tiles,  and  can  now  drive  carts,  plough 
and  raise  heavy  crops  of  Indian  corn,  ^., 
where  before  there  was  a  useless^  unsightly, 
and  unhealthy  morass. 

In  general,  under-drains  may  be  dug  no 
broader  than  is  just  necessary  to  afibrd  room 
to  work  in,  the  sides  being  leil  straight  or  pei^ 
pendicular.  The  ditch  should  be  commenced 
at  the  lowest  end  or  outlet,  and  opened  up  to 
higher  ground.  Where  stones  are  employed 
either  as  a  conduit  at  the  bottom,  or  to  form  the 
drain  of  themselves,  they  should  be  broken  to 
so  small  a  size,  that  moles  or  ground-mice  can- 
not penetrate  among  them,  as  they  are  very 
much  inclined  to  do,  opening  holes  through 
which  the  surface  water  enters)  mixed  with 
clay  and  earth,  by  which  the  interstices  of  the 
drain  will  be  ultimately  choked  up.  Judge 
Buel  recommends  the  stone  to  be  broken  so 
as  not  to  exceed  4  in<^  pieces.  The  expense 
of  doing  this,  he  says,  will  not  be  more  than 
25  or  30  cts.  the  cubic  yard. 

The  use  of  draining  tiles  is  evidently  on  the 
increase,  and  every  improvement  which  is 
made  in  them  naturally  extends  their  field  of 
usefulness ;  they  are  by  far  the  most  perma- 
nent and  efieclive  of  all  the  materials  used 
•L  III  mil  1111  ill  ^^'  draining  land.  Of  drain- 
ing bricks  there  are  various 
shapes ;  the  annexed  figures 
represent  a  few  of  the  most 
common,  and  the  mode  of 
placing  them. 
In  fig.  1  and  la,  84  bricks  are  required  for 
every  eight  yards.  In  fig.  2,  55  bricks  are  re- 
quired for  every  eight  yards.  In  fig.  3,  110 
bricks  are  requ ired  for  ev e ry  eight  yards.  Figs. 
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4  and  5  have  been  fonnd  very  useful  iir  the 
drainage  of  peat^bogs  or  quicksands.    They 

are  all,  however,  for  most  purposes  inferior  to 
the.  draining  tile. 

In  the  formation  of  drains,  a  shovel  taper- 
ing to  a  point,  and  scooTbs  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
are  commonly  used.    These  are  represented 


in  the  figures  G,  7,  8.    The  old-fashioned  way 
of  forming  a  drain  is  depicted  in  figures  9  mnd 


10;  in  these  the  bottom  of  the  drain  was  filled 
up  partially  with  brushwood,  stones,  long  ropes 
of  twisted  straw,  others  of  ling  or  heath,  which 
are  much  more  tough  and  permanent.  The 
expense  of  digging  and  filling  in  any  of  the 
above  drains  (exclusive  of  the  brushwood  or 
other  materials)  varies  from  4<.  fid.  to  &t.  S<L 
per  score  rods  (120  yards  local  measure).  The 
expense  per  acre  will  be,  according  to  Mr.  8. 
Taylor  (Brit,  Farm.  Mag,  voL  ii.  p.  859), 

If  the  dralM  an  8  ymrds  diRtaat  1    »   9 
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In  many  simations,  where  a  spring  is  to  be 
reached,  it  is  very  de- 
sirable to  fortn  a  well 
by  the  side  of  the  drain, 
according  to  the  annexed 
outline*      (Trans.  High, 
Soe.  voL  i.  p.  SS3.)     A 
yery  common   modem 
mode    of    constructing 
the  drain  is  according  to  the  form 
in  fig.  12.    Loose  mould  or  grave) 
is  placed  at  the  top  to  the, depth  of 
1  foot  Sod,  straw,  heath,  or  rushes 
4  inches;  and  thte  land  stones  1 
foot  8  inches  thick  surround  the 
draining  tiles. 
The  drain  tiles,  bricks,  or  other  materials, 
are  covered  with  any  porous  material  that  the 
locality  affords.    Stones,  gravel,  scoria,  refuse 
of  the  foundries,  ashes,  peat,  moss,  sods,brtt8h- 
vood,  straw,  heath,  ling,  rushes,  broken  chalk,. 
Ac    (TVoM.  Hi^h,  Soe.  vol.  vi.  p.  89.)    There 
are  three  very  valuable  papers  on  tile  draining 
in  this  volume  by  Mr.  Carmichael  (p.  81),  Mr. 
Stirling  (p.  100),  Mr.  Wilson  (p.  112);  and  on 
drainage,  by  Mr.  Black  {Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  214) ; 
by  Mr.  Adam  (p.  375),  who  considers  the  best 
sloped  tile  to  be  one  similar  to  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale's;   by    Mr.  Dudgeon 
(Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  71) ;  by  Mr.  Macleord  of  Lock- 
more  (Ihid,  p.*  103) ;  on  draihiog  clay  soils  by 
Mr.  Carmichael  (Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  84) ;  on  un- 
derground draining  (^aart.  Joum.  Jgr.  vol.  v. 
p.  232);  on  Inaking  drain  tiles'  of  peat  {Ibid, 
vol.  vii  p.  246)  as  a  source  of  profitable  out- 
lay for  capital  (Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  318,  540) ;  on 
draining,  and  on  the  mole  plough,  by  Mr.  Aiton 
(Ibid.  vol.  iz.  p.  388)  ;  on^fug  or  clay  draining, 
by  Mr.  Evans  (Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  501,  and  vol.  ii. 
^  68) ;  on  substituting  tubes  made  of  larch- 
wood  for  drain  tiles  in  certain  localities,  by 
Mr.  Scott  (Trans.  High.  Soe.  vol.  ziii.  p.  431,  and 
Ibid.  voL  xiv.  p.  99).    He  estimates  that  these 
sqnane  tubes,  having  a  clear  waterway  of  2 
inches  hy  2J,  made  by  the  proprietor,  having 
his  own  wood  and  sawmill,  to  be,  for  work- 
tnanship,  about  one  penny  per  rood  of  18  feet : 
they  are  pierced  with  auger  holes  in  every 
part,  and  made  in  the  following  shapes,  being 
fastened  together  with  wooden  pegs. 


dA 


Mr.  IVilson  calculates  the  average  expense 
with  stones  per  rood  to  be  7«.  8d.  (Quar/.  Jaism. 
Jgr,  voL  L  p.  242.)  Mr.  Yule  at  per  rood  of 
21  feet,  2  feet  9  inches  deep  with  3  inch  tiles, 
at  Iff.  0^.;  with  4  inches,  4}  to  5  feet  deep. 
Is.  3^.  ;  with  6  inch  tiles,  the  same  depth,  U. 
6id,     (/Wrf.p.397.) 

The  expense  of  tile  draining  has  been  thus 
estimated  by  Mr.  Carmichael  (Trans.  High.  3(k. 
roL  vi.  p.  98)  at  per  imperial  acre ;  tiles  being 
Sc  6d.  per  100,  and  soles  li.  Bd,  per  100. 
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With  regard  to  the  cost  of  thorough  draining 
in  Scotland,  Mr.  Stephens  gives  the  following 
details,  drawn  from  actual  experiments : — 

Openlof  draint  99  InchM  deep  an'd  7  Inches  wide  at  hot- 

lorn,  ai  Sid.  per  rood  or  rod  of  6  yarde. 
Preparing  atones,  4  inches  In  diameter,  at  4d.  par  Rwd. 
Carriage  of  stones,  at  4id.  per  rood. 
Unlosding  csrta  and  moving  sereen-harrow,  Id.  per  rood. 
Filling  In  esfth,  |d.  per  rood. 
Extra  espoDse  In  the  main  drains  about  lOf.  per  aera. 

Another  statement  for  drains  of  rather  smaller 
size,  viz.  :-- 

18  Inches  deep,.7  inches  wide  at  bottoan,  aUowa  4d.  per 

rood  of  0  yards  Ibr  opening. 
Preparing  *tone,  at  l|rf.  per  rood. 
Carriage  of  stones,  at  9}d.  per  rood. 
Unloading  eartt  and  moving  screeB-barrow,  at  Hi.  per 

rood. 
Pilling  In  earth,  at  l}d.  per  rood. 
Extra  expanse  In  the  main  drains,  10s.  per  aera. 

In  computing  the  cost  in  Scotland  of  the  lar 
hour  in  draining  with  stones,  the  hire  of  the 
horse  is  put  down  at  Ss.  Ad,,  the  man's  wages 
Is.  8</.,  and  that  of  the  driver  lOd.  per  &y. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  necessary  num« 
ber  of  drains  required,  the  first  estimate  makes 
the  cost,  supposing  each  imperial  acre  to  con- 
tain 70  roods  of  drains  Of  6  yards  each,  £4,  I2si 
6id. ;  the  ^econd  estimate  £3,  Ss.  4d  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stirling  estimates  the  expense  of  drain- 
ing  per  imperial  acre  (Trans.  High.  8oc.  vol.  vi. 
p.  Ill),  to  be,— 
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Brushwood  and  Straw  Drtdmng^-^'When  tiles, 
stones,  and  other  materials  best  adapted  to.  the 
construction  of  drains  cannot  be  procured,brush, 
straw,  or  even  sod,  has  been  employed  to  fill 


*  Carta  of  atonas. 


f  Btone  drains. 
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the  l>ottom  of  ander-drains.  When  brashwood 
is  used,  the  trench  may.  be  dug  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  wide,  and  three  or  four 
feel  deep.  Saplings  from  two  to  six  inches 
thick  at  the  butt  may  be  cut  into  lengths  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and,  commencing  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  ditch,  placed  diagonally  or  slantwise, 
the  butts  down  and  towards  the  outlet.  When 
this  is  done  the  trench  is  apparently  full.  The 
brush  is  then  all  brought  within  the  edges  of 
the  ditch,  well  trodden  down,  and  the  earth 
thrown  in.  Bundles  of  fagots  are  sometimes 
employed  to  lay  at  the  bottom  oC  the  trench, 
and  at  other  times  large  straw  ropes.  When 
the  ground  is  marshy,  coarse  hay  or  straw 
should  be  put  upon  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
before  laying  the  brush,  and  also  upon  the  top 
of  the- brush  after  this  is  stamped  down.. 

Wedg9  Draining  is  another  method  sometimes 
resorted  to.  The  general  mode  of  performing 
this  is  to  form  a  narrow  trench  with  a  long, 
narrow  shovel.  The  spit  being  taken  out  as 
deep  as  the  shovel  can  go,  a  scoop  is  employed 
to  clear  out  the  mud  and  loose  earth  at  the  bot- 
tom. Then  another  shovel  corresponding  with 
the  first  is  used,  and  a  second  spit  is  taken  oiit, 
and  then  a  naixower  shovel  still  to  clear  the 
whole  out,  thus-  forming  a  trench  with  a  ledge. 
A  piece  of  sod,  with  the  grass-sidt  below,  is 
then  forced  down,  and,  resting  upon  the  ledge, 
a  space  is  thus  left  for  the  water  below.  Some- 
times the  ledge-  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  sod 
is  merely  formed  into  a  wedge,  narrowed  to- 
wards the  grassy  side,  and  thi^,  when  the  little 
trench  is  cleared  out,  is  pressed  into  it  and 
povered  with  earth ;  and,  as  it  does  not  teach 
the  narrow  bottom,  a  channel  remains  below 
through  which'ihe  water  percolates.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  where  such  under-drains  can  be  con- 
structed the  bottom  must  be  hard:  This  and 
the  brush  and  straw  drains  are  formed  at  com- 
paratively little  expense,  and  for  a  while  ope- 
rate very  efficiently  in  conveying  ofi*  the  super- 
fluous water.  Still,  as  the  materials  are  more 
or  less  perishable,  and,  moreover,  liable  to  be- 
come closed  up,  they  are  an  indifferent  substi- 
tute for  stone,  and  yet  more  so  for  the  proper 
draining  tile. 

On  the  heavy  clay  soils,  the  drainage  is  some- 
times efiected  by  a  drain  or  mole  plough,  which 
on  some  soils  answers  very  well  at  a  moderate 
expense.  In  this  the  plough  draws  a  long  tu- 
bular orifice  in  the  clay  by  a  heavy  sharp- 
pointed  rod  instead  of  a  share,  which  on  some 
adhesive  soils  remains  open,  provided  the  fall 
for  the  water  is  sufficient,  for  years.  It  is, 
however,  liable  to  too  many  casualties  for  ge- 
neral introduction.  It  is  commonly  worked, 
either  with  a  windlass  or  otherwise,  by  18  or 
20  horses  drawing  from  strong  whippletrees. 
{Brit,  Hutb,  vol.  i.  p.  456.) 

An  excellent  and  improved  imitation  of  the 
mole  plough  system  is  sometimes  practised  on 
heavy  clay  lands.  A  stout  piece"  of  rope  or 
cable,  four  or  five  yards  long,  is  laid  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  newly  cut  drain  (one  of  the  narrow 
wedge-formed  drains);  to  the  ends  of  this  piece 
of  rope  is  fastened  a  cross  or  T-headed  piece 
of  wood,  by  means.of  which  it  is  drawn  along 
the  bottom  of  the  drain  after  the  day  and  other 
maUriaU  have  been  jUled  over  it;  an  arch  or 
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opening  is  thus  left  similar  to  that  formed  by 
the  mole  plough ;  the  expense  in  this  czs%  is 
merely  that  of  digging  and  filling  up  the  drain. 
(£rt/.  Farm,  Mag,  vol.  ii.  p.  367.) 

In  spite,  however,  of  open  and  under-ground 
drainage,  and  of  all  that  these  and  the  boriog 
system  can  effect,  there  are  yet  many  thonsandi 
of  acres  in  the  east  of  England  that,  wiihont 
the  aid  of  the  pump  and  the  steam-engine, 
would  still  be  covered  with  water.  These  wen 
recommended  many  y^ars  since  for  this  par- 
pose  by  Mr.  Savory,  of  Downham.  (Com,  Board 
of  Jigr,  vol.  iv.  p.  52.)  The  gigantic  powers  of 
these  great  engines  will  be  readily  seen  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Glynn  (Brit,  Farm.  Mag,  roL 
iii.  p.  289.)  Deeping  Fen,  near.  Spalding,  con- 
taining 25,000  acres,  is  effectually  drained  by 
two  steam-engines  of  60  and  80  horse  power, 
liittleport  Fen,  near  Ely,  of  about  28,000  acres, 
is  drained  by  two  engines  of  30  and  80  horse 
power.  By  this  last  engine,  on  July  18th,  1830, 
in  a  trial  of  eight  hours,  by  th«  combustion  of 
only  87  bushels  of  coals,  51,230  tons  of  water 
were  raised.  Before  the  introduction  of  steam- 
engines,  windmills  were  employed  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.  They  were  maintained,  it  is 
true,  at  a  less  expense,  but  the  certain  powers 
of  the  steam-engine  have  induced  its  general 
adoption.  The  carriage  drain  is  an  open,  ca- 
pacious drain,  used  very  commonly  in  irriga- 
tion, and  is  usually  made  of  wood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  flood  waters  across  ditches, 
hollow  drains,  ic^ 

DRAINING-PLOUGHS.  Such  ploughs  as 
are  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  drains, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  water  from  wet  soils. 
See  Plocohs. 

DRANK,  or  DRAUK.  A  vBry  common  name 
in  many  parts  of  Engls^nd  for  darnel;  but  is 
properly  only  the  provincial  name  for  the  scaly 
brome-grass,  cheat,  or  chess. 

DRENCH.  In  farriery,  a  large  drink  or 
draught  of  any  liquid  remedy  given  to  an  ani- 
mal, usually  by  means  of  a  horn  properly  cut 
for  the  purpose.  A  very  able  paper  on  drench- 
ing horses,  by  Mr.  John  Stewart,  veterinary  sur- 
geon, appears  in  the  Quart,  Jowrn,  of  Jgr,  vol 
X.  p.  626,  which  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage. A  drink  is  not  so  portable  as  a  ball ;  it 
is  more  troublesome  to  give,  and  a  portion  of 
it  is  usually  wasted.  (The  Horse,  p.  392.)  Mr. 
Stewart  strenuotisly  urges  the  following  propo- 
sitions :  1.  That  draughts,  particularly  when 
pungent  or  disagreeable,  are  dangerous.  2. 
That  by  no  care  can  the  danger  be  altogether 
avoided.  3.  That  no  draught  should  be  given 
unless  the  horse  be  in  danger  of  dying  without 
it  4.  That  the  safest  way  of  administering 
draughts  is  to  give  them  Dirhen  the  horse  is 
lying.  5.  That  a  draught  is  seldom  or  never 
absolutely  necessary  but  in  •  diseases  which 
make  the  horse  lie.  6.  That  a  bottle  is  a  better 
drenching  instrument  than,  a  horn. 

DRESSING.  Any  sort  of  manure  applied  to 
land  for  the  purpose  of  its  improvement.  Top- 
dressing  is  that  sort  of. fertilizer  which  is  spread 
over  or  applied  upon  the  surface  of  the  land, 
either  when  the  crop  is  upon  the  ground  or 
dot. 

DRILL.  A  small  track  or  longitudinal  open- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  slight  furrow,  made  in 
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tillage  lands  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  any 
kind  of  seeds. 

DRILL-HUSBANDRY.  The  practice  of  sow- 
ing or  planting  grain  and  other  seeds  or  roots 
with  a  machine,  in  regular  tx>ws  or  drills,  in 
place  of  scattering  them  by  the  hand,  by  which 
means  they  are  dropped  at  more  equal  dis- 
tances, and -lodged  at  better  depths,  than  can 
be  done  in  the  latter  way.  **  Of  our  modern 
improvements,"  says  Dr.  Fothergill  (Com.  Board 
V-dgr,  vol.  iy.  p.  166),  "the  introduction  of  drill- 
hosbandiy  has  been  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
most  important."  Horse-hoeing  is  intimately 
connected  with  it,  and  for  the  most  part  forms 
pan  of  the  same  system. 

DRILLING.  The  act  of  putting  different 
kinds  of  crops  into  the  ground  in  the  drill- 
method.  Mr.  Bramston  gives  the  result  of  an 
experiment  on  the  con^>arative  advantages  of 
narrow  and  wide  drilling.  (Joum,  of  Roy,  Eng, 
%.&avoLLp.  294.) 

DRILL-MACHINBS.  Implements  for  dis- 
tributing seed  and  manure  easily,  and  at  regu- 
lar distances.  A  rude  kind  of  drill  has  been 
used  in  i^riculture  from  a  very  remote  period. 
The  cultivators  of  China,  Japan,  Arabia,  and 
the  Gamatic,  have  drilled  and  dibbled  in  their 
seed  from  time  immemoriaL  (The  Chinese 
drill,  or  drill-plough,  is  noticed  ^^rt.  Jounu  of 
Jgr,  vol  L  p.  676.)  After  the  Hindoos  have 
Ihos  deposited  their  seed,  they  .use  a  kind  of 
subsoil  plough,  which  passes  under  and  loosens 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches  three 
drills'  breadth  at  a  time^  (Com,  Board  of  Jgr. 
vi  355).  Gabriel  Platte,  in  1638-1663,  de- 
scribes a  rude  dibbling  machine  formed  of  iron 
pins,  ''made  to  play  up  and  down  like  Yirginal 
jacks  f  and  John  Worlidge,  in  his  Hutbandry, 
published  in  1669,  not  only  advocated  the  use 
gC  (b«  seed  drill,  but  of  the  manure  drill.  Eve- 
lyn, in  the  same  year  (Trans,  Boy.  Soc  vol.  v, 
p.  1056),  mentions  with  much  commendation 
a  drill-plough  which  had  been  invented  in  Ger- 
many, whence  it  had  found  itd  way  into  Spain, 
and  had  been  noticed  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich^ 
the  English  ambassador,  who  forwatded  it  to 
England  aa  the  invention  of  a  Don  Leucatilla. 
JethroTull  at  a  later  period  (1730-40),  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  promote  the  introduction  of 
this  machine,  more  especially  as  it  admitted 
the  use  of  the  horse-hoe.  The  united  advan- 
tages of  these  excited  in  him  the  highest  en- 
thusiasm. But  it  was  not  until  the  drill  had 
been  gradually  improved  by  the  labour  of  suc- 
ceeding mechanists,  that  diis  invaluable  ma- 
chine, principally  through  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Leicoter  and  others,  f>^me  generally  used  in 
England.  Thence  it  appears  that  the  method 
of  sowing  com  and  other  seeds  by  machines  in 
England  is  not  (as  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  Ransome,  the  eminent  agricultural  machine- 
maker  of  Ipswich,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
almost  the  whole  of  this  article),  a  modern 
idea,  though  the  machines  have  been  so  much 
improved  within  the  last  century  as  to  make 
dion  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  those*  for- 
merly in  use. 

Passing  by  those  of  more  ancient  date,  we 
come  10  the  inventions  of  Jethro  Tull,  for  the 
porpose  of  canying  out  his  system  of  drill- 
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husbandry,  about  1733.  His^  first  invention 
was  a  drill-plough  to  sow  wheat  and  turnip 
seed  in  drills,  three  rows  at  a  time.  There 
were  two  boxes  for  the  seed,  and  these,  with 
the  coulters,  were  placed  one  set  behind  the 
other,  so  that  two  sorts  of  seed  might  be  sown 
at  the  same  time.  A>  harrow  to  cover  in  the 
seed  was  attached  behind. 

Jethro  Tull  also  invented  a  turnip-drill  some- 
what similar  to  the  other  in  general  arrange- 
ment, but  of  lighter  construction.  The  feedr 
ing  spout  was  so  arranged  as  to  carry  one 
hsSf  of  the  seed  backwards  aAer  the  earth  had 
fallen  into  the  channel ;  a  harrow  was  pinned 
to  the  beam ;  and  by  this  arrangement  one  half 
of  the  seed  would  spring  up  sooner  than  the 
other,  and  so  pvt  of  it  escape  the  turnip  fly. 
When  desirabk  to  tarn  the  machine,  the  har- 
row wa^  to  be  lifted  and  the  feeding  would, 
stop.  The  manner  of  delivering  the  seeds  to 
the  funnels  in  both  the  above  drills  was  by 
notched  barrels,  and  Tull  was  theyin^  vyfio  uud 
cavities  in  the  surfaces  of  solid  tyUnders  for  the 
feeding,-  Nothing  material  in  the  history  of  the  • 
drill  occurred  afterwards  till  1782,  and  but  little 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made  to  that 
period  in  drill-husbandry. 

About  this  tim«.  Sir  John  Anstruther,  near 
Edinburgh,  presented  the  model  of  an  improved 
drill-plough  of  his  own  invention  to  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  ^Society,  having  had  one 
in  use  for  eight  years  -previous  without  its  get- 
ting out  of  order.  It  was  a  double  drill-plough 
of  simple  construction,  by  which  two  furrows 
could  be  sown  at  a  time,  the  horse  walking 
between  them,  and  by  this  means  the  injury 
usually  done  by  the  horse's  feet  to  the  fine 
ground  was  avoided.  Within'  the  next  ten 
years  twelve  patents  were  taken  out  for  drill- 
machines,  two  of  which  were  for  depositing 
manure  with  the  seed ;  but  the  most  approved 
appear  to  have  been  those  invented  by  James 
Cooke,  a  clergyman  of  Heaton  Norris,  in  Lan- 
cashire; and  the  general  principles  of  these 
machines,  from  their  simplicity,  have  been 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  most 
approved  of  the  present  day. 

For  a  cut  of  Gooke's  grain-drill,  see  PL  14, 
fig.l. 

The  seed-box  of  Cooke's  drill,  is  of  a  pecu- 
liar shape,  the -hinder  part  extending  lower 
than  the  fore  part  It  is  divided  by  partitions, 
and  so  supported  by  adjustable  bearings  as  to 
preserve  a  regular  delivery  of  the  seed  whilst 
the  machine  is  passing  over  uneven  ground. 
The  feeding  cylinder  is  made  to 'revolve  by  a 
tooth-wheel,  which  is  fixed  on  each  end  of  the 
main  axle,  and  gears  with  other  toothed  wheels 
on  each  end  of  Sie  cylinder ;  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  cups 
which  revolve  therewith,  and  are  of  various 
sizes,  according  to  the  different  seeds.  These 
deposit  the  seed  regularly  in  funnels,  the  lower 
ends  of  which  lead  immediately  behind  the 
coulters,  which  are  connected  by  a  beam,  so  as 
to  be  kept  in  an  even  line,  and  are  capable  of 
being  held  out  of  working  when  desired  by  a 
hook  and  link  in  the  centre.  The  seed,  as  it  is 
deposited,  is  covered  in  by  a  harrow  fixed  be- 
hind.   The  carriage  wheels  are  larger  in  size 
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than  usual,  by  which  means  the  machine  is 
more  easily  drawn  over  nneven  ground ;  and 
the  labour  of  working  is  reduced. 

"Of  com  drUh,"  says  Loudon,  «  Cooke's  im- 
proved  drill  and  horse-hoe,  though  not  the  most 
fashionable,  is  one  of  the  most  usefol  imple- 
ments of  this  kind  on  light  dry  soils,  on  even 
surfaces,  and  in  dry  climates.  It  has  been 
much  used  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  many 
*other  parts  of  England.  The  advantage  of  this 
mftichine  are  said  to  consist,—!.  In  the  wheels 
being  so  large  that  the  machine  can  travel  on 
any  road  without  trouble  or  danger  of  break- 
ing ;  also  from  the  iasm  to  the  field,  dec,  with- 
out taking  to  pieces.  2.  In  the  coulter-beam  (a), 
with  all  the  ^oulters  moving  with  great  ease, 
on  the  principle  of  the  pentagr/iph,  to  the  right 
or  left,  so  as  to  counteract  ^e  irregularity  of 
the  horses*  draught,  by  which  means  the  drills 
may  be  made  straight ;  and,  where  lands  or 
ridges  are  made  four  and  a  half,  or  nine  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  the  horse  may  always  go  in  the 
furrow,  without  setting  a  foot  on  the  land, 
either  in  drilling  or  horse-hoeing.  3.  In  the 
seed  supplying  itself  regularly,  without  any 
attention,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  boxes,  as 
it  is  distributed.  4.  In  liAing  the  pin  on  the 
coulter-beam  to  a  hook  on  the  axis  of  the 
wheels,  by  which  means  the  coulters  are  kept 
ont  of  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  land,  with- 
out the  least  labour  or  fatigue  to  the  person 
who  attends  the  machine.  5.  In  going  up  or 
down  steep  hills,  in  the  seed-box  being  elevated 
or  depressed  accordingly,  so  as  to  render  the 
distribution  of  the  seed  regular ;  and  the  seed 
being  covered  by  a  lid,  and  dius  screened  from 
wind  or  rain.  The  same  machine  is  easily 
transformed  into  a  cultivator,  horse-hoe,  scari- 
fier, or  grubber,  all  which  operations  it  per- 
form^ exceedin^y  well ;  and  by  substituting  a 
corn-rake,  stubble-rake,  or  quitch-rake,  for  the 
beam  o/ coulters,  or  hoes  (a),  it  will  rake  corn- 
stubbles,  or  clean  lands  of  root  weeds.  When 
com  is  to  be  sown  in  rows,  and  the  intervals 
hoed  or  stirred,  we  scarcely  know  a  machine 
superior  to  this  one ;  and  from  being  long  in 
a  CQurse  of  manufacture,  few  can  be  made  so 
cheap.  But  these  advantages,  though  consi- 
derable in  the  process  of  drilling,  are  nothing, 
when  compared  with  those  which  arise  from 
the  use  of  the  horse-hoe ;  with  which  from  8 
to  10  acres  of  land  may  be  hoed  in  one  day, 
with  one  man,  a  boy,  and  one  horse,  at  a  tri- 
fling expense,  in  a  style  far  superior  to,  and 
more  effectual  than,  any  hand-hoeing  whatever; 
also  at  times  and  seasons  when  it  is  impossible 
for  the  hand-hoe  to  be  used  at  all.    PI.  14,  fig.  2. 

**  Thi  Norfolk  drill,  or  improved  lever  drill,  is 
a  com  drill  on  a  larger  scale  than  Cooke's,  as 
it  sows  a  breadth  of  nine  feet  at  once :  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  light  soils  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  as  being  more  expeditious  than  Cooke's, 
but  it  also  costs  about  double  the  sum. 

**Morton*i  improved  grain  driUFtiuuMne  is  de- 
cidedly the  simplest  and  best  of  corn  drills.  In 
lliis  machine  three  hoppers  are  included  in 
one  box,  the  seed  escaping  out  of  all  the  three 
by  the  revolution  of  three  seed  cylinders  upon 
one  axle ;  and  drills  of  different  breadths  are 
produced  simply  by  the  shilling  of  a  nut,  that 
fixes  a  screw  moving  in  a  groove  in  the  under- 
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frame,  by  which  the  distance  between  flie  two 
outside  conductors  and  the  central  one  (which 
is  fixed)  can  be  varied  from  9  to  10  or  11 
inches;  and  that  the  two  small  wheels  majr 
always  be  at  the  same  distances  respectively 
as  the  conductors,  there  are  two  washers  (hol- 
low cylinders),  an  inch  in  breadth,  on  the  axle* 
arms  of  each,  which  may  be  transferred  either 
to  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  wheels  so  as  to 
make  their  distances  from  the  outside  con- 
ductors 9, 10,  or  11  inches  respectively  also. 
The  small  wheels  may  be  raised  or  depressed, 
so  as  to  alter  the  depth  at  which  the  sMd  shall 
be  deposited^  by  the  action  of  a  wedge,  which 
retains  the  upright  part  of  the  axle  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  notches,  which  are  made  simi- 
larly in  both,  and  which  are  caught  by  an  iron 
plate  on  the  upper  side  of  the  arms  which  carry 
the  axles.  This  machine  may  be  still  farther 
improved  by  increasing  the  number  of  con- 
ductors to  five  instead  of  three;  the  latter 
number  giving  too  light  work  to  the  horses." 
(Highkmd  8oe.  Tram,  voL  vli.) 

About  the  year  1790,  Henry  Baldwin  of 
Mendham,  near  Harleston  in  Norfolk,  a  farmer, 
aided  by  an  ingenious  workman  named  Sanniel 
Wells,  then  in  his  employment,  improved  opon 
the  drill  known  as  Cooke's  drill,  which  by  this 
time  was  in  use  in  several  parts  of  Norfolk. 
The  improvement  consisted — ^first,  in  making 
a  gliding  axletree,  by  which  the  carriage  wheel 
could  be  extended  at  pleasure  to  the  width  of 
the  **  stetches"  or  lands,  and  by  which  means  • 
another  box  with  cups  and  more  coulters  could 
be  used.  Thus  a  drill  containing  14  cookers 
could  be  enlarged  to  one  of  18  or  30.  Second, 
in  making  ae^-rtgulaling  leverg,  |o  which  the 
coulters  were  attached;  this  was  done  by  hang- 
ing each  coulter  on  a  distinct  lever,  placed  at 
right  angles  with  the  cross  bar  of  the  fnmm& 
upon  which  each  lever  was  made  to  swing  if 
an  ordinary  hinge  joint,  and  had  a  movable 
weight  at  its  opposite  end,  to  press  the  coulter 
into  the  soil.  By  the  levers  being  thus  con- 
trived to  work  independently  of  each  other, 
they  accommodated  themselves  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  the  impe- 
diments which  they  might  meet,  without  dis- 
turbing the  whole.  The  above  were  two  teiy 
important  improvements ;  and  they  are  both  in 
use  in  England,  to  this  day. 

Si0olk  Com  tmd  Manmre  DniL-^FolVowiag 
the  improvements  just  referred  to,  are  those  by 
James  Smyth  of  Peaaenhall,  and  his  brother 
Jonathan  Smyth  of  Swefling,  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  upwards  of  40 
years.  A  brief  summaiy  of  which  is  as  foU 
lows  :^1.  A  mode  of  adjusting  the  cookers  to 
distances  apart  from  each  other,  from  four  and 
a  half  inches  and  upwards.  2.  An  improved 
manure^box  and  cups,  for  the  delivery  of  da- 
nure  with  the  grain.  3.  A  plan  to  drill  in  ma* 
nure  and  grain,  and  sow  small  seeds  at  the 
same  time.  4.  The  swing  steerage,  by  which 
means  the  man  attending  the  drill  can  move 
the  coulters  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  band«  so 
as  to  keep  the  strai^t  and  parallel  lines  for 
sowing  the  seeds.  5.  Tarious  improvemeois 
in  gearing  and  driving  the  wheels,  banrel,  doe. 
An  engrtiving  taken  from  one  of  Smytb^s  most 
perfect  ^rain  and  manure  drills  is  given  in 
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Plate  14,  fig.  3,  by  the  description  we  have 
given  of  Cooke's  and  of  the  subsequent  im- 
provements by  Baldwin,  Wells,  and  Smyth,  the 
plan -will  be  fully  understood. 

The  Suffolk  grain  and  manure  drill  may  also 
be  arranged  for  sowing  turnips  and  manure  at 
the  same  time.  In  such  cases  the  corn-box 
has  to  be  exchanged  for  a  double  one,  in  one 
part  of  which  runs  a  spindle  with  brushes, 
vhere  the  tumip-«eed  is  contained.  There  are 
sioail  copper  slides,  with  different  numbers, 
from  one  to  six  holes  pierced  in  them,  through 
which  the  seed  is  delivered  as  required.  The 
other  part  of  the  box  contains  the  manure, 
vhich  is  thrown  into  the  funnels,  and  these  are 
so  arranged  that  it  drops  into  the  earth  just 
before  the  seed. 

Morton's  improved  grain  drill,  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Highland  Soeuty'a  >  Tran»actioiM^  (vol. 
vii.)  as  decidedly  the  simplest  and  best  of  grain 
drills.  A  description  and  cut  of  this  machine 
vhich  drills  3  rows,  is  given  in  Loud,  Encyc. 
ofJgr^  p.  409. 

Uonuby's  Patent  Drop.  2>riU  is  intended  for 
dropping  seed  with  manure  at  intervals,  but 
the  construction  of  it  is  very  different  from  the 
Suffolk.  In  this,  the  manner  of  regulating  the 
deliveri  is  by  having  a  coulter  of  a  peculiar 
form  inside,  in  which  a  circular  box  revolves 
on  an  axle  which  passes  through  one  side 
thereof.  This  box  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments closed  by  small  doors,  which  are  kept 
shut  by  a  spring  to  each;  the  compartments  in 
the  box  are  supplied  through  a  series  of  fun- 
nels, the  end  of  the  lower  one  entering  one 
side  of  the  box  below  the  centre. 

On  the  machine  being  moved  forwards,  this 
box  revolves  b^  means  of  appropriate  cog- 
wheels ;  and  as  each  spring  arrives  at  the 
ground,  the  door  to  which  it  is  attached  opens, 
and  the  contents  of  that  compartment  are  depo- 
sited, to  be  again  replaced,  when  it  arrives  at 
the  part  of  its  rotation  at  the  end  of  the  funnel, 
and  so  on  successively. 

GronmteWa  Patent  Drop  i)rtf^— This  drill  is 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  corn,  grain,  pulse, 
and  manure  at  intervab,  the  distances  of  which 
may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  (PI.  14,  fig.  4.) 

To  effect  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  a 
circular  iron  ring  is  fixed  about  midway  be- 
tween the  nave  and  nm  of  the  drill  carriage- 
wheeL  In  this  there  is  a  number  of  holes  to 
carry  a  series  of  studs,  which  may  be  varied 
aecording  to  circumstances;  and  as  these 
stadi  come  in  succession,  when  the  wheel 
tarns  they  open  valves  for  the  delivery  of  the 
seed  and  manure,  which  close  again  immedi- 
ately the  stud  has  passed.  A  further  improve- 
ment is  by  the  adoption  of  projecting  arms  or 
shovels,  to  draw  the  manure  and  grain  to  the' 
fonnels,  instead  of  taking  the  same  up  in  cups 
in  the  way  adopted  in  other  drills. 

The  Messrs.  Ransome  give  the  following 
sketch  of  the  chief  modern  improvements  made 
in  the  drill,  which  have  greatly  added  to  its 
usefulness,  without  having  increased  its  cost. 
The  drills  usually  made  by  the  best  makers 
in  England,  are  of  several  kinds ;  but  their  de- 
scription may  be  briefly  Comprehended  under 
three  or  foar  beads. 
1.  The  Common  Lever  Driil  This  invaluable 


machine,  which  is  the  one  in  the  most  general 
use,  is  adapted  for  drilling  grain,  on  either  level 
grounds  or  ridges,  and  on  all  descriptions  of 
soiL  These  are,  as  we  have  stated  in  our  pre- 
vious description,  furnished  with  independent 
levers,  by  which  the  coulters  are  each  readily 
and  separately  made  to  avoid  any  rocks  or  ir- 
regularities of  the  ground,  and  a  **  press  steel- 
yard," to  force  the  coulters,  in  case  of  need, 
into  hard  ground,  with  a  varying  degree  of 
pressure,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  soil. 

These  coulters  can  now  be  set  so  as  to  drill 
the  com  at  any  width,  from  4  inches  to  a 
greater  distance ;  they  also,  if  req aired,  readily 
allow  of  the  intrfduction  of  the  horse-hoe; 
and  from  being  placed,  by  another  excellent 
improvement,  in  double  rows,  they  admit,  when 
at  work,  of  large  stones,  &c.,  passing  between 
them,  of  a  size  that  was  not  possible  under  the 
old  plan  of  placing  the  coulters  in  one  line. 
These  are  also,  in  the  most  complete  drills, 
furnished  with  a  '*  swing  steerage,"  by  which 
the  drill-man  keeps  the  rows  at  exact  or  even 
distances  from  those  which  have  been  previ- 
ously drilled  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  or  out 
of  the  furrows,  Ac.  The  **  corn-barrel "  of  this 
drill  is  made  to  deliver  from  two  pecks  to  6  t>r 
7  bashels  or  strikes  per  acre  of  any  kind  of 
grain ;  and  they  have  an  additional  barrel  for 
drilling  turnips  and  mangel-wurzel,  &c.  And 
again,  these  barrels,  by  a  peculiarly  simple,  yet 
excellent  "regulator,"  are  kept  on  unequal, 
hilly  ground,  on  the  same  level;  so  that  the 
grain  is  evenly  delivered,  in  whatever  situation 
the  drill  may  be  placed. 

A  **  seed  engine"  is  also  sometimes  added  to 
this  drill,  by  which  the  gras^-seeds  and  clover 
are  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  grain,  and 
each  kind  of  seed,  if  required,  separately  ;  by 
which  plan  any  quantity  pe;^  acre  of  the  seeds 
may  be  much  more  evenly  distributed,  than  by 
mixing  them  up  together.  For  these  seeds, 
being  of  different  sizes  and  weights,  are  in  the 
ordinary  seed  engines  very  apt  to  separate  in 
the  boxes;  and  thus  the  brashes  too  oAen 
deliver  them  in  unequal  proportions. 

The  weight  of  these  drills  necessarily  varies 
with  the  number  of  coulters ;  they  are  usually 
ftom  about  8  to  10  cwts.,  and  are  drawn,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  by  either  one,  two,  or  three 
horses ;  and  have,  if  required,  slip  axletrees, 
with  which,  by  merely  adding  to  the  number 
of  the  coulters,  dec.,  the  drill  is  adapted  to  any 
breadth  of  land. 

S.  The  next  description  of  drill  to  which  I 
shall  allude,  is  The  Manure  Drill  This  drill  is 
formed  very  readily,  by  merely  adding  to  the 
common  com  drill,  an  operation  which  any 
husbandman  can  perform,  "a  manure  box." 
It  is  a  simple  yet  accurately  working  appara- 
tus for' delivering  the  manure,  which,  in  the 
best  drills,  it  does  with  great  evenness,  and  in 
quantities  varying  as  "the  slip  "  is  placed,  from 
6  to  8  bashels  per  acre.  In  the  best  drills,  also, 
a  very  important  improvement  has  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years,  which  consists  in  the 
use  of  separate  coulters  for  manure  and 
seed.  The  manure  is  now  deposited  according 
to  the  mode  preferred  by  the  cultivator,  not 
only  from  2  to  3  inches  deeper  in  the  ground 
than  the  seed,  but  from  10  to  12  inches  in  ad- 
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vance  of  it,  so  as  to  give  the  soil  time  to  eorer 
the  manare  before  the  next  couUcmts  deposit  the 
seed ; — whereas,  on  the  old  plan  of  depositing 
the  seed  and  the  'fertilizer  together  down  one 
pipe,  an  evil  was  liable  to  arise  when  it  was 
used  with  some  of  the  more  powertnl  artificial 
manures ;  the  seed  and  the  manure  ^ere  too 
close  together,  and  the  manure  was  not  always 
dropped  in  what  is  commonly  its  best  position, 
under  the  seed. 

3.  The  third  variety  of  drill  which  I  shall  no- 
tice, is  The  Northumberland  Frame  Manure  and 
Turnip  Ridging  DrilL  This  ejccellent  drill  is 
furnished  with  pressing  rollers  (one  to  each 
coulter),  which  form  the  l|nd  into  ridges — ^and 
precede  the  coulters.  These  deliver  in  separate 
coulters,  1st,  the  manure ;  and  2dly,  the  seed ; 
and  the  drill  is  provided  with  a  second  rolter, 
which  follows  the  coulters  and  closes'the  rows. 
This  machine  drills  two  rows  at  a  time — 
weighs  only  about  1  cwt.-i-and  one  man  and 
a  horse  can  easily  drill  from  8  to  10  acres  per 
day. 

Besides  these  three  most  commonly  used 
drills,  there  are  several  others — such  as  the 
Two  Coulter  Seed  and  Manure  Lever  Drill; 
this  has  a  swing  steerage,  to  which  we  have  be- 
fore alluded,  and  a  slip  axletree  to  vary  the 
distances  of  the  ridges — (for  this  valuable  im- 
.  plement  a  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Garret  at 
the  Cambridge  meeting).  To  this  a  set  of  hoes 
is  occasionally  attached,  furnished  with  inde- 
pendent levers  either  for  ridge-work  or  other- 
wise. 

There  are  in  England  many  other  varieties 
of  drills,  but  they  involve  no  particularly  use-' 
fal  principles,  if  we  except  the  drop  drills,  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  save  the  quantity 
of  manure.  In  these  the  seed  or  com  is  mixed, 
and  deposited  with  the' manure. 

From  this  brief  enumeration  the  fanner  will 
see  that  the  modem  drill-makers  have  not  ne- 
glected their  duty,  in  the  adoption  of  every  im- 
provement calculated  to  simplify  and  render 
more  serviceable  the  common  and  the  manure 
drill ;  and  I  am  highly  gratified  to  be  able  to 
add,  that  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  their 
skill  and  enterprise  being  rewarded  by  the  cul- 
tivators of  our  country ;  for  I  find,  from  an 
eminent  maker,  that  the  demand  for  manure 
drills  has  within  the  last  two  years  been  greater 
than  ever  was  remembered  before. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  drill, 
are  the  regular  deposition  of  the  seed  at  a 
uniform  regulated  depth,  from  which  arises  a 
considerable  suiving  of  seed  (at  least  one-third) 
— and  the  facility  afforded  in  cleaning  the  land 
either  by  the  hand  or  horse-hoe.  The  import- 
.  ance  of  these  results  is,  happily  for  our  coun- 
try, rapidly  becoming  generally  understood :« 
and  the  result  of  experiments  which  I  witnessed 
to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  some  of  the  poor- 
est gravelly  soils  of  Surrey,  by  Mr.  Hewitt  Da- 
vis -and  others,  convince  me  that,  by  the  use 
of  this  machine,  combined  with  careful  hoeing 
and  weeding  the  crops,  a  saving  even  of  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  seed  now  used  by  the 
drill  may  be  effected.  And  again,  1  cannot  too 
often  urge  upon  the  farmer  of  the  upland  soils, 
far  away  from  supplies  of  manure,  the  use  of 
the  manure  drill,  and  those  fertilizers  expressly 
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prepared  for  its  use ;  since  by  these  one  ton  of 
manure  is  sufficient  for  three  acres.  And  let 
the  farmer  remember,  that'  it  is  not  only  the 
first  cost  of  all  manures  which  makes  them 
expensive,  but  the  comparative  labour  saved 
in  their  application,  which  must  also  be  taken 
into  the  account  when  the  cultivator  is  esti- 
mating their  value.  And  further,  let  him  re- 
member that  the  best  and  richest  farm  compost 
is  likely  to  convey  to  bis  fields  a  maltitnde  of 
weeds,  the  cost  of  whose  removal  too  rarely 
forms  a  portion  of  such  comparative  esti- 
mates. 

The  patents  which  have  been  taken  out  in 
England,  daring  the  last  half  century,  for  drill 
ploughs  and  improvements  in  sowing  machines 
form  a  long  list 

The  advantages  derived  from  using  drill 
machines  for  sowing  wheat  and  the  other  small 
grains  have  been  summed  up  by  Mr.  Binns,  at 
a  meeting  of  an-  English  agricultural  society, 
as  follows : — 

I.  The  seed  is  delivered  with  regularity. 
3.  It  is  deposited  at  proper  depth. 

3.  The  weeds,  during  the.  growth  of  plants, 
are  destroyed  with  great  facility. 

4.  The  plants  cultivated  receive  the  nndi- 
vided  benefit  of  the  soil  and  manure,  and  have 
not  to  maintain  a  constant  straggle  irith 
weeds. 

6,  The  land  by  the  process  of  hoeing,  is  un- 
dergoing preparations  for  another  crop. 

6.  The  necessity  of  summer  fallowing  is 
avoided. 

7.  By  admission  of  the  sun  and  air  between 
the  rows,  a  stronger  and  healthier  plant  is  pro- 
duced, and  of  course  a  heavier  crop. 

6.  By  stirring  the  soil  it  is  more  susceptible 
of  benefit  from  the  atmosphere,  imbibing  more 
oxygen,  and  being  both  warmed  and  enriched 
by  the  sun. 

9.  The  roots  shoot  freely  in  pulverised  soil 

10.  By  drilling,  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  have 
heavier  crops  of  beans  and  wheat  on  ligkt 
land. 

II.  Clover  and  grass-seeds  answer  incom- 
parably better  in  Uie  pulverization  produced 
by  hoeing,  independent  of  the  clearness  from 
weeds. 

12.  The  drills  give  facility  for  depositing 
smaller  portions  of  manure  with  greater  effect. 

**  These  advantages,'*  says  the  editor  of  the 
CuUivatorf  « are  all  self-evident  to  a  good  far- 
mer; and.it  might  have  been  added,  as  a  thir- 
teenth advantage,  that  drilling  economises  seed, 
though  Mr.  Binns  rejects  it,  on  the  groan d  that, 
if  the  plants  are  thin,  they  throw  out  side- 
shoots,  which  produce  imperfect  grain,  and  ri- 
pen unequally.  In  drill  husbandry,  Mr.  Binns 
affirms,  fifty-six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
have  been  raised  on  the  light  soils  of  Norfolk."' 

It  is  believed  by  somie  that  the  plan  of  sow- 
ing wheat  by  drill  machines  is  a  refinement  in 
agriculture  which  cannot  be  profitably  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  price  of  grain 
is  of  late  years  much  lower  than  in  En^gland. 
The  introduction  of  the  practice  will  perhaps 
be  slow,  bat  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  doobt 
of  its  final  general  adoption  in  all  the  best  cul- 
tivated wheat-growing  districts.  The  first  ex- 
pense of  the  machine  is  doubtless  the  princi- 
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pal  obstacle  to  their  general  introdaction,  as  to 
import  a  good  one  l^sts  between  #160  and 

An  Bdmirable  dri]l  for  sowing  wheat  has 
been  inrented  and  patented  by  Moses  Pennock 
and  son  Samuel,  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania.  (See  Plate  14,  fig.  5.) 
It  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  spates, 
and  the  greatest  satisfieustion  has  been  expressed 
for  its  performance. 

Pennock's  drill  is  capable  of  sowing  8  acres 
of  wheat,  or  planting  15  acres  of  Indian  com, 
per  day.  The  wheat  is  placed  in  boxes,  con- 
necting with  sowing  tubes  which  penetrate 
into  the  gronnd,  scattering  it  in  rows  9  inches 
apart,  and  covering  about  an  average  depth 
of  2|  inches.  If  one  or  more  of  the  tabes 
comes  in  contact  with  a  stone,  root,  or  other 
obstacle  beneath  the  surface,  a  small  chain  to 
vhich  it  is  attached  breaks  a  wooden  peg,  and 
thas  saves  the  machine  from  any  serious 
injury,  the  detention  being  only  a  few  seconds 
when  pegs  are  kept  on  hand.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  groand  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
the  broad-east  method.  The  machine  is  drawn 
with  great  ease  by  one  horse,  and  requires  but 
one  attendant,  in  sowing  wheat  For  every 
bushel  sown  by  hand  in  &e  ordinary  way,  the 
drill  saves  from  8  to  12  quarts.  The  machine 
is  ea^lj  managed  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  Besides  covering  the  wheat  much  more 
effeetnally  than  can  be  done  by  the  harrow,  it 
raises  ridges  about  8  inches  high  on  each  side 
of  the  tubes.  These  ridges  crumble  down  by 
the  action  of  the  frost  and  rains,  and  thus 
cover  the  young  plants  and  prevent  them  from 
being  thrown  ont  during  the  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  the  ground  and  killed,  as  so  commonly 
occurs  in  the  winters  of  the  United  States. 
Samuel  Pennock,  the  junior  inventor,  has  for 
several  years  been  using  the  drill  extensively 
fn  putting  in  cro^  His  usual  charge,  for 
the  use  of  a  machine,  including  the  horse  and 
his  own  services,  is  $^  per  day,  or  50  cents 
per  acre.  When  wheat  sells  for  $1,25  or  $1,50 
per  bushel,  the  seed  saved  will  pay  all  the 
expense  of  drilling,  (especially  when  the 
farmer,  owns  the  drill),  the  crop  being  placed 
in  a  fhr  better  condition  than  can  be  effected 
by  the  broad-cast  method,  as  will  be  evident 
from  a  consideration  of  the  various  advan- 
tages enumerated,  and  these  constitute  the 
chief  profit 

When  the  machine  is  used  for  planting 
Indian  com,  (for  which  purpose  it  is  singu- 
larly well  adapted),  some  of  the  levers  are 
thrown  out  of  gear,  leaving  the  remainder  so 
arranged  as  to  strike  out  two  rows,  4}  feet  apart, 
in  which  the  com  is  dropped  at  regular  dis- 
tances and  covered  with  about  8^  inches  of 
earth,  or  less  if  desired.  It  may  be  afterwards 
thinned,  but  must  of  course  be  always  tilled 
in  one  direction.  The  ground  is  flushed  and 
harrowed,  after  which  rows  9  feet  apart  are 
run  with  a  plough  and  one  horse,  in  which 
rows  the  horse  drawing  the  drill  walks  in  going 
and  returning.  In  this  way  about  15  acres  of 
Indian  com  may  be  planted  in  a  day,  and  thus 
a  considerable  saving  of  labour  is  efieeted  by 
the  owner  of  a  drill,  since  to  plant  the  same 


number  of  acres  by  hand,* in  the  usual  way, 
would  require  5  hands  equal  to  fiAeeni  days 
work,  with  the  addition  of  a  second  plough  to 
run  out  furrows,  and  two  droppers.  Although 
Pennock's  drill  costs  $100,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  saving  of  labour  in  planting  the  corn 
crop  will  more  than  pay  the  interest  and  wear 
and  tear  of  the  machine,  leaving  none  of  these 
charges  to  be  placed  against  the  wheat  crop. 
Persons  who  have  watched  the  progress  of 
com  crops  planted  by  the  drill,  and  compared 
the  results  with  those  of  crops  planted  by  hand, 
say,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  gain 
of  5  bushels  per  acre  may  be  fairly  credited  to 
the  drilled  com.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  drilling  has  added  one-fourth  to  the 
crop.  The  deep  covering  is  regarded,  where 
the  soil  is  perfectly  dry,  and  of  a  light  texture, 
as  a  very  great  advantage.  The  com  will  at 
first  appear  backward,  but  is  soon  observed  to 
catch  up  and  outstrip  that  which  has  l^een  co- 
vered more  superficially.  It  is  also  placed 
more  out  of  the  reach  of  birds,  and  escapes 
injury  from  the  cuf-iwrm,  and  hearl-teormf  or, 
as  it  is  also  called,  bud^worm.  The  eut-worm 
usually  commits  its  depredations  by  night, 
taking  off  the  plants  at,  or  very  neaf ,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  whilst  by  day  it  cuts  a 
little  below,  the  surface.  Now,  when  corn  is 
deeply  covered  it  admits  of  being  topped,  with- 
out being  entirely  killed,  and  suffers  little  fur- 
ther injury  than  retardation. 

Pennock's  drill,  besides  sowing  beans,  peas, 
and  all  kinds  of  round  seeds,  including  rata- 
baga„is;  like  Cooke's  English  drill,  capable  of 
being  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  horse-hoe, 
cultivator,  extirpator,  and  harrow,  by  the  ad- 
justment of  hoes,  harrow-teeth,  dec.  Besides 
the  approbation  bestowed  on  Pennock's  drill 
by  individual  farmers,  for  some  of  whom  they 
have  sown  as  much  as  100  acres  a  season, 
several  public  institutions  have  awarded  pre- 
miums to  the  inventors,  among  which  we  may 
mention  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society, 
Fmnklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ame- 
rican Institute  of  New  York. 

It  would  be  a  desideratum  in  the  United 
States  to  have  drills  like  those  used  in  England, 
adapted  to  sowing  seeds  and  sprinkling  with 
them  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  concen- 
trated manures,  such  as  bone-dust,  pondrette, 
dec.  But  this  again,  like  every  other  addition, 
must  increase  the  cost,  already  so  great  an 
obstacle. 

As  yet  the  drill  system  in  the  United  States 
has  been  principally  confined  to  sowing  tur- 
nips and  beets,  and  sometimes  Indian  com. 
The  results  with  many  who  have  had  good  im- 
plements and  known  how  to  use  them,  has 
been  a  conviction  of  their  utility  and  economy, 
especially  where  the  root  culture  has  been  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  One-rowed  drills  are 
almost  the  only  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the 
warehouses  where  agricultural  implements  are 
kept  for  sale. 

brill-barrows  are  implements  famished  with 
handles,  similar  to  those  of  a  wheel-barrow, 
and  designed  to  be  propelled  by  hand.  Among 
these  Wiilit's  Latest  Improved  Seed-eower  is  said 
to  be  the  best,  as  it  puts  the  seed  into  the 
ground  with  regularity  and  in  the  best  manner. 
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It  opens  the  .furrdw,  .drops  the  seed,  corers] 
aad  rolls  them  down,  tt  will  sow  almost 
any  kind  of  garden  s^eds,  such  as.  beets,  ruta- 
baga^ mabgel-wurtzel,  carrotd„  tttmips,  pars- 
nips, onions,  ^c,  and  costs  $14. 

Bv>ckfnin9ter'§  Seed-platUtr  is  of  .simple  con- 
.slniction,  and  ha»  been  found  to  answer  well 
fs>T  planting  com,  sagar>beet,  dec.  It  deposits 
the  seed  either  in  drill-rows  or  hills,  as  may  be 
desired.  W\rem  the  ground  is  properly  pre- 
pared, a  man,  %ith  one  horse,  it  is  said,  can 
.  furrow  out,  drop,  coveri  and  press  down  the 
seed  on  an  acre  of  .ground  in  one  hour,  or 
10  acr^s  in  a  day.  The  seed -is  covered  by 
falling  into  the  furrow  of  the  soil,  which  is 
finely'pulverized  by  a  row  of  cultivator  teeth. 
The  machine  will  bury  the  seed  3  inches  deep, 
if  desired — one  inch  being  the  general  role  for 
Indian  com,  and  only  one-fourth  of  an  inch 

fr  turnips.  By  simply  turning  a  screw  one 
ay  or  the  other  the  depth  is  regulated. 

iement*s  Improved  Turnip  VnlL,  which  is  a 
modification  of  the  English  Northumberland 
Drill,  enjoys  a  good  reputation.  It  sows  beets, 
peas,  aai,  generally,  all  kinds  of  round  or  oval- 
shaped  seeds. 

Merchant's  Drill  Barrow,  is  said  to  perform 
well,  and  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity  of 
construction  and  cheapness. .  Bjr  multiplying 
the  wheels,  or  rather  by  uniting'  several  pia^ 
chines,  it  may  be  adapted  to  horse  power,  and 
thus  applied  to  field  culture  for  sugar-beets, 
ruta-bagas,  dec.,  and,  even,  it  is  said,  foe  wheat 
and  other  small  grains. 

DRILL-ROLLER.  A  roller  so  contrived  as 
to  form  regular  simall  incisions  or  drills- in  the 
ground  at  proper  depths  for  the  seed.  It  is 
'  merely  a  common  cylinder  roller,  generally  of 
iron,  about  seven  feet  lon^,  aroulDid  whi6h  are 
put  cutting-wheels  of  cast  iron,  each  of  which 
generally  weighs  about  a  ton.  The  cutting- 
wheels^  being  movable,  may  be  fixed  ai  any 
distance,  by  means' of  washers. 

DROPSY.  In  farriery,  a  diseitee  Incident  to 
horses,  and  sometimes  called  water-farcy*  See 
Horses  av-d  8hb»p,  Disxasics  of. 

DRQPWORT,  WATER  (CEnarrf**^.  Smith 
{Eng»  Fhr.  voL  ii.  p.  68),  describesr  five  species 
in  England.  The  common  water-drop  wort ; 
the  parsley  Water-dropwort ;  sulphur-wort  wa- 
•ter-dropwort;  the  fine-leaved  water-dropwort ; 
and  the  hemlock  water-dropwort.  They  are 
,'  aquatic  herbs,  perennials,  and  biennials ;  fetid, 
&nd  often  poisonous :  found  in  ditches,  ponds, 
and  other  watery  places.  The  first  three  spe- 
cies are  not  reckoned  poisonous;  but  the  last 
(CEnanihe  crocata),  is  perhaps,  in  its  fresh  state, 
the  most  virulent  of  British  plants'.  Brood 
mares,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Frankland, 
sometimes  eat  tibe  root,  and  are  poisoned  by 
4t  The  root  consists' of  many  fleshy  knobs, 
.  resembling  parsnips  externally,  i^bounding 
with  an  orange-coloured,  fetid,  and  very  poi- 
sonous juice,  such'  .as  exudes  less  plentifully 
from  all  parts  of  the  herb  when  wounded.  The 
stem  is  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  much  branch- 
ed, somewhat  forked,  and  hollow.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  dark  shining  green,  and  doubly 
pinnate.  The  flowers  are  white,  or  tinged 
with  purple,  very  numerous  and  crowded. 

Two  or  three  species  of  cowbane  arelenu- 
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meraled  in  tfie  United  States,  where  the  plant 
is  believed  to  be  an  active  poison,  particolaiiy 
to  homed  cattle,  when  eaten  by  them ;  for  which 
reason  it  should  be 'eradicated  from  all  pas- 
tures where  it  is  discovered.  (i)arlifigWi 
Flor.  Co.) 

DROSOMETER  (irom  the  Greek).  An  in^ 
strument  constracted  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  dew  that  collects  on  the  surface  of  a  body 
exposed  to  \ht  open  air  during  the  night.  Tfaa 
first  iustrament  for  this  purpose  was  proposed 
by  Weidler.  It  consisted  of  a  bent  balance 
which  z^arked  in  grains  the  preponderanpe 
which  a  piece  of  glass  of  certain  dimeosions, 
laid  horizontally  in  one  of  the  scales  bad  ac- 
quired from  the  settling  and  adhesion  of  the 
globules  of  moisture.  A  simpler  and  more 
convenient  <irosometer  would  be  formed  on 
the  principle  of  the  rain  guage;  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  dew  down  the 
sides  of  the  funneb*  into  the  tube,  a  coat  of 
deliqueate-  salt  of  tartar  may  be  &pfead  over 
the  shdlow  surface.  Dr.  Wells,  in  making 
his  celebrated  experiments  on  dew,  exposed  a 
small  quantity  of  wool  to  the  open  sky,  and  the 
difference  in  its  weight  when  laid  down  and 
taken  up  showed  the  quantity  of  moisture  it 
had  imbibed  in  the  interval.  (Bramd^s  Diet 
of  Science.) 

DROUGHT.  The  effect  of  long^^ntinDed 
dry  weather,  or  the  want  of  rain :  when  appli- 
ed to  animals,  it  signifies  thirst,  or  want  of 
drink. 

DRUDGE.  An  implement  of  the  rake  or 
harrow  kind,  peculiar  to  West  Devonshire:  It 
is  a  sort  of  long  heavy  wooden-toothed  rake, 
the  teeth  being  broad,  and  placed  with  die 
wide  or  flat  side  foredtost  It  is  drawn  hf 
horses  or  oxen,  and  made  use  oC,  in  paring  and 
buraing.opcrations,  to  collect  the  broken  parts 
or  fragments  of  the  sward  which  have  been 
loosened  by  the  operation  of  the  plough  and 
harrow. 

DRY  ROT.    The  name  of  a  disease  which 
attacks  wood,  rendering  it  pulverulent  by  de- 
stroying the  cohesion  of   its  parts.    It  fre- 
quently depends  on  fungous  plants,  which  are 
nourished  upon  the  sap  in  the  wood,  and  by 
taking  that  away  destroy  the  cohesive  property 
of  the  woody  particles.    The  fungi  most  de- 
straetive  are  the  MertUim  taaymam^  the  Pvlf- 
porut  deatruetOTt  and  several  species  of  Sporo* 
trickktnu    .The  production  of  these  fungi  is 
favoured  by  whatever  causes  the  sap  remain- 
ing in  the  wood  to  ferment;  as,  for  example, 
-defect  of  ventilation.    In  the  old  cathedrals 
and  other  public  edifices,  the  dry  rot  never  ap- 
peared, because  care  was  taken  to  ventilate  the 
beams.    It  occurs  among  the  timbers  of  ships, 
where  it  sometimes  commits  the  most  serious 
damage  and  in  damp  ill-ventilated  houses;  Mr. 
Batson,  in  the  Troiu.  ofSocfor  Emcomr*  of  ArU, 
recommended    charring    as    a   preventative. 
Some  excellent  advice  is  also  given  on  this 
subject  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hart,  **  On  the  Cause 
of  Dry  Rot  in  the  Larch  and  other   Trees*" 
(TraiM.  /fig*.  Sac,  vol.  iv.  p.  896).    The  process 
which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Kyan.  namely. 
steeping  the  wood  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  strong 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  coagu- 
lates the  albumen  of  the  -wo9d,  and  destroys  t^s 
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fiagns,  appears  to  be  Uie  best  preventative  at 
present  koown.  8ir  W.  Burnet  has  recently 
invented  another  process. for  rendering  wood, 
cordage,  and  all  descriptions  of  woollen,  free 
fiDin  the  effects  of  dry  rot,  which  has  lately 
been  tested  and  foond  vefy*  efficacious  by  go- 
Temraent  I  understand  the  active  matter  in 
Sir  William  Bumet*s  solution  is  sulpUkte  of 
eopper.     (  WUHdCa  Dom.  Sncy,) 

DUCK  (Dutch  DHdbtft  to  dip;  ^at.  ana$). 
There  are  many  varieties  of  ducks  described 
b^  naturalists,  but  only  two  are  to  be  found  in 
oar  form^^yards ;   namely,  the  common  duck 
and  the  Muscovy  duck.    The  common  duck  is 
a  useful  and  economical  bird,  requiring  -little 
care.    It  is  perfectly  independent,  if  there  is 
only  a  pond  or  mud  hole  to  dabble  in;  for 
moismre  is  its  element,  and  it  cannot  thrive 
vithout  iu    One  drake  is  sufficient  for  eight  or 
ten  ducks.    Duck  hovels  should  be  kept  very 
dean  and  warm,  with  a  row  of  boxes  inside 
to  induce  the  duck-  fo  lay  her  eggs  in  them ; 
otherwise  in  the  laying  season  she  drops  her 
eg^  in  the-  water,  or  on*  the  bare  ground,  or 
seeks  by-places,  where  the  eye  of  the  vigilant 
housewife  caanot  penetrate.    For  this  reason, 
it  is  better  not  lo  let  them  out  very  early  in  the 
morning  during  the  laying  months,  which  ai« 
March,  Ajtiil,  and  May.    Their  hovel  should 
be  'well  seeinred  from  the  entrance  of  foxes, 
polecats,  weasels,  &c^  and  it  should  be  de- 
fended from  wind  and  weather.    Ducks  **  feed 
themselves^  a  great  part  of  the  year,  as  they 
are  gross  eaters;  loving  every  sort- of  garbage, 
such  as  offal,  earthworms,  caterpillars,  sweep- 
ings of  bams,  residue  of  breweries,  slugs,  toads, 
spiders,  and  insects.    In  this  particular,  they 
are  admirable  gardeners,  effecting  more  in  one 
night  than  tvro  gardeners  could  perform  in  a 
week  towards  clearing  a  garden  of  slugs,  snails, 
and  caterpillars.     The  waters  which  ducks 
frequent  should  contain  no  leeches.    If  a  pond 
has  any  leeches  in  it,  put  in  a  few  tench,  which 
will  soon  devK>ur  them.    The  herb  henbane 
should  also  be  carefully  rooted  up  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  ducks  and  poultry  in  gene- 
ral, from  its  poisonous  qualities.    A  duck  lays 
from  50  to  60  eggs  between  the  months  of 
March  and  May,  which  are  as  nourishing  in 
their  quality  as  hen*s  eggs.    The  duck  is  not 
naturally  inclined  to  sit,  but  let  her  always  sit 
upon  her  mm  eggs  if  possible.    It  is  observed 
That  they  do  not  like  sitting  upon  strange  eggs, 
and  that  they  eyen  suffer  pam  by  it    Let  her 
nest  be  remote  and  quiet  from  alarms.    While 
the  duck  is  sitting,  her  food  should  be  placed 
near  her,  and  doled  out  sparingly.    They  sit 
cJoser  if  not  fed  too  profusely.     The  food 
sbouM  be  very  moist.    The  young  ducklings 
are  hatched  in  a  month,  and  then  the  mother 
ahonld-be  put  in  a  coop  for  some  time,  or  she 
will  carry  her  brood  immediately  to  the  water, 
and  tin  them;  besides  which,  many  perish 
•with   eold.    They  should  be  allowed  to  get 
f^trong  first .  Many  houatwives  prefer  setting 
dock  eggs  under  hens  and  hen  turkey^,  in  or- 
rf  er  to  prevent  this;  but  if  the  duck  is  secured, 
the  end  is  answered.    Let  the  ducklings  hav$ 
dishes  of  water  near  the  coop  to  dabble  in, 
zzzd  ieedthem  when  out  of  the  egg-shell  with 
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bread  crumbled  in  milk,  for  a  few  days.  Nettle- 
leaves  boiled  tender  and  chopped  very  small,  • 
made  into  a  paste  with  barley  meal,  is  also  a 
warm,  wholesome  food.  When  the  duck- 
lings gain  strength,  give  them  plenty  of  raw 
pothei%s  well  chopped,  mixed  with  soaked 
bran,  barley,  mashed  potatoes,  mashed  acorns, 
or  fish,  if  near  the  coast  Ducklings  intended 
for  the  table  should  not  be  allowed  to  swim 
about  much ;  it  keeps  them  lean.  Early  ducks 
are  valuable.  They  should  be  confined  to  their 
hovel  or  to  a  coop  during  the  process  of  fat- 
tening, and  fed  there  for  one  month  upon  oats 
and  water  in  clean  troughs.  It  is  of  no  use 
giving  them  mutty  oats:  they  will  no  more 
fatten  upon  musty  oats  than  we  can  thrive 
upon  musty  bread.  Do  i^ot  try  to  fatten  them 
either  upon  garbage.  It  gives  the  flesh  a  bad 
taste.  Boiled  rice  is  a  nice  delicate  variety 
of  food.  The  fine,  white  Aylesbury  breed  are  ^ 
the  most  profitable  and  the  handsomest  duck. 
They  are  also  the  earliest  In  laying  and  setting. 

I  will  give  a  recipe  for  salting  ducks,  as  they 
are  done  in  Brittany:  it  is  economical  and 
excellent  food.  Two  days  after  the  welKatted 
ducks  are  killed,  cut  them  open  at  the  inferior 
part,  and  draw  away  the  thighs,  wings,  and 
flesh  of  the  stomach  and  rump.  Put  the 
whole,  with  the  neck  and  tip  of  the  rump  in  a 
tub  of  salt,  with  a  little  nitre  and  a  few  bay 
leaves  mixed  in  it,  to  give  the  flesh  a  fine  red 
Colour.  Cover  it  up  in  the  salt  a  fortnight; 
then  cut  the  fowl  in  four  quarters,  lard  it  with 
cloves,  and  piit  it  into  a  pot  or  pots,  with  some 
spice. 

Duck  feathers  are  very  profitable,  and, 
mixed  with  those  of  the  goose,  make  good 
pillows,  dec.  The  feathers  should  be  plucked 
in  May  and  September,  while  the  duck  is  yet 
warm  aAer  death.  Dry  the  feathers  in  bags  in 
the  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  repeat  the  process  several  times.     See 

FXATHSRS. 

DUCK,  THE  MUSCOVY  (Jlna$  MoMchata), 
a  native  of  South  America,  is  a  gaudy-looking 
large  bird,  often  introduced  into  our  farm- 
yards, but  not  much  approved ;  more  for  show 
than  use.  Their  flesh  is  not  so  good  to  eat  as  / 
that  of  the  common  duck,  and  the  drake  is 
very  tyrannical  in  attacking  the  poultry,  and 
causing  an  uproar  in  the  peaceful  homestead, 
besides  spoiling  a  superior  b^eed. 
.  DUCK,  THE  WILD  {Ana»  boieha$,  Linn.), 
is  rather  less  in  size  than  the  tame  duck,  but 
differs  little  in  plumage;  it  weighs  usually 
about  2^  Ibsn  but  has  been  known  to  reach  3|. 
In-shore  shooting  of  wild  ducka  is  considered 
to  be  legitimate  sporting  about  the  middle  of 
August,  when  the  flappers,  or  young  duck^, 
have  begun  lo  take  wing.  The  last  Game  Aid 
in  England  has  a  clause  to  prevent  wild-f#wl 
being  killed  from  the  last  day  of.  March  to  the 
1st  of  October,  and  this  applies  equally  to 
shooting  and  taking  them  in  d(^oys.  'Fhe  wild 
ducks  pair  in  the  spring,  build  theii^  nest 
among  rushes  near  the  water,  and  lay  from  10 
to  16  eggs.  (WiUich*9  Ihm,  Enq/,)  For  descrip- 
tions of  the  numerous  spedies  of  the  wild 
duck  found  in  the  United  Stales,  see  NuOoXHb 
Ornithology  of  Waiw  Birds. 
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PUCK'S  FOOT. 

DUCK'S  FOOT  (Podopkyttum ;  KhTidgea 
from  anapodophyUunit  a  word  signifying  a  duck's 
foot,  as  the  leaves  bear  some  resemblance  to 
it).  This  plant  requires  a  moist»  shady  situa- 
tion,  and  to  be  grown  in  peat  soil ;  increased 
by  division  at  the  root.     {PaxtofCt  Bot.  Diet,) 

DUCKWEED  (Icmna).  A  genus  of  minute, 
herbaceous,  floating  plants,  consisting  of  four 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  England, 
and  grow  abundantly  in  ponds,  ditches,  and 
stagnant  waters.  They  are  in  flower  from 
June  to  August  Duckweed  is  a  small  green 
herb,  consisting  of  little  roundish  leaLf-like 
disks.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that 
duckweed,  if  allowed  to  spread  itself  over 
ponds  and  stews,  in  which  fish  are  preserved, 
will  ultimately  destroy  them,  by  its  forming  a 
compact  mat  upon  the  surface,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  fish,  when  they  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  air,  from  breathing.  It  should 
on  this  account  be  abstracted  diligently  with  a 
rake,  or  some  such  implement,  ainl  kept  under 
before  it  attains  an  ascendency,  which  it  will 
do  in  a  very  short  time  if  i\ot  seasonably  with- 
drawm.  The  quantities  of  fish  that  perish 
under  the  inflaence  of  this  weed  are  incal- 
culable. Ducks  feed  upon  the  **  lem^a"  with 
surprising  avidity,  and  thence  it  derives  its 
name  (duck's  meat  or  duckweed).  Du^ks,  by 
dabbling  and  grovelling  in  foul  pools,  where  it 
predominates,  and  its  adhering  to  their  feathers, 
are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  it  into  other 
waters,  where  it  never  appeared  before.  {Eng. 
Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  31 ;  WiUicfCf  Dom,  Ency.) 

DUN  (Sax.  tfunS.  A  colour  partaking  of 
brown  and  black,  irequent  in  horses. 

DUNES  (Ang.-8ax.  low  hilh).  Hills  of 
movable  sand,  which  are  met  with. along  the 
sea  coast  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Continent.  (Brandt t  Diet,  of 
Science,) 

DUNG  and  DUNGHILL.  See  Fabm-taiid 
Dung  and  Compost. 

DURHAM  CATTLE.    See  Cattw. 

DUST  BRAND.  One  of  the  loc&l  names 
for  the  smut  in  wheat 

DUTCH  ASHES.    See  Asais. 

DUTCH  ELM  (Ulmus  euberoea).    See  Elm. 

DWARF  BAY.    See  Mbzsrbon. 

DWARF  ROSE  .BAY.  See  MoiriiTAiir 
Laurbl. 

DWARF  BERRIES.    See  Niohtshabb. 

DWARF  OAK.  A  shrub,  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  making  live  fences.  It  grows  very 
fast,*  and  becomes  thick  by  cutting  vety  ra- 
pidly. 

DYKE  (Sax.  xne.}  Erse,  dyk).  A  sort  of  wall 
or  mound  formed  of  earth  or  turfs.  In  Scotp 
land  it  is  applied  to  any  wall  round  a  field. 
See  Ditch. 

DYNAMOMETER  (Gr.  Av*/iw,  power,  and 
fiiwr^f,  measure).  An  instrument  /or  measur- 
ing power  of  any  kind,  as  the  strength  of  men 
and  animals,  the  force  of  machinery,  Ac, 
Some  interesting  results  relating  to  the  average 
strength  of  men  at  difiTerent  ages,  and  of  dif- 
ferent weights  and  sizes,  have  been  produced 
by  M.  Quetelet  of  Brussels,  from  numerous 
experiments  with  Regnier's  dynamometer,  one 
of  the  most  convenient  that  is  made. 

It  consists  of  two  flat  plates  of  steel  of  a 
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curved  form,  increasing  in  thickness  tovards 
the  ends,  which  unite  into  solid  cylindrical 
loops ;  the  curved  sides  of  the  plates  being 
placed  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  whole 
forming  an  entire  elliptic  spring.  On  the  ap- 
plication of  this  instrument  as  a  link  in  the 
line  of  draught,  the  oval  becomes  lengthened 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  force  acting  on 
the  loops  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  carred 
sides  approach  more  nearly  towards  each 
other  accordingly.  The  degree  of  approxima- 
tion in  the  plates  is  shown  on  the  scale,  in 
divisions  corresponding  to  half  and  whole  hun- 
dred weights,  by  means  of  a  cross  rod  secnred 
to  one  plate  acting  on  a  crank  attached  to  th« 
opposite  one,  thus  communicating  iL5  effect  to 
the  lever  index,  which,  moving  over  the  difi- 
sions  of  the  scale,  marks  the  varying  degree 
of  force  exerted  each  moment  by  the  draught 
to  which  the  instrument  is  subjected. 

Messrs.  Gottam  and  Hallen,  engineers  ani 
agricultural  implement  makers,  of  Winslej 
street,  Oxford  street,  London,  have  receotl; 
patented  an  improved  dynamometer,  contrirec 
with  the  Intention  of  obviating  die  coniiniia. 
vibration  of  the  indicator  of  the  dynamomeier 
formerly  in  use,  which  was  caused  (with  refei- 
ence.tothe  plough)  by  the  ob»tniclions  mf. 
with  in  the  soil  through  which  it  was  passjct 
These  vibrations  were  so  incessant,  that  the 
indicator  could  scarcely  be  discerned  durios 
the  experiment.    The  improvement  consisi^  :& 
the  attachment  of  a  small  brass  pump  filled 
wjth  oil,  the  piston  of  which  has  one  or  tw3 
small  apertures.     There  being  no  outlet  (rom 
the  pump,  it  is  evident  thai  when  any  shock 
occurs,  caused  by  a  ston^,  root,  &c  the  oil 
having  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  piston  ui 
the  other,  the  suddenness  is  greatly  diDiiniitbeil 
by  the  resistance,  producTng  a  cdrrespondios 
effect  upon  the  pointer,  w)iich,  as  these  shocks 
are  rapid,  vibrates  nearer  the  actual  dracslit 
of  the  machine ;  which  is  the  object  in  ^nev. 
and  not  the  measurement  of  any  impediment, 
but  a  mean  result  of  the  whole.    Mr.  Poser,  2D 
his    '^Experimental   Inquiry  on  Draught  m 
Ploughing'*  (Joum,  Ray,  Efig,  JSgr,  Soc  vol.  i.  p. 
219),  speaks  very  favourably  of  this  draasht- 
guage,  and  remarks  {Ibid,  p.  322):  <'8uch  is 
the  goodness  of  Mr.  Cottam's  new  draa?ht- 
guage,  that  we  scarcely  ever,  I  believe,  differed 
by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight, 
and  often  agreed  to  an  eighth,  or  one  stone.'' 

DYSENTERY  (Jx,  dymOerit).    SeeSain, 
DisxAsss  or. 

E. 

EAR  (Sax.  cajtc;  Lat.  ascrtt).  The  organ  ol 
hearing  in  animals.  In  a  horse,  the  ears  shoiiK^ 
be  small,  narrow,  straight,  and  the  substance 
of  them  thin  and  delicafe.  They  should  N 
placed  on  the  very  top  of  the  head ;  and  thr. 
points>.when  stiled  or  pricked  up,  should  ^ 
nearer  together  than  their  roots.  When  ' 
horse  carries  his  ears  pointed  forwards,  he  ^ 
,  said  to  have  a  bold  or  brisk  ear.  In  travellis. 
it  is  considered  an  advantage  when  the  ht  - 
keeps  them  firm.  The  exterior  ears  of^' 
horse  are  merely  organs  for  collecting  sou»>« 
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nmseqneDtly,  he4ias  a  complete  power  over 
the  muscles  attached  to  them,  and  can  tarn 
them  in  every  direction.  It  is  probable  that 
the  organ  of  bearing  is  the  safeguard  of  the 
horse  in  his  natural  state.  He  is  ill  adapted  for 
combat;  his  swiftness  of  foot  and  his  acute- 
itfss  of  hearing  are  therefore  requisites  to  him 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

EAR  MARK.  A  mark  on  the  ear  by  which 
shepherds  know  their  bheep.  Gattl%  hogs,  and 
other  animals  are  sometimes  marked  in  the 
same  vay,  by  notching,  clipping,  or  slitting 
thee&r. 

EARNEST  (Sax.  eoi»ner«;  Fr.  arrAet;  Ban. 
entiiz  pfnge).  In  commercial  law,  the  sum  ad- 
vanced by  the  bnyer  of  goods  in  order  to  bind 
the  seller  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  As  to 
▼hat  amounts  to  sufficient  earnest,  Blackstone 
lays  ii  down,  that  **  if  any  part  of  the  price  is 
paid  down,  if  it  is  but  a  penny,  or  any  portion 
of  the  goods  is  delivered  by  way  of  earnest,  it 
is  binding."  To  constitute  earnest,  the  thing 
mast  be  given  as  a  token  of  ratification  of  the 
contract,  and  it  should  be  expressly  stated  so 
by  the  giver.  {CkUty*$  Com,  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  S89 ; 
JfCu«orV«  Com.  Diet.) 

EARS  of  Com  (Sax.  sbbep.).  The  spike 
or  head  containing  the  seeds  of  wheat,  dto. 

In  the  United  States  the  term  ear  as  applied 
to  grain,  refers  almost  exclusively  to  that  of 
Indian  com. 

EARTH  (Sax.  eaji^.).  This  word  was  an- 
cienily  emplojred  to  signify  one  of  the  four 
elements  of  which  all  matter  was  supposed  to 
be  formed ;  namely  atr,y!re,  unxter,  and  earth.  In 
the  present  period,  the  word  in  common  lan- 
^ao^e  has  two  meanings ;  it  implies  either  the 
globe  we  tenant,  or  the  soil  on  which  plants 
vegetate.  In  this  work  it  has  reference  to  the 
latter.  The  soil,  as  Veil  as  the  rocks,  &c.,  of 
which  oar  planet  is  formed,  is  composed  of  a 
variety  of  sabstances,  such  as  lime,  silica, 
ainmioa,  magnesia,  &c.,  to  which  chemists 
long  since  gave  the  name  of  earths;  and 
although  by  the  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
others,  these  earths  have  been  shown  to  be,  in 
reaiiiy,  metallic  oxides — that  is,  metals  united 
with  oxygen — ^yet  the  term  earth  is  so  well  and 
<^  extensively  known,  that  I  should,  even  if 
this  was  intended  to  be  a  chemical  dictionary, 
retain  it.  The  following  is  the  composition  of 
2ze  ftmr  earths  most  commonly  met  with  by 
the  farmer  in  his  land,  or  in  the  crops  which  it 
sopports  :— 
Lane:  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  metal  called 


CBlciam       ......        71-43. 

Oavfca        ......        S8'58 

100 

mw  (clay) :  a  compound  of, 

.....       56*805 
Oxjcea 43105 

100 

X^gHtdm :  a  compound  of  the  metal 

K«inwslini         ......    40 

OXJgCB       ..       ......00 

■*  loo 


SUicai  which  is  by  modern  chemists  classed 
with  the  acids,  is  a  compound  of  a  metal  called 


Silicon 
Oxygen 


In  this  place,  however,  our  business  is  with 
the  earths  only  so  far  as  their  uses  to  vegeta- 
tion are  concerned. 

EARTHS,  their  Uu  to  Vegetation.  In  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  use  of  the  earths  to  vegeta- 
tion, not  only  as  regards  their  position  as 
necessary  portions  of  all  cultivated  soils,  but 
as  forming  the  essential  constituents  of  most 
vegetable  substances,  several  very  important »^ 
circumstances  will  present  themselves  to  the 
notice  of  the  cultivator.  The  order  and  the 
regularity  with  which  these  earths  are  found  in 
plants  is  most  remarkable ;  the  harmony,  too, 
with  which  the  various  chemical  ingredients 
are  arranged,  the  uniform  manner  in  which 
they  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  and 
distributed  in  its  juices,  tannot  escape  our  at- 
tention, nor  fail  to  excite  our  gratitude  fbr  the 
benevolence  and  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
contrivance.  Thus  we  shall  find,  as  we  pro- 
ceed incur  researches  (to  give  only  a  single 
instance),  that  the  earth  silica  (flint)  abounds 
in  the  ttraiw  of  the  wheat  plant,  where  its  pre- 
sence helps  to  impart  the  requisite  degree  of 
strength  and  hardness  to  the  stem ;  but  scarce- 
ly a  chemical  trace  of  this  earth  is  discoverable 
in  the  flour  of  the  seeds  of  the  same  plant,  for 
there  its  presence  in  our  food  would  be  worse 
than  useless. 

Let  not,  however,  the  reader,  when  he  is 
considering  the  discoveries  of  vegetable  che- 
mistry, feel  surprised  that  more  has  not  been 
accomplished  by  the  chemical  philosopher  in 
that  important  branch  of  science.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  th^  discoveries  in  this 
branch  of  chemistry  have  been  gradual,  and 
only  by  slow  degrees :  he  may  be  assured  that 
the  difficulties  which  attend  the  chemist  when 
he  is  investigating  the  properties  of  organic 
matter,  are  more  than  usually  numerous  ;  for 
the  living  plant,  in  many  instances,  seems  en- 
dowed with  powers  that  appear  even  to  neu- 
tralize the  effects*  of  chemical  attraction  and 
repulsion :  thus  the  earths  and  alkalies,  to  give 
one  instance  only,- are  often  found-in  juxtapo- 
sition with  uncombined  vegetable  acids.  The 
roots  of  most  plants,  also,  are  endowed  with  a 
remarkable  capacity  of  absorption ;  not  only 
do  they  absorb  water,  t|ie  gases  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  those  formed  by  putrefaction,  but 
they  take  up  earths,  alkalies,  and  saline  sub- 
stances; and,  besides  doing  this  with  a  rpga- 
larity  which  is  almost  unvaried,  they  exercise 
a  power  of  absorbing  certain  saline  bodies 
when  dissolved  with  others  in  water,  and  of 
leaving  the  others  in  solution,  which  shows 
them  to  be  endowed  with  properties  of  a  very 
remarkable  nature.  Some  curious  experiments 
Were  long  since  made  by  M.  Saussure  on  this 
interesting  question.  '^When  various  salts 
.were  dis!t;oIved  at  once  in  the  same  solutions," 
says  Br.  Thomson,  "  and  plants  made  to  vege- 
tate  in  them,  it  was  found  that  different  propor- 
tions of  the  salts  were  absorbed.    The  follbw- 
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ing  t&ble  exhibits  the  results  of  these  trials, 
supposing  the  origiual  weight  of  each  salt  to 
have  been  100.  Each  solution  contained  one 
hundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  each  salt — 


ftburbed. 

,    (Glauber  salt 
'*   (  CommoD  Mit 

• 

• 

-     11-7 
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. 

-     «0 

{' Glauber  ult 
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. 

.      •0 

S.  •{  Common  mU 
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. 

-    100 

Acetate  of  lime]    - 

- 

- 

-     00 

On  examining  the  plants  the  salts  absorbed 
were  found  in  them  unaltered."  (ChemiMtry^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  326.)  In  these  experiments  the  cul- 
tivator will  observe  that  the  plants  (which  were 
Spotted  Persicaria  (Polygonum  Persicaria)  and 
the  Bur-marigold  (Bidtns  tr^rtita),  with  their 
roots  attached)  absorbed  the  common  salt  with 
avidity,  but  thai  they  rejected  entirely  the  ace- 
tate of  lime.  The  earths  are,  in  all  probability, 
always  imbibed  by  the  plant  in  a  state  of  isolu- 
tion;  we  know,  in  fact,  that  both  lime  and 
silica  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  soluble  in  water, 
and  alumina  is  also  very  probably  absorbed  as 
a  component  of  some  of  the  soluble  salts  which 
contain  this  earth. 

The  part  which  the  earth  fulfils  in  the  sup- 
port of  plants  early  attracted  the  attention  of- 
philosophers.  The  earthy  ashes  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  vegetable  substances  must 
have  very  soon  indicated  to  mankind  the  real 
truth  of  the  casej  that  there  were  certain  solid 
substances  found  in  vegetables  which  they 
•could  only  derive  from  the  earth  they  tenanted. 
That  the  soil  furnished  its  earthy  matter  to  the 
plant  was,  therefore,  the  natural  conclusion  of 
some  of  the  Greek  philosophers ;  and  although 
their  observations  m  this  way  were  commonly 
very  loose,  and  always  general,  yet  when  they 
decided,  which  they  did  with  all  gravity,  that 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  composed  every  thing 
on  the'earth,  the  vegetable  world  was  of  course 
included  in  the  list ;  they  still,  however,  thought 
that  the  chief  use  of  the  earth  to  plants  con- 
sisted in  keeping  them  upright,  and  furnishing 
them  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture. 

When  the  ancient  naturalists  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  earth  wajt  composed 
of  four  elements,  they  founded  their  decision 
upon  certain  rude  observations ;  but  they  did 
not  stop  there,  they  proceeded  to  confuse  thent- 
selves  by  various  incomprehensible  or  delu- 
sive phrases,  such  as  more  modem  observers 
have  too  oilen  imitated.  Fire  they  regarded  as 
the  active  principle  of  the  universe,  the  source 
of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  cause 
of  renovation  and  decay.  Earth  they  consi- 
dered as  the  principle  of  fixity,  of  hardness, 
and  of  solidity.  These  rude,  though  sagacious 
observations,  the  early  chemists,  and  then  the 
alcfiemists,  strongly  confirmed  by  the  mode  in 
which  they  analyzed  vegetable  substances. 
They  had  only  one  mode  of  efiecting  this,  that 
of  subjecting  them  in  a  retort  to  dry  or  de- 
structive distillation.  By  this  mode  the  results 
are  almost  always  the  same;  first  the  water 
of  the  plant  comes  over ;  then  a  volume  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases 
i3  driven  off;  and  finally  a  quantity  of  earthy 
matters,  mixed  with  various  salts  and  potash 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  We  need 
hardly  feel  surprised,  therefore,  that  aAer  such 
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ail  analysis,  the  chemists  of  M  readily  agreed 
with  the  naturalists  that  earth,  air,  and  vater, 
alone  fonloed  the  vegetable  world. 

Evelyn,  in  1674,  wrote  a  work  upon  eirth, 
in  which  he  lauded  its  powers  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. **  What  shall  I  say,"  he  exclaims, 
"  Quid  Divinum  !  the  original  of  all  fecnnditf ; 
nor  can  I  say  less,  since  there  was  nor  sacri- 
fice nor  discourse  without  it."  And  ia  another 
place  he  i^ays  (for  Evelyn  was  exceedingly 
credulous),  **  Whatever  then  it  be,  which  the 
earth  contributes,  or  whether  it  contains  nni- 
versally  a  seminal  virtue,  so  specified  by  the 
air,  influences,  and  the  genius  of  the  climate, 
as  to  make  that  a  cinnamon  tree  in  Ceylon 
which  is  but  a  bay  in  England,  is  past  my  skill 
to  determine ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  with  no 
little  wonder,  what  M.Bemier  in  his  history  of 
the  empire  of  the  Mogul  affirms  to,  as  of  i 
mountain  there,  which  being  on  one  side  of  i: 
intolerably  hot  produces  Indian  plants,  and  oe 
the  other  as  intern perately  cold,  Europeaii  an^ 
vulgar  plants."  There  is  much  valuable  msi* 
ter,  however,  in  The  Terra  of  Evelyn,  whoa 
modesty  enhanced  his  great  merits.  Thus,  it 
conclaslon,  he  told  his  Fallows  of  the  Rojx 
Society,  to  whom  his  valuable  essay  was  aJ- 
dressed,  that  it  was  merely  **  a  dull  discoarst 
of  earth,  mould,  and  soiL" 

Fitzherbert,  the  earliest  English  writer  upn 
agriculture  (1532),  did  not  pay  any  attentici 
to  earths,  beyond  the  usual  necessary  rontiae 
of  the  farm ;  he  confined  himself  entirely  te 
practical  details :  not  a  trace  of  any  thing  lik« 
scientific  inquiry  is  to  be  found  in  his  Bokt «/ 
Htubandrye,     John  Worlidge,  who  puUisbd 
his  System  of  JgricuUure  in  1669,  thought  ita^ 
cessaiy,  as  he  professed  to  <*  unveil  the  mystery 
of  agriculture,*'  to  give  the  cultivator  an  eipia- 
natory  chapter  on  the  food  of  plants,  in  vhat 
he  called  **  a  plain  and  familiar  method,"  an^ 
this  he  did  in  the  true  jargon  of  the  alchemists; 
for  the  age  of  "the  transmuters"  was  not  y'i 
over  when  Worlidge  wrote.     He  gave,  there- 
fore, the  husbandmen  of  those  days  a  di^sera- 
tion  upon  **  the  universal  spirit,  or  spirit  of 
mercury,  the  universal  sulphur,  and  the  uni- 
versal salt ;"  but  still,  aAer  all,  he  thooght  that 
the  earth  was  the  true  food  of  plants,  and  thai 
all  the  operations  of  the  husbandman  only 
tended  to  enable  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  take 
up  more  earthy  matter,  and  he  devotes  a  chap* 
ter  of  his  book  to  the  *<  Soyls  and  Manures 
taken  from  the  Earth."  But  his  ideas,  like  tho^^e 
of  the  alchemists,  were  usuallj  a  mixture  ,o( 
common  sense  and  absurdity,  too  closely  uniiejj 
to  be  always  readily  distinguishable  by  th^ 
good  sense  of  the  cultivator. 

Jethro  Tull,  who  wrote  between  1780  ar.( 
1740,  considered  earth  to  be  the  sole  food  o 
plants.  **  Too  much  nitre,"  he  tells  us  (p.  1^ 
of  fiis  valuable  Book  on  Husbandry),  *'co: 
rodes  a  plant,  too  much  water  drowns  it,  tc 
much  air  dries  the  routs  of  it,  too  much  ha 
bums  it ;  but  too  mnch  earth  a  plant  can  Jicrf. 
have,  unless  it  be  therein  wholly  buried :  '< 
much  earth  or  too  fine  can  never  possiM^i  ^ 
given  to  their  roots,  for  they  never  receive  ' 
much  of  it  as  to  surfeit  the  plant."  And  ar*& 
he  tells  us  in  another  place,  "That  which  r^ 
rishea  and  augments  a  plant  is  the  true  id 
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ofil  Every  pimt  is  earth,  and  the  growth  and 
tne  ioerea9e  of  a  plant  is  the  addition  of  more 
nrtb."  And  in  his  chapter  on  the  **  Pasture  of 
Phots,"  Toll  told  his  readers  with  great  grayity, 
that  "  this  pastnrage  is  the  inner  or  internal 
superficies  of  the  earth ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thmg,  it  is  the  superficies  of  the  pores,  cavi- 
ties, or  interstices  of  the  divided  parts  of  the 
earthy  which  are  of  two  sorts,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. The  months  or  lacteals  of  roots  take 
their  pabulom,  being  fine  particles  of  earth, 
rrom  the  superficies  of  the  pores  or  cavities, 
wherein  their  roots  are  incinded." 

Tnll  wrote  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genias, 
and  carried  bis  admiration  of  the  powers  of  the 
earth  to  support  vegetation  much  too  far ;  he 
was  deceived,  in  fact,  by  the  effects  of  his-finely 
pQirerixin^  system  of  tillage,  and  did  not  snffi- 
cieody  attend  to  the  facu  that  there  are  many 
other  sabstanees  in  the  commonly  cnltivatcd 
soils  of  the  fanner  besides  the  earths,  and  that 
so  far  from  their  being  always  the  chief  con* 
stituents  of  the  soil,  £ey  very  often  form  the 
smallest  portion  of  even  a  highly  prodactive 
field. 

That  the  fonr  earths  of  which  all  cultivated 
soils  are  composed  are  all  the  necessary  food 
or  constiioeots  of  vegetables,  has,  long  since 
roll  wrote,  been  decided  by  the  accurate  in- 
vestigations of  the  chemist.  Of  these,  lime, 
either  as  a  carbonate,  or  an  acetate,  or  a  sul- 
phate, b  by  far  the  most  generally  present  in 
plants ;  indeed,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  is 
rarely  absent  from  them*  The  presence,  of 
uiica  (flint)  is  almost  equally  general.  Mag- 
ii«*sia  is  less  usually  present,  or,  at  least,  it  ex- 
ists in  smaller  proportions ;  and  the  same  re- 
nark  applies  lo  alumina  (clay). 

The  quantity  of  the  earths  which  is  present 
n  v-anoos  vegetables  is,  therefore,  a  primaiy 
taction  for  the  cultivator's  guidance.  This 
riil  be  seen  from  the  following  tableau— 

OMpmiortkeMkcoMaiBof  ib«eanlM  1*030 

—  he«ch  ~  0  45S 

—  Ilr  —  O.OOS 

—  Turkey  wheat  aodiaa  cara)  7-110 

—  eyaflower  —  J710 

—  rinehnBcbes       —  S-850 

—  box                        —  «W4 
~  wUlow                   —  3-515 

—  elM  -  1860 

—  aepea  -  1140 

—  Ibra  —  3*381 

—  wormwood  —  3-444 

—  Aiailonr  —  .  H  000 
The  proportions  of  the  earths  contained  in 

ke  commonly  cultivated  crops  of  the  farmer 
tare  been  ascertained  by  M.  Schrseder :  this 
^  chemist  obtained  from  thirty-two  ounces 
^  the  seeds  of  wheat  {Trilicwn  hybemum),  of 
Jt  (Sc«2r  eereaU),  barley  (Hordeum  tmlgare), 
'ftts  {JttJta  mitma)^  and  of  ryo^iraw  the  £ol- 
?»iag  nsalta  a— 


WhML 

By* 

Sufe,. 

OOk 

.s;. 

Vila  .       . 
;arfte«M««rif«M 

"       oTflMSBOTiB 

ai^eorifon 

IS-3 
ISO 
M-4 
00 
d-0 
3-5 

150 

143 
1-4 
3-3 

00 

80-7 

348 

353 

43 

0-7 

3-8 

14403 

38-75 
83-00 
4-05 
005 
4-05 

1530 
40-3 
383 
83 
0-8 
3-4 

47-3 

49-7 

131-5 

3878 

338-8 

(Cthkn^  Jimnu  vol.  iii.  p.  625.) 
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The  earth  silica  or  flint  abounds  in  almost 
every  description  of  vegetable  matter,  espe* 
daily  in  the  grasses  and  Equiaelum  (horsc'tail). 
In  the  Dutch  rash  it  is  so  plentiful  that  that 
plant  is  used  by  the  turner  to  polish  wood,  hope, 
and  even  brass.  It  forms  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  ashes  of  wheat^traw,  that  when 
these  are  exposed  to  the  action  oi  the  blow- 
pipe, it  unites  with  the  potash  found  also  in  the 
straw,  and  forms  an  opaque  glass.  Davy  found 
it  most  copiously  in  the  epidermis  or  outer 
bark  of  the  plants  he  examined. 

100  parts  of  the  epidermto  of  bonnet -cane  eontala 

ofrillca OOH 

100  parte  of  the  epidermle  of  bamboo-cane  contain 

ofeUka 71-4 

100  pena  oftbe  epldennla  of  eooimoa  reed  eontala 

ofatlica 48*1 

ItW  parts  of  ttie  epidermis  of  stalks  of  wheat  con- 
tain of  stliea    0-0, 

In  the  joints  of  the  bamboo  a  concrete  sub- 
stance is  found,  which  Fourcroy  and  Yauque- 
lin  examined,  and  ascertained  that  it  consists 
of  70  parts  of  silica,  and  30  parts  of  potassa. 
This  substance,  which  is  named  tabaiheer,  can 
only  be  furnished  by  the  soil.    {Othlen,  vol.  ii. 

This  earth,  according  to  M.Saussure,  consti- 
tutes 3  per  bent  of  4he  ashes  of  the  leaves  of 
oak  gathered  in  May,  14*5  per  cent,  of  those 
gathered,  in  September,  and  3  per  cent  of  the 
wood.  In  the  ashes  obtained  by  burning  the 
wood  of  the  poplar,  it  exists  in  the  proportion 
of  3*3  per  cent;  of  the  hazel, 0*25  percent; 
of  the  mulberry,  0*12  per  cent;  of  the  horn- 
beam, 0*12  per  cent;  0*5  percent  in  peas  (PU 
$um  tativum) ;  61*6  in  the  straw  of  wheat ;  0*26 
in  the  seeds ;  67*0  per  cent  in  the  chaff  of  bap* 
ley;  36*5  in  its  seeds;  and  in  the  oat  plant  60 
pec  cent 

Lime  is,  if  possible,  still  more  generally 
present  in  all  plants  than  silica.  **  The  salsola 
soda,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  **  is  the  only  plant  ia 
which  we  know  for  certain  it  does  not  exist** 
(Sy«t.  of  Chwu  vol.  iv.  p.  190.)  It  is,  however, 
united  with  carbonic  acid  as  cairbonate  of  lime; 
or  it  'exists  as  the  base  of  some  other  salt, 
Fuch  as  in  oxalate  of  lime,  or  in  sulphate  of 
lime  (gypsum).  It  was  found  in  the  ashes  re- 
maining after  the  combustion  of  oak  wood,  at 
the  rate  •  of  32  per  cent,  by  M.  Saussnre.  In 
that  of  the  poplar  at  the  rate  of  27  per  cent* 
He  discovered  also  8  per  cent  in  those  from 
the  wood  of  the  haxel ;  66  in  those  of  the  mul- 
berry wood;  26  in  the  hornbeam;  14  in  the 
ripe  plant  of  peas ;  1  per  cent  in  the  straw  of 
the  wheat,  but  not  any  in  its  seeds ;  12  in  the 
chaff  of  barley,  but  none  in  either  its  flour  or 
its  bran ;  neither  did  he  find  any  in  the  oat 
plant;  hot  then,  in  the  ashes  of  the  leaves  of 
the  fir  (Pimut  aines\  raised  on  a  limestone  hill» 
he  found  43*6  per  cent 

Alumina,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  is 
found  in  most  vegetables,  but  in  much  smaller 
proportion  than  either  silica  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  magn^ 
sia.  M.  Schraider  found,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  in  2  lbs.  weight  of  the  seeds  of  wheat 
only  Yfihs  of  a  grain  of  alumina,  in  rye  ly^ 
grains,  in  barley  4/^  grains,  in  oats  4}  grains, 
and  in  rye^traw  3/^  grains.  In  12  ounces  of 
wormwood  there  are  about  6  grains  of  alu- 
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mina.  This  earth,  however,  necessarily  exists 
in  all  fertile  soils  as  the  food  of  plants ;  for 
although  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  found 
are  rather  small,  yet  still  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  its  presence  is  not  essentiad  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plant  M.  Saussure 
found  the  ashes  of  the  Pinus  abiesy  growing  on 
a  granitic  and  on  a  calcareous  soil,  to  contain 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  alumina  (15  per 
cent  on  the  calcareous  and  16  per  centr  on  the 
granitic),  although  these  soils  differed  widely 
in  the  proportion  of  the  alumina  they  contained; 
for  100  parts  of  each  wood  were  composed  of  : 

ThiOnaHicSoU. 

eniea 

Alumina  -       -       -   .  - 

Lime         ------- 

Iron  and  manganeie        .... 

99-94 

^TlM  Cilanoai  Boa. 
Carbonate  of  Hme  ....  96'000 

Alumina -    0-089 

.Oxide  of  iron 0-625 

Petroleum        ......    0035 

9»S75 

{ThotMotCi  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p.  317.) 

Such  are  the  earths  which  constitute .  all 
cultivated  soils,  and  such  is  the  necessary  pro- 
portion in  which  they  form  the  constituent 
elements  of  some  of  the  plants  which  they  sup- 
port In  the  soils  of  the  cultivator,  however, 
they  exist  in  aa  endless  variety  of  proportions  : 
thus,  I  found  68*5  per  cent  of  silica  in  the 
gravelly  soils  of  Great  Totham,  in  Essex,  and 
62  in  those  of  Kintbury,  in  Berkshire.  Davy 
discovered  about  50  per  cent  in  the  soil  of  the 
Endsleigh  Pastures  in  Devonshire,  54  in  that 
near  Sheffield  Place  in  Sussex,  15  in  the  turnip 
soils  of  Holkham  in  Norfolk,  32  in  the  finely 
divided  matters  of  the  wheat  soils  of  West 
Drayton,  and  about  97  per  cent  in  the  soil  of 
Bagsh»t  Heath.  Mr.  George  Sinclair  found 
about  66  per  cent  in  the  grass  garden  of  Wo- 
bum  Abbey. 

Of  alumina,  or  pure  earth  of  clay,  the  pro- 
portions are  equally  varying.  I  ascertained 
the  presence  of  4*6  per  cent  of  this  earth  in  a 
gravelly  soil  of  Thurstable  in  Essex,  and  8*5  in 
one  at  Kintbury  in  Berkshire.  Mr.  G.  Sinclair 
found  14  per  cent  in  the  soil  of  the  grass  gar- 
den at  Woburn  Abbey.  Davy  detected  8*5  per 
cent  in  that  at  Endsleigh,  6-25  in  one  at  Croft 
Church  in  Lincolnshire,  7  in  that  in  Sheffield 
Place,  11  in  that  of  Holkham,  29  in  a  field  at 
West  Drayton,  and  about  1  per  cent  in  the  soil 
of  Bagshol  Heath. 

Of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  presence  is  just 
as  var3ring  in  amount  as  that  of  the  other 
earths.  I  found  18  per  cent  in  a  soil  at  To- 
tham, and  19  per  cent  in  a  soil  at  Kintbury; 
Sinclair,  2  per  cent  in  the  soil  of  the  Woburn 
Abbey  grass  garden.  Davy  discovered  8  per 
cent  in  that  from  Croft  Church,  3  per  cent  in 
that  of  Sheffield  Place,  63  per  cent  in  the  finely 
divided  matters  of  the  soil  from  Holkham, 
and  about  1  per  cent  only  in  the  soil  from 
Bagshot 

The  farmer,  however,  must  not  conclude,  that 

by  merely  mixing  the  pure  earths,  silica,  lime, 

and  alumina  together  in  the  most  fertile  pro- 
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portion,  a  soil  can  be  formed  on  which  plants 
will  flourish,  for  such  is  a  very  erroneous  con- 
clusion. All  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  make  plants  flourish  in  the  pure  earths  have 
failed  utterly  when  they  have  been  watered 
with  pure  water ;  yet  a  totally  difl*erent  result 
I  have  invariably  experienced  when  I  have 
employed  an  impure  solution  or  liquid  manure. 
My  trials  have  been  entirely  supported  by 
.those  of  M.  Giobert,  who  having  formed  of  the 
four  earths,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  magne- 
sia, a  soil  in  the  most  fertile  proportion,  in  vain 
essayed  to  make  the  plants  flourish  in  it  when 
watered  with  pure  water  only;  but  every  diffi- 
culty was  removed  when  he  moistened  it  with 
the  water  from  a  dunghill,  for  they  then  grew 
most  luxuriantly;  and  M.  Lampadius  still  fur- 
ther deihonstrated  the  necessity  for,  and  the 
powers  of  such  an  addition  to  the  soil ;  for  he 
formed  plots  composed  only  of  a  nngU  earth —  . 
namely,  pure  lime,  pure  alumina,  or  pure 
silica — and  plauted  .in  each  different  vegeta- 
bles, watering  them  with  the  liquid  drainings 
from  a  dunghill,  and  he  found  that  plants  on 
all  of  them  flourished  equally  well..  The  solu- 
ble matters  of  a  soil  ever  constitute,  in  fact,  its 
most  fertilizing  portion ;  and  if  by  any  artificial 
means  the  richest  mould  is  deprived  of  tbese^ 
as  by  repeated  washings  in  cold  or  boiling 
water,  the  residuum  or  remaining  solid  matter 
is  rendered  nearly  sterile.  This  fact,  first  ac- 
curately demonstrated  by  M.  Saussure,  I  have 
since  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  experiments. 
Neither  must  the  cultivator  imagine  that  these 
carefully  considered  conclusions,  the  results 
of  often-repeated  laborious  experiments,  are 
erroneous,  because  transparent  water,  appa- 
rmtly  pure,  when  viewed  in  water-glasses,  or 
in  irrigation,  promotes  the  growth  of  bulbs, 
grass,  &c^  since  the  very  purest  spring  water, 
even  rain  water,  contains  foreign  substances; 
and  when  only  chemically  pure  water  is  em- 
ployed to  water  plants,  they  cannot  be  made 
to  flourish.  I  have  firuitlessly  varied  the  at- 
tempt in  several  ways.  All  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Thomson  were  equally  unsuccessful,  the 
plants  vegetating  only  for  a  certain  time,  and 
never  periecting  their  seeds.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  made  by  Hassenfratz,  Saussure, 
and  others,  with  the  same  unfavourable  result 
Duhamel  found  that  an  oak,  which  he  had 
raised  from  an  acorn  in  common  water,  made 
less  and  less  progress  every  year.  The  florist 
is  well  aware  that  bulbous  roots,  such  as  those 
of  hyacinths,  tulips,  Ac^  which  are  m&de  to 
grow  in  water,  unless  they  are  planted  in  the 
earth  every  other  year,  at  first  refuse  to  flower, 
and  finally  they  cease  even  to  vegetate.  More- 
over, it  has  been  unanswerably  shown  by 
many  very  accurate  experiments,  at  the  repe- 
tition of  which  I  have  personally  assisted,  that 
the  quantity  of  nourishment  or  solid  matters 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  with 
which  they  are  nourished ;  thus  some  common 
garden  beans  were  made  to  vegetate  under 
three  difierent  circumstances;  the  first  were, 
grown  in  distilled  water,  the  second  were 
placed  in  sand  and  watered  with  rain  water,  the 
third  were  sown  in  garden  mould.  The  plants 
thus   produced,  when   accurately   analyzed. 
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vere  foQnd  to  yield  the  following  proportion 

rf  ashes— 

IThme  fed  by  dlet{ll«>d  water  -  -  .  30' 
t  ThoM  fed  by  rain-water  -  -  -  7'ft 
3.  Thorn  grown  In  the  aoil  -       ...  12  0 


The  mode  in  which  the  earths  are  absorbed 
bftbe  roots  of  the  plant  is,  it  is  almost  certain, 
by  means  of  their  solution  in  water,  for  both 
arboQate  of  lime  and  silica  are,  in  small  pro- 
portions, soluble  in  water ;  they  exist  together 
io  many  springs ;  and  they  were  both  found  in 
the  water  of  the  Clyde  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  that 
of  the  Thames  by  Dr.  Bostock,  and  in  the 
spring  of  Upsola,  celebrated  for  their  parity, 
bj  Beipnan.  Alumina,  as  far  as  we  know,  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  but  then  it  exists  in  very 
small  proportions  in  plants;  and  the  soluble 
salts  of  which  it  is  the  base  may  serve  to  yield 
this  earth  to  ve^tables :  the  earth  itself  is  so- 
luble in  ammonia*^ 

The  way  in  which  soils  are  gradually  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  hard 
primitive  rocks  has  been  well  explained  by 
Bary,  and  is  a  natural  process  which  cannot 
but  be  interesting  to  the  farmer.  I  merely 
slightly  alter  his  words  in  the  following  account 
of  this  important  natural  phenomenon.  It  is 
not  di/ficalt  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
this  change  is  effected,  and  rocks  converted 
into  soils,  by  referring  to  the  instance  of  soft 
granite  or  porcelain  granite.  This  substance 
is  composed  of  three  ingredients,  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  mica.  The  quartz  is  almost  pure 
silicioQs  earth  in  a  crystalline  form.  The 
feldspar  and  mica  are  very  compound  sub- 
stances;* both  contain  silica,  alumina,  and 
oiide  of  iron :  in  the  feldspar  there  is  usually 
lime  and  potash ;  in  the  mica,  lime  -and  mag- 
nesia. 

Mrlien  a  granitic  rock  of  this  kind  has  been 
Ion;;  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  lime  and  the  potash  contained  in  its  consti- 
tneoi  parts  are  acted  upon  by  water  or  carbonic 
acid;  and  the  iron,  which  is  almost  always  in 
i'^  least  oxidized  state,  tends  to  combine  with 
core  oxygen;  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
feldspar  decomposes,  and  likewise  the  mica, 
^t  the  first  the  most  rapidly.  The  feldspar, 
»hich  is,  as  it  were,  the  cement  of  the  stone, 
l)nns  a  fine  clay;  the  mica,  partially  decom- 
l^j^'d,  mixes  with  it  as  sand,  and  the  undecom- 
^''«e(^  quartz  appears  as'  gravel,  or  sand  of 
liferent  degrees  of  fineness.  As  soon  as  the 
^ukallest  layer  of  earth  is  thus  formed  on  the 
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surface  of  a  rock,  the  seeds  of  lichens,  mosses, 
and  other  imperfect  vegetables,  which  are  con- 
stantly floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
Jiave  made  it  their  resting-place,  begin  to  vege- 
tate; their  death,  decomposition,  and  decay 
afford  a  pertain  quantity  of  organic  matter, 
which  mixes  with  the  ear^iy  materials  of  the 
rock.  In  this  improved  soil,  more  .perfect 
plants  are  capable  of  subsisting;  these  in  their 
turn  absorb  nourishment  from  water  and  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  as  these,  too,  decay,  afford 
more  new  materials  to  those  already  provided; 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  rock  still  conti- 
nues. At  length,  by  such  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  processes,  a  soil  is  formed  ia 
which  even  forest  trees  can  fix  their  roots,  and 
which  is  fiued  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  cul- 
tivator. 

Where  successive  generations  of  vegetables 
have  grown  upon  a  soil,  unless  they  have  been 
carri^  off  by  man  or  consumed  by  animals, 
the  vegetable  matter  increases  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  soil  approaches  to  peat  in  its 
nature.  Poor  and  hungry  soils  are  commonly 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  granite 
and  sandstone  rocks :  such  soils  usually  remain 
for  ages  with  only  a  thin  covering  of  vegetation. 
.The  soils  produced  by  the  same  gradual  means 
on  the  limestones,  chalks,  and  basalts,  are  often 
clothed  by  nature  with  the  perennial  grasses, 
and  afford,  when  ploughed  up,  a  rich  bed  of 
vegetation  for  every  species  of  cultivated  crop. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  which  a  soil,  or  the 
earths  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed,  contain^ 
influences  to  a  very  material  extent  its  fertility. 
This  not  only  differs  in  different  seasons,  but 
this  power  varies  very  considerably  indeed  in 
soils,  according  to  their  chemical  composition. 
This  was  experimentally  decided  by  Professor 
Schubler,  of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  in  his 
"  Agronomy,  or  Principles  of  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry," for  a  translation  of  which  the  English 
farmer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hudson,  the  present 
excellent  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,— a  translation  of  which 
I  have  largely  availed  fiiyself  in  this  paper. 
(Joum,  of  Soy.  jig.  Soe,  vol.  i.  p.  1 77.)  M.  Schu- 
bler found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  different  soils, 
when  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  and 
when  completely  dried,  weighed  as  follows  :— 
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Calcareoui  aand    .       .       - 
Silicioui  Band        .       .       . 

Bandy  clay    -       .       .       . 
Loamy  clay   -       .       .       - 
Stiff  clay  or  brick  earth 
Pure  gray  clay      -  •  - 
Pipe  clay       -•     - 
Fine  carbonate  of  lime  (cbalk) 
Garden  mould        -       .       - 
Arable  foil     .       .       .       . 
Fine  elaty  marl      ... 

«-793 

S-6SS 

2331 

S601 

2-581. 

2'5«0 

2553 

2-440 

2-408 

2-332 

2-401 

2  631 

113-6 
111-3 
91-0 
97-8 
88-5 
80-3 
75-2 
47-9 
63-7 
.687 
84»5 
1120 

141-3 
1361 
1276 
129-7 
1241 
llOfr 
115-8 
1021 
103-5 
102-7 
110-1 
140-3 

Thef  result  of  these  trials  will  be  useful  to 
the  farmer  in  explaining  to  him  the  reason 
why,  on  account  of  their  requiring  more  or  less 
moisture,  certain  crops  flourish  best  on  parti- 
cular soils ;  and  even  in  the  carriage  of  the 
earths  he  will  perceive  that  their  weight  in  the 
wet  or  dry  state  is  much  greater  thaa  some 
persons  suppose. 
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The  next  important  ^quiry  institated  by  Che 
same  excellent  chemist,  was  the  relative  degree 
of  tenacity  with  which  different  soils  retain  the 
moisture  when  exposed  nnder  similar  circam* 
stances  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
he  found  that  they  parted  with  their  moisture 
according  to  the  following  rate  >— 
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sniclouiiand       -       -       - 

88-4 

Caicareou*  tand  -       -       . 

75  9 

Gypaum  powder  .       -       . 

71-7 

Sandy  clay   .... 

MO 

Loamy  clay  -       -       -       - 

45-7 

Stiff  clay  or  brick  earth       - 

84-9 

Pure  irray  clay     -       -       - 

31-0 

Pine  lime     .       .       .       - 

f80 

Garden  mould       ... 

S4S 

Arable  toll    .... 

380 

Slaty  m«rl    .... 

580 

In  these  experiments  the  soils  were  spread 
out  to  dry  very  thinly  over  a  plate  of  metal ; 
but  in  the  following  comparative  trials  (to  ren- 
der the  results  in  all  respects  more  similar  to 
those  which  the  cultivator  would  experience^, 
the  soil  was  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  m 
masses  of  an  inch  in  depth : —  ' 
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Calcareoui  rand        -       -       - 
Liiiht  garden  mould  .       -       • 
Gypsum  powder         ... 
Very  Ilfht  turf  aoll    -       .       - 

Slaty  marl 

Arable  toil 

Fine  maf  neeia  -       -       -       - 
Black  turf  mil  not  so  light 
White  fine  clay  .... 
Gray  fine  clay    .... 

OnJM 
146 
143 
136 
133 
131 
131 
190 
198 

m 
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The  amount  of  the  relative  contraction  of 
different  soils,  when  they  are  deprived  of  their 
moisture,  is  another  equally  important  question 
to  the  farmer  to  be  ascertained.  "Many  of 
lihem,"  says  M.  Schubler,  "become  contracted 
into  a  narrower  space  in  drying,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance  cracks  and  fissures 
frequently  occur  in  land,  and  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  vegetation,  as  the  finer  roots,  which 
often  ramify  horizontally,  and  not  unfrequently 
supply  to  the  plants  the  greater  part  of  their 
means  of  nourishment,  are,  by  such  contrac- 
tions, either  laid  bare  of  soil  or  torn  asunder. 
In  order  to  subject  soils  to  comparative  expe- 
riments on, this  point,  the  following  plan  may 
be  adopted!  We  either  form  of  the  earths,  in 
their  wet  state,  large  cubic  pieces  of  equal 
size,  being  at-  least  ten-twelfths  of  an  inch  in 
height,  breadth,  and  length,  or  we  let  such 
earths  be  fitted  and  dried  one  after  another  in 
an  accurately  worked  cubic  inch ;  after  some 
time,  when  the  weight  of  these  cubes  of  earth 
ceases  to  change  by  further  drying,  we  measure 
the  dimensions  of  the  cube  by  means  of  a  rule 
on  which  the  tenths  of  lines  can  be  distin- 
guished, and  may  thus  calculate  easily  the 
volume  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  ascer- 
tain the  diminution  in  bulk  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  drying.  The  experiments  which 
I  made  with  the  following  earths  exhibited  on 
this  point  the  subjoined  differences: — 
433 
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Sllletoqa  Band     -       ^       •       - 
Calcareoui  earth        -  '    - 
Pine  lime     .       -       .       -       - 
Sandy  day          -        •       .       - 
Loamy  clay         .       -       -       - 
Stiff  clay  or  briek  earth      -       - 
Gray  pure  day    >       •       •       . 
Carbonate  of  mafneala 

Arable  aoil 

Slaty  mart  -       -       -       -       - 

aochaagt. 
50 
•66 
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114 
Itt 
154 
140 
196 
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Such  is  the  effect  upon  various  soils  of  de- 
priving them  of  their  moisture.  In  these  che- 
mical investigations  the  farmer  will  see  how 
entirely  they  confirm  his  own  observations. 
The  heavy  clay  soils;  he  well  knows,  are  the 
most  contracted  by  exposure  to  the  beats  of 
summer;  the  sands  the  least  affected  of  any. 

A  still  more  important  property  of  soils, 
their  attraction  for  the  aqueous  vapour  of  ihe 
atmosphere,  is  next  to  be  considered — ^a  pro- 
perty the  importance  of  which  to  the  cultiva- 
tor. Sir  H.  Davy  long  since  saw  in  its  true 
light,  and  his  observations*  cannot  be  too  ofteti 
quoted,  since  they  well  illustrate  and  enforce, 
amongst  other  things,  the  truth  of  the  greai 
Tullian  system  of  agriculture :  of  the  advai> 
tagps  of  finely  dividing  the  soil,  of  the.  snb!«oi] 
plough,  and  of  the  horse-hoe  husbandry.  "TV 
power  of  the  soil  to  absorb  water  by  coheM^re 
attraction,"  said  this  great  chemist,  "  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  state  of  divisioB  of 
its  parts;  the  m.ore  divided  they  are,  the  ?re«v  . 
er  is  their  absorbent  power.    The  different 
constituent  parts  of  soil^  likewise  appear  to 
act,  even  by  cohesive  attraction,  with  different 
degrees  of  energy:  thus  vegetable  substances 
seem  to  be  more  absorbent  than  animal  sab- 
stances,  animal  substances  more  so  than  com- 
pounds of  alumina  and  silica,  and  compounds 
6(  alumina  and  silicia  more  absorbent  than 
carbonates  of  hme  and  magnesia;  these  dif- 
ferences may,  however,  possibly  depend  upon 
the  differences  in  their  state  of  division,  and 
upon  the  surface  exposed.    The  power  of  soils 
to  absorb  water  from  air  is  much  ccmixeeicd 
with  fertility ;  when  this  power  is  great,  the 
plant  is  supplied  with  moisture  in  dry  seasons ; 
and  the  effect  of  evaporation  in  die  daj  is 
counteracted  by  the   absorption  of   aqneous 
vapour  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  soil  during  the  night.    The  stiff 
clays,  approaching  to  pipe-clay  in  their  naiare^ 
whieh  take  up  the  greatest  quantity  of  watet 
when  it  is  poured  upon  them  in  a  floid  fora^ 
are  not  the  soils  which  absorb  most  znoistuct 
from  the  atmosphere  in  dry  weather;    the^ 
cake,  and  present  only  a  small  suriace   id  \h\ 
air,  and  the  vegetation  on  them  is  generally 
burnt  up  almost  as  readily  as  on  sanils;.      T^ 
soils  that  are  most  efficient  in  supplyin^^  th 
plant  with  water  by  atmospheric  al>sorpiv%.v 
are  those  in  which  there  is  a  due  mixture  . 
sand,  finely  divided  clay,  and  carbonate  • 
lime,  with  some  animal  or  vegetable    xuauei 
and  which  are  so  loose  and  light  «is    i^  ^ 
freely  permeable  to  the  atmosphere^        \i|'.< 
respect  to  this  quality,  carbonate  of  liiia^   vJ 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  are  of  srx*<eaLt  e^ 
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in  soils ;  Aey  give  absorbent  power  to  the  soil 
viihoat  giving  it  tenacity:  sand,  which  also 
destroys  tenacity,  on  the  contrary,  gives  little 
absorbent  power.  I  hare  compared  the  ab- 
lorbent  powers  of  many  soils  with  respect  to 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  I  have  always  foond 
it  greatest  in  the  most  fertile  soils ;  so  that  it 
afords  one  method  of  judging  of  the  prodac- 
tiveness  of  land.  1000  parts  of  a  celebrated 
loil  from  Ormiston,  in  East  Lothian,  which 
eootaioed  more  than  half  its  weight  of  finely 
divided  matter,  of  which  eleven  parts  were 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  nine  parts  vegetable 
mauer,  when  dried  at  812^  gained  in  an  hour, 
bj  exposure  to  air  saturated  with  moisture  at 
a  temperature  of  62®,  18  parts ;  1000  parts  of 
a  very  fertile  soil  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Farret,  in  Somersetshire,  under  the  same  cir* 
enmstances,  gained  16  grains ;  1000  parts  of  a 
soil  from  Mersea,  in  Essex,  worth  forty-five 
shiUiogs  an  acre,  gained  18  grains;  1000  grains 
of  a  fine  sand  from  Essex,  worth  twenty-three 
5iii]iiDgs  an  acre,  gained  11  grains ;  1000  of  a 
coarse  sand,  worth  fifteen  shillings  an  acre, 
gained  only  8  grains ;  1000  of  the  soil  of  Bag- 
shot  Heath  gained  only  3  grains.** 

In  my  own  experiments  upon  the  absorbent 
powers  of  various  earths,  I  extended  the  ex- 
amiQatioB  to  various  organic  and  saline  fer- 
tilizers. The  result  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
the  foilowiog  table  :— 

Putt. 
1000  puts  of  hoTM  dung  dried  in  a  Unperatnre  of 
100  degrcM,  absorbed,  by  expoanre  Tor  tbrea 
boorf  lo  air  saiarated  with  raoisiure  aad  of  the 
renperatare  of  OS  degree*  .       .       -       -       - 
1000  parts  of  cow  duog,  aader  the  same  dream- 
nances,  absorbed        ---.-- 
lOOO  parts  pig  dang         ...--.    ]90 
lODO  —   sbeepdang     -       .       -       .       -       .     81 
1000  —    pigeon's  dang        -       -       -       -       - 
1900  —   of  a  rkhalluTialsoU,  worth  two  guineas 
!  (f«M), 


145 

130 


50 


bamt  clay 


14 
The  following  were  dried  at  212  degrees:— 

lOOO  parts  ftesh  tanner's  bark        -       -       •       -    115 
1000  —    potrrfied  tanner's  bark  -       -       -       -    145 

lOeo  X    rrfiise  Biarioe'Balt  sold  as  maaare        •     49| 
IWO   —    snot       -------86 

S9 
14 
11 
10 
10 

9 

4 

(Johfuim  on  Fertilizers,  p.  41.) 

Davy's  experiments  and  my  own  are  con- 

flnoed  by  those  of  M.  Schubler,  who  varied  his 

observations  at  intervals  of  three  days;  his 

results  were  as  follows : — 
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96 
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60 

76 

80 

89 
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35 

45 
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59 
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16 

tl 

93 

93 

Haiyaart     -       -       - 

S4 
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Another  property  possessed  by  all  cultivated 
oils,  that  of  absorbing  the  gases  of  the  atmo- 
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sphere  and  of  putrefaction,  is  a  power  equally 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  farmer.  It 
was  long  since  shown,  in  some  experimental 
researches  of  Mr.  Hill,  that  when  oxygen  gas 
is  supplied  to  the  roots  of  plants,  their  growth 
and  vigour  are  very  considerably  increased. 
Some  years  since,  also,  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
boldt announced  that  the  earths  possess  the 
property  of  'absorbing  this  gas  from  the  atmo- 
sphere {Gilbert'tJin,  of  Phil,  vol.  i.  p.  612);  and 
although  the  fact  was  doubted  at  the  time,  yet 
later  researches  have  shown  thatmouf  earth 
has  the  property  assigned  to  Jt  by  Humboldt, 
and  the  amount  absorbed  by  various  earths  has 
since  been  ascertained  by,  and  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  table  of  M.  Schubler :— 


In  itM  wm  Ktto  Mb- 

AbmbMl 

aorMinSOd»]Fito]r 
lOOOmiHor^ 
rranlSaibioiBclMi 

KWoriv*. 

bllW 

diTiii*. 

sSE* 

Bilklonssand    -       -       - 

wr 

Calcareoua  saad 

I|\ 

035 

Gypsum  powder 

017 

Sandy  clay         ... 

0-59 

Loamy  clay        -       .       - 
Stiffelay  or  brkk  earth  t    - 

070 

086 

Gray  pure  elay  -       -       - 

007 

Pine  lime   -       .       -       . 

0-60 

Magnesia  -       .       -       . 

106 

MO 

Arable  aoil         -       ... 

ro8 

Slaty  marl         .       .       - 

0-70 

This  attractive  power  of  the  earths  and 
of  the  plants  for  the  aqueous  vapour  and  the 
oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere  are,  as  I  have 
on  more  than  one  occasion  contended,  two  of 
the  roost  important  facts  to  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  farmer,  with  regard  to  the  deepening  and 
pulverization  of  his  soils.  The  power  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture  is  a  power  which  all  plants 
possess  in  a  certain  measure,  but  some  in  such 
a  perfect  degree  as  to  depend  entirely  upon  it 
for  all  the  moisture  they  need.  The  aloe,  the 
agave,  and  many  of  the  native  plants  of  the 
East,  nearly  support  themselves  in  the  same 
way ;  the  lichens  and  some  of  the  mosses  of 
this  country  also  do  the  same.  The  quantity 
of  water  consumed  by  plants;  when  in  a  state 
of  healthy  vegetation,  is  in  fact  so  great  that, 
if  it  was  not  for  the  gentle  steady  supply  thus 
imperceptibly  furnished  to  the  soil  by  the  at- 
mosphere, vegetation  would  speedily  cease,  or 
only  be  supported  bv  incessant  rains.  Thus 
Dr.  Hales  ascertained  that  a  cabbage  transmits 
into  the  atmosphere,  by  insensible  vapour, 
about  half  its  weight  of  water  daily;  and  that 
a  sunflower,  three  feet  in  height,  transpired  in 
the  same  period  nearly  two  pounds*  weight 
(Veg,  Stat,  vol.  i.  pp.  6 — 16.)  Dr.  Woodward 
found  that  a  sprig  of  mint,  weighing  27  grains, 
in  seventy-seven  days  emitted  2543  grains  of 
water.  A  sprig  of  spearmint,  weighing  27 
grains,  emitted  in  the  same  time  2558  grains; 
a  sprig  of  common  nightshade,  weighing  49 
grains,  evolved  3708  grains,  and  a  Lathyrus  of 
98  grains  emitted  2501  grains.  (PhiL  Trans, 
1699,  p.  193.)  '*The  power  of  soils  to  absorb 
moisture,"  says  Davy,  "ought  lo  be  much 
greater  in  warm  or  dry  countries  than  in  cold 
or  moist  ones,  and  the  quantity  of  clay  or  vege- 
table or  animal  matter  greater.  Soils,  also,  cm 
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declivities  ought  to  be  more  absorbent  than  ia 
plains,  or  in  the  bottom  of  valleys.  Their  pro- 
ductiveness, likewise,  is  influenced  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  subsoil,  or  the  stratum  on  which 
they  rest.  When  soils  are  immediately  situ- 
ated upon  a  bed  of  rock  or  stone,  they  are 
much  sooner  rendered  dry  by  evaporation  than 
"where  the  subsoil  is  of  clay  or  marl ;  and  a 
prime  cause  of  the  great  fertility  of  land  in  the 
moist  climate  of  Ireland  is  the  proximity  of 
the  rocky  strata  to  the  soil.  A  clayey  subsoil 
will  sometimes  be  of  material  advantage  to  a 
sandy  soil;  and,  in  this  case,  it  will  retain 
moisture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable 
of  supplying  that  lost  by  the  earth  above,  in 
consequence  of  evaporation  or  the  consump- 
tion of  plants."     (Davy*t  Lectuns^  p.  186.) 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  M. 
Baussure,  with  some  sprigs  of  peppermint,  that 
when  supported  by  pure  water  only,  and  allow- 
ed to  vegetate  for  some  time  in  the  light,  they 
nearly  doubled  the  portion  of  carbon  which 
they  originally  contained.  {Rtcherches  tur  la 
Veg.  51.)  This  they  could  have  procured  only 
from  the  atmosphere;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  now  little  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  conclusion  of  M.  Berthollet,  that 
Slants,  by  means  of  their  roots  and  leaves, 
ave  the  power  of  decomposing  the  water  as 
well  as  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  furnishing,  with  these  elements,  new  com- 
binations. How  essential  a  free  access  of  the 
atmosphere  is  to  the  roots  of  plants  was  long 
since  shown  by  M.  Saussure,  who  found  that 
oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants 
as  well  as  by  their  leaves,  and  that  it  is  at  the 
roots  united  with  carbon,  and  transmitted  tp 
the  leaves  to  be  decomposed.  Even  the  branches 
absorb  oxygen  ;  in  its  absence  flowers  will  not 
even  expand.  (TAofiwtwiV  Chem,  vol.  iv.  p.  353.) 
It  has  been  proved  that  their  vegetation  is 
.jgreatly  increased  by  nourishing  them  with 
water  impregnated  with  oxygen  gas;  hence, 
too,  the  superiority  of  rain-water.  Some  re- 
markable experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Hill, 
demonstrative  of  the  great  benefits  plants  de- 
rive from  oxygen  gas  being  applied  to  their 
roots:  hyacinths,  melons,  Indian  corUi  6lo,, 
-were  the  subjects  of  the  experiments.  The 
first  were  greatly  improved  in  beauty,  the  se- 
cond in  flavour,  the  last  in  size,  and  all  in  vi- 
gour. This,  too,  is  another  use  of  increasing 
&e  moisture  of  the  soil,  by  deep  and  complete 
ploughings,  for  M.  Humboldt  and  M.  Schubler 
have  clearly  shown  that  a  dry  soil  is  quite  in- 
capable of  absorbing  oxygen  gas.  Thus,  it 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  listless  observer, 
that  the  more  deeply  and  finely  a  soil  is  pul- 
verized, and  its  eaiths  rendered  permeable,  the 
greater  will  be  the  absorption  by  them  of  both 
oxygen  and  watery  vapour  from  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  prove  that  the  roots 
of  commonly  cultivated  plants  will  penetrate, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  much  greater 
depths  into  the  soil  in  search  of  moisture  than 
they  can,  from  the  resistance  of  the  case-hard- 
ened subsoil,  commonly  attain.  Thus,  the 
roots  of  the  wheat  plant,  in  loose  deep  soils 
have  been  found  to  descend  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet,  or  even  more :  and  it  is  evident 
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that  if  plants  are  principally  sustained  is  dry 
weather  by  the  atmospheric  aqueous  vapour 
absorbed  by  the  soil,  that  then  that  supply  of 
water  must  be  necessarily  increased,  by  enabl- 
ing the  atmospheric  vapour  and  gases,  as  veil 
as  the  roots  of  plants,  to  attain  to  a  greater  • 
depth ;  for  the  earth,  &4:^  of  the  interior  of  a 
well  pulverized  soil,  be  it  remembered,  con- 
tinues steadily  to  absorb  this  essential  food  of 
vegeiablest  even  when  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  drying  in  the  sun. 

By  facilitating  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
soil  another  advantage  is  obtained,  that  of  in- 
creasing its  temperature.  The  earths  are  na- 
turally bad  conductors  of  heat,  especially  dovn- 
wards :  thus,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  red  hot  balls  employed 
by  the  garrison  were  readily  carried  from  the 
furnaces  to  the  batteries  in  wooden  barrows, 
whose  bottoms  were  merely  covered  with  earth. 
Davy  proved  the  superior  rapidity  with  which 
a  loose  black  soil  was  heated,  compared  with 
a  chalky  soil,  by  placing  equal  portions  of  each 
in  the  sunshine;  the  first  was  heated  in  an 
hour  from  65**  to  88**,  while  the  chalk  was  only 
heated  69^.  This  trial,  however,  most  not  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  conclusive,  since  the 
surface  of  the  black  soils  naturally  increases 
more  rapidly  in  temperature'  when  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  than  those  of  a 
lighter  colour.  A  free  access  of  the  air  to  the 
soil  also  adds  to  their  fertility,  by  promoting 
the  decomposition  of  the  excretory  matters  of 
plants  and  other  organic  substances  of  the  soil 

In  the  truth  of  these  conclusions  and  labori- 
ous experimental  researches  of  the  chemist, 
does  not  the  practical  testimony  of  the  ablest 
cultivators  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  con- 
cur? Thus,  in  enforcing  the  advantages  of 
rendering  the  soil  more  completely  permeaUe 
by  the  atmosphere,  nearly  two  thousand  yean 
since,  Cato  asked  the  Italian  farmers,  "  What 
is  good  tillage!"  To  plough.  "What  is  the 
second  t"  To  plough.  The  third  is  to  ma- 
nure. Cato,  however,  mistook  the  cause  of  the 
benefit,  for  he  sa)rs,  "  He  who  stirs  his  olive 
ground  oftenest  and  deepest  will  plough  op  the 
very  slender  roots ;  if  he  ploughs  ill,  the  roots 
will  become  thicker,  and  the  strength  of  the 
olive' will  go  to  the  root."  (Xi6.  61.J  Virgil, 
when  giving  an  erroneous  explanation  of  the 
advantages  of  paring  and  burning,  says,  ''The 
heat  opens  more  Ways  and  hidden  vents  for  the 
air,  through  which  the  dews  penetrate  to  the 
embryo  plant"  (Georg.  I  90, 91.) 

And  at  this  very  period  do  not  the  best  of 
England's  agriculturists  find  the  greatest  ad> 
vantage  from  stirring  the  ground  between  their 
rows  of  drilled  turnips,  which  only  operates  s^o 
Jieneficially  to  the  plants,  by  promoting  ihe 
access  of  the  air  to  their  roots ;  and  that,  too, 
on  soils  where  a  weed  is  hardly  to  be  seen  t  \s 
not  one  great  object  of  fallowing  to  produce  by 
pulverizing  and  deepening  the  soil  the  same 
result  1  Did  not  Jethro  TuU  labour  long,  slxiA 
sometimes  too  sanguinely,  in  illustrating  the 
same  position  1  And  does  he  not  soppon 
almost  all  the  observations  of  the  chemist,  a- 
to  the  attraction  of  the  earth  for  the  gasses  am^ 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  when  bf 
says — "  I  have  had  the  experience  of  a  natilx.. 
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tnde  of  instances,  which  confirms  it  so  far  that 
lamia  Qo  donbt  that  any  soil  (be  it  rich  or 
poor)  can  ever  be  made  too  fine  by  tillage. 
For  it  is  withoni  dtspate,  that  one  cubical  foot 
of  this  minate  powder  may  have  more  internal 
soperficies  than  a  thonsand  cubical  feet  of  the 
same  or  any  other  earth  tilled  in  the  common 
laanner:  and  I  believe  no  two  arable  earths  in 
the  world  do  exceed  one  another  in  their  natu- 
ral riches  twenty  times ;  that  is,  one  cubical 
foot  of  the  richest  is  not  able  to  produce  an 
equal  quantity  of  vegetables,  cteteris  paribus,  to 
iventycabical  feet  of  the  poorest;  therefore,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  poorest,  when  by  pul- 
Tetizingithas  obtained  one  hdiidred  times  the 
internal  soperficies  of  the  rich  untilled  land, 
should  exceed  it  in  fertility;  or,  if  a  foot  of  the 
poorest  was  made  to  have  twenty  times  the  su- 
perficies of  such  rich  land,  the  poorest  might 
produce  an  equal  quantity  of  vegetables  with 
the  rich.    Besides,  there  is  another  eztraor- 
dioaiy  advantage  when  a  soil  has  a  larger  in- 
ternal superficies  in  a  very  little  compass,  for 
then  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  it  are  better  sup- 
plied with  nourishment,  being  nearer  to  them — 
on  all  sides  within  reach — than  they  can  be 
where  the  soil  is  less  fine,  as  in  common  til- 
lage, and  the  roots  in  the  one  must  extend  much 
farther  than  in  the  other:  to  reach  an  equal 
qnantitjr  of  nourishment  they  must  range,  per- 
haps, above  twenty  times  more  space,  to  col- 
lect the  same  quantity  of  food.    But,  in  this 
fine  soil,  the  weak  and  tender  roots  have  free 
passage  to  the  utmost  of  their  extent,  and  have 
also  an  easy,  due,  and  equal  pressure  every- 
where, as  in  water."     (TuWs  New  Huahandryy 
P'^)   The  farmer,  too,  is  aware  that  when 
|h€  inert  substratum  of  most  cultivated  soils 
is  first  brought  to  the  surface,  it  is  entirely 
barren,  and   that  yet,  by  mere  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  readily  produc- 
tire. 
The  comparative  rapidity  with  which  soils 
l^rb  heat  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
is  also  a  question  of  much  importance.     M. 
Schabler  found  that  when  the  temperature  of 
4e  upper  surface  of  the  earth  was  77°  in  the 
siade,  earth,  &c.,  exposed  to  the  sun  in  ves- 
^8  four  inches  square  and  half  an  inch  deep, 
from  eleven  till  three  o'clock,  attained  the  sub- 
joined temperature : — 
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W-3 
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1131 
110-5 
111-4 
118-1 

118-8 
1180 
109-4 
108-6 
113-5 
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115  8 

A?  different  soils  absorb  heat  with  varpng 
^dity,  so  they  retain  it  with  more  or  less 
tenacity,  as  displayed  in  the  following  table 
»J  Professor  Schublcr :- 


Xiadofbftfa. 

iDdw  or  BuiL  to  eaol 
4ewBfr«nU4AOto7l)^, 

nturtofeiio."*       * 

Hoan^ 

MilMtM. 

Calcareoee  eaad       ... 
Sillcloue  land  .... 
Gypsum  powder       ... 
8andyelay       .... 
Loamy  clay      .... 
Stiff  clay  or  brick  earth  -       . 
Gray  pure  clay         .    ■   - 

Fine  lime 

Fine  mafneela  .... 
Garden  mould  .... 
Arable  eoll       .       -       .       . 
Slaty  marl       .       .       .       . 

80 
80 
34 
41 
80 
84 
19 
10 
SO 
16 
«7 
96 

From  these  experiments,  the  farmer  will 
perceive  that  the  popular  ideas,  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  soils  when  they  are  denominated 
hot  and  cold,  are  nearly  accurate.  He  will  see 
that  sandy  soils  absorb  the  heat  of  the  sun 
faster  than  any  others,  but  then  their  raye  of 
cooling  is  equally  great ; — more  rapid  in  their 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold  than  any  others, 
the  crops  which  they  produce  are  commonly 
thin;  and  to  these  rapid  transitions  we  may 
assign  one  reason  for  the  poverty  of  the  pro* 
dnce.  The  clays,  on  the  contrary,  which  im- 
bibe the  sun's  rays  more  slowly,  retain  their 
heat  much  longer. 

There  are  several  other  properties  of  the 
earths  with  which  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  cultivator  should  be  acq^uainted :  thus,  the 
resistance  which  soils  offer  to  the  plough  or  the 
spade,  in  their  wet  aud  dry  state,  is  a  question 
on  several  accounts  highly  interesting  to  the 
farmer.  This  property  of  the  soil  has  also 
been  examined  by  Professor  Bchubler,  and  the 
result  of  his  experiments  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table : — 
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870 
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0-4 

75 
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830 

5-8 

6-4 
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SSO 

49 
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From  these  laborious  researches  of  the  che- 
mical philosopher  the  intelligent  farmer  may 
derive  many  new  and  important  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
earUi.  They  may  serve  to  explain  to  him  one 
great  reason  why  fallowing  and  pulverizing 
the  soil,  either  by  machinery  or  by  me  mixture 
of  chalk  or  sand  with  the  heavier  clay  soils, 
promotes  so  decidedly,  or  so  permanently,  their 
fertility.  And,  again,  the  advocate  for  ail  old 
customs  and  obsolete  modes  of  tillage  may 
hence,  among  other  things,  learn  why  it  is  that 
deep  ploughmg,  either  by  the  common  or  by 
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the  subsoil  plough,  produces  such  bene6cial 
results;  how  the  gases  and  aqueous  vapour  of 
the  air  are  hence  rendered  more  serviceable  to 
the  roots  of  his  crops ;  and  how  it  is  that  this 
free  passage  of  these  elastic  fluids,  first  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  plough,  is  preserved  and 
facilitated  by  that  of  the  common  or  the  horse- 
hoe.  Such  researches,  too,  into  the  important 
properties  with  which  ihe  Creator  has  endowed 
the  soil  will  be  serviceable  to  the  cultivator  in 
even  an  indirect  manner.  /These  investigations 
will,  assuredly,  suggest  to  him  the  very  reason- 
able conclusion,  that  there  may  be  yet  other 
chemical  properties  hidden  in  the  land,  which 
will  serve  to  awaken  the  curiosity,  and  reward 
the  labours  of  future  scientific  cultivators  for 
many  succeeding  generations.  {Brit.  Farm, 
Mag.roh  V.  p.  1.)  See  Mixtubs  or  Soils, 
Ahaitbis  of  Soils,  Absobptok,  Chalk,  Hv- 
XVB,  &c. 

£ARTH-BOARD.  That  part  of  a  plough 
which  turns  over  the  earth.  It  is  generally 
termed  the  mould-board.    See  Plough. 

EARTH-BUILDINGS.  BoUdings  formed 
by  rammed  or  compressed  earth  or  clay.  Thie 
kind  of  building  is  supposed  to  have  been 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  still  much 
in  use  in  the  southern  parts  of  France.  Not 
only  the  walls  of  the  houses,  but  garden  walls 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  the 
same  materials  in  many  parts  of  Normandy. 
In  some  instances,  boards  are  placed  between 
the  layers  of  clay,  and  form  a  kind  of  frame- 
work, which  increases  the  strength  of  the  wall. 

Clay  cottages  are  not  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  England ;  but  they  are  not  constructed 
in  the  above-mentioned  manner. 

EARTH,  EATING  OF.  Stall-fed  cattle,  and 
horses  which  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
plucking  up  the  roots  of  grass,  evince  a  great 
partiality  for  earth.  It  is  seldom  that  a  cow 
will  pass  a  newly-raised  mole-hill  without 
muzzling  into  it,  and  devouring  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  there  is  any  degree  of  indigestion,  and  it 
probably  acts  as  a  sort  of  gentle  purgative.  It 
18  stated  by  Mr.  Youatt  (On  Cattle)  that  the 
eelebrated  Kinton  ox  always  had  a  basket  of 
earth  standing  near  him,  of  which  he  ate  a 
considerable  quantity.  When  decomposition 
commenced,  and  the  acescent  principle  began 
to  be  developed,  and  the  animal  felt  uneasiness 
on  that  account, he  had  recourse  to  the  mould; 
and  the  acid  uniting  itself  to  the  earth,  the  un- 
easy feeling  was  relieved.  It  is  also  probable 
that  a  purgative  neutral  salt  was  manufactured 
in  the  paunch,  but  this  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  earth.  The  absorbent  or  alkaline 
earth  taken  up  with  the  roots  of  grass  by  sheep, 
also  neutralizes  the  acids  of  the  stomach.  {Lib. 
of  Ute.  Know.  "  Sheep,"  p.  3 ;  «  Cattle,"  p.  104 
— 317.)  It  is  usual  to  allow  sucking  calves  to 
have  access  to  chalk.  In  the  stomachs  of  al- 
most all  young  animals,  man  not  excepted, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  form  superabundant  acid, 
which,  if  not  corrected,  impairs  digestion,  and 
interferes  with  the  assimilative  function,  that 
which  converts  the  chyle  into  the  animal  tissue 
or  substance  of  the  body.  The  importance, 
therefore,  of  correcting  this,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  absorbed  earths,  is  obvious. 
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)  It  might  become  a  matter  of  curioos  ioquirr, 
how  far  this  desire  of  earth  in  cattle  has  affi- 
nity to  that  of  the  human  stomach,  which  leaxb 
I  the  Otomacs,  a  South  American  tribe,  to  eat 
clay.  It  is  an  unctuous  clay,  contaioing  aa 
oxide  of  iron  ;  and  during  some  months,  when 
provisions  are  scarce,  an  Otomac  devours 
about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  clay  daily, 
and  he  does  not  suffer  nor  become  lean  upon 
it  The  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
the  natives  of  Java,  and  of  some  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  also 
earth-eaters ;  and  in  this  and  many  European 
countries^  pregnant  women,  and  young  girls  in 
a  state  of  disease  connected  with  the  ntenne 
function,  also  evince  a  strong  inclination  to  eat 
earth. 

Among  quadrupeds,  earth-eating  is  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  horse  and  ox  tribes ;  for,  when 
pressed  for  food,  wolves  in  the  north-east  of 
Europe,  reindeer  and  kids  in  Siberia,  ail  eat 
clay.  It  is  probable  that  the  earth  operates  as  a 
mechanical  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  and  abates 
the  sensation  of  hunger,  which  always  attends 
certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  stomach.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  this  instinctive 
longing  for  earth  in  horses,  cows,  and  oxen 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  animals  should 
be  supplied  with  it  when  they  are  stall-fed. 

EARTH-NUT  (Bkhmmr  JUxuoium).  The 
common  earth-nut,  kipper,  or  pig-nut,  for  it  is 
known  by  all  these  names,  is  a  perennial  plant 
growing  in  sandy  or  gravelly  meadows,  pas* 
tures,  orchards,  and  woods ;  flowering  in  May 
or  June.  The  root  is  eatable,  nearly  globular, 
black,  internally  white,  aromatic,  sweet,  and 
mucilaginous,  with  some  acrimony.  The  stem 
is  a  foot  high  or  more,  striated,  with  long,  np 
row,  acute  leaves ;  the  radicle  leaves  arc  twice 
or  thrice  pinnatifid.  The  flowers  are  in  um- 
bels; they  are  pure  white.  The  roots  are 
at  present  searched  for  only  by  hogs,  who  de- 
vour them  with  avidity;  but  as  they  are  little 
inferior  to  chestnuts,  they  might  form  an  ag^e^ 
able  addition  to  winter  desserts,  eaten  either 
raw,  boiled,  or  roasted.  (  WiUichU  Dom.  Enqic) 

EARTH-WORMS  (IwwiZjnVw,  Linn.).  Well- 
known  molluscous  animals,  which  are  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  counory,  at  little  depths  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth.    White,  in  his 
Nat.  Hitt.  of  Selbomt,  speaking  of  their  effects 
on    the  soil  in    promoting  vegetation,  says, 
**  The  most  insignificant  insects  and  reptiles 
are  of  much  more  consequence,  and  have  much 
more  influence  in  the  economy  of  nature,  than 
the  incurious  are  aware  of;  and  are  mighty  in 
their  efiect  from  their  minuteness,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  an  object  of  attention,  and 
from   their  numbers    and   fecundity;   earth- 
worms, though  in  appearance  a  small  and  des- 
picable link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  yet,  iC  lost, 
would  make  a  lamentable  chasm.    For,  to  say 
nothing  of  half  the  birds  and  some  quadru- 
peds which  are  entirely  supported  by  them, 
worms  seem  to  be  equal  promoters  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  would  proceed  but  lamely  wiibout 
them,  by  boring,  perforating,  and  loosening  the 
soil,  and  renidering  it  pervious  to  the  rain  and 
the  fibres  of  plants,  by  drawing  straws  and 
stalks  of  leaves  and  twigs  into  it;  and  most  of 
ail,  by  throwing  up  such  infinite  numbers  of 
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IiiiDps  of  earth,  called  trorm-casts,  which  being 
their  excrement,  is  a  fine  manare  for  grain  and 
grass.     Worms  probably  provide  new  soil  for 
hills  and  slopes,  where  the  rain  washes  the 
earth  away,  and  they  affect  slopes  probably  to 
avoid  being  flooded.    Gardeners  and  farmers 
express  their  detestation  of  worms :  the  former, 
because  they  render  their  walks  unsightly, -and 
make  them  much  work;  and  the  latter,  because, 
as  they  think,  worms  eat  their  green  com.  But 
they  would  find  that  the  earth  without  worms 
vould  soon  become  cold,  hard-bound,  and  void 
of  fermentation,  and  consequently  sterile ;  and 
besides,  in  favour  of  worms  it  should  be  hinted 
that  green  com,  plants,  and  flowers  are  not  so 
much  injared  by  them  as  by  many  species  of 
Cokoftera  (jtcarabM)  and  ISpulct  iUmg4eg»)  in 
their  larvm  or  grub  state,  and  by  unnoticed 
Dijr  riads  of  small  shell-iesa  snails,  called  slags, 
vhieh  silently  and  imperceptibly  make  amaz- 
ing havoc  in  the  field  and  garden.    Worms 
work  most  in  the  spring,  and  are  out  every 
raiid  night  in  the  winter :  they  are  very  pro- 
lific"    (Quart.  Joum.  of  jSgr,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.) 
Worms  are  readily  destroyed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  common  salt,  sown  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  bushels  per  acre ;  or  on  grass 
plats,  by  the  application  of  lime-water,  or  rar 
ther  mUk  of  lime,  which  is  readily  made  by 
stirring  for  ten  minutes  a  pound  of  hot  lime  in 
four  or  Avt  pailsful  of  water.     But,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  they  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed.   Bartb-worms  are  viviparous,  their 
eggs  are  hatched  in  the  body,  and  the  young 
are  expelled  alive.    They  generally  come  out 
of  the  eartii  during  the  ni^t  in  June  to  copulate. 
EASniT  MANURES.   These  are  the  most 
aniversal  of  all  fenilizers.    In  England  they 
are  chiefly  limited  to  three,  viz.  chalk  and  lime, 
clay  or  alumina,  sand  or  silex.    In  the  United 
States,  where  no  chalk  is  found,  its  place  is  well 
supplied  by  lime  and  calcareous  marls,  which 
last,  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Yii^glxAia,  are  used  to  the  greatest  advantage 
bv  larmers.    Then  again  the  green  sand  or 
sdicase  of  potash,  found  in  the  states  men- 
tioned, proves,  in  many  situations,  a  powerful 
mineral  fertilizer.    With  these  may  be  classed 
the  eoal,  or  other  ashes  produced  by  the  com- 
bastioa  of  peat,  turt;  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
staDces,  the  composition  of  which  is  usually 
siflillax'  to  that  of  the  soils  on  which  the  com- 
bustible matter  is  produced.    Ashes  from  chalk 
soils  usually  abound  in  carbonate  of  lime  and 
gvpsojn,  which  is  produced  in  the  chalk  by  the 
gradual   decomposition  of  the    iron  pyrites 
vhieh  most  chalk  contains ;  while  those  from 
claj  lands  as  generally  abound  with  alumina  and 
saad.     Those  which  are  brought  from  the  sea> 
sbofe   almost  always  contain  a  considerable 
quaatity  of  soda,  and  some  common  salt.  There 
are  no  researches  more  likely  to  amply  repay 
the  cultivator  than  the  investigation   of  the 
coiBpositiott  of  his  soils.    All  the  difference 
between  a  fertile  soil  and  the  poorest  cultivated 
land  cooffists  in  the  presence  of  the  indispen- 
sable oonstiments  of  a  soil  in  proportions  that 
2ire  more  or  less  profitable.    The  addition  of 
the  desired  substance,  whether  organic  or  in- 
or]ganic,  constitutes  die  fertilizing  ingredient 
X>avj'    Ions  since  remarked   that  "Fertility 


seems  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  division  and 
mixture  of  the  earthy  materials  and  the  vege- 
table matter.  In  ascertaining  the  composition 
of  fertile  soils,  with  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment, any  particular  ingredient  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  unproductiveness  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to ;  if  possible,  they  should 
be  conipared  with  fertile  soils  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  in  similar  situations,  as 
the  difference  of  composition  may,  in  many 
cases,  indicate  the  most  proper  methods  of  im- 
provement." (Jgrieuitural  ChemiMry,  p.  203.) 
Thus,  either  peat,  or  chalk,  or  clay  is  an  excel- 
lent permanent  addition  to  sandy  soils.  Chalk 
and  sand  improve  the  texture  and  productive- 
ness  of  clays.  To  peat,  the  earths  are  all  more 
or  less  permanent  fertilizers ;  lime  removes  the 
excess  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol); 
chalk  is  equally  efficacious  in  what  the  farmer 
calls  acid  or  sour  soils.  This  class  of  manures 
differs  from  the  organic  and  saline,  in  this 
highly  important  yet  seldom  sufficiently  re- 
membered quality,  that  as  they  are  more  fre- 
quently employed  in  larger  quantities  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  so  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  soil  far  exceeds  in  duration  all 
others. 

EARWIG  (Forfteula  auriadaris,  Linn.).  A 
well-known  insect,  which  is  common  in  damp 
places,  and  of\en  found  in  numbers  under 
stones,  and  beneath  the  bark  of  trees.  They 
do  much  damage  in  gardens,  by  preying  upon 
the  fruit  The  English  common  name,  and 
also  the  French  pien^onilU,  relate  to  a  habit 
absurdly  attributed  to  these  insects,  of  pene- 
trating the  ears.    (Brande*»  Diet,  of  Art.) 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  earwig  sits  upon 
her  eggs  like  a  hen ;  and  when  the  young  are 
hatched,  they  creep  under  the  mother,  like  a 
brood  of  cMckens  under  a  hen.  De  Geer, 
who  has  observed  the  habits  of  this  insect, 
says,  the  parent  will  sit  over  them  for  hours. 
She  usually  carries  them  about  on  her  back, 
until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 
One  of  the  species  of  forficula,  namely,  F. 
rmncry  has  wings,  and  flies  in  groups. 

They  are  very  injurious  to  flowers,  eating 
holes  in  the  blossoms,  and  otherwise  disfigur* 
ing  them,  particularly  the  dahlia:  and  Mouffet 
says  that  *'ox  hoofs,  hog's  hoofs,  or  old  cats 
things  are  used  as  traps  for  them  by  the  Eng- 
lish women,  who  hate  them  exceedingly,  be- 
cause of  clove-gilliflowers  that  they  eat  and 
spoyl.^  It  is  common  with  English  gardeners 
to  hang  up,  among  the  flowers  and  fruit-trees 
subject  to  their  attacks,  pieces  of  hollow  reeds, 
lobster  claws,  and  the  like,  which  offer  en- 
ticing places  of  retreat  for  these  insects  on  the 
approach  of  daylight,  and  by  means  thereof 
great  numbers  of  them  are  obtained  in  the 
morning.  The  little  creeping  animal,  with 
numerous  legs,  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
called  earwig  in  America,  is  ^not  an  insect ; 
but  of  the  true  earwig  we  have  several  spe- 
cies, though  they  are  by  no  means  common, 
and  certainly  never  appear  in  such  numbers 
as  to  prove  seriously  injurious  to  vegetation. 
(Harru'a  Treat,  of  InuctM.) 

EDDER.  A  small  straight  shoot  of  as)^, 
hazle,  oak,  or  any  other  kind  of  flexible  wood, 
ured  for  binding  the  tops  of  hedges. 
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EPT,  NEWT,  or  EVET  (Salamandra).  A 
small  kind  of  lizard,  that  chiefly  lives  in  the 
water.  As  the  newt  is  an  amphibious  animal, 
it  requires  to  ascend  frequently  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  to  take  fresh  air  into  its  lungs. 

EGOS  (Fr.ott/^;  Germ,  a;  Lat.  0170).  The 
ova  of  birds  and  oviparous  animals.  The 
shell  of  the  egg  is  lined  throughout  with  a 
thin  but  tough  membrane,  called  pellicula  on; 
which,  dividing  at  or  near  the  obtuse  end, 
forms  a  small  bag — the  air  folHcuU.  This 
membrane  weighs  about  2*86  grains  in  an  egg 
of  1000  grains  in  weight.  It  contains  what  is 
called  the  albumen  or  white,  and  the  vitellut  or 
yellow.  The  white  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts,  one  of  which  is  a  delicate  membrane 
forming  a  series  of  cells,  which  enclose  the 
other,  or  fluid  part  It  has  the  well-known 
property  of  being  coagulated  by  heat  It  con- 
sists of  12  parts  of  albumen,  2*7  of  mucus,  0-8 
of  salts,  and  85  of  water,  in  a  hundred  paru. 
The  yolk  consists  of  oil,  suspended  in  water 
by  means  of  albumen,  and  held  in  a  membra- 
nous sac — the  yolk-bag,  each  end  of  which  is 
twisted,  to  form  what  is  called  the  dutlazaf  in- 
tended to  preserve  the  yolk  in  such  a  position 
that  the  eicatriculaf  or  rudi mental  embryo,  shall 
always  be  uppermost  The  yolk  consists  of 
28*76  of  yellow  oil  and  crystallizable  fat,  with 
traces  of  sulphur;  17*47  of  albumen,  contain- 
ing phosphorus,  and  63*8  of  water.  The  re- 
lative weights  of  these  parts,  in  an  egg  weigh- 
ing 1000  grains,  are,  106*9  shell  and  membrane, 
604*2  albumen,  and  288*9  yolk.  The  egg  loses 
9  or  3  per  cent  of  its  weight  when  boiled  in 
water.  The  white  is  more  easily  digested  than 
the  yolk ;  and  both  are  more  digestible  in  the 
soA  than  in  the  hard  state.  The  changes 
which  the  hen's  egg  undergoes  during  incubar 
tion  have  been  described  by  Sir  E.  Home  (Phil, 
Trant,  1822,  p.  889),  and  illustrated  by  a  beau- 
tiful series  of  plates,  after  drawings  by  Bauer. 
The  same  volume  also  contains  a  valuable 
paper,  by  Dr.  Prout,  on  this  subject,  but  chiefly 
treating  of  the  chemical  changes  of  the  egg 
during  that  process.  The  egg  does  not  receive 
its  outer  coat,  or  peUicuUf  until  it  arrives  at 
that  part  of  the  oviduct  which  is  called  the 
uterus;  and  not  its  shell  until  it  has  passed 
through  one  half  of  the  uterus.  Eggs  are 
sometimes  expelled  without  shells,  and  are 
called  oon-^ggg.  The  specific  gravity  of  new- 
laid  eggs  at  first  rather  exceeds  that  of  water, 
varying  from  1*08  to  1*09 ;  bat  they  soon  be- 
come lighter,  and  swim  on  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  evaporation  through  the  pores  of 
the  shell.  The  mean  weight  of  a  hen's  egg  is 
about  876  grains. 

Hen's  eggs  are  decidedly  wholesome ;  and, 
when  new  laid,  are  an  agreeable  and  nourish- 
ing food.  Vast  quantities  of  eggs  are  brought 
from  the  country  to  London,  and  other  great 
towns.  It  is  stated  in  the  Quart,  Joum,  ofjigr, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1077,  that,  about  16  years  ago,  the 
number  of  eggs  exported  from  Berwi<5k-upon- 
Tweed  to  London  amounted  to  80,000^  worth 
a  year. 

The  trade  in  eggs  is  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance. It  appears  from  official  statements, 
that  the  eggs  imported  into  England  from 
France  amounted  to  60,000,000  a  year;  and 
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presuming  them  to  cost,  on  an  average,  4^.  per 
dozen,  it  follows  that  the  English  pay  the 
French  above  83,0002.  a  year  for  eggs ;  and 
supposing  that  the  freight,  importer's  and  re- 
tailer's profit,  duty  .(\0d,  per  120),  &c.  raise 
their  price  to  the  consumer  to  lOc/.  per  dozen, 
their  total  cost  will  be  213,000^.  The  number 
of  eggs  imported  into  England  from  various 
parts  of  the  Continent,  for  the  year  ending 
January  6,  1839,  was  83,746,723;  and  the 
gross  amount  of  duty  received  for  the  same 
was  29,1  lU  The  Netherlands  and  the  Chao- 
nel  islands  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  the  eggs 
consumed  in  England.  (M*Culloeh*$  Com.  Diet.) 
See  Fowls. 

A  new  method  of  preserving  eggs,  by  pack- 
ing them  in  salt  with  the  small  end  downwards, 
and  by  which  they  have  been  kept  perfectlj 
good  for  eight  or  nine  months,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, enable  the  inhabitants  of  portions  of 
our  country  where  these  abound  to  make  them 
profitable.  Thousands  of  bushels  may  be  sent 
off  to  the  Atlantic  markets.  Great  quantities 
are  used  in  France ;  and  as  the  duty  on  them 
in  England  is  so  low,  (not  2  cents  per  doses,} 
they  might  bear  exportation.  They  have  been 
gathered  and  sold  at  the  West  Vs  low  as  K' 
cents  per  bushel ;  which,  as  a  bushel  conuio? 
46  dozen,  is  but  2  cents  per  dozen.  {EUnmrtk'i 
Beport,  1843.) 

EGG-PLANT  (Solanum  meUmgena),  This  i« 
a  tender  annual,  a  native  of  Africa.  It  lore< 
a  light  rich  soil,  and  blows  violet  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  which  are  succeeded  by  froii, 
shaped  and  coloured  like  an  egg.  The  plant 
is  propagated  by  seed.  In  French  and  Italiu 
cookery  it  is  used  in  soups,  and  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  love-apple. 

XSvo  varieties  of  this  annual  plant  are  coin- 
monly  met  with  in  the  United  States ;  one  of 
these  bears  a  very  laj^  purple  oval-shaped 
fruit,  which  is.highlv  relisheid  as  a  delicious  and 
rich  tasted  vegetable.    It  is  cooked  by  fryu? 
transverse  sections  or  slices,  and  in  other  fonn% 
and  ways.  In  size  and  shape  the  fruit  resembles 
an  oslnch  egg,  though  it  frequently  attains  a 
size  many  times  larger,  even  to  that  of  a  small 
water-melon.    The  second  variety  i^  white, 
and  the  shape  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  eggs  of  the  domestic  fowl.    To  raise  them 
in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  the  seed 
must  be  sown  in  a  hotrbed  in  March,  and 
transplanted  into  the  open  air  as  soon  as  thent 
is  no  danger  from  frost,  placing  them  about 
two  feet  apart    A  pretty  high  degree  of  heai, 
blended  with  a  good  supply  of  moisture,  are 
required  to  make  the  seeds  germinate   and 
bring  forward  the  young  plants. 

The  insane  egg-plant  (Sokmum  wtj<mttnn>. 
Mad-apple,  or  purple  egg-plant,  called  by  the 
French  jSubergin*  rouge,  is  occasionally  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States  as  a  colinary  ve?^e- 
tabi e.  The  whole  plant  is  coated  with  a  do  w  n  y 
nap.  The  flowers  are  purplish  and  pubescen  t. 
and  the  berries  very  large,  ovoid-oblong,  most)  j 
of  a  dark  purple  colour  when  mature,  ar^ 
sometimes  pale-green.    (Flora  Cerfriea*^ 

EGLANTINE  (Rwarubigimmi ;  Fr€g2iinr»< 
The  old  English  name  of  the  sweetbrier  ro^^ 
The  odour  which  is  so  agreeable,  is  -exhai;^* 
from  reddij>h,  viscid  glands,  which  cover   xsr 
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under  surface  of  the  leaflets.    This  odour  en- 1 
ables  it  to  be  readily  recognised  from  all  our  j 
other  wild  roses,  except  the  small-flowered 
sweetbrier  {Rom  fmcranthd),  which  some  be- 
lierc  t&  be  only  a  variety  of  R,  rubigiiwMa.  The 
term  eglantine  is  improperly  applied  by  Milton 
to  the  honeysuckle. 
ELATERS.   See  Bxstu,  SpRnre-BisTU. 
ELBOWa    A  term  applied  to  the  shoulder- 
points  of  cattle. 

ELDER  (Samhueut  wigra).  It  appears  (says 
Phillips)  that  we  have  taken  the  word  elder 
from  hMtTy  the  Dutch  name  of  this  tree.  The 
coounon  elder  tree  is  a  native  of  England,  and 
is  foond  also  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  it 
vill  grow  on  any  soil,  and  in  situations  where 
few  other  trees  would  thrive.  The  stem  is 
much  and  oppositely  branched ;  the  branches 
being  covered  with  a  smooth,  gray  bark,  and 
hamg  a  large  spongy  pith ;  the  leaves  con- 
sist of  two  pair  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one. 
The  flowers  are  in  eynus ;  the  berries  globular, 
uieep  purple.  It  may  be  observed,  that  our  un- 
certain summer  is  established  by  the  time  the 
elder  is  in  full  flower,  and  entirely  passed 
when  its  bmies  are  ripe.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  prows  fatal  to  the  various  insects 
.  which  thrive  on  blighted  or  delicate  plants,  nor 
do  many  of  this  tribe,  in  the  caterpillar  state, 
feed  upon  them.  Cattle  scarcely  touch  them, 
and  the  mole  is  driven  away  by  their  scent ; 
but  sheep  eat  die  leaves  greedily,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  a  cure  for  the  rot  The  ReV.  Mr.  Farqu- 
harson,  in  an  able  paper  in  the  Trans.  High,  8oc. 
voL  iv.  p.  336,  advocates  the  cultivation  of  the 
elder  for  hedges,  from  its  rapidity  of  growth, 
hardihood,  and  cheapness.  The  only  objection 
appears  to  be,  that  it  does  not  thicken  and 
close  up  its  branches,  so  as  to  form  an  imper- 
vious fence,  like  the  white  thorn.  M.  Wehrle 
of  Vienna  has  found,  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, that  the  berries  of  the  elder  tree  produce 
a  mnch  greater  quantity  of  spirit  than  Che  best 
wheat.  The  spirit  is  obtained  by  pressing  the 
berries,  the  juice  of  which  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  must  of  the  grape,  and  after- 
wards distilled.  If  the  results  obtained  by  M. 
Wehrle  are  confirmed,  it  will  be  an  additional 
motive  for  cultivating  a  plant  which  possesses 
many  other  useful  qualities.  (Quart.  Joitnu  jigr, 
voL  iiL  p.  183.)  An  odorous  water  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  the  flowers ;  it  is  used  as  a 
perfume.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  berries 
is  laxative  and  diuretic ;  and,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, forms  a  cooling  beverage  in  fevers.  The 
inner  bark  is  purgative  and  emetic. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Farmer 

says  that  the  expressed  juice  of  elder  leaves 

will  kill  skippers  in  cheese,  bacon,  Ac.;  and 

strong  decoctions  of  the  leaves  or  roots  are 

'atal  fio  insects,  which  depredate  on  plants  in 

^rdens  and  fields.   Dr.  Willich  observes,  that 

the  leaves  of  the  elder  are  eaten  by  sheep,  to 

which  tii€y  are  of  great  service  when  diseased 

with  the  rot ;  for  if  placed  in  a  situation  where 

they  can  easily  reach  the    bark  and  young 

shoots,  they  will  speedily  cure  themselves.   Dr. 

Elliott  observes  in  his  Essay  on  Field  Husbandry ^ 

that  elder  bushes  are  stubborn  and  hard  to  sub- 

cf  oe,  yet  I  know  by  experience,  that  mowing 

cliein  five  times  a  year  will  kill  them.    {N,  E. 


Farmer,)  Some  persons  have  found  a  very 
effectual  plan  for  destroying  elders  by  taking  a 
pole  or  staff  and  beating  them  down  whilst  in 
full  blossom. 

The  sjJecies  of  elder  most  common  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  called  by  botanists,  Sambucus  Cana- 
densis. It  is  often  a  great  nuisance  along  fence 
rows  and  hedges,  where  its  straight  stems  at- 
tain a  height  of  5,  8,  or  10  feet,  being  filled 
with  a  large  pith.  The  flowers  bloom  in  July 
and  August,  the  peduncles  spreading  out  so  as 
to  display  the  blossoms  somewhat  like  an  um- 
brella. The  berries  are  very  abundant,  small, 
juicy,  and  dark  purple,  or  nearly  black  when 
fully  ripe.  The  long  roots  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  very  much  disposed  to  spread  from 
lateral  joints.  The  inner  bark  is  a  popular 
ingredient  in  making  ointments  for  sores.  An 
infusion  of  the  bruised  leaves  is  often  used  to 
expel  insects  from  young  cucumber  and  other 
vines.  The  ripe  herriesj  according  to  M.  Coz- 
zens,  afford  a  delicate  re-agent,  or  chemical 
test,  for  detecting  acids  and  alkalies.  There  is 
one  other  species  in  the  United  States,  called 
Sambucus  pubensy  which  is  found  on  the  moun- 
tains in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  this  the  flowers  do  not  spread  out  like 
those  of  the  common  elder  of  the  Middle  Stales, 
but  are  crowded"  together  so  as  to  form  dense 
ovoid  heads  or  panicle^.  The  berries  are  a 
scarlet  red. 

ELDER,  BOX.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  name  of  box  elder  is  popularly  ap- 
plied to  the  ash-leaved  maple  (Acer  negundo)* 
See  Maple.    

ELDER,  THE  WATER  (Vibwmum  opulus). 
Commonly  called  Snow-balL  See  Gusldxr  Rose. 

ELECAMPANE  (Inula  Helenium).  Called 
by  the  French  Jwnde.  This  is  a  plant  with  a 
perennial  root  and  annual  stem,  which  has 
been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  where, 
in  the  old  settled  parts,  it  is  frequent  about 
houses,  road-sides,  &C.,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  The  stem  or  stalk  is  downy,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  to  6  feet,  branching 
near  the  top.  The  leaves  are  long  and  large, 
with  much  down  on  the  under  surface.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  golden  yellow.  The 
roots,  which  constitute  the  medicinal  part  of  the 
plant,  should  be  dug  up  in  autumn  and  in  the 
second  year  of  their  growth,  as  when  older  they 
are  apt  to  be  stringy  and  woody.  The  dried  root 
has  a"*  very  peculiar  and  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  slightly  camphorous.  The  taste  at  first 
is  glutinous  and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
rancid  soap ;  upon  chewing,  it  becomes  warm, 
aromatic,  and  bitter.  A  peculiar  principle, 
resembling  starch,  has  been  discovered  in 
elecampane,  by  that  distinguished  German 
chemist.  Rose,  of  Berlin,  who  named  it  alantin; 
but  the  term  invlin  is  most  generally  adopted. 
It  has  been  found  in  the  roots  of  several  other 
plants.  In  its  medical  properties  elecampane 
IS  tonic  and  gently  stimulant,  dtc.  By  the  an- 
cients it  was  much  employed,  especially  in 
complaints  peculiar  to  females.  In  the  United 
States,  its  use  is  mostly  confined  to  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  It  has  also  been  extolled  for  its 
virtues  when  applied  externally  for  the  cure 
of  itch,  tetter,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 

ELECTRICrry.     The  application  of  this 
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science  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  has 
hitherto  not  been  very  practically  useful.  Its 
operations — the  very  nature  of  electricity — are 
as  yet  much  too  little  understood  for  the  culti- 
vator to  derive  instruction  from  its  study. 
"Electrical  changes,"  said  Davy  {Elenunta  of 
jSgr.  Chem.  p.  41),  "are  constantly  taking  place 
in  nature  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
atmosphere:  but  as  yet  the  effects  of  this 
power  in  vegetation  have  not  been  correctly 
estimated.  It  has  been  shown,  by  experiments 
made  by  means  of  the  voltaic  battery  (the  in- 
strument in  which  electricity  is  evolved  by  the 
mutual  action  of  zinc,  copper,  and  water),  that 
compound  bodies  in  general  are  capable  of 
being  decomposed  by  electrical  powers ;  and  it 
is  probable,  that  the  various  electrical  pheno- 
mena occurring  in  our  system  must  influence 
both  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the  growth 
of  plants.  I  found  that  com  sprouted  much 
more  rapidly  in  water  positively  electrified  by 
ther  voltaic  instrument,  ^han  in  water  nega- 
tively electrified ;  and  experiments  made  upon 
the  atmosphere  show  that  clouds  are  usually 
negative ;  and  as  when  a  cloud  is  in  one  state 
of  electricity,  the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath 
is  brought  into  the  opposite  state,  it  is  probable 
that,  in  common  cases,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  positive.  Different  opinions  are  entertained 
amongst  scientific  men  respecting  the  nature 
of  electricity:  by  some,  the  phenomena  are 
conceived  th  depend  upon  a  single  subtile  fluid, 
in  excess  in  the  bodies  said  to  be  positively 
electrified,  in  deficiency  in  the  bodies  said  to 
he  negatively  electrified ;  a  second  class  sup-i 
pose  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  two  different 
fluids,  called  by  them  vitreous  and  minout;  and 
a  third  set  regard  them  as  affections,  or  mo- 
tions of  matter,  and  merely  an  exhibition  of 
attractive  powers,  similar  to  diose  which  pro- 
duce chemical  combination  and  decomposition, 
but  usually  exerting  their  action  on  masses." 

ELEVATION,  ATMOSPHERIC.  The 
height  of  land  above  the  sea  or  common  level, 
exerts  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  growth 
of  plants.  One  of  the  main  causes  operating  un- 
der such  circumstances  to  diminish  the  size  of 
plants,  Professor  Dobereiner  believes  to  be  the 
diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure/  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  order  to  prove  this 
.  by  placing  seeds  of  barley  in  vessels,  contain- 
ing soil,  water,  and  air,  under  different  degreed 
of  atmospheric  pressure;  and  the  result  has 
been,  that,  where  the  pressure  was  greatest, 
the  vigour  of  the  plants  was  also  greatest.  See 
Altitudx. 

ELM  (I72miM).  A  gentks  of  forest  trees, 
common  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties.  The  characters  of  the  genus 
are^fotDert,  bisexual;  calyx,  bell-shaped,  four 
to  five  toothed,  coloured  persistent;  itamens, 
three  to  six ;  ttigmaif  two ,  fruit,  sub-globular, 
with  a  broad  membranous  margin.  Sir  James 
E.  Smith  (Eng,  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  19),  describes 
five  species  of  native  elm : — viz.  1.  The  rom- 
mon  tmall-leaved  elm  (27.  eampeslrU),  which  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  England. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  tough,  particularly  dura- 
ble in  wet  situBJtions,  and  is  greatly  preferred 
in  Norfolk  (where  it  is  the  m«st  common  spe- 
cies) to  any  other,  and  sells  for  nearly  double 
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the  price,  serving  more  especiaUy  for  the 
naves  of  wheels.  In  other  parts  of  England, 
and  particularly  about  London,  the  wood  of  the 
common  elm  is  used  for  coffins.  8.  The  com- 
mon cork-barked  elm  {U.  suberoed),  which  is 
taller  and  more  spreading  than  the  foregoing. 
The  bark  when  a  year  old  is  covered  with  very 
fine  dense  cork  in  deep  fissures ;  whence  the 
name.  It  is  far  inferior  to  the  former  in  value. 
There  are  various  cultivated  varieties  raised 
from  seed.  8.  The  Dutch  cork-barked  elm  {U, 
major);  a  doubtful  native.  The  branches 
spread  widely  in  a  drooping  manner,  and  ibe 
bark  is  rugged,  much  more  corky  than  even 
the  foregoing.  Miller  says  this  elm  was 
brought  from  Holland  in  King  William's  reign, 
and  being  recommended  for  its  quick  growth, 
was  a  fashionable  tree  for  hedges  in  gardens, 
but  ailerwards  fell  into  disuse.  He  adds,  that 
"  Uie  wood  is  good  for  nothing,  so  its  use  is 
almost  banished  in  this  country."  4.  The 
broad4eaved  Scotch  elm,  or  ujych  hazel  {U.  mom- 
tana).  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Hertfordshire 
elm,  being  very  frequent  and  luxuriant  in  thai 
county.  The  large  hop-like  fruit  is  abundaot, 
and  very  conspicuous  in  May  or  June ;  and 
the  seeds  appear  to  be  usually  perfected.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  general  species  of  elm 
throughout  Europe.  It  is  a  large  spreading 
tree,  of  quicker  growth  than  the  common 
small-leaved  elm,  and  the  wood  is  consequently 
far  inferior  in  hardness  and  compactness,  and 
more  liable  to  split  The  branches  are  in 
some  individuals  quite  pendulous,  like  the 
weeping  willow.  The  bark  is  smooth,  and 
downy  in  a  young  state.  6.  The  tmootk-Uated, 
or  wych  elm  (27.  glabra).  A  tall,  elegant  tree, 
with  spreading,  rather  drooping,  smooth,  black- 
ish branches,  and  smaller  leaves  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  except  the  first 

The  elm  (says  Brande)  is  valued  for  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  growth,  its  hardness,  and  its  capa- 
bility of  thriving  in  poor  soil  unfit  for  tillage. 
Tredgold  (Princ^,  of  Carp»),  however,  says  die 
elm  is  of  slow  growth.    The  elms  of  England 
are  scarcely  less  remarked  for  their  age,  bulk, 
and  beauty  than  the  British  oaks.    Tlie  colour 
of  the  heart-wood  of  elm  is  generally  darker 
than  that  of  oak,  and  of  a  redder  brown.    The 
sap  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  white, 
with  pores  inclined  to  red.    It  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  is  in  general  porous  and  cross-grained — 
sometimes  coarse-grained,  and  has  no  large 
septa.    It  twists  and  warps  much  in  drying, 
and  also  shrinks  considerably  both  in  length 
and  breadth.    It  is  difficult  to  work,  bat  not 
liable  to  split,  and  bears  the  driving  of  bolts 
and  nails  better  than  any  other  timber.    M'^hat 
is  known  in  Europe  as  the  twisted  elm  (^Ormt 
tortiUard),  is  not  a  distinct  species  but  only  a 
variety  of  the  European  elm.     The  t^risted 
form  of  the  fibres  is  secured  by.  culture,  the 
young  stalks  being  properly  graAed  and  plant- 
ed  separately  from  the  parent  tree.    In  Scot- 
land, chairs  and  other  articles  of  hoasehold 
furniture  are  frequently  made  of  elm  'wood; 
but  in  England,  where  the  wood  is  inferior 
besides  the  purposes  already  specified,   it    is 
chiefly  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  casks 
mill-wheels,  pumps,  water-pipes,  axletrees.  Set 
It  is  appropriated  to  these  purposes  beca«is«  o: 
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iis  great  darabilily  in  water,  which  also  ocea- 
sioas  its  extensive  use  as  piles  and  planking 
for  wet  foundations.  A  second-rate  charcoal 
is  made  from  this  wood ;  and  rails  and  gates 
of  elm,  thin  sawed,  Evelyn  tells  us  in  his  Sylva, 
are  not  so  apt  to  rive  as  oak.  Elm  is  said  to 
bear  transplanting  better  than  any  other  large 
iree.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  layers,  or 
rockers,  and  by  gr&ing  and  budding.  Suck- 
ers, however,  generally  disfigure  those  trees 
raised  from  layers  or  suckers.  As  the  value 
of  this  timber  consists  more  in  the  length  and 
bulk  of  the  shall  than  in  the  irregular  growth 
of  its  branches,  it  is  the  business  of  the  planter 
to  train  them  up  tall  and  straight,  and  not  to 
suffer  them  to  branch  till  within  a  few  feet  of 
(he  top.  The  leaves  of  the  elm  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  'the  inner 
bark  of  the  elm  is  nearly  as  valuable  a  medi- 
cioal  agent  as  the  much-vaunted  sarsaparilla. 
The  decoction  of  it  forms  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  minute  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
some  obstinate  skin  diseases ;  and  in  combi- 
nation with  vinegar  or  muriatic  acid,  it  is  a 
useful  gargle  in  inflamed  throats. 

Several  species  of  the  Ulmus  Tamily  are 
found  in  the  United  States.  Among  these  the 
white  or  weeping  elm  {Ultnut  AmtrieanaS,  is 
met  with  over  a  very  extensive  tract  or  the 
continenL  Michaux  says  that  his  father  no- 
ticed it  as  high  north  as  latitude  48^  20',  near 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Mistassin  into  Lake 
8l  John,  and  that  he  had  himself  observed  it 
from  NoVa  Scotia  to  the  extremity  of  Georgia, 
a  distance  of  at  least  1200  miles.  It  abounds 
in  all  the  Western  states.  The  district  of  coun- 
try in  which  it  seems  to  flourish  best  is  com- 
prised between  the  42d  and  46th  degrees  of 
latitude,  in  Western  New  York,  the  Eastern 
States,  and  adjoining  British  provinces.  It  de- 
lights in  low  and  humid  soils,  and  is  frequently 
met  with  on  the  borders  of  swamps  and  fertile 
bottoms,  associated  with  the  white  maple  and 
button  wood.  On  the  banks  of  rivers  its  base 
is  frequently  overflowed  by  freshets,  and  its 
diameter  often  increases  to  four  feet  But  it 
is  where  the  primitive  forests,  in  which  it 
has  been  once  insulated,  have  been  cleared 
away,  that  the  American  elm  when  left  appears 
in  its  greatest  majesty,  towering  to  the  height 
of  80  or  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  4  or  5  feet  in 
diameter,  regularly  shaped,  naked,  and  insen- 
sibly diminishing  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet, 
where  it  divides  into  two  or  three  primary 
limbs.  These  limbs  do  not  part  so  suddenly 
as  those  of  most  other  trees,  but  approach  and 
cross  each  other,  interlacing  and  bending  their 
flexible  branches  so  as  to  form  regular  arches 
of  the  Gothic  character,  floating  lightly  in  the 
air.  Michaux  mentions  a  singularity  in  this 
tree  he  had  found  in  no  other,  namely,  that 
two  small  limbs,  4  or  5  feet  long,  grow  in  a 
rerersed  position  near  the  first  fork,  and  de- 
scend along  the  trunk. 

The  American  white  elm  diflers  essentially 
frooft  the  red  elm  and  the  European  elm  in  its 
lowers  and  seeds.  The  flowers  appear  before 
the  leaves,  and  are  very  small  and  of  a  purple 
coloar.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  a  flat, 
oFal*  fringed  capsule,  being  mature  from  the 
E5ila  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June. 
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The  buttonwood  astonishes  the  eye  by  the 
size  of  its  trunk  and  the  amplitude  of  its  head ; 
but  the  white  elm  has  a  more  majestic  appear- 
ance, owing  to  its  greater  height,  and  the  dis- 
position of  its  principal  limbs.  When  grow- 
ing alone,  the  limbs  generally  branch  ofi"  at  8, 
10,  or  12  feet  from  the  gfound. 

"The  trunk  of  this  elm  is  covered  with  a 
white,  tender  bark,  very  deeply  furrowed.  The 
wood,  like  that  of  the  common  European  elm, 
is  of  a  dark  brown,  and,  cut  transversely  or 
obliquely  to  the  longitudinal  fibres,  it  exhibits 
the  same  numerous  and  fine  undulations ;  but 
it  splits  more  easily,  and  has  less  compactness, 
hanlness,  and  strength.  This  opinion  was  giv^n 
me  by  several  English  wheel-wrights  establish- 
ed in  the  United  States,  and  I  have  since  proved 
its  correctness  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  spe- 
cies. The  white  elm  is  used,  however,  at  New 
York  and  farther  north,  for  the  naves  of  coach- 
wheels,  because  it  is  ditliculi  to  procure  the 
black  gum,  which  at  Philadelphia  is  preferred 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  admitted  into  the 
construction  of  houses  or  of  vessels,  except 
occasionally  in  the  district  of  Maine  fur  keels, 
for  which  it  is  adapted  only  by  its  size.  Ir« 
bark  is  said  to  be  easily  detached  during  eight 
months  of  the  year ;  soaked  in  water  and  sup- 
pled by  pounding,  it  is  used  in  the  Northern 
States  for  the  bottoms  of  common  chairs. 

'*Such  are  the  few  and  unimportant  uses  of 
the  white  elm  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  European  elm,  which  is  a  tree  of 
very  extensive  utility,  and  it  deserves  attention 
in  the  old  world  only  as  the  most  magnificent 
vegetable  of  the  temperate  zone."   (Miciiatu:.) 

The  Red  or  Tatony  elm  (Ulmut  rubra),  called 
also  the  slippery  elnu — "Except  the  maritime 
districts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geui^gia,  ^is  spe- 
cies of  elm  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada.  It  bears  the  names  of 
red  elm,  slippery  elm,  and  moose  elm,  of  which 
the  first  is  the  most  common ;  the  French  of 
Canada  and  Upper  Louisiana  call  it  Omu  gra$, 

"The  red  elm,  though  not  rare,  is  less  com- 
mon than  the  oaks,  the  maples,  the  sweet  gum, 
and  the  sassafras;  it  is  also  less  multiplied 
than  the^white  elm,  and  the  two  species  are 
rarely  found  together,«s  the  red  elm  requires 
a  substantial  soil,  free  from  moisture,  and  even 
delights  in  elevated  and  open  situations,  such 
as  the  steep  banks  of  rivers,  particularly  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Susquehanna.  In  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  it  is  more  multiplied 
than  east'  of  the  mountains,  and  with  the 
hickories,  the  wild  cherry  tree,  the  red  mul- 
berry, the  sweet '  locust,  the  coflee  tree,  and 
some  other  species,  it  constitutes  the  growth 
upon  the  richest  lands  of  an  uneven  surface. 

"This  tree  is  60  or  60  feet  high,  and  15  or 
20  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  winter  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  white  elm  by  its  buds,  which 
are  larger  and  rounder,  and  which,  a  fortnight 
before  their  developement,  are  covered  with  a 
russet  down. 

"The  flowers  are  aggregated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  young  shoots.  The  scales  which 
surround  the  bunches  of  flowers  are  downy  like 
the  buds.  The  flowers  and  «eeds  difier  from 
those  of  the  preceding  species;  the  calyx  is 
downy  and  sessile,  ajtid  the  stamina  are  short 
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and  of  a  pUle  rose  colour;  the  seeds  are  larger, 
destitute  of  fringe,  round,  and  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  European  elm ;  they  are  ripe  to- 
wards the  end  of  May.  The  leaves  are  oval- 
acuminate,  doubly  denticulated,  and  larger, 
thicker,  and  rougher  than  those  of  the  white 
elm. 

"The  bark  upon  the  trunk  is  brown;  the 
heart  is  coarser-grained  and  less  compact  than 
that  of  the  white  elm,  and  of  a  dull  red  tinge. 
I  have  remarked  that  the  wood, even  iu  branches 
of  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  consists 
principally  of  perfect  wood.  This  species  is 
stronger,  more  durable  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  the  white 
elm ;  hence  in  the  Western  States  it  is  em- 
ployed with  greater  advantage  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  and  sometimes  of  boats  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  the  best  wood  of  the 
United  Stales  for  blocks,  and  its  scarceness  in 
the  Atlantic  States  is  the  only  cause  of  its 
limited  consumption  in  the  ports.  It  makes 
excellent  rails,  which  are  of  long  duration,  and 
are  formed  with  little  labour,  as  the  trunk  di- 
vides itself  easily  and  regularly;  this  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  that  it  is  never  employed  for 
the  naves  of  wheels. 

"The  red  elm  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  a 
species  or  a  variety  in  Europe  known  by  the 
name  of  Dutch  elm.  The  leaves  and  the  bark 
of  the  branches,  macerated  in  water,  jrield,  like 
those  of  the  Dutch  elm,  a  thick  and  abundant 
mucilage,  which  is  used  for  a  refreshing  drink 
in  colds,  and  for  emollient  plasters  in  place  of 
the  marsh-mallow  root,  whioh  does  not  grow 
in  the  United  States. 

"Though  the  red  elm  is  superior  to  the 
white  elm,  it  is  not  equal  to  our  Etyropean 
species,  and  its  culture  cannot  be  generally 
recommended. 

**  Observation.  In  the  district  of  Maine  and 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain  I  have  found 
another  elm,  which  I  judged  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  Its  leaves  were  oval-acuminate,  rough, 
and  deeply  toothed,  but  I  have  not  seen  its 
flowers  or  its  seeds.  The  length  of  its  young 
shoots  announced  a  vigorous  vegetation.  It 
is  confounded  in  use  with  the  white  elm,  to 
which  it  is  perhaps  superior ;  it  is  found  in  the 
nurseries  oi  France,  and  probably  it  came  ori- 
ginally from  Canada."  (Aichatir,) 

The  red  elm  of  the  United  States  bears  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Dutch  elm,  both  in 
foliage  and  fruit,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
tell  them  apart  The  species  of  elm  known  in 
the  South  by  the  Indian  name  of  Wahoo,  is  the 
Ulmus  aUUa  of  Michaux.  It  is  a  stranger  to 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  to  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Alleghanies;  being 
found  almost  exclusively  in  the  lower  part  of 
Virginia,  in  the  maritime  districts  of  the  South- 
ern States,  in  West  Tennessee,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Kentucky.  It  prefers  die  banks  of 
rivers  and  great  swamps,  and  attains  a  middle 
size,  commonly  not  rising  higher  than  30  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  9  or  10  inches.  The  branches 
of  the  wahoo  are  furnished  throjighout  their 
whole  length,  on  two  opposite  sides,  with  a 
fungous  appendage  or  ridge,  two  or  three  lines 
wide,  from  which  the  specific  name,  alata^ 
winged,  is  derived.  The  wood  is  fine-grained, 
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more  compact,  heavier  and  stronger  than  that 
of  the  American  while  elm.  The  heart  is  of  a 
dull  red,  approaching  to  chocolate-colour,  and 
always  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  sap.  In 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  it  is 
employed  for  coach-wheels,  and  is  even  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose  to  the  black  gam,  as 
being  more  hard  and  tough. 

Another  American  species  of  elm  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  who  calls  it  the 
Opaque-leaved  elm.  He  found  it  in  Arkansas, 
on  die  plains  of  the  Red  river,  1100  miles 
above  its  mouth,  where  it  forms  a  majestic 
forest  tree.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  small- 
ness  and  thickness  of  its  oblique  and  usually 
blunt  leaves,  which,  with  their  short  stalks,  are 
only  about  an  inch  in  length  by  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  very  numerous.  The  taste  of  the 
plant  is  astringent,  and  it  is  not  mucilaginous. 

Mr.  Nuttall  considers  this  remarkable  tree 
to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Chinese  elm  {Clmmt 
Chinensis).  Of  the  uses  and  quality  of  its  wcxid 
he  does  not  speak.  The  density  of  shade  pro- 
duced by  it,  so  crowded  with  rigid  leaves,  and 
the  peculigirity  of  its  appearance,  he  says,  en- 
title it  to  a  place  in  the  nurseries  of  the  curi- 
ous, as  he  thinks  it  quite  hardy  enough  for  all 
temperate  climates.  To  this  species,  he  re- 
marks, Virgil's  epithet, 

**F»cand8  f^ondibiu  alni," 

might  be  more  justlyapplied  than  to  any  other. 
{Nuttairt  Siq>.  to  Michaux.) 

An  American  species  called  Thomas's  elm 
(Vlmut  rocemof a),  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
founded with  other  elms,  is,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Torrey,  abundant  in  the  western  pan  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  probably  of  the 
Western  States  generally.  Mr.  Thomas,  its 
discoverer,  found  it  in  Cayuga  county.  New 
York,  and  the  adjacent  country.  G.  B.  Emer- 
son, Esq.,  says  that  specimens  have  also  been 
obtained  from  Vermont,  collected  by  Dr.  Rob- 
bins,  so  that  it  is  probably  both  a  northern  and 
western  species. 

The  lowermost  stout  branches,  according  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  produce  corky  excrescences  like 
the  Wahoo  elm.  For  a  further  description, 
see  Baton* t  North  Amtr.  Botany ;  Silltfnan*s  Jtmr- 
nal,  vol.  xix.  p.  170,  with  a  plate ;  NuttaWs  Svj^ 
plement,  p.  37. 

ELYMUS.    The  lyme  grass.    A  genns   of 
large,  rigid,  or  coarse  grasses,  mostly  peren- 
nial,   growing    frequently  on    the    sea-caasi. 
Smith  (Eng.  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  177),  describes 
three  native  species: — 1.  Upright  sea    l5;me 
grass  (JS.  arenariut).    2.  Pendulous  sea  1  jme 
grass  (JB.  geniculatus).    3.  Wood  lyme   grass 
XE.  Europaus).    The  last  is  found  in  ^Broods, 
thickets,  and  hedges,  on  a  chalky  soil ;  herb- 
age of  a  grassy  green ;  stem  erect,  two   fee: 
high,  and  striated.    As  Sinclair  has  treated 
copiously  of  the  proportional  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent  native  and  foreign  species  of  Elj^mug^  I 
shall  follow  his  classification. 

ElymuM  aremiriut  (Qertn.  Sand'-haargms^  p^ 
7,  o).  Upright  sea  lyme  grass,  starr,  or  beni 
named  from  its  upright,  close  spike.  Its  sl^j^ 
is  not  winged,  and  the  leaves  are  spinoL? 
pointed.  The  calyx  is  lanceolate,  the  len<^ 
of  the  spikelels.   The  nutritive  matter  au3bi£ 
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by  this  lyme  grass  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  which  it  con- 
taios,  amounting  to  more  than  one-third  of  its 
weight;  this  grass  may,  therefore,  be  consider- 
ed as  the  sugar-cane  of  Britain.  The  saccha- 
rine matter  must  render  the  hay  made  from 
this  grass  very  nutritious,  particularly  when 
cat  into  chaff,  and  mixed  with  com  or  common 
hay.  Its  natural  soil  (if  soil  it  can  be  called) 
is  the  sands  of  the  sea-coast  This  grass,  when 
combined  with  the  jSrundc  arenariay  seems  ad- 
mirably adapted  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
fonning  a  barrier  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea.  The  culms  are  very  deficient,  both  on  its 
sataral  soil  and  when  cultivated.  A  greater 
proportion  of  saecharine  matter  is  afibi^ed  by 
the  culms  of  this  grass  than  by  the  leaves.  It 
flowers  about  the  third  week  in  July. 

£/ymitf  gemadahu.    Knee-jointed  orpendu- 
lous  lyme  grass.    The  stem  is  winged,  and  the 
spikes  bent  directly  downwards.    At  the  time 
of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a  sandy  loam  is 
20,418  lbs.  per  acre.    The  foliage  is  tough  and 
coarse,  and  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  it 
affords  is  not  considerable.    The  Elymut  are» 
nanus  is  nearly  allied  to  this  species  in  its 
general  habit ;  but  diflfers  specifically  in  the 
spikelets  being  pubescent,  more  compact,  and 
the  spike  perfectly  upright.    The  leaves  are 
broader,  the  enlms  taller  and  stronger,  and  the 
root  is  more  powerfully  creeping.    This  spe- 
cies is  greatly  superior  to  the  above  in  produce 
and  nutritive  properties,  but  neither  appear  to 
have  merits  sufficient  to  recommend  it  for  cul- 
tivation ;  lor  even  though  both  were  early  in 
the  produce  of  fine  foliage,  and  grew  rapidly 
after  being  cut,  their  strong  creeping  roots, 
which  exhaust  the  soil  very  much,  would  pre- 
clude their  introduction  on  the  farm.     This 
species  flowers  in  the  second  week  in  July, 
and  the  seed  is  perfected  in  about  three  weeks. 
Eiymuf  kytirix.    Rough  lyme  grass.    At  the 
time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a  rich,  sili- 
cious,  sandy  loam  was  27,225  lbs.,  of  which 
half  the  weight  is  lost  in  drying.  The  nutritive 
matter  afiTorded  by  the  produce  of  an  acre  is 
only  1063  lbs.    The  harsh,  broad,  thin,  light- 
green  leaves  of  this  species,  and  of  those  of  the 
E.  Mtriatwis  and  E,  ttbiriaUf  indicate  that  they 
are  natarally  inhabitants  of  woods,  or  wet, 
shady  places.    Grasses  of  this  description  are 
generally  (indeed  in  every  instance  that  has 
come  under  my  observation)  deficient  in  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  contain  an  excess  of  bitter 
extractive.     Cattle    appear  to  dislike   these 
grasses.      Oxen  eat  die  Philadelphian  lyme 
grass  when  it  is  oflfered  to  them,  but  they  re- 
fuse the    striated,  Siberian,  and  rough  lyme 
grasses.     From  the  above  details,  there  is  no 
aathority  for  recommending  the  rough  lyme 
eT2sa  to    the  notice  of  the  agriculturist     It 
flowers  in  the  second  week  in  July,  and  ripens 
the  seed  is  about  a  month. 

El^mum  PhOadtfyhkuM.  Philadelphian  lyme 
gra^s.  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  green  pro- 
doee  per  acre  from  a  clayey  loam  and  reten- 
tive sabsoil  is  30,628  lbs.,  dry  produce  15,314 
Ihs^  natritive  matter,  2088  lbs. ;  so  that  it  is  a 
very  productive  grass,  and  contains  a  consi- 
derable qaantity  of  nutritive  matter.  With  re- 
spect to  foliage,  it  is  rather  early  in  the  spring. 


From  the  large  size  it  attains,  the  produce  is 
rank  and  proportionably  coarse,  and  is  unfit 
for  pasture.  It  appears  that  for  soiling,  or  hay 
to  be  used  in  the  form  of  chaff,  this  and  some 
other  of  the  gigantic  grasses  would  be  profitp 
able  plants  on  soils  unfit  for  the  production  of 
the  superior  pasture  grasses,  or  of  corn.  A 
comparison  of  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
contained  in  hay  of  the  best  quality  with  that 
made  from  this  grass,  will  show  nearly  their 
comparative  value.  One  pound  of  hay  com- 
posed of  the  best  natural  grasses  contains  of 
nutritive  matter  57  drs.;  one  pound  of  hay  of 
the  £.  Philadelpkiau  34  drs.  With  regard  to 
nutritive  powers,  therefore,  five  tons  of  the  hay 
of  this  grass  are  scarcely  equal  to  three  tons 
of  that  of  the  superior  grasses.  But  the  soil 
that  will  produce  this  grass  and  others  of  the 
same  class  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  per  acre, 
would  not  produce  one-fiflh  the  quantity  of  the 
superior  grasses ;  consequently  the  adoption  of 
the  tall  fescue  and  Philadelphian  lyme  grasses 
on  soils  of  this  description  for  the  uses  now 
described,  might  be  found  a  profitable  measure. 
This  grass  flowers  in  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  July,  and  successively  till  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. The  seed  ripens  in  about  three  weeks 
after  the  time  of  flowering. 

Elymut  Sibericut,  Siberian  lyme  grass.  At 
the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  per  acre 
from  a  rich  sandy  soil  is  16,335  lbs.,  dry  pro- 
dace  5,717  lbs.,  nutritive  matter  574  lbs.  The 
produce  of  this  grass  is  very  coarse,  and  the 
weight  of  the  crop,  therefore,  though  consider- 
able,  is  comparatively  of  no  value.  It  is  a 
native  of  Siberia,  and  withstands  the  eflfects  of 
the  severest  continued  frost,  but  not  sudden 
changes  from  frost  to  fine  weather.  It  requires 
to  be  sown  every  year,  and  treated  as  an  an« 
nual.  It  comes  into  flower  the  second  season, 
about  the  second  or  third  week  in  June,  and 
continues  to  emit  flowering  culms  till  autumn. 
A  light,  rich,  sillcious  soil  appears  to  be  best 
adapted  to  its  growth. 

Ehftnus  8triaiu9.  Striated  lyme  grass.  At  the 
time  of  flowering,  the  green  produce  per  acre 
of  this  grass  from  a  clayey  loam  is  20,418  lbs., 
dry  produce  8,933  lbs.,  nutritive  matter  1276 
lbs.  From  these  details,  therefore,  this  species 
is  inferior  in  nutritive  powers  to  the  Philadel« 

fihian  lyme  grass  in  the  proportion  of  17  to  16. 
t  is  also  much  later  in  the  production  of 
foliage  in  the  spring,  and  does  not  come  into 
flower  till  aAer  that  species  has  nearly  per- 
fected its  seed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  recom- 
mended for  the  purposes  of  the  agriculturist 
Flowers  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  ripens 
the  seed  in  August  {Hort,  Oram,  Wob,  p.  365— 
871.) 

About  eight  American  species  of  the  lyme 
grass  have  been  enumerated  by  botanists,  found 
along  streams  or  on  the  sea-shore,  where,  as  in 
Eorope*,  they  often  prove  extremely  useful  in 
resisting  the  encroachment  of  the  water. 

The  Virginian  lyme  grass  is  sometimes  called 
wild  rye,  although  its  spikes,  like  those  of  the 
Canadian  lyme  grass,  more  resemble  at  a  little 
distance  the  heads  of  barley.  It  is  a  perennial, 
found  along  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Middle  States,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
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The  Canadian  lyme  grass  is  also  a  peren- 
nial, growing  to  a  similar  height  with  the  spe- 
cies just  mentioned,  found  in  similar  localities, 
and  resembling  it  in  most  other  respects,  ex- 
cept in  having  its  flowerets  and  their  receptacle 
clothed  with  stiffish  hairs.  The  yariety  glavr 
cifolius  of  Torrey  is  generally  a  taller  plant, 
with  longer  spikes,  the  awns  long  and  some- 
what curved,  and  the  whole  plant  covered  with 
a  greenish-white  or  silvery  appearance.  It  is 
found  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  Black  Rock. 

The  villous  or  hairy  lyme  grass  is  a  species 
also  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandy  wine. 

The  species  called  Porcupine  lyme  grass 
(£.  hystrix)t  is  remarkable  for  its  expanded, 
bristly  spike,  somewhat  resembling  an  apothe- 
cary's bottle-washer.  It  is  a  perennial,  fre- 
quently found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Middle  States,  in  rich, 
moist,  and  rocky  woodlands,  where  it  flowers 
in  July  and  ripens  its  seed  in  August.  (See 
Flor,  Ceitric.) 

EMBANKMENT.  A  large  mound  Of  .bank 
of  earth;  thrown  up  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing or  reclaiming  lands  from  being  injured  or 
inundated  by  the  water  of  the  sea,  rivers,  or 
lakes.  Mr.  P.  Howard  narrates  in  the  Com,  to 
the  Board  of  Agr,  vol.  vi.  p.  148,  the  methods  in 
lase  for  embankments  abroad. 

In  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  other  places  in  England,  many  hundred 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  taken  in  by  em- 
banking. In  Holland,  the  whole  country  has 
in  a  great  measure  been  gained  in  this  way. 
Near  Chester,  the  River  Dee  Company  have 
also  reclaimed  some  thousands  of  acres  from 
the  sea,  which  are  now  divided  into  several 
beautiful  farms.  Mr.  A.  W.  Maddocks,  of  Car- 
narvon, enclosed  1080  acres  from  the  sea,  by 
an  embankment  of  two  miles  in  extent  {Ibid* 
ToL  vi.  p.  169.)  Lord  Boringdon  also  reclaim- 
ed a  large  tract  of  land  from  the  sea  by  em- 
l>anking.  {IIM,  p.  262.)  Mr.  D.  Sherifi;  of  In- 
verness-shire, likewise  describes  {Ibid,  vol  vii. 
p.  69),  the  plan  he  pursued  in  taking  in  from 
the  sea  100  acres  of  valuable  carse  land.  In 
the  lAJb.  of  XJKfvX  ITnoio.,  «  Brit  Husb."  vol.  i.  p. 
447-449,  will  be  found  some  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  embankment  of  rivers,  and  the  cost 
of  an  operation  of  the  kind.  In  the  Q:aAn,  Jowm. 
ofAgr.  vol.  viii.  p.  377,  will  also  be  found  some 
interesting  details  on  the  same  subject 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  which  capital  might  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
is  a  question  of  even  national  importance,  and, 
as  in  the  proposed  embankment  of  the  Wash,' 
may  be  carried  in  some  districts  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It 
is  an  improvement  which  must  be  io  much 
varied,  according  to  the  situation  in  which 
the  farmer  is  placed,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, in  this  work,  to  go  into  engineering 
details;  for,  as  Mr.  Blackie  remarks  {Tram, 
of  High.  8oc.  voL  iL  p.  746,)  **  It  would  be  an 
Herculean  task  to  attempt  to  lay  down  rules, 
or  give  directions  for  raising  the  requisite 
structures  in  every  situation.  So  many  local 
impediments  occur,  so  many  unlooked-for  ob- 
istacles  must  be  surmounted,  and  there  are 
always  so  many  circumstances  to  be  attended 
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to  and  provided  for,  that  much  must  ever  de- 
pend on  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  the  direc- 
tor." See  also  Rev.  G.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Sidney, 
and  Mr.  Macleod.  (/6uf.p.97 — 103);  Johnstone 
on  Draining  and  Embanking,  and  Stephens  oa 
Irrigation, 

EMBROCATION  (Gr.  »/^X'»)'  In  fiuriery, 
it  is  a  liquid  application,  usually  prepared  of 
volatile  and  spirituous  ingredients,  chiefly  used 
by  friction  to  relieve  pains,  numbness,  A^^ 

EMGLIENTS  (Lat  emoUiens).  In  farnerr, 
such  remedies  as  relax  and  diminish  the  hard- 
ness and  rigidity  of  the  paiis  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

ENCHANTER'S  NIGHTSHADE  (Ctr«w). 
Of  this  perennial  herbaceous  genus  of  plants 
there  are  two  indigenous  species,  the  common 
enchanter's  nightshade  (C.  huetiana),  and  the 
mountain  enchanter's  nightshade  (C  alpina). 
The  former  grows  in  moist,  shady  places,  hedge- 
bottoms,  church-yards,  orchards,  J&c.:  the  root 
is  tenaciously  creeping;  the  stem  IS  or  30 
inches  high ;  round  and  branching:  the  leaves, 
of  a  darkish  dull  green,  wave^  with  short 
teeth,  one  rib,  and  many  veins ;  the  flowers  are 
in  clusters,  many,  small,  and  scentless,  while 
or  reddish,  with  a  brownish-green  cal  jx ;  the 
fruit  is  a  bur,  clothed  with  hooked  bristles. 
Two  species  of  this  plant  are  known  in  the 
United  States.  The  one  commonly  found  in 
moist,  rich  wood-lands  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  Middle  States,  varies  somewhat.  Dr.  Dar- 
lington says,  from  the  circaea  of  Europe.  {Fhr, 
Cut.  and  JE«g.  Flar.  voL  i.  p.  16.)  . 

ENDIVE  (Ctctoruim  endUna).    This  plant  is 
too  well  known  to  require  description.     There 
are  three  varieties.    The  green-curled  is  the 
only  one  cultivated  for  the  main  crops.  When 
the  larger  seedlings  have  been  transplanted, 
the  smaller  ones  which  remain  may  be  cleared 
of  weeds,  and  have  a  gentle  watering;  by 
which  treatment,  in  13  or  14  days  they  will 
have  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  afford  a  se- 
cond successional  crop;  and  by  a  repetition 
of  this  management,  in  general,  a  third.    The 
plants  are  generally  fit  for  transplanting  when 
of  a  month*s  growth  in  the  seed  bed ;  but  a 
more  certain  criterion  is,  that  when  6  or  6 
inches  high,  they  are  of  the  most  favourable 
size.    They  must  be  set  in  rows  12  or  15  inches 
apart  each  way;  the  Batavian  requires  the 
greatest  space.    Some  gardeners  i^pcommend 
them  to  be  set  in  trenches  or  drills,  3  or  4 
inches  deep;  this  mode  is  not  detrimental  in 
summer  and  dry  weather ;  but  in  winter,  when 
every  precaution  is  to  be  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vention of  decay,  it  is  always  injurious.    About 
three  months  elapse  between  the  time  of  sow- 
ing and  the  fitness  of  the  plants  for  blanching. 
This  operation,  if  conducted  properly,  will  be 
completed  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  in  sazn- 
mer  or  in  three  or  four  weeks  in  winter.     la 
hot  weather,  the  blanching  is  completed  in  half 
the  time  that  is  required  Df  the  season  is  cold. 
To  blanch  the  plants,  it  is  the  most  common 
practice  to  tie  the  leaves  together;  to  place 
tiles  or  pieces  of  board  upon  them ;  or  to  cover 
them  with  garden  pots;  whilst  some  recom- 
mend the  leaves  to  be  tied  together,  and  tliea 
to  be  covered  up  to  their  tips  with  mould, 
making  it  rise  to  an  apex,  so  as  to  throw  uf 
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exeesstre  rains.    All  these  methods  succeed 
in  dry  seasons,  but  in  wet  ones  the  plants 
treated  according  to  any  of  these  plans  are 
Teryapt  to  decay.    The  one  which  succeeds 
best  in  all  seasons,  is  to  fold  the  leaves  round 
the  heart  a.s  much  as  possible  in  their  natural 
position,  and  being  tied  together  with  a  shred 
of  bass  mat,  covered  up  entirely  with  coal 
ishes  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  surface  being 
Tendered  firm  and  smooth  with  the  trowel. 
Band  will  do ;  but  ashes  are  equally  unreten- 
tire  of  moisture,  whilst  they  are  much  superior 
in  absorbing  heat,  which  is  so  beneficial  in  the 
lia$teoing  of  the  process.    If  the  simple  mode 
of  drawing  the  leaves  together  is  adopted  to 
efieci  this  etiolation,  they  must  be  tied  very 
e}ose;  and  in  a  week  after  the  first  tying,  a 
second  ligature  must   be   passed  round  the 
middle  of  the  plant,  to  prevent  the  heart-leaves 
^a^l(ia«  ouL    A  dry  afiernoon,  when  the  plants 
are  entirely  free  from  moisture,  should  he  se- 
lected, whichever  mode  is  adopted  for  this 
eoociading  operation.    For  the  production  of 
seed,  (he  finest  and  soundest  plants-  should  be 
selected  of  the  last  plantation,  and  which  must 
agree  with  the  characteristics  of  the  respective 
vaheiies.    For  a  small  family,  three  or  four 
plants  of  each  variety  will  produce  sufficient 
These  should  be  taken  in  March,  and  planted 
beneath  a  sooth  fence,  about  a  foot  from  it,  and 
18  inches  apart.    As  the  flower-stems  advance, 
they  shoold  be  fastened  to* stakes;  or  if  they 
are  placed  beneath    palings,  the  supporting 
string  can  be  nailed  to  them.    They  must  be 
^epc  clear  of  weeds.    In  July  the  seed  will 
tegin  to  ripen ;  and  here  it  must  be  observed, 
that  each  lateral  branch  is  to  be  gathered  as 
the  seed  upon  it  ripens ;  for  if  none  are  gather- 
ed QQtil  the  whole  plant  is  changing  colour,  the 
first  ripened  and  best  seed  will  have  scattered 
and  be  lost,  so  wide  is  the  difference  of  time 
between  the  several  branches  of  the  same 
plane  ripening  their  seed.    Each  branch  must 
be  laid,  as  it  is  cut,  upon  a  cloth  in  the  sun, 
and  when  perfectly  dry,  the  seed  beaten  out, 
cleansed,  and  stored.    Endive  seed  will  vege- 
tate after  being  kept  five  or  six  years. 
ENGRAFTING.    See  Grattiko. 
ENTOMOLOGY.     A  term   signifying   the 
knowledge  of  insects.     The   importance   of 
mch  knowledge  to  those  interested  in  agricul- 
tare  or  rural  afiairs,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  reflects  upon  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  useful  labours  of  some  insects,  and 
the  devastations  committed  by  others.    The 
first  step  in  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  science, 
mishi  bie  to  show  that  insects  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm.    Besides  wire-worms  and  other  in- 
sects which  eat  the  seed  in  the  ground,*  and 
weevils  which  destroy  the  contents  of  the  gra- 
naries, flies  torment  the  domestic  animal  whilst 
alive  and  blow  their  flesh  when  dead.    Cater- 
pillars eat  cabbages,  and  moths  riddle  holes  in 
ehjtiy.     Clover-seed  is  destroyed  by  a  small 
weevil  QjSpion /Uivirfemoratttm) ;  Dutch  clover 
by  the  Jfpion  jiampn ;  peas  in  the  pod  by  the 
small  beetle  {BruchuM  granariut).    The  turnip- 
fly  is  properly  a  beetle— a  little  jumping  beetle 

The  problem  of  course  is,  how  to  destroy  this 
cgion  of  enemies.    Now  to  do  this  with  the 


greatest  efli^ct,  we  must  watch  them  through 
all  their  changes.  There  may  probably  be 
many  persons  ignorant  that  most  insects  pass 
through  four  stages  of  existence  (of  which  the 
silkworm  affords  a  famihar  instance)  :^1.  The 
egg;  2.  The  caterpillar;  8.  The  chrysalis;  and, 
4.  The  butterfly  or  imago.  It  is  in  the  second 
stage  that  insects  generally  do  the  most  mis- 
chief. In  the  e%^  and  the  chrysalis  they  do 
none ;  and  in  the  imago,  some  do  and  some  do 
not.  Though  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  in- 
sect in  the  shape  in  which  its  ravages  compel 
our  attention,  we  are  frequently  unconscious 
of  its  identity  under  other  shapes.  We  look 
on  the  cockchafifer,  without  suspecting  that  its 
issue  is  the  grub  which  eats  tl\e  roots  of  the 
grass.  But  however  desirable  a  knowledge 
of  entomology  may  be,  no  single  individual 
could  acquire  it  all  for  himself.  He  would 
need  the  eyes  of  Argus,  the  patience  of  Job, 
and  the  years  of  Methuselah.  The  diligence 
and  sagacity  of  men  who  have  passed  their 
lives  in  this  study  have  at  length  accumulated 
a  body  of  facts  of  the  highe:$t  value ;  being 
printed,  they  have  become  the  property  of 
everybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
(hem ;  and  thus  a  school-boy  may  leam  in  a 
few  months  facts  which  the  labours  of  his 
whole  life  might  have  been  vainly  exerted  in 
seeking. 

Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  in  Europe,  and 
Dr..  Harris  in  America,  are  Jhe  great  authori- 
ties upon  this  subject,  and  from  their  books 
most  of  the  facts  stated  in  this  encyclopaedia 
have  been  taken.  They  themselves  suggest  a 
similar  application  to  practice  of  the  truths 
of  their  favourite  science.  **  With  respect  to 
noxious  caterpillars  in  general,*'  say  they, 
'*  farmers  and  gardeners  are  not  usually  aware 
that  the  best  mode  of  preventing  their  attacks 
is  to  destroy  the  female  fly  before  she  has  laid 
her  eggs;  to  do  which,  the  moth  proceeding 
from  each  must  be  first  ascertained;  but  if 
their  research  were  carried  still  farther,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  pupa,  and 
discover  its  haunts  (and  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
calt  to  detect  that  of  the  greatest  pest  of  our 
gardens,  the  cabbage  butterfly),  the  work  might 
be  still  more  effectually  accomplished.'* 

The  process  of  destroying  noxious  insects  by 
attacking  them  in  their  early  stages  is  not  new. 
P.  Musgrave  collected  the  chrysalids  in  the 
sprin?,  so' as  to  become  acquainted  with  them, 
and  then  employed  people  to  catch  and  kill  the 
moths  and  butterflies.  If  you  catch  300  in  a 
day,  you  destroy  10,000  eggs,  which  would  give 
120,000  in  a  fortnight.  Might  not  boys  and 
girls  be  well  employed  in  doing  this  1  They 
have  all  the  organ  of  destructiveness. 

In  short,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  if  we 
knew  them  in  all  their  changes,  and  know 
where  they  ar^  concealed  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring,  we  might  exterminate  those  multi- 
tudes which  are  now  as  the  sands  which  are 
upon  the  sea-shore.  And  if  not  all  the  know- 
ledge required  be  yet  in  our  possession,  a  great 
deal  is,  and  might  be  easily  imparted  to  the 
young  farmer,  if  we  could  catch. Aim  in  his- 
chrysalis  state ;  and  what  little  is  still  wanting 
woold  soon  be  accumulated  when  we  had  set 
so  many  keen  and  interested  eyes  to  obser^^.' 
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a  fly  conld  scarcely  move  but  they  would  be 
watching  him.     {Fanner's  Regiiter,) 

EPIDEMIC  (Gr.«r)  and  UfA^i  Fr.  epid^mique). 
In  farriery,  a  term  applied  to  such  fevers,  or 
other  distempers  of  cattle,  as  attack  great  num- 
bers at  certain  seasons,  or  any  time,  if  many 
suffer  in  the  same  manner*  The  term  is  fre- 
qaently  confounded  with  tfi/ecftoiu,  which  is 
perfectly  distiact,  and  implies  a  disease  com- 
municated, not  from  the  atmosphere,  but  from 
one  indiyidual  to  another.  Horses  are  liable 
to  ejHdemic  fevers,  and  to  several  distempers 
of  that  kind,  such  as  the  epidemical  catarrh  or 
influenza,  strangles,  staggers,  dec. 

EPIDERMIS  (Gr.  cr)  and  iiffiut,  the  true  skin). 
In  botany,  the  exterior  cellular  coating  of  the 
bark,  leaf,  or  stem  of  plants  and  trees.  It  is 
composed  of  cells  compacted  together  into  a 
stratum,  varying  in  thickness  in  different  spe- 
'  cies,  and  is  often  readily  separable  by  gentle 
violence.  It  is  believed  to  be  intended  by 
nature  as  a  protection  of  the  subjacent  parts 
from  the  drying  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 
{Brande'i  Diet,  of  Science.) 

EPILEPSY  (Gr.  «rUi4it)'  A  disease  which 
occurs  in  various  animals.    See  Shsxf,  Dm- 

XA8I8  OT. 

EREMACAU8I8  (from  m^/^vsIow,  and  Muinr, 
combustion).  A  term  applied  in  organic  che> 
mistry  to  denote  one  of  the  changes  which 
vegetable  and  other  organic  matters  undergo 
after  death. 

The  conversion  of  wood  into  humus,  the 
formation  jof  acetic  acid  out  of  alcohol,  nitrifi- 
cation, and  numerous  other  .processes,  are  of 
this  nature.  Vegetable  juices  of  every  kind, 
parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  moist 
sawdust  blood,  Slc.,  cannot  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  without  suffering  immediately  a  progress- 
ive change  of  colour  and  properties,  during 
which  oxygen  is  al^sorbed.  These  changes  do 
not  take  place  when  water  is  excluded,  or  when 
the  substances  are  exposed  to  the  temperature 
of  32° ;  and  different  bodies  require  different 
degrees  of  heat,  in  order  to  effect  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  and«  consequently,  their  erenyicau- 
sis.  The  property  of  suffering  this  change  is 
possessed  in  Use  highest  degree  by  substances 
which  contain- nitrogen. 

The  decay  of  woody  fibre  (the  princip^  con- 
stituent in  all  plants)  is  accompanied  by  a 
phenomenon  of  a  peculiar  kind.  This  sub- 
stance, in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  con- 
verts the  latter  into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  its  decay  ceases  upon  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  oxygen.  If  the  carbonic  acid  is 
removed,  and  oxygen  replaced,  its  decay  re- 
commences, that  is,  it  again  converts  oxygen 
into  carbonic  acid.  Woody  fibre  consists  of 
carbon  and  the  elements  of  water ;  and  if  we 
judge  only  from  the  products  formed  during 
its  decomposition,  and  from  tlose  formed  by 
pure  charcoal,  burned  at  a  high  temperature, 
we  might  conclude  that  the  causes  were  the 
same  in  both :  the  decay  of  woody  fibre  pro- 
ceeds, therefore,  as  if  no  hydrogen  or  oxygen 
entered  into  its  composition. 
-  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Jgrieulture  of  Mauachuutte^  1840,  Dr.  8.  L.  Dana 
adduces  the  following  example,  to  show  that 
even  a  moist  plant  will  not  decay,  if  air  is  ex- 


cluded. A  piece  of  a  white  birch  tree  inw 
taken  from  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  below 
the  surface,  in  LowelL  ''It  must  have  been 
inhumed  there  probably  before  the  creation  of 
man,  yet  this  most  perishable  of  all  vood  is 
nearly  as  sound  aa  if  cut  from  the  forest  last 
fall." 

A  very  long  time  is  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  dkis  process  of  combustion,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  water  is  necessary  for  its  maintenance: 
alkalies  promote  it,  but  acids  retard  it;  all  an- 
tiseptic substances,  such  as  sulphuroos  acid, 
the  mercurial  salts,  empyreumatic  oils,  ftc, 
cause  its  complete  cessation. 

Woody  fibre,  in  a  state  of  decay,  is  the  snb* 
stance  called  kumme. 

The  property  of  woody  fibre  to  convert  sur- 
rounding oxygen  .gas  into  carbonic  acid  dimi- 
nishes in  proportion  as  its  decay  advances, 
and  at  last  a  certain  quantity  of  a  brown  coaly- 
looking  substance  remains,  in  which  this  pro- 
perty is  entirely  wanting.  This  substance  is 
called  mould;  it  is  the  product  of  the  complete 
decay  of  woody  fibre.  Mould  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  all  the  strata  of  brown  coal 
and  peat    {Liebig^t  Organic  ChemiMtrif.') 

The  eremacausis  or  putrefaction  of  sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen,  is  the  process 
technically  called  ntfn/Scation. 

ERGOT   {apermadia   clama).     A   parasitic 
fungus,  which  most  frequently  appears  upon 
the  ears  of  rye,  but  sometimes   upon  other 
plants  of  the  gramineous  order.    It  most  com- 
monly appears  in  hot,  damp  summers.    It  is 
known  to  be  present  by  the  change  which  the 
aff*ected  grains  assume ;  but  these  seldom  ex- 
ceed five  or  six  in  an  ear.    The  grain  length- 
ens to  more  than  double  its  natural  size,  be- 
comes angled,  of  a  deep  purplish-brown  coioar, 
and  curved  at  its  apex,  where  the  ergot  is  seat- 
ed.  The  surface,  when  viewed  through  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  appears  studded  with  transparent, 
shining,  white,  angular  dots ;  and  when  sliced 
and  viewed  in  water  under  the  microscope,  it 
is  seen  to  consist  of  white,  flocculent  threads, 
bearing  globular  sporules.  The  ergotted  grains 
have  a  heavy,  unpleasant, odour,  and  an  acrid, 
nauseous  taste,  leaving  a  slight  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  palate.    Ei^tted  rye  is  poisonous 
both  to  man  and  other  animals.   When,  in  bad 
seasons,  it  has  prevailed,  and  has  been  gronnd 
into  floor  with  the  rye,  and  baked  in  bread,  it 
has  caused  many  fatal  depopulating  epidemics 
in  the  north  of  Europe.   On  quadrupeds  its  use 
is  followed  by  emaciation,  palsy  of  the  hind- 
legs,  and  extreme  debility;  mules  in  South 
America  lose  their  hoofs  and  hair  when  fed  on 
ergotted  maize;  and  hens  who  have  ergoned 
rye  mixed  with  their  food,  lay  eggs  wiihoat 
shells,  owing  to  its  excitement  of  the  oviducL 
It  is  employed  as  a  medicine  in  difficult  partu- 
rition, bat  it  ought  not  to  be  administered  with- 
out the  greatest  caution  and  discretion.   (J&fui. 
Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.  vol.  liu.)     See  Mii.dkw. 

ERICA  VULGARIS.  The  common  heath, 
ling,  or  heather.    See  Hkatb. 

ERIOPHORUM.  The  genus  of  cotton  grasv 
es,  which  see. 

ERYNGO  (Eryngium).  A  genus  of  plan:> 
consisting  of  eleven  species,  two  of  which  a? 
perennials,  natives  of  England,  viz,  1.  The  stf 
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My,  or  sea  erjmgo  (JS.  maritimum^t  vhich  j 
pows  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  where  it  strikes 
ite  long  creeping  roots  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
deep  into  the  soil ;  the  radical  leaves  are  more 
or  kss  sheathing,  stiff,  arpinoas,  three-lobed ;  it 
blows  a  bright  blue  flower  in  July  or  August. 
Stem  a  foot  high ;  root  whitish,  of  a  pungent 
aromatic  flavour,  with  a  mixture  of  mucilage ; 
herb  smooth,  glaucous,  with  an  elegant  blue 
iioL  The  roots,  reckoned  stimulating  and  re- 
storative, are  either  sold  candied  or  adminis- 
tered in  decoctions  variously  prepared. 

2.  The  field  eryngo  (£.  campettre)  grows  on 
nste  ground  chiefly  near  the  sea,  and  is  not 
so  common  as  the  last.  It  is  more  bushy  and 
slPDder,  and  of  a  paler  glaucous  green  than  the 
£)regoing;  radical  leaves  larger;  flowers  white 
or  purplish.  The  leaves  of  both  are  somewhat 
sveet,  and  of  a  pungent  flavour. 

Mr.Nuttall  notices  five  species  of  the  er3mgo 
or  sea-holly,  as  found  in  the  United  Slates : 
1.  £.  Vhrginianiim;  2.  E.  virgatwn;  3.  £.  fali- 
Am;  4.  £.  aquoHcum.  His  general  description 
of  the  foregoing  is, — Stem  rather  low ;  leaves 
.  sword-shaped,  distinctly  margined  with  setose 
spines ;  seue  frequently  in  pairs,  dec. ;  flowers 
greenish-white.  6.  E,  graeile,  without  spines. 
Th^  last  was  found  in  Florida  by  Dr.Baldwyn. 
JIany  other  species  are  submarine;  some  exist 
in  inland  depressions,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber grow  in  arid  wastes.    (NuttaJft  Genera,) 

ESCULENT  (Lat  ucuUntuM).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  edible  roots  and  plants,  as  carrots, 
turnips,  cabbages,  dec. 

ESPALIERS  (Fr.  espaUer),  in  horticulture, 
are  trees  trained  by  lattice-work  or  other  sup- 
3)orts  on  the  borders  of  beds,  or  as.  hedges  to 
enclose  plots  of  ground.  They  may  serve  to 
defend  in  a  great  measure  many  tender  plants 
from  the  inclemencies  of  wind  and  weather. 
The  trees  chiefly  planted  for  espaliers  are 
apples,  pears,  and  plums.  The  principal  ob- 
jects aimed  at,  however,  in  espaliers,  are  to 
expose  the  foliage  and-  fruit  of  the  plants  or 
trees  more  perfectly  to  the  light  ana  sun,  to 
preTeni  the  branches  from  being  blown  about 
hf  the  winds,  and  to  economize  space  by  con- 
fining them  within  definite  limits.  {liudonU 
Smb.  Gard.  p.  232.) 

E8PARCET.  A  local  name  for  Sainfoin, 
which  see. 

ESTATE  (Fr.  ettat),  in  common  parlance,  is 
applied  to  the  landed  property  held  by.  indivi- 
duals ;  and  a  man  is  said  to  be  of  good  or  of 
»mall  estate,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
landed  properly.  Estates  vary  exceedingly  in 
size  and  value,  in  most  parts  of  England.  The 
largest  estate  in  the  kingdom  may  be  worth 
tOO^WOt,  or  upwards,  a  year ;  and  there  are 
estates  of  most  inferior  degrees  of  magnitude, 
down  to  the  annual  value  of  40».  In  some 
counties  the  property  is  more,  and  in  others  it 
15  le*?  subdivided. 

EUDIOMETER.  The  name  of  any  appara- 
tns  or  contrivance  by  which  the  purity  of  the 
air  can  be  tested.  It  implies  a  mtanure  of  purity, 
and  is  chiefly  employed  to  determine  the  pro- 
po^on  of  oxygen  which  the  air  may  contain. 

EVAPORATION  is  the  process  by  which 
snb3«iaiices  in  the  fluid  or  other  form  are  con- 
▼exted  into  vapour  and  steam.    Ice,  camphor, 


carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  many  other  so* 
lids  evaporate  readily  in  the  open  air.  The 
evaporation  of  water  is,  however,  the  most  in- 
teresting consideration  in  its  relations  to  agri- 
culture, as  will  be  more  particularly  shown 
when  treating  of  the  evaporating  qualities  of 
soils,  dec 

Water,  when  expanded  into  vapour,  is  high- 
ly elastic,  and  spreads  itself  by  a  force  of  its 
own.  The  amount  of  vapour  existing  at  any 
time  in  a  given  place  is  determined  by  the 
degree  of  heat  present.  According,  therefore, 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water  from  which 
the  vapour  emanates,  will  be  the  elastic  force 
and  density  of  the  vapour,  provided  the  proces'ii 
be  carried  on  in  an  open  vessel. 

The  pressure  of  die  air  and  of  other  vapours 
upon  the  surface  of  water  in  an  open  vessel* 
doej  not  prevent  evaporation  of  the  liquid;  it 
merely  retards  its  progress.  Experience  shows 
that  the  space  filled  with  an  elastic  fluid,  as  air 
or  other  gaseous  body,  is  capable  of  receiving 
as  much  aqueous  vapour  as  if  it  were  vacuous, 
only  the  repletion  of  that  space  with  the  vapour 
proeeeds  more  slowly  in  the  former  predica- 
ment than  in  the  latter,  but  in  both  cases  it 
arrives  eventually  at  the  same  pitch.  Dr.  Dal« 
ton  has  very  ingeniously  proved,  that  the  par- 
ticles of  aenform  bodies  present  no  permanent 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  a  gaseous  atmo- 
sphere of  another  kind  among  them,  but  merely, 
obstruct  its  difiiusion  momentarily,  as  if  by 
a  species  of  friction.  Hence,  exhalation  at 
atmospheric  temperatures  is  promoted  by 'the 
mechanical  diffusion  of  the  vapours  through 
the  air  with  ventilating  fans  or  chimney 
draughts;  though,  under  brisk  ebullition,  the 
fi>rce  of  the  steam  readily  overcomes  that  me- 
chanical obstruction. 

The  atmosphere  has  seldomois  much  watery 
vapour  as  it  is  capable  of , holding,  and  there- 
fore the  process  of  evaporation  is  ahnost  always 
going  on  wherever  there  is  a  source  of  mois- 
ture present  Under  certain  circumstances, 
however,  evaporation  is  checked  and  even 
suspended.  Suppose  the  temperature  of  the 
water  to  be  midway  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing, viz.,  122^  Fahrenheit ;  also,  that  the  air  in 
contact  with  it  be  of  the  same  temperature,  but 
filled  with  moisture,  so  that  its  interstitial  spaces 
are  full  of  vapour  of  corresponding  elasticity 
with  that  given  off  by  the  water ;  it  is  certain 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  no  fresh  for- 
mation of  vapour  could  take  place.  The  air 
would  then  be  said  to  be  saturated,  as  it  is  at 
times  when  clothes  hung  out  at  common  tem- 
peratures remain  without  drying,  and  the 
grass,  leaves,  and  grain  remain  soaked  in 
moisture.  But  the  moment  a  portion  of  vapour 
escapes,  or  is  drawn  off  by  condensation  into 
dew,  cloud,  rain,  dec.,  an  equivalent  portion  of 
vapour  will  immediately  be  enabled  to  rise, 
and  the  process  of  exheUation  or  evaporation 
recommences.  The  water  exhaled  at  low  tem- 
peratures, that  is  to  say,  below  the  boiling  point, 
is  commonly  called  vapour.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  fresh  water  in  an  open  vessel,  at  or 
near  the  common  level  of  the  sea  or  tide- water, 
rises  to  212**  Fahrenheit,  the  water  begins  to 
boil  and  evaporate  with  exceeding  rapidity, 
producing  what  is  commonly  termed  siea^. 
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In  such  case  the  eraporation  takes  place,  not 
only  from  the  surface,  but  from  every  point  in 
the  interior  of  the  vessel.  This  indicates  that 
the  evaporating  force  of  the  water  gained  from 
the  increase  of  heat  has  become  greater  than 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  snffi- 
cient  to  sustain  a  column  of  mercury  thirty 
inches  high  in  the  barometer.  If  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  be  removed  by  the  air-pump, 
the  turbulent  evaporation  or  boiling  of  water 
will  take  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  212^,  even  down  to  the  freezing  point. 
But  under  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmo* 
sphere,  and  below  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils,  evaporation  goes  on  quietly  and 
slowly.  In  deep  mines,  which  descend  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  water  requires  a  greater 
heat  than  212°  to  make  it  boil.  But  on  high 
mountains,  or  districts  rising  far  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  less- 
ened, and  boiling  takes  place,  as  in  the  air- 
pump,  at  lower  degrees. 

The  vapours  exhaled  from  a  liquid  at  any 
temperature  contain  more  heat  than  the  fluid 
from  which  they  sprung;  and  they  cease  to 
form  whenever  the  supply  of  heat  into  the 
liquid  is  stopped.  Nevertheless,  a  thermome- 
ter held  in  the  steam  proceeding  fVom  hot  water 
rises  no  higher  than  when  placed  in  the  water 
itself.  The  add  itional  heat,  therefore,  contained 
by  the  vapour,  is  in  a  latent  or  concealed  state, 
and  does  not  become  sensible  to  the  thermome- 
ter until  the  vapour  condenses.  Any  quantity 
of  water  requires,  for  its  conversion  into  vapour 
or  steam,  five  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat 
as  is  sufficient  to  heat  it  from  the  freezing  point 
of  32°  to  the  boiling  point  of  212°.  The  quan- 
tity of  heal  absorbed  by  one  volume  of  water 
in  its  conversion  into  steam,  is  about  1000° 
Fahrenheit;  it  would  be  adequate  to  heat  1000 
volumes  of  water  one  degree  of  the  same  scale ; 
or  to  raise  one  volume  of  boiling  water,  con- 
fined in  a  non-conducting  vessel,  to  1180°. 
Were  the  vessel,  charged  with  water  so  heated, 
opened,  it  would  be  instantaneously  emptied 
by  vaporization,  since  the  whole  caloric  equi- 
valent to  its  constitution  as  steam  is  present 
When,  upon  the  other  hand,  steam  is  condensed 
by  contact  with  cold  substances,  so  much  heat 
is  set  free  as  is  capable  of  heating  five  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  water,  from  82°  to  212° 
Fahrenheit.  If  the  supply  of  heat  to  a  copper 
be  uniform,  five  hours  and  a  half  will  be  re- 
quired  to  drive  off  its  water  in  steam,  provided 
one  hour  was  taken  in  heating  the  water  from 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point,  under  the  at- 
mospherical pressure. 

It  thus  appears  that  evaporation  is  a  cooling 
process,  because  the  water  is  obliged  to  take 
up  an  additional  supply  of  heat  to  expand  and 
keep  it  in  a  state  of  invisible  vapour.  It  is 
equally  plain,  that  when  vapouf  is  condensed 
into  mist,  cloud,  dew,  rain,  snow,  apd  ice,  it 
must  give  out  that  extra  supply  of  heal  required 
to  convert  ii  into  vapour.  Hence,  in  summer 
and  mild  weather,  evaporation  is  a  cooling 
process,  whilst  in  winter  the  condensation  of 
vapour  and  congelation  of  water  must  tend  to 
prevent  more  excessive  cold,  by  throwing  out 
latent  heat  into  the  atmosphere.  The  1000 
degrees  of  heat  absorbed  by  watery  vapour  on 
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its  expansion  into  vapour,  must  of  necessity 
be  set  free  on  its  condensation  and  conrersioa 
into  water. 

EVERLASTING-PEA,  BROAD-LEAVED 
(LatkyrM  latifoliuB).  A  perennial  plant  of  the 
vetch  kind,  which  grows  naturally  in  some 
places ;  is  easily  cultivated,  and  ansQally 
yields  a  great  burden  of  excellent  provender, 
and  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage  as  a 
green  food  for  cattle,  on  any  of  the  more  strong 
sorts  of  soil.    8ee  Vztch  and  VsTCHtiss. 

EVERLASTING,  PEARLY  {GnapkoHum 
nutrgarxtactum).  One  of  the  names  of  the 
American  cudweed.    See  Cudvbkb. 

EVERY-YEAR'S-LAND.  Such  lands  ss 
have  been  cropped  with  a  brown  and  white 
crop,  or  pulse  and  grain  in  alternation,  for  a 
length  of  time,  without  any  intervening  fallov. 
There  are  extensive  common  fields  in  Gloo- 
cestershire  and  other  parts  of  England,  which 
have  been  conducted  under  this  management 
for  perhaps  centuries  past. 

EXOTICS  (Or.  ^•mo?,  foreign).  In  gar- 
dening, a  name  given  to  plants  which  are  not 
natives,  but  have  been  introduced  from  some 
other  country. 

EXTRACTS  (Fr,  ExtraiUi  Ger,  Extraelm). 
The  older  apothecaries  used  this  term  tode* 
signate  the  product  of  the  evaporation  of  any 
vegetable  juice,  infusion,  or  decoction;  whe- 
ther the  latter  two  were  made  with  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether;  whence  arose  the  disun^ 
lion  of  aqueous,  alcoholic,  and  ethereons  ex- 
tracts. 

Fourcroy  made  many  r<;searches  upon  these 
preparations,  and  supposed  that  they  had  all  a 
common  basis,  which  be  called  the  txLraetm 
principle.     ButChevreuI  and  other  chen\i$ti 
have  since  proved  that  this  pretended  principle 
is  a  heterogeneous  and  very  variable  com- 
pound.   By  the  term  eztract,  therefore,  is  now 
meant  merely  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matten 
obtained  from  vegetables,  reduced  by  careful 
evaporation  to  either  a  pasty  or  solid  consiA* 
ence.     The  watery  extracts,  which  are  those 
most  commonly  made,  are  as  various  as  the 
vegetables  which  yield  them ;  some  containing 
chiefly  sugar  or  gum  in  great  abundance,  and 
are  therefore  innocent  or  inert;  while  oihen 
contain  very  energetic  impregnations.    The 
conduct  of  the  evaporating  heat  is  the  capital 
point  in  the  preparation  of  extracts.     They 
should  be  always  prepared,  if  possible,  from 
the  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  by  subjecting  iu 
leaves  or  other  succulent  part,  to  the  action  of 
a  powerful  screw  or  hydraulic  press;  and  the 
evaporation  should  be  efiected  by  the  warmth 
of  a  water-bath,  heated  not  beyond  lOO^  or  120^ 
Fahr.     Steam  heat  may  perhaps  be  applied 
advantageously  in  some  cases,  where  it  is  not 
likely  to  decompose  any  of  the  principles  of 
the  plant     But  by  far  the  best  process  for 
making  extracts  is  in  vacuo,  upon  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

For  exceedingly  delicate  purposes,  the  con- 
centration may  be  performed  in  the  cold,  by 
placing  saucers  filled  with  the  expressed  juic« 
over  a  basin  containing  sulphuric  acid,  put  tins 
a  glass  receiver  over  them  and  exhausUn,: 
its  air. 

EXU  VI^  (LaL).    The  castroflT  parts  or  ec- 
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rering  of  animals,  and  also  the  shells  and  other 
mariae  prodactions  met  with  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  having  been  deposited  there  for  a 
ra5t  length  of  time.  The  lobster  casts  his  shell, 
the  toad  and  snake  shed  their  skin  periodically, 
leeches  and  fishes  seem  to  cast  off  exnrial 
layers  of  mocns  only ;  bnt  in  most  reptiles  the 
epidermis  is  periodically  monlted,  either  entire 
or  io  large  coherent  masses.  The  periodi- 
eailj  moulted  feathers  of  birds,  and  hairs  of 
rarioos  species  of  mammalia,  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  ezuvise.  Substances  of  these  kinds, 
vbere  they  can  be  procured  in  sufficient  qaan* 
titles,  are  highly  valuable  as  manures,  and 
capable  of  extensive  application,  especially  on 
tH  the  clay  soils. 

EYfi    (Sax.  eass  Ice.  eura).   In  the  manage- 
Aeot  of  fruit-trees,  implies  the  germ,  small 
bud,  or  shoot  inserted  into  a  tree. 
.     EYE-BRIGHT    (Euphrasia  qffieinalii).    An 
elegant  plant,  indigenous  to  England,  veiy  com- 
Bioo  in  mountainous  pastures  and  dry  heaths, 
Taiying  in  height  from  one  to  six  inches.    It 
flowers  from  July  to  September;  its  stalk  is 
square  and  hard ;  the  leaves  of  a  bright  green, 
flat,  broad«  and  indented  at  the  edges.     The 
fiowers  are  small    and  white,  streaked  and 
spotted  with  dark  colours.     On  the  mountains 
of  Scotland  there  is  a  more  slender  variety, 
with  smaller  but  more  richly  tinted  blossoms ; 
on  the  Alps  a  dwarf,  large-flowered,  more  pur- 
pled variety  is  common.    It  must  be  gathered 
about  September,  when  it  has  done  flowering. 
The  distilled  water  is  spoken  of  by  the  old 
herbalists  as  a  fine  eye-water  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  sight.    This  reputation  gave 
ft  the  name  of  eyt^bright,  but,  like  many  other 
ancient   opinions    respecting   the  virtues  of 
plants,  the  value  of  the  reputation  is  worn  out. 
The  eye-bright  will  not  grow  in  gardens ;  it 
loves  to  hide  itself  in  grass  or  hearii,  and  will 
Dot  thrive  unless  it  be  surrounded  by  plants 
that  are  taller  than  itself.    It  is  eaten  by  cattle 
and  sheep,  but  refused  by  hogs.    (Eng.  Flora, 
ToL  iii.  p.  122.) 

Two  herbs  are  known  in  the  United  States 
by  this  popular  name.  One  is  the  Hypericum- 
leaved  Euphorbia  (Evphorbia  hypericifolia),  a 
milky  annual  plant  common  in  pastures  and 
on  road-sides.  The  juice  applied  to  the  eye 
causes  severe  smarting.  The  severe  saliva- 
tion to  which  grazing  horses  are  subject  is 
said  to  be  caused  by  their  eating  this  species 
of  Euphorbia. 

The  other  plant  also  sometimes  called  eye- 
hrizkt^  is  the  Indian  tobacco,  or  Lobelia  infiata,  a 
biennial  found  abundantly  in  pastures,  or  road- 
sides, dDC,  flowering  in  July  and  August,  and  ri- 
peaiug  its  seeds  in  August  and  October.    This 
p-ani  is  possessed  of  highly  acrimonious  pro- 
p^rti^s,  and  is  an  active  emetic,  cathartic,  and 
narcr»tic.    These  properties  render  it  capable 
t^f  doing  much  harm  or  good  according  to  the 
jndsinentand  discrimination  with  which  it  is 
employed  in  difierent  diseases  and  the  proper 
3issres*     Without  such  attention,  and  in  the 
bands  of  ignorant  professed  quacks  and  rash 
pretenders,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  po- 
fDi  herb  has  been  fraught  with  serious  injury 
r»  the  constitution,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
Lea.tii  more  or  less  speedy. 
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EYE  OP  THE  HORSE.  The  eye  of  the 
horse  appears  to  be  naturally  more  disposed 
to  disease  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  The 
diseases  of  the  eye,  although  few  in  number, 
are  frequent  in  their  appearance,  obstinate, 
and  generally  baffle  all  the  skill  of  the  vete- 
rinarian. The  following  are  the  principals 
common  inflammation,  speciflc  ophthalmia  or 
moon  blindness,  cataract,  and  gtUta  aerena  or 
afftOMronf.  For  tiie  last  there  is  no  cure. — Moon 
blindness,  as  it  is  termed,  is  brought  on  in  a 
great  measure  by  close  confinement  in  dark, 
heated,  and  unwholesome  stables.  No  specific 
remedies  can  be  given  for  these  diseases.  (The 
Hone,  p.  113;  Lib,  Ute.  Know^  See  Buirsjrxss 
and  Catabact. 


F. 

FACTOR  (Lat. /flrtor ;  Fr. /ade»r).  In  mer- 
cantile law,  an  agent  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
property  of  others,  which  he  is  commissioned 
to  dispose  of.  In  Scotland  the  word  factor  is 
used  synonymously  with  steward  in  England, 
signifying  one  who  has  the  overlooking  or 
management  of  an  estate  or  a  farm  for  another 
person. 

FAGOT  (Welsh  fagnd;  Fr.  fagot).  A 
bundle  of  small  cut  wood  tied  together  closely 
for  fuel  or  other  purposes.  They  are  made  up 
from  the  cuttings  or  thinnings  of  coppices  or 
hedges ;  and,  in  many  districts,  are  sold  to  the 
bakers. 

FAIR  (01dFr./«re/  Lat. /m«  or /brum).  A 
public  place  where  merchants,  traders,  and 
other  persons  assemble  from  remote  parts  on 
some  fixed  day  in  the  year  to  buy  and  sell 
commodities,  and  to  partake  of  the  diversions 
usually  to  be  met  with  on  such  occasions.  See 
Markit.  Fairs  and  markets  are  very  closely 
allied.  A  fair,  as  the  term  is  now  generally 
understood,  is  only  a  greater  species  of  market 
recurring  at  more  distant  intervals.  Both  are 
appropriated  to  the  sale  of  one  or  more  kinds 
of  goods,  the  hiring  of  servants  or  labourers, 
&c.;  but  fairs  are  in  most  cases  attended  by  a 
greater  concourse  of  people,  for  whose  amuse- 
ment various  exhibitions  are  got  up. 

Fairs  originated  in  England  in  monkish 
days,  when  proud  bishops  and  mitred  abbots 
were  not  unwilling  to  increase  their  revenues 
by  the  tolls  which  they  were  empowered  by 
royal  charter  to  levy  on  the  crowds  who  com- 
monly attended  the  festivals  of  their  patron 
saints.  Spreading  rumours  with  an  intent  to 
increase  the  price  at  fairs  or  markets  is  in 
England  an  oflence  at  common  law.  (Rtz  v. 
Waddington,  1  East,  143.) 

Various  statutes  have  been  passed  to  regu- 
late fairs.— By  the  2  dc  3  P.  and  M.  c.  Y,  the 
owner  or  keeper  of  every  fair  must  appoint  a 
certain  open  place,  for  the  sale  of  horses,  and 
must,  under  a  penalty  of  40  shillings,  appoint 
some  one  to  attend  to  take  toll,  from  10  a.  x. 
till  sunset ;  must  keep  a  book,  and  enter  there- 
in the  marks,  price,  colour,  Ac^  seller's  and 
'  buyer's  name  and  residence,  or  forfeit  40  shil- 
lings.—By  the  31  Eliz.  c.  12,  if  the  parties  are 
strangers  to  the  book-keeper,  they  must  pro- 
care  a  person  to  vouch  for  them ;  his  fee  for 
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FAIRY  RINGS. 

entering  in  the  book,  where  there  is  no  toll,  is 
one  penny,  for  giving  a  certificate  two-pence. 

A  list  of  the  fairs  and  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  found  in  several  almanacs, 
particularly  that  entitled  The  Farmer**  Mmanac, 
by  Johnson  and  Shaw.  {M*Culloch*s  Com.  Diet. 
Ac.) 

FAIRY  RINGS.  Whoever  has  passed  over 
our  down  lands  in  search  of  the  vegetable 
treasures  of  creation,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  ra- 
tional employments  of  a  country  life,  cannot 
fail  to  have  noticed,  says  the  Rev.  G.  Smith, 
the  circles  of  verdant  grass,  and  correspondent 
circles  of  fungi,  most  abundant  upon  turfy 
hills,  and  known  under  the  name  of  fairy  rings. 
The  various  superstitions  and  poetical  fancies 
connected  with  these  phenomena  need  not  be 
detailed.  These  circles  have  been  accounted 
for  by  various  theories,  of  which  no  one,  how- 
ever, is  alone  sufficient  to  embrace  all  the  facts. 
The  recent  discovery  of  the  habitual  rejection 
by  the  roots  of  any  substance  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  has  made  it  evident  in 
what  manner  a  race  of  plants  may  occupy  one 
spot,  until  they  can  no  longer  exist  on  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  excretions  their  roots  have 
deposited,  rendering  the  land  altogether  de- 
structive to  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  change  thus  effected  in  the  soil  may  render 
it  more  nutritious  and  desirable  for  some  other 
race  of  plants,  than  before  any  such  change 
had  taken  place.  This  theory,  based  upon  a 
series  of  familiar  facts,  explains  the  necessity 
for  a  rotation  of  crops.  The  fungi,  it  is  ascer- 
tained, soon  render  the  land  on  which  they 
grow  unfit  to  support  themselves;  but  they 
enrich  the  soil  for  other  plants,  especially  for 
the  grasses,  which  grow  up  in  rank  luxuriance 
in  the  space  left  bare  by  the  extinction  of  the 
fungi.  The  circumstance  of  .the  plants  taking 
a  circular  form,  may  perhaps  arise  from  a 
single  fungus  first  throwing  its  seed  all  around 
it,  and  as  a  single  crop  of  fungi  is  sufficient  to 
exhaust  the  soil,  the  grass  springs  up  in  the 
space  it  has  occupied,  and  the  second  year's 
crop  of  fungi  appears  in  a  small  ring  round  the 
original  centre.  The  rings  go  on  extending  in 
circumference  year  after  year,  until  something 
occurs  in  the  soil  or  its  products  to  check  their 
progress,  or  the  species  wears  out  or  becomes 
dormant  for  a  season.  A  similar  mode  of 
growth  takes  place  in  some  of  the  crustaceous 
lichens.  The  rings  have  been  observed  to  be 
frequent  on  hill-sides,  and  then  almost  always 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  circle  open.  They 
sometimes  contain  a  small  circle  within  the 
larger  one,  but  not  always  in  the  centre.  With- 
in such  circle  the  herbage  is  very  luxuriant 
and  rank,  consisting  of  the  Anthoxanthvm  odo- 
raiunif  and  the  common  daisy;  without  the 
circle  there  is  not  any  very  apparent  change 
in  the  vegetation;  but  on  the  circumference, 
Thymtcs  terpylhum,  T.  monotropa,  Carex  recuroa^ 
and  Hierarium  piloseUa,  have  all  been  observed. 
(The  Wild  Gnrland,  by  S.  Waring.) 

FALLOW.  Such  land  as  has  been  re- 
peatedly ploughed  over,  and  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  it  friable,  clearing  it  from  weeds ; 
leaving  it  to  rest  after  the  tillage  before  it  is 
again  sown. 
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Fallows  have  different  names  given  to  them, 
and  are  of  different  kinds,  according  lo  ihe 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made.  Thus,  a 
naked  fallow  is  that  in  which  the  ground  is 
ploughed  and  harrowed  at  suitable  intervals 
for  several  successive  times,  according  to  ihc 
kind  of  crop  that  is  ultimately  to  be  ^rovD,bat 
without  being  sown  till  it  has  remained  in  fal- 
low for  some  length  of  time.  A  green  fallov 
is  that  where  the  land  has  been  rendered  mel- 
low and  clear  from  weeds  by  means  of  some 
kind  of  green  crop,  such  as  turnips,  peas,  tares, 
potatoes,  &c.  In  this  mode  of  fallowing:,  no 
time  is  lost  by  the  land  being  left  idle,  or  in  an 
unproductive  stale.  Fallows  are  also  some- 
times distinguished  by  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  the  business  is  chiefly  or  wholly  per- 
formed, hence  we  have  waimter  and  ttinXtr  fal- 
lows ;  and  likewise  from  their  being  in  some 
cases  only  done  in  a  partial  manner,  we  hare 
battwrd  fallows.  Fallows  are  also  named  auer 
particular  crops,  as  wheat,  turnip,  and  poiaio 
fallows. 

"The  chemical  theory  of  fallowing,"  ob- 
serves Sir  H.  Davy  {Elenu  of  Apr.  Ckem.  p.  23), 
"is  very  simple;   fallowing  aiSbrds  no  new 
source  of  riches  to  the  soil,  it  merely  tends 
to  produce  an  accumulation  of  decomposing 
matter,  which,  in  the  common  course  of  crops, 
would  be  employed  as  it  is  formed ;  and  ii  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagrine  a  single  instance 
of  a  cultivated  soil,  which  can  be  supposed  to 
remain  fallow  for  a  year  with  advantage  to  ibe 
farmer ;  the  only  case  where  this  practice  is 
beneficial  seems  to  be  in  the  destruction  of 
weeds,  and  for  cleansing  foul  soils."    It  bas 
been  indeed  recently  contended  by  Liebig  m 
his  Organic  Chemistry,  that  during  a  fallov,  a 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  collected  from  the  at- 
mosphere, potash  disengaged  from  its  combi- 
nations, and  other  chemical  effects  produced, 
which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  at 
much  length.    He  says  {Organic  Ckem.  p.  156), 
"The  fallow  time  is  that  period  of  culture, 
during  which  land  is  exposed  to  a  progressive 
disintegration  by  means  of  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  the  purpose   of  renderin?  a 
certain  quantity  of  alkalies  capable  of  being 
appropriated  by  plants.    Now  it  is  evident, 
that  the  careful  tilling  of  fallow  land  must  in- 
crease and  accelerate  this  disintegration.    For 
the  purpose  of  agriculture,  it  is  quite  indiffer- 
rent  whether  the  land  is  covered  with  weeds, 
or  with  a  plant  which  does  not  abstract  the 
potash  enclosed  in  it.    Now  many  plants  of 
the  family  of  the  Leguminos^  are  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  alkalies 
or  salts  in  general  which  they  contain;  Uie 
Viciafaba,  for  example,  contains  no  free  alka- 
lies, and  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia.    The  bean  of  the  Phc^ 
seolut  vulgaris  contains  only  traces   of  salts. 
The  stem  of  the  Medicago  sativa  contain 5>  onlr 
0*83  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Ervam  len$  onl^'  0-.i7 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  albumec 
Buckwheat  dried  in  the  sun  yields  only  0-6S' 
per  cent,  of  ashes,  of  which  (W)9  pans    en 
soluble  salts.    These  plants  belong  to    thos; 
which  are  termed  fallow  crops,  and  the   cai.:; 
why  they  do  not  exercise  any  injurious  » 
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flaence  on  com  which  is  cultivated  imznedi- 
&iely  after  them  is,  that  they  do  not  extract  the 
alkalies  of  the  soil,  and  only  a  very  small 
qaantity  of  phosphates." 
FAN,  FANNER.  See  Wiirirowiiro  Machihe. 
FAR  (Sax.  Ttofk).  In  horsemanship,  a  term 
used  to  denote  a  horse's  right  side ;  thus  the 
far  foot,  far  shoulder,  &c.  is  the  right  foot, 
right  shoulder,  &c. 

FARCY.  In  farriery,  a  disease  of  the  ab- 
sorbents affecting  the  skin  and  its  blood-vessels, 
by  which,  when  inveterate,  their  coats  inflame 
and  are  so  thickened  that  they  become  like  so 
many  cords.  Farcy  is  intimately  connected 
Tith  glanders,  and  they  will  frequently  run 
iDto  each  other.  The  treatment  varies  with 
the  form  it  assumes.  In  the  button,  or  bud 
farcy,  in  which  indolent  boils  appear,  a  mild 
dose  of  physic  should  be  first  aidministered. 
The  buds  should  then  be  carefully  examined, 
and, if  any  of  them  have  broken,  the  budding 
iron,  of  a  dull  red  heat,  should  be  applied  to 
them,  and  the  buds  all  opened  as  soon  as  they 
appear  to  contain  matter,  and  afterwards 
washed  with  a  lotion  composed  of  a  drachm 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  rectified  spiriL  Daily  exercise  and  green 
food  are  also  essential  to  the  animal's  recovery. 
FARCY,  WATER.  See  Daopsx. 
PARDINfrBAG.  The  first  stomach  of  a 
cow,  or  any  other  ruminant  animal.  It  is  a 
mere  receptacle  for  receiving  and  retaining 
the  green  food,  until  the  animal  has  time  to 
repose  and  chew  the  cud. 

FARINA  (Lat./ar,  com,  of  which  it  is  made). 
Meal  or  floor  obtained  by  grinding  and  sifling 
wheal  and  other  seeds,  or  by  pulverizing  and 
preparing  edible  roots,  &c.;  hence  the  term 
farinaceous  food.  j 

FARM.  A  portion  of^  ground  cultivated  for 
the  purpose  of  profit.  There  are  different 
bnds  of  farms.  Where  the  principal  part  of 
the  land  is  under  the  plough,  they  are  termed 
arable  farms;  but  where  the  fattening  of  cattle 
or  other  live-stock  is  more  immediately  the 
object,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
grazing  farms ;  where  the  chief  intention  is 
the  obtaining  different  animal  products,  such 
as  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  they  are  denomi- 
nated dairy  farms;  and  where  the  two  systems 
of  arable  and  grass  management  can  be  com- 
bined, they  are  called  convertible  farms.  As 
manure  must  be  had  in  order  to  render  farms 
of  any  kind  productive,  the  last  may  probably, 
in  general,  be  considered  as  the  most  advan- 
|a^ns.  Besides  these,  in  districts  where  hay 
a  the  principal  produce,  there  are  hay  or  grass 
^anns,  and  there  are  also  what  are  denominated 
**rp«ding  or  cattle  farms. 

The  oM  writers  on  husbandry,  who  lived  in 
warm  countries,  where  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  air  had  sensible  and  frequently  very 
dio^erous  effects  on  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
aat5»wcre  very  particular  in  their  directions 
for  the  choice  of  farms  or  estates,  and  of  the 
spots  whereon  houses  should  be  built,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
climate,  or  from  the  quality  or  situation  of  the 
groaad.  The  Romans  had  generally  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit  in  view,  when  they  bought 
and  Slocked  a  fann ;  and  therefore  they  laid  it 


down  as  a  rule,  that  no  degree  of  fertility 
should  tempt  a  man  to  purchase  in  an  unhealthy 
country,  nor  the  pleasantest  situations  in  a 
barren  one.  "  Buy  not  too  hastily,"  said  Cato, 
"  but  view  again  and  again  the  purchase  you 
intend  to  make ;  for,  if  it  b(e  a  good  one,  the 
oftener  you  see  it  the  better  it  will  please  you. 
Examine  how  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
fare.  Let  the  country  it  lies  in  be  a  good  one ; 
the  ways  to  and  from  it  good;  and  the  air  tem- 
perate. Let  your  land,  if  you  can  choose  your 
situation,  be  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  facing  the 
south,  in  a  healthy  place  where  a  sufficiency 
of  labourers,  of  cattle,  and  of  water  may  be 
had.  Let  it  be  near  a  flourishing  town,  the 
sea,  or  a  navigable  river ;  or  bordering  upon  a 
good  and  well-frequented  road.  Let  the  build- 
ings upon  your  ground  be  strong  and  sub- 
stantial. Do  not  rashly  condemn  the  methods 
of  others.  It  is  best  to  purchase  from  a  good 
husbandman  and  a  good  improver."  ■ 

Besides  the  healthfulness  of  the  situation, 
three  other  things  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended to  in  the  choice  of  a  farm  or  estate ; 
these  are,  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  soil.  The 
air  should  be  pure  and  temperate,  the  water 
wholesome  and  easily  come  at,  and  the  soil 
fertile;  and  the  farm  should  be  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  good  markets,  both  for  the  sale 
of  the  produce  and  the  purchase  of  manure. 
See  Farm  BoiLnisros. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  attentive  to 
the  quality  of  their  water,  and  to  the  ease  of 
coming  at  it.  They  advised  bringing  into  the 
farm-houses  the  water  of  such  springs  as  never 
dried  up;  or,  if  there  was  no  such  spring 
within  the  farm,  to  bring  running  water  as  near 
to  it  as  possible ;  or  to  dig  for  well-water,  not 
of  a  bitter  or  brackish  taste.  If  neither  of 
these  was  to  be  found,  they  directed  large 
cisterns  to  be  provided  for  men,  and  ponds  for 
collecting  and  retaining  rain-water  for  cattle. 
They  esteemed  that  running  water  to  be  best 
for  drinking  which  had  its  source  in  a  hill ; 
spring  or  well-water  from  a  rising  ground  was 
deemed  the  next  best ;  well-water  in  the  bottom 
of  a  valley  was  held  to  be  suspicious ;  and 
marshy  or  fenny  water,  which  creeps  slowly 
on,  was  by  them  rightly  regarded  as  the  worst 
of  all. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  of  a  farm  may  be  as- 
certained either  by  analysis  (see  Aitaltsis), 
by  observation  of  the  weeds  which  flourish 
upon  it  (see  Botant  and  Wssds),  and  of  the 
trees  growing  in  the  hedge  rows  (see  Planta- 
tions). In  England  the  elm  and  the  oak  are 
commonly  tenants  of  good  soils;  the  birch, 
the  holly,  and  the  ash  indicate  those  which  are 
poor.  And  again,  the  productiveness  of  a  soil 
may  be  estimated  from  the  degree  of  its  attrac- 
tion for  the  insensible  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  by  the  substratum  on  which  it  rests 
(see  Geoloot);  and  by  its  inclination.  There 
are  many  other  circumstances,  also,  which  the 
farmer  in  search  of  a  farm  should  regard, 
most  of  which  he  will  find  treated  of  in  this 
work  under  the  heads  Appraisbxent,  Aorbx- 
icsNT,  CuBTOKS  OF  CouNTiEs,  Capital  re- 
quired, Rain,  Lease,  &c.  Let  him  also  closely 
examine  the  state  of  the  buildings,  the  mod* 
in  which  the  farm  has  been  cultivated,  and  the 
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course  of  cropping  which  the  out-going  tenant 
has  followed.  This  last  inquiry  is  one  very 
material  point  to  be  carefully  and  accurately 
ascertained. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  estimated  to  be  about  2,000,000,  and  the 
property  annually  derived  from  agriculture  at 
215,817,624/. 

There  are  in — 


a 

Total. 

England 
Wales 
8cotlHnd 
Uriish 
liles 

Total 

95,63t,000 
3,117,000 
5,805,000 

883,600 

3,454,000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

160,000 

3,956,400 
1.105,000 
8,523,930 

509,469 

32,343,400 
4,752,000 
19,441,944 

1,110,159 

46,922,970 

14,600,000 

15,871,463 

77,394,433 

In  England  and  Wales  it  is  calculated  that 
there  are 


M».oo«^«-;i;'p'«>l^„|j}wi..u. 


1,250,000 

. 

. 

. 

.    barley  and  rye. 

-    oau.  beans,  and  peas. 

3,900,000 

. 

• 

• 

1,200.000 

. 

. 

. 

-    ctover,  rye,  grass,  &c. 

1,200,000 

- 

" 

" 

-    roots   and  cabbages  by 
the  plough. 

2,100,000 

. 

• 

• 

.    fkllows. 

47,000 

. 

. 

. 

-    hop  grounds. 

18,000 

. 

. 

• 

-    pleasure  grounds. 

17.800,000 

. 

. 

. 

-  depastured  by  cattl«. 

-  hedge  rows,  copees,  and 

woods. 

-  waysandwatar-conraes. 

1,200,000 

- 

- 

- 

1,300,000 

_ 

« 

. 

^020,000 

- 

• 

- 

-    eommon  andwasle  lands. 

FARM  ACCOUNTS.  The  necessity  and 
utility  of  correct  and  detailed  particulars  of  all 
matters  concerning  the  farm,  have  already  been 
spoken  of  under  the  head  Dook-kexpino.  Let 
any  farmer  make  the  experiment,  and  he  -will 
find  it  both  interesting  and  useful,  to  know 
from  year  to  year  the  actual  products  of  his 
farm.  Let  every  thing,  therefore,  which  can 
be  measured  and  weighed,  be  so  tested ;  and 
let  that  which  cannot  be  brought  to  an  exact 
standard  he  estimated,  as  if  he  himself  were 
about  to  sell  or  to  purchase  it.  Let  him  like- 
wise, as  near  as  possible,  measure  the  ground 
which  he  plants,  the  quantity  of  seed  which  he 
uses,  and  the  manure  which  he  applies.  The 
labour  of  doing  this  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  it,  and  the 
benefits  which  must  arrive  from  it.  Conjec- 
ture, in  these  cases,  is  perfectly  wild  and  un- 
certain— varying  often,  with  different  indivi- 
duals, almost  100  per  cent.  Exactness  enables 
a  man  to  form  conclusions  which  may  most 
essentially,  and  in  innumerable  ways,  avail  to 
his  advantage.  It  is  that  alone  which  can  ^ve 
any  value  to  his  experience ;  it  is  that  which 
will  make  his  experience  the  sure  basis  of 
improvement;  it  will  put  it  in  his  power  to 
give  safe  counsel  to  his  friends ;  and  it  is  the 
only  ground  on  which  he  can  securely  place 
confidence  in  himself. 

FARM  BUILDINGS.  In  the  construction 
of  farm  buildings,  the  first  thing  to  be  regarded 
is  the  convenience  of  their  situation;  and  to  this 
end  must  be  considered  the  best  shelter,  feeding 
and  watering  of  live-stock ;  the  carriage  of  the 
crop,  and  of  manure,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  produce.  To  combine  all  these  advan- 
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tages  together  is  rarely  attainable ;  the  object 
with  the  practical  farmer  is  to  obtain  as  many 
of  them  as  possible.    The  improved  eeoaoiDi* 
cal  construction  of  farm  buildings  some  years 
since  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Highland 
Society  in  Scotland,  and  from   their  report 
(Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  365),  the  reader  who  wishes 
for  working  plans  will  derive  abundant  infor- 
mation.   Tlie  committee  say,  very  justly,  "one 
of  the  most  eommon  errors  in  these  designs  is 
the  crowding  the  buildings  together,  under  the 
idea  of  giving  them  greater  compactness,  and 
the  not  sufficiently  extending  the  shelter  sheds 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle.    This  is  a  fanlt  so 
universal  that  it  is  only  on  the  larger  class  of 
breeding  and  feeding  farms  in  the  ^rdercoan- 
ties  of  England  and  Scotland  that  experience 
has  taught  builders  fully  to  avoid  it.    In  giving 
designs  of  the  outhouses  of  a  farm,  little  more 
can  be  done  than  to  give  general  useful  ex- 
amples.   Although  a  certain  similarity  most 
exist  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  all  such  buildings,  yet  these  must  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farm 
itself,  the  nature  of  the  ^oil,  die  situation  wiih 
regard  to  markets,  and  the  particular  kind  of 
management  to  be  pursued.    No  one  rule  that 
can  be  given  is  of  general  application,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  architect  must  be  shown,  in 
adapting  the  size,  form,  and  arrangements  of 
the  buildings  to  the  nature  of  the  farm,  and  the 
wants  of  the  occupier.    While  every  saitabie 
accommodation  should  be  afforded  to  the  te* 
nant,  it  is  the  province  of  the  architect  Co  take 
care  that  the  heavy  cost  of  such  buildings  be 
not  unnecessarily  enhanced,  either  by  erecdns 
buildings  that  are  useless,  or  by  giving  unne- 
cessary dimensions  to  such  as  are  requisite. 
It  may  be  particularly  remarked  that  the  giving 
unnecessary  breadth  to  the   buildings   aJds 
materially  to  the  expense,  by  increasing  the 
dimensions  of  the  timbers,  and  adding  to  the 
size  of  the  roofs.    At  the  same  time  care  must 
be  taken  that  in  the  cow-houses  and  stables 
the  animals  shall  not  be  cramped  from  the 
want  of  necessary  room.    In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  most  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  outhouses  of  a  farm  is  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangle,  the  side  to  the  south  being  open,  and 
the  farm-house  being  placed  at  some  conve- 
nient distance  in  front  of  it.    And  again,  ihe 
most  approved  mode  of  keeping  and  feeding 
the  larger  and  finer  kinds  of  cattle  is  in  small 
sheds  with  open  yards  attached,  each  capable 
of  holding  two  animals.    It  is  recommended 
that  the  water-course  from  the  stables,  cow- 
houses, and  yards  should  be  carried  off  \sj 
causewayed  open  channels  to  a  pond  or  tank 
near  to  the  buildings.    This  mode  of  convey- 
ing away  and  receiving  the  urine  is  conccivei 
to  be  better  in  ordinary  cases  than  sewers  be- 
low ground,  which,  even  when  executed  in  the 
best  manner,  will  be  subject  to  be  choked  up 
from  want  of  necessary  attention  to  cleaning ; 
and  such  sewers  become  nurseries  for  rau, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution  that  can  Y>e 
taken.    Should  the  situation  of  the  bnildiags 
incline  to  the  north,  conduits  can  be    made 
through  the  north  range  below  the  floors,  a: 
proper  places,  for  discharging  the  liquids. 
<'For  watering  cattle,  if  a  stream  cannot  be 
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obtained,  there  are  few  situations  where  water 
cannot  be  got  by  sinking  a  well ;  the  best  way 
is  to  raise  it  into  a  cistern,  which  may  be 
placed  in  any  of  the  shelter  yards,  and  ifrom 
this  be  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  different  yards, 
furnished  with  proper  cisterns  and  ball-cocks. 
The  passages  and  entrances  to  the  buildings 
should  be  wide;  the  gates  hung  on  wooden 
posu  or  hewn  stone  pillars. 

FARMER  (Sax.  Feonmep,  Fr.  /ermier).  A 
person  whose  business  or  employment  is  the 
caliivation  of  land,  the  breeding,  rearing,  and 
feeding  of  different  sorts  of  live-stock,  and  the 
management  of  the  various  products  which 
are  afforded  by  them ;  hence  those  engaged  in 
this  way  may  be  further  distinguished  into 
arable,  grazing,  dairy,  hay,  and  other  kinds  of 
firmers,  according  to  the  modes  in  which  their 
farms  are  cultivated  or  employed. 

The  farmers  of  Greai  Britain,  who  are  ge- 
nerally men  of  superior  intelligence  to  those  of 
Flanders  oroiher  parts  of  Europe,  may  be  ar- 
ranged into  the  following  classes  :  1.  The  great 
proprietors  and  country  gentlemen.  2.  Yeo- 
men and  farmers,  properly  so  called.  3.  Pos- 
sessors of  small  farms.  4.  Cottagers,  includ- 
ing different  descriptions  of  people,  who  culti- 
Taie  small  farms,  and  a  few  acres  adjoining  to 
towns  and  villages. 

FARM-HOUSE.  The  dwelling  occupied  by 
a  firmer.  The  principal  objects  to  be  attended 
to  in  erecting  a  farm-house  are,  convenience 
and  a  salubrious  situation.  Besides  the  gene- 
ral salubrity  of  the  spot  where  dwellings  are 
to  be  erected,  the  air,  water,  and  soil  also  re- 
quire to  be  particularly  attended  to :  the  first 
should  be  pure  and  temperate;  the  second 
wholesome  and  easily  obtained.  The  most 
healthy  and  convenient  site  on  the  farm  ought 
to  be  selected  for  building  the  house  ;  easy  ac- 
cess and  central  situation  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. An  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  for  live-stock,  is  indis- 
peasable.  The  water,  however,  should  not  be 
stasrnant.  Ponds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
a  house  are  not  essentially  injurious,  unless 
they  become  dry  in  summer,  or  towards  au- 
tumn ;  for  at  the  period  between  the  drying  up 
and  the  complete  dryness  of  ponds,  or  stag- 
nant pools,  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  which  is  then  proceeding 
erolves  miasmata  that  generate  disease.  A 
dry  gravelly  soil,  through  which  the  rain  can 
freely  percolate,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  degree 
of  dampness  of  a  locality  may  be  always  pretty 
correctly  estimated  by  observing  the  quantity 
of  moss  and  lichens  upon  the  trees ;  and  the 
weeds  being  those  that  grow  in  marshy  situa- 
tianR. 

FARMING.  The  business  or  management 
of  a  iarm,  comprehending  the  whole  circum- 
stasces  and  conduct  of  it. 

It  is  a  practice  that  demands  constant  care 
and  attention,  as  well  as  much  activity  and 
judgment,  to  conduct  it  in  a  proper  and  advan- 
ta«peai3s  manner.  It  requires  an  intimate  and 
practical  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  of  cultiva- 
zioa  and  management,  as  well  as  of  the  nature 
a.nd  -v-alae  of  every  kind  of  live-stock;  and 
fctilf  rnnher,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
arioas  modes  of  baying  and  selling,  and  the 
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constant  state  of  different  markets  and  fair& 
I  In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are  several  other 
minutiae  of  much  consequence  to  the  success 
of  the  farmer,  which  will  be  treated  of  under 
their  respective  heads. 

Farming,  once  regarded  as  a  profession  easy 
to  be  understood  and  successfully  followed  only 
by  the  empiric,  has  long  since  been  viewed  in 
a  different,  in  a  wiser  manner.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  no  pursuit  requires  more  talent, 
perseverance,  and  more  careful  observation, 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth ;  that  so  far 
from  its  being  an  empirical  business,  it  is,  in 
fact,  one  that  several  other  sciences  illustrate 
and  assist — one,  whose  professors  cannot  too 
often  examine  the  practice  of  other  cultivators ; 
and  hence,  since  it  has  been  found  that  the  la- 
bours of  the  chemist,  the  botanist,  the  mecha- 
nist, and  the  geologist,  are  ail  available  in  the 
service  of  the  farmer,  it  has  followed  as  a  na* 
tural  consequence,  that  the  farmers  of  our  age 
have  become  a  more  scientific,  more  educated, 
and  a  far  more  enlightened  class  than  those  of 
anv  previous  generations. 

FARMS,  OLD  AND  NEW.  Whether  it  is 
more  profitable  in  the  United  States,  to  lay  out 
money  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
exhausted  farms,  or  in  the  clearing  and  im- 
provement of  new  land,  is  a  question  which 
requires  more  mature  consideration  than  has 
been  generally  given  to  it.  Calculations  em- 
bracing the  several  expenses  required  in  the 
two  operations  would  seem  to  sho^w,  that  the 
intelligent  farmer,  versed  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  producing  manure  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  green  fallow  crops,  will  lay  out  bis 
means  most  profitably  in  restoring  worn-out 
land  to  fertility ;  provided  he  does  not  commit 
the  common  error  of  endeavouring  to  improve 
more  land  than  his  resources  will  enable  him 
to  do  justice  by. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  more  limited 
means,  who  cannot  buy  an  old  farm  or  get  one 
on  a  sufficiently  long  lease,  may,  by  going  west, 
purchase  land  at  $1*25  per  acre,  or  200  acres 
for  $250,  which  will  be  already  in  the  highest 
state  of  fertility,  but  seriously  encumbered 
with  heavy  timber  or  other  natural  besetmenL 
This  he  clears  and  brings  under  cultivation 
little  by  little,  working,  perhaps,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  his  time  for  others,  in  order  to  obtain  sub- 
sistence previous  to  the  coming  in  of  his  crops. 
Every  acre  cleared  may  cost  him  some  16  or 
20  dollars,  which,  however,  adds  the  same 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  farm,  whilst  every 
bushel  of  grain  and  every  addition  to  his  stock 
is  so  much  gained.  It  piay  be  several  years 
before  the  pioneer  will  accumulate  much  pro- 
perty. Still,  however,  the  prospect  of  an  ulti- 
mate independence  thus  held  out  to  the  poor 
and  industrious  settler,  is  a  good  one. 

He  who  has  the  advantage  of  sufficient 
means  to  enable  him  to  purchase  exhausted 
lands  at  from  5  to  10,  20,  and  even  30  or  40 
dollars  per  acre,  may,  by  a  judicious  applica- 
tion of  lime,  marl,  plaster,  and  other  mineral 
fertilizers,  aided  by  green  fallow  crops  ploughed 
under  to  form  a  mould,  soon  resuscitate  a  farm 
and  render  it  again  highly  productive  and 
j  valuable.  The  following  facts  will  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  what  is  here  asserted.  More 
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instances  could  be  produced,  but  this,  being  on 
unquestionable  authority,  is  ample  for  present 
illustration. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cummins,  of  Smyrna,  Dela- 
ware, purchased  a  farm  near  that  place,  con- 
taining about  200  acres.  The  land  had  been 
under  cultivation  for  half  a  century  or  more, 
and  its  soil  so  completely  exhausted  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  compensating  for  the  labour  and 
fieed  expended  upon  crops.  It  had,  neverthe- 
less, been  rented,  up  to  the  time  of  purchase, 
and  one  of  the  conditions  was  the  payment, 
annually,  of  two-fifths  of  the  Indian  corn 
crop.  From  a  thirty  acre  field,  the  rent  paid 
the  last  year  was  only  about  30  bushels  !  Clo- 
ver refused  to  grow  upon  this  land,  and  wheat 
would  not  yield  much  more  than  the  seed  sown. 
The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam.  The  first  step 
taken  by  Mr.  Cummins  for  the  restoration  of 
this  land  to  fertility,  was,  to  sow  one  bushel  of 
ground  plaster  per  acre,  flush  it  up  in  the 
spring,  and  spread  upon  it  70  bushels  of  slaked 
lime  per  acre.  Oats  were  then  sown  at  the 
rate  of  2  or  3  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  July, 
when  nearly  fit  for  harvest,  the  straw  being 
partly  yellow  and  partly  green,  they  were 
ploughed  under,  an  ox-chain  having  been  rigged 
in  front  of  the  coulter,  so  as  to  turn  them  down 
before  the  plough.  Previous  to  this  ploughing, 
li  bushel  more  of  ground  plaster  of  Paris  was 
sprinkled  upon  the  ground.  A  second  crop  of 
oats  sprung  up  in  a  thick  mat  from  those 
ploughed  under,  and  about  the  first  of  October, 
these  were  turned  down  by  the  plough  like  the 
first  growth.  Wheat  was'now  sown,  about  1 J 
bushel  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  in,  followed 
by  clover  early  in  the  spring.  The  crop  of 
wheat  averaged  about  8  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  this,  it  will  be  observed,  without  a  shovel- 
ful! of  stable  or  other  kind  of  animal  manure. 
The  clover  had  a  bushel  of  ground  plaster 
sprinkled  upon  it  in  the  spring,  and  yielded 
the  second  season  of  its  growth,  about  a  ton 
per  acre  at  the  first  mowing.  Thus,  land  from 
which  the  vegetable  mould  had  been  entirely 
exhausted  was,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  barn-yard  or  any 
other  kind  of  animal  manure,  brought  into  a 
condition  to  yield  compensating  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  vigorous  clover.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  ordinary  quantity  of  barn-yard  manure, 
the  produce  of  wheat  would  average  about  25 
bushels,  and  of  Indian  corn  40  or  50  bushels 
per  acre.  The  ground  was  very  light  and  easy 
to  work,  and  Mr.  Cummins  estimated  the  ac- 
tual expenses  incurred  per  acre  in  this  improv- 
ing course,  as  follows : — 


FIrit  ploughing  ..... 
70  bushels  lime,  slaked,  nt  13  cts. 
Si  bushels  natii,  sown.  31}  cis.  . 
Bowing  and  harrowing  do. 
Various  piiwter  applications     • 
Hecond  plouirhinff  under  of  oats 
U  bushels  whpat  sown      ... 
Harrowing  and  sowing  do. 

Total  expenses  per  acre  - 


-  #13  731 


Thus  the  whole  expenses  incurred  prepara- 
tory to  the  wheat  and  clover  crops,  amounted 
to  $13'73J  ;  and  as  the  wheat  raised  was  about 
8  bushels,  and  sold  for  $1-50,  and  the  clover 
mown  about  1  ton  per  acre,  worth  about  8  or 
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10  dollars  the  ton,  the  expenses  were  ahm- 
dantly  repaid  by  the  first  crops,  and  the  land  left 
in  good  heart  for  future  profitable  tillage. 

When  farms  are  situated  near  towns,  ani- 
mal manures  can  generally  be  obtained  at  fair 
prices,  and  hence  the  usual  productiveness  ex- 
hibited by  lots  and  fields  in  the  proximity  of 
towns.  But  with  large  farms  situated  at  too 
great  distances  from  such  places  to  admit  of 
the  transportation  of  stable  manure  or  street 
dirt  at  fair  prices,  the  farmers  are  left  to  the 
fertilizing  substances  at  hand,  or  to  the  par- 
chase  of  concentrated  manure  that  will  bear 
the  cost  of  transportation,  such  as  lime,  ashes, 
soot,  plaster,  crushed  bones,  poudrette  prepared 
from  night  soil,  &c.,  the  salts  of  nitre,  soda,  am- 
monia, etc.  Those  who  live  near  enough  to 
marl-beds  to  admit  of  the  hauling  of  such  heavy 
substances  at  a  fair  cost,  are  indeed  fortanate. 
Then  there  are  the  manures  or  composts  pre- 
pared from  peat  or  bog-weed,  by  the  addition 
of  ashes,  the  salts  of  potash,  soda,  &c.,  the  me- 
rits of  all  which  can  now  be  readily  ascertained 
from  results  of  actual  experiments,  reported  in 
numerous  recent  publications,  upon  agrical- 
tural  matters,  and  especially  in  that  highly 
valuable  little  treatise  by  Dr.  Dana,  *•  Tin 
Murk  Manual:' 

FARM  YARD.  The  area  or  court  in  which 
the  farm  buildings  are  situated,  and  which  ge- 
nerally adjoins  the  farm-house.  It  is  the  place 
where  cattle  are  foddered,  dung  prepared,  and 
several  other  necessary  operations  belonging 
to  the  farm  performed. 

FARM-YARD  MANURE.    Of  anfertili2era 
the  most  universal  and  most  valuable  to  the 
cultivator,  and  yet  the  most  generally  misma:- 
naged,  is  farm-yard  manure,  which  has  been 
often  well  described  as  the  farmer's  sheet  an- 
chor.     From  this  fertilizer,  man  must  hare 
derived  some  benefits,  even   before   he  was 
compelled,  by  the  increase  of  population,  to 
cultivate  and  manure  his  land.   It  is  the  earliest 
mentioned  of  all  manures;  although,  at  first, 
the  only  notice  we  meet  with  of  dung  and 
dunghills,  describes  them  as  employed  in  Pa- 
lestine for  fuel ;  and,  to  this  day,  in  the  barren 
deserts  of  the  East,  that  of  the  camel,  after 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  is  the  only  combustiMc 
article  the  natives  possess.  (Ezekit-^^iv, }%  15; 
Niebuhr^t  Voyage^  i.  121.)    This  manure  is  no- 
ticed by  the  earliest  agricultural  writers.     M. 
P.  Cato  tells  us,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  to  •  study 
to  have  a  large  dunghill ;  keep  your  e»  mpok 
carefully ;  when  you  carry  it  out,  scattei  it  and 
pulverize  it:  carry  it  out  in  the  autumn.    Lay 
dung  round  the  roots  of  your  olives  in  autumn." 
And  in  his  29th  chapter,  "Divide  your  manure -, 
carry  half  of  it  to  the  field  where  you  sow  y  oar 
provender:  and  if  there  are  olive  trees,  put 
some  dung  to  their  roots.**     And  in  c.  37,  he 
advises  the  use  of  pigeons'  dung  for  gardens, 
meadows,  and  com  land,  as  well  as  anmrm^ 
which  is  the  dregs  of  oil ;  and  recommends  thv 
farmer  to  preserve  carefully  the  dung  of  all 
descriptions  of  animals.      These   direction* 
were  given  150  years  b.  c;  after  a  lapse    o\ 
nearly  2000  years,  the  direction  to  the  iarnn**; 
must  still  be  the  same ;  little  can  be  added  u 
the  advice  of  Cato,  when  he  said,  "  Study    \« 
have  a  large  dunghill."    Virgil  is  still  mort 
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particular ;  in  his  description  of  fertilizers,  he 
mentions  with  common  manure,  ashe§  (Oeorg. 
I  i.  T.  80).  Pumieetton*  and  shells  (1.  ii.  v. 
346—350,  and  350—368].  Yarro  (c.  38, 1.  i.) 
mentions  many  kinds  o/  animal  manure,  and 
is  particularly  minute  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  dang  of  birds,  and  includes  even  that  of 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  kept  in  aviaries.  Go- 
lamella  0«  ii-  ^'  ^)  advises  the  cultivator  not 
to  carry  out  to  the  field  more  dung  than  the 
labourers  can  cover  with  the  soil  the  same 
day,  as  the  exposure  to  the  sud  does  it  consi- 
derable injury ;  and  he  enumerates  (1.  ii.  c.  15), 
as  vell'known  fertilizers,  night-soil  the  excre- 
ments of  birds  and  sheep,  urine  (especially  for 
apple-trees  and  vines),  dregs  of  oil,  the  excre- 
ments of  cattle,  of  Ibe  ass,  the  goat,  of  pigs  ; 
ashes,  chopped  stalks  of  the  lupine  leaves,  of 
trees,  brambles,  &c.,  and  mud  from  sewers  or 
ditches. 

Of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  Pliny 
tells  us  (b.  zvii.  c.  6,  7,  8),  that  they  highly 
valued  the  use  of  marl  for  particular  soils,  but 
on  other  lands  they  never  employed  it.  We 
are  told  that  they  grew  com,  and  lived  in 
houses  thatched  with  straw,  which  would  ne- 
cessarily require  an  attention  to  fertilizers. 
They  had  also,  according  to  Strabo  (Geogra- 
phy, p.  306),  gardens,  which  could  not  have 
been  cultivated,  neither  could  tbeir  apple 
orchards  have  flourished,  without  manure. 
The  Roman  invasion  taught  the  original  inha- 
bitants better  modes  of  using  fertilizing  mate- 
rials ;  but  their  Saxon  successors,  in  all  pro- 
bability, knew  less  of  agriculture  than  the 
natives.  War  and  fighting  was  their  profes- 
sion ;  they  held  the  husbandman  in  much  con- 
tempt. The  confusion  attendant  upon  British, 
^axon,  and  Danish  inroads,  still  farther  retard- 
ed, in  England,  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
which  never  prospers  in  a  poor  disturbed 
country.  The  very  laws  made  in  those  days 
foe  its  encouragement  show  to  what  a  low  ebb 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  land  was  then  re- 
duced. Thus  it  was  provided,  that  if  any  one 
Lajd  dung  upon  a  field,  the  law  allowed  him,  if 
the  owner  of  it  consented,  to  use  it  for  one 
year ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  manure  conveyed 
was  in  considerable  quantities,  so  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  employ  a  cart,  he  was  then  en- 
titled to  use  the  land  for  three  years ;  and  if 
any  person,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
The  soil,  folded  his  cattle  on  it  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  he  was  then  entitled  to  cultivate  it  for 
four  years  for  his  own  benefit.  (Leges  Wallia, 
p.  298.)  All  these  laws  were  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  better  manuring 
oC  ihc  land ;  but  the  necessity  of  such  an  in- 
du«ement  betrays  the  poverty  of  the  farmers 
of  those  days,  and  the  insufficiency  of  their 
{ivenstock.  In  the  middle  ages  little  was  done 
for  agricultnre.  The  monks,  after  the  intro- 
dactioo  of  Christianity,  were  the  most  learned 
and  skilful  in  the  best  modes  of  applying  ma- 
Bares.  They  early  excelled  in  their  gardens. 
The  population  of  England  in  those  days,  how- 
erer,  was  too  limited  to  require  the  cultivation 
of  inferior  soils. 

In  1570,  Conrad  Heresbach,  a  learned  Ger- 
znazL,  published  his  four  books  of  husbandry, 
viiicla  were  translated  by  Googe:    he  there 


mentions  the  several  descriptions  of  manure 
employed  in  his  days.  His  book  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  good  sense  and  superstition.  He 
speaks  of  the  dung  of  poultry  and  pigeons  with 
much  approbation ;  but  reprobates  the  use  of 
that  of  geese  and  ducks.  Human  faeces,  he 
says,  when  mixed  with  rubbish,  is  good ;  but, 
by  itself,  is  too  hot.  Urine  he  commends 
highly  for  apple  trees  and  vines.  Of  the  dung 
of  animals,  he  mentions  that  of  the  ass  as  first 
in  order  for  fertilizing  effects;  then  that  of 
sheep,  goats,  oxen,  horses ;  lastly,  swine,  **very 
hurtful  to  cprne,  but  used  in  some  places  for 
gardens."  Green  manure  was  used  in  his 
days.  "Where  they  have  no  store  of  cattle, 
they  used  to  mend  their  ground  with  straw, 
fern,  and  the  stalks  of  lupines,  and  the  branches, 
laid  together  in  some  ditch.  Hereunto  you  may 
cast  ashes,  the  filth  of  sinks  and  privies,  dtc.** 
And  again  he  says,  "  The  weeds  growing  about 
willow  trees  and  fern,  Ac.,  you  may  gather  and 
lay  under  your  sheep."  He  speaks  of  the 
practice  of  placing  turfs  and  heath  clods  in 
heaps,  with  dung ;  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Lord  Meadowbank  has  advised  with  peaL  He 
also  advises  the  placing  of  the  same  lurf-par- 
ings  in  sheep-folds.  "  This  is  also  to  be  noted," 
says  oar  author,  "  that  the  doung  that  hath  lyen 
a  yeere  is  best  for  come,  for  it  both  is  of  suffi- 
cient strength  and  breedeth  less  weedes ;  but, 
upon  meadowe  and  pasture  you  must  laye  the 
newest,  because  it  brings  most  grasse,  in  Feb- 
ruarie,  the  moone  increasing,  for  that  is  the 
best  time  to  cause  increase  of  grasse."  When, 
however,  the  manure  is  applied  for  com  lands, 
"looke  that  the  winde  be  westerly,  and  the 
moone  in  the  wane." 

The  manure  commonly  furnished  by  the 
farm-yard  is  compounded  of  a  mixture  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  of  the  putrefy- 
ing straw  of  various  descriptions  of  grain, 
mixed  with  the  excrements  and  urine  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  swine.  The  mixture  forms  no  new 
substance,  neither  does  the  putrefaction  which 
ensues  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  dung;  on  the 
contrary,  it  causes  a  considerable  loss  of 
weight  Neither  is  the  manure  produced  equal 
to  the  amount  of  food  the  stock  consume.  **  If," 
says  Dr.  Sprengel  "  we  weigh  the  dry  food 
given  the  cattle  to  eat,  and  also  dry  and  weigh 
the  resulting  excrements,  we  shall  find  the 
weight  of  the  latter  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  former.  Block,  who  has  lately  made  a 
great  number  of  experiments  on  this  circum- 
stance, found  that  100  lbs.  of  rye-straw  yielded 
only  43  lbs.  of  dried  excrement  (liquid  and 
soIid\  while  100  lbs.  of  hay  gave  44  lbs.  Food 
whicn  contains  many  watery  parts  furnished, 
as  may  be  naturally  supposed,  a  still  smaller 
proportion.  Thus,  for  instance,  100  lbs.  of  po- 
tatoes gave  only  14  \\\s, ;  100  lbs.  of  mangel- 
wurzel,  6  lbs.;  and  100  lbs.  of  green  clover,  9^ 
lbs.  of  excrement."  (Traml,  by  Mr,  Hwbon, 
Jour.  Roy.  Jlgr,  Soc.  voUyi.  p.  460.) 

It  will  assist  us  yery  materially  in  our  exa- 
minations of  various  modes  of  preparing  and 
applying  manure,  if  we  first  examine  its  che- 
mical composition ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  will 
give  the  analysis  of  straw  and  the  faeces  and 
urine  of  animals. 

1000  parts  of  dry  wheat  straw  being  burnt, 
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yielded  M.  Saussure  48  parts  of  ashes;  the 
same  quantity  of  the  dry  straw  of  barley  yielded 
42  parts  of  ashes.  The  portion  dissipated  by 
the  fire  would  be  principally  carbon  (char- 
coal), carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  and  water: 
100  parts  of  these  ashes  are  composed  of— 

Various  soluble  salts,  principally  carbon- 
ate and  sulphate  of  potash     ...  tt*50 
Phosphate  of  lime  (earthy  salt  of  bones)  -    6'S 
Chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)         ...    1 

Billce  (flint) 61*50 

Meullic  oxide  (prioelpally  Iron)       -       -    1 
Loss  .--.----7'« 

♦        100 

The  straw  of  barley  contains  the  same  in- 
gredients, only  in  rather  different  proportions. 

The  fresh  urine  of  the  cow  has  been  ana- 
lyzed by  Mr.  Brande ;  he  found  in  100  parts 
the  following  ingredients : — 

Fkito. 
Water 05 

Phosphate  of  lime  -.-...  3 
Muriate  of  potash,  muriate  of  mafnesia  .  15 
Sulphate  of  potash  .....  6 
Carhouate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  ammonia     4 

Urea 4 

Loss S 

The  urine  of  cattle,  after  it  had  been  putre- 
fying for  a  month,  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Spren- 
gel,  and  found  to  contain  the  following  ingre- 
dients : — 

hftcbf 

'  W*iBhU 

Water      -  • 05-I4S 

Urea,  and  reslnoue  matter       .       .       .    l- 
Mucus      .......iM 


Benzoic  acid  *!  Combined  with  f  -       -  m 

Lactic  acid       l     potash,   soda,  J  .       .  '5 

Acetic  acid       ^    and  ammonia,]  -       -  "001 

Carbonic  acid  j     formlns  salts    i.  -       •  -105 

Ammonia  partly  uncomblned  ...  •4t>7 

Potash -064 

Boda -954 

Sulphuric  acid -336 

Phosphoric  add        .....  'Oao 

Chlorine -979 

Lime         ........003 

Magnesia .......  '031 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen    ....  •OOl 

Silica        -       .' -005 

Oxide  of  Iron    ......  -ooi 

Sediment  (phosphate  and  carbonate  of 

Iime,and  magnesia,  alumina,  &c.)        .  *]8 

100-000 
{Jour.  Roy.  Sgr.  Boc.  vol.  vl.  p.  407.)  

According  to  Block,  100  lbs.  of  chopped  rye 
straw,  given  as  fodder  to  horses,  yield  42  lbs. ; 
100  lbs.  of  hay,  45  lbs.;  100  ibs.  of  oats,  51 
lbs.;  100  lbs.  of  rye,  53  lbs.  of  dried  excre- 
ments (flaid  and  solid).  The  solid  excrements 
of  horses  fed  on  hay,  oats,  and  straw,  contain, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Zierl,  in  1000 
parts — 


Water  -  -       .       .       - 

PIcromel  and  salta      .... 
Bilious  and  extractive  matter    - 
Green  mattf^r,  albumen,  mucus,  4tc.  - 
Vegeuble  fibre,  and  remains  of  food 


PUlh 

-    096 


17 
63 
SOS 

1000 


These,  when  burnt,  yielded  to  the  same 
chemist  60  parts  by  weight  of  ashes,  which 
were  composed  of — 

Fkrlk 

Carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  soda  5 
Carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  .  .  0 
Silica 40 

00 
(Jour.  Kcjf.  Jlgr,  flee.  vol.  1.  p.  489.)  — 
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1000  parts  of  the  urine  of  the  horse  eootain, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Fourcroj  and 
Yanqaelin  (TkonuonU  Ckem.  vol.  iv.  p.  348),— 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  -       -       -      -  11 

Carbonate  of  soda      .....  0 

Benxoate  of  eoda        -       *       -       .      .  it 

Mar  late  of  potash      -       -       ...  9 

Urea 7 

Water  and  mncllage  -       -       -      .      .  910 

lOQO 

The  faeces  of  cattle  fed  principally  on  turnips 
have  been  analyzed  by  M.  Einhof.  100  pans 
evaporated  to  dryness  yielded  28i  pans  of 
solid  matter;  the  71}  parts  lost  in  d^'ing 
would  consist  principally  of  water  and  some 
ammoniacal  salts.  In  half  a  pound,  or  3S40 
grains,  he  found  45  grains  of  sand ;  and  by  dif- 
fusing it  through  water  he  obtained  abuot  600 
grains  of  a  yellow  fibrous  matter,  resembhag 
that  of  plants,  mixed  with  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  slimy  matter.  By  evaporatinj;  the 
faeces  to  dryness,  and  then  biirniog  them,  he 
obtained  an  ash  which  contained,  besides  the 
sand,  the  following  substances : — 

Lime » 

Phosphate  of  lime     .....   135 

Magnesia   .......S 

Iron    .--..---5 
Alumina,  with  some  tDangaBaae       -      -    14 

Billca Si 

Muriate  and  sulphate  of  polaah        .      .     i-l 

The  ingredients  of  which  the  urine  and 
feces  of  cattle  are  composed,  will,  of  course, 
differ  slightly  in  different  animals  of  the  same 
kind,  and  according  to  the  different  food  upoa 
which  they  are  fed ;  but  this  difference  will  not 
in  any  case  be  found  very  material. 

The  excrements  of  the  sheep  have  been  ex- 
amined by  Block ;  according  to  him,  everj  100 
lbs.  of  rye-straw  given  as  fodder  to  sheep  yield 
'40  lbs.  of  excrements  (fluid  and  solid) ;  from 
100  lbs.  of  hay,  42  lbs.;  from  100  lbs.  of  pota- 
toes, 13  lbs. ;  from  100  lbs.  of  green  cloyer,  8J 
lbs.;  and  from  100  lbs.  of  oats.  49  lbs.of  diy 
excrement  The  solid  excrements  of  sheep 
fed  on  hay  were  examined  by  Zierl :  1000  parts 
by  weight,  being  burnt,  yielded  96  parts  of 
ashes,  which  were  found  to  consist  of— 

Carbonate,  eulphete,  and  mnrlate  of  soda  16 
Carbonate  and  pboephaie  of  luna  -  -  SO 
Billca .  M 

96 

100  parts  of  the  urine  of  sheep  kept  at  grass 
contained — 

Water       ...  .  .   » 

Urea,  albumen,  Ate.  •       .       -       .     1*6 

Baits  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  mapnesla,  Jtc     1*9 

100-0 

(Jevm.  Ray.  Agr.  See.  vol.  L  p.  48t.)      

The  urine  of  the  pig  has  been  examined  bf 
Dr.  Sprengel  {ibid.  p.  492) ;  he  found  in  100 
parts  of  that  of  the  animal  fed  on  com  offal— 

Water W-6 

Urea,  mucus,  albumen,  &e.     •        -       .     tM 
Common  salt,  muriate  of  potasb,  fjrpmm, 
chalk,  and  glauber  salt         -       •       .     176      j 

inooo 

Such  are  the  principal  constituents  of  tbt 
manure  from  a  farm-yard ;  bat  of  these,  mctf 
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of  the  solable  salts  are  usually  washed  avay 
by  the  rain,  or  are  suffered  to  drain  away  into 
ditches,  whilst  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
salts  of  ammonia  and  some  of  the  carbon  are 
conuaonly  lost  by  being  either  ov^er-heated,  or 
by  being  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in^  a  putre- 
fying state. 

Farm-yard  manure  has  a  very  considerable 
attraction  for  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  : 
some  experiments  to  ascertain  its  extent  are 
giren  under  the  head  Mahitrs. 

There  have  beeo  many  arguments  and  much 
differeace  of  opinion  among  cultivators,  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  employing  duDg  in 
a  fresh  or  in  a  putrid  state ;  and,  as  is  too  oAen 
the  case,  both  parties  have  jiin  into  extremes, 
the  one  side  contending  for  the  propriety  of 
employing  it  quite  fresh  from  the  farm-yard, 
the  other  contending  that  it  cannot  well  be  too 
rotten.  The  mode  employed  by  Lord  Leicester 
is  the  medium  between  these  equally  erroneous 
eitremes.  He  found  that  the  employment  of 
the  fresh  dung  certainly  made  the  dung  go 
mach  farther ;  but  then  a  multitude  of  the  seeds 
of  varioBS  weeds  were  carried  on  to  the  land 
alon^  with  the  manure.  He  has,  therefore, 
since  used  his  compost  when  only  in  a  half 
potrefied  state  (called  short  dung  by  farmers) ; 
and  hence  the  seeds  are  destroyed  by  the 
ejects  of  the  putrefaction,  and  the  dung  still 
extends  much  farther  than  if  suffered  to  re- 
main until  quite  putrefied. 

Putrefaction  cannot  go  on  without  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture.  Where  water  is  entirely 
absent  there  can  be  no  putrefaction;  and 
hence  many  farmers  have  adopted  the  practice 
of  pumping  the  drainage  of  their  farm-yards 
over  their  dung-heaps  ;  others  invariably  place 
them  in  low  damp  situations.  This  liquid  por- 
tion cannot  be  too  highly  valued  by  the  culti- 
vator. The  soil  where  a  dunghill  has  lain  in 
a  field  is  always  distinguished  by  a  rank  luxu- 
riance in  the  succeeding  crop,  even  if  the 
earth  beneath,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  is 
removed  and  spread  with  the  dunghill. 

The  controversy,  too,  which  once  so  keenly 
existed,  as  to  the  ttcUe  of  fermtntaiion  in  which' 
dung  should  be  used  on  the  land,  has  now 
pretty  well  subsided.    There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  cannot  be  applied  more  advantageously 
than  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  possible,  consistent 
wich  the  attainment  of  a  tolerably  clean  hus- 
bandry, and  the  destruction  of  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  grubs,  Ac,  which  are  always  more  or 
/ess   present  in  farm-yard  dung.    These  are 
the  only  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  de- 
sirable employment  of   this  manure  ,in   the 
fhfshest  state;  for  otherwise  the  loss  of  its 
mo&t    valuable    constituents    commences    as 
soon  as  ever  fermentation  beo^ins.    This  was 
(on^  since  demonstrated  by  Davy,  whose  ex- 
periments  I  have   often    seen    repeated  and 
varied.     He  says,    **I  filled  a  large   retort, 
capable  of  containing  three  pints   of  water, 
"With  some  hot  fermenting  manure,  consisting 
principally  of  the  litter  and  dung  of  cattle;  I 
a.€iap:ed  a  small  receiver  to  the  retort,  and  con- 
necie4  the  whole  with  a  mercurial  {ineumatic 
apparatus,  so  as  to  collect  the  condensible  and 
^l^^tic  flaids  which  might  arise  from  the  dung. 
Piae  receiver  soon  became  lined  with  dew,  and 
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drops  began,  in  a  few  hours,  to  trickle  down 
the  sides  of  it  Elastic  fluid  likewise  was 
generated;  in  three  days  thirty-five  cubical 
inches  had  been  formed,  which,  when  analyzed, 
were  found  to  contain  twenty-one  cubical 
inches  of  carbonic  acid;  the  remainder  was 
hydrocarbonate,  mixed  with  some  azote,  pro- 
bably no  more  than  existed  in  the  common  air 
in  the  receiver.  The  fluid  matter  collected  in 
the  receiver  at  the  same  time  amounted  to 
nearly  half  an  ounce.  It  had  a  saline  taste, 
and  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  contained  some 
acetate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Finding 
such  products  given  off"  from  fermenting  litter, 
I  introduced  the  beak  of  another  retort,  filled 
with  similar  dung  very  hot  at  the  time,  in  the 
soil  amongst  the  roots  of  some  grass  in  the 
border  of  a  garden  ;  in  less  than  a  week  a  very 
distinct  efl*ect  was  produced  on  the  grass: 
upon  the  spot  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
matter  disengaged  in  fermentation  it  grew  with 
much  more  luxuriance  than  the  grass  in  any 
other  part  of  the  garden."    {Lectures,  p.  204.) 

Nothing,,  indeed,  appears  at  first  sight  so 
simple  as  the  manufacture  and  collection  of 
farm-yard  dung;  and  yet  there  are  endless 
sources  of  error  into  which  the  cultivator  is 
sure  to  fall,  if  he  is  not  ever  vigilant  in  their 
management.  The  late  Mr.  Francis  Blakie, 
in  his  valuable  tract  upon  the  management  of 
farm-yard  manure,  dwells  upon  several  of 
these  ;  he  particularly  condemns  the  practice 
"of  keeping  the  dung  arising  from  different 
descriptions  of  animals  in  separate  heaps  or 
departments,  and  applying  them  to  the  land 
without  intermixture.  It  is  customary,"  he 
adds,  "to  keep  the  fattening  neat  cattle  in 
yards  by  themselves;  and  the  manure  thus 
produced  is  of  good  quality,  l>ecause  the  ex- 
crement of  such  cattle  is  richer  than  that  of 
lean  ones.  Fattening  cattle  are  fed  with  oil- 
cake, corn,  Swedish  turnips,  or  some  other 
rich  food ;  and  the  refuse  and  waste  of  such 
food  thrown  about  the  yard  increases  the  value 
of  the  manure :  it  also  attracts  the  pigs  to  the 
yard.  These  rout  the  straw  and  dung  about,  in 
search  of  grains  of  corn,  bits  of  Swedish  turnips, 
and  other  food:  by  which  means  the  manure  in 
the  yard  becomes  more  intimately  mixed,  and 
is  proportionally  increased  in  value.  The  feed- 
ing-troughs and  cribs  in  the  yard  should,  for 
obvious  reasons,  be  shifted  frequently." 

"The  horse  dung,"  continues  Blakie,  "is 
usually  thrown  out  at  the  stable  doors,  and 
there  accumulates  in  large  heaps.  It  is  some- 
times spread  a  little  about,  but  more  generally 
not  at  all,  unless  where  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience of  ingress  and  egress,  or  perhaps  to 
allow  the  water  to  drain  away  from  the  stable 
door.  Horse  dung,  lying  in  such  heaps,"  very 
soon  ferments,  and  heats  to  an  excess;  the 
centre  of  the  heap  is  charred  or  burned  to  a 
dry  white  substance,  provincially  termed /re- 
fanged.  Dung  in  this  state  loses  from  50  to  75 
per  cent,  of  its  value.  The  diligent  and  atten- 
tive farmer  will  guard  against  such  profligate 
waste  of  property,  by  never  allowing  the  dung 
to  accumulate  in  any  considerable  quantity  at 
the  stable  doors.  The  dung  from  the  feeding 
hog-sties  should  also  be  carted  and  spread 
about  the  store  cattle-vard,  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  horse  dang.  {Blakie  on  Farmyard  Dwig, 
p.  6.)  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  superior  ferti- 
lizing effects  of  horse-dung.  In  an  experiment 
with  beans,  in  which  six  acres  were  manured 
with  horse-dung,  and  nine  with  that  from  a 
cow-yard,  the  six  yielded  more  beans  than  the 
nine.  {Jgr.  Jiep.  of  Ets^x,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.)  The 
same  observation  was  made  in  Lincolnshire. 
{Sinclair's  Jgr.  p.  214.)  The  heat  produced  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  dung  of  diflferent  ani- 
mals has  been  made  the  subject  of  repeated 
experiment.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  40**,  that  of 

Common  farm-yard  dung  waa    ....  70^ 
A  mixture  of  liui«,  dun^,  and  earth    >       >       -  55° 
—  twine  and  lowla' dung.       -       .85" 

(Farmer*8  Magazine,  vol.  x.  iv.  p.  160.) 

The  cultivator  will  readily  allow  the  advan- 
tages of  the  plan  thus  recommended  by  Mr. 
Biakie ;  and  the  student  must  see  from  the  fol- 
lowing experiments,  that  the  dung  of  different 
animals  vary  very  much  in  their  fertilizing 
powers. 

The  subjoined  table  contains  the  results  of 
the  experiments  made  with  three  different  ma- 
nures on  the  growth  of  potatoes,  by  Mr.  Oliver, 
of  Mid-Lothian ;  the  cow  and  horse-dung  were 
recently  made ;  the  potatoes  were  of  the  de- 
scription called  Pinkeyes,  and  forty  loads  of 
about  eighteen  cwt.  per  acre  were  employed 
of  each  manure.    {Ency,  Meh-op,  vol.  vi.  p.  61.) 


botweea 
Bowl. 


Cow 

Ilorte 

Street 

Cow 

Horae 

Street 

Cow 

florae 

Street 

Cow 

Horae 

Street 

Cow 

Hurae 

Street 


B.  F.  P  I- 

49  0  0  0   8 


47  0  0  0 

49  0  0  0 
60  0  0  0 
51  9  8  0 

45  0  0  0 

60  1  0  0 

61  0  3  U   » 

50  0  0  o!  8 
66  9  9  01  8 

66  9  9  0,  8 

46  3  9  0   8 
63  0  3  0   8 

67  9  9  ll  8 

47  0  0  O:  8 


18  ]7  6 
16  16  0 
94    0  0 


Value 
per  Acre. 


Cort  of     Friee  ot 

pre-        M«nurc 

ductk«.     prCaxt. 


L.    «.   4. 

16  16  0  ;95 


0  0 
00 
90 

94  0  0 
15  19  0 
26  13  0 
26  13  6 
18  15  0 

95  5  6 
97    0  7*91  10 
18  16  0  129  10 


93  13 
91  13 
22  18 
93  10 


Malcolm  (see  Brit,  Hush,  vol.  i.  p.  260)  has 
given  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  cubic  yards 
or  tons  of  farm-yard  compost  necessary  for 
various  soils  per  acre,  which  is  as  follows : — 


OnHnivLuid. 

Lmjm. 

Onteli. 

Cbtiki. 

Saudi. 

For  Wheat     30 
Barley     25 
Turnipa  90 
Clover      15  to  90 
Sainfoin  — 
Paatnre    15  to  90 

90  to  95 
90 
90 
15 

15 

95 
99 
95 

90 

16 

90 
16 
90 
16 
90 
16 

90 
18 
90 
16 

16 

Some  experiments  of  Mr.  Wright,  made  upon 
plots  of  ground  of  equal  size,  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  stems  of  barley  produced  by  various  fer- 
tilizers :  each  plot  was  dibbled  with  60  corns 
of  barley.    {Jigr.  Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  328.) 

No.  of 

No.  llMBib 

1.  Nomannre  150 

9.  Manured  with  5  tons  of  cow-dang  per  acre  167 

5.  ^                 —           borae  do.       —  990 
4.       —                —           pig  do.            —  9S3 

6.  —  —  aheep  do.       --  944 

6.  —  60  buah.  coal  aahea  —  933 

7.  —  —  wood  do.  —  911 

8.  —  —  ffooae-dung  ~  185 

9.  —  —     .      hen  do.  —  303 
10.  —  —          duck  do.  —  989 
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With  regard  to  the  form  of  dung-yards,  there 
is  some  little  difference  of  opinion.  ''Some 
theorists,"  says  Biakie, "  recommend  the  yards 
to  be  made  so  concave,  as  almost  to  amount  to 
a  tre//-shape,  giving,  as  a  reason  in  support  of 
their  opinion,  that  the  virtues  of  dung  can  only 
be  preserved  by  being  saturated  in  urine,  or 
some  other  moisture.  Others,  again,  assert 
that  dung-yards  should  be  formed  convex,  and 
assign  as  their  reason,  that  farm-yard  dung 
should  be  kept  dry.  Practical  experience 
points  out  that  a  medium  between  those  two 
extremes  is  the  best ;  and  a  yard  a  little  hol- 
lowed is  the  most  common  shape. 

I  will  here  introduce  the  description  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Biakie,  of  the  best  mode  of 
forming  dung-heaps  or  pies  in  turnip-fields,  so 
as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  waste 
of  gaseous  matters,  during  the  fermentation  of 
the  manure.  "When,"  said  this  intelligent 
agriculturist,  ^  it  is  found  necessary  to  empty 
the  dung-yards  early  in  the  season,  I  recom- 
mend that  preparation  should  be  made,  in  the 
usual  way,  for  the  reception  of  the  dung-heaps 
in  the  intended  turnip-fields,  by  collecting  large 
heaps  of  clay  marl,  or  such  oth^r  materials. 
The  bottoms  for  the  heaps  should  not,  however, 
be  laid  above  six  or  eight  inches  thick  of  the 
earthy  material,  and  a  good  quantity  of  it  should 
be  placed  in  rows  on  each  side  of  the  bottoms 
marked  out;  the  dung  should  then  be  drawn 
out  of  the  yards,  and  placed  upon  the  bottoms, 
but  not  in  the  usual  way  of  throwing  it  up 
loosely, to  cause  fermentation;  on  the  contrary, 
by  drawing  the  carts  with  their  loads  upon  the 
heaps,  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  dung, 
and  thereby  retarding  fermentation.  One  or 
two  men  should  remain  constantly  at  the  heaps, 
while  the  teams  are  at  work,  on  purpose  to 
spread  and  level  the  dung  regularly,  so  as  to 
render  the  ascent  easy  for  the  succeeding  teams, 
as  they  come  with  their  loads.  If  the  dung  has 
not  been  previously  mixed  in  the  yards,  it 
should  be  so  in  drawing  to  the  heaps,  by  taking 
up  a  few  loads  from  one  yard,  and  then  a  few* 
from  another,  alternately ;  and  even  from  the 
same  yard,  the  loads  of  dung  should  be  taken 
from  different  parts  alternately;  for  the  dung 
is  not  of  equal  quality,  nor  made  with  the  same 
regularity,  in  all  parts  of  the  yard. 

"The  coal-ashes,  road-scrapings,  and  all 
other  collections  of  manure  about  the  farm- 
house, should  also  be  carried  to  these  dung- 
heaps  ;  and  when  the  heaps  are  raised  as  high 
as  convenient  for  the  horses  to  draw  up,  seve- 
ral loads  should  be  shot  up  at  the  ends  of  the 
heaps,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  up  to 
the  square  of  the  centre.  The  whole  heaps 
should  then  be  completely  covered  with  the 
marl  and  clay,  or  soil  previously  collected  in 
rows  by  the  sides  of  the  heaps,  so  as  effectually 
to  enclose  the  dung-heaps  in  crusts,  and  they 
are  thenceforth  denominated /Wm.  In  these,  the 
dung  will  be  preserved  in  a  very  perfect  state, 
with  little  or  no  fermentation,  and  without  loss 
by  exhalation  or  evaporation.  The  pies,wiihjn 
ten  days  pr  a  fortnight  of  the  time  the  compost 
is  wanted  for  the  turnip  ground,  should  be 
turned  carefully  over,  and  the  crust,  top,  bottom, 
and  sides  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  dung. 
When  the  turning  is  completed,  with  the  nattt- 
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ral  soil  aroand  the  heaps,  again  coat  the  heaps 
all  over ;  the  pies  will  then  undergo  a  gentle 
fermentation;  the  earth,  intermixed  with  and 
covering  the  dung,  will  absorb  the  juices  and 
gaseous  matters  produced,  and  the  compost 
come  out  in  a  fine  state  of  preparation  for 
using  on  the  turnip  lands.  When  the  dang  is 
taken  out  of  the  yards  late  in  the  spring,  or 
only  a  short  time  before  it  is  required  for  the 
turnip  groandf  the  preparation  shoald  be  some- 
what different,  because  of  the  compost  heaps 
having  less  time  to  incorporate.  Thus  the 
dung  should  not  be  carted  upon  the  heaps  to 
compress  them,  and  prevent  fermentation,  as 
in  winter.  On  the  contrary,  the  dung  should 
be  thrown  up  lightly  with  the  fork  upon  the 
bottoms,  and  the  side-heaps  of  earth  mixed  in- 
timately along  with  ther  dung.  Turf  turned  up 
for  a  year  preceding  on  wastes  by  the  sides  of 
roads  makes  excellent  pie-meat." 

The  temperature  of  the  dung-heap  is  a  pretty 
sure  criterion  of  the  state  of  its  fermentation. 
If  a  thermometer,  plunged  into  it,  does  not  rise 
above  100®,  there  is  little  danger  of  too  much 
gaseous  matter  being  lost.  If  the  temperature 
is  higher,  means  should  be  taken  to  check  the 
fermentation;  and  the  same  overheating  may 
be  regarded  as  going  on,  if,  when  a  piece  of 
paper  moistened  with  mXiriatic  acid  is  held 
over  a  dunghill,  dense  fumes  appear,  for  then 
ammonia  is  disengaging.  {Davy,  p.  307.)  With 
skiltul  management,  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, one  ton  of  dry  straw  is  found  to 
produce  three  tons  of  manure ;  so  that,  as  the 
common  weight  of  straw  per  acre  is  about  one 
ton  and  a  half,  the  straw  grown  upon  that  ex- 
lent  of  land  should  yield  about  four  tons  and  a 
half  of  compost  The  quantity  of  manure  pro- 
duced by  stock  necessarily  varies  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  upon  which 
the  animals  are  fed.  In  an  experiment  made 
at  the  Cavalry  Dep6t,  at  Maidstone,  a  horse 
consumed  in  a  week — 

Utm. 

Oatt 70 

Hay 84 

Straw      -. 50 


He  drank,  within  this  time,  27  gallons  of  water. 
The  weight  of  the  dung  and  litter  produced 
was  327i  lbs. 

In  another  experiment,  on  a  large-sized  York- 
shire milch  cow,  she  consumed  in  24  hours — 


Br«wer«*  f  rains 
Raw  potatoea 
Meadow  bay 


-81 

-  SO 

-  15 

196 


And  during  this  period  she  drank  two  pailfuls 
of  water.  The  urine  was  allowed  to  escape. 
She  had  no  litter  of  any  kind.  The  weight  of 
the  solid  dung  she  produced  was  46  lbs.  When 
fedf  on  another  day,  with 


Raw  potatoet 
Hay 


170 
98 


198 


she  produced,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
73  lbs,  of  solid  manure.  {British  Husbandry, 
voL  L  p.  265.)    Taking,  therefore,  the  average 


produce  to  be  equal  to  60  lbs.  per  day,  it  follows 
that  a  cow  will  make  about  9  tons  of  solid 
dung  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  quality  of  farm-yard  compost  naturally 
varies  with  the  food  of  the  animals  by  which 
it  is  made :  that  from  the  cattle  of  the  straw- 
yard  is  decidedly  the  poorest ;  that  from  those 
fed  on  oil-cake,  corn,  or  Swedes,  the  richest. 
Of  stable-dung,  that  from  corn-fed  horses  is 
most  powerful — from  those  subsisting  on  straw 
and  hay,  the  poorest ;  the  difference  between 
the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  richest  and  the  in- 
ferior farm-yard  dung  is  much  greater  than  is 
commonly  believed — in  many  instances  the 
disparity  exceeds  one-half;  thus,  that  produced 
by  cattle  fed  upon  oil-cake  is  fully  equal  in 
value  to  double  the  quantity  fed  upon  turnips. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  of  Spring  Park, 
near  Croydon,  an  excellent  scientific  practical 
farmer,  had  occasion  to  notice  this  in  an  ex- 
periment which  commenced  in  1834.  In  that 
year,  on  half  of  a  field  of  turnips  fed  off  with 
sheep,  he  gave  them  oil-cake;  on  the  other 
half  they  fed  only  on  the  turnips.  The  succq^d- 
ing  crops  were  all  distinguished  by  their  supe- 
riority on  the  half  of  the  field  where  the  sheep 
had  oil-cake;  and  in  1838,  when  the  field  had 
again  a  crop  of  turnips,  the  half  of  the  field,  on 
which  four  years  previously  the  sheep  were 
fed  with  oil-cake,  had  by  far  a  better  crop  of 
turnips  than  that  which  had  been  manured  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  field  and  fed  off  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  And  as  the  food  con- 
sumed so  materially  influences  the  quality  of 
the  manure,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, that  that  made  in  summer  by  the  clo- 
ver, grass,  and  tare-fed  stock  is  much  superior 
to  that  produced  during  the  winter  months  by 
the  store-fed  cattle  of  the  straw-yard,  which  is 
usually  still  further  impoverished  by  the  rains 
and  snows.  Hence,  too,  the  superior  richness 
of  the  manure  of  fatting  swine  to  those  of  pigs 
in  a  lean  stale,  and  the  far  superior  strength 
of  night  soil  to  any  manure  produced  from 
merely  vegetable  food.  Chemical  examina^ 
tions  are  hardly  necessary  to  prove  these  facts. 
Every  farmer  who  has  had  stall-fed  cattle  will 
testify  to  their  truth— every  cultivator  will 
readily  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  "town- 
made,"  that  is,  corn-produced  stable-dung,  to 
that  from  horses  fed  only  on  hay  and  straw, 
and  that  night-soil  is  far  superior  in  "strength" 
to  either.  The  relative  quantities  employed  by 
the  cultivator  betray  the  same  fact;  for  on  the 
soils  where  he  applies  20  loads  of  good  farm- 
yard compost  per  acre,  he  spreads  not  half  that 
quantity  of  night-soil.  Mr.  Dixon,  whose  ob- 
servations I  have  quoted  at  some  length  in  this 
paper,  deems  "six  tons  of  night-soil  in  com- 
post with  peat  amply  sufficient  for  an  acre." 
Mr.  H.  Davis  is  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  not, 
as  the  farmer  is  well  aware,  the  mere  straw  of 
the  farm-yard  manure  which  influences  its  fer- 
tilizing quality,  but  the  excrements  with  which 
that  straw  is  mixed.  Thus  other  substances, 
when  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  slercora- 
ceous  matters  of  cattle,  are  found  to  be  just  as 
fertilizing  as  straw:  sawdust,  peat,  tanners'  bark, 
or  turf,  are  as  serviceable  in  this  respect  as 
the  best  straw.  Arthur  Young  found  this  to  be 
the  case  when  turf  was  employed  mixed  with 
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urine.  (^Jnnals  of  Jgric.  toK  iz.  p.  652.— J6t(i. 
vol.  iii.  p.  67 — 69.)  Lord  Meadowbank,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  others  have  successfully  employed 
peat  in  a  similar  way  {English  ^gric.  Soc.  Jotim, 
vol.  i.  p.  138),  and  Ihe  latter  agriculturist  often 
makes  his  excellent  compost  heaps  of  merely 
peat  and  urine.  The  liquid  or  soluble  portion 
of  farm-yard  manure  constitutes,  in  fact,  its 
richest  portion.  Of  the  powerful  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  urine  of  cattle,  and  other  liquid 
fertilizers,  I  shall  have  hereafter  occasion  to 
speak,  when  treating  on  liquid  manure. 

It  is  usual  for  the  farmer,  although  not  so 
common  a  practice  as  is  desirable,  to  increase 
the  bulk,  if  not  the  quality,  of  his  dung-heaps, 
by  adding  to  them  various  other  substances ; 
thus,  as  to  enlarging  them,  by  adding  to  that 
of  the  farm-yard,  peat-moss,  the  late  Lord  Mea- 
dowbank made  many  experiments  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  his  directions  are  of  a  very  simple 
and  easily  followed  description.  **Let  the  peat- 
moss," he  says,  *'  be  thrown  out  of  the  pit  for 
some  weeks  or  months,  in  order  to  lose  its  re- 
dundant moisture.  By  this  means  it  is  render- 
ed the  lighter  to  carry,  and  less  compact  and 
heavy  when  made  up  with  fresh  dung  for  fer- 
mentation ;  and,  accordingly,  less  dung  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  than  if  the  preparation 
is  made  with  peat  taken  recently  from  the  pii; 
the  peat  taken  from  near  the  surface  or  at  a 
considerable  depth  answers  equally  well.  Take 
the  peatpmoss  to  a  dry  spot  convenient  for  con- 
structing a  dunghill,  to  serve  the  field  to  be 
manured;  lay  the  cart-loads  of  it  in  two  rows, 
and  of  the  dung  in  a  row  between  them.  The 
dung  thus  lies  nearly  on  an  area  of  the  future 
compost  dunghill,  and  the  rows  of  peat  should 
be  near  enough  each  other  that  workmen,  in 
making  up  the  compost,  may  be  able  to  throw 
them  together  by  the  spade.  In  making  up,  let 
the  workmen  begin  at  one  end,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  row  of  dung  (which  should  not 
extend  quite  so  far  at  that  end  as  the  rows  of 
peat  on  each  side  of  it  do),  let  them  lay  a  bottom 
of  peat  six  inches  deep  and  fifteen  feet  wide, 
if  the  ground  admits  of  it;  then  throw  forward 
and  lay  on  about  ten  inches  of  dung  above  the 
bottom  of  -geat,  then  add  from  the  side  rows 
about  six  inches  of  peat,  then  four  or  five  of 
dung,  and  then  six  more  of  peat ;  then  another 
thin  layer  of  dung,  and  then  cover  it  over  with 
peat  at  the  end  where  it  was  begun,  and  at  the 
two  sides.  The  compost  should  not  be  raised 
above  four  feet  or  four  feet  and  a  half  high, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  press  too  heavily  on  the 
under  parts,  and  check  the  fermentation ;  when 
a  beginning  is  thus  made,  the  workmen  will 
proceed  working  backwards,  and  adding  to  the 
column  of  compost,  as  they  are  furnished  with 
the  three  rows  of  materials  directed  to  be  laid 
down  for  them.  They  must  take  care  not  to 
tread  on  the  compost,  or  render  it  too  compact; 
and,  of  consequence,  in  proportion  as  the  peat 
is  wet,  it  should  be  made  up  in  lumps,  and  not 
much  broken.  In  mild  weather,  7  cart-loads 
of  common  farm  dung,  tolerably  fresh  made,  is 
sufficient  for  21  cart-loads  of  peat-moss;  but, 
in  cold  weather,  a  larger  proportion  of  dung  is 
desirable.  To  every  28  cart-loads  of  the  com- 
post when  made  up,  it  is  of  use  to  throw  on 
above  it  a  cart-load  of  ashes,  either  made  from 
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coal,  peat,  or  wood ;  or,  if  these  cannot  be  had, 
half  the  quantity  of  slaked  lime  may  be  osed, 
the  more  finely  powdered  the  better :' but  these 
additions  are  nowise  essential  to  the  ^nerai 
success  of  the  compost  The  dung  to  be  nsed 
should  either  have  been  recently  made  or  kept 
fresh  by  compression,  a9  by  the  treading  ol 
cattle  or  swine,  or  by  carts  passing  over  it; 
and  if  there  is  little  or  no  litter  in  it,  a  smaller 
quantity  will  serve,  provided  any  spongy  vege- 
table matter  is  added  at  making  up  the  com- 
post, as  fresh  weeds,  the  rubbish  of  a  stack- 
yard, potato-shaves,  sawings  of  timber,  kc\ 
and  as  some  sorts  of  dung,  even  when  fresh, 
are  much  more  advanced  in  decomposition 
than  others,  it  is  material  to  attend  to  this ;  far 
a  much  less  proportion  of  such  dung  as  is  less 
advanced  will  serve  for  the  compost,  provided 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  mass  sufficiently  open, 
either  by  a  mixture  of  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
stances, or,  if  these  are  wanting,  by  adding  ih? 
peat  piecemeal ;  that  is,  first  making  it  up  in 
the  usual  proportion  of  three  to  one  of  dan?, 
and  then  adding,  after  a  time,  an  equal  quan:.[y 
more  or  less  of  moss.  The  dung  of  this  quality 
of  greatest  quantity  is  shamble  dung,  wr.h 
which,  under  the  above  precautions,  six  times 
the  quantity  of  peat,  or  more,  may  be  prepared. 
The  same  holds  as  to  pigeons'  dung  and  otber 
fowl  dung,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  as  tj 
that  which  is  collected  from  towns,  and  made 
by  animals  that  feed  on  grains,  refuse  of  dis- 
tilleries, &c. 

"  The  compost,  after  it  is  made  up,  gets  into 
a  general  heat  sooner  or  later,  according  to  ^Jt 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  dung :  in  sam* 
mer,  in  ten  days  or  sooner ;  in  winter,  not  per- 
haps for  many  weeks,  if  the  cold  is  severe.  It 
always,  however,  has  been  found  to  come  on 
at  last ;  and  in  summer  it  sometimes  ri^es  so 
high  as  to  be  mischievous,  by  consuming  ihe 
materials  {Fire-Fan ging).     In  that  season  a 
stick  should  be  kept  in  it  in  different  parts,  ic 
pull  out  and  feel  now  and  then ;  for,  if  ii  ap- 
proaches to  blood  heat,  it  should  either  b? 
watered  or  turned  over,  and,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, advantage  may  be  taken  to  mix  it  vith  a 
little  fresh  moss.    The  heat  subsides  after  a 
time,  and  with  great  variety,  according  to  the 
weather,  the  dung,  and  the  perfection  of  ibe 
making  up  of  the  compost,  which  then  shocld 
be  allowed  to  remain  untouched  till  wiihin 
three  weeks  of  using,  when  it  should  be  turnet! 
over  upside  down,  and  outside  in,  and  all  lumps 
broken ;  then  it  comes  into  a  second  heal,  but 
soon  cools,  and  should  be  taken  out  for  use. 
In  this  state  the  whole,  except  bits  of  the  old 
decayed  wood,  appears  a  black,  free  mass,  and 
spreads  like  garden  mould.    Use  it  weight  M 
weight  as  farm-yard  dung,  and  it  will  be  fonnl 
in  a  course  of  cropping  fully  equal  to  stand  ih< 
comparison.**   After  a  Iong*continned  obsena* 
tion  and  successful  use  of  peat,  Mr.  H.  Davi^ 
is  of  opinion  that  peat,  in  common  with  mi  :l 
organic  manures,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  n<' 
to  the  surface  of  all  cultivated  soils,  thus  I> 
lowing  a  rule  directly  opposite   to   those  :* 
earthy  fertilizers,  which  certainly  descend  ic ' 
the  land.   (Young^t  Jlnnals,  vol.  zli.  p.  547.) 

Compost,  if  made  up  before  January,  t? 
hitherto  been  in  good  order  for  the  spr:^ 
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crops ;  bnt  this  may  not  happen  in  a  long  frost 
In  summer,  it  is  ready  in  eight  or  ten  weeks ; 
aod,  if  there  is  an  anxiety  to  have  it  sooner 
prepared,  the  addition  of  ashes,  or  of  a  little 
lime  rubbish  of  old  bnildings,  or  of  lime  slack- 
ened with  foul  water,  applied  to  the  dung  used 
in  making  up,  will  quicken  the  process  con- 
siderably. "Peat  prepared  with  lime  alone 
ha^  not  been  fonnd  to  answer  as  good  manure; 
in  one  instance,  viz.  on  a  bit  of  fallow  sown 
vith  wheat,  it  was  manifestly  pernicious." 
{Edinburgh  Encyc.  vol.  i.  p.  279.)  The  opinion 
of  Lord  Meadowbank  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
peat  or  sawdust  as  a  mixture  with  farm-yard 
compost,  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Diion,  of  Hathershaw,  in  Lancashire,  who,  in 
his  Prize  Essay,  thus  describes  the  result  of 
his  long  experience  {Journ.  of  the  English  jSgric. 
5bri>.'y,vol.  i.  p.  136):— 

'•My  farm  is  a  strong,  retentive  soil,  on  a 
substratum  of  ferruginous  clay.     My  object 
was  to  improve  its  texture  at  the  least  cost. 
Por  this  purpose  we  carted  great  quantities  of 
fine  sawdust  and  peat-earth,  or  bog ;  we  had  so 
far  to  go  for  the  latter,  that  two  horses  would 
fetch  little  more  than  three  tons  in  one  day ; 
one  horse  would  fetch  three  cart-loads  of  saw- 
dast  in  the  same  time.    Having  brought  great 
quantities  of  both  peat  and  sawdust  into  my 
farm-yard,  I  laid  out,  for  the  bottom  of  a  com- 
post heap,  a  space  of  considerable  dimensions, 
and  about  three  feet  in  depth ;  three-fourths  of 
this  bottom  was  peat,  the  rest  sawdust;  on  this 
ve  conveyed,  daily,  the  dung  from  the  cattle- 
shed?;  the  urine,  also,  is  conducted  through 
channels  to  wells  for  its  reception  (one  on  each 
side  of  the  compost  heap);  common  water  is 
entirely  prevented  from  mixing  with  it   Every 
second  day  the  urine  so  collected  is  thrown 
o\er  the  whole  mass  with  a  scoop,  and  at  the 
same  lime  we  regulate  the  accumulated  dung. 
This  being  continued  for  a  week,  another  layer, 
liine  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  of  peat  and  saw- 
dust (and  frequently  peal  without  sawdust)  is 
wheeled  on   the   accumulated   heap.     These 
mailers  are  contintiously  added  to  each  other 
darin*  winter;  and,  in  addition,  once  in  every 
»eek,  nerer  less  than  26  cwt.,  more  frequently 
50  cwt-,  of  night-soil  and  urine:  the  latter  are 
always  laid  next  above  the  peat  or  bog  earth, 
a.«  we  rhink  it  accelerates  their  decomposition. 
1^  :s.  perhaps,  proper  here  to  state,  that  the 
peat  is  dug  and  exposed  to  the  alternations  of 
fhe  weather  for  several  months  before  it  is 
brnaght  to  the  heap  for  admixture:  by  this  it 
5o^e?.  much  of  its  moisture.    Sonve  years'  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me  of  the  impropriety 
r=f  n^ing  recently  dug  peat :  used  in  the  man- 
Dw  I  recommend,  it  is  superior  and  more  con- 
venient on  every  account;  very  much  lighter 
to  can  to  the  farm-yard,  or  any  other  situation 
^here  it  is  wanted ;  and  so  convinced  am  I  of 
Its  Giility  io  composts  for  every  description  of 
wi!.  except  that  of  its  own  character,  that  wher- 
ever it  can  be  laid  down  on  a  farm  at  less  than 
4  shillinsja  per  ton,  I  should  recommend  every 
a^riculiurist  and  horticulturist  that  can  com- 
m.ir  J  it,  even  at  the  cost  here  stated,  to  give  it 
1  fair  trial.  So  attractive  and  retentive  of  mois- 
ur?  is  peat,  that,  if  liberally  applied  to  an  arid, 
fandy  soil,  that  soil  does  not  burn  in  a  dry 


season,  and  it  so  much  improves  the  texttm 
and  increases  the  produce  of  an  obdurate  clay 
soil,  if  in  other  respects  rightly  cultivated,  that 
actual  experience  alone  can  fairly  determine 
its  value. 

•*  For  the  conveyance  of  night-soil  and  urine, 
we  have  the  largest  and  strongest  casks,  such 
as  oils  are  imported  in ;  the  top  of  which  is 
provided  with  a  funnel  to  put  the  matters 
through,  and  the  casks  are  fixed  on  wheels  like 
those  of  a  common  dung-cart  For  the  conve- 
nience of  emptying  this  carriage,  the  compost 
heaps  are  always  lower  at  one  end ;  the  high«> 
est  is  where  we  discharge  the  contents,  in  order 
that  they  may,  in  some  degree,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  accumulation.  The  situ- 
ation on  which  the  wheels  of  these  carriages 
stand  while  being  discharged,  is  raised  consi- 
derably; this  we  find  convenient,  as  the  com- 
post heap  may  be  sloped  six  or  seven  feet  high; 
low  compost  heaps,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
avoided.  The  plan  here  recommended  I  have 
carried  on  for  some  time.  I  find  no  difficulty 
in  manuring  my  farm  over  once  in  two  years ; 
by  this  repetition  I  keep  up  the  fertility  of  my 
land,  and  it  never  requires  more  than  a  mode- 
rate applicatioQ  of  manure. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  many  loca- 
lities where  neither  peat  nor  night-soil  can  be 
readily  obtained;  but  it  is  worth  a  farmer's 
while  to  go  even  more  than  20  miles  for  the 
latter  substance,  provided  he  can  have  it  with- 
out deterioration:  the  original  cost  is  oAen 
trifling.  On  a  farm  where  turnips  or  mangel 
are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  the  system  here 
recommended  will  be  almost  incalculably  ad- 
vantageous. A  single  horse  is  sufiicient  for 
one  carriage;  mine  hold  upwards  of  a  ton 
each ;  six  tons  of  this  manure  in  compost  with 
peat,  or,  if  that  is  not  convenient,  any  other 
matters,  such  as  ditch  scourings,  or  high  head- 
lands which  have  been  properly  prepared  and 
laid  dry  in  a  heap  for  some  time,  would  be  am- 
ply sufficient  for  an  acre  of  turnips  or  mangel. 
This  manure  is  by  far  the  most  invigorating 
of  any  I  have  ever  yet  tried;  bones  in  any 
state  will  bear  no  comparison  to  it  for  any 
crop;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  write 
gn  the  supposition  that  it  has  not  been  reduced 
in  strength  before  it  is  brought 

"Convenience  frequently  suggests  that  com- 
post heaps  should  be  raised  on  different  parts 
of  a  farm ;  but,  unless  in  particular  instances, 
it  is  well  to  have  them  in  the  yard.  In  the 
farm-yard,  all  the  urine  from  the  cattle-stalls 
may  be  employed  with  the  greatest  economy ; 
and,  be  it  remarked,  that  the  urine  from  ani- 
mals, in  given  weights,  is  more  powerful  than 
their  solid  excrements.  How  important  then, 
roust  it  not  be  to  the  farmer  to  make  the  most 
extensive  and  the  most  careful  use  of  this 
liquid!  It  is  sometimes  carted  on  the  land; 
but  that  practice  will  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  making  it  into  composts  in  the  manner 
here  recommended.  Great  waste  is  often  made, 
in  putrescent  manures  after  they  are  carted  on 
the  land ;  instead  of  being  immediately  covered 
or  incorporated  with  the  soil,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  see  them  exposed  for  days  together  in 
the  hot  rays  of  a  scorching  sun,  or  to  the  inju- 
rious influences  of  a  dry  wind.  I  have  before 
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stated  that  compost  heaps  should,  on  many 
considerations,  be  raised  in  the  farm-yard; 
still,  circumstances  are  frequently  such  that  it 
is  more  proper  to  make  them  at  some  distance 
in  the  fields.  If  a  headland  becomes  too  high 
by  frequent  ploughings  or  working  of  the  land, 
in  that  case  it  should  be  ploughed  at  the  time 
when  clover  or  mixed  grass-seeds  are  sown 
with  a  white  crop ;  for  instance,  barley  or  oats, 
and  clover  for  the  year  following :  a  headland 
might  then  be  ploughed,  and  a  number  of  cart- 
loads of  some  manure  heaped  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Immediately  af\er  this  it  should  be 
trenched  with  the  spade  (or  what  is  sometimes 
called  dicing),  and  ridged  high,  in  order  that 
an  action  may  take  place  between  the  soil  and 
the  manure ;  by  this  means  the  mass  would 
soon  be  in  a  condition  for  turning  over,  and 
any  ditch  scourings,  or  other  matters  which 
had  not  in  the  first  instance  been  used,  might 
now  be  added  to  the  mixture.  The  heap  should 
then  be  allowed  to  remain  closed  for  a  few 
weeks,  then  turned  over  again ;  at  this  turning, 
in  all  probability,  the  mass  would  be  much  re- 
duced ;  and  if  so,  raise  the  ridge  of  compost 
well  on  both  sides ;  but,  instead  of  its  top  be- 
ing pointed,  make  a  trench  or  cavity  on  the  top 
from  one  end  of  the  heap  to  the  other.  This 
cavity  should  be  made  tolerably  retentive  of 
moisture,  which  may  be  effected  by  treading 
with  the  feet ;  carriages  of  night-soil,  or  urine 
.  from  the  cattle-stalls,  may  then  be  emptied  into 
the  trench,  and  the  bulk  of  the  heap  would  de- 
termine how  many  were  required.  This  being 
done,  a  little  earth  should  be  thrown  into  the 
trench,  and  the  heap  allowed  to  remain  in  that 
state  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  autumn ; 
it  will  then  be  ready  for  another  turning;  but 
at  this  time  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
heap  well  made  up  at  the  sides,  and  pointed  at 
the  top ;  in  this  situation  rain  will  be  thrown 
off,  and  the  compost  preserved  dry  until  winter 
presents  some  favourable  opportunity  for  lay- 
ing it  on  the  young  clover,  wheat,  or  any  other 
crop  which  may  require  it 

**In  the  year  1826,"  adds  Mr.  Dixon,  «my 
attention  was  first  directed  to  raising  compost 
heaps  from  urine.  This  I  now  do  frequently, 
without  the  help  of  any  dung  from  the  cattle- 
stalls.  The  same  occasion  called  my  mind  to 
another  matter,  well  worthy  every  farmer's  at- 
tention. I  allude  to  the  great  superiority  of  the 
manure  raised  in  summer  soiling,  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  stalls  during  winter." 

**  The  strength  and  consequent  value  of  all 
cattle-dung,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  note  upon 
this  paper,  *<will  of  course  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  their  food ;  if  soiled,  during  the  sum- 
mer, upon  clovers,  tares,  sainfoin,  6co.,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  manure  will  have  a 
proportionately  greater  effect  upon  the  land, 
than  if  the  beasts  be  kept  in  the  straw-yard ; 
and  if  stall-fed,  either  in  winter  or  in  summer, 
for  the  purpose  of  fatting,  it  will  be  still  belter. 
Thus,  it  was  found,  on  comparing  the  effects 
of  dung  voided  by  animals  fed  chiefly  on  oil- 
cake with  that  of  store-stock,  18  loads  of  the 
former  exceeded  in  superiority  of  product  24 
of  the  latter."  (See  The  CompUte  Grazier,  6th 
edit  p.  103.) 

I  verily  believe  the  difference  is  60  per  cent, 
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unless  stock  are  fed,  in  a  great  measure,  daring 
winter,  with  artificial  food.  In  an  arrange- 
ment for  making  compost  heaps  from  urine,  I 
would  recommend  a  receptacle  to  be  made  at 
the  back  of  the  cattle-stalls,  just  outside  the 
building :  this  should  hold  about  20  can-loads 
of  mould,  or  any  other  matters  to  be  employed; 
if  its  situation  were  a  little  lower  than  the  cat- 
tle-sheds, all  the  urine  would  pass  into  it,  and 
remain  there  until  the  mass  is  completely  sa- 
turated, which  will  be  sufficient;  when  ibe 
earthy  matters  are  covered  over,  the  compost 
may  then  be  thrown  out,  and  the  proceeding 
again  renewed.  In  order  to  show  part  of  the 
benefits  of  this  practice,  I  beg  here  to  obsene, 
that  the  most  foul  or  weedy  mould  may  be 
used ;  the  action  of  the  urine,  if  not  reduced  by 
water,  is  so  powerful,  that  wire-worms,  the 
black  slug,  many  other  destroying  insects,  and 
all  vegetables,  weeds,  &c.,  when  in  contact 
with  the  urine  for  a  time,  are  killed.  The 
situation  for  raising  this  compost  should  be 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a  corerine. 
similar  to  a  cart-shed ;  indeed,  the  deterioratio? 
influences  of  rain,  sun,  and  arid  winds,  on  all 
putrescent  manures  or  compost,  are  so  seriocs 
that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  have  places  under  cover  vbere 
these  are  usually  laid  down.  The  ordinary 
method  of  conveying  manures  on  land,  admits 
of  much  improvement 

On  the  black  hungry  gravels  of  Spring  Park, 
near  Croydon  in  Surrey,  peat  has  been  Iqdi; 
and  skilfully  applied,  with  the  best  success,  by 
Mr.  Hewitt  Davis.     The  peat  on  his  farm  is 
found  resting  in  considerable  masses  on  a  sil> 
cious  stratum ;  he  uses  it  both  mixed  with  his 
farm-yard  compost,  and  also  with  lime ;  in  the 
first  case,  he  has  the  peat  previously  dried;  ia 
the  latter,  the  operation  of  the  lime,  absorbiiis 
the  moisture  of  the  peat  as  it  slakes,  recderi 
drying  unnecessary ;  he  finds  the  lime  and  peai 
an  admirable  top^ressing  for  young  clore:. 
To  the  compost  of  the  farm-yard  he  adds  about 
an  equal  bulk  of  peat:  he  also  burns  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  peat,  and  with  the  ashes 
top-dresses  his  turnips  with  decided  advantage; 
it  not  only  promotes  the  growth  of  the  crop,  bat 
he  thinks  that  the  smell  of  the  ashes  is  very 
noxious  to  the  turnip  fly.    There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  peat,  when  saturated  with  urine,  and 
in  a  state  of  gradual  decomposition,  is  nonri<h- 
ing  to  plants.  Mr.  Davis  has  noticed  that  when 
the  land  is  manured  with  the  peat  and  farm- 
yard compost,  the  roots  of  the  turnips  and  tares 
will  encircle  the  lumps  of  peat,  just  as  is  cbe 
case  when  crushed  bones  are  employed.    I  am 
not  aware  of  any  farm  of  similar  extent  {^) 
acres),  where  peat  has  been  more  skilfully  and 
successfully  applied  than  at  Spring  Park,  under 
the  management  of  this    able   agncnln]ri>t. 
Peat,  which  has  thus  been  so  successfully  em- 
ployed as  a  manure  in  compost,  is  composeii 
principally  of  the  inert,  long  accumulating  T^ 
getable  remains  of  either  wood,  moss,  or  heaib: 
it  abounds  also  with  earthy  and  saline  matters 
those  of  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  contain  fn^s 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  their  weig^ht  of  g>7 
sum ;  their  earthy  matters  are  alwaj's  analog- 
ous to  the  stratum  of  earth  on  which  it  repose^ 
where  that  is  chalk,  the  peat  abounds  wA 
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ealcareons  earth  aod  gjpsum,  and  but  little 
alumina  or  silica.  ''Diflerent  specimens  of 
peat,  that  I  have  burnt,'*  says  Davy,  "from  the 
^raoitic  and  schistose  soils  of  different  parts 
of  these  islands,  have  always  given  ashes 
principally  silicions  and  aluminous;  and  a 
specimen  of  peat  from  the  county  of  Antrim 
gave  ashes  which  afforded  very  nearly  the 
same  constituents  as  the  great  basaltic  stratum 
of  the  county."  (Chemistry,  p.  192.)  In  those 
instances,  where  the  farmer  finds  such  excel- 
lent results  from  dressing  young  clover  with  a 
mixtare  of  peat  and  compost,  as  noticed  by 
Mr.  Dixon,  with  the  Lancashire  peat,  it  may 
be  reasonably  concluded  to  contain  gypsum; 
(Journ,  Eng.  Jgr.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  138)  ;  and,  if  it 
requires  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  lime, 
before  it  is  found  to  promote  very  decidedly 
the  growth  of  clover,  it  then  is  very  likely  to 
be  saturated  with  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  too  general  neglect  of  peat  as  a  mixture 
with  farm-yard  dung  is  not  owing  to  its  being 
a  very  modem  discovery,  for  it  was  publicly 
recommended  in  England  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury since.  "In  Sweden,  as  in  other  countries," 
says  the  Baron  de  Schulz,  when  writing  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair  in  1796,  "  farmers  have  endea- 
voured to  increase  the  quantity  of  manure  by 
mixtures  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  soils, 
and  by  collecting  urine  in  cow-houses  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose;  they  likewise,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  lay  below  their  cat- 
tle s6\\  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  leaves, 
moss,  saw-dust,  chopped  alder,  and  pitch  fir, 
brushwood,  reeds,  and  straw.  They  often  now 
place  their  dunghills  on  a  slope  instead  of  the 
former  hollow,  and  by  means  of  pumps,  water 
them  with  urine  and  dung-water.  Many  farm- 
ers, however,  still  prefer  the  fresh  dung  to  that 
which  is  fermented,  and  which  they  suppose 
has  lost  in  the  process  a  great  part  of  its  vege- 
tating power."  (Com,  Board  of  Jgr.  b.  i.  p.  326.) 
On  the  sea-shore,  it  is  usual  for  the  farmers 
to  mix  sea-weed  with  their  dung ;  in  Essex 
they  mix  it  with  chalk;  in  Suffolk,  with  a  pe- 
culiar red  shelly  sand  or  marl ;  and  iti  the  west 
of  England,  with  the  calcareous  sand  of  the 
sea-shore;  a  practice  which  is  thus  described 
by  Edward  Ben  net : — 

**  The  quantity  of  sand  which  a  barge  usu- 
ally contains  is  about  90  horse  teams  of  2 J  cwt. 
each ;  the  price  varies  according  to  the  distance 
it  is  carried  up  the  rivers  Noiter  and  Tamar, 
from  18*.  to  26»,  and  3*.  drinking  money,  or 
tSree  gallons  of  cider.  It  is  dragged  for  in 
Plymouth  sound  in  three  to  six  fathom  water. 
In  summer  the  barges  frequently  run  on  the 
sand  bank  in  Whitsand  Bay  at  two  hours  be- 
ftre  low  water;  when  the  tide  leaves  them, 
they  load,  waiting  for  the  flood  to  bring  them 
'^Sl  For  arable  land,  the  sand  is  thought  to  be 
b^t  mixed  with  old  earth,  or  manure  collected 
m  roads ;  but  for  pasture  it  is  best  mixed  with 
stable  muck ;  the  proportion  is  two  teams  of 
muck  to  one  of  sand ;  a  barge  load  thus  mixed 
is  ihnnght  to  be  good  manure  for  an  acre." 
C'^nnali  of  Jgr,  vol.  xii.  p.  35.) 

Farm-yard  dung  is  usually  employed  in  all 
experiments  upon  manures,  as  the  basis  upon 
wh.eb  comparative  resuhs  are  most  usually 
>  blamed ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  any  substance 


can  be  found  to  exceed  it  in  fertilizing  effects. 
It  was  compared  with  salt,  lime,  and  oil-cake^ 
by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  most  of  whose  elabo- 
rate experiments  are  given  under  the  head 
Salt.  In  my  own  experiments  with  potatoes 
in  a  light  gravelly  soil,  I  found  that  when  the 
soil  simply  produced  120  bushels  per  acre, 
that  manured  with  20  tons  of  stable  dung  it 
yielded  319  bushels;  and  with  20  bushels  of 
salt  only  192^  bushels.  (My  Essay  on  Suit,  p. 
84).  In  those  of  my  brother,  Mr.  George  John- 
son, where  20  tons  per  acre  of  stable  dung 
produced  23  tons  of  carrots,  20  bushels  of  salt 
applied  to  a  similar  space  produced  18  tons 
(Ibid.  p.  146);  and,  with  the  same  proportions, 
when  the  salted  soil  produced  4  J  tons  of  red 
beet-root,  the  spit  manure  yielded  6i  tons. 
(Ibid.  p.  149.)  In  those  of  the  Rev.  E.  Cart- 
wright  upon  potatoes,  when  the  soil  simply 
produced  167  bushels  per  acre,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land  when  dressed  with 


383  bavhels  of  fresh  dang,     yielded  193  busheli. 

80      — 

■not                       —       198      — 

eo     — 

wood  athei        —      187     — 

60      — 

maltdutt            —      184     — 

363      - 

decayed  leavee  —      175     — 

863      — 

peat                    —      159     — 

863      — 

■aw-dnet            —      155     — 

(Cmi.  BomriefJigr.  vol.  iv.  p.  370.) 

Some  valuable  experiments  on  farm-yard 
dung,  compared  in  various  proportions  wi(h 
other  manures,  applied  to  potatoes  and  oats, 
were  made  by  Arthur  Young,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  result : — 

"In  the  last  week  in  March,  1787,**  he  says, 
''the  white  champion  potato  was  planted  in 
beds,  each  containing  a  square  perch  of  a  good 
sandy  loam,  on  a  wet  clay  marie  bottom,  the 
sets  being  planted  one  foot  apart. 


^'iZ^^ 

FUMluMinBwlMli 

perAcn. 

Soli  simple  -       - 

_ 

180 

Farm-yard  dung  - 

16  coble  yards 

S40 

— 

«1         — 

800 

— 

n       — 

880 

_ 

33        — 

400 

__ 

48        — 

360 

-_ 

53         - 

400 

Snot      -        -        - 

100  bashels 

360 

Woodaebee-       - 

160     — 

810 

"At  the  same  lime,  and  on  the  same  ground, 
12  square  perches  were  planted  with  the  same 
potatoes,  and  manured  as  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  also  gives  their  respective 
products. 


Soil  siiDple  - 
Dung    .       .       - 
Wood  ashes  - 
RIakpd  lime  - 
RotiPD  strawjivlth 
some  littlft  ani- 
mal manure 
Urine    and   snap- 
water  In   equal 
moieties    - 
Barley  straw   .     - 
Potash  ... 
Dung    -       -        - 
Salt      .       .       . 
Dung    .        .        - 
l/ime     .       -        - 
Dttng    -       -        - 
Urine   -       .       . 


PbtAcw. 

ProdiioeinBMll> 
eU  par  Acn. 

_ 

880 

38  rnbic  yards 

400 

40  bushels 

400 

ICO     _ 

880 

38  cubic  yards 

400 

1440  gallons 

840 

Utons 

300 

340  lbs. 

3riO 

32  cubic  yards 
160  lbs. 

} 

400 

38  cubic  yards 

} 

480 

160  bushels 

38  cubic  yards 

1 

580 

480  gallons 
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"The  great  product,"  adds  Young,  "which 
attends  the  addition  of  urine  to  dung,  affords  a 
very  important  lesson;  which  is,  to  manage 
dunghills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save,  if  pos* 
sible,  every  drop ;  this  is  a  point  too  much 
neglected,  and,  indeed,  by  most  common  farm- 
ers very  little  attended  to."  (JnnaU  of  Agr,  vol. 
ix.  p.  652.) 

A  rood  of  a  poor  blue  pebbly  gravel,  which 
yielded  turnips  in  1770,  in  June,  1771,  was 
marked  in  spaces  for  manores,  each  of  two 
square  perches,  by  Arthur  Young,  and  sown 
with  oats. 


2SqiiartPerebM. 

FtarAcN. 

FRKhM  or  Oata 
parAci*. 

Maaam. 

Cable  Tank. 

BuriMb.      ndtk 

Boil  simple     .       .       . 

90            S| 

Farm-yard  compoet 

80 

40            3^ 

—      .       •       - 

40 

51            1 

— .     .       .       . 

SO 

45           0 

—      -       -       - 

SO 

40            1 

Bones    -       -       -       - 

25 

63            1 

■_-•.. 

50 

57           0 

Slaked  lime  -       -       - 

SOO  bash. 

38           II 

Cbalk     -       -       -       - 

80 

31           1 

—       .       .       .       . 

160 

S5           Si 

—       -       -       -       - 

S40 

S7           S 

Tiirf  mixed  with  train  oil 

8or 

S3            i 

Ctialk  and  urine     - 

80^ 

87          S 

Chalk     .... 
Turf  alone     -       -       - 

80V 
80J 

83            i 

Farm -yard    earth   from 

under  dung- 

80 

SS           0 

Red  hungry  gravel 

S40 

89           H 

~~ 

dSO 

81           1 

''I  observe,"  adds  Young,  **  that  dung  in  ge- 
neral much  exceeds  all  the  manures  but  bones, 
the  superiority  of  which  is  very  remarkable. 
(His  following  remarks  show  how  little  was 
then  known  of  bones  as  manure.)  It  is  a  ma^ 
nure  not  uncommon  in  this  neighbourhood; 
all  are  brought  from  Lpndon,  where  are  people 
who  make  it  their  business  to  collect  them  and 
break  them  in  small  pieces  for  those  who  boil 
them  for  the  grease :  this  operation,  one  would 
suppose,  would  leave  them  of  not  much  value, 
but  the  contrary  is  the  fact  When  I  found,  by 
this  and  other  trials,  that  their  effect  was  so 
very  great,  I  bought  all  I  could  get ;  the  price 
10«.  6d.  a  wagon-load,  at  London  96  bushels, 
which  by  the  time  they  were  on  the  farm  (for  I 
generally  went  on  purpose  for  them)  amounted 
from  S5«.  to  30s.  a  load.  Five-and-twenty  cart 
loads  in  this  trial  being  superior  to  60,  was 
owing  to  the  latter  quantity  being  too  great  a 
dressing.  For  this  miserable  soil,  which  with 
a  summer  fallow  yielded  but  30  bushels,  to 
produce  63  by  a  moderate  manuring  of  bones, 
shows  their  amazing  effect. 

«  The  advantage  of  using  fresh  long  dung," 
adds  Arthur  Young,  "appears  very  strong ;  nor 
can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  the  benefit  of  re- 
taining the  drainings  of  the  dunghill.  The 
lime  without  mixture  appears  to  more  advan- 
tage than  it  has  generally  done  with  me ;  but 
even  here,  in  the  profitable  view,  it  has  done 
nothing."  (Jnru  ofJgr,  vol.  iii.  p.  67—77.) 

The  turf  composts  have  nothing  decisive  in 
their  efl*ect.  The  urine  appears  to  have  the 
superiority.  A  portion  of  the  same  soil  was 
planted  with  potatoa:  the  following  table  gives 
the  result : — 
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Muon. 

Fn-Acn. 

rndvc.|»An. 

ftMMb 

. 

m 

i  cubic  yard  farm-yard 

compost    -       -       - 

331 

m 

1  ditto          -       - 
{ditto          -       -       - 

77* 

r,ik 

lOli 

S7»i       , 

i  ditto          ... 

135 

ru    ' 

IMHto         -       -       - 

168  r 

m    1 

U  ditto         ... 

^ 

m    ; 

]|  ditto         -       -       - 

405 

2  ditto 

S70 

4a 

i  ditto,  mturated  wkb 

yurd  drainings  - 
1  ditto  .... 

831 

STO 

lOli  loads 

\  «*   j 

1  bushel  slaked  Ifme    - 

185  bush. 

S  bushels  lime      - 

370  diuo. 

KH    1 

i  cubic  yard  long  trtuh 

stable  dung 

m 

405       1 

Kind  of 
Muiura. 

PradoMor 
GiaiBlwr 

ACK. 

Weigbi 

.a. 

Farm-yard 
manure  • 
Rape  dust  - 
Bone  dust  - 
Nitrate    of 

soda 
Saltpetre  - 

18  double  Ids. 
10  ctrt. 
lObusbels 

140  lbs. 
140  Ibe. 

8    1     1 
7    3    0 
7    9    S 

7    5    0 
0    9    0 

tta. 

53 
5H 
53 

5«i 

1S6  8 

As  manures  are  often  applied  in  cubic  yanis, 
it  might  be  well  for  the  farmer  to  know  the 
respective  weight  of  various  measures  of  ma- 
nures.  (Farmer't  Mag,  voL  xiv.  p.  IW). 

k  eubic  yard  of  garden  mould       -      -      .  1ft  3  S 

—  water    -       .        -       -       -  15  0    * 

—  compost  of  dung,  with  weedi 

and  lime,  which  had  bees 

once  turned  over  in  0  mus.  14  0    S 

—  new  dung     -        -       -      -   fl  3  w 

—  leaves  and  tea-weed  -      -   9  0    7 

There  have  been  many  excellent  suggesiions 
for  the  improvement  of  farm-yard  manai^.  The 
late  Mr.  Blakie  published  an  excellent  ej^sav, 
of  which  I  have  largely  availed  myself.  Mr. 
Kirk,  of  Preston  Mains  (Quart.  Joum.  c/  M 
vol.  viii.  p.  483),  has  suggested  that  the  sira^ 
produced  by  different  soils  should  be  kept  ^^ 
parate,  and,  when  made  into  manure,  appiieJ 
to  different  soils.  Mr.  Pearson  has  ver>-  pro- 
perly (Quart,  Joum,  of,^gr,  vol.  ix.  p.  ^99^,  cot- 
demned  the  careless  way  in  which  fann-yarJ 
manure  is  often  flooded  with  the  rainvaier 
from  buildings,  &c.  Mr.  Baker  is  an  advocate 
for  using  farm-yard  manure  in  its  freshest 
state.  (Quart.  Joum.  ofjgr.  vol.  vii.  p.  58i  ^^d 
ix.  p.  597.)  Mr.  W.  Sim  has  reported  several 
comparative  experiments  at  Drummond,  in 
Ross-shire,  with  barley.  The  soil  a  good  ile*p 
loam  on  a  gravelly  subsoil ;  the  previous  cnp, 
peas.   (Joum.  Royal  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  419.) 


A  treatise  recently  published  at  Lowell,  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  Dr.  8.  L.  Dana,  under  the  title 
of  "  Muck  Manual,"  contains  much  highly  in- 
teresting matter  relative  to  the  preparation  and 
qualities  of  farm-yard  and  other  kinds  of  ms' 
nures. 

FARRIER  (Fr.  ferrier;  Lat  ferrarwi).  A 
person  who  forges  horses'  shoes.  As  the  errwrs 
committed  by  ignorance  in  this  art  were  \^ 
cause  of  many  diseases  in  the  feet  of  horse> 
it  naturally  followed  that  farriers  were  resorts 
to  for  the  cure  of  them.  Hence  the  who\e  » 
the  diseases  of  these  animals  came  by  degrei^ 


ABRIERT. 


FELLING  TIMBER. 


to  be  treated  by  farriers,  who  .are,  however, 
now  superseded  in  England  by  a  more  en- 
lightened class  of  veterinary  practitioners. 

FARRIERY.  The  art  of  preventing:,  curing, 
or  alleviating  the  disorders  to  which  horses 
and  cattle  are  subject.  The  practice  of  this 
Qseful  profession  in  England  was,  until  within 
the  last  half  century,  almost  entirely  confined 
to  a  class  of  men  who  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse, 
tc^  and  the  general  principles  of  the  art  of 
healing.  Their  prescriptions  were  as  absurd 
as  the  reasons  they  assigned  for  administering 
their  boluses  and  drenches.  But  the  establisl^ 
meot  of  a  veterinary  college,  and  a  better  edu- 
cated class  of  persons  having  taken  up  the 
professioi^has  created  a  new  era  in  veterinary 
science. 

FARROW.  A  sow  is  said  to  farrow  when 
she  brings  forth  pigs;  and  the  pigs  brought  forth 
are  called  a  litter  or  farrow. 

FARTHING-BOUND.  A  provincial  term 
for  a  stoppage  or  obstruction  in  the  intestines 
of  the  cow. 

FARTHING-DALE.  The  fourth  part  of  an 
acre  of  land,  now  generally  called  a  rood.  It 
is  sometimes  wriiieik  farding-daU, 

FAT  (Teut.  vcf;  Ice.  feit$f  Sax.  ar).  An 
unctuous,  solid  substance,  or,  more  properly, 
a  concrete  oil,  deposited  in  little  membranous 
cells  in  various  parts  of  animal  bodies.  It  is 
generally  white  or  yellowish*  with  little  taste 
or  smell,  and  varies  in  consistency  according 
to  the  relative  quantities  of  stearine  and  oleine 
which  it  contains.  Goats'  fat,  besides  these 
principles,  contains  also  hircine,  to  which  it 
owes  its  peculiar  smell.  Different  kinds  of  fat 
liquefy  at  different  temperatures.  Lard  is  softer 
than  tallow,  melts  at  97^;  but  the  fat  extracted 
from  meat  by  boiling  requires  a  heat  of  127°. 
The  ultimate  elements  of  animal  fat  are  the 
same  as  those  of  vegetable  oils.  According 
to  the  analysis  of  Chevreul,  100  parts  of  hu- 
man fat  are  composed  of  79*0  carbon,  11*4  hy- 
drogen, and  9*6  oxygen.  Hog's  lard  and  mutr 
ton  suet  are  very  similarly  constituted.  Fat  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The 
strong  acids  dissolve,  and  gradually  decompose 
iu  With  the  alkalies  it  combines  and  forms 
^oap ;  hard  with  soda,  and  soft  with  potassa. 
Fat  serves  to  defend  the  muscles  and  bones 
a^inst  cold,  to  temper  the  acids  of  aliments, 
and  to  invigorate  and  support  the  whole  frame. 
FAT-HEN.  A  provincial  name  for  the  wild 
spinach  {Chtnopodhan  album),  commonly  called 
in  the  United  States  Lamb's-quarter,  and  some- 
times Goose-foot. 

FATHOM  (Sax.  TaetMov).  A  measure  of 
len<nh  containing  six  feet  or  two  yards ;  chiefly 
Q?ed  for  measuring  the  length  of  cordage  and 
ibe  ffeptb  of  water  and  mines. 

FEATHER-GRASS  (Stipa  pennata).    This 

1^  a  doobtful  native;  it  is  found  sometimes  on 

drTs  mountainous  rocks.     It  is  a  perennial, 

flowering  in  June.    The  root  is  fibrous ;  stems 

a.  foot  high,  covered  with  dense  tufts  of  long, 

-O-aTow,  acute,  dark  green,  roughish   leaves; 

s berths  striated  and  very  long;  stipules  ob- 

lon»^,  obtuse;  flowers  in  panicles,  simple,  erect, 

r/jr  Ui  seven  flowers;  awns  nearly  a  foot  long. 

L  t  Uae  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  per  acre 
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from  a  heath  soil  was  9528  lbs.,  dry  produce 
8454  lbs.,  nutritive  matter  409  lbs.  This  pro- 
duce was  taken  from  a  heath  soil  that  had  been 
planted  with  the  grass,  for  the  wild  seed  does 
not  vegetate ;  but  it  may  be  propagated  to  any 
extent  by  parting  the  roots.  Its  agricultursil 
merits  appear  to  be  so  inconsiderable  as  to 
rank  it  among  the  inferior  grasses.  The  beau- 
tiful feather-like  awns  which  terminate  the 
larger  valves  of  the  blossom,  and  adhere  to  the 
seed,  serving  as  a  sail  to  waft  it  from  rock  to 
rock,  have  procured  it  a  place  in  the  flower- 
gardens  of  the  curious,  and  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  grasses.  The  feathered  awns 
are  sometimes  worn  by  ladies  instead  of  fea- 
thers, which  they  resemble.  The  seed  is  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

Nuttall  describes  several  American  species 
of  feather-grass,  which  abound  in  some  of  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. One  species,  the  Juncta,  grows  very 
commonly  on  the  grassy  plains  of  the  Missouri, 
as  well  as  the  Stipa  Ftrgtniea,  both  being  very 
troublesome  when  in  seed,  adhering  by  the 
sharp  stipe  to  every  thing  which  comes  in  their 
way.  Not  a  single  species  is  useful  in  agri- 
culture. In  Barbary^nd  Upper  Louisiana  they 
appear  in  many  places  the  prevailing  herbage, 
communicating  to  the  desert  plains  the  colour- 
ing of  harvest,  called  payjonal  by  the  Ameri- 
can Spaniards.   {NuttalCt  Genera.) 

FEATHERS  (Sax.  pji>eii;  Germ./ecfem).  A 
general  name  applied  to  the  exterior  covering 
or  plumage  of  birds,  and  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  fly.  Feathers  vary  in  form,  size, 
and  function  in  different  parts  of  the  bird,  and 
have  accordingly  received  distinct  names  in 
ornithological  science.  The  quill  part  consists 
of  coagulated  albumen.  Great  quantities  of 
goose  and  other'feathers  are  annually  imported 
into  England  from  the  north  of  Europe,  which, 
however,  are  insufficient  for  the  demand;  hence 
poulterers  dispose  of  vast  numbers  of  the  fea- 
thers of  other  domestic  poultry,  all  of  which 
are  much  inferior  to  those  of  geese.  The  fea- 
thers, after  they  are  plucked,  are  generally  dried 
in  an  oven.  Notwithstanding  every  apparent 
caution,  the  feathers  will  frequently  be  found 
to  be  tainted,  either  from  carelessness  in  pluck- 
ing, or  by  neglecting  to  attend  to  them  after- 
wards. In  this  case,  the  only  method  to  ren- 
der them  sweet  is  to  boil  them  a  few  momenta 
in  stout  calico  or  canvass  bags  in  a  copper, 
and  afterwards  dry  them  in  the  open  air.  In 
about  a  fortnight,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  they 
will  become  perfectly  sweet  and  ready  for  use 

FEBRIFUGE  (Fr.)  In  farriery,  such  medi- 
cines  as  are  beneficial  in  cases  of  fever.  See 
Fevxr. 

FEED  (Sax.  psiwn^.  The  quantity  of  oats 
or  grain  given  to  a  horse  or  other  animal  at 
one  time.  It  also  signifies  to  fatten  animals,  as 
cattle  or  sheep.     « 

FELL.    The  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal. 

FELLING  TIMBER.  The  act  of  cutting 
down  trees  for  the  purposes  of  timber.  This 
term  is  only  used  in  respect  to  full-grown 
trees,  and  is  never  applied  to  young  trees  nor 
to  bushes,  underwoo^,  or  hedges.  Much  has 
been  written  respecting  the  proper  season  for 
felling  trees ;  some  arguing  in  favour  of  mid- 
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winter,  and  others  in  favour  of  midsummer. 
The  question  principally  turns  upon  the  quan- 
tity, and  the  value  of  the  soft  or  outer  wood  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  be  felled,  known  by 
foresters  and  carpenters  as  the  sap-wood.  As 
this  sap,  or  outer  wood  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  trunk  in  which  the  sap  or  juices  of  the  tree 
flow,  it  is  evident  that  if  no  value  be  set  upon 
it,  the  tree  may  be  cut  down  at  any  season ; 
because  the  truly  valuable  part  of  the  trunk, 
the  mature  timber,  is  impermeable  to  the  sap 
in  its  ascent  through  the  soft  wood,  and  is 
therefore  in  the  same  state  at  every  season  of 
the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  where  much 
value  is  attached  to  the  soft  or  outer  wood, 
where  this  outer  wood  is  to  be  made  as  valua- 
ble as  possible,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
comparatively  young  trees,  the  greater  part  of 
the  trunk  consists  of  sap-wood,  felling  ought 
to  take  plaice  when  there  is  least  sap  in  the 
course  of  ascending.  This  season  is  without 
doubt  mid-winter,  which,  all  other'  circum- 
stances being  equal,  is  unquestionably  the  best 
sea.son  for  felling  timber ;  the  next  best  being 
midsummer,  when  the  sap  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  young  shoots,  the  circumference  of  the 
soft  wood  and  the  bark.  The  worst  time  for 
felling  timber  is  the  spring,  just  before  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  buds,  when  the  tree  is  fullest 
of  sap,  and  receiving  constantly  fresh  supplies 
from  the  root;  and  in  autumn,  immediately 
before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  there  is  a  su- 
perabundance of  sap,  from  its  being  as  it  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  falling  of  the 
leaf.  In  general,  all  the  soft  woods,  such  as  the 
elm,  lime,  poplars,  willows,  &c.,  should  be 
felled  during  winter :  hard  woods,  like  the  oak, 
beech,  ash,  &c.,  when  the  trunks  are  of  large 
size,  and  valued  chiefly  for  their  heart  wood, 
may  be  felled  at  any  time.  When  the  bark, 
however,  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
in  the  oak,  the  tree  should  be  felled  in  spring, 
as  then  the  bark  contains  four  times  the 
quantify  of  astringent  matter  to  that  felled  in 
winter.  See  Timber  and  Woods.  (Brande*$ 
Dirt,  of  Srienre.) 

FEtLMONGER'S  POAKE  AND  CLIP- 
PINGS.  Poake  is  the  waste  arising  from  the 
preparation  of  skins,  and  is  compounded  of 
various  proportions  of  lime,  oil,  and  hair.  It 
is  commonly  used  as  a  manure,  in  the  state  of 
compost  with  earthy  substances,  and  some- 
times, when  it  is  thought  expedient  to  increase 
the  powers  of  farm  manure,  also  with  stable 
dung.  The  clippings  are  the  parings  and 
scrapings  of  the  skins.  When  ploughed  in 
upon  a  summer  fallow  for  wheat,  these  clip- 
pings have  been  found  highly  serviceable  to 
deep  loamy  land,  and  to  strong  soils  which  are 
not  too  wet,  for  they  not  only  produce  a  full 
clean  grain,  with  a  bright  straw,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  is  also  greatly  increased.  Care 
should,  however,  be  taken  to  cover  them  well 
with  the  soil,  for  if  left  near  the  surface,  the 
putrid  effluvia,  which  they  soon  emit,  attract 
the  crows  in  swarms,  and  great  quantities  are 
thus  lost  out  of  the  ground.  From  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre  is  the  usual  quantity 
applied;  the  price  varies  in  different  places 
from  Ad,  to  9d.  per  bushel,  heaped  loose.  {Brit, 
Huib.  vol.  i.  p.  423,  424.) 
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FELLY.  A  provincial  word  raeaaing  to 
hve^k  up  a  fallow.  It  also  signifies  a  part  of  a 
wheel. 

FELON,  or  FETLO  W.  In  farriery,  a  term 
for  a  sort  of  inflammation  in  animals  similar 
to  that  of  whitlow  in  the  human  subject 

FELT.  A  kind  of  stofl'  formed  of  far  or 
wool  alone,  or  of  a  mixture  of  these  articles 
with  camel's  hair,  which  are  blended  into  a 
compact  texture  used  principally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats.  Hare  and  rabbit's  fur,  vool 
and  beaver,  are  the  chief  materials  used ;  they 
are  mixed  in  proper  proportions  and  tossed 
about  by  the  strokes  of  a  vibrating  string  or 
bow,  till  they  become  duly  matted  together. 
Felt  strongly  compressed  is  now  used  as  cloth. 
It  has  one  advantage  over  woven  cloth,  it  does 
not  become  threadbare  by  use. 

FEN.  The  name  of  a  distemper  to  which 
hops  are  subject  It  consists  of  a  quick  grow- 
ing mould,  or  moss,  which  spreads  itself  with 
much  rapidity,  and  occasions  great  injary. 

FENCE.  In  rural  economy,  is  any  kind  of 
erection  made  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing 
ground ;  as  a  hedge,  wall,  ditch,  bank,  paline, 
&C.,  or  any  continuous  line  of  obsUicle  inter* 
posed  between  one  portion  of  the  surface  of 
land  and  another,  for  the  purpose  of  separation 
or  exclusion.  The  kind  of  obstacle  or  material 
difiers  according  to  the  animals  which  are  to  be 
separated,  excluded,  or  confined,  and  the  naiore 
of  the  soil  and  situation.  In  the  early  state  o( 
husbandry,  fences  were  little  known  or  wanted, 
except  in  particular  places,  as  near  houses  or 
yards.  The  introduction  of  fences  into  agri- 
culture was  about  as  great  an  improvement  in 
the  progress  of  that  art,  as  that  of  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour  into  the  art  of  mana- 
facture.  The  subject  of  fences  is  one  of  high 
interest  to  the  farmer,  an  immense  amount  of 
whose  capital  is  annually  expended  chieOy  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  depredations  o( 
stock  belonging  to  other  persons.  Many  Talc- 
able  observations  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in 
various  American  agricultural  periodicals. 

FEN  LANDS,  or  FENS.   Boggy  or  marshy 
lands,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  constantly  in  a 
state  of  saturation  with  water,  and  the  surface 
liable  to  be  overflown  by  rivers  or  streams 
during  spring  or  autumn.    The  soil  of  these 
lands  is  generally  black,  light,  and  rich  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and  as  the  surface 
water  readily  filtrates  through  this  soil. to  the 
subsoil,  fen  lands  generally  produce,  when  pro- 
perly drained  and  cultivated,  balky  crops  of 
grass  and*  com.    As  they  have  very  seldom 
any  natural  outlet  for  their  drainage,  this  is 
usually  performed  by  machinery;  and  when 
this  is  the  case  fen  lands  arc  more  prodnrtiTe. 
(See  DaAiNiHo  and  Warpiko.)    The  principal 
fens   in  England  are  those  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  a 
very  full  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
M'Culhdi's  Geogr,  Dict„  art.  "Bedford  Level." 
(See  also  Brit,  Hvsb,  vol.  i.  p.  466 — 469.    "On 
the  Course  of  Cropping  in  the  Fens,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
107.)      Fens   generally  abound   with  saline 
plants,  which  are  very  nourishing  to  cattle. 
Sec  InRioATioK. 

FENNEL.    COMMON    (Meum     Amimfum, 
Smith).    This  is  a  well-known  biennial  plant, 
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cultivated  in  otir  kitchen  gardens  as  a  garnish. 
It  is  likewise  used  as  a  domestic  medicine. 
The  taste  and  aromatic  qualities  of  the  garden 
fennel  are  well  Imown.  The  sweet  and  warm 
seeds  are  a  common  carminative  for  infants. 

FENNEL,  SWEET  (FaninUum  dvlct).  This 
species  of  fennel  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native 
of  Italy  and  Portugal,  where  it  is  cultivated  as 
a  pot-herb,  as  well  as  for  the  seeds  and  the  oils 
which  these  afford.  It  is  a  smaller  plant  than 
the  common  fennel.  The  stem  is  somewhat 
compressed  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  much' 
longer  than  that  of  the  common  fennel,  being 
nearly  five  lines  long,  less  compressed,  sorae- 
vhai  carved  and  paler,  with  a  greenish  tinge. 
The  turions  are  also  sweeter  and  less  aromatic, 
and  the  fruit  (teed)  has  a  more  agreeable  odour 
and  flavour. 

The  fruit  is  imported,  and  affords  the  oil  of 
fennel  and  the  fennel  water  of  the  druggists. 
Both  are  useful  in  flatulent  colic ;  and  the  latter 
is  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  administering  other 
medicines  to  children. 

FENUGREEK  {Trigmella,  Fcmumgracum). 
Fenugreek  is  a  species  of  trefoil  sometimes 
cnllivatcd  in  fields  for  its  seed ;  but  it  yields  a 
very  aocertain  crop,  owing  to  the  variable  na- 
ture of  the  weather  in  Englatid.  The  stem  is 
a  foot  high,  erect,  with  round  branched  stalks, 
trifoliate  leaves,  toothed ;  the  flowers  small  and 
white;  the  fruit  a  sessile,  straight,  erect,  some 
curved,  acuminate,  flat  pod  ;  containing  a  num- 
ber of  yellowish  seeds  having  a  strong,  disa- 
greeable smell,  and  an  unctuous,  farinaceous, 
and  somewhat  bitter  taste.  These  seeds  are 
very  emollient,  and  useful  in  cataplasms  and 
ibmentations. 

FENUGREEK,  RUSSIAN  iTrigonella  rw- 
titmea).  A  hardy  perennial  native  of  Siberia, 
Wowing  yellow  papilionaceous  blossoms  in 
July  and  August  It  loves  a  strong  loamy  soil, 
and  an  open  situation.  It  is  propagated  either 
by  parting  the  roots  in  spring,  or  from  seed. 

FERMENT  (Lat/wrw,  I  boil).  Any  sub- 
stance employed  to  raise  or  produce  fermenta- 
tion when  mixed  with  or  applied  to  another. 
Ferments  are  therefore  either  such  substances 
as  are  naturally  present  in  the  vegetable  juice, 
as  in  the  grape  and  apple :  or  are  added,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer  and  bread,  where 
yeast  an8  leaven  constitute  the  ferment  Fer- 
mentation is  met  with  in  fermenting  liquors  of 
diflTerent  kinds,  as  wine  and  beer,  and  the  froth 
or  head  thrown  up  by  them,  and  its  principles 
arc  contained  in  the  newly  expressed  saccha- 
rine juices  of  various  summer  fruits. 

Ferments  are  of  an  albuminous  and  glutinous 
character;  and  the  presence  of  nitrogen  seems 
essential  in  their  composition. 

FERMENTATION.  When  certain  vegeta- 
ble substances  are  dissolved  in  water  and  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  65°  to  85®,  they  un- 
dergo a  series  of  changes  which  terminate  in 
the  production  of  alcohol  or  spirit;  these 
changes  constitute  the  phenomena  of  vinous 
fermentation.  Sugar  and  some  ferment  are  es- 
sential to  the  process,  and  during  rtie  forma- 
tion of  the  alcohol  the  sugar  disappears,  and 
carbonic  acid  is  more  or  less  abundantly 
erolved.  The  simplest  case  of  fermentation  is 
that  of  fiittit,  or  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the 


grape,  which,  when  exposed  either  in  close  or 
open  vessels  to  a  temperature  of  about  70°, 
soon  begins  to  give  off  carbonic  acid,  and  to 
become  turbid  and  frothy ;  after  a  time  a  scum 
collects  upon  the  surface,  and  a  sediment  is  de- 
posited; the  liquor  which  had  grown  warm 
gradually  cools  and  clears,  loses  its  sweet  taste, 
and  is  converted  into  wine.  The  chief  compo- 
nent parts  of  must  are  water,  sugar,  mucilage, 
gluten,  and  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potassa).  Dur- 
ing the  fermentation  carbonic  acid  escapes,  the 
sugar  disappears,  and  with  it  the  greater  part 
of  the  mucilage :  the  gluten  chiefly  forms  the 
scum  and  a  portion  of  the  sediment ;  and  the 
tartar  originally  in  solution  is  thrown  down  in 
the  form  of  a  coloured  deposit  Sugar  and 
water  alone  will  not  ferment;  the  ingredient 
requisite  to  the  commencement  of  the  change 
is  the  gluten,  which  absorbs  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  little  oxygen  from  the  air,  becomes  in- 
soluble, and  induces  the  subsequent  changes. 
The  reason  why  grapes  never  ferment  till  the 
juice  is  expressed,  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
exclusion  of  air  by  the  husk  or  membranes. 
In  beer  the  alcohol  is  derived  from  the  sugar 
in  the  malt  When  wine  is  exposed  to  air  and 
a  due  temperature,  a  second  fermentation  en- 
sues, which  is  called  the  acetous  fermentation^ 
and  which  terminates  in  the  production  of 
vinegar.  During  this  process  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  more  or  less  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved ;  but  the  apparent  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  vinegar  is  the  abstraction  of  hydrogen 
from  the  alcohol,  so  as  to  leave  the  remaining 
elements  in  such  proportions  as  to  constitute 
acetic  acid.  Thus  alcohol  is  theoretically  con- 
stituted of  charcoal,  water  and  hydrogen,  and 
acetic  acid  of  water  and  charcoal  only;  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  therefore,  converts  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  alcohol  into  water,  and  so  eflfects 
the  change  into  vinegar.  See  Alcohol  and 
Brewing.     {Brande's  Diet,  of  Science,  ifc.) 

To  illustrate  these  facts  let  us  suppose  that 
the  following  substances  are  put  together  to 
undergo  fermentation: — 300  parts  sugar,  600 
parts  water,  60  yeast ; — ^the  products  will  be 
771*5  parts  of  weak  spirit,  of  which  171*6  is 
alcohol  of  spec.  grav.  0*822;  94*6  carbonic 
acid,  which  flies  off  and  carries  with  it  41*9  of 
water,  12  nauseous  residue,  and  40  residual 
yeast 

Or  it  may  be  illustrated  in  reference  to  the 
formation  of  the  alcohol  and  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  are  the  only  real  products  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation, by  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  chemical  components  of  the  sugar.  If  we 
take  162  parts  of  sugar,  and  18  of  water,  re- 
garding any  yeast  employed  as  merely  the 
means  of  commencing  the  fermentation,  the 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  72  parts  of  carbon  of 
the  sugar  is  divided  between  the  alcohol  and 
the  carbonic  acid ;  that  the  whole  of  the  hydro- 
gen both  of  the  sugar  and  the  water  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  alcohol,  and  only  32 
parts  of  the  ogygen  of  the  sugar,  and  none  of 
that  of  the  water.  Fermentation,  therefore, 
effects  merely  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
the  components  of  the  bodies  subjected  to  its 
action ;  the  yeast  or  ferment  being  the  agent 
which  effects  these  changes  without  itself  en- 
tering into  the  products  resulting  from  them. 
The  yeast,  if  added,  remains  as  residual  matter, 
but  where  no  yeast  is  required,  that  substance 
is  one  of  the  products  of  the  process. 

But  this  is  only  that  species  of  fermentation 
which  is  denominated  vinous.  If  the  fermen- 
tation proceeds  beyond  the  point  which  has 
been  described,  such  changes,  as  already 
stated,  take  place ;  and  vinegar  or  acetic  acid 
is  generated,  and  the  process  is  then  termed 
acetous  fermentation.  A  third  kind  of  fermen- 
tation also  follows  in  most  vegetable  matters, 
namely,  the  putrefactivef  in  which  there  is  a 
large  production  of  gases,  and  vegetable  mould 
or  humus.  In  general  parlance,  however,  the 
term /frm^n^a^ton  implies  either  the  vinous  or 
the  acetous  fermentation. 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS  are  those  liquors 
obtained  by  the  process  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  See  also  Bkrr,  Cidsr,  Wihi, 
Alcoool,  &c.  All  liquors  which  have  under- 
gone the  vinous  fermentation  are  considered  as 
great  antidotes  to  putrefaction ;  for  it  has  been 
remarked  that  since  the  custom  of  brewing  and 
distilling  liquors  has  prevailed  in  Europe, 
many  of  those  cutaneous  and  putrid  diseases 
with  which  our  forefathers  were  afflicted  have 
been  less  frequent  and  severe  than  they  for- 
merly were.  The  total  abstinence  from  fer- 
mented liquors  by  the  Turks  is  further  assigned 
as  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  they  are  more 
liable  to  the  plague  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases, than  those  nations  among  whom  beer  or 
wine  is  the  common  beverage.  {Willich*8  Dom, 
Enqfc.'^  This  opinion,  however,  is  purely  hy- 
pothetical. 

FERN.  An  acotyledonous  or  flowerless 
class  of  weeds,  of  which  there  are  many  spe- 
cies in  Great  Britain.  They  grow  chiefly  in 
mountainous  tracts  of  natural  pasture.  Fern 
is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate,  as  the  roots 
in  deep  soils  have  been  found  at  the  depth  of 
seven  or  eight  feet.  But  however  troublesome 
this  plant  may  prove  to  the  industrious  hus- 
bandman, it  is  not  altogether  useless.  It  forms 
a  good  litter  for  cattle,  and  may  be  used  as 
thatch ;  for  though  inferior  to  many  other  ma- 
terials, it  will  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  It 
forms  a  good  manure  for  potatoes,  when  dug 
into  the  soil ;  and  serves  for  fuel,  where  it  is 
plentiful,  for  brewing,  baking,  healing  ovens, 
burnincr  lime,  &c.  The  ashes,  which  the 
plant  affords  in  great  abundance,  yield  potash ; 
and  the  poor  in  some  districts  mix  the  ashes 
with  water  and  form  lye  balls  for  scouring 
linen,  which  are  a  useful  and  cheap  substitute 
for  soap.  In  Norway,  the  dried  leaves  are  in- 
fused in  hot  water,  and  thus  afford  a  whole- 
some and  relishing  food  for  all  domestic  cattle, 
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which  eat  them  eagerly,  and  manage  to  thriire 
and  grow  fat  upon  them. 

In  a  botanical  point  of  view,  it  would  be  im- 
possible and  useless  to  describe  all  the  species 
of  ferns  in  this  work ;  we  shall  therefore  notice 
particularly  those  only  which  are  applicable 
to  other  uses  than  thatching,  or  the  prodactioa 
of  alkali  from  their  ashes,  or  constituting  ma- 
nure, as  they  may  all  be  employed  for  these 
purposes. 

1.  Male  Shield  Fern  {Atpidium  fiti^C'mas)  is  a 
perennial,  growing  in  woods,  dry  ditches,  and 
on  shady  banks.  Its  roots  are  tuHed,  large, 
scaly ;  its  fronds  or  herbage  are  several  from 
one  root,  three  feet  high,  doubly  pinnate,  erect; 
the  midribs  scaly,  and  the  leaflets  obtuse,  ser- 
rated, partly  confluent;  the  masses  of  seminal 
capsules  near  the  midrib,  and  not  occupying 
more  than  the  half  of  each  leaflet ;  and  the 
capsular  cover  orbicular. 

The  root  is  nauseous,  and  was  at  one  time 
much  used  as  a  remedy  for  tape  worm;  it 
indeed  was  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
celebrated  remedy  of  Madame  Nouffer,  vho 
received  18,000  francs  from  Louis  XVL  for 
her  secret :  but  since  the  introduction  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  as  a  remedy  for  tape  worm, 
fern  root  has  ceased  to  be  employed. 

2.  Maidenhair  {Adiantwn  capiUut  veneris)  is 
a  perennial  found  on  moist  rocks  and  old  walls 
near  the  sea.  It  is  an  elegant  fern ;  the  roots 
are  blackish,  shaggy,  creeping;  the  fronds 
from  6  to  12  inches  high,  doubly  compound; 
the  leaflets  alternate  on  capillary  stalks,  wedge- 
shaped,  lobed,  deep  green,  smooth,  and  each 
segment  terminated  in  a  roundish,  flat  scale, 
with  the  cover  transversely  oblong. 

This  fern  as  well  as  another  species  of  the 
same  genus,  Jl.  pedaium,  is  employed  for  mak- 
ing the  well-known  syrup  called  cajnllaire,  which 
is,  when  diluted  with  water,  a  pleasant  beve- 
rage in  fever. 

3.  Fir  Club  Moss  {Lycopodium  seiugo),  A 
perennial,  common  on  the  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire  hills,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  root  is  fibrous;  the  stem  6  to  10 
inches  high,  once  or  twice  forked,  and  level  at 
the  top.  The  leaves  uniform,  crowded  in  eight 
rows,  lanceolate,  obtus>e,  entire,  slightly  spread- 
ing; capsules  on  the  uppermost  shoots,  kidney- 
shaped.    See  Club  Mobs. 

The  Highlanders  use  this  fern  instead  of 
alum  to  fix  colours  in  dyeing.  The  root  is  a 
powerful  emetic  and  purgative ;  but  its  action 
is  attended  with  giddiness  and  convulsions, 
consequently  it  is  dangerous. 

4.  Greater  Rough  Horsetail  (Eqtasetmn  hyt- 
male),  A  perennial,  found  in  boggy  wood». 
The  root  is  black  and  variously  branched ;  the 
stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  erect,  naked,  rough, 
branching  at  the  top,  embraced  by  tight  whitish 
sheaths,  black  at  the  top  and  bottom ;  and  the 
teeth  deciduous.  The  fruit  is  in  a  terminal  cat- 
kin, and  abounds  with  whitish  powdery  seeds. 

This  fern  is  well  known  for  its  use  as  a 
polisher,  owing  to  the  flinty  particles  («iirx) 
deposited  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle.  It  is 
usually  imported  from  Holland,  and  is  there- 
fore called  Dutch  rushes.  {Willich's  Ihrnu  jB*i- 
n^c ;  Low*s  Prac,  Agi\) 
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PERN  SWEET  (Comptonia  aspUmfolid)  is 
commonly  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Middle  States,  where  it  is  most  abundant  on 
dry  slaly  hills;  but  rare  elsewhere.  The 
bruised  leaves  emit  a  strong  resinous,  aromatic 
odoar;  and  the  plant  is  reputed  medicinal. 
The  infosion  is  a  popular  remedy  in  dysentery. 
This  is  the  only  known  species  of  the  genus 
Cmptonia,    (Flor,  Cestrica,) 

FERRET  {Muitela  furo,  Linn.).  A  useful 
animal,  which  came  originally  from  Africa, 
vhfoce  it  was  introduced  into  Spain,  and  sub- 
seqaently  into  England.  It  has  red,  fiery  eyes ; 
the  colour  of  its  whole  body  is  of  a  pale  yel- 
low; and  its  length  from  the  nose  to  the  end 
of  (he  tail  is  about  19  inches.  The  female  is 
rather  smaller  in  size,  and  produces,  twice 
annually,  from  five  to  eight  or  nine  young 
ont&,  after  a  gestation  of  six  weeks.  Ferrets 
are  principally  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
hauling  rabbits,  to  which  they  are  mortal  ene- 
mies, and  of  destroying  vermin  in  corn  stacks 
and  outbuildings.  These  animals  are  always 
kept  confined  in  a  box  or  cask,  and  fed  upon 
bread,  milk,  Ac. 

FERRUGINOUS  SOILS.  Soils  which  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  iron. 
FESCUE  GRASSES.  See  Festuca. 
FESTUCA.  A  very  extensive  genus  of 
grasses,  of  which  the  meadow  fescue  (Fe«- 
tuoi  praienm)  and  the  hard  or  smooth  fescue 
{Ftstuea  durmscula,  vel  glabra)  are  those  of 
the  greatest  use  in  permanent  pasture.  Com- 
bined with  cock*s-foot  or  orchard  grass,  and 
some  other  of  the  natural  grasses,  these  two 
species  of  festuca  will  be  found  well  adapted 
for  the  alternate  husbandry,  and  secure  the 
most  productive  and  nutritive  pasture  in  alter- 
nation with  grain  crops.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in 
his  Eng.  Bot^  observes,  "  that  in  this  genus  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  may,  or  what  may  not,  be 
a  species;"  and  with  his  usual  force  and 
c/eamess  he  reduces  the  F.  glauca,  F.  glabra, 
F.  cambrica,  F,  duriutcvla,  and  F,  rubra  of  Hud- 
son, Lighifoot,  Withering,  Winch,  and  Stilling- 
deet,  ice.  into  one  species.  All  these  grasses 
vary  much  from  change  of  soil  and  situation ; 
the  flowers  are  particularly  apt  to  vary  in 
Dumber  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  their  awns. 
There  is  one  character,  however  (says  Sin- 
clair), which  I  have  never  found  to  change 
onder  any  variety  of  culture,  which  is  the 
creeping  root;  and  this  is  also  an  agricultural 
distinction  which  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  as 
a  always  produces  a  tpedftc  efiTect  upon  *the 
soil,  very  distinct  indeed  from  that  of  the 
fibrous-rooted  kinds.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  the  agriculturist, 
to  consider  these  grasses  as  two  distinct  spe- 
cies, the  fibrous-rooted  and  the  creeping-rooted, 
aodng  at  the  same  time  their  varieties  from 
oUier  parts  of  the  plant.  Following  the  expe- 
nmenis  instituted  by  Sinclair,  in  his  valuable 
^ork  en  the  grasses,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice, 
tefiatim,  the  difi^erent  species  of  festuca,  and 
point  out  their  relative  properties. 

Fegtuai  ahpecuru, — Foxtail-Iike  fescue  grass. 
Boot  annual.  Although  sometimes  classed  as 
a  Bromut,  this  grass  is  evidently  a  Festuca. 
From  the  amount  of  produce  and  nutritive 
powers  afforded  by  this  annual  fescue,  it  will 


be  found  much  inferior  to  the  soft  brome-grass 
(Bromus  mollis),  many  flowered  brome-grass 
B,  multijlorus),  and  other  of  the  annual  indige^ 
nous  grasses,  and  it  does  not  therefore  appear 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Festuca  bromoides. — ^Barren  fescue  grass.  A 
pale,  smooth,  slender,  insignificant  grass  of 
short  duration,  at  least  after  it  has  flowered. 

Festuca  calamaria, — Reed  fescue  grass.  This 
species,  which  is  too  large  and  coarse  to  pos- 
sess any  agricultural  merits,  is  found  in  moun- 
tainous woods  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
north-west  part  of  England.  There  is  a  smaller 
variety,  with  much  narrower  leaves  sometimes 
met  with  in  Scotland. 

Festuca  Cambrica, — Welsh  fescue.  This  cwi- 
stant  variety  of  F.  rubra  (see  Smithes  EngL  Flora, 
vol.  i.  p.  142)  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
F.  ovina,  and  the  varieties  of  F,  rubra  and  F. 
duriuscula,  by  the  pale  green  colour  of  the 
panicle  and  culms.  Experiments  tend  to  prove 
that  this  grass  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  F.  duri- 
uscula  in  the  quantity  and  nutrient  qualities  of 
iLs  produce. 

Festuca  dumetorunu — Pubescent  wood-fescue 
grass.  Root  perennial,  slightly  creeping.  This 
grass,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  inferior 
kinds,  is  a  native  of  woods,  where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  sandy. 

Festuca  duriuscula* — Hard  fescue.  PI.  6,  fig. g. 
Panicle  unilateral,  oblong,  much  spreading 
when  in  flower;  florets  longer  than  their  awns; 
stem  round,  upper  leaves  flat,  root  fibrous, 
perennial ;  scarcely  creeping,  though  sometimes 
throwing  out  short  lateral  shoots.  Stem  I  j  or 
2  feet  high,  erect,  leafy,  striated,  smooth.  The 
hard  fescue  early  attains  to  maturity;  the  culms 
are  succulent  and  nutritious ;  it  grows  quickly 
after  being  cropped,  and  springs  pretty  early. 
From  the  above  details,  although  very  defi- 
cient in  the  weight  of  produce,  it  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  of  the  fine  or  dwarf-grow- 
ing grasses.  This  grass  is  most  prevalent  on 
light  rich  soils;  but  it  is  also  continually  found 
in  the  richest  natural  pastures  where  the  soil 
is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  is  never  absent 
from  irrigated  meadows  that  have  been  pro- 
perly formed.  It  attains  to  the  greatest  peifec- 
tion  when  combined  with  the  F,  pratensis  and 
Poa  trivialis.  From  its  property  of  withstand- 
ing drought  in  rich  natural  pastures  better  than 
many  other  grasses,  added  to  the  merits  above- 
mentioned,  this  grass  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  compositii>n  of  the  best  pastures,  but  not 
in  any  very  large  proportion  on  account  of  its 
inferior  productive  powers. 

When  cultivated  on  a  poor  silicious  soil,  or 
on  a  thin  heath  soil,  the  culms  become  very 
fine  and  slender,  and  promise  to  be  valuable 
for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats.  This  grass 
flowers  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  seed 
is  ripe  late  in  July. 

Festuca  elatvor,  var.  fertilis.  Fertile-seeded 
tall  fescue  grass.  This  is  a  coarse  but  nu- 
tritious grass,  forming  sometimes  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  crop  of  marsh  land 
hay.  Root  somewhat  creeping,  with  downy 
fibres  penetrating  deeply  into  the  mud  or  clay. 
Stem  about  4  feet  high,  reedy,  striated,  smooth, 
and  leafy.  Panicle  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
repeatedly  compound,  spreading  widely.  This 
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grass  differs  from  the  common  variety  of  tall 
fescue  in  having  the  panicle  somewhat  droop- 
ing; spikelets  six-flowered,  more  ovate  and 
flat;  the  larger  husks  of  the  calyx  often  un- 
covered, and  the  awn  is  fixed  on  the  apex  more 
in  the  manner  of  a  hromus  than  of  a  fescue. 
Leaves  smoother,  and  of  a  less  dark-green 
colour.  For  damp  soils,  that  cannot  conve- 
niently be  thoroughly  drained,  this  would  be  a 
most  valuable  plant,  either  to  be  cut  for  soil- 
ing, or  made  into  hay,  and  reduced  to  chaff  as 
it  might  be  wanted.  This  grass  (which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  F.  elatior  next  to 
be  described)  perfects  an  abundance  of  seed 
(though  not  entirely  free  from  diseased  por- 
tions), and  is  therefore  not  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion which  takes  ^o  much  from  the  value  of 
that  variety.  It  is  equally  early  in  the  produce 
of  foliage,  and  the  nutritive  properties  are 
about  the  same.  It  flowers  early  in  July,  and 
the  seed  is  ripe  in  the  first  week  in  August. 

A  species  is  described  under  the  name  of 
floating  fescue  {Fegluca  fiuitani)  in  Loudon^s 
Ency,  of^gr,  and  there  said  to  be  found  in  rich 
swamps,  especially  in  Cambridgeshire,  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  thought  to  give  the  peculiar 
flavour  to  Cheddar  and  Cottenham  cheese.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  ditches  and  ponds  in  most 
parts  of  England.    PI.  5,  /. 

Festuca  elalioTf  var.  Bterilis, — PI.  5,  e.  Barren- 
seeded  tall  fescue.  This  species  greatly  re- 
sembles the  F,  pratensis,  but  is  larger  in  every 
respect,  and  flowers  eight  or  ten  days  later. 
This  is  a  grass  admirably  adapted  for  tena- 
cious clay  soils,  and  might  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  by  the  farmer  combined  with  some 
of  the  other  highly  productive  grasses,  in  such 
moist  spots  of  the  soil  as  are  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  growth  of  this  species,  although  less 
fitted  for  the  growth  of  proper  pasture  grasses. 
It  is  nutritive  and  very  productive,  and  one  of 
the  first  grasses  in  the  production  of  foliage 
early  in  spring.  The  produce,  like  that  of  all 
grasses  which  yield  a  great  weight  of  crop, 
may  be  considered  coarse  when  compared 
with  the  F.  pratensis  and  Mopecurx*  pralensis; 
but  this  objection  may  be  overcome  by  reduc- 
ing the  hay  to  chafiT,  and  mixing  it  with  clover- 
hay.  The  nutritive  matter  contains  but  little 
bitter  extractive  or  saline  matter,  while  the 
clover  contains  an  excess.  In  England  it 
flowers  in  the  sec(md  week  in  July ;  the  seed 
is  universally  aflfected  with  the  disease  termed 
clavusj  and  consequently  unfertile;  it  can  only, 
therefore,  be  propagated  by  parting  and  plant- 
ing the  roots. 

Festuca  gigantea. — ^Tall  fescue  grass.  This 
species  is  confined  to  woods  in  its  natural  state; 
but  it  continues  in  the  soil,  and  appears  to 
thrive  equally  well  when  cultivated  in  open 
situations.  It  is  a  coarse  grass,  and  but  little 
nutritive,  although  greatly  superior  to  the 
spiked  and  wood  fescue  grasses. 

Festuca  glabra,  var. — Smooth  fescue.  PI.  6,  h. 
Panicle  branched,  upright,  compact;  spikelets 
spear-shaped,  4-6-flowered,  smooth,  awned; 
root  fibrous;  perennial.  This  grass  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  F.  duriusrula  and  F,  rubra.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  J.  Smith,  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
last-named.  From  the  trials  made  with  this 
grass,  it  seems  to  be  inferior  both  in  produce 
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and  nutritive  ina;tter  to  the  F.  duriuModoyWa 
superior  in  regard  to  early  produce,  and  the 
herbage  is  uncommonly  fine  and  succulent. 
These  merits,  however,  appear  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  pro- 
duce. If  it  be  compared  with  some  of  the 
early  grasses,  AnthoxafUwn  adoratuniy  for  in- 
stance, it  will  be  found  superior  in  nuihliTe 
matter  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-third. 
While  this  grass  cannot  be  recommended  in 
preference  to  the  F.  duriusc%Ua,  yet,  among  the 
fine-leaved  fescues,  it  will  be  found  the  best 
substitute  for  that  species  when  wanting. 

Festuca  glauea. — Glaucus  fescue  grass.  This 
is  a  native  of  alpine  situations,  but  thrives 
better  when  cultivated  on  lower  ground  than 
most  other  species  having  the  same  origin. 
Although  its  merits  do  )iot  appear  sufficiently 
great  to  entitle  it  to  a  prominent  place  among 
the  superior  grasses  for  light  soils,  yet  its 
hardy  and  nutritive  nature,  and  properly  of 
forming  a  thick  turf,  prevent  it  from  being 
altogether  rejected  as  of  no  value.  It  flovers 
in  the  second  week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  about  the  first  week  of  July. 

Festuca  loliaeea.  Darnel-like  fescue  grass. 
PL 5,/.  Spike  two-ranked,  drooping;  florets 
cylindrical,  awnless,  pointed  with  fine  slight 
ribs  at  the  top.  Root  fibrous,  perennial.  At  a 
casual  glance  this  grass  bears  a  near  resem- 
blance to  the  LoHum  perenne  (rye-grass),  and 
afifects  the  same  kind  of  soil ;  but,  on  a  more 
minute  inspection,  the  calyx  or  outer  bask  so 
conspicuous  in  the  spikelets  of  the  rye-grass, 
in  this  grass  will  be  found  almost  wanting. 
Another  mark  of  difference  is,  that  in  the  rye- 
grass the  spikelets  are  arranged  so  as  to  stand 
facing  the  spike-stalk ;  while  in  the  darnel-likc 
fescue  they  stand  with  their  back  towards 
it.  This  grass  possesses  all  the  valuable  pro- 
perties of  rye-grass,  and  few  of  its  defects. 
Its  produce  is  larger ;  it  springs  earlier  and  im- 
proves by  age,  which  is  not  the  case  with  com- 
mon rye-grass.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  the  best 
substitute  for  that  species  in  alternate  cropping; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  perfect  a  snifi- 
ciency  of  seed,  the  flowers  generally  proving 
abortive,  which  renders  its  propagation  incon- 
venient and  expensive.  In  rich  meadows  this 
grass  is  very  common,  particularly  where  the 
land  is  periodically  overflown. 

Festuca  myr^rus.    Wall-fescue,  Capon's  lait- 
grass.     Panicle    drooping,  elongated,  rather 
close ;  florets  tapering,  shorter  than  their  awns, 
rough  at  the   top;   leaves  awl-shaped;  stem 
leafy  to  the  very  summit    It  is,  perhaps,  the 
"  trembling  rye-grass"  of  poets.    Root  annual 
The  flowers  have  only  one  stamen,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  species  of  fescue. 
This  grass  has  great  aflinity  to  the  barren  fes- 
cue (F,  bromoides)^  but  the  whole  plant  is  larger 
and  stouter,  the  stem  clothed  with  leaves  to  the 
lop,  and  the  panicle  four  times  as  long.    The 
inner  valve  of  the  blossom  is  fringeit  lowarvls 
the  top;  the  awns  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
F.  bronwides.    This  grass  is  found   on  walls 
and  dry,  barren,  sandy  places.    As  soon  as  ihe 
seeds  are  ripe,  they  fall  out  of  the  husks,  an  i 
vegetate  quickly  after,  withouf  any  covering  of 
earth.  .  The  plants  are  of  the  finest  green  c^ 
lour,  and  retain  their  verdure  during  the  winter. 
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This  circximstaiice  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
sopposition  that  it  was  a  biennial  grass.  The 
seeds  being  numeroas,  the  young  plants  form 
a  most  beautiful  dark  green  tuH*,  surpassing, 
in  this  respect,  every  other  grass.  Bat  this 
property  declines  with  the  spring,  when  the 
growth  of  other  grasses  becomes  general ;  and 
before  the  time  of  flowering  it  is  invariably 
attacked  with  the  rust,  which  renders  its  pro- 
duce of  small  value,  even  were  it  afforded  in 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  induce  its  cultivation. 
It  flowers  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  the  seed 
is  ripe  about  the  last  day  of  that  month.  Birds 
appear  to  be  very  fond  of  the  seed. 

Fatvea  ovina.  Sheep's  fescae-grass.  (PI. 
6,  h)  Panicle  small,  erect,  unilateral,  rather 
close;  florets  four  or  five,  nearly  cylindrical, 
pointed  or  awned,  smooth  at  the  base  and  at 
the  edges  of  the  inner  valve ;  stem  from  6  to 
13  inches  high,  erect,  slender,  rather  rigid, 
smooth,  leafy  below,  square  in  the  upper  part; 
leaves  very  numerous,  composing  dense  tufts, 
folded,  bristle-shaped ;  stipuloe  very  short  and 
obtose;  root  fibrous,  perennial.  The  awns  ap- 
pear to  be  an  uncertain  character  in  this  grass, 
as  it  is  frequently  awnless,  and  there  are  varie- 
ties of  it  having  awns.  AH  the  varieties,  how- 
ever, may  be  distinguished  at  first  sight  from 
the  F,  dnniuculaf  glmtea,  rubra,  &c.,  to  which  it 
is  nearest  allied,  by  the  compact  though  simple 
appearance  of  the  panicle,  which  more  dis- 
tinctly faces  one  way. 

Linnaeus  affirms  that  sheep  have  no  relish 
for  hills  and  heaths  that  are  destitute  of  this 
grass.  Emelin,  in  his  Flora  Siberica,  also  in- 
forms us  that  the  Tartars  select  places  for  pas- 
turage during  the  summer  where  this  grass  is 
in  the  greatest  plenty,  because  it  affords  a  most 
wholesome  food  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  but  chiefly 
sheep.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  Agricultural  Euays, 
affirms  that  it  is  capable  of  affording  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  hay.  Mr.  Curtis,  however, 
in  his  Practical  Obtervationt  on  Briiitk  Graun, 
very  justly  combats  this  opinion,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  more  ^tted  for  forming  gra«s-plats ; 
but  even  for  this  purpose  it  will  only  succeed 
on  soils  which  are  nearly  as  dry  and  light  as 
that  on  which  it  is  spontaneously  produced. 
From  trials  which  have  been  made,  the  sheep*s 
fescue  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  nutritive 
powers  usually  ascribed  to  it.  It  has,  however, 
ihe  advantage  of  a  fine  and  succulent  foliage, 
and  naay,  on  that  account,  be  be;tter  adapted 
to  the  masticating  organs  of  sheep  than  the 
larger  grasses,  whose  nutritive  powers  are 
greater.  Hence  it  may  be  of  some  value  as  a 
pasture  for  sheep  in  situations  where  it  grows 
naiarally.  In  England  it  flowers  in  the  third 
week  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  about  the 
la^tday  of  July. 

Faiuca    owml    hordeiforwi»*       Long-awned 
sheep's  fescue-grass.  (PI.  6,  i.)     Panicle  com- 
pact; branches  subdivided,  upright  Spikelets 
emwded,  6-10-flowered.     Root-leaves   thread- 
shaped,  stem-leaves  very  long.    Root  fibrous, 
perennial.  This  grass  is  much  superior  to  the 
T,  acuut^  of  which  it  is  considered  a  variety.  It 
flcjwrers  earlier  than  any  of  the  other  fescues, 
and  appears  to  possess  sufficient  merit  to  en- 
tiile  it  CO  a  place  in  the  composition  of  the  best 
pastorejB,  particularly  as  a  substitute  for  the  F. 
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iwiuMeuUij  on  soils  of  a  drier  or  sandy  nature. 
Its  nutritive  qualities  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  F»  dwrvuaeula^  but  it  is  superior  to 
that  species,  and  to  most  others,  in  the  produce 
of  early  herbage  in  the  spring ;  and  the  herb- 
age is  very  fine,  tender,  and  succulent  The 
culms  are  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  finest  straw  plait,  being  very  distant  in 
the  joints,  and  of  an  equal  thickness  through- 
out In  England  this  grass  flowers  in  the  last 
week  of  May,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  June. 

Fettuca  pinnattu  Spiked  heath  fescue-grass. 
This  grass  grows  chiefly  in  dry,  hilly  wood- 
lands, particularly  where  the  soil  is  calcareous. 
It  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  a  noxious  weed ;  for,  though  the  weight 
of  the  produce  is  considerable,  it  is  neither 
early,  nor  nutritive,  nor  relished  by  cattle. 
This,  and  the  F.  tylvcUiea,  which  is  also  an  in- 
habitant of  woods  where  the  soil  is  silicious, 
may  be  considered  the  least  useful  of  the  Bri- 
tish grasses.  It  flowers  about  the  third  week 
of  July,  and  ripens  the  seed  late  in  August 

Fettuca  pratentit,  (PI.  6,  cf,  d.)  The  meadow 
or  fertile  fescue-grass.  Panicle  nearly  up- 
right, branched,  spreading,  turned  to  one  side; 
spikelets  linear,  compressed;  florets  numerous, 
cylindrical,  obscurely  ribbed;  nectary  four- 
cleft  ;  root  fibrous,  perennial. 

Dr.  Withering  makes  this  grass  a  variety  of 
the  F.  elatior;  but  it  is  more  justly  made  a  dis- 
tinct species  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  It  differs  from 
the  F,  elatior  in  being  only  half  as  high,  the 
leaves  only  half  as  broad,  and  the  panicle 
shorter,  and  containing  only  half  the  ntunber 
of  flowers.  The  panicle  is  but  once  branched, 
droops  but  slightly,  and  leans  to  one  side  when 
in  flower,  and  the  flowers  grow  all  one  way. 
In  the  elatior  the  panicle  branches  both  ways, 
it  droops  much  at  first,  and  the  flowers  grow 
more  loosely;  the  spikelets  are  rounder,  ovate, 
and  pointed,  while  in  the  pratentU  they  are 
somewhat  linear,  flat,  and  obtuse. 

The  JF.  prateiuit  is  eaten  by  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  which  are  all  very  partial  to  it  In 
point  of  early  produce  in  the  spring,  this  grass 
stands  next  to  the  meadow  fox-tail  (Ahpecurua 
pratemit),  and  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  the 
cock's-foot 

The  meadow  fescue  constitutes  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  herbage  of  all  rich 
natural  pastures  and  irrigated  meadows;  it 
makes  excellent  hay,  and  though  a  large  plant, 
yet  the  herbage  is  succulent  and  tender,  and 
much  relished  by  cattle,  as  it  does  not  form 
rank  tuAs  like  the  larger  grasses.  Although 
essential  for  permanent  pasture,  yet  this  grass 
is  not  by  itself  very  well  adapted  for  the  alter- 
nate husbandry,  biit  should  be  combined  with 
cock's-foot,  rye-grass,  and  rough-stalked  mea- 
dow-grass. The  F,  praletuu  is  not  so  abun- 
dant in  the  deep  alluvial  soils  of  Lincoln  as  in 
the  clay  districts.  In  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  it 
constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most 
valuable  and  fattening  pastures  of  that  riph 
grazing  district  Mr.  Taunton's  experience  of 
this  grass,  grown  on  a  stiff,  clayey  soil,  proved 
that  a  copious  crop  of  seed-stalks  may  be  ob- 
tained the  second  year  from  sowing.  In  Eng- 
land it  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  the  seed 
late  in  July  or  early  in  the  following  month. 
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Ftstuea  rubra.  Creeping  or  purple  fescue- 
grass.  There  are  i\iro  varieties  of  this  species ; 
one  with  narrow  bristle-shaped  root-leaves,  and 
the  other  with  broader  leaves.  It  hos  much 
affinity  to  the  f  .  ckiriutrula,  from  which  it  is 
however  distinguished  by  the  leaves,  which  are 
broader  and  longer,  and  the  branches  of  the 
panicle  are  also  longer. 

The  creeping  fescue  has  no  sufficient  merit 
over  those  species  it  resembles  in  habit  to 
compensate  for  the  impoverishing  effects  of  its 
roots  to  the  soil. 

Festwa  gyhatica.  Slender  wood  fescue-grass, 
or  the  wood  brome-grass  of  some  botanists. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  grass  promises 
but  little  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  experi- 
mentalist 

Fesfuca  wiiglumis.  Single -husked  fescue- 
grass,  found  on  the  sandy  sea-coast,  chiefly  of 
Sussex;  it  possesses  no  agricultural  merits, 
and  Sinclair  does  not  even  notice  it. 

Festuca  vitnpant.  Viviparous  fescue-grass. 
The  roots,  leaves,  and  general  habit  nearly 
agree  with  the  F.  ovtno,  of  which  most  botanists 
have  esteemed  this  a  variety.  This  grass  forms 
a  curious  exception  to  the  general  law  of  na- 
ture in  the  propagation  of  plants  by  their  seed. 
It  has  every  part  of  a  flower,  except  the  two 
most  essential  ones,  for  its  propagation,  namely 
stamens  and  pistils.  Yet  from  this  imperfect 
flower  it  produces  perfect  plants.  The  rudi- 
ment of  the  future  plant  originates  in  the  upper 
floret  of  each  spikelet,  and  in  its  first  stage  ap- 
pears like  a  minute  globule  of  water,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  after  the  spike  is 
developed,  it  gradually  assumes  an  oblong 
flgure,  becomes  pointed,  and  at  last  puts  forth  a 
single  leaf,  afler  the  manner  of  perfect  seed  of 
grasses ;  other  leaves  succeed  to  this,  till  the 
weight  of  these  (now  a  perfect  plant  of  grass, 
except  the  root)  forces  it  to  fall  from  the  spike 
to  the  ground,  or  bends  down  the  spike,  where 
it  soon  strikes  root  This  grass  continues  vi- 
viparous on  all  soils.  Many  other  grasses  are  vi- 
viparous, as  Jllopecurus  pratensiSf  Cynosurui  m<- 
tatu$t  Poa  alpinOf  Phleum  pratenUf  AnJthoxantknm 
odoratumy  &c. ;  but  in  these  the  seed  is  first 
perfected,  and  merely  vegetates  in  the  husk 
from  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  grow- 
ing in  shaded  places,  and  from  long  continu- 
ance of  moist  warm  weather. 

This  grass,  which  is  natural  to  alpine  situa- 
tions, can  only  be  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots,  or  by  planting  the  young  plants  formed 
in  the  ear.  But  from  the  trials  that  have  been 
made  of  it,  it  appears  to  have  no  excellence 
that  can  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
agriculturist 

The  species  found  in  the  United  States,  are, 
1.  F.  ieneUa,  little,  or  slender  /e«cM«,  frequent 
on  dry  sterile  banks,  and  the  borders  of  woods, 
a  slender,  wiry  little  plant  of  little  or  no  value 
to  the  farmer,  and  generally  confined  to  poor 
soils.  2.  F,  elaiioTy  or  Fall  fescue j  a  perennial, 
found  frequently  in  swampy  meadows  and  low 
grounds,  flowering  like  the  former  in  June  and 
July.  According  to  Dr.  Darlington,  this  species, 
which  he  supposeu  to  come  from  Europe,  is  a 
larger  plant  than  the  slender  fescue,  to  which 
it  is  nearly  allied,  but  not  so  valuable.  3. 
Mectdow  fescue,  a  much  more  valuable  grass, 
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according  to  Dr.  Darlington,  than  the  F.  elatior, 
to  w^hich  it  is  so  closely  allied  that  it  maj  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  more  than  a  varietr.  It 
is  a  naturalized  foreigner  that  has  foand  its 
way  into  all  the  best  meadows  and  pastnres  of 
the  Middle  and  many  other  States  of  the  Union. 
4.  Nodding  fescue  (F,  nutans)  found  in  morst 
woodlands.  It  is  not  a  grass  of  much  value 
being  rather  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  woodlands.  Eight  or  nine  addi- 
tional species  of  fesciu  have  been  described  ia 
the  United  States.  (See  Darlington's  Flor,  Co- 
trka ;  NtdtaWs  Genera.) 

FETLOCK.  In  horsemanship,  the  part  of 
the  leg  where  the  tuft  of  hair  grows  behind 
the  pastern  joint  of  horses :  those  of  low  size 
have  scarcely  any  tuA.  In  working  horses, 
which  have  them  large  with  much  hair,  cane 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  clean,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  grease.  The  fetlock-joint  is  a 
very  complicated  one,  and  from  the  stress 
which  is  laid  on  it,  and  its  being  the  principal 
seat  of  motion  below  the  knee,  it  is  particuiarij 
subject  to  injury.  An  afl^ection  of  this  part 
should  be  well  fomented  and  immediately 
blistered.  (Tht  Horse,  p.  262;  Claler's  Far. 
p.  258.) 

FETTER.  A  term  applied  to  the  chain  used 
for  confining  the  legs  of  animals. 

FEVERFEW  {Pyrtthrum ;  from  pyr,  fire. 
the  roots  being  hot  to  the  ta.ste).  Of  this  in- 
teresting European  genus  of  plants,  the  Main- 
carta  of  Linnaeus,  three  species  only  are  in- 
digenous to  England. 

1.  The  common  feverfew  (P.  parthennm), 
a  biennial  which  grows  in  waste  gronnd$, 
hedges,  and  walls,  flowering  in  June  or  Jolj. 
Root  tapering,  small,  and  white;  stem  erect, 
branched,  leafy,  round,  many  flowered,  aboat 
two  feet  high;  leaves  stalked,  of  a  hoary 
green,  pinnatifid.  Flowers  numerous,  Hire 
daisies,  white  or  yellowish,  in  a  corymbow 
panicle,  sometimes  compound,  on  long  naked 
stalks,  erect,  about  half  an  inch  broad.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
a  bitter  taste,  and  yields  a  volatile  oil  by  dis- 
tillation. It  was  formerly  reckoned  tonic, 
stimulating,  and  anti-hysterical,  and  the  oil 
is  still  regarded  as  such.  It  contains  much 
tannic  acid;  and  in  Germany  it  has  been 
usefully  employed  in  tanning  and  currying 
leather. 

2.  The  com  feverfew,  or  scentless  May 
weed  (P.  morfomm),  is  very  common  in  culti- 
vated fields,  and  by  waysides,  on  gravelly  soils. 
Root  tapering,  rather  large,  annual,  floweriog 
in  August  or  September.  Herb  nearly  desti- 
tute of  the  peculiar  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
odours  of  its  tribe.  Stem  branched,  spreading, 
leafy,  angular,  smooth.  Leaves  sessile,  pin- 
nate. Flowers  as  in  the  last.  The  seeds 
crowned  with  a  membrane,  the  best  diagnostic 
character  of  the  species. 

3.  The  sea  feverfew  (P.  maritinum),  a  peren- 
nial, flowering  in  July  or  August,  is  found  on 
the  sea  coast  in  sandy  or  stony  ground.  The 
thick,  woody,  long-enduring  root  runs  deep 
into  the  ground,  producing  a  number  of  hollov 
stems,  spreading  circularly  on  the  ground,  of- 
ten tinged  with  purple.  Leaves  crowded,  ses- 
sile, doubly  pinnate,  of  a  daik  shining  green* 
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crown  of  the  seeds  lobed ;  stem  diffuse.  Flow- 
ers not  quite  so  broad  as  those  of  P.  inodorum. 
The  vhole  herb  is  slightly  aromatic. 

The  common  wild  chamomile  (Matricaria 
duunomiUay  PI.  10,  to,  w),  was  formerly  classed 
as  a  feverfew.  The  greenhouse  kinds  of 
fererfew  grow  in  any  rich  light  soil,  and 
Toang  catlings  root  readily  when  planted  onder 
a  glass.  Any  common  soil  suits  the  hardy 
kinds,  which  are  increased  by  divisions  or 
seeds.  It  iK>ssesses  the  properties  of  the  real 
chamomile  in  a  marked  degree,  and  might  be 
substituted  for  it  as  a  medicinal  agent.  {Eng. 
f /or.  vol.  iii.  p.  461.) 

FUR.    A  word  of  Gothic  origin,  applied,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  to  certain 
averaged  returns  of  the  prices  of  grain  for  the 
current  year  in  the  different  counties,  which 
are  fixed  by  the  sheriffs  respectively,  with  the 
assistance  of  juries,  in  the  month  of  February. 
When  the  jury  has  been  called,  evidence  of 
the  prices  of  the  different  grains  raised  in  the 
coontv  most  be  laid  before  them :   and  the 
averages  struck  by  the  jury  and  sanctioned 
by  the  judge  are  termed  Jiars  of  the  year  in 
which  they  are  struck,  and  regulate  the  prices 
of  all  grain  stipulated  to  be  sold  at  the  fiar 
prices.     These    fiars   also   regulate   (where 
DO  price  has  been  otherwise  agreed  upon) 
the  contract  price  upon  delivery  for  grain 
^owa  in  the  county.    Having  the  prices  of 
grain,  Ac,  ascertained  in  each  county  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  introduction  into  Scot- 
land of  the  practice  of  letting  land  for  corn 
rents,  convertible  at  the  prices  of  the  day. 
In  England,   where    there  are  no  such   au- 
thentic local  returns,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
convening  corn  rents  into  money  rents,  as 
reference  can  only  be  made  to  the  prices  of 
some  particular  market,  which  would  be  too 
limited  a  criterion,  or  to  the  kingdom  at  large, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  too  exten- 
sive.   (Beir»  Law  Diet,) 

FIELD  (8ax.pcio;  Germ. f eld, Dutch. veld), 
A  portion  of  land  enclosed  by  a  fence,  or  ren- 
dered distinct  by  some  line  of  separation,  and 
set  apart  either  for  tillage  or  pasture.    In  for- 
mer times,  and  until  within  the  last  two  cen- 
tahes,  almost  all  the  land  cultivated  with  the 
plough  throughout  Europe  was  unenclosed ; 
and  the  term  "field"  was  then  applied,  in  Bri- 
tain at  least,  to  the  lands  under  culture  by  the 
plough.   Subsequently,  when  farmers  enclosed 
and  subdivided  a  portion  of  the  lands  near  the 
i^rm-yard,  these  portions  were  called  fields, 
and  the  more  distant  portion  which  remained 
Gp^n  was  called  open  field,  or  common  field, 
while  grass  lands    unenclosed   were    called 
commons.    In  the  present  improved  state  of 
agriculture,  every  farm  is  divided  into  fields, 
either  simply  by  lines  of  demarcation,  which 
are  sufficient  when  no  animals  are  to  be  grazed 
OQ  the  farm,  or  by  lines  of  separation  which 
wf/I    act  as  fences,  such   as  walls,  hedges, 
d.tches,  &c.,  where  cattle  are  to  be  grazed. 
Each  field  on  a  farm  is  always  known  by  a 
particular  distinguishing  name.  Without  some 
resrular  fixed  division  of  arable  lands,  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  conduct  a  rotation  or 
succession  of  crops.    It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
ierve  that,  as  agriculture  in  a  rude  state  had 
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no  fences,  so  this  is  also  beginning  to  be  the 
case  in  agriculture  in  its  most  refined  form ; 
because  it  is  found  much  more  advantageous, 
both  for  the  production  of  butcher's  meat  and 
manure,  to  consume  the  grass  and  herbage 
grown  on  farm-lands  in  farm-yards,  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  portion  which  is  eaten 
by  sheep ;  and  these  are  now  often  merely  con- 
fined to  successive  portions  of  grass  and  other 
green  crop  lands  by  light  netting  or  hurdles, 
scarcely  visible  at  a  short  distance.  (See 
FoLnixo.  By  thus  getting  rid,  to  a  more  con- 
siderable extent,  of  fences  of  every  description, 
from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth  will  be  added  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  greater  number  of  corn-farms;  and 
a  very  considerable  first  cost  and  annual  ex- 
pense will  be  saved  in  planting  hedges  or 
building  walls,  and  in  keeping  them  in  repair 
afterwards.     (P.rande*s  Diet.  ofScierue,  ^c.) 

FIELDVOLE  (Jrvieola  agre$t\»).  A  name 
of  the  short-tailed  field  mouse  or  meadow 
mouse;  a  species  which  subsists  exclusively 
on  vegetable  productions;  and  being,  like  the 
rest  of  the  rat  tribe,  extremely  prolific,  multi- 
plies occasionally  to  such  a  degree,  even  in 
England,  as  to  become  the  most  injurious  of 
wild  quadrupeds.  *<  After  having  followed  the 
labours  of  the  reaper,  and  taken  their  share  of 
the  harvest,"  the  fieldvoles,  says  Mr.  Bell,  "at- 
tack the  newly-sown  fields,  burrowing  beneath 
the  surface,  and  robbing  the  husbandman  of 
his  next  year's  crop,  and  at  length,  retreating 
to  the  woods  and  plantations,  commit  such 
devastations  on  the  young  trees  as  would 
scarcely  be  credible,  were  not  the  evidence 
too  certain  to  be  doubted.  In  the  years  1813 
and  1814,  these  ravages  were  so  great  in  the 
New  Forest  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  as  to 
create  considerable  alarm,  lest  the  whole  of 
the  young  trees  in  those  extensive  woods 
should  be  destroyed  by  them."  A  timely  and 
assiduous  attention  to  restraining  the  increase 
of  this  pernicious  species,  by  the  aid  of  terriers, 
ferrets,  and  traps,  is  imperative  on  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  young  plantations ;  but 
when  the  numbers  of  the  fieldvole  have  sur- 
passed the  jisual  bounds,  then  it  is  recom- 
mended to  dig  holes  about  a  foot  in  depth,  and 
the  same  in  diameter,  taking  care  to  make 
them  much  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  animal  once  in  cannot  easily 
get  out  again.  In  holes  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Jesse 
states  that  at  least  thirty  thousand  fieldvoles 
were  caught  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
months  in  Dean  Forest  plantations ;  that  num- 
ber having  been  counted  out  and  paid  for  by 
the  proper  officers  of  the  forest  {Branded  Diet, 
of  Science,) 

FIG  (Fieus).  The  genus  to  which  the  com- 
mon fig  tree  belongs  is  of  considerable  extent; 
and  its  species  are  among  the  most  noble  ob- 
jects belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
tropical  countries  the  trees  which  yield  caout- 
chouc (India  rubber)  of  the  finest  quality  be- 
long to  this  species,  particularly  F.  elastiea. 
The  celebrated  ban-yan  tree  (F,  religtosa)  of 
India  is  a  kind  of  fig  tree.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  common  fig  tree  (F.  carica)^  although 
it  produces  so  agreeable  a  fruit,  is  in  some 
measure  poisonous,  particularly  the  milky 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  leaves  and  the 
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branches  when  wounded,  and  which  is  acrid  to 
the  taste.  The  fruit  of  the  fig  tree  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  the  orange,  apple,  and  other 
^eshy  seed  vessels ;  being  a  hollow  receptacle, 
containing  a  multitude  of  minute  flowers;  the 
ripe  fruit  of  which  is  the  seed,  as  it  is  wrongly 
called,  that  is  imbedded  in  the  pulp.  The  fig 
is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Barbary,  and  also  in- 
habits the  south  of  Europe ;  according  to  the 
Hortus  Kewengis,  it  was  first  planted  in  this 
country  in  1548.  The  varieties  in  fig  coun- 
tries are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 
grape.  Those  held  most  in  esteem  in  England 
are  the  brown  chestnut-coloured  Ischia,  the 
black  Genoa  fig,  the  small  white  early  fig,  the 
large  while  Grenoa  fig.  the  black  Ischia,  brown 
and  black  small  Italian  figs,  the  Malta  fig,  the 
Murrey  or  brown  Naples  fig,  the  green  Ischia, 
the  Madonna,  the  Brunswick  or  Hanover  fig, 
the  common  blue  or  purple  fig,  the  long  brown 
Naples  fig,  the  small  brown  Ischia  fig,  the  yel- 
low Ischia  fig,  and  the  Gentile  fig.  According 
to  Forsyth,  Uie  figs  proper  for  a  small  garden 
are  the  large  white  Genoa,  the  early  white,  the 
Murrey  fig,  the  small  brown  Ischia,  and  the 
black  Ischia.  Figs  may  be  propagated  from 
seed,  cuttings,  layers,  suckers,  roots,  and  by  in- 
grafting ;  the  most  generally  approved  method 
is  by  layers  or  cuttings,  which  come  into  bear- 
ing the  first  or  second  year.  Standard  fig  trees 
require  protection  during  winter,  and  should 
be  covered  with  matting,  reed,  pease-haulm, 
straw,  or  any  other  light  covering. 

The  only  orchards  of  standard  fig  trees  in 
England  are  at  Tarring  and  Sompton,  near 
Worthing :  the  produce  is  great,  and  the  figs 
of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  fig  has  been 
analyzed  by  Bley,  and  found  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing substances,  62-5  of  sugar,  0*9  fatty  mat- 
ter, 0*4  extractive  with  chloride  of  calcium,  6*3 
gum  with  phosphoric  acid,  150*0  woody  fibre 
and  seeds  (achenia).  Figs  are  nutritive  and 
laxative.  The  oldest  cataplasm  on  record  was 
composed  of  figs.  In  the  illness  of  Hezekiah, 
Isaiah  said, "  Take  a  lump  of  figs ;  and  they 
took  and  laid  it  on  the  boil,  and  he  recovered." 
(2  Kings,  chap,  xx.;  LoudorCs  Ency,  o/Gard.; 
Branded  Diet,  of  Science.)  The  cultivation  of 
the  fig  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Middle  and  more  North- 
ern States  they  require  protection  in  winter. 
With  a  good  soil  and  plenty  of  water  in  the 
summer  the  yield  of  this  wholesome  fruil  is 
great. 

FIGWORT  (Scropkvlaria).  There  arc,  in 
England,  four  kinds  of  indigenous  figwort,  all 
perennial;  the  species  found  in  the  United 
States  is  called  8.  Marylandica,  Maryland  S.  or 
Carpentet^s  Square :  it  is  perennial,  frequent  in 
fence  rows,  woodlands,  &c.  The  root  bruised 
into  the  form  of  a  poultice,  is  a  popular  appli- 
cation to  boils  and  other  inflammatory  gather- 
ings. One  or  two  varieties  of  this  plant  are 
also  met  with.     (Flor.  Cestrica,) 

FILBERT,  or  FILBERD  {Corylue  amUana, 
so  named  from  Abella  or  Avella,  a  town  of 
Campania,  where  the  best  were  cultivated. 
Pliny,  b.  xv.  c.  22).  In  England  the  best  known 
varieties  of  the  filbert  are  the  white,  the  red, 
and  the  frizzled.  The  white  is  the  kind  most 
commonly  grown.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Kent  many  hundred  acres  are  planted  with  fil- 
berts, for  which  the  county  is  celebrated,  and 
whence  the  London  market  is  principally  sap- 
plied.  When  quite  ripe,  filberts  will  keep  for 
several  years  in  a  dry  room ;  and  if  the  air  is 
excluded,  or  the  nuts  placed  in  an  air-tight  jar, 
they  will  keep  good  and  retain  their  flavonr  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

In  a  late  number  of  that  excellent  Journal, 
the  Boston  Magazine  of  Hortictdturtt  &j^  ^t:t 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Downing,  of  Newbnrgh,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  cultivation  of  this  nut.  From  the 
great  quantities  annually  imported,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  a  ready  market  woald  be  found 
for  the  product  of  a  filbert  garden  or  orchanl, 
and  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  they 
may  be  grown,  should  recommend  them  to  fa- 
vour. 

Mr.  Downing  recommends  a  soil  natnrallj 
dry  rather  than  moist,  but  a  dry  gravelly  loam 
or  sandy  loani  is  preferable.  They  will  sac- 
ceed,  however,  in  any  good  soiU  The  kinds 
preferred  by  Mr.  Downing  for  cultiTation  in 
this  country,  are  the  Cosford,  Frizzled,  aod* 
Northampton  prolific.  There  are  other  varie- 
ties, but  these  have  been  well  tested,  and  vili 
abundantly  repay  the  grower.  The  cultivation 
of  such  nuts  is  a  great  object  in  some  pans  of 
England,  and  the  average  crop  is  coosidersd 
about  800  lbs.  per  acre,  though  at  times,  vhec 
the  soil  and  season  is  favourable,  more  than 
three  times  that  quantity  have  been  gathered. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  filbert  fouDd  la 
the  United  States.  One  of  these  (the  Cori'M 
Americana)  is  very  commonly  found  in  v^fi 
Middle  States,  growing  wild  along  the  borders 
of  thickets,  fence  rows,  dec,  flowering  in  March 
and  April.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  to  6 
feet,  and  the  nuts,  which  it  bears  very  aban- 
dantly,  are  pleasantly  flavoured,  though  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  European  hazelnuts 

FILLER,  or  THILLER.  A  term  provinciallT 
applied  to  the  horse  which  is  fastened  immedi- 
ately to-  the  cart,  and  which  supports  the  shafh. 
It  is  most  commonly  written  thiller. 

FILLY.  A  young  mare,  or  female  of  the 
horse  kind. 

FILMY-FERN,  TUNBRIDGE  {Hymen  nphjl- 
lum  Tunbridgente ;  from  hynun,  a  membrane, 
and  phyllon,  a  leaf;  alluding  to  the  leaves^). 
The  genus  to  which  this  species  belongs  ranks 
among  the  most  elegant  of  the  ferns;  it  is  a 
native  of  wet  mossy  rocks  or  trunks  of  trees, 
most  plentiftil  in  tropical  countries.  This  spe- 
cies is  the  only  one  of  European  growth,  and 
flourishes  amongst  moss  in  watery  shady 
places,  in  the  rocky  or  mountainous  pans  of 
Great  Britain,  and  grows  in  most  parts  of  En- 
rope  from  Norway  to  Italy. 

FIN.  A  term  applied'  to  the  sharp  or  cai- 
ting  plate,  fixed  upon  a  sock  or  con  iter  of  a 
plough.  It  is  also  a  provincial  name  for  the 
troublesome  weed  called  Rest^harmw. 

FINCHED,  or  FINCHBACKED.  A  tens 
signifying  streaked  with  white  in  cattle. 

FINGER  GRASS,  COCK'S-FOOT  CJX^arU 
tanguinalisj  irom  digitus,  a  finger ;  the  head  t 
divided  so  as  fancifully  to  resemble  finger> 
PI.  7,/.  This  must  not  be  confounded  w.:^ 
the  Dactylis  glonterata,  cock's-foot  or  orcha:. 
grass. 
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It  is  an  uninteresting  native  wild  grass,  tound 
in  sandy  cultivated  fields,  in  England,  but  not 
common ;  like  all  other  plants  it  is  variable  in 
its  places  of  growth.  Tieaves  broad,  pointed, 
striated,  wavy  at  the  edges,  besprinkled,  like 
their  long  swelling  sheaths,  with  little  warts, 
many  of  which  bear  bristly  hairs.  Flowers  in 
pairs,  dark  purplish,  erect. 

FLNGERS  AND  TOES.  The  common  name 
for  a  disease  in  turnips.    See  Akburt. 

FIORIN  GRASS.    A  name  under  which  a 
Tariety  of  the   longer  leaved  creeping  ,bent 
{Jgro$ti$  vu/gortt,  or  siohniferOf  var.  latifolia) 
vis  introduced  about  27  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  of  Clonfeale,  in  the  county  of  Ty- 
rone, Ireland.     (PI.  5,  n.)    That  gentleman  la- 
boured with  great  zeal,  by  his  writings  and 
practice  on  a  large  scale,  to  prove  the  superi- 
oniy  of  this  grass  over  every  other  for  meadow 
purposes.    One  of  his  modes  of  propagating 
fiohn  was  to  plant  the  stoles  ol   the  grass, 
which  are  as  vivacious  as  those  of  couch  grass, 
on  fallow  ground,  and  thus  create  a  meadow ; 
bat  his  favourite  and  most  expeditious  system 
was  10  encourage  its  spontaneous  growth  on 
alluvial  and  flat  peaty  ground.    Unquestiona- 
bly Dr.  Richardson  did  exhibit  extraordinary 
crops  of  fiorin  on  the  level  surface  of  denuded 
and  cQt-oQt  bog  land  of  little  value,  and  for 
several  years  mowed  enormous  crops.    Fiorin, 
being  one  of  the  indigenous  grasses  of  Ireland, 
especially  on  peaty  soil,  is  seen  abundantly  on 
the   black  shallow   bogs   which  have    been 
drained  in  any  degree,  and  particularly  on  the 
margins  of  pools  and  ditches.    Cows  relish  it 
much  if  it  be  not  soured  by  stagnant  water,  and 
yield   milk    abundantly  when    fed    upon    it. 
However,  though  it  has  produced  from  six  to 
ten  tons  per  acre  when  top  dressed  and  pre- 
served from  the  poaching  of  cattle,  the  attempt 
to  keep  any  land  under  the  occupation  of  this 
grass  for  meadows,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  has  been  totally  abandoned.    Two  great 
objections  to  fiorin  are,  the  difficulties  of  mow- 
in?  it,  as  it  lies  fiat  and  entangled,  and  of 
saving  it  at  the  very  late  season  when  it  is  ripe, 
f'-r  the  scythe.   Some  writers  very  erroneously 
dev^ribe  the  JgrostU  alba  as  fiorin ;  and  add, 
"it  sometimes  passes  under  the  name  of  black 
couch  grass."    I  am  surprised  that  any  person 
of  experience  should  mistake  fiorin  for  black 
coach  grass  (though  the  Wobum  reports  make 
a  :>imtlar  remark),  to  which  it  scarcely  bears 
any  resemblance,  and  from  which  in  some  re- 
spects it  is  essentially  different.    Fiorin  is  a 
soft  silky-like  grass,  with  a  very  narrow  or 
linear  leaf,  and,  although  rough  on  both  sides, 
>e;  not  creeping,  throwing  out  roots  with  its 
Ton»«   ander  the  surface:   it  is   very  easily 
pUtled  ont,  and  has  not  those  knotted  and  viva- 
cious roots  which  characterize  black  couch. 
The  varieties  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for 
one  another,  bat  the  different  species  have  al- 
ways some  broad  distinguishing  marks  of  dif- 
ference.    As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmer  to  be  able  to  distinguish  fiorin  from  the 
pther  species  of  bent  grass,  which  are  unpro- 
3  cable  and  pernicious  weeds,  I  will  here  point 
>ut   a  few  distinguishing  characteristics.    In 
iorin  the  body  of  the  seed  is  covered  with  the 
tu&ics  of  the  blossom,  which  do  not  open :  it  is 


j  cylindrical,  but  tapers  to  a  point  at  each  end. 
<  The  seed  of  the  clayey  couch  grass  (J,  alba) 
I  is  very  slender  and  smooth,  one  half  the  size 
'  only  of  the  fiorin,  and  more  slender  than  the 
'  jS,  imlgaris.  The  seed  of  the  jS,  canitui  is  fur- 
nished with  a  jointed  awn  of  a  brown  colour, 
which  readily  distinguishes  it  from  the  other 
species.  There  is  an  awnless  variety  of  the 
jS.  canina  which  is  distinguished  by  being 
shorter  and  more  plump  than  the  fiorin  of  the 
clay  couch  bent.  The  seed  of  the  ^./acirukrw 
is  not  one-third  of  the  size  of  that  of  the  fiorin, 
more  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  of  a  light 
straw  colour.  The ./?.  paluitris  has  seed  about 
one-fifth  shorter  than  that  of  the  fiorin,  of  a 
lighter  brown  colour,  and  more  plump  and 
rounded.  The  variety  of  fiorin  called  arestata 
has  an  awn  which  distinguishes  it  at  once  from 
the  seed  of  the  more  valuable  variety.  The 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  agrostis  are  well  set  forth  in  the  late 
Mr.  G.  Sinclair's  valuable  work  on  grasses ;  but 
it  would  rather  tend  to  perplex  than  inform 
were  I  to  attempt  any  further  notice,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a  mere  abridgment  See 
AoROflTTS.  (Hort.  Gram.  Wob.) 

FIRE-BLAST.  A  term  of  very  doubtful 
meaning,  like  the  word  blight,  but  generally 
implying  an  accident  to  which  hops  are  very 
liable;  it  usually  occurs  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  sometimes  scorches  up  whole  plantations 
from  ^e  end  of  the  ground  to  the  other,  when 
a  hot  ^am  of  sunshine  has  come  immediately 
aAer  a  shower  of  rain ;  while  at  others  it  only 
affects  them  partially,  or  in  a  particular  por- 
tion of  the  plant.  When  the  lower  leaves 
of  hops  are  shrivelled  up  and  unhealthy,  they 
are  said  to  he  fire-blasled.  This  is  stated  to 
arise  from  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment 
in  the  root,  the  whole  supply  of  the  sap  juice 
being  required  to  complete  the  growth  of  the 
hops  on  the  top  of  the  pole,  but  little  can  re- 
turn to  the  lower  leaves:  this  is  particularly 
observable  when  the  hops  are  ripening,  on 
those  hills  which  have  too  long  a  pole  pat  to 
them.  (Bn*,  Hutb,  vol.  iL  p.  354 ;  The  Hop 
Farmery  p.  89.) 

In  the  United  States,  the  term  fire-blast  is 
generally  used  to  designate  that- destruction  so 
often  witnessed  in  the  branches  of  the  apple,' 
and  especially  the  pear  tree.  For  the  discovery 
of  the  cause  and  remedy  for  this  blast  or 
blight,  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies 
have  offered  the  highest  premiums,  which  as 
yet  have  never  been  awarded. 

FIR£S.  Sax.  fxp.  In  England,  the  legisla- 
ture has  wisely  afforded  very  considerable  fa- 
cilities to  the  insurance  of  farming  stock. 
"The  Farmer's  Insurance  Institution"  insures 
it  at  If.  9^.  per  cent.,  uri/Aou/  the  average  clause; 
thus  easily  repaired  are  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
cendiary, of  accidental  fires,  and  lightning. 

Cawu  of  Fire,    Mr.  J.  Murray  has  recently 

published  a  letter  in  a  Liverpool  paper  on  the 

j  frequency,  causes,  and  prevention  of  fire,  which 

I  contains  many  facts  well  worthyof  attentive  con- 

I  sideration.  Among  other  observations,  he  says : 

[     "  There  is  far  too  little  attention  paid  to  the 

locomotive  engine    on  our  railroads.      The 

ignited  coals  that  fall  below  are  often  blown  to 

considerable  distances,  carried  into  the  adjoin- 
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ing  fields,  and  may,  in  contact  with  farming  | 
stock,  prove  a  serious  evil;  and  I  have  wit- 
nessed brushwood  and  tufts  of  grass  consumed 
by  this  means.  A  green  taper,  coloured  as  it 
is  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper,  when  blown 
out,  acts  on  an  aphlogistic  principle,  and  may 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  coil  in  an  ignited 
though  flameless  state,  and,  in  contact  with 
combustible  materials,  may  prove  seriously 
destructive.  It  has  set  a  mahogany  table  on 
fire — providentially  discovered  in  time.  Damp 
rags,  en  masse,  may  spontaneously  take  fire, 
and  have  consumed  the  premises.  Linseed 
and  other  oils,  but  especially  that  of  linseed, 
have  been  the  fruitful  sources  of  conflagration 
in  cotton  factories  and  the  warehouses  of  the 
merchants.  Nets  dipped  in  oil,  and  cast  over 
the  rafters  in  an  outer  shed,  set  them  on  fire ; 
and  a  bale  of  cotton  wool  burst  into  a  flame 
from  Unseed  oil  being  poured  upon  it.  Even 
animal  matters,  such  as  woollen,  under  such 
circumstances,  come  within  the  precincts  of 
danger,  I  find  that  strong  red  faming  nitrous 
acid  will  set  fire  to  straw;  and  an  accident  of 
this  kind  once  occurred  to  myself.  The  vapour 
of  sulphuric  ether,  instead  of  being  volatile, 
and  ascending,  as  is  generally  supposed,  falls 
to  the  ground  like  water ;  and  accidents  in  the 
laboratory  and  shop  of  the  druggist,  from  igno- 
rance of  this  fact,  ar^y  no  means  unfrequent. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  three  distinct 
cases,  wherein  the  premises  were  set  on  fire 
originating  in  this  source.  Specks  or  bull's 
eyes  in  windoV  glass  may,  on  the  principle  of 
burning  lens,  ignite  inflammable  substances 
brought  within  the  limits  of  their  focus ;  hence 
the  curtains  used  in  some  factories  may  be 
easily  ignited :  thus,  too,  a  water-bottle  left  in 
a  window  may  in  sunshine  be  the  means  of 
setting  premises  on  fire,  especially  in  a  house 
shut  up  during  the  absence  of  the  family;  and 
I  have  seen  a  silk  curtain  consumed  to  tinder 
b5'the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun,  in  passing 
through  the  show-bottle  in  the  druggist's  win- 
dow. Spirits  of  turpentine  will  inflame  if 
poured  out  in  the  hot  sunbeam  ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  distillers  of  tar  and  turpentine 
that  the  head  of  the  still  cannot  be  safely  re- 
moved for  30  hours  after  the  fire  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, as  an  explosion  might  be  otherwise 
anticipated.  Lucifers,  or  Congreve  matches, 
are  one  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  fires.  Those 
that  are  called  Dutch,  containing  phosphorus, 
and  having  a  very  foetid  phosphoric  smell,  «re 
exceedingly  dangerous :  they  may  ignite  spon- 
taneously at  the  temperature  of  summer  heat ; 
and  it  may  now  suflice  to  say  that  a  recent 
conflagration  has  been  traced  to  this  cause. 
The  cigar  and  the  pipe  are  pre-eminent  sources 
of  modem  conflagration;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  of  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
and  the  late  one  of  York  Minster,  are  entirely 
attributable  to  the  pipe  or  cigar  used  by  the 
workmen  engaged  in  repairs.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  tobacco  contains  nitre,  and 
that,  like  "touch- wood,'*  it  may  continue  ignited 
for  hours.  Fires  occurring  from  this  cause 
are,  I  apprehend,  too  notorious  to  need  specific 
detail.  It  is  clear  that  the  end  of  a  cigar  drop- 
ped among  wood  shavings  might  be  fanned 
into  a  flame  by  a  current  of  air:  and  tossed 
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from  the  top  of  the  coach  into  an  adjoining  field, 
and  carried  by  the  breeze  into  a  farmer's  stack- 
yard, hay-ricks  and  wheat  stacks  may  even 
burst  into  a  flame.  I  believe  many  a  cigar 
smoker  is  an  unintentional  incendiary.*' 

Fires  in  farm  yards,  also,  may  originate  from 
quick  lime  left  in  a  cart  under  a  shed,  and 
moisture  getting  to  it  Heat  sufficient  to  cause- 
combustion  is  developed.  The  spontaneous 
combustion  of  haystacks  from  the  dampness 
of  the  hay,  is  a  danger  to  which  the  negligent 
farmer  is  often  exposed.  In  our  present  state 
of  chemical  knowledge  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
follow  this  phenomenon  through  its  course,  or 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  heat  produced  in 
fermentation.  As  water  must  be  present  in 
fermentation,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  flame 
produced  is  the  result  of  intense  chemical 
action  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Thomson  remarks  {Sysim 
of  Chtm,  vol.  iv.  p.  364),  "  All  the  phenomeca 
of  fermentation  lay  for  many  years  concealed 
in  complete  darkness,  and  no  chemist  was 
bold  enough  to  hazard  an  attempt  even  to  ci- 
plain  them.  They  were  employed,  however, 
and  without  hesitation  too,  in  the  ciplanaticc 
of  other  phenomena;  as  if  giving  to  one  pro 
cess  the  name  of  another  of  which  we  ar? 
equally  ignorant,  could,  in  reality,  add  anr 
thing  to  our  knowledge." 

FIRE- WEED  (Hieraeium-ieatfed  Sentckl).  At 
American  plant  w^ith  an  annual  root,  growing 
in  moist  grounds,  and  remarkable  for  its  pren- 
lence  in  recent  clearings,  especially  in  and 
around  spots  where  brushwood  has  been 
burned,  from  whence  it  derives  its  popular 
name.  The  stem  grows  2,  4  or  5  feel  higb, 
stout,  succulent  and  tender  when  young,  more 
or  less  hairy,  sometimes  nearly  smooth.  Flowers 
whitish.  (Ftor.  Cestrica.)     See  Alkali. 

FIRING.  In  farriery,  an  operation  perfcnu' 
ed  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  horse,  but  which  :s 
growing  into  disuse.  It  is  principally  resorted 
to  in  bad  cases  of  sprains.  In  firing  aboot  tie 
sinews  and  nervous  parts,  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  go  too  deep,  for  if  the  fire  once 
touches  the  sinew  the  horse  will  go  lame  for 
life.  Firing  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  caiile, 
in  order  to  remove  bony  tumours  about  the 
region  of  the  eye,  which  incommode  or  obstruct 
the  vision.  In  general,  this  operation  is  per- 
formed in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  great 
pain  to  the  horse.  When  the  iron  is  white  hot, 
and  is  rapidly  applied,  the  life  of  the  part  is 
instantly  extinguished,  and  all  sensation  being 
destroyed,  no  pain,  except  when  the  iron  is  ap- 
proaching the  part,  is  experienced;  but  much 
pain  follows  the  application  of  an  imperfectly 
heated  iron. 

FIRKIN.  A  measure  of  capacity  in  Eng- 
land, being  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel,  or  con- 
taining 9  ale  gallons,  or  7J  imperial  gallons 
that  is,  2538  cubic  inches. 

FIR,  SCOTCH.    SeePixM. 

FIR  TREE  (LatjJWet;  Sax.  Fnnh;  Wei'. 
fyrr;  fir-wood).  **The  fir,  the  pine,  and  tfi< 
larch,"  says  Mr.  Baxter,  "  constitute  a  perA?c: 
natural  genus  Or  family,  and,  next  to  the  cci 
are  the  most  valuable  of  our  timber  trees ;  H 
independently  of  their  value  in  this  resp«V 
their  beautiful  foliage  and  magnificent  appctf 
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ucf  have  at  all  times  rendered  them  objects 
of  admiration  and  attention.  They  consiltate 
the  greater  part  of  the  natural  order  Conifeng, 
The  term  fir  is  often  indiscriminately  applied 
both  to  the  fir  and  the  pintt  or  Abiu  and  Pintw. 
and  hence  we  frequently  hear  the  Scotch  pine 
improperij  called  the  Scotch  fir,  by  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  botanical  nomenclature. 
The  most  obFious  and  ready  character  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  genera  AbuB  and 
Pimu  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  arrangement 
of  the  leaves.  The  firs  {Jibim)j  have  the  leaves 
solitary,  or  issuing  from  one  scale  or  sheath  on 
the  bark  of  the  branches,  over  which  they  are 
scattered."  The  catkins  of  male  flowers  are 
aJsn  solitary,  not  racemose ;  the  scales  of  the 
cone  are  imbricated,  and  thin  at  the  apez,  and 
are  all  turned  to  one  side.  They  are  further 
dislin^ished  from  the  pine  by  their  more  py- 
ramidal form.  The  spruces  have  also  the 
leaves  growing  singly  round  the  branches,  and 
all  spreading  equally. 

The  larcka  have  tlxe  leaves  growing  in  clus- 
ters, which  are  deciduous. 

The  ttdart  and  pines  have  from  two  to  five' 
leaves  issuing  from  one  sheath  at  their  base, 
growing  also  in  little  bundles  or  tufts,  but  they 
are  evergreen.  Of  these  four  natural  tribes, 
into  which  the  firs  resolve  themselves,  the 
«/cfr  fir  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of 
the  first,  the  Norway  spruce  of  the  second,  the 
larch  of  the  third,  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  of 
the  fourth.  As  all  the  others  are  noticed  under 
their  separate  heads,  we  have  only  to  confine 
our  attention  in  this  place  to  the  firs.  One  pro- 
perty is  common  to  all  the  species  of  this 
penus,  that  of  affording  resinous  matter,  either 
from  the  wood,  bark,  or  cones. 

The  silver  fir  (./?.  picea,  or  pectinata)  is  grown 
in  England   for    ornament    generally.     The 
name  of  giber  fir  is  derived  from  the  colour  of 
its  leaves  on  the  under  side,  which  are  shorter, 
broad/»r,  and  set  much  thicker  on  the  spray 
than  those  of  other  firs  and  pines,  and  have  a 
beautiful  silvery  appearance  when  the  under 
side  is  viewed,  or  when  the  wind  turns  the 
branches  from  the  eye ;  whilst  the  upper  sur- 
feice  is  of  the  brightest  and  handsomest  green 
01  all  the  species  of  fir.     It  is  a  fine  majestic 
tree,  and  the  most  beautiful,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  delicate,  of  the  fir  tribe  usually 
fQliivaied  in  Britain.    This  tree  is  very  rapid 
u  its  growth,  and  soon  attains  to  a  great  size ; 
^■3t  the  timber  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  the 
pioe  and  the  spruce  fir.     It  yields,  however, 
Bnr»undy  pitch    (whence   its  name  of  picea) 
and  Strasburgh   turpentine;    and  it  is  much 
Q««d  on  the  Continent  both  for  carpentry  and 
ship-building.    The  silver  fir  likes  a  deep  soft 
soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation.      From  its  ex- 
treme tendency  to  lose  its  leader  it  does  not 
appear  lo  be  well  suited  for  exposed  grounds. 
^me  of  the  finest  trees  in  Englnnd  are  in  the 
vale  of  Mitcham,  between  Dorking  and  Guild- 
ford, where  the  soil  is  nothing  more  than  a  deep 
soft  sand  lying  on  chalk.     The  well-known 
lisease  of  the  larch,  commonly  called  Ameri- 
can blitfht  (see  this  head),  or  plant  lice,  proves 
a  Lai  to  the  silver  fir.      Col.  Miller  says  he  has 
ured  the  disease  with  a  wash  of  lime-water; 
ut  recommends,  in  advanced  stages  of  the 


disease,  free  and  early  pruning.  This  doctrine 
may  startle  many  wood  growers  ;  but  the  Colo- 
nel, in  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  opinion, 
adds,  that  he  has  adopted  it  successfully  for 
many  years.  No  large  branch  should,  how- 
ever, be  removed  when  the  tree  is  near  matu- 
rity. The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  prune  their 
trees  freely,  and  hence  the  reason  why  they 
produce  such  a  large  quantity  of  sound  tim- 
ber, and  are  so  free  from  knots.  A  weak  solu- 
tion of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  tobacco  liquor 
appears  to  be  a  useful  wash  for  the  disease. 

3.  The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  (Jt.  baUamea). 
This  is  also  a  delicate  ornamental  tree,  but  it 
rarely  attains  to  any  considerable  size.  This 
species  and  the  silver  fir  are  often  confounded, 
but  may  be  distinguished  thus:  **the  leaves  of 
the  silver  fir  are  arranged  nearly  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  branch,  comb-like.  The  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  have  a  white  line  running 
lengthwise  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib,  which 
gives  them  a  silvery  hue.  The  leaves  of  the 
balm  of  Gilead  fir  are  shorter,  blunter,  and 
stand  nearly  upright  in  double  rows,  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  branches ;  while  in  the  silver 
fir  they  are  flattened  and  irregularly  single- 
rowed.*'  The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  is  so  called 
because  the  clear  transparent  turpentine  which 
is  obtained  from  the  wounds  of  this  tree  is 
very  similar  to  the  true  balm  of  Gilead  of  the 
shops,  which  is  the  production  of  the  Balaamo' 
dendron  (rileadense.  It  commonly  passes  under 
the  name  of  Canadian  balsam.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  but 
slightly  resinous ;  its  principal  use  is  to  split 
up  into  staves  for  fish  barrels,  for  which  the 
wood  of  some  of  the  other  species  is  much 
preferable. 

3.  The  Norway  or  spruce  fir  (Ji.  exctlsa), 
when  standing  singly,  with  its  regular  pyra- 
midal figure,-and  its  long  drooping  branches 
reaching  to  the  ground,  forms  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject ;  but  it  does  not  thrive  well  generally  in 
exposed  situations.  It  grows  best  in  moist 
and  springy  places,  and  likes  a  deep  soil.  The 
spruce  is  readily  known  by  its  leaves  of  one 
uniform  dull  green  colour,  spread  equally 
round  the  branches,  and  by  its  long  pendant 
cones.  All  these  firs  may  be  raised  from  seed, 
which  can  be  separated  from  the  cones  by  a 
moderate  heat  before  a  fire,  care  being  taken 
not  to  destroy  the  vegetative  power.  Or  the 
separation  may  be  facilitated  by  steeping  the 
cones  a  few  hours  in  warm  water.  The  seed 
ripens  in  December,  and  the  cones  should  be 
preserved  till  April,  which  is  the  proper  period 
for  sowing.  The  seeds  must  be  only  covered 
about  half  an  inch  deep.  The  soil  be  tole- 
rably rich.  The  seedlings  must  be  transplanted 
the  second  year;  for  if  leA  longer  it  will  be 
completely  spoiled.  For  the  Scotch  pine  or 
fir  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  head  Pihss 
(PinuM)  ;  and  other  information  on  the  subject 
of  firs  will  also  be  found  under  the  head  Larch. 
It  may,  however,  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  other  firs:  anything  like  a  descrip- 
tion in  this  place  would  be  needless. 

1.  Fins.  The  Siberian  silver  fir  {A,  Siberira), 
The  great  Californian  fir  (J.  grajtdis).  The 
large-bracted  fir  (Jl,  nohili$).  The  double  bal- 
sam fir  (^Jl,  Frazeri).  Webb's  fir  {Jl.  IVebbiana), 
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The  hemlock  spruce  fir  (J.  Canadenm).  The 
deciduous  silver  fir  (J.  Bruaumiana).  The  sa- 
cred Mexican  fir  (J,  religioBa).  The  hairy  fir 
(Jt.  kirtella).  The  Indian  silver  fir  (J.  SmUhi- 
ana), 

2.  Sphucks.  The  oriental  fir  (J,  onentaUs)* 
The  while  spruce  fir  (^,  alba).  The  black  or 
red,  spruce  fir  (^.  nigra).  The  Douglas  fir 
(jS,  Douglatni),   The  Menz'es  fir  (ji.  MeTvtietii), 

8.  Larches.  The  common  larch  fir  (.^.^rir). 
The  red  larch  fir  (J,microcarpa),  The  black 
larch  fir  (A.pendula). 

4.  Cehahs.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  fir  (J. 
eednu).  The  sacred  Indian  fir  {J.  deodar  a). 
See  CsDAR  or  Lebafov. 

Michauz  enumerates  14  species  of  pines 
and  spruces  including  firs,  as  found  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
His  methodical  arrangement  of  these  is  as 
follows : — 

Two-havtd  Pines  toiih  amooth  Cones, 
Red  (Norway)  pintj  or  Pinus  rubra.  Com- 
mon in  Canada  and  the  Northern  Sections  of 
the  United  States,  but  not  seen  in  Pennsylvania 
south  of  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  called  in  the  state 
of  Maine  Scrub^ne.  This  species  is  found 
farther  northward  than  any  other  pine,  being 
seen  in  the  environs  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Yellow 
pine  (Pinus  mitts).  This  species  abounds  in 
the  Middle  States.  In  the  south  it  is  called 
Spruce  pine,  and  8hort4eaved  pine, 

Two4eaved  Pines  with  thorny  Cones. 
Jeruy  pine  {Pinvs  Inops).  This  species  is 
not  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  New 
Jersey,  but  is  seen  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
others  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 
Table  mountain  pine  (P.  pungens).  Found  only 
on  the  Table  mountain  in  North  Ca/olina. 

Three4eaved  Pines  with  smooth  Cones  or  very  small 
Thorns, 
Long-leaved  pine  (Pinus  ausiralis).  This  tree 
80  extremely  valuable  for  its  timber,  tar,  and 
other  resinous  products,  is  known  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  grows,  and  the  places  to  which 
it  is  exported,  by  different  names.  In  the 
Southern  States,  where  it  abounds,  it  is  called 
Yellow  pine f  Pitch  pine,  and  Brown  pine.  In  Eng- 
land and  the  West  Indies,  Georgia  pitch  pine. 
Pitch  pine  (P,  rigida),  is  found  throughout  the 
United  States  except  the  region  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It  abounds  on  those  mountains 
as  they  traverse  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Loblolly  Pine  (P.  Tada),  This  is  common  in 
lower  Virginia  and  more  Southern  States. 

Five-leaved  Pines. 

White  pine  (P,  strobus).  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  American  pines.  It  is  diffused 
over  a  great  extent  of  country  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States,  being  the  loftiest  and  most 
majestic  production  of  the  American  forest 
Its  wood  is  most  valuable  for  building  and 
other  purposes. 

Spruces, 

These  have  very  short  leaves  disposed  singly 
round  the  branches.  The  American  species 
are,  black  or  double  spruce  (Abies  nigra)  ^  common 
in  the  Northern  States  and  British  provinces ; 
also  in  the  northeastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
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and  Black  Mountain  of  South  Carolina,  and 
sometimes  in  the  White  Cedar  8vamps  in 
New  Jersey  near  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
In  the  northern  sea-ports  the  spars  of  ships 
are  mostly  of  black  spruce.  It  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  Europe.  Whiie^  or  ««gfc  spmrt  [A. 
alba).  Common  in  the  same  northern  regions 
of  the  Stales.  Pond  pine  (P,  urotina),  com- 
mon to  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Spruces  with  latend  Leaoes. 

Hemlock  spruce  (Abies  Canadensis),  natnral  to 
the  coldest  regions  of  the  United  Slates  and 
British  Provinces.  It  is  always  larger  and 
taller  than  the  black  spruce.  Jmerican  sikrr 
fir  (Abies  balsandfera),  or  Balm  of  Gilead; 
common  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  the  British 
Provinces. 

FISH  (Lat  Pisces;  Germ.  Fische;  Du.  Ftf- 
cher;  Dan.  and  Swed.  Fisk),  A  term  used  in 
natural  history  to  denote  every  variety  of  ani- 
mal inhabiting  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  punds,  &c. 
that  cannot  exist  for  any  considerable  time  on: 
of  the  water.  The  most  natural  and  popular 
division  of  this  subject  is  into  frtsk  and  »&• 
water  fish. 

According  to  Linnaeus,  there  are  aboat  400 
species  of  fish  with  which  naturalists  are  ac- 
quainted, but  those  yet  unknown  are  supposed 
to  be  still  numerous,  and  many  species  vill 
probably  remain  forever  undiscovered.  The 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  fish  offer  a  vide 
field  of  study  for  the  inquiring  mind.  Thei 
extraordinary  fecundity  is  truly  astonishing. 
Fish  in  general  are  less  nourishing  than  oiBff 
animal  food,  but  are  not  diflScult  of  digestion, 
when  in  a  fresh  state,  to  a  healthy  stomach. 
To  a  dyspeptic  stomach,  however,  fish  is  apt  to 
prove  irritating.  Except  in  London  and  a  fcT 
sea-port  towns,  the  consumption  of  fish  b 
England  is  not  great    See  BassDiira  Po59i. 

FISH,  AS  A  Manure.  The  fish  which  aie 
usually  employed  as  manures  in  England  are 
sprats,  pilchards,  herrings,  sticklebacks,  and 
whale  blubber.  These  are  very  rich  feruli- 
zers ;  the  fleshy  or  muscular  portions  abonnd- 
ing  in  oil.  The  scales  are  composed  of  coago- 
lated  albumen  and  phosphate  of  lime;  their 
bones  are  full  of  oil,  and  the  solid  portion  is 
composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  in  dififerent  proportions. 

Sprats.'^lxi  the  English  counties  of  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Suffolk,  the  use  of  this  manare  is 
very  general,  although  the  practice  is  not  of 
very  long  standing.  The  quantity  applied  per 
acre  varies  from  25  to  45  bushels,  the  poor 
gravelly  soils  requiring  more  than  the  loamy 
lands.  They  are  spread  by  hand,  from  seed 
baskets,  and  on  winter  fallows  intended  for 
oats,  on  which,  especially  if  the  summer  is 
not  too  dry,  it  produces  most  luxuriant  crops. 
of  a  peculiar  dark-green  colour,  yielding  10  or 
1 1  quarters  per  acre,  and  that  on  land  of  s 
very  second-rate  description.  The  effect  of  tfe' 
application,  however,  remains  only  for  ob^ 
crop.  They  produce  an  equally  good  result; 
mixed  with  earth,  and  suffered  to  remain  n 
dissolve,  for  some  time,  in  the  heap,  bef:« 
they  are  carted  on  the  land.  In  this  way  ^. 
answer  exceedingly  well  for  turnips.    TV 
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ire  usually  obtainable  at  the  rate  of  from  6<f. 
to  8^.  per  bashel. 

The  extent  to  which  this  manure  is  used 
ma}' be  judged  by  that  of  the  Stow-boat  fishery, 
which  is  solely  devoted  to  catching  these  fish. 
Upon  this  fishery  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  session  of  1833  reported : 
—■This  fishery,  which  prevails   principally 
apon  the  Kentish,  Norfolk,  and  Essex  coasts, 
have  been  proved  to  your  committee  to  occasion 
very  extensive  injury  to  the  span  and  brood 
of  fish.    The  nets  used  in  it  are  of  a  very  fine 
description,  so  small  as  not  to  let  a  pen  pass 
through,  and  they  enclose  not  only  sprats,  but 
the  span  and  young  brood  of  all  other  kinds 
offish;  and  as  these  nets  are  frequently  drawn 
along  the  ground,  and  in  shallow  waters,  during 
the  breeding  season,  and  in  the  winter  months 
before  the  young  fish  are  gone  into  deep  war 
ters,  an  immense  destruction  of  the  spawn  and 
breed  of  fish  is  the   inevitable  consequence; 
vhiljt,from  the  almost  unlimited  demand  for 
this  species  of  manure  for  land,  and  there  be- 
ing a  ready  sale  for  all  that  can  be  procured, 
this  branch  of  fishing  has  greatly  increased; 
and  there  are  at  present  from  400  to  600  boats 
engaged  in  Stow-boating  on  the  Kentish  coast 
ouiy,  which  remain  upon  the  fishing  grounds 
frequently  for  a  week  together,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  sprats  or  any  other  fish  to 
be  soi'd  a.s  food  in  the  market,  but  until  they 
have  obtained  full  cargoes  of  dead  fish  for  the 
purpose  of  manuring  the  land." 

The  Farmers  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  purchase 
these  fish  by  thousands  of  bushels  at  a  time, 
aod  carry  them  in  wagons  10  or  15  miles  into 
the  inland  districts. 

Pilcharth  are  extensively  employed  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire,  both  in  the  fresh  and  in 
the  salted  state.  The  pilchard  is  a  small  fish 
not  larger  than  a  herring ;  it  visits  part  of  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  in  large  shoals, 
daring  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
and  again  in  November  or  December.  The 
refuse  fish,  which  are  those  principally  used 
by  the  cultivator,  are  usually  mixed  with  earth, 
sea-san'i  sea-weed,  or  some  other  substance,  to 
prevent  them  from  causing  too  rank  a  growth. 
The  effects  of  these  pilchards,  according  to 
Sir  H.  Davy,  are  apparent  for  several  years. 
The  pik:hard  is  a  very  oily  fish,  and  may  be 
Iiad  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities.  Be- 
tween 8000  and  9000  persons,  at  sea  and  on 
shore,  are  employed  in  this  fishery,  and  about 
30,000  hogsheads  are  annually  exported  eitlur 
to  the  West  Indies  or  the  Mediterranean. 

The  herrings — ^The  employment  of  this  value- 
able  fish  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the 
ground  is  limited  to  those  districts  near  the 
*ea  to  which  the  shoals  of  herrings  are  regu- 
larly visiters;  and  even  there,  their  use  is 
confined  to  those  seasons  in  which  there  is  an 
manual  glut,  as  occasionally  happens  on  the 
roasts  of  Scotland  and  the  eastern  side  of 
England.  They  are  a  very  oily  fish,  and  pre- 
face the  same  rank  luxuriance  of  growth  as 
prais  or  pilchards.  Arthur  Young  has  given 
is  an  account  of  an  experiment,  in  which  some 
rhezt,  manured  with  these  fish,  grew  so  laxu- 
ianily,  that  it  was  entirely  laid  before  the 
eriod  of  harvest    Very  nnmerous  or  accurate 


comparative  experiments  with  this  fish  can 
hardly  be  expected,  for  its  use  must  necessarily 
be  confined  to  peculiar  districts;  and  when 
obtained,  it  is  generally  ploughed  in  with  con- 
siderable expedition,  or  dug  into  earth  heaps, 
which  is  a  mode  found  to  answer  extremely 
well.  And  it  has  been  found,  in  the  case  of 
spoiled  red  herrings,  that  their  application  is 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  hop  plantations. 
(Essay  on  Salt,  p,  101.) 

StirkUbaekt.'^The  use  of  the  stickleback  is 
principally  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge,  in 
which  it  breeds  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
shallow  waters  they  are  caught  at  certain  sea« 
sons  entirely  as  an  article  for  manure.  They 
arc  used  in  much  the  same  proportions,  either 
by  themselves  or  mixed  with  earth,  Ac,  as 
sprats,  and  are  not  more  durable  in  their  good 
eflfects. 

The  Fat  or  Blubhtr  of  the  W^afc.— Whale 
blubber  was  employed  by  the  late  Lord  8o- 
merviUe,  at  his  farm  at  Fairmile,  in  Surrey,  as 
a  manure,  and  produced  the  richest  crops.  It 
was  mixed  with  the  sandy  earth,  and  suflTered 
to  dissolve  in  the  heap.  It  cost  at  the  wharf  in 
London  20  shillings,  and,  with  the  expenses  of 
carriage,  about  2^  per  ton.  It  answered  equally 
well  upon  arable  and  pasture  lands,  producing 
most  luxuriant  crops ;  and  its  good  eflfects  were 
visible  for  two  or  three  years.  Its  general  high 
price,  however,  rarely  admits  of  its  employ- 
ment by  the  farmer 

Whale  blubber  is  composed  principally  of 
train  oil  and  other  animal  matters ;  but  the  oil 
is  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  blubber ; 
and  to  the  presence  of  this  fish  oil,  which  does 
not  appear  to  diflfer  materially  in  composition 
from  whatever  fish  it  is  obtained,  must  be  at- 
tributed the  chief  fertilizing  value  of  all  fish. 
Train  oil  has  been  anateed  by  Dr.  Thomson. 
He  found  in  100  parts  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p. 
433),— 

Pirffc 

Carbon 6887 

Hydrogen         -       -       -       -       -       -    16 10 

Oxygen 1503 

100- 

Spermaceti  oil,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  con- 
tains^ in  100  parts, — 

PHrtfc 

Carbon 78- 

Hydrogen  -       -       -       -  .    -        -       -    11-8 
Oxygen      -------    108 

100. 

Fish  oils,  therefore,  are  composed  of  exactly 
the  same  materials  that  constitute  almost  all 
vegetable  substances,  difl[ering  only  in  the  pro- 
portions ;  for  sugar,  starch,  gluten,  gunj^  &c. 
&c.,are  all  composed  of  these  three  substances 
— carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  Wubber, 
thevelbre,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  con- 
densed manure  that  it  is  possible  to  apply  to  a 
soil:  it  contains  little,  if  any,  water,  and  every 
portion  of  it  is  food  for  plants.  The  same  re- 
mark will  apply  to  the  dregs  of  train  oil,  Ac, 
which  are  .sometimes  applied,  mixed  with 
earth,  to  the  same  purpose;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  these  substances  can  be  procured,  in  any 
quantity,  at  a  sufficiently  reasonable  rate. 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  tried  blubber,  that  it  is  best  used  when 
previously  mixed  with  from  10  to  20  times  its 
weight  of  earth,  and  turned  over  once  or  twice 
during  three  or  four  months.  In  its  uncombined 
state  it  is  evidently  too  powerful.  When  mixed 
with  mould,  it  speedily  undergoes  a  strong  fer- 
mentation, and  the  mass  becomes  of  the  most' 
friable  and  fertilizing  description.  Train  oil 
has  also  been  employed  with  the  most  decided 
success ;  it  has  been  used  united  with  screened 
earth,  and  produced  the  most  luxuriant  of 
crops.  In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Mason, 
of  Chilton,  which  is  described  by  Lord  Spen- 
cer, in  a  communication  furnished  to  the  Don- 
caster  Agricultural  Society,  40  gallons  of  un- 
refined train  oil,  which  cost  B^d.  per  gallon, 
were  mixed  with  120  bushels  of  screened  earth 
about  a  month  before  it  was  applied  to  one  acre 
of  a  tenacious  soil,  sown  with  turnips ;  and  on 
an  adjoining  acre  of  similar  land  were  applied 
40  bushels  of  bones,  broken  small,  and  mixed 
with  80  bushels  of  burnt  earth;  the  crop  pro- 
duced was  as  follows : — 

IViwIim  of  tttiu|M  p6r  Mra> 
taim.     ewt       »L 

Screened  earth,  IWbutbeU   .     f    ^       ^       ^ 
Bones,  40  basheli  •       -     I     oi      la       a 

Burnt  eartb,  80  bastaelt         .    $ 

And  in  The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  February  8, 
1841,  Mr.  W.  Sharp,  of  Scarlhing  Moor,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, thus  describes  his  experiments 
with  fish  oil,  mixed  with  bone  dust : — *•  I  will 
give  you  my  experiment  with  oil.  The  soil  is 
a  poor  gravel, — the  farm  in  the  parish  of  Ed- 
winstow,  and  enclosed  ofif  the  old  Forest,  near 
to  Thorseby  Park. 

'*  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  use  of  oil  in 
consequence  of  the  serious  expense  (3/.  to  4Z. 
per  acre)  I  was  obligM  to  go  to  in  bones  and 
rape  dust,  for  I  never  use  yard  manure  for  tur- 
nips, as  the  soil  is  so  poor,  I  cansot  get  wheat 
without  manure ;  I  therefore  save  it  all  fbr  my 
wheat.  My  first  trial  was  in  1839,  on  2  acres, 
in  a  9-acre  field,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  iu 
I  give  you  the  cost  of  one  acre, — 

£  a.   d, 
5  strike!  of  half  Inch  hones,  the  dust  In  (it.  7ii. 

per  strike),  per  acre  -  •       -0  13gM 

3  jallons  of  train-oil,  at  St.  Orf.  per  gaUon       .    0   7    iT 
liTBlrikes  of  coal  asbes  -       -       -       -       -000 
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Remainder  of  the  fiold  as  below,— 

£  s.  d. 
10  strikes  of  bones,  as  abovey  at  9«.  7R  per 

strike «   «    0 

5  hundred  of  rape-dust,  at  6s.  9d.  per  hundred  4  13    0 


With  oil     -       -       - 
Balance  in  AiTour  of  oU 


'3  15    0 
10    7* 


8  15    U 


"The  ^il  turnips  were  as  good  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field ;  aad  all  as  fine  as  I  could 
wish,  for  the  land.  The  barley  as  good,-^and 
the  clover  is  now  excellent.  My  next  trial  in 
1840,  on  9  acres, — 

£  ».    d. 
11  strike?  of  half  Inch  bones,  dust  in,  at  St.  6tf. 

per  strike,  P<T  acre  -  -  -  -.-176 
3  gallons  of  train-oil,  at  9t.  04.  per  gallon      -    0    7    6 


"11  acres,  dressed  as  below,  is  a  trial  aeait 
oil,—  '^"^^^^ 

£•.     '''^^ 
16  strikes  of  bones,  at  St.  6tf.  per  strike,  per  iMiptnu 

acre 117   -.r^ad'. 

5  hundred  of  rspe-dnsf,  at  6it.  Orf.  per  hnnitred  1 13 

16  strikes  of  pigeon  manure,  at  It.  6if.  per  strike  I  4    ^-13^^ 

--^\{s 

With  oil      ...      -  US'  1:^^^^ 
Balance  In  favoiir  of  oil    -  3  0     ;rjj;ei 


** I  think  the  9  acres  with  oil  rather  the  Ik 
field,  and  the  turnips  are  decidedly  belter.  T 
rape-dust  I  sow  broadcast  on  the  surface-,  it  J^J^^ 
then  drawn  in  its  proper  place  by  ridging;  V^g^ 
then  drill  ray  bones  on  the  ridges  22  inch  V^ 
apart, — the  turnips  were  white  lops.    I  do  ii .  4,°| 
like  the  ashes  mixed  with  the  oil;  itmake$.7  ' 


dirty  and  bad  to  drill;  the  11  strikes  of  boit.^ 


2ifi 


]  15    0 
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carefully  mixed  will  absorb  the  oil,  so  as  „ 
drill  excellent.  I  let  them  lie  about  two  dr  f  * 
after  mixing.  I  know  your  readers  will  ^'.^'f 
how  is  barley  grown  After  so  light  a  dressu^  *;_^f 
I  answer — with  my  feeding  sheep  I  use  oi  '^■* 
cake,  and  wilTi  my  store  sheep  malt-coomb  ;^y| 
and  the  straw  in  the  yard  is  all  consumed-  '^ 
with  oil-cake  I  take  my  seeds  up  for  wheau  j_  p 
**  Some  farmers  may  possibly  doubt  the  co  '\^ 
rectness  of  my  assertion,  that  all  the  princip  ^  '^^ 
vegetable  substances  are  composed  of  preci»;^^^ 
ly  the  same  ingredients  as  oil  and  other  purtiy^' 
animal  matters;  and  as  it  is  of  the  first  m^~  ^ 
portance  that  the  cultivator  should  clearly  obJ;"^ 
derstand  the  reason  why  the  decomposiiiono  -''| 
animal  matters  furnishes  such  admirable fo*' 
for  vegetation,  I  must  beg  of  him  to  compar  ^-' 
the  analysis  of  the  oils  which  I  have  alresd;  ^ 
stated,  with  that  of  the  following  common  ve«t  ' 
table  substances,  as  ascertained  by  the  mos  • 
careful  analysis.  I  will  merely  give  ihat  cJ  i 
three  substances: — sngar,  100  parts  of  vbid  -' 
are  composed,  according  to  M.  Berzelius,cf-  ^| 

Oxvren     -       -       -       -       .       •       .514T 
Carbftn     .       -        -       ^        -        .       -   41*» 

Hydrogen         -       -       -        -        -       .     71» 

U)Q1» 
(jftin.  ofPkU.  Tol.  v.  p.  S63.)  ~ 

In  100  parts  of  starch  from  wheat  flour  iiw 
found— 

Oxygen    -----       -       -   49^ 

«     Cafbon      -        -        -        -        -        -        -433} 

Hydrogen         ......     6*77 

lOOW 
(  0«y  LiMMc  Rtek,  tH.  p.  tOl .)  

Vhe  wood  of  oak  is  composed  of— 

Oiyiren    -       -       -       -       -        -       -   41  "8 

Carbon 51-53 

Hydrogen         -       -       -       -        -       -5» 

lOiHX) 
(/»M,  Tol.  II.  p.  894.)  

*^  All  oily  and  other  animal  substances,  therr- 
'  j^re,  as  they  decompose  in  the  soil,  are  slovW 

converted  into  those  gaseous  substances  wbic^ 
j  are  the  food  or  breath  of  vegetable  life,  such  as 

carbonic  acid  gas  (fixed  air)  or  carbureU^t 
I  hydrogen  (the  gas  employed  for  illumination 

and  which  are  absorbed  either  by  the  root^^  •. 
I  the  leaves  of  the  plant  as  they  are  formt '* 
I  There  is  little  or  no  waste  in  these,  for  wli< 
I  the  decomposition  of  the  oils  and  fibrous  m^* 
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•  fTTsffshisiiiushed,  there  is  very  little  or  no 
eritr  or  solid  matter  remaining  useless  in  the 
K'L  In  this,  again,  the  experience  of  the  far- 
Bersatstantiates  the  chemist's  doctrines,  for 
k  mibrmlj  tells  us,  in  answer  to  our  in- 
ants,  that  the  fish  only  last  for  one  crop." 
1 1}  the  east  of  England,  the  farmers  of  those 
IhiscoBTeiuentlj  situated  for  water  carriage, 
Qp^f  to  arery  considerable  extent,  as  manure, 
-  ffrsrai  lands  offish  besides  sprats,  such  as  five- 
^rs,  cockles,  muscles,  Ac,  and  this  use  is 
cir  limited  by  the  supply,  or  what  is  com- 
larfra  more  important  impediment,  the  diffi- 
<^or  transporting  them  any  distance  white 
^intly  fresh.    When  once  the  fish  begin 
^  pfltrefjr,  their  fertilizing  properties  rapidly 
tsmsh ;  the  oil  from  the  fermenting  sprats  I 
^Ure  seen  dripping  from  the  wagons  as  they 
f-  ftreiled  along :    thus   they  speedily  lose  in 
'  v^ht,  and  become  intolerably  obnoxious  to 
I  1^  ibstriet  through  which  they  pass  ;  several 
ccfiTictions  have,  indeed,  taken  place  among 
■T  neighbours  in  Essex,  for  canying  patrefy- 
in?  fish  through  towns  and  populous  villages. 
"Hits  is  hardly  a  matter  of  astonishment, 
»mc«  the  tanner,  who  has  to  convey  a  freight 
of  sereral  hundred  bushel  of  sprats,  perhaps 
ten  or  tvehe  miles,  has  often  much  too  little 
time  aJJoTcd  him  for  that  purpose.    The  fish, 
Perhaps,  arrive  stale.    It  is  a  load  detained  by 
^flfnirf  vinds,or  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  reaching  another  destination  1  the  farmer 
ba$  to  be  informed  of  their  arrival ;  he  cannot 
<i^teh  his  teams  as  speedily  as  the  nature 
o(^C9se  requires,  the  fish  become  offensive, 
and  his  ardour  for  the  improvement  of  his  land 
if  checked  by  a  magistrate's  summons  and  a 
coaviction  ibr  a  nuisance.    These  are  the  rea- 
ioas  which  retard  the  use  of  these  kinds  of  fish 
25  a  oannre,  but  cannot  entirely  prevent  their 
Wia^  employed.    Their  use  is  still,  in  spite 
of  aJl  impediments,  annually  increasing,  espe- 
tially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  places  to 
which  the  fishing  smacks  find  a  ready  access. 
By  the  general  formation  of  railroads,  the 
e^/iraior,  even  of  the  inland  soils  of  England, 
vtll  have  all  these  valuable  sources  of  im- 
pTDvement  ofi*ered  for  his  service — fertilizers 
^f  even  national  interest,  since  they  are  drawn 
from  an  inexhaustible  source,  afford  employ- 
ment to  a  branch  of  industry  invaluable  in  a 
sahtime  point  of  view,  as  a  nursery  for  sea- 
Ben,  and  have,  moreover,  this  great  and  para- 
mouflt  advantage,  that  they  add  to  the  perma- 
seat  riches  of  the  land,  and  are  not,  as  is  the 
case  viih  other  fenilizers,  drawn  from  one  dis- 
^'ictof  the  state  to  enrich  another.  There  need 
'^  no  fear  of  the  supply  not  keeping  pace  with 
^  demand,  for  the  ocean  is  inexhaustibly 
(enaiued  with  fish.    As  fresh  agricultural  mar- 
'ets  arise  and  are  furnished  by  the  railways, 
'esh  sources  of  supply  will  be  discovered, 
theronasts  explored,  and  increased  fisheries 
(tablished.  (Johtuonon  FtrtUizerg,  p.  113.) 
^  On  Long  Island  and  those  parts  of  the  New 
ingiand  States  bordering  upon  the  sound,  or 
ac  sea, fish  are  very  extensively  and  profitably 
i»ed  as  manure.  In  the  Chesapeake  and  tribu- 
aries,  where  herring  fisheries  abound,  these 
sh  are  also  often  appropriated  to  the  same 
a/pose. 
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FISTULA  (£at.).  A  long  sinous  ulcer,  often 
communicating  with  a  larger  cavity,  and  hav- 
ing a  small  external  opening. 

All  animals  are  liable  to  fistulas,  but  the 
horse  more  particularly  so;  they  attack  the 
withers  and  the  poll.  They  are  produced  by 
blows,  by  bruises  from  the  saddle,  and  what- 
ever causes  inflammation;  also  by  the  pre- 
sence of  extraneous  substances. 

In  curing  this  disease,  it  is  requisite,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  direction  the  fis- 
tula pursues,  and  whether  it  materially  inter- 
feres with  any  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  so 
as  to  render  a  full  incision  into  the  parts  a 
matter  of  too  much  hazard  to  be  attempted. 
When  secure  from  any  danger  of  this  nature, 
the  most  effectual  practice  is,  to  lay  the  fistula, 
or  fistulas,  when  more  than  one,  so  thoroughly 
open  as  to  have  a  complete  view  of  their  inter- 
nal surfaces.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  in 
the  simple  sinus,  where  the  matter  is  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  requires  only  a  sufficient 
passage ;  but  in  cases  where  the  discharge,  by 
having  been  long  detained,  indurates  and  cor- 
rodes the  contiguous  parte ;  as  the  means  fully 
adequate  to  remove  the  former  avail  little  in 
the  radical  cure  of  the  latter,  a  more  severe 
practice  of  course  becomes  necessary. 

When  the  fistular  cavities  have  been  fully 
laid  open  by  the  knife,  they  should  be  dressed 
with  powerful  caustic  compositions,  until  the 
unsound  parts  slough  away,  and  the  wound 
presents  a  healthy  appearance.  Cleanliness, 
with  more  mild  applications,  should  now  be 
had  recourse  to,  taking  care  that  the  wound  be 
not  closed  before  the  cavities  are  properly  and 
uniformly  healed. 

FIVE-FINGER.    See  Ciwdui-voiL. 

FIXTURES.  In  Law,  a  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  all  articles  of  a  personal  nature  affixed 
to  land.  This  annexation  must  be  by  the  arti- 
cle being  let  into,  or  united  with  the  land,  or 
with  some  substance  previously  connected 
therewith.  Thus  a  barn  built  on  a  frame  not 
let  into  the  earth,  is  not  a  fixture ;  a  brewer's 
stills  set  in  brickwork  resting  on  a  foundation, 
are  fixtures,  and  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  gives  in  every  case  the  true  rule  to 
judge  whether  a  thing  be  a  fixture  or  not  What- 
ever is  thus  fixed  becomes  by  law  parcel  of  the 
freehold  or  realty.  It  is,  therefore,  on  general 
principles,  not  removable ;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  established  by  custom. 
{Brande^s  Diet,  of  Science.) 

The  English  common  law  with  regard  to 
fixtures  or  any  thing  affixed  to  the  freehold,  is 
by  no  means  so  clear  and  defined  as  is  desira- 
ble ;  and  what  is  granted  in  favour  of  trade,  to 
the  removal  of  fixtures  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacture,  does  not  extend  to  the  erec- 
tions made  by  tenants  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  agreement  made  between  the  farmer  and 
his  landlord  should  therefore  always  contain  a 
covenant  by  which^his  power  should  be  clearly 
defined.  The  celebrated  judgment  of  Lord 
EUenborough  in  Elwes  v.  Mawe,  3  East,  38,  con- 
tains such  an  epitome  of  the  law  of  fixtures, 
that  I  shall  insert  at  length  the  opening  portion 
of  it:— 

**  This  was  an  action  upon  the  case  in  the 
nature  of  waste  by  a  landlord,  the  reversioner 
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in  fee  against  his  late  tenant,  who  had  held  an- 
der  a  term  for  twenty-one  years  a  farm,  con- 
sisting of  a  messuage  and  lands,  outhouses 
and  barns,  &c.,  and  who  at  the  case  reserved, 
stated  that  during  the  term,  and  about  fifteen 
years  before  its  expiration,  he  erected  at  his 
own  expense  a  beaMthouK,  carpenter's  shop,  a 
fuel  house,  a  caTt-house,  a  pump-house,  and  a 
fold-yard.  The  buildings  were  of  brick  and 
mortar,  and  tiled,  and  the  fowtdation$  of  them 
were  about  afoot  and  a  half  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  carpenter'a  shop  was  closed  in,  and  the 
other  building^  were  open  to  the  front,  and 
supported  by  brick  pillars.  The  fdd^ard  wdU 
wat  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  its  fowndatitm  was  in 
the  ground.  The  tenant  previous  to  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease,  pulled  down  the  erections, 
dug  up  the  foundations,  and  carried  away  the 
materials,  leaving  thepremuts  in  the  same  state  as 
whsn  he  entered  upon  them.  The  case  further 
staled  these  erections  were  necessary  and  conve- 
mentfor  the  operation  of  the  farm ;  and  the  ques- 
tion lor  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  whether 
the  tenant  had  a  right  to  take  away  those  erec- 
tions ?  Upon  a  full  consideration,  we  are  all 
of  opinion  that  he  had  not  a  right  to  take  away 
those  erections." 

Without  any  special  agreement,  a  tenant 
cannot  remove  a  border  of  box  planted  by 
himself;  neither  can  ordinary  tenants  remove 
fruit  trees,  though  planted  by  themselves,  but 
nurserymen  may.  If  the  freehold  is  sold  with- 
out any  stipulation  about  the  fixtures,  they  pass 
with  the  land.  Neither  can  the  fixtures  be 
taken  in  execution  by  the  sheriff*.  Ranges  and 
ovens  are  fixtures.  But  a  pump  erected  by  a 
tenant,  and  so  fixed  as  to  be  removable  without 
injury  to  the  freehold,  may  be  taken  away  by 
him  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  as  being  an 
article  of  domestic  use  or  convenience.  A 
conservatory  on  a  brick  foundation,  atfixed  to 
and  communicating  with  rooms  in  a  dwelling- 
house  by  windows  and  doors  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  the  tenant,  even  if  he  erected  them. 

FLAG,  THE  WATER;  or  FLEUR-DE-LIS. 
See  laif. 

FLAG,  THE  SWEET.  See  Abomatic  Rbxd 
(Calamua  aromaticus). 

FLAG.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
tarf^  or  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  pared 
off  for  burning.  It  also  signifies  a  large  flat 
paving  stone,  and  the  furrow-slice  of  ley  lands, 
when  under  the  plough.  See  Pamvo  and 
Bumriiro. 

FLAIL  (LbX.  flagellum).  A  wooden  imple- 
ment for  thrashing  com  t)y  hand.  It  anciently 
was  truly  a  whip,  and  sometimes  had  two  or 
more  lashes :  the  modern  flail  consists  of  the 
handle  or  handstafli',  which  the  labourer  holds 
in  his  hand,  and  uses  as  a  lever,  to  raise  up 
and  bring  down  the  swiple,  or  part  which  strikes 
the  corn,  and  beats  out  the  grain  and  chaff  from 
the  straw.  The  swiple  is  joined  to  the  hand-staff 
by  the  caplins  or  couplings  which  are  thongs 
of  untanned  leather,  and  sometimes  the  skins 
of  eels  or  of  other  fish.  These  thongs  are 
passed  through  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  handle 
and  swiple,  and  made  fast  by  being  sewed  to- 
gether. The  whip-flail  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  though  the  prevailing  mode  of  sepa- 
lating  com  from  straw  among  the  nations  of 
49% 


antiquity  was  by  ttvading  it  out  with  catfle  in 
the  open  air.  (See  AoaiciTi.TUBB.)  la  the 
colder  parts  of  Europe,  this  could  neitr  have 
been  generally  the  case,  for  obvious  retsoni ; 
and  hence  the  flail  was  the  universal  thrashing 
implement  till  the  introduction  of  the  thrashing 
machine,  which  is  now  taking  the  place  of  the 
flail  in  all  countries  where  capitalists  engage  in 
farming.    See  Thrash  mo  Machuts. 

FLANDERS,  tub  Aoricultubb  or.     The 
mode  of  tillage  adopted  by  the  cultivators  of 
Flanders  has  long  and  beneficially  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  British  farmer ;  who,  what 
ever  may  be  his  superiority  to  the  Fleming  in 
most  respects,  yet  in  some  particular  instances 
has  learnt,  and  in  others  (such  as  in  ihecareAil 
husbanding  and  preparation  of  maaore,  the 
succession  of  crops,  the  deepening  of  the  soil, 
^.,  )  may  still  profitably  imitate  Uie  practices 
of  the  small  industrious  coltivatois  of  Flan- 
ders.   The  best  report  of  the  modem  agricul- 
ture of  the  Flemish  farmers  is  that  drawn  np 
for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefnl 
Knowledge,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Rhara,from  which, 
and  from  his  paper  in  the  Jowiu  of  Moy.  Jgr. 
8oc,  of  Eng,  vol.  ii.  the  chief  facts  of  this  arti- 
cle are  obtained.    The  climate  of  Flanders 
pretty  closely  resembles  that  of  Kent  and  Es- 
sex in  England :  it  is,  however,  rather  warmer 
in  summer,  and  the  snow  lies  longer  in  winter. 
The  soil  is  various ;  there  are  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  sand  which  are  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion by  dressing  them  with  mud.    In  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  mud,  which  is  a  very 
fine  clay,  a  portion  of  decayed  shells  and  oi^ 
ganic  matter,  the  soil  is  more  or  less  fertile; 
and  when  the  mud  enters  into  it  in  coDsidera- 
ble  proportion,  it  forms  a  rich  compact  loam. 
In  many  places  there  are  alternate  narrow 
strata  of  sand  and  loam,  which,  being  mixed 
together,  form  a  very  productive  soiL   A  small 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  produced  from  the 
decomposition  of  sea  shells,  is  found  in  the  rand 
when  it  is  analyzed ;  but  there  is  no  chalk,  nor 
marl,  in  any  portion  of  this  coast. 

The  industry  of  the  tenants  of  these  sands  is 
proverbial.     The   poor  sandy  heaths  whidi 
have  been  converted  into  productive  farms, 
evince  their  indefatigable  industry  and  perse- 
verance.   The  sand  in  the  Gampine  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  but  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore, which  they  probably  were  originally.   It 
is  Mghly  interesting  to  follow  step  by  step,  the 
progress  of  improvement     Here  you  see  a. 
cottage  and  rude  cow-shed,  erected  on  a  spot 
of  the  most  unpromising  aspect.    The  loose 
white  sand,  blown  into  irregular  mounds,  ir 
merely  kept  together  by  the  roots  of  the  heath ; 
a  smadl  spot  only  is  levelled,  and  sniToande<< 
by  a  ditch.   Part  of  this  is  covered  with  youn^ 
broom ;  another  part  is  covered  with  potatoes  ; 
and  perhaps  a  small  patch  of  diminutive  clover 
may  show  itself;  bat  there  is  a  heap  of  dun» 
and  compost  forming.    The  urine  of  the  cow 
is  collected  in  a  small  tank,  or,  perhaps,  in  a 
cask  sunk  in  the  earth ;  and  this  is  the  nucleus 
from  which,  in  a  few  years,  a  little  farm  will 
spread  around. 

Of  their  use  ofUquid  manure,  I  shall  hereafter. 
under  that  head,  have  occasion  to  speak.  The* 
implements  of  husbandry  are  much  inferi*' 
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to  the  HngUsb.  They  employ,  luwever,  the  | 
made  to  a  mach  greater  extent  ^an  is  done  in 
fiBgland ;  thas  it  is  a  common  practice  with ' 
them  to  deepen- the  trenches  between  the  lands  | 
with  the  spade,  and  spread  the  earth  over  the  I 
snrftce  of  the  gronnd ;  by  this  means  the  land 
fi  Rndnally  completely  trenched,  and  the  im^ 
mediate  good  effect  by  keeping  the  soil  of  the 
field  dry  is  rery  considerable. 

Their  rotation  of  crops  on  sandy  soils  is 
commonly,  1.  Flax  and  carrots ;  2.  Rye  and 
toniips ;  3.  Rye  and  tamips ;  4.  Potatoes,  peas, 
sod  carrots ;  6.  Oats  and  rye ;  6.  Clover ;  7. 
Rye, or  barley  and  tamips;  8.  Tamips,  oats, 
and  potatoes;  9.  Flax  and  carrots;  10.  Rye 
aod  turnips. 

In  a  stiff  loam  near  Alost,  the  following  rota- 
tion is  adopted :  1.  Potatoes,  with  20  tons  of 
doag  per  acre ;  2.  Wheat,  with  3}  tons  and  50 
barrels  of  nrine ;  8.  Flax,  with  12  tons  of  dung, 
50  barrels  of  anne,  and  5  cwt.  of  rape-cake ;  4. 
Clover,  with  20  bnshels  of  wood-^shes ;  6.  Rye, 
with  8  tons  of  dung,  and  50  barrels  of  nrine. 
&  Oats,  with  50  barrels  of  nrine ;  7.  Back- 
wheat  without  manure. 

They  grow  large  quantities  of  hemp  and 
tobacco;  and  are  large  exporters  of  seeds  of 
^  tiads.  With  such  exhausting  crops,  there- 
fore, an  attention  to  the  careful  saving  of  all 
kinds  of  manure  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  no 
cultivators  are  more  particular  in  this  respect 
than  those  of  Flanders. 

They  keep  laiige  quantities  of  cattle.  "  A 
beast  for  every  three  acres  of  land  is  a  com- 
mon proportion;  and  in  very  small  occupa- 
tions, where  much  spade  husbandry  is  used, 
the  proportion  is  still  greater.  These  are 
Maintained  on  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  dbc, 
which  are  chopped  together  in  a  tub,  with 
beans,  rye,  or  buckwheat  meal,  and  mixed 
with  boiling  water  (which  they  call  6ra«ttn), 
about  two  |Mdls  full  are  given  each  cow. 

''The  horses  of  Flanders  have  been  long 
noted  for  their  bulk.  Flanders  mares  were  at 
one  time  in  request  for  the  heavy  town  car- 
n^es  of  the  nobility  and  men  of  fortune  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  Since  the  im- 
provement in  the  roads,  and  in  the  paving  of 
Greets,  activity  has  been  preferred  to  strength, 
and  the  English  carriage  horses  now  partake 
more  of  the  breed  of  hunters,  and  are  more 
Bearly  allied  to  full  blood.  The  Flanders 
horses  are  probably  the  same  at  this  time  as 
they  were  a  century  ago ;  but  compared  with 
^  present  breeds  of  coach  and  cart-horses  in 
England  they  are  inferior.  They  are  in  gene- 
ni  lai^  in  the  carcass,  and  pretty  clean  in  the 
leg;  patient  and  enduring,  if  not  too  much 
hurried.  They  are  steady  in  the  collar,  and 
good  at  a  dead  pull,  in  consequence  of  their 
wei^t;  but  they  arc  very  heavy  in  the  fore- 
hand, inclined  to  get  fat,  and  deficient  in  activity. 
Tbey  &11  off  in  the  ramp,  and  the  hips  stand 
out  too  much  from  the  nbs.  The  worst  point 
in  most  of  them  is  the  setting  on  of  the  tail, 
vhich  is  low,  and  pointing  downwards.  These 
are  the  general  characters  of  the  real  Flemish 
laorse.  A  more  useftd  kind  of  horse,  although 
not  so  sleek,  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Bra- 
"       t  and  Namnr,  where  they  draw  heavy  loads 
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of  stones  and  coal  over  bad  roads.  The  feet 
of  Ihe  Flemish  horses  are  generally  flat,  de- 
noting the  moist  pastures  in  which  they  are 
fed  when  young,  or  the  dung  of  the  stables  in 
which  they  have  stood :  for  many  of  them  have 
never  been  turned  out  loose,  and  have  been 
reared  and  fed  in  the  stable  as  the  cows  are. 
This  will  account  for  the  want  of  vigour  and 
muscle,  as  well  a.s  for  the  propensity  to  get  fat 
The  food  of  the  farmer's  horses  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  hard  flesh:  green  clover  in 
summer,  and  roots  with  cut  straw  in  winter, 
are  the  chief  provender." 

Of  the  spade-husbandry  of  Flanders,  the  fol* 
lowing  description  is  given  by  the  author  whom 
I  have  already  quoted  so  freely: — 

<*The  husbandry  of  the  whole  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  East  Flanders,  where  the  soil  is 
a  good  sandy  loam,  may  be  considered  as  a 
mixed  cultivation,  partly  by  the  plough,  and 
partly  by  the  spade.  Without  the  spade,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  that  finish  to  the 
land,  after  it  is  sown,  which  makes  it  appear 
so  like  a  garden,  and  which  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  more  certain  vegetation  of  the  seed. 
There  is  great  saving  of  seed  by  this  practice, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  quantity 
usually  sown  in  Flanders  with  that  which  is 
required  in  other  countries,  where  the  spade  is 
more  sparingly  used.  In  large  farms  in  Eng- 
land, the  spade  is  only  used  to  dig  out  water- 
furrows,  and  to  turn  heaps  of  earth,  which  are 
made  into  composts  with  different  kinds  of 
manure.  But  in  Flanders,  where  the  land  is 
usually  laid  in  stitches  of  about  six  or  seven 
feet  wide,  the  intervals  are  always  dug  out  wiUi 
the  spade,  and  the  earth  spread  evenly  (sifted, 
as  they  call  it)  over  the  seed  which  has  been 
harrowed  in.  The  earth  may  not  be  of  a  fer- 
tile nature  below  the  immediate  surface ;  some* 
times  it  is  only  a  poor  sand,  or  a  hard  till ;  but 
this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  dug  out. 
If  it  is  very  light  and  poor,  a  good  soaking  with 
urine,  a  few  days  before  it  is  dug  out,  will  im- 
part sufficient  fertility  to  it  If  it  is  very  stiff, 
the  clods  must  be  broken  as  small  as  possible 
in  the  digging,  as  is  done  when  stiff  ground  is 
trenched  in  gardens ;  and  what  is  left  unbroken 
on  the  surface,  and  not  pulverized  by  passing 
the  trameau  (a  kind  of  heavy  broad  wooden 
sledge,  made  of  beams  of  wood  and  boards) 
over  it,  will  inevitably  be  reduced  to  a  powder 
by  the  frost  in  winter.  Thus  the  land  is  not 
only  perfectly  drained,  but  the  seed,  being  co- 
vered by  an  inch  or  more  of  earth,  is  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  birds,  without  danger  of. 
being  buried  too  deep.  The  soil  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench  contains  few  seeds  of  weeds, 
and  the  root-weeds  are  necessarily  cleaned  out 
in  the  spreading.  This  earth,  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  land,  keeps  it  clean,  by  burying 
the  smaller  seeds,  which  the  harrows  may  have 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  preventing  their 
vegetating. '  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  roller, 
or  the  traineauy  is  made  to  press  the  surface,  or 
that,  in  very  light  soils,  men  and  women  tread 
it  regularly  with  their  feet,  as  gardeners  do 
after  they  have  sown  their  beds.  The  trench, 
which  is  thus  dug,  is  a  foot  wide,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, one-sixth  part  of  the  width  of  the  stitch, 
or  bed;   and  the  depth  is  from  a  foot  to  18 
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inches,  according  to  the  soil.  Thus,  a  layer 
of  earth,  about  two  inches  deep,  at  least,  is 
thrown  over  the  seed,  which  has  been  sown  on 
a  surface  made  even  by  the  small  harrows,  or 
the  bush-harrow.  These  two  inches  gradually 
incorporate  with  the  soil  below ;  and  thus,  at 
every  such  operation,  the  soil  is  deepened  so 
much. 

The  trenches  are  so  arranged,  that  every 
year  a  fresh  portion  of  the  ground  is  dug  out, 
and  in  six  years  the  whole  land  will  have  been 
dug  to  the  depth  of  at  least  one  foot.  In  the 
next  course,  the  trench  is  dug  a  few  inches 
deeper,  which  brings  up  a  little  of  the  subsoil ; 
and,  aher  four  or  five  such  courses  of  trench- 
ing, the  whole  soil  comes  to  be  of  a  uniform 
quality  to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  inches ;  a  most 
important  circumstance  to  the  growth  of  flax, 
potatoes,  and  carrots,  all  of  which  are  very 
profitable  crops  to  the  fanner,  and  the  last  two 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  la- 
bourers and  the  cattle.  In  the  Waes  country, 
they  proceed  differently,  for  they  have  a  soil 
which,  by  repeated  trenchings,  has  long  been 
uniform  in  quality  to  the  required  depth.  There 
they  regularly  trench  one-sixth  part  of  the  land 
every  year,  and  plant  it  with  potatoes,  or  sow 
carrots  in  it 

**  From  this  outline  of  Flemish  husbandry," 
concludes  Mr.  Rham,  **  the  general  principles 
which  pervade  the  whole  sjrstem  are  easily 
discovered.  The  garden  has  evidently  been 
the  model  for  the  operations  of  the  farm.  The 
spade  has  originally  been  the  chief  instrument 
of  cultivation ;  and  when  a  greater  extent  of 
farms  necessarily  introduced  the  plough,  the 
favourite  spade  was  not  entirely  laid  aside.  A 
Flemish  farm  of  40  or  50  acres  must  still  be 
looked  upon  as  an  enlarged  garden ;  and  if  a 
comparison  is  instituted  with  the  cultivation 
of  land  in  England,  we  can  only  compare  the 
Flemish  husbandry,  as  far  as  tillage  is  con- 
cerned, with  those  large  unenclosed  gardens 
which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, where  the  common  vegetables  are  raided 
which  supply  the  markets ;  where  green  crops 
are  cut  early  for  horses  and  cows  kept  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  where  the  soil  is  continually  enriched 
by  the  manure  which  is  brought  every  time  a 
cart  returns  from  having  carried  out  the  pro- 
duce. In  these  grounds,  the  system  is  similar 
to  the  Flemish— deep  digging,  or  trenching, 
abundant  manuring,  and  a  rapid  succession  of 
crops."  (^Flemish  Husb.,-  Jaum,  of  Roy,  jSgr,  Soc, 
of  Eng,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.) 

FLAX  (Lat.  Linum,  from  the  Celtic  word 
Uin,  a  thread ;  whonce  the  Greek  linon,  the  Ital. 
and  Span,  /tno,  and  Fr.  lin).  An  extensive 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  more  than  70  species 
are  enumerated.by  botanists.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Linacetp,  The  plants  are  distin- 
guished by  the  tenacity  of  their  fibres,  the  mu- 
cilage of  their  seeds,  and,  generally,  by  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers. 

■  Four  species  only  are  indigenous  to  England, 
of  which  the  common  flax  (Z.  usUatiuimum)  to 
be  next  noticed,  is  the  most  important  and  use- 
ful. As  ornamental  plants,  they  are  well  worth 
cultivating  in  every  collection.  The  green- 
house and  frame  kinds  grow  best  in  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  peats ;  the  hardy  shrubby  kinds  i 
484 
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do  well  in  any  light  soil.  The  hardy  berln- 
ceous  species  are  well  suited  for  omameDtiii^ 
flower-borders ;  but  the  dwarf  kinds  do  best  on 
rock-work,  or  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
tected by  a  frame  in  frosty  or  very  wet  wea- 
ther ;  they  may  be  increased  by  divisions  of 
the  root,  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds.  The  annnd 
and  biennial  species  should  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  Aprilw^-1.  Common  flax  (I» 
wUatimfnwn)  is  an  annual,  rising  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  a  smooth,  slender,  npright 
stem,  branched  near  the  top,  narrow  lanceolate 
leaves,  rather  glaucous,  blowing  in  July  a 
corymbose  panicle  of  pale  purplish-blae  flow- 
ers. The  testa  or  skin  of  the  seed  abonnds 
with  mucilage ;  the  cotyledons  with  oil,  easily 
procured  by  pressure.  The  mucilage  extracted 
by  hot  water  is  demulcent,  the  oil  a  mild  laxa- 
tive. The  use  of  linseed  oil  in  the  arts  is  very 
extensive.    2.  Perennial  blue  flax  (L  pemme), 

3.  Narrow-leaved  pale  flax  (L.  anguttifoUm). 

4.  Purging  flax  (X.  «tf  Aoftievm).  The  first  and 
fourth  species  are  mentioned  further  in  detail 
in  articles  which  follow.  The  others  reqaire 
little  notice ;  they  are  fonnd  growing  in  sandy 
or  chalky  soils,  and  are  perennial,  flowering  in 
June  or  July. 

FLAX,  BASTARD  TOAD.    See  BiiTiin 

ToAn-PLAT. 

FLAX,  COMMON  (Sax.  pieu  or  jriez.  Ger. 
Jlacki ;  Dutch,  vlaseh).  The  fibre  of  the  Imwr 
untattanmum^  which,  after  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  washing,  beating,  and  other  operations, 
is  spun  into  thread,  and  woven  into  linen  tex- 
tures, lace,  ^.  The  seed  is  also  crushed  for 
oil ;  and  the  refuse  husk,  afler  the  oil  is  ex- 
pressed, is  made  into  oilcake  for  cattle.  The 
fibres  of  the  bark  of  this  important  plant  bave 
been  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  thread  and 
cloth  in  this  and  other  countries  from  tbe  re- 
motest periods.  "Flax,"  says  Professor  Low, 
"  being  a  native  plant,  is  sufliciently  hardy  to 
endure  the  climate  of  this  and  other  northern 
countries.  It  has,  indeed,  a  wide  range  of  tem- 
perature, being  cultivated,  and  for  the  like 
purposes,  from  Egypt  almost  to  the  polar  cir- 
cle." The  wild  flax  grows  in  corn-fields,  and 
gravelly  or  sandy  pastures ;  but,  when  culti- 
vated, it  thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  deep  rich 
mould,  but  particularly  in  untilled  alluvial  soils. 

Its  roots  sink  very  deep  when  it  has  room ; 
and  it  is  generally  said  that  the  roots  of  good 
flax  should  strike  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  equal 
to  •half  the  length,  at  least,  of  the  stem  above 
ground.    A  porous  subsoil,  or  one  that  is  well 
drained,  is  £berefore  essential.     In  Flanders, 
flax  may  be  considered  as  a  staple  commodity, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  that 
country  is  employed  in  preparing  large  quan- 
tities for  exportation ;  the  cultivation  and  pre- 
paring of  it,  is,  therefore,  most  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  Dutch  flax  is  always  well  dressed, 
and  of  the  finest  quality.   The  premiums  given 
by  the  legislature  of   England  to  force  the 
cultivation  of  flax  have  had  very  little  effect,  it 
being  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  when 
allowed  to  ripen  its  seed;  and  its  culture  being 
found  to  be  much  less  profitable    than  com. 
The  native  growth  of  flax  being  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  ^c, 
England  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  impoi^ 
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inga  large  proportion  of  her  supplies.  The 
principal  countries  from  whence  these  are  ob- 
tained are  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia, 
and  France,  with  small  quantities  from  Ame- 
rica, Italy,  New  South  Wales,  6cc.  The  duty 
in  England  is  at  present  Id.  per  cwt 

In  Ireland,  flax  usually  follows  potatoes.    In 
Scotland,  land  that  has  been  several  years  in 
pastare,and  from  which  one  crop  of  grain  has 
been  taken,  is  preferred.  In  Flanders,  the  crops 
which  inmiediately  precede  flax,  in  light  soils, 
are  barley  or  lye,  with  turnips  after  them  the 
same  year.    All  these  crops  are  more  highly 
manored  than  usual,  and  before  the  flax-seed 
is  sown,  peat  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  30  bushels 
per  acre,  are  spread  and  harrowed  in,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  10  hogsheads  of  strong 
liquid  manure  is  poured  regularly  over  the 
land,  and  left  for  a  week  or  10  days  to  soak 
thoroughly  into  the  soil.     The  seed  is  then 
sown  very  abundantly ;   cloudy  or  showery 
weather  is   the  time  chosen  ;   the  quantity 
varies,  bat  the  general  proportion  is  160  lbs. 
to  the  acre.    It  is  lightly  covered  in  by  a  bush- 
harrow,  drawn  over  the  land,  for  if  the  seed 
were  buried  more  than  half  an  inch  deep  it 
would  prevent  its  vegetating.     The  choice  of 
seed  requires  great  care  and  circumspection : 
good  fresh  seed  should  be  of  a  bright  colour, 
with  a  sweet  taste,  and  it  will  feel  smooth, 
slippery,  and  plump,  and,  on   being  broken, 
should  appear  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  and 
should  sink   in  water.     Genuine    seed  will 
average  18  lbs.  per  peck,  but  good  Biga  seed 
is  somewhat  lighter.   Hand  weeding  should  be 
attended  to  when  the  stems  are  from  two  to 
three  inches  above  the  surface,  for  when  the 
flax  is  higher,  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
weeders.     The  proper  time  for  pulling  flax, 
when  not  intended  for  seed,  is  when  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  stalk  is  observed  to  turn  yellow, 
and  to  lose  the  leaves.     If  intended  for  seed, 
the  flax  should  not  be  pulled  until  the  capsule ; 
have  acquired  a  brown  colour,  and  the  points 
hare  become  firm,  and  so  sharp  as  to  fix  them- 
selves in  the  hand  when  pressed,  and  when 
nearly  all  the  leaves  and  foliage  have  withered 
and  fallen  from  the  stem. 

When  flax  is  raised  both  for  the  seed  and 
stalk,  it  is  submitted  to  an  operation  called 
fVP^f  which  consists  in  separating  the  seed 
^m  the  stalk,  by  passing  the  flax  through  a 
Icind  of  comb,  before  it  is  steeped  in  water, 
^e  iron  teeth  of  these  combs  are  placed  so 
close  together  that  the  heads  cannot  pass 
trough,  and  are  consequently  pulled  off.  An- 
other practice  is  to  beat  out  the  seed  in  the 
field  with  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  heavier  stick 
than  that  of  the  common  flail,  and  then  to  sift 
the  seed  into  a  large  sheet.  In  preparing  flax 
for  the  manufacturer,  the  first  operation  it  nn- 
^rgoes  is  that  of  steeping  it  in  water,  to  loosen 
the  bark  and  separate  it  from  the  stalk ;  for  this 
purpose  it  is  tied  into  small  bundles,  and  then 
placed  in  a  pond  or  reservoir  of  soft  Water. 
The  sheaves  are  slightly  covered  with  straw, 
fern,  rushes,  or  coarse  herbage  (kept  down  by 
stones  or  heavy  bodies),  to  prevent  the  flax 
from  being  discoloured  by  the  sun.  In  the 
course  of  neven  or  eight  days  the  rind  will  be 
anfficiently  loosened,  and  the  flax   must  be 
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taken  out  of  the  water  and  spread  out  to  dry, 
Phillips  says  there  is  an  act  of  parliament  in 
force,  which  forbids  the  steeping  of  flax  in 
rivers,  or  any  waters  where  cattle  are  accus- 
tomed to  drink,  as  it  is  found  to  communicate 
a  poison  destructive  to  the  cattle  which  drink 
of  it,  and  to  the  fish  which  live  in  such  waters. 
The  odour  it  exhales  is  most  disagreeable,  and 
has  often  been  productive  of  fever.  Another 
but  far  more  tedious  process,  resorted  to  for 
separating  the  bark  from  the  stalk,  is  called 
dew  retting,  and  consists  iu  spreading  the  flax 
upon  grass  lands,  and  exposing  it  to  the  con- 
stant action  of  rain  and  dew.  Hot  water  and 
soft  soap  are  said  to  decorticate  the  stalk  in  a 
few  hours.  Grassing  or  bleaching  the  flax  on 
old  grass  ground  is  the  next  operation,  and  is  in- 
tended to  rectify  any  defect  in  the  steeping. 
The  last  process  is  that  of  J)ruising  and  scutcb- 
ing>  previous  to  which  it  should  be  mode- 
rately dried.  The  woody  *part  of  the  stem  was 
formerly  beaten  or  bruised  with  a  hand  mallet; 
but  this  operation  is  now  more  efiectually  per- 
formed by  machinery.  Flax-mills,  with  suita- 
ble wheels  and  rollers,  now  greatly  facilitate 
the  processes  of  bruising  and  scutching.  Mr. 
James  Dumo  (then  British  consul  at  Munich) 
gives  an  interesting  account  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Com.  to  Board  ofAgr.  p.  75,  of  ''the  mode 
of  cultivating  flax  and  hemp  in  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Poland ;"  and  Mr.  Robert  Somerville,  of 
Haddington,  has  also  a  very  excellent  paper  in 
the  same  volume  (p.  84),  urging  very  strenu- 
ously the  necessity  for  a  more  general  home 
cultivation  of  those  essential  articles,  hemp 
and  flax,  and  suggesting  improvements  in  the 
processes  of  dressing,  &c.,  many  of  which 
have  since  been  carried  out.  (^Brit.  Hmb.  vol. 
iii.  p.  42;  Q^art.  Joum.  Jtgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  169; 
M^CuUocKs  Com.  Diet.) 

In  the  United  States  flax,  which  was  once 
considered  a  crop  so  indispensable  among  the 
crgps  of  our  farmers,  is  now  but  little  cul- 
tivated; its  linty  product  being  superseded  by 
the  cotton  of  the  South.  It  is  a  crop  which  in- 
volves a  good  deal  of  troublesome  labour,  and» 
without  being  profitable,  is  generally  believed 
to  be  injurious  to  the  soil ;  an  opinion  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Virgil,— who  says  "Uritenim 
LiHi  campum  seges,  urit  avenae.** — Georg.  1, 71. 
The  seeds,  besides  yielding  a  most  valuable 
oil,  afford  one  of  the  best  mucilaginous  drinks 
for  coughs,  and  dysenteric  affections.  Two  or 
three  other  species  are  enumerated  in  the 
United  States.     (Flor.  Ce^rica.) 

FLAX,  PURGING.  Mill  mountain.  Dwarf 
wild  flax  (Linum  eatharticum).  This  is  a  pretty 
herb,  seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches 
liigh«  growing  in  the  English  parks,  warrens, 
and  dry  hilly  pastures.  The  stalk  is  slender 
and  delicate,  round,  firm,  and  divided  into 
small  branches.  The  leaves  are  small,  obtuse, 
bright  green,  and  standing  two  at  each  joint. 
The  tremulous  flowers  are  small  and  white, 
pendulous  before  expansion,  and  not  unlike 
chickweed.  7'he  root  is  small  and  tapering. 
This  plant  is  bitter  and  cathartic.  Dr.  Wither- 
ing found  two  drams  or  more  in  a  dose,  of  the 
dried  herb,  useful  in  obstinate  rheumatism.  It 
is  purgative  in  doses  of  three  scruples.  The 
country  people  boil  it  in  their  ale  or  beer  for 
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the  cure  of  rhemnatism ;  bat  it  is  not  so  tise- 
foi  as  a  dose  of  colchiclim. 

FLAX-SEED.    See  LiifSBXD. 

FLAX,  WILD  (JL  Virgmianum),  A  plant 
growing  one  to  two  feet  high,  often  with  three 
or  four  slender  and  angular  stems  from  the 
same  root,  bearing  pale  yellow  flowers,  is  often 
found  in  the  old  fields  and  open  woodlands  of 
the  Middle  States.  Authors  generally  describe 
the  root  of  the  American  wild  flax  as  annual, 
but  Mnhlenburg,  Bigelow,  and  Darlington 
think  it  perennial.     (Fhr,  Catrica,) 

FLEA  (Pulex).  The  flea  tribe  (PMHcidm) 
was  placed  among  the  bugs  (or  Henriptera)  by 
Fabricius.  These  very  annoying  insects  are 
destitute  of  wings,  have  a  mouth  fitted  for  suc- 
tion, and  are  provided  with  several  lancet-like 
pieces  for  making  punctures.  They  undergo 
a  complete  transformation;  their  larv©  are 
worm-like  and  without  feet ;  and  their  pup8P 
have  the  legs  free.  The  flea  may  almost  be 
considered  as  a  wingless  kind  cf  fly.  Its  pro- 
boscis seems  to  be  intermediate  in  its  forma- 
tion between  that  of  flies  and  bugs ;  its  antennse 
are  concealed  in  holes  in  the  sides  of  its  head, 
like  those  of  certain  water-bugs,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble  in  shape ;  whilst  the  trans- 
formations of  the  flea  are  not  very  much  unlike 
those  of  the  flies,  whose  maggots  cast  off  their 
skins  on  becoming  pups.     (Harru,) 

Want  of  cleanliness  contributes  greatly  to 
the  multiplication  of  fleas,  and  hence  the  pro- 
priety of  the  frequent  removal  of  straw  and 
rubbish  from  about  houses  and  yards,  and  re- 
course to  sweeping  of  floors,  especially  when 
carpeted.  Various  devices  are  aiidopted  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  fleas.  Frequent  sprinkling 
of  a  room  with  a  simple  decoction  of  worm- 
wood, or  sassafras,  will  soon  extirpate  the 
whole  breed  of  these  troublesome  vermin ;  and 
the  best  remedy  to  expel  them  from  bed-clothes, 
is  a  bag  filled  with  rfrywww,  the  odour  of  which 
is  to  them  extremely  ofi*ensive.  Others  cover 
the  floors  of  the  rooms  where  fleas  abound 
with  the  leaves  of  the  alder  tree,  while  the  dew 
is  on  the  foliage,  to  which  these  insects  fondly 
adhere,  and  thus  may  be  easily  destroyed.  Fu- 
migation with  the  leaves  of  pennyroyal,  or  the 
fresh  gathered  foliage  of  that  plant,  sewed  up 
in  a  bag,  and  laid  in  the  bed,  are  also  remedies 
pointed  out  for  the  expulsion  of  fleas.  Sprinkle 
with  camphorated  whisky  or  other  ardent 
spirits. 

Dogs  and  cats  may  be  effectually  secured 
from  the  persecutions  of  these  vermin,  by  oc- 
casionally anointing  their  skin  with  sweet  oil. 
The  fleas  and  lice  of  poultry  are  destroyed 
by  a  decoction  of  sassafras  wood.  {Domestic 
Eneyc.) 

FLEABANE  (Erigeron,  from  «r,  spring; 
and  gerouj  an  old  man ;  the  plants  become  old 
-  in  the  beginning  of  the  season).  This  exten- 
sive genus  comprehends  many  exceedingly 
handsome  species,  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  two  feet  or  more  high,  and  producing  a 
great  and  copious  display  of  blossom ;  they 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  are  increased 
with  facility  from  either  seeds  or  divisions. 
The  fleabaae  has  lost  its  reputation  both  for 
banishing  fleas  and  insects  by  its  smell,  and 
answering  other  superstitious  incantations,  for 
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which  it  was  celebrated  in  former  times.  Then 
are  four  indigenous  species.  The  Ganida 
fleabane  (E.  CanadentiM),  and  blue  fleabane  (£. 
acris),  which  are  diuretic  The  alpine  ttet* 
bane  (£.  alpuim)^  and  pale-rayed  mbuntain 
.  fleabane  (E.  twijlorus,)  The  first  is  aninial, 
I  the  second  biennial,  the  third  and  fourtk 
perennial. 

I  Several  species  are  found  ia  the  Uaiied 
States,  among  which  are  the  £.  CoModaany 
called  Hone-wtedy  and  BtOteMveidf  an  annual 
common  in  fields  and  road-sides  in  tlie  Middle 
States,  where  it  flowers  in  August  and  seeds  in 
September  and  October.  JE.  itngonu,  called 
Fkabane  and  Dotty,  a  very  common  and  vonb- 
less  weed  in  the  Middle  States,  where  it  fr^ 
quents  the  pastures,  flowering  in  June  and 
July,  and  maturing  its  seed  in  September.  It 
is  particularly  injurious  to  the  first  crop  of  up- 
land meadows,  after  a  coarse  of  grain  cropi. 
£.  PkUad^hituB.  K  Pnlehtiba,  or  Havdam 
Erigeron,  E.  Hetetophyttus  or  varioia-lfovcd 
Erigeron,  together  with  some  eight  or  ten  addi- 
tional species.    See  Daist.  (Flor,  Ccttrieo.) 

FLEABANE,  COMMON  (/nutarfyKiitmca). 
This  plant  is  very  abundant  in  clear  ditches 
and  in  watery  places  about  road-sides.  It  is  a 
perennial,  with  a  creeping  root ;  herb  more  ot 
less  woolly  or  cottony,  glutinous,  with  a  pcca- 
liar  acid  aromatic  scent,  somewhat  like  the 
flavour  of  peaches.  The  stem  is  12  or  18 
inches  high,  branched  and  leafy,  corymbose  at 
the  summit,  with  many  bright  yellow  floveis. 
Linnaeus  records,  on  the  anth(»ity  of  General 
Keith,  that  the  use  of  this  plant  cured  the  Ras- 
sian  army  of  dysentery ; — ^hence  the  specific 
name.  Its  medical  properties,  however,  are 
simply  diuretic  The  small  fleabane  (/.  pvto- 
ria)y  is  an  annual,  and  is  said  to  banish  inseets 
by  its  smell.  It  grows  on  moist  sandy  spots, 
especially  where  water  has  stagnated  doring 
winter.  There  is  another  species,  the  sam* 
phire-Ieaved  fleabane,  which  grows  on  the  sea> 
coast,  in  a  mnddy  soiL    (Eng,  Flor.  voL  iii.  p< 

FLEABANE,  GREAT,  noiighmsm's  3pik^ 
nard.    See  Spikknard. 

FLEA-BEETLE  {HaUica).  Several  of  then 
have  been  described  among  the  insects  de- 
structive to  the  cucumber.  Some  othen 
known  in  the  United  States  and  described  by 
Dr.  Harris,  will  be  referred  to  under  diflerenl 
heads.    See  Tvmnr  Flt,  Vif»  BBrrtK,  Ac 

FLEAM.  In  farriery,  an  instrument  used 
for  letting  blood  in  horses  or  other  animals. 

FLEA-WORT  (Plantago).  A  genus,  the 
greater  number  of  the  species  of  which  are 
mere  weeds,  of  the  easiest  caltnre  and  prc^* 
gation.    See  Pi.AirTAiir. 

FLECKED.  A  provincial  term  used  to  »g- 
nify  pied,  as  cattle. 

FLEECE.   The  woolly  covering  rfiom  from 

ofiT  the  body  of  the  sheep.    Mr.  James  Dickson 

of  Edinburgh  contributed  a  very  able  prize 

essay  to  the  Highland  Society  (Trans,  vol.  ri. 

p.  305),  ••on  the  treatment  of  sheep,  with  a 

,  view  to  the  improvement  of  die  fleece."    The 

earliest  and  rudest  method  of  obtaining  the 

fleece  was  to  drive  the  flooks  hastily  throusb 

I  a  narrow  passage,  when  hy  their  pressure 

i  against  each  other  the  greater  part  of  the  fleea 
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vas  loosened,  or  completely  detached.  To  tliis 
raeeeeded  another  more  inhmnan  mode.  The 
sheep  was  canght,  and  the  fleece  polled  from 
its  back.  This  barbarous  practice  prevailed 
to  a  Tery  recent  date  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 
In  England  the  average  value  of  the  fleece  in 
1315  was  M.  (7t.  6d,  of  the  present  money), 
being  nearly  half  as  much  as  the  value  of  the 
carcass.  (Tkt  Sheep^  Lib,  of  Uu.  Kfuw.  p.  33, 
205.)  See  Haik,  SKKXP-SRsAaiHo,  and  Wool. 

FLEMISH  HUSBANDRY.  See  Fulvsus, 
AsaicvLTUu  OF. 

FLESH.  Muscular  flesh,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  particular  description,  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  white  or  red  fibres, 
compounded  of  still  smaller  fibres.  It  is  united 
in  ordinary  cases  with  a  variety  of  substances, 
such  as  blood,  fat,  ligament,  sinew,  and  nerves. 
It  has  been  analysed  by  M.  Berzelius  who 
found  in  it— 

FfWv  vuseb  and  nerves     .....  \5S 

Celloter  ouuer     .......  1-0 

If  Britte  aad  iMMItt  of  todft         .       .       .       .  ]-80 

Alb«in«n  and  colouriog  matter  of  the  blood        -  2*80 

PtMwpliate  of  loda        ......  (HN) 

Exma         ........  0*15 

Albttmaa  taoUiag  in  Mltttioa  pbospliate  of  Une  -  <HX) 

Water  aad  Ion     .......  7717 
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The  chief  nutriment  afforded  by  animal 
food  is  derived  from  muscle  or  flesh.  That  of 
adult  animals  is  more  nutritive  than  that  of 
young  animals ;  hence  beef  and  mutton  are 
better  adapted  to  support  the  frame  than  veal 
or  lamb.  The  latter  yield  most  gelatin;  but 
the  popular  idea  of  the  nutritive  properly  of 
animal  jellies  is  erroneous. 

FLIES.  "A  host  of  flies,"  says  Harris, 
**  forming  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  species  in  the  order  D^tera,  will  be 
found  to  have  a  short  and  soft  proboscis,  end- 
ing with  large  fleshy  lips,  enclosing  only  two 
bristles,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  up  within 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Their  antenns  are 
generally  short,  hang  down  over  the  face,  and 
end  with  a  large  oval  joint,  bearing  a  little 
bristle.  Their  larvae,  or  young,  are  fleshy, 
whitish  maggots,  which  never  cast  their  skins, 
bat  when  the  puparstate  comes  on,  shorteji, 
take  the  oblong  oval  form  of  an  egg,  and  be- 
come brown,  dry,  and  hard  on  the  outside. 
This  immense  tribe  includes  the  various  kinds 
of  flesh-flies,  blow-flies»  house-flies,  dung-flies, 
flover-flies,  fruit-flies,  two-winged  gall-flies, 
cheese-flies,  and  many  others,  for  which  we 
have  no  common  names,  but  all  composing 
the  tribe  of  Muscans,  or  MwcaJa.  Some  of 
these  flies  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  fore- 
goiag  characters  of  the  tribe,  in  all  respects ; 
bat  the  exceptions  are  few  in  number,  and  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  will  be  noticed  in  the 
ibUovlng  pages. 

**  Many  flies  of  this  tribe  are  parasitic  in  their 
larvae  state,  their  young  living  and  undergoing 
their  nansformations  within  the.  bodies  of 
other  insects,  partieularly  in  caterpillars,  which 
they  thereby  destroy.  These  flies  belong  chiefly 
to  the  lamily  of  Tacfttnade,  a  name  applied 
to  them  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  their 
Hi^hc  In  form  they  somewhat  resemble 
Ijoade-llies;  like  them  they  have  very  large 


winglets,  and  their  wings  spread  apart  when 
they  are  at  rest.  They  are  easilv  distinguish- 
ed, however,  by  the  sufi"  hairs  wherewith  they 
are  more  or  less  covered,  and  by  the  bristles 
on  their  antennas,  which  are  not  usually 
feathered.  A  large  fly  of  this  kind,  the  Tackina 
vwida  of  my  *  Catalogue,*  is  often  seen  on 
fences,  and  on  plants,  and  sometimes  in  houses, 
towards  the  end  of  June  and  during  the  month 
of  July.  Its  large,  oval  hind-body  is  of  a  clear 
light-red  colour,  with  two  or  three  black  spots 
in  a  row,  on  the  top  of  it,  and  a  thick  row 
of  black  bristles  across  each  ring.  The  face 
is  gra3rish  white,  like  satin,  and  the  eyes 
are  copper-coloured.  The  thorax  is  gray,  with 
brownish  lines  upon  it  The  antennse,  pro- 
boscis, and  legs  are  light  red.  Its  body  is  short 
and  thick,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
its  wings  expand  rather  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  an  inch." 

Vh^aroui  Fle^flus, — «Most  insects  are 
hatched  fh>m  eggs  which  are  laid  by  the  mother 
on  the  substances  that  are  to  serve  for  the  food 
of  her  young.  Some  flesh-flies  produce  their 
young  alive,  or  already  hatched,  and  drop  them 
on  the  dead  and  putrefying  animal  matter, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  consume  and  remove 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  An  exception 
from  the  usual  course  among  insects  appears 
therefore  to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  these 
viviparous  flesh-flies,  to  enable  their  young 
promptly  to  perform  their  appointed  tasks. 
These  insects  produce  an  immense  number  of 
young,  as  many  as  30,000  having  been  ob- 
served by  R^umur  in  a  single  fly.  Our  largest 
viviparous  American  flesh-fly  is  the  Sareophaga 
Gtorgma  of  Wiedemann.  It  appears  towards 
the  end  of  June,  and  continues  till  the  middle 
of  August,  or  perhaps  later.  Its  face  is  silvery 
white,  and  there  is  an  oblong  square  black  spot 
between  the  eyes,  which  are  copper-coloured* 
The  thorax  is  light  gray,  with  seven  black  stripes 
upon  it.  Tbe  hind-body  is  nearly  conical,  has 
the  lustre  of  satin,  and  is  checkered  with  square 
spots  of  black  and  white,  shifting  or  inter- 
changing their  colours  according  to  the  light 
wherein  they  are  seen.  The  legs  are  black, 
and  the  hindmost  pair  are  very  hairy  in  the 
males.  The  female  is  about  half  an  inch  long ; 
and  the  male  is  rather  smaller.  In  the  Sarco- 
phagans,  or  flesh-eaters,  as  the  name  implies^ 
the  bristles  on  the  antenns  are  feathered." 

Stable'Jly.'^**The  flies  that  abound  in  Ameri- 
can stables  in  August  and  September,  and  some- 
times enter  houses  on  the  approach  of  rain, 
might  be  mistaken  for  house-flies,  were  it  not  for 
the  seventy  of  their  bites,  which  ure  often  fklt 
through  our  clothing,  and  are  generally  followed 
by  blood.  Upon  examination  they  will  be  found 
to  differ  essentially  from  hous^flies  in  their 
proboscis,  which  is  very  long  and  slender,  and 
projects  horizontally  beyond  the  head.  The 
bristles  on  their  antennae  are  feathered  above.* 
Cattle  suffer  sorely  from  the  piercing  bites  of 
these  flies,  and  horses  are  sometimes  so  much 
tormented  and  enraged  by  them  as  to  become 
entirely  ungovernable  in  harness.  The  name 
of  this  kind  of  fly  is  Stamoxyi  ccdeitrans;  the 
first  word  signifying  sharp-mouthed,  and  the 
second  kicking,  given  to  the  fly  from  the  effect 
it  produces  on  horses.    It  lays  its  eggs  in 
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dang,  where  its  yonng  are  hatched,  and  pass 
through  their  transformations.  The  larvae  and 
pnpee  do  not  differ  much  in  appearance  from 
those  of  common  house-flies." 

Meat-Jties^—**  It  is  foand  all  summer  about 
slaughter-houses,  butchers'  stalls,  and  pantries, 
which  it  frequents  for  the  purpose  of  laying  its 
eggs  on  meau  The  eggs  are  commonly  called 
fly-blows;  they  hatch  in  .two  or  three  hours 
after  they  are  laid,  and  the  maggots  produced 
from  them  come  to  their  growth  in  three  or 
four  days,  after  which  they  creep  away  into 
some  dark  crevice,  or  burrow  in  the  ground, 
if  they  can  get  at  it,  turn  to  egg-shaped  pups, 
and  come  out  as  flies,  in  a  few  days  more ;  or 
they  remain  unchanged  through  the  winter,  if 
they  have  been  hatched  late  in  the  summer. 
A  smaller  fly,  of  a  brilliant  blue-green  colour, 
with  black  legs,  also  lays  its  eggs  on  meat,  but 
more  often  on  dead  animals  in  the  fields.  It 
seems  hardly  to  differ  from  the  Mwca  {LudUa) 
CiBtar  of  Europe.  The  house-fly  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
European  Mutca  domutica ;  but  I  cannot  satisfy 
myself  on  this  point  for  the  want  of  specimens 
from  Europe.  It  is  possible  that  our  sharp- 
bitiog  stable-flies,  the  meat-flies,  and  the  house- 
fly, may  really  be  distinct  species  from  those 
which  are  found  in  Europe." 

Uoute-fiy,f^T\ie  American  house-fly  is  the 
IfiMca  harpyiat  or  harpy-fly  of  Dr.  Harris's  CatOf 
lague.  It  begins  to  appear  in  houses  in  July,  be- 
comes exceedingly  abundant  in  September,  and 
does  not  disappear  till  killed  by  cold  weather.  It 
is  probable  that,  like  the  domestic  fly  of  Europe, 
it  lays  its  eggs  in  dung,  in  which  its  larv»  live, 
and  pass  through  their  changes  of  form.  The 
Americans  are  accused  of  carelessness  in  re- 
gard to  flies,  and  apparently  with  some  reason. 
But,  if  these  filthy,  dung-bred  creatures  swarm 
in  some  houses,  covering  every  anicle  of  food 
by  day,  and  absolutely  blackening  the  walls  by 
night,  in  others  comparatively  few  are  found ; 
for  the  tidy  house-keeper  taJces  care  not  to 
leave  food  of  any  kind  standing  about,  unco- 
vered, to  entice  them  in,  and  makes  a  business 
of  driving  out  the  intruders  at  least  once  a 
day.  If  a  plateful  of  strong  green  tea,  well 
sweetened,  be  placed  in  an  outer  apartment 
accessible  to  flies,  they  will  taste  of  it,  and  be 
killed  thereby,  as  surely  as  by  the  most  ap- 
proved fly-poison.  In  the  first  volume  of  Tkt 
IS'antajctionM  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Spence  gives  an  account  of  a  mode 
of  excluding  flies  from  apartments,  which  has 
been  tried  with  complete  success  in  England. 
It  consists  of  netting,  made  of  fine  worsted  or 
thread,  in  large  meshes,  or  of  threads  alone, 
half  of  an  inch  or  more  apart,  stretched  across 
the  windows.  It  appears  that  the  flies  will  not 
attempt  to  pass  through  the  meshes,  or  between 
the  threads,  into  a  room  which  is  lighted  only 
on  one  side;  but  if  there  are  windows  on 
another  side  of  the  room,  they  will  then  fly 
through;  such  windows  should  therefore  be 
darkened  with  shutters  or  thick  curtains, 
(/fame) 

FLINT.    Common  flints  are  nearly  pure 

tiHca,  which  is  composed  of  a  metal  (tilicium) 

and  oxygen  gas;  it  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in 

water,  or  fluoric  acid,  and  dissolvable  only  by 
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means  of  potash.  Flints  usually  oecnr  in 
irregular  nodules  in  chalk.  They  abonnd 
considerably  in  some  sorts  of  soils.  Sand  is 
commonly  chiefly  composed  of  flinu  A  spe* 
cimen  of  flint  analyzed  by  M.  Klaproth  con- 
tained 

BUIc« tt 

Alumina      .....  (htS 

Oxide  of  Iron      -       -       -       -  O'tt 

Water I'M 

100 

Flint,  when  exposed  to  intense  heat,  becomes 
opaque,  and  forms  a  kind  of  porcelain.  Tiiis 
was  well  illustrated  in  the  fire  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  1841.  The  flints  of  the  muskets 
were  all  thus  changed.    8ce  Eabtbi. 

FLOAT.  A  raft  of  timber  bound  together 
to  be  conveyed  by  water.  It  also  signibes 
locally  to  turn  water  upon  meadow  land  for 
improving  it;  and  likewise  to  pare  off  the  sur- 
face or  sward. 

FLOATING  OF   MEADOW&    See  Iisi- 

OATIOir. 

FLOUR  (Span.  Jhr;  It.  fhre ;  Fr.  jUvr  it 
famie).  The  meal  of  wheat  com  or  other  j:rain, 
separated  from  the  husk  or  bran,  and  finallj' 
ground  and  sifted.  There  are  in  England  three 
qualities  of  flour,  denominated ^Srsf,  8eamd$,  aini 
tfnrdi,  of  which  the  first  is  the  purest.  (See 
Brbad.)  The  proportion  of  flour  which  a 
bushel  of  grain  affords  greatly  varies.  A 
bushel  of  Essex  wheat,  Winchester  mcasarei 
weighs  upon  an  average  about  60  lbs.,  vrhkh, 
when  ground,  will  yield  (exclusive  of  the  lost 
incurred  by  the  grinding  and  drying)  45}  lbs. 
of  the  flour  called  tecom/t,  which  alone  is  osed 
for  baking  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Eng< 
land,  and  affords  the  most  wholesome,  thoash 
not  the  whitest  bread.  Besides  the  tecauU, 
such  a  bushel  of  wheat  yields  13  lbs.  of  pollird 
and  bran;  the  total  loss  in  grinding  seldom 
exceeds  one  pound  and  a  half. 

The  corn  of  the  different  species  of  gnia 
produces,  when  ripe,  nearly  the  following 
quantities  of  meal  or  household  flour  and  bread 
per  bushel :  viz. 

Wheat  if  weighing  00  Ibe.,  of  floor  48  Um.  of  bresd  U  Iki. 
Rye  —  54  —       4«  —        » 

Barley      —  48  _       J7^    '     —        50 

Oau  —  40  ~       Si^        —       JO 

The  flour  of  wheat  which  is  cut  before  it  is 
quite  ripe  is  whiter  than  that  which  is  alloved 
to  come  to  maturity,  and  bears  a  higher  price  in 
the  markets.  The  grain  which  is  intended  for 
the  miller  should,  therefore,  be  reaped  before 
it  has  reached  its  utmost  growth;  but  th&t 
which  is  meant  for  seed  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  last  moment  at  which  it  can  be 
cut  with  safety.  The  com  is  ground  into 
meal  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  and  a 
bushel  of  60  lbs.  generally  yields,  when  dressed, 
about  the  following  quantities,  viz. 


Fine  floor 
Hoimshold  flour 
Pollarde  ... 
Bran        ... 


.  95ilba. 

-  B* 

-  6 

-  3 


A  bushel  of  wheat,  therefore,  averages  48  lbs. 
of  both  kinds  of  flour  of  the  sort  called  "se* 
conds,"  and  a  sack  of  marketable  flour  should 
by  law  weigh  280  lbs.    These  products  mus^  | 
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bwcTer,  Tary  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
grain ;  some  will  produce  more  or  less  bran, 
u  the  hi)sk  may  be  more  or  less  thick ;  and 
the  bakers  admit  they  can  make  two  or  three 
more  qaartera  loares  than  the  usual  quantity 
from  one  sack  of  flour,  when  it  is  the  genuine 
prodace  of  good  wheat.  Thus  it  was  found 
upon  a  comparative  trial  between  English  and 
Scotch  wheat,  of  apparently  equal  quality,  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  former 
of  no  less  than  13  lbs.  of  bread  upon  2^  cwts. 
of  flour.  (WilHckU  Bom.  Ency,;  Brit.  Hu$b. 
rol.ii.pp.  137,  166.) 

FLOWER  D£  LUCE,  or  LIS.  FLAG.  See 
Irii. 

FLOWERING  ASH  (Scapoli).  All  the  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  scopoli  are  ornamental  and 
useful ;  they  are  easily  cultivated,  and  may  be 
aised  from  seeds,  like  the  common  ash,  or 
they  may  be  increased  by  budding  or  grafiing 
on  the  common  ash. 

FLOWERING  RUSH.  COMMON  (ButomuB 
•mbtUatvt).  This  beautiful  aquatic  plant  is  in 
England  a  native  of  ponds,  ditches,  and  the 
margins  ot  rivers  on  a  gravelly  soil.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  AugusL  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
acute,  nearly  a  yard  long.  The  stalk  is  still 
tai/er,  round,  and  very  smooth,  and  bears  a  large 
bracteated  umbel  of  handsome  rose-coloured 
flowers,  each  about  an  inch  broad,  without 
scent.  This  rush  may  be  increased  with  little 
difficulty.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said  to 
cause  the  mouths  of  cattle  to  bleed  that  crop 
it;  heoce  the  name,  from  bous,  ox,  and  temnOf  to 
cut  It  was  some  years  since  much  celebrated 
in  Russia  as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia ;  but 
like  all  specifics,  its  fame  was  destroyed  by 
excess  of  praise.  It  has  no  influence  in  curing 
that  disease. 

FLOWERS.  The  most  beautiful  parts  of 
plants  and  trees,  which  contain  the  organs  of 
iructiucation.  (See  Botany.)  From  their 
frequent  utility  a.s  medicinal  drugs,  as  well  as 
their  external  beauty,  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
in  our  gardens  becomes  an  object  of  some  im- 
portance. Flowers  are  many  of  them  excel- 
lent indicators  of  the  approaching  weather  by 
expansion  or  closing,  and  other  motions.  It  is 
an  established  fact,  that  flowers  as  well  as 
fruits  grow  larger  in  the  shade,  and  ripen  and 
^eeay  soonest  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  various  colours  pre- 
sented by  some  flowers,  such  as  poppies,  has 
Dot  hitherto  been  distinctly  ascertained.  Co- 
bnring  matter  is  contained  in  alxnost  every 
Hover  and  root  of  vegetables,  and  may  be 
ntracied  by  a  very  simple  process.  Flowers 
vhich  are  to  be  used  or  preserved  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  should,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
he  fathered  in  full  bloom,  and  dried  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  The  rose,  Bo»a  GalUea,  is 
gathered  before  it  is  fully  blown.  In  drying 
Covers,  the  calyces,  claws,  &c.  should  be  pre- 
irioQsly  taken  ofl':  when  the  flowers  are  very 
»mall,  the  calyx  is  left,  or  even  the  whole 
lowering  spike,  as  in  the  greatest  portion  of 
be  labiate  flowers.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
be  bauliatineff  or  pomegranate  flower,  the  active 
laoer  resides  chiefly  in  the  calyx.  Compound 
o  wers  with  pappous  seeds,  as  coltVfoot,  ought 
t  be  dried  very  high,  and  before  they  are  en- 
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tirely  open,  otherwise  the  slight  moisture  that 
remains  would  develope  the  pappus,  and  form 
a  kind  of  cottony  nap,  which  would  be  very 
hurtful  in  infusions,  by  leaving  irritating  par- 
ticles in  the  throat  Flowers  of  little  or  no 
smell  may  be  dried  in  a  heat  of  75  to  100^ 
Fahr.  The  succulent  petals  of  the  liliaceous 
plants,  whose  odour  is  very  fugacious,  cannot 
well  be  dried,  as  their  mucilaginous  substance 
rots  and  grows  black.  Several  sorts  of  flower- 
ing tops,  as  those  of  lesser  centaury,  worm- 
wood, melilot,  water  germander,  dsc,  are  tied 
in  small  parcels,  and  hung  up,  or  else  exposed 
to  the  sun,  wrapped  in  paper  comets,  that  they 
may  not  be  discoloured.  After  some  time,  blue 
flowers,  as  those  of  violets,  bugloss,  or  borage, 
grow  yellow,  and  even  become  .entirely  disco- 
loured, especially  if  they  are  kept  in  glass 
vessels  that  admit  the  light :  if,  however,  they 
are  dipped  for  a  moment  in  boiling  water, 
and  slightly  pressed  before  they  are  put  into 
the  drying  stove,  the  blue  colour  is  rendered 
permanent.  (Gray**  Sup.  to  Pfiarmacop.)  It 
is  probable  that  varieties  in  the  colours 
of  single  flowers  raised  from  seeds  may  be 
generally  obtained  by  sowing  those  which 
already  possess  diflerent  shades  contiguous  to 
others  of  the  same  species ;  or  by  bending  the 
flowers  of  one  colour,  and  shaking  the  anther- 
dust  over  those  of  another.  The  origin  of 
dotU)U  flowers  is  believed  to  result  from  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant,  in  consequence 
of  excessive  nourishment,  moisture,  and 
warmth ;  they  arise  from  the  increase  of  some 
parts  of  the  flower,  and  the  consequent  exclu- 
sion of  others:  thus  the  stamens  are  often 
converted  into  petals.  Botanists  very  pro- 
perly term  such  multiplied  flowers  vegetablt 
monsten,  because  they  possess  no  stamens  or 
pistils,  and  therefore  cannot  produce  seeds. 
There  subsists  (says  Dr.  Darwin)  a  curious 
analogy  between  these  vegetable  monsters  and 
those  of  the  animal  world ;  for  a  duplicature 
of  limbs  frequently  attend  the  latter,  as  chickens 
and  turkeys  with  four  legs  and  four  wings, 
and  calves  wi^h  two  heads,  Ac,  The  science 
of  floriculture,  or  the  culture,  propagation,  and 
general  management  of  plants,  divides  itself 
into  five  sections,  viz.  1.  Stove  plants;  2. 
Greenhouse  plants ;  3.  Hardy  trees  and  shrubs ; 
4.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants;  5.  Annuals  and 
biennials. 

FLUKE  WORM  (DUtoma  hepatictm ,-  Fa$- 
ciola  hepaticot  Linn.).  A  small  flat  entoxoon  or 
worm,  about  an  inch  long,  which  infests  the 
ducts  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  of  different 
animals,  especially  sheep.  In  those  that  have 
died  of  the  rot,  it  is  generally  found  fixed  by 
two  points,  one  at  one  extremity,  and  the  other 
about  Uie  middle  of  the  abdomen  of  the  worm ; 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  the 
common  gourd,  and  thence  is  often  called  the 
gourd^worm.    See  Skssp,  Dissasbs  op. 

FLY  IN  SHEEP.   See  Shsbp,  Dxsbassb  or. 

FLY  IN  TURNIPS  (JUiea  nemorum).  A 
species  of  flearbeetle,  which  in  England  attacks 
the  turnip  crop  in  the  cotyledon,  or  seed  leaf, 
as  soon  as  it  appears :  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  black  jack,  and  sometimes  the  flea«  or 
black  fly.  All  the  species  are  among  the 
smallest  insects;  several  are  scarcely  a  line 
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long :  the  length  of  the  largest  is  hardly  two 
lines,  and  one  in  breadth.  The  greatest  nnm- 
ber  are  shining  green,  with  a  brown  or  yel- 
lowish hae.  Early  in  spring  they  are  seen 
sitting  on  walls  in  great  numbers ;  in  winter 
they  live  under  leaves,  stems  of  plants,  and  in 
chinks  in  walls :  during  summer  they  are  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  various  vegetables, 
particularly  the  cabbage  tribe.  They  also 
attack  different  sorts  of  die  root  genus  Braitiea, 
such  as  the  turnip,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  radish, 
the  common  cress,  and  the  water  cress.  Be- 
sides these  sorts  of  vegetables,  they  also  prey 
upon  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  seedling  clover,  and 
sainfoin,  but  more  especially  the  summer  and 
winter  turnips,  which  are  left  for  seed,  and 
often  entirely  spoil  the  future  harvest  during 
the  flowering  season,  when  the  weather  is 
warm  and  dry.  The  tamip  beetle  belongs  to 
the  order  Golsoptbra,  from  its  wings  with 
which  it  flies  being  folded  beneath  two  homy 
cases.  It  is  included  in  the  family  CaaTso- 
MXLiDJs,  or  golden  beetles,  for  certain  scientific 
reasons,  in  conformity  with  its  structure,  and 
is  one  of  about  100  species  forming  the  genut 
Altica,  sometimes  written  Haltica. 

The  ttriped  turnip  bettU  is  named  in  the  Eng- 
lish catalogues  Altica  ntmomm.  The  former 
word,  derived  from  the  Greek,  alludes  to  the 
leaping  powers  of  the  genus,  and  the  latter 
signifying  that  this  species  inhabits  woods  and 
groves,  which  were  more  especially  its  haunts 
before  turnip  cultivation  became  general.   See 

CuCUMBBB  IirSBCTS. 

The  remedies  recommended  are  numerous, 
among  which,  hoeing  and  rolling  may  harass 
and  kUl  many  of  the  beetles ;  and  as  this  pro- 
cess promotes  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
plants,  it  must  be  attended  with  no  slight  ad- 
vantages. From  the  dislike  the  fly  has  to 
repeated  wet,  frequent  watering  the  turnips 
would  evidently  be  very  beneficial,  particularly 
with  brine  (not  strong  enough  to  injure  the 
plants)  or  liquid  manure,  which  would  stimu- 
late the  growth  most  effectually ;  and  many  of 
the  beetles  would  necessarily  be  forcibly  brush- 
ed off,  and  get  set  fast  in  the  earth,  and  die. 
Sulphuric  solutions  sprinkled  by  machinery 
would  also  have  a  powerful  efieet  Nitrate  of 
soda  has  been  tried  in  a  few  instances  on  crops 
of  Swedish  turnips  with  very  beneficial  results. 
A  net  (called  after  its  inventor  the  Paul  net) 
<lragged  over  the  field  has  been  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  and  a  board  newly  painted  with  white 
paint,  or  tarred,  drawn  over  the  turnips,  will 
catch  multitudes  of  the  beetles ;  for,  on  being 
disturbed,  they  leap  against  it,  and  cannot  re- 
lease themselves. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  plant  appears  to  be 
the  best  security  against  the  ravages  of  the 
insect ;  and  to  insure  this,  plenty  of  seed  should 
be  sown,  all  of  the  same  year's  growth.  Deep 
ploughing  will  be  found  advantageous  when 
the  chrysalides  are  in  the  soil.  Drilling  is  far 
superior  to  broadcast  sowing,  and  in  Scotland 
is  believed  to  keep  away  the  beetles.  Early 
sowing  is  attended  with  disadvantages;  for 
the  same  warmth  and  sunshine  that  make  the 
seed  vegetate  will  also  bring  the  hungry 
swarms  of  beetles  from  their  winter  quarters. 

In  England,  where  the  ravages  of  the  fiea- 
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beetle  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  it  is 
thought  that  the  careful  and  systematic  use  of 
lime  will  obviate,  in  a  great  degree,  the  danger 
which  has  been  experienced  from  this  inseet 
As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground 
they  are  to  be  dusted  with  quicklime,  snd  this 
is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  rain  or  wind  beats 
it  off  and  the  fly  reappears.  Watering  plants 
with  alkaline  solutions,  it  is  said,  will  kill  the 
insects  without  injuring  the  plants.  To  make 
the  solution,  1  lb.  of  hard  soap  may  be  dissolved 
in  IS  gallons  of  soap-suds  left  aAer  washing 
clothes.  This  may  be  sprinkled  twice  a  day 
by  means  of  a  watering  pot  The  solution  of 
whale  oil  soap  as  recommended  for  the  dest^I^ 
tion  of  Aphides  or  plant-lice,  would  doubtless 
answer  an  excellent  purpose  in  destroying  the 
turnip  fly. 

The  turnip  saw-fly  [Athaha  cpinanwi),  is  a 
less  common  depredator,  but  in  England  is  oc- 
casionally found  in  company  with  the  former. 
A  very  minute  account  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Duncan.  {Q^art,  Jowm,  of  Agr.  vol.  viL  p.  5fi6.) 
It  receives  its  name  from  the  use  and  appear- 
ance of  the  instrument  with  which  it  deposits 
its  eggs.  This  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  female,  on  the  under  side,  and 
is  so  constructed  that  it  combines  the  p^ope^ 
ties  of  a  saw  and  auger.  {KoUar  on  Intecit  ittpt 
rioiM  to  Farmertj  Misa  Loudon* 8  Trand, ;  Dm» 
ttr  Beport ;  ilfr.  Cturtit  on  Iwtedt  affecttn^  Ui 
Turnip  Crop ;  Pratt,  Husbandry  ;  Sarria  «  Dt- 
atructive  Insects.) 

FLY  IN  WHEAT    (T^mh  tritici,  Kirt^; 
Cecidomyia  triiici,  Latr.).   See  PI.  2,  t.    In  Eof- 
land  when  the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  it  is  $0Ic^ 
times  attacked  by  this  small  beautifnl  flf,  in± 
an  orange-coloured   body  and  white  vings, 
which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  middle  of  the  blos- 
som, by  means  of  a  long  retractile  oviposittr. 
When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  larva?,  vhich 
are  very  small,  from  10  to  14  being  sometimes 
found  in  one  grain,  prevent  the  fructificatioa 
of  the  grains,  probably  by  eating  the  pollen, 
and  thus  frequently  destroy  some  part  of  the 
harvest     Mr.  Shirreff  (Qicarf.  Joum,  of  Jr. 
vol.  iii.  p.  501)  says  the  fly  generally  appear? 
when  the  wheat  plant  comes  into  ear.  In  1959 
and  1830,  flies  were  first  seen  by  him  on  the 
21s&of  June,  and,  in  1831,  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month.   The  larvae,  after  a  period,  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  burrow  in  the  earth,  where 
they  remain  till  the  following  summer.    Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gorrie   (JIfaif.  Nat.  BMn  Sept., 
1829,  p.  324),  all  the  larva  have  quitted  the 
ears  of  wheat  and  descended  to  the  earth  by 
the  1st  of  August;  going  into  the  ground  to 
about  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  where  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  pass  the  winter  in  the  pnpa  state. 

The  extraordinary  smallness  of  this  ii\sect. 
both  in  its  larva  and  perfect  state,  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  destruction  of  the  whe« 
takes  place  when  it  is  in  blossom,  and  that  n(« 
all  the  ears  on  one  and  the  same  field  are  ^^ 
tacked,  allows  of  but  little  diat  can  be  effects 
by  human  aid  against  this  enemy  of  grain.  Tb- 
safest  and  almost  only  certain  means  of  dis 
nishing  such  an  evil  for  the  succeeding  y^ 
consists  in  not  sowing  wheat  again  on  the  s?.f 
field,  nor  in  its  neighbourhood ;  for,  in  all  j* 
bability,  the  pupsa  lie  in  the  earth,  andtJl 
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only  become  flies  next  year  at  the  season  when 
(he  corn  is  in  blossom.  Fortunately,  nature 
has  in  this  case  provided  another  still  smaller 
parasitic  insect,  allied  to  the  family  of  Ichnen- 
moDs,  to  keep  the  midge  also  within  its  pro- 
per bounds.  Mr.  Kirby,  who  first  made  ns  ac- 
qoainred  with  the  natural  history  of  this  insect, 
calls  the  parasite  Idmeumen  Tipmla.  It  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genas  Platyg<uUr  of  Latreille,  be- 
ioo^ioir  U)  the  family  Proaotrupida. 

Mr.  Gorrie  states  that,  from  the  experiments 
vhich  he  made  in  the  season  1831,  the  variety 
of  wheat  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Cone 
vheat  {TriHeim  turgidum,  PI.  3,  d)y  is  not  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  the  fiy.  (Quart.  Jowm,  ofjgr, 
roL  Hi.  p.  639.)  Mr.  Shirreflf  (Ibid,  p.  d06),  also 
considers  the  Polish  wheat  (T.  Poiomeum,  PI.  2, 
t)j  to  be  in  a  measure  secure  from  its  attacks. 

The  ravages  committed  by  the  wheat-fly  in 
Seotlaod  are  sometimes  very  extensive.    It  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Shirreff,  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  East  Lothian,  during  the  years  1827, 1828, 
1829,  and  1830,  the  fly  injured  the  wheat  crop 
to  the  amount  of  30  per  cent    Should  the  fly 
abound  in  this  proportion  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  successive  years,  the  loss  to  the  com- 
monity  would  be  incalculable.     Mr.  Gorrie 
seems  to  think  that  the  wheat-fly  maggot  might 
be  so  buried  as  not  to  be  able  to  work  their 
way  up  through  the  superincumbent  soil ;  if, 
io  ploughing  in  the  wheat  stubble,  a  scarifier 
or  skimmer  were  fixed  upon  the  beam  before 
the  coulter,  so  constructed  as  to  lay  about  an 
inch  of  the  surface  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
There  is  ttother  kind  of  fly  or  midge  {Tipula 
(freabt,  Safcr),  which  is  particularly  injurious 
to  spelt  (a  kind  of  dwarf  wheat)  and  barley. 
(Mar  on  Itmets  tnfuriout  to  JgricuUtare.   Quart, 
Jwrn.  ofAgr.  vol.  ii.  p.  3;   Weiiwood  on  Wheat 
flm,  in  Card.  Mag.  vol.  xiii.  p.  289.) 

An  insect  resembling  the  European  wheat- 
^T  '0  its  habits,  and  known,  in  its  maggot 
form,  by  the  name  of  "  the  grain-worm,"  has 
been  observed  for  several  years  in  the  north- 
^n  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada.  (See  PI.  2,  t,  where  the  maggot 
es^  fiy  art  represented  OM  highly  magnified.)  "  It 
»em.s"  says  Dr.  Harris,  ••  to  have  been  mis- 
•aken  by  some  for  the  grain-weevil,  the  Angou- 
nois  grain-moth,  and  the  Hessian  fly,  and  its 
Ai'tory  has  been  so  confounded  with  that  of 
aoiher  insect,  als»o  called  the  grain-worm  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  either 
of  them  alone.  The  wheat-fly  is  said  to  have 
|*eQ  first  seen  in  America  about  the  year  1828, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  and  on  the 
b*>rters  of  Lower  Canada.  From  these  places 
ib  ravages  have  gradually  extended  in  various 
<J/rfc(ions  from  year  to  year.  A  considerable 
part  of  Upper  Canada,  of  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  and  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
iiMfed  by  it;  and,  in  1884,  it  appeared  in 
^ine,  which  it  has  traversed,  in  an  easterly 
•oor«e,  at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  miles  a  year, 
"he  country  over  which  it  has  spread  has  con- 
inued  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  its  alarming 
<*predations,  the  loss  by  which  has  been  found 
•  vary  from  about  one-tenth  part  to  nearly  the 
hole  of  the  annual  crop  of  wheat;  nor  has 
e  in&ect  entirely  disappeared  in  any  place 


till  it  has  been  starved  out  by  a  change  of  agri- 
culture, or  by  the  substitution  of  late-sown 
spring  wheat  for  the  other  varieties  of  grain. 
Many  communications  on  this  destructive  in- 
sect have  appeared  in  the  Genetee  Fanner  and 
in  the  CuUioatort  some  of  them  written  by  the 
late  Judge  Buel,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the 
editors  of  the  Yankee  Farmer,  rewards  were 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  means  to  pre- 
vent its  ravages.  Premiums  have  also  been 
proposed  for  the  same  end  by  the  Kennebec 
County  Agricultural  Society,  in  Maine,  which 
were  followed  by  the  publication  in  the  Maine 
Farmer  of  three  "Essays  on  the  Grain- Worm," 
presented  to  that  Society.  These  essays  were 
reprinted  in  the  i7th  volume  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer y  wherein,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
volumes  of  the  same  work,  several  other  arti- 
cles on  this  insect  may  be  found. 

"The  American  wheat-insect,  in  its  winged 
form,  has  not  yet  fallen  under  my  notice.  It  is 
stated  by  Judge  Buel,  Mrs.  Oage,  and  others, 
to  agree  exactly  with  the  description  of  the 
European  wheat-fly  (Cecidomyia  trUici\  being 
a  very  small,  orange-coloured  gnat,  with  long, 
slender  legs,  and  two  transparent  wings,  which 
reflect  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  Immense 
swarms  of  these  orange-coloured  gnats  infest 
fields  of  grain  towards  the  last  of  June.  While 
the  sun  shines  they  conceal  themselves  among 
the  leaves  and  weeds  near  the  ground.  Thev 
take  wing  during  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light, and  also  in  cloudy  weather,  when  they 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  opening  flowers  of  the 
grain.  New  swarms  continue  to  come  forth 
in  succession,  till  the  end  of  July ;  but  Mr. 
Buel  says  that  the  principal  deposit  of  eggs  is 
made  in  the  first  half  of  July,  when  late  sown 
winter-wheat  and  early  sown  spring- wheat  are 
in  the  blossom  or  milk.  The  flies  are  not  con- 
fined to  wheat  alone,  but  deposit  in  barley,  rye, 
and  oats,  when  these  plants  are  in  flower  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
about  eight  days  after  they  are  laid,  when  the 
little  yellow  maggots  or  grain-worms  may  be 
found  within  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  grain. 
Being  hatched  at  various  times  during  a  period 
of  four  or  five  weeks,  they  do  not  all  arrive  at 
maturity  together.  Mrs.  Gage  informs  me  that 
they  appear  to  come  to  their  growth  in  12  or 
14  days.  Specimens  of  these  maggots  which 
she  has  sent  to  me  were  found  to  agree,  in 
every  respect,  with  the  descriptions  and  figures 
of  those  of  the  European  wheat-fly.  They  do 
not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
are  not  provided  with  feet.  From  2  to  15  or 
30  have  been  found  within  the  husk  of  a  single 
grain,  and  sometimes  in  every  husk  in  the  ear. 
After  a  shower  of  rain  they  have  been  seen  in 
such  countless  numbers  on  the  beards  of  the 
wheat,  as  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  the  whole 
field.  These  insects  prey  on  the  grain  in  the 
milky  state,  and  their  ravages  cease  when  the 
grain  becomes  hard.  They  do  not  burrow 
within  the  kernels,  but  live  on  the  pollen  and 
on  the  soft  matter  of  the  grain,  which  they  pro* 
bably  extract  from  the  base  of  the  germs.  It 
appears,  from  various  statements,  that  very 
early  and  very  late  wheat  escape  with  compa- 
ratively little  injury;  the  amount  of  which,  in 
other  cases,  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
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erain  at  the  time  when  the  maggots  are  hatched. 
When  the  maggots  begin  their  depredations 
soon  after  the  blossoming  of  the  grain,  they  do 
the  greatest  injury,  for  the  kernels  never  fill 
out  at  all.  Pinched  or  partly  filled  kernels  are 
the  consequence  of  their  attacks  when  the 
grain  is  more  advanced.  The  hulls  of  the  im- 
poverished kernels  will  always  be  found  split 
open  on  the  convex  side,  so  as  to  expose  the 
embryo.  This  is  caused  by  the  drying  and 
shrinking  of  the  hull,  aAer  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents thereof  has  been  sucked  out  by  the  mag- 
gots. Towards  the  end  of  July  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August  the  full-grown  maggots  leave 
off  eating,  ana  become  sluggish  and  torpid,  pre- 
paratory to  moulting  their  skins.  This  process, 
which  has  been  alluded  to  by  Judge  Buel  and 
some  other  writers,  has  been  carefully  observed 
by  Mrs.  Gage,  who  has  sent  to  me  the  maggots 
before  and  aller  moulting,  together  with  some 
of  their  cast  skins.  Wiihin  two  or  three  days 
aller  moulting,  the  maggots  either  drop  of  their 
own  accord,  or  are  shaken  out  of  the  ears  by 
the  wind,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  They  do  not 
let  themselves  down  by  threads,  for  they  are 
not  able  to  spin.  Nearly  all  of  them  disappear 
before  the  middle  of  August,  and  they  are  very 
rarely  found  in  the  grain  at  the  time  of  harvest. 
**  Several  cases  of  the  efficacy  of  fumigation 
in  preventing  the  depredations  of  these  insects 
are  recorded  in  our  agricultural  papers.  For 
this  purpose  brimstone  has  been  used,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  to  every  bushel  of 
seed  sown.  Strips  of  woollen  cloth,  dipped  in 
melted  brimstone,  ajid  fastened  to  sticks  in 
different  parts  of  the  field,  and  particularly  on 
the  windward  side,  are  set  on  fire,  for  several 
evenings  in  succession,  at  the  time  when  the 
grain  is  in  blossom;  the  smoke  and  fumes  thus 
penetrate  the  standing  grain,  and  prove  very 
ofl*ensive  or  destructive  to  the  flies,  which  are 
laying  their  eggs.  A  thick  smoke  from  heaps 
of  burning  weeds,  sprinkled  with  brimstone, 
around  the  sides  of  the  field,  has  also  been  re- 
commended. Lime  or  ashes,  strown  over  the 
grain  when  in  blossom,  has,  in  some  cases,  ap- 
peared to  protect  the  crop;  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Colman,  the  Commissioner  for  the  Agricultu- 
ral Survey  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  this 
preventive,  if  not  infallible,  may  be  relied  on 
with  strong  confidence.  For  every  acre  of 
grain,  from  one  peck  to  a  bushel  of  newly 
slaked  lime  or  of  good  wood  ashes  will  be  re- 
quired; and  this  should  be  scattered  over  the 
plants  when  they  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 
Two  or  three  applications  of  it  have  some- 
times been  found  necessary.  Whether  it  be 
possible  to  destroy  the  maggots  after  they  have 
left  the  grain,  and  have  betaken  themselves  to 
their  winter  quarters,  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  remains  to  be  proved.  Some 
persons  have  advised  burning  the  stubble,  and 
ploughing  up  the  ground,  soon  afler  the  grain 
is  harvested,  in  order  to  kill  the  maggots,  or  to 
bury  them  so  deeply  that  they  could  not  make 
their  escape  after  they  were  transformed  to 
flies.  Perhaps  thoroughly  liming  the  soil  be- 
fore it  is  ploughed  may  contribute  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  insects.  It  is  stated  that  our 
crops  may  be  saved  from  injury  by  sowing 
early  in  the  autumn  or  late  in  the  spring.  By 
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the  first,  it  is  supposed  that  the  grain  vill  be- 
come hard  before  many  of  the  flies  make  their 
appearance ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  plants  do 
not  come  into  blossom  until  the  flies  hare  dis- 
appeared.  In  those  parts  of  New  England 
where  these  insects  have  done  the  greatest  in- 
jury, the  cultivation  of  fall-sown  or  winter 
grain  has  been  given  up ;  and  this,  for  some 
years  to  come,  will  be  found  the  safest  coarse. 
The  proper  Ume  for  sowing  in  the  spring  will 
vary  with  the  latitude  and  elevation  of  the 
place,  and  the  forwardness  of  the  season. 
From  numerous  observations  made  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  it  appears  that  grain  sown 
after  the  I5th  or  20th  of  May  generally  escapes 
the  ravages  of  these  destructive  insects.  Laie 
sowing  has  almost  entirely  banished  the  wheai- 
flies  from  those  parts  of  Vermont  where  tbey 
first  appeared ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  these  depredators  will  be  completel; 
starved  out  and  exterminated,  when  the  meaDs 
above  recommended  have  been  generally  adopt- 
ed and  persevered  in  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

**  Mrs.  Gage  has  discovered  another  peinir 
cious  insect  in  the  ears  of  growing  wheal  1: 
seems  to  agree  with  the  accounts  of  the  Tkn^ 
cerealium,  which  sometimes  infests  wheat  ii 
Europe  to  a  great  extent.  This  insect  beloop 
to  the  order  Hemiptera*  In  its  larva  slate  £ 
is  smaller  than  the  wheat  maggot,  is  onDT* 
coloured,  and  is  provided  with  six  legs,  tn 
antennae,  and  a  short  beak,  and  is  very  nioblf 
in  its  motions.  It  is  supposed  to  suck  ontthe 
juices  of  the  seed,  thus  causing^e  lattfrts 
shrink,  and  become  what  the  EnfPsh  fanaen 
call  pungled.  This  little  pest  may  probabW 
be  destroyed  by  giving  the  grain  a  thorocsh 
coating  of  slaked  lime. 

•*  Our  agricultural  papers  contain  some  *^ 
counts  of  an  insect  or  insects  much  larger  rbu 
the  maggots  of  the  wheat-fly,  growing  to  the 
length  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  or  more,an4 
devouring  the  grain  in  the  ear,  and  ailer  it  is 
harvested.   The  insects  to  which  I  allade  bare 
received    the   names  of  wheat-worms,  gny 
worms,  and   brown  weevils;  and,  alihonsh 
these  difierent  names  may  possibly  refer  to 
two  or  more  distinct  species,  I  am  inclined  lo 
think  that  all  of  them  are  intended  for  only  one 
kind  of  insect    Sometimes  this  has  also  been 
called  the  grain-worm;  whereby  it  becomes 
somewhat  dilfficult  to  separate  the  accounts  of 
its  history  and  depredations  from  those  of  the 
Ceddomyia,  or  wheat-insect,  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  It  may,  however,  vciy  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  wheat-worm  of  the  western 
part  of  New  York  and  of  the  northern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  is    entirely  distinct   from  the 
maggots  of  our  wheat-fly,  and  that  it  doe!:  not 
belong  to  the  same  order  of  insects.    Fron 
the  description  of  it,  published  in   the  siiif 
volume  of  the  CuUioaior,  by  Mr.  Willis  Gaylor: 
this  depredator  appears  to  be  a  caterpillar,  s 
span-worm,  being  provided  with  twelve  fe* 
six  of  which  are  situated  near  each  exlremir 
of  its  body.    Like  other  span-worms,  or  (^ 
,  meters,  it  has  the  power  of  spinning  and  ?^ 
I  pending  itself  by  a  thread.     Mr.  Gay  lord  f^ 
that  it  is  of  a  yeIlowish-bro»n  or  butter*- 
t  colour ;  that  it  not  only  feeds  on  the  kerneia 
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Ae  milky  state,  but  also  devours  the  germi« 
nating  eod  of  the  ripened  grain,  without,  how- 
erer.boryiDg  itself  within  the  hull;  and  that 
itis  foand  in  great  numbers,  in  the  chaf|  when 
the  grain  is  thrashed.   He  says,  moreover,  that 
it  has  been  known  for  years  in  the  western 
jnrt  of  New  York ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  new  appearance  of  this  insect,  as  its  in- 
crease, vhich  has  caused  the  present  alarm 
respectiog  it.    The  transformations  and  the 
appearance  of  this  insect  in  its  perfected  state 
hare  not  yet  been  described.    Mr.  Nathaniel 
8i]J,  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  has  given  a 
somewhat  different    description  of  it.      On 
thrashing  his  winter-wheat,  immediately  after 
harrest,  he  found  among  the  screenings  a  vast 
armj  of  this  new  enemy.    He  says  that  it  was 
a  caterpillar,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
Jeogth,  when  fully  grown,  and  apparently  of  a 
straw-colour ;  but,  when  seen  through  a  mag- 
nifier, was  found  to  be  striped  lengthwise  with 
oraoge  and  cream  colour.    Its  head  was  dark 
brown.    It  was  provided  with  legs,  could  sus- 
pend itself  by  a  thread,  and  resembled  a  cater- 
pillar in  all  its  motions.  ^This  insect  ought  not 
to  be  confounded   with   the    smaller  worms 
found  by  Mr.  Sill  in  the  upper  joints  of  the 
stems  of  the  wheat,  and  within  the  kernels, 
nniil  their  identity  has  been  proved  by  further 
observations.   It  appears  highly  probable  that 
Mr.  Gay/ord's  and  Mr.  Silfs  wheat-caterpillars 
are  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in 
their  coloor.  Insects,  of  the  same  size  as  these 
caterpillars,  and  of  a  brownish  colour,  have 
been  foond  in  various  parts  of  Maine,  where 
they  have  done   much  injury  to   the  grain. 
Unlike  the  maggots   of   the   wheatF-fly,  with 
which  they  have  been  confounded,  they  remain 
depredating  upon  the  ears  of  the  grain  until 
after  the  time  of  harvest    Immense  numbers 
of  them  have  been  seen    upon    barn-floors, 
where  the  grain  has  been  thrashed,  but  they 
soon  crawl  away,  and  conceal  themselves  in 
crevices,  where  they  probably  undergo  their 
transformations.       These   wheat -worms,   or 
vheatrcaterpillars,  as  they  ought  to  be  called, 
^  the  foregoing  accounts  really  refer  to  the 
same  kind  of  insect,  are  supposed  by  some 
persons  to  be  identical  with  the  clover-worms, 
vhich  have  been  found  in  clover,  in  various 
?^F\5  of  the  country,  and  have  often  been  seen 
spinning  down  from  lofts  and  mows  where 
clover  has  been  stowed  away." 

TuEs  Dbstkuctivx  to  Baklbt.  Several 
communieatioDs  respecting  a  disease  of  bar- 
J«y-straw,  prodaced  by  the  punctures  of  in- 
'<cis,  were  published  in  Fts9tnden*»  New 
^*fi(uii  Farmery  in  1829  and  1830  (vol.  8th). 
In  one  of  these,  from  the  Hon.  J.  Merrill, 
<^  A'ewburyport,  it  is  stated  that  the  barley 
in  that  vicinity  yields  not  much  more  than 
he  seed  sown.  Most  of  the  stalks  were  found 
^  hive  a  number  of  small  worms  within 
^em.  near  to  the  second  joint,  and  hall  become 
ardened  in  the  part  attacked.  During  several 
ars  previous  to  this  date  the  crops  of  barley 
I  various  parts  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  coun- 
es,bad  been  more  or  less  injured  in  the  same 
ay,  Mi  as  in  some  places  to  induce  farmers  to 
>andon  the  culture.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
sects  h^  been  imported  from  Bremen,  or 


some  other  port  in  the  north  of  Earope.  The 
maggots  were  found  to  be  transformed  into 
small  flies,  which  were  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  Hessian  flies.  In  the  summer  of 
1831,  myriads  of  these  flies  were  found  alive 
in  straw  beds  in  Gloucester,  the  straw  having 
been  taken  from  the  fields  the  year  before. 
Complaints  were  made  that  the  insects  in  these 
straw  beds  stung  those  that  slept  upon  them. 
But  Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  the  stings  must 
have  come,  not  from  the  grain-fly  itself,  but 
from  parasites,  vast  numbers  of  which,  closely 
resembling  the  Ewrytoma  DeUructory  have  been 
found  to  come  out  of  the  diseased  straw. 

When  the  barley  is  about  8  or  10  inches 
high,  the  effects  of  the  disease  in  it  begin  to  be 
visible  by  a  sudden  check  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  the  yellow  colour  of  their  lower 
leaves.  If  the  butts  of  the  straw  are  now  ex- 
amined, they  will  be  found  to  be  irregularly 
swollen,  and  discoloured,  between  the  second 
and  third  joints,  and,  instead  of  being  hollow, 
are  rendered  solid,  hard,  and  brittle,  so  that  the 
stem  above  the  diseased  part  is  impoverished, 
and  seldom  produces  any  grAin.  Suckers, 
however,  shoot  out  below,  and  afterwards  yield 
a  partial  crop,  seldom  exceeding  one-half  the 
usual  quantity  of  grain.  *'  It  is  evident,"  says 
Mr.  Gonrgas,  "  that  the  soundness  of  the  grain, 
raised  in  a  blighted  field,  is  not  affected  thereby 
in  the  slightest  degree;  the  seed  (eggs)  to  per- 
petuate the  disease  from  year  to  year  is  lodged 
in  the  straw,  which,  when  hatched,  are  the 
worms"  before  mentioned.  Dr.  Andrew  Ni- 
chols, of  Danvers  states,  that  these  worms  are 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  straw  colour ;  and  that  in  the  month 
of  November,  they  appeared  to  have  passed  to 
the  chrysalis  state.  They  live  through  the 
winter  unchanged  in  the  straw,  many  of  them 
in  the  stubble  in  the  field,  while  others  are  car- 
ried away  when  the  grain  is  harvested.  When 
the  barley  is  thrashed,  numerous  small  pieces 
of  diseased  straw,  too  hard  to  be  broken  by  the 
flail,  will  be  found  among  the  grain.  Some  of 
these  may  be  separated  by  the  winnowing  ma- 
chine, but  many  others  are  too  large  and  heavy 
to  be  winnowed  out,  and  remain  with  the  grain, 
from  which  they  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
slow  process  of  picking  them  out  by  band. 

Dr.  Harris,  who  examined  portions  of  the 
diseased  barley-straw,  states  that  he  found  each 
piece  to  contain  several  small,  whitish  mag- 
gots, each  maggot  imbedded  in  the  thickened 
and  solid  substance  of  the  stem,  a  little  longi- 
tudinal hollow,  of  the  shape  of  its  own  body ; 
and  its  presence  was  known  by  an  oblong 
swelling  upon  the  surface.  In  some  pieces  of 
straw  the  swellings  were  so  numerous  as 
greatly  to  disfigure  the  stem,  the  circulation  in 
which  must  have  been  very  much  checked  if 
not  destroyed.  Early  in  the  following  spring, 
these  maggots  entered  the  pupae  or  chrysalis 
state,  and  on  the  16th  of  June  the  perfected 
insects  began  to  make  their  escape  through 
minute  perforations  in  the  straw,  which  they 
gnawed  for  this  purpose.  Seven  of  these  little 
holes  were  counted  in  a  piece  of  straw  only 
half  an  inch  in  length.  The  insects  continued 
to  release  themselves  from  their  confinement 
till  the  6th  of  July,  after  which  no  more  were 
2T  498 
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Much  to  his  surprise  they  proved  to  he 
minute,  four-winged  ichneumon-flies,  which 
are  parasiticati  or  prey,  in  the  larva  state,  on 
the  bodies  of  other  insects.  He  had  hoped  to 
have  obtained  the  true  culprits,  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  supposing  that  the  latter  were  al- 
lied to  the  Hessian  fly ;  but  these  little  insects, 
while  in  the  larva  state,  had  destroyed  them 
all,  and,  having  finished  their  appointed  task, 
and  undergone  their  transformations,  now 
made  their  escape  from  the  straw  in  the 
winged  form.  The  scientific  name,  given  to 
this  newly  discovered  parasite,  was  Eurytoma 
Hordei,  so  called  from  Hordtumf  the  Latin 
name  for  barley.  It  is  very  much  like  the 
parasite  (Eurytoma  de$truetor)  of  the  Hessian 
fly,  described  by  Mr.  Say,  but  is  rather  larger, 
of  a  jet  black  colour,  except  the  legs,  which 
are  blackish,  with  pale  yellow  joints.  The  head 
and  thorax  are  somewhat  rough,  and  slightly 
hairy ;  the  hind-body  is  smooth  and  polished. 
The  female  is  thirteen-hundredths  of  an  inch 
long;  the  male  is  rather  smaller.  It  oAen 
moves  by  little  leaps,  but  the  hindmost  thighs 
are  not  thickened.  This  minute  insect  is  to 
he  reckoned  among  our  friends,  being  ap- 
pointed, by  an  all-wise  and  provident  Creator, 
to  check  the  increase  of  the  destructive  fly 
that  attacks  our  barley.  Though  disappointed 
in  my  attempts  to  obtain  the  latter,  in  its  per- 
fected state,  I  hail  with  pleasure  the  appear- 
ance of  its  mortal  enemy.  **  Although,"  says 
Dr.  Harris,  "the  barley-fly  has  not  yet  been 
seen,  by  me,  there  does  not  exist  the  smallest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  a  two-winged  gnat, 
like  the  Hessian  fly  and  wheat-fly.  Any  one, 
who  will  compare  the  history  of  the  latter  two 
with  what  is  known  of  the  barley  insect,  will 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Both  the  Hes- 
sian fly  and  the  barley  insect  attack  the  culms 
or  straw  of  grain,  which  they  injure  to  a  great 
extent;  and  both  have  a  similar  four-winged 
parasite  appropriated  to  them.  It  is  probable 
that  the  barley-fly  is  a  species  of  Cecidomyia, 
distinct  from  the  Hessian  and  the  wheat-flies." 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  maggots 
of  the  barley-fly  remain  in  the  straw  during 
the  winter,  and  that  they  take  the  winged  form 
in  the  spring,  in  season  to  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  young  barley.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
prevent  them  from  completing  their  transform- 
ations. This  may  be  done  by  burning  the 
stubble,  which  contains  many  of  the  insects, 
in  the  autumn ;  by  destroying  in  the  same  way, 
all  the  straw  and  refase  which  is  unfit  for  fod- 
der; and  by  keeping  the  grain  in  close  vessels 
over  one  year,  whereby  &e  insects,  which  are 
disclosed  from  the  small  heavy  pieces  of  straw 
remaining  un  winnowed  from  the  grain,  will 
perish  without  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

FLY,  HESSIAN.  One  of  the  most  formidap 
ble  enemies  of  the  wheal  crop  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  far-famed  Henian  /y,  a  small 
gnat  or  midge,  which  naturalists  have  placed  in 
Uie  family  of  gall-gnats  (Ceddomyiaday  The 
insects  of  this  family  are  very  numerous,  and 
most  of  them  in  the  maggot  state  live  in  galls, 
or  unnatural  enlargements  of  the  stems,  leaves, 
and  buds  of  plants,  caused  by  the  punctures 
of  the  winged  insects  in  laying  their  eggs. 
The  following  accotmt  of  the  Hessian  fly,  the 
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dread  of  farmers  wherever  wheat  is  eoltiTated 
in  North  America,  is  chiefly  taken  from  Har- 
ris's Rqforl  OH  Dettructive  Immcts,  and  He^ 
rick's  valuable  paper  upon  this  insect,  pub- 
lished in  SUtisium*8  Jinurican  Journal  of  Soma, 
voL  42,  The  brief  history  of  the  habits  and 
transformations  of  the  Hessian  fly  vill  be 
found  to  agree  essentially  with  the  excellent 
observations  on  this  insect,  written  in  1797, 
by  Dr.  Isaac  Chapman,  and  published  in  the 
Memoirg  of  Ihe  Phdadti^kuL  Sonety  for  Pnmolmf 
jigricukwe, 

**Tbe  head  and  thorax  of  this  fly  are  black. 
The  hind-body  is  tawny,  and  covered  with  line 
gra3rish  hairs.    The  wings  are  blackish,  but 
are  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  base, 
where  also  they  are  very  narrow :  they  are 
fringed  with  short  hairs,  and  are  rounded  at 
the    end.     The  body  measures   about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  vings 
expand  one-quarter   of    an    inch,  or  more. 
Two  broods  or  generations  are  bronght  to 
maturity  in  the  course  of  a  jrear,  and  the  fhes 
appear  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  hot  rather 
earlier  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  than 
in  New  England.     The  transformations  of 
some  in  each  brood  appear  to  be  retarded  be- 
yond the  usual  time,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case 
with  many  other  insects;  so  that  the  life  of 
these  individuals,  from  the  egg  to  the  winged 
state,  extends  to  a  year  or  more  in  leogtit, 
whereby  the  continuation  of  the  species  ia 
after  years  is  made  more  sure.    It  has  fre^ 
qaently  been  asserted  that  the  flies  lay  tbdr 
eggs  on  the  grain  in  the  ear ;  but  whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  young  plants,  and  long  before  the 
grain  is  ripe ;  for  many  persons  have  witnessed 
and  testified  to  this  fact    In  the  New  England 
States,  winter  i^eat,  as  it  is  called,  is  nsnalhr 
sown  about  the  1st  of  September.    Tovan^ 
the  end  of  this  month,  and  in  October,  whea 
the  grain  has  sprouted,  and  begins  to  sbov  a 
leaf  or  two,  the  flies  appear  in  the  fields,  and. 
having  paired,  begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  in  which 
business  they  are  occupied  for  several  weeks. 
The  following  interesting  accountof  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  done,  was  written  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Tilghman,  of  Queen  Ann  county,  Mary- 
land, and  was  published  m  the  eighth  volane 
of  the  Cultivator,  in  May,  1841.    <  By  the  se- 
cond week  of  October,  the  first  sown  wheat 
being  well  up,  and  having  generally  put  fiwth 
its  second  and  third  blades,  I  resorted  to  my 
field  in  a  fine  warm  forenoon,  to  endeavoar  u> 
satisfy  myself,  by  ocular  demonstration,  whe- 
ther the  fiy  did  deposit  the  egg  on  the  blades  of 
the  growing  plant     Selecting  a  favourable 
spot  to  make  my  observation,  I  placed  myself 
in  a  reclining  position  in  a  furrow,  and  had 
been  on  the  watch  but  a  minute  or  two,  be^ 
fore  I  discovered  a  number  of  small  blaclr 
flies  alighting  and  sitting  on  the  wheat  plants 
around  me,  and  presently  one  settled  on  the 
ridged  surface  of  a  blade  of  a  plant  completeh- 
within  my  reach  and  distinct  observation.   Sfc' 
immediately  began  depositing  her  eggs  in  tfe 
longitudinal  cavity  between  Uie  little  ridges  *' 
the  blade.    I  could  distinctly  see  the  eggs  ej fet- 
ed from  a  kind  of  tube  or  sting.    AAer  a^ 
had  deposited  eight  or  ten  eggs,  I  easily  eat^at 
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ber  apoD  the  blade,  and  wrapped  her  up  in  a 
piece  of  paper.    I  then  proceeded  to  take  up 
the  plant  with  as  much  as  I  conveniently  could 
of  (he  circumjacent  earth,  and  wrapped  it  all 
securely  in  a  piece  of  paper.     After  that  I 
cootinued  my  observations  on  the  flies,  caught 
sereral  similarly  occupied,  and  could  see  the 
^s  QDiformly  placed  in  the  longitudinal  cavi- 
ties of  the  blades  of  the  wheat ;  their  appear- 
ance being  that  of  minute  reddish  specks.    My 
own  mind  being  thus  completely  and  fully 
satisfied  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  egg  was 
deposited,  I  proceeded  directly  to  my  dwelling, 
and  put  the  plant  with  the  eggs  upon  it  in  a 
large  glass  tumbler,  adding  a  little  water  to  the 
eaitb,  and  secured  the  vessel  by  covering  it 
vith  paper,  so  that  no  insect  could  get  access 
to  the  interior.     The  paper  was  sufficiently 
perforated  with  pin-holes  for  the  admission  of 
air.    The  tumbler  with  its  contents  was  daily 
watched  by  myself  to  discover  the  hatching  of 
the  egi^s.    About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
day  from  the  deposit  of  the  eggs,  I  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  discover  a  very  small  maggot  or 
worm,  of  a  reddish  cast,  making  its  way  with 
considerable  activity  down  the  blade,  and  saw 
it  till  it  disappeared  between  the  blade  and 
stem  of  the  plant.    This  I  have  no  doubt,  was 
the  prodace  of  one  of  the  eggs,  and  would,  I 
presume,  have  hatched  much  sooner,  had  the 
plant  remained  in  the  field.    It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  carried  on  the  experiment,  by  en- 
deavouring to  hatch  out  the  insect  from  the 
flax-seed  state  into  the  perfect  fly  again ;  but 
being  called  from  home,  the  plant  was  suffered 
to  perish.  The  fly  that  I  caught  on  the  blade  of 
the  wheat,  as  above  stated,  I  enclosed  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  John  8.  Skinner,  the  editor  of  the  Jmeri- 
ran  Farmer,  of  Baltimore,  who  pronounced  it 
to  be  a  genuine  Hessian  fly,  and  identical  in 
appearance  with  others  recently  received  from 
Virginia.' 

"Dr.  Chapman  agrees  with  the  writer,  in 
saying  that  the  Hessian  fly  lays  her  eggs  in 
the  small  creases  of  the  young  leaves  of  the 
wheat.    Mr.  Havens,  in  an  article  on  this  in- 
sect, which  will  again  be  referred  to,  states, 
that  the  fly  lays  her  eggs  on  the  leaves.    In  the 
fortieth  number  of  The  Conmcticui  Farmer't 
Gaz<ff«,  Mr.  Herrick  says, '  I  have  repeatedly, 
both  in  autumn  and  spring,  seen  the  Hessian 
flj  in  the  act  of  depositing  eggs  on  wheat,  and 
have  always  found  that  she  selects  for  this  pur- 
pose the  leaves  of  the  young  plant    The  eg^ 
^  laid  in  various  numbers  on  the  upper  sur- 
^ce  of  the  strap-shaped  portion  (or  blade)  of 
Ae  leaf.*    His  remarks  in  Professor  Silliman's 
Journal  are  to  the  same  efiect.    Other  authori- 
ties on  this  point  might  be  mentioned ;  but  the 
£>regDJog   are    sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  Hessian  fly  lays  her 
^?Ss  on  the  leaves  of  wheat  soon  after  the 
pkats  are  up.     *  The  number  on  a  single  leaf,' 
^ys  Mr.  Herrick,  *  is  often  twenty  or  thirty, 
and  sometinies  much  greater.    In  these  cases 
many  of  the  larvae  must  perish.    The  egg  is 
about  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  long,  and  four-thou- 
sandth of  an   inch  in  diameter,  oylindricai, 
traosloceat,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour.'    Mr. 
Tilghman  v  as  correct  in  supposing  that  the 
%gs  would  batch  in  leas  than  fifteen  days, 
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under  favourable  circumstances ;  for,  if  the 
weather  be  warm,  tbey  commonly  hatch  in  four 
days  after  they  are  laid.  The  maggots,  when 
they  first  come  out  of  the  shells,  are  of  a  pale 
red  colour.  Forthwith  they  crawl  down  the 
leaf,  and  work  their  way  between  it  and  the 
main  stalk,  passing  downwards  till  they  come 
to  a  joint,  just  above  which  they  remain,  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the 
head  towards  the  root  of  the  plant.  Having 
thus  fixed  themselves  upon  the  stalk,  they  be^ 
come  stationary,  and  never  move  from  the 
place  till  their  transformations  are  completed* 
They  do  not  eat  the  stalk,  neither  do  they  pene- 
trate within  it,  as  some  persons  have  supposed, 
but  they  lie  lengthwise  upon  its  surface, 
covered  by  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  nourished  wholly  by  the  sap,  which  they 
appear  to  take  by  suction.  They  soon  lose 
their  reddish  colour,  turn  pale,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  clouded  with  whitish  spots ;  and 
through  their  transparent  skins  a  greenish 
stripe  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  .their 
bodies.  As  they  increase  in  size,  and  grow 
plump  and  firm,  they  become  imbedded  in  the 
side  of  the  stem,  by  the  pressure  of  their  bodies 
upon  the  growing  plant.  One  maggot  thus 
placed  seldom  destroys  a  plant ;  but  when  two 
or  three  are  fixed  in  this  manner  around  the 
stem,  they  weaken  and  impoverish  the  plant, 
and  cause  it  to  fall  down,  or  to  wither  and  die. 
They  usually  come  to  their  full  size  in  five  or 
six  weeks,  and  then  measure  about  three-twen- 
tieths of  an  inch  in  length.  Their  skin  now 
gradually  hardens,  becomes  brownish,  and 
soon  changes  to  a  bright  chestnut  colour.  This 
change  usually  happens  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember, when  the  insect  may  be  said  to  enter 
on  the  pupa  state,  for  after  this  time  it  takes  no 
more  nourishment.  Mr.  Herrick  informs  me, 
that  the  brown  and  leathery  skin,  within  which 
the  maggot  has  changed  to  a  pupa  or  chrysalis, 
is  long,  egg-shaped,  smooth,  and  marked  with 
eleven  transverse  lines,  and  measures  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  In  this  form  it 
has  been  commonly  likened  to  a  flax-seed.  It 
appears,  then,  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Herrick,  and  other  careful  observers, 
that  the  maggots  of  the  Hessian  fly  do  not  cast 
off"  their  skins  in  order  to  become  pupae,  where- 
in they  differ  from  the  larvae  of  most  other 
gnats,  and  agree  with  those  of  common  flies ; 
neither  do  they  spin  cocoons,  as  some  of  the 
Cecidomyians  are  supposed  to  do.  Mr.  Hep- 
rick,  in  one  of  his  letters,  observes,  that  *  the 
pupa  gradually  cleaves  from  the  dried  skin  of 
the  larva,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  is  wholly  detached '  from  it  Still  en- 
closed within  this  skin,  which  thus  becomes 
a  kind  of  cocoon  or  shell  for  the  pupa,  it 
remains  throughout  the  winter,  safely  lodged 
in  its  bed  on  the  side  of  the  stem,  near  the 
root  of  the  plant,  and  protected  from  the  cold 
by  the  dead  leaves.  Towards  the  end  of  April 
and  in  the  forepart  of  May,  or  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  warm  enough  in  the  spring, 
the  insects  are  transformed  into  flies.  They 
make  their  escape  from  their  winter-quarters 
by  breaking  through  one  end  of  their  shells 
and  the  remains  of  the  leaves  around  them. 
**  Very  soon  after  the  flies  come  forth  in  the 
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spring,  they  are  prepared  to  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  leaves  of  the  wheat  sown  in  the  autumn 
before,  and  also  on  the  spring-sown  wheat,  that 
begins,  at  this  time,  to  appear  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  They  continue  to  come  forth 
and  lay  their  eggs  for  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
after  which  they  entirely  disappear  from  the 
fields.  The  maggots  hatched  from  these  eggs 
pass  along  the  stems  of  the  wheat,  nearly  to 
the  roots,  become  stationary,  and  turn  to  pupee 
in  June  and  July.  In  this  state  they  are  found 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  and  when  the  grain  is 
gathered,  they  remain  in  the  stubble  in  the 
fields.  To  this,  however,  as  Mr.  Haven  re- 
marks, there  are  some  exceptions ;  for  a  few 
of  the  insects  do  not  pass  so  far  down  the  side 
of  the  stems  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
sickle  when  the  grain  is  reaped,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  gathered  and  carried  away  with 
the  straw.  Most  of  them  are  transformed  to 
flies  in  the  autumn,  but  others  remain  un- 
changed in  the  stubble  or  straw  till  the  next 
spring.  Hereby,  says  Mr.  Havens,  *  it  appears 
evident,  that  they  may  be  removed  from  their 
natural  situation  in  the  field,  and  be  kept  alive 
long  enough  to  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic ; 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  possible  that 
they  might  have  been  imported'  in  straw  from 
a  foreign  country.  In  the  winged  state,  these 
flies,  or  more  properly  gnats,  are  very  active, 
and,  though  very  small  and  seemingly  feeble, 
are  able  to  fly  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
search    of  fields    of   young   grain.      Their 

grincipal  migrations  take  jilace  in  August  and 
eptember  in  the  Middle  States,  where  they 
undergo  their  final  transformations  earlier  than 
in  New  England.  There,  too,  they  sometinies 
take  wing  in  immense  swarms,  and,  being 
probably  aided  by  the  wind,  are  not  stopped  in 
their  course  either  by  mountains  or  rivers.  On 
their  first  appearance  in  Pennsylvania,  they 
were  seen  to  pass  the  Delaware  like  a  cloud. 
Being  attracted  by  light,  they  have  been  known, 
during  the  wheat  harvest,  to  enter  houses  in 
the  evening  in  such  numbers  as  seriously  to 
annoy  the  inhabitants. 

''The  old  discussion,  concerning  the  place 
where  the  Hessian  fly  lays  her  eggs,  has  lately 
been  revived,  in  consequence  of  a  communica- 
tion made  by  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Morris,  of 
Gcrmantown,  Pennsylvania,  to  *  The  American 
Philosophical  Society,'  of  Philadelphia.  The 
fisUowing  remarks  upon  it  are  extracted  from 
a  report  made  to  the  same  society,  and  pub- 
lished! in  their  Proceedings  for  November  and 
December,  1840.  '  Miss  Morris  believes  she 
has  established  that  the  ovum  (egg)  of  this 
destructive  insect  is  deposited  in  the  seed  of 
the  wheat,  and  not  in  the  stalk  or  culm.  She 
has  watched  the  progress  of  the  animal  sihce 
June,  1S36,  and  has  satisfied  herself  that  she 
has  frequently  seen  the  larva  within  the  seed. 
She  has  also  detected  the  larva,  at  various 
stages  of  its  progress,  from  the  seed  to  between 
the  body  of  the  stalk  and  the  sheath  of  the 
leaves.  According  to  her  observations,  the 
recently  hatched  larva  penetrates  to  the  centre 
of  the  straw,  where  it  may  be  found  of  a  pale 
greenish-while,  semi-transparent  appearance, 
in  form  somewhat  resembling  a  silk-worm. 
From  one  to  six  of  these  have  been  found  at 
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various  heights  from  the  seed  to  the  third  joinL'' 
Miss  Morris's  communication  has  not  yet  been 
published  in  fall ;  but,  from  the  foregoing  re- 
port, we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  egg,  beiog 
sown  with  the  grain,  is  hatched  in  the  ground, 
and  that  the  maggot  afterwards  mounis  from 
the  seed  through  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and 
having  reached  a  proper  height,  escapes  from 
the  hollow  of  the  straw  to  the  outside,  where  it 
takes  the  pupa  or  flax-seed  stale.  The  fact 
that  the  Hessian  fly  does  ordinarily  lay  ber 
eggs  on  the  young  leaves  of  wheat,  barley,  aod 
rye,  both  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  is 
too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  any  doabt 
If,  therefore,  the  observations  of  Miss  Morris 
are  found  to  be  equally  correct,  they  will  serre 
to  show,  still  more  than  the  foregoing;  history, 
how  variable  and  extraordinary  is  the  economy 
of  this  insect,  and  how  great  are  the  resources 
wherewith  it  is  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  its  kind."  {HarrU,) 

Dr.  6.  H.  Goates  of  Philadelphia,  whose  at- 
tention has  been  recently  drawn  to  the  Hessian 
and  other  flies  destructive  to  wheat  crops, 
states  that  a  number  of  examinations  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  during  the  summer 
of  1841,  showed  the  presence  of  a  pale  yellov 
larva  in  the  hollow  of  the  straw  of  wheal 
which  he  considered  as  proved  to  be  the  same 
with  that  which  is  ultimately  converted  into 
the  Cecidomyia  Destructor  of  Say,  and  tiie 
Hessian  fly  of  our  cultivators.  In  many  in- 
stances, "communicated  to  him  by  Miss  Mor- 
ris," referable,  perhaps,  to  a  peculiarity  in  i^ 
season,  the  animal  went  through  all  its  stages 
before  escaping  from  the  cavity ;  **  thus  adbrd- 
ing,"  says  Dr.  Goates,  "irrefragable  evidences 
of  the  identity  of  the  species."  In  no  ca5e 
known  to  Dr.  G.  had  any  thing  resembling  a 
caterpillar  or  maggot,  or  any  thing  apparetily 
capable  of  locomotion,  been  formd  under  the 
sheath  of  the  leaf:  the  body  observed  wis 
always  immovable  and  fixed  in  a  depression  of 
the  straw.    {Proeeedinga  of  the  jim.  PkiL  Soc.) 

^  Various  means  have  been  recommended 
for  preventing  or  lessening  the  ravages  of  the 
Hessian  fly;  but  they  have  hitherio  failed* 
either  because  they  have  not  been  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view,  or  because  they  have  not 
been   universally  adopted;   and   it   appears 
doubtftil  whether  any  of  them  will  ever  en- 
tirely exterminate  the  insect     It  is  stated  in 
the  before-mentioned  report  to  *thc  Philoso- 
phical Society,'  that  Miss  Morris  advises  ob- 
taining 'fresh  seed  from  localities  in  which 
the  fly  has  not  made  its  appearance,'  and  that 
'  by  this  means  the  crop  of  the  following  year  wiU 
be  uninjured;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  intro- 
duction of  straggling  insects  of  the  kind  from, 
adjacent  fields,  it  is  requisite  that  a  whole  neigh- 
bourhood should  persevere  in  this  precaution 
for  two  or  more  years  in  succession.' "  CHarrU.^ 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
variety  of  wheat  called  MedUtrroMeanj  intro- 
duced a  few  years  since  into  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  now  extensively  cultivated,  resisu 
the  atucks  of  the  Hessian  fly.  Hence  it  n^r 
be  sown  very  early  in  the  fall,  long  before  r 
would  be  safe  to  sow  the  common  varietiev 
by  which  another  great  advantage  is  gained, 
in  its  escaping  the  rust  and  mildew  so  apt  o 
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affect  crops  which  are  backward  in  the  time 
of  ripening. 

FOAL  (So.  Goth./o2e;  Sax.  ]«la).  The 
joung  of  the  horse  kind ;  the  male  being  term- 
ed a  colt  foal,  and  the  female  a  filly.  The  foal 
and  its  mother  should  always  be  well  fed,  and 
two  feeds  of  corn,  at  least,  be  added  to  the 
green  food  which  they  get,  when  turned  out 
after  their  work  at  night  The  growing  colt 
should  continue  to  have  liberal  nourishment ; 
braised  oats  and  bran  should  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  daily  provender.  In  five  or 
six  months,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  foal, 
it  may  be  weaned.  It  should  then  be  housed 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  or  turned  into 
some  distant  rick-yard.  The  process  of  break- 
ing in  should  commence  from  the  very  pefiod 
of  meaning;  and  the  foal  should  be  daily 
handled,  partially  dressed,  accustomed  to  the 
halter,  led  about,  and  even  tied  up ;  for  on  this 
mnch  of  the  tractability,  good  temper,  and 
valae  of  the  horse  will  depend.  AAer  the  se- 
cond winter,  the  work  of  breaking  in  may  com- 
mence in  good  earnest 

Mana^^ment    of  Foali  after  Weaning* — ^The 
principal  object  with  most  breeders  is  to  have 
their  stock  large  and  powerful  at  an  early  age. 
It  is  really  wonderful  what  may  be  done  to- 
wards effecting  this  by  means  of  good  food 
judiciously  supplied,  proper  shelter,  and  liberty 
of  range  in  favourable  weather.     It  is  natural 
to  suppose,  when  a  foal  is  first  taken  from  its 
dam,  diat  it  will,  in  some  degree,  fall  away  in 
condition  and  lose  flesh ;  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  its  **  mother's  milk"  cannot  be  taken 
from  it  without  affecting  its  yet  tender  constitu- 
tion.    To  guard  against  this,  every  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  quality  as  well  as  quan- 
tity of  food  which  is  presented  to  it ;  that  which 
contains  most  nourishment  must  be  provided, 
Und  although  the  bulk  of  hay  which  a  foal  con- 
sumes is  very  trifling,  it  should  be  of  the  best 
quality.  For  foals,  when  they  are  first  weaned, 
linseed  gruel  should  be  their  constant  beverage, 
and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended for  all  horses.    A  liberal  allowance  of 
oats  is  likewise  necessary ;  foals,  if  in  health, 
will  eat  at  least  two  quarterns  per  day ;  and,  as 
they  increase  in  age,  this  allowai^ce  may  be 
augmented.    The  seeds  which  are  left  from  the 
lioseed-grnel,  should  be  given  with  the  corn.  I 
have  frequently  recommended  the  practice  of 
bruising  the  oats,  and  must  certainly  repeat  it, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  of  some 
persons  who  are  averse  to  it     Bran  mashes 
may  be  given  at  least  once  a  week,  and  in 
some  instances  more  frequently.    Carrots  will 
likewise  be  found  a  very  proper  food  for  young 
Slock,  and  should  be  given  once  or  twice  a 
day.      Too  long  a  continuance  of  the  same 
food  cloys  the  appetite.   Boiled  barley  is  found 
to  be  very  nutritious  food,  and  most  horses  are 
very  fond  of  it    As  an  alterative,  it  may  be 
grven  with  great  advantage,  if  foals  do  not 
consume  their  com  with  their  usual  appetite. 
It  requires  to  be  well  boiled  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  small  qaantity  of  water,  frequently 
replenishing  it  that  the  grain  may  not  burn, 
and  constantly  stirring  it  that  every  grain  may 
nndeT^o  an  equal  process;  it  may  be  consider- 
ed soficiently  boiled  when  all  tlie  corns  have 
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burst,  and,  when  given,  should  have  a  little 
bran  or  finely-cut  hay  mixed  with  it  About 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  they  are  weaned, 
each  foal  should  have  a  gentle  dose  of  physic 
— one  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  aloes, 
with  a  drachm  of  Castile  soap,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  ginger,  will  generally  be  found  suf- 
ficient 

FOALING.  A  term  applied  to  the  act  of 
parturition,  or  bringing  forth  young  in  the 
mare.  Good  feeding  and  moderate  exercise 
are  found  to  be  the  best  preventives  against 
slinking,  which  is  most  prevalent  when  half 
the  time  of  pregnancy  has  elapsed.  See  Aaom- 
Tioir.  If  a  mare  has  been  regularly  exercised, 
and  apparently  in  health  while  she  was  in 
foal,  little  danger  will  attend  the  act  of  parturi- 
tion. If  there  be  false  presentations  of  the 
foetus,  or  difficulty  in  producing  it,  it  will  be 
better  to  have  recourse  to  a  well-informed 
veterinary  practitioner,  rather  than  injure  the 
mother  by  the  violent  and  injurious  attempts 
which  are  often  made  to  relieve  the  animal. 
As  soon  as  the  mare  has  foaled,  she  should  be 
turned  into  some  well  sheltered  pasture,  with 
a  hovel  or  shed  to  run  into  when  she  pleases ; 
and  as,  supposing  she  has  foaled  in  April,  the 
grass  is  scanty,  she  should  have  a  couple  of 
feeds  of  corn  daily.  The  mare  may  be  put  to 
moderate  work  a  month  after  foaling. 

FODDER  (Germ,  fiuter;  Sax.  rotiT>o)is  from 
poeoan,  to  eat;  Irish,  foder,  straw;  Icel.  fodr)., 
In  agriculture,  the  ordinary  food  given  to  cat- 
tle, which  consists  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
plants,  such  as  clover,  hay,  chopped  straw, 
dried  blades  and  tops  of  Indian  corn,  &c. ;  the 
culmiferous  stems  of  the  grasses,  the  haalm 
of  legumes,  potatoes,  dec.  Grain,  beans,  tni»> 
nips,  and  other  articles  which  present  nourish- 
ment in  a  more  concentrated  form,  are  not 
included  under  the  term  fodder,  but  are  rather 
known  as  solid  food.    See  Food. 

FOG  (Dan.  fog).  In  meteorology,  a  dense 
vapour  near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  water. 
Fogs  in  general  are  the  consequence  of  the 
nocturnal  cooling  of  the  atmosphere.  The  air, 
by  its  rapid  cooling,  becomes  surcharged  with 
moisture ;  a  part  of  which  being  condensed  in 
the  form  of  a  cloud,  gives  rise  to  the  ordinary- 
fog.  During  the  day  the  heat  of  the  sun  gene- 
rally disperses  the  fog,  because  the  quai^tity  of 
moisture  which  the  air  is  capable  of  holding 
becomes  considerable  in  proportion  as  its  t^n- 
perature  is  increased.  In  calm  weather  the 
surfaces  of  rivers,  lakes,  dtc,  are  frequently 
covered  with  fog.  The  reason  is  this.  During 
the  night  the  air  is  colder  than  the  water ;  the 
strata  of  air  in  contact  with  the  water  are  con- 
sequently heated,  and  become  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  mixture  of  the  vapour  with  the 
air,  together  with  its  elevation  of  temperature, 
renders  the  air  specifically  lighter.  It  rises  in 
consequence,  and  mixing  with  the  cold  air  in 
the  superior  strata,  is  cooled,  and  has  its  mois- 
ture condensed.  The  cloud  or  fog  resulting 
from  this  precipitation  can  only  rise  to  a  small 
height,  because  the  uniformity  of  temperature 
is  soon  restored.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
winds,  or  a  great  agitation  of  the  water,  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  fogs  over  the  surface  of 
water.  In  the  equinoctial  regions,  fogs  some- 
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times  continue  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year.  In  the  Polar  seas  thick  fogs  oAcn 
prevail,  even  during  the  warmest  months ;  aad 
they  are  so  dense  that  objects  frequently  can- 
not be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards.  (Brande^s  Diet,  of  Science,) 

FOGGAGE  (Low  LaL  fogagvum\  Coarse 
or  rank  grass  not  eaten  down  in  the  summer 
or  autumn.  The  practice  of  fogging  grass- 
lands for  the  winter  support  of  stock  has  been 
found  highly  useful. 

FOGGE.  A  common  word  in  the  north,  that 
properly  signifies  the  grass  which  immediately 
springs  after  the  hay-crop  has  been  taken,  but 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  long  grass  remain- 
ing in  the  pastures  till  winter.  (See  Arm- 
Grabs.)  It  is  also  used  for  mow,  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  :  thus  a  fog-house  means  a  house 
built  or  lined  with  moss. 

FOGGING.  A  peculiar  practice  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  grass-lands,  confined  chiefly  to  the 
district  of  South  Wales.  It  consists  in  keep- 
ing the  whole  growth  of  grass  in  upland  mea- 
dows free  from  either  scythe  or  stock,  and  eatp 
ing  it  in  the  following  winter.  Arthur  Young 
states,  that  many  years  ago,  he  knew  a  Suffolk 
clergyman,  who  was  in  the  regular  habit  of 
tills  singular  practice,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a 
most  profitable  one.  He  has,  he  says,  tried  it 
thrice,  and  with  success ;  and  he  finds  that  it 
thickens  the  herbage  greatly,  and  yields  far 
.more  valuable  winter  and  spring  food  than 
any  person  would  expect,  who  never  tried  it 
But  it  should  be  practised  only  on  dry  or  toler- 
ably dry  land. 

FOLD  (Sax.  peai^).  A  temporary  pen  or 
enclosure  for  keeping  cattle  or  other  agricultu- 
ral animals  together,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
confinement  during  the  night,  or  jointly  for 
protection  and  feeding.  Sometimes,  also,  sheep 
are  folded  for  the  purpose  of  manuring.  Sheep- 
folds  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  houses  or  sheds 
set  apart  for  that  purpose  adjoining  to  the  farm- 
yard, or  movable  folds  formed  by  hurdles,  &c. 
On  the  Continent,  sheep  are  principally  folded 
in  sheds,  &c.,  the  floors  of  which  are  strewed 
with  straw,  sand,  or  clean  dry  earth,  by  which 
an  additional  quantity  of  manure  is  obtained. 
The  temporary  fence  or  barrier  of  which  mova- 
ble folds  are  constructed,  is  most  commonly 
wooden  hurdles ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  fold 
is  only  to  contain  ewes  and  lambs,  netting 
stretched  between  posts  is  made  use  of,  there 
being  a  strong  rope  fixed  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  post,  close  to  the  ground,  to  which  the  under 
edge  of  the  netting  is  attached,  while  its  upper 
edge  is  fastened  to  a  rope  stretched  along  the 
tops  of  the  same  post.  Netting  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  neatest  substance  for  barriers  for 
folds.  (See  Hukdlks.)  Mr.  Children  has 
recently  advocated  a  system  of  shed-feeding 
{Jowr.  Roy,  Jgr.  Sac,  vol.  i.  p.  40) ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  sheep,  in  common  with  all  live 
slock,  suffer  more  from  the  effects  of  wet  and 
cold,  when  feeding  in  exposed  situations,  than 
is  commonly  supposed. 

FOLDING.  The  practice  of  confining  sheep 
and  other  animals  upon  land,  by  means  of  hur- 
dles, Ac,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  and 
mannring  it.  The  practice  of  fodding  sheep  on 
naked  fallows,  with  a  view  to  manuring  them, 
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is  still  common  in  several  parts  of  England; 
but  the  more  improved  sheep  farmers  consider 
that  it  deteriorates  the  wool  and  impedes  the 
fattening  of  the  sheep,  by  keeping  them  for  the 
greater  part  of  every  night  wholly  without  food. 
Others,  however,  assert  that  folding  is  not  inju- 
rious to  sheep,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  good  pas- 
ture during  the  day,  and  not  folded  too  earij  ia 
the  evening,  or  kept  in  the  fold  too  long  in  the 
morning.  In  some  latige  arable  land  farms  in 
Hampshire  and  other  counties,  folding  is  stiM 
considered  necessary,  and  large  flocks  of  breed- 
ing ewes  are  kept  specially  fyr  that  purpose. 
Sheep  are  occasionally  penned  or  folded  ot 
young  wheat,  but  more  commonly  on  turnips, 
a  certain  portion  being  enclosed,  sufficient  for 
them  to  eat  off  in  one  or  two  days. 

FOLD- YARD.  The  yard  where  cattle  of 
different  sorts  are  confined  and  fed  during  the 
winter  season.  Yards  of  this  nature  should  be 
properly  fitted  up  with  convenient  sheds  and 
racks  for  the  animals  to  eat  their  fodder  from, 
and  have  suitable  divisions  for  containing  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  cattle,  or  other  lire 
stock.    See  Far-m-Yabd. 

FOOD  (Sax.  rot>).    All  substances  suscepti- 
ble of  digestion  and  assimilation  may  come 
under  the  denomination    of  food.     Animals 
require,  for  their  support  and  developenieDt 
atoms  or  elements  highly  oiiganized.  The  fooc 
of  all  animals,  under  idl  circumstances,  eon- 
sists  of  portions  of  organized  matter.    Vegeta- 
bles, on  the  contrary,  require  for  their  supper. 
elements  derived  from  the  complete  destruction 
of  organized  substances,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  through  the  processes  of  putrefac- 
tion and  decay.    The  proximate  principles  of 
organic  bodies,  on  which  their  nutritive  powen 
depend,  are  comparatively  few.    Although  the 
articles  employed  in  different  countries  for  the 
support  of  animal  life  are  almost  infinitely 
various,  their  sustaining  powers  may  be  re^ 
ferred  to  certain  substances  capable  of  being 
separated  and  identified  by  chemical  analyses 
and  tests.    Amongst  the  proximate  elements 
of  vegetable  food,  gluten  and  its  modifications, 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  lignin  or  woody  fibre, 
are  by  far  the  most  important;  and  amongst 
those  of  animal  food,  fibrin,  albumen,  gelatin, 
and  their  modifications,  together  with  fats  and 
oils,  which  are  common  to  both  kingdoms  of 
nature.    To  illustrate  the  actual  simplicity  of 
our  food,  as  compared  with  its  apparent  multi- 
fariousness and  complexity,  it  may  suffice  to 
state  that  wheat,  and  almost  all  the  escaleikt 
grains,  consist  principally  of  starch  and  gluten ; 
that  the  same  ingredients  are  found  in  many 
fruits  and  roots ;  that  sugar,  gum,  or  a  relation 
of  gum,  which  is  called  vegetable  jelly,  together 
with  minate  traces.of  aromatic  principles  which 
'  give  flavour,  and  more  or  less  abundance  of 
water  and  of  vegetable  acids,  are  the  chief 
component  parts  of  apples,  peaches,  currants, 
Ac,  and  all  pnlpous  and  juicy  fruits;  a  very 
few  also  contain  oil.    Then,  as  regards  amsmal 
food,  the  muscular  fibres  of  various  animals 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  composition  and 
nutritive  power:  in  some  cases  texture  merely, 
and  in  others  minute  additions  of  foreign  met- 
iers, confer  upon  them  their  rehuive  digestibi- 
lities and  their  different  aspects  and  flavoars. 


FOOD. 
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Albumen  or  fibrin  and  gelatin,  small  propor- 
tions of  saline  bodies,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
vater,  are  found  in  them  all. 

It  often  happens  that  the '  truly  nutritious 
part  of  food  is  so  combined  with  or  protected 
by  indigestible  matters  as  to  escape  the  solvent 
powers  of  the  stomach,  unless  previoasly  pre- 
pared and  modified  by  various  chemical  and 
mechanical  agents.  Indurated  woody  fibre,  for 
instance,  or  Ugmih  as  chemists  call  it,  will  often 
resist  the  joint  action  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, and  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  with 
scarcely  any  alteration.  The  husks  of  many 
seeds  and  fruits  are  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  this  material.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  kernels  of  the  apple,  pear«  &c, ;  the  seeds 
of  the  currant,  gooseberry,  melon,  and  so  on ; 
the  skin  or  husk  of  peas,  beans,  Ac.,  and  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats ;  so  that  unless  the 
woody  part  is  either  broken  down  by  the  teeth 
or  previously  removed,  the  food  which  it  enve- 
lopes is  protected  in  some  degree  from  the  sol- 
vent action  of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach. 
This  is  a  wise  and  curious  provision  in  nature, 
for  birds  in  this  way  become  the  earriers  ai 
seeds,  which  pass  through  them  not  only  un- 
digested, but  even  retaining  their  vegetative 
powers ;  and  in  this  way  uninhabited  and  ste- 
rile portions  of  the  globe  may  gradually  become 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  shrubs,  and  trees; 
hence  the  advantage  derived  from  bruising  the 
com  given  to  live-stock.  Bones  are  highly 
nutritive,  but,  unless  broken  into  very  small 
fragments  by  the  masticatory  powers  of  the 
animals  which  eat  them,  they  too  would  elude 
digestion. 


There  is  another  important  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  food,  which  is,  its  ultimate  composition. 
Four  elements  only  are  principally  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  food  of  animals ;  these 
are  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
Among  vegetable  substances,  gluten  (including 
vegetable  albumen)  is  the  only  one  which 
abounds  in  nitrogen ;  gum,  sugar,  starch,  and 
the  rest,  are  constituted  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  only.  There  are  two  very  singular 
points  in  reference  to  the  chemical  history  of 
food:  the  one  is,  that  no  animal  can  subsist  for 
any  length  of  time  upon  food  which  is  destitute 
of  nitrogen ;  and  the  other,  that  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  dKTerent  food  is  absolutely  essential. 
Habit,  as  is  well  known,  will  do  much  in  ac- 
customing the  stomach  to  particular  descrip- 
tions of  food :  many  persons  live  exclusively, 
or  almost  so,  on  vegetables,  others  on  animal 
matters,  and  particular  kinds  of  diet  are  forced 
on  the  inhabitants  of  many  regions  of  the  globe ; 
but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  due  mixture 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  is  not  only  most 
palatable,  but  most  conducive  to  health.  No- 
thing is  fit  for  food  which  has  not  already  un- 
dergone organization;  and  water,  though  an 
essential  part  of  the  food  of  all  animals,  is  ob- 
viously not  in  itself  nutritious,  though  it  per* 
forms  the  extremely  important  function  of  dis- 
solving nutritive  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  con- 
veyable  by  the  lacteals  and  other  absorbents 
into  the  blood. 

The  subjoined  table  will  serve  to  show  the 
comparative  value  of  the  principal  cereal  and 
other  grasses,  legumes,  roots,  &c.  (Davy,  EUnu 
Ag,  Chan,  150.) 


L  Tablk  of  tkt  QuantiiUi  of  Soluble  or  Nutritive  Matter$  afforded  by  1000  ParU  of  different 
Vegetable  ^ubftancee  examined  in  their  green  state. 


Whol«0«ui. 
tiiy  of  Soluble 

Miid1i|i«,or 

fltadariM 

Mattar.or 

Soiv. 

6hitra,er  Al- 

JSSS2- 

or  Nulriii?* 
Maltar. 

fltmb. 

bUMtt. 

Maponlisfc 

«M 

765 

- 

190 

040 

700 

«        — 

940 

SIO 

178 

-        - 

39 

690 

520 

-        — 

ISO 

m 

795 

-        — 

996 

961 

799 

—        • 

930 

050 

750 

-        - 

906 

055 

730 

—        - 

S95 

090 

790 

70 

66 

743 

641 

15 

87 

709       . 

645 

38 

100 

970 

496 

-       - 

103 

674 

501 

99 

35 

41 

380  to  900 

900  to  155 

90  to  15 

40  to  30 

151 

193 

11 

17 

148 

14 

191 

14 

136 

13 

110 

4 

90 

0 

90 

06 

3 

95 

73 

41 

94 

8 

64 

0 

51 

9 

9 

49 

7 

34 

1 

80 

31 

3 

9 

30 

30 

4 

3 

39 

90 

1 

3 

39 

38 

9 

3 

93 

18 

1 

33 

94 

8 

_       - 

30 

96 

4 

—       . 

78 

65 

6 

«       _ 

30 

90 

5 

-       - 

35 

98 

8 

.       • 

10 

15 

9 

_       _ 

89 

79 

4 

.       - 

60 

48 

4 

.       — 

54 

46 

5 

1 

MIddlMex  wheat,  averafa  crop     - 
Bprfttf  wheat         .... 
Mildewed  wheat  of  1806 
Blighted  wheal  of  1804  - 
Tbick-akinned  Sicilian  wheat  (1810) 
Tbin-ekianed  Bicllian  wheat  (1810) 
Wheat  from  Poland       ... 
North  American  Wheat 
Norfolk  barley       .... 
Oais,  from  Scotland       ... 
Kye,  from  Torkehlre      ... 
Comaionbean        .... 
Dry  peaa        ..... 
Pmatoee        ..... 
LhMced  cake  ..... 

E«dbeet 

White  beet 

Parsnipe         ..... 

C^jTota  ...... 

Cabbage        .      «       .       .       . 
Bwediohtnmip      «... 
GDOuaon  toraip      .... 

Brottd-leaved  clover  -  -  - 
Loaff-rooied  clover  ... 
W^He  clover         .... 

Saiafbbi 

Laeeme-       ..... 
Meadow  fox-tail  giaes  or  timothy 
Perennial  rye-graee       .       .       - 
FlertUe  neadow-graea    ... 
Eoa«Uih  meadow«gram 
Creeled  dog*i.tail  graee 
SpHked  fctcae-graia       -       -    .  - 
fiercet-weated  eoit  mm 
VeraalgraM  ..... 
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-  510 

Mutton  •        -  390 

Beef      .       -  960 

Chicken         -  S70 

Brain     -       -  900 

Haddock        -  180 


The  following  table  represents  the  relative 
proportion  of  solid  digestible  matter  contained 
in  1000  parts  of  the  different  articles  of  food 
which  are  enumerated.  Upon  an  average,  the 
nutritive  matter  in  a  pound  of  meat  is  not  more 
than  four  ounces.  This,  however,  applies  only 
to  raw  meat ;  for,  when  dressed,  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  constituent  water  is  dissipated. 

II.  Table  showing  the  average  Quantity  of  NtUritive 
Matter  in  1000  partt  of  teveral  varietiet  of  jinif 
mal  Food, 

Veal        -       -  950 

Pork        -       -  940 

Blood       -       -  915 

Cod  and  sole   -  910 

White  of  eg(  -  140 

Milk        -       .  79 

A  very  interesting  report  on  the  natritive 
properties  of  food  was  recently  presented  to 
the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  MM. 
Percy  and  Vauquelin,  two  members  of  the  In- 
stitute. The  result  of  their  experiments  is  as 
follows : — 

In  bread,  every  100  lbs.  weight  is  found  to 
contain  80  lbs.  of  nutritious  matter.  Butchers' 
meat,  averaging  the  various  sorts,  contain  only 
85  lbs.  in  100.  French  beans  (in  the  grain), 
92  lbs.  in  100;  broad  beans,  89;  peas,  93;  len- 
tilles,  94  in  100.  Greens  and  turnips,  which 
are  the  most  aqueous  of  all  vegetables  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  furnish  only  8  lbs.  of 
solid  nutritious  substance  in  100.  Carrots,  14 
lbs. ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  as  being  in 
opposition  to  the  hitherto  acknowledged  theory, 
100  lbs.  of  potatoes  only  yield  25  lbs.  of  sub- 
stance valuable  as  nutritious.  1  lb.  of  good 
bread  is  equal  to  2}  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  of  the  best 
potatoes ;  and  75  lbs.  of  bread  and  30  of  meat 
are  equal  to  300  lbs.  of  potatoes ;  or,  to  go  more 
into  detail,  J  of  a  lb.  of  bread  and  5  oz.  of  meat 
are  equal  to  3  lbs.  of  potatoes.  1  lb.  of  pota- 
toes is  equal  to  4  lbs.  of  cabbage  and  3  lbs.  of 
turnips ;  but  1  lb.  of  rice,  broad  beans,  or  French 
beans  (in  grain),  is  equal  to  3  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  the  esculent  roots,  such  as  carrots,  &c., 
but  especially  turnips,  sugar  is  the  leading  nu- 
tritive matter ;  and  the  common  fruits  contain 
sugar,  gum,  albuminous  matter,  and  acids,  to- 
gether with  a  highly  attenuated  form  of  woody 
£bre  or  lignin,  which  in  that  state  is  probably 
digestible.  The  comparative  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  the  most  common  fruits  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  annexed  table. 

ni.  Table  thounng  the  average  Q^ant^ty  of  Nutri- 
tive Matter  in  1000  ParU  of  zeveral  varietiet  of 
Vegetable  Food, 

Morels  -  -  806  Peachei  -  -  900 

Alnionda  -  650  Gooseberriea  •  100 

Tamarindi  -  .140  Applet    -  -  170 

Plums    -  -  990  Pears       -  -  100 

Grapes  -  -  970  Strawberries  -  lOt 

Apricots  -  960  Melon      .  .  ao 

Ctierrles  -  950 

On  fattening  jSnimals, — ^TTiere  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  food  which  ani- 
mals require,  and  in  the  time  which  they  can 
pass  without  it  In  general,  those  animals 
which  are  the  most  active  require  most,  and 
those  which  are  most  indolent  require  least 
food.  The  cause  of  this  is  pretty  obvious;  the 
bodies  of  animals  do  not  remain  stationary, 
they  are  constantly  wasting,  and  the  waste  is 
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proportioned  to  the  activity  of  the  animal; 
hence  the  body  must  receive,  from  time  to  lime, 
new  supplies  in  place  of  what  has  been  carried 
off.  The  use  of  food  answers  this  purpose. 
Almost  all  the  inferior  animals  have  oaiucolar 
substances  on  which  they  feed  exclusively.  | 
Some  are  herbivorous,  some  are  graDivorous,  I 
and  others,  again,  are  carnivorous. 

From  various  experiments  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing result: — 

A  horse  will  eomume  as  mncb  1 

corn,  as       .... 
A  cow     -       .       -       -       - 
A  fattening  ox        ... 
A  three  year  old  hetfer  - 
A  two  year  old  beifer 


.       -  IS  - 

.       -  W  - 

.       -  8  - 

.       -  6  - 

A  one  year  old  beifer    -       -       -       -       -  4  — 

Acalf 9  - 

There  are  some  rules  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously adopted  in  feeding  animals,  which, 
however  obvious  they  may  be,  are  too  of^eD 
neglected.  1.  Food  should  be  so  prepared  that 
its  nutritive  properties  may  be  all  made  avail- 
able to  the  use  of  the  animal ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  appropriated  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  muscular  energy.  The  ox  that  is  obliged 
to  wander  over  an  acre  to  get  the  food  he 
should  find  in  two  or  three  square  rods— the 
horse  that  is  two  or  three  hours  eating  the 
coarse  food  he  should  swallow  in  fifteen  mi- 
nutes if  the  grain  were  ground  or  the  bay  cat 
as  it  should  be — ^the  sheep* that  spends  houn 
in  making  its  way  into  a  turnip,  when,  if  it 
were  sliced,  it  would  eat  it  in  as  many  mi- 
nutes— the  pig  that  eats  raw  potatoes  or  whole 
com^  when  either  cooked  could  be  eaten  in  one 
quarter  of  the  time,  may  indeed  fatten,  but 
much  less  rapidly  than  if  their  food  were  given 
them  in  a  proper  manner.  All  food  should  be 
given  in  such  a  state  to  fattening  animals,  that 
as  little  time  as  possible,  on  the  part  of  the  ani- 
mal, shall  be  required  in  eating. 

2.  From  the  time  the  fattening  process  com- 
mences, until  the  animal  is  slaughtered,  be 
should  never  be  without  food.  Health  and  ap- 
petite are  best  promoted  by  change  of  dici 
rather  than  by  limiting  the  quantity.  The  ani- 
mal that  is  stuffed  and  starved  by  turns  may  hare 
streaked  meat,  but  it  will  be  made  too  slovly 
for  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  the  good  farmer. 

3.  The  food  should  be  given  regularly.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  feeding 
animals.  If  given  irregularly,  the  animal  will 
consume  his  food,  but  he  soon  acquires  a  rest- 
less disposition,  is  disturbed  at  every  appear- 
ance of  his  feeder,  and  is  never  in  that  quiet 
slate  so  necessary  to  take  on  fat.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  readily  any  animal  acquires  habits  of 
regularity  in  feeding,  and  how  soon  the  influ- 
ence of  this  is  felt  in  the  inairovement  of  his 
condition.  When  at  the  regular  hour  the  pig 
has  had  his  pudding,  or  the  sheep  his  turnips 
they  compose  themselves  to  rest,  their  digestion 
is  not  unseasonably  disturbed,  or  their  quiet 
broken  by  unwonted  invitation  to  eat 

4.  The  animal  should  not  be  needlessly  in- 
truded upon  during  the  hours  of  eating.  All 
animals  fatten  much  faster  in  the  dark  than  in 
the  light,  a  fact  oiUy  to  be  accounted  for  by 
their  greater  quiet  Some  of  those  creatures 
that  are  the  most  irritable  and  impatient  of  re- 
straint while   feeding,  such  as  turkeys  and 
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gvese,  are  found  to  take  on  fat  rapidly  when 
confined  in  dark  rooms,  and  only  fed  at  stated 
hours  by  hand.  There  is  no  surer  proof  that 
a  pig  is  doing  well  than  to  see  him  eat  his  meal 
qoickly  and  then  retire  to  his  bed  till  the  hour 
of  feeding  returns.  Animals,  while  fattening, 
should  never  be  alarmed,  never  rapidly  driven, 
De^erbefed  at  unseasonable  hours,  and,  above 
ail  things,  never  be  allowed  to  want  for  food. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  ultimate 
eomposition  of  those  proximate  principles 
which  have  been  already  adverted  to  as  con- 
stitQting  the  nutritive  parts  of  food. 

IV.  Table  thounng  thi  ultimate  elementary  compo- 
titum  of  1000  parU  of  the  following  proximate 
principles  of  AninuU  and  Vegetable  Food. 


Alhimea    .       - 

CtftM. 

Bydrocen. 

Oiygw- 

Nitnfco. 

516 

76 

aae 

150 

Gelatin      -       . 

483 

80 

S76 

161 

Fat   -        -       - 

780 

m 

98 

Card  of  milk       . 

609 

73 

116 

903 

RngarormUk     . 

454 

61 

485 

Glaien 

557 

78 

f90 

145 

Mtarch 

438 

69 

500 

Gon   .       .       . 

419 

68 

513 

8agar.      -       - 

444 

62 

494 

Lignia        .       . 

500 

r  56 

444 

See  also  the  heads  Cattls,  Foddsb,  Shsbp, 
Swijrs,  Hoasu,  Ac  {Brande^t  Diet,  of  Science  ; 
Davy's  Jg.Ckem,) 

POOD  OP  PLANTS.  See  Bahths,  Gases, 
Salts,  Watkh,  and  Makurxs,  theih  ttsss  to 
VwrriTiOK.  Plants  absorb  their  nutriment 
from  the  air  and  from  the  soil ;  they  become  the 
food  of  the  gramniverous  tribes,  and  from  these 
man  derives  the  great  bulk  of  his  animal  sus- 
tenance. 

POOL'S  PARSLEY.  Common  Lesser  Hem- 
lock {^kusa  cynapium).  PI.  10,  q.  A  numbel- 
liferoas  plant,  common  in  gardens,  waste 
FToands,  and  cultivated  fields,  and  so  called 
from  its  resembling  parsley  enough  in  appear- 
ance to  deceive  ig^iorant  persons.  It  is  an  an- 
naal  weed,  with  a  tapering  whitish  root ;  stem 
roond,  oAen  purplish,  a  foot  high;  flowers 
pearl  white ;  the  herbage  of  a  dark  livid  green, 
and  fetid.  The  plant  is  poisonous,  acting  like- 
hemlock  upon  the  human  system,  and  is  easily 
known  by  the  involucels  having  each  three 
linear  leaflets,  which  are  placed  next  the  cir- 
cajaference  of  the  umbel.  It  ts  eaten  by  cattle 
and  sheep,  but  is  pernicious  to  the  latten 
POOL'S    STONES     (Orchis    mono). 

TWATBLABB. 

FOOT  (Sax.  j»r.  Germ./ii«;  Dutch /irfe). 
A  linear  measure,  which,  since  the  term  is  em- 
ployed in  almost  all  languages,  has  doubtless 
been  derived  from  the  length  of  the  human 
foot.  Though  t^  denomination  is  the  same, 
the  measure  itsAf  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent European  countries.  In  all  of  them, 
however,  it  is  divided,  like  the  English  foot, 
into  12  equal  parts,  or  inches.  See  Wbiohts 
and  Mbasukib. 

Foot  is  also  the  lower  part  of  the  limbs  of  an 
animal,  which  aflbrd  support,  and  enable  it  to 
move  with  ease  and  convenience  from  place 
to  place.  An  excellent  article  on  the  anatomy 
and  diseases  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  by  Mr. 
Dick,  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Qmurt.  Jomm.  ofjgr.  p.  214.    The  best  and 


See 


most  natural  form  of  the  foot  of  the  horse  is 
that  where  the  bottom  approaches  to  a  circle : 
it  is  most  complicated  in  its  structure,  and  lia- 
ble to  a  variety  of  diseases.  See  the  heads 
Cavkbr,  Corns,  Cbackb,  SaoBiire,  and  Dis- 

BASBS  OF  THE  HoRSB. 

FOOT-ROT.    See  Shbbp,  Dissassb  ot. 

FOOT-TRENCHES.  A  term  signifying 
small  superficial  drains,  about  a  foot  wide. 

FORCING.  In  horticultnre,  the  art  of  ac- 
celerating the  growth  of  plants  so  as  to  obtain 
fro  it,  vegetables,  or  flowers  at  seasons  when 
they  are  not  produced  naturally  in  the  open 
air.  The  practice  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  In  England  forcing  seems 
to  have  been  practised  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. At  the  present  time  forcing  is  carried 
on  in  Britain,  and  in  analogous  climates 
throughout  Europe  and  North  America,  chiefly 
under  glass  roofs.  Structures  for  forcing  are 
known,  as  frames,  pits,  and  houses,  all  of 
which  have  glass  roofs:  but  there  are  also 
structures  for  forcing  without  glass  roofs,  such 
as  cellars  and  sheds  for  growing  mushrooms 
in  the  winter  season ;  and  also  sea-kale,  rhu- 
barb, blanched  succory,  and  such  other  stalks 
or  leaves  of  plants  as  are  eaten  in  a  blanched 
state,  and  consequently  do  not  require  much 
light. 

FORCING  PITS.  Instead  of  forming  hot- 
beds with  open  sides,  pits  of  brick-work  and 
other  materials  are  very  generally  constructed 
for  containing  the  fermenting  mass  of  dung 
necessary  for  forcing. 

Mr.  Flanagan,  gardener  to  Sir  T.-Hare,  of 
Stow  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  Mr.  West,  who  holds 
the  same  situation  under  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, at  Castle  Ashby,  have  each  proposed 
plans  of  pits,  of  which  that  of  the  first  horti- 
culturist is  the  least  expensive;  that  of  the 
latter  more  economical  in  other  respects,  not 
only  as  preventing  the  waste  of  heat,  but  the 
best  mode  of  applying  it.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle  that,  in  applying 
heat,  it  should  always  be  brought  to  the  bottom 
of  the  body  to  be  heated. 

Mr.  Flanagan  only  allows  the  heat  of  fer« 
menting  dung  to  be  employed,  the  steam  being 
prevented  entering  the  frame.  One  advantage 
arising  from  this  he  states  to  be,  that  fresh- 
made  dung  may  be  employed,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  loss  sustained  by  any  preparation 
is  prevented.  If,  however,  it  be  a  fact  that  the 
steam  of  dung  is  rather  beneficial  than  other- 
wise, fresh  fermenting  dung  can  be  used,  with- 
out any  detriment  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  other 
pits  of  which  we  have  plans.  Mr.  F.  describes 
his  pit  as  follows : — It  is  4  feet  deep  within ; 
the  lowest  10  inches  of  solid  brick- work  sunk 
in  the  earth ;  the  remainder  is  a  flue,  3  inches 
wide  in  the  clear,  carried  entirely  round  the 
pit ;  the  inner  wall  of  which,  forming  the  sides 
of  the  pit,  is  4-inch  work,  well  bedded  in  mor- 
tar, and  pointed,  to  prevent  the  steam  penetra- 
ting; the  outer  wall  of  the  floe  is  also  4-inch, 
but  open-work,  to  admit  the  steam  and  that  of 
dung-coatings  into  the  flue,  the  top  of  which  is 
rendered  tight  by  a  covering  of  tiles,  Ac.  The 
frame  rests  on  the  external  wall  of  the  flue. 
The  cavity  of  the  pit,  which  is  kept  dry  by 
means  of  drains,  is  9  feet  2  inches  long,  2  feet 
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8  inches  wide,  a&d  4  feet  deep.  It. is  filled 
with  broken  bricks,  to  within  18  inches  of  the 
top ;  then  a  foot  of  short  cold  dung,  6  inches  of 
very  rotten  dung,  trod  down  so  as  to  admit  half 
an  inch  depth  of  coal  ashes,  for  preventing  the 
intrusion  of  any  worms  that  may  be  in  the 
dung,  complete  the  structure.  (Gr.  W,  Jokn- 
tonU  Kitchen  Garden.) 

FOREHAND.  In  horsemanship,  that  part 
of  the  animal  which  is  before  the  rider. 

FOREST  (Germ,  forst;  Tv.  fortt ;  Ital. /or- 
etta).  Strictly  an  extensive  surface  covered 
naturally  by  trees  and  undei^owth,  as  op- 
posed to  a  plantation  which  has  been  made  by 
an,  but  indiscriminately  used  for  any  very  ex- 
tensive tract  covered  with  trees.  The  utility 
of  timber  plantations  to  a  commercial  nation 
is  very  great,  as,  by  the  quantity  of  timber  they 
afford,  a  considerable  expense  may  be  saved 
which  must  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  im- 
portation of  materials  for  ship-building.  (See 
Plaxtatiow.)  In  former  times  the  greater 
part  of  every  country  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  was  undoubtedly  covered  with  forests ; 
and  these,  by  harbouring  and  nourishing  wild 
animals  oi  every  description,  particularly  wild 
swine,  afforded  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
man.  With  civilization,  however,  they  grad- 
ually disappear  before  the  increase  of  pasture 
or  arable  land.  In  every  country  a  lai^e  por- 
tion of  the  forests  belonged  to  the  government, 
and  formed  a  main  source  of  its  revenue. 
This  is  still  the  case  in  France  and  Germany, 
and,  till  lately,  it  was  also  the  case  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Britain.  Hence  extensive  tracts  in 
England  still  bear  the  name  of  forest,  though 
they  are  now  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  in  a 
great  measure  without  trees. 

The  royal  forests  of  Britain  occupy  about 
125,000  acres  of  land.  There  are  32,768  acres 
of  forest  land  enclosed  and  planted,  principally 
with  oak,  and  with  other  trees  where  the  soil 
is  not  adapted  to  oak.  There  are  6211  acres 
of  other  freehold  land  belonging  to  the  crown, 
which  are  also  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
timber,  making  in  all  38,979  acres,  the  whole 
of  which  have  been  enclosed  and  planted  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years. 

For  an  account  of  the  existing  forests  of 
England,  see  "Statistics  of  the  British  Em- 
pire.'' {Brit,  Hu$b.  vol.  iii.  article  **  Planta- 
tions,"* pp.  83,  85 ;  Brande'i  Diet,  of  Science.) 

FOSSE.  A  large  ditch  or  moat;  also  a 
waterfall. 

FOWL.  Cock  and  hen  (Phasianus  galhu). 
Fowls  were  originally  natives  of  Persia  and 
India.  They  are  most  valuable  to  the  farmer 
as  yielding  profit  in  eggs,  broods,  and  feathers. 
The  varieties  of  the  common  fowl  in  England 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  their  size,  colour,  and 
fecundity.  Fowls  should  be  kept  very  clean 
and  dry  in  the  hen-house,  and  particular  care 
must  be  taken  to  furnish  them  with  clean, 
sweet  water;  foul  water  produces  that  fatal 
disorder  among  chickens  called  roup,  or  gapes, 
which  is  known  by  the  chick  gasping  for 
breath,  and  dying  in  a  few  hours.  No  remedy 
has  yet  been  discovered  for  this  disorder; 
therefore  care  and  cleanliness  should  prevent  i 
U.  Foul  water,  and  a  scarcity  of  water,  are  I 
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also  causes  of  the  pip  in  hens,  and  cdginate 
all  their  diseases.  Poultry  of  all  sorts  should 
have  clean,  sweet  houses  to  retire  into  daring 
the  night,  and  in  seasons  of  wet  Warmth  is 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  well-doing  of 
poultry.  If  hens  are  kept  with  care,  and  have 
clean,  quiet  places  to  deposit  themselves  in, 
they  will  lay  regularly,  and  repay  all  trouble. 
One  cock  is  sufiicient  for  ten  hens.  He  shoold 
be  chosen  with  care.  A  good  cock  shoald  be 
well-sized,  carrying  his  head  high ;  he  should 
have  a  quick,  animated  look,  a  strong  shrill 
voice,  the  comb  of  a  fine  red,  broad  breast, 
strong  wings,  legs  thick,  and  his  bill  thick  and 
short  (Main's  Domestic  Poultry,  p.  2S0.)  The 
vigour  of  the  cock  lasts  three  years;  be  mast 
then  be  superseded,  and  a  fine  spirited  youlh- 
ful  successor  installed  in  his  room.  A  cock  is 
at  full  age  at  three  months  old.  Three  sorts 
of  hen  are  useful.  The  common  hen^  whose 
proper  signs  should  be  in  having  a  large  head, 
blueish  feet,  sharp  eyes,  and  pendant  comb. 
The  tufted  hen,  for  eating,  as  she  does  not  lay 
much,  therefore  fattens  well;  and  the  lap 
white  Dorking  breed,  which  always  fetches  & 
higher  price  in  the  market  The  Dorkiog 
fowls  are  distinguished  by  having  five  clavs 
on  each  foot  Equal  to  the  Dorking  in  esti- 
mation (says  Professor  Xow)  are  the  Poland 
fowls.  Their  colour  is  black,  their  heads  flat, 
and  surmounted  with  a  crown  of  feathers. 
They  are  a  very  useful  variety;  prolific  of 
eggs,  but  less  inclined  to  sit  than  those  of  any 
other  breed.  All  others  are  kept  more  for 
show  than  for  use.  The  bantam  is  a  iiule  In- 
dian breed,  very  delicate  to  eat,  but,  from  the 
smallness  of  its  size,  not  of  any  economical 
importance. 

The  Chitagong,  or  Malay  fowl,  is  the  laigea 
breed  that  has  yet  been  brought  to  England, 
but  the  flesh  is  regarded  as  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Dorking  and  Poland.  Fowls  should  not  be 
allowed  to  wander  much :  they  lay  better  and 
more  regularly  when  confined  to  their  oiro 
yard.  Their  food  should  be  given  with  great 
regularity  at  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  and  they 
should  be  fed  under  cover  during  rain  or  high 
winds.  During  harvest  their  portion  of  food 
is  always  diminished.  All  sorts  of  pot-berfos, 
boiled,  in  the  washings  of  dishes,  mixed  with 
bran,  and  then  drained,  is  excellent;  the  paste 
warmed  up  as  required,  while  sweet  Well 
boiled  mealy  potatoes,  buckwheat,  barley, 
whole  or  ground,  refuse  of  fruit,  bread,  offal 
from  the  kitchen,  Sec,  is  taken  greedily.  Let 
all  their  food  be  fresh  of  its  kin£ 

The  laying  time  in  England  begins  about 
February.  A  hen  gives  notice  of  her  intention 
by  being  busy  and  restless,  and  talking  to  her^ 
self  for  some  time,  and  her  cMnb  becomes  very 
red.  Her  cackling  soon  gives  notice  that  the 
deed  is  done.  Let  her  have  a  dark,  quiet  box 
to  lay  in.  The  moulting  season  begins  in  au- 
tumn, when  the  hen  ceases  to  lay  for  some 
time :  the  whole  feathered  tribe  are  then  droop- 
ing and  dull,  till  the  new  feathers  have  replaced 
the  old  ones.  A  hen  is  old  at  four  years  of 
age:  for  three  years  she  is  valuable,  and  in 
her  fourth  year  she  must  make  way  for  youni^r 
birds.  A  hen  sits  three  weeks ;  her  disposiiion 
to  sit  \A  soon  discovered,  by  her  placiug  her- 
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self  apoa  any  eggs  she  can  find,  and  remain- 
ing thereon  instead  of  roosting.    She  should  be 
placed  upon  fresh  eggs,  unless  allowed  to  sit 
as  oatore  directs  upon  her  own  natural  nun^ 
b«r,  which  rarely  exceeds  eighteen ;  but  if  one 
egg  alone  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  nest  she 
will  continue  to  lay  many  more  before  she 
wishes  to  sit    If  the  brood  is  hatched  irregu- 
•    larlj,  the  firstlings  should  be  kept  in  flannel 
near  a  fire  all  day,  till  the  others  come  forth, 
hot  they  should  be  returned  to  the  mother  at 
night    The  hen  and  her  brood  should  be  kept 
warm,  and  be  cooped  out  of  doors  only  in  diy, 
fine  weather.    They  should  be  fed  for  some 
dajs  on  bread  crumbs,  with  some  finely  chop- 
ped leeks,  and  be  carefully  supplied  with  clear, 
clean  water  daily.    Boiled  barley,  and  boiled 
rice,  Ac  succeeds,  till  in  about  three  weeks 
they  are  sufficiently  stroog  to  be  turned  into 
the  poultry-yard.     When  the  young  chickens 
get  their  head  feathers,  they  are  out  of  danger 
of  all  infantine  disorders.    Nothing  is  so  re- 
quisite for  all  poultry  as  warmth,  cleanliness, 
and  good  water.    Fowls  fattened  for  the  table 
shoiUd  be  put  into  coops  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  fed  upon  good  barley-meal,  moist- 
ened with  milk  or  water,  and  lard.    Give  it 
foar  or  five  times  per  day,  sufficiently  moist  to 
reqaire  no  drink  with  the  food. 

Eggs  are  preserved  any  length  of  time,  by 
greasing  them  well  over  with  butter  or  lard, 
when  warm  from  the  nest  It  keeps  out  the 
air.  Fresh  laid  eggs  are  easily  known  by 
holding  them  up  to  the  light  of  a  candle.  If 
•  the  inside  appears  transparent  and  fluid,  and 
the  yolk  in  the  centre,  it  is  a  fresh  egg.  If 
it  looks  turbid,  it  is  a  stale  one.  If,  also,  an 
egg  held  up  against  a  candle  shows  a  small 
vacancy  at  the  top  of  it  within,  it  will  produce 
a  male  bird :  if  the  little  vacancy  is  observed 
at  the  side  of  the  egg,  it  will  prove  a  female. 
(Mam's  JDom.  Poukryt  p.  253.)  See  Eoes.  Every 
poultry-yard  should  have  a  bed  of  ashes  de- 
posited in  a  comer:  the  fowls  delight  in  a 
dunghill  and  an  ash-hole ;  the  former  produces 
seeds  and  insects,  and  the  latter  calcareous 
matter,  and  destroys  their  vermin  by  its  sharp- 
ness, as  they  revel  in  its  rough  particles.  See 
Capov. 

There  is  a  communication  in  the  Famm^s 
Cttinmei^  (voL  ii.  p.  95,)  upon  keeping  hens,  and 
the  profits  from  eggs,  from  a  poulterer  in  Eaton, 
Massachusetts,  which  contains  much  useful 
information.    On  the  1st  of  January,  says  the 
writer,  I  had  ten  hens  and  one  cock.    In  the 
spring  three  of  the  hens  were  suffered  to  set, 
which  left  seven  to  experiment  with.    The 
three  which  set  raised  24  chickens,  which 
were  sold  for  12^  cents  each,  when  about  the 
size  of  quails.    The  sooner,  he  observes,  you 
sell  chickens  the  better,  since  they  do  not 
bring  prices  corresponding  with  their  increase 
in   size.    The  seven  bens  which  did  not  set, 
laid  100  dozen  of  eggs.    During  half  the  time 
iia  winter  the  fowls  were  fed  upon  boiled  pota- 
toes and  bran  or  meal  mixed  together  with 
^warm  water,  and  as  the  place  where  they  were 
kept  was  well  sheltered,  none  were  lost  by  the 
dough  freezing  in  their  craws  or  crops.    For 
the  remainder  of  the  time  oats  were  given 
ciaem,  which  the  writer  considers  better  for 


fowls  than  Indian  com,  having  tried  both.  The 
oats  were  first  allowed  to  soak  in  warm  water 
for  three  or  four  hours,  till  well  swelled,  after 
which  they  were  given  to  the  fowls.  Treated 
in  this  way  he  considers  one  bushel  of  oats 
will  go  as  far  as  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  com. 
Hens,  dec  should  never  be  allowed  to  roost  in 
stables  or  kept  near  cattle,  as  they  communi- 
cate their  vermin  to  these,  which  worries  and 
prevents  them  from  growing  fat 

FOWL,  GUINEA,  or  PiirrAno  {Numida 
mtleagris).  These  birds  are  very  wild  and 
restless  in  their  nature,  owing  to  their  native 
habits.  They  are  shy,  and  love  to  make  their 
nests  in  dark,  obscure  places,  far  from  home ; 
for  which  reason  their  eggs  are  generally 
placed  under  a  common  hen  to  be  hatched 
and  fostered.  They  give  no  notice  of  laying 
or  setting.  A  brood  of  Guinea  fowls  is  an 
excellent  guard.  They  love  roosting  in  the 
trees;  and  at  night,  if  any  footstep  disturb 
them,  their  loud  cries  are  sure  to  give  notice 
to  the  farmer  that  a  trespass  is  committing. 
The  Guinea  fowl  is  delicate  eating,  and  is  in 
fine  sea.son  about  Lent  The  young  chickens 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  food  as  young  turkeys,  and  they  must 
be  kept  warm  and  dry.  In  fatting,  they  should 
be  shut  up  in  a  house  for  a  fortnight,  and  fed 
four  or  five  times  a  day  with  sweet  barley-meal, 
moistened  with  milk  and  good  lard.  They  pine 
if  confined  any  length  of  time.  The  great 
drawbacks  to  the  rearing  of  Guinea  fowls  are 
the  vigilance  required  to  watch  for  their  nest» 
and  the  harsh  screaming  of  their  cry. 

FOWL,  PEA  (Phasianus  lo).  Native  of 
India,  tender  in  infancy,  but  soon  inured  to 
our  climate,  as  they  become  older.  From 
their  native  wild  habits,  they  love  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  woods  or  coppices  far  from  home.  As 
the  hen  covers  her  eggs  over  with  dead  leaves 
after  laying  them,  and  generally  deposits  them 
under  a  bash,  without  the  ceremony  of  making 
a  nest,  she  must  be  closely  watched,  and  each 
day  her  fresh  egg  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
an  egg  cut  in  chalk  substituted,  and  covered 
over  again  with  the  leaves.  The  eggs  should 
be  placed  under  a  common  hen  for  safety,  both 
on  account  of  the  fox,  and  because  the  pea-hen 
would  lead  the  young  ones  to  ramble  as  soon 
as  they  had  escaped  from  the  shell.  The  best 
food  for  pea-chicks  is  barley-meal  made  into 
a  paste,  and  mixed  with  sweet  curd,  and  finely 
chopped,  hard-boiled  eggs.  They  are  also  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  large  horse  ant  and  its 
egga,  which  in  England  are  found  in  woods, 
deposited  in  little  hillocks  of  small  leaves  and 
twigs.  All  the  tribes  of  wild  birds,  such  as 
pea^fowl,  turkeys,  pheasants,  6cc.  love  ants :  it 
is  their  natural  food.  Two  or  three  handful s 
of  their  eggs  twice  a  day,  makes  a  good  variety 
with  their  usual  food.  Keep  the  young  pea- 
fowls well  housed  while  under  the  mother's 
care :  when  they  grow  up,  they  prefer  roosting 
in  trees  or  on  bmldings.  If  a  pea-hen  is  al- 
lowed to  brood  her  own  chickens,  she  should 
be  kept  under  a  coop  for  three  weeks  at  least, 
to  prevent  her  rambling.  Pea-fowl  will  feed 
well  on  any  kind  of  corn.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly destractive  in  a  garden.  Our  ancestors 
considered  them  very  delicate  eating. 
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FOWL'S  DUNG. 
FOWL'S  DUNG.    See  Guaho  and  Pioxon's 

DUKO. 

FOX- EVIL.  A  disease  in  which  the  hair 
falls  off. 

FOXGLOVE,  COMMON  (DigUalii  purpu- 
rea). A  very  handsome  biennial  plant,  blow- 
ing purplish-crimson,  or  occasionally  white 
flowers,  from  June  to  September.  In  England 
it  is  found  wild  in  pastures  and  about  hedges 
or  banks,  on  a  gravelly,  sandy,  or  chalky  soil. 
In  gardens  it  is  easily  propagated  by  seed. 

The  lesser  yellow  foxglove  (Z).  parvifiora) 
is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  perennial:  grows 
three  feet  high,  blooming  yellow  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  may  be  propagated  from 
seed. 

The  large  yellow  foxglove  (D.  anUtigua),  with 
larger  flowers,  is  also  a  perennial,  growing 
three  feet  high. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  foxglove  are 
diuretic,  powerfully  emetic,  and  narcotic ;  and, 
under  proper  management  it  is  a  most  useAil 
medicine.  The  leaves  are  inert  in  the  first 
year  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  They  are 
sometimes  used  externally  as  cataplasms  for 
resolving  scrofulous  tumours.  As  every  part 
of  the  foxglove  is  poisonous,  children  ought  to 
be  warned  against  chewing  it.  No  person  not 
qualified  to  practise  medicine  should  venture 
to  prescribe  foxglove. 

FOX-TAIL  GRASS  (Setaria  glauea),  A 
common  American  grass,  with  -  a  bristly  head, 
found  in  cultivated  grounds,  old  stubble-fields, 
orchards,  dec,  flowering  in  July.  Its  root  is 
annual,  and  the  stem  grows  2  or  3  feet  high. 
When  mature  it  has  a  tawny,  or  orange 
colour. 

Another  species  of  fox-tail  is  popularly  called 
green  fox-tail,  or  butter-grass  (Setaria  mridis). 
Its  general  resemblance  to  the  species  first- 
named,  render  it  liable  to  be  passed  by  as  a 
green  variety  of  that  plant. 

A  species  of  Setaria  (S.  verficillata),  com- 
monly found  about  gardens  and  cultivated  lots 
in  the  Middle  Slates,  has  teeth  on  the  bristles, 
which  cause  the  spikes  to  adhere  to  objects 
with  which  they  come  in  contact 

Another  species  called  German  SetariOj  millet 
or  Bengal  grass,  is  occasionally  foiind  in  fal- 
low fields.  Dr.  Muhlenburg  supposed  this  an- 
nual plant  might  be  a  variety  of  the  green 
fox-tail,  to  which  Dr.  Darlington  thinks  it  cer- 
tainly allied.  Some  years  a^o,  the  Bengal 
grass  was  introduced  into  the  Middle  States  as 
an  object  of  culture,  and,  for  a  time,  excited 
much  interest  among  farmers.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  not  to  be  as  valuable  as  the 
usual  summer  crop,  of  which  it  occupied  the 
place,  and  its  cultivation  is  now  pretty  much 
abandoned.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  early  part 
of  May. 

Several  other  speqies  of  this  genus  are 
found  in  the  United  States,  of  which  one  called 
the  Italian  Setaria  is  met  with  along  the  river 
Delaware,  distinguished  by  its  very  large 
spikes.  The  others  are  southern  plants.  None 
of  them,  except  the  German  setaria,  possess 
any  value  to  the  agriculturist  (Flor.  Cettric,) 
See  Alopecubcs. 

FRANCE,  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF.— 
Although  the  \wo  kingdoms  of  Britain  and 
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France,  are  such  near  neighbours,  and  enjoy 
a  soil  so  similar,  yet  the  agriculture  of  each 
differs  very  materially.  The  chief  features  in 
the  farming  system  of  France  which  strike  an 
Englishman  are  the  almost  total  absence  of 
hedges,  and  the  small ness  of  the  farms  or 
plots ;  the  minute  divisions  of  landed  property  | 
having  been  long  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  \ 
France  in  every  possible  way.  The  end  has 
been  attained ;  considerable  comfort  has  been 
diffused  amidst  the  mass  of  the  people,  hot 
with  injurious  results  to  agriculture.  For  is  a 
country  where  the  farms  generally  do  oot  com- 
prise more  than  from  15  to  20  acres,  all  the 
common  evils  of  a  land  of  small  holdings  are 
naturally  felt  The  capital  required  for  them 
being  limited,  the  competition  to  obtain  them 
is  naturally  considerable;  the  charge  for  the 
labour  to  cultivate  them  is  also  great;  the  Ure- 
stock  kept  on  them  inferior ;  the  rotation  of 
crops  bad,  and  agricultural  improvements  of 
all  kinds  but  slowly  adopted.  The  goverumeDt 
of  France,  it  is  true,  in  the  absence  of  large 
landed  proprietors,  and  opulent,  enterprising, 
and  scientific  farmers,  does  all  it  can,  by  ex- 
pensive state  agricultural  institutions,  to  sup- 
ply their  place ;  but  these  are  not  aUended  with 
the  general  advantages  which  are  derired  in 
other  countries  from  the  exertions  of  private 
individuals.  Of  these  small  farms,  Mr.  Deni- 
son  has  given  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion {Jour,  Roy.  Jgr.  Soc.  voL  i.  p.  268]:— "In 
comparison  with  the  English  system  of  enclo- 
sures, France  may  be  called  one  vast  open  I 
field;  you  may  travel  from  Calais  lo  Paris, 
from  Paris  to  the  German  frontier,  to  the  Alps, 
to  the  Pyrenees,  and  scarcely  see  a  hedge  or 
a  partition  fence  of  any  sort  This  vast  open 
field  (unlike  the  open  districts  of  England, 
where  the  operations  of  farming  are  generally 
conducted  on  the  largest  scale)  is  cut  up  into 
the  smallest  conceivable  plots  of  every  variety 
of  produce.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  over 
vast  plains  bounded  by  sloping  hills,  you  see 
the  surface  varied  by  every  description  cf 
crop ;  none,  perhaps,  above  an  acre  or  two  in 
size,  the  larger  portion  not  more  than  the 
fourth  or  the  eighth  of  an  acre.  Here  a  vine- 
yard 100  yards  by  20 ;  there  a  strip  of  wheat, 
lucerne,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  clover,  and 
vetches.  Few  roads  intersect  this  extensive 
garden,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  cultiva- 
tion, must  be  traversed  every  day  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  proprietors  and  cultivalot  j  of  the 
various  lots.  The  residences  of  these  proprie- 
tors are  almost  invariably  congregated  into 
villages  or  towns,  and  lie,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  wide  of  their  respective  allotments.'* 
The  advocates  of  such  a  general  system  of 
cultivation  will  hence  see  Uiat  this  mode  of 
tillage  is  attended  with  sundry  insuperable  dis- 
advantages. The  public  agricultaral  establish- 
ments  maintained  entirely  by  the  French 
government  are — 1.  Sheep  farms;  2.  Model 
farms;  3.  Veterinary  schools;  4.  Haras,  or 
studs.  And  it  assists,  by  its  patronage  and 
with  funds — 1.  Public  lectures;  2.  Agricoltn-  j 
ral  societies;  3.  Local  associations;  4.  De-  | 
partmental  model  farms. 

There  are  three  public  sheep  farms;  vir., at 
Rambouillet,  Perpignan,  and  I«a  Hayevaox. 
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At  these,  sheep  are  bred,  and  experiments  in 
crossing  tried.  The  chief  breeds  are  the  me- 
riflo,  the  naz,  a  race  with  small  frames  and  fine 
vool,  and  the  Eoglish  long^wooUed  sheep. 

Of  the  model  farms,  Grignon,  founded  in 
1829,  and  containing  1100  acres  of  land  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  is  the  chief.  It  consists  of 
arable,  pasture,  meadow,  water  meadow,  and 
wood.  Papils  are  taken  here,  who  pay  in  the 
boQse  from  302.  to  602.  per  annum,  or,  if  they 
only  alteod  the  courses  of  instruction,  from  8/. 
to  ifyL:  the  shortest  course  occupies  two  years ; 
and  after  attending  this  period,  and  passing  a 
pnblic  examination,  the  pupil  may  receive  a 
diploma,  taking  rank  as  a  sort  of  master  of 
arts  of  Grignon. 

The  chief  veterinary  schools  are  at  Alfort, 
near  Paris,  Toulouse,  and  Lyons.  The  three 
chief  haras,  or  breeding  studs,  are  at  Dupin  in 
Normandy  (English  blood  horses),  at  Rozieres 
(a  mixed  breed  called  the  '^race  ducale"),  and 
ai  Pompadour  (Arab  and  Persian).  These 
contain  together  about  1300  horses.  Of  tho- 
rongh-bred  stock,  in  1840,  they  had  167  stal- 
Jions,  98  mares,  and  121  colts  and  fillies ;  for 
the  use  of  the  departments  870  stallions  are 
kept  at  different  stations.  These  are  allowed 
the  following  amount  of  forage  at  threfe  dif- 
ferent stations : — 
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Abberflto    .       . 
Anfera 
AnrUlae      -       - 

0-.. 

H.7. 

Straw. 

FSati. 

16 
14 
14 

llM.      Mk 

6    11 
11      0 
11      0 

Hm.     tm. 
17    10 
13      4 
15      7 

These  rarious  public  objects  cost  the  g:ovem- 
ment  119,4522.;  viz.,  sheep  farms,  20,303t; 
veterinary  schools,  11,263/.;  haras,  or  studs, 
70,52621;  other  items  of  expense,  32,0002.;  de- 
partment of  government,  3,3602. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon  has  given  the  result  of 
the  returns  of  the  agricultural  survey  of  21  out 
of  the  84  departments  of  France,  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  or  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  provinces  of  Flanders,  Artois,  Picar- 
dje.  Isle  de  France,  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace,  equal  to  a  surface  of  31,720,000  acres, 
or  aboat  the  area  of  all  England.  {Jour,  of  Boy. 
Jgr.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  416.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
English  acres  tilled  with  each  sort  of  grain, 
the  produce,  and  the  seed  sown,  in  the  21  de- 
partments before  alfuded  to : — 


Wheat      - 
Barley 

Mei«il  (mixture 
of  wtoeat  «Bd 

Rye  • 


3,013,780 
1,115,016 
3,li9,350 


A90,S3I 

l,m,900 

645,933 


50.075,301 
17,533.875 
54,170,336 


0,536,777 
13,333,035 
09,540,113 


0,458,471 
3,734,700 
8,388,751 


1,404,336 

3,675.380 
10,748.567 


Total  ^rt^^^ 
8e«d      - 


.  10,305,014  quarteri 
-    3,083,703      — 


Afm«» 

HIchMt 

LoWHt 

Depart. 

Dq-n. 

SetdL 

Aeraia 

B.«aitl 

BMOtAl 

Wbeat  - 

Arang*. 

ATcn«e. 

15 

S3     J 

10-5 

3*6 

Barley  - 

17 

35 

8 

96 

Gate 

18* 

44* 

11 

3-8 

Melell    -       - 

is« 

»* 

8 

95 

Rye       .       - 

13 

SO* 

8 

3-6 

Potatoen 

137 

S57 

67 

The  average  produce  per  acre  of  the  21  de- 
artments,  i»  as  follows  :— 
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In  these  departments  were  contained — 

Cattle 3,628.024 

Sheep 6,761, 1«7 

Piga  and  goats 1,800.590 

Horeea 074.018 

Mules  and  aasei  .....      00,660 

The  food  of  the  small  French  Farmers* 
especially  in  Normandy,  is  very  poor.  **  Many 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Quart.  Jour,  of  Jgr,  voL 
zii.  p.  2),  like  the  common  labourers,  live  upon 
a  few  apples  or  pears,  and  a  bit  of  bread,  with- 
out the  formality  of  sitting  down  to  a  table, 
and  are  content  with  a  drink  of  their  own 
home-made  miserable  cider."  The  breed  of 
sheep  is  very  inferior.  Although  many  of  the 
sheep  are  kept  in  flocks,  yet  there  is  little  or 
no  free  range  for  them ;  they  are  usually  kept 
in  small  lots  of  three  or  four,  or  half-a-dozen, 
and  generally  tied  together  by  the  legs.  The 
average  price  of  mutton  is  3}^.  per  pound.  Of 
the  cattle,  the  Aldemey  blood  seems  to  pre- 
dominate. Bullocks  are  worked  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  both  in  the  plough  and  in  the 
wagon.  "Some  centuries  ago,  Normandy 
was  the  source  whence  our  Henries,  and  Ed- 
wards, and  the  flower  of  European  chivalry, 
obtained  their  chargers ;  which  were  then  a 
breed  of  large,  powerful,  active  horses,  able  to 
bear  the  weight  of  an  armed  knight,  with  suffi- 
cient spbed  for  the  purposes  of  war.  That 
breed  has  long  since  degenerated  into  an  active 
and  hardy  horse,  but  totally  devoid  of  those 
qualifications  as  to  size  and  general  appear- 
ance which  we  should  think  essential  in  a 
charger  even  for  a  common  soldier ;  they  sel- 
dom attain  15  hands  in  height,  and  are  very 
short-necked;  they  are  rather  large  in  the 
head,  have  good  forelegs,  but  are  frequently 
imperfect  in  the  hind  ones,  being  too  long  from 
the  hock  to  the  hoof,  and  they  are  often  diseased 
in  those  limbs  from  curb  or  spavine,  and  defi- 
cient in  width  and  muscle  in  the  thigh.  They 
have  generally,  however,  good  shoulders,  back, 
and  loins,  many  of  them  possessing  very  use- 
ful and  short  actions  in  the  trot;  and  consi- 
dered generally  as  a  breed,  they  are  able  to  go 
faster,  and  do  more  work  than  their  appear- 
ance at  first  indicates:  they  are  commonly 
worked  at  two  years  of  age."  With  regard  to 
the  rotation  of  crops,  there  is  little  worthy  of 
observation.  In  Normandy,  a  very  common 
rotation  is  a  three-shift  of  wheat,  barley,  clover, 
wheat;  inothers,afour-shifVof  potatoes,  barley, 
clover,  wheat.  Their  agricultural  implements 
are  few  and  defective.  Dombasle's  plough,  mo> 
delled  from  that  of  Small's  English  plough,  is 
the  favourite  plough  in  France ;  it  has  com- 
monly, however,  wheels  added*  The  spade  is 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  field 
culture  of  this  great  country,  and  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  country  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  garden  husbandry.  The  consumption  of 
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vegetables  of  all  kinds  is  mach  greater  in 
France  than  in  England;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  bread,  the  price  of  which,  in  Paris, 
is  regulated  by  the  public  authorities. 

The  care  which  is  taken  in  France,  by  the 
government,  to  husband  every  particle  of  or- 
ganic manure,  is  well  worthy  of  the  conside- 
ration of  the  public  authorities  in  England,  for 
nowhere  is  there  a  greater  waste  of  the  richest 
fertilizing  matters  than  from  the  large  cities 
and  towns  of  England ;  a  great  and  public  loss, 
to  which  Dr.  Granoitte,  in  his  report  to  the 
Thames  Improvement  Company,  thus  alludes : 
**  In  no  part  of  France,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria, 
Bohemia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  the  Confederated 
States  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  is 
there  a  city  in  which,  as  in  London,  the  gene> 
ral  mass  of  filth,  of  every  description,  created 
by  a  vast  population,  is  first  allowed  to  enter 
the  river  which  may  happen  to  traverse  that 
city,  and  is  then  returned,  diluted  with  the 
water  of  that  river,  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabi-' 
tants,  to  be  used  either  for  domestic  or  culinary 
purposes :  although,  by  avoiding  the  latter  dis- 
gusting alternative,  foreign  cities  are  less  free 
from  unpleasant  smells  than  London  is.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  foreigners  smdi 
the  filth  of  their  cities,  but  do  not  swallow  it; 
whereas  the  Londoner  swallows  it,  but  seldom 
smells  it. 

"  In  no  large  city  of  that  part  of  Europe 
which .  I  have  recently  visited,  possessing  a 
river,  is  any  portion  of  the  contents  of  closets 
and  cesspools  suffered  to  find  its  way,  or  to  be 
emptied  into  it;  except  at  Amsterdam,  Ant- 
werp, Brussels,  Stuttgard,  and  Leipzig ;  and 
even  there,  only  in  a  partial  manner.  In  Paris 
the  Seine  is  contaminated  by  one  large  drain 
only,  conveying  the  urine  from  the  large  reser- 
voirs of  nightrsoil  at  Montfaucon,  and  by  two 
smaller  ones  proceeding  from  cesspools.  To 
convey  generally,  or  to  empty,  even  partially, 
any  such  matter  into  the  river,  is  a  practice 
against  which  the  laws  have  provided  by  heavy 
fines  and  incarceration ;  and  such  is  the  pre- 
sent feeling  of  all  the  governments  on  that 
subject,  even  in  the  great  cities  I  have  just 
enamerated  as  exceptions,  that  the  authorities 
are  seriously  engaged  in  devising  means  for 
preventing,  in  future,  every  possible  infraction 
of  those  laws ;  not  because  it  is  desirable  to 
preserve  pure  the  water  of  such  rivers  (since 
no  domestic  use  is  made  of  it),  but  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  a  material,  deemed  most  valua- 
ble, which  such  infractions  must  necessarily 
entail. 

•*In  Paris  extensive  improvements  in  regard 
to  drainage  are  now  in  progress,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which,  that  capital  will  have  subterra- 
neous drains  and  sewers  in  as  complete  a  state 
as  those  of  London,  and  something  better. 
More  than  two-fifths  of  that  city  are  now  so 
drained.  When  this  great  undertaking  was  in 
agitation,  it  was  suggested  that  all  the  latrine$, 
public  as  well  as  private,  should,  as  in  London, 
communicate,  by  proper  drains  with  the  great 
sewers,  which  are  intended  to  be  emptied  into 
the  Seine.  As  the  project  of  supplying  pare 
water,  direct  to  the  houses,  is  simultaneously 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  as  the  water  for 
that  purpose  is  to  be  derived  from  other 
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sources  than  the  river,  there  could  have  been 
no  objection  on  that  score,  to  the  sdoptioa 
of  so  general  and  so  complete  a  drainage. 
But  when  scientific  men,  agricuhnrists,  aod 
political  economists  were  consulted,  it  was 
agreed  that,  by  adopting  the  London  system,  the 
city  would  lose  a  revenue  of  nearly  800,000 
francs,  and  agriculture  the  means  of  prodnciog 
four  times  as  much.  The  government,  there- 
fore, came  to  the  resolution  of  not  suffering:  any 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  latnMt  to  enter 
the  common  sewers ;  but,  alive  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  saving  them,  enacted  a  police 
regulation,  strictly  enjoining  that  every  house 
should  have  its  cesspool  (whether  new  or  old, 
and  within  a  given  time)  made  ica<<f-figb,  in 
order  that  none  of  those  contents  should  be 
wasted.  In  consequence  of  this  regulation, 
all  cesspools  must  be  emptied  once  in  four 
years." 

FRANKLINIA  (Gardama  pubaceiu).  This 
species  of  Gordonia,  appears  to  be  restricted 
.by  nature,  within  very  narrow  bounds,  haring 
hitherto,  says  Michaux,  been  found  only  on  the 
banks  of  the  Altamaha,  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 
It  was  discovered  there  in  1770,  by  John  Bar- 
tram,  who  gave  it  its  specific  name.  In  height  it 
rarely  exceeds  30  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  I 
or  8  inches.  It  blooms  in  Carolina  aboot 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  a  month  later  near 
Philadelphia.  The  flowers  are  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  whit^,  and  of  an  agreeable 
odour.  They  have  a  slight  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  dogwood  {Comus  Florida).  Li'ie 
those  of  the  Loblolly  bay  (Ganhnia  lagifafUim]^ 
they  open  in  succession  during  two  or  three 
months,  and  begin  to  appear  when  the  tree  is 
only  8  or  4  feet  high.  The  fruit  is  in  the  forn 
of  round,  ligneous  capsules,  which,  when  ripe, 
open  at  the  summit  in  four  seams  to  release 
the  small  angular  seeds. 

Although  the  Franklinia  is  found  2  or  3  de- 
grees farther  south  than  the  Loblolly  baj.  it 
appears  to  be  far  less  sensible  to  cold,  and 
stands  the  climate  well  near  Philadelphia,  and 
will  perhaps  resist  the  winters  higher  nonh. 
{Michaux,) 

FRENCH  BEANS.    See  Bkaks. 

FRENCH  CLOVER.    See  Lvcbk^tx. 

FREE-MARTIN.  A  name  given  by  breed- 
ers  to  a  twin  cow  calf  born  with  a  boll  call, 
which  generally  proves  an  hermaphrodite,  and 
therefore  barren ;  but  in  some  cases,  there  not 
being  this  admixture  of  the  organs  of  different 
sexes,  or  those  of  the  female  prevailing,  she  is 
capable  of  breeding.  (Yauait  on  Catik,  p.  539.) 

FRINGE-TREE  (Chionanthm  Fu^titra),  & 
beautiful,  sjnall,  American  tree,  abounding  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  as  high  up  as  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dover,  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  1- 
has  been  even  met  with  on  the  banks  of  tb? 
Brandywine.  The  specific  name  is  derivf  i 
from  its  snow-white  flowers,  which  are  pen3».- 
lous  and  fringe-like.  There  is  another  var:e:. 
in  the  United  Slates  (the  mari'tma  of  Purs^ . 
which  Lindley  considers  a  distinct  specie^ 
(F/or.  Cettrica.) 

FROG  OF  A  HORSE.  In  farriery,  is  a  t- 
angular  portion  of  horn  projecting  from  '^ 
sole  almost  on  a  level  with  the  crust,  and  r- 
fending  a  soft  and  elastic  substance  called  i^ 
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muible  firog.  The  sensible  frog  ooenpies  the 
vhole  of  the  back  part  of  the  foot,  above  the 
homy  frog  and  between  the  cartilages.  See 
SHosi:ve. 

FROG-HOPPERS.  The  familiar  name  ap- 
plied to  singular  insects  (^Cercopidida),  which 
pass  their  whole  lives  on  plants,  upon  the 
stems  of  which  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  au- 
tumn. ''The  following  summer  they  are  hatched, 
and  the  young  immediately  perforate  the  bark 
with  their  oeaks,  and  begin  to  imbibe  the  sap. 
They  take  in  such  quantities  of  this,  that  it 
oozes  out  of  their  bodies  continually,  in  the 
form  of  little  bubbles,  which  soon  completely 
cover  up  the  insects.  They  thus  remain  en- 
tirely buried  and  concealed  in  large  masses 
of  foam,  until  they  have  completed  their  final 
transformation,  on  which  account  the  names 
of  cuckoo-spittle,  frog-spittle,  and  frog-hoppers 
have  been  applied  to  them.  We  have,'*  says 
Dr.  Harris,  "  several  species  of  these  frog-hop- 
pers in  Massachusetts,  and  the  spittle,  with 
which  they  are  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  air, 
may  be  seen  in  great  abundance,  during  the 
summer,  on  the  stems  of  our  alders  and  wil- 
lows. In  the  perfect  state  they  are  not  thus 
protected,  but  are  found  on  the  plants,  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  fully  grown  and  prepar- 
ing to  lay  their  eggs.  In  this  state  they  pos- 
sess the  power  of  leaping  in  a  still  more  re- 
markable degree  than  the  tree-hoppers;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  the  tips  of  their  hind  shanks 
are  surrounded  with  little  spines,  and  the  first 
two  joints  of  their  feet  have  a  similar  coronet 
of  spines  at  their  extremities.  Their  thorax 
narrows  a  little  behind,  and  projects  somewhat 
between  the  bases  of  the  wing-covers ;  their 
bodies  are  rather  short,  and  their  wing-covers 
are  almost  horizontal  and  quite  broad  across 
the  middle,  which,  with  the  shortness  of  their 
legs,  gives  them  a  squat  appearance." 

FROGS  (Rana,  Linn.).  A  genus  of  amphi- 
bious reptiles,  consisting  of  17  species,  but  two 
only  require  to  be  here  noticed : — 

1.  The  Common  Frog  (/?.  temporaria),  which 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Some 
of  its  properties  are  very  singular,  particularly 
its  powers  of  leaping  and  swimming.  Its  body 
is  naked,  and  without  any  tail ;  the  fore  limbs 
are  very  lightly  made,  while  the  hind  legs  and 
thighs  are  remarkably  long,  and  furnished  with 
strong  muscles.    As  soon  as  the  spawn  is  vi- 

'  vified,  the  future  frog  becomes  a  tadpole,  in 
which  state  it  is  wholly  a  water  animal,  breath- 
ing by  bronchia  or  gills,  like  fish ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  changed  into  a  frog,  and  attains  its 
proper  shape,  it  acquires  lungs,  by  which  it 
breathes,  and  then  immediately  migrates  to  the 
shore. 

2.  The  Gibbous,  Green,  or  Edible  frog  (R. 
esculenta),  which  differs  from  the  former  spe- 
cies only  in  having  a  high  protuberance  in  the 
zniddle  of  the  back,  which  forms  an  acute 
angle.  Its  colours  likewise  are  more  vivid, 
aJid  its  marks  more  distinct,  the  ground  colour 
toeing  a  pale  or  yellowish  green,  marked  with 
ro  ws  of  black  spots  from  the  head  to  the  rump. 
Xtie  flesh  of  the  hind  thighs  is  used  as  a  re- 
storative food.  The  flesh  of  the  Surinam  frog 
QJZ^  jMiradoxd)  is  also  used  as  food.  Frogs  are 
recomin^nded  by  Walton  as  bait  for  pike,  but 


frogs  retaliate  by  feeding  on  the  spawn  and 
young  fry  of  fish  in  ponds  and  rivers. 

Of  the  utility  of  frogs,  in  destroying  insects 
injurious  to  gardens  and  farms,  the  following 
view  presented  in  a  French  periodical,  is  hi^ly 
favourable  to  those  much  despised  animals. 

**■  Gardeners  wage  the  same  war  against  frogs 
as  with  moles  and  all  other  insects  mischievous 
to  their  crops.  But  they  are  wrong  in  including 
frogs  in  the  general  proscription,  since  they 
not  only  do  them  no  injury,  but  render  them, 
on  the  contrary,  important  services ;  for  they 
are  carnivorous  as  well  as  herbivorous,  and 
greatly  prefer  insects  to  vegetable  food.  They 
are  particularly  fond  of  snails,  and  swallow 
them  even  with  their  shells  on,  when  they  are 
not  too  large.  If  you  open  a  frog,  you  will  find 
his  stomach  full  of  insects  hurtful  to  agricuU 
ture,  and  especially  snails.  The  shells  they 
digest,  or  rather  dissolve  in  their  stomachs,  in 
the  same  way  that  dogs  do  bones,  and  turkeys 
the  shells  of  nuts."  {Amtrican  Farmer.) 

FROND.  A  combination  of  stem  and  leaf 
in  one  organ,  as  in  ferns,  itfareAonha,  and  such 
like  plants. 

FROST.  In  meteorology  is  the  cause  of  the 
congelation  of  water  or  the  vapours  of  the  at^ 
mosphere.  Water  begins  to  freeze  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  such  that  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  stands  at  33^.  At  this  tempera^ 
ture  ice  begins  to  appear,  unless  some  circum- 
stance, for  example,  the  agitation  of  the  water, 
prevents  its  formation.  As  the  cold  increases 
the  frost  becomes  more  intense,  and  liquids 
which  resist  the  degree  of  cold  required  to  con- 
geal water  at  length  pass  into  the  solid  state. 
When  water  remains  at  complete  rest  it  may 
be  cooled  down  to  28^  Fahrenheit  without 
freezing;  but  the  moment  it  is  agitated,  the 
thermometer  rises  to  32^  and  the  water  freezes. 
In  this  case  the  insensible  heat  of  the  water  is 
retained  when  the  fluid  is  at  rest.  No  experi- 
ments have  hitherto  ascertained  to  what  depth 
frost  will  extend,  either  in  earth  or  water,  but 
its  effects  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  coldness  in  the  air,  the  longer  or 
shorter  duration  of  the  frost,  the  texture  of  the 
earth,  the  nature  of  the  fluids  with  which  the 
ground  is  impregnated,  &c.  In  England  the 
frost  rarely  extends  in  the  ground  below  18 
inches  from  the  surface.  Frost  is  peculiarly 
destructive  to  vegetation.  During  severe  frost 
almost  all  vegetables  fall  into  a  state  of  decay, 
and  even  a  moderate  degree  of  frost  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  many  of  the  more  tender  kinds. 
The  injury  which  vegetables  sustain  from  frost 
is  greatest  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  thaw  or 
copious  rains ;  for  the  plants  are  then  turgid 
with  moisture,  which,  expanding  in  bulk  as  it 
passes  into  the  solid  state,  produces  the  rup- 
ture of  the  vegetable  fibres.  Therefore  it  is 
that  a  sharp,  north  wind,  or  any  thing  which 
dries  the  sap  or  juices  of  vegetables  previous 
to  frost,  tends  to  their  preservation.  The  great 
power  of  frost  on  vegetables  is  well  known. 
Trees  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  it  as  if  by 
fire,  and  split  with  a  noise  resembling  the  ex- 
plosion of  artillery,  since  the  juices  of  the  tree 
expand  with  great  force,  as  they  are  converted 
into  ice.  In  winter,  however,  trees  generally 
have  neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  and  their  buds 
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gelation ;  bat  banl  frosts  late  in  spring  are  the  rope  aids  the  eraporatioa  of  te  viteffUMl 
ofien  rerj  injimoiis,  as  the  bods  aie  thai  ap-  ibeiebf  cools  it  don  to  the  frcezug  point 
pealing.  Fruits  aie  in  like  manner  destroyed '  Frost  is  mcrdy  the  effect  of  cold.  wfaiekitseM; 
byfirosL  Their  vateijportkm  being  changed- is  a  negative  qaalitj;  naady,  the  absence  of 
into  crystals  of  ice,  occupying  a  greater  space !  heat.  As  erapoiatioB  carries  off  hat  and  re- 
than  the  fluid  from  vhieh  they  vere  prodnced,  ■  duces  temperatme,  vhatercr  aids  this  is  &- 
burst  the  small  Teasels  in  which  they  are  <  TooiaUe  to  freezing.  (Qn0«.J«v«.tfier.ToL 
Ibrmed;  hence  the  fruit  is  deprived  of  its  fla- 1  rtii.  p.  431.)  Early  hoar-frost  nay,  ii  is  said, 
Toar,  and  when  thawed  pntrefles.  |  be  rendered  harmless  in  its  cflects  br  ponhDg 

The  haar-frott  or  wluU  frott,  which  wp^em  \  fresh  spring  water  on  the  trees  and  rises  thD« 
in  die  mornings  chiefly  in  autumn  and  spring,  ■  corered  b^bre  the  sim  rises.  VazioB^  odier 
is  merely  frozen  dew.  it  is  generally  the  con-  \  projecu  hare  been  proposed  at  difiereit  times 
sequence  oi  a  sodden  clearing  op  of  the  wea- '  to  arert  the  disastroos  effects  of  Ae  mominf 
ther  after  rain,  when  a  considerable  degree  c»f  frosts  on  TCgetaliaB  in  qiring;  bst,  nnfortD- 
cold  is  prodoced  by  the  rapid  eraporatioii.  In  '  naieiy,  it  is  only  on  a  Tciy  limited  scale  tha 
northerly  cliouUes,  it  osoaUy  happens  that  >  any  means  can  be  adopted  for  the  parpo». 
after  a  fall  of  rain  the  wind  shifts  into  a  north-  •  Whaterer  prerents  the  fbrmatioo  of  der  w\L 
era  qoaner,  and  the  atmosphere  soddenly  clears  •  protect  plants;  hence  a  coreringof  net  or  ih:r. 
op.  When  this  takes  place  daring  the  lughtvor  gaoze  will  oflen  preserre  the  Uossons  of  nL'- 
early  in  the  morning,  a  strong  Tai£ation<3' heat  fraiL  Bat  the  most  efiectnal  means  is  lo  check 
from  the  earth  commences,  the  cooling  effect  the  radiation,  by  screening  the  plaat  from  \he 
of  which  is  increased  by  the  copious  erapora- ;  chilling  aspect  of  the  dear  sky.  See  Dew 
tion  from  the  wet  soifaces  of  the  plants  and  \  Every  farmer  knows  that  frost  in  viizer  i.> 
the  grass.     The  influence  of  eiaporatioa  on  i  serriceable  to  the  soil,  by  breaking  don  u: 


the  phenomenon  is  obrioos  from  this,  that  the 
moisture  which  appears  in  the  form  of  dew  be- 
fore sunrise,  is  often  changed  into  rtmt,  or  hoar- 
frost, on  the  appearance  of  that  luminary.  The 
reason  is,  that  as  the  atmosphere  begins  to  be 
wanned  by  the  son's  rays,  the  eraporation  is 
accelerated,  and  consequently  the  cold  at  the 
wet  surfrice  c»f  the  gronnd  augmented ;  hence, 
we  see  one  reason  why  frosqr  nights  are  so 
much  more  prejudicial  to  the  tender  shoots  of 
plants  when  they  are  succeeded  by  rery  bright 
mornings.  Hence,  also,  hoar-fit>st  is  Ibiuid 
on  grass  or  plants,  when  the  thermometer, 
placed  a  few  feet  abore  the  ground,  indicates 
a  temperature  three  or  four  degrees  aboFc  the 
freezing  point 

In  late  autumnal  frost,  the  effect  of  CTaporar 
tion  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  ofWn  exemplified 
on  the  stems  of  potatoes.  If  a  hoar-frost  be 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  the  dew  liquefies,  and  by  the  process  of 
eraporation  tht  ataUa  Urn  their  vkaUty ;  for 
although  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  hare  an 
inherent  power  of  resisting  cold,  yet  it  is  in  the 
former  only  to  a  rery  limited  degree.  If  the 
hoar-frost  be  brushed  off  (and  this  can  easily 
be  done  by  two  men  moving  along  the  beds  or 
drills  with  a  rope  between  them,  rery  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  evaporation  takes 
place),  the  stalks  will  sustain  no  injuij.  The 
destructiTc  power  of  evaporation  appears  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  humidity  in 
the  body  on  which  it  acts. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a  simple 
and  easy  method  of  securing  fruit  trees  from 
the  effects  of  frost : — 

If  a  thick  rope  be  intermixed  among  the 
branches  of  a  fruit  tree  in  blossom,  the  end  of 
which  is  directed  downwards  so  as  to  terminate 
in  a  pail  of  water,  should  a  slight  frost  take 
place  during  the  night,  it  will  not  in  the  small- 
esl  degree  affect  the  tree,  while  the  surface  of 
the  paiil  which  receives  the  rope  will  be  cover- 


pohrerizing  land,  and  that  a  iailme  of  err-p 
frequently  takes  phice  after  a  winier  of  tv 
treme  mihiness.  The  principle  is  this:— in  ib 
process  of  congelation,  the  water,  as  U  liteies. 
expands,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  sepanis 
the  particles  of  earth  in  which  it  is  he\d:  ivA 
thus  operates  better  than  any  iastniiBCot  cf 
human  constraction,  for  its  action  reaches  s> 
the  minutest  particles,  and  thus  renden  tbe^ 
friable.     In  dry  earth  it  has  litUe  or  no  tSxd 
in  this  way,  hot  is  beneficial  in  destr^nn: 
grabs  and  insects.     On  sand  it  makes  do  lo- 
pression.    On  ploughed  clay-land  frost  has  i^ 
most  beneficial  effecL     Therefore,  where  sk« 
soil  is  close,  stiff,  or  of  an  obstinate  cbjer  a* 
ture,  it  should  be  turaed  up  in  ridscs  la  d^^ 
autumn  or  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  vfa^^^ 
tends  greatly  to  separate  its  particles,  and  lea- 
der it  more  fine  and  mellow. 

Hard  winters  seldom  injure  winter  graia  ia 
any  respect,  especially  where  the  land  has  beec 
thoroughly  drained,  and  is  covered  much  vt^ 
snow.  By  leaving  the  earth  in  a  loose  an- 
finely  divided  state,  frost  adapts  it  better  for  i^« 
extension  of  the  roots  as  the  warmth  of  sprj)? 
approaches,  and  thereby  enables  them  te  pro- 
duce strong  plants.  {Bmd/9  Ditt,  o/SofVf.) 

FRUIT  {Fr.frMU;  iLfrmtta;  Span. /rW* 
Lat/mcftcm).  In  botany,  comprehends  many 
kinds  of  what  are  commonly  <»]led  seeds ;  as 
those  of  corn,  buckwheat,  caraway,  parslfr, 
dbc,  as  well  as  the  succulent  inflorescence  d 
the  pine-apple,  which  is  a  mass  of  ovaha  ar.^ 
envelopes  in  a  consolidated  condition.  Bni  :s 
horticulture  the  term  frait  is  restricted  lo  vn 
pulpy  and  juicy  seeds  of  trees  and  shrolfcs  Ac- 
as  the  apple,  the  peach,  the  currant,  dec 

The  fruits  of  vesctablcs  are  equally  vanr 
with  the  seeds.  They  almost  all  coniain  r 
acid ;  and  this  acid  is  usually  either  the  :;* 
taric,  the  oxalic,  the  citric,  or  the  malic,  o'^ 
mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them.  HardJr ;'' 
other,  except,  perhaps,  the  acetic,  has  hiir''^ 


ed  with  thin  ice ;  though  the  water  placed  in ;  been  found  in  fruits.    They  asaaUy  coi^^ 
another  pail  by  the  side  of  it,  by  way  of  expe- ;  likewise  a  portion  of  saccharine  gummr  »«'' 
riment,  may  not,  from  the  sligfatness  of  the  i  ter,  sometimes  starch ;  and  the  fleshy  c^^^ 
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contain  also  a  fibroos  matter,  not  yet  accu- 
rately examined.  The  colouring  matters  of 
fruits,  especially  the  red,  dissolve  freely  both 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  rery  speedily  decay 
when  exposed  dry  to  the  action  of  the  snn 
and  weather.  Hence  they  cannot  be  used  as 
dyes. 

The  diseases  of  fniit-trees  are  varioos,  and 
for  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  different 
heads  of  Busht,  Casikks,  Mildbw,  Ac.  As 
the  coltore  and  propagation  of  the  different 
fruits  are  also  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
it  will  suffice  in  this  place  to  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  principal  works  which  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage  for  fuller  details  than  the  limits 
of  this  work  will  enable  me  to  give ;  among 
these  are  PkilUpg^a  Hist,  of  Fntiit;  Boger^a 
Frnit  Cult.;  Hoare  on  the  Vine;  Jiberenmbi^ 
Fruit  Card,;  LindUyU  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Kitrhen  Gard.;  LoudorCe  Encyc  of  Guard*  ifC.; 
BUs9t  Fruit  Grouxj^s  Instructor. 

Several  American  works  have  been  pul>> 
Ilshed  of  great  value,  upon  the  culture  of  fruit- 
trees,  &C.:  among  these  are  included  Coxe  on 
FruitAreet;  Thatcher's  .American  Orchardist ; 
Hovey*s  Magaz.  of  HorticuUurej  tfc;  Kenrxd^s 
Am^  Orchardist;  FessenderCs  Am,  Farmer  and 
Gardener;  Eaffey*s  Orehardisfs  Companionj  the 
last  a  splendid  original  work  with  plates. 

FRUIT  MAGGOTS.  The  little  white  mag- 
gols  oAen  found  in  our  ripe  whortleberries, 
ra2>pbernes,  cherries,  and  other  fruits,  are  the 
young  of  small  two-winged  flies,  some  of 
which  family  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  stems, 
buds,  and  leaves  of  plants,  thereby  producing 
large  tumors  or  galls  wherein  their  young  re- 
side. The  larvs  of  those  laying  their  eggs  in 
fruit,  live  upon  the  pulp.  The  family  of  insects 
has  received  the  name  of  Orialidians,  from  a 
word  signifying  to  shake  or  flap  the  wings, 
these  being  kept  in  motion  all  the  time.  Some 
of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  suddenly  raising 
their  win^  perpendicularly  above  their  backs, 
and  running  along  a  few  steps  with  them  spread 
like  the  tail  of  a  peacock.  Their  powers  of 
flight  are  feeble,  and  they  are  rarely  found 
sporting  on  flowers  in  the  sunshine,  but  gene- 
rally prefer  shady  and  damp  places.  The 
wiugs  of  the  ortalidians  are  often  beautifully 
variegated,  striped  or  spotted,  with  shades  of 
brown  or  black.     (JJarris,) 

rRUIT-.MOTH,  or  CODLING-MOTH.    The 
rojcect,  the  eggs  of  which  produce  the  well- 
known  apple-worm,  which  has  been  brought 
from    Europe    to    America,  and    naturalized 
wherever  the  apple  tree  has  been  introduced. 
This   mischievous    creature    has    sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  the  plum-weevil  (see  Cur- 
rvho),  but  it  may,  says  Dr.  Harris,  be  easily 
distinguished  from  it  by  its  shape,  habits,  and 
traoK formations.     The  plum-weevil  is,  how- 
ever,   sometimes  found  in    apples;    but    the 
apple- worm   has    never   yet   been    found  in 
plurnjs,  so  far  as  Dr.  Harris  has  been  able  to 
(earo.     The  apple-worm  is  not  a  grub,  but  a 
:rue  caterpillar,  the  product  of  a  moth,  and  not 
>/  a    beetle,  as  grubs  are.     An  anonymous 
irriter  in  the  Entomological  Magazine  of  London, 
txis    well  remarked  of  this  moth  [Carpocapsa 
forra49ne2la)t  that  ''it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
rit^e  to  which  it  belongs;  yet,  from  its  habits 


'  not  being  known,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  moth 
state;  and  the  apple-grower  knows  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon  to  what  cause  he  is 
indebted  for  his  basketfuls  of  worm^^aten 
windfalls  in  the  stillest  weather.^ 

A  good  account  of  the  apple-worm  and  its 
'  transformations,  by  Joseph  TuAs,  Esq^  of 
,  Charleston,  Massachusetts,  was  published  in 
,  the  Massadtusetts  Agr,  Rep.  and  Joum.j  vol.  v., 
I  and  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Burrelle,  of  Quincy, 
I  Massachusetts,  may  be  found  in  the  New  Eng^ 
land  Farmer,  vol.  zviii.  At  various  times  be- 
tween the  middle  of  June  and  first  of  July,  the 
apple-worm  moths  may  be  found  in  New  Eng- 
land. **They  are  sometimes  seen  in  houses 
in  the  evening,  trying  to  get  through  the  win- 
dows into  the  open  air,  having  been  brought  in 
with  fruit  while  they  were  in  the  caterpillar 
state.  Their  fore-wings,  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, have  somewhat  Oie  appearance  of  brown 
watered  silk;  when  closely  examined  they  will 
be  found  to  be  crossed  by  numerous  gray  and 
brown  lines,  scalloped  like  the  plumage  of  a 
bird ;  and  near  the  hind  angle  there  is  a  large, 
oval,  dark  brown  spot,  the  edges  of  which  are 
of  a  bright  copper  colour.  The  head  and 
thorax  are  brown,  mingled  with  gray ;  and  the 
hind- wings  and  abdomen  are  light  yellowish 
brown,  with  the  lustre  of  satin.  Its  wings  ex- 
pand three^uarters  of  an  inch.  This  insect 
is  readily  distinguished  from  other  moths  by 
the  large,  oval,  brown  spot,  edged  with  copper 
colour,'  on  the  hinder  margin  of  each  of  the 
fore-wings.  During  the  laUer  part  of  June  and 
the  month  of  July,  these  fruit-moths  fly  about 
apple  trees  every  evening,  and  lay  theT  eggs 
on  the  young  fruit  They  do  not  puncture  the 
apples,  but  they  drop  their  eggs,  one  by  one,  in 
the  eye  or  hollow  at  the  blossom  end  of  the 
fruit,  where  the  skin  is  most  tender.  They 
seem  also  to  seek  for  early  fruit  rather  than 
for  the  late  kinds,  which  we  find  are  not  so  apt 
to  be  wormy  as  the  thin-skinned  summer 
apples.  The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  in  a  few 
days  afler  they  are  laid,  and  the  little  apple- 
worms  or  caterpillars  produced  from  them  im- 
mediately burrow  into  the  apples,  making  their 
way  gradually  from  the  eye  towards  the  core. 
Commonly  only  one  worm  will  be  found  in  the 
same  apple ;  and  it  is  so  small  at  first,  that  its 
presence  can  only  be  detected  by  the  brownish 
powder  it  throws  out  in  eating  its  way  through 
the  eye.  The  body  of  the  young  insect  is  of  a 
whitish  colour;  its  bead  is  heart-shaped  and 
black;  the  top  of  the  first  ring  or  collar  and 
of  the  last  ri^g  is  also  black ;  and  there  are 
eight  little  blackish  dots  or  warts,  arranged  ia 
pairs,  on  each  of  the  other  rings.  As  it  grows 
older  its  body  becomes  flesh-coloured;  its 
head,  the  collar,  and  the  top  of  the  last  ring, 
turn  brown,  and  the.  dots  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  or  a  little 
more,  it  comes  to  its  full  size,  and  meanwhile 
has  burrowed  to  the  core  and  through  the  apple 
in  various  directions.  To  get  rid  of  the  refuse 
fragments  of  its  food,  it  gnaws  a  round  hole 
through  the  side  of  the  apple,  and  thrusts  them 
out  of  the  opening.  Through  this  hole  also  the 
insect  makes  its  escape  after  the  apple  falls  to 
the  ground ;  and  the  falling  of  the  fruit  is  well 
known  to  be  hastened  by  the  injury  it  has 
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nceived  within,  which  generally  canses  it  to 
ripen  before  its  time. 

**  Soon  aAer  the  half-grown  apples  drop»  and 
sometimes  while  they  are  still  hanging,  the 
worms  leave  them  and  creep  into  chinks  in 
the  bark  of  the  trees  or  into  other  sheltered 
places,  which  they  hollow  out  with  their  teeth 
to  snit  their  shape.  Here  each  one  spins  for 
itself  a  cocoon  or  silken  case,  as  thin,  delicate, 
and  white  as  tissue  paper.  Some  of  the  apple- 
worms,  probably  the  earliest,  are  said  by  Kdllar 
to  change  to  chrysalids  immediately  after  their 
cocoons  are  made,  and  in  a  few  days  more 
turn  to  moths,  come  out,  and  lay  their  eggs  for 
a  second  generation  of  the  worms ;  and  hence 
much  fruit  will  be  found  to  be  worm-eaten  in 
the  autumn.  Most  of  the  insects,  however, 
remain  in  their  cocoons  through  the  winter, 
and  are  not  changed  to  moths  till  the  following 
summer.  The  chrysalis  is  of  a  bright  maho- 
gany-brown colour,  and  has,  as  usual,  across 
each  of  the  rings  of  its  hind-body,  two  rows 
of  prickles,  by  the  help  of  which  it  forces  its 
way  through  the  cocoon  before  the  moth 
comes  forth. 

**  As  the  apple- worms  instinctively  leave  the 
fruit  soon  after  it  falls  from  the  trees,  it  will 
be  proper  to  g^ather  up  all  wind-fallen  apples 
daily,  and  make  such  immediate  use  of  them 
as  will  be  sure  to  kill  the  insects,  before  they 
have  time  to  escape.  Mr.  Burrelle  says  that  if 
any  old  cloth  is  wound  around  or  hung^  in  the 
crotches  of  the  trees,  the  apple-worms  will 
conceal  themselves  therein ;  and  by  this  means 
thousands  of  them  may  be  obtained  and  de- 
stroyed, from  the  time  when  they  first  begin  to 
leave  die  apples,  until  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
By  carefully  scraping  off  the  loose  and  rugged 
bark  of  the  trees,  in  the  spring,  many  chrysa- 
lids will  be  destroyed;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  the  moths,  when  they  are  about  laying 
their  eggs,  may  be  smothered  or  driven  away, 
by  the  smoke  of  weeds  burned  under  the  trees. 
The  worms,  often  found  in  summer  pears,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  as  those  that  affect  apples, 
and  are  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  same 
means."     (Harris.) 

FRUIT- WEEVIL.    See  Curculio;   Plum- 

WXKVIL. 

FUEL  (Norm.  Tv.fuayle),  Any  combusti- 
ble substance  which  is  used  for  the  production 
of  heat  constitutes  a  species  of  fuel ;  but  the 
term  is  more  properly  limited  to  coal,  coke, 
charcoal,  wood,  and  a  few  other  substances. 

In  England,  coal,  from  its  abundance  and 
cheapness,  is  the  commonly  employed  fuel; 
but  where  wood  is  abundant,  or  where  its 
value  is  little  more  than  that  of  felling  it,  it  is 
used  either  in  its  original  state,  or  in  the  form 
of  charcoal.  It  is  essential  to  good  and  profit- 
able fuel  that  it  should  be  free  from  moisture ; 
for  unless  it  be  dry,  much  of  the  heat  which  it 
generates  is  consumed  in  converting  its  moist- 
ure into  vapour;  hence  the  superior  value  of 
old,  dense,  and  drv  wood,  to  that  which  is  por- 
ous and  damp.  A  pound  of  dry  wood  will,  for 
instance,  heat  35  pounds  of  water  from  32® 
to  212®,  and  a  pound  of  the  same  wood  in  a 
moist  or  fresh  state  will  not  heat  more  than  25 
pounds  from  the  same  to  the  same  temperar 
ture;  the  value,  therefore,  of  different  woods 
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for  fuel  is  nearly  inversely  as  their  moistore, 
and  this  may  be  roughly  ascertained  bf  finding 
how  much  a  given  weight  of  their  shavings 
loses  by  drying  them  at  212®. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the 
power  of  various  species  of  wood  in  producing 
heat. 

The  number  indicates  the  quantity  of  timber 
in  pounds,  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  from  62®  to  21S^ 

Oakcblps 4^ 

Elm 359 

PJr       -       .       -       .       .      -      -     .8« 

Ash 3^50 

Hornbeam   -.-....  S  37 

Cherry  tree-       •       -       -       ...]•» 
Beech  ........  3I< 

Lime  tree    ......      .310 

.     Poplar 310 

Maple roo 

Service  tree        ......  sm 

The  value  of  turf  and  peat,  as  fuel,  is  liable 
to  much  variation,  and  depends  partly  upon 
their  density,  and  partly  upon  their  freedom 
from  earthy  impurities.  A  pound  of  turf  K-iJ 
heat  about  26  pounds  of  water  from  32**  to  S12^, 
and  a  pound  of  dense  peat  about  30  lbs.:  bv 
compressing  and  drying  peat  its  value  as  a 
fuel  is  greatly  increased.  Dr.  M'Cnlloch  has 
divided  peat  into  five  classes : — monntaiD  pea; 
marsh  peat,  lake  peat,  forest  peat,  and  mahoe 
peat ;  the  names  implying  the  locality  of  theii 
production.  Of  these  the  mountain  peat,  (tou 
Its  loose,  spongy  texture,  is  the  least  pn>da^ 
tive  of  heat,  although  it  soonest  inflames.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  an  excellent  essay  "cm 
economizing  Fuel  and  Lighting,"  &c  bj  thfi 
Rev.  P.  Bell,  in  the  Tram,  of  High,  Soc,  vol.  it. 
p.  U9.  See  Chahcoal  and  Pxat.  (BnnUi 
Vict,  of  Scietue ;   WilUch's  Dam,  Enofc) 

FULLER'S  THISTLE  (D^taau  fulhm). 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  plant  used  by 
the  makers  of  cloth.    See  Tkassl.  ' 

FULLER'S  EARTH.    A  native  saponar 
ceous  mineral  of  the  aluminous  kind,  foand  ia 
many  parts,  but  the  best  comes  from  the  soaih 
of  England  and  Saxony.    It  is  much  used  by 
fullers  in  cleaning  and  scouring  their  cla'.h, 
from  its  property  of  absorbing  grease,   h  is 
of  a  very  soft,  unctuous  nature,  falls  to  pieces 
in  water,  and  appears  to  be  capable  of  pn>*  ' 
moting  the  growth  of  plants  in  a  high  degree;  i 
consequently  may  be  used  with  advantafre  as  : 
manure,  on  some  of  the  lighter  sorts  of  land. 
Its  constituents,  according  to  Klaproth,  are  as  I 
follows : —  j 


Bilica        .       . 

.  S3-0 

4SS 

Alumina  .       . 

-  10-0 

154 

Lime        .      . 

.    0-5 

— 

Mafnesla  -       - 

.    1» 

1$ 

Oxide  of  iron    - 

-    »^5 

•j-o 

Common  salt    - 

-    01 

— 

Water      - 

.«4- 

»5 

Loee.       -      . 

-    1-4 

M 

100- 


100- 


FUMITORY  (Fumaria,  from  fmnut^smo^ 
alluding  to  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  plai 
Our  English  word  ramitory  is  derived  from  d 
French  name  of  the  genus  Fumeterre).  Tb« 
are  six  indigenous  species  of  fumitory,  am4 
which  are  :-^ 
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Common  fiimitoiy  (JP.  officinalis),  an  annaal» 
Tery  common  in  cultivated  ground  and  about 
hedges;  root  tapering,  herb  glaucous,  stem 
ranch  branched,  leaves  mostly  alternate,  twice 
or  ihrice  pinnate.  Flowers  in  clusters,  rose- 
coloured  or  pale  red.  The  leaves  are  succu- 
knl,  saline,  and  bitter.  The  plant  is  eaten  by 
coxTs  and  sheep;  goats  dislike  it,  except  the 
youag  shoots,  and  horses  totally  refuse  it. 

Ramping  fumitory  {F»  capreolcUa)»  This 
species  is  much  like  the  common  fumitory,  bat 
larger  in  every  part;  the  leaves  less  glaucous; 
their  tendrils  twisting  round  other  plants,  by 
vhich  the  branching  stem  climbs  to  the  height 
of  3  or  4  feet  The  flowers  are  on  the  whole 
paler,  and  the  plant  also  less  common. 

This  species  and  the  white  climbing  fumi- 
tory arc  the  only  ones  worthy  of  extensive 
CDlinre.  They  do  best  sown  under  a  hedge,  to 
which  they  will  attach  themselves  and  make 
a  beautiful  appearance.  The  common  fumi- 
t<^rF  is  the  only  species  found  in  the  United 
State?,  where  it  has  been  naturalized  to  some 
extent,  bein^  not  unfrequently  cultivated  in 
gardens.  (Eng.  Fhr.  vol.  iii.  p.  268—257; 
FaxtoH*s  rot.  Diet.) 

FUNDI,  or  FUNDUNGL    An  African 
grain   produced    by  a    plant   of  Lilliputian 
growth,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Clarke,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  London  Linncean  So- 
ciety.   This  grain  is  represented  as  about  the 
size  of  mignonette-seed,  and  is  cultivated  in 
the  village  of  Kissy  and  in  the  nei«rhbourhood 
of  Waterloo  by  industrious  individuals  of  the 
Soosoo,  Foulah,  Bassa,  and  Joloff  nations,  by 
whom  it  is  called  "  hungry  rice."    The  ground 
is  cleared  for  its  reception  by  burning  down 
the  copse- wood  and  hoeing  between  the  roots 
and  stumps.    It  is  sown  in  the  months  of  May 
and  Jane,  the   ground  being  slightly  opened 
and  again  lightly  drawn  together  over  the  seed 
with  a  hoe.    In  August,  when  it  shoots  up,  it 
is  carefully  weeded.    It  ripens  in  September, 
growing  to  the  height  of  about  18  inches,  and 
its  stems,  which  are  very  slender,  are  then  bent 
to  the  earth  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  grain. 
They  are  reaped  with  hooked  knives.    The 
patch  of  land  is  then  either  suffered  to  lie  fal- 
low, or  planted  with  yams  or  cassada  in  rotar 
tion.    Manure  is  said  to  be  unnecessary  or 
even  injurious,  the  plant  delighting  in  light  soils, 
and  being  raised  even  in    rocky  situations, 
vhich  are  most  frequent  in  and  about  Kissy. 
When  cut  down  it  is  tied  up  in  small  sheaves 
and  placed   in  a  dry  situation  within  the  hut, 
for  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  or  to 
become  wet  the  grains  become  agglutinated  to 
their  coverings.   The  grain  is  trodden  out  with 
the  feet,  and   is  then  parched  or  dried  in  the 
son  to  allow  of  the  more  easy  removal  of  the 
chaff  in   the    process  of  pounding,  which  is 
performed    in  wooden   mortars.     It  is  after- 
wards winnowed  with  a  kind  of  cane  fanner 
on  mats. 

In  preparing  this  delicious  grain  for  food, 
Mr.  Clarke  states  that  it  is  first  thrown  into 
boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  assiduously  stirred 
for  a  few  minntes.  The  water  is  then  poured 
off^  and  the  natives  add  to  it  palm  oil,  butter,  or 
milk;  but  the  Europeans  and  negroes  con- 
nected with  the  colony  stew  it  with  fowl,  fish, 


mutton,  adding  a  sma)I  piece  of  salt  pork  for 
the  sake  of  flavour,  and  the  dish  thus  prepared 
is  stated  to  resemble  kous-kous.  The  grain  is 
also  made  into  'a  pudding  with  the  usual  con- 
diments, and  eaten  either  hot  or  cold  with  milk; 
the  Scotch  residents  sometimes  dress  it  as 
milk-porridge.  Mr.  Clarke  is  of  opinion  that 
if  the  fundi  grain  were  raised  for  exportation 
to  Europe,  it  might  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  hst  of  light  farinaceous  articles  of  food 
in  use  among  the  delicate  or  convalescent. 

Specimens  of  the  grass  have  been  examined 
by  Mr.  Kippist,  Librarian  to  the  Linntean  So- 
ciety. It  is  a  slender  grass  with  digitate 
spikes,  which  has  much  of  the  habit  of  DigiUt^ 
ria,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  small  outer  glume  existing  in  that  genus, 
must  be  referred  t(»  Patpalum.  Mr.  Kippist 
regards  it  as  an  undescribed  species,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  by  the  name  of  Patpalum  eziU, 
(Proceedings  of  Lin,  Soe,) 

FUNGI  (Lat.).  A  large  natural  tribe  of  plants 
of  a  very  low  organization,  consisting  chiefly 
of  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
flocculent  matter,  and  very  rarely  furnished 
with  spiral  vessels.  They  form,  as  it  were,  a 
link  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. They  inhabit  dead  and  decaying  organic 
bodies,  and  are  also  a  common  pest  to  living 
plants,  upon  which  they  are  parasites,  and  prey 
in  the  same  manner  as  vermin  and  intestinal 
worms  upon  animals.  A  vast  number  of  spe- 
cies are  described  by  writers  upon  fungi,  and 
they  are  often  of  great  importance  to  man, 
either  for  their  use  or  their  mischievous  qua- 
lities. The  common  mushroom  {Agaricus  cam" 
pestris),  the  truflie  (Tuber  cibarium),  and  morel 
(Mordiella  eseidenia),  (see  these  heads)  are 
delicacies  well  known  at  table.  Not  less  than 
thirty-three  species  of  fungi  are  eaten  in  Rus- 
sia. Ergot,  one  of  the  tribe,  is  valuable  in  ob- 
stetric practice  as  a  uterine  stimulant ;  very 
many  of  the  species  are  dangerous  poisons. 
Blight,  mildew,  rust,  dec.  (see  these  articles), 
are  diseases  caused  by  the  ravages  of  micro- 
scopic fungi;  and,  finally  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  dry-rot  are  owing  to  the  attacks  of  ilfe- 
ntlius  lachrymans,  and  many  other  species. 
The  best  general  work  on  Fungi  is  Friers 
Sy sterna  Micologicum.  Numerous  species  are 
figured  in  the  works  of  Greville,  Bulliard, 
Sowerby,  Corda,and  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  (See 
Fairt  Rikgs.)  Dr.  Christison  gives  the  fol- 
lowing general  directions  for  distinguishing 
the  esculent  from  the  poisonous  varieties.  "It 
appears  that  most  fungi  which  have  a  warty 
cap,  more  especially  fragments  of  membrane 
adhering  to  their  upper  surface,  are  poisonous. 
Heavy  fungi,  which  have  an  unpleasant  odour, 
especially  if  they  emerge  from  a  vulva  or  bag, 
are  also  generally  hurtful.  Those  which  grow 
in  woods  and  shady  places  are  rarely  esculent, 
but  most  are  unwholesome;  and  if  they  are 
moist  on  the  surface  they  should  be  avoided. 
All  those  which  grow  in  tufts  or  clusters  from 
the  trunks  or  stumps  of  trees  ought  likewise  to 
be  shunned.  A  sure  test  of  a  poi.sonous  fungus 
is  an  astringent  styptic  taste,  and  perhaps  also 
a  disagreeable,  but  certainly  a  pungent  odour. 
Those,  the  substance  of  which  beconnes  blue 
soon  after  being  cut,  are  invariably  poisonous. 
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Aj^arics,  of  an  orange  or  rose-red  colour,  and 
boleti,  which  are  coriaceous  or  corky  in  tex- 
ture, or  which  have  a  membranous  collar 
round  the  stem,  are  also  unsafe.  These  ruled 
for  knowing  deleterious  fungi  seem  to  rest  on 
fact  and  experience ;  but  they  will  not  enable 
the  collector  to  recognise  every  poisonous  spe- 
cies." The  general  rules  laid  down  for  dis- 
tinguishing wholesome  fungi  are  not  so  well 
founded,  bat  the  most  simple  and  easy  mode 
of  testing  the  quality  of  field  fungi  is  to  intro- 
duce a  silver  spoon  or  piece  of  coin  of  that 
metal,  or  an  onion,  into  the  vessel  in  which 
mushrooms  are  seething :  if  on  taking  either 
of  them  out,  they  assume  a  bluish,  black,  or 
dark  discoloured  appearance,  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  dangerous  fungi  among  them  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  metal  or  onion,  on  being 
withdrawn  from  the  liquor,  wears  its  natural 
appearance,  the  fungi  may  be  considered 
wholesome  and  innoxious.  The  symptoms  in- 
dicating poisoning  by  fungi  are  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, purging,  and  colic,  in  general  accompa- 
nied with  great  depression  of  the  pulse,  cold 
extremities,  clammy  sweats,  stupor,  delirium, 
convulsions,  sometimes  paralysis.  In  such 
cases  immediate  means  should  be  taken  to 
clear  the  stomach,  and  a  medical  practitioner 
sent  for,  as  the  subsequent  treatment  must  vary 
according  to  the  symptoms  in  each  individual 
instance.  {CkritlUon  on  Poitoru  ;  Brande^s  Diet, 
of  Science.) 

FUNGUS.  In  farriery,  a  spongy  excres- 
cence which  arises  in  wounds  and  ulcers, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  proud  fieth. 
It  may  be  destroyed  and  removed  by  caustic 
applications,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sul- 
phate of  copper,  blue  vitriol,  and  the  use  of 
tight  bandages. 

FURLONG  (Sax.  pinians).  An  English 
measure  of  length  containing  forty  poles,  the 
eighth  part  of  a  mile. 

FURMENTY,  or  FRUMENTY  (from  /n*- 
fiwfi/tim,  com).  A  kind  of  country  pottage  pre- 
pared of  wheat,  which  is  first  wetted,  and 
beaten  to  deprive  it  of  its  husks,  and  aAer- 
wards  boiled.  When  boiled  up  with  milk, 
sugar,  and  a  little  spice,  it  forms  a  wholesome 
and  agreeable  food.  This  preparation  was 
well  known  to  the  Roman  farmers.  Cato,  the 
earliest  of  the  agricultural  writers  whose 
works  have  escaped  to  us,  gives  (lib.  Ixxxvi.) 
the  modem  mode  of  making  it  under  the  name 
of  wheat  frumenty. 

FURRIER'S  REFUSE,  or  CLIPPINGS; 
are  sometimes  applied  as  a  fertilizer  to  Might 
chalks  and  gravelly  soils,  either  ploughed  in 
or  laid  upon  the  surface,  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty-four  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  They 
are  usually  sold  by  the  quarter,  which  com- 
monly contains  as  much  as  two  five-bushel 
sacks  will  hold  when  closely  pressed.  The 
price  is  said  to  be  about  lis.  to  16<.  per  quar- 
ter.    {Brit.  Hutb.  vol.  i.  p.  426.) 

FURROW  (Sax.  jmph;  Dan./ur,-  Lat.  /o- 
nu).  In  agriculture,  a  term  not  very  properly 
defined,  as  it  has  three  or  four  distinct  signifi- 
cations; viz.  1.  The  soil  turned  up  by  the 
plough ;  S.  The  trench  left  by  this  operation ; 
3.  The  interval  between  two  ridges;  and  4. 
The  cross  drain  which  receives  the  rain  water 
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collected  by  these  intervals.  Br.  Jobason  adds 
h  fifth;  but  he  obviously  mistakes  furrow  for 
di-UL  According  to  Mr.  Marshall  there  are 
three  ideas  which  lay  claim  to  the  word  far- 
row. 1.  The  trench  made  by  the  plough,  which 
may  be  called  &  plough  furrow ;  2.  The  collate- 
ral drains,  or  an  inter-furrow;  and  3.  The 
transverse  drains,  or  the  croufunwc.  8ee 
Plouobiko  and  Fraaow,  Watsh. 

FURROW-SLICE.  The  narrow  slice  or 
slip  of  earth  turned  up  by  the  plough.  Bj  the 
Scotch  writers  on  husbandry,  it  is  mostly 
termed /«r-«/irt. 

FURROW,  WATER..  That  kind  of  deep, 
open  furrow  which  is  made  by  the  plough  in 
tillage-lands,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  and 
draining  them,  in  order  to  favour  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  crops.  Furrows  of  this  kind 
should  al^way^  be  drawn  in  such  directions  as 
will  the  most  readily  take  off  the  water,  and  be 
kept  open  during  the  winter  months,  especially 
on  the  wheat-grounds.  The  making  of  these 
furrow-drains  should  be  performed  immediate- 
ly after  the  ploughing  and  sowing  have  been 
finished;  and  this  is  particularly  necessary  on 
all  the  more  stiff  and  retentive  kinds  of  soil 

FURZE,  COMMON;  GORSE,  or  WHI^' 
(Ukx  Europcmt).  PI.  9,  c.  This  hardy  ever- 
green shrub  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  grows  abundantly  on  sandy 
or  gravelly  heaths  and  commons;  and  whm 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  weed  it  is  one  of  the 
most  determined  growers,  and  most  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  that  the  agriculturist  can  meet  with. 
The  stem  of  the  furze  varies  from  2  to  6  fee: 
high;  but  in  Cornwall  and  Durham  it  snine- 
times  grows  to  the  height  of  8  or  9  feet.  It  bears 
iruiuinerable  dense,  roughish,  green,  furrowed 
or  ribbed  branches,  spinous  at  the  ends  aid 
beset  with  large,  compound,  striated,  pennanrnv 
thorns.  The  leaves  are  few,  scattered,  smail 
awl-shaped,  deciduous.  Flowers  large,  sf>li- 
tary  or  in  pairs,  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  vi*.h 
a  very  peculiar  oppressive  scent  One  of  cor 
poets  has  well  described  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  this  shrub  in  blossom — 

**  And  what  mora  noblo  than  the  vernal  fterae. 
With  golden  tmskett  hung?    Approach  h  not. 
For  every  b1n9«nin  has  a  troop  ofawords 
Drawn  to  defend  it.*' 

The  legumes  are  downy,  bursting  elasiically 
in  dry,  hot  weather,  with  a  crackling  noise,  and 
scattering  their  seeds  extensively-  The  wood 
of  furze  is  very  hard.  Furze  is  chiefly  used  wr 
fences,  as  food  for  cattle,  and  for  fuel.  \\^ 
preference  for  sterile  soil  has  caused  it  to  be 
extensively  employed  for  fences  in  such  land, 
and  as  a  cover  for  game,  and  shelter  for  youa^ 
plantations.  With  common  care  furze  fences 
last  for  a  very  long  period,  but  they  rer^uire 
peculiar  management  to  prevent  the  tools  be- 
coming exposed.  Sowing  in  three  tiers  on  s. 
bank  is  perhaps  the  best  mode,  as  it  allows  o 
one  tier  to  be  kept  low  by  the  shears  or  b;! 
the  second  of  higher  growth,  and  the  last  to  3' 
tain  its  natural  stature. 

There  are  generally  two  objections  advance 
against  the  adoption  of  whin-fences.  The  fir 
is,  that  the  wall  or  mound  required  for  rai^  r< 
the  whin  is  of  such  dimensions  as  to  occa;:  ^ 
a  great  waste  of  groimd;  and  the  second  >n 
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that  the  whins  have  a  great  tendency  to  spread 
over  and  injure  the  adjoining  grounds.  But 
with  a  slight,  well  trimmed  wall-fence  of  furze 
these  objections  may  easily  be  obviated. 

The  formation  and  management  of  whin- 
fences  have  been  treated  of  by  a  number  of 
agricultural  and  botanical  writers,  as  Lord 
Karnes,  Dr.  Anderson,  Marshall,  BiUington  in 
his  work  On  Plantingy  Dickson  in  his  Modem 
Husb^  and  others ;  there  is  also  an  essay  on 
this  subject  in  the  Trant,  of  tlu  High,  Soc,  vol. 
▼.  p.  466,  by  Mr.  W.  Bell,  and  it  is  noticed  in 
a  number  of  the  Covniy  Eeportu 

Furze  has  long  been  known  as  a  plant  highly 
nutritions  as  fo^  for  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
and  has  only  been  neglected  from  the  supposed 
difficulty  of  converting  it  into  a  state  fit  to  be 
comfortably  #aten  by  domestic  animals;  the 
process  of  cutting,  gathering,  and  bruising  the 
young  shoots,  when  taken  from  the  old  stunted 
bushes,  being  both  laborious  and  expensive. 
These  difficulties  are,  however,  comparatively 
easily  overcome  when  gorse  is  allowed  the 
privilege  of  a  cultivated  spot,  and  the  most 
worthless  part  of  the  farm  is  good  enough  for 
it  to  vegetate  upon. 

Respecting  the  merits  of  furze  as  a  fodder,  a 
good  deal  has  been  written,  as  by  Duhamel  in 
France,  Evelyn  in  England,  and  Dr.  Anderson 
in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  now  extensively  oulti- 
Tated  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Attwood  of  Bir- 
mingham, who  has  devoted  an  hundred  acres 
to  French  furze;  (JJ,  provmciaiu,  which  is  near- 
ly allied  to  the  common  furze).    These  are 
regulariy  mown  with  a  scythe  for  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  milch  cows,  and  bruised  in 
a  mill :  mixed  with  chopped  straw  or  hay,  this 
constitutes  the  entire  food  of  his  cows.  Bruised 
farze  is  also  an  excellent  substitute  for  hay  for 
horses,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  they  prefer 
it  to  corn ;  but  they  should  at  the  same  time 
Jiave  oats  and  beans  to  counteract  the  relaxing 
properties  of  the  gorse.    Dr.  Anderson  says 
that  when  properly  bruised,  cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  increase  in  fatness  as  fast  as  on 
tamips.    Cows  yield  as  much  milk  as  when 
fed  on  grass,  without  any  bad  ta^te,  and  the 
butter  made  on  such  food  is  very  superior. 
The  small  holder  bruises  the  furze  for  his  soli- 
tary cow  or  pair  of  horses,  in  a  trough,  with  a 
iroaden  pounder,  furnished  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  sharp  piece  of  iron.    The  fanner  on  a 
large   scale  should  have  a  mill  worked  by 
horses  or  by  water-power.    In  1802  and  1803, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  fed  his  deer,  sheep,  and 
hones  extensively  on  whins.    In  the  Peninsu- 
lar war  the  forage  consumed  by  the  horses  of 
the  British  army  was  principally  furze.    Mr. 
K-  Tytler,  in  an  account  of  experimenls  which 
he  made  on  feeding  horses,  between  the  years 
1818   and    1816   (Tran$.   High,  Soc.  vol.  v.), 
states,  that  one  of  the  chief  kinds  of  food  he 
aaed  was  furze.    But  the  principal  use  of  furze 
is  for  the  purpose  of  fuel.    In  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain  it  forms  the  main  dependence 
Tor  the   supply  of  fagots  for  the  poor  man's 
li«arth  and  the  baker's  oven.    The  common 
fcarze  generally  attains  its  full  size  in  4  years, 
^MMd  it  ought  not  to  be  cut  more  frequently.  An 
^j^n  of  land  sown  with  the  French  furze  will 
^<eld  betweeif  4  and  5000  fagots,  which  are 
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chiefly  consumed  in  the  heating  of  ovens.  The 
fresh  and  dried  flowers  of  this  plant  afford  in 
dyeing  a  fine  yellow  colour.  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  furze  are  attenuant,  diuretic,  d»* 
termining  to  the  skin,  and  occasioning  nausea. 
Furze  may  be  propagated  by  seed  sown  from 
February  to  May.  Young  plants  or  even  slips 
planted  in  Spring  or  October  will  grow  readily. 
It  should  be  cut  the  year  after  sowing,  begin- 
ning in  September  or  October;  it  will  grow 
again  tmtil  Christmas,  and  be  fit  for  use  till 
March.  Besides  the  common  furze  there  are 
two  other  species : 

1.  The  dwarf  whin  or  furze  ( 27.  nonaif)  which 
is  less  common  than  the  preceding,  and  only 
grows  to  half  the  size.  It  blossoms  chiefly  in 
autumn,  has  the  leaves  or  spines  shorter  and 
closer,  and  the  branches  decumbent,  the  flow- 
ering ones  more  cylindrical  and  elongated; 
and  the  flowers  are  paler.  These  points  of 
structure  distinguish  this  species  from  the 
others  at  first  sight  Its  value  is  estimated  in 
comparison  to  that  of  the  common,  as  two  to' 
one  inferior. 

2.  The  French  or  Provence  furze  {U.  prio- 
vineialis),  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
It  closely  resembles  the  common  furze.  In 
Devonshire  the  common  furze,  and  in  some 
other  parts  the  dwarf  furze,  are  frequently 
called  French  furze.  (PkOHju^s  SyL  Flor,  vol. 
i.  p.  247 ;  Brit.  Hutb.  voL  iii..  On  Planting,  p. 
100;  Eng.  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  265;  QuarL  Joum. 
ofjigr.  vol.  ii.  p.  731,  vol.  viii.  p.  691 ;  WWKeA't 
bom,  Enofc) 

G. 

GAD-FLY,  or  BREEZE  ((Estrut  eqm  et 
bovii,  Lin.).  Insects  with  spotted  wings  and  a 
yellow  breast,  which  have  a  long  proboscis, 
with  a  sharp  dart  These  flies  are  particularly 
troublesome  to  cattle  by  their  sting  or  dart 
The  horse-bot  (CEitnu  eqwi)  deposits  its  eggs 
on  such  parts  of  the  horse  as  the  animal  can 
reach  with  his  tongue.  They  are  thus  licked 
up,  and  introduced  into  the  stomach ;  are  there 
hitched  and  form  hots.  Another  more  torment- 
ing fly  of  the  same  genus  is  the  fundament-bot 
(CE.  hafnorrhoidali8)t  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
lips  of  the  horse,  causing  so  much  irritation  to 
the  animal,  as  to  induce  him  to  gallop  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  water.  In  Sweden,  the  grooms 
are  accustomed  to  clean  the  mouths  and 
throats  of  the  horses  daily  with  a  peculiar  kind 
of  brush,  which  prevents  the  larvoe  of  this  in- 
sect getting  into  the  stomach  of  the  animaL 
The  ox-warble  ((E.  bcvia)  deposits  its  eggs  on 
the  back  of  oxen,  causing  great  torture  to  the 
animal,  and  much  agitation  to  the  herd,  if 
many  are  attacked  at  once.  The  ovipositor 
of  the  insect  pierces  the  skin  on  the  back  of 
the  ox,  and  there  drops  the  eggs.  At  the  sea- 
son when  the  gad-fly  infests  them,  the  harness 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  allow  the  animals 
to  be  easily  let  loose.  The  ovipositor  of  the 
(£*.  boviM  is  furnished  with  teeth,  and  acts  like 
an  augur  or  gimlet ;  and  when  this  comes  in 
contact  with  a  nerve  of  sensation,  the  oxen 
seem  to  be  driven  almost  to  a  state  of  mad- 
ness ;  the  tail  is  stretched  out,  and  they  gallop 
about  the   pasture,  lowing  and  seeking  for 
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fication  rendered  comparatively  easy  in  a  fbw 
months.  That  gardeners  availed  themselves 
of  the  advantage  needs  no  further  instance 
than  Philip  Miller,  in  whom  the  perfect  bota^ 
nist  and  horticultorist  were  combined,  and  who 
was  a  correspondent  of  the  chief  men  of  sci- 
ence then  living. 

For  the  working  with  fall  effect  of  the  spirit 
of  the  immortal  Swede,  our  own  Ray  had  pre- 
pared the  arena.  Indefatigable,  enthusiastic  in 
his  pursuits,  of  clear  and  comprehensive  mind, 
he  gave  an  impetus  to  botany  and  its  correla^ 
live  arts,  more  effectual  to  their  advancement 
than  they  had  received  during  ages  of  years 
preceding.  For  50  years  he  most  successfully 
laboured  to  clear  the  path  of  this  science  and 
to  increase  her  stores.  Nor  does  he  enjoy  his 
fame  only  among  his  countrymen ;  it  is  afforded 
to  him  by  all  Europe.  Haller  says,  he  was  the 
improver  and  elevator  of  botany  into  a  science, 
ana  dates  from  his  life  a  new  era  in  its  history. 
In  little  more  than  20  years,  Ray  recorded  an 
increase  in  the  English  Flora  of  550  species. 
His  Catalogut  Plautarum  jinglw,  in  1670,  con- 
tains 1050  species:  his  Synopsis,  in  1696,  de* 
scribes  more  than  1600  species.  A  phalanx 
of  botanists  were  then  contemporaries  which 
previous  ages  never  equalled,  nor  succeeding 
ones  surpassed.  Ray,  Tournefort,  Plumier, 
Plukenet,  Commelin,  Rivinus,  Bobart,  Petivir, 
Sherard,  Boccone,  Linnsus,  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  same  age. 

I  will  not  pass  unnoticed,  as  being  of  this 
period,  Abraham  Cowley,  the  well-known  poet, 
physician,  and  author  of  Tht  Four  Bookt  of 
Flantt.  Although  he  deserves  little  praise  as  a 
botanist  or  as  a  gardener,  he  merits  notice  as 
assisting  in  their  advancement,  by  winning  to 
them  and  encouraging  the  attention  of  the 
literary.     Of  the   influence  which  botanists 

Eossess  over  the  forwarding  the  interests  of 
orticulture,  I  shall  quote  but  one  more  in- 
stance. Sir  Arthur  Rawdon  was  so  gratified 
with  the  magnificent  collection  of  West  Indian 
plants  possessed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  he 
despatched  a  skilful  gardener,  James  Harlow, 
to  Jamaica,  who  brought  thence  a  vessel  nearly 
freighted  with  vegetating  and  dried  plants,  the 
first  of  which  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon  cultivated  in 
his  own  garden  at  Moira  in  Ireland,  or  distri- 
buted amongst  his  friends,  and  some  of  the 
continental  gardens.  His  taste  for  exotic  plants 
was  probably  much  encouraged  by  his  intimacy 
with  Dr.  William  Sherard,  who,  being  one  of 
the  most  munificent  patrons  and  cultivators  of 
exotic  botany  during  that  **  golden  age"  of  the 
science,  appeared,  as  Hasselquist  observed, 
f*  the  regent  of  the  botanic  garden'*  at  his  house 
at  Sedekio,  near  Smyrna,  where  he  was  British 
consul:  for  here  he  cultivated  a  very  rich 
garden,  and  collected  the  most  extensive  herba- 
rium that  was  ever  formed  by  the  exertions  of 
an  individual.  It  contained  13,000  species. 
His  younger  brother.  Dr.  James  Sherard,  also 
cultivated  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  one  of  the  richest 
gardens  England  ever  possessed.  (PiiUney*$ 
Sketches  of£oi.  vol.  ii.  p.  150.) 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging of  plants  that  botany  was  adding  fresh 
stores  and  zest  to  gardening.    Previous  to  this 
period  little  was  known  of  the  structure  of 
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plants,  and  the  use^  of  their  several  parts. 
Grew,  Malpighi,  I^innaeus,  Hales,  Bonnet,  Da 
Hamel,Hedwig,  SpaUanzani,&c.,  cleared  away, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  ignorance  which  en- 
veloped vegetable  physiology.     Preyioos  to 
their  days  the  male  bearing  plants  of  dioecious 
plants,  as  spinach,  and  the  male  flowera  of  cu- 
cumbers, &«.,  were  recommended  to  be  re- 
moved as  useless ;  they  taught  the  imponaoce 
of  checking  the  return  of  the  sap ;  the  mode  of 
raising  varieties :  in  short,  all  the  phenomena 
of  vegetable  life,  which  throw  so  much  light 
upon  the  practice  of  the  gardener,  were  first 
noted  and  explained  by  the  laboars  of  these 
philosophers.    Another  class  of  philosophers 
who  contributed  a  gigantic  aid  to  the  advance 
of  horticulture,  were  those  chemists  who  espe- 
cially devoted    themselves    to  the  vegetable 
world.     Such  men  were  Ingenhouz,  Van  Bel- 
mont, Priestley,  Sennebier,  Schraeder,  Sans- 
sure,  dec.     To  them  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  luminous  researches  into  the  food  of 
plants,  the  influence  of  air,  of  heat,  of  light,  and 
of  soils.    Previous  to  their  researches  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  leaves  of  plants  was 
unknown.    Cultivators  were  unaware  that  by 
removing  one  of  them  they  were  proportionably 
removing  the  means  of  breathing  and  of  nou- 
rishment from  the  parent  plant ;  and  mankind 
in  general  were  igfnorant  that  it  is  by  the  gas 
which  plants  throw  off  that  the  animal  creation 
is  alone  enabled  to  breathe. 

The  scientific  institutions  of  previous  years, 
which  had  merely  existed,  were  now  in  a  stale 
of  vigorous  exertion.  The  Botanic  Garden  at 
Chelsea  was  especially  distinguished  under  its 
curator  Philip  Miller.  This  garden,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  was  foimded  in  1673,  though  the 
inscription  over  the  gateway  is  dated  168^ 
until  which  year  it  was  not  effectually  ar- 
ranged. It  was  strengthened  and  rendered 
permanent  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  17S1.  He, 
having  purchased  the  manor,  gave  the  site, 
which  is  a  freehold  of  four  acres,  to  the  com- 
pany, on  condition  that  they  should  pay  ^  per 
annum  for  it,  and  that  the  demonstrator  of  the 
company,  in  their  name,  should  deliver  annu- 
ally 50  new  species  of  plants  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, until  the  number  amounted  to  3,000. 
This  presentation  of  plants  commenced  in 
1722,  and  continued  until  1773,  at  which  time 
they  had  presented  2550  species. 

If  old  botanical  institutions  improved,  so  also 
new  ones  were  formed.  The  Kew  Gardens 
were  commenced  in  1760,  by  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  mother  of  George  HL  The 
exotic  department  was  established  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bate,  a 
great  patron  of  gardening.  It  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  w.  Alton,  and  it  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  most  celebrated  botanical  in- 
stitutions in  the  world. 

The  Cambridge  Botanical  Garden  was  also 
founded  in  1763,  by  Dr.  Walker,  vice-master 
of  Trinity  College.  He  gave  the  site,  com- 
prising nearly  five  acres,  in  trust  to  the  chan- 
cellor, masters,  and  scholars  of  the  university, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  garden. 
Thomas  Martyn,  the  titular  professor  of  botany, 
was  appointed  reader  on  plants,  and  Charles, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Philip  Miller  (who  bad 
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aided  Dr.  Walker  in  selecting  the  ground),  was ' 
made  first  curator.  {JjmdmCi  Encyc,  of  Gard. 
pp.  86,  1071,  edit  6.) 

Previoos  to  this  period,  the  number  of  exotics 
cultivated  in  England  probably  did  not  exceed 
1000  species ;  during  this  century  above  JVOOO 
new  ones  were  introduced.  Some  tolerably 
correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  improve- 
ment arising  to  horticulture,  from  this  spirit 
of  research  aAer  plants,  by  a  knowledge  that 
in  the  first  edition  of  MilUt^s  Dictumary,  in 
1724,  but  12  evergreens  are  mentioned.  The 
Christmas  flower  and  aconite  were  rare,  and 
only  to  be  purchased  at  Mr.  Fairchild's  nur- 
sery at  Hoxton.  Only  seven  species  of  gera- 
nium were  then  known.  In  the  preface  to  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  in  17(8,  the 
number  of  plants  cultivated  in  England  are 
staled  to  be  more  than  double  those  which 
were  known  in  1731.  The*  publication  of  the 
seventh  edition  of  that  work,  in  1759,  was  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  horticulture.  In  it  was 
adopted  the  classical  system  of  Linnaeus.  It 
gave  a  final  blow  to  the  invidious  line  of  dis- 
tinction which  had  existed  between  the  gar- 
dener and  the  botanist,  and  completed  the 
erection  of  the  art  of  the  former  into  a  science, 
which  it  had  been  long  customary  to  esteem  as 
little  more  than  a  superior  pursuit  for  a  rustic. 
From  being  merely  practised  by  servants,  it 
became  more  extensively  the  study  and  the  de- 
light of  many  of  the  most  scientific  and  noble 
individuals  of  England.  Miller  improved  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  fig,  and  was 
otherwise  distinguished  for  his  improvement 
of  the  practice,  as  he  had  been  of  the  science, 
of  gardening.  Having  thus  decisively  gained 
the  attention  of  men  of  science,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  horticulture  from  this  era  is  no  longer 
astonishing.  The  botanist  applied  his  re- 
searches to  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  garden,  and  the  better  explanation  of  their 
habits.  The  vegetable  physiologist  adapted 
his  discoveries  to  practical  purposes,  by  point- 
ing out  the  organs  and  functions  which  are  of 
primary  importance;  and  the  chemist,  by  his 
analysis,  discovered  their  constituents,  and  was 
consequently  enabled  to  point  out  improve- 
ments which  practice  could  only  have  stum- 
bled on  by  chance,  and  perhaps  during  a  lapse 
of  ages. 

The  general  introduction  of  forcing  houses 
likewise  gave  to  our  science  a  new  feature. 
Green-houses,  we  have  seen,  were  in  use  in  the 
17th  century;  but  no  regular  structures,  roofed 
with  glass,  and  artificially  heated,  existed  until 
the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  one.  Though 
a  pine-apple  had  been  presented  by  his  gar- 
dener to  Charles  11.,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
only  successfully  cultivated  here  about  1723, 
by  kr.  Henry  Taiende,  gardener  to  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  at  Richmond ;  Mr.  Loudon  gives  the 
date  as  1719.  Mr.  Bradley  says,  that  Mr. 
Taiende  having  at  length  succeeded  in  ripen- 
ing them,  and  rendered  their  culture  <*  easy  and 
intelligible,"  he  hopes  bananas  may  flourish  for 
the  future  in  many  of  our  English  gardens. 
(BraMey's  Cfen.  Treatise  on  Hu$b.  and  Gard.) 
That  forcing  was  rare,  and  but  of  late  introduce 
tkgif  is  further  proved  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  who, 


in  1718,  observes,  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Belvoir  Castle  in  Lincoln- 
shire, hastened  his  grapes  by  having  fires 
burning  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas  behind 
his  sloped  walls,  a  report  to  which  he  evidently 
does  not  give  implicit  credence,  but  which  **  it 
is  easy  to  conceive."  {Lawrence^s  FruU  Gard, 
CaL  p.  22.)  That  such,  however,  was  the  fact, 
is  confirmed  by  Switzer,  who  further  adds,  in 
1724,  that  they  were  covered  with  glass.  The 
walls  were  erected,  he  says,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Facio,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned. 
The  walls  failing  in  their  anticipated  efiect 
were  covered  with  glass,  and  thus  led  to  the 
first  erection  of  a  regular  forcing  structure  of 
which  we  have  any  account.  (Stdtzer^i  Practi" 
cal  Fruit  Garden,  p.  318.)  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, in  1716,  mentions  having  partaken  of 
pine-apples  at  the  table  of  the  elector  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and  speaks  of  them  as  being  a  thing  she 
had  never  seen  before,  which,  as  her  ladyship 
moved  in  the  highest  English  circles,  she  must, 
had  they  been  introduced  to  table  here. 

Mr.  Fowler,  gardener  to  Sir  N.  Gould  at 
Stoke  Newington,  was  the  first  to  raise  cucum- 
bers in  autumn,  for  fruiting  about  Christmas. 
He  presented  the  king,  George  I.,  with  a  brace 
of  full-grown  ones  on  new  year's  day,  1721. 
(BradU/s  General  Treatiee  on  Hitsb.  and  Gard, 
vol.  ii.  p.  61.) 

Even  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
century  we  are  tracing,  every  garden  vegetable, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  was  obtained  from 
Holland.  The  purveyors  of  the  royal  family 
sent  thither  for  fruits  and  pot-herbs ;  and  the 
seedsmen  obtained  from  thence  all  their  seeds. 
But  in  1727,  Switzer  boasts  of  the  improve- 
ments made  in  his  art  Cucumbers,  that  26 
years  before  were  never  seen  at  table  until  the 
close  of  May,  were  then  always  ready  in  the 
first  days  of  March,  or  earlier  if  tried  for.  Me- 
lons were  improved  both  in  quality  and  earli- 
ness.  *'  The  first,  owing  to  the  correspondence 
that  our  nobility  and  gentry  have  abroad,  now 
equalling,  if  not  excelling,  the  French  and 
Dutch  in  their  curious  collections  of  seed ;  but 
the  second  is  owing  to  the  industry  and  skill 
of  our  kitchen  gardeners."  Melons  were  now 
cut  at  the  end  of  April,  which  before  were  rare 
in  the  middle  of -June.  The  season  of  the  cau- 
liflower being  in  perfection  was  prolonged 
from  three  or  four,  to  six  or  seven  months. 
Kidney-beans  were  now  forced.  The  season 
of  peas  and  beans  was  extended  to  a  period 
from  April  until  December,  which  previously 
only  lasted  two  or  three  months,  Sec.  (Preface 
to  Switzer's  Prad,  FruU  Gard.) 

The  early  part  of  this  century  witnessed  the 
labours  of  Professor  Bradley,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  treat  of  gardening  and  agriculture 
as  sciences.  Although  deficient  in  discoveries, 
his  works  are  not  destitute  of  information  de- 
rived from  contemporary  gardeners  and  other 
writers.  He  wrote  luminously  on  the  buds  of 
trees,  on  bulbs,  and  especially  on  the  mode  of 
obtaining  variegated  plants  and  double  flowers. 
He  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  benefactor  of 
horticulture,  for  he  at  least  made  himself  ac- 
quainted wi^h  the  discoveries  of  others,  and, 
recording  them  in  his  widely-circulated  works, 
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he  spread  such  increased  knowledge,  and  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  snch  philosophic  views, 
as  the  science  of  the  age  afforded. 

Some  of  our  most  celebrated  nurserymen 
flourished  during  this  century.  Fairchild,  Gor- 
don, Lee,  and  Gray  introduced  many  plants 
during  its  first  half.  Hibbert  of  Chalfont,  and 
Thornton  of  Clapham,  deserve  particular  men- 
tion for  their  encouragement  of  exotic  botany. 
The  garden  and  hothouse  of  the  latter  were 
among  the  best  stocked  about  London. 

We  have  seen  under  what  favourable  auspi- 
ces and  with  what  great  improvements  garden- 
ing was  on  the  advance  at  the  close  of  the  18ih 
century ;  but  the  present  century  was  ushered 
in  with  even  greater  promise  of  success,  for 
the  light  of  science  was  still  more  powerfully 
concentrated  upon  its  practice,  and  began  to 
be  felt  and  appreciated.  This  especially  ap- 
plies to  the  labours  of  the  chemist  aind  physi- 
ologist 8uch  combination  of  horticultural  art 
and  science  was  especially  promoted  by  the 
institution  of  the  Horticultural  Societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh.  The  first  of  these 
societies  began  to  be  formed  in  1604,  the  latter 
in  1809.  Nothing  can  more  conspicuously 
display  the  high  estimation  in  which  garden- 
ing is  held,  nothing  can  afford  a  greater  gua- 
rantee for  its  improvement,  than  the  lists  of 
the  fellows  of  the  above  societies.  In  them  are 
enrolled  the  names  of  the  most  talented,  the 
most  noble,  and  the  most  wealthy  individuals 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  plea- 
sure grounds  within  the  last  few  years  places 
the  taste  and  patronage  which  are  bestowed  on 
gardening  in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view. 
Of  stove  plants  we  now  cultivate  about  1800 
species  and  varieties.  Of  green-house  plants, 
nearly  8000.  Of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
nearly  4000.  Of  hardy  perennial  flowers, 
nearly  3000.  Of  biennial  and  annual  flowers 
together,  about  800.  To  particulari2e  the  dif- 
ferent genera  of  these  would  exceed  the  limits 
I  have  prescribed  to  this  article.  I  have  not 
included  the  varieties  of  florist's  flowers  in  the 
above  general  list.  They  are  more  than  pro- 
portionably  numerous.  Of  hyacinths  we  have 
about  300  varieties,  whereas  in  1629  Parkinson 
mentions  but  60.  The  passion  for  this  flower, 
however,  has  much  abated ;  for  Miller,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  says  the  Dutch 
gardeners  had  2000  sorts.  Of  tulips,  we  have 
nearly  700  varieties.  The  cultivation  of  this 
flower  has  also  declined  of  late  years.  It  was 
at  its  height  both  in  England  and  in  Hol- 
land towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
In  Holland  nearly  600/.  was  agreed  to  be  given 
for  a  single  root  Of  the  ranunculus  we  have 
nearly  500  varieties.  Of  the  anemone,  about 
200.  Of  dahlias,  between  200  and  300 ;  nar- 
cissi, 200 ;  auriculas,  more  than  400 ;  pinks, 
800;  carnations,  about  850.  Of  roses,  in- 
cluded in  the  list  we  have  given  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  there  are  more  than  1450.  An- 
other instance  of  the  progress  made  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  our  cultivated  plants  is 
famished  by  the  genus  Erica,  But  five  kinds 
of  heath  were  described  by  Miller,  as  known 
in  England  about  60  years  since ;  we  now  cul- 
ivate  nearly  350.  I 
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Mr.  Loudon  makes  the  number  of  plants 
cultivated  by  gardeners  at  present  amount  to 
13,140.  Of  these  1400  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain ;  47  were  exotics  introduced  previous 
to  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Vin.;  7  dar- 
ing that  of  Edward  VI. ;  533  during  that  of 
Elizabeth.  In  that  of  James  I.,  20.  Charles  L, 
331.  During  the  usurpation,  95.  Charles  IL, 
152.  James  H.,  44.  William  and  Mary,  298. 
Anne,  230.  George  I.,  182.  George  H.,  1770. 
George  III.,  6756.  During  the  first  16  years  of 
this  century,  on  an  average,  156  plants  were 
annually  introduced.  The  ardour  of  research 
is  not  the  least  abated  now. 

The  style  in  which  grounds  in  England  are 
now  usuadly  laid  out  may  be  characterized  in 
one  sentence.  Convenience  is  endeavoured  to 
be  rendered  as  attractive  as  possible,  by  com- 
bining it  with  the  beautiful  and  appropriate. 
The  convenience  olT  the  inmates  of  the  mansion 
is  studied  by  having  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gar- 
dens near  the  house,  fully  extensive  enou^  to 
supply  all  their  wants,  and  kept  in  the  appro- 
priate beauty  of  order  and  neatness ;  without 
any  extravagant  attempt  at  ornament  by  the 
mingling  of  useless  trees,  or  planting  its  cab- 
bages, Slc^  in  waving  lines.  In  the  flower 
garden  which  immediately  adjoins  the  house, 
dry  walks — shady  ones  for  summer,  and  shel- 
tered, sun-gladdened  ones  for  the  more  intem- 
perate seasons — are  conveniently  constructed. 
Their  accompanying  borders  and  parterres, 
are  in  forms,  such  as  are  most  graceful,  whil5t 
their  inhabitants,  distinguished  for  their  fra- 
grance, are  distributed  in  grateful  abundance; 
and  those  noted  for  their  elegant  shapes  and 
beautiful  tints  are  grouped  and  blended  as  the 
taste  of  the  painter  and  the  harmony  of  colours 
dictate.  The  lawn  from  these  glides  insensibly 
into  the  more  distant  ground  occupied  by  the 
shrubberies  and  the  park.  Here  the  genius  of 
the  place  dictates  the  arrangement  of  the  levels 
and  .of  the  masses  of  trees  and  water.  Com- 
mon sense  is  followed  in  planting  such  trees 
only  as  are  suited  to  the  soil.  A  knowledge 
of  the  tints  of  their  foliage  guides  the  landscape 
gardener  in  associating  them,  and  aids  the 
laws  of  perspective  in  lengthening  his  distant 
sweeps.  If  gentle  undulations  mark  the  sur- 
face, he  leads  water  among  their  subdued  diver- 
sities, and  blends  his  trees  in  softened  groups, 
so  as  to  form  light  glades  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  parts.  If  high  and  broken  ground 
has  to  be  adorned,  the  designer  mingles  water- 
falls with  broader  masses  of  darker  foliaged 
trees,  and  acquires  the  beauty  peculiar  to  the 
abrupt  and  the  grand,  as  in  the  former  he 
aimed  at  that  which  is  secured  by  softer 
features. 

He  is  no  philosopher  who  neglects  a  certain 
present  good  for  fear  that  in  some  future  period 
it  may  be  abnsed ;  but  in  the  encouragement 
of  gardening,  whilst  an  immediate  good  is  ob- 
tained, there  is  no  fear  of  its  perversion  in 
after  days.  Its  difiiision  amone  the  poorer 
classes  is  im  earnest  or  means  or  more  impor- 
tant benefits,  even  than  the  present  increase  of 
their  comfort.  The  labourer  who  possesses 
and  delights  in  the  garden  appended  to  his  cot^ 
tage  is  generally  among  the  most  decent  of  his 
class;  he  is  seldom  a  frequenter  of  the  ale- 
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house;  and  there  are  few  among  them  so 
senseless  as  not  readilj  to  engage  in  its  cnlti* 
vation  when  conTinced  ,of  the  comforts  and 
gain  derivable  from  it  Gardening  is  a  pursuit 
adapted  alike  to  the  gay  and  the  recluse,  the 
man  of  pleasure  and  the  lover  of  science.  To 
both  it  ofiers  emplojrment  such  as  may  suit 
their  taste ;  all  that  can  please  by  fragrance, 
by  flavour,  or  by  beauty ;  all  that  science  may 
illustrate;  employment  for  the  chemist,  the 
botanist,  the  physiologist,  and  the  .meteorolo- 
gist There  is  no  taste  so  perverse  as  that 
from  it  the  garden  can  win  no  attention,  or  to 
which  it  can  afford  no  pleasure.  *He  who 
greatly  benefited  or  promoted  the  happiness  of 
mankind  in  the  days  of  paganism  was  invoked 
after  death  and  worshipped  as  a  deity :  in  these 
days  we  should  be  as  grateful  as  they  were 
without  being  as  extravagant  in  its  demonstra* 
tion ;  and  if  so,  we  should  indeed  highly  esti- 
mate those  who  have  been  the  improvers  of 
our  horticulture ;  for,  as  Socrates  says,  '*it  is 
the  source  of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches, 
and  honest  pleasures."  ''It  is  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures,"  says  Lord  Yerulam.  It  is 
amid  its  scenes  and  pursuits  that  "life  flows 
pure,  the  heart  more  calmly  beats."  (G.  W. 
JohnmmU  Hitiory  of  Gardemng,) 

GARGET.  In  farriery,  a  disease  in  the  ud- 
ders of  cows,  arising  from  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  It  is  also  a  distemper  inci- 
dent to  hogs ;  and  which  is  known  by  their 
hanging  down  their  heads,  and  carrying  them 
on  one  side,  moist  eyes,  staggering,  and  loss  of 
appetite. 

In  order  to  remove  the  disease  in  cows, 
where  the  inflammation  is  great,  the  cow 
should  be  bled,  a  dose  of  physic  administered, 
the  udder  well  fomented,  and  the  milk  drawn 

fently  but  completely  ofl*,  at  least  twice  a  day. 
Timatt  am  CaUUy  p.  658.)  When  the  disease 
happens  to  hogs,  they  may  also  be  bled,  and 
should  have  warm,  stimulating  cordial  drinks. 
GARLIC  {Allkwn^  from  the  Celt;  a//,  hot  or 
burning).  Under  this  name  Sir  J.  Smith, 
(JSng.  Fhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  133)  enumerates  seven 
native  species ;  viz..*>— 

1.  The  great  rounded-headed  garlic,  (.^.  am- 
peloprawm).  A  rare  plant,  found  occasionally 
in  open  hilly  places.  The  stem  is  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  the  herbage  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  leek ;  the  white  globose  bulbs  or 
cloves  increase  rapidly  in  a  garden,  by  lateral 
oflTsets,  till  they  compose  a  mass  as  big  as  a 
man's  head,  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
The  scent  of  the  whole  plant  is  strong,  and  of 
the  most  disagreeable  kind. 

2.  The  sand  garlic  {A,  arenarmm)^  found  in 
mountainous  woods  and  fields  in  the  north,  on 
a  sandy  soil;  stem  two  or  three  feet  high, 
bulbs  small,  ovate,  with  many  purplish  off- 
sets. 

3.  The  mountain  garlic  {A*  earinatwn) 
Yhich  is  nearly  related  to  the  next  following 
species,  though  difiering  in  the  flatter  form  of 
iis  leaves. 

4*  The  streaked  field  or  wild  garlic  (J.olerom 
4stmH)  found  in  pastures,  meadows,  corn  fields, 
^Jid  their  borders-*prodacing  whitish ,  green 
t>Jo«som8  in  July.  The  whole  plant  has  an 
xi-Dpleasant  scent  of  garlic,  and   is  a  very 


troublesome  weed,  difficult  of  extirpation, 
thou^  not  of  common  occurrence.  It  is  eaten 
by  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  the  tender 
leaves,  boiled  in  soups,  or  fried  with  other 
herbs,  form  a  wholesome  article  of  food. 

fi.  The  crow  garlic  (A.  vimale)  which  grows 
in  dry  pastures,  com  fields,  and  waste  ground 
among  ruins,  espeeiidly  on  a  chalky  or  gravelly 
soiL  The  stem  is  slender,  about  two  feet  high, 
bulb  small,  ovate,  white,  flowers  small,  pale 
rose-coloured. 

This  species  of  garlic  has  generally  been 
considered  perennial,  but  Dr.  Darlington  re- 
gards the  common  garlic  of  our  American 
fields  as  biennial,  propagated  every  year  by 
new  lateral  bulbs,  the  old  ones,  aAer  once 
sending  up  a  stem  and  flowering,  dying  away. 
This  species  is  a  foreigner  which  has  been 
extensively  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
constituting  in  many  places  a  great  nuisance, 
not  only  by  imparting  a  disgusting  flavour  to 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  £c.,  but  seriously  injuring 
flour,  and  rendering  its  manufacture  difficult 
Farmers  are  however  able  to  subdue  it  by  a 
judicious  rotation  of  crops.  The  oat  and  other 
spring  crops,  are  highly  instrumental  in  the 
destruction  of  garlic. 

The  species  called  meadow  garlic  (AlUum 
Canadente)^  is  found  in  the  Middle  States,  being 
frequent  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine,  in 
which  last  mentioned  locality  the  thre^erritd 
or  tkrti-Mtdid  garlic,  is  also  met  with.  The 
bulbs  of  this  last  are  of  an  oblong  oval  shape, 
pointed,  and  rather  large.  The  leaves  are  6  to 
8  inches  long,  and  1}  to  3  inches  wide,  taper- 
ing to  the  base.  This  species,  says  Dr. 
Darlington,  diflers  remarkably  from  all  other 
alliums  found  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
much  resemblance  to  the  A.  ursimim,  of  En- 
rope.  The  large  leaves  die,  and  disappear, 
early  in  the  season — ^before  the  flowers  are  de- 
veloped. The  bulbs  emit  a  fetid,  disagreeable 
odour,  whilst  diying.  Three  or  four  additional 
species  of  gariie  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
(Flor,  Catrica.) 

6.  The  broad-leaved  garlic  or  ramsons  (A, 
urrinwn)j  which  grows  in  moist  woods,  hedges, 
and  meadows,  and  produces  large  white 
flowers,  that  blow  in  the  month  of  May  and 
JuDC.  Every  part  of  the  plant  when  trodden 
upon,  or  otherwise  braised,  exhales  the  strong 
odour  of  its  genus.  This  species  is  eaten  by 
cows ;  but  if  they  feed  on  it  ever  so  sparingly, 
it  communicates  its  nauseous  flavour  to  the 
milk  and  butter  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
those  articles  ofiensive  during  the  spring.  It 
should  therefore  be  carefully  eradicated  as  an 
intolerable  nuisance  from  all  pastures.  It  af- 
fords an  excellent  remedy  for  driving  awajT 
rats  and  moles,  and  it  is  said  the  plant  will  not 
sufler  any  other  vegetable  to  thrive  n^ar  it 

7.  Chive  garUt.  {A,  sehanopratum),  which  is 
rare,  but  sometimes  found  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  and  was  formerly  in  great  request  as 
an  ingredient  in  salads,  but  has  been  latterly- 
neglected. 

The  cultivated  varieties  are — Common  gar- 
lic (A.  Mtivum)f  which  is  a  hardy  plant  and 
though  generally  known  in  the  United  States 
by  the  name  of  English  garlic,  it  is  a  native  of 
Sicily,  capable  of  growing  in  almost  any  soi? 
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It  is  generally  propagated  by  the  cloves  ob- 
tained by  paiting  the  root,  bat  may  be  raised 
from  the  bulbs  produced  on  the  stems.  The 
planting  may  be  performed  any  time  in  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  early  in  April,  bat  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  is  the  usual  time  of  insertion. 
A  single  clove  to  be  placed  in  each  one  of 
holes  made  6  inches  apart  and  1^  deep,  in 
straight  lines,  6  inches  distant  from  each  other, 
care  being  taken  to  set  the  root  end  down- 
wards ;  to  do  this  with  the  greatest  facility,  it 
is  the  best  practice  to  thrast  the  finger  and 
thumb,  holding  a  clove  between  them,  to  the 
requisite  depth,  without  any  previous  hole  be- 
ing made. 

The  only  cultivation  required  is  to  keep 
them  clean  of  weeds,  and  in  June  the  leaves  to 
be  tied  in  knots,  to  prevent  their  running  to 
seed,  which  would  greatly  diminish  the  size  of 
the  bulbs.  A  few  roots  may  be  taken  up  as 
required  in  June  and  July,  but  the  whole  must 
not  be  liAed  until  the  leaves  wither,  which  oc- 
curs at  the  close  of  July,  or  in  the  course  of 
August.  It  is  usual  to  leave  a  part  of  the  stalk 
attached,  by  which  they  are  tied  into  ban- 
dies, being  previously  well  dried  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air,  for  keeping  during  the 
winter. 

Rochambole,  or,  as  It  is  sometimes  called 
Spanish  garlic  (J.  icorodopra$um\  has  its  bulbs 
or  cloves  growing  in  a  cluster,  forming  a  kind 
of  compound  root.  The  stem  bears  many 
bulbs  at  its  summit,  which,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  root,  are  often  preferred  in  cooking  to  gar- 
lic, being  of  much  milder  flavour.  It  is  best 
propagated  by  the  root  bulbs;  those  of  the 
stem  being  slower  in  production.  The  plan- 
tation may  be  made  either  in  February,  March, 
or  early  part  of  April,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  autumn.  They  may  be  inserted  either  in 
drills  or  by  the  dibble,  in  rows  6  inches  apart 
each  way,  and  usually  3  inches  within  the 
ground,  though  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
variety,  would  thrive  better  if  grown  on  the 
surface.  A  very  small  bed  is  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  largest  family.    See  Sbalot  and 

LXEK. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  large  numbers 
of  different  foreign  species,  most  of  which  are 
pretty :  they  increase  abundantly  from  offsets. 
The  onion,  leek,  garlic,  shalot,  chives,  &C.,  all 
agree  in  their  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  expecto- 
rant effects,  differing  in  degree  of  activity. 
See  OirioK. 

GARNER.  A  term  used  provineially  to  sig- 
nify a  granary,  or  repository  for  com ;  also  a 
binn  or  a  mill.    See  Gravajit. 

GAS,  AMMONIACAL.  See  Salikx  Sub 
BTAircEs ;  their  uses  to  vegetation. 

GASES,  their  utet  to  vegetation.  It  is  not,  I 
think,  necessary,  in  drawing  the  cultivator's 
attention  to  the  uses  of  that  great  portion  of  the 
food  of  plants  which  they  imbibe  in  the  state 
of  gas,  or  of  aqueous  vapour,  to  enlarge  upon 
the  importance  of  the  question,  since  that  is  a 
truth  which,  as  illustrating  the  value  of  certain 
modes  of  cultivation,  I  hope  to  render  intelH 
gible  in  the  following  paper,  as  I  examine  in 
succession  the  advantages  of  the  gases  and 
vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  those 
emitted  during  putreiaction,  to  the  commonly 
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cultivated  crops  of  the  farmer.  And  evea  if 
the  accomplished  farmer  shall  dL^ent  from 
some  or  all  of  my  conclusions,  he  will  yet 
readily  admit  that  all  such  observations,  with 
regard  to  the  habits  and  food  of  plants,  and 
their  ready  absorption  by  the  soil,  cannot  be 
too  generally  understood  and  acted  upon  by 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

That  the  atmospheric  air  exerts  an  exten- 
sive and  very  important  influence  upon  vege- 
tation, is  a  fact  which  has  been  well  known 
from  the  earliest  days  of  agricuhure.   Too 
many  circumstances  combine  to  render  this 
truth  apparent  to  the  very  meanest  cultivator 
for  it  long  to  escape  observation.    The  supe- 
rior luxuriance  of  the  bwden  of  all  growing 
crops,  from  those  of  the  field  to  the  outer  cir- 
cle of  timber  in  a  wood,  naturally  pointed  ont 
that  uomething  was  gained  by  these,  of  which 
the  inner  sheltered  portions  were  partially  de- 
prived.   And  that  this  something  was  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere,  appears  to  have  been  the 
conclusion  of  the  early  Italian  cultivators  who, 
on  all  occasions,  were  attentive  to  let  their 
crops  enjoy  as  much  of  the  breeze  as  possible; 
an  object  which  they  endeavoured  to  attain,  not 
only  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  natu- 
ral and  acquired  habits  of  the  plants  in  trans- 
planting them,  but  also  by  increasing  the  ac- 
cess of  air  to  their  roots  by  deep  and  regular 
periodical  stiniogs  of  the  soil  around  ihem. 
Thus  Cato,  the  earliest  of  their  agricultural 
writers,  whose  works  remain  to  us,  when  in- 
structing the  Roman  farmers  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  the  vine  and  the  olive,  ad- 
vised them,  if  they  wished   their  vines  and 
olive-trees  'to    grow  luxuriantly,  to  stir  the 
trenches  around  them  once  a  month,  until  they 
were  three  years  old;  and  he  adds,  "bestow 
the  <same  care  upon  other  trees :"  (lib.  xliii.) 
And  Virgil,  when  commending  the  verydonbt- 
fui  plan  of  paring  and  burning  lands,  alludes 
to  the  same  well-known  advantage  of  a  free 
and  copious  supply  of  air  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
when  he  says,  **  the  heat  opens  more  ways  and 
hidden  rents  for  the  air,  through  which  the 
dews  penetrate  to  the  embryo  plants."  (G«ff- 
i.  90,  91.^    They,  in  fact,  considered,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  air  was 
one  of  the  four  elements  of  which  all  sub- 
stances were  composed;  but  then,  as  in  those 
days,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  was  considered 
to  be  a  simple  body,  we  need  not  search  in  the 
works  of  the  early  agricultural  writers  for  any 
evidence  of  very  definite  ideas  of  the  mode  of 
its  action.    That  the  air  they  breathed  was 
highly  serviceable  to  plants  of  all  kinds  was 
the  extent  of  their  information;  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  three  distinct 
gases  in  the  atmosphere.    That  was  a  dis- 
covery reserved  for  modem  ages — ^for  the  dar<f 
of  Priestley,  and  the  dawn  of  pneumatic  chem- 
istry in  England.    When,  therefore,  the  early 
cultivators  made  the  observation,  that  the  free 
supply  of  air  to  the  leaves  and  roots  of  plants 
materially   promoted  their   growth,  they  dtd 
what  too  many  modern    agriculturists  have 
since  done,  merely  noticed  the  effect,  without 
making  any  very  accurate  inquiries  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  benefit;  they  were  too  often  con- 
tent, in  fact,  with  merely  substituting  words  as 
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an  explanation  of  facts.  It  is  probable  that 
the  early  Greek  and  Italian  philosophers  were 
farther  led  to  this  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
of  air  to  vegetation,  from  noticing  the  power 
which  some  eastern  planta  possess,  snch  as  the 
Fkm  tarit  and  others,  of  entirely  supporting 
themselres  upon  the  nourishment  they  derive 
from  the  atmosphere,  even  when  suspended  by 
a  string  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room,— >many 
parasitical  plants  subsist  upon  hardly  any 
thing  else ;  thus,  some  of  the  mosses  of  this 
country  cling  to  life,  and  even  grow  well,  in 
situations  where  hardly  any  thing  except  air 
and  moisture  can  nourish  ihem;  some  of  the 
aloe  tribe  do  the  same. 

Carbomc  acid  gacw— When,  however,  later 
ages  had  acquired  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
only  a  portion  of  the  air  that  maintained  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  or  supported  combus- 
tion, new  views  opened  upon  the  chemical 
philosopher.  It  became  then  a  question  of 
coDsiderable  interest  to  ascertain  which  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  it  was  that  the  plant  ab- 
sorbed; and  it  was  speedily  ascertained  by 
Ih*.  Priestley  and  other  chemists,  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  which  the  leaves  of  all 
plants  absorb  in  the  light  is  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  or  fixed  air — a  gas  composed  of  37*27  parts 
carbon,  and  72*73  parts  oxygen, — and  that  this 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  always  contained  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part 
in  500.  The  question  thus  became  one  of  some 
interest  to  ascertain,  whether  a  larger  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  would  promote,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  the  growth  of  plants,  such  as  in 
an  impure,  confined  portion  of  air  spoiled  by  the 
breathing  of  animals,  or  exhausted  of  its  oxy- 
gen gas  or  vital  air  by  combustion,  since  both 
these  varieties  of  air  contain  a  very  consider- 
ably increased  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Many  very  accurate  experiments  speedily  de- 
monstrated that  such  foul  air  materially  in- 
creased the  luxuriance  of  vegetables  confined 
in  them,  and  that  plants  possessed  also  the 
power  of  restoring  to  such  exhausted  air  the 
portion  of  oxygen  which  either  fire  or  the 
breathing  of  animals  had  removed:  thus,  a 
confined  portion  of  air,  in  which  a  mouse  had 
died  in  ten  minutes  for  want  of  air,  having  had 
a  sprig  of  mint  introduced  into  it  for  some 
hours,  was  then  found  to  be  so  replenished 
with  vital  air,  that  a  second  mouse  being  placed 
in  it  lived  as  long  as  the  former  mouse;  and, 
by  similar  treatments,  a  lighted  taper  being 
merely  substituted  for  the  mouse,  the  same  ef- 
fect was  produced — the  exhausted  air  was 
again  replenished  with  oxygen  gas. 

These  facts  naturally  opened  new  views.  It 
then  became  an  interesting  object  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
atmospheric  air,  which  possessed  the  maxi- 
mnnoi    advantage  to  vegetation;  and  it  was 
found  that,  in  pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  plants 
would  not  vegetate  at  all,  or  in  air  containing 
75  per  cent,  of  it,  but  that,  when  the  proportion 
present  in  common  air  was  reduced  to  50  per 
cent,  then  the  plants  confined  in  it  slowly  vege- 
tated, and  that  they  grew  more  freely  when  the 
proportion  was  25  per  cent.;  still  better  when 
it  was  12^  per  cent;  and  that  when  it  whs  re- 
dnced  lo  only  9  per  cent,  then  they  flourished 
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much  better  than  in  common  atmospheric  air. 
It  was  remarked,  however,  that  the  increased 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  only  bene- 
ficial to  plants  when  they  were  vegetating  in 
the  light,  but  that,  when  this  was  excluded,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  rather  prejudicial  to 
their  growth  than  otherwise;  that,  in  fact,  all 
plants,  though  they  abrntrb  it  in  the  light,  yet  in 
the  dark  emit  this  gas.  It  was  ascertained, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  it  in  their  atmo- 
sphere was  absolutely  essential  to  all  plants 
vegetating  in  the  light;  that  they  grew  when 
it  was  present,  and  that  all  vegetation  was 
stopped  by  its  withdrawal 

These  results  naturally  led  to  the  additional 
inquiry,  Whether  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  water  produced  the  same  results  on 
plants,  since  it  was  well  known  that,  when 
plants  were  immersed  in  water  and  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays,  they  emitted  bubbles  of  oxygen 
gas,  by  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
setting  its  oxygen  free.  Various  kinds  of  water 
were  tried,  containing  different  proportions  of 
carbonic  acid  gas;  and  the  beneficial  result 
upon  vegetation  was  found  to  be  exactly  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  they  contained.  In  pump-water,  they 
jrielded  the  most  oxygen ;  from  river  water  a 
smaller  quantity;  bat  from  boiled  water  little 
or  none.  Now,  by.boiliug,  all  the  gases  are 
driven  out  of  water,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
such  water  is  flat  and  insipid.  And  yet  it  was 
found  that  when  the  boiled  water  was  again 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  those 
plants  confined  in  it  emitted  as  much  oxygen 
gas  as  they  did  before  it  was  boiled;  and, 
finally,  that  when  the  plants  had  exhausted  the 
water  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  then  they  ceased 
to  emit  oxygen. 

'  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is 
emitted  by  plants  varies  in  different  species. 
Thus,  M.  Saussure  found  that  the  purple  loose- 
strife (Ly thrum  saUcaria)  absorbed  in  12  hours 
7  or  8  times  its  bulk ;  while  the  Caetut  opwUia, 
in  common  with  other  fleshy-leaved  plants,  did 
not  absorb  above  one-fiflh  of  that  amount  In 
these  experiments,  however,  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  plants  were  confined  contained  7jt 
per  cent  of  this  gas ;  so  that  when  they  are 
vegetating  in  the  open  atmosphere,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  this  gas  does  not  exceed  one 
part  in  1000,  the  quantity  absorbed  is  consider- 
ably less. 

This  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
cultivator  should  clearly  understand,  influences 
in  a  great  degree  the  composition  of  the  plant 
All  tibose  vegetable,  carbonaceous,  nutritious 
substances  which  are  found  in  plants,  such  as 
gum  and  sugar,  are  increased  in  quantity  by 
its  copious  supply;  for  when  this  gas  is  no 
longer  secreted  by  the  plant,  its  health  becomes 
languid,  and  its  compositon  more  watery.  Thus 
a  Byuua  vegetating  in  the  dark  (when  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  emitted  by  plants),  was  analyzed  by 
M.  Chaptal,  and  found  to  contain  only  l-89th 
of  its  weight  of  carbonaceous  matter;  but  when, 
after  it  had  been  allowed  to  vegetate  for  30  days 
in  the  light,  it  was  again  examined,  it  was  found 
to  contain  l-24th  of  its  weight  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  M. 
Sennebier,  who  found  that  when  plants  were 
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made  to  vegetate  in  the  dark,  they  contained 
much  less  oil  than  those  vegetating  in  the 
light, — their  resinous  matter  being  then  as  8  to 
&\  compared  with  those  vegetating  in  the  light 
They  had  even  less  earthy  matters  by  one  half; 
but  then  they  had  exactly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  the  light-growing  plants  pos- 
sebsed. 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  of  the  free  access 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere  to 
the  leaves  of  plants, — it  promotes  their  growth, 
increases  their  vigour,  and  enriches  their  se- 
cretions. The  application  of  the  same  gas  to 
their  roots,  although  it  has  not  been  examined 
with  the  same  care  as  its  action  upon  their 
leaves,  is  yet  evidently  attended  with  the  high- 
est advantage.  Thus,  this  gas  is  one  of  the 
constant  products  of  putrefaction,  wherever 
this  is  going  on;  as  over  stagnant  drains, 
dung-heaps,  and  other  putrefying  matters: 
there  vegetation  is  sure  to  be  rankly  luxuriant, 
and  that,  too,  in  situations  where  the  roots  of 
the  plants  are  far  removed  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  decomposing  organic  matters. 
This  may  be  easily  shown  by  the  repetition  of 
a  very  simple  experiment,  which  was  first  made 
by  Davy.  This  great  chemist  filled  a  glass  re- 
tort, capable  of  containing  three  pints,  with  the 
hot,  fermenting  dung  and  litter  of  cattle,  and 
'  examined  the  elastic  fluids  which  were  gene- 
rated. In  86  cubic  inches  which  were  thus  pro- 
duced in  3  days,  he  found  SI  of  carbonic  acid 
ga.^,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  nitrogen ;  and 
after  thus  ascertaining  the  composition  of  these 
gases,  he  introduced  the  beak  of  another  re- 
tort, filled  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  soil  un- 
der the  roots  of  some  grass  growing  in  the 
border  of  a  garden.  In  less  than  a  week,  a 
very  remarkable  effect  was  produced  on  the 
grass  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  gaseous 
matters  of  putrefaction ;  their  colour  became 
deeper,  and  their  growth  was  much  more  luxu- 
riant than  the  grass  in  any  other  part  of  the 
garden.  And  hence,  too,  is  derived  one  of  the 
chief  advfintages  of  applying  organic  matters 
to  the  soil,  and  that  in  as  immediate  contact 
with  the  crop  as  possible,  just  as  is  efliected 
when  manures  are  added  to  the  soil  by  the 
drill ;  for  the  roots  or  leaves  ot  the  plants  are, 
by  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  evolved  carbonic  acid,  and 
other  gases  of  putrefaction ;  they  are  thus  rea- 
dily absorbed  as  they  are  generated,  and  no- 
thing is  lost  by  escaping  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  gas,  in  fact,  is  instantly  yet  gradually 
transmuted  from  the  putrefying  products  of  the 
farm-yard  into  the  flour  of  the  wheat  or  the 
nutritive  matters  of  the  grasses.  And  there  is 
yet  another  chemical  reason  why  the  manure- 
drill  or  any  other  machine  should  be  adopted 
by  the  farmer  to  bring,  as  closely  as  possible, 
every  plant  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
decomposing  manure  he  applies  to  his  soil; 
and  that  is,  the  superior  readiness  with  which, 
in  all  cases  of  decomposition,  the  disengaged 
substance  enters  into  new  combinations  at  the 
very  instant  of  its  disengagement  than  it  does 
after  it  has  been  completely  formed.  Thus,  to 
give  an  instance,  during  the  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation of  vegetable  substance,  a  quantity 
of  nitrogen  is  disengaged;  and  if  this  takes 
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place  tinder  certain  favourable  eirciuiislaiices 
— such  as  the  presence  of  calcareous  matters, 
potash,  and  a  dry,  warm  temperature  at  the 
moment  it  is  formed^the  nitrogen  combines 
with  oxygen,  forms  nitric  acid,  which  unites 
with  the  potash,  and  thus  nitrate  of  potash,  or 
saltpetre,  is  formed ;  but  if  the  nitrogen  is  once 
fairly  disengaged,  almost  every  endeavour  of 
the  chemist  has  failed  in  making  it  unite  with 
o^gen  so  as  to  form  the  acid  of  saltpetre. 

In  every  way,  therefore,  in  which  ttacLqnes^ 
tion  of  appljring  manures  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  roots  of  plants  can  be  viewed,  the 
more  advisable  does  the  adoption  of  the  prac- 
tice appear. 

The  important  services  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  of  the  atmosphere  to  vegetation  have  been 
illustrated  in  various  ways  by  more  than  one 
able  chemist.  That  given  by  Professor  J.  F. 
Johnston,  in  his  able  Licturea  on  Jignadtwrai 
ChemUtryy  p.  218,  is  perhaps  the  most  recent 
and  the  most  practical.  He  observes,  **  If  we 
were  to  examine  the  soil  of  a  field  on  which 
we  are  about  to  raise  a  crop  of  com,  and  should 
find  it  to  contain  a  certain  per  centage,  say  10 
per  cent  of  vegetable  matter  (or  5  per  cenL  of 
carbon),  and  ^er  the  crop  is  raised  and  reaped 
should,  on  a  second  examination,  find  it  to  con- 
tain exactly  the  same  weight  of  carbon  as  be- 
fore, we  could  not  resist  the  conviction  tbsu, 
with  the  exception  of  what  was  originaMy  in 
the  seed,  the  plant,  during  its  growth,  bad 
drawn  from  the  air  all  the  carbon  it  contained. 
The  soil  having  lost  none,  the  air  must  have 
yielded  the  whole  supply.  Such  was  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Boussingaulfs  experiments  • 
were  conducted.  He  determined  the  per  cent- 
age  of  carbon  in  the  soil  before  the  experiment 
was  begun ;  the  weight  added  in  the  form  of 
manure ;  the  quantity  contained  in  the  series 
of  crops  raised  during  an  entire  rotation  or 
course  of  cropping,  until,  in  the  mode  of  cnl- 
ture  adopted,  it  was  usual  to  add  manure  again : 
and,  lastly,  the  proportion  of  carbon  remaining 
in  the  soil.  By  this  method  he  obtained  tlie 
following  results,  in  pounds  per  English  acre: 
^-Frorn  a  course  of,  1.  Potatoes  or  red  beet, 
with  manure;  3.  Wheat;  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheat; 
6.  Oats.  Carbon  in  the  manure,  Ac,  2513  lbs.; 
carbon  in  the  crops,  7544  lbs. ;  difference,  or 
carbon  derived  from  the  air,  5031  lbs." 

The  result  of  this  course  indicates  that  tiie 
land,  remaining  in  equal  condition  at  the  ead 
of  the  four  years  as  it  was  at  the  beginning; 
the  crops  collected  during  these  years  contain* 
ed  three  times  the  quantity  of  carbon  present 
in  the  manure,  and  therefore  the  plants,  darinir 
their  growth,  roust,  on  the  whole,  have  derived 
two-thirds  of  their  carbon  from  the  air. 

Orygcfu— Oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air,  which  coo* 
stitutes  21  per  cenL  of  the  bulk  of  the  air  ^re 
breathe,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  grow^th 
of  plants.  If  this  is  withdrawn  from  the  atmo. 
sphere,  they  will  no  longer  vegetate,— 4beir 
leaves  can  no  longer  perform  their  functions. 
But  this  use  of  oxygen  by  the  leaves  of  vege- 
tables is  confined  to  the  ni^t ;  it  is  only  in  the 
dark  that  they  absorb  iL  During  this  absox-p. 
tion  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  such  as  tHe 
Cactut  opuMtiOf  and  the  houseleek  {8emp€fvit^%rm 
tectorum),  dp  not  emit  any  portion  of  carbocfear 
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acid  gas;  but  the  common  oak  (Quereui  robur), 
the  yellow  stone  crop  {Sedum  reJUxum),  and  the 
great  majority  of  plants,  emit  a  considerable 
portion,  not  eqaal^  however,  in  amount  to  the 
oxygen  gas  which  has  been  imbibed;  and  this 
absorbed  oxygen  enters,  there  is  little  doubt, 
into  immediate  combination  with  other  sub- 
stanees,  and  forms  vegetable  matters  in  other 
shapes.  A  variety  of  ezperixpents  have,  in 
fact,  been  made  to  ascertain  this.  Thns,  the 
leaves  of  plants  which  have  but  recently  ab- 
sorbed a  portion  of  oxygen  gas  have  been  ex- 
posed in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 
Other  leaves  have  been  submitted  to  the  great- 
est heat  they  could  bear  without  undergoing 
combustion,  but  in  neither  case  was  any  oxy- 
gen gas  extricated  from  them.  And  it  has 
been  noted  that  those  plants  which  absorb  the 
greatest  proportion  of  oxygen  during  the  night 
are  precisely  those  which  evolve  the  most  con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  during 
the  day. 

Plants  of  different  kinds  vary  very  much  in 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  absorb. 
Fleshy-leaved  plants,  which  emit  little  or  no 
carbonic  acid  gas,  absorb  very  little  oxygen ; 
and  these  plants,  it  may  be  remarked  (says 
Dr.  Thomson),  can  vegetate  in  elevated  situa- 
tions, where  the  air  is  very  rarefied.  Next  in 
order  come  the  evergreen  trees,  which,  al- 
though they  absorb  more  oxygen  than  the 
fleshy-leaved  plants,  yet  require  much  less  than 
those  which  lose  their  leaves  during  winter. 
Those  plants  which  flourish  in  marshy  ground 
likewise  absorb  but  little  oxygen.  M.  Saussore 
tried  ii  great  number  of  experiments  on  this 
subject,  with  a  variety  of  plants  of  different 
kinds.  The  following  are  some  of  his  results: 
in  every  ca.se  the  weight  of  the  leaves  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  to  1*00,  and  the  bulk  of  oxy- 
|iren  is  expressed  in  the  table.  {Recherchci,  p. 
99.) 

Leavta  «/  Everfretns.  ateortMd. 

Pranu*  Itiuro-ceragua  ...  May  390 
Vinea  minor  (lasmr  periwinkle)  -  June  1*50 
Pinus  abie«  (ihp  fir)  -  -  -  -  0«tpt.  3*00 
JoDipvrus  ifabjiia      ....  June   2*60 

Leaves  «f  Trus  which  Uf  them  in  mnter. 

dnercoB  robur  (the  oak)   ...  Nl.ty  590 

PopaJiM  alba  (tbe  abele)  ...  Mny  6-^ 

•^   _  ...  Sept.  4  36 

Amyfdalae  Persica  ....  June  6*60 

—  —       -       -       -       -  8<»pt.  420 

Eon  eentilblla  .....  June  5-40 


F.£a9es  0f  Herhmee^va  PUnts. 
Pnlanam  toberoeum  (tbe  potato)      . 
Braaeica  oleracea  (the  cabbage) ) 

—  —       younf  leaves  j 

—  —  'old  leavee     > 
Vkia  (kbm  (vetch),  before  flowering  - 

—  In  flower  .       -       -       . 

—  after  flowering 
Braealea  in  pa  (tiie  lornlp).  In  flower 
Avena  eatlva  (the  oat)      .       .       . 
Tritkttro  ffativuDi     .       -       .       - 
PiPttoi  aativum  (tbe  pea)  - 

Katt  graveolaae        .       .       .       . 

Lmv€9  afJlquatie  PlanU. 

Atiema  plantago        .       .  .  - 

Polygonum  peralcaria       .  .  - 

Lyt'hrtim  mlicaria     .       .  .  - 

Carex  acuta      -       -       -  -  - 

BanaBcaluarepiana-       .  •  - 

Umrtg  </  Me  Pleskf  PUnta. 
Cactiia  opuntia .        .       .       -       - 
Agave  Americana     .        .       .       • 
B^nip^rvivnm  tectomm    - 
Scapelia  variegata    .       .       .       - 


Sept.  eso 

Sept.  9-40 

Sept.  900 

3-70 

300 

100 

1-95 

June   3*70 

May    5-00 

May    8-79 

Aag.   9-00 


Aug. 

0-70 

l«eiK. 

900 

May 

9.10 

May 

295 

Sept. 

150 

Aag. 

IDO 

Aug. 

OBO 

July 

100 

July 

i'tis 

OASEd. 

Sanssnre  continued  his  researches  npon  the 
uses  of  oxygen  gas  to  vegetation.  He  found 
that  it  was  essential  to  many  of  its  fanctions, 
that  it  was  absorbed  not  only  by  the  leaves,  but 
by  the  roots  of  plants,— that  it  then  combined 
with  carbon,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  thus 
formed  was  thence  transmitted  to  the  leaves  to 
be  decomposed :  the  very  stems  and  branches 
of  plants  absorb  it,  and  its  presence  is  essen* 
tial  to  the  expansion  of  flowers ;  in  its  absence, 
seeds  will  not  germinate,  and  hence  the  reason 
why  they  will  not  vegetate  when  placed  beyond 
a  certain  depth  in  the  soil.  The  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas  consumed  during  their  germinap 
tion,by  equal  weights  of  different  seeds,  varies 
considerably.  Wheat  and  barley  consume 
less  oxygen  than  pease,  and  pease  less  than 
common  broad  and  kidney-beans — the  latter 
consuming  jli^th  part  of  their  weight,  while 
wheat  and  barley,  during  their  germination,  only 
absorb  from  jif^i^^  to  t^Vit^^  t^^^^  weight  of 
oxygen  gas.  Recent  experiments  have  shown 
also,  that  the  more  water  is  impregnated  with 
oxygen  gas,  the  more  excellent  are  its  effects 
when  employed  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
plants ;  and  hence  one  of  the  causes  of  the  su- 
periority of  rain-water,  every  100  cubic  inches 
of- which  con  lain  3*5  of  oxygen  gas.  Some 
recent  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Hill, 
which  clearly  demonstrated  these  facts.  Hya- 
cinths, melons,  Indian  corn,  and  other  plants, 
were  watered  for  some  time  with  water  im« 
pregnated  with  oxygen  gas;  the  first  grew  with 
additional  beauty  and  luxuriance,  the  melons 
were  improved  in  flavour,  the  Indian  com 
increased  in  bulk,  so  as  "  to  equal  in  size  most 
of  those  imported  from  North  America,"  and 
all  of  them  grew  more  vigorously. 

The  uses,  therefore,  of  oxygen  gas  to  plants 
are  many  and  important,  and  accord  with  the 
conclusions  which  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves from  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  vege- 
table substances,  from  whence  oxygen  is  never 
absent;  it  must  be,  therefore,  one  of  the  neces- 
sary supporters  of  vegetable  life. 

Nitrogen^ — ^This  is  the  last  atmospheric  gas 
which  exerts  its  influence  upon  vegetation,  and 
enters  in  small  proportions  into  Uie  composi- 
tion of  plants.  Entering  in  the  large  propor- 
tion of  79  per  cent,  into  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  yet  supposed  to  exert  but 
a  slight  influence  upon  vegetation.  It  is  found  in 
much  smaller  proportions  in  plants  than  either 
oxygen  gas  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  although  re* 
cent  re&earches  have  shown  that  it  is  much 
more  commonly  present  in  vegetable  sub- 
stances than  was  once  supposed;  and  as  I 
have  elsewhere  observed  (Johnson  on  Fertilizert^ 
p.  838),  that  it  exerts  a  more  sensible  influence 
npon  their  growth  than  is  commonly  believed, 
is  very  certain,  and  that  the  proportion  of  it 
present  in  them  varies  with  the  different  states 
of  their  growth,  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Robert  Rigg,  who  found  in 
100  parts  of 

FtoHornltrai 
The  floor  of  wheat  nnripe    -       -       -       -  9'9 
The  aame  nearly  ripe   -       -       -       -       -  9-8 
Leaveaof  wheat  unripe        .       -       -       -9*3 
—  —     nearly  ripe        -       -       -  9-1 

Stem  of  wheat  an  ripe  -       -       -       -       -  9'5 
—  —     nearly  ripe  -       -       -       -  J'J 

Chaff  of  wheat  anripa  -      -      •       -      -  1*8 
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ChsiT  of  wheat  nearly  ripe        -  -  -  l-S 

Comoifiii  cran,  not  growing  freely  •>  -  4-4 

—         —     growing  freely   -  -  *  5'* 

Turnip,  when  attacked  by  the  fly  -  80 

Cabbage,  not  atuciied  by  inteeta  -  >  8*1 

—       partly  eaten  by  Inaecta  -  -  5*7 

The  iniecta  theroaelvea       -       -  -  -  14*0 

Red  clover  ilema         ....  ^  9*9 


Leaf  of  do,  -  -       -       -       -       -       -  4-1 

Flower  of  do.  -.--.-  !•« 

Potato  liaelf  -.---.«  9 

—  atein  -.----  8"l 

—  •  leavea  -       -       -               -       -  8*9 

—  apple  -       -       .        .       -       -  1» 

—  corolla  .-----  J-9 

—  piatlla 4-6 

It  is  also  well  worthy  of  the  fanner*s  atten- 
tion, that  Mr.  Rigg  found  that  when  barley  was 
made  to  vegetate  in  the  shade,  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  its  nitrogen  was  nearly  60  per 
centi  but  when  vegetating  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  increase  was  only  30  per 
cent^  and  he  also  niade  the  observation,  that  the 
more  rapidly  the  plants  vegetate,  the  more  ni- 
trogen they  are  found  to  contain.  It  is  also 
well  known  to  the  cultivator,  that  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  shade  have  usually  a  deep  green 
colour,  vegetating  with  much  luxuriance,  and 
that  certain  animal  manures  applied  to  plants 
produce  similar  results  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
such  as  gelatin,  oils,  urine,  blood,  fish,  ammo- 
nia, dec.  Now  these  fertilizers  all  contain 
nitrogen,  and  which  gas  must  be  evolved  in 
some  shape  or  other  during  their  decomposi- 
tion in  the  soil; — gelatin,  containing  16-998 
per  cenU,  albumen,  15*705,  the  fibrin  of  blood 
19-934,  urea  46*66  per  cent.;  and  although  ni- 
trogen usually  exists  in  plants  in  very  small 
proportions,  yet  I  am  entirely  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Rigg  in  his  conclusion,  that  more  at- 
tention should  be  paid  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  in  the  examination  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, "to  those  products,  which,  though  so 
minute  in  quantity  as  to  be  with  difficulty  de- 
tected in  our  balances,  have  nevertheless  been 
wisely  assigned  to  discharge  the  most  import- 
ant functions."    (PhiL  Trans.  1838,  p.  406.) 

Such,  then,  are  the  essential  and  highly  im- 
portant uses  of  the  three  gases  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid, 
to  all  vegetation ;  an  attentive  consideration  of 
which  will  explain  to  the  farmer  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  phenomena  he  daily  witnesses, 
and  suggest  to  him  an  unanswerable  argument 
for  the  adoption  of  .those  modes  of  cultivating 
his  land,  the  results  of  careful  and  scientific 
investigations,  which  such  chemical  researches 
suggest  and  render  intelligible. 

Thus,  the  absolute  necessity  for  all  crops  re- 
ceiving a  regular  supply  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
will  explain  to  him  why  his  crops  always 
yield  an  inferior  produce  when  they  are  sur- 
xx)unded  by  thick  plantations  of  timber  trees  ; 
and  why  the  portion  of  all  kinds  of  plantations 
growing  on  the  side  of  the  field  thc^  most  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  is  almost  always  of  the 
most  luxuriant  growth ;  it  will  explain  to  him 
the  reason  why  many  skilful  farmers  drill  their 
corn  so  that  the  most  prevalent  winds  may, 
with  the  more  facility,  circulate  along  the  rows, 
instead  of  across  them ;  and  why  all  farmers 
find  that  their  crops  prosper  better  in  mode- 
rately windy  weather  thanMn  calms ;  since  in  |  neighbours, 
all  these  instances,  and  in  many  other  well  1 253.) 
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known  popular  observations  of  the  same  kind, 
the  copious  supply  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen  gases  of  the  atmosphere  is  naturally 
impeded  by  thick  plantations  of  other  vegeta- 
ble substances,  and  promoted  by  the  winds. 

The  consumption  of  oxygen  gas  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  their  increase  of  growth  and 
vigour  when  their  usually  impeded  supply  is 
increased,  is  equally  fraught  with  instruction 
to  the  cultivator ;  for  it  serves  to  explain  the 
reason  why  stirring  the  soil  around  the  roots 
of  trees,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  early 
vine  and  olive  cultivators  of  Italy,  or  merely 
disturbing  the  rows  of  cabbages  and  turnips, 
as  practised  by  the  best-  English  farmers,  is 
attended  with  decided  advantage,  since  it  suf- 
fers the  air  to  have  more  free  access  to  their 
roots.  It  renders  apparent,  too,  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  mere  subsoil-ploughing 
adds  so  materially  to  the  luxuriant  produce  of 
even  the  poorest  cultivated  lands,  since,  as  the 
soil  is  deepened  and  pulverized,  the  atmosphere 
more  freely  and  more  copiously  penetrates  to 
the  roots  of  the  vegetation  it  supports.  The 
same  facts  explain  the  advantages  of  deep- 
ploughing,  of  sub-turf  ploughing,  and  of  trench- 
ing ;  why  the  indolent  farmer  in  vain  tries  to 
render  productive  his  shallow-ploughed  lands; 
and  why,  when  the  industrious  cottager  en- 
closes his  garden  from  the  barren  waste,  too 
poor  to  sufficiently  manure  it,  he  yet  renders  it 
productive  of  excellent  crops,  by  merely 
trenching  it  to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  inches. 

And  it  is  vain  for  the  cultivator  to  urge  that 
this  benefit  is  not  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the 
freer  circulation  in  the  soil  of  the  gases  and 
watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  but  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  surface-soil  with 
the  substratum.    For  such  a  conclusion  is  not 
only  opposed  by  the  fact,  that  many  soils  do  noi 
differ  in  composition  from  the  substratum  on 
which  they  rest,  and  yet  are  materially  bene- 
fitted by  trenching  or  subsoiling,  but  is  contra* 
dieted  by  many  agricultural  facts  with  which 
every  cultivator  is  familiar ;  and  if  any  other 
answer  were  requisite,  that  would  be  amply 
supplied  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Sir  fid- 
ward  Stracey,  with  his  new  subturf  plough* 
which  merely  passes  under  the  turf  at  a  depth 
of  ten  inches,  and  disturbs  and  loosens  very 
effectually  the  soil ;  but  when  the  plough  hais 
passed  under,  every  thing  resumes  its  former 
position,  although  every  portion  has  been  tho- 
roughly agitated,  and  rendered  more  permeable 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  soil  is  neither  displaced 
nor  mixed,  and  yet  this  mere  Uxuemng  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  highest  advantage,  the  produce 
of  grass  is  extensively  and  permanently  im- 
proved.   Sir  Edward  Stracey,  after  describing 
the  increased  produce  of  the  grass  ais  being 
very  remarkable,  tells  us  that  there  are  no  marks 
left  by  which  it  can  be  known  that  the  land  has 
been  so  ploughed,  except  from  the  lines  of  the 
coulter,  at  the    distance  of  about    fourteen 
inches  from    one  another.      In   about  three 
months  from  the  time  of  ploughing,  these  lines 
are  totally  obliterated,  and  yet  the  quantity  of 
aftermath,  and  the  thickness  of  the  bottom. 
have  been  the  subject  of  admiration  of  all  his 
{Jour.  Eng.  JgrL  Soe^  voU  i.  f 
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And  theD,  vith  regard  to  the  carbonic  acid 
ind  the  car  bo  retted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gases  ev^olved  during  the  putrefaction  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  manures,  the  discoveries  of 
the  chemist  are  equally  instructive  and  con- 
firmatory of  the  observations  of  the  intelligent 
iarmer.    The  one  finds  that  these  gases,  so 
grateful  to  the  farmer's  crops,  are  the  most  co- 
pioQsly  emitted  in  the  early  stages  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  that  these  gradually  decrease  in  volume 
as  the  fermentation  proceeds ;  and  finally,  when 
the  mass  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  vegetable 
mould,  cease  altogether.    Now,  the  farmer  is 
well  aware  that  the  manure  of  the  farm-yard, 
in  common  with  all  organic  decomposing  fer- 
tilizers, is  by  far  the  most  advantageously  ap- 
plied, and  produces  the  most  permanent  good 
effect  when  it  is  used  in  the  freshest  state  that 
is  at  all  conipaiible  with  the  destruction  of  the 
seeds  of  weeds,  with  which  such  collections 
usually  ab<mnd.   He  is  aware,  that  in  all  situa- 
tions where  the  gases  of  putrefaction  are  emit- 
ted, sQch  as  near  to  stables,  marsh-ditches, 
covered  drains,  dec.,  that  there  vegetation  of 
all  kinds  indicates  by  its  rank  luxuriance  that 
some  unusual  supply  of  nutriment  is  afforded ; 
the  gardener  in  his  best  .arranged  hot-beds  no- 
tices that  the  gases  which  ascend  from  his  piles 
of  litter  through  the  earth  (which  earth  is  not 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  dung)  produce 
the  same  effects  long  after  all  the  icamUh  of 
putrefaction  has  subsided.  The  growth  of  some 
of  bis  plants  is  in  this  way  ttiamUatedf  he  says, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.    These  facts  and 
observations  are  entirely  confirmed  by  those 
of  the  chemist.    He  notices  that  all  the  gases 
of  patrefaction  are  precisely  those  which  are 
the  most  nourishing  to  the  growth  of  plants ; 
that  air  which  has  been  spoiled  by  the  presence 
of  the  gases  evolved  in  putrefaction,  or  by  the 
breathing  of  animals,  is  exactly  that  which  is 
the  most  grateful  to  vegetation ;  and  that  where 
these  gases  are  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants 
in  the  most  skilfal  manner,  so  as  to  insure  a 
regular,  steady  supply,  that  then  the  plant  is 
enabled  to  vegetate  in  a  most  vigorous  and 
nausoal  manner.   Thus,  when  green  manures, 
snch  as  sea-weed,  buckwheat,  leaves  of  trees, 
fern,  &c.,  the  most  slowly  decomposing  of  all 
vegetable  manures,  are  applied  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  the  effects,  according  to  chemical  expe- 
riments, are  excellent;  and,  as  I  have  else- 
vhere  obserred,  the  farmer  assures,  us  that 
they  are  so.   He  tells  us  that  all  green  manures 
cannot  be  employed  in  too  fresh  a  state ;  that 
the  best  com  is  grown  where  the  richest  turf 
^as  preceded  it ;    and  that  where  the  roots, 
stalks,  and  other  remains  of  a  good  crop  of  red 
clover  have  been  ploughed  in,  that  there  an 
excellent  crop  of  wheat  may  be  expected ;  and 
that  when  buckwheat  is  ploughed  into  the  soil, 
this  is  most  advantageously  done  when  the 
crop  is  coining   into  flower.     The   chemist 
again  explain^  this  without  any  difficulty.  Davy 
and  other  chemists  have  shown  that  when  the 
fiower  is  beginning  to  appear,  then  the  plant 
contains  the  largest  quantity  of  easily  soluble 
and  decomposable   matters;    and  that  when 
these  green  plants  are  in  this  state  buried  in 
the  soil,  their  fermentation  is  checked  and  gra- 
dual, so  that  their  soluble  or  elastic  matters 


are  readily  absorbed  by  the  succeeding  crop, 
and  every  portion  of  it  becomes  subservient  to 
the  demands  of  other  plants.  No  cultivator, 
perhaps,  ever  examined  this  question  more 
accurately,  or  tried  his  experiments  with  more 
neatness,  than  the  late  excellent  President  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  the  lamented 
Knight  of  Downton ;  and  these  were  the  more 
valuable,  from  being  instituted  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  decomposition  in  which  decaying  ve- 
getable substances  could  be  employed  most 
advantageously  to  afford  food  to  living  plants. 
This  he  clearly  proved,  however  erroneous 
were  his  explanations  of  his  own  observations 
and  discoveries.  One  of  his  experiments  with 
a  seedling  plum  tree  was  very  remarkable.  He 
placed  it  in  a  garden-pot,  having  previously 
filled  the  bottom  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  the  liv- 
ing leaves  and  roots  of  varioas  grasses,  covered 
over  with  a  stratam  of  mould.  The  plant  ap- 
peared above  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  April, 
and,  during  its  growth  in  the  summer,  was 
three  times  removed  to  larger  pots  in  the  green- 
house, in  every  case  the  bottom  of  them  being 
filled  as  at  first  with  living  grasses,  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  mould ;  and  by  the  end  of 
October  its  roots  occupied  a  space  of  about 
one-third  gf  a  square  foot,  it  having  then  at- 
tained the  extraordinary  height  of  nine  feet 
seven  inches.  This  experiment  was  varied  by 
Mr.  Knight  in  several  ways :  he  drilled  turnip- 
seed  over  rows  manured  with  green  fern  leaves, 
and  compared  the  produce  with  other  rows  of 
turnips  by  their  side,  manured  with  rich  vege- 
table mould;  and  in  all  cases  those  which 
grew  over  the  gradually  fermenting  green  fern 
not  only  grew  more  rapidly  than  those  treated  in 
any  other  manner,  but  they  were  distinguished 
from  all  others  in  the  same  field  by  their  deep 
green  colour.  Now,  when  the  gases  of  putre- 
faction are  mixed  with  the  roots  of  all  growmg 
crops,  this  is  exactly  the  effect  produced.  The 
most  foul,  stinking  water,  even  when  transpa- 
rent, is  ever  the  most  grateful  to  plants ;  that 
from  stagnant  ditches,  which  has  always  a  pe- 
culiar taste  from  the  carburetted  hydrogen  it 
contains,  is  excellent.  Every  gardener  prefers 
that  from  ponds,  however  clear;  the  purer 
water  from  welU,  he  tells  you,  is  very  inferior, 
ii  is  too  cold;  but  then  he  confesses  that  even 
warming  it  does  not  render  it  equal  to  that  from 
stagnant  places  in  its  effects  upon  his  plants ; 
so  that,  in  whichever  way  the  experiment  is 
made,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  these 
gases  to  the  cultivator's  crops,  and  he  will  rear 
dily  therefore  agree  with  Knight  in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  any  given  quantity  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter can  generally  be  employed  in  its  recent  and 
organized  state  with  much  more  advantage 
than  where  it  has  been  decomposed,  **  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  its  component  parts 
have  been  dissipated  and  lost  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  putrefactive  fermentation."  (Tratu. 
Hort.  Soe.  vol.  L  p.  248.) 

^queou9  Mmogpkeric  Vapour* — ^The  last  sub- 
stance ever  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  con- 
siderable proportions,  and  which  bears  a  very 
important  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer's  crop,  is  the  aqueous  vapour,  without 
whose  unvaried  presence  no  commonly  cultir 
vated  plant  could  flourish,  and  few  exist  at  all. 
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Providence,  therefore,  has  ordained  that  this 
should  be  ever  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of 
vegetable  life,  and  that  its  qnantity  should  vary 
with  the  temperature,  increase  with  the  warmth 
when  its  pressure  is  most  needed  by  the  plant, 
and  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  air  becomes 
cooler.  Thus,  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  a  free  communication  with  water, 
(he  atmosphere  contains  about  l-75th  of  its 
weight  of  vapour;  but  when  its  temperature  is 
increased  to  100°,  then  its  proportion  of  water 
is  increased  to  1-21  st  of  its  weight:  and  this 
beautiful  arrangement  is  the  more  important, 
as  Davy  well  observed,  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, because,  in  very  intense  heats,  and  when 
(he  soil  is  dry,  the  life  of  plants  is  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  preserved  by  this  absorbent 
power  of  their  leaves  and  the  earth  in  which 
ahey  grow ;  and,  happily,  this  watery  vapour  is 
most  abundant  in  the  atmosphere  when  it  is 
most  needed  for  the  purposes  of  life:  when 
other  sources  of  its  supply  are  cut  off,  this  is 
most  copious.  The  amount,  however,  of  the 
Atmospheric  vapour  varies  with  the  kind  of 
wind.  Those  which  have  passed  over  warm 
seas  contain  more  than  those  which  have  tra- 
versed extensive  dry  countries;  that  which 
crosses  the  hot,  dry  sands  of  Asia  and  northern 
Africa  is  so  dry  that  it  scorches,  as  it  were,  all 
the  adjoining  countries.  It  is  the  cause  of  the 
sirocco  of  Malta  being  so  noxious,  and  why  the 
English  farmer  finds  that  an  easterly  wind,  in 
England  the  driest  of  all  winds,  is  the  least 
propitious  to  vegetation.  He  well  knows,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  westerly  or  south-west- 
em  breezes,  the  most  watery  of  all  winds  in 
Britain,  which  come  to  his  fields  surcharged 
with  all  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  bring  with  them  luxuriance 
to  his  crops,  and  clothe  his  woods  with  ver- 
dure. 

The  cultivator  will  derive  many  advantages 
from  a  careful  investigation  of  the  support 
yielded  by  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  to  his 
plants.  He  will  perceive  that  its  unvaried  pre- 
sence affords  an  additional  reason  why  the  air 
should  be  allowed  to  circulate  freely  through 
the  well-pulverized  and  loosened  soil,  to  the 
roots  of  all  growing  crops ;  and  let  him,  above 
all,  avoid  the  very  common  erroneous  conclu- 
sion, that  the  atmosphere  is  ever  dry^  that  it 
no  longer  contains  watery  vapour;  for  the  real 
fact  is,  he  will  find  the  very  opposite  to  the 
common  vulgar  conclusion.  The  chemist's 
laborious  investigations  have  clearly  demon- 
strated, that  though  the  watery  vapour  varies 
in  amount,  yet  it  is  never  absent  from  the  at- 
mosphere, but  that  it  happily  always  the  more 
abounds  where  the  cultivator's  crops  need  its 
assistance  most;  it  is  then  the  most  able  to 
furnish  the  roots  of  his  grain  crops  with  all  the 
moisture  they  require ;  and  if  it  is  unable  to 
penetrate  to  them,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  wise 
economy  of  nature,  but  in  the  carelessness  of 
the  cultivator,  who  is  either  too  inattentive  to 
see  the  advantages  which  he  might  thus  freely 
derive,  or  too  indolent  to  loosen  the  case-hard- 
ened soil,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  the 
requisite  supply  of  moisture.  One  of  the  causes 
of  the  unproductiveness  of  cold,  clayey,  adhe- 
sive soils,  as  Davy  well  remailced,  is,  that  the< 
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I  seed  is  coated  with  matter  impenneable  to  tir. 
The  farmer  can  convince  himself  of  these  facts 
by  the  simplest  of  all  experiments.  Let  him 
merely  use  his  rake  or  his  hoe  on  a  portion  of 
a  bed  of  wheat,  of  turnips,  or  lettuces,  or  any 
other  kind  of  crop,  and  let  him,  in  the  driest 
weather,  merely  keep  this  portion  of  soil  loose 
by  this  gentle  stirring,  and  he  will  find  that, 
instead  of  prejudicing  his  crop  by  letimg  out  tht 
moistture,  as  is  often  ignorantly  supposed,  some* 
thing  is  evidently  Ut  mto  the  soil ;  for  the  por- 
tion thus  tilled  will  be  soon  visibly  increased 
in  luxuriance  by  the  mere  manual  labour  thus 
bestowed;  and  in  this  experiment,  which  I 
have  often  tried,  I  am  supposing  that  both  the 
portions  of  the  ground  are  equally  free  from 
weeds ;  that  in  every  other  respect  the  treat- 
ment of  both  the  tilled  and  undisturbed  portions 
of  the  experimental  plot  is  exactly  the  same. 
To  a  very  great  extent,  some  of  the  best  of  the 
English  farmers  have  long  found  out  these 
facts,  and  have  acted  upon  the  discovery.  The 
horse-hoe  of  the  east  and  south  of  England,  in 
the  driest  dajrs  of  summer,  may  be  seen  at  work 
in  the  large  sandy  turnip-fields  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  with  unvaried  regularity,  not  for  the 
mere  destruction  of  weeds,  for  these  are  not 
the  abounding  tenants  of  such  skilful  farmeiV 
lands,  but  for  the  chief  and  highly  beneficial 
purpose  of  increasing  the  circulation  of  the 
gases  and  vapour  of  the  air.  **  The  loni^r  I 
keep  stirring  the  soil  between  my  turnip  drills," 
said  Lord  Leicester  to  me,  some  years  since, 
**  in  dry  weather,  the  better  the  turnips  grow." 

The  same  uniform  presence  of  aqueous  va- 
pour which  marks  the  atmosphere  in  all  times 
and  seasons,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree 
distinguishes  its  constituent  gases,  for  these 
never  vary  in  amount  in  any  times,  or  seasons, 
or  countries.  The  atmospheric  air  has  been 
analyzed,  when  obtained  from  the  lowest  val- 
leys, and  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  in 
crowded  cities,  and  in  the  open  country,  but  its 
composition  was  always  found  to  be  the  same, 
viz.,  neariy  21  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  79  of 
nitrogen,  and  from  1  part  in  600  to  1  part  in 
800  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  matters  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere,  or  added  to  it  by  pu- 
trefaction, which  influence  the  progress  of 
vegetation.  That  there  are  other  matters  oc- 
casionally present  in  the  air,  which  are  in  all 
probability  grateful  to  vegetation,  is  very  eei^ 
tain;  our  very  senses  tell  us  that  there  are 
clouds  of  smoke,  which  is  a  mixture  of  carbu- 
retted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  soot,  and 
vapour,  hourly  hovering  over  all  large  towns 
and  cities,  and  which  huge  mass  the  winds 
disperse  over  the  country.  Of  these  the  soot, 
and  finely  divided  earthy  matters  with  v*hieh 
it  is  combined,  are  very  speedily  deposited ;  it 
is  one  reason  why  the  lands  near  to  populous 
places  are  very  commonly  rich  and  fertile; 
Ammonia  has  been  detected  in  rain-water. 
That  other  substances  also  exist  in  the  air  in 
minute,  yet  active  proportions,  is  very  certain, 
though  they  are  too  subtle  to  allow  the  chemist 
to  detect  them:  thus,  to  such  finely  divided 
matters  the  physician  attributes  the  progress 
of  contagion— -the  chemical  philosopher  ik 
aroma  oif  flowers,  and  of  many  other  sv^ 
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stances,  Certaio  diseases  follow  the  course 
of  particular  winds;  and  the  stones  or  fire- 
balls, and  similar  sahsiances,  which  haye  in 
all  ages  been  seen  to  fall  from  the  atmosphere, 
completely  baffle  the  scientific  conjectures  of 
the  meteorologist  With  such  speculations, 
however,  the  cultivator  need  not  disturb  him* 
self:  resting  contented  with  the  knowledge  he 
possesses  of  the  invaluable  and  essential 
powers  of  the  known  gases  and  vapour  of  the 
atmosphere  to  assist  and  sustain  the  growth  of 
his  crops,  and  adopting  in  consequence  those 
improved  modes  of  cultivation  which  that 
knowledge  suggests,  he  will  patiently  await  the 
time  when  the  future  discoveries  of  science 
shall  still  farther  enlarge  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, by  enabling  him  to  draw  fonh  those 
latent  powers  of  production  which,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  yet  remain  hidden  in 
the  soil.  {QuarL  Jounu  o/Jgr.  vol.  ii.  p.  32.) 

Some  curious  experiments  upon  the  goMM 
hurtful  to  vegetation  were  made  by  M.  Macaire. 
Some  plants  of  euphorbium,  mercury,  ground- 
sel, cabbage,  and  sowthistle,  with  their  roots, 
were  placed  in  the  morning  in  a  large  vase 
into  which  chloride  of  lime  had  been  intro- 
duced. The  roots  were  then  separately  soaked, 
and  the  quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  was  by 
DO  means  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vegetable 
tissue.  At  night  the  plants  had  not  suffered, 
and  the  smell  of  the  chlorine  was  unchanged. 
The  same  plants  placed  in  the  same  vase  with- 
out any  addition  of  chlorine,  were  found  qaite 
faded  the  next  morning,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cabbage.  The  odonr  of  the  chlorine  had 
entirely  ceased,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
disagreeable  acid  smell.  The  experiment  being 
several  times  repeated,  by  rendering  the  extri- 
cation of  chlorine  more  considerable,  produced 
the  same  result,  and  the  plants  supported  an 
atmosphere  strongly  impregnated  with  chlorine 
by  day,  while  a  much  weaker  dose  always  de- 
stroyed them  during  the  nighL  Similar  results 
were  obtained  when  the  vapour  of  nitric  acid 
was  employed,  nitrous  acid  gas,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  \  and,  as  a 
general  conclusion,  M.  Macaire  was  of  opi- 
nion, from  these  trials,  **  that  many  of  the  gases 
are  hurtful  to  vegetation ;  but  that  they  act  on 
them  only  during  the  absence  of  ligfaL"  (Qwurt. 
Jomm*  af^gr.  vol.  v.  p.  301.) 

GAS-WORKS,  the  Refute  Mattert  of  as  Fer^ 
tSUzen,  It  is  only  within  these  few  years  that 
the  attention  of  the  farmer  has  been  attracted 
to  the  various  matters  produced  by  the  gas- 
works now  so  common  in  all  pans  of  England. 
This  attention,  howerer,  is  confined  at  present 
to  only  particular  localities :  while  in  one  dis- 
trict it  is  zealously  used,  and  bought  up  with 
aridity,  in  others  it  appears  to  be  totally  ne- 
glected. In  the  vale  of  Kennet  the  farmers 
clear  away  from  the  gas-works  all  the  refuse 
matters  they  can  obtain,  even  at  advanced 
prices.  Those  of  the  valley  of  the  Itchin,  in 
Hampshire,  find  it,  in  small  proportions,  an 
excellent  dressing  for  grass. 

The  refuse  matters  which  are  produced 
during  the  distillation  of  pit-coal  in  the  gas- 
-works,  consist  of  three  substances ;  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquor,  the  hydro-sulphuret  of  lime, 
formed  by  passing  the  gas  through  lime  to  de- 


prive it  of  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
coal-tar;  these  substances  are  worthy  of  the 
cultivator's  attention,  for  they  are  all  fertili- 
zers of  considerable  value.  Let  us  examine 
them  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  enumerated 
them. 

1.  The  ammoniaeal  liquor  obtained  from  gas* 
works  is  an  impure  solution  of  the  carbonate 
and  acetate  of  ammonia;  and  these  salts,  there 
is  little  doubt,  not  only  act  as  stimulants  to 
plants,  but  both  the  acids  and  the  ammonia, 
when  decomposed,  furnish  direct  food  to,  or 
constitute  parts  of,  vegetables.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  has  been  detected  in  the  stinking 
goose-foot  (Ckenopodium  oHdwm),  by  MM.  Che- 
valier and  Lassaigne,  and  it  probably  exists  in 
other  plants  which  are  distinguished  for  their 
powerful  disagreeable  odour.  If  the  plants  do 
not  contain  ammonia,  or  its  salts,  it  is  the  am- 
monia either  in  the  soil  or  the  air  which 
affords  them  the  nitrogen  which  enters  into 
their  composition.  {jinnaU  of  PkiL  vol.  xii.  p. 
231.)  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  has  been 
found  in  wood  by  M.  Chevreul.  (.^mi.  de  CAon. 
68,  p.  884.) 

There  are  many  testimonials  in  favour  of  the 
use,  as  fertilizers,  of  the  salts  of  ammonia, 
either  in  their  pure  state,  or  as  found  in  an  im- 
pure combination  with  soot,  or  in  the  liquor  of 
gas-works.  "Soot,"  said  Davy,  "owes  part  of 
its  efficacy  to  the  ammoniacal  salt  it  contains. 
The  liquor  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal 
contains  carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammonia, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  manure.  la 
1808, 1  observed  that  the  growth  of  wheat  in  a 
field  at  Roehampton  was  greatly  assisted  by  a 
very  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia." 
(Leeturee^  p.  842.)  The  experiments  of  Mr. 
Robertson  with  soot  clearly  show  the  fertilizing 
effects  of  the  soluble  portion  of  it,  which  is 
principally  the  salts  of  ammonia.  He  mixed 
together,  in  order  to  form  a  liquid  manure,  six 
quarts  of  soot  in  a  hogshead  of  water.  "Aspa- 
ragus, peas,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegetables," 
says  this  intelligent  horticulturist,  "I  have 
manured  with  this  mixture  with  as  much  effect 
as  if  I  bad  used  solid  dung;  but  to  plants  in 
pots,  particularly  pines,  I  have  found  it  ad^ 
mirably  adapted;  when  watered  with  it  they 
assume  a  dark,  healthy  green,  and  grow  strong 
and  luxuriant,"  {Gard.  Mag,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.) 
Care  mast  be  taken  in  using  this,  and  all  other 
liquid  fertilizers,  not  to  make  the  solution  too 
strong ;  it  is  an  error  into  which  all  cultivators 
are  apt  to  fall  in  their  early  experiments. 
Davy  was  not  an  exception;  from  making  his 
liquids  too  concentrated,  he  obtained  results 
which  widely  differed  from  his  later  experi- 
ments. (Lecture*,  p.  170.)  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  all  the  com- 
pound manures  which  contain  them,  have  a 
considerable  forcing  or  stimulating  effect  upon 
vegetation.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Belcher, 
upon  the  common  garden  cress,  by  watering 
them  with  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
the  plants  were  15  days  forwarder  than  other 
plants  growing  under  similar  circumstances, 
but  watered  with  plain  water;  and  be  also  de- 
scribes the  experiment  of  a  Mr.  Gregory,  who, 
by  watering  one-half  of  a  grass  field  with  urine 
(which  abounds  with  the  salt  of  ammonia), 
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nearly  doubled  his  crop  of  hay.  (^Com.  to  Board 
of  Agr,  vol.  iv,  p.  416.) 

« It  is  probable,"  says  Mr.  Handley,  "  that 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  which  abounds  in  gas- 
works, and  which,  when  formerly  allowed  to 
run  waste  into  the  Thames,  was  said  to  destroy 
the  fish  and  prejudice  the  quality  of  the  river 
water  for  human  consumption,  and  which  is 
still  thrown  away  throughout  the  country,  ex- 
cept at  a  few  works  where  they  manufacture 
sal  ammoniac,  will,  ere  long,  be  extensively 
used  as  a  manure,  either  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  water-cart,  or  for  the  process  of  sa- 
turating and  decomposing  soil  or  vegetable 
matter.  A  very  satisfactory  illustration,  on  a 
small  scale,  has  recently  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  Pain.  He  put  into  a  vessel  some  leaves 
of  trees,  saw-dust,  chopped  straw,  and  bran,  to 
which  he  applied  ammonia,  and  closed  it  up. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  whole  was  reduced  to 
a  slimy  mass :  he  then  stirred  it,  and  added  a 
little  more  ammonia ;  and  when  submitted  to 
the  English  Agricultural  Society,  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  black  mass  of  vegetable  mould, 
strongly  impregnated  witl^  volatile  salts,  and 
in  comminuted  particles  similar  to  surface 
peat  mould.  When  applied  in  its  liquid  form 
to  grass,  like  salt,  it  apparently  destroys  the 
plant;  but  the  spot  is  distinguished  by  in- 
creased verdure  the  succeeding  year."  (-Sng. 
A^.  Soc.  Journ,  vol.  i.  p.  46.) 

Mr.  Paynter,  of  Boskenna,  in  Cornwall,  has 
given  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  with 
the  water  in  which  street  gas  had  been  cleansed, 
on  a  piece  of  barley  land.  A  quarter  of  an 
acre  was  taken  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  ra- 
ther close  soil,  in  a  granite  district.  The  land 
was  of  average  quality ;  the  gas-water  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  quarter  acre  by  a  contrivance 
resembling  that  of  a  common  watering  cart, 
and  at  the  rate  of  400  gallons  to  the  acre ;  about 
a  week  before  seed  time,  the  rest  of  the  field 
was  manured  in  the  usual  way.  The  differ- 
ence both  in  colour  and  vigour  of  the  barley  plant 
was  so  strikingly  in  favour  of  the  part  manured 
by  the  gas-water,  that  persons  passing  within 
view  of  the  field  almost  invariably  came  to 
inquire  about  the  cause.  The  yield  also  was 
superior,  as  well  as  the  ailer-pasture,  the  field 
having  been  laid  down  with  the  barley."  (Jind. 
p.  45.) 

The  reftue  Lime  of  Ga»-Workt^—This  powder 
is  produced  by  passing  the  gas  through  dry 
lime,  in  which  operation  the  earth  combines 
with  a  quantity  of  soTphuretied  hydrogen, 
from  which  the  coal  gas  needs  purifying,  and 
is  partly  converted  into  hydro-sulphuret  of 
lime :  in  the  state  that  the  powder  is  usually 
vended  by  the  gas  manufacturers,  it  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  uncombined  lime.  The 
hydro-sulphuret  of  lime  has  a  bitter  and  acid 
taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  has  the  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  smell  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. When  mixed  with  or  spread  upon  the 
soil,  it  gradually  decomposes,  a  portion  of  hy- 
drogen separates  from  it,  and  it  is  converted 
into  sulphuret  of  lime,  which,  by  absorbing 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  finally  becomes 
sulphate  of  lime.  There  is  no  reason,  there- 
fore, to  doubt  the  fertilizing  properties  of  this 
manure ;  but  it  is  too  powerful  in  its  effects 
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upon  vegetation,  to  be  used  in  the  large  pro- 
portions in  which  it  has  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed ;  and  it  should  not,  for  these  re&ions, 
be  added  to  the  soil  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  seed.  It  is  generally  to  be  obtained 
at  a  very  moderate  rate,  and  by  its  gradual 
conversion  to  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  it 
must  be  a  very  excellent  addition  to  those  soils 
which  are  described  by  the  farmer  as  having 
become  "  tired  of  clover." 

"  In  many  parts  of  the  country,"  says  Mr. 
Handley,  ''where  gas-works  are  establishedt 
the  refuse  has  become  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  agriculturist,  as  containing  many  of  the 
essentials  of  the  most  effective  manures. 
The  refuse  lime  which  was  formerly  an  incon- 
venience to  the  manufacturers,  and  was  carted 
away  as  valueless  rubbish,  is  now  contracted 
for  by  the  neighbouring  farmers  (in  an  in- 
stance within  my  own  knowledge  at  7<.  6d.  per 
chaldron),  and  applied  either  in  compost,  or  in 
a  direct  form,  to  the  land,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  operation  of  lime,  it  is  said  to  furnish 
a  protection  against  many  of  the  noxious  grubs 
and  insects."  (Ibid.) 

Gas  Tar. — ^This  substance  being  produced  in 
smaller  quantities,  and  employed  very  com- 
monly as  a  paint,  has  not  been  used  as  a  ma^ 
nure  to  any  extent;  but  wherever  it  can  be 
obtained  (as  I  am  aware  it  ever  can  in  some 
places,  almost  for  the  expense  of  carriage),  it 
is  an  article  every  way  worthy  of  the  farmer's 
notice.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  substances 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  plants, 
is  gradually  decomposed  in  the  soil,  is  power- 
Ail  in  its  effects,  and  still  more  so  from  its  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  the  carbo- 
nate and  acetate  of  ammonia ;  hence  it  is  best 
applied  mixed  with  earth,  so  as  to  be  easily 
and  evenly  spread  over  the  ground.  These 
facts  will  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  wit- 
nessed in  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Bow- 
ley  with  gas  refuse,  at  Sidington,  Gloucestei^ 
shire.  He  says  (Famu  Mag.  vol.  ix.  p.  197), 
**  I  have  long  used  the  refuse  of  the  gas-house 
as  a  manure ;  my  usual  practice  is  to  form  out 
my  compost-heap  with  long  dung  about  three 
feet  deep,  pour  Uie  coal  tar  regularly  over  it, 
then  put  another  layer  of  dung  or  turf,  throw 
up  the  lime  on  the  top,  allow  it  to  remain  in 
this  state  two  or  three  months  before  it  is 
turned.  The  lime  should  not  be  under  the  tar 
in  the  first  instance,  as  the  tar  will  find  its  way 
through  the  dung,  and  unite  with  the  lime  into 
a  hard  cement,  in  which  state,  even  if,  with 
considerable  labour,  it  is  broken  into  small  par- 
ticles, I  believe  it  to  be  of  little  service  on  the 
land. 

*'AAer  pursuing  the  above  system  for  some 
time,  I  resolved  to  try  some  experiments  with 
each  in  its  unsophisticated  state.  I  accordingly 
commenced  with  the  tar,  which  I  had  poured 
out  of  a  watering-pot,  in  a  small  stream,  regu- 
larly over  about  half  an  acre  in  a  field  of  rye- 
grass ;  this  was  done  in  February,  1838.  8oon 
afterwards,  the  seeds  presented  the  rather  sin- 
gular appearance  of  having  been  burnt  in 
stripes  with  a  hot  iron,  for  the  tar  had  com- 
pletely destroyed  all  it  touched,  and  I  was  told 
I  had  poisoned  the  land,  and  it  would  never  re- 
cover itself;  however,  in  June,!  noticed  that  the 
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grass  between  the  streams  of  tar  looked  more 
luxuriant,  and  the  sheep  fed  on  it  in  preference 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  field.  In  the  autumn 
the  whole  was  ploughed,  and  sown  with  wheat, 
which  looked  much  more  flourishing  on  the 
half-acre  dressed  with  tar  than  anywhere  else ; 
the  difference  was  so  conspicuous  from  the 
first,  that  the  most  casual  observer  could'  not 
pass  without  remarking  it ;  and  at  the  present 
time  (August,  1839),  there  is  a  heavy  crop  on 
it  ready  for  the  sickle,  while  the  rest  of  the  field 
is  light,  and  will  not  be  ripe  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  I  put  some  tar  in  the  same  way  on  a 
piece  of  land,  a  month  before  it  was  ploughed 
for  spring  vetches ;  the  vetches  were  sown  two 
weeks  a^r  the  plough,  and  many  of  them 
were  destroyed ;  but  the  crop  of  wheat  which 
succeeded  was  benefited  equally  with  the  one 
in  the  other  experiment  I  have  tried  the  lime 
with  great  advantage,  putting  from  12  to  15 
cartploads  to  the  acre,  bat  I  find  it  is  better  to 
remain  a  time  before  it  is  ploughed  in.  All 
these  experiments  were  tried  on  a  cold,  sandy 
clay,  worth  about  lOt.  per  acre.''  In  these  ex- 
periments, the  quantity  applied  per  acre  was  too 
iarge,and  the  manure  in  a  state  mnchtoopower- 
AiL  It  was  only  where  it  had  become  diffused 
through  the  soil  by  time,  that  its  fertilizing 
powers  were  apparent 

Coal  tar  is  much  improved  in  effect,  when 
employed  as  a  coating  for  palings,  by  mixing 
it  with  a  small  portion,  say  one-fortieth  of  its 
weight,  of  grease;  this  is  easily  united  by 
heating  the  tar. 

GATES.  Good  gates  are  no  less  essential 
to  the  respectable  appearance  of  a  farm  than 
they  are  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  an 
occupier.  There  are  few  outgoings  that  cost 
so  much  and  are  so  little  thought  of,  as  the  re- 
pairing and  renewing  gates  upon  enclosed 
iarms.    The  most  common  defects  are, 

1st  Not  sufficient  height,  so  that  horses  and 
large  cattle,  when  pushing  against  the  gate, 
break  it,  however  strong  it  is,  as  the  back 
thereof  comes  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the 
chest  of  a  horse  where  the  collar  goes,  and 
without  inconvenience  he  leans  his  weight 
against  the  opposing  bar,  which,  if  a  few 
inches  higher  presses  against  his  neck  and 
windpipe,  and  he  makes  no  impression  upon  it 

3d.  They  are  generally  hinge-bound,  so  that 
in  attempting  to  lift  up  the  head,  which  is  oAen 
required  to  be  done,  the  ledges  and  braces  are 
either  pulled  from  ihe  back  head  or  broken 
therein ;  the  person  lifting  the  head  having  a 
nine-feet  leverage,  which  enables  him  to  do 
this  mischief. 

dd.  The  places  of  contact  between  the  brace 
and  the  uprights  and  the  ledges  are  broad,  and 
it  being  impossible  to  keep  those  places  of  con- 
tact dry,  the  parts  become  prematurely  de- 
cayed. 

The  two  great  objects  to  be  combined  in  a 
gate  are  strength  and  lightness.  In  the  CulH- 
valor  and  some  other  American  agricultural 
periodicals,  many  useful  observations,  with 
drawings  of  gates,  may  be  found. 

Much  has   been  written  on  the  subject  in 

England :  see  Quar,  Journ,  Jtgr.  vol.  i.  p.  727 ; 

and  the  Trana.  of  the  High.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  260, 

where  a  self-acting  gate,  suited  for  the  en- 
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trances  to  parks  or  the  approaches  to  mansion 
houses,  is  figured  and  described.  There  is  also 
a  useful  essay  **  On  the  Construction  of  Gates 
for  the  common  purposes  of  a  Farm,  the 
causes  of  their  Decay,  and  the  manner  of  im- 
proving them,"  in  the  Commuiu  to  Board  of^gr, 
vol.  vii.  p.  144 :  see  also  Loudon*i  Encye.  ofAg' 
riculture. 

Among  the  excellent  observations  npon  the 
subject  of  farm  gates,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
agncnlmral  periodicals  of  the  United  States, 
we  would  particularly  refer  to  a  paper  in  the 
Cultivator,  (vol.  ii.  p.  132,)  headed  Parker's 
Farm  Gate,  giving  the  most  minute  directions 
for  constructing,  accompanied  with  drawings 
of  the  gate  and  its  several  parts.  See  also 
CultwatoTf  vol  vii.  p.  124,  for  the  plan  and 
drawing  of  a  cheap  gate,  which  never  sags ; 
and  more  especially  the  same  valuable  pe- 
riodical, vol.  viii.  p.  53,  for  Mr.  Bennet's  Com- 
munication on  Ornamental  Gates,  accompanied 
with  descriptions  and  drawings. 

GATHERING.  Provincially,  rolling  corn- 
swaths  into  cocks  or  bundles.  Also  a  popular 
name  for  Abscess,  which  see. 

GAVELKIND.  An  ancient  custom  or  te- 
nure annexed  to  all  land  in  the  county  of  Kent 
(not  especially  exempted),  and  some  other 
parts  of  England,  and  which  extensively  pre- 
vails in  Ireland,  by  which  the  land  of  the  father 
is  equally  divided  at  his  death  among  all  his 
sons,  or  the  land  of  the  brother  among  all  his 
brethren  if  he  have  no  issue  of  his  own.  Te- 
nure in  gavelkind  is  considered  by  Blackstone 
to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  free  socage.  In 
most  places  the  gavelkind  tenant  had  the 
power  of  devising  by  will  before  the  statute 
of  wills.  The  same  custom  seems  to  have 
been  prevalent  in  Wales,  where  all  gavelkind 
lands  were  made  descendible  to  the  heir  at 
common  law  by  the  stat  34  dt  35  H.  8,  c.  36. 
In  Kent  the  lands  have  for  the  most  part  been 
disgavelled,  or  deprived  of  their  customary 
descendible  quality  by  particular  statutes ;  biit 
lands  in  Kent  are  presumed  to  be  gavelkind 
unless  the  contrary  be  shown.  Mr.  Ross,  in 
his  Survey  of  Londonderry,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  this  custom  and  its  pernicious 
effects.  This  notion  of  the  equal  and  unalien- 
able right  of  all  the  children  to  the  inheritance 
of  their  father's  property,  whether  land  or 
goods,  which  is  so  general  in  Ireland,  is  one 
great  obstacle  to  improvement  However  just 
and  reasonable  the  opinion  may  be  in  theory, 
it  is  ruinous  in  practice.  In  spite  of  every 
argument  (says  Mr.  Ross)  the  smaller  Irish 
landholders  continue  to  divide  their  farms 
among  their  children,  and  these  divide  on  until 
division  is  no  longer  practicable ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  generations  the  most 
thriving  family  must  necessarily  go  to  ruin. 

GEER8.  A  country  phrase  for  the  harness 
of  draught  or  team  horses. 

GELATIN.  In  chemistry  the  name  given 
to  an  abundant  proximate  principle  in  animals. 
It  is  confined  to  the  solid  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and 
bones,  and  exists  nearly  pure  in  the  skin ;  but 
it  is  not  contained  in  any  healthy  animal  fluid. 
Its  leading  character  is  the  formation  of  a 
tremulous  jelly,  when  its  solution  in  boiling 
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^ater  cools ;  tind  it  may  be  repeatedly  liquefied 
.  and  again  gelatinized  by  the  alternate  applica- 
tion of  heat  and  cold.  Isinglass,  glae,  and 
size  are  various  forms  of  gelatin,  the  first  be- 
ing this  substance  in  a  very  pare  state,  obtained 
by  washing  and  drying  the  swimming  bladder 
of  the  sturgeon  {.jicipenter  kuao)  and  some  other 
fish.  Its  mo3t  distinctive  chemical  character 
•  is  the  formation  of  a  dense  white  precipitate 
when  its  solution  in  warm  water  is  poured  into 
an  infosion  of  galls,  or  that  of  any  other  as- 
tringent vegetable;  the  substance  formed  in 
such  cases  is  a  tannate  of  gelatin,  by  the 
union  of  the  tanic  acid  with  the  gelatin.  Ge- 
latin is  semi-transpareot  and  colourless  when 
pure.  Its  consistency  and  hardness  vary  con- 
siderably. The  best  kinds  are  very  hard,  brittle, 
and  break  with  a  glassy  fracture.  Its  taste  is 
insipid,  and  it  has  no  odour.  A  solution  of 
one  part  of  gelatin  in  6000  of  water  is  ren- 
dered slightly  turbid  by  the  addition  of  a  strong 
infusion  of  galls.  Gelatin,  as  an  article  of 
food,  is  not  so  nutritious  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 
The  ultimate  components  of  gelatin  are— 

Carbon 478 

Hydrofen  - 7« 

Nitrogea  .......  ]6*9 

Oiycen  .----.-  VIA 
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LOO  lbs.  of  bones  yield  about  35  or  27  lbs. 
of  gelatin.  It  is  used  for  making  carpenter's 
glue,  as  the  fat  in  the  bones  gives  it  a  bad 
taste,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  soup.  See  Glub. 
(Brandos  Diet,  of  Science.) 

GELDING.  In  farriery,  a  castrated  animal ; 
and  also  the  act  of  castrating.  In  performing 
this  operation,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
age,  and  also  the  season  of  the  year.  The  most 
proper  seasons  are  either  the  early  spring 
months,  or  those  of  the  autumn. 

GENTIAN  (Gentiana).  This,  in  England,  is 
an  extremely  beautiful  genus  of  plants;  the 
roots  of  which  form  one  of  the  principal  bit- 
ters of  European  growth.  The  stems  and 
roots  of  most  of  the  species,  especially  the 
autumnal  gentian  (G.  amare/2a),  the* field  gen- 
tian (G.  campeatria),  and  some  of  the  imeign 
species  are  tonic,  stomachic,  and  febrifuge. 
That  which  is  principally  used  in  medicine  is 
the  root  of  the  great  yellow  gentian  (G.  lutea), 
which  is  imported  from  Germany.  The  gene- 
.ric  name  was  given  to  them  after  Gentius, 
King  of  niyria,  who  is  reported  to  have  first 
experienced  the  virtues  of  the  plant  The 
species  of  gentian,  indigenous  to  England,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are  six  in  number. 

1.  The  Marsh  Gentian  or  Calathian  violet 
(G.  pneunumoMthe).  A  perennial  herb,  found 
on  moist,  turfy  heaths,  blooming  in  August  and 
September. 

2.  The  Dwarf  Gentian  (6.  accnUia).  A  pe- 
rennial, but  very  doubtful  native,  found  on 
mountains.  The  stems  generally  very  short, 
rising  from  the  centre  of  tufls  of  leaves,  single- 
flowered.  The  flower,  which  blows  in  June 
or  July,  is  large,  often  two  inches  long,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  of  a  rich  blue  in  the  limb, 
paler  in  the  tube,  which  is  dotted  internally 
with  black.    Root  fleshy  and  branching. 


8.  The  Spring  Gentian  (G.  vema).  A  peren- 
nial, growing  in  barren,  mountainous  situations, 
but  rare,  flowering  in  April. 

4.  Small  Alpine  Gentian  (G.  nivaUe).  An 
annual  found  on  the  loiftiest  mountains  of  Scot- 
land. 

5.  The  Autumnal  Gentian  (G.  amareUa).  An 
annual  plant,  growing  frequent  in  limestone 
and  chalky  pastures,  flowering  in  August  and 
September. 

6.  The  Field  Gentian  (G.  campettria).  An 
annual,  flowering  in  September  or  October, 
growing  on  elevated  pastures,  or  upon  green 
hills  towards  the  sea-coast,  where  the  soil  is 
chalky  or  gravelly.  The  roots  are  very  bitter 
and  tonic  It  is  sometimes  known  as  yellow 
centaury  and  blue  gentian. 

Most  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  of  gentian 
grow  well  in  a  rich,  light  soil,  but  some  re- 
quire to  be  grown  in  peat;  indeed,  all  will 
grow  much  stronger  in  it.  Several  of  the 
species  should  be  grown  in  pots,  placed  among 
alpine  plants,  and  protected  in  winter.  Some 
of  them  may  be  increased  by  divisions.  The 
annual  and  biennial  kinds  may  be  sown  in  a 
dry, sandy  situation  in  the  open  border;  but 
they  must  b6  sown  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  because,  if  left  till  spring  before  they  are 
sown,  they  will  not,  very  probably,  come  up 
till  the  second  year. 

The  species  of  gentian  best  known  in  the 
United  States,  are  :»1.  The  one  called  Soap- 
wort  (6.  aaponaria)^  a  handsome  plant,  fre- 
quently found  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Middle  States,  along  the  mai^ins  of  swampy 
rivulets  and  in  low  grounds.  It  flowers  in 
September,  and  ripens  its  seed  in  November. 
The  root,  as  in  all  the  genus,  is  bitter  and  tonic. 
2.  Yellowish-white  Gentian  (G.  ochroleuca), 
found  in  fields  and  woodlands  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  but  not  so  common  as  the 
former  kind.  3.  Haired,  or  Fringed  Gentian 
(G.  crinUd),  frequent  in  hilly,  open  woodlands 
and  old  fields  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  autumnal  flowering 
plants  in  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober. Its  flowers  are  often  destroyed  by  frost. 
Though  generally  described  as  a  biennial,  Pro- 
fessor Eaton  cc^siders  it  a  perenniaL  Dr. 
Darlington  thinks  it  an  annual 

Seven  or  eight  additional  species  of  gentian 
are  enumerated  in  the  United  States.  (Flora 
Cestrica.) 

GEOLOGY  (>«,  the  earth;  x^yoc,  a  dis- 
course). The  use  of  this  science  to  the  culti- 
vator is  considerable.  The  farmer  is,  in  fact, 
obliged  to  vary  his  modes  of  tillage  with  the 
diflTerent  strata  which' he  tenants,  and  hence  he 
is  often  following  in  practice  die  very  rules, 
and  observing  the  laws  which  the  science  of 
geology  would  prescribe,  without  being  aware 
of  the  scientific  reasons  by  which  his  labours 
are  guided.  It  is  a  science  he  will  find  closely 
connected  with  the  best  modes  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  the  drainage  of  land,  the  mixture  of 
earths,  and  other  agricultural  improvements. - 
From  geological  observations,  the  farmer 
learns  the  process  by  which  the  soils  he  culti- 
vates were  originally  fcmned,  their  connexion 
with  the  substratum,  and  the  readiest  mode  of 
improving  their  constituents;  thus,  as  it  is 
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.  wsXL  observed  by  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  raluable 
little  work  on  Soils,  p. 3.  ''If  we  can  show  an 
identity  of  the  materials  which  form  the  soil 
with  those  of  the  subsoil  upon  which  it  rests, 
we  shall  obtain  a  key  to  a  more  correct  and 
satisfactory  classification  of  soils  than  at  pre- 
sent exists;  their  nature  and  properties,  the 
kind  of  crops  which  they  are  best  calcalated  to 
produce,  aod  the  materials  necessary  for  their 
permanent  impro7ement  will  also  be  more  evi- 
dent" That  such  scientific  observances  of 
the  order  of  nature  cannot  but  be  attended 
with  benefit,  is  a  remark  which  we  cannot  too 
often  make  to  the  farmer:  it  was  an  observa- 
tion which  Davy  long  since  made,  {Lectures,  p. 
204) ;  he  told  the  farmers  of  his  day,  that  "  the 
best  natural  soils  are  those  of  which  the  ma- 
terials have  been  derived  from  different  strata 
which  have  been  minutely  divided  by  air  and 
water,  and  are  intimately  blended  together; 
and  in  improving  soils  artificially,  the  farmer 
cannot  do  better  than  imitate  the  processes  of 
nature  ;^the  materials  necesary  for  the  pur- 
pose  are  seldom  far  distant — coarse  sand  is 
often  found  immediately  on  chalk,  and  beds  of 
sand  and  gravel  are  common  below  clay.  The 
labour  of  improving  the  texture  or  constitution 
of  the  soil  is  repaid  by  a  great  permanent  ad- 
vantage— ^less  manure  is  required,  and  its  fer- 
tility insured,  and  capital  laid  out  in  this  way 
secures  forever  the  productiveness,  and  con- 
sequently the  value,  of  the  land  ;'*  and  again, 
Dr.  Paris,  when  addressing  the  Penwith  Agri- 
cnlmral  Society,  remarked,  "The  composition 
and  arrangement  of  the  dififerent  rocks  of  which 
a  country  consists,  is  always  an  object  of  im- 
portant interest  to  the  liberal  and  well-informed 
fanner,  for  it  will  generally  be  found  more  or 
less  connected  with  its  agricultural  economy, 
and  is  frequently  capable  of  explaining  pecu- 
liarities and  anomalies  which  are  otherwise 
quite  unintelligible.  At  the  same  time  a  know- 
ledge of  them  will  suggest  the  best  method  of 
improving  a  soil  by  exhibiting  the  nature  of 
its  texture  and  constitution,  and  the  various 
causes  of  its  sterility."  That  geological  sur- 
veys of  even  particular  estates  have  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  benefit,  we  have  the 
valuable  testimony,  amongst  many  others,  of 
Sir  J.  y.  Johnstone,  who  says  (Journ,  of  £ng. 
Jigric  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  273),  "  'f  he  geological  sur- 
vey and  map  of  my  estate  has  not  only  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the,  soil  and  productiveness  of  neighbouring 
fields — a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  tending 
to  develope  the  true  conditions  of  vegetable 
life — but  the  following  positive  practical  re- 
sults have  been  also  derived  from  it  :^lst,  The 
knowledge  of  applying  lime  to  advantage  over 
the  property ;  2d,  Laying  down  fields  to  advan- 
tage to  grass,  and  where  and  how  to  plant 
wheat;  8d,  What  trees  to  plant  upon  each 
stratum ;  and  as,  he  very  correctly  adds,  "Cer- 
tain soils  are  so  obviously  connected  with  their 
bases,  that  we  need  scarcely  ask  how  geology 
and  agriculture  are  mixed  together;"  and  to 
use  Dr.  Smith*s  own  words,  "The  strata  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  a  certain  order,  and  being 
delineated,  a  knowledge  of  the  strata  becomes 
the  natural  and  safe  foundation  of  improve- 
ment; and  if  agricultural  chemistry  be  ever 


successfully  applied  to  the  practical  purpose 
of  agriculture,  it  must  be  by  proceeding  wiUi 
the  chemical  analysis  of  soils  along  the  range 
of  each  stratum."     {Farmer'e  jibnoMac.) 

And  it  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Macgillivray  re- 
marks {Quarterly  JounMl  of  JgriatUure,  vol  iu. 
p.  209),  that  "an  experienced  agriculturist 
may  judge  correctly  of  the  general  capabilities 
of  a  district  from  a  superficial  inspection,  and 
may  perceive  its  adaptation  to  the  cultivation 
of  certain  plants,  or  to  the  rearing  of  certaia 
species  of  animals,  in  consequence  of  a  single 
glance  of  his  eye ;  but  how  much  more  precise 
will  be  the  estimate  of  him  who  examines  the 
slopes  of  the  declivities ;  the  depth  and  quality 
of  the  soil ;  the  nature  of  the  subsoil ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  rills,  pools,  and  springs ;  the  kind 
and  disposition  of  the  mineral  strata;  the  ex« 
istenceof  limestone  beds ;  the  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  exposure  to  particular 
winds;  the  prevalent  atmospheric  currents; 
the  frequency  of  rains  and  frosts ;  and  all  the 
other  physical  phenomena  which  influence  a 
country.  Even  the  nature  of  the  rock  itself,  in- 
dependently of  other  circumstances,  discloses 
the  capabilities  of  Uie  soil,  in  a  degree  which 
could  scarcely  bo  imagined  by  one  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  influence  which  it  pos- 
sesses." 

As  my  observations  on  geology  in  this  work 
will  be  chiefly  confined  to  its  connexion  with 
practical  agriculture,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
farmer  with  any  of  the  valuable  geological  re- 
searches which  extend  far  beneath  the  earth's 
surface.  Indeed,  as  Professor  Brande  remarks 
in  his  OutUne  of  Geology^  n.  32,  when  speaking 
of  geology,  "  Its  first  and  leading  object  is  to 
become  practically  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  earth's  external  structure,  for, 
excepting  of  its  crust  or  rind,  we  know  nothing; 
and  all  that  has  been  suggested  either  by  theory 
or  experiment,  relating  to  its  internal  compofi- 
lion,  its  density,  and  the  constitution  of  the  en- 
tire mass,  is  mere  surmise  and  guess-work — 
deductions  hastily  drawn  from  superficial  ob- 
servation or  unwarranted  inferences  from  im- 
perfect j^esearches."  To  the  student  who 
wishes  to  make  himself  practically  master  of 
the  Science,  I  commend  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Brande,  as  well  as  the  Outlinu  of  the 
Geology  of  England  and  WaU$,  by  Conybeare 
and  Phillips.  To  the  practical,  intelligent 
farmer,  the  work  On  SaiUy  by  Mr.  John  Morton, 
will  also  be  very  valuable.  To  this  excellent 
little  book  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions in  this  and  many  other  articles. 

The  best  popular  description,  perhaps,  of 
the  position  in  which  the  various  strata  of  the 
earth  are  placed,  is  that  long  since  given  by 
Mitchell.  "  This  very  ingenious  writer,"  says 
Brande  {0%Ulinei,p,  13),  "describes  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  strata,  points  out  their 
analogies  and  differences,  adverts  to  their  in- 
clination and  disturbance  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  to  their  horizontality  in  flat  coun- 
tries ;  and  having  explained  with  much  minute 
and  practical  perspicuity  the  arrangement  of 
the  strata  in  England,  he  exemplifies  its  uni- 
versal application  to  Uie  general  structure  of 
the  globe,  and  ingeniously  represents  it  in  the 
following  manner : — '  Let  a  number  of  leaves 
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of  paper/  he  says,  *  of  several  different  colours, 
be  pasted  one  on  another,  then  binding  them 
up  together  into  a  ridge  in  the  middle,  con- 
ceive them  to  be  reduced  again  to  a  level  sur- 
face by  a  plane  so  passing  through  them  ls  to 
cut  off  all  the  part  that  had  been  raised ;  let 
the  middle  now  be  again  raised  a  little,  and 
this  would  be  a  good  general  representation  of 
most,  if  not  all,  large  tracts  of  moantainous 
countries,  together  with  the  parts  adjacent 
throughout  the  whole  world.  From  this  for- 
mation of  the  earth,  it  will  follow  that  we 
ought  to  meet  with. the  same  kinds  of  earths, 
stones,  and  minerals,  appearing  on  the  surface 
in  long  narrow  slips,  and  lying  parallel  to  the 
greatest  rise  of  any  large  ridge  of  mountains, 
and  so,  in  fact,  we  find  them/ "  (Phil.  Trans, 
1760.) 

And  this  system  of  layers  or  strata  not  only 
marks  the  arrangement  of  the  great  masses  of 
which  our  earth  is  composed,  bat  it  is  that  of 
the  very  rocks  themselves.  It  is  to  us  attended 
with  many  advantages,  such  as  the  formation 
of  springs, — ^the  constitution  of  soils, — which 
last  is  that  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Pans,  On  the  Soils 
of  Cornwall,  **The  phenomenon  of  stratifica- 
tion, which  is  so  well  characterized  in  clay 
slate,  I  have  oAen  regarded  as  a  wise  provision 
of  nature  to  facilitate  its  decomposition,  and  to 
admit  the  descent  of  the  roots  of  trees :  and 
this  idea  is  further  strengthened  when  we  dis- 
cover that  this  structure  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  secondary  rocks,  whose  situation  and 
nature  render  them  capable  of  cultivation : 
they  are  all,  for  instance,  resolved  into  gently 
undulating  hills,  and  by  farther  decomposition 
they  form  rich  and  fertile  soils.  Primitive 
formations,  on  the  contrary,  which  possess  no 
such  structure,  disintegrate  into  rugged  piles, 
whose  declivities  are  too  steep  to  admit  the  ac- 
cumulations of  soil,  and  cannot,  therefore,  ever 
constitute  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe; 
and,  as  far  as  our  geological  knowledge  will 
allow  us  to  generalize,  it  would  appear  that 
primitive  rocks  are  accumulated  towards  the 
poles,  whereas  the  great  mass  of  secondary 
formations  is  found  to  occupy  the  middle  and 
southern  latitudes,  principally  between  the  20th 
and  65th  degrees,  which  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  globe  eminently  calculated  for  the  abode  of 
man,  and  the  animals  which  are  subservient 
to  his  wants  and  comforts." 
The  farmer  must  not  imagine,  as  he  pursues 
*his  researches  in  this  very  interesting  science, 
that  he  will  find  a  great  variety  of  earthy  sub- 
stances in  the  different,  often-varying  strata  of 
the  earth;  •'for,"  as  Mr.  Brande  says  very 
truly,  **  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  argillaceous 
substances,  either  pure,  or  nearly  so^  or  in  a 
state  of  mixture,  or  loosely  and  indefinitely 
blended,  rather  than  in  strict  chemical  combi- 
nation, constitute  a  very  large  relative  propor- 
tion of  those  rocky  masses,  or  scattered  or 
comminuted  substances,  which  form,  or  have 
formed,  the  most  exterior  constituents  of  our 
planet,  and  of  these,  considered  in  the  abstract, 
the  chemical  aAd  mineralogical  history  is  soon 
told."  Of  that  brief  history,  however,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  farmer  to  have  a  general  know- 
ledge. Davy,  who  saw  very  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  the  science  to  practical  agricul- 
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ture,  described  them  with  a  view  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  his  tillage  operations. 

The  formation  of  a  soil  from  the  different 
strata  by  natural  causes  is  also  well  described 
by  the  same  great  chemist.  "It  is  easy,"  he 
says,  <Mo  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
rocks  are  converted  into  soils  by  referring  to 
the  instance  of  soft  granite  or  porcelain  granite. 
This  substance  consists  of  three  ingredients, 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  The  quartz  is 
almost  pure  siliceous  earth,  in  a  crystalline 
form.  The  feldspar  and  mica  are  compound 
substances :  both  contain  silica,  alumina,  and 
oxide  of  iron ;  in  the  feldspar  there  is  usually 
lime  and  potassa ;  in  the  mica,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. 

"When  a  granitic  rock  of  this  kind  has  been 
long  exposed  to  the  influence  of  air  and  water, 
the  lime  and  the  potassa  contained  in  its  con* 
stituent  parts  are  acted  upon  by  water  or  car- 
bonic acid;  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is 
almost  always  in  its  least  oxidized  state,  tends 
to  combine  with  more  oxygen;  the  conse- 
quence is,  the  feldspar  decomposes,  and  like- 
wise the  mica,  but  the  first  the  more  rapidly. 
The  feldspar,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  cement 
of  the  stone,  forms  a  fine  clay.  The  mica 
partially  decomposes,  mixes  with  it  as  sand, 
and  the  undecomposed  quartz  appear  as  gravel 
or  sand  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 

**  As  soon  as  the  smallest  layer  of  earth  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  rock,  the  seed  of 
lichens,  mosses,  dnd  other  imperfect  vege- 
tables which  are  constantly  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  which  have  made  it  their 
resting-place,  begin  to  vegetate.  Their  death, 
decomposition,  and  decay,  afford  a  certain 
quantity  of  organizable  matter,  which  mixes 
with  the  earthy  materials  of  the  rock ;  in  this 
improved  soil  more  perfect  plants  are  capable 
of  subsisting;  these,  in  their  turn,  absorb 
nourishment  from  water  and  the  atmosphere, 
and,  after  perishing,  afford  new  materials  to 
those  already  provided.  The  decomposition 
of  the  rock  still  continues,  and,  at  length,  by 
such  slow  and  gradual  processes,  a  soil  is 
formed  in  which  even  forest  trees  can  fix  their 
roots,  and  which  is  fitted  to  reward  the  labour 
of  the  cultivator."     (Ibid,  p.  189.) 

That  the  geological  formation  of  the  soil 
influences  to  a  considerable  degree  its  relap 
tions  to  a  fertilizing  supply  of  moisture,  was 
thus  noticed  by  Dr.  '^aris  when  addressing  a 
Cornish  Agricultural  Society  :—•*  There  is  a 
popular  adage  well  known  to  all  the  members 
of  this  society,  that  *the  land  of  Cornwall  will 
bear  a  shower  every  week-day,  and  two  upon 
a  Sunday,' — the  fact  is,  that  Uie  shallowness 
of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  its  rocky  substra- 
tum, render  a  constant  supply  of  moisture 
indispensable ;  and  here  we  cannot  avoid  ad- 
miring the  beautiful  contrivance  of  nature  in 
connecting  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  creation  with  the  power 
and  means  of  supplying  them ;  thus,  in  rocky 
countries  like  Cornwall,  where  the  soil  is  ne- 
cessarily greedy  of  moisture,  the  very  cause 
which  creates  this  want  is  of  itself  capable* 
of  supplying  it ;  for  the  rocks  elevated  above 
the  surface  solicit  a  tribute  from  every  passing 
shower,  while    in    alluvial    and   champaign 
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countries,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  lieh,  and 
consequently  requires  less  moisture,  the  clouds 
float  undisturbed  over  the  plains,  and  the  coun- 
try frequently  enjoys  that  long  and  uninter- 
rupted series  of  dry  weather  which  is  so  con- 
genial to  iL  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated, 
that  to  obtain  the  greatest  fertility  the  propor- 
tion of  siliceous  sand  in  a  soil  ought  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls, 
or  rather  perhaps  to  the  frequency  of  its  re- 
currence ;  for  one  of  the  effects  of  silex  is  to 
diminish  in  the  soil  its  power  of  absorbing 
moisture;  we  accordingly  find  that  in  the  rainy 
climate  of  Turin  the  most  prolific  soil  has  from 
77  to  80  per  cent  of  siliceous  earth,  and  from 
9  to  14  of  calcareous,  whereas,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  where  there  is  much  less 
rain,  the  silex  bears  only  the  proportion  of 
from  26  to  50  per  cent  in  the  most  fertile  parts ; 
and  I  have  found  some  of  the  most  productive 
corn  lands  in  the  parish  of  8t  Burian  to  con- 
tain as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  that  earth.** 
8ee  Earths,  thsik  Usb  to  Ysobtatiok. 

It  will,  perhaps,  considerably  assist  the  cul- 
tivator in  his  examination  of  the  different 
geological  formations  to' which  he  may  have 
to  direct  his  attention,  if  we  examine  the  che- 
mical composition  of  a  few  of  the  stones  and 
other  substances  of  which  rocks  are  chiefly 
formed. 

Common  day  is  merely  a  mixtufe  of  alumina 
with  silica,  in  endless  proportions.  The  alu- 
mina is  in  the  form  of  a  very  impalpable 
powder ;  but  the  silica,  says  Dr.  Thomson,  is 
almost  always  in  small  grains,  large  enough 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye.  Clay,  therefore, 
exhibits  the  characters  of  alumina,  and  not  of 
silica,  even  when  this  last  ingredient  predomi- 
nates. Besides  alumina  and  silica,  clay  often 
contains  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  baryta,  oxide  of  iron, 
Slc»    (^Chem.  vol.  iii.  p.  341.) 

Loam  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  impure 
potter's  clay  united  with  iron,  ochre,  and  mica. 

Common  Mica. — ^This  stone  is  composed,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  M.  Klaproth,  of — 

Futk 

Billcft 47- 

Alumina     -       -       -       -       -       -       -tO' 

Oxide  of  Iron     -       -       -       -       -       -  IS'5 

Oxide  of  DwnnneM  .....    1*75 

PotMh 14-5 

LoM -  r«5 

100- 

Common  feldspar,  according  to  M.  Yauque- 
Un,  is  composed  of^ 

Bilfea 6S-8S 

Alumina    .....--  17'€8 

Lime S* 

Oxide  of  iron     ......    1* 

PoumIi       .......  13* 

LoM 815 

100- 

The  decomposing  feldspar  of  Cornwall  is 
composed,  according  to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of— 

Atamina        .......M 

Biles 90 

Moiftilre  and  loaa  ......  90 

loo 
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Brande  found  in  a  specimen  of  pale  flesh- 
coloured  feldspar  from  the  Alps — 

Sllez 08- 

Alumina 90* 

Potash       .......   8*30 

Lime ...s- 

Oiideofiroa     ......    0*50 

LoM ,     ...1-90 

100* 

Common  hornblende  was  found  by  M.  Klap- 
roth to  contain — 

FML 

Silica 49* 

AInmina     ......       .19* 

Llioe 11* 

Magneiia 995 

Oxide  of  iron     --..--  30* 
Oxide  of  manganeie  •       ....    095 

Water 075 

LoM -    1*75 

100* 

Common  serpentine  contains,  according  to 
M.  Yauquelin— 

Artb 

Silica 44* 

Magnesia 44* 

Alumina      ----..-8« 

Oxide  of  cliromlum     .....    s* 

Oxide  of  iron       ------    7*3 

Oxide  of  nnanganese    -       ....    1*5 

100*8 

Another  specimen,  examined  by  Dr.  John, 
was  found  to  contain — 

Silica 31*50 

Magnesia 47*95 

AInmina    -.---.-8* 

Lime 0*50 

Iron   --------    5*60 

Oxide  of  nanganese-       -       -      <-      -    1*50 
Water 10*50 

99*75 

Chalk  contains — 

time    ........56*5 

Carbonic  acid      ......  43* 

Water -5 

100* 

Common  compact  limestone  contains— 

Fun. 

Lime  ..-.-...  53* 

Carbonic  acid    ....-•  49*5 
Water       .......    1*03 

Silica 1 19 

AInmina    .......1* 

Oxide  of  iron 075 


Magnesian  limestone,  from  Sunderland,  con- 
tains, according  to  Dr.  Thomson  (System  of 
Chem.  vol.  iiL  p.  396) — 

TuH. 

Carbonate  of  lime  ....  -  56-8 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  ....  40*84 
Oxide  of  iron  ....--  030 
Clay,  water,  4tc.       .....   2* 

JOO' 

Quarto,  according  to  the  analysis  of  M. 
Bucholz,  is  composed  of— 

¥uH. 

Silica 0775 

Alumina    ...-.--    0*50 

Water 1* 

Loss 0*75 


3t2 
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Porcelain  earth  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Rose 
(/amejon'c  Min.  vol.  i.p.  298}  :  he  found  in  it — 

fum. 

Billet » 

Alumina     ....---47* 

Oxide  of  Iron     ......    0*33 

LOM  ......      -      -  oe7 

100- 

Potter's  clay,  according  to  M.  Vauquelin, 
dontains— 

Silica «-3 

Alumina »■« 

Lime    --..-.--8-5 

Oxide  of  Iron      ......    1* 

Water-       ...-..-  18- 
LoM 0^ 

100- 

Clay  flate  is  composed  of— 

Silica ...48-« 

Alumina      >......  tS*5 

Macneela     .......1^ 

Peroxide  of  iron         .       .       .       *       .11*8 
Oxide  of nnnganeee    .....   09 

Potaeh 4-7 

Cerbon        .......0-1 

Sulphur      .......    01 

Water  and  volatile  matter         .       -       -   7-6 
Loee 1-8 

100* 

Boidlt  is  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy (Edin,  Tram,  vol.  v.  p.  89),  of— 

PkHL 

Silica 48 

AInmlna        .......16 

Lime 9 

Soda 4 

Oxide  of  iron         ......  16 

Murlailcacld         - 1 

Water ft 

Um       ........    1 

loo 

Chlorite  earth  is  composed  of— 

hit*. 

Silica 60- 

AInmlna      .       •       .       ...       -       .Sfi* 

Lime 15 

Oxide  of  iron       ......    ft* 

PoUeh         .      <- 17ft 

100- 

Oypaum,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
is  composed  of— 

Snlphate  of  lime       «       .       «       .       .  79-3* 
Water 90  66 

100- 


The  enUivator,  therefore,  must  take  it  as  an 
axiom  in  his  geological  observations,  that  the 
earthy  composition  of  the  surface  soil  almost 
always  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  or 
subsoil  on  which  it  immediately  rests,  and  from 
which,  in  fact,  it  has  been  generally  thus 
formed,  ,in  the  progress  of  time,  by  various 
extefmal  agencies. 

Alluvial  soils,  peiliaps,  are  the  most  exten- 
sive exceptions  to  this  remark,  for  they  are 
formed  commonly  of  the  materials  of  different 
strata,  brought  from  various  distances  by  the 
flood  waters,  and  mingled  together,  oAen  in 
very  confused,  yet  most  commonly  in  very 
fertile  proportions.  (See  Alluvium.)  Of  this 
description  of  soil  there  are  in  England  many 
684 
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ralnable  tracts,  such  as  that  extending  from 
Lynn,  through  Lincolnshire  to  the  Humber, 
and  thence  to  Bridlington.  Both  sides  of  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  about  Sandwich  in  Kent, 
Romsey  Marsh,  between  Bristol  and  Bridge- 
water,  and  Liverpool  and  Lancaster,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  nvers  Forth  and  Tay  in  Scot^ 
land.  *<This  kind  of  soil,''  says  Mr.  Morton, 
**  is  always  fertile,  free  in  its  nature,  and  easily 
cultivated;  is  fitted  for  the  production  of  every 
variety  of  crop,  which  it  brings  to  the  highest 
perfection,  an^  produces  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance. This  formation  is  perfecUy  dry.  About 
one-half  of  all  the  alluvial  accumulations  may 
be  in  tillage,  and  the  remaining  half  in  mea- 
dow and  pasture  land."    (On  8oih,  p.  10.) 

DUwvwm  is  the  geological  name  for  those 
masses  of  soil,  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  &c^ 
which  are  found  in  many  places,  covering 
some  of  the  older  formations.  It  is  of  various 
composition :  when  it  is  found  resting  on  the 
tertiary  and  chalk  formations,  it  is  usually 
composed  of  red  clay  and  rounded  flints.  In 
Dorsetshire  the  diluvium  is  commonly  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravelly  flints. 
"Most  of  this  soil,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  «*is  in 
arable  culmre,  and  proidnces  turnips,  barley, 
oats,  wheat,  clover;  and,  when  under  proper 
management,  it  becomes  a  useful  soil.  The 
tenacious  clay  gravel  is  expensive  in  the  culti- 
vation, as  it  is  most  difficult  to  work,  except 
between  wet  and  dry.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  this  soil  is  by 
the  application  of  chalk."  The  larger  portion 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  is  composed  of  a  dilu- 
vium sand,  resting  on  chalk  or  marl.  This 
district  is  very  level :  it  extends  from  Sudbury 
to  Bungay  and  Cromer,  from  Southwold  to 
Shelford,  and  from  Swaff'ham  to  Yarmouth. 
Resting  as  it  does  on  a  calcareous  substratum, 
the  excellent  cultivators  of  this  district  have 
gradually  and  permanently  improved  the  soil 
by  bringing  the  chalk  or  marl  to  the  surface, 
and  spreading  it  over  the  land  at  the  rate  of 
about  100  cubic  yards  per  acre ;  in  this  way 
mere  rabbit  warrens  of  blowing  sands  have 
been  improved  so  as  to  yield  excellent  crops 
of  com,  and  rentals  have  been  in  this  way 
raised  from  a  few  pence  to  S0«.  per  acre. 

Peat  Stn2f.-^These  abound  in  many  portions 
of  the  United  Kihgdom.  Th^ir  best  mode  uf 
improvement  is,  usually,  by  mixing  tHem  with 
the  earths.    See  Peat  Soils. 

The  Chalk  Formation^ — ^This  formation,  very 
common  in  England,  but  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  is  divided 
by  geologists  into  two  divisions,  the  upper  and 
the  lower  chalk :  the  upper  abounds  in  flints, 
which  are  absent  from  the  lower  formation. 
Chalk  is  chiefly  carbonate  of  liihe,  with  some 
small  portions  of  alumina^iroUyand  silica.  "The 
water  which  comes  from  below  the  lower 
chalk,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  **  is  pure  and  limpid, 
and  delicious  to  drink.  It  contains  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  is  of  the  best  quality  for  watering 
meadows ;  hence  the  best  water  meadows  are 
in  the  chalk  valleys."  Tl^e  soil  of  the  chalk 
formation  is  composed  of  chalk  and  flint  in 
various  proportion^.  These  soils  are  materi- 
ally improved  by  a  mixture  with  those  of  the 
green  sandstone  formation,  and  by  enclosing 
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into  much  smaller  fields  than  those  into  which 
they  are  at  present  generally  divided. 

Green  Sand  Formatwu-^This  formation  is 
fonnd  ander  the  chalk.  It  is  formed  of  a  va^ 
riety  of  beds :  the  upper  beds  near  the  chalk 
have  a  green  or  grayish  colour,  the  lover  beds, 
which  are  commonly  much  thicker,  rary  in 
colour,  from  yellow  to  brown  and  red.  It  is 
composed  of  silicious  sand,  mixed  with  mica 
and  chlorite.  *'The  means  of  permanently 
improving  this  soil,'*  says  Mr.  Morton,  "  after 
it  is  drained  and  enclosed  (if  for  pasture),  are 
^  immediately  within  the  reaeh  of  the  farmer, 
that  he  can  at  little  comparative  expense  im> 
prove  its  texture,  and  permanently  increase  its 
productiveness,  by  chalk  or  chalk  marl,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  oak  or  clunch  clay,  on  the 
other;  but  even  without  the  application  of 
these  substances,  deep  or  double  ploughing  or 
trenching  has  the  effect  of  deepening  the  soil, 
and  increasing  its  capability.  When  mixed 
with  the  chalk  marl  above  it,  it  has  the  power 
of  receiving  and  transmitting  moisture  more 
freely,  and  is  neither  so  easily  injured  by  wet 
weadier,  nor  by  excessive  droughts,  as  other 
soils  are."    (On  SoUt,  p.  43.) 

(xauU  has  commonly  a  bluish  or  gray  aspect, 
and  its  geological  position  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  green  sand  formation :  the  two  greatest  de- 

g>sits  of  it,  in  England,  ate  in  the  Yale  of  White 
orse,  in  Berkshire,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon.  It  is  found  at  South 
Marston,  in  Wiltshire,  at  Wantage,  Thame, 
trough  Bedfordshire  to  Caxton  and  St  Ives. 

Before  the  year  1807,  although  mineralogy 
had  received  some  attention  in  the  United 
States,  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  towards 
ascertaining  its  geological  features.  At  that 
time  William  Maclure  commenced  the  task, 
and  single-handed,  made  a  progress  which  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  upon  his  memory,  for 
he  developed  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
rock  formations,  in  doing  which,  he  crossed  the 
Alleghany  mountains  in  fifty  places.  The 
state  geological  surveys  which  have  beisn  car- 
ried on  for  several  years  past,  and  are  still 
prosecuted,  seem  to  be  enterprises  peculiarly 
American,  having  preceded  those  regularly 
undertaken  in  any  other  country.  The  annual 
reports  of  these  surveys  have  dwelt  much  upon 
economical  geology,  knd  placed  an  immense 
mass  of  minute  and  accurate  information  be- 
fore the  public,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  profita- 
ble to  agriculture  and  other  useful  objects. 
North  Carolina  has  the  honour  of  having  first 
directed  a  survey  of  her  territory,  a  duty  per- 
formed by  Prof.  Olmsted,  whose  reports  were 
made  in  1834, 1825;  since  then,  South  Carolina 
has  been  geotogically  explored  byProf.Vanux- 
um.  These  two  Southern  States  were  succeed- 
ed by  Massachusetts,  the  last  report  of  which,  by 
Prof.  Hitchcock,  was  made  in  1837.  Tennessee 
has  been  explored  by  Prof.  Troost;  Maryland 
by  Prof.  Dncatel;  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers ;  Delaware  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Booth ;  New  York  by  Profs.  Yanuxiim,  Mather, 
Emmons,  and  Mr.  James  Hall;  Yirginia  by 
Prof.  William  B.  Rogers ;  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Hampshire,by  Dr.  Charles  T.Jackson; 
Connecticut  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Percival  and  Prof.  C. 
V.  Shepard ;  Ohio  by  Prof.  Mather,  assisted  by  | 


Dr.  8.  P.  Hildreth,  and  Profs.  Locke,  Brlggs, 
and  Foster;  Michigan  by  Mr.D.  Houghton;  Indi- 
anna  .by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen ;  and  Georgia  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Cotting.  It  thus  appears  that  within  the 
last  16  or  17  years,  surveys  have  been  com« 
menced,  and  most  of  them  completed,  in  19 
states  and  two  territories  of  the  Union,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  nearly  700,000  square  miles, 
and  that  for  some  years  past  not  less  than  86 
principal  geologists,  and  40  assistant  geolo- 
gists, have  been  almost  constantly  engaged 
under  the  patronage  of  the  state  governments, 
in  the  examination  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  British  provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  have  also  been  geologi- 
cally examined  by  Dr.  Gessner,  whilst  the  ex- 
ploration of  Canada  has  been  commenced  un- 
der the  superintendanee  of  Mr.  Logan.  Much 
of  the  materid  thus  amassed  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  high  interest  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  as  pointing  the  situation  and  exact  value 
of  soils,  and  the  invaluable  beds  of  mineral 
fertilizers,  in  the  form  of  lime,  marl,  greea 
sand  or  silicate  of  potash,  ftc,  dec. 

Prom  such  facts  as  these  the  farmer  will 
readily  perceive  that  the  science  of  geology  is 
not  without  its  material  and  extensive  value  ta 
the  tiller  of  the  earth.  It  enables  him  at  least 
to'  cultivate  his  soils  on  solid  data,  to  avoid  the 
adoption  of  idle  and  fruitless  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, to  pursue  that  which  the  situation  of  the 
strata  he  tenants  determines  to  be  the  best  It 
is  no  reason  for  the  neglect  of  its  assistance 
that  other  sciences  can  perhaps  do  more  for 
the  farmer;  and  even  Uie  objection,  though 
very  common,  amounts,  in  fact,  to  an  admia* 
sion  that  geology  it  a  science  capable  of  ren- 
dering services  to  agriculture.  {BraaMt  Ltd* 
on  Geology ;  Morton  on  SoUt ;  Dmnft  EUm,  Jig» 
Chem.;  Pom  on  the  SoUt  of  Cornwall;  /.  F, 
Johntton't  Lee.  Chem.  and  GeoL;  ProC  H.  D.  Ro- 
ger's Geological  Surveytof  Penmybtama  and  Nem 
Jereey;  Prof.  C.  J.  Booth's  Swniey  of  Delaware; 
Professor  Jackson's  Survey  of  MauaphutitU; 
CreohgUal  Survey  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Ruffin's 
Survey  of  North  CoroHnOy  ifc,  ^c.) 

GEOMETERS.  A  species  of  caterpillar. 
See  SpAH-woaxs. 

GEORGIA  BARK  ^Pindtneya  pubent).  «Thi» 
tree,"  says  Michaux,  the  younger,  <' still  more 
interesting  by  the  properties  of  its  bark,  than 
by  the  elegance  of  its  fiowers  and  of  its  foliage, 
is  indigenous  to  the  most  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States :  probably  it  grows  also  in  the 
two  Floridas  and  in  Lower  Louisiana.  My 
father  found  it  for  the  first  time  in  1791  on  the 
banks  of  the  St  Mary.  He  carried  seeds  and 
young  plants  to  Charleston,  and  planted  them 
in  a  garden  which  he  possessed  near  that  city. 
Though  intrusted  to  an  ungrateftil  soil,  they 
succeeded  so  well,  that  in  1807 1  found  several 
of  them  86  feet  high,  and  7  or  8  inches  in  dia» 
meter;  which  proves  that  the  vegetation  of 
this  tree  does  not  require  a  very  warm  climate, 
nor  a  very  substantial  soil. 

**  With  a  great  afiinity  to  the  einduma  which 
yields  the  Peruvian  bark,  my  father  discerned 
in  the  Georgia  bark  sufficient  difierences,  to 
distinguish  it  as  a  new  genus.  In  testimony  of 
his  gratitude  and  respect,  he  consecrated  it  to 
Charles  Cotes  worth  Pinckney,  cm  enlightened. 
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patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  whom 
my  father  and  myself,  during  onr  residence  in 
8oath  Carolina,  received  multiplied  proofs  of 
benevolence  and  esteem. 

**The  Georgia  bark  is  a  low  tree,  dividing 
itself  into  numerous  branches,  and  rarely  ex- 
ceeding the  height  of  26  feet,  and  the  diameter 
of  5  or  6  inches  at  the  base.  A  cool  and  shady 
exposure  appears  the  most  favourable  to  its 
growth.  Its  leaves  are  opposite,  4  or  5  inches 
long,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  downy  un- 
derneath, as  are  also  the  shoots  to  which  they 
are  attached.  The  flowers,  which  are  white 
with  longitudinal  rose^oloured  stripes,  are 
pretty  large,  and  are  collected  in  beautiful 
panicles  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
kach  flower  is  accompanied  by  a  floral  leaf, 
bordered  with  rose-colour  near  the  upper  edge. 
The  capsules  are  round,  compressed  in  the 
middle,  and  stored  with  a  great  number  of 
small  winged  seeds. 

'*  The  wood  of  the  Georgia  bark  is  soft,  and 
unfit  for  use  in  the  arts ;  but  its  inner  bark  is 
extremely  bitter,  and  appears  to  partake  of  the 
febrifuge  virtues  of  the  cinehonaf  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  southern  parts  of  Georgia  employ 
it  successfully  in  the  intermitting  fevers  which, 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn, 
prevail  in  the  Southern  States.  A  handful  df 
the  bark  is  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  till  the 
liquid  is  reduced  one-half,  and  the  infusion  is 
administered  to  the  sick.  From  the  properties 
of  its  bark  the  pinckaeya  has  taken  the  name  of 
Georgia  bark.  The  tree  which  produces  it  so 
nearly  resembles  the  PeruvJan  vegetable,  that 
some  botanists  have  included  them  in  the  same 
genus.'' 

GEORGIA  PITCH  PINE,  or  long-leaved 
pine.    See  Fin. 

GERANIUM.  From  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing a  crane,  the  beaked  fruit  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  crane's  bill.  The  varieties 
of  this  genus  of  beautiful  plants  cultivated 
are  very  numerous,  but  all  are  tender.  The 
common  scarlet  geranium  is  the  hardiest  shrub, 
and  the  handsomest  It  looks  beautiful  plant- 
ed in  lawns  and  gardens,  and  grows  extremely 
bushy  and  handsome  in  a  fine  light  soil.  Cutp 
tings  strike  so  readily,  that  the  old  shrub  may 
die  every  fall,  and  be  renewed  every  summer 
from  the  frame.  The  best  plants  come  from 
seeds  sown  in  July :  the  seedlings  must  be 
kept  warm,  but  not  forced.  The  scarlet  gera- 
nium thrives  well  through  the  winter,  if  placed 
in  the  house,  free  from  damp  and  stagnant  air.  It 
is  very  ornamental  during  summer  and  autumn. 

8weet*t  GerafAacea,  and  other  works  on  the 
subject,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by 
those  desirous  of  further  information  as  to  the 
best  varieties  of  geranium,  &c. 

The  species  of  geranium  family  tnost  fre- 
quently found  growing  wild  in  the  United  States 
are,  1st.  The  maculaiwni,  or  spotted  geranium, 
known  by  the  common  names,  crow-fvat  and 
spotted  crane*»  bill.  It  is  perennial,  and  frequents 
fence-rows,  woodlands,  and  meadows,  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
root  is  astringent,  and  has  been  found  service- 
able in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  diarrhcea, 
and  hemorrhage.  2.  Carolinian  Gentian,  not  so 
common  as  the  former.  Three  or  four  addi- 
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I  tional  species  are  enumerated  in  the  United 
States.     (Darlington's  Flor,  Cestrica.) 

GERMANDER  {Teucrium).  Of  this  genus 
of  perennial  plants  there  are  three  wild  species 
common  to  England.  1.  The  wood  german- 
der, or  wood  sage  (7.  scorodonia),  which  is 
found  growing  very  profusely  in  heathy,  bushy 
places  and  woods,  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  flowers 
in  the  month  of  July.  The  root  is  creeping; 
the  stem  reaches  to  two  feet  high,  is  leafyy 
hairy,  acutely  quadrangular.  The  leaves  are 
deep  green,  wrinkled,  hairy,  copiously  ser- 
rated; the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  in  clusters, 
terminal,  and  axillary;  corolla  pale  yellow, 
middle  lobe  concave  and  hairy.  The  whole 
plant  is  glutinous,  and  has  a  bitter  taste,  with 
an  agreeable  aromatic  scent,  much  resembling 
that  of  hopS|  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  no  bad 
substitute  in  making  beer.  It  is  used  in  the 
island  of  Jersey  in  brewing.  V 

2.  The  water  germander  (T.  tcordium)  is 
less  common,  and  grows  in  low,  wet  meadows 
and  damp  marshy  situations,  and  produces 
purplish  flowers  in  July  and  Augusu  The 
herb  is  downy;. the  leaves  are  very  bitter,  and 
somewhat  pungent,  with  a  strong  garlic-like 
odour.  The  root  is  creeping ;  the  stem  recum- 
bent, branching,  with  obtuse,  horny,  scarcely 
serrated  sessile  leaves,  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
two,  from  axilla  of  each  leaf.  Corolla  pale 
dull  purple;  middle  lobe  flattish,  with  two 
spots.  It  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  but  re* 
fused  by  horses,  hogs,  and  cows,  though  the 
latter  will  eat  it  when  impelled  by  hunger; 
but  it  spoils  the  flavour  of  their  milk. 

3.  The  common  wall  germander  {T.  chamtt" 
dry»)  is  found  on  the  borders  of  cornfields  that 
are  remote  from  houses,  or  old  ruined  build- 
ings and  stony  banks :  it  produces  crimson  or 
reddish  purple  flowers,  which  blow  in  the 
month  of  June  or  July*  Root  creeping;  stems 
erect,  bushy,  leafy,  hairy;  angles  rounded; 
leaves  dark  green,  tapering,  fringed,  entire  at 
the  base.  Flowers  have  the  central  lobe 
rounded,  a  little  concave ;  the  lateral  lobes  and 
the  tube  hairy.  The  whole  herb  is  very  bitter, 
with  a  weak  aromatic  flavour,  and  was  for- 
merly used  to  remove  obstructed  secretions,  to 
promote  expectoration,  perspiration,  &c.  (£ng. 
Fhr.  vol.  iii.  p.  69.)  In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  species  of  germander  called,  in  the  Middle 
States,  Wood  Sage  (T,  Canadenne).  The  root 
is  perennial,  and  it  frequents  fence  rows  and 
low  shaded  grounds.  One  other  species  of  this 
plant  has  been  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
(f  for.  Ceitrica.) 

GERMANY.  The  agriculture  of  a  district 
so  extensive  as  that  of  Germany,  naturally 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the 
degree  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  numerous  and  extensive  provinces 
of  which  the  empire  is  composed.  In  the 
Mecklenburgs,  or  that  portion  of  Germany 
bounded  by  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  according 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  Carr,  "  from  north  to  south  there  is 
a  ridge  of  elevated  sandy  land  (the  same 
which  may  be  traced  from  the  Bannat  in  Hun- 
gary to  Jutland  in  Denmark)  varying  from  10 
to  20  miles  in  breadth,  aflfording  miserable 
crops  of  com  and  worse  pasture;  but  the  soil 
improves  on  both  sides  towards  the  Elbe  and 
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the  Baltic*  where  fine  districts  of  rich  loams 
and  clays  are  managed  with  considerable 
plodding  industry."  The  farms  in  northern 
Germany  vary  in  size  from  50  to  60  acres,  cul- 
tivated by  peasants,  to  300  and  even  2000  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  proprietors. 
The  number  of  cows  kept  by  the  farmers  are 
oflen  300  and  400,  and  they  are  sensibly  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  sheltering  stock  in  win- 
ter. Their  sheep-houses  are  commonly  large 
enough  to  hold  5000  head.  They  usually  har- 
vest all  their  com  in  bams.  Their  agricul- 
tural implements  are  defective :  for  instance, 
they  use  generally,  instead  of  a  plough,  an  in- 
strument called  a  haken,  which  is  exactly 
similar  to  one  used  by  the  Roman  farmers. 
Their  harrows  have  commonly  wooden  teeth, 
and  are  worked  with  five  horses,  in  a  very 
bungling  manner.  They  oflen  break  up  their 
panares  with  this  clumsy  instrument  in  sum- 
mer, expose  it  to  the  frosts  of  the  following 
winter,  spread  over  it  their  dung,  and  in  the 
following  July  sow  broadcast  rape  seed.  This 
they  dress  with  100  lbs.  of  gypsum  dust  per 
acre,  in  the  following  spring,  and  in  July  the 
seed  is  ripe,  which  is  then  trodden  out  by 
horses  on  large  canvass  sheets  in  the  field. 
**  The  oil  of  this  seed,  when  putrefied,  is  without 
smell,  gives  a  brilliant,  clear-burning  flame, 
and  is  universally  used  all  over  Germany,  in 
the  saloon  and  the  cottage."  If  this  crop  es- 
capes the  manifold  contingencies  of  slugs, 
caterpillars,  turnip  fly,  and  beetles,  it  is  a  very 
remunerative  one,  worth  from  lo/.  to  20/.  per 
acre.  The  improved  rotations  now  commonly 
followed  in  Germany  are,  1.  Fallow,  well 
dunged.  2.  Rape.  3.  Wheat  4.  Barley.  5.  Peas 
(wiSi  light  dunging).  6.  Rye.  7.  Oats,  sown 
down  with  rye  or  Timothy  grass,  and  red 
clover,  "which,  as  well  as  the  peas,  is  gyp- 
sumed with  great  eflect  before  the  dew  has  left 
the  plant  of  a  May  morning."  The  clover, 
after  being  twice  mown,  is  leA  2  years  longer 
for  pasture.  Marl,  at  the  rate  of  164  cubic 
feet  per  acre,  is  much  used,  and  is  the  begin- 
ning, in  many  places,  of  all  improvements. 
The  kaken  is  worked  by  oxen.  The  merino 
breed  of  sheep  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  Mecklenbnrghs  and  in  Saxony.  There 
is  little  else  to  be  noticed  in  their  live-stock. 
The  farm  servants  are  commonly  lodged  and 
fed  in  the  house,  and  are  paid  from  5Lio6L 
per  annum.  The  married  labourers  have  a 
free  house  and  flring,  the  keep  of  a  cow,  and 
about  one  rood  of  garden,  and  twice  as  much 
potato  land.  The  average  rent  of  wheat  and 
barley  lands  is  about  18t.  per  acre.  Manures 
of  all  kinds  are  preserved  with  much  care; 
and  they  show  a  wisdom  in  the  collection  of 
night-soil  and  that  of  the  sewerage  of  their 
towns,  which  it  would  be  well  to  imitate  in 
England.  These  manures  are  extensively 
used  for  their  vineyards  in  several  parts  of 
Germany.  The  following  account  of  them  is 
taken  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Granville : 

''In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  second  order, 
and  the  smaller  capitals,  night-soil  is  a  source 
of  profit,  first  to  the  householder,  next  to  a  mid- 
dleman, and  thirdly  to  the  farmer,  who  is  the 
last  purchaser,  and  employs  it.  In  all  the 
towns  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  of  the 
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kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  of  Bavaria  (except 
Munich  and  Wurtzburg),  of  the  province  of 
Salzburg,  of  Bohemia  (except  Prague),  of  Sax- 
ony (except  Dresden),  in  some  of  the  minor 
cities  of  Prussia,  in  all  the  confederated  prin- 
cipalities, in  all  the  cities  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  particularly  Strasburg.  Mayence,  Co- 
blentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Nimeguen, 
&c^  the  householder  disposes  of  the  content3 
of  his  cesspool  for  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
besides  getting  the  operation  of  emptying  it 
performed  gratuitously.  By  comparing  the 
returns  of  the  different  prices  paid  in  those 
cities  for  the  commodity  in  question,  one  year 
with  another,  and  equalizing  them  by  an  ave- 
rage price,  founded  on  positive  data,  whiah  I 
possess,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  benefited 
to  the  amount  of  4  francs  a  head  yearly,  and 
the  middle-man  to  at  least  40  per  cent,  more 
on  the  sum  he  pays  to  the  original  seller.  I 
will  cite  Strasburg  as  an  example,  since  most 
of  the  other  cities  of  the  same  extent  (on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  many  parts  of  Grermany),  and  a 
few  cities  even  larger,  presented  the  strongest 
analogy  to  the  case  I  have  selected.  At  Stras- 
burg a  company  of  middlemen  engage  to  empty 
the  cesspools,  of  which  every  house  has  at 
least  two  (built  air  and  water  tight),  once  a 
year  for  nothing,  and  pays,  moreover,  6  francs 
per  ckarette,  containing  96  baquett,  of  the  capa- 
city of  4  gallons  each.  This  quantity  the 
company  sells  afterwards  to  the  farmers  for 
ten  francs.  (The  capacity  of  the  diarelte  being 
to  that  of  a  ton,  as  28,772  ounces  are  to  35,840, 
it  follows  that  the  price  of  a  ton  at  Strasburg 
would  be  lOfc)  Now,  as  there  are  14,000  houses 
in  Strasburg,  10,000  of  which  have  cesspools, 
afi!brding  the  soil  in  question  (which  is  always 
semi-liquid),  supposing  the  latter  to  be  emptied 
only  once  a  year,  and  to  furnish  each  3  char- 
ettes  only,  at  tix  francs,  we  have  10,000  x  6  x  3 
—  180,000  francs,  which  the  company  pays 
yearly  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  having  a 
population  of  70,000  souls.  But  as  the  com- 
pany resells  to  the  farmer  the  said  soil  for  ma- 
nuring purposes,  at  ten  francs  per  charette,  it 
follows  that  this  article  of  traffic  produces 
yearly  at  Strasburg  300,000  francs,  or  just 
about  4}  francs  for  each  inhabitant  The 
average  sum,  therefore,  for  each  inhabitant  of 
a  city,  where  the  mixed  contents  of  cesspools 
are  sold  for  their  benefit,  which  I  have  as- 
sumed mav  be  adopted  with  safety,  as  founded 
on  fact,  (joum,  Roy.  Jgr,  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  124-^ 
371 ;  Rep,  Thamet  Improv,  17.) 

GERMEN  (Lat.a6tMf).  In  botany,  the  organ 
commonly  called  the  ovarium, 

GERMINATION  (Lat.  germen).  The  pro- 
cess by  which  a  plant  is  produced  from  a  seed. 
It  is,  in  truth,  the  springing  into  life  of  a  new 
individual.  The  phenomena  of  germination 
are  best  observed  in  dicotyledonous  seeds; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  bean,  pea,  lupin,  &c. 
These  seeds  consist  of  two  lobes  or  cotyledons, 
enveloped  in  a  common  membrane ;  when  this 
is  removed  a  small  projecting  body  is  seen, 
which  is  that  part  of  the  germ  which  subse- 
quently becomes  the  root,  and  is  termed  the  ra^ 
dicle;  the  Other  portion  of  the  germ  is  seen  oa 
carefully  separating  the  cotyledom,  and  is  term- 
ed the  plumula;  itaflerwards  forms  the  stem 
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and  leaves.  When  the  ripe  seed  is  removed 
from  the  parent  plant  it  gradually  dries,  and 
may  be  kept  often  for  an  indefinite  period, 
-without  undergoing  any  change;  but  if  placed 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  germina- 
tion, it  soon  begins  to  grow:  these  requisite 
circumstances  are  a  due  temperature,  mois- 
ture, and  the  presence  of  air.  The  most  fa- 
vourable temperature  is  between  60®  and  80®; 
at  the  freezing  point  none  of  the  most  perfect 
seeds  vegetate,  and  at  temperatures  above  100® 
the  young  germ  is  usually  injured.  No  seed 
will  grow  without  moisture :  water  is  at  first 
absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the  external  cover- 
ing, and  decomposed;  the  seed  gradually 
swells,  its  membranes  burst,  and  the  germ  ex- 
pands. The  root  is  at  first  most  rapidly  de- 
veloped, the  materials  for  its  growth  being 
derived  from  the  cotyledons;  and  when  it 
shoots  out  its  fibres  or  rootlets,  these  absorb 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  the  plumula  is 
developed,  rising  upwards  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  the  root,  and  expanding  into  stem  and 
leaves.  For  this  growth  the  presence  of  air  is 
requisite ;  if  it  be  carefully  excluded,  though 
there  be  heal  and  moisture,  yet  the  seed  will 
not  vegetate.  Hence  it  is  that  seeds  buried 
very  deep  in  the  earth  or  in  a  stiff  clay,  remain 
inert;  but  on  admission  of  air,  by  turning  up 
the  soil,  begin  to  vegetate.  From  experiments 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  germination 
of  seeds  in  confined  atmospheres,  it  appears 
that  the  oxygen  set  free  by  the  decotn position 
of  water,  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  car- 
bon of  the  seed,  and  carries  it  off  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  consequence  of 
this  is  the  conversion  of  part  of  the  albumen 
and  starch  of  the  cotyledons  into  gum  and 
sugar ;  so  that  most  seeds,  as  we  see  in  the 
conversion  of  barley  into  malt,  become  sweet 
during  germination.  Light  is  injurious  to  the 
grow£  of  the  seed.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  the  different  requisites  for  germination  are 
attained  by  placing  a  seed  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  where,  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays, 
and  moistened  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  excluded  from  Light,  but  the  air  has 
access  to  it. 

Oxygen  is  an  essential  agent  in  the  process 
of  germination,  and  without  it  seed  will  not 
germinate,  a  fact  which  has  been  demonstrated 
by  placing  seeds  in  vacuoy  and  in  nitrogen,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbonic  acid.  But,  as  in  animal 
life,  too  much  oxygen  is  hurtful :  it  abstracts 
the  carbon  too  rapidly,  overstimulates,  and 
causes  feebleness  of  growth  to  the  infant  plant. 

When  the  young  plant  is  perfected,  the  coty- 
ledons, if  not  converted  into  leaves,  rot  away, 
and  the  process  of  nutrition  is  carried  on  by 
the  root  and  leaves :  the  principal  nourishment 
is  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  root,  and  chiefly 
by  its  small  and  extreme  fibres ;  so  that  when 
these  are  injured  or  torn,  as  by  careless  trans- 
plantation, "the  plant  or  tree  generally  dies. 
The  matters  absorbed,  consisting  of  water 
holding  small  portions  of  saline  substances, 
and  of  organic  matter  in  solution,  become  the 
tap  of  the  plant ;  and  this  is  propelled  upwards 
in  the  vessels  of  the  stem,  or  of  the  outer  layer 
of  the  wood,  into  the  leaves ;  here  it  is  exposed 
to  the  agency  of  air  and  of  light ;  moisture, 
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and  occasionally  carbonic  acid,  is  transpired. 
But  the  leaves  also  at  times  absorb  moisture, 
and  during  the  influence  of  light  they  decom- 
pose the  carbonic  acid,  and  retaining  the  car- 
bon, erolve  oxygen;  the  sap  thus  becomes 
modified  in  its  composition,  and  the  charac- 
teristic proximate  principles  of  the  regetaMe 
are  formed.  These  return  in  appropriate  ves- 
sels from  the  leaves  chiefly  to  the  inner  bark, 
where  we  accordingly  find  the  accumulation 
of  the  peculiar  product  of  the  plant ;  they  also 
enable  it  annually  to  form  a  new  layer  of  wood. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  transverse  section  of  the 
wood  exhibits  as  many  distinct  zones  as  the 
tree  is  years  old.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes  of  this  ascent  of  the  sap ;  but  that  it 
does  follow  the  cause  which  has  been  statal  is 
proved  by  the  operation  which  gardeners  call 
ringing,  and  which  they  sometimes  resort  to,  to 
make  a  barren  branch  bear  flowers  and  fruit. 
It  consists  in  cutting  out  and  removing  a  cir- 
cular ring  of  bark,  so  as  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  sap  by  the  descending  vessels,  which  at 
first  ooze  copiously,  but  afterwards  the  wound 
heals,  and  the  juices  are  accumulated  in  all 
parts  above  the  extirpated  ring,  producing 
tumefaction  in  the  limb,  and  oflen  inducing  a 
crop  of  flowers  and  fruit,  or  causing  those  to 
appear  earlier  than  on  the  uncut  branches. 

If  a  tree  be  wounded  so  as  to  cut  into  the 
central  portions  of  the  wood,  or  the  outer  layer 
of  new  wood,  the  flow  of  ascending  sap  is' 
then  seen  to  take  place  upon  the  lower  section, 
where  the  vessels  are  that  carry  it  up  to  the 
leaves;  and  the  flow  of  descending  proper 
juice  is  principally  confined  to  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  inner  bark,  from  which,  after  a 
time,  new  bark  is  produced,  and  the  parts  are 
again  united.  To  return  to  the  process  of 
germination,  every  part  of  the  seed  is  not  es- 
sential, nor  the  whole  of  the  parts.  Kidney 
beans  will  germinate  with  only  one  cotyledon : 
and  oaks,  also,  germinate  in  the  same  state ; 
gourds  have  been  robbed  of  the  radicle  and 
also  the  plumule,  as  they  shoot  forth,  and  yet 
germination  has  proceeded;  but  the  plants 
produced  in  all  these  cases  were  small,  deli- 
cate, and  never  come  to  perfection. 

GESTATION.  The  gestatory  term  in  quad- 
rupeds is  much  regulated  by  their  bulk.  In 
the  elephant  it  is  about  80  months,  in  the  camel 
between  1 1  and  12,  in  the  mare  and  ass  the 
same.  According  to  the  observations  of  M; 
Teissier  of  Paris,  in  582  mares,  which  copu- 
lated but  once,  the  shortest  period  was  287 
days,  and  the  longest  419;  making  the  extra* 
ordinary  difference  of  32  days,  and  of  89  days 
beyond  the  usual  term  of  11  months.  The  cow 
usually  brings  forth  in  about  nine  months,  and 
the  sheep  in  five.  Swine  usually  farrow  be- 
tween the  120th  and  1 40th  day,  being  liable  to 
variations,  influenced  apparently  by  their  size 
and  their  particular  breeds.  In  the  bitch,  on 
the  contrary,  be  she  as  diminutive  as  a  kitten, 
or  as  large  as  the  boarhound,  pupping  occurs 
on  or  about  the  63d  day.  The  cat  produces 
either  on  the  65th  or  56th  day.  The  true 
causes  which  abridge  or  prolong  more  or  less 
the  period  of  gestation  in  the  females  of  quad- 
rupeds, and  of  the  incubation  of  birds,  are 
yet  unknown  to  us.    Many  persons  are- also 
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nTiaequaiiUed  with  the  proper  age  for  repro- 
dnction,  the  duration  of  the  power  of  repro- 
duction, and  other  conditions  even  of  the  do- 
mesticated animals.    It  cannot,  therefore,  but 
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be  interesting  to  find  in  the  following  table  ttw 
results  of  observations  made  on  this  subject 
by  the  best  ^cient  and  modem  naturalists. 
{Oeconomische  fuukundige  VerhandL) 


Kinds  of 


PartadorflM 
Power  of  tU- 


oTTe- 

for  OM 


Period  of  0«bllM  aad  iDcatalka. 


Mare 

Stallion      .... 

Cnvr    ..... 

Bull    ... 

Ew«  ..... 

Tup    ..... 

Sow   ..... 

Boar  ..... 

8ba  Goat  .... 

He  .Gnat     .       .       .       . 

Bhe-Aa«     .       .       .       . 

Ha-AM      .... 

SheBnflUo        .       .       . 

Bilrh  ..... 

Dnf    ..... 
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Cock 
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10 

5 

0 

7 

6 

9 

9 
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55 
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80 
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03 

60 
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Some  of  these  results  do  not  altogether  co- 
incide with  the  results  of  observations  in  Eng- 
land, where,  for  example,  July,  the  season  of 
copulation  for  the  cow,  is  considered  too  late. 
That  period  would  produce  late  calves  in  the 
following  year.  November  is  slated  to  be  the 
best  season  for  the  ewe;  for  the  black-faced 
ewe  it  is,  but  for  the  Leicester,  and,  in  many 
situations,  for  the  Cheviot  ewe,  it  is  a  month  loo 
late.  The  duration  of  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion accords  with  our  experience  as  respects 
the  mare  and  stallion ;  but  13  years  of  age  for 
the  cow.  and  8  for  the  bull,  is  too  young  a 
period  for  old  age  in  them,  fine  animals  of  both 
sexes,  of  a  valuable  breed,  having  been  kept 
in  a  useful  state  to  a  much  greater  age.  I 
have  seen  a  short-horn  bull  in  use  at  13  years, 
and  a  cow  of  the  same  breed  bearing  calves 
at  18;  but  if  the  ages  of  8  and  13  respectively 
refer  to  the  usual  time  bulls  and  cows  are  kept 
for  use,  the  statement  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

From  some  carefully  collected  and  very  exten- 
sive notes  made  by  Lord  Spencer  on  the  periods 
of  gestation  of  764  cows,  it  resulted  that  the 
shortest  period  of  gestation  when  a  live  calf 
was  produced  was  220  days,  and  the  longest 
313  days,  but  he  was  not  able  to  rear  any  calf 
produced  at  an  earlier  period  than  242  days. 
From  the  result  of  his  experiments  it  appears 
that  314  cows  calved  before  the  284th  day,  and 
310  calved  afler  the  28ftth ;  so  that  the  probable 
period  of  gestation  ought  to  be  considered  284 
or  285  days.  The  experiments  of  M.  Teissier 
on  the  gestation  of  cows,  are  recorded  to  have 
given  the  following  results : — 

tl  e>l««l  \mwmm  the  S40th  and  STOthday,  itoa«a  dm  Mm  t»k 
M4    —         —  STOlh  and  Weth  ~  9gr 

10  .      .         soMhudaiM  ~  an 

In  most  cases,  therefore,  between  nine  and 
tea  months  may  be  assumed  as  the  usual  pe- 


riod; though,  with  a  bull-calf,  the  cow  has 

been  generally  observed  to  go  about  41  weeks, 

and  a  few  days  less  with  a  female.    Any  calf 

'  produced  at  an  earlier  period  than  200  days 

must  be  considered  decidedly  premature,  and 

'  any  period  of  gestation  exceeding  300  days 

must  also  be  considered  irregular;  but  in  this 

latter  case,  the  health  of  the  produce  is  not 

1  afi!ected.    I  will  conclude  this  article  with  the 

'  remarks  of  Mr.  C.  Hilliard,  of  Northampton, 

>  who  states  that  the  period  of  gestation  of  a 

cow  is  284  days,  or,  as  it  is  said,  9  calendar 

months  and  9  days;  the  ewe  20  weeks;  the 

sow  16  weeks;   the  mare  11  months.     The 

well-bred  cattle  of  the  present  time  appear  to 

me  to  bring  forth  twins  more  frequently  than 

the  cattle  did  60  years  ago.    The  males  of  all 

animals,  bares  excepted,  are  larger  than  the 

females.    Castrated  male  cattle  become  larger 

beasts  than  entire  males.    (Blaine's  Ency,  pp. 

205,  281 ;  Quart,  Joum,  of  Agr.  vol.  x.  p.  287.) 

GILL.  A  small  valley,  connected  with  a 
stream  and  some  woodiness.  Also  a  rivulet,  or 
small  brook.  It  is  likewise  a  provincial  name 
in  some  districts  for  a  pair  of  timber  wheels. 

GTLT8.  A  provincial  term  applied  to  young 
female  pigs,  whether  open  or  spayed. 

GINGER,  WILD  {A$anmi,J»arabacea^  Indian 
ginger).  This  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  are 
small  and  unobtrusive.  Botanists  enumerate 
three  species  as  found  in  the  United  States.  That 
called  Canada  snake  root  {A,  Canadenu)^  very 
closely  resembles  the  European  atarabacca^ 
and  is  met  with  in  old  woods  from  Canada  to 
the  Carolinas.  It  has  only  two  round,  flat,  and 
kidney-shaped  leaves  with  naked  stalks,  which, 
on  plucking  the  plant  are  found  connected 
below,  with  an  obscure  flower  in  their  fork, 
buried  under  the  decayed  leaves.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  July.     The  root  is   creeping, 
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fleshy,  somewhat  jointed,  and  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  taste,  intermediate  between  that  of 
ginger  and  the  Virginia  snake  root.  Hence 
its  popular  names.  As  a  warm  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic  it  is  much  praised,  being  given  in 
the  form  of  tea  or  powder ;  and  as  a  substitute 
for  ginger,  in  common  domestic  use,  I  know 
of  no  indigenous  article,  says  Dr.  Bi^elow, 
which  promises  so  fairly  as  this.  It  does  not 
possess  the  very  active  emetic,  cathartic,  and 
sternutatory  powers  of  the  European  asarum. 
The  other  American  species  are  the  A»  Vtrgu 
ni'cum,  and  J9,  ari/dlium, 

GINSENG  {Panax  quinquefiUium,  five-leaved 
panax).  This  American  plant,  which  has 
great  commercial  importance,  has  a  perennial 
root,  which  sends  up  annually  a  smooth,  round 
stem,  about  a  foot  in  height,  dividing  at  the 
summit  into  three  leafstalks,  each  of  which 
supports  a  compound  leaf,  consisting  of  five, 
or  more  rarely  of  three  or  seven  petiolate, 
oblong,  obovate,  acuminate,  serrate  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  small,  greenish,  and  arranged 
in  a  simple  umbel,  supported  by  a  peduncle, 
which  rises  from  the  top  of  the  stem  in  the 
centre  of  the  petioles.  The  fruit  consists  of 
kidney-shaped,  scarlet  berries,  crowned  with  the 
styles  and  calyx,  and  containing  two,  and  some- 
times three  seeds.  The  root  is  fleshy,  some  what 
spindle-shaped,  from  1  to  3  inches  long,  about 
as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  terminated  by 
several  slender  fibres.  Frequently  there  are 
two  portions,  sometimes  three  or  more,  con- 
nected at  their  upper  extremity,  and  bearing  a 
supposed  though  very  remote  resemblance  to 
the  human  figure,  from  which  circumstance  it 
is  said  that  the  Chinese  name  gitueng  originated. 
When  dried,  the  root  is  yellowish  white,  and 
wrinkled  externally,  and  within  consists  of  a 
hard,  hornlike  substance,  surrounded  by  a 
whitish,  softer,  cortical  por^on.  It  has  a  feeble 
odour,  and  a  sweet,  slightly  aromatic  taste, 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  liquorice  root. 
It  has  not  been  accurately  analyzed,  but  is  said 
to  be  rich  m  gum  and  starch. 

The  plant  grows  in  the  hilly  regions  of  the 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  and 
prefers  the  shelter  of  thick,  shady  woods. 
It  is  a  native  also  of  Chinese  Tartary.  The 
root  is  the  part  employed.  This  is  col^^cted 
in  considerable  quantities  in  Ohio  and  West- 
ern Virginia,  and  brought  to  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities  on  the  sea-board  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation  to  China,  where  it 
is  highly  valued.  While  supplied  exclusively 
from  their  own  native  sources,  which  furnish- 
ed the  root  only  in  small  quantities,  the  Chinese 
entertained  the  most  extravagant  notions  of 
its  virtues,  considering  it  as  a  remedy  for  all 
diseases,  and  as  possessing  almost  miraculous 
powers  in  preserving  health,  invigorating  the 
system,  and  prolonging  life.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  worth  its  weight  in  gold  at  Pekin ;  and 
the  first  shipments  made  from  North  America 
to  Canton,  after  the  discovery  of  the  root  in  this 
country,  were  attended  with  enormous  profits. 
But  the  subsequent  abundance  of  supply  has 
greatly  diminished  its  value,  and  though  it  still 
occasionally-  forms  a  part  of  the  investments 
for  Canton,  it  has  become  an  object  of  less 
importance  than  formerly. 
640 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  value 
of  the  ginseng  exported  from  the  Unfted  States 
for  seven  years  ending  the  30th  September, 
1841:  viz.  1834, $70,202;  I835,|94,970;  1836, 
$211,405;  1837,  $109,368;  1838,%36,622 ;  1839, 
$118,904;  1840,  $22,728 ;  1841,  $437,245. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uset^ — The  extraordi- 
nary medical  virtues  formerly  ascribed  to 
ginseng,  had  no  other  existence  than  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  demulcent;  and  in  this  country  is  not 
employed  as  a  medicine.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  it,  having 
acquired  a  relish  for  its  taste ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
to  supply  the  wants  of  these  that  it  is  kept  in 
the  shops.    {U.  S,  Dispensatory.) 

There  is  another  species  of  ginseng  indige- 
nous to  the  lower  part  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  sections  of  the  United  States,  called  the 
dwarf  ginseng,  or  three-leaved  panax  (P.  trifo^ 
Hum),  This  has  also  a  perennial  root,  a  glo- 
bose tuber  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
rather  deep  in  the  ground.  The  stem  grows  4 
to  6  inches  high,  slender,  minutely  grooved, 
smooth,  mostly  of  a  lawny  purple  colour,  di- 
vided at  the  summit  into  three  petioles  of  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Leaflets,  generally  - 
three,  but  not  unfrequently  five,  unequal,  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  i  to  |  of  an  inch 
wide,  lance-oblong  shape,  rather  acute.  The 
flower  is  white  and  has  five  petals.  The  plant 
frequents  shaded  grounds,  along  rivulets,  where 
it  blooms  in  April.     {Flora  Cestrica.) 

Professor  Hooker  describes  a  third  species 
of  ginseng  (P.  horridum),  which  is  large, 
shrubby  and  prickly.  This  grows  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

GIPSEY-WORT.or  WATER  HORE- 
HOUND  {Lycopus  Europ<gus).  An  herbaceous 
perennial  plant,  growing  on  the  banks  of  clear 
ditches,  pools,  and  rivers,  on  a  sandy  or  gra- 
velly soil,  flowering  in  July  or  August  The 
root  is  creeping,  stem  two  feet  high,  leaves 
numerous,  oblong,  acute,  deeply  serrated,  often 
deeply  pinnatifid.  Flowers  white,  with  purple 
dots.    See  Bvgls  Wsbd. 

GLANDERS.  A  disease  in  horses,  attended 
with  a  copious  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
nose.  It  is  needless  to  endeavour  to  describe 
the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
cure  this  almost  invariably  fatal  disorder.  But 
the  farmer  must  avoid  a  common  error  of  con- 
founding ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nose  with  glanders,  for  the  symptoms  are  very 
similar.  Blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  in 
thin  gruel  (one  drachm  doses)  has  been  given 
in  recent  cases  with  occasional  success.  The 
nostrils  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  The  farmer  will  do  well,  as 
soon  as  he  finds  a  horse  attacked  with  this 
disease,  to  place  him  by  himself,  give  him 
green  food,  and  thoroughly  whitewash  the 
stable  from  which  he  is  taken,  for  it  is  a  most 
contagious  disease. 

GLASS  WORT,  JOINTED  (SaUcomia;  from 
sal,  salt,  and  cornu,  a  horn).  Of  this  genus  of 
plants  there  are,  in  England,  four  indigenous 
species,  which  are  found  very  common  in  salt 
marshes  and  muddy  sea^shores  that  are  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  tide. 

1.  The  common  jointed  glass  wort,  sea-grass. 
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or  marsh  samphire  (S,  herbacea),  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  a  small  fibroas  root,  a  bushy,  green 
stem  a  foot  high,  with  opposite  branches; 
woody  centre  very  tough.  Flowers  on  nu- 
merous short-jointed  spikes.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  saline  taste,  abounding  in  salt  juices,  and 
is  therefore  devoured  with  avidity  by  all  kinds 
of  cattle ;  and  it  is  a  very  wholesome  food, 
especially  for  sheep.  It  is  ol\en  pickled,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  very  different  strongly  aro- 
matic rock  samphire  (CrUhmum  marUimum)t  to 
which  it  is  for  this  purpose  very  little  inferior. 

Several  other  species  of  glass-wort  are  enu- 
'merated,  three  of  which  Mr.  Nuttall  gives  as 
American,  which,  like  the  European,  affords 
soda  when  burned,  and  are  preserved  in  vine- 
gar as  a  pickle. 

Soda  is  yielded  in  large  quantities  by  the 
ashes  of  the  different  species  of  Salicomia;  and 
is  in  great  request  for  manufacturing  soap  and 
glass :  the  best  is  imported  from  Spain,  under 
3ie  name  of  Barilla  (see  Soda).  These  plants 
will  grow  in  any  common  soil,  and  are  readily 
increased  by  divisions.  Being  natives  of  the 
sea-shore,  the  plants  will  thrive  betterif  a  little 
salt  be  occasionally  sprinkled  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil     (WlZ/icV*  Dom,  Ency,) 

GLOW-WORM  (Lampyris  noctiluca).  This 
insect  is  remarkable  for  the  light  it  emits  dur- 
ing the  night  This  luminous  appearance  de- 
pends upon  a  phosphorescent  fluid  found  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  insect ;  which,  by 
unfolding  or  contracting  itself,  it  can  withdraw 
at  pleasure ;  a  power  of  consequence  to  the  in- 
sect, as  it  is  thus  secured  from  the  attacks  of 
nocturnal  birds.  The  light  arises  from  a  sac, 
which  is  diaphanous,  and  contains  a  secreted 
fluid  consisting  of  albumen  and  phosphorus. 
Glow-worms  are  sometimes  called  Su  John's 
worms,  from  appearing  first  as  a  common  oc- 
currence about  the  Feast  of  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist The  glow-worm  is  the  perfect  female  of 
a  winged  beetle ;  the  males  fly  about  chiefly  in 
autumn,  and  frequent  the  grassy  plantations  of 
juniper  trees. 

GLUE  (Lat  gluten),  is  prepared  from  the 
chippings  of  hides,  hoofs,  &c.  The  refuse 
matter  of  the  glue-makers,  according  to  Mr. 
Miles,  is  an  excellent  manure  for  turnips. 

GLUTEN  (Lat).  The  viscid  elastic  sub- 
stance which  remains  when  wheat  flour  is 
wrapt  in  a  coarse  cloth,  and  washed  under  a 
stream  of  water,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  starch 
and  soluble  matters.  Gluten,  when  pure,  is 
inodorous,  insipid,  tenacious,  adhesive,  and 
elastic.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol.  It  is  also  soluble  in  a  dilute  so- 
lution of  potash.  When  kept  moist  and  warm, 
it  ferments.  Gluten  exists  in  grains,  and  oc- 
casionally in  other  parts  of  vegetables ;  but  it 
is  a  characteristic  ingredient  in  wheat,  giving 
wheat  flour  its  particular  toughness  and  tena- 
city, which  particularly  fits  it  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bread,  and  for  viscid  pastes,  such  as 
macaroni  and  vermicelli.  There  is  generally 
more  gluten  in  the  wheat  of  warm  climates 
than  of  cold;  hence  the  excellence  of  that 
grown  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  the  manu- 
factures just  mentioned.  Gluten  seems  also 
to  constitute  the  essential  part  of  yeast  Its 
uses  as  a  varnish,  a  ground  for  paint,  &c», 


pointed  out  by  Cadet,  likewise  deserve  atten- 
tion. Gluten  was  discovered  in  1742  by  Bee- 
caria,  an  Italian  philosopher,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  analysis  of  wheat  flour. 
The  number  of  plants  containing  gluten  is 
very  considerable.  Proust  fnund  it  in  acorns, 
chestnuts,  rice,  barley,  rye,  peas  and  beans» 
and  in  apples  and  quinces.  He  found  it  also 
in  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage,  cress,  hemlock, 
borage,  saffron,  dec.,  and  in  the  sedums ;  in  the 
berries  of  the  elder,  the  grape,  6cc. ;  in  the  pe- 
tals of  the  rose,  &c.  Gluten  has  been  shown 
to  resemble  albumen  so  closely  that  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  distinct  principles. 
Gluten  contains  nitrogen,  and  has,  conse- 
quently, been  called  the  vegeto-animal  princi- 
ple, on  this  account  It  yields  ammonia,  when 
subjected  to  destructive  distillation;  and  the 
vegetables  which  contain  it  give  out  a  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  odour  during  their  putre- 
faction. M.  Magendie,  aAer  feeding  animals 
upon  different  kinds  of  food,  states  that  gelar 
tine,  fibrin,  albumen,  when  taken  singly,  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  nourishing  animals  for 
any  length  of  time;  they  always  die.  The 
reverse  is  the  case,  however,  with  gluten,  upon 
which  animals  thrive  well  and  long. 

GNATS  {Culexj  Linn.}.  A  genus  of  insects 
comprising  several  species,  which  are  well 
known  by  the  severe  punctures  they  inflict 
The  gnat  most  common  in  Europe  is  the  C 
pipienty  so  named  from  the  sound  which  it 
emits  in  its  flight  The  sting  consists  of  5 
pieces  and  a  sheath ;  some  of  the  pieces  are 
simple  lancets;  others  are  barbed,  and  act 
both  as  piercers  and  as  siphons,  to  extract  the 
blood  from  the  wounds  which  they  make. 
Gnats  deposit  their  eggs,  to  the  number  of  200 
by  each  female,  on  stagnant  waters,  where 
they  are  hatched  into  small  grubs  in  the  course 
of  2  or  3  days.  On  the  sides  are  4  small  fins, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  insect  swims  about, 
and  swiftly  dives  to  the  bottom.  The  larva  re- 
tains its  form  a  fortnight  or  3  weeks,  when  it 
is  converted  into  the  chrysalis,  in  which  state 
it  continues  3  or  4  days,  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  till  it  assumes  the  foigp  of  the 
gnat  The  most  efiicacious  remedies  for  their 
sting  are  olive  oil,  un salted  butter,  or  fresh 
hog's  lard,  timely  rubbed  in.  Gnats  have 
occasionally  appeared  in  such  numbers  as 
to  form  a  cloud,  almost  darkening  the  air, 
as  was  the  case  in  August,  1766,  near  Oxford. 
Spencer  describes  a  similar  flight  of  them  in 
Ireland— 

**  At  when  a  twarme  of  gnats  at  eventide. 
Out  of  the  fennes  of  Allan  doe  arlae, 
Th^lr  mnrmurtng  small  trumpets  sownden  wide. 
Whiles  In  the  air  their  clustering  army  flies. 
That  as  a  cloud  doth  seem  to  dim  the  slcies." 

Faery  ^utVM. 

The  mosquito  of  tropical  climates  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  as  the  gnat ;  and  the 
latter  is  not  less  troublesome  in  some  of  our 
marshy  districts  than  the  mosquito  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  the  marsh  land  of  Norfolk;  the  bet- 
ter classes  are  forced  to  have  gauze  curtains  to 
keep  them  off  during  the  night 

The  species  of  gnat  best  known  in  America 

is  a  small,  black  fly,  which  swarms  during  the 

month  of  June,  and  is  especially  annoying  to 

travellers,  and  the  first  inhabitants  of  new  set- 
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tlements*  Brery  bite  made  by  these  fierce  little 
insects  draws  blood,  and  is  generally  followed 
by  considerable  irritation,  and  even  inflamma- 
tion* **  These  little  tormentors,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris) *'  are  of  a  black  colour ;  their  wiogs  are  trans* 
parent  (  and  their  legs  are  short,  with  a  broad, 
whitish  ring  around  them.  Tbe  length  of  their 
body  rarely  exceeds  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  They 
begin  to  appear  in  May,  and  continue  about 
6  weeks,  alter  which  they  are  no  more  seen. 
They  are  followed,  however,  by  swarms  of 
midges,  or  sand-flies  (^Simulvum  nocivum),  called 
no-see-'em,  by  the  Indians  of  Maine,  on  ac- 
count of  their  minuteness.  80  small  are  they, 
.that  they  iToold  hardly  be  perceived,  were  it 
.Dot  for  their  wings,  which  are  of  a  whitish 
colour,  mottled  with  black.  Towards  evening 
these  winged  atoms  come  forth,  and  creep 
under  the  clothes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
their  bites  produce  an  intolerable  irritation, 
and  a  momentary  smarting  compared  to  that 
caused  by  sparks  of  firew  They  do  not  draw 
blood,  and  no  swelling  follows  their  attacks. 
They  are  the  most  troublesome  during  the 
.months  of  July  and  August.'*  (See  MosauiTo.) 

GOATS  {Capra),  There  are  three  species 
of  this  genus  enumerated  by  naturalists.  1. 
The  wild  goat  (C.  agagnu) ;  2.  The  ibex  (C. 
ibex) ;  3.  Tbe  Caucasian  ibex  (C  Cauccuia) :  of 
these,  the  first  is  believed  to  be  the  original  of 
the  many  varieties  of  the  domestic  goat. 

The  goat  appears  (says  Prof.  Low)  to  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  sheep  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  antelope  tribes  on  the  other. 
Being  the  natural  inhabitant  of  mountainous 
.regions,  it  is,  tlierefore,  in  wild,  rocky  countries 
that  the  goat  is  chiefly  reared.  Goats  are 
stronger,  more  nimble,  and  less  timid  than 
sheep,  and  are  more  easily  supported  than  any 
other  animals,  for  there  are  few  herbs  which 
they  do  not  relish :  they  will  browse  on  heaths, 
shrabs,  and  plants,  which  are  rejected  by  other 
^animals;  and  it  is  well  known  they  can  eat 
•  with  safety  herbs  (such  as  the  hemlock,  hen- 
bane, &c.)  which  would  prove  destructive  to 
sheep  and  other  animals.  Goats  are  more 
hardy,  and  cot  liable  to  so  many  diseases  as 
sheep.  The  goat  is  not  well  adapted  to  a 
country  of  enclosures,  because  it  feeds  upon 
the  twigs  of  hedges,  and  escapes  over  the  bar- 
riers intended  to  confine  it  ^ut  where  there 
are  no  young  trees  to  be  injured,  they  may 
browse  at  large  on  the  mountain  brakes  with- 
out expense;  and  in  winter,  when  housed,  they 
are  easily  supported  on  whins  or  furze,  cab- 
bage leaves,  potato-peelings,  and  such  worth- 
less food. 

Goats  emit  at  all  times  a  strong  and  disa- 
greeable odour,  named  AirctW,  which,  however, 
is  not  without  its  use,  for  if  one  of  these  ani- 
mals be  kept  in  a  stable,  it  is  affirmed  that  it 
will  be  an  efiectual  preventative  of  the  staggers, 
a  nervous  disorder  which  is  often  very  fatal  to 
horses.  In  Great  Britain  the  cultivation  of 
the  goat  is  limited  and  partial.  It  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  little 
farms  of  the  poorer  peasants  of  Ireland,  whose 
scanty  possessions  will  not  support  a  cow. 
The  great  objection  there  to  the  rearing  of  the 
goat,  is  the  want  of  demand  for  its  flesh,  which 
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is  hard,  and  almost  indigestible.  Even  the  kid* 
whose  flesh  is  known  to  be  very  delicate  and 
nourishing,  is  held  in  no  estimation :  hence  all 
the  other  properties  of  the  goat  are  insufficient 
to  render  it  an  object  of  profitable  production. 
But  tbe  goat,  although  it  never  can  be  so  valu- 
able there  as  in  the  dry  and  rocky  countries  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  does  not  deserve  that  entire 
neglect  with  which  it  is  treated.  It  arrives 
early  at  maturity,  and  is  very  prolific,  bearing 
two  and  sometimes  three  kids  at  a  birth.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  five  months.  The  female 
bears  for  six  or  seven  years ;  the  male  should 
not  be  kept  longer  than  five.  In  Portugal  and 
some  other  countries  the  goat  is  used  as  a 
beast  of  draught  for  light  burdens.  The  hair 
of  the  goat  may  be  shorn,  as  it  is  of  some  value, 
making  good  linsey;  that  of  the  Welch  he- 
goat  is  in  great  request  for  making  white  wigs. 
Ropes  are  sometimes  made  from  goats'  hair, 
and  are  said  to  last  much  longer,  when  used  in 
the  water,  than  those  made  of  hemp.  Candles 
are  manufactured  from  their  fat,  which,  in  - 
whiteness  and  quality,  are  stated  to  be  supe- 
rior to  those  of  wax ;  their  horns  aflTord  excel- 
lent handles  for  knives  and  forks;  and  the 
skin,  especially  that  of  the  kid,  is  in  demand 
for  gloves  and  other  purposes.  Goats'  milk  is 
sweet,  nutritive,  and  medicinal,  and  less  apt  to 
curdle  on  the  stomach  than  that  of  the  cow :  it 
forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  that  of  asses. 
When  yielding  milk  the  goat  will  give,  for 
several  months,  at  the  average  of  two  quarts 
per  day.  Mr.  Pringle  of  Kent,  in  his  Essay 
"on  Cottage  Management"  (Gard.  Mag.  voL6), 
informs  us  that  two  milch  goats  are  equivalent 
to  one  small  Shetland  cow.  Cheese  prepared 
from  goats'  milk  is  much  esteemed  m  moun- 
tainous countries  after  it  has  been  kept  a  proper 
age.  (Low*s  PracL  jSgr.  and  Breeds  of  JDom. 
Jinimals;  WiUidCs  Donu  Encyc) 

GOAT'S-BEARD  (Tragopoffm).  Of  this 
common  pasture-weed  there  are  two  species. 
I.  The  yellow  goat's-beard  (T.  praiengis)^  a 
biennial,  growing  in  grassy  pastures  and  mea- 
dows, on  a  loamy  or  clayey  damp  soil.  T^e 
root  is  tapering,  flowering  in  June ;  the  whole 
herb  very  smooth,  abounding  with  milky  juice, 
rather  bitter,  but  not  acrid.  Stems  several, 
round,  leafy,  often  purplish,  1}  to  2  feet  high. 
Leaves  long  and  taper  pointed,  often  flaccid, 
or  curling  at  the  extremity.  Flowers  large,  2 
inches  wide,  bright  yellow,  opening  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  closing  before  noon,  ex- 
cept in  very  cloudy  weather*-  The  roots  and 
young  shoots  have  been  eaten  as  pot-herbs. 

2.  The  purple  goat's-beard  (T.  porrifolim)^ 
also  biennial,  grows  in  most  meadows,  near 
great  rivers ;  herb  smooth,  3  or  4  feet  high, 
glaucous.  The  dull  purple  flowers,  like  the 
preceding  species,  close  at  midday ;  thence  it 
is  called  in  the  country  Go^thbed'-ai'-noon*-^ 
(Smith's  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  337.) 

GOAT- WEED  (Capraria  b\/lora).  An  unin- 
teresting  species  of  plants,  of  easy  culture. 
The  leaves  of  this  genus  are  liked  by  goats ; 
hence  the  common  and  generic  names. 

GOGGLES.    See  Sheep,  Diseases  or. 

GOLD  and  SILVER  FISH.  These  beauU- 
fnl  creatures  were  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  China  about  the  close  of  the  ItSl 
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•centnry.  The  first  are  of  an  orange  (X^ur, 
with  very  shining  scales,  and  finely  variegated 
with  black  and  dark  brown.  The  silver  fish 
are  of  the  colour  of  silver  tissue,  with  scarlet 
fins,  with  which  colour  they  are  curiously 
marked  in  several  parts  of  the  body.  These 
fish  are  usually  kept  in  ponds,  basins,  and 
small  reservoirs  of  water,  to  which  they  are  a 
very  great  ornament.  It  is  also  a  very  com- 
mon practice  to  keep  them  in  large  globular 
glass  vessels,  frequently  changing  the  water, 
and  feeding  them  with  bread  and  gentles.  The 
gold  fish  is  now  abundant  in  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, near  Philadelphia,  into  which  they  first 
made  their  way  in  consequence  of  the  over- 
flowing of  a  fish-pond  in  Pratt's  garden,  where 
considerable  numbers  were  kept. 

GOLDEN  CLUB,  called  also  Never-Wet, 
and  Floating  Arum  (Orontium  aqtuUicum),  A 
plant  not  unfrequent  in  pools  along  the  fresh 
water  streams  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
perennial  root,  leaves  enlarging,  finally  to  8, 
10,  or  12  inches  long,  and  3  to  5  inches  wide, 
a  little  succulent,  very  smooth,  of  a  deep  green 
and  velvety  appearance  on  the  upper  surface, 
paler  and  somewhat  glaucous  beneath.  Flow- 
ers yellow. 

GOLDEN  OAT  ORASa    See  Aveita. 

GOLDEN-ROD  (SoUdago,  from  tolidare,  to 
unite,  on  account  of  the  supposed  vulnerary 
qualities  of  the  plants).  This  is  an  extensive 
genus  of  coarse  flowering  plants  suitable  for 
the  back  of  flower  borders.  Any  common  soil 
suits  them,  and  they  are  readily  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots.  The  common  golden- 
rod,  or  wound-wort  (5.  virgaurea)  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  growing  in  woods,  hedges,  heaths, 
and  copses ;  and  on  mountains  at  every  degree 
of  elevation.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  from 
July  to  September.  It  is  a  very  variable  plant 
in  magnitude,  number,  and  size  of  flowers,  and 
serrature  of  the  leaves :  nor  do  these  varieties 
altogether  depend  on  situation,  except  that  in 
alpine  specimens  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
fewer.  The  root  is  woody,  with  long,  stout, 
simple  fibres;  the  stem  usually  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  never  quite  straight,  purple 
below,  most  downy  in  the  upper  part,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  leafy  cluster,  either  simple  or 
compound,  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  When 
bruised,  the  whole  herb  smells  like  wild  car- 
rot. Its  qualities  are  diuretic,  astringent,  and 
perhaps  tonic ;  and  it  has  been  recommended 
as  a  vulnerary  both  externally  and  internally, 
but  it  is  now  never  used  in  medicine.  It  may, 
with  greater  advantage,  be  employed  as  a  dye- 
ing drug,  for  both  the  leaves  and  flowers  im- 
part a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bechstein,  is  even  superior  to  that 
obtained  from  woad.  The  Canada  golden-rod 
(5.  Canadensis)  is  frequently  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. {Eng.  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  438.) 

Solidago  is  exclusively  a  Nurth  American 
genus  of  plants,  with  the  exception  of  5  or  6 
species  in  Europe,  and  2  found  near  Canton, 
in  China.  About  50  species  of  golden-rod  have 
been  enumerated  by  botanists  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  are,  however,  regarded  as 
mere  varieties.     {Nuitalts  Genera, — f  for.  Cest.) 

GOLDEN-SAXIFRAGE  {Chrysosplenium, 
'from  chrysos,  gold,  and  splen^  the  spleen,  in 


reference  to  the  deep  yellow  colour  of  the  flow^ 
ers,  and  the  supposed  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
plant).  This  is  a  curious  and  rather  pretty 
genus.  It  requires  a  moist  situation,  and  may 
be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots.  The  na- 
tive species  in  England  are  found  in  the  great- 
est perfection  upon  the  shady  banks  of  small 
rivulets.  They  are  two  in  number,  both  peren- 
nials, flowering  in  May.  The  alternate-leaved 
golden-saxifrage  (CA.  altemifolium)  has  the  root 
fibrous  and  creeping ;  stems  angular,  decum- 
bent, branched  at  the  top  only;  leaves  alter- 
nate, reniform^  rough  on  both  sides  the  notches, 
but  the  under  disk  pale  and  polished ;  radical 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  those  of  the  summit 
crowded  and  sessile ;  flowers  in  a  corymb, 
deep  yellow.  The  opposite-leaved  golden- 
saxifrage  (Ch.  opposUifolium)  resembles  the 
preceding,  but  is  paler ;  the  leaves  smaller  and 
the  flowers  of  a  pale  lemon  yellow.  (See  Saxi- 

FRAOK. 

GOLD  OF  PLEASURE  (Camelifia  satwa, 
wild  flax).  This  is  rather  a  dwarf  plant,  grow- 
ing from  1  to  2  feet  high,  which  is  found  in 
cultivated  fields,  chiefly  among  flax,  with  whose 
seeds  it  is  often  introduced  from  abroad ;  but 
it  does  not  long  propagate  itself  with  us  spon- 
taneously. It  IS  an  annual,  blowing  small, 
pale-yellow  flowers  in  June.  It  is  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil,  which  is  obtained  from  the  seeds.  The 
species  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs  have 
but  little  beauty,  and  require  to  be  sown  in  the 
open  border.    See  Wild  Flax. 

GOOSE.  A  well-known  large,  web-footed 
bird,  belonging  to  the  order  natatores,  or  swim- 
mers. These  are  remarkable  for  their' powers 
of  swimming  and  diving ;  they  are  commonly 
called  water-fowl,  and,  as  an  order,  have  fre- 
quently been  designated  palmipedes^  in  reference 
to  their  webbed  feeu  From  the  geographical 
position,  extent,  and  varied  character  of  the 
British  islands,  the  species  of  this  order  are 
very  numerous,  comprehending  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  our  British  birds. 
The  first  family  of  this  order,  the  anatidOf  is 
also  extensive;  including  the  geese,  swans, 
ducks,  and  mergansers.  The  first  three  por- 
tions were  formerly  considered  as  belonging  to 
but  one  genus,  anas;  and  hence  the  family 
name,  anatida.  Modern  systematic  authors 
have  found  it  more  convenient,  as  well  as  de- 
sirable, to  divide  them  into  smaller  groups, 
which  are  known  to  be  distinct  in  their  cha- 
racter and  habits.  Many  of  the  species  are 
of  great  interest  and  value.  The  present  arti- 
cle will,  however,  be  restricted  to  some  account 
of  tame  geese. 

Two  varieties  of  the  domestic  goose  are  in- 
digenous to  Great  Britain,  the  gray  and  white 
goose,  and  the  pure  white,  which  is  of  a  larger 
size.  The  first  is  our  most  plentiful  breed :  the 
second  are  bad  breeders,  seldom  producing 
more  than  three  goslings  at  a  brood,  and  that 
only  every  alternate  year.  There  is,  also,  the 
Chmese  breed,  which  is  naturalized  among  us, 
valuable  for  their  early  breeding,  and  quick 
fattening.  The  Chinese  goose  lays  about  the 
end  of  November,  if  the  weather  is  not  severe, 
and  produces  her  goslings  in  January.  These 
goslings,  if  kept  dry  and  warm,  are  fit  for  the 
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table  in  April  and  May.  This  goose  is,  how- 
ever smaller,  less  delicate  eating,  and  more 
noisy  than  the  common  gray  goose.  The 
common  goose  begins  to  lay  towards  Candle- 
mas, and  after  laying  from  9  to  1 1  eggs,  she 
sits  30  days,  and  then  brings  out  her  little  flock. 
If,  however,  she  show  a  wish  to  sit  when  she 
has  only  laid  two  or  three  eggs,  she  must  be 
driven  from  the  nest,  or  be  shut  up  for  a  day 
or  two.  She  will  then  take  to  lay  again.  One 
gander  and  five  geese  are  the  regular  stock  to 
begin  with:  they  will  produce  50  goslings  in  a 
season.  Geese  are  grazing  birds :  they  love  a 
common,  but  horses  do  not  like  their  company 
in  a  field,  as  they  object  to  feed  after  them. 
The  herb  called  goose-grass  they  are  immode- 
rately fond  of,  and  it  is  plentiful  alwavs  under 
hedges  during  the  gosling  season.  Water  is 
important  to  geese,  but  they  succeed  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  no  pond :  a  large,  shallow 
pan  filled  with  water,  suflELciently  capacious  to 
admit  of  their  washing  in  it,  has  often  an- 
swered the  purpose ;  but  a  pool  is  most  desir- 
able. The  goose-novel  should  be  low,  well 
thatched,  and  not  facing  into  the  farm-yard, 
otherwise  pigs  will  get  through  the  goose- 
aperture.  It  should  have  a  door,  also,  for  the 
poultry-woman  to  enter.  The  nests  should  be 
composed  of  straw,  lined  with  hay,  and  the 
birds  should  be  fed  near  their  home,  to  allure 
them  to  it.  If  some  of  the  goslings  are  hatch- 
ed before  the  others,  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  mother,  kept  warm  in  flannel  before 
the  fire,  and  returned  to  her  when  the  whole 
brood  are  hatched.  Thin  barley  meal  and 
water  is  excellent  food  for  goslings,  with  chop- 
ped goose-grass ;  they  soon  learn  to  eat  oats, 
and  feed  themselves.  Mow  down  hemlock,  if 
any  grows  near  the  poultry-yard :  it  is  perni- 
cious in  its  effects  upon  poultry.  Fatten  geese 
in  small  parties,  as  they  love  society.  They 
should  be  cooped  a  month,  fed  plentifully  with 
sweet  oats  and  clean  pure  water  in  a  narrow 
wooden  trough.  An  experiment  has  lately 
been  tried  of  feeding  geese  with  turnips,  cut 
up  very  fine,  and  put  into  a  trough  with  water. 
The  effect  was,  that  six  geese,  weighing  only 
nine  pounds  each  when  shut  up,  actually 
weighed  20  pounds  each,  after  about  three 
weeks'  feeding  with  this  food  alone.  Half- 
grown  or  green  geese  are  delicate  eating  in 
June  and  July ;  but  they  need  not  be-  cooped, 
they  must  only  be  well  fed.  Goose  feathers  are 
valuable,  and  their  dung  is  employed  as  a 
manure  by  agriculturists. 

GOOSEBERRY  (Ribea  gro$sularia).  The 
gooseberry  is  indigenous  to  Great  Britain, 
some  other  European  countries  of  cool  tem- 
perature, and  also  to  the  mountains  of  North 
America.  The  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  too 
numerous  to  notice.  By  some  botanists  they 
are  referred  to  two  species,  Ribet  groitularia, 
the  rough  gooseberry,  and  R.  tma-critpay  the 
wnoorA  gooseberry;  but  others  consider  the 
latter  as  being  merely  a  variety  of  the  former, 
which  is  more  correct,  as  it  has  been  proved 
by  successive  reproductions  that  the  rough 
will  sometimes  become  smooth  and  the  smooth 
rough.  The  gooseberry  ripens  in  the  extreme 
nonhern  parts  of  Britain,  if  near  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  900  feet, 
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in  the  centre  of  the  island,  it  acquires  great 
perfection  of  flavour.  In  the  southern  coun- 
ties, if  the  season  be  warm,  it  cannot  bear  ftiU 
exposure  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun :  in 
such  circumstances  evaporation  takes  place 
from  the  surface  faster  than  the  subjacent 
tissues  can  supply  the  loss,  the  superficial 
cells  get  emptied,  and  the  fruit  dies. 

In  England  the  gooseberry  is  esteemed  one 
of  their  most  valuable  fruits.  In  spring  it  fur- 
nishes the  earliest  as  well  as  the  best  fruit  for 
tarts  and  sauces :  and  can  be  preserved  green 
as  well  as  ripe  for  winter  use.  When  ripe  it 
makes  an  excellent  jam,  a  delicious  sweetmeat, 
a  luscious  wine,  and  is  a  favourite  dessert. 

The  following  selection  is  recommended  for 
small  English  gardens :  Redt — Old  rough  red, 
Melling's  crown  bob.  Farmer's  roaring  lion, 
Knight's  Marquis  of  Stafiford,  Champagne  and 
Capper's  top  sawyer:  one  of  the  best  of  the 
red  gooseberries  is  the  Scotch  ironmonger:  it 
is  hairy,  and  thin-skinned.  YeUowt. — Hard- 
castle's  gunner,  Hills's  golden  gourd.  Prophet^s 
rockwood,  Hamlet's  killon,  Dixon's  golden 
yellow,  Gordon's  viper.  Greens, — Edward's 
jolly  tar,  Masse/s  heart  of  oak,  Nixon's  green 
myrtle,  early  green  hairy,  Parkinson's  laurel, 
Wainwright's  ocean.  WAt/e*.— Cole  worth's 
white  lion,  Moore's  white  bear,  Crorapton's 
Sheba queen,  Saunders's  Cheshire  lass,Wel ling- 
ton's  glory,  Woodward's  whitesmith.  Smooth 
skins  become  tough  in  cooking,  and  should 
not  be  selected  for  that  purpose. 

The  gooseberry  can  be  raised  from  cuttings, 
from  suckers,  or  from  seeds:  the  former  is 
generally  resorted  to  as  being  the  most  expe- 
ditious; and  seed  Js  only  sown  to  raise  new 
varieties.  Cuttings  may  be  planted  in  the  fall, 
or  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  will 
permit. 

The  gooseberry  is,  comparatively,  but  little 
cultivated  in  the  United  States,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  several  districts  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  it  could  be  brought  to  as 
great  perfection  as  in  England.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  soil :  and  loves  to  climb  the  sides  of  our 
mountain  ridges,  and  if  planted  in  places  that 
somewhat  resemble  its  native  habitats,  it  would 
no  doubt  repay  our  care.  It  ought  to  have  an 
airy  situation,  a  rich  soil,  and  a  dry  subsoil  is 
essential,  or  it  becomes  infected  with  mildew* 
If  it  has  no  natural  shade,  during  a  few  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  must  be  shaded 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun.  The  berries 
acquire  their  finest  flavour  when  brought  to 
maturity  gradually,  under  a  low  temperature. 
In  pruning,  instead  of  the  lateral  yotug  shoots 
being  cut  close  in,  immediately  above  the  first 
bud  at  their  base,  as  recommended  in  colder 
climates,  two  buds  should  be  left,  to  produce 
leaves  to  shade  the  fruit  in  summer.  The 
vigorous-growing  varieties  ought  to  be  prefer* 
red  for  planting. 

Goose BSRRT  Citkbpillik.  For  the  de- 
struction of  these  insects  fumigations  of  ra- 
rious  kinds;  dusting  with  quick  lime,  and 
other  methods  have  been  resorted  to,  but  they 
do  not  always  answer  the  purpose.  Wetting 
them  by  means  of  a  proper  syringe,  with  fresh 
lime-water,  whilst  the  sun  is  shining  stronglj, 
is  said  to  be  a  very  eflectual  remedy.     The 
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roots  of  the  plant  are  not  made  wet  bv  this 
operation  which  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
bushes  ani  helps  their  bearing  properties. 
Tobacco  liquor  is  also  often  found  a  good  ap- 
plication for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars,  and 
also  the  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  destruction  of  barMxce  and 
aphidiant.  This  last  remedy  is  also  said  to  be 
completely  effectual  in  removing  the  mould, 
rust,  or  mildew  to  which  the  gooseberry-bush  is 
so  very  subject,  an  affection  which  would  seem 
to  be  capable  of  propagation  with  the  plants. 
Mr.  8.  R.  Gnmmere,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
an  intelligent  botanist,  and  successful  horti- 
culturist, states  that  the  russet  mould  to  which 
the  gooseberry-bosh  is  subject,  may  be  pre- 
vented by  carefully  removing  the  buds  from 
that  portion  of  the  cutting  which,  in  planting, 
is  inserted  into  the  ground. 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  species  of  gooseberry, 
says  Dr.  Darlington,  are  enumerated  as  natives 
of  the  United  States.  Of  these  the  Missouri 
currant  (/?t6M  awrtum)  is  much  cultivated,  and 
greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  and  spring  frar 
grance  of  its  flowers. 

GOOSEPOOT  {Chemopodiwn),  An  extensive 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  13  species  are  enu- 
jnerated  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  as  natives  of  Britain, 
viz.  1.  Mercury  goosefoot  (C.  hawu  Henrictu), 
growing  in  waste  ground  and  by  road  sides  fre- 
quent, and  occasionally  in  pastures.  The  root  is 
branchy  and  fleshy ;  the  herb  dark  green,  nearly 
smooth ;  stem  a  foot  high,  terminating  in  a  com- 
pound crowded  cluster,  or  spike,  of  numerous 
green  flowers ;  their  stalks  sometimes  unctuous 
and  mealy.  This,  our  only  perennial  chenopo- 
dium,  may  be  eaten,  when  young,  like  spinach, 
and  is  cultivated  for  the  table  in  some  parts  of 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  insipid  and  mucilaginous, 
rather  mawkish,  and  soon  becomes  tough  and 
fibrous.  Neither  goats  nor  sheep  relish  this 
plant,  which  is  also  refused  by  cattle  and  hogs. 
2.  The  upright  goosefoot  (C.  vrbictm),  and  3., 
The  red  goosefoot,  also  occur  commonly  on 
waste  ground;  the  former  sometimes  on  dung- 
hills, and  the  latter  in  low,  muddy  situations. 
In  exposed  situations  the  whole  herb  of  C  r%i- 
Inrum  assumes  a  red  qolour.  This  species  and 
its  allies  are  said  to  be  poisonous  to  swine; 

4.  The  many  spiked  goosefoot  (C.  botryoiden)  ; 

5.  The  nettle-leaved  goosefoot,  6.  The  maple- 
leaved  goosefoot,  call  for  no  observation.  The 
whole  plant  of  the  two  last  species  is  fetid; 

7.  White  goosefoot.  or  common  wild  orache 
(C.  album),  is  found  in  cultivated  as  well  as 
waste  ground  everywhere.  The  herb  is  mealy, 
with  a  silvery  unctuous  pubescence,  which, 
by  age,  becomes  dry  and  chafly.  The  young 
plant  is  reported  to  be  eatable  when  boiled, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  fat-hen  in  some 
parts  of  Norfolk.  It  is  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  which  last  devour  it  with  avidity ; 

8.  The  fig-leaved  goosefoot  (C.yfrt/bftum),  flou- 
rishes most  on  dunghills,  especially  about 
Loudon;  9.  The  oak-leaved  goosefoot  (C 
glaucutn),  varies  in  height  from  2  inches  to  2 
feet,  and  grows  for  the  most  part  on  a  sandy 
soil ;  10.  Standing  goosefoot  (C.  olidum).  This 
species  is  found  very  commonly  among  sand 
or  rubbish  near  the  sea.  The  whole  herb  is 
of  a  dull  grayish-green,  covered  with  a  greasy 
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mealiness,  which,  when  touched,  exhales  a 
strong,  permanent,  nauseous  odour,  like  stale 
salt  fish.  It  is,  nevertheless,  eaten  by  cattle, 
horses,  goats,  and  sheep,  but  refused  by  swine; 
1 1.  The  round-leaved,  or  all-seed  goosefoot,  or 
upright  blite  (C.  polygpermum)  ;  12.  The  sharp 
entire-leaved  goosefoot  (C  actUifolium),QTe  two 
other  species,  which  are  less  common.  The 
former  is  a  curious  plant,  whose  numerous 
black  shining  seeds  might  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  fattening  poultry;  13. 
The  sea  goosefoot,  small  glass  wort,  or  sea 
blite  (C.  maritimttm) :  this  species  abounds  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  grows  also  in  sandy  as  well 
as  muddy  places,  flowering  in  July  and  August. 
Stem  thick  and  juicy,  leaves  smooth,  about  an 
inch  long,  salt  to  the  taste,  of  a  light  bright 
green.  Dr.  Withering  mentions  this  as  an  ex- 
cellent pot-herb.  In  Siberia  and  Astracan  the 
inhabitants  obtain  from  this  plant  their  potash, 
which  probably  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  soda.  The  alkaline  salt  contained  in  this 
herb  renders  it  serviceable  in  making  glass, 
though  it  is  inferior  to  some  kinds  of  salsola 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Ten  or  twelve  species  of  goosefoot  have 
been  found  in  America,  six  of  which  Dr.  Dar- 
lington has  detected  in  Pennsylvania.  Most, 
if  not  all,  are  supposed  to  be  foreigners.  They 
are  a  homely  family,  generally  regarded  as 
weeds.  Those  best  known  are  the  C,  album 
or  lamb's  quarter,  nsed  sometimes  as  spring 
greens ;  and  the  C.  anthelminticum,  or  worm- 
seed,  a  plant  having  a  strong,  disagreeable 
odour,  and  yielding  the  well-known  loorm-fcci 
oil,  a  valuable  and  powerful  vermifuge. 

GOOSE-GRASS  {Galium  trifidum).  Three- 
cleft  galium;  also  known  by  the  common 
name  of  ladies  bed-straw.  This  native  Ame- 
rican plant  is  met  with  in  moist,  low  grounds 
and  thickets,  where  its  small,  white  flowers 
appear  in  July.  Its  root  is  perennial,  the  stem 
rising  1,  2,  or  3  feet  long,  and  much  branched. 
Professor  Hooker  thinks  this  may  be  distinct 
from  the  G.  trifidum  of  Europe,  which,  he  says, 
is  a  more  slender  plant  than  ours.  (Flor.  Cn^ 
trica,)     See  Haripf. 

GOOSE-GRASS,  DYER'S.  See  Maddss, 
Wild. 

GOSSYPIUM.  The  generic  name  of  cotton. 
This  plant,  which  administers  so  greatly  to  the 
wants  of  roan,  and  to  the  wealth  of  countries 
producing  it  abundantly,  has  been  known  and 
employed  by  the  Asiatics  and  Egyptians  in  the 
fabrication  of  clothing,  from  the  earliest  dates 
of  antiquity  that  have  reached  us.  By  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  use.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  borders  of  Ara- 
bia, grew  a  shrub  called  goisipion  or  zyhm,  the 
frui^pod  of  which  enclosed  a  sort  of  soft  wool, 
of  which  the  garments  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  manufactured.  Goz,  which,  in  the  Arabic, 
implies  a  silky  substance,  is  doubtless  the  root 
of  the  word  designating  the  genus  of  the  plant. 

Thene  are  several  species  of  the  cotton  plant 
cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which 
may  be  resolved  into  the  following:  1.  The 
common  GreerMeed  Cotton  of  the  United  States, 
the  GoMyptttm  kerbaeevm  of  botanists,  —  fig.  !• 
This  has  a  smooth  stem,  leaves  with  five  lobes* 
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which  are  round,  mucronate,  and  serrate.  It 
grows  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  high,  bearing 
yellow  flowers  on  the  end  of  its  numerous 
branches,  which  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
roundish  capsules  or  bolls,  full  of  seed  and 
cotton.  2.  The  Tru  Cotton  (G,  arboreuni)  has  a 
high  perennial  stalk,  with  branches  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  five-lobed,  palmate  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  succeeded  by  oval  pods.  3.  Vtru'leaved 
Cotton  (G.  vitifolium),  fig.  3,  with  lower  leaves 
five-lobed  and  palmated,  the  upper  leaves  three- 
lobed.  4.  Hairy  Cotton  {G.  hirsutum),  with  the 
uppermost  leaves  undivided  and  heart-shaped, 
the  lower  three  five-lobed,  the  stems  and  branch- 
es hairy,  the  flowers  yellow,  succeeded  by  oval 
pods.  6.  Spotted-barked  Cotton  (G.  religioium)^ 
fig.  4,  with  the  upper  leaves  three-lobed  and 
lower  five-lobed,  and  branches  spotted  with 
black.  6.  Barba does  Cotton  (G.^ar6oc/e7i«e),fig.2, 
branching  4  or  5  feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers 
and  oval  pods,  the  upper  leaves  three-lobed 
and  lower  five-lobed,  with  smoothish  stems. 


The  cotton  blossom,  though  described  as 
yellow,  is  very  oAen  only  slightly  so,  and  that 
while  just  blowing,  appearing  almost  while 
when  in  full  bloom.  When  wilting,  the  blos- 
soms appear  reddish ;  and  the  whole  process 
of  efflorescence  continues  but  two  or  three 
days,  when  they  fall  ofll 

In  those  portions  of  southern  Europe  where 
cotton  is  produced,  Naples.  Sicily,  Malta,  and 
especially  the  Levant,  the  Green-seed  or  com- 
mon cotton  is  the  only  one  cultivated  for  the 
wants  of  commerce.  The  hairy  cotton  is  some- 
times raised  in  the  West  Indies,  although  the 
Barbadoes  is  the  species  most  commonly  cul- 
tivated. In  the  East  Indie^  a&d  in  China,  the 
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common  and  tree  cotton  are  cultivated,  togedier 
with  some  other  species  or  varieties,  especially 
that  which  produces  the  nanli^en-coloure^ 
down.  This  last  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now 
raised  in  sufficient  quantity  to  manufacture  the 
yellow  cotton  cloth  called  nankin,  which  was, 
till  lately,  all  imported  from  China. 

The  seeds  of  the  common  cotton  are  eaten 
in  the  Levant,  where  they  are  esteemed  whole* 
some  and  nourishing.  -  All  the  species  a^ord  a 
valuable  oil  from  the  seeds,  which,  besides 
being  eaten,  is  used  for  burning,  and  many 
other  purposes  connected  with  the  useful  arts. 

Nicot  first  made  known  the  tobacco  plant, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing the  potato  into  Europe.  Two  monks, 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  brought  the  eggs  of 
the  silk-worm  from  China  to  Europe,  concealed 
in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo.  But  of  the  indivi- 
vidual  who  first  introduced  the  seeds  of  the 
cotton  plant  into  America,  history  is  silent. 
He  was,  perhaps,  one  of  that  class  of  which 
examples  are  daily  met  with,  who  take  pleasure 
in  seeking  out  objects  either  curious  or  useful, 
and  dispensing  their  acquisitions  to  others. 
The  cotton  is  a  pretty  plant,  bearing  a  beauti- 
ful flower,  and  was  therefore,  perhaps,  first  de- 
dicated to  the  parterr^t  of  the  American  garden, 
where  it  appears  to  have  long  remained,  de- 
voted to  ornament,  and  of  little  further  use. 
Authentic  information  shows  that  in  1736,  and 
probably  earlier,  it  was  an  object  of  horticulture 
in  Talbot  county,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Ma- 
ryland ;  and  although  it  may  have  been  raised 
in  squares  and  patches  in  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, no  particular  attention  was  t>estowed 
upon  it  as  a  profitable  crop,  till  some  time  after 
the  date  mentioned.  In  1754  a  small  quantity 
of  cotton  was  exported  to  Europe  from  South 
Carohna,  the  warmer  climate  of  which  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  was  found  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  crop  than  the  peninsula  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays,  where  its 
culture  was  first  attempted.  (Jnu  Fanner,  vol. 
ii.)  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Revolution 
caused  the  supplies  of  foreign  materials  for 
clothing  to  be  cut  off,  that  necessity  drove  the 
American  planters  to  raise  cotton  extensively 
for  home  use ;  and  so  general  did  this  culture 
soon  become,  when  urged  by  this  necessity, 
that  the  cotton  region  was  made  to  extend  as 
high  north  as  the  lower  counties  of  the  state 
of  Delaware.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
great  financial  distress  prevailed  throughout 
the  States,  which  had  achieved  their  freedom 
at  the  expense  of  immense  pecuniary  sacrifices. 
Many  were  the  plans  suggested  by  individuals 
and  public  bodies,  called  upon  to  consider  the 
ways  and  means  adapted  to  retieve  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  times.  The  subject  came  up 
before  the  celebrated  Convention  of  Annapo- 
lis, in  1786.  The  late  President  Madison,  a 
member  of  that  body  from  Virginia,  who  had 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  cot- 
ton culture,  here  expressed  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that,  from  the  results  of  the  garden 
culture  in  Talbot  county,  and  numerous  other 
similar  proofs  furnished  in  Virginia,  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  United  States 
would  one  day  become  **  a  great  cotton-produeutg 
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toimUry.^  The  agitation  of  the  subject  was 
commenced  in  the  public  prints  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  promising  capacities  of  soil  and 
climate  were  discussed  in  essays  and  d  iscourses 
read  in  and  about  the  year  1787,  before  the 
societies  which  were  led  to  the  consideration 
of  this  andt>ther  matters  calculated  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  country.  Th^  most  early 
and  decided  proof  of  the  practicability  of  rais- 
ing cotton  crops  to  advantage  in  the  United 
States,  was  first  received  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Leake  of  Georgia,  addressed  to  General  Tho- 
mas Pmctor  of  Philadelphia.  When  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cotton  brought  to  Philadelphia 
about  the  year  1787,  and  some  time  aAer,  sold 
for  home  consumption  at  two  shillings  sterling, 
or  four-ninths  of  a  dollar,  the  inducements  to 
raise  it  may  be  readily  imagined.  Congress 
being  at  length  convinced  that  the  States  could 
produce  sufficient  cotton  for  domestic  use,  in 
the  first  reformed  tarifif  bill  laid  a  duty  of  three 
cents  per  pound  on  that  brought  from  other 
countries*  American  cotton  began  to  be  an 
important  article  of  export  in  1798  and  1799. 
It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  more 
could  be  raised  than  could  be  picked  or  cleared 
from  seed  by  hand,  the  only  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  object  then  known,  and  the  one 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Eastern  people  for  thousands  of  years. 
Eli  Whitney,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  who 
emigrated  to  the  south,  invented  a  mill  to 
gin,  pick,  or  separate  cotton  from  the  seed, 
and  this  with  such  facility  as  to  perform  in 
one  day  the  labour  of  three  thousand  pair  of 
hands.  To  work  or  attend  this  mill,  impelled 
by  water-power,  requires  only  three  persons. 
Thus,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  the  capacity  to 
prepare  cotton  for  market  was  made  equal  and 
even  Superior  to  the  immense  productive  capa- 
cities of  the  climate  and  soil  ot  the  Southern 
States.  These  two  facts,  (says  a  writer  in  the 
■  Jtmtrican  Farmer,  vol.  ii.).  First,  the  capability 
of  the  southern  country  to  produce  cotton,  and, 
Secondly,  the  invention  of  the  water  8au>-gm, 
have  effected  the  greatest  and  most  enriching 

•  change  in  the  agriculture  of  Uie  United  States, 
ever  experienced  by  any  people,  ancient  or 
modem.  And  to  this  view  must  be  added  the 
results  of  inventions,  principally  in  England, 
but  many  in  America,  of  those  labour-saving 
machines  and  processes  to  pick,  rove,  spin, 
double,  twist,  wind,  weave,  dye,  print,  bleach, 
dress,  dec,  all  within  a  comparatively  few 
years. 

'  Such  are  the  considerations  which  are 
calculated  to  inspire  correct  views  of  the  im- 
portance and  extension  of  the  cotton  crop  of 

•  the  United  States,  the  immense  exportable  pro- 
duce of  which  has  so  much  favoured  every 
branch  of  domestic  industry  in  other  parts  of 
the  country ;  for  those  States  situated  too  far 
northward  to  admit  of  the  advantageous  culture 
of  cotton,  by  which  the  attention  of  the  south- 
ern planter  is  almost  exclusively  engrossed, 
supply  him  with  bread-stuffs,  meat,  horses, 
mules,  and  most  other  important  appliances 
of  life.  The  necessities  of  the  Revolution,  and 
aubsequent  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
eoimtry,  led  to  the  developement  of  the  cotton 
culture  in  the  United  States ;  whilst  the  last  war, 


by  cutting  off  the  customary  supplies  of  British 
and  other  foreign  fabrics,  taught  the  Americans 
to  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  thus  opened 
to  the  producing  States  a  home  market  for  their 
exuberant  cotton  crops. 

The  progressive  developement  of  the  cotton 
culture  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement  of  the  crops  for  different 
periods;  viz.— 

In  ISOO,  about  - 

1810.     —  -  - 

18M,     —  -  . 

1830,     —  -  - 

1840,     —  -  - 

It  is  estimated  that  good  lands  yield,  on  an 
average,  from  250  to  300  lbs.  of  clean  cotton 
per  acre,  and  inferior  lands  from  125  to  150  lbs.; 
and  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  cotton  cul- 
ture in  the  Union  is  about  $800,000,000.  The 
annual  value  of  the  crop  is  about  $80,000,000, 
and  of  the  exports  $63,000,000. 

The  cotton  exports  of  the  year  1840  were 
as  follows  :— 


-  85,000,000 
.  100,000,000 
.  350,000,000 

-  790,470,SS7 


To  Great  Britain 
To  Prance  - 
North  of  Eiirnpo 
To  otber  porta    - 

Toul     - 


-  1,940,791  balea. 

-  447.405 

-  103,931 

-  78^15 


-  1,870,009 


Tbe  toUl  exporta  of  1641,  wera    1,913,177  balaa. 
—  1840,  1,876,003 

509,796 

The  amounts  exported  to  various  countries 
in  1841,  were  as  follows : — 

To  Great  Britain  ....  858,749  balea. 

To  Prnnce 348,770 

To  ports  in  north  ofEnrope  -       -    56,970 
To  all  other  porta  -       ...    49,480 


Total 


l,313,«n 


We  subjoin,  also,  the  ports  ft-om  which  the 
article  has  been  sent,  with  the  portion  from 
each. 

In  1841,  tmm  New  Orleana  and 
Miaaiaaippi        ....  056,816  balea. 

From  Alabama  ....  910,939 
Florida  -  -  -  -  39,997 
Georgia  ....  35,596 
North  and  South  Carolina  .  109,975 
Virginia  ....  4.793 
Baltimore  ....  917 
Philadelphia  -  -  .  1,934 
New  York  .  -  -  .  140,560 
Boston         ....     3,609 


Total 


1,313,977 


We  annex  an  account  of  the  home  consump- 
tion. 


Qnantlty  consumed  by,  and  atnck 
remaining  in  tbe  hands  of  United 
States  mannfbcturers,  Sept.  30, 


1841 

Do.  Sept.  30, 1840 
Do.        do.     1839 


.997,906  balea. 

-  90M93 

-  970,018 


The  cotton  produced  and  gathered  in  the 
United  States  is  stated,  in  the  returns  accompa- 
nying the  census  taken  in  1840,  at  790,479,257 
lbs.,  which  product  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  cotton  crop  of  the  whole  world,  this 
being  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  lbs.  Of  the 
whole  amount  raised  in  the  United  States,  South 
Carolina  furnishes  about  l-13th.  Every  year« 
however,  opens  new  lands  in  the  West  to  the 
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cotton  culture,  where  congeniality  of  soil  and 
climate  to  this  commodity  increases  the  pro- 
duct  per  acre,  far  beyond  the  average  in  the 
old  cotton  States.  This  consequently  reduces 
the  value  far  below  those  prices  which  former- 
ly poured  so  much  wealth  into  the  Southern 
States.  These  newly  cleared  lands  yield,  on 
an  average,  2500  lbs.  of  cotton  per  hand,  whilst 
the  lands  in  the  Carolinas  yield  but  1200  lbs. 
per  hand.  As  the  expenses  on  a  labourer  are 
about  the  same  in  either  place,  this  home  com- 
petition must  be  almost  ruinous  to  the  old  cot- 
ton States,  to  »ay  nothing  of  that  which  is 
threatened  abroad  in  India,  South  America,  and 
Egypt.  In  a  recent  speech  in  Congress,  Mr. 
DizoD  H.  Lewis  declared  that  cotton,  divested 
of  government  embarrassments,  might  be  raised 
in  Alabama  for  three  cents  a  pound.  (Southern 
Review  for  April,  1843.) 

There  were  formerly  three  species  of  cotton 
eommonly  cultivated  in  the  United  States  :  1. 
The  Green  Seed  (G.  herbareum),  popularly  and 
commercially  called  Upland  Cotton ;  2.  The 
Black  Seedy  producing  a  fine,  soft,  long,  and 
strong  cotton,  of  a  good  staple.  This,  from  its 
flourishing  in  the  lower  country,  and  especially 
the  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  has  been  called  the  Sea  Island  cotton. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  Arboreum  or 
Tree  Cotton,  and  on  new  alluvial  soils,  in  warm 
situations,  is  found  to  live  4  or  5  years,  and 
attain  a  height  of  18  feet,  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  trees  rather  than  shrubs.  But  when  the 
cotton  grows  so  large,  it  yields  no  adequate  re- 
turn to  the  cultivator.  The  seed  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  was  originally  obtained  from  the  Ba- 
hama Islands  about  the  year  1785,  being  the 
kind  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  Anguilla 
cotton. 

Of  late  years,  in  addition  to  the  Nankin  or 
3rellow  cotton,  two  species  or  varieties  of  up- 
land cotton  have  been  introduced,  which,  in 
some  places,  have  almost  superseded  the  com- 
mon green  seed  kind  ;  these  are  the  Mexican 
and  Petite uif,  both  of  which  agree  in  most  of 
their  botanical  characteristics  with  the  Hirsute 
or  hairy  cotton,  especially  in  the  rough  stem 
and  petiole.  The  Petit-Gulf  kind  is  exceed- 
ingly productive,  and  differs  from  the  Mexican 
chiefly  in  this  characteristic,  and  in  maturing 
earlier,  a  great  desideratum  with  the  planter, 
since  it  allows  him  a  longer  time  to  gather  the 
crop.  Some  think  the  Petit-Gulf  a  mere  variety 
of  the  Mexican,  improved  by  its  transportation 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  its 
developement  The  planters  of  the  upland 
sections  have  to  purchase  their  Petit-Gulf  seed 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rodney,  where  it 
now  costs  only  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  4th 
year  after  removal  from  this  locality,  it  has 
so  degenerated  as  to  be  no  more  productive 
than  the  common  green-seed  kind,  or  better  in 
quality.  1 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  most  if  not  all  j 
the  species  or.  varieties  of  cotton  cultivated  in  j 
the  United  States,  especially  the  herbaceous  1 
and  hairy  kinds,  the  close,  short  fur  imme-  ' 
diately  enveloping  the  seed,  somewhat  anala- ' 
goxjLs  to  the  fur  on  an  animal,  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  in  quantity.  T^is,  though  it  tendis 
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to  render  the  separation  of  the  long  wool  man 
difficult,  has  no  other  disadvantage. 

The  introduction  of  the  plough,  of  the  hors«» 
hoe,  cultivator,  and  other  contrivances  for 
saving  labour  and  improving  the  culture,  have 
been  of  great  service  to  the  cotton  as  well  as 
to  the  corn-planter.  By  the  practice  of  drill- 
ing in  rows  set  wide  apart,  the  same  fields  may 
be  cultivated  frequently  without  such  rapid 
exhaustion  as  would  attend  a  different  course. 
The  land  is  thus  tilled  sometimes  three  suc- 
cessive years  without  rest,  the  drills  being  run 
at  flrst  4^  feet  apart,  the  position  of  the  drill- 
rows  being  changed  every  year,  so  that  the 
cotton  does  not  occupy  the  same  place  two 
successive  years.  At  die  end  of  the  3d  y«ar 
the  3  drill-rows  will  be  1}  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  and  thus  the  growing  crop  is  an- 
nually furnished  with  fresh  soil. 

The  following  account  of  the  cotton  culture, 
as  conducted  in  the  Southern  States,  is  abridged 
from  a  highly  interesting  essay  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Thomas  Spaulding,  of  Sapelo  Island, 
Georgia : 

**It  was  soon  noticed  by  cotton  growers,"  says 
Mr.  Spaulding,  ''that  soil  and  situation  had 
more  than  common  influence,  as  well  upon  the 
quality  as  upon  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced 
upon  any  given  portion  of  land.  Certain  soils 
and  situations  retained  in  the  cotton  its  ori- 
ginal appearance,  an  intenseness  of  yellow  in 
its  blossom,  a  fruit  full  and  sound,  a  seed 
quite  black,  and  free  from  fur  or  down ;  while 
upon  other  soils  and  upon  other  situations  the 
plant,  the  flower,  and  fruit  was  putting  on  other 
appearances.  The  plants,  as  if  anxious  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  a  new  temperature,  took  on 
a  more  coarse  configuration  of  limbs  and  stem, 
a  thicker  branch,  a  rougher,  larger,  and  more 
scalloped  leaf,  a  more  cone-like  piod,  a  seed 
covered  either  in  whole  or  at  its  points  with 
the  close  down  or  fur  that  has  already  been 
described.  At  first  the  most  careful  cultiva- 
tors were  anxious  by  selection  to  keep  the  seed 
as  much  as  possible  resembling  the  seed  first 
introduced ;  that  is,  black  and  free  from  dow«, 
and  the  more  so  as  it  was  most  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  cotton  by  the  machines  em- 
ployed, and  was  considered  most  prodnetire ; 
but  in  process  of  time  the  varieties  that  stole 
up  among  the  original  stock  was  found  to  pr»- 
duce  a  finer  and  more  uniform  and  longer 
wool.  The  current  of  selection  has  now, 
therefore,  directed  itself  another  way,  and 
these  hybrids,  for  I  believe  them  to  be  so, 
although  the  germs  of  these  changes  may  have 
lingered  for  ages  in  the  original  seed  widiout 
developing  themselves,  have  taken  on  three 
distinct  appearances  in  seed ;  neither  in  blos- 
som or  plant  differing  to  the  eye  from  each 
other,  although  greatly  difiering  from  the  pa- 
rent stock,  as  being  coarser  and  rougher  in 
their  form  and  leaf,  with  blossoms  of  a  lighter 
yellow;  having  bolls  larger  and  more  cone- 
like in  their  shape.  The  finer  cottons  of  the 
sea  islands  are  obtained  from  these  three  vm- 
rieties  of  seed ;  one  with  little  or  no  down  upon 
it,  but  with  a  long  beak  or  point,  to  a  seed 
longer  than  the  original;  a  seed  with  down 
upon  Hke  two  ends,  but  still  with  the  poinled 
beak ;  and,  thirdly,  a  long  seed  with  a  sfaavp 
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Wa)c,bttt  completely  corered  widi  a  soft*  clo8e» 
fine  fur  or  down  inseparably  connected  with 
the  shell  of  the  seed.  These  new  varieties 
which  produce  the  cotton  now  most  in  request, 
are  later  in  perfecting  their  fruit,  and  have, 
consequently,  increased  the  uncertainty  of  the 
most  uncertain  and  doubtful  crop  to  which 
perhaps  human  care  was  ever  directed. 

*' There  is  a  long  string  of  islands  extending 
from  Georgetown,  in  South  Carolina,  to  St. 
Mary's,  in  Georgia,  that  is,  from  312^  3(K  to 
30^  north,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles. 
These  islands  were  covered  with  live  oak  and 
oth^r  evergreens  of  a  southern  climate.  They 
had  been  the  abode  of  the  red  men  of  the 
West,  but  rather  when  the  natives  were  fish- 
ermen than  hunters ;  and  the  vast  accumula- 
tion  of  oyster,  and  clam,  and  other  shells,  min- 
gled with  the  remains  of  the  bones  and  pottery 
of  their  old  inhabitants,  fill  every  stranger  with 
astonishment  at  the  multitudes  which  their  re- 
mains ^ould  bespeak,  or  the  long  time  that 
must  have  been  required  to  introduce  such  ac- 
cumulated masses.  These  decaying  shells 
seem  to  have  intermingled  with  the  original 
sandy  soils  of  these  islands,  and  digesting  the 
vegetable  matter  that  fell  from  trees  and  other 
sources,  formed  with  them  a  light  and  fertile 
loam.  These  islands  at  an  earlier  period  of 
colonial  story,  had  been  employed  in  growing 
indigo.  It  was  upon  two  of  these  islands,  sur- 
rounded by  the  salt  waters  of  the  sea,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  several  miles  of 
grassy,  but  salt  meadows,  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  sea  island  cotton  commenced. 

**  If  Frederick  the  Great  never  forgot  him  that 
introduced  a  better  description  of  rye  into  Prus- 
sia, and  if  Swift  is  right  in  saying  he  merits  a 
great  name  who  will  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  had  grown  before,  why  should 
we  deny  to  the  dead  what  may  be  their  due  1 
The  first  cultivators  of  the  sea  island  cotton 
in  Georgia  were  Josiah  Tattnall  and  Nicholas 
Turnbnll,  on  Skideway  island,  near  Savannah ; 
James  Spaulding  and  Alexander  Bisset,  upon 
Bt.  Simon's  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alta- 
maha;  and  Richard  Leake  upon  Jekyl  island, 
adjacent  to  St  Simon's.  For  many  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Anguilla  cotton,  it  was 
confined  to  the  warm  highland  of  these  islands, 
bathed  by  the  saline  atmosphere,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  salt  water  of  the  sea.  Grar 
dually,  however,  the  cotton  culture  was  ex- 
tended into  lower  grounds,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  islands  to  the  adjacent  shores  of 
the  continent,  into  soils  containing  a  mixture 
of  clay,  and  lastly  into  coarse  clays  deposited 
by  the  great  rivers  where  they  met  the  tides  of 
the  sea.  In  all  these  soils  the  cotton  plant 
grows  welL  In  all  these  soils  fine  cottons  are 
produced.  The  only  essential  property  that  is 
required  is  a  saline  atmosphere ;  with  it  any 
soil  in  Georgia  or  Carolina  may  produce  fine 
cotton;  without  it  no  soil  will  produce  fine 
cotton. 

''It  is  within  this  district  of  country,  from 
Georgetown,  in  South  Carolina,  to  St.  Mary's, 
in  Georgia,  and  extending  not  more  than  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  the  sea  island 
cotton  is  still  confined.  Whenever  it  has  been 
carried  either  south,  or  north,  or  west  beyond 
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these  limits,  a  certain  decline  in  quality  has 
followed  its  removal.  .Many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  the 
sea  island  cotton  since  the  first  introduction. 
When  first  introduced,  the  seed  was  deposited 
either  in  hills  raised  a  little  above  the  common 
surface,  at  five  feet  distant  each  way,  or  in 
holes  at  the  same  distance  apart,  and  the  in- 
termediate spaces  were  dug  up,  pulverized,  and 
kept  free  of  grass  or  weeds  by  the  hand  hoe  or 
by  ploughing.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  this 
distant  planting,  ^ith  a  few  seeds  only,  left  a 
great  portion  of  the  field  unoccupied  by  plants, 
and,  consequently,  unproductive;  for,  as  it  has 
already  been  said,  the  cotton  plant  is  one  of 
the  tenderest  productions  of  vegetable  life. 
The  growers  of  cotton  found  it,  therefore, 
necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  of  seed,  to 
insure  a  sufficient  number  of  plants,  and  to 
bring  them  nearer  together.  Fortunately  for 
the  cotton  culture,  Tull's  book  upon  husbandry 
had  been  more  read  in  the  Southern  Colonies 
than  in  England ;  and  his  ridge  husbandry  was 
adopted  for  sea  island  cotton,  and  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  it,  I  may  say  necessary  to  its 
successful  culture. 

"The  present  process  (and  it  has  been  the 
same  for  35  years  past)  is  to  make  up  the  field 
into  ridges  occupymg  5  feet  of  space  each,  and 
extending  in  straight  lines  across  the  entire 
field.  If  the  land  is  at  all  low,  or  subject  in 
any  degree  to  water,  these  ridges  are  inter- 
sected at  105  feet  from  each  other  by  ditches 
which  receiye  the  water  that  may  collect  in 
the  hollow  spaces  upon  which  the  cotton  plant 
is  growing.  These  hollow  spaces  represent 
the  water  furrow  in  wheat  cultivation,  and 
serve  the  same  purpose,  that  is,  in  directing 
the  redundant  water  that  falls,  into  the  drains 
that  take  it  off  the  fields. 

«  A  field  is  well  prepared  to  receive  the  cot- 
ton seed  when  drains 'intersect  it  at  regular 
distances  of  106  feet ;  when  the  surface  of  the 
land  is  thrown  up  into  ridges  of  6  feet,  rising 
about  10  inches  above  the  intervals,  the  crown 
of  the  ridge  flat,  broad,  and  regular.  A  trench 
is  then  made  along  the  middle  of  the  ridge 
from  3  to  4  inches,  dependent  upon  the  time 
of  planting,  which  extends  from  the  1st  of 
March  to,  the  1st  of  May.  Upon  this  subject, 
as  upon  ail  others  in  which  men  are  concerned, 
wisdom  is  found  between  the  extremes,  and  ex- 
perienced growers  of  cotton  generally  prefer 
planting  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  April.  When 
cotton  is  planted  early  in  March,  before  the 
sun  has  warmed  the  soil  to  any  great  depth,  it 
is  necessary  to  deposit  the  seed  in  drills  not 
more  than  two  inches  deep,  or  there  will  not 
be  warmth  enough  to  vegetate  the  seed.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  the  power  of  the  sun  has 
increased,  it  is  necessary,  in  seeking  for  that 
moisture  which  is  as  requisite  for  vegetation 
as  heat  itself,  to  sink  deeper  into  the  soil,  and 
the  drills  which  are  then  made  to  receive  the 
cotton  seed  are  required  to  be  4  inches  deep. 
From  the  many  accidents  to  which  this  feeble 
plant  is  subject  in  its  first  growth,  experience 
has  taught  the  Georgia  cultivator  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  place  many  more  seeds  in  the  ground 
than  can  grow  there ;  and  it  is  usual,  there- 
fore, to  sow  at  least  1  bushel  of  cotton  seed  to 
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the  English  acre.    The  persons  employed  in  i  grass,  and  new"  soil  brought  up  aromd  the  re- 


planting the  cotton  are  generally  divided  into 
gangs  of  three.     One    of  these    opens    the 
drill  along  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  the  most  in- 
telligent of  them  carefully  drops  the  seed  into 
the  trench,  while  the  third  follows  in  his,  or 
more  often  in  her  steps,  and  with  a  hand-hoe 
returns  the  soil  while  yet  moist  into  the  trench 
from  whence  it  was  taken.    For  myself,  I  pre- 
fer performing  this  operation  with  the  foot ;  it 
is  less  troublesome  to  the  labourer  than  carry- 
ing and  using  the  hoe.    It  keeps  the  mind  in- 
tent upon    one    operation    rather    than  two. 
Walking  along  erect,  the  feel  are  alternately 
employed  to  return  the  soil   into  the  trench 
upon  the  cotton  seed ;  and  the  whole  weight 
of  the  person  brought  to  bear  upon  the  foot  that 
has  just  performed  the  operation,  presses  the 
yielding  and  crumbling  soil  into  close  contact 
with  the  seed.    This  pressure  of  the  foot  after 
sowing,  is  like  the  roller  in  English  husbandry', 
and  is  as  beneficial  to  cotton  as  the  roller  is 
known  to  be  to  wheat  or  other  grain.    But 
after  all   this   care  you  are  never  sure  that 
from  your  first  sowing  a  sufficient  number  of 
plants  will  stand.    One  night's  frost,  which 
sometimes  comes  as  late  as  April,  will  destroy 
the  whole  field,  and  drive  you  back  upon  your 
labours ;  one  day  of  a  strong,  dry,  northeast 
wind  will  tear,  blight,  and  destroy  your  whole 
field;  and  upon  the   best  and  richest   soils, 
when  both  these  evils  are  passed  over,  there 
is  another  ensuing,  equally  destructive.    The 
cock-chaffer  or  cut-worm  is  to  be  apprehended 
during  all  the  month  of  April,  and  as  the  cot- 
ton comes  through  the  ground,  and  remains  for 
several  days,  like  the  pea  or  other  pulse,  with 
but  two  radical  leaves,  every  one  of  the  plants 
that  are  cut  by  the  worm,  either  above  or  be- 
low the  ground, are  destroyed;  so  that  it  is  not 
unfrequent  that  whole  fields  have  to  be  re- 
planted in   the  month   of  May,  about  which 
lime  the  worms  pass  into  their  winged  state. 
At  the  close  of  the  month  of  May,  when  appre- 
hension   from   these   accidents    have  passed 
away,  a  new  labor  begins.    The  numerous 
plants  which  crowd  the  ground  begin  to  injure 
each  other,  and  must  be  removed.    Prudent 
persons  divide  their  removal  into  three  opera- 
tions, gradually  adjusting  the  number  to  the 
increased  growth  of  the  plants,  which  are  at 
length  left  in  the  drills,  at  from  6  inches  to  24 
inches  apart  from  each  other,  depending  upon 
tlie  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  expected  growth 
of  the  plant,  which  rises  in  altitude,  from  3  feet 
to  8  feet  high.    And  here  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  cotton  plant  is  a  leguminous 
plant  (a  green  plant),  a  plant  that  sends  its 
roots  down  into  the  ground,  and  draws  much 
of  its  nourishment,  by  its  broad  leaves,  from 
the  atmosphere.    This  increased  distance  in 
the  drill,  therefore,  is  rather  to  al'ow  space  for 
the  plant  to  extend   itself  at  its  inclination, 
than  from  a  desire  to  add  nourishment  to  its 
roots,  for  at  last  the  whole  field   should  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  when  the  plants  are  fully 
grown,  and  the  number  should  be  adapted  to 
that  end. 


"But  at  every  one  of  these  thinningt^  as  they 
are  called,  or  drawing  of  the  plants,  the  field  is  | 

cleared  with  the  hand-hoe  from  all  weeds  and  |  the  visitations  of  the  locusts  in  the  East,  destroy 
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raaining  plants  to  support  them,  now  bending 
to  every  wind,  from  their  tall  but  feeble  stnic* 
lure.    This  course  of  thinning,  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary, and  the  weeding,  and  grassing,  and 
drawing  up,  which  is  always  necessary,  con- 
tinues until  about  the  20th  of  July,  by  which 
time  the  operation  has  been  repeated  from  8  to 
6  several  times,  dependent  upon  the  soil  and 
season.    About  the  20th  of  July  we  may  ex- 
pect our  summer  rains    shonld  commence. 
These  rains  are  not  tropical,  but  they  approach 
to  tropical  in  their  violence.    Up  to  that  time 
no  climate  can  be  more  temperate  than  the 
climate  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina. Volney,  from  report,  supposed  it  the  best 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  writer  of  this  paper 
believes  it  is  so.    The  atmosphere  is  elastic, 
the  winds  that  blow  every  day  from  the  sea  are 
cool  and  refreshing;   they  bring   health  and 
healing  upon  their  wings ;  they  drive  the  va^ 
pours  which  have  been  gathered  upon  the  wa- 
ters,  or  that  have  arisen  from  the  marshes 
which  margin  the  shores,  over  the  woods  of 
the    interior.    But  the  time  has  now  come 
when  evil  spirits  should  prevail.    These  va- 
pours have  been  collecting  dark  and  ponderous 
clouds  upon  our  western  bills;  the  equilibrinm 
of  our  atmosphere  is  destroyed.    Whether  it 
is  that  the  adjacent  seas  have  become  heated 
by  the  mass  of  warm  water  which  the  gulf 
stream   brings  along  the  coast,  or  that  the 
same  general  cause  which  operates  with  such 
great  power  within  the  tropics,  operates  in  part 
here,  1  know  not;  bat  from  the  20th  of  July  to 
the  1st  of  August,  the  winds  change  from 
southeast    to    southwest,    and   bring  clouds 
charged   with   lightning    and    rain,  in    such 
masses  as  to  deluge  our  fields.    From  the  time 
this  change  takes  place  all  labour  in  the  cotton 
field  should  cease ;  for  the  plants  with  broad, 
succulent  leaves,  and  tall  and  slender  stem, 
heavy  naturally  in  its  growth,  and  feeble  in  its 
structure,  can  illy  bear  up  against  beating 
rains  and  strong  winds,  and  requires  all  the 
support  that  the  original  ridge  in  which  it  was 
planted,  and  the  repeated  dressings  up  which 
have  been  directed,  can  give  it.    And  hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  the  ridge  husbandry  of 
the  sea  island  cotton  in  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
and  the  importance  of  the  repeated  gathering 
or  dressing  up  of  the  soil  to  the  plants,  which 
has  been  described.    The  month  of  August  i& 
a  month  of  doubt  and  anxiety  with  the  cotton 
grower.    Too  much  rain  makes  the  plant  cast 
oflT  its  fruit,  its  blossoms,  and  even  its  leaves. 
The  full  moon  in  the  month  of  August,  too,  is 
the  time  when  the  caterpillar  is  expected.  Thi? 
worm  proceeds  from  a  small  brown  butterfly, 
greatly  resembling   the  candle    moth.    Thik 
moth  or  butterfly  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the 
leaf  of  the  cotton  plant  always  a  night  or  two 
before  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon.    They 
hatch  in  a  few  hours  afVer  they  are  deposited, 
then  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.    Like  the  silk  worm,  t1)ey  appear 
to  linger  in  their  first  stages,  doing  no  great  in- 
jury during  their  first  9  or  10  days.    But  a  few 
days  before  they  have  completed  their  growth, 
they  become  voracious  in  the  extreme,  and  like 
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whole  fields  in  a  few  days.  We  have  seen 
400  acres  of  cotton  that  looked  promising  and 
well  tonday,  and  that  4  days  afterwards  had  not 
a  ^reen  leaf,  and  scarcely  a  small  pod  remain- 
ing upon  iL  These  destructive  visitations, 
judging  from  the  past,  may  he  expected  once 
in  about  7  years.  When  cotton  fields  have 
escaped  injury  from  rains,  from  wind,  or 
worms,  they  offer  as  beautiful  a  spectacle  to 
the  observer  as  the  cultivation  of  any  plant 
can  present  One  wide  and  waving  field  of 
green  leaves,  covered  from  the  1st  day  of  July 
to  the  1st  day  of  September  with  blossoms  of  3 
colours,  and  with  a  multitude  of  pods  of  every 
growth.  The  blossom,  on  the  first  day  of  its 
coming  out,  is  of  a  fine,  yellow  colour,  and  it 
sustains  that  colour  during  the  day.  It  changes 
under  the  influence  of  the  night  air  to  a  crim- 
son or  red  hue ;  and  again,  on  the  third  day,  it 
becomes  of  a  rich  chocolate  brown,  and  falling 
to  the  ground  leaves  a  pod  already  of  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  time  which  intervenes 
from  the  blossoming  to  the  perfection  of  the 
fruit,  greatly  varies,  depending  upon  the  sea-, 
son.  We  have  marked  hundreds  of  blossoms 
which  ripened  and  perfected  their  cotton  in  21 
days  from  the  day  of  blossoming ;  and  again 
we  have  frequently  seen  them  require  six 
weeks  to  arrive  at  the  same  end,  which  is, 
however,  a  bad  omen  as  to  ultimate  results. 

"The  cotton  pods  begin  to  open  about  the 
1st  of  August  From  this  time  to  the  1st  of 
December  the  whole  attention  of  the  cultivator 
is  directed  to  the  picking  in  of  the  cotton  as 
the  pods  daily  open.  During  this  autumnal 
season  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  the  winds  are  violent  and  the  rains 
heavy;  so  that  the  operation  is  tedious,  al- 
though not  laborious ;  and  during  this  time  the 
persons  employed  may  be  expected  to  gather 
from  the  field  25  pounds  per  day,  when  the 
weather  admits  of  gathering  or  picking  cotton 
as  it  is  called.  When  every  thing  is  favour- 
able, the  persons  employed  should  bring  in  60 
pounds  daily  of  cotton  in  the  seed ;  but  as  the 
gathering  is  continued  so  long  as  they  bring  in 
10  pounds,  25  pounds  may  b«  considered  the 
full  average  of  labour  so  directed.  There  are 
few  subjects  upon  which  there  is  more  contra- 
riety of  opinion  than  upon  the  real  amount  of 
product  given  by  the  soil  in  any  cultivation ; 
agriculturist  as  I  am,  loving  my  profession  as  I 
do,  seeking  information  to  enlighten  my  la- 
bours as  I  have  done,  I  know  no  book  upon 
which  I  can  lay  my  hand  which  would  give 
me  correctly  the  real  mean  result  of  labour  or 
of  land  employed  upon  any  one  object  through- 
out a  whole  extended  district  The  Abbe  Ray- 
nal  kindly  tells  us  how  many  cofiee  plants  and 
how  many  cotton  plants  grew  upon  the  French 
part  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo;  and  yet 
there  was  not  one  planter  in  8t  Domingo  who 
could  really  have  told  how  many  cotton  plants  or 
how  may  coffee  plants  grew  upon  anyone  arpent 
of  his  own  field.  Taking,  however,  the  best 
means  my  long  experience  would  give,  I  should 
say  that  a  labourer  cultivates,  in  sea  island 
cotton,  4  English  acres,  and  that  these  4  acres 
yield,  as  the  result  of  his  labour,  500  weight  of 
clean  cotton,  or  cotton  separated  from  the 
seed,  which  consists  of  400  weight  of  white  I 


cotton  and  100  weight  of  coloured  or  stained 
cotton;  and  that  these  500  pounds  of  clean 
cotton  have,  for  the  last  15  years,  averaged  to 
the  grower  20  cents  per  pound  for  his  white 
cotton,  and  10  cents  per  pound  for  his  stained 
cotton,  yielding  in  American  money,  conse- 
quently, ^90  to&e  labourer — a  small  remunera^ 
tion,  certainly,  to  the  cultivator,  and  not  calcu- 
lated to  excite  jealousy  or  hostility  in  any  other 
persons  engaged  in  any  other  pursuit 

**Prtparmg  na  island  cotton  for  market.^ 
The  process  of  preparing  the  cotton  for 
market  commences  as  soon  as  it  is  generally 
gathered  in  from  the  field,  and  is  tedious  and 
troublesome  in  a  high  degree.  The  cotton, 
when  gathered  from  the  plant,  is  put  into  a 
bag,  containing  about  half  a  bushel,  which 
hangs  upon  the  person  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion, suspended  from  the  neck  or  waist  as  they 
may  prefer,  and  when  it  is  desired  by  them 
they  deposit  the  contents  of  the  bag  in  a  large 
light  basket,  which  contains  the  amount  of 
each  one's  gathering  in  the  day.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  the  cotton  gathered  in  the  day 
is  brought  home  and  weighed  and  deposited  in 
a  common  house,  from  whence  the  next  morn- 
ing, if  the  weather  is  good,  it  is  carried  out 
and  spread  upon  drying  floors  made  of  2-inch 
American  pine.  These  floors  are  of  course 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  cotton  expected 
to  be  placed  upon  them  at  any  one  tinre,  but 
may  be  estimated  at  20  by  40  feet  of  floor  to 
every  100  acres  of  cotton  cultivated,  and  in 
that  ratio  of  quanlities  upon  these  floors.  If  it 
has  been  gathered  from  the  fields  in  good  wea- 
ther, the  cotton  is  allowed  to  remain  but  one 
day  to  take  off  the  dew  of  the  morning  or  the 
damp  of  the  night  air ;  but  if  gathered  in  wet 
weather,  it  may  require  two  or  even  three  days' 
exposure  upon  the  drying  floors,  which  are 
raised  upon  posts  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
as  well  to  preserve  the  wood  of  which  they  are 
made,  as  to  admit  a  more  free  circulation  of  air. 
It  is,  however,  known  that  strong,  cold  winds 
or  very  bright  suns,  if  continued  too  long,  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  fibre  of  the  cotton ; 
and  this  extreme  exposure  to  either  wind  or 
rain  is,  therefore,  carefully  avoided,  and  the 
cotton  left  no  longer  upon  the  drying  floors 
than  is  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  heating 
in  the  house.  Before  it  is  put  up  finally  in 
the  house,  it  is  usual,  and  quite  proper  to  pass  it 
through  what  is  called  a '  Whipper,'  to  shake 
off  any  sand  or  broken  leaves,  or  any  other  ex- 
traneous matter  that  may  have  attached  itself 
to  the  cotton  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  gathei^ 
ing.  The  cotton  having  been  gathered,  dried 
upon  the  floors,  and  whipped,  is  ready  for  the 
next  operation,  or  ginning. 

"The  whipper,  which  is  a  very  necessary 
instrument  in  the  well-preparing  of  cotton,  is 
made  of  wood,  is  a  long  barrel  composed  of 
slats  or  reeds  (or  it  would  be  better  made  of 
wire)  6  or  8  feet  in  length,  and  2  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  one  end  closed  and  the  other  open, 
and  is  supported  at  the  two  ends  by  feet  of  dif* 
ferent  lengths,  so  that  the  barrel,  in  its  hori- 
zontal position,  declines  about  1  foot  at  the 
lower  end ;  a  hopper  containing  about  a  bushel 
rests  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  barrel,  at  the 
upper  enclosed  end  of  it    This  hopper  lets  the 
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cotton  that  is  to  be  cleaned  fall  into  the  barrel, 
through  which  runs  in  its  whole  length  a  shaft, 
which  is  tnmed  by  the  hand  by  a  crank  attach- 
ed to  the  shad  at  one  end.  This  shaft  is  inter- 
sected by  rods  which  reach  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  barrel.  The  cotton,  as  it  falls  from  the 
hopper,  is  whirled  round  by  these  rods  until  it 
escapes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel,  by 
which  time  any  sand  or  dirt,  or  leaves,  or  other 
matter  attached  to  the  cotton,  has  escaped 
through  the  spaces  intentionally  left  between 
the  slats  or  reeds,  which  constitute  the  external 
rim  of  this  barrel  or  whipper.  This  whipping 
was  formerly  performed  as  well  upon  the  cot- 
ton in  the  seed,  as  after  it  was  separated  from 
the  seed;  but  the  second  operation  of  the 
whipper  has  lately  been  discontinued  under  a 
belief  that  it  produced  a  stringy  appearance  in 
the  cotton  wool. 

"  The  whipping  of  cotton  at  its  first  gathering, 
and  while  attached  to  the  seed,  is  really  bene- 
ficial, and  should  never  be  omitted.  When 
these  operations  are  completed,  the  harvest 
may  be  considered  as  closed,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Cotton  for  market  really  begius. 
Many  machines  have  been  designed,  and  many 
forms  of  the  same  machine  adopted,  for  sepa- 
rating the  seed  from  the  sea  island  cotton,  but 
all  of  them  at  last  resolve  themselves  into  two 
wooden  rollers  turning  by  opposite  move- 
ments upon  each  other.  The  rollers  are  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  re- 
.  Tolve  from  100  times  to  500  times  in  a  minute. 
The  whole  resolving  itself  into  this  simple 
rule,  that  the  smaller  the  rollers,  and  the  slower 
they  revolve,  the  cleaner  will  be  the  cotton 
separated  from  the  seed,  because,  if  the  rollers 
are  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  above  all,  if  they 
revolve  with  a  high  velocity,  they  will  take  in 
soft  seeds,  small  seeds,  and  false  seeds,  or 
motes  as  they  are  called,  kM  in  crushing  them 
in  their  passage  through  the  rollers,  will  stain 
&nd  injure  the  cotton  in  its  appearance. 

**  Much  money  has  been  spent  fjpon  costly 
machines,  propelled  by  horses,  by  water,  or  by 
wind,  first  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  for  many 
years  in  Georgia,  and  Carolina,  but  at  last 
most  of  the  growers  of  sea  island  cotton  have 
returned  to  their  first  and  most  simple  machine, 
to  wit,  two  wooden  rollers,  kept  together  by  a 
wooden  frame  and  a  square  shaft,  upon  which 
is  fixed  a  wooden  or  iron  fly  wheel  from  2  to  3 
feet  in  dimeter.  The  iron  cranks  which  turn 
the  rollers  are  connected  by  strips  of  wood, 
with  a  treadle  worked  by  the  foot ;  this  treadle 
runs  under  the  machine,  and  is  connected  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  floor  of  the  house  by 
sockets,  within  which  it  revolves;  the  man 
stands,  therefore,  in  the  front  of  the  rollers, 
with  aboard  between  him  and  the  rollers, upon 
which  he  holds  a  laisge  handful  of  seed  of  cot- 
ton, which  he  presents  from  time  to  time  to  the 
rollers  that  are  kept  in  motion  by  the  pressure 
of  the  foot  upon  the  treadle ;  this  labour,  from 
habit,  becomes  easy,  as  the  feet  are  often 
changed  in  the  operation.  The  task  expected 
from  the  labourer  with  the  machine  (which 
costs,  when  new  and  complete,  10  American 
dollars)  is  from  25  to  30  pounds  per  day. 
Women,  from  their  careful  attention  in  keep- 
ing the  rollers,  while  they  revolve  upon  each 
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other,  well  supplied  with  seed  cotton,  were  un:- 
questionably  the  best  ginners,  as  they  are  call- 
ed from  the  term  gin,  applied  to  the  machine ; 
but  in  process  of  time  it  began  to  be  believed 
that  the  continued  motion  of  the  feet  produced 
a  relaxed  system  in  women,  which  was  likely 
to  lead  in  the  end  to  abortion  or  miscarriage : 
men  have,  consequently,  been  substituted  for 
this  work,  one  which  being  within  doors,  and 
exercising  both  hands  and  feet  without  very 
much  labour,  is  preferred  by  them  to  any  other 
in  the  winter.  What  is  a  little  surprising,  this 
simple  machine,  the  foot  gin,  which  we  re- 
ceived from  the  West  Indies,  is  mentioned,  iff 
mistake  not,  in  the  remains  of  *NearchusV 
voyage  down  the  Indus  in  Alexander's  expe* 
diiion,  as  gleaned  and  translated  by  Dr.  Vin* 
cent  or  Major  Rennell,  in  his  map  of  Hindostan, 
as  there  employed  for  separating  the  seed  from 
the  wool,  which  the  Greeks,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  growing  upon  trees  and  shrubs.  Ck)uld 
Asia  Minor,  could  Greece  and  Egypt  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  cotton  plant  up  to  that 
time  t  The  inquiry  is  a  little  curious,  nor  is  it 
unintercisting,  but  can  better  far  be  made  by 
one  who  lives  surrounded  by  much  of  the 
wreck  of  past  knowledge,  by  many  of  the  me- 
morials of  past  time,  than  by  him  who  is  living 
in  solitude,  under  the  shadow  of  his  oaks,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Altamaha.  To  prepare  the 
cotton  for  this  ginning,  or  separation  from  the 
seed,  when  taken  from  the  house  where  it  was 
put  from  the  field,  it  is  carefully  looked  over 
and  separated,  or  sorted,  as  it  is  called,  the 
yellow  cotton,  the  motes,  any  hard  cotten,  that 
may  have  passed  through  the  whipper,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  white ;  this  is  a  work  of  care 
and  attention,  and  the  future  appearance  of  the 
cotton  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  done.  Women  are  employed 
in  this  operation,  seated  upon  benches  with 
tables  before  them ;  the  seed  cotton  is  spread 
in  small  parcels,  taken  out  of  one  basket,  ex- 
amined and  turned  over  to  another,  into  which 
the  person  puts  the  entire  of  her  day's  labour. 
The  quantity  required  to  be  thus  examined  and 
cleaned  in  the  day  by  each  one  is  from  60  to 
100  pounds,  according  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  cotton  by  the  grower;  after  this  sort- 
ing it  is  exposed  lightly  and  shortly  to  the  sun, 
that  it  may  take  off  any  dampness  the  cotton 
may  have  acquired  in  the  house;  it  is  then 
passed  from  this  drying  immediately  to  the 
gin,  or  machine  that  separates  the  seed  from 
the  wool ;  after  going  through  the  gin,  and  be- 
ing separated  from  the  seed,  it  is  again  turned 
over  to  the  women,  who  are  generally  in  a 
large  room,  well  lighted  with  glass  windows. 
They  sit  with  small  tables  before  them,  made 
either  with  open  slats,  reeds,  or  wire,  when  any 
crushed  seeds,  and  cotton  burnt  or  blackened 
by  the  former  machine,  or  motes  that  have 
escaped  the  former  searches,  are  removed; 
and  to  have  this  work  well  done,  30  pounds  is 
all  that  is  required  per  day  from  each  woman. 
After  this  third  operation  it  is  considered  ready 
to  be  bagged  for  market 

'*The  bags  in  which  sea  island  cotton  isi 
shipped  are  almost  exclusively  Scotch,  are 
made  of  hemp,  42  inches  wide  in  the  web,  and 
should  weigh  1^  pounds  to  the  yard;  these 
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bags  each  reqaifed  from  H  to  4}  yards,  and 
then  are  made  to  receive  300  pounds  of  cotton. 
Two  men  are  generally  employed  at  a  time  in 
packing,  and  usnally  pack  two  bags  in  a  day, 
in  the  manner  following.  The  room  into 
which  the  cotton  has  finally  passed,  after  being 
prepared  for  the  bag,  is  reserved  expressly  for 
that  purpose,  and  is  kept  as  clean  in  floor  and 
walls  as  possible ;  adjoining  to  it  is  a  small 
apartment  under  the  same  cover,  with  a  round 
hole  made  in  the  floor  just  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  bag  when  full  of  cotton ;  the  open  end 
of  the  empty  bag  is  strongly  sewed  with  twine, 
round  a  strong  hoop,  which,  extending  beyond 
the  hole,  suspends  the  bag  vertically  from  it ; 
one  of  the  men  then  gets  into  the  bag,  and  with 
a  heavy  wooden  or  iron  pestle  he  presses  the 
cotton  gradually  with  his  feet,  and  finally  beats 
it  down  with  the  pestle  until  the  requisite 
quantity  is  pressed  down  into  the  bag.  The 
bags  were  formerly  made  wet  before  they  began 
to  fill  them,  under  the  belief  that  it  kept  the 
cotton  down  in  the  bag,  when  pressed  there, 
better  than  when  dry,  but  this  is  an  idle  and 
often  an  injurious  practice,  and  should  be  al- 
ways avoided.  We  will  now  look  back  and 
collect  the  quantities  of  labour  that  is  or  should 
be  applied  to  every  bale  of  300  pounds  of  sea, 
island  cotton  in  preparing  it  for  market.  It  re- 
quires 1000  pounds  of  ^eed  cotton  to  produce 
300  pounds  of  clean  whito  cotton  wool;  15 
persons  will  be  required  to  sort  and  prepare 
this  1000  pounds  for  the  gin  or  machine ;  taking 
all  weather  26  pounds  is  the  mean  quantity 
received  from  each  gin  per  day;  this  gives  12 
days'  labour  to  each  bag  for  ginning,  and  10 
women  mote  these  300  pounds  of  cotton  in  the 
day,  making  for  sorting  15,  for  ginning  12,  for 
moting  10,  for  packmg  1,  in  all  38.  But  be- 
sides these  38  that  must  be  good  and  steady 
persons,  there  are  usually  two  inferior  persons, 
young  or  old,  to  place  the  cotton  which  is  about 
to  be  ginned  upon  the  drying  floor,  or  to  re- 
move and  pass  it  about  in  any  change  of  wea- 
ther, thus  requiring  to  every  bag  of  sea  island 
cotton  well  put  up  the  labour  of  40  persons  1 
day.  The  bag  costs  for  bagging,  for  twine, 
and  trouble  in  making,  not  less  than  $1  25  of 
American  money;  this,  with  75  cents  for 
freight,  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  value  of 
cotton,  as  there  is  never  any  return  made  for 
the  bag  by  the  purchaser. 

**  The  quantity  of  sea  island  cotton  has  not 
materially  increased  within  these  last  10  years, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  it  will  increase.  The  par- 
ticular soils  and  climate  that  have  heretofore 
produced  it,  and  to  which  it  probably  owes  its 
quality,  are  confined  to  the  limits  first  stated, 
that  is,  from  Georgetown,  in  South  CaroliIM^  to 
8t  Mary's,  in  Georgia.  By  looking  at  a  map 
of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
long  string  of  islands  that  bound  our  southern 
shore,  and  separate  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
the  continent,  end  at  these  points ;  but  what  is 
more,  the  tides  that  probably  assisted  to  cast  up 
these  islands,  have  changed  their  climate. 
The  tides  along  the  shores  of  North  Carolina 
-and  Virginia,  are  much  less  than  in  Georgia, 
and  they  rise  still  less  in  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  bounds  the  new  acquired 
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provinces  of  the  American  Union  to  the 
southwest. 

**  Whether  it  is  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
sea  island  cotton  has  afibrded  fewer  induce- 
ments than  other  subjects  of  cultivation,  certain 
it  is  that  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  it,  even 
within  these  limited  districts,  have  not  greatly 
increased,  and  it  is  the  successors  of  the  first 
cultivators  that  are  still  engaged  upon  this  ob- 
ject They  are  generally  an  educated  people, 
and  a  stationary  one,  less  anxious  after  change 
than  their  countrymen  are  supposed  to  be; 
and  although  severely  smitten  in  war  by  Eng- 
land, and,  in  peace,  by  the  National  Taril*, 
they  have  still  clung,  with  some  degree  of 
fondness,  to  the  places  whereat  they  were 
bom,  and  to  the  seas  in  which  they  were  bred. 

*<  Short  Staple  Cottaru-^The  short  staple  cot- 
tons, of  every  part  of  the  United  States,  are  de- 
rived from  the  first  and  second  varieties  of  cot- 
ton which  were  found  in  the  United  States,  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia,  at  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  war,  cultivated  in  small 
quantities  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  white 
population  of  the  country,  to  be  mixed,  in  their 
domestic  manufactories,  with  their  own  wool. 
The  cotton  for  this  purpose  was  separated  from 
the  seed  by  the  old  and  the  young  with  their  fin- 
gers, sitting  around  their  evening  fire,  and 
was  spun  by  the  hand  wheel,  to  serve  as  a 
warp,  to  be  filled  with  the  wool  of  their  own 
sheep. 

^  As  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  Southern 
States  was  called  to  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  Cotton,  by  a  few  persons  along  the  shores 
of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  the  cultivation  began 
to  be  extended  into  the  interior.  The  small 
quantity  of  cotton  that  had  been  grown  for  do- 
mestic uses,  was  exchanged  for  larger  quanti- 
ties, to  be  prepared  for  sale.  But  the  great 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  progress  to  ex- 
tension, was  to  find  out  any  instrument  by 
which  the  cotton  wool  could  be  separated  from 
the  seed. 

''By  this  time  various  machines  had  been 
introduced  for  ginning  the  sea  island  cotton, 
but  all  of  them  ended  at  last  in  two  rollers  re- 
volving upon  each  other,  either  longer  or 
shorter,  and  moving  with,  some  more,  some 
less,  velocity.  Those  rollers  were  but  badly 
adapted  to  the  hairy  cotton,  or  second  variety, 
which  soon  began  to  obtain  the  preference  in 
the  interior  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
over  the  first  or  smooth-leaved  variety,  and 
merited  to  obtain  that  preference,  as  giving 
when  separated  from  its  downy  seed,  a  finer 
and  stronger,  although  shorter  fibre,  and  as 
perfecting  its  fruit  sooner,  but  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  separate  with  the  rollers, 
because  the  down  or  fur  upon  the  seed  retained 
the  seed  hanging  upon  the  roller,  and  denied 
admission  to  the  rollers  of  the  fresh  cotton  in 
the  seed  that  was  offered.  Many  plans  were 
suggested,  many  substitutes  for  the  rollers  de- 
signed. AH  succeeded  in  part,  but  still  they 
went  on  slow.  Something  was  desired  to 
do  much  in  a  short  time ;  something  that  was 
strong  enough  to  travel  about  without  being 
broken  to  pieces,  and  light  enough  to  move 
with  its  moving  master.  At  last  such  a  thing 
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was  found  in  Miller  and  Whitney's  gin,  pro- 
bably not  the  best  machine  that  could  have 
been  desired,  but  so  operative  to  its  end,  so 
efficient  to  its  purpose,  that  it  took  possession 
of  the  whole  ground.  From  thence  forward  no 
other  machine  was  sought  for,  and  MilTer  and 
Whitney's  gin  is  employed  to  separate  the  cot- 
ton seed  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana,  save 
where  the  roller  gin  is  used,  and  its  use  is  now 
altogether  confined  to  the  sea  island  cotton, 
whose  superior  value  is  supposed  to  warrant 
the  great  increase  of  labour  necessary  in  that 
mode  of  ginning.  Miller  and  Whitney's  gin 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Whitney,  and  executed 
at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Miller,  16  miles  above 
Savannah,  about  the  year  1796,  and  it  seems 
to  be  derived  from  two  machines'  already  used 
upon  cotton,  a  kind  of  cylindrical  whipper,  and 
the  circular  cards,  before  that  time  introduced 
in  manufacturing  cotton,  a  wooden  shaft  or 
roller  enclosed  within  a  wooden  box.'  This 
roller  or  shaft  has  at  every  inch  of  its  length  a 
steel  blade  or  saw  about  a  foot  in  diameter ; 
above  these'  saws  is  a  box  containing  the  cot- 
ton in  the  seed.  The  box  has  the  bottom  of 
metal  slits,  through  which  the  saws  pass  about 
an  inch,  and  pulling  off  the  cotton,  but  some- 
times cutting  the  fibres  as  it  passes.  This  re- 
volving of  the  saws  carries  the  cotton  in  the 
box  gradually  round,  until  the  seeds  contained 
in  the  box  are  freed  of  the  wool  attached  to 
them,  when  it  is  emptied  of  the  seed  and  re- 
filled M'ith  fresh  cotton :  it  too  often  leaves 
some  of  the  fibre  behind  it,  which  diminishes 
the  quantity  as  well  as  injures  the  quality*,  so 
much  so  that  the  estimated  difference  of  the 
products  in  these  two  modes  of  ginning  arc, 
with  rollers,  300  pounds  to  the  1000,  and  250 
pounds  to  the  1000  with  Miller  and  Whitney's 
gin.  This  gin  having  at  last  given  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  mode  of  taking  the  wool  from 
the  hairy  American  cotton  (for  a  gin  that  cost 
10  pounds  sterling  will  clean  a  bale  a  day  with 
a  single  horse  acting  upon  the  gin,  with  a  band 
wheel  which  any  man  can  make  for  himself), 
the  cultivation  of  this  description  of  cotton 
diverged  in  all  directions  around  Georgia  as 
the  common  centre ;  it  went  north  into  the  two 
Carolinas;  it  went  west  into  the  hill  country 
of  all  the  Southern  States ;  it  was  found  capable 
of  adjusting  itself  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
interior  country,  which  the  Anguilla  cotton  had 
not  been  adapted  to ;  still  the  fibre  of  the  hairy 
or  short  staple  cotton  is  better  near  the  sea 
than  in  the  interior.  Above  all,  it  is  found  to 
be  most  productive  in  alluvial  soils  that  are  a 
little  touched  with  salt,  as  arc  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Louisiana,  where  the  rivers  rising  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  draw  some  of  their  wa- 
ters through  the  salt  and  arid  plains  which 
separate  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  from  the 
waters  of  Red  River,  where  these  two  varieties 
of  cotton,  and  a  cotton  that  is  possibly  a  hybrid 
between  them,  have  arrived  at  the  greatest  per- 
fection. It  was  there  that  soils  which  are 
deeply  tinged  with  red,  and  heavily  seasoned 
with  salt,  which  all  the  tributary  streams  of 
Red  River,  flowing  in  from  the  north,  bring 
with  them,  give  forth  the  most  abundant  crops 
of  the  best  quality  of  these  descriptions  of  cot- 
ton. Directing  myself  by  the  information 
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received  from  one  or  two  /t-iends  who  have 
property  there,  I  should  say,  with  reasonable 
diligence  and  attention  to  the  object,  1000 
pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  about  250  pounds  of 
cotton  wool  may  be  expected  to  the  English 
acre,  while  the  average  products  of  the  hill 
lands,  from  the  Mississippi  to  North  Carolina, 
should  not  be  taken  at  more  than  500  pounds 
of  seed  cotton,  or  half  the  quantity ;  nor  do  I 
believe  there  is  any  material  difference  upon* 
the  great  scale  of  products  through  this  wide 
extent  of  country,  judging  for  myself  from  per- 
sonal observation,  for  I  have  passed  through 
all  these  districts,  yet  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  the  newspapers  announcing  some 
new-discovered  land  of  promise  within  these 
wide  limits,  themselves  misled  by  some  single 
or  partial  result,  or  stimulated  on  by  land 
speculators,  a  curse  of  no  common  character 
to  a  new  country.  But  in  whatever  cause 
originating,  the  evil  is  the  same.  These  ru- 
mours fall  among  a  people  already  heated 
with  a  desire  of  change--a  people  quite  sensi- 
ble to  present  evils,  but  not  reflective  enough 
to  hold  in  remembrance  that  every  wave  of  the 
hand  without  necessity,  and  every  momentary 
evolvement  of  time  without  usefulness,  is  a 
waste  of  power  and  waste  of  time  irreclaim- 
able to  humanity.  The  system  of  agriculture 
through  all  those  districts  is  essentially  the 
same.  You  find  the  Virginian  upon  Red 
River ;  you  find  the  North  Carolina  man,  the 
South  Carolina  man,  and  the  man  from  Geor- 
gia, alongside  of  him ;  any  improvements,  any 
increased  quantity  of  product,  by  any  new 
course  of  cultivation,  spreads  like  the  fire  of 
the  American  prairie,  a  spark  has  carried  it, 
and  enkindled  it,  far  in  advance  of  the  mass 
of  flame  that  rolls  after  it  Any  substantial 
improvement,  therefore,  that  is  made  in  Vir- 
ginia or  Georgia,  from  this  extension  of  mind, 
from  this  intermingling  of  men,  is  as  likely  to 
be  reflected  back  upon  the  intermediate  coun- 
try from  Red  River  as  to  reach  it  from  its  first 
source.  The  system  of  cultivation  is,  there- 
fore, the  same ;  the  moment  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  spread  into  the  interior  country,  from 
the  shores  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro/ina,  the 
hand-hoe  was  exchanged  for  the  plough.  The 
latter  instrument  had  been  employed  at  all 
times  and  in  all  cultures  in  the  hill  country  of 
the  Southern  States ;  in  no  agricultural  coun<- 
try  were  oxen  or  horses  cheaper,  in  no  agri- 
cultural country  were  soils  freer  for  the 
ploughshare,  but  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  sea- 
coast,  because  the  land  is  so  little  above  the 
waters  that  ebb  and  flow,  that  many  drains,  ia- 
convenient  to  the  ploughman,  are  required  to 
carry  off  the  surface  waters.  The  trees,  too,  of 
necessity,  send  their  roots  along  the  surface, 
rather  than  vertically  in  quest  of  moisture,  and 
many  of  them,  like  the  live  oak,  are  scarcely 
destructible  by  time.  They,  too,  obstruct  his 
course ;  but,  above  all,  the  plant  under  culti- 
vation sends  its  roots  around  in  quest  rather 
of  nourishment  than  down  in  quest  of  moisture, 
and  must  not  be  too  readily  dealt  with.  These 
various  causes  have,  finally,  after  long  expe- 
rience, fixed  the  hoe  husbandry  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  and  carried  the  plough  husbandry  into 
the  hills.    The  short  staple  cotton  is,  therefore! 
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as  exclusively  cultivated  by  the  plough,  as  the 
sea  island  cotton  is  exclusively  cultivated  by 
the  hoe.  The  manner  of  treating  the  plant  is 
really  the  same;  the  hoe  dressing  the  land 
more  neatly  and  garden-like,  the  plough  break- 
ing up  the  land  more  radically,  and  extending 
far  more  widely  its  operation  for  the  quantity 
of  force  employed.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  while  4  English  acres  is  the  quan- 
tity cultivated  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia 
and  Carolina  with  the  hand-hoe,  8  acres  is 
about  the  quantity  cultivated  of  short  staple 
cotton,  in  the  interior,  with  the  plough.  It  is 
the  ridge  husbandry  in  both  instances  that  is 
now  pursued ;  more  neatly  executed,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  hoe,  and  more  roughly  by 
the  plough  in  the  second,  but  still  the  same. 
The  month  of  April  is  the  best  time  of  plant- 
ing either  variety.  The  distance  between  the 
ridges  is  most  generally  6  feet,  the  plants  left 
in  the  drills  varying  from  6  to  24  inches,  de- 
pendent, as  before  stated,  upon  the  expected 
growth  of  the  plants.  Two  other  circum- 
stances contributed  to  aid  the  cultivation  of 
short  staple,  extrinsic  of  soil  or  real  products. 
The  winds  of  autumn  are  far  more  violent 
upon  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
than  in  the  interior  country,  and  the  capsules 
that  contain  the  sea  island  cotton  expand  more 
than  those  that  contain  the  short  staple,  so  that 
the  first  has  to  be  gathered  much  more  fre- 
quently from  the  fields  than  the  last,  or  it  falls 
to  the  ground  and  is  lost  The  consequence 
is,  the  general  gathering  to  the  labourer  per 
day  is  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  short 
staple  than  of  sea  island,  for  it  is  allowed  to 
hang  upon  the  plants  until  they  are  white  with 
the  open  cotton,  so  that  there  is  only  2,  and 
at  best  3,  gatherings  of  the  one,  to  10  or  12 
scanty  gleanings  of  the  other.  This  one  cir- 
cumstance, more  than  any  other,  gives  to  the 
grower  of  short  staple  cotton  the  power  of 
something  more  than  duplicating  the  quantity 
of  cotton  wool  produced  by  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  expended. 

"Cottons  of  various  kinds  grow  well,  and 
perfect  their  fruit,  from  the  southern  borders 
of  Virginia  to  the  southwestern  streams  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  space  of  1200  miles,  and  from 
the  sea  for  200  miles  into  the  interior;  through 
this  wide  space  of  country,  in  every  soil, 
whether  of  clay,  or  loam,  or  even  sand,  the  cot- 
ton plant  will  grow,  and  produce  its  seed  and 
wool,  its  accompaniment,  provided  the  waters 
are  kept  well  drained  from  the  surface  of  the 
land.  The  quantity  of  products  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  soils,  whatever  they  may  be, 
containing  these  Ingredients,  which  constitute 
fertility  in  all  countries,  which  neither  experi- 
ment or  the  philosophy  of  chemistry  has  yet 
been  able  fully  to  discover  or  define.  The 
mean  quantity  given  of  100  pounds  of  sea 
island  cotton  wool  to  the  English  acre,  and  of 
125  pounds  of  short  staple  cotton  to  the  same 
quantity  of  land,  we  believe  not  materially 
wrong,  but  the  quantity  of  labour  to  bring  forth 
these  results  are  very  different.  The  sea  island 
cotton  is  cultivated  neatly  by  the  hoe,  the  short 
staple  more  roughly  by  the  plough ;  still  it  is, 
or  should  be,  the  ridge  husbandry  in  both  in- 
stances.   The  plants  are  left  to  stand  in  drills 


upon  the  ridge,  at  distances  from  each  other, 
graduated  as  before  stated,  to  the  expected 
growth  of  the  plants  from  6  inches  to  2  feet 
from  each  other,  and  bearing,  without  injury, 
to  stand  much  nearer  than  at  first  sight  may 
be  imagined,  for  the  cotton  plant  does  not  oc- 
cupy much  space  with  its  roots,  sending  them 
down  into  the  ground,  and  not  over  the  surface, 
like  white  or  grain  crops,  and  drawing  like  all 
large-leaved  green  crops,  much  of  its  nourish* 
ment  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
hauster of  soil,  shading  and  protecting  it  from 
the  sun,  and  soon,  by  its  decay  or  by  its  com- 
bustion, returning  almost  as  much  as  it  has 
taken  away ;  but  from  the  density  of  its  shade, 
and  the  size  and  swell  of  its  roots,  it  soon 
makes  the  soil  too  loose  to  sustain  the  plant, 
and  the  continued  culture  of  the  same  soil, 
brings  on  a  disease  in  the  .plant  greatly  resem- 
bling the  blight  in  wheat,  and  leaving  a  pro- 
pensity in  the  seeds  of  cotton  to  extend  the 
evil,  like  the  propensity  in  blighted  wheat  to 
extend  and  multiply ;  nor  have  I  ever  doubted 
that  in  both  instances  the  evil  had  originated 
in  insect  depredations,  for  although  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  discovered  a  fungous  attaching  itself  to 
blighted  wheat,  I  still  believe  that  the  micro- 
scope discovered  in  that  minute  parasitic 
plant  the  eflTects  of  injury  previously  received 
from  something  that  lived  and  moved  and  had 
animal  being.  Fire,  therefore,  I  have  always 
believed,  and  have  always  acted  upon  that  be- 
lief, is  the  best  security  against  this  increasing 
and  extending  evil;  all  the  weeds  and  grass 
that  are  on  the  land  should  be  burnt  upon  the 
surface  of  the  land,  leaving  no  vegetable  mat- 
ter to  conceal  and  protect  the  germ,  and  by 
fermentation  to  give  heat  and  life  to  it;  it  is 
the  neglect  of  this  course  which  I  think  has 
been  the  cause  that  this  evil,  under  various 
names,  rot,  and  rust,  and  blight,  has  spread  so 
widely  as  it  has  done  within  a  few  years. 

"There  is  no  plant  that  requires  the  inter- 
changeable husbandry  more  than  the  cotton 
plant,  and  there  is  no  country  where  that  hus- 
bandry is  more  essential  than  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  cotton  requires  continued  clean- 
ing during  the  droughts  of  spring  and  the 
heats  of  midsummer;  these  cleanings,  together 
with  the  shade  and  rapid  growth  of  the  plant, 
break  up  the  soil,  and  leave  it  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  first  violent  autumnal  rains.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  give  to  the  fields  of  cotton  in- 
termediate crops  of  grain ;  as  good  a  series  as 
can  well  be  adopted  is  cotton,  rye,  and  wheat 
(where  the  soil  is  fit  for  it),  pasture,  and  again 
cotton.  A  more  extended  rotation  might  be 
adopted,  but  as  all  root  crops  should  be  avoid- 
ed in  series  with  cotton,  this  simple  tri-annual 
course,  with  manure  applied  during  the  grain 
year,  to  as  great  extent  as  may  be  convenient, 
will  keep  the  field  without  material  decay. 
When  cotton  was  first  introduced,  the  growers 
were  misled  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  change, 
by  observing  that  the  cotton  plant,  upon  new 
lands,  grew  large,  and  gave  little  fruit,  and 
that  it  improved  for  the  second  and  third  year 
in  productiveness,  they  unfortunately  pushed 
the  culture  too  far,  until  possibly  to  this  cause 
many  of  the  diseases  that  have  afflicted  it  in 
its  growth  may  be  attributed. 
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"  Tn  a  preceding  part  of  this  article,  the  pro- 
bable mean  results  for  these  last  15  years,  in 
growing  sea  island  cotton,  has  been  taken  at 
^90,  or  about  20L  sterling  to  the  labourer; 
and  taking,  as  we  have  already  done  in  this 
letter,  the  mediam  crop  of  short  staple  at  125 
pounds  to  the  English  acre,  and  8  acres  of  this 
cotton,  as  cultivated  by  the  plough,  it  will  give 
1000  pounds  of  short  staple  cotton  wool  to  each 
labourer  employed  upon  it,  which  for  the  last 
7  years  may  have  given  to  the  grower  a  mean 
return  of  10  cents  to  the  pound,  or  100  dollars 
for  the  year's  work.  There  are  exceptions, 
unquestionably,  to  these  estimates ;  a  few  men 
have  received  much  higher  prices  for  their  sea 
island  cotton,  and  a  few  men  have  raised  much 
larger  quantities  of  both  descriptions  of  cotton 
to  the  acre  than  are  given,  but  exceptions  can 
never  serve  as  a  guide,  in  conclusions,  as  to 
either  the  wealth  or  productiveness  of  a  whole 
country." 

Mr.  Groom,  of  Middle  Florida,  thinks  Mr. 
Spaulding  has  made  the  limits  within  which 
tlie  sea  island  cotton  may  be  cultivated  too 
Barrow.  He  states  (hat  *'  it  has  been  raised  in 
Middle  Florida  since  its  first  settlement  about 
the  year  1822 ;  and  the  crops  made  here  have 
been  annually  sold  in  the  Charleston  market, 
at  prices  a  little  exceeding,  generally,  those  of 
the  *  Mains  and  Santees,*  though  not  quite 
equalling  good  *  sea  islands.*  Moreover,  it  is 
produced  from  the  coast  to  the  distance  of  30 
miles  inland,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
denied  that  the  presence  of  cm  air  is  beneficial 
to  this  cj-op.  If  I  have  not  been  misinformed, 
this  cotton  is  also  produced  by  the  planters  on 
the  8l  John's,  in  East  Florida,  and  was  for- 
merly produced  in  the  Bahamas,  until  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillar  compelled  its  aban- 
donment I  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Mr.  Spaulding  is  correct  in  the  opinion  that 
this  cotton  becomes  less  fine  when  carried 
Mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's.  It  is  probably  a  native 
of  a  tropical  climate,  and,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bably would  not  be  less  fine  when  produced  in 
the  \Vest  Indies.  I  have  heard  that  some  of 
this  cotton  produced  at  Cape  Sable  has  com- 
manded 50  cents  per  pound  in  the  Charleston 
market,  without  unusual  care  in  its  growth 
and  preparation. 

*"  In  limiting  the  range  of  the  short  staple  cot- 
tons to  200  miles  of  the  sea-coasi,  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding  appears  to  have  overlooked  North  Ala- 
bama and  West  Tennessee.  In  receding  from 
the  sea-coast,  however,  two  causes  are  con- 
stantly operating  against  the  growth  of  cotton  ; 
a  higher  latitude  and  a  greater  elevation,  both 
tending  to  produce  a  colder  climate.  To  these 
causes  may  probably  be  added  a  third,  the  loss 
of  sea  air.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  cot- 
ton planter,  therefore,  should  prefer  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea^coast." 

To  Mr.  8paulding*s  highly  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  cotton  culture  we  shall  add  some 
further  details  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
The  quantity  of  seed  sown  is  usually  from 
1  to  2  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  scattered  in 
the  rows  drawn  upon  the  cotton  beds,  and 
very  lightly  covered.  It  sprouts  and  comes 
up  in  a  very  few  days.  If  injured  from  too 
early  planting,  it  seldom  recovers  from  the 
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effects,  and  matures  late.  When  worms  or  lice 
attack  the  young  plants,  it  is  advisable  to  stop 
thinning  the  plants,  and  replant  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  crop  is  a  precarious  one.  In 
favourable  seasons  more  cotton  is  sometimes 
raised  than  can  be  picked,  whilst  in  others 
there  is  such  a  falling  ofif  in  the  product  as  to 
leave  manv  hands  unemployed,  or  but  par- 
tially so.  Much  wet  weather  occurring  in  the 
spring  may  lead  to  serious  injury  of  the  young 
plants,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  season  the 
same  kind  of  weather  may  cause  the  bowls  to 
shed  or  fall  off  too  soon,  and  thus  spoil  the 
cotton.  The  kind  called  Petit-Gulf,  now  so 
highly  prized  by  planters  in  Mississippi  and 
some  other  states,  is  not  only  of  finer  quality, 
but  more  productive  and  easily  gathered,  a 
hand  picking  20  lbs.  per  day  more  than  of  the 
ordinary  upland  kind.  But  it  sheds  its  bowls 
much  sooner,  and  does  not  admit  of  picking 
more  than  half  the  usual  time  of  the  common 
green  seed  species,  which  last  is  oflen  gathered 
during  4  months  of  the  year.  Hence  the  plant- 
ers in  some  places  put  in  only  a  part  of  the  crop 
of  Petit-Gulf,  reserving  another  portion  of  the 
common  kind  for  later  gathering. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  is  usually 
regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  capa- 
city for  producing  vigorous  plants.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  a  good  rule  to  place  the 
rows  on  land  capable  of  producing  from  10  to 
15.  bushels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre,  about  4  feet 
apart;  from  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  5  feet; 
from 30  to  50  bushels,  6  feet;  50  to  70  bushels, 
7  and  8  feet.  It  is  important  to  be  in  readiness 
to  plant  as  quickly  as  possible  after  frosts  have 
ceased,  one  week  in  the  first  part  of  the  season 
being  considered  worth  a  fortnight  in  the  latter 
part.  As  soon  as  the  fourth  leaf  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, the  thinning  by  hand  commences, 
when  the  plants,  if  to  be  cultivated  in  drills, 
are  allowed  to  stand  two  and  two,  from  9  inches 
apart  in  light  land,  to  2}  and  even  3  feet  where 
the  ground  is  strong.  When  the  earth  is  dry, 
it  may  be  ploughed,  and  the  dirt  drawn  up  to 
the  cotton  so  as  to  cover  and  smother  the 
young  grass.  When  wet,  the  grass  and  earth 
are  drawn  away  from  the  cotton  very  gently, 
after  which  the  ground  is  ploughed  and  drawn 
up  again  as  soon  as  sufiicienily  dry  to  permit. 
This  plan  of  ploughing  and  hoeing  is  followed 
up  until  the  cotton  becomes  so  large  as  to  be 
injured  by  the  passage  of  the  plough,  aOer 
which  the  earth  is  chopped  over  with  the  hoe 
until  the  crop  is  made,  of  which  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  by  its  beginning  to  open  freely 
at  the  bottom.  Ten  hands  are  considered 
enough  to  cultivate  100  acres  of  cotton  with 
ease ;  but  if  a  good  crop,  it  would  require  at 
least  20  hands  to  pick  it  out. 

The  advantages  derived  from  substituting 
the  plough  to  the  hoe,  so  generally  used  in  the 
low  lands  of  the  old  cotton  states,  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  following  communication  from 
a  Georgia  planter  to  the  editor  of  the  Farmer's 
Register^  We  shall  only  give  extracts  from  the 
article,  which  may  be  found  in  the  6ih  vol.  p. 
269. 

"An  emigrant  from  your  own  state,  and  the 
vicinity  of  your  city,  formerly  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  the  long-staple  cotton  on  the  main 
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lands,  conversant  with  the  modes  of  culture 
prevalent  there,  and  now  engaged  in  growing 
the  short  cotton  upon  the  plans  adopted  through- 
out the  whole  western  country,  my  experience 
has  enabled  me  to  detect  some  of  the  errors 
formerly  practised  by  myself,  and  my  neigh- 
bours in  Carolina.  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  subject  by  the  perusal  of  an  arti- 
cle in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  signed  'An 
Observer,'  giving  an  account  of  the  crop  of  B. 
Frost,  Esq.,  in  St,  Andrew's  parish.  Mr.  Frost, 
it  appears,  planted,  according  to  the  low-coun- 
try system,  four  acres  of  cotton  to  the  hand, 
and  each  hand  made  4,000  pounds  seed  cotton. 
This  the  writer  considers  an  extraordinary 
production — and,  for  that  region  of  country,  so 
it  is.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  it  will  not 
soon  be  equalled  by  Mr.  Frost,  or  any  of  his 
neighbours.  With  hands  till  lately  accustomed 
to  the  same  manner  of  working,  I  planted  last 
year  10  acres  of  cotton  and  10  of  corn  to  the 
hand.  I  never  had  a  cleaner  crop,  and  though 
the  season  was  excessively  wet,  my  negroes 
never  performed  their  tasks  with  greater  ease. 
The  cotton  crop,  seriously  injured  by  the  worm, 
yielded  800  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  8,000  lbs.  to 
the  hand.  Mr.  Frost's  land  exceeded  mine  in 
productiveness,  yet  my  crop  doubled  his.  His 
is  considered  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  held 
up  as  an  argument  against  emigration — mine 
was  an  ordinary  crop,  nearly  doubled  by  many 
of  my  neighbours.  But  the  question  to  be 
solred  is,  how  is  the  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  ? 

"  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  west  is  better  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  cotton,— that  here  a  plant  of  the 
same  size,  and  on  a  soil  of  equal  strength,  will 
send  forth  and  retain  a  greater  number  of  pods, 
than  upon  the  sea-board.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  grass  will  grow  as  rapidly  and  as  plen- 
tifully in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other.  The 
difference  in  the  soil  and  climate  has  not,  how- 
ever, as  much  influence  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined by  residents  on  the  sea-board.  Would 
they  adopt  the  same  management,  pursue  the 
same  modes  of  culture,  which,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, they  unquestionably  can,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  though  they  could  not  obtain  the 
success  of  the  western  planter,  yet  they  would 
make  some  approximation  toward  it." 

With  regard  to  the  management  by  which 
so  large  a  product  was  obtained,  the  judicious 
use  of  the  plough  was  considered  as  the  chief 
agent.  By  it  the  beds  were  prepared  for  plants 
ing,  the  trenches  or  drills  made,  and  the  seed 
covered.  By  it  the  most  part  of  the  grass  was 
destroyed,  and  the  plant  furnished  with  the 
earth  requisite  for  its  support  and  sustenance. 
By  it  the  use  of  the  hoe  was  in  a  great  measure 
superseded.  "  It  may,"  says  the  writer,  •*  inte- 
rest some  of  your  readers  who  groan  under 
the  pressure  of  their  crops  of  8  acres  of  com 
and  cotton  to  the  hand,  and  whose  fears  are 
alarmed  lest  the  grass  should  overrun  them, 
to  learn  how,  by  the  use  of  the  plough,  20 
acres  to  the  hand  can  be  planted,  and  the 
same  crop  secured.  I  will,  therefore,  give 
you  in  detail  the  arrangement  of  the  crop 
on  our  plantation  last  year.  There  were,  be- 
sides the  regular  crop,  75  acres  of  oats,  pota- 


toes, and  slips,  enough  for  the  use  of  the  plantfl- 
tion,  and  about  15  acres  of  wheat.  The  planta- 
tion worked  80  hands — 15  at  the  plough,  the 
rest  with  the  hoe.  In  March,  800  acres  were 
planted  with  com,  on  land  previously  well 
ploughed  and  checked.  In  the  first  week  of 
April,  800  acres  of  cotton  were  planted.  The 
land  was  prepared  by  throwing  together  with 
a  turning-plough,  in  the  alleys  of  old  cotton- 
fields,  four  furrows.  Thus  bedded,  the  drills 
were  opened  with  a  small  scutter,  or  bull- 
tongue  plough,  in  which  the  seed  was  sown ; 
they  were  covered  by  a  board  fastened  on  the 
plough-stock,  in  the  place  of  th^  mould.  The 
drilling,  planting,  and  covering  occupied  four 
days  and  a  half.  There  was  an  excellent  stand, 
and  no  replanting  necessary.  The  ploughs  and 
hoes  then  went  into  the  corn-field.  These  were 
well  ploughed  and  hoed  by  the  time  the  cotton 
was  out  of  the  ground  and  required  work.  The 
cotton  was  four  times  ploughed,  and  as  often 
hoed,  and  when  laid  by  in  July,  a  hat  would 
have  held  all  the  grass  that  could  have  been 
found.  The  corn  was  twice  more  ploughed, 
and  onee  hoed.  The  grass  was  constantly  kept 
down  by  the  ploughs.  The  daily  task  of  a  hoer 
was  100  rows  of  cotton  100  yards  long.  The 
first  and  second  hoeings,  when  the  cotton  had 
to  be  chopped  out  an^  reduced  to  a  stand, 
proved  good,  though  not  severe  tasks ;  the  other 
hoeings  were  light,  and  the  workers  were  often 
out  of  the  field  by  13  o'clock.  The  crop  was 
well  worked,  and  with  ease,  by  low-country 
hands,  who  would  think  it  the  worst  calamity 
that  could  befall  them  to  be  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  of  their  nativity.  The  mules 
and  horses  were  in  as  good,  if  not  better,  con- 
ditioii  than  when  the  ploughing  commenced." 

Picking, — ^Thc  bowls  of  cotton  mature  and 
open  about  the  last  of  August  and  beginning 
of  September,  when  the  picking  commences. 
This  is  performed  by  hands,  male  and  female, 
who  are  provided  with  osnaburg  bags  hung 
over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  into  which  the 
cotton  is  placed  as  fast  as  picked.  These,  when 
filled,  are  emptied  into  large  osnaburg  sheets, 
placed  in  convenient  spots.  These  sheets  are 
carried  home  in  the  afternoon.  ITie  pickers 
are  cautioned  to  guard  as  much  as  possible 
against  a  small  leaf,  which,  when  dry,  often 
intermixes  with  the  cotton,  and  never  can  be 
got  rid  of,  thus  injuring  the  sale.  The  general 
average  in  what  is  called  a  good  opening  is 
from  45  to  50  lbs.  per  day  to  each  hand.  The 
freshly  picked  cotton  is  first  dried  upon  scaf- 
folds made  about  4  feet  wide,  so  as  to  admit 
of  reaching  far  enough  to  turn  it  over  with 
ease  whilst  drying.  A  cotton-house  is  at  hand 
to  receive  the  cotton  in  case  of  rain.  After 
being  perfectly  dried,  the  short-staple  or  upland 
cotton  is  ginned  and  prepared  for  market 

There  are  several  kinds  of  gins  used  for 
cleaning  the  cotton  of  its  abundant  seeds,  such 
as  the  Barrel  gin,  EvesU  gin,  and  Whitney's  gin. 
The  last  is  that  depended  upon  for  ginning  the 
green  seed,  upland,  or  short-staple  cotton ;  the 
long-staple  or  sea  island  has  still  to  be  pre- 
pared for  market  by  hand,  involving  tedious 
and  expensive  operations.  WhitneyU  $aw  gin, 
for  separatign  the  seed  from  upland  or  short- 
staple  cotton,  is  a  mill  worked  by  oxen  or 
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.vater.  "The  teeih  in  the  circular  iron  plates 
serrated,  about  three-fourth^  of  an  inch  apart, 
fixed  to  a  cylinder,  draw  the  cotton  wool  from 
the  seeds,  through  the  openings  of  iron  straps, 
out  of  the  bin  and  hopper  in  which  the  cotton 
is  placed.  These  openings  are  too  narrow  to 
suffer  the  seed  to  pass.  The  cotton  is  brushed 
off  ihe  saws  by  counter-moving  brushes  on  an- 
other cylinder.  By  an  ox  gin,  6  to  900  lbs.  are 
cleansed  in  a  day.  Afler  ginning,  the  cotton 
is  picked  of  all  remaining  broken  seeds  and 
trash,  and  packed  in  bags  of  250  to  300  lbs.** 

Varieties  of  Cot/on^-^Besides  the  Mexican  and 
Petit-Gulf,  some  other  kinds  have  recently  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  in  ihe  United  States.  One 
is  called  by  some  the  twin,  by  others  the  Ald- 
ridge  cotton,  the  first  name  being  derived  from 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  branches 
shoot  out  from  the  stalk,  the  second  from  its 
supposed  first  introducer.  There  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  this  cotton.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are,  1st,  its  being 
better  able  to  stand  the  effects  of  drought ;  2d, 
not  casting  the  squares  however  severe  this 
may  be;  3d,  admitting  of  very  close  planting 
in  consequence  of  the  great  shortness  of  its 
branches ;  4th,  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness superior  to  what  is  observed  in 
common  kinds.  The  advantages  of  maturing 
.  early,  and  thus  allowing  a  longer  time  for  pick- 
ing, is,  as  before  observed,  a  great  desideratum 
to  the  planter.  The  superior  merits  of  this 
new  variety  of  cotton  caused  great  competition 
for  its  seed,  which  at  one  time  sold  for  $5  per 
quart,  and  even  50  cents  the  single  seed. 

A  communication  in  the  7th  volume  of  the 
Farmer'g  Register  (p.  252),  makes  the  following 
statement  in  relation  to  this  variety,  which, 
from  a  resemblance  in  its  stalk  to  a  member 
of  the  Hibiscus  family,  has  been  called  Okra 
cotton. 

^  A  Mr.  Terry,  of  Autauga  county,  Alabama, 
some  years  ago  bought  some  Petit-Gulf  seed. 
A  single  stalk  was  observed  in  a  field  without 
limbs,  and  having  great  numbers  of  bolls  ad- 
hering immediately  to  the  stalk,  or  in  clusters 
on  very  short  limbs.  The  cotton  had  all  been 
picked  out  except  a  single  lock  with  nine  seeds. 
From  these  seeds  this  variety  has  been  propa- 
gated. The  seed  sold,  in  1S37,  at  60  cents  a 
piece.  Last  fall  I  bought  at  $160  a  bushel. 
The  cotton  examined  by  me  exhibited  a  dis- 
tinct variety.  It  had  rarely  any  limbs  longer 
than  one  joint,  sometimes  two;  the  bolls  were 
two,  three,  and  as  much  as  seven  in  a  cluster. 
I  had  one  limb  about  4  inches  long,  with  7 
good  bolls  opened  on  it.  The  stems  of  all  of  the 
bolls  shooting  from  one  place,  at  the  top  of  the 
short  limb.  The  cotton  was  exceedingly  fine, 
being,  I  think,  2  to  4  cents  a  ppund  better ;  be- 
ing in  colour  and  staple  the  finest  and  softest 
short-staple  I  have  ever  seen.  It  opens  earlier. 
The  field  I  examined  was  planted  the  20ih 
April.  A  very  intelligent  gentleman,  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  told  me  he  planted  similar 
land  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  that  the  new  cotton 
was  open  two  weeks  earlier  than  his.  It  grows 
in  good  land  quite  tall,  say  6  or  8  feet;  and  in 
this,  I  fear,  will  be  the  greatest  objection  to  it, 
as  it  may  fall  when  heavily  fruited  towards  the 
top ;  but  perhaps  this  may  be  avoided  by  top- 
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ping.  Its  advantage  to  an  Alabama  planter, 
if  it  succeeds  in  rich  prairie  lands,  will  be  its 
early  opening,  by  which  the  worm  will  be 
avoided,  a  terrible  enemy,  which  has  eaten 
up  full  one-third  of  my  crops  for  five  years. 
The  appearance  of  the  stalk  is  more  like 
okra  than  any  other— the  leaf  being  a  cotton 
leaf.** 

Another  writer  in  the  same  periodical, 
speaking  of  the  two  new  kinds  of  cotton,  says, 
"There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  twin. or 
okra  cotton.  The  one  called  okra  was  disco- 
vered in  Alabama,  in  first  year's  Petit-Gulf 
seed.  It  grows  up  generally  in  one  tall  stalk, 
sometimes  as  high  as  8  or  9  feet,  with  very 
short  limbs,  which  are  seldom  more  than  6  or 
8  inches  long,  and  having  its  bolls  in  clusters 
of  2  to  7  or  more.  I  have  seen  10  blossoms  or 
forms  in  one  bunch.  Sometimes  1,  2,  or  3 
long  limbs  put  out  near  the  ground,  turn  up- 
wards, and  grow  parallel  to  the  main  stem, 
beanng  fruit  as  it  does." 

"The  other  new  variety  of  cotton  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  Chester  District 
It  is  now  somewhat  like  the  Alabama  okra. 
without  being  the  same.  It  is  about  a  half- 
way plant  between  the  okra  and  Petit-Gulfl  I 
have  never  seen  it  taller  than  4  or  5  feet  Its 
limbs  are  longer  than  the  okra,  and  not  as  long 
as  those  of  the  Petit-Gulf.  Both  kinds  have 
twin  bolls,  but  the  bolls  and  blossoms  are  more 
numerous  in  the  okra.  Two  bolls  on  the  same 
stem  are  frequent  in  both;  but  it  is  only  on  the 
okra  that  I  have  seen  3  blossoms  within  the 
same  calyx,  or  4, 6,  or  more  bolls  in  one  clus- 
ter. There  is  also  a  clearly  defined  difference 
in  the  Chester  twin,  a  darker,  green,  and  more 
naked  seed.  No  person  who  has  once  seen  the 
two  plants  growing,  or  the  two  kinds  of  seed, 
will  ever  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Chester 
kind  is  not  a  good  cotton.  I  know  too  little  of 
it  The  staple  is  good ;  I  have  seen  some  stalks 
in  gardens  very  well  filled  with  bolls. 

"  To  the  Alabama  okra  there  is  one  objec- 
tion, which  I  think  can  be  easily  obviated.  It 
grows  too  tall,  and  is  liable  to  fall  down.  The 
remedy  is  to  top  it  at  4^  or  4  feet  The  stalk 
grows  stronger,  the  bolls  fill  up  larger,  and  the 
product  is  increased  by  it  As  it  will  bear  great 
crowding  on  the  land,  the  yield  will  be  greater 
than  from  Petit-Gulf.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
proved Petit-Gulf  seed." 

Okra  cotton  is  also  called  bv  some  Alvarado 
cotton.  With  regard  to  its  productiveness  some 
idea  may  be  gained  from  the  following  adver- 
tisement in  the  Columbia  papers,  offering  for 
sale  the  seed  of  this  cotton. 

"  Dr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  from  little  more  than  i  of 
the  stand  he  ought  to  have  had,  gathered  up- 
wards of  1,200  lbs.  per  acre.  The  following  ii 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Taylor:  *  You 
must  observe  I  had  not  more  than  i  of  a  stand, 
and  planted,  too,  at  5  feet  instead  of  3,  and  yet 
I  will  make  about  1,200  lbs.  per  acre.  I  believe 
it  capable,  on  the  same  land,  of  yielding  5,000 
lbs.,  planted  at  6  feet  in  double  rows.  If  I  live 
another  year,  I  will  tir  100  acres  in  that  way.' 
Mr.  F.  M.  Gilmer,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
from  as  bad  a  stand,  gathered  1,400  lbs.  to  the 
acre.    Mr.  C.  T.  Billingslea,  of  Bibb  county. 
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Alabama,  from  i  of  an  acre  gathered  1,060  lbs., 
and  expecied  200  lbs*  more.  Mr.  Aldridge, 
who  first  cultivated  this  cotton,  it  is  said  raised 
3,000  lbs.  per  acre  this  year,  and  refused 
$30,000  for  bis  crop  of  30  acres.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Taylor,  from  22,000  lbs.  of  seed  cotton,  ginned 
13  bales  of  600  lbs.  average,  or  36  lbs.  of  clean 
to  100  of  seed  cotton.  Jesse  P.  Taylor,  well 
known  here,  weighed  425  lbs.  of  Petit-Gulf  and 
the  same  of  okra  in  the  seed,  and  ginned  each; 
the  result  was  124  lbs.  of  ginned  Petit-Gulf,  or 
29  lbs.  to  the  100,  and  of  okra  156  lbs.,  or  36^ 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  seed  cotton.  The  staple  is 
decidedly  finer." 

The  price  of  the  seed  here  offered  for  sale  is 
$100  per  bushel,  $20  per  gallon,  and  $5  per 
quart;  which  are  stated  to  be  the  Alabama 
prices. 

Defects  in  Cotton  as  prepared  for  the  Manufao- 
tttrer. — The  cotton  manufacturers  in  England 
having  met  with  certain  defects  in  the  sea-island 
or  long-staple  cotton,  which  they  thought  might 
be  remedied  by  proper  attention  in  the  primary 
manipulation,  have  recently  addressed  a  com- 
munication on  the  subject  to  Messrs.  Browns 
and  Welsman,  extensive  cotton  importers  in 
Liverpool,  to  be  forwarded  by  them  to  the 
planters  in  the  United  States.  From  this  we 
extract  portions  which  indicate  the  defects 
complained  o£,  as  well  as  the  qualities  most 
desired  by  the  manufacturer,  to  all  which  it 
may  be  the  interest  of  the  producers  to  give 
attention,  especially  since  the  competition 
which  has  sprung  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.    The  Manchester  manufacturers  say, 

"  We  have  often,  in  conversation  with  you, 
expressed  our  regret  that  the  growers  of  fine 
sea  islands,  in  so  many  instances,  injured  their 
cotton  by  stringing  and  matting  it  in  the  getting 
up;  and  in  hope  of  drawing  their  attention  to 
the  subject  through  the  medium  of  your  house, 
we  beg  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  ob- 
servations. 

"  Fine  cotton  yam  is  esteemed  in  proportion 
as  the  thread  is  uniform  in  substance,  free 
from  lumps,  and  strong.  The  latter  has  been 
decidedly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the 
select  seed  cotton;  but  the  levelness  of  the 
thread  has  been  impaired  rather  than  other- 
wise, and  this  arises  from  the  multitude  of 
small  white  specks,  or  nitters,  with  which  the 
staple  of  the  finer  and  softer  kinds  of  sea- 
islands,  and  the  select  cotton  seed  particularly 
abounds. 

'*In  examining  these  nitters  through  a  mi- 
croscope, we  find  them  in  general  composed 
of  kinds  of  fibres,  presenting  an  appearance 
much  resembling  the  misletoe  plant  in  this 
country,  and  for  some  time  we  feared  they 
were  excrescences  peculiar  to  the  fine  fibre, 
and  inseparable  from  it;  but  the  two  recent 
samples  of  beautitiilly  fine  select  seed  cotton, 
sent  us  by  you,  are  so  free  from  this  defect, 
that  we  have  now  a  strong  impression  they  are 
chiefly  produced  by  an  overhandling  in  the  get- 
ting up;  at  least  we  can  multiply  such  nitters 
.  here,  by  mismanagement  in  the  cleaning  pro- 
cess ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  same  efiect  is 
produced  in  America.  We  would,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  the  planter's  attention  to  this 
point ;  for  in  all  cotton  goods,  such  as  gauze, 


muslins,  and  laces,  it  takes  immensely  from 
their  value  and  beauty,  and  limits  the  use  of 
the  finer  yarns,  which  are  chiefly  used  for 
these  articles.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may 
stale,  that  one  of  our  customers  informs  us  he 
frequently  pays  from  9d.  to  1«.  per  yard,  upon 
his  finest  muslins,  for  picking  out  the  nitters 
one  by  one  with  a  needle,  after  the  .goods  are 
woven— -an  expense  which  is  equal  to  from 
10*.  to  30«.  upon  each  pound  weight  of  muslin. 
Our  experience  has  proved  that  the  softer  and 
more  silky  the  staple,  the  more  easily  it  is  nit- 
tered ;  and,  as  the  spinners  possess  no  means 
by  which  nitters  can  be  removed  from  the  cot- 
ton when  once  formed,  the  only  means  of  re- 
medying the  evil  m  to  prevent  tfieir  formation, 

'*To  this  point,  therefore,  the  attention  of  the 
grower  should  be  strongly  directed.  JU  umu' 
ces$ary  handling,  tehipping,  totmig,  or  shaking  of 
the  cotton  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  should  be  as 
well  cleaned  as  possible,  but  yet  free  from 
stringineu,  and  the  fibres  be  left  in  the  loose 
and  disentangled  state  they  appear  when  just 
separated  from  the  seed.  If  this  were  attended 
to,  it  would  materially  improve  the  appearance 
of  fine  yarn,  and  remove  the  Dever.cea5ing 
complaints  of  the  fine  muslin  manufacturers, 
and,  we  are  persuaded,  tend  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  fine  cotton  goods." 

The  committee  to  whom  this  letter  was  re- 
ferred reported :— **  That  the  matter  to  which 
their  notice  had  been  directed  is  one  of  deep 
importance  to  the  grower  of  that  valuable 
staple  production.  &,  in  consequence  of-his 
neglect  or  want  of  skill,  a  pound  of  mus- 
lin, which  woald  otherwise  command  its  full 
price,  is  depreciated  from  10  to  30  shillings, 
duty  and  interest  obviously  impel  him  to  the 
providing  of  a  remedy  at  once  prompt  and 
efficient 

**  Through  the  poUteness  of  Messrs.  Browns 
and  Welsman,  three  samples  of  cotton,  being 
specimens  forwarded  from  Manchester,  were 
received  from  Messrs.  Gourdin,  Matth lessen 
&.  Co.  These  samples  are  endorsed  as  fol- 
lows:—*  No.  1,  illy  got  up  and  nittered;'  *No. 
2,  illy  got  up  and  partially  open;'  <No.  3,  well 
got  up.'  In  examining  the  *  nitters'  in  No.  1, 
through  a  microscope  that  magnified  one  thou- 
sand times,  they  were  discovered  to  be,  in  ge- 
neral, of  a  globular  form,  and  to  consist  of  fila- 
ments of  cotton,  with  interstices  of  various  dia- 
meters, readily  reducible  in  size  by  pulling  the 
long  threads  attached  to  the  mass.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  always  be  done,  as  the  knot  of 
fibres  constituting  the  nitter  was  in  many  in- 
stances too  strongly  formed.  The  committee 
next  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  samples 
of  seed  cotton.  In  about  a  pound,  personally 
gathered  by  one  of  them,  from  fuUy  matured 
pods,  produced  from  healthy  plants,  no  nitters 
were  observed.  In  the  same  quaotity  picked 
from  diseased  stalks,  which  bore  defective  fruit, 
several  were  seen.  These  were  subjected  to 
the  test  of  the  microscope,  and  precisely  the 
appearance  that  characterized  those  taken  from 
the  ginned  cotton  in  No.  1  was  exhibited.  Re- 
peated inspections  since  have  produced  no 
marked  variation  in  the  general  results.  The 
committee,  therefore,  with  confidence  deduce 
the  inference,  that  preparation,  except  perhap.* 
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in  the  isolated  instance  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  nitter.  In  confirmation 
of  the  opinion,  putting  aside  the  conclusive 
facts  adduced,  the  different  processes  through 
which  the  cotton  passes,  whilst  in  the  hand-s 
of  the  ))lanter,  need  only  to  be  briefly  adverted 
to.  After  the  stained  is  separated  from  the 
white,  the  la|ter  is  thrown,  in  small  parcels, 
into  a  whipper,  in  order  to  extract  the  dirt  and 
to  throw  off  the  short  and  weak  fibres,  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  detract  very  mate- 
rially from  the  value  of  the  crop.  This  ma- 
chine, constructed  of  wood,  with  round  wooden 
teeth,  is  turned  by  the  hand.  Unless  the  door 
of  the  whipper  be  closed,  which  is  never  done, 
the  egress  of  the  cotton  is  quickly  effected. 
After  this  operation  the  cotton  is  ginned,  and 
then  taken  to  the  moting-house,  where,  on  a 
frame  of  wood-work,  it  is  gently  shaken  and 
partially  opened  by  the  hand.  When  clean,  it 
is  received  by  the  packer,  who,  with  a  wooden 
instrument,  compresses  it  into  a  bag,  weighing, 
when  finished,  from  300  to  400  lbs.  In  these 
various  but  necessary  modes  of  treatment,  in 
not  one  of  which  any  violence  isnsed,  the  com- 
mittee feel  persuaded  that  the  staple  sustains 
no  injury  whatever.  It  is  well  known  that 
every  description  of  cotton,  except  the  finest 
qualities  of  sea  island,  before  it  is  converted 
into  fabrics,  is  subjected  to  numerous  opera- 
tions, all  of  which  are  performed  by  machinery. 
From  the  willow,  which,  by  its  revolving  spikes, 
tears  open  the  matted  masses,  succeeded  by 
the  scutching  machine,  in  which  the  cotton  is 
beaten  by  metallic  blades,  revolving  on  an  axis 
at  the  speed  of  from  4000  to  7000  revolutions 
in  a  minute,  other  machines  with  iron  fingers, 
teeth,  and  wheels,  follow,  so  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  that,  without  the  aid  of  human  hands, 
the  vegetable  wool  'is  opened,  cleaned,  spread, 
carded,  drawn,  roved,  spun,  wound,  warped, 
dresfted,  and  woven.* 

**Now,  although  it  is  represented  that  the 
superior  qualities  of  black-seed  cotton  are  not 
thus  wrongly  treated,  yet,  as  they  are  *  opened 
and  cleaned  by  being  placed  upon  cords 
stretched  on  a  wooden  frame,  and  then  beaten 
by  women  with  smooth  switches,'  the  commit- 
tee are  at  no  loss  to  perceive  how  the  com- 
plaints of  the  manufacturers  by  their  own  act 
may  be  increased.  This  last  mode  of  cleans- 
ing the  raw  material  was  very  generally  pur- 
sued by  the  planter  a  few  years  ago.  Were  he 
now  to  resume  that  ready  method  of  preparing 
his  crop  for  market,  he  is  satisfied  that,  whilst 
his  lime  and  labour  would  be  saved,  the  fabri- 
cation of  fine  goods  would  be  likely  to  incur  an 
additional  expense  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
By  using  switches,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
weak  fibres  are  broken  into  minute  parts,  and, 
with  the  naturally  short  and  rotten,  intermix 
and  become  entangled.  Although,  therefore, 
the  imperfection  of  the  staple,  which  is  the 
special  subject  of  this  report,  is  undeniably 
common  to  the  cotton  plant  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, the  committee  incline  to  the  opi- 
nion that  that  imperfection  can  be  created  by 
artificial  means,  and,  from  experiments  insti- 
tuted by  them,  is  engendered  by  the  different 
processes  through  which  the  cotton  goes  in  its 
conrersion  into  cloth,  as  already  particularly 
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described.  That  the  nitter,  however,  is  occa* 
sionally  formed  through  the  want  of  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  planter,  when  his  crop,  from 
adverse  seasons  or  other  causes,  is  defective 
in  texture,  is  highly  probable.  The  filaments 
of  unripe  cotton  are  transparent,  cylindrical 
tubes.  When  ripe,  even  before  the  capsule 
bursts,  the  tubes  collapse  in  the  middle,  form- 
ing semi-tubes  on  each  side,  which  give  to  the 
fibre,  says  Mr.  Baines,  in  his  able  treatise  on 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  when 
viewed  in  certain  lights,  the  appearance  of  a 
flat  riband,  with  a  hem  or  border  at  each  edge. 

"The  twisted  and  cork-screw  form  of  the 
filament  of  cotton  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
vegetable  fibres,  and  is  characteristic  of  the 
fully  ripe  and  mature  pod.  This  form  and 
character  the  fibres  retain  ever  after,  and,  in 
that  respect,  undergo  no  change  through  the 
operations  of  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching, 
printing,  and  dyeing,  nor  in  all  the  subsequent 
domestic  operations  of  washing,  Sec.  dtc,  till 
the  stuff  is  worn  to  rags,  and  then  even  the  vio- 
lent process  of  reducing  tliose  rags  to  pulp  for 
the  purpose  of  making  paper  effects  no  change 
in  the  structure  of  these  fibres.  From  the  dif- 
ference between  the  elementafy  fibres  of  cotton 
and  flax,  the  latter  being  transparent  tubes, 
cylindrical,  and  articulated  or  jointed  like  a 
cane,  it  has  been  incontestably  proved  that  the 
mummy  cloth  of  Egypt  was  linen. 

**  Unripe  cotton  is  finer  than  that  which  has 
attained  its  full  age,  but  is  deficient  in  the 
other  essential  attributes  of  a  perfect  staple, 
strength  and  length.  Some  of  the  filaments, 
indeed,  are  not  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
until  several  days  after  the  opening  of  the  cap- 
sule are  found  doubled  or  curled,  full  of  watery 
and  oleaginous  particles ;  the  cotton  is  wet  to 
the  touch,  and  is  of  a  brown  hue.  In  this  state, 
unless  dried  in  the  sun,  it  becomes  more  or 
less  mouldy;  the  superfluous  oil  from  the  seed, 
which  ought  to  have  escaped,  is  diffused 
through  the  mass;  the  colour  soon  changes; 
heat  is  generated;  and  the  staple,  originally 
strong,  is  quickly  perceived  to  be  materially 
affected.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
immature  cotton,  distinguished,  as  it  is  known 
to  be,  for  its  delicacy  of  texture,  variableness 
in  length,  and  want  of  pliability,  when  subject- 
ed to  the  mildest  mode  of  treatment  to  free  it 
from  extraneous  matter,  the  threads  should 
cross  and  mix  with  each  other,  thus  forming 
artificial  nitters.  Within  a  few  years,  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  sun,  with  a  view  to  the  dessieation 
of  the  wool,  has  been  sedulously  avoided  by 
perhaps  a  m  ajority  of  our  planters.  The  dai  ly 
gatherings  are  spread  in  houses,  or  under  scaf- 
folds erected  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  the  dry- 
ing process,  if  a  few  exposures  in  that  way  is 
worthy  of  this  appellation,  is  conducted.  That 
the  practice  is  radically  wrong,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned,  the  committee  firmly  believe. 
Damp  cotton,  also,  can  neither  be  ginned  nor 
cleaned  but  with  difficulty;  this  of  itself  is  a 
serious  objection,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
indubitable  fact  that,  from  its  too  unctuous 
properties,  the  floating  dust  of  the  atmosphere 
tends  to  its  discoloration. 

"From  these  observations  it  will  appear  that 
nitters  are  either  natiu'al  or  artificial,  and  that 
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both  are  primariiy  to  be  traced  to  a  defectiire 
staple,  arising  from  diseased  plants ;  that  the 
artificial  nitter  may  be  generated  even  by  the 
common  method  of  preparation,  unless  the  cot- 
ton be  judiciously  dried ;  and  that  the  means 
to  which  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  resort 
are  evidently  calculated  to  bring  about  the 
same  results. 

**  Of  these  samples,  Nos.  1  and  3,  which  are 
'illy  got  up/  are  lumpy  and  stringy,  of  a  deep 
yellow  tinge,  and  wea^  and  uneven  in  fibre. 
The  cottons  from  which  these  are  taken,  it  is 
likely,  were  never  dried ;  it  is  still  more  pro- 
bable that  they  were  the  produce  of  a  scanty 
harvest  No.  3  is  of  natural  colour,  open,  and 
in  texture  strong  and  long.  It  is  necessary 
here  to  remark,  that  the  stringy  appearance  of 
cotton  is  not  always,  or  even  mainly,  the  fault 
of  the  planter.  It  aiises  principally  from  the 
same  cause  to  which  the  nitter  is  referable: 
the  imperfectness  of  the  staple,  or  the  imma- 
turity of  the  fruit.  This  was  especially  true 
the  last  year. 

"To  two  considerations,  pertinent  to  the 
matter  under  review,  it  may  be  proper  to  ad- 
vert In  every  field,  no  matter  under  what 
sinister  circumstances  the  crop  has  grown, 
there  are  small  sections  in  which  the  plants 
come  to  perfection  and  bear  healthy  fruit 
From  these  the  cotton  that  is  picked  is  marked 
perhaps  by  every  characteristic  of  the  best 
staple,  yet,  almost  from  necessity,  it  is  thrown 
into  the  general  bulk.  Again,  in  harvest  sea- 
son the  labourer  cannot  stop  to  examine,  if  he 
had  the  ability  to  know,  the  variant  qualities 
of  the  cotton  he  is  engaged  in  gathering,  but 
promiscuously  the  bad,  the  fair,  and  the  good 
are  blended.  This  is  unavoidable.  Subse- 
quently the  stained  is  separated  from  the  white, 
but  the  weak  and  strong  continue  together ;  a 
part  only  of  the  most  deficient  of  the  former 
being  afterwards  detached  by  the  whipper. 

**  On  the  immediate  topic  of  inquiry,  the  com- 
mittee ask  leave  to  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing suggestions : — 

"  1.  The  necessity  of  drying  cotton  in  the 
sun  for  3  or  4  hours,  as  its  dampness  may 
seem  to  indicate. 

**  2.  Select  seed  for  planting,  not  with  a  view 
to  superiority  of  staple,  but  the  production  of 
sound  cotton.  For  that  purpose,  choose  from 
healthy  stalks  those  pods  that  are  fuUy  blown. 

"3.  The  first  pickings  should  be  set  apart, 
and  not  mixed  with  the  general  crop.  The  fibre 
is  weak  and  short  The  same  course  ought  to 
be  pursued  with  cottons  gathered  after  a  storm 
or  much  rain. 

**4^  Cotton  ought  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
before  it  is  carried  to  the  gin.  If  it  be  well 
done  the  after-labour  will  be  trifling,  and  the 
fault  of  over-handling  avoided.  Too  much 
pressure  on  the  roller  gives  to  the  cotton  a 
matted  appearance;  if  the  pressure  is  unequal, 
it  will  be  stringy. 

''Before  closing  this  report,  the  committee 
would  offer  a  few  reflections,  not  irrelevant, 
they  trust,  to  the  occasion.  For  many  years 
the  sea  island  crop  has  scarcely  repaid  the  toil 
and  perseverance  incurred  in  its  production. 
From  highly  unpropitious  seasons,  the  ravages 
of  worms,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  pecu- 
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liarly  delicate  and  unfruitful,  it  may  in  verity 
be  said  that  it  is  annually  a  subject  of  congra- 
tulation with  the  planter  if  his  necessary  ex« 
penditures  do  not  exceed  his  profits.  Except 
1826,  when  the  exportation  was  about  6,000,000 
lbs.,  from  1833  to  1885  inclusive  the  produc- 
tion was  less  by  from  1  to  7,000,000  than  at 
any  former  period  since  1821. 


Namber  o( 

r  poandt  of  tea 

bland  cotton  exported  In 

1891   . 

IMM^OM 

1899 

-   19,833,307 

1811   - 

ii.aao,M4 

1830 

8.147,165 

1883   - 

1«,IM,688 

1831 

8.311,709 

1834   . 

«.5«,7« 

1839 

-    8.743.371 

I8S5   - 

«,AS5,S78 

1833 

1890   . 

5,973,859 

1834 

8.085.935 

1827   - 

15,H0.7g8 

1835 

-    7,755.730 

1838   - 

ll,Sb8,419 

**  From  these  facts,  added  to  the  wonderful 
machinery  which  enables  a  workman  now  to 
perform  the  work  required  of  2  or  300  men  60 
years  ago,  the  increase  of  population  in  those 
countries  where  the  finest  goods  are  used,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  rates  of  duties  in  Great  Bri«^ 
tain,  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  an  aug- 
mentation of  price,  in  some  measure  propor- 
tional to  the  diminished  production,  would  have 
taken  place.  From  1821  to  1829  inclusive, 
when  the  average  export  was  11,016,418  lbs., 
the  average  price  in  Liverpool  was  I9d,  From 
1830  to  1835  (excluding  1833,  the  export  of 
which  year  is  unknown  to  the  committee), 
when  the  average  export  was  reduced  to 
8,208,194  lbs.,  the  average  price  was  as  low 
as  nid. 


1891,  m  to  80d.  911^. 

1830.  lU 

ie90d.  ltd. 

]89<10 

98  19 

1831.  9 

18  13 

1893,  11 

M  m 

1839,  9 

18  IS 

1894,  111 

tr    m 

1833,  10 

20  10 

185;  15 

49  98i 

1834.  m 

90  19 

1890.  10 

30  90 

1835.  14 

S3  94 

1897.  91 

90  14i 

1836,  14 

30  95 

1898  10 

99  10 

1837,  19 

40  90 

1899,  9 

91   15 

9«.  1  111.  per  ewt    In  1891  the  dnty  waa  6  per  cent,  ad  val. 

"The  table  from  which  the  above  (to  1833) 
is  taken,  was  published  in  1833,  by  Messrs. 
George  Holt  &,  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  It  exhibits 
the  extreme  prices  of  cotton  and  wool  in  that 
place  from  1806  to  1836  inclusive.  The  state- 
ment of  prices  from  1834  to  1836  inclusive,  ia 
extracted  from  a  Liverpool  circular,  published 
in  January  last  The  diflerenee  between  the 
extreme  prices  has  been  assumed  as  the  me- 
dium price.  What  the  average  price  really 
was  cannot  with  certainty  be  stated. 

**The  long  staple  is  generally  used  for  the 
twist  or  warp,  and  the  short  staple  for  the  weft 
In  this  way,  the  black  seed  is  made  to  partici- 
pate in  the  changes  which,  no  matter  from  what 
cause,  mark  the  market  value  of  the  green  seed. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  strongest  reason  why 
a  more  decided  inequality  in  price  between 
the  fine  and  superfine  qualities  of  long  staple 
cotton  ought  to  exist,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  former,  alone 
or  mixed,  is  appUcabld.  From  these  conside- 
rations it  is  apparent  that,  in  relation  to  those 
two  descriptions  of  vegetable  wool,  the  one  is 
really  worth  from  two  to  three-fold  more  than 
the  other,  instead  of  from  30  to  60  per  cent, 
which  continues  to  be  paid. 

"One  pound  of  cotton  usually  makes  8  yards 
of  coarse  muslin,  and  is  then  increased  in  value 
from  the  raw  cotton  eight-fold.   But,  if  spun  in 
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the  finest  ywm,  it  is  worth  5  guineas,  and  in 
1780,  if  woven  into  muslin  and  tamboured,  was 
worth  152.  It  may  now  be  convened  into  a 
piece  of  lace  worth  100  guineas^^-^iZ^port  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1836. 
"  The  finest  quality  of  sea  island  cotton,  re- 


marks Mr.  Baines,  in  ordinary  states  of  the 
market,  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the 
common  quality  of  the  same  class.  The  var 
rieties  in  quality  in  most  of  the  other  denomi- 
nations is  from  20  to  25  per  cenL,  and  in  none 
of  them  IS  more  than  60  per  cent 


The  following  Table,  taken  from  the  Liverpool  Price  Current,  under  date  of  December  9,  1842,  u  fu(- 
joined,  at  thawing  the  comparative  pricet  of  cotton  from  different  comttriet,  a$id  the  tediont  of  tkt 
globe  where  the  ttaple  it  cultivated. 
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90 
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Stained   .... 
Bowed,  Oeorffia 
Mobile     .... 
Alabama  and  TeBoetfee 
New  Orleans  ... 
Pernambuoo  and  Parabia 
AraTati  and  Ceara  - 
Bahia  and  Mario     - 
Maranham      ... 
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Egyptian         ... 
PeruTian        -       -       - 
Laguayra       ... 
Common  Wast  India 
Cartliagana    ... 
Sural      .... 
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JHteatet  and  Accidentt  to  which  Cotton  it  tub- 
ject. — ^The  cotton  crop  is  not  only  rendered  very 
uncertain  from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  but 
frequently  sufi^ers  the  most  serious  injury  from 
the  depredations  of  insects.  The  most  fatal 
enemy  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  is  a  disease 
called  the  rot,  which  has  been  thus  described 
by  Htfr.  Troup,  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  **  The  first  indication  is  seen  in  a 
small  circular  spot  on  the  outside  of  the  bowl, 
exhibiting  a  darker  green  than  the  circumjacent 
parts,  as  if  a  globule  of  water  had  dropped 
upon  it  and  been  absorbed.  Many  of  these  are 
frequently  seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
bowl.  They  spread  themselves  sometimes 
faster,  sometimes  slower,  as  if  influenced 
either  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  con- 
dition of  the  plant ;  changing  colour  as  they 
progress,  until  they  assume  a  dark  brown  ap- 
proaching to  black,  and  until  the  whole  exterior 
is  affected  in  like  manner,  or  until  it  receives 
from  some  cause  a  sudden  check,  and  then 
this  appearance  is  only  partial.  In  the  first 
case,  the  disease  has  penetrated  to  the  centre 
of  the  fruit,  the  fermentation  is  complete  and 
universal,  and  is  seen  in  a  frothy  white  liquid, 
thrown  out  on  the  surface.  Putrefaction  fol- 
lows, and  the  destruction  of  the  seed  and  im- 
mature wool  being  finished,  nothing  is  ltd  but 
the  rind  or  exterior  coating  of  the  bowl,  which, 
exhausted  of  its  juices,  hardens  and  turns 
black,  and  thus  terminates  the  process.  In  the 
other  case  (that  of  suddenly  checked  disease), 
the  interior  of  the  bowl,  in  some  instances, 
remains  unhurt;  in  others,  is  only  partially  in- 
jured, and  in  this  last  case,  the  pods  remaining 
unhurt,  mature  and  expand.  This,  however, 
rarely  happens,  as  the  disease  is  wonderfully 
capricious,  going  and  coming  unaccountably; 
attacking  at  one  time  with  more,  at  another 
with  less  violence :  so  that  the  fruit  which  es- 
capes entire  destruction  on  the  first  attack, 
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may  fall  a  victim  to  the  second.  Nor  is  this 
capriciousness  justly  attributable  to  changes 
in  the  atmosphere;  its  origin  even  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  connection  with  weather. 
The  year  1817,  when  rot  first  appeared,  was 
one  of  remarkable  weL  The  year  1818,  one 
of  remarkable  drought.  The  rot  in  1818  was 
both  more  general  and  more  destructive  than 
that  of  1817.  In  1819,  which  has  been  as  the 
plaiXers  say,  a  seasonable  year,  there  is  more 
rot  discoverable  than  at  the  same  time  of  any 
preceding  year,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  will  be  both  more  general  and  more  de- 
structive. In  the  same  season  too,  according 
to  my  observation,  it  is  in  no  degree  influenced 
by  it — ^for  instance,  this  year  it  showed  itself 
in  my  neighbourhood  in  the  most  alarming 
manner  for  the  first  time,  when  the  com  and 
cotton  had  begun  to  sufl[er  from  a  dry  spell  of 
two  or  three  weeks.  I  have  known  it  to  stop 
for  a  considerable  time  in  very  wet  weather, 
and  to  recommence  its  progress  after  the  rains 
had  ceased.  It  is  earlier  in  its  appearance 
this  year  than  before,  and  I  believe  earlier  the 
last  year  than  the  preceding.  This  disease 
attacking  at  diffierent  times  with  diflerent  de-> 
grees  of  violence,  I  will  not  hazard  the  asser- 
tion that  its  cause  is  uniformly  distinguished 
by  the  same  appearances.  The  first  indicatioa 
in  very  many  cases  is  a  dark  brown  or  black 
spot  on  the  bowl ;  in  others,  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  bowl  seems  to  have  passed  at  the  same 
time  from  the  green  to  the  dark  brown,  and  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  whilst  it  is  evi- 
dently sufiering  the  process  of  fermentation, 
will  open  and  deliver  the  wool  uninjured.  It  is 
the  same  disease,  exhibiting  difi*erent  features 
as  it  rages  with  greater  or  less  degree  of  acri- 
mony. It  attacks  the  bowl  in  every  stage  from 
the  first  formation  to  that  stage  of  its  perfection 
which  immediately  precedes  developement 

"  It  has  visited  all  varieties  of  soil  and  treated 
all  alike,    I  do  not  mean  that  every  plantation. 
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or  that  every  district  of  coontry,  shared,  in 
equal  degree,  the  evils  of  this  visitation.  Some 
have  escaped  with  more  or  less  injury ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  these  who  have  es> 
caped  with  least,  will  have  their  turn.  The 
mode  of  cultivation  makes  no  difference.  There 
are  two  modes,  the  close  and  the  thick-set.  The 
last  has  become  fashionable  of  laie ;  but  I  have 
seen  the  isolated  plant  and  the  one  environed 
by  the  branches  and  overshadowed  by  the  top 
of  its  neighbours,  equally  afflicted. 

*^  I  think  you  will  conclude  from  the  forego- 
ing statement  that  rain  or  sunshine,  hill  or  dale 
soil,  whatever  the  predominant  earth,  cultiva- 
tion whatever  the  mode,  stop  not  its  march. 
We  recur,  therefore,  to  the  existing  controversy. 
Is  insect  or  constitutional  disorder  of  the  plant 
the  cause  of  rot !  If  insect,  would  they  not  be 
seen  in  great  numbers  and  where  their  ravages 
are  greatest  1  I  have  examined  fields  most  in- 
jured by  rot,  and  could  never  make  any  disco- 
very of  them ;  besides,  the  year  of  drought  is 
the  year  of  insect — the  rot  made  its  appear- 
ance in  a  year  of  wet — ^since  that,  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  affected  by  either  wet  or  drought" 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  rot  in 
cotton  is  neither  a  constitutional  disease  of 
ihe  plant  nor  the  result  of  destructive  insects 
attacking  the  pod,  but  that  the  true  cause  is  a 
fungus  production  or  parasite,  similar  to  that 
which  produces  the  mildew,  rust,  and  blight  in 
wheat  As  yet  no  remedy  for  this  evil  has 
been  found  deserving  confidence,  unless  it  be 
the  substitution  of  the  Petit-Gulf  variety,  which 
is  confidently  asserted  to  answer  the  purpose, 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Farmer't  Regitterf 
who  had  given  a  two  years*  trial  with  perfect 
success.  (Vol.ii.  p.  548.)  He  believes  the  rot 
—which,  he  says,  is  most  prevalent  in  rainy 
seasons,  and  in  humid  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere— is  the  result  of  insect  depredation,  and 
thinks  the  new  kind  of  cotton  not  agreeable  to 
the  insect 

The  upland  cotton  is  sometimes  very  much 
injured  by  a  disease  called  the  rust,  and  also 
suffers  from  the  depredations  of  a  greenish 
"caterpillar  which  eats  into  the  bowl  and  causes 
great  destruction.  The  Mexican  cotton  was 
introduced  mainly  with  the  hope  of  its  resist- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar.  The  cotton 
whilst  young  is  also  apt  to  be  infested  with 
plant  lice  (^phidiafu).  The  remedies  adopted 
against  these  are  of  the  most  opposite  kinds, 
namely,  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  the  ihsects  from  the  cotton, 
or  working  and  cleaning  the  ground  with  extra 
attention. 

The  cotton  planters  of  Upper  Mississippi  do 
not  suffer  much  from  the  rot,  the  caterpillar, 
or  the  rust,  the  greatest  enemies  of  their  crops 
being  the  louse,  snails  and  slugs,  and  a  disease 
of  the  stem  of  the  plant  commonly  known  by 
the  homely  name  of  tore^in.  This  comes  on 
when  the  plants  are  small  and  only  have  the 
third  leaf,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of 
wet  weather  and  heavy,  packing  rains.  In 
Louisiana  the  planters  complain  of  their  losses 
from  the  rot,  rust,  boll-worm,  army-worm,  and 
rains.  Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties,  in 
addition  to  those  commonly  met  with  from 
atmospheric  agencies,  against  which  the  cotton 


crop  in  the  United  States  has  to  contend,  and 
by  which  it  is  rendered  exceedingly  precarious. 

GOURD  (Lagenaria  vulgaris,  calabash).  The 
gourd  family  flourish  well  in  the  United  Sutes 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  several  varieties  make 
up  a  large  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  gar- 
dens and  farms.  The  large  bottle  gourds  are 
extremely  useful  among  the  country  people  by 
whom  they  are  used  as  dippers.  Some  of  them 
are  so  large  as  to  hold  nearly  a  gallon.  They 
are  light  and  with  good  usage  may  last  for 
months  and  even  for  several  years.  If,  after  a 
few  gourds  have  set,  the  ends  are  pinched  off 
the  vines,  the  gourds  will  grow  larger  and 
better.  Some  kinds  of  gourds  are  cultivated 
for  their  beauty.  The  fruit  of  the  bi-coloored 
variety  is  small  and  very  pretty,  deep  green  on 
one  side  and  yellow  on  the  other.  There  are 
several  other  varieties,  distinguished  by  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  the  fruit  It  is  be- 
lieved, says  Dr.  Darlington,  that  there  are  no 
native  species  of  gourd  in  the  United  States^ 
though  the  plant  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated 
by  the  aborigines,  from  time  immemorial. 
{Flora  Cettriea,) 

GRAFTING.  In  horticulture,  the  operation 
of  affixing  one  portion  of  a  plant  to  another  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  a  vital  union  may  take 
place  between  them.  Grading  has  been  prac- 
tised from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  but  its 
origin  and  invention  are  differently  related  by 
naturalists.  Grafting  may  be  performed  both 
with  herbaceous  and  ligneous  plants ;  but,  in 
practice,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  latter,  and 
more  especially  to  the  propagation  of  esteemed 
varieties  of  fruit  trees.  A  grafted  plant  con- 
sists of  two  parts ;  the  stock  or  stem,  which  is 
a  rooted  plant  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the 
scion,  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  termed  the 
graft,  which  is  a  detached  portion  of  another 
plant  to  be  affixed  to  it  The  operation  of 
grafting  can  only  be  performed  within  certain 
physiological  limits ;  but  what  these  are, science 
has  not  yet  absolutely  determined.  In  general, 
all  the  species  of  one  genus  may  be  grafted  on 
another  reciprocally ;  but  this  is  not  univers- 
ally the  case,  because  the  apple  cannot  be 
grafted  on  the  pear,  at  least  not  for  any  nseAil 
purpose.  In  general,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
all  ihe  species  of  a  natural  order,  or  at  least  of 
a  tribe,  may  be  grafted  on  one  another;  but 
this  does  not  hold  good  universally.  The  re- 
verse of  this  doctrine,  however,  viz.  that  the 
species  belonging  to  different  natural  orders 
cannot  be  grafted  one  on  another,  holds  almost 
universally  true ;  and,  therefore,  a  safe  practi- 
cal conclusion  is,  that  in  choosing  a  stock,  the 
nearer  in  affinity  the  species  to  which  that 
stock  belongs  is  to  the  scion,  the  more  certain 
will  be  the  success. 

Grafting  is  one  of  the  most  important  operas 
tions  in  horticulture,  as  affording  the  most 
eligible  means  of  multiplying  and  perpetuating 
all  our  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and  many 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  not  so  conveniently 
propagated  by  other  means.  Varieties  of  fruits 
are  originally  procured  by  selection  from  plants 
raised  from  seed,  but  they  can  only  be  per^ 
tuated  by  some  mode  which  continues  the  in- 
dividual; and  though  this  may  be  done  by 
cuttings  and  layers,  yet  by  far  the  most  cligib* 
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mode  is  by  grafting,  as  it  prod  aces  stronger  I 
plants  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  me- 
thods. Grafting  is  performed  in  a  great  many 
diff«*Tnt  ways ;  but  the  most  eligible  for  ordi- ' 
nary  purposes  is  what  is  commonly  called ! 
splice-grafting,  whip-grafling,  or  tongue-graft- 
ing. In  executing  this  mode,  both  the  scion 
and  the  stock  are  pared  down  in  a  slanting 
direction ;  afterwards  applied  together,  and 
made  fast  with  strands  of  bass  matting,  in  the 
same  manner  as  two  pieces  of  rod  are  spliced 
together  to  form  a  whiphandle.  To  insure 
success,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  al- 
burnum, or  inner  bark  of  the  scion,  should 
coincide  accurately  with  the  inner  bark  of  the 
stock ;  because  the  vital  union  is  effected  by 
the  saf  of  the  stock  rising  up  through  the  soft 
wood  of  the  scion.  After  the  scion  is  tied  to 
the  stock,  the  graft  is  said  to  be  made ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  cover  the  part  tied  with  a  mass 
of  tempered  clay,  or  any  convenient  composi- 
tion that  will  exclude  the  air.  Some  of  the 
other  modes  practised  are  termed  cleft,  or  slit- 
grafting,  crown-grafting,  cheek-grafting,  side- 
grafting,  and  grafting  by  approach,  or  in- 
arching. 

The  season  for  performing  the  operation  is, 
for  all  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  the  spring, 
immediately  before  the  movement  of  the  sap. 
The  spring  is  also  the  most  favourable  period 
for  evergreens :  but  the  sap  in  this  class  of 
plants  being  more  in  motion  during  winter 
than  that  of  deciduous  plants,  grafting,  if 
thought  necessary,  might  be  performed  at  that 
season. 

drafting  Timber  Trw*.— The  oak,  ash,  horn- 
beam,  and  hazel,  may  be  grafted,  but  there  is  a 
little  difficulty  in  grafting  some  of  the  hard- 
wood trees.  On  the  oak  may  be  worked  its 
striped-leaved  variety  of  pedunculatoj  and  the 
varieties  of  nuUiflora.  The  lucombe,  and 
other  oaks  of  that  kind,  require  to  have  the 
Turkey  oak  for  a  stock ;  and  the  evergreen,  or 
Hex  oaks,  must  have  their  own  species.  The 
common  ash  will  take  with  the  ormu,  and  any 
of  the  hardy  varieties  of  true  ashes,  such  as 
the  Chinese  and  entire-leaved.  The  hornbeam 
may  be  used  as  a  stock  for  Ctxrpinut  orientalit, 
and  the  cut-leaved  sort ;  but  the  scions  must  be 
from  two  years  old  wood.  The  purple-leaved 
hazel  may  be  grafted  on  the  hazel  stocks. 

Grafting  by  approach^  or  inarching,  is  a  mode 
of  grafting,  in  which,  to  make  sure  of  success, 
the  scion  is  not  separated  from  the  parent 

{»lant  till  it  has  become  united  with  the  stock, 
narching  is  chiefly  practised  with  oranges, 
myrtles,  jasmines,  walnuts,  firs,  dec.,. which 
do  not  flourish  by  the  common  mode  of  grafts 
ing. 

Grafting  herbaceout  planU  differs  in  nothing 
from  grafting  such  as  are  of  a  woody  nature, 
excepting  that  this  operation  is  performed  when 
JMth  stock  and  scion  are  in  a  state  of  vigorous 
growth.  The  only  useful  purpose  to  which 
this  mode  has  been  hitherto  applied  is,  that  of 
grafting  the  finer  kinds  of  dahlias  on  tubers  of 
the  more  common  and  vigorous-growing  sorts. 
In  the  Paris  gardens,  the  tomato  is  sometimes 
grafted  on  the  potato,  the  cauliflower  on  the 
borocole,  and  one  gourd  on  another,  as  matter 
of  curiosity. 
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Grafting  the  herbacanu  ihooU  of  woody  plants 
is  scarcely  known  among  English  gardeners; 
but  it  has  been  extensively  employed  by  French 
nurserymen,  and  even  in  some  of  the  royal 
forests  of  France.  The  scions  are  formed  of 
the  points  of  growing  shoots ;  and  the  stocks 
are  also  the  points  of  growing  shoots,  cut  or 
broken  over  an  inch  or  two  below  the  point, 
where  the  shoot  is  as  brittle  as  asparagus. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  the  e\et  manner; 
that  is,  by  cutting  the  lower  end  of  the  scion 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  inserting  it  in  a 
cleft  or  slit  made  down  the  middle  of  the  stock. 
The  finer  kinds  of  azaleas,  pines,  and  firs,  are 
propagated  in  this  way  in  the  French  nurse- 
ries ;  and  thousands  of  Pinvt  larix  have  been 
so  grafted  on  Ptntw  »yhfe$triM  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau.  At  Hopetoun  House,  near 
Edinburgh,  this  mode  of  grafting  has  been 
successfully  practised  with  Jtbiu  Smitkianaf 
the  stock  being  the  common  spruce  fir. 
(Branding  Diet,  of  Scietue.) 

GRAIN  (French  graine;  Ital.  gran;  Nonr. 
grum,  com).  The  general  name  of  all  kinds 
of  com.  See  Wheat,  Maizs,  Oats,  Bablbt, 
Corf-Laws,  dec.  It  means,  in  another  sense, 
the  seed  of  any  frait,  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  wood,  &c. ;  the  form  of  the  surface,  with 
regard  to  roughness  or  smoothness ;  or  a  mi- 
nute particle.  In  this  article  1  have  only  to 
insert  those  facts  with  regard  to  grain  that 
could  not  be  well  included  under  other  heads. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  consump- 
tion of  wheat  and  other  grain  in  the  United 
Kingdom  lis,  in  a  year--of  wheat  12,000,000 
quarters,  and  of  other  grain  40,000,000  quar- 
ters, equal  to  63,000,000  quarters,  or  per  day 
154,762  quarters.  (Quart,  Joum,  of  Agr,  vol. 
iii.  p.  1063).  Of  this  about  25,000,000  bushels 
of  barley  are  consumed  in  malt  by  the  brew- 
eries and  distilleries. 

Dr.  Colqahoun  has  calculated  that  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  grain  in  England  by  each 
person  is  as  follows : — 

ATvngtor 


Wheat      .....  1  quarter. 

Barley U 

Oata  ......  U 

Rye U 

Beans  and  Peaa        ...  1 

Tht  second  Fiar  Prices  of  Grain  per  in^[>erial 
Qwirter  for  the  County  of  Hadtkngton  from 
1647  {at  Iniervah  of  Ten  Yeart)  to  1829. 
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jiverttge  Prut  of  Grain  per  Quarter  in  England 
and  Wales,  for  Twenty  Yeart,  ending  1840. 
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GRAINS.  Th«  amount  of  the  different 
grains  produced  in  the  United  States,  collect* 
ively,  and  also  for  each  of  the  states,  has  been 
given  under  the  head  of  AaRicuiTURAL  Pao- 
sucTs.  Tabalar  statements  under  the  various 
heads  will  show  the  prices  of  grain  in  the 
United  States  for  a  series  of  years.  See  Wheat, 
CoRir,  Oats,  &c. 

GRAINS,  BREWERS',  are  very  extensively 
used  in  the  feeding  of  live-stock.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  husk,  and  other  insoluble 
matters  of  the  corn  employed  in  the  operation 
of  brewing.  When  speaking  of  the  large  dai- 
ries of  the  melropolis,  Mr.  Yonatt  remarks, 
**  The  principal  food  of  the  cows  in  all  these 
is  grains ;  and  as  the  brewing  seasons  are 
chiefly  in  autumn  and  spring,  a  stock  of  grain 
is  generally  laid  in  at  those  seasons  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  grains  are  laid  up 
in  pits  lined  with  brick-work,  set  in  cement, 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  of  any  con- 
venient size.  They  are  firmly  trodden  down, 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  moist  earth,  eight 
or  nine  inches  thick,  to  keep  out  the  rain  and 
frost  in  winter,  and  the  heat  in  summer.  A 
cow  consumes  about  a  bushel  of  these  grains 
daily,  the  cost  of  which  is  from  fourpence  to 
five  pence,  exclusive  of  carriage  and  preserva- 
tion. The  grains  are,  if  possible,  fhrown  into 
the  pit  while  warm  and  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  they  soon  turn  sour ;  but  they  are  not 
liked  the  worse  by  cattle  on  that  account :  and 
the  air  being  perfectly  excluded,  the  fermenta- 
tion cannot  run  on  to  putrefaction.  The  dairy- 
men say  that  the  slow  and  slight  degree  of  fer- 
mentation which  goes  on  tends  to  the  greater 
developement  of  the  saccharine  and  nutritive 
principle,  and  they  will  have  as  large  a  stock 
on  hand  as  they  can  afford,  and  not  open  the 
pits  till  they  are  compelled.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  two  years  to  pass  before  a  pit  of  grains 
is  touched :  and  it  is  said  that  some  have  lain 
nine  years,  and  been  perfectly  good  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period.  The  grains  from  a 
large  ale  brewery  are  the  most  nourishing; 
those  from  the  porter  brewers,  not  so  good ; 
and  those  from  the  little  ale  brewers  hardly 
worth  having.  It  is  found  by  the  diistillers  that 
rough  clover  chaff,  mixed  with  grains  and 
vash,  will  fatten  to  any  extent*'     (On  Caule, 


pp.  255—264.)  Grains  fresh  from  the  mash- 
tub,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  oats  or  chad^ 
or  both,  may  be  occasionally  given  to  horses  of 
slow  work :  they  would,  however,  afford  very 
insufficient  nourishment  for  horses  of  quicker 
or  harder  work.  Grains,  in  common  with  most 
vegetable  substances,  are  an  excellent  dressing 
for  grass  lands,  an  application  which  is  thus 
described  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 
editor  of  the  ilfar^  Lane  Exprtae,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Buckland  of  Glamorganshire. 

**  Having  observed  the  remarkable  luxuriance 
of  the  grass  on  a  small  portion  of  land  upon 
which  some  brewers'  grains  had  been  scattered, 
was  induced  to  manure  several  meadows  with 
grains  mixed  with  stable-dung,  and  a  few  acres 
with  grains  only.  The  crop  of  hay  is  an  ex- 
traordinary one  off  the  land  manured  with 
grains  and  stable-dung  together,  but  from  the 
land  manured  with  graine  alone,  the  crop  is  pro- 
digioue.  On  one  part  of  a  steep  declivity, 
where  the  ordinary  produce  has  been  about  10 
or  12  cwL  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  the  quality 
very  coarse,  a  good  sprinkling  of  grains  was 
strewed,  leaving  the  other  part  of  the  same 
ground  untouched.  Where  the  grains  were 
spread,  there  is  more  than  two  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre,  and  the  grass  is  of  the  finest  quality ; 
where  no  grains  were  applied,  the  crop  is  as 
usual,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

**  In  addition  to  the  abundance  of  the  crop  is 
the  advantage  of  its  earliness.  On  the  29ih  of 
May  I  mowed  a  field  manured  with  grains. 
The  grass  was  over-ripe,  and  might  have  been 
cut  a  week  sooner.  The  neighbouring  fields, 
not  so  manured,  were  full  three  weeks  later. 
This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  weather  is  gene- 
rally dry  about  the  end  of  May  and  beginning 
of  June,  when  there  is  no  grass  fit  to  cut ;  and 
almost  invariably  wet  about  the  end  of  June 
and  beginning  of  July,  when  all  the  farmers 
are  busy  hay-making." 

GRAIN,  STANDARD  WEIGHTS  OF.  In 
England  the  standard  and  common  weights  of 
the  most  important  grains,  are  as  follows  :-^ 


■  Woigbt       fltudwd  WtighL 

or  Wheat        -  fh>m  58  to  04  llw.  00  ilw. 

Rye     .       .  .     49-.56  58 

Barley         .  ~    48  —  50  48 

Oats    .        .  —     30  —  49  33 

iDdlan  com  —     04  —  OS  60 

The  same  standard  weights  are  established 
in  New  York,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
other  states.  It  is  observed  that  the  weights 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  increase  in  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Southern  towards  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  States. 

The  grain  of  each  species  produces  when 
ripe,  nearly  the  following  quantities  of  meal, 
or  household  flour,  and  bread,  per  bushel, 
namely — 


Wheat,  If  weighiof 
Rye  — 

Barley      —^ 
Oata         »i— 


00    yields  of  flour    48    bread    04 

54  44      —       50 

48  371     —       60 

40  Mj     —       SO 

(Britiek  Huebandry.) 

GRAIN-WEEVILS  and  MOTHS.     In  Eu- 
rope, stored  grain  is  oflen  subject  to  serious  in- 
jury from  the  depredations  of  two  little  insects 
and  attacked  in  the  same  way,  and  apparent!; 
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by  the  same  kind  of  insects  in  the  United 
States. 

•*The  European  grain-moth,  {Tinea  granella), 
in  its  perfected  state,  is,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  **  a 
winged  insect,  between  three  and  foar-tenths  of 
an  inch  long  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  its 
wings,  and  expands  six-tenths  of  an  inch.  It 
has  a  whitish  tail  on  its  forehead ;  its  long  and 
narrow  wings  cover  its  back  like  a  sloping 
roof;  are  a  little  turned  up  behind,  and  are 
edged  with  a  wide  fringe.  Its  fore-wings  are 
glossy  like  satin,  and  are  marbled  with  white 
or  gray,  light  brown,  and  dark  brown,  or  black- 
ish spots,  and  there  is  always  one  dark,  square 
spot  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge.  Its 
hind-wings  are  blackish.  Some  of  these  winged 
moths  appear  in  May,  others  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, at  which  times  they  lay  their  eggs;- for 
there  are  two  broods  of  them  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  young  from  the  first  laid  eggs 
come  to  their  growth  and  finish  their  transfor- 
mations in  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  the  others 
live  through  the  winter,  and  turn  to  winged 
moths  in  the  following  spring.  The  young 
moth-wormsdonot  burrow  into  the  grain, as  has 
been  asserted  by  some  writers,  who  seem  to 
have  confounded  them  with  the  Angoumois 
grain-worms ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched, 
they  begin  to  gnaw  the  grain  and  cover  them- 
selves with  the  fragments,  which  they  line  with 
a  silken  web.  As  they  increase  in  size  they 
fasten  together  several  grains  with  their  webs, 
so  as  to  make  a  larger  cavity,  wherein  they 
live.  AAer  a  while,  becoming  uneasy  in  their 
confined  habitations,  they  come  out  and  wander 
over  the  grain,  spinning  their  threads  as  they 
go,  till  they  have  foand  a  suitable  place  where- 
in to  make  their  cocoons.  Thus,  wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  oais,  all  of  which  they  attack,  will 
be  found  full  of  lumps  of  grain  cemented  to- 
gether by  these  corn- worms,  as  they  are  some- 
times called ;  and  when  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, the  whole  surface  of  the  grain  in  the  bin 
will  be  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  webs  and 
of  adhering  grains.  These  destructive  corn- 
worms  are  really  soA  and  naked  caterpil- 
lars, of  a  cylindrical  shape,  tapering  a  little  at 
each  end,  and  are  provided  with  sixteen  legs, 
the  first  three  pair  of  which  are  conical  and 
jointed,  and  the  others  fleshy  and  wart-like. 
When  fully  grown,  they  measure  four  or  five- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  light 
ochre  or  buff  colour,  with  a  reddish  head. 
When  about  six  weeks  old  they  leave  the  grain 
and  get  into  cracks,  or  around  the  sides  of 
corn-bins,  and  each  one  then  makes  itself  a 
little  oval  pod,  or  cocoon,  about  as  large  as  a 
grain  of  wheat  The  insects  of  the  first  brood, 
as  before  said,  come  out  of  their  cocoons,  in 
the  winged  form,  in  July  and  August,  and  lay 
their  eggs  for  another  brood:  the  others  remain 
unchanged  in  their  cocoons  through  the  winter, 
and  take  the  chrysalis  form  in  March  or  April 
following.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  the  shining 
brown  chrysalis  forces  itself  part  way  out  of 
the  cocoon,  by  the  help  of  some  litde  sharp 
points  on  its  tail,  and  bursts  open  at  the  other 
end,  so  as  to  allow  the  moth  therein  confined  to 
come  forth. 

"The  foregoing  account,  drawn  from  Euro- 
pean authorities,  will  probably  enable  readers 
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to  determine  whether  these  destructive  in- 
sects are  found  in  the  United  States.  From 
various  statements,  deficient,  however,  in  ex- 
actness, that  have  appeared  in  some  of  our 
agricultural  journals,  I  am  led  to  think  that 
this  corn-moth,  or  an  insect  exactly  like  it 
in  its  habits,  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  has  generally  been  mis- 
taken for  the  grain-weevil,  which  it  far  sur- 
passes in  its  devastations.  Many  years  ago  I 
remember  to  have  seen  oats  and  shelled  corn 
(maize)  affected  in  the  way  above  described, 
and  have  observed  seed-corn,  hanging  in  the 
ears,  to  have  been  attacked  by  insect"*  of  this 
kind,  the  empty  chrysalids  of  which  remained 
sticking  between  the  kernels;  but,  for  some 
time  past,  no  opportunity  for  further  investiga- 
tion has  oficred  itself.*'    See  Cobk-Mqth. 

The  most  pernicious  of  what  naturalists  call 
snout-beetles  {Rhynchophoriant),  are  the  insects 
properly  called  grain-weevils.  These  insects, 
says  Harris,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
still  more  destructive  larvae  of  the  corn-moth 
{Tinea  i^anella),  which  also  attacks  stored 
grain,  nor  with  the  orange-coloured  maggots  of 
the  wheat-fly  {Cecidomyia  Tritici),  which  are 
found  in  the  heads  of  growing  wheat 

Although  the  grain-weevils  are  not  actually 
injurious  to  vegetation,  yet  as  the  name  pro- 
perly belonging  to  them  has  oAen  been  misap- 
plied in  the  United  States,  thereby  creating 
no  little  confusion,  some  remarks  upon  them 
may  tend  to  prevent  future  mistakes. 

"The  true  grain-weevil  or  wheatrweevil  of 
Europe,  the  Calandra  {SitopkUikt)  granaria,  or 
CurcuHo  granarius  of  Linnaeus,  in  its  perfected 
state  is  a  slender  beetle  of  a  pitchy  red  colour, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  slender 
snout  slightly  bent  downwards,  a  coarsely  punc^ 
tured  and  very  long  thorax,  constituting  aJ most 
one-half  the  length  of  the  whole  body,  and  wing- 
covers  that  are  furrowed,  and  do  not  entirely 
cover  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  This  little  in- 
sect, both  in  the  beetle  and  grub  state,  devours 
stored  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  often  com- 
mits much  havoc  in  granaries  and  brew-houses. 
Its  powers  of  multiplication  are  very  great,  for 
it  is  stated  that  a  single  pair  of  these  destroyers 
may  produce  above  six  thousand  descendants 
in  one  year.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs 
upon  the  wheat  aAer  it  is  housed,  and  the 
young  grubs  hatched  therefrom  immediatiely 
burrow  into  the  wheat,  each  individual  occu- 
pying alone  a  single  grain,  the  substance  of 
which  it  devours,  so  as  oAen  to  leave  nothing 
but  the  hull;  and  this  destruction  goes  on 
within,  while  no  external  appearance  leads  to 
its  discovery,  and  the  loss  of  weight  is  the  only 
evidence  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  done 
to  the  grain.  In  due  time  the  grubs  undergo 
their  transformations,  and  come  out  of  the 
hulls,  in  the  beetle  state,  to  lay  their  eggs  for 
another  brood.  These  insects  are  eflectoally 
destroyed  by  kiln-drying  the  wheat ;  and  grain, 
that  is  kept  cool,  well  ventilated,  and  is  fre- 
quently moved,  is  said  to  be  exempt  irom  at- 
tack. 

''Another  grain-weevil,  hardly  differing  from 
the  forejoing  except  in  its  colour,  which  is 
black,  is  found  in  New  York.  It  is  the  Calat^ 
dra  {SitopkUut)  rematepunctata  of  Schonherr. 
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Whether  wheat  and  other  grain  suffers  to  any 
extent  in  this  country,  from  either  of  these 
weevils,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  as  the 
accounts  given  of  the  ravages  of  the  insects 
supposed  to  be  weevils  are  rarely  accompanied 
by  any  description  of  them  in  their  different 
states. 

"Rice  is  attacked  by  an  insect  closely  resem- 
bling the  wheat-weevil,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  distingnished,  by  having  two  large  red 
spots  on  each  wing  cover;  it  is  also  somewhat 
smaller,  measuring  only  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  snout.  This 
beetle,  the  Caiandra  {SUophilu$)  Oryzet,  or  rice- 
weevil,  is  not  entirely  confined  to  rice,  but 
depredates  upon  maize  or  Indian  corn  also.  I 
have  seen  stored  Southern  com  swarming  with 
them ;  and,  should  they  multiply  and  extend  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  they  will  become  a 
source  of  serious  injury  to  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  staple  productions.  It  is  said  that  this 
weevil  lays  its  eggs  on  the  rice  in  the  fields,  as 
8oon  as  the  grain  begins  to  swell.  If  this  in- 
deed be  true,  we  have  very  little  to  fear  from  it 
here,  our  Indian  corn  being  so  well  protected  by 
the  husks  that  it  would  probably  escape  from 
any  injury,  if  attacked.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
insect  multiply  in  stored  grain,  then  our  utmost 
care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from 
infesting  our  own  gamers.  The  parent  beetle 
bores  a  hole  into  the  grain,  and  drops  thei^tf  in  a 
single  e%^,  going  from  one  grain  to  another  till 
all  her  eggs  are  laid.  She  then  dies,  leaving, 
however,  the  rice  well  seeded  for  a  future  har- 
vest of  weevil-grabs.  In  due  time  the  eggs 
are  hatched,  the  grabs  live  securely  and  un- 
seen in  the  centre  of  the  rice,  devouring  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  substance,  and  when 
fully  grown  they  gnaw  a  little  hole  through  the 
end  of  the  grain,  artfully  stopping  it  up  again 
with  particles  of  rice-flour,  and  then  are  changed 
to  pupae.  This  usually  occurs  during  the  winter; 
and  in  the  following  spring  the  insects  are 
transformed  to  beetles,  and  come  out  of  the 
grain.  By  winnowing  and  sifting  the  rice  in 
the  spring,  the  beetles  can  be  separated,  and 
should  then  be  gathered  immediately  and  de- 
stroyed."   {Hanri$:)    See  Oorw-Moth. 

GRANARY.  A  place  where  com  is  stored. 
These  have  of  necessity  been  constracted  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  of  different  mate- 
rials, according  to  the  facilities  afforded  for 
their  constraction  by  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  in  England  they  are 
commonly,  for  farming  purposes,  made  of 
wood  or  brick.  In  Sicily  the  public  granaries 
are  in  some  places  hollowed  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  According  to  a  modem  authority  {Brit. 
Hiaft.  vol.  i.  p.  94),  «The  best  situation  for  a 
granary  is  over  the  thrashing-floor.  It  may  be 
easily  secured  from  vermin;  and  requiring 
only  six  feet  in  height,  it  will  not  interfere  ma- 
terially with  the  bays  of  the  bam,  especially  if 
they  be  loaded  through  the  gables.  A  trap-door 
in  the  floor,  with  a  rope  and  pulley,  raises  and 
lowers  the  load  in  the  most  easy  manner,  be- 
sides securing  it  more  effectually  from  depre- 
dators ;  and  strong  wired  windows  at  each  end 
ventilate  it  sufficiently.  The  most  general 
mode,  however,  of  forming  granaries,  is  to 
erect  them  of  timber,  and  place  them  upon  pil- 


lars of  stone  or  wood."  It  has  been  suggested 
that  com  kept  in  granaries  would  be  effectually 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  the  weevil,  by 
mixing  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt.    See  Gobw-Moth,  Wsxvil,  and  Goair. 

GRAPE-VINE.    SeeViKE. 

GRAPE-VINE  CATERPILLAR.  Every 
person,  says  Dr.  Harris,  who  has  paid  any 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape-vine  in 
this  country,  must  have  observed  upon  it,  be- 
sides the  large  sphynx  caterpillars  that  devour 
its  leaves,  a  small  blue  caterpillar  transversely 
banded  with  deep  orange  across  the  middle  of 
each  ring,  the  bands  being  dotted  with  black, 
with  the  head  and  feet  also  orange,  the  top  of 
the  eleventh  ring  somewhat  bulging,  and  the 
forepart  of  the  body  hunched  up  when  the 
creature  is  at  rest.  These  caterpillars  begin  to 
appear  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  others  are 
hatched  afterwards,  as  late,  perhaps,  as  the 
middle  of  August  When  not  eating,  they 
^generally  rest  upon  the  imder-sides  of  the 
leaves,  and,  though  many  may  be  found  on  one 
vine,  they  do  not  associate  with  each  other. 
They  live  on  the  common  creeper  as  well  as 
on  the  grape-vine.  They  eat  all  parts  of  the 
leaves,  even  to  the  midrib  and  stalks.  When 
fully  grown,  and  at  rest,  they  measure  an  inch 
and  a  quarter,  but  stretch  out,  in  creeping,  to 
the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more* 
Towards  the  end  of  August  they  begin  to  dis- 
appear, and  no  more  will  be  found  on  the  vine^ 
after  September.  They  creep  down  the  vines 
in  the  night,  and  go  into  the  ground,  burying 
themselves  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  turn 
to  chrysalids  without  making  cocoons.  The 
chrysalis  is  dark-brown,  and  rough,  with  ele^ 
vated  points*  The  moths  begin  to  come  out  of 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  25th  of  June, 
and  others  continue  to  appear  till  the  20th 
of  July.  Though  of  small  size*  they  are  very 
beautiful,  and  far  surpass  all  omers  of  the  fa- 
mily in  delicacy  of  colouring  and  design.  The 
name  of  this  moth  is  Eudryat  grata,  the  first 
word  signifying  beautiful  wood  nymph,  and  the 
second  agreeable  or  pleasing.  The  antennas  are 
rather  long,  almost  thread-like,  tapering  to  the 
end,  and  not  feathered  in  either  sex.  The  fore- 
wings  are  pure  white,  with  a  broad  stripe  along 
the  front  edge,  extending  from  the  shoulder  a 
little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  edge,  and  a 
broad  band  around  the  outer  hind  margin,  of  a 
deep  purple-brown  colour ;  the  band  is  edged 
internally  with  olive-green,  and  marked  towards 
the  edge  with  a  slender  wavy  white  line ;  near 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  touching  the  brown 
stripe,  are  two  brown  spots,  one  of  them  round 
and  the  other  kidney-shaped ;  and  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  inner  margin  there  is  a  large  tri- 
angular olive-coloured  spot ;  the  under-side  of 
the  same  wing  is  yellow,  and  near  the  middle 
there  are  a  round  and  a  kidney-shaped  black 
spot  The  hind-wings  are  yellow  above  and 
beneath ;  on  the  upper-side  with  a  broad  pur- 
ple-brown hind  border  on  which  there  is  a 
wavy  white  line,  and  on  the  under-side  with 
only  a  central  black  dot  The  head  is  black. 
Along  the  middle  of  the  thorax  there  is  a  broad 
crest-like  stripe  of  black  and  pearl-coloured 
glittering  scales.  The  shoulder-covers  are 
white.    The  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  is  yel- 
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low,  with  a  row  ol  black  spots  on  the  top,  and 
another  on  each  side ;  the  under-si'de  of  the 
body,  and  the  large  muff-like  tufts  on  the  fore- 
legs, are  white ;  and  the  other  legs  are  black. 
This  moth  rests  with  its  wings  closed  like  a 
steep  roof  over  its  back,  and  it^  fore-legs 
stretched  forward  like  a  Cerurtu  It  expands 
from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  one  inch  and  three 
quarters. 

EudryoM  wnoy  of  HUbner,  the  pearl  Eudryas, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  somewhat  smaller 
moth,  closely  resembling  the  preceding,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  the  stripe  and  band 
on  its  fore-wings  of  a  brighter  purple-brown 
colour,  the  round  and  kidney-shaped  spots  con- 
tiguous to  the  former  also  brown,  the  olive- 
coloured  edging  of  the  band  wavy,  with  a  pow- 
dered blue  spot  between  it  and  the  triangular 
olive-coloured  spot  on  the  inner  margin,  and  a 
distinct  brown  spot  on  the  inner  hind  angle  of 
the  posterior  wings ;  all  the  wings  beneath  are 
broadly  bordered  behind  with  light.brown,  and 
the  spots  upon  them  are  also  light  brown.  It  ex- 
pands from  one  inch  and  three-eighths  to  one 
inch  and  a  half.  This  species  has  been  taken 
in  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  rare,  and  the  cater- 
pillar is  unknown  to  me.    {Harri»,) 

GRASS  (Goth,  groi ;  Icel.  graes,  from  grOf  to 
germinate,  to  sprout).  The  common  herbage 
of  the  field  on  which  cattle  feed. 

The  grasses,  it  has  been  otlen  and  well  said, 
''are  nature's  care."  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
class  of  the  vegetable  world  so  little  under- 
stood as  this.  ^  Grass,*'  says  Professor  Mar- 
ty n,  *< vulgarly  forms  one  single  idea,  and  a 
husbandman,  when  he  is  looking  over  his  en- 
closure, does  not  dream  that  there  are  upwards 
of  300  species  of  grass,  of  which  30  or  40  may 
be  at  present  under  his  eye.  They  have 
scarcely  had  a  name  besides  the  general  one 
till  within  these  20  years;  and  the  few  par- 
ticular names  which  have  been  given  them 
are  far  from  having  obtained  general  use,  so 
that  we  may  fairly  assert  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  most  common  and  useful  tribe  of  plants 
is  yet  in  its  infancy."  (Letters  on  Botany,  xiii.) 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  since  Professor 
Martyn  wrote,  much  has  been  done  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  grasses.  These  grow  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  promiscuously,  and  with- 
out cultivation,  affording  both  directly  and  in- 
directly the  means  of  subsistence  to  man. 
Europeans  live  chiefly  upon  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley,  to  which  list  their  American  de- 
scendants have  added  maize  or  Indian  com. 
**  The  cultivation  of  the  earth,"  says  Professor 
Johnson,  **  preceded  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  was  the  herald  of  civilization.  It 
is  remarkable  that  we  have  no  direct  criterion 
of  the  origin  of  many,  of  those  grasses  met  with 
everywhere  in  cultivation,  as  none  of  them  are, 
to  any  extent,  found  wild.  Some  travellers 
have  thought  that  barley  was  indigenous  to 
Tartary,  r}'e  to  Greta,  and  wheat  to  Asia,  but 
these  might  have  been  diffused  from  some  cul- 
tivated some  years  previously.  Com  is  not 
only  the  support  of  man,  but  the  grasses  are 
the  subsistence  of  the  animals  which  form  his 
niAriment.  The  nutritive  quaUty  of  grasses  is 
principally  owing  to  the  sn^ar  which  they  con- 
tain, and  of  which  s4me  English  grasses  con- 
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tain  large  quantities,  but  the  sugar  cane  is  the 
only  grass  that  is  exclusively  cultivated  for  ob* 
tainingthis  article  for  commerce.  The  grasses 
are  applied  to  a  vast  variety  of  important  me- 
chanical purposes;  they  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  from  the  Poles  to  the  Equa- 
tor; on  the  land,  as  well  as  floating  on  the 
water,  and  are  the  universal  food  of  animals." 

The  botanist  has  shown  that  there  are  more 
than  130  distinct  native  species  and  varie- 
ties of  grass  in  Great  Britain,  all  possessing 
distinct  properties,  and  varying  in  their  de- 
grees of  vaUue  to  the  farmer,  from  the  most 
worthless,  to  those  on  which  bis  successful 
farming  chiefly  depends.  The  researches,  too, 
commenced  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
carried  on  during  a  series  of  years  in  the  grass 
garden  at  Wobura,  have  added  very  materially 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  concerning  these 
plants ;  for,  instituted  with  a  public  object,  and 
under  the  careful  and  skilful  management  of 
one  of  my  earliest  correspondents,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Sinclair,  the  results  were  given  by  him 
to  the  public  in  the  Hortut  GramineuM  Wobur- 
nentiSf  a  valuable  and  elaborate  work,  to  which 
I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  matter  of  this  and 
other  articles  upon  the  grasses.  The  manner 
in  which  these  celebrated  experiments  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  were  conducted,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

*' Spots  of  ground,  each  containing  4  square 
feet,  in  the  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  were  en* 
closed  by  boards  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
was  no  lateral  communijcation  between  the 
earth  included  by  the  boards,  and  that  of  the 
garden.  The  soil  was  removed  in  these  en« 
closures,  and  new  soils  supplied;  or  mixtures 
of  soils  were  made  in  them,  to  furnish  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  different  grasses  those  soils 
which  seem  most  favourable  to  their  growth,  a 
few  varieties  being  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  effect  of  different  soils  on  the 
same  plant  The  grasses  were  either  planted 
or  sown,  and  their  produce  cut  and  collected, 
and  dried  at  the  proper  seasons,  in  summer 
and  autumn,  by  Sinclair,  his  Grace's  gardener-^^ 
For  the  purpose  of  determining,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  nutritive  powers  of  the  different  species, 
equal  weights  of  the  dry  grasses  or  vegetable 
substances  were  %cted  upon  by  hot  water  till 
all  their  soluble  parts  were  dissolved ;  the  solu* 
tion  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  a  proper  ?tove,  and  the  matter  ob- 
tained carefully  weighed.  This-  part  of  the 
process  was  likewise  conducted  with  much 
address  and  intelligence  by  Sinclair,  by  whom 
the  various  details  and  calculations  were  fur* 
nished.  The  dry  extracts  supposed  to  contain 
the  nutritive  matter  of  the  grasses,  were  sent 
to  me  for  chemical  examination.  The  compo- 
sition of  some  of  them  is  stated  minutely ;  but 
it  will  be  found,  from  the  general  conclusions, 
that  the  mode  of  determining  the  nutritive 
power  of  the  grasses,  by  the  quantity  of  matter 
they  contain  soluble  in  water,  is  sufl[iciently  ac- 
curate for  all  the  purposes  of  agricaltural  in- 
vestigation."    (j^gr.  Chem,  ujip,) 

In  regard  to  the  description  of  soils— 1st  By 
loam,  is  meant  any  of  the  earths  combined 
with  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  inatter.  2d. 
Clayey  loam,  when  the  greatest  proportion  is 
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clay.  3d.  Sandy  loam,  when  the  greatest  pro- 
portion is  sand.  4th.  Brown  loam,  when  the 
greatest  proportion  consists  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter.  5lh.  Rich  black  loam,  when  sand, 
clay,  animal,  and  vegetable  matters  are  com- 
bined in  unequal  proportions,  the  clay,  greatly 
divided,  being  in  the  least  proportion,  and  the 
sand  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  greatest 
The  terms  light  sandy  soil,  light  brown 
loam,  dec,  are  varieties  of  the  above,  as  ex- 
pressed. 

The  systematical  arrangement  of  grasses  is 
a  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  task,  and  has  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  many  botanists.  The 
most  recent  work  upon  the  subject  is  Kunth'i 
jSgrottograpkioj  published  at  Berlin  in  1836. 

In  choosing  the  mixture  of  grass  seeds  most 
valuable  for  Uie  fanner  s  soil,  many  considera- 
tions must  be  taken  into  calculation ;  not  only 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  supply  of  water 
to  which  its  habits  are  best  adapted,  but  also 
the  objects  which  the  farmer  has  in  view. 
Thus,  the  meadow  foxtail  {Alopeewrut  praters 
ju),  aithough  an  early,  nutritive,  and  produc- 
tive grass,  requires  more  than  two  years  to 
arrive  at  perfection;  it  is,  therefore,  better 
adapted  for  permanent  pasture  than  for  the 
alternative  husbandry.  And  then,  again,  the 
meadow  cat's^tail  or  timothy  (PhleMnpratenn)^ 
although  remarkable  for  producing  the  most 
nutritious  culms  of  all  the  grasses,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  considerable  bulk,  yields  aftermath 
of  very  little  Value.  Valuable,  thereifore,  as  it 
is  for  hay,  it  is  of  little  consideration  for  feed- 
ing purposes  if  sown  by  itself;  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  combined  with  other  grasses.  80  the 
cockVfoot  or  orchard  grass  (DaelylU  glome- 
raia^,  which  soon  arrives  at  perfection,  and 
yields  early  and  late  a  profusion  of  leaves, 
which  are  highly  nutritive,  has  culms  or  stalks 
of  little  value;  it  is  a  grass,  therefore,  most 
profitable  for  feeding  purposes.  *<  Under  these 
different  relations,  therefore,"  says  Mr.  G.  Sin- 
clair, ''a  grass  should  be  considered,  before 
it  is  absolutely  rejected,  or  indiscriminately 
recommended.*' 

The  knowledge  of  the  relative  nutritive  mat- 
ters contained  in  different  grasses,  will  also 
not  only  be  a  highly  important  object  of  re- 
search, as  connected  with  <heir  feeding  pro- 
perties, but  as  throwing  considerable  light  on 
the  powers  of  the  different  grasses  to  exhaust 
or  impoverish  the  soil,  a  question  which  I 
shall  examine  more  at  length  under  the  head 
''Rotation  of  Crops."  A  more  intimate  and 
extensive  knowledge,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  plants,  may  be  derived  from  even 
an  examination  of  their  external  appearance 
than  many  persons  would  deem  possible.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  general  results  of 
the  observations  of  Sinclair : 

1.  Grasses  which  have  culms  with  swollen 
joints,  leaves  thick  and  succulent,  and  flowers 
with  downy  husks,  contain  greater  proportions 
of  sugar  and  mucilage  than  those  of  a  less 
succulent  nature. 

2.  When  this  structure  is  of  a  light  glaucous 
colour,  the  sugar  is  generally  in  excess. 

3.  Grasses  which  have  clums  with  small 
joints ;  flowers  pointed,  collected  into  a  spike 
or  spike-like  panicle ;  leaves  thin,  flat,  rough, 
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and  of  a  light  green  colour,  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  extractive  matter  than  others. 

4.  Grasses  which  have  culms  furnished 
with  numerous  joints ;  leaves  smooth  and  suc- 
culent; flowers  in  a  spike  or  close  panicle; 
florets  blunt  and  large,  contain  most  gluten  and 
mucilage. 

6.  When  this  structure  is  of  a  glaucous 
colour,  and  the  florets  woolly,  sugar  is  in  the 
next  proportion  to  mucilage. 

6.  Grasses  which  have  their  flowers  in  a 
panicle,  florets  pointed  or  awned,  points  of  the 
culm  smooth  |nd  succulent,  contain  most  mu- 
cilage and  extractive. 

7.  Grasses  with  flowers  in  a  panicle ;  florets 
thinly  scattered,  pointed,  or  furnished  with 
long  awns ;  culms  lofly,  with  leaves  flat  and 
rough,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  saline 
matter  and  bitter  extractive. 

8.  Grasses  with  strong,  creeping  roots,  culms 
few,  leaves  flat  and  rough,  flower  in  a  spike, 
contain  a  greater  proportion  of  bitter  extract 
with  mucilage.     (Hort.  Gram,  Wob.  p.  42.) 

In  the  first  part  of  April  1920  grains  of  the 
leaves  of  the  following  grasses,  £c.  afford,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  the  following  pro- 
portions of  nutritive  matter : 

On, 
Meadow  fozull-rrMt,  (PI.  ft,  /)  .  -  05 
Tftll  oftt-like  ■oft.graai,  (Pi.  9,  ee)  -  -  190 
Bweet-tG«nted  ▼eroal,  rPI.  6,  a)  -       -    5t 

Roand-panlcied  eoek'p-root,  (PI.  ft,  ^)  -  80 
Perenniftl  rye-sratt,  (PI.  ft, «)      -       -       -    70 

Tall  feaeue,  (PI.  ft,  «) M 

Meadow  feacue.  (PI.  ft,  <M)  -  -  -  -  00 
Cretteddof'i-Ull,  (PI.  6,/)  ...  86 
Woolly  eoft-graee  .  .  •  •  .  .80 
Creeping  Boft  sraaa,  (PI.  ft,  e)  ...  00 
Meadow  cat*a-tall,  (PI.  ft,  ik>  ...  80 
Fertile  meadow -fraaa  ....    70 

Nerved  meadow-graaa  -  -  .  -  70 
Smooth  awnleea  bronie-graaa,  (PI.  7,  ^)  -  84 
Wood  meadow-grasB  .....  08 
Smooth  feeeue,  (PI.  0.  Jb)  -  -  .  -  70 
Long.awned  eheep*!  feacue,  (PI.  0,  ft)  -  109 
Darnel-like  feacue  (PI.  ft,/)  -  -  -  110 
Creeping  bent,  or  florin  (PI.  ft, »)  •  -  49 
Wood  florin         ......    09 

Yellow  TetcMlng 40 

Roug  1-eUlked  meadow-graan.  (PI.  ft,  t)  -  80 
Bfoed-leaved  red  elover,  (PI.  b,  *)  -  -  80 
White,  or  Dutch  clover,  (PI.  8,  a)  -  -  04 
Common  quaking  graea,  (PI.  0,  «)  ->  .64 
Greater  bird'e-foot  trefoil,  (PI.  0,  A)  -  -  60 
Ijong.rooted  clover,  (PI.  8,  ft)       -       -       -    70 

Lncern,  (PI.  8,*) 00 

Bunlat  ......       -100 

Burnet,  (PI.  0,  a)  -       -       -       -       -       -  100 

Cow  paranp        -       -       -       -       .     • .    00 

ilbid.  p.  930.) 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  cultivator 
to  learn  of  what  these  nutritive  matters  con- 
sist; the  following  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's examinations: 


RUivEar 

lOOgniMortteNatri. 
liMMattwoftte 

Miie|lH>. 
Muck 

heeb. 
MuMr.or 

OlatM. 

•ad* 

mUSH 

Meadow  foxtail 

conelete  of     - 

04 

8 

- 

98 

Meadow  feaeue 

ftO 

90 

• 

90 

Rye-graaa 
Meadow    eat'a- 

OS 

7 

~ 

98 

tall        -       . 

74 

10 

— 

10 

Cock'a-ftHrt      . 

80 

11 

— 

80 

Meadow-oat     - 

80 

10 

- 

10 

White  clover  (In 

flower)  - 

77 

t 

7 

14 

Red  clover  (do.) 

70 

8 

ft 

8 

Tarea 

08 

95 

- 

7 

Florin  (JlgrotiM 
stolon^      - 

55 

ft 

- 

_40_ 

8b2 
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aOOOfniHflfttoGfMB 

WondT.or 

Mtc«tiU« 

Fit>r«. 

Waiv. 

'jSa£* 

Ttret  consist  of    - 
White  clover 
Cwk*f-fo.»i  xrass  - 
Mffadnw.resciie     - 

657 
470 
1135 
1900 

3S50 
S430 
1740 
1590 

193 
100 

m 

150 

{SineUir's  Hort.  Oram.  tV«h.  p.  140,  941.) 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  grasses  va- 
ries materially  in  the  progress  of  their  growth, 
a  fact  well  worthy  of  the  farmer's  serious 
attention  in  more  ways  than  one.  **I  found," 
says  Davy,  "  in  all  the  trials  I  made,  the  largest 
quantity  of  truly  nutritive  maHer  when  the 
seed  was  ripe,  aud  least  bitter  extract  and  sar 
line  matter ;  most  extract  and  saline  matter  in 
the  autumnal  crop,  and  most  saccharine  mat- 
ter in  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients  in  the 
crop  cut  at  the  time  of  flowering.  I  shall  give 
one  instance : 

*<  100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  obtained 
from  the  round  panicled  cock's-foot  grass 
{DactyliM  glotiierata),  cut  in  flower,  afibrded,  of 


Siifar  -  -  -  -  - 
Mucilage  .  .  .  . 
Extract,  saline  matters,  Jbc. 


.  18 
-  07 
.    15 

loo 


«100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  from  the  seed 
crop,  afforded,  of 

HiU. 
Rugar   --------- 

Miicilave 85 

Extract,^.         ..----     0 

Too 

**  100  parts  of  soluble  matter  from  the  aAer- 
math  crop  gave,  of 

Biiffar    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -11 

Mucilage 59 

Extract         -------80 

"lOO" 

{Kim.  ofAgT.  Cktwi.  477.) 

The  ned$  of  the  Grtutes. — ^The  ripening  of  the 
seeds  of  the  essential  grasses  (says  Sinclair), 
takes  place  at  three  diflerent  periods  of  the 
season,  or,  if  they  are  classed  according  to  the 
time  about  which  each  species  ripens  its  seed, 
they  will  form  three  divisions  or  groups ;  the 
first,  consisting  of  the  earliest  species,  perfect 
their  seed  about  the  end  of  June — such  as  the 
sweet-scented  vernal-grass  and  the  narrow- 
leaved  meadow-grass:  the  second  consisting 
of  the  sheep's-fescue  grass,  and  others,  about 
the  end  of  July;  and  the  third,  such  as  the  flo- 
rin grass,  and  others,  about  the  first  or  second 
week  in  September,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following 

TabU  of  the  average  periodi  ai  uhkh  different  $pe- 
cies  of  Graeeee  ripen  their  teed,  drawn  up  by  the 
late  Mr.  G,  Sinclair ,  from  the  details  often  yean* 
practical  obtervcUion  and  experiment.  {Allow- 
ance muet  be  made  for  difference  of  climate  be- 
tween England  and'jSmeriea,) 

Annual  jneadow-grass  (Pm  aimtia),  PI.  6,  e, 
ttom  April  10  to  Arosts. 

Jbm 
Sweet-scented   yemal   grass  {JhUkvxtnUkum 

«d«r«ta»).  Pi.  0,  a 10  to  90 

Bofi  annual    brorae-grass   (Brmans    wottis), 

PI.  7,* W-» 

£70 


81lver-halr,  halr-grasa  (Mra  emrfopkylU)       -  15  to  tO 

Bitter  Ternal  grass  (jf«(A«M««A«aB  MMTMs)  -  15  —  M 

8heatlii*d  cotton-grass  (£rt«pA*nMi  veginatMm)  16  —  10 

Narmw-ieaved  cotton -grass  (£.  anfMwf»fii"^y  tO  —  SO 

One-flowered  mellc-grass  (jtfciies  ui^flora)     -  18  —  M 

Spring  millet-grass  {Milium  vsmaM       -       -  18  —  tt 

Alpine  meadow-grass  {Poa  olyium)  PI.  6,  <  -  16  —  Sft 
Narrow-leaved  meadow-grass  (P.  aa^p<sf^«- 

ito)PI.».s -       -  18-i4 

Dine  nieadow-f rasa  (StslsHa  e«rs2«B)  -  .  16  — M 
Meadow  foxtail -grasa  iJilopeeunu  prmUfuit) 

Pl.5,# 10 

Sweet-scented  soft-graaa  (abortWe  generally) 

{HoUv*  odaratut  reptvt)         ....  SO 
Barley -like  feacue  (Astaca  avtaa  heridformis) 

Pi.6,i Jane  SO  to  July  SO 

Small -flowered  oat-graaa  {Jtvemm  parr(^Ur«)  -  4  to  10 
Lnng-Aowered  (Br»mms  U9ftJUrru»)  -  -  4  —  IS 
Glaiiciius  fescue  (FesCtie«/<aaea)  -  -  -  4  —  S4 
Uunghr\^n  (Ftstuea  paiint)9iea)  -  -  -4 — 17 
Hard  wtieat-grass  (TVttieiMinnrdaii)  -  -  4  —  17 
Smooth  meadow-grass  (P««  ^ratcwis)  Pi.  5,  A  10  —  17 
Woolly  son-grass  (//WcM  toaatKS)  -       -    IS  — 94 

Creeping  soft-irrars  iHoleus  wtfUu)  PI.  5,  e  -  14  —  SO 
Field  or  meadow  brome-graaa  {Brawuu  arvsn- 

»u)  PI.  7,  a -       -      7 

Jointed  fox-tati  (Aloptevrus  ftnicutatus)  -       -     7  —  SO 
Bulbous  meadow-grass  (Pm  ^a^front*)    -       -    II 
Yellow  oat-graaa  (^mm  pubetetme)  PI.  0,  ft    -    15  —  S9 
Blue  meadow-vrass  (Psa  cmndea)   ...    16 
Nodding  panicled  bent-grasa  {Bromug  teetorwiO    16 
Crested  dog's-tail  ( Cynosanu  erMtaiais)  PI.  6,  /     16  —  30 
Horn  of  plenty  (OvraiiMjriacKCv/latini)  -       .16 
Round-headed  cock*s-foot  grass  {Daetylisgh' 

merats)V\.5.b -    19  —  30 

Glaucous  cock*S'foot  graas  (D.^lancesetas)  •  SO 
Striped  cock*s-foot  grass  (£>.  turiegaU)  -    SO 

Striped  American  varietv  (Z>.  Jtmtneana  var.)  SS 
Wood  fescue  (Fwtifca  duauronifli)  -  -  .  19—  S 
Perennial  rye-grass  (Ls/iast  jMrcanO  Pl«  5,  a  15 
Rupnell.grass  {Lolium  ButeeUinnum)  .  .SO 
Reflexed  meadow-grass  {Poadistam)  -  .16 
Rigid  nieadnw-grass  (P.  rifida)  ...  10 
Rough -stalked  uieadow-grasa  (P.  7VtHa/i«) 

Pl.5,i 16 

Smnuth-leaved   fescue-grass  (FutuM  Wafrra 

var.)  PI.  6,  A         ..----    IS 
Creeping  fescae-graas  {Futw  rvbra)    -       .    IS  —  S5 
Common  quaking  grasn  (Brtzs  wudia)  PI.  6,  «      IS  —  SO 
Melilot  clover  (TMfvlivm  JUeia9tu9  t^etnalis)  -    14 
Upright  brome-grass  (BroaiKScrsetas)    >       -    SO 
Rush  vetch  (FidasspniM)        .       -       -       .    S4  — SO 
Sheep's  fescue-grass  {FutMOi  svtaa)  PI.  6,  A  -    S8 
Early  hair-grass  (Jtirtpr^eox)  .        .        •    S7 

Water  hair-graaa  (Ji.  af natiea)  -  -  -  SO 
Crested  hair-grasa  (A.  erituta)  ...  SO 
Giganticbroroe-grass  (BrMiMj^tfanCeiw)  -  S4 
Slender  oat -grass  (jfrma/ra^Zto)  -  .  .  S4 
Eastern  oat-grass  (jf .  srM«(aii«)  -  -  .85  —  30 
Meadow  oat-grass  (jf.  pra/ea«ts)  -  .  .  S4 
Two-rowed  brome-graas  {BrtmuM  distaekyoi)  30 
Wall  brome-grass  (B.  dUndrut)  -  -  -  SI 
Tongue-formed  brome-grass  (B.  lifu^itus)  -  SO 
Large- panicled  brome-grasa  (BroKu$  wuximu*)  SI 
Flat-spiked  brnme-grans  (B.  nnioloidet)  •  -SI 
Wood  millet-grass  (MUium  effv*nm)  •  -  SI 
Brome-like  fescue-grass  (FtttuM  brtmoidts)  -  SI 
Hard  fescue-grass  (F.  duriuscnU)  PI.  6.^  .30 
Crested  hrome-grans  (Broinvserf«(a/t(j')  .  >  SO 
Slender  fescue-grass  {Festuea  frmeili*)  -  -  SO 
Slender  sbeep*s-fescue  (F,  ovinm  i«n«M)  -  -  SO 
Meadow  fescue-grass  {F.  prattnti*)  PI.  5,  d  d  30 
Slender-leaved  fescue  (F.  tenwIfoUa)  •  -  SO 
Vivipamns  fescue  {F.  vimpars)  >  .  -  80 
Sand  canary-graaa  {PkaUtia  ursaarts)  >  -  SO 
Ciliated  melic-gravs  {Mtlica  eiliaU)  -       -    S7  —  31 

Nerved  meadow-grass  (Po*  uervtila)  -  -  80 
Rye-grass-like  fescue  {Futnta  loUaem)^  PI.  5,/  SI 
Lesser  meadow  cat'a-tall  {PhUum  prattiue  Mt- 

niu) \        -       .    S5 

Linear-spiked  (C«ii0ir«r«senicar/orwiff)  -       -    SI 
Meadow  cat*B.tail  {Phlmm  pninue)  PI.  A,  Jk  .    S5 
Wood  meadow-graaa  (Psa  ii««i«ra/a«)  -30 

Bulbous-Jointed  cat*s-tail  grasa  (PAfenia  nodo- 
sum       ........SO 

Fertile  meadow-graaa  (PomfertUie)  -  -  30 
Larger  bird*s-foot  trefoil  (/XMiHajor)  .  .80 
Smaller  bird*s-foot  trefoil  (L.  miiutr)  .  .30 
Capon*s-iail  fescue  (Fesriiea  Jtfyvnw)  .  .89 
Sea-green  meadow-grass  (Pm  emtta)  -  -  87 
Way-bonnet,  wali-barley  {Hordeuan  Mariaasi)  30 
Thouin's  vetch  (rieia  7*Ao«iiiit)  -  -  -  30 
Welsh  fescoe-rrsss  {FemiutH  Cmukried)  PI.  7, «  80  —  30 
Upright  vetch  (Ficiftscricte)     *       •       -       -80  —  30 
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Aqpit 

Crested  hair-trrasa  {^ira  erisfata)    .       •       -  S 

Giant  lyme-grati  (PUfmiu  ^anient)      .       .  3 

Decumhenl  meadow- great  {Fea  dseumbent)     -  S 

Bpelt  wheat-grau  (7Vai«cMM«p«i/a)         .       •  S 

Slender  wheat-graaa  (T/i'tcKw  Unue)      .       .  4 

Bearded  wheal-grasa  iTritteum  eaninim)         -  4 

Awnleea  wheat-graaa  (TVtricttM  «aafitviiit  var.)  4 

Common  bent-graaa  {MgrtniiB  vnlgarig)  -       .  4 

Uprifht  mal-graaa  (Jfurdua  •trtetu)  -       -       •  5  ' 

Hmall  apiirioua  tare  {Ernnm  KrvHia,)       .        .  4 

Broad-leaved  oat-gntas  (Jivena  ^jocnlmia)    •  0 

Hairy  tare  (£re«mAirMijf«)   ....  6 

Four-seeded  tare  (Ervum  letriujftrmwm)  .       .  0 

GlaiicoiiB  nieadow-graaa  {Poa  gluiiea)      .       .  6 

Procuiiibenl  meadow -graaa  (Poa  proeumbtnt)  -  0 
Long-rooted  clover  (2Vt/o/ii(M  mocrtfrAtxaM)  PI. 

8,4 ; 

Wood  bent-graaa  {JigrottU  «y2ra/ieM«)  .  .  0 
ThU  fttrtile  r**«cue -graaa  (Fe^tKca  daiior  feniHM)  6 
M>tny-flowerlng  browe-graaa  KBremtu  multifio' 

rns)        --------5 

Philadelphian  lyme-grmaa  (£Jy«««  Pkaaiapki" 

CM)        .       >       T       .       -       -       -       .6toW 
Sordid  vetch  (FieiaaprdUd)      -       .        .       -     6  — SO 
Sleiidnr-leaved  vetch  iViaa  tfnuifolia)    .       .     0 
Beardlesa  tall  oai-graaa  {Holcua  avtHAMUM  mud- 

eus) 7 

Red  brome-graaa  (Br^mus  rubent)  ...  0 
Bauhin'a  melicgrMaa  (Metiea  Bauhiia)  .  .  9 
Foxtail-like  fescue  (A«ttica  altfpaearotdM)  >  10  — 9S 
Hedgehog  lyuie-graaa  {Elymu*  hyrtm)  -  -  10 
Barren  brome-graaa  iBromug  gUrilu)  .  .10 
Jointed  lyme-graaa  (Elymus  gntieulatiu)  .  10 
Giddan  oat  (jffveiia)i««<«e«iw)  .  .  -  .  W 
Fine  -  im  n  icied  (jfr«ii</e  CaJasM^rparta)  -  -  81  —  80 
Meadow  barley-graa8(H<«rd«ioM)mit««(«0)  ri.5,d  SI 
Narrow -leaved  bronie  {Bromut  ungiutifolius)  U 
Slender  rye-graaa  (/^UwR  <««««)  -  -  .  91 
Spear- pan icled  brome-graaa  (Browns  lancsola- 

tus) « 

Sainfoin  (OaefrrydUaMiiiM)  PI.  8,/         -       -    S4 

Aoc.  leSi. 
Winged  brome-graaa  (Bramaajnnnaliia)  -       -    38 —  5 
Brown  bent-graaa  (^^gToatia  cantna)         >       .30  —  90 
Bundlod-ieaved  bent  (jf.  vulgaris  fa»cUiUans)     99 
Couch  graaa  {Tritievm  rtpens)  ...    80 

Wood  vetch  (f^ictuay/valiea)    ....    80 

Tufied  vetch  (Ptctacroeca)  -  -  .  -4—13 
Foxtail  (lat-Kraaa  Meeaa  a/opaevro&fM)  .  .  fi  —  13 
Awnleaa  brown  bent  {J9gr9»lig  eunina  var.  mw- 

tiea         --------5 

Courh  bent-grass  iJIgrottU  alhX)      •       .       .0  —  15 

Florin  grasti  (Ji.  etolotiiffra)  Pi.  5,  » 

And  many  others. 

Common  reed-graaa  (jfritfido  pkragmifu)       .    10—13 

American  cock'a-f'iot  (Daelflia  ey»osmreidet)       10 

6tiirwheat-gra«a  (TVtticMMHjridain)       .       .13—13 

And  five  or  aix  otbera.  (SineUir^s  HorL  Grain.  Wob.  p. 

34.) 

Of  these  grasses  those  regarded  in  England 
as  the  chief  and  most  useful  species  and  varie- 
ties are  comprehended  in  the  following  list 


Agrnatia  canfna- 
Aeroaiia  atnlonlfera. 
Aloptfcnrna  pratenala. 
AnthnxMiithiim  odoratum. 
Avert  a  flaveacena. 
Avena  praienala. 
Briza  media. 
Bromua  arvenala. 
Cow -grass,  or  perennial 

red  clover. 
Cynoaiirua  criatatua. 
Baclylia  glonierata. 
Featuca  cambrica. 
Festuca  duriu^cula. 
Festuca  fluitans. 
Festuca  glabra. 
Festuca  hfterophylla. 
Festuca  hordeiformls. 
Ffstuca  ovina. 
Festuca  pretanais. 


Festuca  rubra. 

Featuca  aylvatica. 

Featuca  tvnuifolia. 

riolciia  avenaceus. 

Holcoa  lanatus. 

Hordeum  pratensia 

Lollam  peranne. 

Phleum  pratensia. 

Poa  annua. 

Poa  cerulea. 

Poa  fartiiia. 

Poa  iiem*>ralis. 

poa  nervata. 

Poa  praienais. 

Poa  trivialia. 

Red  auckling. 

Rib'graaa. 

Trefoil. 

White  or  Dutcb  clover. 

Yarrow. 


From  some  experiments,  given  in  the  Trant, 
High,  8oc»  vol.  ii.  p.  250,  by  Messrs.  Lawson  dc 
Co.,  it  would  seem  that  the  raising  of  the  seeds 
of  the  artificial  grasses  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable profit. 

The  late  Mr.  Blakie  suggested  a  very  excel- 
lent plau  for  saving  the  seeds  of  down  grasses. 


or  of  those  grasses  which  are  peculiarly  adapt-  ■ 
ed  for  elevated  dry  soils  {Farm.  Jounu  March 
17,  1823),  viz.  to  fence  off  a  sufficient  portion 
of  these  pastures,  choosing  such  portions  as 
have  the  best  kind  of  grasses,  and  to  mow  these 
enclosures  for  seed  in  succession,  at  three,  four, 
or  more  different  periods  of  the  season.  **  By 
these  means,'^  said  Mr.  G.  Sinclair,  "  the  seeds 
of  the  early,  midsummer,  and  late  vegetating 
grasses  will  be  obtained,  and  which  could  not, 
it  is  evident,  be  obtained  by  one  mowing  in  one 
season.  This  is,"  he  adds,  **  a  highly  valuable 
mode  of  obtaining  the  seeds  of  those  grasses 
adapted  for  downs ;  which,  to  cultivate  sepa* 
rately  for  the  seed,  would  be  a  fruitless  under- 
taking. Fence  the  selected  turf  well,  and  early 
in  the  season,  and  prepare  for  mowing  by  pick- 
ing the  stones  or  rubbish  from  the  surface,  and 
by  rolling.  As  the  seeds  ripen,  employ  a  care- 
ful bird-watcher.  Mow  in  dry,  jfavourable  wea^- 
ther.  If  the  swaths  are  heavy,  they  should  be 
turned  with  great  caution,  so  as  not  to  shake 
out  the  ripe  seeds.  As  soon  as  the  mowing  is 
dry,  the  seed  should  be  immediately  thrashed 
out  on  a  close  woven  cloth  in  the  field,  and  on 
a  dry  day;  and  when  a  certain  portion  of  the 
later  grasses  ripen  their  seed,  another  mowing 
should  be  effected,  and  so  on,  until  all  the 
grasses  in  the  enclosure  have  perfected  their 
seed."  {Hort,  Gram.  Wob.  p. Sd, 40,)  "As  every 
different  soil,"  continues  Sinclair,  in  another 
portion  of  his  invaluable  work,  "produces 
grasses  peculiar  to  itself,  and  as  no  other  kinds 
can  be  established  or  cultivated  upon  it  with- 
out first  changing  its  nature  to  resemble  that 
which  produced  the  kind  of  grasses  we  wish 
to  introduce;  it  becomes  a  point  of  the  first 
importance  in  making  experiments  on  different 
species  of  this  numerous  family  of  plants,  and 
in  stating  results,  to  determine  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  different  soils 
employed.  The  basis  of  every  improvement  in 
the  cultivation  of  grasses  is  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  those  species  only  which  are  adapted  to  the 
soil,  or  to  change  the  nature  of  unsuitable  soils 
to  that  which  is  fitted  for  the  growth  of  grasses 
most  desirable  to  be  cultivated;  and,  unless 
this  important  point  is  in  the  first  place  at- 
tended to,  disappointment  rather  than  success 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the  labours  of  the 
farmer." 

1.  Of  the  grcLste*  of  rich  natural  pattwrtB.-^ 
Every  farmer  is  aware  that  peculiar  grasses 
are  the  productive  tenants  of  his  rich  natural 
pastures,  and  that  if  these  are  ploughed  up,  and 
a  course  of  grain  crops  taken  from  the  soil,  a 
considerable  period  elapses  before  the  turf  with 
which  it  was  formerly  covered  can  be  restored. 
George  Sinclair  carefully  noted  this  fact,  and 
examined,  not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  its 
cause.  He  observed  that  *<the  different  grasses 
and  other  plants  which  compose  the  produce 
of  the  richest  natural  pastures  are  in  number 
26,  and  that  from  the  spring  to  the  end  of  au- 
tumn there  is  not  a  month  that  does  not  con- 
stitute the  particular  season  of  luxuriance  of 
one  or  more  of  these  grasses ;  hence  proceeds 
the  constant  supply  of  rich,  succulent  herbage 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  season,  a  circuin- 
stance  which  but  seldom  or  never  happens  in 
artificial  pastures,  where  the  herbage  consists 
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gf  two  or  three  plants  only.  The  plants  which 
usnally  tenant  the  best  natural  pastures  are 
the  meadow  fox-tail*  round  cock's-foot,  meadow 
fescue,  meadow  catVtail,  sweet-scented  vernal 
grass,  tall  oat-like  soA-grass,  creeping  vetch, 
rye-grass,  field  brome-grass,  annual  meadow 
or  Suffolk  grass,  meadow  oat-grass :  these  yield 
the  principal  grass  in  the  spring,  and  a  chief 
portion  of  that  of  the  summer.  Then,  again, 
we  find  the  yellow  oat-grass,  meadow  barley, 
crested  dog's-tail,  hard  fescue,  rough-stalked 
meadow-grass,  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass, 
woolly  soft-grass,  perennial  red  clover,  white 
or  Dutch  clover,  yellow  vetch  or  meadow  la- 
thynis,  and  the  smooth  fescue,  which  yield  the 
principal  portion  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
produce.  Lastly,  we  find  the  yarrow,  creeping 
bent  or  florin,  marsh  bent-grass,  and  creeping 
wheat-grass  or  couch,  vegetating  most  vigo- 
rously in  the  autumn.  Besides  these,"  conti- 
nues Sinclair,  **  in  the  richest  natural  pastures 
are  invariably  found  the  butter-cups  (Ranunn^ 
lus  acris)^  rib-grass  or  ribwort  plantain  (P/atrfo- 
go  lanceolata),  and  sorrel  dock  {Rumix  acetosa)" 
Of  these,  however,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
live-stock  will  only  eat  the  rib-grass. 

To  examine  the  nature  of  the  change  pro- 
duced on  rich  pasture  land  by  a  course  of  grain 
crops,  Mr.  Sinclair  made  the  following  valuable 
experiments  :— 

<*  A  space  of  2  square  yards  of  rich  ancient 
pasture  land  was  dug  to  the  depth  of  8  inches ; 
400  grains  of  this  soil,  freed  from  moisture  and 
the  green  vegetable  fibres,  contained— 

Gf«. 

Calcareous  and  slllctoat  aand  ...  103 
Daconipoaliig  Tegeuble  nwiier  aad  partl- 

clea  of  rood     ......  &5 

Carbonate  of  lima  (chalk)          ...  160 

eUica  (flint) 90 

AluDifna  (clay)   ......  U 

Oxide  of  Iron 4 

Boluble  vegetable  matter,  and  aulpbate  of 

lime  (gypaum)         .....  4 

"400 

*<This  soil  was  then  cropped  for  6  seasons 
alternately  with  1,  oats;  2,  potatoes;  3,  wheat; 
4,  carrots ;  5,  wheat.  It  was  then  examined,  to 
ascertain  what  change  it  had  undergone  by 
bearing  these  crops.  It  appeared  to  consist  of 

On. 

Calcareous  and  allielouB  aand    ...  100 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter  .  .  -  48 
Carbonate  of  lime  (cbalk)  -       -       -       .159 

Silica  (flint) 57 

Alumina  (clay)   ---.-.  10 

Oxide  of  Iron      --..--  5 

Soluble  ▼egetable  and  saline  natter  .       .  S 

Loss « 


''Thus,  the  earthy  portion  of  the  soil  had 
undergone  but  little  change,  but  it  had  sus- 
tained a  very  considerable  diminution  of  its  de- 
composing vegetable  and  animal  matters,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  considered  that  the  turf 
also  was  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Manure 
was  now  for  the  first  time  applied,  and,  with 
the  wheal  stubble,  dug  in  to  the  depth  of  6 
inches.  The  surface  was  then  made  fine  with 
a  rake,  and  sown  with  a  mixture  of  the  follow- 
ing grass  seeds,  at  the  rate  of  5  bushels  to  the 
acre: — Meadow  fescue,  meadow  fox-tail,  round 
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coek's-foot,  tall  oat-like  sod-grass,  creeping 
vetch,  rye-grass,  meadow  cat's-tail,  crested 
dogVtail,  yellow  oat,  meadow  oat,  hard  fescue, 
smooth-stalked  meadow-grass,  fertile  meadow- 
grass,  nerved  meadow-grass,  cow  clover  (Tru 
foUum  medium),  Dutch  or  white  clover,  and 
fiorin,  marsh-bent.  These  were  sown  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1818.  They  all  vegetated  be- 
fore the  first  week  of  October  except  the  creep- 
ing vetch  (  Vicia  Mpttim),  which  did  not  germi- 
nate till  the  autumn  of  1814.  Before  the  frost 
set  in  they  had  a  top-dressing  with  a  compost 
of  rotten  dung,  lime,  and  vegetable  mould,  laid 
on  in  a  fine  and  dry  state,  and  rolled,  and  again 
rolled  in  February.  The  plants  sprang  earlier 
than  those  of  the  old  pasture  (a  circumstance 
common  to  young  plants  in  general).  In  the 
first  week  of  July  the  produce  was  cut  and 
weighed:  it  amounted  to  one-eighth  more  than 
the  produce  of  the  ground  in  its  original  state. 
The  aftermath,  however,  of  the  seedling  grasses 
weighed  one-fifth  less  than  that  of  the  natural 
pasture.  But  in  1815,  upon  cutting  and  weigh- 
ing the  grass  in  the  first  weeks  of  June  and 
August,  and  again  in  the  middle  of  September, 
the  total  weight  of  these  three  crops  exceeded 
that  of  the  old  turf  exactly  in  the  proportion  of 
9  to  8.'*   {Hort.  Gram.  Wob,  p.  131.) 

2.  Tht  grafies  which  an  the  fwUural  tenanta  of 
dry  tandy  and  elevated  toiler — ^These,  according 
to  Sinclair,  are  the  sheep's  fescue,  viviparous 
fescue,  purple  fescue,  pubescent  fescue,  glau- 
cous fescue,  wall  fescue,  wall  barley,  fine  bent, 
brown  bent,  lobed  bent,  rock  bent,  snowy  bent, 
purple  bent,  tufied-leaved  bent,  waved  hair- 
grass,  feather-grass,  slender  foxtail,  hairy  oat- 
grass,  blue  melic  grass,  upright  mat-grass, 
blood-coloured  panic-grass,  green  panic-grass, 
barren  brome-grass,  crested  brome-grass,  up- 
right annual  brome-grass,  nodding  brome-grass, 
Alpine  meadow-grass,  Alpine  foxtail-grass, 
blue  moor-grass,  crested  hair-grass,  panicled 
cai's-tail  grass,  reflexed  meadow-grass,  flat- 
stalked  meadow-grass,  meadow-barley,  bird*s- 
foot  clover,  larger  bird's-foot  clover,  trefoil  or 
nonsuch,  sainfoin,  soft  brume-grass,  creeping 
soft-grass,  and  white  or  Dutch  clover.  (Ibid, 
p.  256.) 

''When  these  sandy  upland  soils  are  im- 
proved by  the  application  of  clay  or  marl,  they 
are  then  capable  of  supporting  a  very  superior 
description  of  grasses  to  these,  and  the  follow- 
ing varieties,"  says  Sinclair, "should  be  sown, 
for  experience  will  prove  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  the  best  for  that  purpose." 
(Ibid.  p.  337.) 

Barley-like  ■heep'a-feectte    .       .       .  S  pecka. 

Cock'a-font  gra*a  .....  S      •— 

Crested  doff*a-iall  grnaa        .       .       .  i      — 

Yellow  oal-graaa  -       -       -       -       -  5      — 

Rye-graM      ......  1      ^ 

Flauitalked  meadow-graaa  ...  I      — 

Various -leaved  fescue  .       -       -       -  H    — 
Hard  feacuA  .       .       .       .       .       -S     — 

I>(sa<>r  bird's-foot  trefoil       .       .       .  1    lb. 

White  clover S  — 

8.  The  graetet  of  bog$,  or  other  very  moitt$irii$^ 
These  are  commonly  of  the  most  worthless 
description  to  the  cultivator:  they  are  chieflr 
the  marsh  bent,  awn  less  brown  bent,  awned 
creeping-bent,  smaller-leaved  creeping-bent, 
creeping-rooted  bent,  white  bent,  flote  fescue, 
tall  fescue,  turfy  hair-grass,  knee-jointed  fojc- 
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tail-grass,  water  hair-grass,  water  meadow- 
grass,  loDg-leaved  cotton-grass,  and  sheathed 
cotton-grass.    {Hort.  Wob.  p,  340.) 

4.  The  grasMi  of  water  meculoiet^^^**  AW  the 
superior  perennial  grasses,"  observes  Sinclair, 
••  ibrire  under  irrigation  when  the  meadow  is 
properly  formed;  the  following  species  of 
grass  I  have  invariably  found  to  constitute  the 
produce  of  the  bat  water  meadows  :-*Meadow 
foxtail,  round-panicled  cockVfoot,  field  brome- 
grass,  meadow  fescue:  these  occupied  the 
crowns  and  sides  of  the  ridges.  The  farrows 
were  stocked  with  the  creeping  bent,  marsh 
bent,  hard  fescue,  lesser  variety  of  meadow 
cat's-tail,  woolly  soft  grass,  rough-stalked  mea- 
dow-grass, meadow  fescue.  A  small  admix- 
ture of  other  species  were  thinly  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the  ridge ;  these  were  meadow 
barley,  yellow  or  golden  oat,  crested  dog's-tail, 
rye-grass,  sweet-scented  vernal-grass,  tufted 
vetch,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  tall 
oat-like  soft-grass.  The  soil  of  the  water 
meadows  which  produced  the  above  grasses 
was  either  a  deep  active  peat  incambent  on 
a  silicious  sand,  or  a  sandy  loam,  on  a 
chalky  or  gravelly  subsoil.  In  some  irrigated 
meadows,  where  the  ridges  were  formed 
nearly  flat,  and  the  soil  consisted  of  a  sandy 
loam  on  a  retentive  clayey  subsoil,  the  follow- 
ing grasses  constituted  the  chief  produce  :-* 
Crested  dogVtail,  creeping-rooted  soft-grass, 
rye-grass,  meadow  barley,  tall  oat-like  soft- 
grass,  sweet-scented  vernal,  and  soft  brome- 
grass."  (Ibid.  p.  383.) 

The  grasses  best  adapted  for  the  alternate 
husbandry  also  attracted  the  attention  of  George 
Sinclair ;  but  he  saw  the  difficulty  of  laying 
down  any  S3rstematic  rules  which  should  be 
adapted  for  all  soils  and  situations,  and  the 
demands  for  animal  food :  he  hardly,  therefore, 
made  any  very  practical  general  observations. 
He  gives  us,  however,  among  other  valuable 
statements,  the  following  little  table  of  the  rela^ 
tive  value  of  three  of  the  crops  he  had  ex- 
amined on  similar  soil : 

lbi.|Mr 


Brotd-lMvod  red  clover 


Lttceni 


Sainfoin 


6.  The  graeaet  beet  adapted  for  paeture  dmring 
the  wieUer^ — ^In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Trane, 
of  the  High  Soc  p.  31,  is  an  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  grasses  he  recommends  as  being 
productive  of  &e  most  considerable  quantity 
of  winter's  grass ;  and  the  proportion  of  seeds 
which  he  advises  to  be  sown  to  produce  such 
a  pasture  -— 

Cock*t-fotn  (Daetjilie  flowurmta")    ...    4  peeks. 
Menilnw  fescue  {FegtuM  prnUnne)         •       .    S     — 
Tell  fertile  meednwHirMa  {FuturaelatUrw. 

ftrtilu),  only  In  very  bKaTy  soile  eoneuntly 

depaetured  with  cattle. 
Meadow  eat'e-taii,  or  true  timothy  gnaa  (^JUe- 

vmpraUnMmaj^r)        -       -       ►       -       -     |   — 
Broad-leaved  bent,  or  florin  )Jlgroeti§  elele- 

ni/tra) I      — 

Tail  oat-Uke  aoft-graM  (HUsM  MMMMw)     .   t    — 


herbage      -       - 

49,005 

hay      -       -       - 

l^t5l 

nutritive  matter 

1.901 

fraee  -       .       . 

70.785 

hay     -       -       - 

98,S14 

.nutritive  matter 

1.059 

herbage 

8.848 

hay     -       -       . 

3.589 

.nniritlve  matter 

345 

Woolly  eoft-graee  (^efe««  taMttu»\  only  in 
casee  of  coneiderable  elevation  and  poverty 
of  aoll. 
Paeey'e  perennial  rye-graee  (L»Umm  ferntnt)    3  peekfl* 
Burnet  {PoUrinm  Sanjfuij'orba)       -        -        -    S     — 
Cow -gram,  or  perennial  red  clover  iTrifvUum 

prttt9iue  pereniu)  -----    0  Ibe. 

White  clover  {TrifoUum  repetu)     -       -       -    8  — 

The  quantity  of  the  grass  seeds  employed 
per  acre,  for  permanent  ordinary  pasture  ne- 
cessarily varies  with  the  nature  of  the  soiL  A 
practical  English  farmer  gives  the  following 
as  an  excellent  mixture.  (^Mark  Lane  Exp, 
April  6,  1841.) 


Clover,  red        .      .       .       - 

—  white    -       .       -       - 

—  red,  perennial  (cow-grasi) 

—          Italian      -       -       - 
Meadow  fozuU          ... 
Cock'a-fbot        .       -       .       - 
Feecue,  meadow        ... 

—  herd      ...       - 
Rongb-eulked  meadow-graee  - 
Bmoolh-auiked  meadow -graae  • 
Wood  meadow-graae  (Hudton'e 

Bay  graes)       -       -       -       - 
Bweet-Bcented  vernal-graae     - 
Timothy  graae    .       .       -       - 

On  Light 

*^a:7 

IlM. 

Um. 

88 
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6.  Trangplantation  or  inoaUatioH  oftwf, — ^This 
plan,  which  is  one  in  certain  situations,  offer- 
ing considerable  advantages,  is  described  in 
the  Brit,  Hueb,  vol. ii.  p.  523,  and  by  G.Sinclair, 
Hort,  Gram.  Wbb,^.  415.  The  mode  of  returning 
tillage  land  to  permanent  pasture,  called  trans- 
planting, was  originally  invented  by  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  of  Acre  House,  Lincolnshire,  and  it 
was  first  practised  to  any  extent  by  Mr.  John 
Bloomfield,  of  Warham,  Norfolk.  In  laying 
down  land  to  permanent  pasture  by  this  mode, 
it  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  free  from 
the  seeds  and  roots  of  weeds,  and  made  per- 
fectly clean  by  a  summer  fallow.  The  autumn 
is  the  best  time  for  transplanting  turf,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  autumn  rains  have  sufficiently 
moistened  the  turf  to  fit  it  for  paring  off  clean  : 
the  roots  of  the  grasses  thus  get  established 
before  the  commencement  of  warm  weather  in 
the  spring.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  turf 
should  be  selected  or  taken  from  the  very  best 
pasture,  for  otherwise  weeds  and  inferior 
grasses  will  be  propagated.  If  the  field  from 
which  the  turf  is  to  be  taken  to  make  the  new 
pasture,  is  Intended  to  be  broken  up  for  a 
course  of  tillage  crops,  then  the  whole  of  the 
turf  may  be  taScen  off  and  employed  in  form- 
ing the  new  pasture  to  the  required  extent. 
But  should  the  field  be  required  to  remain  in 
permanent  pasture,  a  portion  only  of  the 
turf  must  be  taken  from  the  field,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  sward,  or  grass-plant,  left  stand- 
ing for  that  purpose.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  Mr.  Blakie  directs  a  paring-plough  to  be 
used ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained, a  common  plough,  with  the  coulter  and 
share  made  very  sharp,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose :  a  wheel  plough  is  preferable,  adds  Sin- 
clair, to  a  swing  plough  for  paring  turfs,  be- 
cause it  goes  steadier,  and  cuts  the  turf  more 
regularly.    The  turf  should  be  cut  about  Sj 
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of  two  or  three  plants  only.  The  plants  which 
usually  tenant  the  best  natural  pastures  are 
the  meadow  fox-tail*  round  cock's-foot,  meadow 
fescue,  meadow  cat Vtail,  sweet-scented  vernal 
grass,  tall  oat-like  sofl-grass,  creeping  vetch, 
rye-grass,  field  brome-grass,  annual  meadow 
or  Suffolk  grass,  meadow  oat-grass :  these  yield 
the  principal  grass  in  the  spring,  and  a  chief 
portion  of  that  of  the  summer.  Then,  again, 
we  find  the  yellow  oat-grass,  meadow  barley, 
crested  dog's-tail,  hard  fescue,  rough-stalked 
meadow-grass,  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass, 
woolly  soft-grass,  perennial  red  clover,  white 
or  Dutch  clover,  yellow  vetch  or  meadow  la- 
thyrus,  and  the  smooth  fescue,  which  yield  the 
principal  portion  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
produce.  Lastly,  we  find  the  yarrow,  creeping 
bent  or  fiorin,  marsh  bent-grass,  and  creeping 
wheat-grass  or.  couch,  vegetating  most  vigo- 
rously in  the  autumn.  Besides  uiiese,"  conti- 
nues Sinclair,  **  in  the  richest  natural  pastures 
are  invariably  found  the  buUer-cups  (Ranuncu' 
lus  acris),  rib-grass  or  ribwort  plantain  {Planta- 
go  lanctolata),  and  sorrel  dock  {Rumex  acetosay* 
Of  these,  however,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
live-stock  will  only  eat  the  rib-grass. 

To  examine  the  nature  of  the  change  pro- 
duced on  rich  pasture  land  by  a  course  of  grain 
crops,  Mr.  Sinclair  made  the  following  valuable 
experiments : — 

**  A  space  of  3  square  yards  of  nch  ancient 
pasture  land  was  dug  to  the  depth  of  8  inches ; 
400  grains  of  this  soil,  freed  from  moisture  and 
the  green  vegetable  fibres,  contained^ 

Om. 
Calcareous  and  ■iltcloat  tand     -       -       -  lOS 
Decomposing  ▼egetable  niatiar  aad  parti- 
cles of  roots     .       -       .       -       .       -  &5 
Cnrbonate  of  lime  (chalk)           ...  160 

Silica  (flint) 50 

AhiBilna  (clay)   ...---  S5 

Oxide  of  iron 4 

Soluble  vf>geiable  matter,  and  sulphate  of 

lime  (gypeum)         .....  4 


''This  soil  was  then  cropped  for  6  seasons 
alternately  with  1,  oats ;  2,  potatoes ;  3,  wheat; 
4,  carrots ;  5,  wheat  It  was  then  examined,  to 
ascertain  what  change  it  had  undergone  by 
bearing  these  crops.  It  appeared  to  consist  of 

On. 

Calcareous  and  slllclouB  sand    ...  100 

Decomposing  vegeuble  matter  .       .       -  48 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  -       -       -       -  159 

Silica  (flint)        ......  57 

Alumina  (clay)  -..--.  10 

Oxide  of  iron      ----.-  5 

Soluble  Tegeiable  and  aaiine  matter  .       .  S 

IS 
Losa ^ 

400 

"Thus,  the  earthy  portion  of  the  soil  had 
undergone  but  little  change,  but  it  had  sus- 
tained a  very  considerable  diminution  of  its  de- 
composing vegetable  and  animal  matters,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  considered  that  the  turf 
also  was  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Manure 
was  now  for  the  first  time  applied,  and,  with 
the  wheal  stubble,  dug  in  to  the  depth  of  6 
inches.  The  surface  was  then  made  fine  with 
a  rake,  and  sown  with  a  mixture  of  the  follow- 
ing grass  seeds,  at  the  rate  of  5  bushels  to  the 
acre: — Meadow  fescue,  meadow  fox-iailj  round 
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cock's-foot,  tall  oat-like  soft-grass,  creeping 
vetch,  rye-grass,  meadow  cat's-tail,  crested 
dogVtail,  yellow  oat,  meadow  oat,  hard  fescue, 
smooth-stalked  meadow-grass,  fertile  meadow- 
grass,  nerved  meadow-grass,  cow  clover  (7V£- 
folium  medium),  Dutch  or  white  clover,  and 
fiorin,  marsh-bent  These  were  sown  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1813.  They  all  vegetated  be- 
fore the  first  week  of  October  except  the  creep- 
ing vetch  {Vieia  sepium),  which  did  not  germi- 
nate till  the  autumn  of  1814.  Before  the  frost 
set  in  they  had  a  top-dressing  with  a  compost 
of  rotten  dung,  lime,  and  vegetable  mould,  laid 
on  in  a  fine  and  dry  state,  and  rolled,  and  again 
rolled  in  February.  The  plants  sprang  earlier 
than  those  of  the  old  pasture  (a  circumstance 
common  to  young  plants  in  general).  In  the 
first  week  of  July  the  produce  was  cut  and 
weighed:  it  amounted  to  one-eighth  more  than 
the  produce  of  the  ground  in  its  original  state. 
The  aftermath,  however,  of  the  seedling  grasses 
weighed  one-fifth  less  than  that  of  the  natural 
pasture.  But  in  1816,  upon  cutting  and  weigh- 
ing the  grass  in  the  first  weeks  of  June  and 
August,  and  again  in  the  middle  of  September, 
the  total  weight  of  these  three  crops  exceeded 
that  of  the  old  turf  exactly  in  the  proportion  of 
9  to  8."   {Hort.  Gram.  Wob.  p.  131.) 

2.  The  graftei  which  are  the  natural  tenantt  of 
dry  sandy  and  elevated  toih, — ^These,  according 
to  Sinclair,  are  the  sheep's  fescue,  viviparous 
fescue,  purple  fescue,  pubescent  fescue,  glau- 
cous fescue,  wall  fescue,  wall  barley,  fine  bent, 
brown  bent,  lobed  bent,  rock  bent,  snowy  bent, 
purple  bent,  tufted-leaved  bent,  waved  hair- 
grass,  feather-grass,  slender  foxtail,  hairy  oat- 
grass,  blue  melic  grass,  upright  mat-grass, 
blood-coloured  panic-grass,  green  panic-grass, 
barren  brome-grass,  crested  brome-grass,  up- 
right annual  brome-grass,  nodding  brome-grass, 
Alpine  meadow-grass,  Alpine  foxtail-grass, 
blue  moor-grass,  crested  hair-grass,  panicled 
cat's-tail  grass,  reflexed  meadow-grass,  flat- 
stalked  meadow-grass,  meadow-barley,  bird's- 
foot  clover,  larger  bird's-foot  clover,  trefoil  or 
nonsuch,  sainfoin,  soft  brome^n^ss,  creeping 
soft-grass,  and  white  or  Dutch  clover.  (Ibid, 
p.  256.) 

"When  these  sandy  upland  soils  are  im- 
proved by  the  application  of  clay  or  marl,  they 
are  then  capable  of  supporting  a  very  superior 
description  of  grasses  to  these,  and  the  follow- 
ing varieties,"  says  Sinclair, "  should  be  sown, 
for  experience  will  prove  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  the  best  for  that  purpose.^ 
{Ibid.  p.  337.) 

Barley-like  sheep^s-feecue    -       .       .    S  pecka. 
Cock's -(hot  grass  -        .       .       .       .    S      — 

Crested  doc*s-tail  frnsa        ...].. 
Yellow  oat-grass  -       -       -       .       -    5      — 
Rye*|rass      ......1      — 

Flat-stalked  meadow -frass  ...    I      — 
Varions-leaved  fescue  -       -       -       -    l|    — 

Hard  fescue  ......S     — 

lesser  bird's-foot  trefoil       .       -       .    1    lb. 
White  clover S  ~ 

8.  The  gra$9et  of  6og«,  or  other  very  moist  toiU.— 
These  are  commonly  of  the  most  worthless 
description  to  the  cultivator:  they  are  chieflv 
the  marsh  bent,  awn  less  brown  bent,  awned 
creeping-bent,  smaller-leaved  creeping-bent, 
creeping-rooted  benl,  white  bent,  flote  fescue, 
tall  fescue,  turfy  hair-grass,  knee-jointed  fox- 
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tail-grass,  water  hair-grass,  water  meadow- 
grass,  loDg-leaved  cotton-grass,  and  sheathed 
cottoQ-grass.    {HorL  Wob.  p.  340.) 

4.  The  grasteM  of  water  mecuioiei^^^**  AU  the 
superior  perennial  grasses,**  observes  Sinclair, 
"  thrive  under  irrigation  when  the  meadow  is 
properly  formed;  the  following  species  of 
grass  I  have  invariably  found  to  constitute  the 
produce  of  the  beU  water  meadows : — ^Meadow 
foxtail,  round-pan icled  cock's-foot,  field  brome- 
grass,  meadow  fescue:  these  occupied  the 
crowns  and  sides  of  the  ridges.  The  furrows 
were  stocked  with  the  creeping  bent,  marsh 
bent,  hard  fescue,  lesser  variety  of  meadow 
catVtail,  woolly  soA  grass,  rough-stalked  mea- 
dow-grass, meadow  fescue.  A  small  admix- 
ture of  other  species  were  thinly  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the  ridge ;  these  were  meadow 
barley,  yellow  or  golden  oat,  crested  dog's-tail, 
rye-grass,  sweet-scented  vernal-grass,  tuAed 
vetch,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  tall 
oat-like  soft-grass.  The  soil  of  the  water 
meadows  which  produced  the  above  grasses 
was  either  a  deep  active  peat  incumbent  on 
a  silicious  sand,  or  a  sandy  loam,  on  a 
chalky  or  gravelly  subsoil.  In  some  irrigated 
meadows,  where  the  ridges  were  formed 
nearly  flat,  and  the  soil  consisted  of  a  sandy 
loam  on  a  retentive  clayey  subsoil,  the  follow- 
ing grasses  constituted  the  chief  produce  : — 
Crested  dog's-tail,  creeping-rooted  sofl-grass, 
rye-grass,  meadow  barley,  tall  oat-like  soil- 
grass,  sweet-scented  vernal,  and  soft  brome- 
grass."  (/6uf.  p.  883.) 

The  grasses  best  adapted  for  the  alternate 
husbandry  also  attracted  the  attention  of  George 
Sinclair ;  but  he  saw  the  difficulty  of  laying 
down  any  systematic  rules  which  should  be 
adapted  for  all  soils  and  situations,  and  the 
demands  for  animal  food :  he  hardly,  therefore, 
made  any  very  practical  general  observations. 
He  gives  us,  however,  among  other  valuable 
statements,  the  following  little  table  of  the  rela^ 
live  value  of  three  of  the  crops  he  had  ex- 
amined on  similar  soil : 


Broad-lMtod  red  clover 


Lttcern  - 


Sainfoin 


r  herbage      -       - 

49,005 

-toy     -       .       - 

1%W 

.nutrUWe  matter 

1.904 

1  fraee  -       -       - 

T0.783 

-{hay     -       -       - 

98,SI4 

.nutrltlTe  matter 

i.aN 

I'herbace      -       . 

8,848 

^hay     .       -       . 

3,5» 

(.nutritive  matter 

145 

6.  The  gratae9  beet  adapted  for  pattwre  during 
the  wififer.— In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Trane. 
of  the  High  Soc,  p.  31,  is  an  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  grasses  he  recommends  as  being 
productive  of  Uie  most  considerable  quantity 
of  winter's  grass ;  and  the  proportion  of  seeds 
which  he  advises  to  be  sown  to  produce  such 
a  pasture  — - 

Oock*e-foat  (DaetjUt  fhmerttta^    ... 

Mea4nw  feecue  (FettuM  prtttMniHs) 

Tall  fertile  meadow -sraas  (FBghtrutUthrm. 

f$rtiliM)t  only  In  very  bnavy  Mile  eonitanUy 

depattured  with  cattle. 
Meadow  eat't-iail,  or  tme  timothy  graae  iPhU* 

mm  mrmUuM  majtr)        .       .       >       .       . 
Broad-leaTed  bent,  or  florin  )J!jfrcetu  eleie- 

Tail  oat-like  soft-graaa  {IMeme  i 


4peeka. 


I   - 

I     — 

f     — 
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Woolly  foA-jrraee  (Fele««  teiMf««>,  only  Is 
eatee  of  considerable  elevation  and  poverty 
of  eoil. 

Paeey'e  perennial  rye-fraes  (L»lhim  ftrcaiM) 

Barnet  {PoUrium  Sea#ti4«erte>       ... 

Covr-gram,  or  perennial  red  clover  iTrifoUwm 


6  1be. 
8  — 


Wrroteiu*  fertniu) 
bite  clover  {TVifotkm  repene)     - 

The  quantity  of  the  grass  seeds  employed 
per  acre,  for  permanent  ordinary  pasture  ne- 
cessarily varies  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  A 
practicid  English  farmer  gives  the  following 
as  an  excellent  mixture.  {Mark  Lane  Exp. 
April  5,  1841.) 


OnLifbt 

OdH«t7 

Soik. 

soa*. 

At. 

Ita. 

Clover,  red        .      .       .       - 

-     white    ...       - 

~     red.  perennial  (cow -grass) 

Rye-grass,  perennial ... 

-          lulian     -       -       - 

Meadow  fhxuU          -       -       - 

Coek*s-foot         .... 

Fescue,  meadow        ... 

-      hard      -       .       .       - 

Rongh-sulked  meadow-grass  - 

Wood  meadow-graee  (Hudson's 

Bay  grass)      ...       - 

Sweet-scented  vemal-grasa     - 

Timothy  grass    .       .       -       - 

• 

4 

» 
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6.  Transplantation  or  inoeulaiion  of  turf, — This 
plan,  which  is  one  in  certain  situations,  offer- 
ing considerable  advantages,  is  described  in 
the  Brit,  Hueb,  vol.  ii.  p.  523,  and  by  G.  Sinclair, 
Hurt.  Gram,  Wob,^,  416.  The  mode  of  returning 
tillage  land  to  permanent  pasture,  called  trans- 
planting, was  originally  invented  by  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  of  Acre  House,  Lincolnshire,  and  it 
was  first  practised  to  any  extent  by  Mr.  John 
Bloomfield,  of  Warham,  Norfolk.  In  laying 
down  land  to  permanent  pasture  by  this  mode, 
it  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  free  from 
the  seeds  and  roots  of  weeds,  and  made  per- 
fectly clean  by  a  summer  fallow.  The  autumn 
is  the  best  time  for  transplanting  turC  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  autumn  rains  have  sufficiently 
moistened  the  turf  to  fit  it  for  paring  off  clean : 
the  roots  of  the  grasses  thus  get  established 
before  the  commencement  of  warm  weather  in 
the  spring.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  turf 
should  be  selected  or  taken  from  the  very  best 
pasture,  for  otherwise  weeds  and  inferior 
grasses  will  be  propagated.  If  the  field  from 
which  the  turf  is  to  be  taken  to  make  the  new 
pasture,  is  intended  to  be  broken  up  for  a 
course  of  tillage  crops,  then  the  whole  of  the 
turf  may  be  taken  off  and  employed  in  form- 
ing the  new  pasture  to  the  required  extent. 
But  should  the  field  be  required  to  remain  in 
permanent  pasture,  a  portion  only  of  the 
turf  must  be  taken  from  the  field,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  sward,  or  grass-plant,  leA  stand- 
ing for  that  purpose.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  Mr.  Blakie  directs  a  paring-plough  to  be 
used ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained, a  common  plough,  with  the  coulter  and 
share  made  very  sharp,  will  answer  the  pup- 
pose  :  a  wheel  plough  is  preferable,  adds  Sin- 
clair, to  a  swing  plough  for  paring  turfs,  be- 
cause it  goes  steadier,  and  cuts  the  turf  more 
regularly.    The  turf  should  be  cut  about  S4 
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inches  thick,  and  7,  8,  or  9  inches  wide,  ac* ' 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  turf-gage  of  the 
plough,  and  the  width  of  the  wing  of  the  share : ' 
it  is  sometimes  cross  cat  into  short  lengths, 
previous  to  the  operation  of  paring ;  but  this 
can  only  be  effected  when  the  turf  is  moist 
and  free  from  stones.  The  cross  catting  is 
done  by  a  scarifier,  with  cimeter  tines,  the 
convex  edges  made  very  sharp,  and  faced  to 
the  work,  and  the  implement  heavily  weighted, 
so  as  to  press  the  tines  a  proper  depth  into  the 
turf:  but  it  is  best  in  large  flags.  The  turf  is 
then  carried  in  broad-wheeled  carts  to  the  field, 
at  the  rate  of  50  cart-loads  to  an  acre,  placed 
in  heaps,  and  then  chopped  into  small  pieces 
of  about  3  inches  square  ;  the  ground  is  then 
levelled  with  a  scarifier,  and  the  turf  spread 
with  shovels  over  the  field ;  the  pieces  of  turf 
are  then  placed  or  planted  by  women  and 
children,  and  pressed  into  the  soil  by  the  foot 
or  a  wooden  rammer.  One  acre  of  turf  di- 
vided into  pieces  will  plant  9  acres— each 
piece  of  turf  standing  9  inches  apart  The 
expense  per  acre  of  this  mode  of  converting 
arable  land  into  pasture  is  as  follows :  say 

A.  a.  T. 

Extent  of  grnn  Innd  clean  paired  of  .       .       1    3  18 
Extent  of  arable  land  trantplanted  with  tha 

above 110  15 

Eatpen99.  £    «.  d. 

To  ploaghinf  or  pairing  1  a.Sr.  18  p.,  at  10*. 

per  acre 0    16U 

To  earrlafe  of  fiOO  loade  of  toft,  (lAy  daya* 

work  for  one  hone,  at  S«.  per  day  •  -  7  10  0 
To  boya  driving  carta  -  -  -  -  -0  10  8 
To  scarifying  11  acree  or  15  poles  of  ground 

when  covered  with  tuft  cut  In  piecea,  at 

la.  6rf.  per  acre  ......178^ 

To  labourers,  at  30*.  per  acre      -       -       -     1    IS    9| 


OrSt>.3}tf.  peracre. 
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A  plan  of  improving  old  worn-out  pasture 
lands  (by  dibbling  peas  and  vetches,  with  a 
mixture  of  18  pounds  of  Dutch  clover,  and  2 
bushels  per  acr«  of  Bay  grass)  is  described  by 
Mr.  Salter,  Com.  to  Board  ofJigr.  vol.  vi.  p.  367. 
On  the  advantages  of  deep  ploughing,  fallow- 
ing, and  liming  land  intended  to  be  again  laid 
down  to  permanent  pasture,  with  an  experi- 
ment on  17  acres  at  Jedburgh,  there  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Bell,  Qaart,  Jowm,  ofJigr,  vol.  i.  p.  570, 
and  another  by  Mr.  Sinclair  (ibid.  p.  65).  To 
this  gentleman's  excellent  work  {Hort,  Gram. 
Woh.)j  I  would  especially  commend  my  rear 
ders,  as  it  abounds  with  information  on  the 
grasses.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  eco- 
nomical improvement  of  grass  lands  in  Scot- 
land {Q^art.  Jowm.  of  A^.  vol.  vii.  p.  547)  ;  and 
in  all  improvements  of  this  kind,  the  use  of  the 
sub-turf  plough  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
farmer.    See  laaioATioH-. 

In  addition  to  the  original  article  in  the 
English  edition,  we  deem  the  subject  of  grasses 
so  important,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
so  limited  in  the  United  Slates,  that  we  subjoin 
the  following  information  derived  from  the 
best  British  authorities. 

English  writers  have  divided  hay  grasses, 
according  to  their  duration,  into  two  classes — 
the  temporary  and  permanent. 

The  tall  hay  grasses  of  temporary  duration, 
regarded  as  most  valuable,  are — 

The  Annual  or  Perennial  Rye-Grass  (lo^tufit 
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anmuL  or  p€nnnt\  see  Plate  of  Tall  Hay 
Grasses,  PI.  5,  a ;  Gock*s-foot  or  Orchard  Grass 
(Dadylis  glomerata),  b ;  and  Woolly  SoftpGrass 
{Holcut  lanaiut),  e. 

Where  a  crop  of  hay  is  desired  within  the 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  such  grasses 
as  are  annuals  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  none  (says  Loudon)  can  be  better  for  this 
purpose  than  the  common  oat  (^Jvena  satha), 
cut  and  made  into  hay  when  it  comes  into 
flower.  Next  in  order  may  be  mentioned  the 
other  cereal  grasses,  and  the  annual  varieties 
of  Bromus;  the  latter,  however,  are  very 
coarse  grasses,  though  prolific  in  culm. 

The  biennial  rye-grass,  a  variety  of  the  pe* 
rennial  LoUum,  is  almost  universally  sown 
in  England,  either  with  or  without  clover; 
atnong  grain  crops,  with  a  view  to  one  crop  of 
hay  in  the  succeeding  season.  It  attains  a 
greater  height,  and  produces  a  longer,  broader 
spike  of  flowers  than  the  perennial  rye-grass, 
and  the  produce  in  bay  is  considered  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  annual  grass,  equally 
palatable  to  cattle.  It  prefers  a  rich,  loamy 
soil,  but  will  grow  on  any  surface  whatever, 
except  undecayed  rock  or  bog.  The  perennial 
rye-grass,  which  will  be  more  fully  described 
hereailer,  differs  from  the  biennial  variety  in 
being  of  somewhat  smaller  growth,  and  in  con- 
tinuing in  the  ground  for  several  years;  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  culture. 

The  Cod^&-foot  Grass,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  in  the  United  States,  Orchard^rass, 
from  its  thriving  well  in  moist  shady  places,  and 
especially  orchards  (PI.  5,  b),  is  an  imperfect 
perennial,  and  grows  naturally  on  dry,  sandy 
soils.  This  grass  may  be  recognised  by  its 
coarse  appearance,  both  of  the  leaf  and  spike, 
and  also  by  its  whitish  green  hue.  It  grows 
freely  in  most  situations,  is  very  hardy  and 
productive,  but  rough,  harsh,  and  coarse,  and 
much  improved  by  cultivation  in  open  grounds. 
Hence  its  name  of  rough  cock's-foot 

This  grass  is  rather  early  in  its  growth,  and 
in  many  excellent  old  pastures  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  plants  always  found  in  the  turf.  It 
vegetates  much  during  the  winter  in  England, 
and  when  sown  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  an  acre 
with  red  clover,  it  has  speedily  formed  a  very 
good  sward.  As  a  single  plant  to  sowwi^ 
clover  for  hay,  it  is  altogether  unsuitable.  On 
good  lands  it  shoots  up  strong,  coarse  stalks, 
too  tall  and  few  in  number,  and  unfit  for  fod- 
der ;  and  the  hassocky  tufted  roots  do  not  yield 
at  that  season  a  quantity  of  leaves  to  be  cut 
for  hay.  But  on  inferior  soils  that  are  used 
for  pasturage  for  two  or  three,  or  more  years, 
in  remote  or  high  situations,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  grasses,  shoots  early,  and  af- 
fords, from  its  tufted  growth,  an  early  bite  for 
sheep,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  sounds 
healthy  seed,  which  is  easily  gathered.  The 
general  complaint  of  running  up  to  coarse 
stalks  may  be  remedied  by  early  and  clostf 
grazing,  and  when  sown  on  poor  lands  along 
with  other  perennials,  it  will  produce  the  ear- 
liest feed,  and  the  most  abundant  herbage 
during  the  season.  It  is  much  relished  by  4l11 
kinds  of  live-stock,  and  especially  sheep,  the 
quantity  of  which  that  can  in  England  be  kept 
upon  it  summer  and  winter  is  quite  surprisingi 
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the  land  xneanwhik  becoming  richer  in  tvro  or 
three  year:i  from  the  sheep  manure.  After  mid- 
summer, however,  sheep  prefer  the  lye-grass. 
Sinclair,  it  is  stated,  considers  **no  grass  so 
well  suited  for  all  purposes  as  cockVfoot." 
{Codt  of  JlgrieuUure,) 

It  is  observed,  by  high  authority,  **  that  if  one 
species  only  is  thought  preferable  to  another 
in  the  alternate  husbandry,  that  species  is  the 
cock's-foot,  from  its  more  numerous  merits. 
But  a  certain  supply  of  the  most  nutricious 
herbage  throughout  the  season  will  be  in  vain 
looked  for  from  any  one  species  of  grass,  and 
can  only  be  found  where  nature  has  provided  it 
in  a  combination  of  many."  {Hort,  Granu  Wob^ 
2d  ed.  p.  414.) 

The  Woolly  Soft  Oran  (PI.  6,  c),  is  an  imper- 
fect perennial,  and  rather  a  late  flowering 
grass*  of  a  short,  unsubstantial  appearance, 
and  found  chiefly  in  poor,  dry  soils.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  common  grass  on  all  soils, 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest  It  afibrds 
abundance  of  seed,  light,  and  easily  dispersed 
by  the  wind.  According  to  Sinclair,  of  Wo- 
bum,  it  appears  to  be  generally  disliked  by  all 
sorts  of  cattle.  It  answers,  however,  for  sheep 
pasture.  Being  left  a^lmost  untouched  by  catr 
tle,  it  appears  the  most  productive  part  of  the 
herbage,  which  leads  to  a  false  conception  of 
its  produce.  The  hay  made  from  it  is  gene- 
rally disliked  by  cattle.  The  Woburn  experi- 
menu  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Holau 
moUUf  or  couch  grass,  is  a  better  plant  for  hay 
than  the  species  here  noticed,  but  that  is  a 
more  durable  perennial,  and  therefore  belongs 
to  another  class  of  grasses. 

Tall  Hat  Grassbs  of  permanent  duration^^ 
**'No  permanent  grass,"  says  Loudon,  ''has 
been  found  equal  to  the  rye-grass  for  the  pur- 
poses of  convertible  husbandry,  but  others 
have  been  selected,  which  are  considered  su- 
perior for  hay  meadows.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  fescue,  fox-tail,  and  meadow- 
grass."     (Encyc  of  Jgr.) 

Of  the  various  species  of  fescue  grass,  there 
are  three  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in 
England  as  meadow  hay-grasses,  viz.: 

The  Meadow  or  Fertile  Fetene  Grau  (Fesiuca 
pratetuuy  PI.  5,  dd).  This  is  found  in  rich  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  and  is  highly  grateful  to 
all  kinds  of  stock.  In  England  it  is  more  in 
demand  for  laying  down  meadows  than  any 
other  species,  except  the  rye-grass.  The  loss 
sustained  by  leaving  the  crop  of  this  grass  till 
the  seed  be  ripe  is  very  great,  since  by  the  Wo- 
burn experiments  it  appears  that  the  value  of 
this  grass,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  is,  to 
that  at  the  time  of  flowering,  as  6  to  18.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  great  difler- 
cilce  between  straws  or  leaves  that  have  been 
dried  after  they  were  cut  in  a  succulent  state, 
and  those  which  are  dried  by  nature  while 
growing.  The  former  retain  all  their  nutritive 
powers,  but  the  latter,  if  completely  dry,  very 
little,  if  any.- 

The  Tall  or  Iv fertile  Fescue  Grass  (Festuca  ela- 
tior,  PJ.  6,  «).  'This,  in  appearance,  differs  but 
little  from  the  meadow  fescue,  except  in  being 
larger  in  every  respect.  The  produce,  how- 
ever, is  nearly  three  times  greater ;  the  nutri- 
tive properties  being  also  greater,  in  the  pro- 


portion of  6  to  8.  This  grass  takes  its  name  in 
England  from  it^  seeds  being  infertile  when 
cultivated,  it  being  produced  by  parting  the 
roots  and  planting  them  out. 

The  Spiked  Fescue  Grass^  or  Darnel  Fescue 
Grots  {Festuca  loliaeea,  PI.  5,/).  resembles  the 
rye-grass  in  appearance,  and  the  tall  fescue  in 
the  infertility  of  its  seeds.  ''It  is,"  says  Lou- 
don, "  considered  superior  to  rye-grass  either 
for  hay  or  permanent  pasture,  and  improves 
in  proportion  to  its  age,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  what  takes  place  with  the  rye-grass." 

The  Meadow  Fox-tail  Grass  {Alopecurue  pro* 
tenets,  PI.  5,  g),  is  found  in  most  English  mea/* 
dows,  and  where  the  soil  is  neither  very  moist 
nor  very  dry,  but  in  good  heart,  is  very  produc* 
tive.  It  also  does  well  on  water  meadows. 
Sheep  and  horses  seem  to  relish  it  better  than 
oxen.  In  the  Woburn  experiments,  the  result 
gave  nearly  three-fourths  of  produce  greater 
from  a  clayey  loam  than  from  a  sandy  soil, 
the  grass  from  the  latter  being  comparatively 
of  less  value  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  6. 

Of  the  Meadow  Grasses,  there  are  two  species 
most  esteemed  in  England  and  Scotland  as  hay 
plants,  the  smooth-stalked  and  roughish,  which 
compose  the  greater  part  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  meadows,  especially  those  near 
Edinburgh. 

The  Great  or  SmoothrstaUced  Meadow  Graee^ 
the  Spear-grass  of  America  (Poa  prateneist 
PI.  5,  h)f  is  distinguished  by  its  height,  smooth 
stem,  and  creeping  roots.  According  to  Sole^ 
it  is  the  best  of  all  the  grasses.  Its  foliage  be- 
gins to  shoot  and  put  on  a  fine  verdure  early , 
in  the  spring,  but  not  so  soon  as  some  other 
grasses.  Every  animal  that  eats  grass  is  fond 
of  it;  while  it  makes  the  best  hay,  and  afibrds 
the  richest  pasture.  It  abounds  in  some  of  the 
best  meadows  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  the 
valuable  property  of  abiding  in  the  same  land, 
while  most  other  grasses  are  continually 
changing.  According  to  some,  it  delights  in 
rather  a  dry  than  a  moist  soil  and  situation,  on 
which  account  it  keeps  its  verdure  better  in  dry 
seasons,  but  it  thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  rich 
meadows.  A  loss  of  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  crop  is  sustained  if  it  is 
not  cut  till  the  seed  be  ripe,  the  straws  being 
then  dry,  and  the  root-leaves  in  a  decaying  and 
sickly  state.  Those  of  the  lattermath,  on  the 
contrary,  are  luxuriant  and  healthy.  This 
species  sends  forth  flower-stalks  but  once  in  a 
season,  and  those  being  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  hay,  it  will, 
from  this  circumstance,  and  the  superior  value 
of  the  grass  of  the  lattermath,  compared  to  that 
of  the  seed-crop,  appear  well  adapted  for  per- 
manent pasture.  It  was  of  this  grass  that  the 
American  prize  bonnet,  in  imitation  of  Leg- 
horn, was  manufactured  by  Miss  Woodhouse. 

The  rouf^hUk  meadow-grass  {Poa  trivialis,  PI. 
5,  t),  delights  in  moist,  rich,  and  sheltered  situ- 
ations, where  it  grows  2  feet  high,  and  is  very 
productive.  By  the  Woburn  experiments  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportional  value  in  which  the 
grass  of  the  seed  crop  exceeds  that  at  the  time 
of  flowering  is  as  8  to  11.  The  proportional 
value  by  which  the  grass  of  the  lattermath  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  flowering  crop  is  as  8  to  12, 
and  that  of  the  seed  crop  as  1 1  to  12.    Here, 
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then,  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  superior  ira* 
lue  of  the  crop  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  and 
of  the  consequent  loss  sustained  by  taking  it 
when  in  flower ;  the  produce  of  each  crop  be- 
ing nearly  equal*  The  deficiency  of  hay  in  the 
flowering  crop  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  seed 
crop  is  very  striking.  Its  superior  produce,  the 
highly  nutritive  powers  which  the  grass  seems 
to  possess,  and  the  season  in  which  it  arrives 
at  perfection,  are  merits  which  distinguish  it 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  grasses 
which  afiect  moist,  rich  soils,  and  sheltered 
situations.  But  on  dry,  exposed  situations,  it 
is  altogether  inconsiderable;  it  yearly  dimi- 
nishes, and  ultimately  dies  ofl;  not  unfrequently 
in  the  space  of  four  or  five  years.  (^Loudon* $  En- 
cyclop,  of  Agriculiwrt,) 

The  above  constitute  six  of  the  best  British 
grasses  for  either  dry  or  watered  meadows. 
The  seeds  of  the  two  sorts  of  meadow-grass 
are  apt  to  stick  together,  and  when  sown  with 
clover  and  other  kinds  o£  seeds,  require  to  be 
carefully  mixed  before  sowing.  The  tall  and 
spiked  fescue  grasses,  having  a  number  of 
barren  flowers,  are  not  prolific  in  seeds,  and 
are  therefore  seldom  to  be  got  at  the  seed- 
stores,  though  they  may  occasionally  be  had 
there  gathered  from  plants  in  a  wild  state. 

At  hay  gra$$et,  adapted  for  particular  niU  and 
$Uuationt,  the  cai's-tail  or  timothy,  floating  fes- 
cue, and  florin  grass  have  been  recommended 
by  British  agriculturists,  though  not  with  per- 
fect unanimity. 

The  Cat^p-tail  or  Timothy  grass  (Phleum  prof 
tense,  PI.  5,  k),  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, although,  from  its  still  partial  use  there, 
and  it^  universal  culture  in  all  the  grcizing  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States,  its  valuable  proper- 
ties were  here  first  properly  appreciated,  as  a 
hay  grass  taking  precedence  of  all  others.  It 
is  said  to  have  acquired  its  name  of  timothy 
from  its  first  introducer  into  Maryland,  Ti- 
mothy Hanson.  It  is  a  favourite  grass  in 
Sweden,  and  is  destined  to  become  so  in  Eng- 
land, although  some  of  the  highest  British 
authorities  upon  rural  matters.  Withering, 
Swaine,  Curtis,  and  others,  have  disapproved 
of  its  culture,  as  having  no  properties  in  which 
it  is  not  greatly  surpassed  by  the  meadow  fox- 
tail. Probably  some  mistakes  have  been  made 
by  the  authorities  who  have  treated  upon  the 
subject,  who  have  thus  referred  to  difierent 
grasses.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  from 
the  fact  that  the  English  Flora  enumerates  six 
species  of  catVtail,  but  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  any  particular  claims  to  the  attention  of 
the  farmer.  The  Woburn  experiments  present 
timothy  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  for 
hay.  In  England,  according  to  Donaldson,  it 
has  very  undeservedly  sunk  in  estimation,  as 
being  harsh,  late,  and  yielding  little  aflermaih, 
and  from  possessing  no  quality  in  which  it  is 
supposed  not  to  be  excelled  by  the  foxtail 
grass.  This  last  observation  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  very  limited  experience,  for  in 
general  purposes,  and  in  a  variety  of  soils  and 
of  climate,  it  far  exceeds  the  foxtail,  and  also 
in  yielding  readily  an  abundance  of  soimd, 
healthy  seed,  while  many  of  the  seeds  of  the 
foxtail  are  abortive,  and  the  plant  is  very  shy 
of  growth,  and  confined  to  the  best  cultivation.  | 
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At  the  time  of  flowering,  timothy  grass  pro* 
duced  on  one  acre  40,837  lbs.,  when  ripe  it 
yielded  the  same  weight,  but  the  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  was  more  than  doubled;  the 
lattermath  yielded  9528  lbs.,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  as  at  the  time  of 
flowering:  1920  grains  of. leaves  gave  80  grains 
of  nutritive  matter,  and  100  grains  of  nutritive 
matter  gave  74  of  mucilage  or  starch,  10  of 
saccharine  matter  or  sugar,  and  16  of  bitter 
extractive  or  saline  matter.  The  ripe  crop  ex- 
ceeds the  flowering  in  value  as  14  to  5,  which 
circumstance  gives  great  value  to  the  plant  for 
the  purpose  of  hay.  If  these  statements  of  com- 
parative produce  and  value  be  admitted  as  an 
authority,  it  will  be  seen  that  cat's-tail  exceeds 
the  foxtail  grass  in  every  respect  except  in  the 
produce  of  the  lattermath:  an  advantage  tfcat  is 
much  over-balanced  by  the  greater  produee  and 
the  ready  growth  of  the  timothy  grass.  It  thrives 
much  on  peaty  lands,  and  in  humid  climates, 
and  on  all  damp  soils,  and  on  those  that  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  loamy  softness  in  their  com- 
position ;  and  is  unfit  for  hot  sands,  gravels, 
and  chalks,  and  for  hard,  sterile  clays.  With 
that  exception,  experience  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  soils  and  for  a  long  period  of  time 
places  this  grass  next  to  ray  grass  for  general 
utility.  It  grows  readily  and  abundantly,  yields 
much  seed  and  of  good  quality.  On  very  good 
lands,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  height  of 
stems  in  place  of  number,  and  the  leaves  are 
soon  blanched  and  yellowed  with  rain  in  mak- 
ing into  hay;  but  the  other  grasses  have  a  simi- 
lar tendency,  and  they  are  all  inferior  to  ray 
grass  in  producing  a  crop  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  stems  of  an  equal  height.  The  time  of 
flowering  is  little  if  any  later  than  the  cock's- 
foot,  fescue,  or  ray-grass,  and  for  one  crop  of 
hay,  or  for  two  and  three  years'  pasture,  and 
for  permanent  purposes,  the  meadow  catVtail 
must  form  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
mixture.  The  comparative  merits  of  this 
grass  will,  from  the  above  particulars,  appear 
to  be  very  great;  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
abundance  of  fine  foliage  that  it  produces  early 
in  the  spring.  In  this  respect  it  is  only  in- 
ferior to  the  narrow-leaved  meadow-grass  {Poa 
anguttifolia),  and  PoafertiUs,  The  value  of  the 
straws  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  exceeds  that 
of  the  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering  in  the  pro- 
portion of  28  to  10,  a  circumstance  which  raises 
it  above  many  others ;  for,  from  this  property, 
its  valuable  early  foliage  may  be  pastured  to 
an  advanced  period  of  the  season  without  in- 
jury to  the  crop  of  hay,  a  treatment  which,  in 
grasses  that  send  forth  their  flowering  straws 
early  in  the  season,  would  cause  a  loss  of  nearly 
one  half  in  the  value  of  the  crop;  and  this  pro- 
perty of  the  straws  makes  the  plant  peculiarly 
desirable  for  hay.  Timothy  is.  doubtless  a  very 
exhausting  crop,  and  some  persons  think  it  en- 
tirely too.  costly  a  provender  for  horses  in  com- 
mon use,  and  only  to  be  given  to  racers,  dec 
Cock's-footand  rye-grass  afford  a  much  cheaper 
hay,  and  are  not  such  great  exhausters  of  the 
soil.  It  seems  certain  that  for  horses  no  kind 
of  hay  is  equal  to  timothy.  Mixed  with  clover 
it  also  makes  an  admirable  hay,  fit  for  both 
horses  and  cattle.  (8f  e  Pi.  5,  of  Tall  Hay- 
grasses,  a.) 
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The  common  Ray  or  Rye-grcut  (LoUum  pe^ 
ftnne),  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  grasses  cul- 
tivated in  Eogland,  and  even  in  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  Donaldson,  the  latest  English  writer 
upon  grasses,  it  is  still  regarded  as  not  far  re- 
moved from  being  first  in  point  of  general 
utility.  One  of  the  species  of  Lolium,  the  temu- 
lentum,  or  bearded  annual  darnel,  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  what  is  known  in  the  United  States 
by  the  names  of  ChecU  or  Chesty  so  often  found 
among  wheat  and  barley  crops.  See  Daritxl. 
The  varieties  of  the  Lolium  perenne  are  very 
numerous,  and  several  improvements  have 
been  efi*ected  in  England  on  the  original  plant, 
known  under  the  names  of  Pacey's,  Stickney's, 
and  Russell's  Ray-grasses,  Pacey's  and  Rus- 
sell's being  considered  the  best.  For  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  this  grass  has  con- 
tinued in  high  repute  in  England,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  a  single  crop  and  for  pastures,  and 
now  constitutes  a  part  of  all  kinds  of  the  im- 
proved mixtures.  The  modern  objection  to 
ray-grass  is  the  shooting  up  to  stems  and 
culms,  and  the  want  of  foliage,  together  with 
a  deficiency  of  aftermath.  "But,"  says  Do- 
naldson, ''the  first  only  happens  in  upland 
situations  and  on  poor  soils;  where  any  other 
plant  would  have  the  same  tendency;  for  on 
good  soils  ray-grass  grows  large,  leafy,  and 
succulent,  and  in  many  cases  it  affords  as 
good  lattermath  as  most  others,  and  forms, 
when  sown  with  clover,  a  very  useful  sward 
for  several  years.  No  pLant  is  liable  to  greater 
variation  from  soil  and  situation,  and  hence 
may  have  arisen  the  many  discordant  opinions 
of  its  value ;  and  from  being  sown  singly  with 
clovers  it  has  been  more  exposed  to  observa- 
tion than  any  other  grasses  which  are  usually 
sown  in  mixtures,  and  seldom  tried  singly  for 
one  crop  or  for  a  longer  duration.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  much  subjected  to  fancies  and 
conjectures,  which  are  about  equally  divided 
for  and  against  the  use  of  it,  the  former  being 
yet  the  most  numerous.  Coarseness  is  inferred 
from  the  benty  stalks  standing  uncropped; 
these  might  be  kept  under  by  early  and  close 
grazing,  and  other  grasses  are  equally  objec- 
tionable on  that  point ;  and  it  produces  stems 
during  the  whole  season,  while  some  grasses 
produce  only  one,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  if 
the  leaves  or  stalks  of  plants  contain  most  nu- 
triment So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
aAer  all  the  investigations  and  best  experience 
upon  the  subject,  ray-grass  forms  the  plant  of 
all  others  the  best  suited  for  general  purposes. 
For  a  crop  of  hay  along  with  clovers,  no  other 
grass  will  afford  an  equal  quantity  and  quality 
of  produce  on  all  the  different  variety  of  soils 
on  which  they  are  sown.  It  yields  very  readily, 
and  with  much  less  comparative  trouble,  an 
abundance  of  sound,  healthy  seed,  and  of  cer- 
tain growth ;  it  rises  early  in  the  spring,  and  is 
much  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock;  the  hay 
is  good  and  fetches  a  high  price,  and  it  is  used 
with  much  advantage  when  sown  in  autumn 
along  with  other  plants  as  spring  feed  for 
sheep."   (Donaldsonf  on  Manwrea,  Grtutes,  Sfc) 

After  sill  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  on  the  other  grasses,  none,  says  Loudon, 
have  been  found  to  equal  the  perennial  rye- 
grass for  a  course  of  mowing  and  pasturing 
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for  two,  three,  or  seven  years.  It  is  sown  in 
Italy,  and  especially  in  Lombardy,  and  also  in 
France  and  Germany,  along  with  clover,  for 
the  same  purposes  as  in  England;  and,  as  Von 
Thaer  has  remarked,  though  some  have  tried 
other  species,  both  in  these  countries  and  in 
England,  they  have  in  the  end  returned  to  the 
rye-grass.  When  intended  as  a  pasture  grass, 
if  stocked  hard,  and  when  for  hay,  if  mown 
early,  the  objections  to  it  are  removed.  (Code 
of  JigricuUure.) 

The  Floating  Fesme-grass  (Fettuca  fluitarUf 
PI.  6,  /)  is  found  in  England  in  ditches,  ponds, 
and  swamps,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  it  is  said 
to  give  the  peculiar  flavour  to  Cottenham  and 
Cheddar  cheese. 

It  is  greedily  devoured  by  all  kinds  of  stock, 
not  excepting  hogs  and  ducks,  and  geese 
eagerly  devour  ,the  seeds,  which  are  small, 
but  very  sweet  and  nourishing.  They  are  col- 
lected in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland 
under  the  name  of  manna-seeds  (schwaden), 
and  are  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  soups  and 
gruels.  When  ground  to  meal,  they  make 
bread  very  little  inferior  to  that  from  wheat 
Fish  feed  upon  the  seeds,  and  trout  are  said  to 
thrive  greatly  in  streams  where  this  grass 
grows  abundantly.  Curtis  justly  remarks,  that 
the  flote  fescue  will  not  flourish  except  in  land 
that  is  constantly  under  water,  or  converted 
into  a  bog  or  swamp.   (Loudon^e  Ency.  of  Jgr,) 

The  Water  Meadovygrcue  (Poa  aqvatieaf  PI.  6, 
m),  is  one  of  the  largest  of  English  grasses. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  marshes,  but  will  grow 
on  strong  clays,  and  yield,  as  the  Wobum  ex- 
periments prove,  a  prodigious  produce.  In  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  6lc,,  im- 
mense tracts,  that  used  to  be  overflowed  and 
to  produce  useless  aquatic  plants,  and  which, 
though  drained  by  mills,  still  retain  much 
moisture,  are  covered  with  this  grass,  which 
not  only  afibrds  rich  pasturage  in  summer,  but 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  winter  fodder.,  It 
has  a  powerfully  creeping  root,  and  bears  fre- 
quent mowing  well,  sometimes  being  cut  three 
times  in  one  season.  It  grows  not  only  in  very 
moist  ground,  but  in  the  water  itself,  and  with 
cat-tail,  bur-weed,  &c.,  soon  fills  up  ditches, 
and  occasions  them  to  require  frequent  cleans- 
ing. In  this  respect  it  is  a  formidable  plant, 
even  in  slow  rivers.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely  they 
cleanse  these  by  an  instrument  called  a  bear, 
which  is  an  iron  roller,  with  a  number  of 
pieces  of  iron,  like  small  spades,  fixed  to  it. 
This  is  drawn  up  and  down  the  river  by  horses 
walking  along  the  banks,  and  tears  up  the 
plants  by  the  roots,  which  float  and  are  carried 
down  the  stream. 

The  fiorin  grass  {Agrostis  stohniferdf  PI.  5,  n), 
is  in  England  a  very  common  grass,  both 
in  wet  and  dry,  rich  and  poor  situations.  Few 
plants,  however,  appear  to  be  more  under  the 
influence  of  local  circumstances  than  this 
grass.  On  dry  soils  it  is  worthless,  but  on  rich 
and  moist  soils,  if  we  may  attach  confidence 
to  the  accounts  given  of  its  produce  in  Ireland, 
it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  herbage  plants. 
(See  AoRosTis.)  Though  fiorin  will,  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  ripen  its  seeds  on  a  dry  soil, 
and  these  seeds  being  verv  small,  a  few  pounds 
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would  saffice  for  an  acre,  yet  it  is  generally 
propagated  by  stolones,  or  root-shoots.  The 
ground  being  previously  prepared  by  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  and  laying  into  ridges,  the 
shoots  are  deposited,  touching  each  other  at  the 
ends,  in  drill  rows  an  inch  or  two  deep  and 
about  6  or  9  inches  apart.  In  6  months,  if  the 
planting  be  performed  early  in  spring,  the 
whole  surface  will  be  covered  with  thick  ver- 
dure, affording,  by  autumn,  a  heavy  crop. 

With  regard  to  the  last  described  grasses, 
Mr.  Loudon  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  neither 
fiorin,  timothy,  or  floating  fescue,  is  ever  likely 
to  be  cultivated  in  Britain,  though,  he  observes, 
the  two  latter  may  succeed  well  on  the  bogs 
and  moist, rich  soilsof  Ireland,  where,  to  second 
the  influence  of  the  soil,  there  is  a  moist  warm 
climate.  In  regard  to  the  merits  of  timothy, 
the  reports  of  several  high  authorities,  one  of 
which  (Donaldson)  we  have  just  quoted,  seem 
to  lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  The 
observation  may  be  strictly  applicable  to  fiorin 
and  floating  fescue,  both  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, although  there  may  be  some  localities  in 
the  United  Stales  into  which  one  or  other  of 
these  may  be  advantageously  introduced. 

Pasture  Grasses. — In  regard  to  grasses  for 

Easturage,  the  following  selection  is  given  by 
loudon,  as  best  adapted  to  three  main  pur- 
poses; namely: — 

For  early  pasture  on  all  soils,  the  sweet  ver- 
nal grass  l^nthoxanthum  odoratum),  the  sweet- 
scented  soft-grass  (Holau  odoratut)^  the  downy 
oat-grass  {Avena  pubescens),  and  the  annual 
meadow-grass  (Poa  annua). 

For  late  pasture  on  all  soils,  the  different  spe- 
cies of  Jgrostis  and  Phleum. 

For  pasture  on  poor  or  secondary  soils,  the  crest- 
ed dog*s-tail  {Cynosurus  cristatus\  hard  and 
sheep's  fescue  (F,  durvuscula  ana  otnna),  Poa 
compressa,  cristata,  and  angustifolia. 

The  grasses  which,  according  to  Loudon, 
afford  most  nutritive  matter,  in  early  spring, 
are  the  foxtail  grass  and  the  vernal  grass. 

The  sweet-iscented  vernal  grass  (see  PI.  6,  a),  is 
common  in  almost  all  English  pastures,  and  is 
that  which  gives  the  fragrance  to  natural  or 
meadow  hay.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  early 
grass ;  for,  though  it  is  eaten  by  stock,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  relished  by  them.  It  is 
said  to  thrive  best  in  lands  that  are  deep  and 
moist,  and  even  in  peat  bogs.  Donaldson 
places  it  in  the  lower  order  of  the  better 
grasses.    See  AsTnoxATrrnvT^  Odoratux. 

The  downy  oai-grass  (see  PI.  6,  6),  according 
to  the  Wobum  experiments,  possesses  several 
good  qualities  which  recommend  it  to  particu- 
lar notice,  as  being  hardy,  early,  and  more 
productive  than  many  others  which  affect  simi- 
lar soils  and  situations. 

The  annual  m,eadow-grass  (Poa  annua,  PI.  6,  c), 
is  the  most  C9minon  of  all  grasses,  being  the 
first  herbage  with  which  nature  covers  the 
earth.  The  root  is  annual,  and  it  is  almost  the 
only  grass  that  will  grow  in  towns,  or  near 
works  where  the  smoke  of  coal  abounds. 
Though  an  annual  grass,  it  is  found  in  most 
meadows  and  pastures  perpetually  flowering, 
and  affording  an  early  sweet  herbage,  relished 
'^v  all  stock,  and  of  as  great  importance  to  birds 
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as  wheat  is  to  man.  It  hardly  requires  to  be 
sown,  as  it  springs  up  everywhere  of  itself. 
However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sow  a  few 
pounds  of  it  per  acre,  whenever  perpetual  pas- 
ture (not  hay)  is  the  object. 

The  fine  bent  (Jgrostis  vulgaris,  see  PI,  6,  rf), 
is  one  of  the  most  common  grasses,  and  one 
of  the  earliest    See  AeRosris  VvLOAnifl. 

The  narrow'leaved  meadowgrass  (Poa  angusti' 
folia,  see  PI.  6,  e),  though  it  flowers  late,  is  re- 
markable for  the  early  growth  of  its  leaves, 
which,  according  to  the  Woburn  experiments, 
attain  to  the  length  of  more  than  12  inches 
before  the  middle  of  April,  and  are  soft  and 
succulent ;  in  May,  however,  when  the  flower- 
stalks  make  their  appearance,  it  is  subject  to 
the  disease  termed  rust,  which  affects  the  whole 
plant,  in  consequence  of  which  the  produce  of 
the  crop  is  deficient  at  the  time  the  seeds  are 
ripe.  (See  Poa  Ajtoustifolia.)  This  grass  is 
evidently  most  valuable  for  permanent  pas- 
ture, fur  which,  in  consequence  of  its  superior, 
rapid,  and  early  growth,  and  the  disease  begin- 
ning at  the  straws,  nature  seems  to  have  de- 
signed it  The  grasses  which  approach  near- 
est to  this  in  respect  to  early  produce  of  leaves, 
are,  the  fertile  meadow-grass,  rough  cock's-footf 
timothy,  meadow  foxtail,  avena  elalior,  and  bromut 
lUtorei4s,  all  grasses  of  a  coarser  kind. 

Late  Pasture  Grasses. — Of  these  the  principal 
are  timothy^  and  the  various  kinds  of  bent  or 
agrostis.  The  grasses  which  are  propagated 
by  stolones,  like  fiorin,  and  others  of  the  same 
species,  supply  pasture  throughout  the  year, 
the  concrete  sap  laid  up  in  the  joints  of  their 
roots,  rendering  them  good  food  even  in 
winter. 

Of  Pasture  grasses  for  inferior  soils,  one  of  the 
most  durable  is  the  dog*s-tail  grass  (Cynosurua 
cristatusy  see  PI.  6,/),  in  England,  a  very  com- 
mon grass  on  dry,  clayey  or  firm  surfaces.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  eitfxer  little  known,  or  slightly 
estimated.  The  foliage  is  small  and  rather 
late  in  the  spring.  The  wiry  stems  are  refused 
by  cattle,  and  become  very  unsightly,  and  from 
the  smallness  of  produce,  and  Uie  dense  nifts 
formed  at  the  roots,  it  is  unfit  for  alternate  hus- 
bandry. But  for  pastures,  and  for  all  perma^ 
nent  purposes,  if  the  land  be  of  a  dry  and  hard 
nature,  and  inferior  in  quality,  and  if  sheep  are 
to  be  fed  upon  it,  this  grass  must  form,  accord- 
ing to  Donaldson,  a  principal  part  of  the  mix- 
ture of  seeds  sown  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not 
at  all  adapted  to  low  swampy  situations,  but 
on  poor,  dry  clays,  and  gravelly  soils,  it  often 
covers  the  ground  and  affords  a  bite  where 
every  other  grass  had  nearly  failed. 

The  hard  fescue  grass  {Festuca  duriuscula,  see 
PI.  6,  g),  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  sorts 
of  grasses,  grateful  to  all  kinds  of  cattle.  It  is, 
in  England,  present  in  most  good  meadows  and 
pastures,  and  with  the  sheep's-fescue  is  the  best 
for  lawns. 

The  smooth  fescue  (F,  glabra,  see  PI.  6  A), 
and  long-awned  sheep's-fescue  (F.  hordeiformit^ 
PI.  6,  t),  greatly  resemble  the  hard  fescue,  and 
may  be  considered  equally  desirable  as  pas- 
ture and  lawn  grasses. 

The  sheep^s  fescue  (F,  ovina,  PI.  6,  *),  is  one 
of  the  principal  pasture  grasses  for  inferior 
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soils  and  upland  sitaations,  peculiarly  adapted 
for  hiUy  sheep  pastures.  It  is  a  low  dwarf 
grass,  relished  by  all  kinds  of  cattle. 

The  Alpine  meadow-grass  (Poa  alpinoj  see 
PL  6,  l)f  turfy  haii^grass  {,Aira  cre^osa,  PI. 
6,  m),  common  quaking-grass  {Briza  media^  PI. 
6,  n),  are  all  dwarf  mountain  grasses,  well 
adapted  for  hilly  parks  or  lawns. 

GRASSHOPPER  (GryUida),  The  destruc- 
live  insects,  popularly  known  in  the  United 
States  by  the  name  of  grasshoppers,  but  which, 
in  our  version  of  the  Bible,  and  in  other  works 
in  the  English  language,  are  called  locusts, 
have,  from  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity, 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  by  their  ex- 
tensive and  lamentable  ravages.  It  should  be 
remarked,  observes  Dr.  Harris,  that  in  America 
the  name  of  locust  is  very  improperly  given  to 
the  cicada  of  the  ancients,  or  the  harvest-fly  of 
English  writers.  The  name  of  locust  will  here 
be  restricted  to  certain  kinds  of  grasshoppers ; 
while  the  popularly  named  locust,  which,  ac- 
cording to  common  belief,  appears  only  once 
in  17  years,  must  drop  this  name  and  take  the 
more  correct  one  of  cicada  or  harvest-fly.  The 
very  frequent  misapplication  of  names,  by 
persons  unacquainted  with  natural  history,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  science,  and  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that 
things  should  be  called  by  .their  right  names, 
if  the  observations  communicated  respecting 
them  are  to  be  of  any  service.  Every  intelli- 
gent farmer  is  capable  of  becoming  a  good 
observer,  and  of  making  valuable  discoveries 
in  natural  history ;  but  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the 
proper  names  of  the  objects  examined,  or  if 
he  give  to  them  names,  which  previously  have 
been  applied  by  other  persons  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent objects,  he  will  fail  to  make  the  result 
of  his  observations  intelligible  and  useful  to 
the  community. 

.  The  insects  which  Dr.  Harris  calls  locusts,  to- 
gether with  other  grasshoppers,  earwigs,  crick- 
ets, spectres  or  walking-sticks,  and  walking- 
leaves,  soothsayers,  cockroaches,  4us.,  belong 
to  an  order  called  Orthopterti,  literally  straight- 
wings  ;  for  their  wings,  when  not  in  use,  are 
folded  lengthwise  in  narrow  plaits  like  a  fan, 
and  are  laid  straight  along  the  top  or  sides  of 
the  back.  They  are  also  covered  by  a  pair  of 
thicker  wing-like  members,  which,  in  the 
Jocasts  and  grasshoppers,  are  long  and  nar- 
row, and  lie  lengthwise  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  sloping  outwards  on  each  side  like  the 
roof  of  a  house;  in  the  cockroaches,  these 
upper  wings  or  wing-covers  are-  broader, 
almost  oval,  and  lie  horizontally  on  the  top  of 
the  back,  overlapping  on  their  inner  edges; 
and  in  the  crickets,  the  wing-covers,  when 
closed,  are  placed  like  those  of  cockroaches, 
but  have  a  narrow  outer  border,  which  is 
folded  perpendicularly  downwards  so  as  to 
cover  the  sides  of  the  body  also. 

**The  youfeg  grasshopper  comes  from  the 
egg  a  wingless  insect,  and  consequently  unable 
to  move  from  place  to  place,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  use  of  its  legs ;  as  it  grows  larger 
it  is  soon  obliged  to  cast  off  its  skin,  and,  aAer 
one  or  two  moultings,  its  body  not  only  in- 
creases in  size,  but  becomes  proportionally 


longer  than  before,  while  little  stump-like  wings 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  top  of 
the  back.  After  this,  the  grasshopper  con- 
tinues to  eat  voraciously,  grows  larger  and 
larger,  and  hops  about  without  any  aid  from 
its  short  and  motionless  wings,  repeatedly  casts 
of[  its  outgrown  skin,  appearing  each  time 
with  still  longer  wings,  and  more  perfectly 
formed  limbs,  till  at  length  it  ceases  to  grow, 
and,  shedding  its  skin  for  the  last  time,  it 
comes  forth  a  perfectly  formed  and  matured 
grasshopper,  with  the  power  of  spreading  its 
ample  wings,  and  of  using  them  in  flight.*' 
(Harria.)     See  Locusts. 

GRATTEN.  A  term  provincially  applied 
to  arable  lands  in  a  commonable  state.  But  it 
is  used  in  Cornwall  to  imply  the  mowing  of 
grass  the  first  3'ear  after  the  land  has  been 
manured  with  sea-sand ;  and  this  operation 
they  call  "  mowing  in  gratten." 

GRAUWACKE.  A  German  miner's  term, 
implying  gray  rock;  adopted  in  geology  to 
designate  some  of  the  lowest  secondary  strata, 
which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  transiHon  roeks 
of  several  geologists.    See  Gbolgot. 

GRAVEL.  A  term  applied  to  a  well-known 
material,  consisting  of  small  stones,  which 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
walnut,  or  something  larger.  It  is  often  inter- 
mixed with  other  substances,  such  as  sand," 
clay,  loam,  flints,  iron  ores,  dtc.,  from  each  of 
which  it  derives  a  distinctive  appellation.   See 

GXOLOOT. 

The  best  kinds  of  manure  for  this  sort  of 
land  are  -marl,  or  any  stifl*  clay,  cow-dung, 
chalk,  mud,  and  composts  formed  of  rotten 
straw  from  the  dung-hill. 

"Gravels,"  says  Professor  Low,  in  his  re- 
marks on  soils  (EU  ofjigr.  p.  8),  '*  like  sands, 
have  all  the  gradations  of  quality  from  fertility 
to  barrenness.  The  loose  soils  of  this  nature, 
in  which  the  undecomposed  material  is  great, 
and  the  intervening  soil  silicious,  are  held  to 
be  the  worst  of  their  kind.  These  are,  in 
some  places,  termed  hymgry  gravels,  not  only 
to  denote  their  poverty,  but  their  tendency  to 
devour,  as  it  were,  manure,  without  any  cor- 
responding nourishment  to  themselves. 

"The  rich  gravels  will  produce  all  the  cul- 
tivated kinds  of  grain.  Their  loose  texture 
renders  them  less  suited  than  the  clays  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  beans;  but  they  are  ad- 
mirably" adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley  and 
oats.  They  are  quick  in  their  powers  of  pro- 
ducing vegetation ;  and  from  this  quality,  they 
are,  in  some  places,  termed  sharp  or  quick 
soils. 

"Gravels,  like  sands,  are  suited  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  raised  for 
the  sake  of  their  roots  and  tubers ;  and  they 
are  in  so  peculiar  a  degree  suited  to  the  growth 
of  turnips,  that  in  some  parts  they  receive  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  turnip  soils." 

Gravel,  if  mixed  with  stiff  loam,  makes  ex- 
cellent and  durable  gravel  walks  for  gardens, 
&c.  The  kind  generally  preferred  for  this 
purpose,  is  the  red  gravel.  Previous  to  laying 
it  down,  a  solid  substratum  of  lime,  rubbish, 
large  flints,  or  broken  earthen  pots,  or  any  other 
hard  substance,  should  be  formed  to  the  depth 
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of  16  or  18  inches,  in  order  to  keep  the  path 
dry,  and  prevent  weeds  from  shooting  through 
to  the  surface.  The  permanent  or  earthy  ma- 
nures, adapted  to  the  gravels,  are  marl,  clay, 
and  chalk.    See  Mixtdbk  of  Soils. 

GRAVES,  or  GREAVES.  The  waste  and 
refuse  of  tallow-chandlers  after  the  candles 
have  been  made,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
manure.  It  consists  of  the  sediment  of  melted 
tallow,  and  is  composed  of  the  membranous, 
vascular,  nervous,  and  muscular  matters 
blended  with  the  fat,  and  which,  not  being  fusi- 
ble, are  easily  separated  from  it  by  straining ; 
the  graves  are  made  up  into  hard  cakes,  and 
are  chiefly  used  as  a  coarse  food  for  large 
house-dogs. 

GRAZIER.  A  person  engaged  in  the  art  or 
business  of  pasturing  or  feeding  and  fattening 
different  kinds  of  live-stock  on  grass-land.  In 
order  to  be  capable  of  managing  this  business 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  he  should  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  value  of 
all  kinds  of  live-stock,  as  well  as  of  the  land 
on  which  they  are  to  be  fed,  and  of  properly 
suiting  them  to  each  other.  Upon  these  being 
well  understood  and  attended  to,  his  success 
must  depend.  According  to  Mr.  Hillyard,  a 
practical  grazier,  and  (he  well-known  president 
of  the  Northampton  Farming  and  Grazing  So- 
ciety, "the  knowledge  requisite  to  carry  on 
grazing  to  the  most  advantage  is  not  easily 
obtained.  A  man  should  know  how  beasts 
ought  to  be  formed ;  should  have  a  quick  eye 
for  selecting  those  with  a  frame  that  is  likely 
to  produce  weight ;  and  a  hand  that  should  feel 
the  known  indication  of  the  probability  of  soon 
becoming  faL'' 

The  business  of  grazing  is  more  general  in 
some  of  the  counties  of  England  than  in  others ; 
it  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  Somerset- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and  the 
midland  counties.  It  is  a  system  of  husbandry 
that  can  only  be  profitably  practised  in  districts 
where  the  extent  of  pasture  is  considerable,  or 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  grass-land  small 
in  comparison  with  that  of  animals. 

It  is  well  observed,  by  an  author  of  the  last 
century,  that  the  stocking  of  land  with  proper 
cattle  is  one  of  the  nicest  parts  of  the  science 
of  farming.  Where  nature  is  left  to  herself, 
she  always  produces  animals  suitable  to  her 
vegetation,  from  the  smallest  sheep  on  the 
Welsh  mountains  to  the  largest  sort  in  the 
Lincolnshire  marshes;  from  the  little  hardy 
bullock  in  the  northern  Highlands  to  the  noble 
ox  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Somersetshire.  But 
good  husbandry  admits  of  our  increasing  the 
value  of  the  one  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
other.  Land  improved  enables  us  to  keep  a 
better  sort  of  stock.  The  true  wisdom  of  the 
occupier  is  best  shown  in  preserving  a  due 
equilibrium  between  this  improvement  of  his 
land  and  stock.  They  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
if  he  neglect  the  one  he  cannot  avail  himself 
of  the  other.  It  should,  therefore,  be  first  con- 
sidered what  kind  of  cattle  or  other  stock  will 
answer  the  purpose  best,  on  the  particular 
description  of  land  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
grazed. 

In  litocking  the  ground,  as  the  proportion  of 
■'c  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
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it  will  perhaps  be  generally  found  that,  local 
habit,  as  being  usually  the  result  of  experience, 
is  the  surest  guide.  In  the  opinion,  however, 
of  the  most  intelligent  graziers,  in  stocking 
enclosures,  the  cattle  should  be  divided  in  the 
following  manner : — Supposing  our  fields,  each 
containing  a  nearly  equal  quantity  of  land,  one 
of  them  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  stock 
until  the  grass  is  got  up  to  its  full  growth,  when 
the  prime  or  fatting  cattle  should  be  put  into  it, 
that  they  may  get  Sie  best  of  the  food ;  the  se- 
cond best  should  then  follow ;  and  after  them 
either  the  working  or  store  stock,  with  lean 
sheep  to  eat  the  pastures  close  down;  thus 
making  the  whole  of  the  stock  feed  over  the 
four  enclosures  in  this  succession  : — 

No.  1.  Clear  of  stock,  and  reserved  for  the 
fattening  beasts. 

No.  2.  For  the  fattening  beasts  antil  sent  to 
No.  1. 

No.  3.  For  the  second  best  cattle,  until  for- 
warded successively  to  Nos.  2  and  1. 

No.  4.  For  stores  and  sheep  to  follow  the 
other  cattle ;  then  to  be  shut  up  until  the  grass 
is  again  ready,  as  at  No.  1,  for  the  fattening 
beasts. 

By  this  expedient  the  fattening  cattle  will 
cull  the  choicest  parts  of  the  grass,  and  will 
advance  rapidly  toward  a  state  of  maturity,  for 
they  should  always  have  a  full  bite  of  short 
and  sweet  grass;  and  with  such  cattle,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overstock 
the  enclosures.  It  is  also  advisable  to  divide 
the  fattening  enclosure  by  hurdles,  so  as  to 
confine  the  beasts  within  one  half  of  it  at  a 
time,  and  to  allow  them  the  other  half  at  the 
other,  so  that  they  may  continually  have  fresh 
pasture. 

Shade  and  pure  water  are  essentially  neces- 
sary ;  and  where  there  are  no  trees,  rubbing- 
posts  should  be  set  up  to  prevent  the  cattle 
from  making  that  use  of  the  gates  and  fences. 
In  marsh  land,  which  is  chiefly  divided  by 
dykes,  this,  indeed,  should  never  be  neglected, 
as  it  is  materially  conducive  to  their  comfort 
{Comp,  Grazier,  6th  edit.  p.  74 ;  Brit.  Hu$b.  vol.  i. 
p.  482,  vol.  ii.  p.  368 ;  HiUyarePs  Farm,  and  Graz, 
p.  117.) 

GREASE.  In  farriery,  a  disease  incident  to 
horses  or  other  cattle,  consisting  of  a  swelling 
and  inflammation  of  the  legs. 

It  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fetlocks ;  at  other  times  spreading 
considerably  further  up  the  legs,  and  secreting 
an  oily  matter,  to  which  the  disease  is  probably 
indebted  for  its  name. 

It  is  brought  on  by  sudden  changes  from  a 
cold  to  a  hot  temperature ;  such  as  removing 
horses  from  grass  into  hot  stables;  from  hastily 
substituting  a  generous  after  an  impoverishing 
diet;  from  the  negligence  of  grooms  in  leaving 
the  heels  wet  and  full  of  sand ;  and  from  con- 
stitutional debility. 

The  farmer's  horse  is  not  so  sufefect  to  grease 
as  many  others,  because  he  is  not  usually  ex- 
posed so  much  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
of  temperature,  and  the  heels  particularly  are 
not  thus  exposed.  In  many  instances  he  lives 
almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  or,  if  he  is  stabled, . 
the  stables  of  the  small  farmers  are  not  always 
air-tight  The  wind  finds  its  way  through  many 
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a  cranny,  Instead  of  entering  at  the  door  alone, 
and  blowing  upon  the  heels.  On  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  grease,  the  heels  should  be  well 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  an  ointment 
of  sugar  of  lead  and  lard  applied.  In  the  more 
advanced  stage,  when  cracks  begin  to  appear, 
if  they  are  but  slight,  a  lotion  of  blue  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  copper),  alum,  and  water  will  suf- 
fice to  dry  and  close  them  up ;  but  if  they  are 
deep,  with  an  ichorous  discharge,  aud  the  lame- 
ness considerable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  poul- 
tice the  heel  with  linseed  meal,  or  carrots  boiled 
soft  and  mashed.  When  the  inflammation  and 
pain  have  subsided,  the  cracks  may  be  dressed 
with  an  ointment  composed  of — resin,  1  part, 
lard,  3  parts,  melted  together,  and  1  part  of  ca- 
lamine afterwards  added.     (The  HoreCf  p.  277.) 

GREASE,  for  wheels  and  machinery.  M.  D'Ar- 
cet,  the  celebrated  French  chemist  and  Master 
of  the  Mint,  recommends  the  following  as  the 
best  grease  for  wheels  and  machinery ;  viz.,  80 
parts  of  grease  and  20  parts  of  plumbago  (black 
lead),  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  and  most 
intimately  and  completely  mixed  together.  A 
very  small  quantity  suffices.  (Jouim,  dea  Con, 
UmelUt  et  Prat.  vol.  ii.  p.  237.) 

GREEN  CROPS.  Crops,  in  England,  which 
are  consumed  on  the  farm  in  their  unripe  slate. 
(See  Cabbaobs,  Tarbs,  Turhifs,  Carrots, 
RoTATioir  oi  Crops,  Ac.)  One  of  the  many 
great  improvements  in  modern  farming,  has 
been  the  general  introduction  of  green  crops,  a 
practice  which  I  think  will  yet  be  materially 
extended ;  and  to  this  end,  for  the  heavy  land 
farmers,  the  use  of  the  white  or  Belgian  carrot 
promises  to  be  very  serviceable.  Green  crops 
are  either  fed  off,  soiled,  or  ploughed  in  for 
manure.  (See  Grbbit  Mahubbs.)  When  fed 
off,  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  sheep  pastured 
upon  them  are  very  materially  promoted  by  the 
«  addition  to  their  food  of  oilcake  or  of  com, 
and,  as  a  condiment,  common  salt  See  Clovbr. 

GREEN  FALLOW.  Such  land  as  is  ren- 
dered clean  by  means  of  green  crops,  without 
having  recourse  to  naked  fallowing.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  in  modem  farming.  See 
Fallow!  iro. 

GREEN  FOOD.  Such  food  as  is  made  use 
of  in  its  green,  succulent  state,  in  Uie  feeding 
and  support  of  different  sorts  of  live-stock. 
This  kind  of  food  has  lately  been  much  more 
extensively  employed  than  formerly;  but  its 
advantages  are  not,  probably,  yet  so  fully  un- 
derstood by  farmers  in  general  as  they  ought 
A  few  trials  will,  however,  show  their. import- 
ance and  great  utility,  when  properly  made. 
See  SoTLTiro. 

GREEN  GRASS  {Poa  viridis,  Poa  anmui), 
A  native  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  where  it 
grows  in  all  meadows  and  rich  soils* — PL  6.  e. 

Dr.  Muhlenburg  says  it  is  not  described  by 
Linnaeus,  though  nearly  allied  to  his  poa  angiu- 
tifolia.  It  may  be  easily  known  by  the  follow- 
ing description :  "  Culm  (or  haulm)  erect  and 
round  (columnar),  panicle  diffuse,  spicules 
five-flowered  and  hairy  at  their  base."  Cattle 
are  very  fond  of  this  grass,  if  cut  when  the 
blossom  opens.  It  produces  less  than  the 
Jtvena  elatwr^  or  tall  meadow-oats,  but  horses 
prefer   it     It  continues   green    until    even 


after  frost,  and  when  all  other  herbage  is 
destroyed ;  and,  if  manured,  will  continue  for- 
ever. The  fine  grazing-farm  of  Mr.  William 
West,  of  Upper  Darby,  Delaware  county,  Pa., 
consists  entirely  of  this  grass.  Mr.  West  finds 
it  necessary  to  sow  clover  thinly  on  the  green 
grass  sod  every  three  or  four  years,  to  correct 
a  slight  tendency  which  green  grass  has  to 
bind  the  soil.  When  the  green  grass  appears 
upon  meadows  made  by  banking  out  rivers, 
care  must  be  taken  to  secure  a  supply  of  water; 
otherwise,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  the  ends 
of  the  seeds  will  become  affected  with  a  black 
spear,  about  one-fourth  or  one-half  an  inch  in 
length,  similar  to  the  smut  on  rye,  and  cause  a 
loss  of  the  hoofs  of  cattle  that  eat  the  grass. 
(Dean^t  K  E.  Farmer.) 

GREEN-HOUSE,  in  gardening,  a  house 
with  a  roof  and  one  or  more  sides  of  glass,  for 
the  purpose  of  containing  plants  in  pots  which 
are  too  tender  to  endure  the  open  air  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  green-house,  being  a 
structure  of  luxury,  ought  to  be  for  the  most 
part  situated  near  the  house,  in  order  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  family  in  inclement  weather ;  and, 
if  possible,  it  should  be  connected  with  the 
flower-garden,  as  being  of  the  same  character, 
with  reference  to  use.  Its  length  and  breadth 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  but  its  height  should 
never  be  less  than  that  of  the  lofliest  apartment 
of  the  house  to  which  it  belongs.  The  best 
aspect  is  to  the  south  or  south-east ;  but  any 
aspect  may  be  chosen,  provided  the  roof  is  en- 
tirely of  glass,  and  abundant  heat  is  supplied 
by  art.  Of  late  years,  green-house  roofs  have 
been  made  of  either  cast  iron  or  of  zinc,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  Both  metals 
are  preferable  to  wood.  In  green-houses  fac- 
ing to  the  north,  however,  the  more  tender 
plants  will  not  thrive  so  well  in  winter :  more 
artificial  heat  will  be  required  at  that  season; 
and  the  plants  should  be  chiefly  evergreens, 
and  other  plants  that  come  into  flower  in  the 
summer  season,  and  grow  or  flower  but  little 
during  winter.  In  most  green-houses  the  plants 
are  kept  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  set  on  stages  or 
shelves,  in  order  that  they  may  be  near  the 
roof,  so  as  to  receive  the  direct  influence  of  the 
rays  of  light,  immediately  on  their  passing 
through  the  glass.  An  orangery  differs  from 
a  green-house  in  having  an  opaque  roof,  and  in 
being  chiefly  devoted  to  plants  which  produce 
their  shoots  and  flowers  in  the  summer  season 
in  the  open  air;  and  they  are  set  in  the  orangery 
merely  to  preserve  them  through  the  winter. 
Such  a  stracture  might  with  more  propriety  be 
termed  a  conservatory ;  but  custom  in  the  pre- 
sent day  has  applied  this  term  to  structures 
having  glass  roofs,  in  which  the  plants  are  not 
kept  in  pots,  but  planted  in  the  free  soil,  and 
in  which  a  part  of  them  are  encouraged  to 
grow  and  flower  in  the  winter  months.  There 
are  some  interesting  papers  on  the  subject  of 
green-house  plants  by  Mr.  Towers,  author  of 
the  Domettic  Gardener'a  Manual,  in  the  Quart. 
Joum.  of  Jgr.  vol.  v.  p.  65,  vol.  vi.  p.  48* 
(Brande*8  Diet,  of  Science  and  Jrt.)  See  Cow- 
ssRVATORT  aud  Oravobrt. 

GREEN  MANURES.  The  use  of  green 
manures  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
cultivator.  Xenophon  recommended  green 
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plants  to  be  ploughed  into  the  soil,  and  even 
that  crops  sboald  be  raised  for  that  purpose; 
fur  these,  he  sa3's,  "  enrich  the  soil  as  much  as 
dung."  And  the  lupin  is  named  as  an  excel- 
lent manure  by  very  early  agricultural  writers. 
The  white  lupin  is  even  now  grown  in  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  being  ploughed  into  the  soil,  an 
operation  generally  performed  in  October. 

The  white  lupin,  which  is  extensively  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  in  Tuscany,  is  the 
leguminous  annual  plant,  well  known  in  our 
gardens,  growing  in  sandy  and  loamy  soil  to 
the  hei(2:ht  of  two  or  three  feet,  with  a  stem  of 
equal  strength  with  the  bean,  and  having  some- 
what similar  blossoms  and  pods ;  but  the  pro- 
duce is  so  bitter,  that  it  is  unfit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  either  man  or  beast  It  arrives  to  a 
considerable  size  in  the  month  of  October, 
when  it  is  ploughed  into  the  soil.  It  abounds 
with  gluten,  to  which,  in  fact,  its  fertilizing 
effects  have  been  chiefly  attributed. 

Green  manures,  although  in  some  measure 
rendered  subservient  to  the  enriching  of  the 
soil,  as  soon  as  man  began  to  till  the  earth,  and 
dig  in  the  weeds  of  his  land  and  the  remnants 
of  former  crops,  have  never  been  systematically 
employed  by  the  farmer.  He  has  ever  been 
more  desirous  of  employing,  as  food  for  his 
stock,  the  vegetable  produce  of  his  land,  than 
to  bury  it  in  the  earth  to  promote  the  future 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  Yet,  whenever 
green  succulent  substances,  such  as  weeds, 
river  collections,  sea-weed,  Ac,  have  been 
used,  the  result  has  always  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  putrefaction  of  the  vegetables,  and 
the  gases  in  that  case  emitted,  appear  to  be  on 
all  occasions  highly  invigorating  and  nourish- 
ing to  the  succeeding  crop.  During  this  ope- 
ration, the  presence  of  water  is  essentially 
necessary,  and  is  most  probably  decomposed. 
The  gases  produced  vary  in  different  plants : 
those  which  contain  gluten  emit  ammonia; 
onions,  and  a  few  others,  evolve  phosphorus ; 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  with  various  vegetable  matters, 
are  almost  aiways  abundantly  formed.  All 
these  gases,  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  are  very 
nourishing  to  the  plants  growing  upon  it.  The 
observations  of  the  farmer  assure  us  that  they 
are  so.  He  tells  us  that  all  green  manures 
cannot  be  employed  in  too  fresh  a  state ;  that 
the  best  com  is  grown  where  the  richest  turf 
has  preceded  it;  and  that  where  there  is  a  good 
produce  of  red  clover,  there  will  assuredly  fol- 
low an  excellent  crop  of  wheat:  he  finds  also, 
that  when  he  ploughs  in  his  crop  of  buckwheat 
to  enrich  his  land,  that  this  is  most  advanta^ 
geously  done  when  the  plant  is  coming  into 
flower.  The  chemical  explanation  of  these 
practical  observations  is  not  difficult.  **A11 
green  succulent  plants,"  says  Davy,  "  contain 
saccharine  or  mucilaginous  matter,  with  woody 
fibre,  and  readily  ferment ;  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, if  intended  for  manure,  be  used  too  soon 
after  their  death.  When  green  crops  are  to  be 
employed  for  enriching  a  soil,  they  should  be 
ploughed  in,  if  it  be  possible,  when  in  flower, 
or  at  the  time  the  flower  is  beginning  to  appear; 
for  it  is  at  this  period  that  they  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  easily  soluble  substances, 
nd  that  their  leaves  are  most  active  in  forming  ! 
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nntritive  matter.  Green  crops,  pond  weedS) 
the  parings  of  hedges  or  ditches,  or  any  kind 
of  fresh  vegetable  matter,  require  no  prepara- 
tion to  fit  them  for  manure.  The  decomposi- 
tion slowly  proceeds  beneath  the  soil,  the  solu- 
ble matters  are  gradually  dissolved,  and  the 
slight  fermentation  that  goes  on,  checked  by 
the  want  of  a  free  communication  of  air,  tends 
to  render  the  woody  fibre  soluble  without  occa- 
sioning the  rapid  dissipation  of  elastic  matter. 
When  eld  pastures  are  broken  up  and  made 
arable,  not  only  has  the  soil  been  enriched  by 
the  death  and  slow  decay  of  the  plants  which 
have  left  soluble  matters  in  the  soil,  but  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  the  grasses  living  at  the 
time,  and  occupying  so  large  a  part  of  the  sur- 
face, afford  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  ex- 
tractive matters,  which  become  immediately 
the  food  of  the  crop,  and  the  gradual  decompo- 
sition affords  a  supply  for  successive  years.*' 
(Jgr,  Cherru  p.  280.)  Nothing  will  aid  the 
practical  farmer  so  much  in  understanding  the 
value  of  green  manure,  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  plants.  Woody  fibre, 
starch,  sugar,  gum,  are  compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  the  fixed  and  the  volar 
tile  oils,  wax  and  resin,  are  constituted  of  car- 
bon, with  the  elements  of  water,  and  an  excess 
of  hydrogen;  vegetable  albumen  and  gluten 
contain  nitrogen  as  an  element;  and  it  is  never 
altogether  absent  in  plants,  either  in  their  solid 
or  fluid  contents.  Now,  reflecting  upon  these 
facts,  it  follows  that  the  developementof  a  plant 
requires  the  presence  of  substances  containing 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  capable  of  yielding 
these  elements  to  the  growing  organism ;  se» 
condly,  of  water  and  its  elements ;  and,  lastly, 
of  iron,  lime,  and  other  inorganic  matters  es* 
sential  to  vegetable  life.  (Uebt^t  Organic  Chtm,) 
It  is  always  refreshing  to  find  the  sagacious 
conclusions  of  the  philosopher  supported  by 
the  practical  farmers  observations.  **  In  Oc- 
tober, 1819,"  said  the  late  Dr.  Browne,  of  Gorl- 
stone,  in  Suffolk,  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to 
me,  **  a  violent  gale  of  wind  drove  to  this  part 
of  the  coast  an  unprecedented  quantity  of  seap 
weeds.  These  were  eagerly  scrambled  for; 
and,  from  my  greater  vicinity  to  the  beaeh,  I 
collected  twenty-seven  carV'loads,each  as  much 
as  four  horses  could  draw;  and  although  other 
persons  deposited  their  collections  in  their 
farm<7ards,  to  rot  among  their  other  manure, 
yet  I  spresul  mine,  fresh  and  wet,  upon  little 
more  than  an  acre  of  bean  stubble,  instantly 
ploughed  it  in,  and  dibbled  wheat  upon  it  On 
the  6th  of  October  I  then  salted  the  adjoining 
land  with  three  bushels  per  acre,  manured  it 
with  fifteen  loads  of  farm-yard  dong  per  acre, 
and  dibbled  it  with  wheat  on  the  1 5th  of  No- 
vember. The  result  was,  that  the  sea^weeded 
portion  gave  three  times  the  produce  of  anr 
equal  part  of  the  field."  (C.  W,  Johnmft 
Essay  on  Salt,  p.  48.) 

No  one  more  perseveringly  advocated  the 
employment  of  green  manures  than  the  late 
Mr.  Knight.  In  his  paper  on  the  question,  he 
supported  his  views  by  some  ingenious  expe- 
riments, and  used  every  argument  that  eoald 
fairly  be  employed  in  their  favour.  "  Writers 
upon  agriculture,"  he  observed,  •*  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  have  dwelt  much  upon 
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the  advantages  of  collecting  large  quantities 
of  vegetable  matter  to  form  manures;  whilst 
scarcely  any  thing  has  been  written  upon  the 
state  of  decomposition  in  which  decaying 
vegetable  substances  can  be  employed  most 
advantageously  to  afford  food  to  living  plants. 
Both  the  farmer  and  gardener,  till  lately, 
thought  that  such  manures  onght  not  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  soil  until  putrefaction  had  nearly 
destroyed  all  organic  texture,  and  this  opinion 
is,  perhaps,  still  entertained  by  the  majority  of 
gardeners;  it  is,  however,  wholly  unfounded. 
Carnivorous  animals,  it  is  well  known,  receive 
most  nutriment  from  the  flesh  of  other  ani- 
mals when  they  obtain  it  must  nearly  in  the 
state  in  which  it  exists  as  part  of  a  living 
body ;  and  the  experiments  I  shall  proceed  to 
state,  afford  evidence  of  considerable  weight 
that  many  vegetable  substances  are  best  cal- 
culated to  reassume  an  organic  living  state 
when  they  are  least  changed  and  decomposed 
by  putrefaction."  The  allusion  to  carnivorous 
animals  is  misplaced ;  as  green  food  must  be 
soluble,  and  in  a  decomposing  state,  before  it 
can  be  taken  up  by  plants ;  but  this  does  not 
weaken  the  argument  in  favour  of  its  utility. 
''I  had,"  continues  Mr.  Knight,  **  been  engaged 
in  the  year  1810  in  some  experiments,  from 
which  I  hoped  to  obtain  new  varieties  of  the 
plum,  but  only  one  of  the  blossoms  upon 
which  I  had  operated  escaped  the  severity  of 
the  frost  in  the  spring.  The  seed  which  this 
afforded  having  been  preserved  in  mould  dur- 
ing the  winter,  was  in  March  placed  in  a  small 
garden  pot,  which  was  nearly  filled  with  the 
living  leaves  and  roots  of  grasses  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  earth,  and  this  was  suffi- 
ciently covered  with  a  layer  of  mould  which 
contained  the  roots  only  of  grasses,  to  prevent, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  growth  of  the  plants 
which  wece  buried.  The  pot,  which  contained 
about  one-sixteenth  of  a  square  foot  of  mould 
and  living  vegetable  matter,  was  placed  under 
glass,  but  without  artificial  heat,  and  the  plant 
appeared  above  the  soil  in  the  end  of  April. 
It  was,  three  times  during  the  summer,  re- 
moved into  a  larger  pot,  and  each  time  sup- 
plied with  the  same  matter  to  feed  upon,  and 
in  the  end  of  October  its  roots  occupied  about 
the  space  of  one-third  of  a  square  foot.  Its 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  mould  being 
then  9  feet  7  inches.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
a  small  piece  of  ground  was  planted  with  po- 
tatoes of  an  early  variety,  and  in  some  rows 
green  fern,  and  in  others  nettles,  were  em- 
ployed instead  of  other  manure ;  and,  subse- 
quently, as  the  early  potatoes  were  taken  up 
for  use,  their  tops  were  buried  in  rows  in  the 
same  manner,  and  potatoes  of  the  preceding 
year  were  placed  upon  them,  and  buried  in  the 
usual  way.  The  days  being  then  long,  the 
ground  warm,  and  the  decomposing  green 
leaves  and  stems  affording  an  abundant  mois- 
ture, the  plants  acquired  their  full  growth  in 
an  unusually  short  lime,  and  afforded  an  abun- 
dant produce,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
summer  proved  more  than  sufficient  to  mature 
potatoes  of  any  early  variety.  The  market 
gardener  may  probably  employ  the  tops  of  his 
early  potatoes  and  other  green  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  this  way  with  much  advantage. 


<*In  the  preceding  experiments  the  plum 
stone  was  placed  to  vegetate  in  the  turf  of  the 
alluvial  soil  of  a  meadow,  and  the  potatoes 
grew  in  ground  in  which,  though  not  rich,  was 
not  poor,  and  therefore  some  objections  may 
be  made  to  the  conclusions  I  am  disposed  to 
draw  in  favour  of  recent  vegetable  substances 
as  manures.  The  following  experiment  is,  I 
think,  decisive.  I  received  from  a  neighbour^ 
ing  farmer  a  field,  naturally  barren,  and  so 
much  exhausted  by  ill  management,  that  the 
two  preceding  crops  had  not  returned  a  quan* 
tity  of  corn  equal  to  that  which  had  been  sown 
upon  it  An  adjoining  plantation  afforded  me 
a  large  quantity  of  fern,  which  I  proposed  to 
employ  as  a  manure  for  a  crop  of  turnips; 
this  was  cut  between  the  10th  and  20th  of 
June,  but  as  the  small  cotyledons  of  the  turnip 
seed  afford  little  to  feed  th«  young  plant,  and 
as  the  soil,  owing  to  its  extreme  poverty,  could 
not  afford  much  nutriment  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  place  the  fern  a  few  days  in  a  heap  to 
ferment  sufficiently  to  destroy  life  in  it  and  to 
produce  an  exudation  of  its  juices,  and  it  was 
then  committed  in  rows  to  the  soil,  and  the 
turnip-seed  deposited  with  a  drilling  machine 
over  it 

"  Some  adjoining  rows  were  manured  with 
the  black  vegetable  mould  obtained  from  the 
site  of  an  old  wood  pile,  mixed  with  the  slen- 
der branches  of  trees  in  every  stage  of  decom- 
position ;  the  quantity  placed  in  each  row  ap- 
pearing to  me  to  exceed  more  than  four  times 
the  amount  the  vegetable  mould,  if  equally 
decomposed,  would  have  yielded.  The  crop 
succeeded  in  both  cases,  but  the  plants  upon 
the  green  fern  grew  with  more  rapidity  than 
the  others,  and  even  than  those  which  had 
been  manured  with  the  produce  of  my  fold  and 
stable-yard,  and  were  distinguishable  in  the 
autumn  from  the  plants  in  every  other  part  of 
the  field  by  the  deeper  shade  of  their  foliage. 
I  had  made,  in  preceding  years,  many  similar 
experiments  with  small  trees  (particularly 
those  of  the  mulberry  when  bearing  fruit  in 
pots)  with  similar  results ;  but  I  think  it  un- 
necessary to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  society 
by  stating  these  experiments,  and  conceiving 
those  I  have  stated  to  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  any  given  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
can  generally  be  employed  in  its  recent  and 
organized  state  with  much  more  advantage 
than  when  it  has  been  decomposed,  and  no  in- 
considerable part  of  its  component  parts  have 
been  dissipated  and  lost  during  the  progress 
of  the  putrefactive  fermentation."  (Trans, 
Hort,  Soe,  vol.  i.  p.  248.) 

In  an  article  upon  this  subject  M.  Knoles, 
of  Secheim,  writes  thus:  "My  vineyard  has 
been  manured  for  eight  years  on  the  branches 
cut  from  the  vines,  without  receiving  any 
other  manure,  and  yet  more  beautiful  and 
richly-laden  vines  could  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  The  branches  are  pruned  from  the  vine 
in  August  whilst  still  fresh  and  moist  and 
are  traced  into  the  soil  after  being  cut  into 
small  pieces.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  not 
the  smallest  trace  of  them  can  be  found." 

When  green  vegetable  substances  are  bu- 
ried in  the  soil,  they  first  lose  their  green 
colour,  speedily  wither,  and  then  putrefaction 
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'soon  commences.  It  is  requisite,  howeveri  for 
this  purpose,  that  moisture  should  be  present, 
and  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  should  not 
be  less  than  about  45^.  If  the  atmosphere  has 
access  to  the  vegetable  matter,  the  putrefaction 
proceeds  with  more  rapidity,  but  its  presence 
is  not  essential.  Putrefaction  cannot,  how- 
ever, proceed  if  water  is  absent,  and  hence  it 
has  been  concluded  that  water  is  decomposed 
during  the  process.  The  smell  which  proceeds 
from  the  gases  emitted  varies  according  to  the 
vegetable  substance  which  is  putrefying.  Thus, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  those  which  con- 
tain gluten  emit  ammonia;  others,  such  as  the 
onion,  evblve  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  Almost 
ail  emit  carbonic  acid  gas  and  hydrogen  gas, 
which,  combined  with  various  vegetable  mat- 
ters, are  commonly  produced  in  very  copious 
volumes.  When  wood  decomposes,  a  portion 
of  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere, 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  emitted,  and  the  whole 
mass  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  dark  vegetable 
mould.  This  black  substance  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer;  plants  grow  in  it  with  great  luxu- 
riance. The  soils  of  some  of  the  famed  newly- 
enclosed  American  lands  owe  all  their  fertility 
to  the  abundance  of  this  vegetable  mould 
which  they  contain.  These  are  the  American 
soils  from  which  we  are  told  20  successive 
good  crops  of  wheat  have  been  obtained. 
There  are  some  lands  in  the  Hundreds  of  Es- 
sex, in  Kent,  and  other  places,  whose  luxuriant, 
unfailing  produce  is  hardly  credible ;  alternate 
crops  of  wheat  and  beans  have  been  obtained 
from  them  from  time  immemorial.  (Johnson 
on  FeriUizers,  p.  168.)  Vegetable  mould,  as  ob- 
tained from  the  trunks  of  oak  trees,  has  been 
examined  by  MM.  Saussure  and  Einhoff;  by 
distilling  it  they  obtained  from  200  grains 
(JZer.  9ur  la  Veg,  p.  162)— 

Cubic  iactofc 
Ctrburetted  faydrofen  -       -       .       -       .    1S4 
Cftrbonic  acid  gas-       -       -       -       -       -34 

GnloL 
Water  containing  acetate  of  ainiDonia         -     58 
Empyreumaiic  oil  .....      lo 

Charcoal        .......91 

Aabea 8 

By  the  effects  of  cultivation,  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  roots  of 
plants,  this  mould  becomes  gradually  exhaust- 
ed in  the  soil,  and  the  land  is  of  course  sensi- 
bly impoverished.  On  this  mould  the  alkalies 
operate  very  powerfully,  almost  entirely  dis- 
solving it,  and  hence  one  great  use  of  soda  and 
potash  as  fertilizers. 

It  is  also  a  continued  source  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  it  emits  slowly ;  hence  it  might  be 
asserted,  that  in  a  good  fertile  soil  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  most 
nutritive  food  of  the  young  plants  raised  in  it ; 
for  when  a  plant  is  fully  matured,  and  is  fitted 
to  obtain  most  of  its  nourishment  from  the  air, 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. It  is  on  that  account  that  vegetable 
mould  is  so  fertile ;  not  by  being  itself  assimi- 
lated into  the  substance  of  the  plant,  but  by 
furnishing  a  slow  but  lasting  supply  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

With  regard  to  the  best  time  to  turn  under 
clover,  buckwheat,  and  other  green  crops,  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  the  ground,  we  have 
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seen  in  the  preceding  observations  that  Dary 
and  others  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  period 
of  full  vigour,  or  when  the  plants  may  be  in 
blossom.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  results  of 
many  well-conducted  experiments  and  repeat- 
ed observations  lead  to  a  different  conclusion, 
namely,  that  it  is  best  to  allow  the  green  crop  to 
decay  more  or  less  before  ploughmg  it  in.  In 
the  course  of  his  agricultural  survey  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Colman  found  the  opinion  of  some 
most  successful  farmers  to  be  in  favour  of  allow- 
ing the  crop  to  mature  and  perish,  before  it  was 
subjected  to  the  plough  as  a  manure  for  the 
soil.  As  the  opinion  of  such  men  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  commonly  received  one,  Mr.  Gk>I- 
man  addressed  a  letter  to  the  well-known  che- 
mist, Dr.  Dana,  requesting  his  views  on  the 
matter,  as  a  question  for  chemical  investiga- 
tion. Dr.  Dana's  reply  is  contained  in  Uie 
report  of  the  commissioner. 

The  essential  element  of  fertility  in  a  soil,  he 
says,  has  been  called  humus,  geine,  vegetable 
extract,  mould,  as  well  as  several  other  names, 
all  meaning  a  brownish-black,  powdery  mass, 
the  result  of  putrefactive  decay,  and  the  remains 
of  decomposed  organic  matter.  This  substance 
combines  with  the  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic 
bases  of  the  plant  or  the  soil,  and  constitutes 
the  means  of  growth  or  nutrition  in  the  new 
vegetable.  Without  it,  there  seems  to  be  no 
power  in  the  earths  of  producing  vegetation ; 
and  if  in  too  great  excess,  as  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  be  in  very  pure  manures,  it  is  destruc- 
tive or  unpropitious  to  all  growth.  In  the 
question  now  at  issue,  the  inquiry,  of  course, 
was,  which  furnishes  to  the  soil  the  greatest 
quantity  of  geine  or  humus,  the  green  or  the 
dried  plant.  Dr.  Dana  decides  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

Fermentation  appears  to  be  the  great  agent 
in  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter;  and 
Dr.  Dana's  survey  of  the  several  kinds,  such 
as  vinous,  acetous,  and  destructive  fermenta- 
tion, seems  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  elements  of  fertility.  The  juices 
only  that  contain  sugar  or  starch,  converti- 
ble first  into  gum  and  then  into  sugar,  by  the 
action  of  azotized  vegetable  principles,  espe- 
cially gluten,  are  capable  of  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation. The  conditions  necessary  to  this  fer- 
mentation are  moisture,  air,  and  a  temperature 
not  below  60®,  nor  above  86". 

'*If,"  says  Dr.  D.,''we  plough  in  green  plants, 
we  put  them  in  a  temperature  &vourable  to  the 
commencement  of  vinous  fermentation;  we 
bury  them  full  of  sap,  the  requisite  moisture 
for  vinous  fermentation.  The  sugar  and  starch 
of  the  plant,  fermented  by  its  gluten  and  albu- 
men, are  converted  into  gases  and  alcohol;  the 
former  are  lost  in  air,  and  the  last  washes 
away  or  is  changed  to  vinegar.  All  that  re- 
mains for  the  farmer  is  the  altered  gluten  and 
albumen,  which  soon  putrefy  and  form  geine. 
All  the  starch  and  sugar  of  the  plant  are  thus 
lost." 

In  his  remarks  on  destructive  fermentation. 
Dr.  Dana  has  the  following  observations : 

*<  Doubtless,  all  green  plants  ploughed  in  un- 
dergo, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  destructive 
fermentation,  which  succeeds  the  vinous  and 
acid  fermentations,  perhaps  caused  by  the  ra- 
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pidity  of  these  processes.  Hence,  in  addition 
to  the  sugar,  gum,  and  starch  of  the  plant,  we 
lose  a  large  portion  of  its  other  substances,  by 
turning  it  in  green.  The  products  of  this  rapid 
fermentation  have  been  but  little  studied.  Happy 
the  farmer  who  never  witnesses  the  process ! 
He  shoold  never  induce  it,  and  may  generally 
prevent  its  extension  when  once  begun.  It  is 
a  dead  loss  to  him ;  but  in  all  the  other  cases 
of  putrefaction,  the  products  are  valuable." 

Will  not  the  remark  made  above  by  Dr.  D., 
that  the  alcohol  formed  during  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation washes  away  or  is  converted  into 
vinegar,  account  for  the  fact  of  what  some  far- 
mers complain  of,  as  souring  the  toil  in  turning 
in  heavy  Crops  of  green  clover  1  We  have 
heard  some  very  successful  farmers  and  wheat- 
growers  assert  that  their  experience  in  taming 
in  the  clover  crop  before  it  had  reached  matu- 
rity, or  while  abounding  in  sap,  hail  been  so 
unfavourable,  that  they  had  relinquished  the 
practice,  and  chose  either  to  feed  it  off  with 
sheep,  or  let  it  decay  on  the  gi'ound. 

Still,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  excellent 
effects  are  produced  by  turning  in  green  crops, 
particularly  such  as  buckwheat,  of  which  three 
or  four  can  be  ploughed  in  in  a  year;  thus 
evidently  giving  more  geine  than  where  the 
ripened  product  is  turned  under.  The  danger 
of  the  practice  appears  to  arise  from  ploughing 
in  the  green  crop  in  that  condition,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  vinous  fermenta^ 
tion  and  acetous  one  are  so  rapid  as  to  convert 
the  valuable  products  into  vinegar,  and  thus 
seriously  injure  the  land;  or  when  the  destruc- 
tive fermentation  converts  the  plant  into  sub- 
stances unfit  for  the  food  or  nutrition  of  vege- 
tables.   (Cultivator.) 

During  the  growth  of  plants,  substances  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  carbon  are  ex- 
creted or  thrown  out  by  the  roots,  and  absorbed 
by  the  soil.  These  substances  were  either  in 
excess,  or  unfitted  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
growing  plants.  They  constituted,  therefore, 
excrementitious  matters,  through  which  the 
soil  received  again,  with  usury,  the  carbon 
which  it  had  first  yielded  to  the  young  plants 
as  food,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

''The  soluble  matter  thus  acquired,"  says 
Liebig,  **  by  the  soil  is  still  capable  of  decay 
and  putrefaction,  and  by  undergoing  these  pro- 
cesses furnishes  renewed  sources  of  nutrition 
to  another  generation  of  plants;  it  becomes 
humus.  The  cultivated  soil  is  thus  placed  in  a 
situation  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  forests 
and  meadows ;  for  the  leaves  of  trees  which 
fall  in  the  forest  in  autumn,  and  the  old  roots 
of  grass  in  the  meadow,  are  likewise  converted 
into  humus  by  the  same  influence ;  a  soil  re- 
ceives more  carbon  in  this  form  than  its  de- 
caying humus  hadlost  as  carbonic  acid. 

«  Plants  do  not  exhaust  the  carbon  of  a  soil 
in  the  normal  or  regular  condition  of  their 
growth ;  on  the  contrary,  they  add  to  its  quan- 
tity. But  if  it  is  true  that  plants  give  back 
more  carbon  to  a  soil  than  they  take  from  it,  it 
is  evident  that  their  growth  must  depend  upon 
the  reception  of  nourishment  from  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

"Hamns  does  not  nourish  plants  by  being 
taken  up  and  assimilated  in  its  unaltered  state, 
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but  by  presenting  a  slow.and  lasting  source  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots, 
and  is  the  principal  nutriment  of  young  plants 
at  a  time  when,  being  destitute  of  leaves,  they 
are  unable  to  extract  food  from  the  atmo- 
sphere." 

The  supply  of  humus  usually  effected  by 
turning  under  clover,  rye,  buckwheat,  &c.,  is 
accomplished,  as  Liebig  informs  us,  with  much 
greater  certainty  when  the  fields  are  planted 
with  sainfoin  or  lucem,  a  plan  now  universally 
adopted  in  Bingen  and  its  vicinity,  the  Palati- 
nate, and  other  parts  of  Germany,  where  the 
fields,  thus  treated,  receive  manure  only  once 
every  nine  years.  In  the  first  year  after  the  land 
has  been  manured,  turnips  are  sown  upon  it ; 
in  the  next  following  years  barley,  with  sainfoin 
or  lucem ;  in  the  7th  year,  potatoes ;  in  the  Sth, 
wheat ;  in  the  9th,  barley ;  on  the  10th  year  it  is 
again  manured,  and  the  same  rotation  ensues. 
Sainfoin  and  lacem  are  remarkable  for  the 
ramification  of  their  roots  and  the  strong  de- 
velopement  of  their  leaves,  as  well  as  for  re- 
quiring but  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
inorganic  matter. 

"An  immediate  consequence  of  the  produc* 
tion  of  the  green  principle  of  the  leaves,  and 
of  their  remaining  component  parts,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  stem,  is,"  says  Liebig,  "the  equally 
abundant  excretion  of  organic  matters  into  the 
soil  from  the  roots. 

"The  favourable  influence  which  this  exer- 
cises on  the  land,  by  fumishing  it  with  matter 
capable  of  being  converted  into  humus,  lasts- 
for  several  years,  but  barren  spots  gradually 
appear  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  Now  it 
is  evident  that,  after  from  6  to  7  years,  the 
ground  must  become  so  impregnated  with  ex- 
crements that  every  fibre  of  the  root  will  be 
surrounded  with  them.  As  they  remain  for 
some  time  in  a  soluble  condition,  the  plants 
must  absorb  part  of  them  and  suffer  injurious 
effects  in  consequence,  because  they  are  not 
capable  of  assimilation.  When  such  a  field  is 
observed  for  several  years,  it  is  seen  that  the 
barren  spots  are  again  covered  with  vegeta^ 
tion  (the  same  plants  being  always  supposed 
to  be  grown),  while  new  spots  become  bare 
and  apparently  unfmitful,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately. The  causes  which  produce  this  alter- 
nate barrenness  and  fertility  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  land  are  evident.  The  excrements 
upon  the  barren  spots  receiving  no  new  addi- 
tion, and  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  air 
and  moisture,  they  pass  into  putrefaction,  and 
their  injurious  influence  ceases.  The  plants 
now  find  those  substances  which  formerly  pre- 
vented their  growth  removed,  and  in  their 
place  meet  with  humus,  that  is,  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  the  act  of  decay. 

"  We  can  scarcely  suppose  a  better  means 
of  producing  humus  than  by  the  growth  of 
plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  food  for  ani- 
mals ;  for  they  prepare  the  soil  for  plants  of 
every  other  kind,  but  particularly  for  those  to 
which,  as  to  rape  and  flax,  the  presence  of 
humus  is  the  most  essential  condition  of 
growth.  ' 

"The  reasons  why  this  interchange  of  crop 
is  so  advantageous — the  principles  which  regu- 
late this  part  of  agriculture,  are,  therefore,  the 
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artificial  production  of  humus,  and  the  cuUivap 
tioD  of  different  kinds  of  plants  upon  the  same 
field  in  such  an  order  of  succession,  that  each 
shall  extract  only  certain  components  of  the 
soil,  while  it  leaves  behind  or  restores  those 
\^hich  a  second  or  third  species  of  plant  may 
require  for  its  growth  and  perfect  develope- 
ment. 

**Now,  although  the  quantity  of  humus  in  a 
soil  may  be  increased  to  a  certain  degree  by 
an  artificial  cultivation,  still,  in  spite  of  this, 
there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  a  soil 
must  gradually  lose  those  of  its  constituents 
which  are  removed  in  the  seeds,  roots,  and 
leaves  of  the  plants  raised  upon  it  The  fer- 
tility of  a  soil  cannot  remain  unimpaired,  un- 
less we  replace  it  in  all  those  substances  of 
which  it  has  been  thus  deprived.  (Org,  Chenu) 

GREEN  SAND.  This  mineral  fertilizer, 
which,  in  some  portions  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  of  such  immense  service  as  a  manure,  and 
especially  in  restoring  worn-out  soils  to  produc- 
tiveness, is  found  in  great  abundance  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  stratum 
in  which  it  abounds  as  the  principal  ingredient 
commences  in  Monmouth  county.  New  Jersey, 
at  the  base  of  the  Highlands  of  Nevesink,  and 
along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  from  a  little 
north  of  Long  Branch  to  Shark  Inlet.  Ranging 
south  westward,  it  passes  in  a  wide  belt  through 
Monmouth,  and  gradually  contracting,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Delaware  river,  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles,  to  Salem.  It  is  prolonged  across 
the  state  of  Delaware,  in  a  narrow  strip,  to  the 
edge  of  Maryland,  where  it  disappears  under 
the  overlapping  tertiary  formations.  The  mi- 
neral shows  itself  again  on  the  Potomac  and 
through  the  tide-water  region  of  Virginia,  bul 
in  a  different  stratum,  in  which  it  forms  a  less 
proportion  than  in  the  so-called  *' green  marl'' 
of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

The  green  sand  or  "  marl"  of  New  Jersey,  is 
the  second  stratum  in  the  ascending  order  of 
the  five  which  compose  the  upper  secondary 
or  cretaceous  group  of  that  state.  Strictly 
upeaking,  says  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  it  com- 
prises several  subordinate  beds,  all  belonging, 
however,  to  two  principal  varieties.  In  the 
first  of  these,  the  green,  granular  mineral  is  the 
predominant  and  characteristic  ingredient.  The 
second  consists,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  dark- 
blue  clay,  mingled  with  more  or  less  silicious 
sand.  This  latter  material  constitutes  the  usual 
floor  upon  which  the  true  green  sand  deposit 
rests.  In  New  Jersey,  between  Long  Branch 
and  Deal,  the  marl  stratum  has  been  penetrated 
thirty  feeL  The  upper  two  feet  consist  of  a 
green  clay,  seemingly  derived  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  green  grains,  intermixed  with 
a  large  proportion  of  yellowish-white  clay.  The 
main  marl-bed,  having  a  thickness  of  about 
twenty-six  feet,  contains  several  subordinate 
layers;  but  all  contain  a  large  share  of  the 
green  grains.  Beneath  the  whole  there  is  a 
grayish -yellow  clay,  in  which  the  grains 
abound;  they  are  remarkably  large,  and  are 
associated  with  numerous  casts  of  shells. 

"When,"  says  Professor  Rogers, "  we  behold 

a  luxuriant  harvest,  gathered  from  fields  in 

which  the  original  soil  is  a  kind  least  of  all 

congenial  to  vegetation ;  when  we  find  that  all 
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this  fertility,  contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the 
barrenness  around  it,  proceeds  from  a  few 
granules  of  a  substance  sparsely  distributed 
Uirough  the  enormous  and  counteracting  ex- 
cess of  sea-beach  sand,  more  arid  than  the  soil 
to  which  it  is  applied,  are  we  not  led  to  look 
with  admiration  on  the  potent  properties  of 
this  curiously  constituted  mineral?  The  de- 
velopements  of  geology  are  fall  of  instances 
like  this,  showing  in  how  many  unlooked-for 
ways  the  mineral  world  may  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  good  of  mankind. 

"  This  striking  proof  of  the  fertilizing  power 
of  the  marl  ought  to  encourage  those  districts 
not  directly  within  the  tract,  where  some  of  the 
strata  possess  the  green  granules  in  a  sensible 
proportion.  It  expands  most  materially  the 
limits  of  the  territory  where  marling  may  be 
attempted,  and  points  us  to  many  beds  as  fer- 
tilizing, which  otherwise  would  be  deemed 
wholly  inefficacious. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agriculture 
of  our  seaboard  states  is  destined  to  derive  es- 
sential benefit  from  the  remarkably  wide  dis- 
tribution of  this  green  granular  mineral  under 
various  geological  relationships,  besides  those 
in  which  it  presents  itself  in  New  Jersey. 

"  Thus  the  tertiary  shell-marls  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and,  I  might  add,  of 
other  states  still  farther  south,  contain  not  un- 
frequently  as  high  a  per  centage  of  the  green 
sand  as  does  the  sea-beach  sand  upon  the  coast 
of  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey ;  and  I  may 
mention  that  my  brother.  Professor  William  B. 
Rogers,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  charged 
with  the  geological  survey  of  Uiat  state,  has 
already  done  important  service  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  some  districts,  by  discovering  and  call- 
ing attention  to  the  existence  of  the  green  sand 
in  the  tertiary  strata  of  Virginia." 

"  Compotiiion  of  the  green  tand, — ^The  predomi- 
nant and  often  the  sole  ingredient  in  this  bed, 
is  a  peculiar  mineral,  occurring  always  in  the 
form  of  small,  dark  granules,  about  the  size  of 
grains  of  gunpowder.  Their  form  is  roundish, 
and  they  are  often  composed  of  two  or  three 
smaller  ones  united  together;  a  distinctive  fea^ 
ture,  by  which  they  may  at  once  be  recognised 
from  other  dark  kinds  of  sand.  Though  they 
contain  on  the  average  nearly  fiAy  per  cent,  of 
silica,  they  are  not  gritty,  but  may  be  readily 
bruised  between  the  teeth,  or  upon  the  nail; 
and  some  varieties,  when  moistened,  admit  of 
being  kneaded  into  a  half-plastic  mass,  like 
impure  clay.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
grains  is  a  deep  greeny  though  sometimes  the 
tint  is  as  light  as  that  of  verditer.  It  is  often 
of  a  dull  greenish-blue,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  a  dark  chocolate  colour. 

"Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  marl  tract  in 
Monmouth,  Burlington,  and  Gloucester,  the 
stratum  comprises  very  generally  two  varieties 
of  the  green  sand,  distinct  as  to  colour,  and 
holding  generally  the  same  relative  position  to 
each  other.  The  uppermost  layer,  where  it 
appears  (for  it  is  not  always  present),  is  of  a 
light  and  glowing  green,  having  very  nearly 
the  hue  of  the  green  paint  called  verditer:  while 
the  lower  one  is  the  common  dark  variety,  of 
a  dull  bluish-green,  or  sometimes  of  a  dull  blue 
colour  from  adhering  clay. 
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*<In  some  instances,  particularly  where  the 
material  constitutes  the  soil,  the  granules  pos- 
sess a  brownish  colour,  the  consequence  eyi- 
dently  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  which  they  con- 
tain haying  undergone  upon  the  surface  a 
change  to  the  condition  of  the  peroxide.  The 
dull  colour  so  usual  to  the  surfaces  of  these 
grains,  when  contrasted  with  the  brighter  green 
within  the  mass,  would  appear  manifestly  to 
proceed  from  the  same  cause.  Some  shade  of 
green  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  colour  es- 
sential to  this  mineral,  as  all  the  deviations 
from  this  tint  are  attributable  either  to  oxida- 
tion or  to  a  thin  coaling  of  clay,  which  fre- 
quently encrusts  each  grain,  and  from  which 
the  deposit  is  rarely  altogether  free.  Whe^  a 
mass  of  the  green  sand  or  *marr  is  washed, 
especially  with  water  to  which  a  small  quantity 
of  an  acid  has  been  added,  we  invariably  find 
the  granules  assuming  a  bright  green  surface. 
This  colour  is  also  produced  in  all  cases  when 
we  mash  or  braise  a  grain,  no  matter  what 
may  be  its  colour  externally.  By  crushing  the 
grains  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  we  have 
an  easy  and  unerring  test  in  the  colour  of  the 
streak,  by  which  to  recognise  this  material 
from  all  other  varieties  of  sand. 

*<  Though  the  green  granular  mineral  here 
described  constitutes  the  essential  and  distinc- 
tive ingredient  in  the  green  sand  stratum,  it 
rarely  exists  unassociated  with  several  extra- 
neous substances,  particularly  clay  and  white 
$iHciotu  aand.  These  constitute  sometimes  as 
large  a  proportion  as  fifty  per  cent  of  the  bed, 
causing  much  variety  in  its  external  aspect, 
and  influencing  materially  its  properties  as  an 
agricultural  agent;  the  sand,  which  is  generally 
white  or  semi-transparent  quartz,  existing  usu- 
ally in  relatively  small  amount,  the  clayey 
matter  being  ordinarily  the  most  abundant. 
This  latter  is  of  several  tints,  but  is  commonly 
of  a  light  gray  or  lead  colour.  It  is  also  occa- 
sionally chocolate  coloured,  brown,  and  even 
nearly  white.  Coating  frequently  the  surfaces 
of  the  green  grains,  it  conceals  their  true  colour, 
imparting  its  own  hue  to  the  entire  mass.  As 
it  is  somewhat  adherent  when  moist,  it  gives  to 
the  stratum  where  it  is  abundant  the  character 
of  a  partially  plastic  clay.  Besides  the  white 
sand  and  this  clayey  material,  we  oHen  find  a 
minute  quantity  of  finely  divided  mica  mingled 
with  the  green  sand."  {Report  of  GeoU^al 
Suney  of  New  Jersey*) 

Professor  Rogers  gives  several  analyses  of 
specimens  of  green  sand  obtained  from  pits  in 
various  parts  of  the  region  where  this  mineral 
abounds  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
some  of  the  beds  the  green  sand  is  mixed  with 
proportions  of  clay  and  common  quartzose 
sand,  while  in  others,  although  ten  per  cent,  of 
clay  may  be  present,  no  common  sand  is  per- 
ceptible. Besides  the  clay  and  common  sand 
usually  present  with  the  green  sand  in  the  ge- 
neral mass,  there  occur  occasionally  several 
other  substances,  **  which,  though  comparative- 
ly minute  in  quantity,  are,"  observes  Professor 
Rogers, "  possessed  of  active  properties.  Some 
of  these  materials  are  probably  deleterious, 
while  others  are  undoubtedly  beneficial  in  their 
action  upon  vegetation.  The  substances  re- 
ferred'to  are  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron 


(copperas),  sulphate  of  alumina,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia;  also  phosphate 
of  iron. 

"  They  appear  to  be  derived,  mainly,  at  least, 
from  constituents  in  the  clay,  and  only  very 
partially,  if  at  all,  from  elements  in  the  green 
sand  itself. 

"  The  carbonate  of  lime,  in  most  instances, 
we  can  trace  to  fossil  shells  and  other  organic 
remains,  imbedded  in  the  stratum.  The  sul- 
phate of  iron  obviously  proceeds  from  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  and  moisture  on  the 
sulphuretof  iron,so  abundant  in  the  clay;  and 
the  sulphate  of  alumina  from  the  union  of  a 
portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  developed 
with  the  argillaceous  earth  of  the  clay;  while 
the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  may  result, 
either  from  the  combination  of  the  same  acid 
with  some  of  the  lime  and  magnesia,  sometimes 
present  in  a  minute  share  in  the  green  mineral, 
or,  more  probably,  from  its  reaction  on  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia,  existing,  like 
the  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  an  insulated  state 
The  phosphate  of  iron  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
phosphoric  acid,  traceable  to  the  animal  re- 
mains, acting  on  oxide  of  iron. 

"Several  of  these  substances  develope  them- 
selves upon  the  mass  of  the  marl  after  it  has 
been  dug  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  efilorescence,  encrusting  alike 
the  clayey  matter  and  the  granules  of  green 
sand  with  a  delicate  crystallization,  resembling 
a  light  frost  Collected  and  carefully  examined 
and  analyzed,  this  efflorescence  will  be  found 
almost  invariably  to  consist,  when  it  is  of  a 
pure  white,  of  either  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  the  latter  predo- 
minating; and  sometimes  these  two  occur 
united.  In  some  instances,  we  recognise  it  to 
contain  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts) 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  distinguishable  by 
its  taste.  A  yellowish  tint  and  an  astringent 
flavour  are  apparent  when  it  consists  chiefly 
of  the  sulphates  of  alumina  and  iron.  The 
carbonate  of  lime  more  generally  shows  itself 
not  in  the  shape  of  an  efflorescence  on  the  sur- 
face, like  the  others,  but  dispersed  in  minute 
granules  throughout  the  body  of  the  marl. 
Many  of  these  calcareous  granules  are  grains 
of  dolomite,  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
magnesian  variety  of  the  limestone,  which 
overlies  the  green  sand ;  whence,  probably,  the 
true  source  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  above 
referred  to.  When  the  traces  of  shells  are 
very  numerous  in  the  bed,  and  their  conversion, 
into  the  sulphate  of  lime  has  happened  on  the 
large  scale,  the  gypsum  forms  a  conspicuous 
part  of  a  soft,  white,  clayey  matter,  derived 
from  the  shells  and  interspersed  among  the 
green  grains.  The  mixed  mass  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime  is  then  usually  in  a  yel- 
lowish-white, chalky  condition.  Sometimes  we 
may  detect  the  gypsum  in  the  marl  in  the 
shape  of  small  regular  crystals  of  transparent 
selenite,  at  times  so  minute  as  only  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  magnifier. 

"Various  fossil  shells,  and  other  marine  or- 
ganic remains,  amounting  to  considerably  more 
'  than  one  hundred  species,  are  scattered  through 
the  green  sand.    These  collections  of  fossils 
would  seem  to  be  most  abimdant  in  those  parts 
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of  the  stratum  which  consist  largely  of  the 
green  sand. 

♦*The  water,  percolating  through  the  overly- 
ing sands,  and  also  through  the  pervious  green 
sand  itself,  has  effected,  and  is  daily  effecting, 
important  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  shells 
and  other  fossils;  sometimes  replacing  their 
carhonate  of  lime  with  oxide  of  iron,  sometimes 
removing  it  altogether,  and  leaving  a  mere 
mould,  forming  either  an  inner  or  an  outer 
cast,  and  sometimes  obliterating  nearly  every 
trace  of  their  former  presence. 

"The  total  thickness  of  the  green  sand  for- 
mation, estimating  it  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lowermost  layers  abounding  in  the  green  gra- 
nular mineral  to  the  overlying  yellow  ferrugi- 
nous sands,  or  the  limestone  bed,  when  this  is 
present,  may  be  stated  approximately  at  about 
one  hundred  feet.  The  only  place  in  the  whole 
district  where  it  is  practicable  to  ascertain, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  either  the  depth 
of  the  formation,  or  the  relative  situation  and 
number  of  the  separate  beds  which  it  comprises, 
is  along  the  shore  of  Sandy  Hook  bay,  in  the 
cliffs  of  the  Nevesink  highlands.  This,  the 
only  coast  section  of  the  strata,  is  still  an  im- 
perfect one ;  large  masses  of  the  upper  beds, 
fallen  from  above,  covering  the  lower  deposits 
near  the  water-side. 

"Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  water  which 
it  usually  contains,  the  green  sand  is  rarely 
penetrated  in  the  numerous  diggings  which  are 
made  in  it  for  the  marl,  to  a  greater  depth  than 
about  twenty  feet,  the  pits  becoming  at  that 
limit  too  wet  to  be  prosecuted  deeper. 

"In  one  or  two  instances,  wells  have  been 
sunk  through  the  stratum,  and  the  depth  of  the 
green  sand  ascertained  to  be  about  thirty  feet, 
as  already  mentioned. 

"Specific  Gravity, — ^The  specific  gravity  of  the 
green  granular  mineral,  carefully  freed  from 
all  extraneous  adhering  matter,  is,  according 
to  several  experiments  cautiously  made,  about 
2*65.  Three  different  specimens,  taken  from 
remote  localities,  gave  for  the  two  lowest  each 
2-63 ;  for  the  highest,  2-70. 

"  The  hardness  of  this  mineral  varies  mate- 
rially, being  dependent  somewhat  upon  the 
time  elapsed  after  it  has  been  dug:  it  is  softest 
when  moist  and  recently  uncovered.  Freshly 
ejitracted,  its  hardness  often  does  not  exceed 
that  of  talc;  but  when  long  uncovered  and  dry, 
it  nearly  equals  that  of  gypsum. 

"It  would  appear  by  experiment  to  be  en- 
tirely insoluble  in  water,  both  cold  and  boiling; 
but  it  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  any 
of  the  stronger  acids,  though  different  speci- 
mens vary  materially  in  this  respect." 

The  experience  of  farmers,  continued  through 
nearly  half  a  century,  had  amply  tested  the 
•  utility  of  green  sand  as  an  active  fertilizer 
when  spread  upon  the  ground.  Various  were 
the  views  maintained  in  regard  to  its  active 
principles,  and  much  speculation  was,  as  usual, 
indulged  upon  the  subject.  The  demonstra- 
tion, made  first  by  Mr.  Henry  Seybcrt,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, that  the  green  sand  of  New  Jersey 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of  potash, 
seemed  to  afford  a  very  satisfactory  clue  by 
which  its  mysterious  effects  might  be  traced 
out 
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Chemical  compotition  of  Green  Sand.  From  a 
number  of  analysis  of  specimens  of  this  mine- 
ral, selected  with  the  greatest  care  by  Professor 
Rogers,  and  ascertained  to  be  entirely  free 
from  extraneous  matter,  it  would  seem  that  it 
is  not  quite  uniform  in  its  composition,  but  ex- 
hibits slight  variations  in  the  proportions  of 
its  principal  constituents.  The  following  re- 
sults will  serve  to  display  the  prevailing 
chemical  nature  of  green  sand,  and  the  mode- 
rate variation  of  the  several  ingredients : 

Green  Sand  of  Squankum, 
De«rtp«ion.r— Colour,    a    dark    olive-green; 
grannies  of  a  medium  size ;  it  composes  68-96 
per  cent  of  the  marl  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
bed,  and  72-36  per  cent,  of  the  lower. 
Composition,'— In.  100  parts : 

Silica 9100 

Alumina      .       .       .       -       .     6-50 

.    Protoxide  of  iron         -       -       -  91*55 

Potash         -----  10-50 

Lime    -----       .  a  trace. 
Magnesia    -----      1-08 

Water 9.00 

90.03 
Greensand  of  Freeholdf  Monmouth  County. 
Description. — Colour  of  the  granules,  rich 
green;  size,  small;  composes  70  per  cent,  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  bed,  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  lower. 
Composition. — In  100  parts : 

Silica 9000 

Alumina      .       -       .       -       .     7-00 
Protoxide  of  Iron        -       -       -    SSOO 

Potash 11-00 

Lime 100 

Magneeia    -       -       -       -       .a  trace. 
Water 900 


100-00 
Green  Sand  of  the  Marl  of  Poke  Hilly  near  Platts- 
burg,  Burlington  County. 
Description. — Colour  of  the  granules,  a  rich 
dark  olive-green;  their  size,  rather  above  the 
medium ;  composes  98  per  cent,  of  the  marl. 
Con^sition, — In  100  parts : 

Silica 5075 

Alumina     ....       -  0-50 

Protoxide  of  iron        -       -       -  «-i4 

Potash        -       -     .  -       .       -  13-00 

Water 750 


99-89 


Comparing  the  details  of  the  several  analy- 
ses furnished  by  Professor  Rogers,  we  perceive 
that  the  green  sand,  even  when  of  the  greatest 
purity,  is  not  absolutely  constant,  either  in  the 
nature  of  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  or  in  their  relative  proportions. 
The  per  centage  of  the  silica  varies  from  47»5 
to  61-5;  that  of  the  alumina  from  6  to  9'35; 
that  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  from  20*86  to 
24-74;  that  of  the  potash  from  9-96  to  12-96; 
and  that  of  the  water  from  5-5  to  9-5.  We 
find,  moreover,  that,  in  some  instances,  be- 
sides these  elements,  lime  enters  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  green  sand,  in  other  cases  mag- 
nesia; while,  occasionally,  both  occur.  The 
amount  of  these  earths  is,  however,  always  in- 
considerable. 

It  appears  that  the  mean  proportion  of  the 
silica  is  approximately  49*6  per  cent ;  that  of 
the  alumina  7*3;  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  22<; 
of  the  potash  11*5;  and  of  the  water  7*9  per 
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cent.;  while  the  lime,  when  present,  seldom 
exceeds  one-half  per  cenU,  and  the  magnesia 
is  rarely  more  than  a  mere  trace. 

A  comparison  of  the  green  sand  of  New 
Jersey  with  that  of  France,  shows  no  essential 
diference  in  their  chemical  nature. 

Green  Sand  of  Havrtt  in  France, 

Composition, — In  lT)0  parts : 

Silica 90 

Alumina  ......      7       • 

Protoxide  of  Iron     ....  91 

Potasb 10 

Waier U 

LOM 1 

The  late  lamented  chemist.  Dr.  Edward  Tur- 
ner, of  London,  also  examined,  with  great  care, 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  green  sand  of 
Kent,  in  England. 

His  experiments  gave,  in  the  100  parts ; 

Siliea 485 

Alumina       .....    17-0 

Proroxide  of  iron  ....    330 

Pntatli  ......  a  trace. 

M>«fne«ia      .....     3*8 

Water 70 

963 

The  absence  of  potash  in  the  green  granules 
of  the  English  green  sand,  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  magnesia,  are  facts  not  a  little  re- 
markable. 

Economical  relations  of  the  Green  Sand  forma' 
tion. — Abundant  evidence  might  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  true  fertilizing  principle  in  marl 
is  not  lime,  but  potash.  The  analyses  which 
have  been  made  give  us,  in  several  cases,  no 
lime  at  all;  and  where  a  small  proportion  of 
lime  is  present  in  the  green  granular  mineral, 
it  is  in  a  combined  state,  chemically  united 
with  the  other  ingredients,  and  not  traceable  to 
the  organic  remains  which  are  in  many  of 
these  instances  not  present  in  the  stratum. 
Besides,  the  quantity  of  shelly  matter,  even 
where  the  shells  are  plentiful,  is  so  dispropor- 
tionately small,  and  the  matter  of  the  shells 
often  so  firm  and  unsusceptible  of  that  easy 
disintegration  necessary  to  form  a  calcafeous 
marl  adapted  to  act  speedily  upon  the  crop, 
that  the  striking  eflfects  witnessed  from  the 
marl  can  in  nowise  be  attributed  to  the  trivial 
amount  of  lime  which  the  shells  may  occasion- 
ally furnish  to  the  land.  Nevertheless,  as 
some  feebly  beneficial  effects  may  possibly 
arise  from  this  source,  it  may  be  of  service  to 
the  agriculturist  in  choosing  between  different 
fossiliferons  marls,  to  attend  to  the  nature  of 
the  particular  fossils,  and  the  state  of  more  or 
less  decomposition  or  change  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found. 

Selection  of  Green  Sand, — ^For  judging  of  the 
quality  of  a  marl  by  observation,  says  Professor 
Rogers,  '*  some  familiarity  with  the  multiform 
aspects  which  it  assumes  is  Indispensable.  The 
leading  rule,  however,  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fertilizing  efficacy  of  the  compound  resides  in 
the  minute,  round,  greenish  grains  which  com- 
pose most,  or  sometimes  all  of  it;  and  that  it 
seems,  moreover,  to  be  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
portion in  these  green  grains  of  those  powerful 
alkaline  stimulants  to  vegetation,  potash  and 
1  i  .ne,  but  especially  potash.  The  first  thing,  then. 


is  to  approximate  to  the  relative  q^Miitity  of  the 
green  grains  in  the  whole  mass,  mid  this  may 
be  effected  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ac- 
curacy in  several  ways.  The  simplest  and 
readiest  method  is  to  employ  a  small  pocket 
magnifying  glass,  and  to  become  familiar  with 
the  dark  green  grains,  so  as  to  distinguish 
them  at  once  from  other  dark  varieties  of  sand 
which  sometimes  occur  associated  with  them. 
A  little  practice  will  very  soon  enable  one  to 
use  the  glass  expertly,  and  to  arrive  at  a  pretty 
true  estimate  of  the  probable  percentage  of  the 
green  granules.  But  as  these  granules  cannot 
sometimes  be  distinguished  from  the  grains  of 
ordinary  white  flinty  sand,  or  from  other  kinds* 
in  consequence  of  the  particles  being  all  alike 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  the  dark  cementing 
clay,  it  will  be  useful  to  adopt  some  method  of 
bringing  out,  under  the  magnifier,  their  differ- 
ent characteristics  of  colour  and  form.  Let 
the  mass  be  washed  in  a  large  glass  tumbler, 
and  repeatedly  agitated  with  the  water,  until  as 
much  of  the  clay  as  possible  has  been  detach- 
ed from  the  grains.  After  pouring  off  the  tur- 
bid water  by  repeated  rinsings,  and  permitting 
it  to  settle  until  clear,  we  may  estimate  the 
comparative  quantity  of  clay  in  different  marls 
by  the  relative  amount  of  sediment  which  sub- 
sides. If  we  wish  to  be  more  accurate,  we 
can  weigh  out  a  given  quantity  of  the  marl, 
then  pursue  the  above  plan,  and  decant  the 
clear  water  from  the  clay,  and  after  thoroughly 
drying  the  clay,  weigh  it  to  ascertain  its 
amount.  Having  got  away  most  of  the  clay,  we 
should  spread  out  the  granular  matter  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  dry  it,  when  there  will  be 
no  further  difficulty  in  distinguishing,  by  their 
colour  and  lustre,  the  foreign  impurities  from 
the  grains  of  true  marl,  and  also  of  estimating 
the  relative  abundance  of  each.  When  the  marl 
to  be  examined  contains  much  clay,  I  would  re- 
commend the  experiments  to  be  made  upon  a 
regularly  weighed  quantity,  weighing  both  the 
clayey  and  the  granular  portions.  A  delicate 
apothecary's  balance  will  commonly  be  found 
accurate  enough.  Another  more  expeditious, 
though  less  accurate  method,  is  merely  to  dry 
the  marl,  spread  it  extremely  thin  upon  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  and  then  hold  it  near  a  win- 
dow, or  in  the  light,  to  examine  it  carefully  by 
the  magnifier.  The  flinty  sand,  though  stained 
with  clay,  may  then  be  clearly  discerned  in 
consequence  of  its  transparency;  whereas, 
when  we  inspect  a  solid  lump,  all  the  particles 
upon  the  surface  are  nearly  alike  dark. 

**  A  useful  suggestion  is,  to  place  a  portion  of 
the  marl  upon  a  hot  shovel,  or  on  the  top  of  a 
stove,  when  all  the  granules  will  change  from 
their  ordinary  green  tint  to  a  light  red  or  brick 
colour,  while  the  other  materials  of  the  mass 
sustain  little  alteration.  This  will  oAen  render 
obvious  to  the  naked  eye  the  proportion  of  the 
green  grains. 

**  When  there  is  a  yellowish  or  whitish  in- 
crustation upon  the  marl  aAer  the  moist  sur- 
face  has  remained  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  weather,  it  is  indicative  of  the  existence  of 
a  portion  of  either  copperas  or  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, the  hurtful  nature  of  which  has  already 
been  explained. 

**  An  astringent  inky  taste  will  very  often  de- 
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tect  the  presence  of  these  noxious  substances 
at  times  when  no  such  efflorescence  shows  it- 
self. If  the  quantity  be  too  small  to  betray 
them  distinctly  to  the  palate,  and  we  are  still 
in  doubt  as  to  their  presence,  other  more 
rigorous  tests  are  within  our  reach;  and  as 
these  astringent  matters  are  so  unquestionably 
pernicious  in  their  action,  it  is  of  importance 
to  have  the  means  of  determining  in  what  pro* 
portion  they  abound  in  different  marls.  This 
can  be  effected  with  precision  only  by  a  sys- 
tematic chemical  analysis,  but  their  existence 
can  be  made  to  appear  by  the  following  simple 
tests.  Put  a  small  portion  of  the  marl  in  a 
flask  or  other  thin  glass  vessel ;  pour  upon  it 
some  pure  water,  and  heat  it  moderately ;  after 
causing  the  water  to  dissolve  in  this  way  as 
much  as  possible,  remove  the  heat,  and  let  it 
settle;  then  decant  the  clear  fluid  into  some 
glass  vessel,  such  as  a  wine-glass.  If  there  is 
any  copperas  present,  it  will  be  evident  upon 
adding  to  the  fluid  a  little  lime  water,  which 
will  produce  a  milky  turbidness  that  afler  a 
little  while  will  become  stained  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour.  The  milkiness  is  owing  to  the 
formation  of  gypsum,  and  the  brown  colour  to 
oxide  of  iron  from  the  copperas.  Or,  in  lieu 
of  this,  add  a  solution  of  oak  bark,  and,  if  cop- 
peras be  present,  we  shall  have  a  dark  inky 
colour  at  once  produced. 

**  A  good  marl  will,  upon  being  squeezed  in 
the  hand,  fall  asunder  again,  rather  than  bake 
into  a  tough  doughy  mass;  and  upon  being 
left  in  heaps  to  dry,  will  assume  a  light  gray- 
ish-green colour,  and  be  extremely  crumbly. 
It  seems  to  be  a  very  general  characteristic  of 
the  better  class  of  marls,  that  they  throw  out  a 
white  efflorescence  or  crust  upon  those  grains 
which  are  most  exposed  to  the  air ;  hence  the 
very  light  colour  externally  which  some 
heaps  of  marl  possess.  This  crust  J  have 
already  shown  to  consist  usually  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  (gypsum),  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  A  drop  or  two  of 
strong  vinegar,  or  any  strong  acid,  will  pro- 
duce an  effervescence  or  frothing,  if  it  be  the 
carbonate  of  lime ;  and  should  nothing  of  this 
kind  take  place,  we  may  set  it  down  to  be 
gypsum.  Of  course,  from  the  minuteness  of 
the  quantity  of  the  white  coating,  much  care 
and  accuracy  of  observation  are  demanded  in 
doing  this,  in  order  to  avoid  erroneous  con- 
clusions. 

"  Marls  deemed  equally  good  with  the  kind 
showing  the  efflorescence,  very  frequently 
occur,  exhibiting  none  of  the  white  incrus- 
tation. 

"  It  does  not  seem  that  any  general  rule  can 
be  given  for  distinguishing  the  fertilizing  pro- 
perties of  a  marl  by  its  mere  colour,  as  it  must 
appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  pe- 
culiar shade  of  colour  is  frequently  owing  to 
the  colour  of  the  intermingled  clay.  When 
the  mass,  however,  is  comparatively  free  from 
clay  or  common  sand,  and  consists  of  little 
else  than  the  green  sand,  observations  go  to 
show  that  the  rather  dark  green  variety  is 
more  potent  in  its  effects  than  the  very  light 
green  which  sometimes  overlies  it. 

"  The  presence  or  absence  of  shells  I  look 
upon  to  be  a  point  of  but  little  moment,  for  I 
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find  that  several  of  the  most  active  marls  in 
the  region  show  no  traces  of  fossils.  The 
whole  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
shape  of  fossils,  and  in  that  of  the  occasional 
white  incrustation  upon  the  grains,  can  in  very 
few  instances  amount  to  1  per  cent;  while, 
as  analysis  shows,  the  lime  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  other  ingredients  in  the  green 
grains,  is  sometimes  I  per  cent.,  and  the  pot- 
ash nearly  12  per  cent" 

Professor  Hitchcock,  in  his  Elementary 
Geology,  has  given  the  following  tabular  view 
of  the  analysis  of  specimens  of  green  sand 
from  different  countries : 
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Application  and  effects  of  Green  Sand. — ^l*he 
resemblance  in  composition  of  green  sand  to 
glass,  each  being  composed  mainly  of  silez 
and  potash,  is  striking.  The  investigations  of 
Liebig  demonstrated  the  indispensable  impor- 
tance to  the  growth  of  many  plants,  and  espe- 
cially to  wheat,  of  silex  and  potash  in  that 
state  of  commixture  called  by  chemists  sili- 
cate of  potash.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare an  opinion  that  one  of  the  best  of  ma- 
nures that  could  be  applied  to  the  wheat  crop 
would  be  a  solution  of  glass.  In  making  this 
admirable  induction,  he  was,  apparently,  una- 
ware of  the  fact  that  a  natural  kind  of  glass,  or 
silicate  of  potash,  under  the  form  of  green 
sand,  had  been  long  spread  over  the  American 
fields  with  the  most  striking  advantages  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  other  crops. 

The  effects  of  green  sand  applied  as  a  ma- 
nure, are  strongly  set  forth  in  the  following 
extracts  from  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers's  Report 
of  his  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey : 

**Mr.  Woolley  manured  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
proportion  of  200  loads  of  good  stable  manure 
to  the  acre,  applying  upon  an  adjacent  tract  of 
the  same  soil  his  marl  in  the  ratio  of  about  20 
loads  per  acre.  The  crops,  which  were  timo- 
thy and  clover,  were  much  heavier  upon  the 
section  which  had  received  the  marl;  and 
there  was  this  additional  fact  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  fossil  manure  over  the  putrescent  one, 
that  the  soil  was  also  entirely  free  from  weeds, 
while  the  stable  manure  had  rendered  its  own 
crop  very  foul. 

"This  green  sand  stratum  at  Poplar  Swamp 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  free  from  any  sul- 
phate of  iron  or  other  astringent  material,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  crops  seem  not  to  be 
scorched  by  an  extra  dose,  however  lavishly 
applied. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  20  loads  of 
marl  per  acre  must  be  regarded  as  an  unne- 
cessarily bountiful  dressing;  but  computing 
the  relative  cost  of  the  two  manures,  when 
employed  in  the  ratio  above  stated,  we  find  a 
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considerable  disparity  in  favour  of  the  green 
sand.  Placing  the  home  value  of  farm-yard 
manure  at  100  cents  for  each  two-horse  load, 
and  that  of  the  marl  at  35  cents  per  load,  we 
have  the  expense  of  manuring  one  acre  $200 ; 
of  marling  the  same  $5. 

"This  being  an  experiment,  an  extravagantly 
large  dressing  of  mannre  was  employed,  but 
not  exceeding  the  usual  average  application 
more  than  the  SO  loads  of  marl  surpassed  what 
was  necessary. 

"Experience  has  already  shown  that  land 
once  amply  marled  retains  its  fertility  with 
little  diminution  for  at  least  10  or  12  years,  if 
care  be  had  not  to  crop  it  too  severely ;  while 
with  all  practicable  precaution  the  stable  ma* 
nure  must  be  renewed  at  least  three  times  in 
that  interval  to  maintain  in  the  soil  a  corres- 
ponding degree  of  vigour. 

"At  the  Sqnankum  pits,  which  are  very  ex- 
tensive, the  marl  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  37^ 
cents  the  load,  the  purchasers  having  to  dig  it. 
It  is  transported  by  wagons  to  a  distance,  in 
some  directions,  of  20  miles,  and  retailed,  when 
hauled  that  far,  at  the  rate  of  10,  or  even  13^ 
•cents  per  bushel,  being  very  profitably  spread 
upon  the  soil  in  the  small  proportion  of  35  or 
even  20  bushels  to  the  acre." 

This  is  certainly  a  strong  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  green  sand  is  held  as  a 
manure  by  the  prudent  and  thrifty  farmers  of 
New  Jersey. 

Professor  Booth,  in  the  report  of  his  geolo- 
ical  survey  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  has 
given  much  highly  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  green  sand.  In  all  essential  particu- 
lars, the  marl-beds  found  in  Newcastle  county 
resemble  those  of  New  Jersey  described  by 
Professor  Rogers. 

"Practically  speaking,"  says  Prof.  Booth, 
"there  are  two  principal  kinds  of  green  sand, 
that  containing  lime  as  an  essential  ingredient, 
and  that  consisting  chiefly  of  green  particles. 
The  former  contains  variable  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  highest  Limit  yet  ob- 
served being  twenty-five  per  cent  The  ave- 
rage composition  of  the  latter,  in  its  natural 
state  and  selected,  may  be  thus  expressed : 
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The  first  is  either  cretaceous,  containing  finely 
divided  carbonate  of  lime  not  formed  by  com- 
minuted shells,  and  occurring  on  the  canal ;  or 
decomposed  calcareous,  on  the  western  limit 
of  the  state,  from  which  the  calcareous  matter 
has  been  wholly  or  partially  removed,  although 
abounding  in  casts  of  shells ;  or  shelly  green 
sand,  on  the  southern  line  of  St.  George's  hun- 
dred, in  which  there  is  no  fine  calcareous  mat- 
ter but  that  of  comminuted  shells.  The  second 
contains  mere  traces  of  lime,  and  consists  of 
green  sand  particles,  with  variable  quantities 
of  clay  and  common  sand,  and  is  either  bluish- 
green,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  as  found  on 
Drawyer's  and  Silver  Run;  or  yellowish-green, 
containing  white  ailicious  sand,  as  on  Draw* 


yer's  and  the  Appoquinimink ;  or  black-co- 
loured, decomposed  externally,  rarely  internal- 
ly, and  containing  both  white  sand  and  argil- 
laceous matter,  from  Silver  Run  to  Scott's  Run ; 
or  dark-coloured,  and  containing  pyrites,  as 
from  the  south-west  comer  of  8u  George's 
hundred,  and  along  the  ridge  to  the  Deep-cut ; 
or,  lastly,  the  blue  micaceous  sand  of  the  Deep- 
cut,  rarely  containing  particles  of  green  sand, 
although  abounding  with  casts  and  impressions 
of  shells  characteristic  of  the  green  sand  for- 
mation. We  have  seen  that  the  yellow  sand 
is  the  principal  member  of  the  series,  both 
over  and  underlying  the  green  sand ;  that  it  is 
characterized  by  its  uniformity  of  grain  and 
colour,  and,  rising  to  the  surface,  constitutes 
the  chief  and  most  valuable  soil  of  the  region. 
We  farther  observe  that  the  green  sand  stratum 
is  undulating,  and  varies  in  its  depth,  the  ave- 
rage thickness  being  21  feet,  from  which  we 
may  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  whole  district.  It  is  7  miles  long, 
and  nearly  6J  broad,  and  therefore  embraces 
about  44  square  miles.  Deducting  from  this 
one-quarter  for  the  place  where  it  fines  out, 
and  for  streams,  ravines,  Ac.,  we  have  83 
square  miles  underlaid  by  green  sand.  There 
are  then  102,220,800  square  yards,  which  mul- 
tiplied by  7  yards,  the  average  thickness,  gives 
715,546,600  cubic  yards  of  green  sand  in  Dela- 
ware. Supposing,  then,  that  the  1 -100th  pan  of 
it  is  accessible,  we  have  more  than  7,000,000 
cubic  yards  which  may  be  made  available.  In 
a  majority  of  cases,  the  flowing  of  water  into 
the  pits  presents  a  source  of  inconvenience 
that  may  be  remedied  without  great  difficulty, 
and  with  a  trifling  expense,  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  material." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  green  sand.  Professor  Booth  inakes  the  fol- 
lowing highly  interesting  observations  : 

**When  it  is  decomposed  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  laboratory,  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  silica  and  all  the  other  constituent^  being 
dissolved,  we  may  regard  the  oxide  of  iron, 
potassa,  and  alumina  as  performing  the  prin- 
cipal functions,  assisted  by  the  presence  of 
water.  The  useful  action  of  potash  or  of  ashes 
in  the  soil  has  been  long  acknowledged,  and 
hence,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  green 
sand  contained  potassa,  its  utility  was  imme- 
diately referred  to  that  alkali;  latterly,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  has  gained  ground  that  the 
protoxide  of  iron  plays  an  important  part  by 
acting  with  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  in  a 
manner  resembling  the  saponification  of  oil  by 
potash. 

"The  addition  of  much  unleached  ashes  to  a 
soil  determines  the  formation  of  salts  of  potas- 
sa, which,  being  very  soluble,  are  taken  up  in 
excess  by  growing  plants,  and  produce  such 
luxuriant  vegetation  as  to  cause  it,  technically 
speaking,  to  bum  up.  The  same  operation 
would  probably  occur  with  protoxide  of  iron, 
were  its  salts  not  soon  converted  into  more  in- 
soluble humate  and  crenate  of  the  peroxide. 

"It  might  be  objected  by  many  that  green 
sand  being  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  the 
powerful  acids  of  the  laboratory,  there  is  little 
probability  that  it  can  be  resolved  into  its  con- 
stituenta  by  the  feeble  action  of  humic  or  at* 
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mospheric  agents.  Independently,  howerer, 
of  the  proof  of  its  decomposition  by  its  induc- 
ing increased  fertility,  and  of  the  mode  by 
which  nature,  operating  with  feeble  agents 
during  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  produces 
great  results,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  is  more 
readily  decomposed  than  is  generally  admitted. 
William  M.  tlhler,  in  conjunction  with  the 
author  of  this  memoir,  has  lately  been  engaged 
in  making  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, which,  although  incomplete,  nevertheless 
a0brd  sufficient  grounds  for  drawing  a  few 
conclusions.  Dilute  acetic  acid  decomposed 
green  sand  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  more ; 
oxalic  acid  produced  the  same  result  in  a  few 
days,  and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  nearly 
all  the  green  sand  had  disappeared,  and  the 
yellow  oxalate  of  iron  precipitated.  But  the 
most  surprising  effects  were  produced  by  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  feeblest 
known  to  the  chemist,  the  use  of  which  for  this 
purpose  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Ro- 
berts, of  Philadelphia.  By  a  well-charged  so- 
lution of  this  acid  a  large  portion  of  the  sand 
was  decomposed  in  a  few  days,  and  a  weak 
solution  induced  the  same  effects  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  Although  few  experiments 
were  made  to  determine  quantitatively  the  re- 
lative amounts  of  the  constituents  taken  up  by 
the  acids,  yet  the  qualitative  tests  were  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  all  the  ingredients  were  se- 
parated from  each  other,  and  that  the  green 
sand  might  be  analyzed  even  by  the  feeble 
operation  of  carbonic  acid. 

**As  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  is  limited  when  compared  with 
that  advanced  stage  which  we  firmly  believe 
chemistry  will  produce  in  process  of  time,  it 
Would  be  presumption  to  make  unhesitating 
assertions  relative  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
organic  and  inorganic  manures ;  we  may,  ne- 
vertheless, and  indeed  we  ought  to  draw  such 
inferences  as  are  consistent  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  facts.  The  potassa  of  the  green 
sand  appears  to  act  on  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  by  catalysis  forming  soluble  salts  of  po- 
tassa; the  protoxide  of  iron  acts  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  is  itself  changed  to  a  less  soluble 
compound;  and  the  alumina  probably  has  a 
similar  action,  proportional  to  its  feeble  affini- 
ty. To  the  question  that,  since  potassa  acts  in 
this  manner,  why  does  not  a  large  quantity  of 
green  sand  produce  excessive  luxuriance  1  it 
may  be  answered,  that  it  does  where  the  quan- 
tity is  very  large,  l3ut  that  its  action  is  modified 
and  extenuated  by  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
marl  is  decomposed,  and  by  the  presence  of 
other  bases  besides  potassa.  When  green  sand 
is  decomposed  by  nature  or  in  the  laboratory, 
a  small  quantity  of  silica  is  taken  up,  and  even 
this  substance,  by  forming  a  salt  with  crenic 
acid,  may  assist  in  increasing  fertility,  as  it  is 
an  essential  constituent  of  plants. 

"  There  are  two  points  touching  the  theory 
of  the  operation  of  green  sand,  which  remain 
to  be  noticed,  the  first  of  which  is,  that  when 
its  decomposition  has  commenced,  it  advances 
in  an  increasing  ratio;  and  the  second,  that 
the  constituents  of  green  sand  in  their  nascent 
state,  that  is,  at  the  moment  of  their  disengage- 
ment from  the  compound,  act  with  much 
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greater  energy.  Thus  it  would  appear,  then, 
that  all  the  constituents  of  the  marl  exercise 
an  influence  in  promoting  vegetation ;  and  this 
action  must  take  place  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  affinities,  potassa  being  the  most 
powerful,  followed  by  lime,  magnesia,  protox- 
ide of  iron,  alumina,  and  silica;  that  the  first 
four  assist  in.  the  generation  of  organic  acids, 
with  which  they  and  a  small  portion  of  alumina 
and  silica  combine  to  form  salts  of  different 
degrees,  but  generally  of  difficult  solubility, 
which  nourish  and  invigorate  nascent  vegeta- 
tion ;  that  by  the  presence  of  a  large  portion 
of  bases  which  will  form  salts  of  difficult  solu- 
bility, a  more  prolonged  and  healthy  action  is 
insured. 

"The  above  remarks  relative  to  the  mode 
of  operation  of  marl,  apply  equally  to  the  seve- 
ral varieties,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  content  of 
green  grains,  but  the  calcareous  species  owe 
their  action  partly  to  lime,  in  proportion  as  its 
carbonate  exists  in  the  marl.  When  phosphate 
of  iron  occurs  in  quantity,  some  notice  must 
be  taken  of  its  probable  influence,  for  in  regard 
to  it,  we  can  only  reason  from  theory,  since  it 
has  never  been  applied  directly  to  land,  with^ 
the  view  of  ascertaining  its  effects  on  vegeta- 
tion. It  appears  from  the  analyses  of  Berthier, 
that  both  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  iron  exist 
in  appreciable  quantity  in  the  ashes  of  plants; 
for,  in  the  composition  of  oak  ashes,  he  divides 
the  7  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  between 
lime  and  iron  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
nearly  14  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
}  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  iron ;  and  in  other 
cases  he  gives  the  amount  of  the  salt  of  iron 
as  high  as  9  per  cent ;  and  we  believe  from 
experience  that  the  utility  of  bone  manure  is 
largely  due  to  its  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  hepce 
we  may  infer  that  the  marl  alluded  to  may  be 
serviceable,  or  even  very  valuable,  from  its 
phosphate  of  iron ;  and  that  if  it  were  mingled 
with  a  little  lime,  where  it  is  wanting  in  the 
marl,  the  atmospheric  and  humic  agents,  if  the 
expression  be  allowed,  will  cause  such  a  trans- 
mutation of  the  constituents  as  to  bring  both 
phosphates  to  exert  their  influence  in  advanc- 
ing the  growth  of  plants.  It  would  appear  un- 
necessary to  add  lime,  when  there  is  already  a 
small  quantity  in  the  marl,  were  it  not  that 
there  is  still  another  substance  mentioned  as 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  marl  of  the  dividing 
ridge  and  deep  cut  This  substance  is  the 
sulphnret  of  iron,  the  presence  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  large  amount  of  white  efflores- 
cence with  which  it  becomes  coated  aAer  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  precisely  similar  to  those  pits 
where  it  is  observed  in  pieces  of  considerable 
size.  AAer  the  marl  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  short  time,  a  whitish  efflorescence 
forms  on  its  surface,  which  has  a  strong  styp- 
tic taste,  and  is  the  sulphate  of  iron,  formed 
from  the  sulphuret ;  but  the  snow-white  efflo- 
rescence is  chiefly  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster. 
Now,  the  latter  marl  contains-  lime,  and  the 
former  does  not ;  and  hence  this  operation  of 
nature  in  the  formation  of  plaster  from  sulphu- 
ret of  iron  points  out  to  us  the  manner  of  at- 
taining the  same  result,  viz.,  by  mixing  with 
marl  which  exhibits  an  efflorescence  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  a  quantity  of  lime  sufficient 
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to  convert  all  the  sulpharet  of  iron  into  sni-  { 
phate  of  lime ;  for  if  this  he  not  done,  the  sul- 
phate of  iroD»  or  copperas,  will  he  formed, 
which  is  known  to  he  prejudicial  to  vegetation; 
The  quantity  required  for  this  purpose  will 
vary  with  the  amount  of  sulphuret  of  iron: 
where  the  efflorescence  is  light,  one  oushel  of 
lime  to  100  of  marl  will  be  amply  sufficient ; 
and  where  it  is  ahundant,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  two,  three,  or  four  to  the  100  of  marl. 
If  the  green  sand  contain  already  a  portion  of 
lime,  a  smaller  quantity  will  be  required.  The 
best  method  of  applying  it  will  be  to  remove 
the  marl  from  the  pit  to  any  coavenient  adjoin- 
ing spot,  to  form  a  stratum  not  more  than  two 
feet  thick,  and,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
air  for  two  weeks  or  a  month,  to  cover  it  over 
with  slaked  lime.  After  exposure  to  one  or 
two  rains,  it  may  then  be  most  thoroughly  mixed 
-  by  passing  a  plough  through  it,  or  digging  it 
down  with  the  spade. 

*<In  what  manner  and  in  what  quantity 
should  the  green  sand  be  applied  1  All  varie- 
ties of  the  marl  are  more  or  less  compact,  when 
freshly  extracted  from  the  pit,  and  if  applied 
in  such  a  state,  would  be  unequally  distributed 
over  the  soil;  and  hence  the  first  precaution  is 
to  suffer  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few 
days,  according  to  its  compactness  or  tenacity, 
in  order  that  it  may  crumble  to  powder,  if  pos- 
sible :  for  the  finer  the  pulverization,  as  shown 
of  lime, -the  greater  will  be  the  immediate  be- 
nefit. There  is  another  advantage  attending 
this  delay,  that  we  may  then  observe  the  efflo- 
rescence, and  obviate  its  ill  effects  by  lime. 
Indeed,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  addition  of 
Ume  in  small  quantity  will  prove  serviceable, 
since  it  is  generally  wanting  in  the  pure  green 
varieties,  and  yet  it  is  an  important  requisite 
in  the  fixed  constituents  of  vegetables.  The 
most  economical  method  of  applying  the  marl 
as  above  proposed,  will  be  to  cart  it  from  the 
pits  immediately  into  the  fields  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied,  to  throw  it  into  heaps  at  conve- 
nient distances  for  spreading,  and  then  to  put 
a  small  quantity  of  lime  on  each  heap,  which 
should  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  longer 
time.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  to  be  applied, 
a  variety  of  opinions  exist ;  and  hence  from 
60  to  1000  bushels  per  acre  have  been  tried, 
with  and  without  success.  A  little  attention 
to  the  theory  of  its  operation  will  enable  us  to 
approximate  to  the  true  proportion.  Its  strong 
bases  appear  to  act  on  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  and  to  combine  with  it;  hence  it  would 
be  useless  to  apply  a  large  quantity  to  a  poor 
and  light  soil,  for  which  60  to  100  bushels 
would  suffice;  but  a  clayey  soil  would  be  ren- 
dered looser  by  it;  and  as  there  is  usually 
more  organic  matter  present  in  such  a  case, 
from  100  to  200  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
4age.  Where  the  land  is  already  of  good  qua* 
lity,  from  200  to  500  may  be  used,  according 
to  its  richness  and  tenacity.  Many  persons 
believe  that  because  one  kind  of  marl  is  infe- 
rior to  another,  a  much  larger  quantity  will  be 
required ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  differences, 
although  important,  are  less  so  than  is  gene- 
rally believed,  and  should  not  lead  to  the  em- 
ployment of  quantities  greater  than  have  just 
been  enumerated.  Notwithstanding  the  effects 
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of  marl  will  be  shown  to  be  striking  on  ordina^ 
ry,  and  even  on  very  poor  land,  yet  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  soil  should  contain  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  organic  matter,  in  order  to  reap  the 
highest  benefit  from  it.  Hence  the  failure  of 
some  experiments  made  with  the  green  sand ; 
for.  although  it  stands  superior  to  lime  in  re- 
quiring the  presence  or  addition  of  less  organic 
manure,  still  the  views  offered  to  explain  its 
mode  of  action  show  the  necessity  of  some  or- 
ganic materials  on  which  to  operate,  and  this 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  experience. 

"The  difficulty  of  overcoming  prejudice  is 
clearly  exemplified  in  the  progressive  employ- 
ment of  green  sand  in  Delaware.  One  of  the 
first  experiments  made  with  it  in  St  George's 
hundred  may  probably  be  dated  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1826,  when  a  small  quantity  was 
drawn  out  from  the  site  of  the  canal.  One 
spot  of  ground  where  this  was  applied  was 
observed  in  1837  on  the  farm  of  James  Wilson, 
eleven  years  after  its  application ;  and  although 
that  soil  had  received  no  other  assistance,  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  corn  clearly  pointed  out 
the  limit  to  which  it  had  been  spread.'' 

The  cost  of  the  green  sand  marl  at  the  pits, 
where  these  beds  lie  near  the  surface,  is  com- 
paratively trifling,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  and 
hauled  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  for 
three  cents  per  bushel,  and  yield  a  small  pro- 
fit Its  weight  is  very  great,  owing  principally 
to  the  large  proportion  of  iron  contained.  Re- 
ference to  its  specific  gravity  (2"68 — ^2'70),  as 
determined  by  Professor  Rogers,  shows  it  to  be 
nearly  three  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk 
of  a  measure  of  water,  a  bushel  weighing  from 
110  to  120  lbs.  This,  of  course,  causes  its 
transportation  to  be  expensive,  except  where 
facilities  for  water  carriage  are  at  hand.  For 
fields  worn  out  by  long  culture,  the  green 
sand  is  genei^ally  found  of  immediate  and  per- 
nianent  advantage.  Under  such  circumstances 
every  successive  crop  having  removed  from 
the  soil  a  portion  of  the  potash  which  existed 
in  abundance  in  the  first  years  of  its  culture,  the 
absence  of  this  essential  agent  of  fertility  has 
been  supplied  by  the  green  sand.  Where  ashes 
have  been  formerly  applied  freely,  it  is  need- 
less to  expect  much  apparent  benefit,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  where  the  soil  is  already 
duly  supplied  with  potash  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  feldspar,  or  mica,  all  of  which  contain 
proportions  of  potash  which  they  contribute  to 
the  soil.  Hence  the  source  of  frequent  failures 
in  deriving  advantage  from  the  application  of 
green  sand. 

GREYHOUND.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
coursing  agents,  being  a  dog  remarkable  for 
his  swiftness,  strength,  and  sagacity,  in  pursu- 
ing game. 

There  are  several  varieties,  such  as  the  Ita- 
liafif  the  Orientaly  and  the  Highland  greyhound ; 
the  last  of  which  is  now  become  exceedingly 
scarce.  A  good  greyhound  ought  to  have  a 
long  and  rather  large  body,  a  neat  pointed 
heaud,  sparkling  eyes,  a  long  mouth,  with  sharp 
teeth,  small  ears,  formed  of  a  thin  cartilage ;  a 
broad  and  strong  chest ;  his  fore  legs  straight 
and  short,  his  hind  legs  long  and  limber ;  broad 
shoulders,  round  ribs,  muscular  buttocks,  but 
not  £akt,  and  a  long  tail,  strong  and  full  of  si 
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news.  (Treatiu  on  GreyhowndtJ)  As  it  is  out 
of  our  province,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to 
treat  at  large  of  coursing  and  its  agenu,  we 
must  refer  the  sportsman  who  wishes  for  de- 
tailed information  on  the  points  of  a  good  grey- 
hound, and  on  breeding,  feeding,  dec.,  to  that 
excellent  manual  of  reference  for  all  matters 
relating  to  the  chase,  Blttint*»  EnryclopatHa  of 
Mural  SportB,  a  very  learned  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged work,  digested  and  compiled  by  a  mas- 
ter hand. 

GRIP.  A  small  gutter,  or  ditch,  cut  across 
a  field,  to  drain  it.  When  cut  for  draining,  it 
is  mostly  called  a  water  or  draining  furrow. 

A  good  method  of  draining  meadow  or  sward- 
landf  by  grips,  is  that  of  cutting  out  the  pieces 
in  a  somewhat  wedge-like  form,  taking  off  the 
bottom  part,  and  then  replacing  them,  by  which 
means,  a  hollow  is  left  below,  for  permitting 
the  water  to  tlow  off. 

Orip  is  also  provincially  used  to  signify  the 
hollow  or  cavity  behind  the  cattle,  in  cow- 
houses or  cattle-sheds,  into  which  the  dang 
and  urine  is  discharged.  These  cavities  should 
always  be  sunk  about  8, 10,  or  13  inches  below 
the  surface  on  which  the  cattle  stand. 

GRIPES, 'or  COLIC.  We  have  found  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  this 
dangerous  complaint,  the  following  is  the  best 
remedy  for  a  horse:— 1^  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
1}  ounce  of  laudanum,  given  in  a  little  warm 
gruel.  Some  persons  assist  the  operation  of 
the  above  with  a  glyster  composed  of  i  lb. 
of  epsom  salts,  i  lb.  of  treacle,  dissolved  in 
three  quarts  of  warm  water.    See  Cattlx,  and 

SaXKP,  DlSBAflSS  OF. 

GRIT.  Hard  sandstone,  employed  for  mill- 
stones and  grindstones,  pavement,  dtc. 

GRITS.    See  Groats. 

GROATS.  In  agriculture,  are  the  small 
grains  formed  from  oats  after  having  the  husks 
or  shells  taken  off  the  grain.  When  crushed, 
they  are  called  Embden  groats.  Gruel  made 
from  groats  is  a  mild,  little  nutritive,  easily 
digested  food,  well  adapted  for  cases  of  fever 
and  inflammation.  An  ounce  of  groats  should 
make  a  quart  of  gruel ;  the  mixture  should  be 
constantly  stirred  during  the  boiling ;  and  when 
cold,  the  clear  liquor  poured  off  from  the  sedi- 
ment Sugar  or  lemon  juice  fi^  be  added 
if  circumstances  admit  of  siich  additions. 

GROMWELL;  GRAY  MILLET  (LUkotper- 
wmm,  from  Uthot  a  stone,  and  tperma  a  seed. 
The  little  nuts  or  seeds  being  extremely  hard, 
and  having  a  surface  as  smooth  as  a  polished 
pebble).  Of  this  herbaceous  perennial  plant 
there  are  four  indigenous  species  in  England. 

1.  The  common  gromwell  (I^officinaU)^  gro- 
mill,  gray-mill,  or  gray  millet,  for  it  has  various 
local  names,  which  grows  in  dry,  gravelly,  or 
chalky  soils,  and  frequently  amongst  rubbish 
and  ruins,  blowing  pale  buff  flowers,  in  May 
and  June.  The  root  is  tapering,  strong,  and 
whitish.  The  whole  herb  rough  with  minute, 
close,  callous  bristles.  The  stem  is  annual, 
nearly  two  feet  high,  branched  and  leafy.  The 
leaves  are  sessile,  alternate,  grayish-green,ovate 
or  lanceolate.  The  seeds  are  gray,  with  a  kind 
of  porcelain  polish,  and  a  stony  hardness; 
whence  they  have  been  falsely  reported  to  con- 
tain calcareous  earths,  effervescing  with  acids. 
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These  seeds  afford  excellent  flour,  which  might 
in  times  of  scarcity  be  converted  into  bread. 

2.  Corn  gromwell.    See  Babtaed  Alkavbt. 

8.  Creeping  or  purple  gromwell  (X.  jmrpuro 
aeruUtun),  A  rare  plant,  found  occasionally 
in  thickets  on  a  chalky  soil. 

4.  Sea  gromwell  {L,  tnarUimum),  growing  in 
many  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  on  the  sea-shore  among  sand 
or  loose  stones.  The  whole  herb  is  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  glaucous  hue.  (Eng.  Flor. 
vol.  i.  p.  354.) 

The  field  lithoipemmtnt  or  stoneweed,  a  worth* 
less  plant,  is  the  only  species  described  by  Dr. 
Darlington,  as  found  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  five  or  six  additional  species  in  the  United 
States.    (Flora  Cettrica.) 

GROOM  (Flem.  grom,  a  boy).  A  name  now 
usually  applied  to  servants  who  are  employed 
about  horses.  The  chief  requisites  in  a  groom 
are,  a  mild  disposition,  and  a  fondness  for  the 
animals  of  which  he  has  the  care.  Great  atten- 
tion is  also  necessary  to  the  feeding,  dressing, 
littering,  and  keeping  horses  clean.  These 
different  operations  should  be  daily  executed 
with  regularity  and  exactness.  The  stable,  as 
well  as  the  various  articles  that  belong  to  it, 
should  also  always  be  kept  clean  and  in  per- 
fect order. 

GROUND  CHERRY  (Phytealit  viMOfa), 
clammy  viseosa.  The  specific  name  of  this 
American  plant  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
Phy$a,  a  bladder  or  bag,  in  allusion  to  its  in- 
flated calyx,  or  seed-pod.  It  is  found  in  fields, 
fence-rows,  dec,  where,  in  the  Middle  States,  it 
flowers  in  July.  The  root  is  annual,  the  stem 
growing  13  to  18  inches  high,  with  spreading 
branches.  Leaves  3  to  4  inches  long,  and  3  to  3 
inches  wide,  roundish  ovate  or  obtuse.  Flower 
greenish-yellow,  with  purplish-brown  spots  at 
the  base.  The  berry  succeeding  the  flower  is 
roundish,  viscid,  enclosed  in  the  inflated  calyx, 
and  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  when  fully 
mature,  orange.  The  flower  stems  are  very 
hairy.  The  ripe  berries  of  one  of  the  more  hai  ry 
varieties  of  the  ground  cherry  (P.P«iifity/vamca), 
are  orange-coloured,  more  succulent  than  some 
others,  and  rather  palatable.    {Flora  Cettrica,) 

GROUND  IVY.    See  Albhoof. 

GROUND-NITT  {Apun  tuberota.  From  optot 
a  pear,  in  allusion  to  its  pear-shaped  tubers) 
sometimes  called  wild  bean.  An  American 
plant,  growing  in  the  Middle  States,  having 
a  perennial  root,  producing  oval  tubers  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  at  the  base  of 
the  stem.  The  stem  is  from  4  to  8  feet 
long,  slender,  striate,  slightly  hairy,  sparingly 
branched,  and  climbing.  The  flower  blooms 
in  August,  is  of  a  dingy  purple  with  tinges  of 
green,  rather  handsome  and  pleasantly  fra- 
grant The  tubers  on  the  roots  are  esculent 
and  nutricious,  and  the  plant  has  been  con- 
sidered an  object  worthy  of  culture.  It  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus.    {Flora  Ctttriea.) 

Another  plant  producing  a  ground  nut  is  the 
Arachu  kypogtecu  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
long,  trailing  stalks.  A  native  of  Mexico,  but 
now  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  its  nuts, 
which  are  oblong,  and  grow  beneath  the  sur- 
face. These  are  used  by  the  negroes  as  food. 
But  in  France  they  are  now  cultivated  for  the 
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abundaDce  of  the  oil  they  produce.  This  is 
said  to  be  equally  as  valuable,  for  the  table  and 
other  purposes,  as  the  oil  of  olives,  and  supe> 
rior  to  that  for  burning.  A  bushel  of  the  nuts 
produces  by  cold  expression  a  gallon  of  oih 
but  more  may  be  produofcd  by  heat,  but  of  a 
quality  inferior,     (jfm.  Orchardist,) 

GROUNDSEL,  or  RAGWORT  (Sentcio). 
An  extensive  genus  of  plants,  many  of  the 
species  of  which  are  very  ornamental.  Of  this 
genus  8ir  John  Smith  includes  ten  species  as 
indigenous  to  England,  four  only  of  which, 
however,  come  properly  under  the  bead  ground* 
sel*  The  remainder  are  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  Ragwort,  by  which  name  they  are 
generally  known. 

Common  groundsel,  or  Simson  (5.  vulgaris), 
grows  almost  everywhere  in  cultivated  or  waste 
grounds,  in  rubbish,  dry  banks,  the  tops  of 
walls,  &c. ;  it  flowers  almost  all  the  year.  It 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Cage 
birds  (particularly  goldfinches  and  linnets)  are 
fed  with  the  young  buds,  seeds,  and  leaves, 
which  are  cooling,  and  have  a  saltish  herba- 
ceous flavour.  Cows  do  not  relish  this  plant ; 
it  is,  however,  eaten  by  goats  and  swine,  but 
refused  by  horses  and  sheep.  A  weak  infusion 
of  groundsel  is  in  England  a  coinmon  purge; 
a  strong  infusion  or  juice  is  used  as  an  emetic, 
and  sometimes  given  to  horses  to  free  them 
from  bots.    All  the  groundsels  are  annual. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  species  of  senecio  are 
found  in  the  United  States,  of  which  Dr.  Dar- 
lington met  with  four  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
are:— 1.  The  golden;  2.  The  obovate,  which 
in  New  York  is  called  squaw-weed,  and  de- 
nounced as  poisonous  to  sheep.  3.  Balsamita- 
like,  common  groundsel.  4.  Fireweed,  or  hie- 
racium-leaved.  This  plant  is  remarkable  for 
its  prevalence  in  newly  cleared  grounds,  espe- 
cially around  spots  where  brushwood  has  been 
burned;  whence  it  derives  its  name  of  fire-weed. 
GRUB.  tThe  common  name  for  worms  or 
maggots,  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  beetles. 
Under  the  name  of  gentles,  grubs  are  a  prin- 
cipal bait  to  the  angler  for  many  kinds  of  fish. 
The  grub  produces  the  beetle,  and  is  by  some 
called  the  rook-worm,  because  rooks  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  it  Land  newly  brought  into 
cultivation  is  generally  most  subject  to  the 
grub.  The  best  way  of  destroying  it  is  by 
good  and  frequent  ploughings,  and  the  applica- 
tions of  lime  in  pretty  large  proportions  in  its 
caustic  or  most  active  state,  or  common  salt 
Irrigation  is  also  very  beneficial,  as  tending  to 
destroy  grabs.    See  Beetles  and  Insrcts. 

GRUBBER,  or  CULTIVATOR.  See  Hab- 
Bow  and  Scarifter. 

GUANO.  The  name  of  a  manure  recently 
imported  for  the  first  time  into  England,  which 
has  long  been  extenbively  employed  by  the 
cultivators  of  Peru  to  fertilize  their  sterile 
sandy  places — lands,  on  which  occasionally 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  rain  for  many 
months.  This  manure  is  the  excrements  of 
sea-birds,  and,  like4hat  produced  by  all  animals 
feeding  on  animal  food,  is  of  a  very  powerful 
iescription.  It  exists,  according  to  M.  Hum- 
boldt, in  the  greatest  abundance  in  some  of  the 
small  rocky  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
at  Chinche,  Ilo,  Iza,  and  Arica.    Even  when 


Humboldt  wrote,  some  20  years  since,  60  ves- 
sels were  annually  loaded  with  the  guano  at  * 
Chinche  alone,  each  trader  carrying  from  1600 
to  2000  cubic  feet  The  guano  is  found  on  the 
surface  of  these  islands,  in  strata  of  several 
feet  in  thickness,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  putrefying 
excrements  of  innumerable  sea-fowl  that  re- 
main on  them  during  the  breeding  season.  It 
is  used  by  the  farmers  of  Peru  chiefly  as  a 
manure  for  the  maize  or  Indian  com,  and  it  is 
said  sometimes  in  the  small  proportion  of 
about  1  cwt  per  acre.  «*  The  date  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  guano  and  of  its  introduction 
as  a  manure,"  says  Mr.  Winterfeldt,  "is  un- 
known, although  no  doubt  exists  of  its  great 
antiquit}%  In  many  parts  of  America,  where 
the  soil  is  volcanic  or  sandy,  no  produce  would 
be  obtained  without  the  guano.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  from  12,000  to  14,000  cwts.  are 
annually  sold  in  the  port  of  Mollendo  for  the 
use  of  the  country  round  the  city  of  Arequipa. 
In  the  province  of  Taracapa  and  in  the  valleys 
of  Tambo  and  Victor  the  consumption  should 
be  something  more,  as  wheat,  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
trees  and  plants,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  sugarcane,  are  manured  with  the  guano; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  district  of  Are- 
quipa, where  maize  and  the  potato  alone  re- 
quire it  In  the  district  of  Arequipa  3  cwts. 
of  guano  is  spread  over  an  extent  of  6000 
square  yards  (about  an  English  acre) ;  but  in 
Taracapa  and  the  valleys  of  Tambo  and  Victor, 
6  cwts.  are  required.  The  land  thus  manured 
in  Arequipa  produces  46  for  1  of  potatoes,  and 
36  for  1  of  maize,  where  wheat  manured  with 
horse  dung  produces  only  18.*' 

There  are,  it  seems,  three  varieties  of  guano, 
which  bear  on  the  coast  of  Peru  different 
prices.  "The  white  guano  is  considered  the 
most  valuable,  as  being  fresher  and  purer.  It 
is  found  on  nearly  all  the  islands  along  the 
coast  The  red  and  dark  gray  are  worth  2f.  9tU 
the  cwt ;  a  higher  price  is  given  for  the  white 
on  account  of  its  greater  scarcity ;  it  is  sold  at 
the  port  of  Mollendo  at  3$,  fid.  per  cwt,  and  at 
times,  as  during  the  war,  it  has  obtained  as 
high  a  price  as  I2s. 

It  appears,  in  the  state  in  which  it  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  England,  to  be  a  fine 
brown  or  ^a|^n-coloured  powder,  emitting  a 
strong  manne  smell:  it  blackens  when  heated, 
and  gives  ofi"  strong  ammoniacal  fumes.  When 
nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  it,  uric  or  lithic  acid 
is  produced.  It  has  been  analyzed  by  various 
chemists.  In  1806,  an  analysis  of  a  very  ela- 
borate description  was  published  by  MM.  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin ;  they  found  in  it  a  fourth 
of  its  weight  of  uric  acid,  partly  saturated  with 
ammonia  and  partly  with  potash.  Some  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  ammonia,  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  a  little 
fatty  matter,  and  a  portion  of  sand.  It  has  been 
more  recently  analyzed  by  Mr.  Hennell  of  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  who  found  in  guano  — 

Bone  oaith      ........    30*5 

Salphates  and  maristei         .....     3 

Uric  or  lithic  acid  .......15 

Carl>onaie  of  ammonia  >       -       .       .       .       -     S  ' 
Hatter*  volatile  at  SIV*,  conslatlnc  chiefly  of  water 

and  carbonate  of  ammonia  -       -       -       .IS 

Other orfanicmatten    ......   36*9 
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It  has  also  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  Brett  of 
Liverpool,  who  found  in  100  parts — 

Futi. 

Earthy  Insoluble  salts,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime  S9'3 
Soluble  salts,  filed  alkaline,  sulphate,  and  mu- 
riate      ,-.«-5 

Ornnie  matter       ..-...-  OS'S 
The  organic  matter  consists  of— 

LIthicacid 161 

Ammonia        --------  87 

Otber  organic  matter  and  moiitore       ...  43*5 

•68-3 

The  composition  of  gnano  varies,  however, 
considerably.  According  to  the  analyses  of  MM. 
Yoelckel  and  Klaproth,  the  varieties  which 
they  examined  contained — 

▼(MlekaL  KlapmOk 

FmH.  Aitk 

Urate  of  ammonia        .       .       .       -     g  10 

Oxalate  of  ammonia    -  '    -       -       -  10*6  0  0 

Oxalate  of  lime    -       -       -       .    -  .     7  lS-7ft 

Phosphate  of  ammonia        -       .       .     0  OO 

—           ammonia,  and  magnesia      S  6  00 

flalphate  of  pouss       -       .       .       -     5-5  00 

—  soda          -       -       -       -      33  0-0 
Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)      -     00  0  5 

—  ammonia  -       -       -       -     48  0  0 
Phosphate  of  lime       .       -       .       .  14-3  10 
Clav  and  sand      .       .       -       .       .     47  38 
Undetermined  organic  substances,  of 

which  about  12  per  cent,  is  soluble 
in  water,  a  small  quantity  of  soluble 
■alt  of  iron,  water    -       -       -       .    38*53  88-75 

In  a  few  words,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  urate  of  ammonia  and  other  salts. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  very  power- 
fill  manure ;  the  very  composition  of  its  salts 
would  indicate  this  fact.  Thus,  uric  or  lithic 
acid,  which  is  a  fine  white  powder,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water  (t720  pans  of  water  only  dis- 
solving 1  part  of  uric  acid),  is  composed,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Prout  (Tfumuon's  Chem.  vol.ii.p. 
187),  of— 

Hydrogen 0185 

Carbon 8^50 

Nlirogeu  or  axote       ...  1750 

Oxygen       -----  1-500 

5685 

Urate  of  ammonia  and  urate  of  potash  are 
fine  white  powders,  also  very  insoluble  in 
water :  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  of  the  guano, 
the  earthy  salt,  and  most  valuable  portions  of 
bities,  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment ;  I  have, 
in  my  work  **0n  the  Fertilizers,  p.  136,"  en- 
deavoured to  show  how  essentially  valuable 
this  salt  is  to  all  the  farmer's  commonly  culti- 
vated crops.  The  use  of  the  dung  of  birds  is 
not  a  modern  improvement,  for  that  of  poultry 
has  been  adopted  as  a  manure  from  a  very 
early  period.  M.  P.  Gato,  the  earliest  of  the 
agricultural  writers,  in  his  work,  (lib.  Ixxzvi.) 
commends  the  use  of  pigeons'  dung  for  mea- 
dows, corn-lands,  or  gardens.  And  John  Wor- 
lidge,  in  1669,  was  warm  in  the  praise  of  the 
dung  of  fowls.  "  Pigeons*  or  hens*  dung,"  he 
says  (itfysf.  o/Jgr,  71),  "is  incomparable :  one 
load  is  worth  ten  loads  of  other  dung,  and  is 
therefore  usually  sown  on  wheat  or  barley  that 
lieth  far  off  and  is  not  easy  to  be  helped."  And 
he  says,  in  another  place,  "A  flock  of  wild 
geese  had  pitched  upon  a  parcel  of  green 
wheat,  and  had  eaten  it  up  clean,  and  sat  there- 

*  For  theiie  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  M'DonsId,  of  St.  Mil- 
dred's  Court,  London,  a  considerable  importer  of  the 
uano. 
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on,  and  dunged  it  several  nights ;  that  the  owner 
despaired  of  having  any  crop  that  year;  but  the 
contrary  happened,  for  he  had  a  far  richer 
stock  of  wheat  there  than  any  of  bis  neighbours 
had." 

In  some  experim^ts  made  by  Mr.  Skirving 
of  Walton,  near  Liverpool,  in  1841,  the  guano 
was  tried  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  cwts.  per 
acre,  as  a  manure  for  Swedish  turnips  and 
Italian  rye-grass,  with  very  considerable  suc- 
cess; it  appeared  to  be  equally,  or  rather  more, 
efficacious  than  20  cubic  yards  per  acre  of 
farm-yard  manure. 

The  most  elaborate  set  of  ezperimenta  upon 
the  guano  with  which  I  am  acquainted  were 
made,  in  1810,  for  potatoes  and  mangel-wurzel* 
at  the  island  of  8l  Helena,  by  the  late  General 
Beatson ;  and  they  are  the  more  valuable  from 
being  comparative.  The  soil  on  which  these 
experiments  were  made  was  rather  stiff,  being 
composed  of  blackish  mould,  intermixed  with 
friable  fat  clay.  The  following  table  gives  the 
results  of  every  experiment :  35  loads  of  horse- 
dung  litter  per  acre  were  used,  35  of  hogs' 
dung  litter,  and  35  bushels  per  acre  of  the 
guano. 

1.  With  potato  seed  the  size  of  walnuts, 
planted  whole— 

Six  inchet  deep, 

Gaano    --.-..  554 

Horae  dung    -----  583 

Pigs' dung     -       -       -       .       -  447 

Bolleiniple 395 

Thret  incke$  deqt. 

Gnano    ......  531 

Home  dung    .....  479 

Pigt'dung il4 

Soil  simple 311 

2.  Large  potatoes  cut  in  pieces. 

5m;  inches  deep, 

Gnano    ......  589 

Horse  dung    .....  531 

Pigs'  dung     .       .       .       .       ,  400 

Soil  simple     -  .       .       .  408 

Three  inchee  deep. 

Guano   ......  557 

Horse  dung    .       .       -       .       .  511 

Pigs'  dung     .       -       -       -       -  375 

Soil  simple 414 

3.  From  middle  eye  of  potato  seed  scooped 
ouL 

Six  incha  deep. 

Guano    ----..  576 

Horse  dung    .....  503 

Pigs*  dung 485 

Soil  simple 837 

Three  inchn  deep. 

Guano    -..--.  453 

Horse  dung    -----  38S 

Pigs' dung 485 

Sou  simple 343 

4.  With  small  potatoes  planted  whole. 

Six  inchee  deep, 

Gnano    .---..  6S8 

Horse  dung    .....  583 

Pigs' dung 544 

Soil  simple     -       -       ...  570 

Three  inches  deep. 

Guano    ......  557 

Horse  dung    .....  414 

Pifrs'dung 440 

Sou  simple 440 
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The  total  comparative  produce  ia  lbs.  of 
potatoes  from  these  manures  was  therefore — 

Guano,  or  aea-fowl  dang,  at  35  buabela  p«r  acre    -  039 

Horse  dung,  35  cart  load*  per  acre  •       -       -  690 

Hogs*  dung,  35  cart  toads  per  acre  -       -       -  534 

SoUelniple 446 

With  mangel-wurzel  the  produce  per  acre 
on  a  similar  soil  was  as  follows  :— 

'Le«Tei.      Raeti. 
toM.         torn. 

Snilfiiniple 88  IH 

Hoge's  dang  aed  aehee,  360  buahele  per 

acre 131  66* 

Guaoo,  35  buthela  per  acre     ...  153*  T7| 

The  guano,  or  sea-fowl  dung,  adds  General 
Beatson,  which  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities upon  Egg  Island,  was  first  recommended 
to  my  notice  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  "  It  furnishes,"  says  he, 
''the  loading  of  an  immense  number  of  ves- 
sels that  are  constantly  employed  in  bringing 
it  from  small  islands  to  the  main  land  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  where  it  is 
sold  and  distributed  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
nure, for  which  it  answers  in  a  degree  infi- 
nitely superior  to  any  other  article  we  have 
the  knowledge  of.  A  handful  is  considered  as 
sufficient  for  several  square  yards  of  land,  the 
produce  of  which  is  exuberant  in  consequence 
of  the  force  of  this  application." 

The  accuracy  of  this  valuable  communica- 
tion has  been  most  amply  confirmed  by  my 
experiments  in  the  culture  of  potatoes,  as  well 
as  upon  grasslands.  Thirty-five  bushels  of 
the  guano,  or  3  cart-loads  per  acre  appear  to 
me  equivalent  in  effect  to  70  loads  of  good  rotr 
ten  dung.  I  should  imagine  that  abundance 
of  this  most  valuable  manure  might  be  had 
from  many  of  the  rocks  and  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  efiect  of  the  guano 
upon  grass  lands  is  comparatively  greater  than 
in  the  potato  experiment.  From  what  cause 
this  proceeds  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain ; 
but  as  Dr.  Priestley  found,  by  experiment,  that 
vegetables  throve  best  when  they  were  made 
to  grow  in  air  made  putrid  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  very  strong  effluvia 
which  issue  from  the  sea-fowl  dung  or  guano, 
together  with  its  being  readily  washed  among 
the  roots  of  vegetables  by  the  first  falls  of  rain, 
Are  circumstances  that  may  possibly  render  its 
effects  as  a  top-dressing  greatly  superior  to 
those  it  produces  when  it  is  mixed  with  the 
soil.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1808, 1  marked  out 
a  space  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Plantation 
House,  which  measured  1  rod  in  breadth  and 
12  rods  in  length;  this  was  divided  into  12 
equal  parts,  or  square  rods,  and  numbered 
progressively  from  1  to  12.  The  guano  was 
reduced  to  a  powder  and  sifted,  and  upon  No. 
1  a  quart  of  this  powder  was  evenly  strewed 
by  the  hand;  this  is  at  the  rate  of  6  Winches- 
4er  bushels  per  acre,  because  160  square  rods, 
or  an  acre,  would  have  required  that  number 
of  quarts,  or  exactly  5  bushels.  In  the  same 
manner  No.  2  had  2  quarts.  No.  3,  3  quarts, 
and  so  on  to  No.  12,  which  had  12  quarts,  or 
at  the  rate  of  60  bushels  per  acre.  From  the 
29th  of  July  there  were  daily  drizzling  rains 
until  the  5th  of  August,  when  the  effect  of  this 
invaluable  manure  began  to  appear.    On  the 
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following  day  the  whole  extent  of  the  12  rods 
became  highly  verdant,  and  exhibited  such  a 
contrast  to  the  unmanured  part  of  the  lawn, 
that  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
newly  turfed  with  a  finer  kind  of  sod.  The 
effect  gradually  increased,  and  in  the  first 
week  of  October,  that  is,  in  a  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  higher  numbers,  from  6  to  12, 
having  from  30  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  excited 
the  surprise  of  every  person  who  saw  them, 
being  covered  with  the  most .  exuberant  grass 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  having  more  the  re- 
semblance of  a  crop  of  young  wheat  very 
thickly  sown,  than  of  any  grass  I  ever  beheld. 
This  is  more  remarkable,  as  at  that  time  the  co- 
pious rains  which  fell  in  August  and  the  spring 
season  had  made  no  visible  effect  on  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  lawn.  It  was  from  a  frequent 
and  careful  inspection  of  the  above  experi- 
ments that  I  have  estimated  35  bushels  of  gu- 
ano per  acre  to  be  equivalent  in  effect  upon 
grass  lands  to  seventy  loads  of  well-rotted 
dung.  I  have  be^n  informed  that  guano  is 
sold  at  Lima,  and  at  other  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Peru,  for  a  dollar  a  bag  of  50  pounds  weight, 
and  that  it  is  much  in  use  there  for  manuring 
fruit  trees  and  gardens.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  manures,  and  therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  using  it.  I  have 
observed,  when  too  much  is  laid  on  grass, 
that  it  bums  and  destroys  it  I  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  to  those  who  may  try  it  on 
fruit  trees,  to  begin  with  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  to  each  tree,  and  to  trench  it 
about  a  foot  deep  all  round  the  roots.  If  the 
first  application  be  found  insufficient,  a  second 
or  third  may  be  given  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  months;  or  a  better  mode,  perhaps,  of 
determining  the  quantity  of  guano  proper  for 
each  fruit  tree,  would  be  to  select  about  a 
dozen  trees  of  the  same  kind  and  size,  and  to 
vary  the  quantities  by  an  easy  progression, 
from  three-quarters  of  a  pint  to  one  or  two 
quarts,  or  more,  to  each  tree.  (^Com,  Board  of 
jigr.,  vol.  vii.  p.  225—240. 

The  price  at  present  of  guano  in  England 
is  25<.  per  cwt,  or  £12  per  ton.  As  it  costs 
only  about  3<.  per  cwt.  at  the  South  American 
ports,  near  which  it  is  obtained,  it  should  be 
imported  and  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

In  any  case,  says  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  it  seems 
improbable  that  guano  can  continue  to  be  im- 
ported into  England  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  in  Peru, — and  it  is  also  diminishing 
in  quantity,^the  first  settled  government,  there- 
fore, which  is  formed  in  that  country,  must 
prohibit  the  further  exportation  of  a  substance 
so  important  to  the  national  interests.  It  is  a 
matter  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  che- 
mists, therefore,  to  consider  whether  a  mixture 
similar  to  the  guano,  and  of  equal  efficacy, 
cannot  be  formed  by  art— not  only  at  a  cost  so 
reasonable  as  at  once  to  make  the  farmer 
independent  of  the  importer,  but  also  in  such 
abundance  as  at  the  same  time  to  place  so 
valuable  a  manure  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  manu- 
facture an  artificial  guano,  and  the  results  have 
shown  considerable  success. 

The  following  mixture  contains  the  various 
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ingredients  found  in  gnano  in  nearlj-  the  ave- 
rage proportions ;  and  Mr.  Johnston  believes 
it  is  likely  to  be  at  least  as  efficacious  as  the 
natural  guano,  for  all  the  crops  to  which  the 
latter  has  hitherto  been  applied. 

£    9.   i. 

815  lbs.  (7  bnsbels)  of  bon«  dust,  at  9f.  9d.  per 
biiahel 0    10    0 

100  Ibt.  of  Biilphale  of  ninmonia,  contaloing  35 
lbs.  of  ninmoniaat  20».  acwt.      •       -       -    0    18    0 
5  lbs.  p«>arl  aph-       -       -       •       -        -010 

lOOIb*.  of  common  qalt    -        -       -       -       -OSO 
nibs,  ofdry  Bulphaieof  tod^       -       -       -010 


93nbs.  of  artificial  guano  cost  -  -  -910 
The  quantity  here  indicated  may  be  inti- 
mately mixed  with  100  lbs.  of  chalk,  and  will 
be  fully  equal  in  efficacy,  I  believe,  to  4  cwL 
of  guano,  now  selling  at  J£5. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  now  manufactured 
largely  at  Glasgow,  and  may  be  had  for  less 
than  20«.  a  cwt. 

In  England  the  guano  is  entirely  a  new  fer- 
tilizer. About  20  casks  were  imported  in 
1840  by  Mr.  Myers,  of  Liverpool ;  and  in  the 
year  1841  one  or  two  more  cargoes  arrived 
from  the  Pacific.  The  enterprise  which  has 
thus  led  him  to  bring  so  many  thousands  of 
miles  this  long-employed  manure  of  South 
America,  is  certainly  highly  to  the  credit  of  an 
English  merchant.  That  it  promises  well  to 
agriculture,  no  one  will  doubt  who  attends 
carefully  to  its  chemical  composition ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  by  avoiding  the 
application  of  it  in  quantities  too  small,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  drill,  a  valuable  fertilizer 
will  be  added  to  the  manures  already  in  the 
farmer's  possession.  But  I  would  warn  my 
agricultural  friends  not  to  be  led  away  by  idle 
assertions  respecting  its  powers,  such  as 
that  a  single  cwt.  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of 
ground ;  from  2  to  4  cwt.  is  the  smallest  quan- 
tity that  should  be  applied  by  the  drill.  Let 
them  beware,  too,  of  adulterations ;  the  price 
has  already  tempted  the  small  dealers  to  mix 
it  with  other  substances.  Forty  thousand  tons 
were  imported  into  England  during  the  year 
1842. 

From  some  recent  notices  of  it  in  the  Far^ 
mer$*  Magazine  for  December,  1841, 1  find  that 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Gunton  Park,  Norfolk,  applied 
200  pounds  to  an  acre,  and  on  the  same  field, 
on  an  equal  space  of  land,  15  bushels  of  bone 
dust.  Both  were  drilled  into  the  ground  with 
seed  wheat.  The  bone  dust  gave  4^  quarters 
of  wheat,  the  guano  6  quarters  2  bushels  1^ 
pecks. 

Mr.  Love,  of  Shoreham,  Sevenoaks,  observes, 
''I  mixed  14  pounds,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
2  bushels  of  ashes,  and  although  the  weather 
was  very  dry,  I  could  perceive  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  growth  of  the  plants  a  few  days 
after  they  made  their  appearance.  Encouraged 
by  my  success,  I  then  mixed  28  pounds  with  16 
bushels  of  ashes,  and  applied  for  turnips  by 
sowing  broadcast  on  the  land,  and  harrowing 
it  in  lightly.  As  we  had  frequent  showers  at 
the  time,  the  seed  soon  vegetated,  and  the 
plants  grew  away  from  these  manured  with 
dung  and  mould.  In  each  case  I  applied  it  at 
the  rate  of  2  cwt.  to  the  acre." 

Mr.  John  Crane  Nott,  of  Hollow,  Worcester- 
hire,  remarks,  **  I  applied  it  to  my  hop-grounds, ; 
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and,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  I  put  about 
a  pint  to  every  alternate  hill  in  each  row.  The 
effect  was  most  extraordinary ;  those  hills  on 
which  the  guano  was  applied  were  most  luxu- 
riant, while  the  adjoining  ones,  not  so  manured, 
were  sickly  and  weak. 

GUELDER-ROSE,  COMMON  or  WATER 
ELDER  ( Viburnum  opuiu*'),  A  hardy,  beauti- 
ful, and  well-known  shrub,  almost  a  tree  in 
some  soils,  blowing  its  large  round  while  flow- 
ers, like  snowballs,  in  June  and  July,  whence 
it  is  frequently  called  the  "snowball  tree."  It 
is  commonly  planted  in  shrubberies,  along 
with  the  lilac  and  laburnum,  grouping  ele- 
gantly with  the  various  purple  hues  of  the 
former,  and  the  •* golden"  chain  of  the  latter; 
but  they  are  all  mere  summer  beauties.  The 
guelder-rose  thrives  in  every  kind  of  soil,  but 
of  course  it  prefers  a  good  strong  one.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  layers  or  suckers. 

The  Mealy  Guelder-rose,  or  Way-faring 
Tree  (V,  Lantana),  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges,  on  a  chalky  or  limestone  soil,  and 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet;  the 
branches  have  leaves  with  foot-stalks  and 
flower-stalks  clothed  with  a  starry,  mealy  pu- 
bescence. The  compressed  berries  are  in  an 
early  state  red  on  the  outer  side,  yellow  on  the 
inner,  finally  black,  with  a  little  mealy  astrin- 
gent pulp.  The  benies  attract  birds.  The 
leaves  turn  of  a  dark  red  in  autumn.  This 
shrub  is  scarcely  worth  cultivating  for  orna- 
ment, nor  is  it  of  any  particular  use  except 
that  the  bark  of  the  root  serves  to  make  bird- 
lime ;  but  that  of  holly  is  much  better.  The 
young  branches  and  rind  of  the  trunk  may  b^ 
employed  for  bands  and  cords,  being  very  sup- 
ple and  pliant  (Smithes  Eng.  Fhr,  vol.  iu 
p.  107.) 

GUINEA-CORN  (Hdau  torghim^lAnn.),  tn 
exotic  vegetable,  growing  on  the  coast  of 
Africa;  its  stalks  are  large,  compact,  gene- 
rally attaining  the  height  of  7  or  8  feet,  and 
producing  abundance  of  grain.  It  may  be 
easily  raised  in  sheltered  situations,  especially 
in  exhausted  hot-beds  and  other  loose  soils, 
where  its  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  the 
spring,  as  the  large  flowery  tops  appear  in 
June.  In  Tuscany,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  the 
flour  made  of  this  grain  is  mixed  with  other 
meal,  and  converted  into  bread;  which,  how- 
ever, is  generally  brown,  tough,  and  heavy. 
Hence  the  former  is  better  calculated  for  milk 
porridge,  that  is  equally  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tive. The  juice  exuding  from  the  stalks  of  the 
Guinea-corn  is  so  agreeably  luscious,  that  it 
afibrds  excellent  sugar,  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  adopted  with  the  sugar-cane;  the  seeds 
furnish  nourishing  food  to  poultry  and  pigeons, 
as  well  as  for  horses  and  hogs.  (Dom,  JEWyr.) 

GUINEA  FOWL.    See  Fowls. 

GUINEA  GRASS.  A  valuable  species  of 
herbage,  thus  denominated,  as  it  was  first  dis- 
covered on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Jamaica.  In  point  of  real  utility, 
this  plant  ranks,  in  Jamaica,  next  the  sugar- 
cane ;  for  the  breeding  farms  throughout  the 
island  were  originally  established,  and  are  still 
supported,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Guinea 
grass,  which  bestows  verdure  and  fertility  on 
lands  that  would  otherwise  not  deserve  to  be 
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cultivated.  About  ten  years  since,  it  vas  also 
introduced  into  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  now 
successfully  cultivated,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  seven  feet :  it  admits  of  being  frequently 
cut,  and  makes  excellent. hay.  Cattle  eat  it, 
both  in  a  fresh  and  dry  state,  with  great  avi- 
dity: hence  the  culture  of  this  valuable  herb- 
age has  been  strongly  recommended  to  the 
farmers  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  culture  of  this 
grass  are  by  the  late  H.  Lawrence,  of  South 
Carolina. 

*'In  the  last  spring,  I  procured  from  Jamaica 
three-half  pints  of  Guinea  grass  seed,  which  I 
planted  in  the  drills  of  one-fourth  part  of  an 
acre  of  very  indifferent  land^;  the  seed  sprung 
up  and  soon  covered  the  ground  with  grass 
four  feet  high  and  upwards.  Being  desirous 
of  saving  as  much  seed  as  possible,  I  cut  one 
bundle  of  grass  for  horses :  they  ate  it  all  with 
great  avidity. 

"  In  August  I  took  one  of  the  grass  roots  and 
divided  it  into  28  parts,  which  were  immediately 
replanted :  every  part  took  root,  and  the  whole 
are  now  growing  very  finely  and  seeding.  I 
am  of  opinion  this  grass  will  make  the  best 
pasture  we  can  wish  for.  From  former  expe- 
rience I  have  reason  to  believe  the  Guinea 
grass  is  perennial.  It  is  easily  managed,  re- 
quires but  one  good  hoeing,  aAer  which  it  will 
takes  care  of  itself. 

'^  I  am  informed  a  gentleman  near  Kingston, 
in  Jamaica,  makes  upwards  of  1000/.  sterling 
per  annum  by  Guinea  grass  hay."  (Domettic 
Encyclopedia,) 
.  GUINEA  PIG  (Coma  eobaya).  This  curious 
little  animal  is  not  a  native  of  Guinea,  but  of 
Brazil,  whence  it  has  been  imported  into  En- 
rope.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
its  white  body  is  variegated  with  irregular 
black  and  orange^coloured  spots.  In  their 
wild  state  these  animals  multiply  prodigiously, 
and  would  become  innumerable,  if  they  were 
capable  of  sustaining  cold  and  moisture.  The 
female  breeds  at  two  months  old,  and  brings 
forth  10,  12,  or  14  young  ones,  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  after  a  gestation  of  three 
weeks.  Guinea  pigs  feed  on  all  kinds  of  herbs, 
but  are  particularly  fond  of  parsley,  as  also 
of  apples  and  other  fruits. 

GULLION.  A  provincial  name  for  gripes 
in  horses.    See  Gripes. 

GUM,  BLACK.    See  Black  oum. 

GYPSUM.    See  Plastzr  of  Pahis. 
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HACK,  or  HACKNEY.  In  horsemanship, 
a  general  term  for  a  road  horse,  which  does  not 
always  convey  any  sense  of  inferiority,  or  re- 
fer to  horses  let  out  for  hire.  It  is,  however, 
often  used  in  that  sense. 

HACKBERRY.  The  banks  of  the  Delaware 
above  Philadelphia  may  be  considered  as  the 
north-eastern  limit  of  the  hackberry.  East  of 
the  mountains  it  is  restricted  within  narrow 
boundaries,  and  it  is  a  stranger  to  the  lower 

gart  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  more  Southern 
tates :  I  have  found  it  abundant,  says  Michaux, 
only  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  of 


the  Potomac,  particularly  on  the  Susqueba&na 
near  Columbia  and  Harrisburg.  It  is  profusely 
multiplied,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  western 
country  in  all  the  valleys  that  stretch  along  the 
rivers,  and  wherever  the  soil  is  fertile,  through- 
out Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  On  the  Ohio, 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Marietta,  it  is  called  hoop- 
ash,  and  in  Kentucky,  hackberry;  a  name 
whose  origin  I  am  unable  to  trace. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  that  compose 
the  dusky  forests  on  this  part  of  the  Ohio.  It 
associates  with  the  butlonwood,  bikck  walnut, 
butternut,  basswood,  black  sugar-maple,  elm, 
and  sweet  locust,  which  it  equals  in  stature 
but  not  in  bulk,  being  sometimes  more  thau 
80  feet  high,  with  a  disproportionate  diameter 
of  18  or  20  inches. 

The  hackberry  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
form  of  its  trunk,  which  is  straight  and  undi- 
vided to  a  great  height,  and  by  its  bark,  which 
is  grayish,  unbroken,  and  covered  with  aspe- 
rities unequally  distributed  over  its  surface. 
Its  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
species  of  nettle  tree,  being  6  inches  long  and 
3  or  4  inches  broad.  They  are  oval-acuminate, 
denticulated,  cordiform  at  the  base,  of  a  thick, 
substantial  texture,  and  of  a  rude  surface. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  oflen  united 
in  pairs  on  a  common  peduncle.  The  fruit  is 
round,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  black  at  its 
maturity.  The  wood  is  fine-grained  and  com- 
pact, but  not  heavy,  and  when  freshly  exposed 
it  is  perfectly  white :  sawn  in  a  direction  pa- 
rallel or  oblique  to  its  concentrical  circles,  it 
exhibits  the  fine  undulations  that  are  observed 
in  the  elm  and  the  locust.  On  laying  open  the 
sap  of  this  tree  in  the  spring,  I  have  remarked, 
without  being  able  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon, that  it  changes  in  a  few  minutes  from 
pure  white  to  green.  On  the  Ohio  and  in 
Kentucky,  where  the  best  opportunity  is  af- 
forded of  appreciating  this  wood,  it  is  little 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  weakness  and  its 
speedy  decay  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It 
is  rejected  by  wheelwrights,  but  is  sometimes 
employed  in  building  for  the  covering  which 
supports  the  shingles.  As  it  is  elastic  and 
easily  divided,  it  is  used  for  the  bottom  of  com- 
mon chairs,  and  by  the  Indians  for  baskets. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  it  is  frequently 
taken  for  the  rails  of  rural  fence,  and  is 
wrought  with  the  greatest  ease,  as  it  is  straight- 
grained  and  free  from  knots :  it  is  said  also  Iq 
afford  excellent  charcoal. 

The  hackberry  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  of  its  genus,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  for  height  and  for  majesty 
of  form.  In  rich  soils,  the  luxuriance  of  its 
vegetation  is  shown  by  sprouts  6,  8,  and  10 
feet  in  length,  garnished  on  each  side  with 
largf*,  substantial  leaves.  In  France  it  is 
principally  esteemed  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth.     {Jm,  Syha.) 

HACKLE.  A  board  set  with  sharp  iron 
spikes  for  combing  or  pulling  out  hemp  and 
flax.  Also  the  name  of  an  artificial  fly  used 
by  anglers. 

HACKMATACK,  or  American  larch  (Larix 
jltnericana).  The  European  and  American 
1  arches,  s,ays  Michaux,  are  more  strictly  confined 
than  any  other  resinous  trees  to  the  northern 
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Kone  of  the  two  continents,  and  they  are  the  first 
to  disappear  in  approaching  a  milder  sky.  The 
American  species  is  most  abundant  in  the 
States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine ;  but  though  €h4  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
its  growth  and  i^  winter  is  long  and  severe, 
it  does  not  form  ihe^  hundredth  part  of  the  re- 
sinous growth,  which  consists  principally  of 
the  black  spruce,  the  hemlock  spruce,  and  the 
red  cedar.  According  to  my  father's  observa- 
tions in  his  journey  to  Hudson's  Bay,  it  is  only 
beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  particularly  near 
lake  St.  John  and  the  great  and  the  little  lake 
Mistassln,  th^t  it  begins  to  abound  and  to  form 
masses  of  woods,  some  of  which  are  several 
miles  in  extent  I  have  been  informed  that  it 
is  profusely  multiplied  in  Newfoundland,  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  coldest  and  gloomiest  ex- 
posures in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Virginia, 
are  the  limits  of  its  appearance  towards  the 
south:  but  it  is  rare  in  these  states,  and  in 
Lower  Jersey,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  it 
is  seen  only  in  the  swamps  of  white  cedar, 
with  which  it  is  scantily  mingled.  The  nu- 
merous descendants  of  the  Dutch  in  New 
Jersey  call  it  tamarack, 

I  have  remarked  that  in  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont and  Maine  the  larch  grows  only  in  low 
and  moist  places,  and  never  on  uplands,  as 
about  Hudson's  Bay  and  in  Newfoundland; 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  climate  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  ynited  States  is  too 
mild  for  its  constitution. 

The  American  larch,  like  that  of  Europe, 
is  a  magnificent  vegetable,  with  a  straight, 
slender  trunk  80  or  100  feet  in  height,  and  2 
or  8  feet  in  diameter.  Its  mimerous  branches, 
except  near  the  summit,  are  horizontal  or  de- 
clining. The  bark  is  smooth  and  polished  on 
the  trunk  and  longer  limbs,  and  rugged  on  the 
smaller  branches.  The  leaves  are  flexible, 
shorter  than  those  of  the  European  species, 
and  collected  in  bunches:  they  are  shed  in  the 
fall  and  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  flowers, 
like  those  of  the  pines,  are  separate  upon  the 
same  tree:  the  male  aments,  which  appear 
before  the  leaves,  are  small,  oblong,  and  scaly, 
with  two  yellow  anthers  under  each  scale ;  the 
female  flowers  are  also  disposed  in  aments, 
and  are  compose4  of  floral  leaves  covering 
two  ovaries,  which  in  process  of  time  become 
small  erect  scaly  cones  3  or  4  lines  long.  At 
the  base  of  each  scale  lie  two  minute  winged 
seeds.  On  some  stocks  the  cones  are  violet- 
colonred  in  the  spring  instead  of  green ;  but 
this  is  an  accidental  variation,  for  the  trees  are 
in  no  other  respect  peculiar. 

The  wood  of  the  American  larch  is  superior 
to  any  species  of  pine  or  spruce,  and  unites 
all  the  properties  which  distinguish  the  Eu- 
ropean species,  being  exceedingly  strong  and 
singularly  durable.  In  Canada  it  is  considered 
as  among  the  most  valuable  timber,  and  has 
no  fault  except  its  weight  In  the  State  of 
Maine  it  is  more  esteemed  than  any  other  re- 
sinous wood  for  the  knees  of  vessels,  and  is 
always  used  for  this  purpose  when  proper 
pieces  can  be  procured.  Turpentine  is  never 
extracted  from  it  in  America,  as  is  done  from 
he  native  species  in  Europe. 
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The  larch  is  justly  appreciated  in  flie  United 
States,  but  it  is  little  employed,  because  it  is 
rare  and  may  be  replaced  by  several  resinous 
trees  which  are  cheaper  and  more  abundant 

Sir  A.  B.  Lambert,  in  his  splendid  work 
upon  the  pines,  describes  two  species  of  the 
American  larch,  the  first  of  which  is  evidently 
the  tree  we  have  been  considering;  the  second 
he  denominates  Larix  microcarpii,  and  charac- 
terizes it  by  smaller  fruit  and  drooping  branches. 
My  father  doubtless  considered  it  as  a  variety, 
and  has  omitted  to  mention  it:  as  I  have 
never  visited  the  northern  parts  of  America,  I 
cannot  decide  the  question. 

The  cones  of  the  European  larch  are  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  the  American  species,  but 
the  two  trees  are  so  analogous  that  a  separate 
description  is  unnecessary,    (jim.  Sylva.) 

HAIR  (Germ,  haare).  The  characteristic 
covering  of  the  mammiferous  class  of  animals. 
It  consists  of  slender,  more  or  less  elongated, 
horny  filaments,  secreted  by  a  matrix,  consist- 
ing of  a  conical  gland  or  bulb,  and  a  capsule, 
which  is  situated  in  the  mesh  work  of  the  corium 
or  true  skin.  The  hairs  pass  out  through  ca- 
nals in  the  corium,  which  are  lined  by  a  thin 
layer  of  cuticle  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  hair: 
the  straightness  or  curl  of  the  hair  depends  on 
the  form  of  the  canal  through  which  it  passes. 
The  hair  is  formed  in  an  elongated  sheath  or 
sack,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  bulb  or  soft 
part  of  the  hair  is  fixed.  The  structure  of 
hairs  diflfers :  thus,  in  the  brittle  of  the  hog 
there  is  an  internal  cellular  part,  and  an  ex- 
ternal or  9ortical  fibrous  part;  and  this  is  also 
the  structure  of  the  hair  of  the  roe  deer.  The 
hair  of  the  bat  is  knotted,  and  that  of  the  mouse 
is  mottled  with  black  and  white.  Hair  is  usu- 
ally distingaished  into  various  kinds,  according 
to  its  size  and  appearance.  The  strongest  and 
stifiest  of  all  is  called  bristk:  of  this  kind  is 
the  hair  on  the  backs  of  hogs.  When  remark 
ably  fine,  sod,  and  pliable,  it  is  called  toool , 
and  the  finest  of  all  is  known  by  the  name  of 
down.  Spines,  bristles,  fur,  and  wool  (see  those 
heads)  are  therefore  all  modifications  of  hair, 
having  the  same  chemical  composition,  mode 
of  formation,  and  general  structure. 

In  the  spine  of  the  porcupine,  the  bulb  secretes 
a  fluted  pith,  and  the  capsule  invests  it  with  a 
homy  sheath,  the  transparency  of  which  allows 
the  ridges  of  the  central  part  to  be  seen.  In 
the  spine-like  whiskers  of  the  walrus,  as  well 
as  the  bristles  of  the  hog,  the  twofold  structure 
of  the  hair  is  very  conspicuous ;  but  in  the 
finer  kind  of  hair,  as  of  the  human  bead  and 
beard,  the  central  pith  can  only  be  demon- 
strated in  fine  transverse  sections,  viewed  with 
a  microscope.  Some  kinds  of  hair,  as  of  the 
human  head,  the  mane  and  tail  of  the  horse, 
are  perennial,  and.  grow  continuously  by  a 
persisting  activity  of  the  formative  capsule 
and  pulp :  other  kinds,  as  the  ordinary  hair  of 
the  horse,  cow,  and  deer,  are  annual,  and  the 
coal  is  shed  at  particular  seasons.  In  the  deer 
the  horns  are  shed  contemporaneously  with 
the  deciduous  hair. 

Many  quadrupeds,  especially  those  of  cold 
climates,  have  two  kinds  of  hair:  a  long  and 
coarse  kind,  forming  their  visible  external 
covering;    and   a   shorter,  finer,  and    more 
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abundant  kind,  which  lies  close  to  the  skin, 
and  called  **  for."  With  respect  to  structuw, 
Eberle  has  proved  that  the  sheath  of  the  hair 
is  vascular,  and  the  substance  of  the  hair  is 
Ifonned  by  the  secretion  of  homy  matter  on 
'the  surface  of  the  vascular  pulp. 

The  organization  of  the  hair  is  such  as  to 
allow  of  its  undergoing  certain  changes  when 
once  formed,  according  to  the  state  of  health 
and  general  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  frame, 
and  even  to  be  affected  by  loss  of  colour  in 
consequence  of  violent  mental  emotions  in  the 
human  subject  '  Some  of  the  lower  animals, 
as  the  Alpine  hare,  are  subject  to  periodical 
changes  of  colour  of  their  fur,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  hue  of 
the  ground  which  they  habitually  traverse.  The 
chemical  properties  of  hair  were  first  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  in  his  paper  in  the  Phil 
Trans,  for  1800.  It  chiefly  consists  of  an  in- 
durated albumen,  and  when  boiled  with  water, 
it  yields  a  portion  of  gelatin.  Sofl  flexible 
hair,  which  easily  loses  its  curl,  is  that  which 
is  most  gelatinous.  Vauquelin  discovered  two 
kinds  of  oil  in  hair:  the  one  colourless,  in  all 
hair;  the  other  coloured,  and  imparting  the 
peculiar  tint  to  hair.  Black  hair  also  contains 
iron  and  sulphur.  The  following  is  his  analy- 
sis:— 1.  An  animal  matter,  constituting  the 
greatest  part  2.  A  white  solid  oil,^mall  in 
quantity.  8.  A  grayish-green  oil,  more  abun- 
dant 4.  Iron;  state  unknown.  5.  Oxide  of 
manganese.  6.  Phosphate  of  lime.  7.  Car- 
bonate of  lime,  very  scanty.  8.  Silica.  9. 
Sulphur.  Leuwenhoeck  (PhiL  Tisant,)  and 
Hooke  {Mierographia,  p.  166)  have  published 
their  microscopical  observations  on  hair. 

Human  hair  makes  a  very  considerable 
article  in  commerce,  for  wigs,  &c.  The  hair 
of  horses  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chairs,  sofas,  saddles,  &c. ;  while  the 
hair  or  wool  of  beavers,  hares,  and  rabbits,  Sec, 
is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats, 
&c.  The  refuse  hair  of  difl*erent  animals,  par- 
ticularly the  short  hair  from  hides,  and  that  of 
hogs,  when  it  can  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantity,  will  be  found  useful  as  a  fertilizer;  a 
fact  that  might  readily  be  imagined  when  it  is 
known  that  its  chemical  properties  closely  ap- 
proximate to  those  of  horn. 

HAIR  GRASS.  See  Aiha. 
,  HALESIA.  The  name  of  two  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  shrub,  or  small  trees,  natives  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  Southern  States.  They  are 
known  by  the  familiar  names  of  silver-bell  and 
snow-drop  tree,  and  are  highly  ornamental, 
producing  very  early,  whilst  the  tree  is  com- 
pletely leafless,  a  profusion  of  snow-white 
hanging  blossoms,  having  a  pleasant  odour  and 
very  much  frequented  by  humming-birds,  bees, 
and  other  insects.  The  flowers  are  disposed 
in  bunches  all  along  the  branches,  each  bud 
producing  from  4  to  8  or  9.  The  flowering 
continues  during  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the 
blossoms  are  succeeded  by  pretty  large  winged 
juiceless  drupes,  hanging  likewise  in  bunches. 
The  tree  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  suckers 
from  the  roots,  a^d  appear  to  stand  the  severe 
winters  of  more  Northerly  States,  very  well.  A 
Halesia,  with  several  distinct  trunks  from  the 
original  root,  is  now  flourishing  at  the  seat  of 
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J.  Cowperthwait,  Esq.,  near  Bristol,  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  quite  an  old  tree,  and  has  attained 
the  height  of  35  or  40  feet  There  are  two 
species  of  halesia,  one  called  flower- winged 
(U.  tetraptera)j  and  the  other  the  two-winged 
(if.  diplera).  The  leaves  of  the  latter  are  six 
times  the  size  of  the  former,  and  the  fruit  has 
two  large  wings  and  two  minute  ones. 

HAM  (Dutch,  hammen;  Fr.  jambon).  In 
commerce  denotes  the  thigh  of  a  bug  or  bear 
salted  and  dried,  so  as  to  preserve  it  in  a  stale 
possessing  a  pungent  and  agreeable  flavour. 
York,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Cumberland  in  Eng« 
land,  and  Dumfries  and  Galloway  in  Scotland, 
are  the  counties  most  famous  for  producing 
fine  hams.  Those  of  Ireland  are  comparatively 
coarse,  and  without  flavour.  See  Bacon.  The 
hams  of  Portugal,  Westphalia,  and  Virginia 
are  exquisitely  flavoured,  and  are  in  high  esti- 
mation. The  method  of  curing  hams  in  the 
most  celebrated  districts,  is  to  rub  them  very 
hard  with  bay  or  other  salt ;  then  leave  them 
on  a  stone  bench,  in  order  that  the  brine  may 
discharge  itself.  In  a  few  days  the  rubbing 
process  is  repeated;  about  half  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potassa)  being  added  to 
each  ham.  When  they  have  continued  about 
a  week  longer  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  salting- 
tub,  among  the  brine,  they  are  commonly  hung 
up  to  dry  in  the  sides  of  large  open  chimneys ; 
some  have  them  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  wood, 
peats,  coals,  or  other  sorts  of  fuel,  while  others 
carefully  avoid  having  them  smoked.  And 
when  not  sold  sooner,  they  are  continued  in 
these  situations  till  the  approach  of  warm  wea- 
ther, when  they  are  packed  up  in  casks  with 
straw,  or  the  seeds  of  oatmeal,  and  consigned 
for^  sale.  Hams  lose  about  20  per  cent  of  their 
weight  in  drying. 

Hams  may  be  cured  in  order  to  resemble,  in 
taste,  those  of  Westphalia,  by  the  following 
process :— Cover  a  young  ham  of  pork  with  dry 
salt;  let  it  be  for  24  hours  to  draw  off" the  blood; 
then  wipe  it  perfectly  dry,  and  take  one  pound 
of  brown  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt- 
petre, half  a  pint  of  bay  salt,  and  three  pints 
of  salt;  incorporate  these  ingredients  in  an 
iron  pan  over  the  fire,  and  stir  them  continu* 
ally  till  they  acquire  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
In  this  pickle  the  ham  must  be  suffered  to  re- 
main for  three  weeks,  frequently  turning  it, 
when  it  should  be  suspended  in  a  chimney  for 
drying  by  means  of  smoke  from  no  other  but  a 
wood  fire.  The  smoke  from  oak  saw-dust  or 
shavings  is  the  best  for  imparting  a  fine  fla- 
vour. This  smoke  contains  imperfectly  formed 
pyroligneous  acid,  which  is  the  agent  thatcom* 
municales  the  flavour  to  the  Westphalia  hams. 
In  Dumfriesshire  the  pickle  for  hams  is  some- 
times made  with  one-half  ale,  which  renders 
the  hams  shorter,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  rich- 
ness of  their  flavour.  The  imports  of  bacon 
and  hams  into  England,  have  been  kept  low  by 
the  heavy  duty  of  28f.  exacted  on  each  cwt 
But  the  duty  having  been  recently  greatly  re- 
duced, a  large  amount  of  hams  cured  in  Ame- 
rica will  be  sent  to  the  English  market  In 
1842,  the  duty  on  foreign  hams  imported  into 
England  was  reduced  to  14«.  the  cwt.,  or  just 
half  of  what  it  had  been  for  many  years.  On 
those  imported  from  British  colonies  the  duty 
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is  only  d«.  bd.  per  cwt  Although  dried  hams 
pay  a  duty  of  14*.,  those  shipped  in  pickle  pass 
the  English  Custom  House  at  the  pork  duty  of 
8».  per  cwt.  As  a  set  off,  however,  against  the 
6«.  saved  in  duly,  it  must  be  observed  that  pork 
cured  in  pickle  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that 
cured  in  dry  salt,  and  will  not  bring  an  equal 
price.  It  is  also  shipped  in  that  form  at  an  in- 
creased cost  of  packages  and  freight,  and  pays 
a  duty  on  a  greater  weight  than  when  dried. 
See  SwT?rii. 

HAMES.  The  iron  or  wooden  harness  by 
which  draught-horses  are  attached  to  the  carts, 
&c. 

HAND.  The  measure  of  the  fist  when 
clenched;  it  is  equal  to  four  inches.  The 
height  of  horses  is  computed  in  this  way.  A 
horse  15  hands  high  stands  five  feet  at  the 
shoulders. 

HARE  {Leput  timidus).  The  hare  is  natu- 
rally a  timid  animal,  and  extremely  swift  in 
motion  when  pursued  by  dogs.  Hares  are 
dispersed  over  almost  every  climate,  and  con- 
sequently the  varieties  are  extremely  numerous ; 
and  the  sizes,  forms,  and  habits,  adapted  to  the 
physical  wants  of  the  family,  greatly  multiplies 
their  diversities.  Although  hunted  in  all  coun- 
tries, being  prolific  in  the  extreme,  their  spe- 
cies does  not  apparently  diminish  in  number. 
They  begin  to  breed  in  the  first  year,  and  the 
female  generally  produces  four  or  five  leverets, 
after  a  gestation  of  about  31  or  32  days ;  and 
she  is  supposed  to  breed  four  or  five  times  in 
the  year.  Unlike  dogs,  the  eyes  of  these  ani- 
mals are  open  at  their  birth ;  and  after  being 
suckled  for  about  three  weeks,  they  are  aban- 
doned to  their  fate.  Hares  in  a  state  of  nature 
are  believed  to  live  from  9  to  12  years.  The 
hare  is  known  to  have  been  a  favourite  object 
of  the  chace  more  than  2000  years  ago. 

Two  or  three  species  of  the  hare  genus  are 
natives  of  the  United  Slates.  The  common 
American  rabbit,  found  all  over  the  country, 
is  the  Lepus  jSmericanw  and  Leptis  Hudsonius 
of  naturalists.  It  is  smaller  than  the  English 
hare,  and  even  less  than  the  European  rabbit. 
In  dry  places  it  often  buiTows  in  the  earth,  and 
is  verj'  prolific,  bringing  forth  8  or  4  times  a 
year  from  5  to  10  at  a  time.  It  carries  its 
young  about  6  weeks.  In  the  domestic  state 
the  male  rabbit  will  often  destroy  the  young. 

A  second  American  species  is  the  Varying 
Hare,  the  Leptis  Vir^aniamt*  or  Lepus  varia- 
bilis of  naturalists.  This  inhabits  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  and  most  probably  as  far 
north  as  New  England.  Ite  colour  is  grayish- 
brown  in  summer,  and  white  in  winter;  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  are  at  all  times  surrounded 
by  a  reddish  fawn-colour;  tail  very  short.  The 
largest  of  this  species  are  about  18  inches, 
total  length,  and  weigh  from  7  to  8  lbs.  These 
animals  never  burrow,  but  frequent  meadows, 
&c.,  near  the  base  of  mountains,  and  when 
pursued  retreat  into  hollow  trees.  They  bring 
forth  several  times  a  year,  3  or  4  at  a  birth, 
after  a  gestation  of  about  30  days. 

In  the  extreme  northerly  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, Captains  Parry,  Sabine,  and  other  tra- 
vellers, describe  another  American  species 
under  the  name  of  Lepus  glarialis,  which  is 
iomewhat  larger  than  the  varying  rabbit,  being 
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2  feet  4  inches  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the 
arms,  the  average  weight  being  8  lbs.  The  ears 
are  longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon hare,  and  especially  those  of  the  varying 
rabbit.  The  fur  is  exceedingly  thick  and 
woolly,  of  the  purest  white  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  excepting  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair  at 
the  tip  of  the  ears,  which  is  reddish-brown  at 
the  base.  The  whiskers  are  also  black  at  the 
base  for  one-half  their  length.  In  the  summer 
the  back  and  sides  become  a  little  grayish,  the 
fur  beneath  still  remaining  white.  The  lepus 
glacialis,  or  hare  of  the  icy  regions,  inhabits 
the  Arctic  circle,  Greenland  (where  it  remains 
entirely  white  even  in  summer).  The  food 
consists  chiefly  of  tender  herbs  gathered  from 
ravines.     (Fauna  Americana.) 

HA  RIFF,  Goose-Orass,  Gliders,  Cleavers,  or 
Catchweed  (Galium  aparine),  PI.  10,  h.  This 
is  an  annup-l  plant,  with  a  fibrous  root,  growing 
in  hedges  almost  everywhere.  It  is  found  wild 
even  in  Nepal.  The  flowers  are  small,  pale, 
and  buff-coloured,  few  together,  on  lateral 
leafy  stalks,  and  blowing  from  May  to  AugusL 
The  root  is  fibrous.  The  stem  branched,  brit- 
tle, supporting  itself  upon  other  plants  ;  often 
three  or  four  feet  long ;  the  four  angles  beset 
with  hooked  prickles,  which  are  also  abundant 
on  the  edges  and  keels  of  the  leaves,  by  all 
which  tbe  herb  sticks  to  the  hands  and  clothes 
of  those  who  touch  it,  as  well  as  to  the  coats 
of  animals,  as  do  likewise  the  seeds.  The 
fruit  is  a  double  globe,  beset  with  minute,  short 
hooks.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  herb  is 
reckoned  anti-scorbutic ;  but  this  is  doubtful, 
as  well  as  some  imaginary  virtues  in  cancer 
which*  have  been  attributed  to  it.  The  roasted 
seeds  are  said  to  be  no  bad  substitute  for  coffee, 
to  which  they  are  botanically  related. 

Three-flowered  goose-grass  is  one  of  the 
names  of  the  rough-fruited  common  bed  straw. 
(G.  trirome'). 

HARRIERS.  A  breed  of  dogs  kept  princi- 
pally for  hunting  the  hare.  There  are  three 
prominent  varieties  of  the  harrier, — the  old 
southern  hound,  the  modem  harrier,  and  the 
beagle.  Subordinate  divisions  occur,  and  a 
cross  breed  is  used  in  hunting  the  otter.  The 
modern  harrier  is  little  more  than  a  dwarf  fox- 
hound. The  size  and  form  of  the  harrier,  like 
those  of  the  fox-hound,  should  be  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  hunted  over.  Some 
sportsmen  have  a  penchant  for  packs  of  under- 
sized harriers ;  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Harding  used  to  hunt  the  open  grounds 
about  Dorchester  with  about  17  couple,  which 
were  not  more  than  16  or  17  inches  high. 
(Elaine'n  Bvral  Sports,  p.  404.) 

HARROW.  For  the  chief  portion  of  the 
following  article,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
Ransome,  the  celebrated  agricultural  imple- 
ment makers  of  Ipswich ;  than  whom  no  per- 
sons can  be  belter  acquainted  with  jhe  con- 
struction and  uses  of  different  machines  and 
implements  for  agricultural  purposes.  This 
instrument  succeeds  to  the  plough  in  the  natu- 
ral order  of  description,  and  in  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  Its  purpose  is  to  pul- 
verize the  ground  which  has  been  moved  by 
the  plou«:h,  to  disengage  from  it  the  weeds  and 
roots  which  it  may  contain,  .^r  to  cover  the 
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seeds  of  the  cultivated  plants,  when  sown. 
The  form  of  the  ploujBrh  has  been  very  different 
in  different  ages  and  countries,  and  there  is 
little  resemblance  between  the  rude  machines 
of  the  ancients  and  some  of  those  which  are 
now  employed;  but  the  harrow  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  of  the  same  form  from  the  earliest 
times  to  which  we  are  able  to  trace  it  on  sculp- 
tures, medals,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 
It  is  a  much  more  simple  machine  than  the 
plough,  and  may  even  be  held  to  be  imperfect 
in  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  made ;  yet  it  is 
an  instrument  of  great  utility  in  tillage,  and  no 
other  has  yet  been  devised  to  supersede  its  use, 
or  to  equal  it,  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applicable.  {Q^arL  Joum,  of  jSgr,  vol.  i.  p. 
603.) 

There  were  various  stages  in  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  modern  harrow.  The  first 
implement  used  by  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  seed,  is  generally  the  branch  of  a 
tree;  to  these  soon  succeed  more  desirable 
substances,  such  as  beams  of  wood ;  and  then, 
again,  two  or  more  beams  are  fastened  toge- 
ther :  spikes,  or  teeth,  are  a  much  later  im- 
provement. Even  now,  in  India  (and  there 
the  natives  but  rarely  alter  their  modes  of  cul- 
ture or  their  implements),  an  instrument  is 
used  which  is  intended  to  produce  the  combined 
effects  of  the  roller  and  the  harrow.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  "is  nothing 
more  in  form  than  an  English  ladder  made  of 
bamboo,  about  18  feet  long,  drawn  by  four 
bullocks  and  guided  by  two  men,  who,  to  in- 
crease its  power,  stand  upon  it,  as  they  direct 
and  urge  on  the  cattle :  again  and  again  has  it 
to  pa^s  over  the  same  surface,  and  thus  it 
caui^es  a  great  waste  of  time  and  labour." 

Important  as  is  the  operation  of  harrowing, 
and  second  only  to  that  of  ploughing,  it  has 
often  appeared  to  us  that  these  implements 
have  scarcely  obtained  the  attention  which  is 
their  due.  We  here  speak  less  with  reference 
to  the  improvements  which  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  than  to  the  selection  which  appears 
generally  to  have  been  made.  The  operation 
is  in  many  neighbourhoods  so  performed  as  to 
exhibit  a  prominent  defect,  either  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  farm,  or  in  the  construction 
of  the  implement :  perhaps  the  blame  may  be 
fairly  shared.  It  is  admitted  by  all  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  harrowing,  especially  on 
heavy  soils,  is  the  most  laborious  operation  on 
the  farm, — ^not  so  much,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  the  quantum  of  power  requisite  for  the 
draught  (though  this  is  sometimes  considera- 
ble), as  for  the  speed  with  which  the  operation 
is,  or  ousrht  to  be,  accompanied ;  and  yet  it  is 
frequently  left  to  the  charge  of  mere  boys,  and 
sometimes  performed  by  the  worst  horses  on 
the  farm.  If  we  examine  a  field,  one-half  of 
which  has  been  harrowed  by  weak,  inefficient 
horses,  and  whose  pace  was  consequently 
sluggish,  the  other  half  by  an  adequate  strength 
and  swiftness  of  animal  power,  we  shall  find 
the  former  will  be  rough  and  unfinished;  the 
latter  comparatively  firm  and  level,  and  com- 
pleted in  what  would  be  called  a  husbandry- 
like manner.  Scarcely  any  thing  in  farming  is 
more  unsightly  than  the  wavy,  serpentine  traces 
of  inefficient  harrowing.     The  generality  of 


harrows  appear  to  us  too  heavy  and  clumsy  to 
admit  of  that  despatch  without  which  the  work 
cannot  be  well  dune ;  and  though  it  is  evident 
that  different  soils  demand  different  imple- 
ments, of  proportionate  weight  and  power,  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  harrows  have  been  rather 
over  than  under-weighted,  particularly  when 
employed  after  a  drill,  or  to  bury  seeds  of  any 
kind.  Harrowing  has  been  so  long  regarded 
as  an  operation  which  must  be  attended  with 
considerable  horse-labour,  that  our  attention 
has  been  turned  to  the  inquiry,  whether  this 
labour  might  not  be  greatly  reduced  by  lighten- 
ing the  harrows.  Many,  we  think,  would  be 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  reduction  of  which 
seed-harrows,  at  least,  are  capable,  and  where 
land  is  clear,  to  see  how  effective  a  gang  of 
very  light  small-toothed  harrows  may  be  made. 
Having  noticed  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
seed-corn  is  covered  by  a  common  rake  with 
wooden  teeth,  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  a  friend 
of  ours  constructed  a  gang  of  harrows  on  the 
following  plan,  and  he  states  that  they  proved 
the  most  popular  and  useful  implement  of  the 
kind  on  the  farm.    PI.  15,  fig.  1. 

The  frames  are  of  ash,  and  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, the  teeth  (of  iron)  being  but  three  inches 
long,  exclusive  of  the  part  which  enters  the 
wood-work.  They  screw  into  the  balks  in  the 
manner  shown  in  PI.  15,  fig.  4. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  four  har- 
rows are  amply  sufficient  to  cover  a  twelve- 
furrow  stetch  or  ridge  of  108  inches,  but  three 
will  be  wide  enough  for  a  three-furrow  stetch 
of  90  inches,  exclusive  of  a  small'  portion  of 
the  furrows.  If  for  some  purposes  the  teeth  be 
found  too  thick,  every  other  tooth  may  be  taken 
out ;  but  for  general  purposes  this  will  hardly 
be  necessary.  The  two  horses  require,  on  this 
plan,  to  be  kept  quite  level ;  for  if  one  is  suf- 
fered to  go  in  advance  of  the  other,  a  diagonal 
line  is  produced,  by  which  the  teeth  will  be 
made  to  follow  each  other,  instead  of  cutting 
fresh  ground.  We  are  aware  that,  by  the  usual 
construction  of  harrows,  a  diagonal  line  of 
draught  is  required,  in  order  to  throw  the  teeth 
into  a  proper  working  position;  but  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  due 
execution  of  the  implement  ought  to  depend  on 
its  construction,  and  not  on  any  particular 
mode  of  working  it  Besides,  the  system  of 
keeping  one  horse  in  advance  of  his  partner  is 
bad  in  principle ;  it  is  an  unequal  division  of 
labour,  the  fore-horse  being  compelled  to  do 
more  than  his  share  of  the  work,  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  always  heavy  enough. 
We  have  stated  that  the  above  set  of  harrows 
are  of  wood.  Their  extraordinary  lightness 
renders  this  necessary ;  but,  for  general  pur- 
poses, we  prefer  those  made  of  iron,  the  weight 
of  which  can  be  increased  to  any  reasonable 
degree  without  adding  much  to  their  substance. 
This  is  important  iia.  working  tenacious  clays, 
which,  by  adhering  to  the  clumsy  wooden 
balks,  considerably  increase  the  labour,  and  at 
the  same  time  impede  the  proper  execution. 

In  an  experiment  made  between  a  pair  of 
wooden  harrows  and  a  pair  of  iron  ones,  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan,  having  the  same 
number,  and  precisely  the  same  disposition  of 
the  teeth  and  balks,  although  the  iron  were 
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found  to  be  20  lbs.  lighter  than  the  wooden 
ones,  yet  they  worked  decidedly  better  and 
steadier  than  the  latter;  in  fact  they  cut  into 
the  land,  while  the  wooden  ones  rode,  or  rather 
danced,  on  the  sarface. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  consideration  of 
the  length  and  position  of  harrow-teeth.  The 
common  plan  is  to  set  them  springing  a  little 
forward,  and  gradually  increasing  in  length 
from  the  fore  to  the  hind  row.  We  think  there 
is  no  advantage  in  this,  bat  the  contrary;  for, 
if  the  action  of  harrows  so  constructed  be 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  the  reverse 
of  what  it  ought  to  be, — the  hind  part  will  be 
thrown  up,  and  the  fore-teeth,  short  as  they 
are,  will  have  to  do  all  the  work.  In  some  ex- 
periments made  with  harrows,  the  fallacy  of 
the  idea,  that  an  inequality  in  the  length  of  the 
teeth  was  essential  to  the  proper  working  of 
harrows,  was  made  evident.  For  this  purpose, 
a  harrow  was  constructed  on  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  unequal  and  springing  teeth  in  front ; 
the  whole  of  the  teeth  pointing  backwards  in- 
stead o^  forwards.  Nothing  could  work  better: 
there  were  no  chucks  and  snatches,  but  all 
went  on  smoothly  and  steadily.  We  do  not, 
from  this  circumstance,  recommend  harrows 
to  be  so  constructed,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
each  harrow  should  have  all  its  teeth  of  equal 
length,  and  should  stand  perpendicularly  from 
the  balk. 

Jrmstrong*s  Harrow*, — These  instruments 
differ  from  others  in  the  form  of  their  balks  or 
framing,  which  are  of  iron,  and  of  a  zigzag 
shape,  so  arranged  that  the  tooth  or  tine  shall 
be  fixed  at  each  angle,  in  such  manner  that 
the  lines  formed  by  them  shall  be  equidistant 
over  the  breadth  of  the  land  they  are  intended 
to  cover.  They  can  be  adapted  either  for  heavy 
or  light  work. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  some  other  implements  intended  for  the 
same  operation,  but  of  a  more  elaborate  cha- 
racter. 

BiddeWs  Extirpating  Harrow. — ^This  is  a  new 
implement,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  Bid- 
deirs  scarifier,  and  invented  by  Arthur  Biddell 
of  Playford.  It  is  intended  for  breaking  up 
land  when  it  is  too  hard  for  the  heaviest  har- 
rows, and  for  bringing  winter  fallows  into  a 
state  of  fine  tillage.  In  working  summer  lands, 
by  the  shape  of  its  teeth,  it  is  calculated  to 
bring  to  the  surface  all  grass  and  rubbish ;  it 
will  also  be  found  generally  useful  for  accom- 
plishing fine  tillage.  The  tines  may  be  either 
used  with  points  or  with  steel  hoes ;  and  with 
the  latter  the  skimming,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  the  "broad-share"  process,  may  be  quick- 
ly accomplished.  The  weight  is  not  found  to 
be  a  disadvantage,  but  the  contrary ;  and,  be- 
ing borne  on  high  wheels,  it  does  "not  require 
so  much  horse-labour  as  might  be  supposed. 
It  is  at  present  but  in  limited  operation,  though 
highly  valued  by  those  who  have  made  use 
of  it  Fig.  3,  PI.  15,  is  a  sketch  of  this  har- 
row obtained  from  one  in  use. 

The  Berwickshire  harrow  is,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Q^art.  Joum,  of  Agr.,  the  most  perfect  im- 
plement of  the  kind  in  general  use.  It  consists 
of  two  parts  joined  together  by  iron  rods,  hav- 
ing hasps  and  hooks.   PL  15,  fig.  2.   Each  part 


consists  of  four  bars  of  wood,  technically  term- 
ed bulls,  and  connected  together  by  an  equal 
number  of  cross  bars  of  smaller  dimensions 
mortised  through  them.  The  former  of  these 
bars  may  be  2^  inches  in  width  by  3  inches  in 
depth,  and  the  latter  2  inches  in  width  by  1  inch 
in  depth.  The  longer  bars  are  inclined  at  a 
certain  angle  to  the  smaller,  so  as  to  form  the 
figure  of  a  rhomboid,  and  they  have  inserted 
into  them  the  teeth  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  This  inclination  of  the  longer  bars 
is  made  to  be  such,  that  perpendiculars  from 
each  of  the  teeth,  falling  upon  a  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  barrow's  motion, 
shall  divide  the  space  between  each  bar  into 
equal  parts ;  so  that  the  various  teeth,  when 
the  instrument  is  moved  forward,  shall  equally 
indent  the  surface  of  the  ground  over  which 
thev  pass.   (Q^art.  Journ.  Agr,) 

HARVEST  (Germ,  herbst.)  In  agriculture, 
the  period  at  which  any  crop  is  reaped.  The 
term  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  crops 
of  corn  or  hay. 

HARVEST    FLIES,  Cicodtaiu.     See    Lo- 

CUSTI. 

HARVEST-HOME.  A  sort  of  feast  given 
by  the  farmer,  after  harvest,  to  the  labourers 
and  others  that  have  assisted  in  cutting  and 
securing  the  crops.  The  term  is  sometimes 
also  applied  to  the  song  made  use  of  on  the 
occasion. 

HARVESTING.  The  operation  of  pulling, 
cutting,  rooting  up,  or  gathering  field  crops,  and 
drying  or  otherwise  preparing  thnm  for  being 
stored  up  for  winter  use.  The  first  harvest 
which  occurs  in  Britain  and  similar  climates 
is  that  of  the  forage  grasses,  or  other  plants 
made  into  hay;  the  next  is  the  harvest  of 
cereal  grasses,  or  of  com  crops ;  a^d  the  third, 
the  potato  harvest,  or  harvest  of  root  crops, 
such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  mangel-wrur- 
zel,  6cc. 

There  is  also  the  harvest  of  occasional  crops, 
such  as  that  of  rape-seed,  turnip-seed,  dyer's- 
woad,  hemp,  flax,  and  various  other  articles. 
The  commencement  of  harvest  is  necessarily 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
varies  in  different  seasons,  even  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  from  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  end  of  August;  while,  in  some  years, 
and  in  exposed  situations,  it  is  still  later.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  object  of  importance  to  the 
farmer  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  it  may 
be  begun,  for  he  must  employ  extra  hands  to 
perform  the  work ;  and  as  it  only  lasts  during 
a  comparatively  short  period,  they  receive  high 
wages,  and  are  maintained  at  a  heavy  cost  It 
is  also  attended  with  the  most  anxious  solici- 
tude, for  it  is  a  business  which  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  neglected ;  and  the  man  who  wii«hes 
to  get  it  rightly  managed,  must  superintend  it, 
without  intermission,  from  the  dawn  of  the  day 
until  its  final  close.  He  should  previously  get 
rid  of  all  other  work,  and  make  every  preparar 
tion  for  the  due  performance  of  this ;  the  barns 
should  be  thoroughly  swept  out,  both  roof, 
walls,  and  lloors;  the  stack-frames  repaired, 
and  every  tool  should  be  in  complete  condi- 
tion. The  straw-bands  should  be  in  readiness 
for  tying  the  sheaves,  as  well  as  the  ropes  for 
securing  the  stacks ;  and  arrangements  should 


HARVEST-MOON. 


HAWKBIT. 


be  made  in  the  house  for  the  regular  supply 
of  whatever  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  labourers, 
so  that  every  unnecessary  delay  may  be  avoid- 
ed. The  strictest  order  should  also  be  main-^ 
tained;  but  the  work  will  never  be  well  per- 
formed unless  it  be  conducted  with  perfect 
good  temper.  Fortunately,  the  crops  do  not 
usually  ripen  at  the  same  precise  period ;  that 
of  rye  being  the  earliest,  and  wheat  about  a 
fortnight  later;  some  of  the  early  species  of 
oats  and  barley  come  in  between  the  rye  and 
wheat;  but  barley  more  generally  comes  after- 
wards, followed  by  some  of  the  later  kinds  of 
oats.  Grain,  if  not  reaped  until  the  straw  is 
wholly  yellow,  will  be  more  than  ripe,  as  the 
ear  generally,  except  in  late  seasons,  ripens 
before  the  entire  of  the  straw;  and  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  first  reaped  usually  affords  the 
heaviest  and  fairest  sample. 

The  indications  of  ripeness  in  wheat  are  few 
and  simple.  When  the  straw  exhibits  a  bright 
golden  colour  from  the  bottom  of  the  stem 
nearly  to  the  ear,  or  when  the  ear  begins  to 
bendgenily,  the  grain  may  be  cut.  But — as 
the  whole  crop  will  not  be  equally  ripe  at  the 
same  time — if,  on  walking  through  the  field 
and  selecting  the  greenest  heads,  the  kernels 
can  be  separated  from  the  chaff  when  rubbed 
through  the  hands,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
grain  is  then  out  of  its  milky  state,  and  may 
be  reaped  with  safety ;  for  although  the  straw 
may  be  green  to  some  distance  downwards 
from  the  ear,  yet  if  it  be  quite  yellow  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  the  grain  then  wants  no  fur- 
ther nourishment  from  the  earth,  and,  if  pro- 
perly harvested,  it  will  not  shrink.  These 
tokens  will  be  found  to  sufficiently  indicate  the 
ripeness  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ;  but  that 
of  rye  arises  from  the  straw  losing  some  of  its 
golden  hue,  and  becoming  paler. 

The  usual  practice  in  England  is  to  cut 
down  all  grain  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  to 
leave  it  in  shocks,  or,  in  the  case  of  barley,  on 
the  led^e,  until  the  grain  is  perfectly  matured 
and  hardened;  and  the  same  practice  prevails 
in  Scotland.  Experience,  however,  has  occa- 
sioned a  remarkable  distinction  in  the  mode 
of  harvesting  barley  in  the  two  portions  of 
Great  Britain  just  mentioned.  In  England, 
barley  is  usually  cut  with  the  scythe,  treated 
like  hay  in  the  saving,  and  put  loose  into  the 
rick  or  mow.  In  Scotland,  it  is  cut,  as  in  Ire- 
land, generally  with  the  reaping-hook,  and, 
when  sufficiently  dry,  bound  up  and  stacked. 
The  cause  of  this  different  treatment  is  the 
difference  of  climate.  See  Bablxt,  Rsipiire, 
Wheat,  Ac. 

HARVEST-MOON.  That  lunation  about 
harvest-time  when  the  moon  at  full  rises  near- 
ly at  the  same  hour  for  several  nights. 

HASEL,  HAZEL,  or  STOCK  NUT  (Cory- 
bti  avellana).  This  small,  bushy  tree  is  com- 
mon everywhere  in  our  hedges  and  copses, 
and  also  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
The  leaves  are  two  inches  wide,  doubly  ser- 
rated, light  green,  downy,  especially  beneath. 
The  catkins  are  barren,  clustered,  or  panicled, 
grayish,  long,  and  pendulous,,  opening  in  the 
early  spring  before  the  leaves  appear,  and,  in- 
deed, formed  during  the  preceding  autumn. 
The  ovate  scaly  buds,  containing  the  fertile 


flowers,  become  conspicuous  at  the  same  time 
by  their  tufts  of  crimson  stigmas.  The  nuts, 
two  or  three  from  each  bud,  are  sessile,  round- 
ish-ovate, half  covered  by  the  jagged  outer 
calyx  of  their  respective  flowers,  greatly  en- 
larged, and  permanent.  The  wood  of  the  hazel- 
tree  is  used  in  England  for  making  hoops  for 
casks,  hurdles,  crates,  springles  to  fasten  down 
thatch,  fishing-rods,  &c.  It  is  also  reported  to 
make  excellent  charcoal  for  drawing,  of  the 
preparation  of  which,  and  of  the  whole  history 
of  this  plant.  Dr.  Hooker  gives  a  full  account, 
annexed  to  an  admirable  figure.  It  was  for- 
merly much  used  for  making  gunpowder.  (£ng. 
Fhr,  vol.  iv.  p.  157.)    See  Filbsbt. 

In  the  country  where  yeast  is  scarce,  they 
twist  the  slender  branches  of  hazel  together, 
and  steep  them  in  ale  yeast  during  its  fermentaf 
tion ;  they  are  then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  at  the 
next  brewing  are  put  into  the  wort  instead  of 
yeasL  The  chips  of  this  wood  are  used  to  fine 
"wines.    {PhilUpis  Fruitt,) 

HATCHING.    See  IwcuBATioar. 

HAULM.  A  name  given  to  the  stalks  of 
beans  and  pease.  When  well  harvested,  these 
form  a  very  hearty  species  of  fodder.  The 
stalk  of  the  beans  is  indeed  tough  and  some* 
what  woody,  and  is  therefore  commonly  thrown 
out  as  farm-yard  litter;  but  the  coving  chaff  is 
very  good  manger-meat ;  and  even  the  stalk, 
if  bruised  and  cut,  and  then  steamed,  would  be 
found  useful  in  a  farm-stable. 

Pea  haulm  is  very  generally  given  as  rack- 
meat  to  cart-horses  instead  of  hay,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  being  succulent  and 
nutritious,  and  nearly  as  much  relished  as  hay; 
although  it  may  not  go  quite  so  far,  yet  there 
is  great  saving  in  its  use.  Bat  both  these  and 
all  other  kinds  of  straw  haulm  should  be  given 
as  fresh  as  possible  from  the  flail,  for  they 
grow  brittle,  and  lose  a  portion  of  whatever 
sap  they  possess,  by  exposure  to  the  air;  if 
long  kept  they  grow  musty,  and  in  that  state 
neither  are  wholesome  nor  will  be  eaten  by 
horses.  Pea  haulm  should  be  given  cau- 
tiously, as  it  is  flatulent,  and  apt  to  occasion 
colic ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  productive  of  bots ; 
but  that,  if  true,  is  not  so  peculiar  a  property 
as  to  prevent  its  use.  Sheep  are  extremely 
fond  of  haulm;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  farmers  who  keep 
large  flocks  to  grow  pease  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  it  as  winter  food  in  pinching  seasons ;  the 
seed  being  in  that  case  generally  sown  broad- 
cast, both  to  preserve  the  succulence  of  the 
haulm,  and  to  save  the  trouble  of  the  drill 
culture.  {Brit,  Hueb,  vol.  i.  p.  183 ;  vol.  ii.  jpp. 
219,  463.)     See  Pkass  and  Beaks. 

HAVER.  A  name  given  to  oats  (particu- 
larly to  wild  oats)  income  parts  of  Britain; 
hence  haver  meal  is  meal  made  from  oats  by 
grinding  and  sifting  through  a  proper  sieve  for 
the  purpose.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  a  thick 
oat  cake  is  used,  and  called  a  haver  mtoL  ban- 
nock, 

HAW,  BLACK;  SLOE.  Plum-leaved  Vi- 
bnrnum.  A  shrub  frequent  in  Pennsylvania, 
along  fence-rows  and  in  thickets,  flowering  in 
May,  ripening  its  sweetish  and  esculent  fruit  in 
October.    See  Hawthobn. 

HAWKBIT  {Jlpargia),  A  genus  of  herba- 
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HAWKWEED. 
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citoos  plants  of  easy  culture.  The  indigenoas 
species  found  in  Britain  are  four. 

The  autumnal  hawkbic  (J*  autumnaUs)  is  a 
very  common  and  troublesome  weed  in  all 
meadows  and  pastures.  It  varies  very  much 
in  luxuriance,  and  is  oAen  found  thriving  in 
extremely  poor  land  newly  turned  up.  The 
root  is  abrupt,  with  very  long,  simple,  lateral 
fibres.  Leaves  several,  almost  entirely  radi- 
cal, lanceolate,  deeply  and  unequally  toothed 
or  pinnatifid.  The  stalks  are  several,  ascend- 
ing or  spreading,  branched,  from  6  to  18  inches 
high.  Each  stalk  is  hollow  internally,  contain- 
ing a  loose,  white,  cottony  tuA.  The  flowers 
are  bright  yellow,  not  large,  oAen  reddish  un- 
derneath. As  these  are  all  perennial  weeds 
and  encumber  the  ground,  they  should  be  root- 
ed up  in  spring.    (Eng,  Flor,  vol.  iii.  p.  350.) 

HAWKWEED  {Hieracium,  from  fUerax,  a 
hawk,  being  supposed  to  sharpen  the  sight  of 
birds  of  prey).  A  very  numerous  perennial 
genus,  generally  inhabiting  mountainous  or 
woody  situations.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
pretty  flowering  plants,  with  yellow  blossoms, 
but  a  great  number  are  mere  weeds.  The 
herbage,  in  general,  is  milky,  and  more  or  less 
bitter;  but  these  qualities  are,  in  some  in- 
stances, hardly  perceptible.  The  dwarf  her- 
baceous kinds  are  remarkably  adapted  for  rock 
work,  or  the  front  of  flower  borders,  the  taller 
kinds  at  the  back ;  they  may  be  increased  by 
seeds,  or  divisions.  The  annual  species  need 
only  be  sown  in  the  open  border. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith  describes  no  less  than  eight- 
een distinct  indigenous  species,  which  it  would 
carry  me  too  far  into  detail  to  particularize. 

Ten  or  twelve  species  of  hieracium  have 
been  found  by  botanists  in  the  United  States, 
and  14  in  the  British  provinces.  One  called 
the  veined  hieracium,  or  hawkweed  (H.  veno- 
nun),  is  a  frequent  plant  in  clearings  and 
woodlands  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  Middle  States,  where  it  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  and  stem 
1  to  2  feet  high.  A  few  years  since,  this  plant 
was  announced  as  a  certain  antidote  against 
the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake.  But  its  specific 
virtues  need  to  be  further  tested  before  they 
can  be  regarded  as  fully  proven.  A  great 
many  specifics  and  antidotes  are  vaunted  by 
credulous,  or  designing  persons,  for  the  poison 
of  reptiles  as  well  as  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
and  persons  who  have  taken  them  and  escaped 
any  serious  mischief,  have  led  others  to  believe 
in  the  virtues  of  the  remedies  when  the  pa- 
tients would  have  recovered  without  In  this 
wa^  the  most  inert  and  inefficient  prescriptions 
often  gel  the  credit  of  what  properly  belongs 
to  the  agency  of  common  homely  appliances, 
or  the  wonderful  restora^ve  powers  with  which 
a  kind  Providence  has  endowed  both  man  and 
beast. 

HAWTHORN,  WHITETHORN,  or  MAY 
(MapUtu  oxyaeantha).  A  common  small  tree, 
or  shrub,  but  beautiful  in  its  appearance,  and 
fragrant  in  odour.  The  hawthorn  grows  al- 
most everywhere  in  thickets,  copses,  hedges, 
and  high  open  fields.  The  wood  is  very  hard, 
with  a  smooth,  blackish  bark,  and,  like  the 
whitebeam  hawthorn  (^Pyrw  aria),  is  converted 
into  axle  trees  and  handles  of  tools.  The 
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I  branches  have  lateral,  sharp,  awl-shaped 
thorns.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  deciduous, 
on  longish,  slender  stalks ;  smooth,  deep-green, 
veiny,  an  inch  or  two  long,  tapering  at  the  base, 
or  wedge-shaped,  and  more  or  less  deeply  three- 
lobed,  with  crescent-shaped  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  corymbose,  terminal,  white,  occa- 
sionally pink  or  almost  scarlet.  The  fruit 
(called  haws)  is  mealy,  insipid,  dark  red,  occa- 
sionally yellow,  furrowed  externally,  and  very 
hard.  Birds  are  fed  with  the  fruit  all  the  win- 
ter long ;  but  the  haws  may  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  fattening  hogs.  In  Kamschatka 
they  are  eaten  by  the  peasants,  and  fermented 
into  wine.  The  common  hawthorn  blows  in 
May,  and  can  be  propagated  from  seed,  which 
must  be  kept  in  sand  through  the  winter,  and 
sown  in  spring.  The  young  plants  will  be  fit 
to  place  out  in  two  years.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  species,  among  others  the 
celebrated  Glastonbury  thorn,  which  blossoms 
sometimes  as  early  as  Christmas.  The  double 
blossomed  hawthorn  is  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
naments of  our  pleasure-grounds,  whether  it 
be  kept  as  a  shrub,  or  trained  as  a  tree. 

The  yellow-berried  hawthorn,  which  was 
originally  brought  from  Virginia,  has  a  double 
recommendation  to  the  shrubbery,  for  its  buds 
are  of  a  fine  yellow  in  the  spring,  and  its  fruit, 
which  is  of  the  colour  of  pure  gold,  hang  on 
the  branches  nearly  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
giving  great  variety  to  the  plantation.  Ever- 
greens should  never  be  planted  without  a  few 
of  these  shrubs  being  intermixed  to  enliven 
them  in  the  winter  months.  The  hawthorn  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  small  lawns  or  paddocks, 
where  larger  trees  cannot  be  admitted.  When 
standing  singly,  the  hawthorn  often  reaches  to 
the  height  of  25  or  30  feet,  with  a  trunk  from 
4  to  8  feet  in  circumference. 

In  husbandry,  these  shrubs  are  called  quick- 
sets; and  when  kept  well  cut,  they  form  hedges, 
scarcely  less  impregnable  than  those  composed 
of  holly.  The  clipping  of  hedges  and  trim- 
ming of  trees  is  certainly  advantageous  to  the 
farmer,  although  it  adds  nothing  to  the  beauty 
of  rural  scenery.  Hawthorn  hedges  appear  to 
have  come  into  use,  in  England,  about  the  time 
of  Charles  II. ;  as  Evelyn  observes  in  his  Syhtt^ 
"I  have  been  told  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
considerably  improved  his  revenue,  by  sowing 
haws  only  and  raising  nurseries  of  quicksets, 
which  he  sells  by  the  hundred,  far  and  near. 
This  is  a  commendable  industry,  and  any  neg- 
lected corner  of  ground  will  fit  this  plantation.** 
See  Taoaif. 

HAY  (Germ,  heu,  Du.  hooi).  Any  kind  of 
grass  cut  and  dried  as  fodder  for  cattle.  Hay- 
con  stitutes  the  chief  dependence  of  the  farmer 
and  others  as  winter  food  for  their  horses  and 
cattle.  The  sale  of  hay  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  and  30  miles  round  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  is  regulated  by  the 
act  36  Geo.  3,  c.  88.  It  enacts,  that  all  hay 
shall  be  sold  by  the  load  of  36  trusses,  each 
truss  weighing  56  lbs.,  except  new  hay,  which 
is  to  weigh  60  lbs.  till  the  4th  of  September* 
and  afterwards  56  lbs.  only ;  so  that  till  the  4th 
of  September,  a  load  of  hay  weighs  exactly  a 
ton,  but  thereafter  only  18  cwL  There  are 
three  public  markets  in  the  metropolis  for  the 
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saJe  of  hay  and  straw,  Whitechapel,  Smiihfield. 
and  the  Haymarket 

When  horses  are  fed  on  hay,  it  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  whether  the  light  and  apparently 
acrid  grass  of  uplands,  or  that  of  more  fertile 
natural  meadow  ground,  or  the  cich  produce 
of  the  artificial  grasses,  is  to  be  preferred. 
This  must,  however,  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
corn  with  which  they  are  supplied.  When 
that  is  abundantly  furnished,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  former  will  be  found  better  for 
their  general  health,  and  especially  for  their 
wind ;  but  as  farm-horses  are  usually  limited 
in  their  consumption  of  grain,  and  the  slowness 
of  their  movements  renders  the  clearness  of 
their  wind  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
moment,  the  other  kinds  will  be  found  the  best 
adapted  to  support  their  strength.  In  gentle- 
men's stables  no  other  than  meadow  hay.  is 
generally  admitted;  and  it  is  in  all  respects  the 
best  But  farmers  find  more  profitable  uses 
for  it  in  the  feeding  of  fatting-stock  and  cows ; 
and  clover,  either  alone  or  with  rye-grass, 
sainfoin,  or  tare  hay,  though  coarser,  answers 
every  necessary  purpose  for  farm-honses,  more 
especially  wh^n  cut  into  chaflf,  and  used  along 
with  straw.  Sainfoin  is  commonly  esteemed 
the  first,  and  clover  the  next,  in  quality ;  but 
tare  hay,  if  well  made,  is  very  hearty  food. 
Old  hay,  as  having  longer  undergone  that  slow 
process  of  fermentation  by  which  the  sugar 
that  it  contains  is  developed,  is  far  more  nutri- 
tive and  wholesome  than  new  hay.  Mow  burnt 
hay  is  more  injurious  to  horses  than  to  any 
other  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  disease. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan,  especially. when  hay 
nas  been  exposed  to  continued  wet  weather,  to 
add  to  it  a  portion  of  common  salt  It  not  only 
induces  live-stock  to  consume  it  with  avidity, 
but  it  prevents  mould iness  or  mow  burning ; 
it  is  usual  to  put  about  half  a  bushel  of  salt  to 
every  load  of  hay:  it  may  be  spread  by  hand, 
or  through  a  sieve.  Mr.  Woods,  of  Ingatestone, 
in  Essex,  has  employed  it  for  thirty  years;  his 
plain,  unvarnished  statement  need  not  be  sup- 
ported by  any  other.  He  says,  **  I  use  about  a 
quarter  of  a  peck  at  each  laying,  thinly  spread, 
which  I  find  is  about  four  bushels  to  a  stack  of 
twenty  loads.  1  am  fully  satisfied  that  double 
the  quantity  would  be  much  belter.  In  a  par- 
ticularly wet  season,  a  few  years  since,  I  used 
twelve  bushels  to  a  stack  of  forty  loads,  the 
whole  of  which  was  consumed  by  my  own 
horses,  and  I  never  had  them  in  better  condi- 
tion. I  am  so  fully  convinced  of  the  benefit  of 
salt  to  hay,  that  while  it  is  allowed  duty  free,  I 
«hall  use  it  in  all  seasons."  {Johtuon  on  StiU, 
p.  100.)  The  avidity  with  which  animals  con- 
sume salted  hay  is  not  so  generally  known  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  I  will  give,  therefore,  a  fact  re- 
lated to  me  a  short  time  since  by  Mr.  Law,  of 
Reading.  Mr.  Green,  of  Wargrave,  in  Berk- 
shire, had,  in  the  season  of  1824,  a  parcel  of 
sour  rushy  hay  from  a  meadow  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  which  both  he  and  his  men  de- 
spaired of  rendering  of  the  least  value ;  it  was, 
therefore,  stacked  by  itself,  and  well  salted :  the 
quantity  supplied  was  large,  but  Mr.  Law  did 
not  know  the  exact  proportion.  When  the 
period  arrived  that  his  sheep  wanted  a  supply 


of  hay,  Mr.  Green  directed  his  shepherd  to  use 
the  salted  inferior  hay  first;  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, the  sheep  consumed  it  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  The  stack  being  finished,  the  shep- 
herd was  directed  to  supply  them  now  with  the 
best  hay  he  could  find  of  other  stacks  of  fine 
meadow  hay.  He  came,  however,  the  next 
morning  to  his  master,  and  made  the  following 
remark:  *'We,  sir,  must  have  made  a  great 
mistake,  and  forgotten  which  slack  we  salted, 
for  our  sheep  will  not  eat  the  hay  which  we 
think  the  best*' 

As  the  hay  grasses  do  not  thrive  in  the 
Southern  U.  States,  the  principal  supply  of  this 
provender  is  sent  pressed  in  bales  or  packages 
from  the  Bastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States. 
In  those  states  where  hay  constitutes  a  prin- 
cipal product  of  the  farms,  New  York  stands 
first  and  Pennsylvania  second.  In  his  observa- 
tions, relative  to  the  hay  crop  of  1843,  Mr. 
Ellsworth  observes,  **Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Missouri,  though  devoting  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  its  production,  yet 
seem  to  be  making  some  advance  in  the  same; 
and  accordingly  there  has  been  some  increase 
the  past  year,  though  doubtless  not  a  very  ma- 
terial one.  Some  damage  was  experienced 
from  the  invasion  of  the  army  worm,  but  not 
enough  to  lessen  the  crop  to  any  great  amount 
Though  reliance  is  still  placed  on  the  prairie 
hay,  yet  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of 
the  tame  grasses.  The  low  price  of  grain  in 
New  Orleans  will  no  doubt  lessen  the  demand 
for  pressed  hay,  which  has  heretofore  been  a 
considerable  article  of  export  from  the  states 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  and  its  branches. 
The  whole  number  of  tons  of  hay  raised  in  the 
United  States  in  1843,  is  estimated  to  have 
been  14.053,365." 

HAYMAKING.  The  operation  of  cutting 
down,  drying,  and  preparing  grasses  and  other 
forage  plants  for  being  stacked  for  winter  use. 
The  plants  are  mown  down  at  the  time  when 
they  are  supposed  to  contain,  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  plant,  a  maximum  of  nutritious 
juices;  viz.,  when  they  are  in  full  flower.  Too 
oAen  this  period  is  exceeded,  and  the  nutritive 
property  of  the  plant  suffers ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  saccharine  juices  of  a  plant 
disappear  in  the  progress  of  the  ripening  of  the 
seed.  Dry  weather,  and,  if  possible,  that  in 
which  sunshine  prevails,  is  chosen  for  this 
operation;  and  the  mown  material  is  spread 
out,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day  in  which  it  is  cut.  In 
the  evening  it  is  put  into  small  heaps.  In  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  these  heaps  are 
spread  out,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times ; 
and  in  the  evening  they  are  formed  into  heaps, 
somewhat  larger  than  they  were  the  day  before. 
If  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  warm  and 
dry,  these  heaps,  in  the  course  of  the  third  day, 
are  carted  away  and  made  into  a  stack;  but  if 
the  weather  has  been  indifierent,  the  process 
of  opening  out  the  heaps  and  exposing  them 
to  the  sun  is  repeated  on  the  third  day,  and 
stack-making  is  not  commenced  till  the  fourth. 
The  grand  object  in  making  hay  is  to  preserve 
the  colour  and  natural  juices  of  the  herbage, 
which  is  best  done  by  continually  turning  it, 
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80  as  never  to  expose  the  same  surface  for  any 
length  of  time  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun. 
In  stacking  hay,  the  object  is  to  preserve  the 
green  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  induce  a 
slight  degree  of  fermentation,  vhich  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  fibres  of  the  plants, 
which  compose  the  hay,  more  tender,  and 
changing  a  part  of  the  parenchymous  matter 
into  sugar,  on  the  same  principle  as  is  effected 
by  malting  barley.  This  sweet  taste  renders 
the  hay  more  palatable  to  horses.  The  best 
general  directions  for  haymaking  will  be  found 
in  the  following  extract  from  MiddUtorCt  JSgri- 
cultural  Survey  of  Middlesex,  although  the  various 
kinds  of  hay,  and  different  soils  and  situations 
with  which  the  farmer  is  connected,  are  so 
very  numerous,  that  such  directions  can,  of 
necessity,  have  only  a  very  general  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Middleton  observes,  when  speaking,  be 
it  remembered,  of  haymaking  in  Middlesex, 
**In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  more  clearly 
understood,  I  shall  relate  the  particular  opera- 
tions of  each  day,  during  the  whole  process, 
from  the  moment  in  which  the  mower  first 
applies  his  scythe,  to  that  In  which  the  hay  is 
secured,  either  in  the  bam  or  in  the  stack. 

"First  Day. — All  the  grass  mown  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  is  tedded  (or  spread), 
and  great  care  taken  to  shake  and  strew  it 
evenly  over  all  the  ground.  Soon  afterwards 
it  is  turned,  with  the  same  degree  of  care  and 
attention ;  and  if,  from  the  number  of  hands, 
they  are  able  to  turn  the  whole  again,  they  do 
so,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  they  can,  till 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  at  which  time  they  dine. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  dinner  is,  to 
rake  it  into  what  are  called  single  windrows ; 
that  is,  they  all  rake  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
each  person  makes  a  row,  which  rows  are 
three  or  four  feet  apart;  and  the  last  operation 
of  this  day  is  to  put  it  into  grass-cocks. 

"Second  Day, — ^The  business  of  this  day  com- 
mences with  tedding  all  the  grass  that  was 
mown  the  first  day  after  nine  o'clock,  and  all 
that  was  mown  this  day  before  nine  o'clock. 
Next,  the  grass-cocks  are  to  be  well  shaken 
out  into  staddles  (or  separate  plats)  of  five  or 
six  yards  diameter.  If  the  crop  should  be  so 
thin  and  light  as  to  leave  the  spaces  between 
these  staddles  rather  large,  such  spaces  must 
be  immediately  raked  clean,  and  the  rakings 
mixed  with  the  other  hay,  in  order  to  its  all 
drying  of  a  uniform  colour.  The  next  business 
is  to  turn  the  staddles,  and,  after  that,  to  turn 
the  grass  that  was  tedded  in  the  first  part  of 
the  morning,  once  or  twice,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed for  the  first  day.  This  should  all  be 
done  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  so  that  the 
whole  may  lie  to  dry  while  the  workpeople  are 
at  dinner.  After  dinner,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  rake  the  staddles  into  double  wind- 
rows; in  doing  which,  every  two  persons  rake 
the  hay  in  opposite  directions,  or  towards  each 
other,  and  by  that  means  form  a  row  between 
them  of  double  the  size  of  a  single  windrow. 
Each  of  these  double  windrows  are  about  six 
or  eight  feet  distant  from  each  other.  Next,  to 
rake  the  grass  into  single  windrows ;  then  the 
double  windrows  are  put  into  bastard-cocks; 
and,  lastly,  the  single  windrows  are  put  into 
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grass-cocks.  This  completes  the  work  of  the 
second  day. 

"  Third  Day. — ^The  grass  mown  and  not  spread 
on  the  second  day,  and  also  that  mown  in  the 
early  part  of  this  day,  is  first  to  be  tedded  in 
the  morning ;  and  then  the  grass-cocks  are  to 
be  spread  into  staddles,  as  before,  and  the  bas- 
tard-cocks into  staddles  of  less  extent  These 
lesser  staddles,  though  last  spread,  are  first 
turned,  then  those  which  were  in  grass-cocks ; 
and,  next,  the  grass  is  turned  once  or  twice 
before  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  when  the  people 
go  to  dinner  as  usual.  If  the  weather  has 
proved  sunny  and  fine,  the  hay  which  was  last 
night  in  bastard-cocks  will  this  afternoon  be 
in  proper  state  to  be  carried.  It  seldom  hap- 
pens, in  dry  weather,  but  that  it  may  be  carried 
on  the  third  day.  But  if  the  weather  should, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  cool  and  cloudy,  no 
part  of  it,  probably,  will  be  fit  to  carry.  In  that 
case,  the  first  thing  set  about  after  dinner  is,  to 
rake  that  which  was  in  grass-cocks  last  night 
into  double  windrows ;  then  the  grass  which 
was  this  morning  spread  from  the  swarths  into 
single  windrows.  After  this,  the  hay  which 
was  last  night  in  bastard-cocks  is  made  up  into 
full-sized  cocks,  and  care  taken  to  rake  the  hay 
up  clean,  and  also  to  put  the  rakings  upon  the 
top  of  each  cock.  Next,  the  double  windrows 
are  put  into  bastard-cocks,  and  the  single  wind- 
rows into  grass-cocks,  as  on  the  preceding  days. 

"Fourth  Day 4 — On  this  day  the  great  cocks, 
just  mentioned,  are  usually  carried  before  din- 
ner. The  other  operations  of  the  day  are  such, 
and  in  the  same  order,  as  before  described,  and 
are  continued  daily  until  the  hay-|iarvest  is 
completed. 

**In  the  course  of  hay-making,  the  grass 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  protected,  both 
night  and  day,  against  rain  and  dew,  by  cock- 
ing. Care  should  also  be  taken  to  proportion 
the  number  of  hay-makers  to  that  of  the 
mowers,  so  that  there  may  not  be  more  grass 
in  hand,  at  one  time,  than  can  be  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  process.  This  propor- 
tion is  about  20  hay-makers  (of  which  number 
12  may  be  women)  to  four  mowers :  the  latter 
are  sometimes  taken  half  a  day,  to  assist  the 
former.  But  in  hot,  windy,  or  very  dry  wea- 
ther, a  greater  proportion  of  hay-makers  will 
be  required  than  when  the  weather  is  cloudy 
and  cool. 

**  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  guard  against 
spreading  more  hay  than  the  number  of  hands 
can  get  into  cock  the  same  day,  or  before  rain. 
In  showery  and  uncertain  weather,  the  grass 
may  sometimes  be  suffered  to  lie  three,  four,  or 
even  five  days  in  swath.  But,  before  it  has 
lain  long  enough  to  become  yellow  (which,  if 
suffered  to  lie  long,  would  be  the  case),  par* 
ticnlar  care  should  be  taken  to  turn  the  swaths 
with  the  heads  of  the  rakes.  In  this  state  it 
will  cure  so  much  in  about  two  days,  as  only 
to  require  being  tedded  a  few  hours,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  previous  to  its  being  put  to- 
gether and  carried.  In  this  manner,  hay  may 
be  made  and  stacked  at  a  small  expense,  and 
of  a  good  colour ;  but  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
the  grass  are  insufficiently  separated  by  it." 

HAY-RAKE,  or  HAY-SWEEP.  An  imple- 
ment contrived  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
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and  conveying  hay  to  the  stack  in  an  easy  and : 
expeditious  manner  after  it  has  been  put  into  ' 
rows.    See  Rakxs. 

HAY-KNIFE.  A  sharp  instrument  employed 
for  cutting  hay  out  of  the  stack. 

HAY-RICK.  Mr.  Chambers  (Com,  to  Board 
of  jSgr,  vol.  vii.  p.  374)  describes  an  improved 
hay-rick  which  admits  very  freely  the  cool  air 
to  check  the  fermentation.  A  channel  or  gut- 
ter, a  foot  wide  and  deep,  is  cut  through  ground 
marked  out  for  the  rick,  and  two  across,  which 
is  13  yards  by  9.  Two  chimneys  are  in- 
troddced,  like  the  common  hay  funnels,  only 
these  go  full  home  to  the  earth,  which  being 
drawn  up  as  the  rick  is  forming,  and  the  chan- 
nels previously  covered  with  fagots,  except 
where  the  chimneys  are  placed,  leave  them 
open  at  all  points ;  and  let  the  wind  blow  from 
what  quarter  it  may,  the  current  is  uninter- 
rupted. 

HAZEL.    SeeHAsxL. 

HEAD-LAND.  A  term  applied  to  the  lands 
or  ridges  in  fields,  on  which  the  plough  turns 
in  cultivating  them.  As  much  soil  is  con- 
tinually accumulating  on  them,  by  means  of 
the  frequent  ploughing  of  the  field,  it  is  a  com- 
mon plan  to  form  them  into  composts  with 
lime  or  other  manures. 

HEAT.  In  horsemanship,  a  term  used  on 
the  turf,  to  denote  a  certain  distance  which  a 
horse  runs  on  the  course.  A  race  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  heats,  and  **  the  best  of  three 
heats*'  are  common  at  most  races ;  but  there  is 
never  more  than  one  heat  for  a  race  at  New- 
market   See  TsMPiaATURs. 

HEATH.  In  a  general  sense  the  term  heath 
is  applied  to  waste  land  in  which  the  prevail- 
ing plants  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
mon species  of  heath. 

HEATH,  HEATHER,  or  LING  (CaUuna 
and  Erica),  A  very  large  and  varied  genus 
of  plants,  of  which  the  following  species  are 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain : — 

1.  Common  heath  (Calluna  vtUgarU,  Sal.  The 
Erica  eommunig  of  Linnaeus).  This  plant  co- 
vers many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  similar  climates 
on  the  continent.  It  attains  in  many  places 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet;  and  is  much 
used  for  thatching  houses,  making  besoms,  and 
for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  The  tender 
tops  form  a  substitute  for  mattrasses  in  High- 
land cottages ;  and  they  are  also  eaten  green 
and  in  a  dried  state  by  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
in  countries  where  the  grasses  and  clover  do 
not  begin  to  grow  till  late  in  the  spring.  The 
tender  tops  also  furnish  food  for  grouse. 

2.  Cross-leaved  heath  {Erica  tetralix).  In 
this  shrub  the  roots  are  creeping,  stems  erect, 
from  four  to  sil  or  eight  inches  high.  Leaves 
crowded,  spreading  four  in  a  whorl,  revolute, 
downy,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  remark- 
able for  their  delicate  wax-like  hue  of  every 
shade  of  rose-colour,  sometimes  snow-white, 
on  hairy  cottony  stalks  collected  into  a  dense, 
round,  terminal  cluster,  ail  elegantly  pendulous 
to  one  side.  It  is  wonderful  that  this  most 
elegant  and  not  uncommon  plant  is  scarcely 
delineated  at  all  by  the  old  authors,  nor  by  any 
of  them  correctly. 

3.  Fine-leaved    heath   (£.  cMcrea),  found 
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plentifully  on  dry  turfy  heaths  everywhere.  It 
grows  on  a  stem  a  foot  high,  or  more,  with  nu- 
merous upright,  round,  hoary,  flowery,  and 
leafy  branches.  The  flowers  are  crimson, 
everlasting,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  or  gray,  occa- 
sionally pure  white. 

4.  Cornish  heath  (E.  vagant),  growing  abun- 
dantly in  Cornwall :  stem  woody,  two  feet  high, 
copiously  and  determinately  branched,  with  a 
smooth,  pale,  deciduous  bark;  leaves  ever- 
green, smooth. 

Mr.  J.  Hall  (Com,  Board  of  jSgr,  vol.  vi.  p. 
381^  speaks  favourably  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  heath  in  the  feeding  of  stock, 
and  also  asserts  that  an  infusion  of  the  finer 
parts  of  heath,  when  cut  young  and  in  bloom, 
is  preferable  to  tea. 

HEATH  GRASS  (Triodia  decumberu).  The 
genus  to  which  this  species  belongs  consists 
of  hard,  rigid,  perennial  grasses,  with  leafy 
stems.  Inflorescence  variously  panicled.  The 
decumbent  heath  grass  grows  frequent  in 
spongy  bogs,  and  on  barren,  sandy,  mountain- 
ous ground.  The  root  is  very  slightly  creep- 
ing, with  strong  fibres.  The  whole  plant  is 
harsh  and  rigid,  lying  close  to  the  ground,  ex- 
cept when  in  flower.  The  stem  is  from  4  to 
12  inches  long,  jointed,  bent,  leafy,  and  very 
smooth.  The  leaves  are  linear,  striated,  rather 
glaucous,  smooth,  except  towards  the  points, 
where  the  rib  and  edges  are  very  rough. 
(Smiih*i  Eng,  Flcr,  vol.  i.  p.  131.) 

HEATH,  SEA  (Fraitkmia),  Of  this  mari- 
time decumbent  genus  of  plants  there  are  two 
species,  natives  of  these  islands. 

1.  The  smooth  sea-heath  (F,  ktvis)  is  a  pe- 
rennial, flowering  in  July,  found  common  on 
muddy  salt-marshes,  chiefly  on  the  eastera 
shores  of  England.  It  has  a  woody  root ;  the 
stems  are  quite  prostrate,  forked,  slightly 
downy,  with  leafy,  partly  ascending  branches. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  glaucous,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  revolute,  fringed  at  the 
base,  convex,  and  smooth  above.  The  flowers 
spring  from  the  forks  of  the  stem,  partly  ter- 
minal, sessile,  solitary,  and  flesh-coloured. 

2.  Powdery  sea-heath  (F,jndvcrtdtnta\  This 
is  a  very  rare  species,  much  resemblmg  the 
last,  but  annual,  and  flowering  in  July.  The 
root  and  stems  the  same  as  the  former:  the 
leaves,  which  are  smooth  and  green  above,  are 
hoary,  as  if  powdery,  beneath ;  opposite  or 
four  together,  single  ribbed,  and  revolute.  The 
flowers  are  pale  red.  (Smilh^t  Eng,  Ffor.  vol.  li. 
p.  186.) 

HEATHY  LAND.  Ground  which  is  co- 
vered with  heath.  In  many  districts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  this  kind  of  land,  that,  in  their  present 
state,  are  of  little  value,  except  for  the  support 
of  a  few  sheep ;  but  which,  by  proper  cultiva- 
tion, might  afford  useful  crops.  They,  how- 
ever, difler  muah  in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
best  mode  of  reclaiming  these  lands  is  by 
draining,  deep  trenching,  or  ploughing,  and 
spreading  upon  them  any  calcareous  matter, 
such  as  lime,  chalk,  or  marl.  And  it  is  very 
desirable,  in  many  instances,  to  provide  them 
shelter  by  plantations  of  timlAr  trees.     See 
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HEDGE.     A  living  wall  formed  of  woody 
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plants,  sown  6r  planted  in  a  line,  and  cat  or 
clipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  compact 
mass  of  any  degree  of  width  or  height  that  may 
be  required,  either  for  the  purpose  of  shelter, 
separation,  or  defence.  The  fences  most  ge- 
nerally used  in  agriculture  are  made  of  the 
whitethorn,  because  it  has  spiny  branches,  and 
forms  a  strong  defence  against  cattle.  Fences 
for  the  purposes  of  shelter  and  separation  arc 
chiefly  tised  in  gardening,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  formed  of  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as 
the  holly,  yew,  box,  &c. ;  or  sub-evergreens, 
such  as  the  privet;  of  flowering  shrubs,  such 
as  the  Cydonia  japonica  ;  or  of  deciduous  shrubs 
or  trees,  with  persistent  leaves,  such  as  the 
hornbeam  and  beech. 

In  the  management  of  hedges  of  every  de- 
scription, an  important  point  is  to  keep  them 
thick,  and  impervious  to  wind  or  animals,  near 
the  ground  ;  for  which  purpose  the  section  of 
the  hedge  requires  to  be  made  broader  at  the 
base  than  at  the  top,  in  order  that  the  exterior 
leaves  in  every  part  of  the  hedge  may  enjoy 
in  an  equal  degree  the  influence  of  light,  air, 
and  perpendicular  raihs.  Mr.  Stephens  (Qtwrr, 
Joum,  of  Jf^.  vol.  i.  p.  674)  gives  some  very 
detailed  instructions  "On  the  Planting  and 
Management  of  Thorn  Hedges;"  but  as  these 
extend  over  upwards  of  60  pages,  we  can  only 
recommend  the  farmer,  who  needs  information 
as  to  the  formation  of  quickset  hedges,  to  con- 
sult the  above  article ;  Mr.  Blakie's  little  work 
On  Hedges, '  and  some  essays  on  raising  and 
managing  hedges  in  the  Trans,  Hi^k.  Sor.  vol. 
iv.  p.  353,  to  378,  by  Messrs.  Montgomery, 
Grigor,  and  Manson.  In  the  same  volume,  p. 
336,  there  is  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
common  elder  {Sambucus  nigra)  for  hedges. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  also  recommends  the  tala 
plant  as  a  substitute  for  thorn  in  hedges. 
(Q^arL  Joum,  of  Jgr.  vol.  ii.  p.  408. J  It  is  a 
small  prickly  shrub,  growing  wild  m  various 
parts  of  South  America,  and  which  has  been 
extensively  used  for  fences  by  the  Scotch 
farmers  who  have  settled  near  Buenos  Ayres. 
An  **  Old  Hedger,"  in  the  Quart,  Journ,  ofAgr. 
vol.  V.  p.  50.5,  also  gives  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience and  practice  in  hedge-making.  The 
late  Francis  Blakie  of  Holkham  saw  the  im- 
portance of  the  farmer  paying  more  attention 
than  is  customary  with  him  to  the  plantation 
of  fences,  and  the  management  of  hedgerow 
timber ;  and  in  his  excellent  little  work  on  this 
subject,  he  told  him  (and  his  experience  was 
of  perhaps  the  most  diflicult  of  all  soils  upon 
which  to  rear  good  hedgerows),  "There  may 
be  some  diflTerence  in  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  planting  and  rearing  quickset  (white- 
thorn) hedges,  but  I  think  there  can  be  none  in 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  thoroughly  cleaning 
and  preparing  the  ground  in  the  first  instance; 
and  all  experienced  men  will  agree,  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  plant  a  new  hedge  upon  the 
same  spot  where  an  old  one  had  been  recently 
grubbed  up,  i\nless  under  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, such  as  boundary  fences,  &c. ;  in  that 
case  the  ground  should  be  well  loosened,  fal- 
lowed for  a  j^ar  or  two,  and  have  fresh  earth 
or  compost  added.  The  better  the  ground  is 
prepared,  the  sooner  will  the  hedge  arrive  at 
maturity,  and  the  longer  will  be  its  duration. 
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The  practice  in  this  country  (Norfolk),  even  cm 
our  lightest  soils,  is  to  put  the  quicksets  (here 
called  layers)  horizontally  into  the  side  of  the 
bank,  raised  from  a  four  or  five  feet  wide  ditch, 
of  a  proportionate  depth;  and  I  have  never 
seen  whitethorn  hedges  raised  quicker  or  better 
than  in  this  country,  and  all  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. I  must,  however,  acknowledge,  that 
although  the  Norfolk  farmers  very  generally 
excel  in  raising  hedges,  they  but  too  frequently 
err  in  the  future  management  of  them  ;  youtti 
is  succeeded  by  infirmities ;  there  is  no  prime 
oflife." 

There  is  another  error  which  frequently  oc- 
curs where  quicksets  are  planted  on  the  sides 
of  banks ;  that  is,  in  not  varying  the  height  of 
the  line  of  quick  in  the  bank  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sides.    On  the  management  of 
hedgerow  timber,  the  directions  of  Blakie  are 
equally  excellent  He  says,  "It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  particularize  all  the  varieties  of 
forest  trees  usually  planted  in  hedgerows.    It 
is  sufiicient^  in  exemplification,  to  say,  beech, 
ash,, and  firs  are  not  only  ruinous  to  fences, 
but  are  also  otherwise  injurious  to  farmers; 
while   oaks,  narrow-leaved    etm,   and    black 
Italian  poplars  do  comparatively  little  injury; 
and  as  to  the  age  of  plants,  it  surely  must  be 
obvious  that  a  thrifty  transplanted  nursery  tree 
of  three  years'  growth  is  taore  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, when  properly  planted  in  a  hedgerow, 
than  a  puny  yearling  drawn  out  of  a  seed-bed, 
with  its  root  like  a  piece  of  whipcord;  or  a 
tender  sapling,  of  six  or  seven  years'  growth, 
drawn  out  of  a  thick  wood,  whence  it  had  not 
been  previously  transplanted. 

"  In  planting,  the  usual  practice  is  to  lay  the 
roots  of  the  forest-tree  plants  horizontally  into 
the  bank  along  with  the  whitethorns,  and  to 
cut  their  heads  or  tops  ofl*  close  to  the  ground, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  thorns  ;  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  the  absurdity  of  this  prac- 
tice. A  surface-rooted  plant,  like  the  white- 
thorn, will  thrive  if  laid  into  the  badk  horizon- 
tally, or  nearly  so;  but  a  deep-rooted  plant, 
such  as  the  oak,  is  not  likely  to  thrive  if  treat- 
ed in  that  manner.  The  roots  of  oaks  strike 
deep  into  the  ground ;  consequently,  the  plants 
should  be  set  perpendicularly,  and  their  heads 
or  tops  should  on  no  aecount  be  cut  off  at  the  time 
of  planting.  But  suppose  that  an  oak  plant, 
when  laid  into  the  bank  horizontally  along 
with  the  quicksets,  does  grow,  and  even  pros- 
pers for  a  time,  which  it  may  do  when  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  roots  are  bent  downwards  by 
the  pressure  of  the  earth  in  the  bank  above, 
and  the  plant  in  consequence  finds  nourish- 
ment and  support  from  the  earth  below ;  the 
lop  of  the  plant  will  then  grow  np  among  the 
row  of  thorns,  and  be  protected  by  them  until 
the  hedge  is  cut  (which,  in  process  of  time,  it 
must  be) :  the  oak  plant  will  then  be  left  ex- 
posed, and  as  the  stem  will  have  bent  upwards, 
at  a  sharp  angle  from  the  face  of  the  bank,  the 
top  of  the  tree  (when  agitated  by  the  wind)  will 
act  as  a  powerful  leverage,  and  have  the  eflect 
of  twisting  and  breaking  itte  crooked  roots  of 
the  plant  in  the  bank. 

"  These  remarks  are,  in  some  degree,  appli- 
cable to  all  forest  trees  planted  in  hedgerows, 
but  more   particularly  to   deep-rooted  ones. 
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The  method  which  I  recommend  (or  planting 
forest  trees  generaUy  in  hedgerows,  but  more 
particalarly  oaks,  is  as  follows :  Let  the  quick- 
sets be  laid  in,  and  the  bank  finished  in  the 
usual  way ;  then  select  good  transplanted  trees 
of  2  or  3  years'  growth,  fresh  drawn  from  the 
nursery.  The  broken  roots  and  tips  of  the  long 
fibres  may  be  cut  off;  then  push  the  spade 
down  perpendicularly  into  the  bank  between 
the  roots  of  the  quicksets;  press  the  spade 
from  side^to  side,  so  as  to  make  a  cled  open- 
ing, into  which  put  the  root  of  the  plant  as 
deep  as  it  had  before  stood  in  the  nursery; 
tread  the  earth  firm  to  the  root,  and  face  the 
bank  up,  as  before :  leave  the  tops  of  forest- 
tree  plants  uncut  at  the  time  of  planting,  unless 
when  they  are  bushy-headed,  and  without 
leaders  or  top-shoots ;  in  that  case  a  few  of  the 
larger  side  shoots  may  he  cut  in,  that  is,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches  shortened.  It  is  a 
most  pemiqious  practice  to  cut  the  tops  of 
young  forest  trees  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
should  only  be  adopted  in  particular  cases. 
**The  time  most  proper  for  planting  hedgerow 
trees  and  quicksets  is  autumn,  or  early  in 
spring;  and  the  work  should  never  be  delayed 
.till  UUe  in  spring,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  But 
when  (from  necessity)  trees  are  planted  late 
in  spring,  and  the  ground  dry  at  the  time,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  should  not  only  be  kept  moist 
before  planting,  but  they  should  also  be  dipped 
into  some  earthy  sludge  at  the  time  they  are 
planted. 

**  Training  of  hedgerow  trees  is  seldom  or 
never  thought  of;  and  I  will  now  add,  when 
pruning  is  practised,  it  is  generally  performed 
in  a  very  injudicious  manner.  Young  hedge- 
row trees  seldom  require  much  attention  in 
training  until  the  hedge  is  cut  the  first  time ;  the 
trees  should  then  be  examined  ;  if  they  appear 
crooked,  stunted,  and  unthrifty,  they  should  be 
cut  ofi*  close  to  the  face  of  the  bank  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  thorn  plants  are.  The  oak 
stubs  may  be  expected  to  throw  up  several 
strong  shoots  from  each  plant  in  the  following 
season  ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the 
best  young  shoot  on  such  stub  should  be  se- 
lected to  remain,  and  all  the  others  be  slipped, 
or  cut  ofl"  close  to  the  stub ;  the  reserved  shoot, 
or  (as  they  may  be  called)  regenerated  plants, 
may  then  be  expected  to  become  timber  trees. 

"When  an  unthrifty  young  tree  is  to  be  cut 
ofi*,  as  here  recommended,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  method  of  cutting.  The 
stroke  from  the  workman's  bill-hook  or  hatchet 
should  always  be  upwards,  or  from  the  stub,  and 
never  downwards,  or  to  the  stub;  whenever  the 
latter  practice  is  followed,  the  stub  is  left  shat- 
tered, the  wet  penetrates  through  the  clefts  into 
the  stool,  or  crown  of  the  roots,  canker  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  tree  rots.  No  good  timber  can 
be  expected  to  grow  from  diseased  roots. 

"There  may  be  said  to  be  four  different  sorts 
or  methods  of  pruning  now  in  practice ;  these 
I  designate  under  the  styles  or  titles  of-^st, 
natural  pruning;  second,  close  pruning;  third, 
snag  pruning ;  and  fourth,  cutting  in,  or  fore- 
shortening. The  three  latter  more  immediately 
apply  to  hedgerow  trees ;  but  I  will  review  the 
four,  and  in  this  review  I  wish  fir  trees  to  be 
understood  as  excepted. 


"The  best  of  all  pruning  is  what  I  call  na- 
tural This  is  effected  in  woods  and  plant- 
ings where  trees  stand  thick:  there  the  tops 
of  the  trees  unite ;  they  draw  one  another  up ; 
light  and  air  is  excluded  from  the  lower  • 
branches,  and  those,  consequently,  dwindle 
away ;  the  stems  of  the  trees  grow  up  straight 
and  tall;  and  they  gather  proportionate 
strength,  from  the  top  branches  extending, 
when  the  planting  is  thinned  out  gradually  (as 
all  plantations  of  trees  ought  to  be).  This  re- 
mark is  also  applicable  to  hedgerow  trees,  in 
their  infant  state,  when  they  are  drawn  up  and 
nourished  by  the  thorn  bushes.  But  when 
trees  stand  singly,  they  throw  out  strong  side 
branches,  and  thtir  boles  or  stems  seldom  rise 
to  much  height,  or  attain  to  much  cubic  mear 
sure,  unless  the  side  branches  are  either  crop- 
ped by  cattle  (which  is  a  species  of  pruning), 
or  are  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  man.  Hence 
arises  the  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  most  proper  method  of  obtaining  the  de- 
sired object,  by  the  assistance  of  art,  when  na- 
ture ceases  to  operate  in  the  matter  wished  for. 

"  Close  pruning  answers  to  a  certain  extent 
The  operation  is  performed  by  cutting  the  side 
branches  off  close  to  the  bole  of  the  tree,  when 
it  is  expected  that  the  bark  and  the  timber  will 
heal  over  the  wound  and  become  united.  If  - 
this  operation  is  completed  when  the  branches 
are  young,  or  mere  saplings,  the  tree  in  a 
vigorous  growing  state,  and  a  few  only  of  the 
branches  cut  off  in  one  season,  the  object  will  be 
obtained,  without  injuring  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  But  the  system,  from  having  been  mis- 
understood, has  been  misapplied,  and  carried 
to  an  alarming  extent,  doing  incalculable  in- 
jury, not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  the  country 
at  large.  Immense  numbers  of  large  boughs 
have  been  amputated  from  the  trunks  of  trees, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  the  timber  growing  over  the 
wounds,  and  uniting  with  the  stumps  of  the 
boughs  left  in  the  body  of  the  tree ;  the  bark 
and  sap-wood  does  indeed  sometimes  grow 
over  such  wounds,  but  the  stumps  of  the 
branches  enclosed  go  to  decay,  become  a  canker 
in  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  the  result  is  calami- 
tous. It  is  the  ready  extension  of  the  bark 
over  the  wounds  in  trees  which  has  been  the 
means  of  misleading  so  many  people;  be- 
cause, as  they  see  that  the  bark  unites,  they 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  woody  fibres  does 
so  also ;  and  so,  in  fact,  the  growing  part  of 
the  tree  will  do,  but  the  stump  of  the  ampu- 
tated arm  becomes  a  dead  substance,  and  can- 
not unite  with  a  living  one.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  a  dangerous  practice  to  cut  large  boughs 
close  to  the  stems  of  trees,  particularly  old  and 
unthrifty  trees.  Young  thriving  trees  will  suc- 
ceed, if  close  pruned,  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
old,  stunted,  or  full-grown  trees,  never. 

"Snag  pruning  is  a  very  pernicious  practice ; 
it  is  performed  by  cutting  the  boughs  off  seve- 
ral inches  from  tfie  bole  or  stem  of  the  tree.  In 
old  trees,  those  stumps  act  as  conductors  for 
wet  into  the  body  of  the  tree ;  in  young  trees 
the  bark  of  the  stubs  throw  out  young  shoots, 
which  flourish  for  a  time,  but  ito  heart-wood 
of  those  stumps  decays,  and  has  a  similar  effect 
to  the  stumps  of  boughs  In  old  trees,  which  do 
not  throw  out  young  shoots. 
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Foreshortening f  or  cutting  in,  is  an  approved 
method  of  pruning,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
to  training  hedgerow  trees,  to  benefit  the  land- 
lord without  doing  much  injury  to  the  tenant. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  shortening  the 
over-luxuriant  side  branches,  but  not  to  cut 
them  to  a  stump,  as  in  snag  pruning;  on  the 
contrary,  the  top  only  of  the  branch  should  be 
cut  off,  and  the  amputation  effected  immediately 
above  where  an  axillary  (side  shoot)  springs 
from  the  branch  on  which  the  operation  is  to 
be  performed:  this  may  be  at  the  distance  of 
two,  four,  or  any  other  number  of  feet  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree;  and  suppose  the  axillary 
branch  which  is  lefb  (when  the  top  of  the 
branch  is  cut  off)  is  also  over-luxuriant,  or 
looks  unsis;htly,  it  should  also  be  shortened  at 
its  sub-axillary  branch,  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  described. 

"  The  branches  of  trees  pruned  in  this  man- 
ner are  always  kept  within  due  bounds ;  they 
do  not  extend  over  the  adjoining  land  to  the 
injury  of  the  occupier,  at  least  not  until  the 
stem  of  the  tree  rises  to  a  height  (out  of  the 
reach  of  pruning)  when  the  top  branches  can 
do  comparatively  little  injury  to  the  land.  By 
adopting  this  system  of  pruning,  the  bad  effects 
of  close  and  snag  pruning  will  be  avoided,  the 
country  will  be  ornamented,  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  as  well  as  individuals,  benefited." 
(Blakief  On  Hedges  and  Hedga-ow  Timber.)  See 
Fknces  and  HAWTHORir. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  information  upon 
the  subject  of  hedges  in  the  United  States  will 
be  found  in  almost  every  agricultural  periodi- 
cal, in  many  of  which  the  merits  of  the  Virginia 
thorn,  Newcastle  cock-spur,  English  black- 
thorn. Buck-thorn,  Osage  orange,  &c.  Ac,  and 
their  adaptations  to  particular  parts  of  the 
country,  are  discussed.  See  particularly  the 
Essays  of  Caleb  Kirk,  of  Newcastle  county, 
Delaware,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jmerican 
Farmer^  and  many  other  communications  upon 
the  same  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
valuable  work. 

HEDGE-BIRDS.  Various  kinds  of  birds 
seek  for  shelter  or  food  in  hedges.  Some  of 
these  are  more  or  less  destructive  of  grain  and 
fruits,  as  but  few  live  exclusively  on  insects. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  doubled  that  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  birds  in  the  destruction  of 
caterpillars,  and  various  kinds  of  worms  and 
insects  which  destroy  the  crops,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  small  tithe  of  seeds,  grain, 
or  small  fruit  they  are  able  to  exact  during  the 
short  period  of  harvest. 

HEDGE  MUSTARD  {Sisymbrium.)  A  genus 

4  composed  for  the  roost  part  of  worthless  annual 

and  biennial  plants,  flourishing  in  the  open 

ground  in  any  soil.    The  indigenous  species 

are  three,  all  annuals. 

1.  The  common  hedge  mustard  (S.  officinale), 
growing  in  waste  ground,  by  road-sides,  and  on 
banks;  very  common  in  England;  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  According  to  Haller,  hedge  mus- 
tard springs  up  wherever  houses  have  been 
burnt.  The  herb  is  of  a  dull  green,  minutely 
hairy  or  do\«^;  the  stem  solitary,  two  feet  high, 
erect,  with  numerous  horizontal  branches, 
leafy,  round,  clothed  with  fine  deflexed  bristles. 
Leaves  hyrate,  their  lobes  runcinatc,  unequally 
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toothed ;  the  upper  ones  narrowest.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow,  small,  in  little  corym- 
bose heads,  soon  becoming  very  long,  straight, 
close  clusters  of  erect,  tapering  pods,  finely 
downy,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  on 
very  short  stalks.  Seeds  not  numerous,  about 
six  in  each  cell.  This  species  was  once  used 
as  a  stimulating  expectorant,  but  it  is  now  de- 
servedly out  of  favour. 

2.  The  broad  hedge  mustard,  or  London 
rocket  (S.  trio),  grows  chiefly  about  London, 
and  in  habit  is  somewhat  like  the  preceding 
species ;  but  the  herbage  is  of  a  lighter  green, 
and  entirely  smooth.  The  leaves  are  pinnati- 
fid,  runcinate,  acute,  the  upper  lanceolate,  with 
hastate  base ;  the  seed-pod  is  two  inches  long, 
rugged  when  ripe ;  the  seeds  are  very  abun- 
dant It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  heating  pot- 
herb. 

8.  Fine-leaved  hedge  mustard  or  flixweed 
(5.  sopkia).  In  this  species  thie  root  is  small 
and  tapering,  and  the  whole  plant  of  a  slen- 
der, delicate  structure ;  stem  branched,  bushy, 
erect;  flowers  small,  greenish-yellow.  Pods  an 
inch  long,  numerous,  erect,  bearded.  {SnntfCs 
Emg.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  196.) 

This  is  one  of  the  plants  which  defeats  the 
opinion  that  popular  names  are  never  imposed 
without  good  reason.  The  plant  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  cure  for  fractured  limbs, 
hence  its  name,  Sophia  chirurgorum;  an  opinion 
only  demonstrative  of  the  contemptible  state 
of  surgery  at  the  period  when  the  name  origi- 
nated. Its  medicinal  powers  as  an  antidysen- 
teric  rest  on  equally  mistaken  observations. 

The  S.  officinalis  is  a  naturalized  foreigner 
in  the  United  States.  The  indigenous  species 
of  this  weed  found  in  the  States  are,  1.  The  S. 
Canadensis,  or  Hoary  sisymbrium.  2.  Jlrabis4ik9 
sisymbrium.  3.  Thalian  sisymbrium,  commonly 
called  Wall  cress.  Mouse-ear  cress,  extensively 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  in  which  3  or 
4  additional  species  of  the  plant  are  enume- 
rated.  (See  Flor.  Ceslrir.) 

HEDGE-KNIFE.  Of  this  implement,  for 
trimming  hedges,  there  are  two  sizes,  to  be 
used  either  with  one  or  both  hands.  The 
smaller  one  is  a  common  and  well-known  im- 
plement. The  larger-sized  knife  should  have 
the  blade  20  inches  long  by  2J  broad,  and  the 
handle  3  feet.  It  is  slightly  curved  at  the  point. 

HEDGE  PARSLEY  {Torilis\  Of  this  use- 
less  weed  there  are  in  England  three  common 
species :  the  upright  hedge  parsley  (T.  aftthri^' 
cus),  the  spreading  hedge  parsley  (T.  infesta), 
and  the  knotted  hedge  parsley  (T.  nodosa). 
They  are  annual  plants,  growing  by  waysides 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  vaiying  in  height  from 
6  inches  to  3  feet  The  flowers  are  small,  white 
or  flesh-coloured,  blowing  in  June;  the  umbels 
lateral  and  terminal;  the  rays  from  7  to  10, 
rough,  little  spreading.  Fruit  small,  purplish 
at  the  summit,  furnished  with  incurved  bristles. 
{Smith's  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  42.) 

HELIOTROPE  (Heliotmpum;  from  Ar/tos,  the 
sun,  and  trope,  twining.  The  flowers  are  said 
to  turn  towards  the  sun).  Some  of  the  plants 
of  this  genus  are  highly  valued  for  the  fragrant 
perfume  of  their  flowers,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  met  with  in  most  gardens.  They  succeed 
freely  in  any  rich,  light  soil;  and  cuttings  of 
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the  shrubby  kinds,  taken  off  when  young,  rea- 
dily strike  in  the  same  kind  of  soil.  {PaxtoiCs 
Bat,  Diet,) 

HEMLOCK  {^Conium  maculatum).  A  her- 
baceous biennial  plant  distinguished  for  its 
poisonous  qualities,  very  common  in  hedges, 
orchards,  and  waste  ground,  especially  near 
towns  and  villages.  The  root  is  tape-shaped, 
whitish,  and  fleshy ;  from  6  to  12  inches  long, 
not  unlike  a  young  parsnip. 

HEMLOCK.  THE    WATER.     See  Cow- 

BAICB. 

HEMLOCK,  SPRUCE  (Jbies  CanadensU), 
See  F1R8. 

HEMP  (Ban.  hamp.  Cannabis  tativa).  A 
very  valuable  plant  of  the  nettle  tribe,  Urtiea- 
cea,  which  came,  it  is  believed,  originally  from 
India,  but  has  long  since  been  naturalized  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  The  chief  cultiva- 
tion is  now,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the 
Russian  empire,  where  it  is  grown  by  the  peas- 
ants in  small  plots.  It  there  forms  an  article 
of  export  of  very  considerable  commercial 
importance.  Of  580,820  cwts.  of  undressed 
hemp,  imported  into  England  in  1831,  506,803 
came  from  Russia,  9472  from  the  East  Indies, 
7405  from  Italy,  2262  from  the  Philippine  is- 
lands, 2248  from  the  United  States.  (M^CuUock,) 
As  Great  Britain  is  principally  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  a  supply  of  hemp,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  natural  consequence,  that,  in  periods 
of  war,  its  price  is  very  considerably  increased. 
The  hemp  plant  is  grown  in  some  parts  of 
Lincolnshire,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  in  Ire- 
land (where  it  reaches  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet) ; 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  much  cultivated  in  the 
British  islands  as  formerly,  and  it  is  believed 
by  some  of  the  best  of  the  English  farmers  to 
be  a  crop  that  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in 
England!,  although  the  quality  of  the  best  Brit- 
ish hemp  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Russia. 
'  In  Oriental  countries  it  sometims  attains  a 
height  of  16  to  18  feet  The  hemp  plant  re- 
quires for  its  growth  a  fair,  highly  manured 
soil,  but  it  is  not  particular  as  to  the  quality. 
Old  deep  meadow  lands,  all  rich  alluvial,  and 
even  peaty  soils,  are  adapted  to  its  growth. 
Its  leaves  are  strongly  narcotic,  and  in  the 
eastern  climates  are  used  like  opium,  and 
smoked  like  tobacco.  From  its  seeds  (which 
are  greedily  devoured  by  birds)  is  extracted 
an  oil,  generally  employed  by  painters.  The 
Russians  and  Poles,  even  of  the  higher  classes, 
bruise  or  roast  the  seeds,  mix  them  with  salt, 
and  eat  them  on  bread.  The  hemp  plant  is  fine 
and  graceful ;  its  tough  and  elastic  fibres  are 
adapted,  above  those  of  every  other  plant,  for 
the  making  of  cordage,  canvass,  netting,  and 
various  cloths,  used  in  domestic  economy,  such 
as  towels,  and  coarse  table-cloths.  Besides 
the  strong  cloth  and  other  articles  made  from 
it,  hemp  is  of  considerable  utility  for  other 
purposes.  The  refuse,  called  "  hemp  sheaves," 
affords  an  excellent  fuel ;  and  the  fine  oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  seed,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
burning  in  chambers,  as  it  is  perfectly  limpid, 
and  possesses  no  smell.  Another  valuable 
property  of  hemp  is,  that  it  effectually  expels 
vermin  from  plantations  of  cabbages ;  if  it  be 
sown  on  the  borders  of  fields,  d^.,  planted 


with  that  vegetable,  no  caterpillar  will  infest 
it  (WHlicJCs  Dom,  Enq/.)  It  possesses  the 
anomalous  property  of  growing,  without  dege- 
nerating, for  a  series  of  years,  on  the  same 
ground,  provided  the  land  is  well  manured. 
It  is  what  is  called  a  smothering-crop,  for  its 
copious  foliage  kills  every  thing  that  is  at- 
tempted to  be  sown  with  it  It  may  be  grown 
in  the  following  rotation,  as  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Low: — I.  Fallow;  2. Wheat;  3. Grasses; 
4.  Hemp ;  6.  Oats.  The  land  intended  for 
hemp  should  be  brought,  by  repeated  plough- 
ings,  into  a  fine  tilth.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
in  April  and  May,  from  two  to  three  bushels 
per  acre,  either  broadcast,  and  hoeing  out  the 
plants  to  a  distance  of  16  or  I7  inches,  or  by 
the  drill,  at  a  distance  of  30  inches.  In  the 
autumn,  the  plants  are  pulled,  the  male  plants 
first,  and  the  female  plants  six  or  seven  weeks 
afterwards,  when  they  have  ripened  their  seed. 
Thus  there  are  two  harvests  of  the  hemp  crop. 
The  male  plants  are  readily  known  by  their 
faded  flowers,  and  yellowish  colour*  They  are 
then  tied  in  small  bundles  and  carried  to  the 
pool,  where  they  are  to  be  steeped.  Hemp, 
like  flax,  poisons  the  water  in  which  it  is 
steeped.  The  same  process  is  followed  when 
the  female  plants  are  pulled ;  only  these,  be- 
fore they  are  steeped,  have  their  seeds  beaten 
out 

The  process  of  steeping  commonly  lasts 
four  or  five  days,  and  is  continued  until  the 
outside  coat  of  the  hemp  readily  separates.  It 
is  then  carefully  and  evenly  spread  on  some 
grass  turf,  where  it  remains  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  being  tnrned  over  about  twice  every 
week,  by  which  the  decomposition  of  the 
woody  part  of  the  stem  is  materially  accele- 
rated. It  is  next  carried  to  the  barn,  where  it 
is  bruised  by  the  break,  a  machine  constructed 
for  the  purpose;  it  is  then  bound  up  into 
bundles,  and  carried  to  market  (Low's  Prac, 
Jgr,  p.  348.)  There  is  a  paper  on  a  species 
of  African  hemp  by  Mr.  A.  Hunter  (Trans, 
High,  80c,  vol.  iii.  p.  87)  ;  others  on  the  culti- 
vation of  hemp  in  America,  by  Mr.  W.  Tonge 
(Jtnn.  of  Agr,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1 ) ;  in  Italy  (ibid.  vol. 
xvi.  p.  439,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  216),  and  in  Catalo- 
nia. (Ibid,  vol.  viii.  p.  243.)  It  seems  that  100 
parts  of  Indian  hempseed  jdeld  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  oil.  (Com,  Jgr,  jisiat,  Soc,  1838,  p.  69.) 
See  Flax. 

Hemp  being  an  article  of  extensive  utility, 
various  plants  have  been  tried  as  substitutes ; 
among  which  are  the  Canada  golden-rod  (SoU' 
dago  Canadensis)^  a  perennial  plant  that  might 
easily  be  cultivated  in  Britain ;  its  stalks  are 
numerous,  straight,  and  grow  above  five  feet  in 
height ;  they  afford  very  strong  fibres,  if  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  hemp.  The  sun-flower 
(Helianthus)  also  affords  single  filaments  or 
fibres,  which  are  said  to  be  as  thick,  and  in  all 
respects  as  strong,  as  small  pack-thread.  The 
fibrous  stalk  of  the  common  nettle  (Urtiea 
dioica)  has  been  advantageously  manufactured 
into  cloth.  Others  of  the  nettle  tribe,  such  as 
the  Chinese,  or  white-leaved  Bettle  (U,nivea), 
and  the  Siberian,  or  hemp-leaved  nettle  (U,  can- 
nabina),  yield  tough  and  durable  fibres ;  and 
the  Syrian  swallow- wort  (Jlsdepias  Syriaca)  is 
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another  of  the  textile  plants ;  bat  no  conclu- 
sively satisfactory  experiments  of  their  culture 
appear  to  have  been  made. 

"Various  common  plants/'  says  Professor 
Low  {El  of  PracAgr.-^.  351),  "yield  fibres 
of  sufficient  toughness  to  be  made  into  thread ; 
as  the  Esparto-rush  (JStipa  tenacissima),  which 
is  used  in  Spain  for  obtaining  coarse  thread ; 
the  common  broom  iCytinu  scoparia) ;  the  Spa- 
ll ish  broom  (Spartiwn  junceum) ;  different  spe- 
cies of  aloe,  and  several  plants  of  the  lily  tribe. 
The  warmer  regions  of  the  world  abound  in 
plants  possessing  a  fibrous  structure  of  the 
bark,  which  renders  them  capable  of  being 
employed  in  making  ropes,  thread,  and  cloth." 

In  Mexico  and  South  America,  the  famous 
centennial  American  aloe  {Agave  Americana), 
which  there  grows  spontaneously,  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  of  various 
kinds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  plant  would 
do  well  if  introduced  into  the  Florida  Penin- 
sula, as  it  even  bears  the  winters  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  Augusta,  Georgia.  "If," 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Farmers  JUgitter, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  6,)  "any  additional  material  for  cord- 
age is  requisite  or  desirable  in  this  country,  we 
have  one  in  a  native  plant,  probably  not  in- 
ferior, for  that  purpose,  to  the  Agave  Americana, 
t  allude  to  the  Yucca  filamentosay  which  grows 
spontaneously  in  light  sandy  soils,  (and  often 
on  the  very  poorest)  from  Virginia  to  Florida, 
and  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
bear  grass,  and  sometimes  under  that  of  silk 
grass.  The  fibres  of  this  plant  are  remarkable 
for  their  strength,  and  I  have  seen  ropes  made 
of  it  equal  in  strength  and  appearance  to  any 
other.  To  obtain  the  fibres,  the  leaves  are 
•  rotted*  in  water,  or  by  burying  them  in  the  earth. 
Mr.  Elliot,  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  SotUk 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  says  of  this  plant,  that  it 
'appears  to  possess  the  strongest  fibres  of  any 
vegetable  whatever;  and,  if  it  can  be  raised 
with  facility,  may  form  a  valuable  article  in 
domestic  economy.  The  root  is  also  a  substi- 
'tute  for  soap  in  washing  woollens. 

"  Of  the  facility  of  its  production,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  No  plant  is  more  hardy,  or  bears 
'transplanting  better.  Its  roots  are  extensive, 
having  numerous  eyes,  or  buds,  and  each  one 
of  these  will  produce  a  planL  There  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  in  the  Southern  States  unfit  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture,  which 
would  produce  this  plant  very  well." 

In  the  Western  United  States,  and  especially 
in  the  upper  part  of  Kentucky,  hemp  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  constitutes  a  staple  crop. 
A  very  interesting  communication  was  made  a 
few  years  since  to  the  "  Western  Agriculturist," 
upon  the  mode  of  conducting  the  various  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  hemp  culture  ip 
Kentucky,  by  the  distinguished  statesman  and 
I  agriculturist,  Mr.  Clay.  The  correctness  of  his 
views  and  recommendations  are  fully  confirm- 
ed by  those  who  have  put  them  to  the  test  of 
experience ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
agricultural  importance,  we  shall  extract  nearly 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Clay's  essay. 

Though  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of 
lentucky,  hemp  is  most  extensively  cultivated 
ti  the  Elkhom  region  aroimd  and  near  Lex- 
Qgton. 


The  soil  of  that  region,. sap  Mr.  Clay,  is 
a  rich,  deep,  vegetable  loam,  free  from  sand  and 
with  but  little  grit.  It  lies  on  a  bed  of  clay, 
interspersed  with  small  fragments  of  iron  ore, 
and  this  clay  in  its  turn  reposes  on  a  mass  of 
limestone  lying  many  feet  in  depth  in  horizon- 
tal strata.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  ge- 
nerally undulating.  The  rich  land  (and  there 
is  but  little  that  is  not  rich),  in  this  whole  re- 
gion, is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp, 
where  it  has  not  been  too  much  exhausted  by 
injudicious  tillage.  The  lands  which  produce 
it  best,  are  those  which  are  fresh,  or  which 
have  lain  some  time  in  grass  or  clover.  Ma- 
nuring is  not  yet  much  practised.  Clover  is 
used  in  lieu  of  it.  Lands  which  remain  in 
clover  four  or  five  years  without  being  too 
constantly  and  closely  grazed,  recover  their 
virgin  fertility.  The  character  of  the  soil  in 
the  other  parts  does  not  vary  materially  from 
that  in  the  Elkhom  district. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground,  for  sowing 
the  seed,  is  by  the  plough  and  horses,  until  the 
clods  are  sufficiently  pulverized  or  dissolved, 
and  the  surface  of  the  field  is  rendered  even 
and  smooth.  It  should  be  as  carefully  prepared 
as  if  it  were  for  flax.  This  most  important 
point,  too  often  neglected,  cannot  be  attended 
to  too  much.  Scarcely  any  other  crop  better 
rewards  diligence  and  careful  husbandry.  Fall 
or  winter  ploughing  is  practised  with  advan- 
tage— it  is  indispensable  in  old  meadows,  or  old 
pasture-grounds  intended  for  producing  hemp. 

Plants  for  seed  are  ordinarily  reared,  in  a 
place  distinct  from  that  in  which  they  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  lint  In  this  respect,  the  usage 
is  different  from  that  which  is  understood  to 
prevail  in  Europe.  The  seeds  which  are  intend- 
ed to  reproduce  seeds  for  the  crop  of  the  next 
year,  are  sowed  in  drills  about  four  feet  apart 
When  they  are  grown  sufficiently  to  distin- 
guish between  the  male  and  female  stalks,  the 
former  are  pulled  and  thrown  away,  and  the 
latter  are  thinned,  leaving  the  stalks  separated 
seven  or  eight  inches  from  each  other.  This 
operation  is  usually  performed  in  the  blooming 
season,  when  the  sexual  character  of  the  plants 
is  easily  discernible;  the  male  alone  blossom- 
ing, and,  when  as^itated,  throwing  off  farina,  a 
yellow  dust  or  flour  which  falls  and  colours 
the  ground,  or  any  object  that  comes  in  contact 
with  it  A  few  of  the  male  plants  had  better 
be  le(t,  scattered  through  the  drill,  until  the 
farina  is  completely  discharged,  for  an  obvious 
reason.  Between  the  drills  a  plough  is  run 
sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  ground  free  from 
weeds  and  grass ;  and  between  the  stalks  in 
each  drill  the  hoe  is  employed  for  the  same 
object  The  seed  plants  are  generally  cut 
after  the  first  smart  frost,  between  the  25th 
September  and  the  middle  of  October,  and  car- 
ried to  a  bam  or  stackyard,  where  the  seeds 
are  easily  detached  by  the  common  thrail. 
They  should  be  gathered  after  a  slight,  but 
before  a  severe  frost ;  and,  as  they  ^I  out  very 
easily,  it  is  advisable  to  haul  the  plants  on  a 
sled,  and,  if  convenient,  when  they  are  wet  If 
transported  on  a  cart  or  wagon,  a  sheet  should 
be  spread  to  catch  the  seed  as  they  shatter  out 
After  the  seeds  are  separated,  the  stalks  which 
boj^e  them  being  too  lai^,  coarse,  and  haish. 
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to  prednee  lint,  Bjee  usually  thrown  away ;  they 
nay  be  profitably  employed  in  making  char- 
coal for  the  use  of  powder-mills.  Id  Europe, 
where  the  male  and  female  plants  are  promis- 
euoiisly  grown  together  in  the  same  field,  both 
for  seeds  and  for  lint,  the  male  stalks  are  first 
gathered,  and  the  female  sufiered  to  remain 
growiDg  until  the  seeds  are  ripe,  when  they 
are  also  gathered,  the  seeds  secured  and  lint 
obtained,  aAer  the  rotting,  from  both  descrip- 
tions. 

After  the  seeds  are  thrashed  out,  it  is  advi- 
sable to  spread  them  on  a  floor  to  cure  properly 
and  prevent  their  rotting,  before  they  are  finally 
put  away  for  use  the  next  spring.  Seeds  are 
not  generally  used,  unless  they  were  secured 
the  fall  previous  to  their  being  sown,  as  it  is 
believed  they  wiU  not  vegetate,  if  older ;  but  it 
has  been  ascertained  that,  when  they  are  pro- 
perly cured  and  kept  dry,  ihey  will  come  up 
after  the  first  year.  It  is  important  to  prevent 
them  from  heating,  which  destroys  the  vegetat- 
ing property,  and  for  that  purpose  they  should 
be  thinly  spread  on  a  sheltered  floor. 

The  seeds — whether  to  reproduce  seeds 
only,  or  the  lint — are  sowed  about  the  same 
time.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  best  period.  It 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  season.  The 
plant  is  very  tender  when  it  first  shoots  up,  and 
is  affected  by  frosL  Some  have  sowed  as  early 
as  the  1st  of  April;  but  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  all  the  month  of  May,  and  about  the  lOih 
of  it  especially,  is  the  most  favourable  time. 
An  experienced  and  successful  hemp-grower, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexington,  being  asked 
the  best  time  to  sow  hemp,  answered  immedi- 
ately before  a  rain^-^And  undoubtedly  it  is 
very  fortunate  to  have  a  moderate  rain  directly 
After  sowing. 

["Would  it  not  be  well  to  soak  the  seed  in 
water  a  few  hours  previous  to  sowing  1  We 
have  found  this  to  answer  nearly  as  good  a 
j>urpose  as  rain  after  sowing,  with  all  seeds 
with  which  we  have  tried  it.  The  vegetation 
of  mangle-wurzel  is  wonderfully  accelerated 
by  it." — Ed,  Am,  Famur.] 

When  the  object  is  to  make  a  crop  of  hemp, 
the  seeds  are  sown  broadcast.  The  usual 
4iuantity  is  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre ;  but 
here  again  the  farmers  dififer,  some  using  two 
bushels  or  even  two  and  a  half.  Much  depends 
on  the  strength  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  prepared,  as  well 
as  the  season.  To  these  causes  may  be  as- 
cribed the  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice. 
The  ground  can  only  sustain  and  nourish  a 
certain  quaif  tity  of  plants ;  and  if  that  limit  be 
passed,  the  surplus  will  be  smothered  in  the 
gr9Wth.  When  the  secda  are  sown,  they  are 
•ploughed  or  harrowed  in  ;  ploughing  is  b^st  in 
old  ground,  as  it  avoids  the  injurious  eflect  of  a 
beating  rain,  and  the  consequent  baking  of  the 
•earth.  It  would  be  also  beneficial,  subse- 
quently to  roll  the  ground  with  a  heavy  roller. 

AAer  the  seeds  are  sown,  the  labours  of  the 
cultivator  are  suspended,  until  the  plants  are 
ripe,  and  in  a  state  to  be  gathered— every  thing 
in  the  intermediate  time  being  lefl  to  the  ope- 
rations of  nature.  If  the  season  be  favourable 
until  the  plants  are  sufficiently  high  to  shade 
|he  ground  (which  they  will  do  in  a  few  weeks, 
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at  six  or  eight  inches  height,)  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  a  good  crop.  When  they  attain 
that  height,  but  few  articles  sustain  the  efiiect 
of  bad  seasons  better  than  hemp. 

It  is  generally  ripe  and  ready  to  be  gathered 
about  the  middle  of  August,  varying  according 
to  the  time  of  sowing.  Some  sow  at  difl*erent 
periods,  in  order  that  the  crop  may  not  all 
ripen  at  the  same  time,  and  that  a  press  of 
labour,  in  rearing  it,  may  be  thus  avoided.  The 
maturity  of  the  plant  is  determined,  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  farina,  already  noticed,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  exhibiting  a  yellowish 
hue :  it  is  then  generally  supposed  to  be  ripe, 
but  it  is  safest  to  wait  a  few  days  longer.  Very 
little  attentive  observation  will  enable  any  one 
to  judge  when  it  is  fully  ripe.  In  that  respect 
it  is  a  very  accommodating  crop :  for  if  ga- 
thered a  little  too  soon,  the  lint  is  not  materi- 
ally injured,  and  it  will  wait  the  leisure  of  the 
farmer  some  10  days  or  a  fortnight  after  it  is 
entirely  ripe. 

Two  modes  of  gathering  the  plants  are 
practised;  one  by  pulling  them  up  by  the 
roots,  an  easy  operation  with  an  able-bodied 
man,  and  the  other  by  cutting  them  about  two 
inches  (the  nearer  the  better)  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Each  mode  has  its  parti- 
sans, and  I  have  pursued  both.  From  a  quar- 
ter to  a  third  of  an  acre,  is  the  common  task  of 
an  average  labourer,  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  is  practised.  The  objections  to 
pulling  are,  that  the  plants  with  their  root^ 
remaining  connected  with  them,  are  not  aAer- 
wardrt  so  easily  handled  in  the  several  opera- 
tions which  they  must  undergo ;  that  all  parts 
of  the  plant  do  not  rot  equally  and  alike, 
when  exposed  to  the  dew  and  rain;  and, 
finally,  that  before  you  put  them  to  the  brake, 
when  the  root  should  be  separated  from  the 
stalk,  the  root  drags  ofi*  with  it  some  of  the  lint. 
The  objection  to  cutting  is,  that  you  lose  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  best  part  of  the  plant 
nearest  the  root  Pulling,  being  the  most  an- 
cient method,  is  most  generally  practised.  I 
prefer  upon  the  whole,  cutting — and  I  believe 
the  number  who  prefer  it  is  yearly  increasing. 
When  pulled,  it  is  done  with  the  hand,  which 
is  better  for  the  protection  of  an  old  leather 
glove.  The  labourer  catches  20  or  30  plants 
together,  with  both  hands,  and,  by  a  sudden 
jerk,  draws  them  without  much  difficulty.  The 
operation  of  cutting  is  performed  with  a  knife, 
often  made  out  of  an  old  scythe,  resembling  a 
sickle,  though  not  so  long,  but  broader.  Thi^ 
knife  is  applied  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sickle.,  except  that  the  labourer  stoops  more. 

Whether  pulled  or  cut,  the  plants  are  care- 
fully laid  on  the  ground,  the  evener  the  better^ 
to  cure — which  they  do  in  two  or  three  days^ 
in  dry  weather.  A  light  rain  falling  on  then^ 
whilst  lying  down  is  thought  by  som£  to  be 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  leaves,  of  whicl^ 
they  should  be  deprived,  may  be  then  easier 
shaken  ofi"  or  detached.  When  cured,  the 
plants  are  set  up  in  the  field  in  which  they 
were  produced,  in  shocks  of  convenient  size, 
the  roots  or  butt-ends  resting  on  the  groumt 
and  the  tops  united  above  by  a  band  made  of 
the  plants  themselves.  Previous  to  putting 
them  up  in  shocks,  most  cultivators  tie  the 
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plants  in  small  hand-bundles  of  such  a  size  as 
that  each  can  be  conveniently  held  in  one 
hand.  Before  the  shocks  are  formed,  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  should  be  rapidly  knocked 
off  with  a  rough  paddle  or  hooked  stick.  Some 
suffer  the  plants  to  remain  in  these  shocks 
until  the  plants  are  spread  down  to  be  rotted. 
Others,  again,  collect  the  shocks  together  as 
soon  as  they  can  command  leisure  (and  it  is 
clearly  best),  and  form  them  into  stacks.  A 
few  farmers  permit  these  stacks  to  remain 
over  a  whole  year,  before  the  plants  are  ex- 
posed to  be  rotted.  I  have  frequently  done  it 
with  advantage,  and  have  at  this  time  two 
crops  in  stalks.  By  remaining  that  period  in 
stalks,  the  plants  go  through  a  sweat,  or  some 
other  process  that  improves  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance, and,  T  believe,  the  quality  of  the  lint, 
and  this  improvement  fully  compensates  the 
loss  of  time  in  bringing  it  to  market  The 
lint  has  a  soft  texture  and  a  lively  hue,  resem- 
bling water-rotted  hemp ;  and  I  once  sold  a  box 
of  it  in  the  Baltimore  market  at  the  price  of 
Russia  hemp.  In  every  other  respect,  the 
plants  are'  treated  as  if  they  were  not  kept  over 
a  year. 

The  method  of  dew-rotting  is  that  which  is 
generally  practised  in  Kentucky.  The  lint  so 
spread  is  not  so  good  for  many  purposes,  and 
especially  for  rigging  and  ships,  as  when  the 
plants  have  been  rotted  by  immersion  in  water, 
or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  water-rotted.  The 
greater  value,  and  consequently  higher  price, 
of  the  article,  prepared  in  the  latter  way,  has 
induced  more  and  more  of  our  farmers  every 
year  to  adopt  it ;  and,  if  that  prejudice  were 
subdued,  which  every  American  production 
unfortunately  encounters,  when  it  is  first  in- 
troduced and  comes  in  competition  with  a 
rival  European  commodity,  I  think  it  probable 
that,  iu  a  few  years,  we  should  be  able  to  dis- 
pense altogether  with  foreign  hemp.  The  ob- 
stacles, which  prevent  the  general  practice  of 
water-rotting,  are,  the  want  of  water  at  the 
best  season  for  the  operation,  which  is  the 
month  of  September;  a  repugnance  to  the 
change  of  an  old  habit;  and  a  persuasion 
which  has  some  foundation,  that  handling  the 
plants,  after  their  submersion  in  water  during 
that  month  is  injurious  to  health.  The  first 
and  last  of  these  obstacles  would  be  removed 
by  water-rotting  early  in  the  winter,  or  in  the 
spring.  The  only  difference  in  the  operation, 
performed  at  those  seasons  and  in  the  month 
of  September,  would  be,  that  the  plants  would 
have  to  remain  longer  in  soak  before  they 
were  sufficiently  rotted. 

The  plants  are  usually  spread  down  to  be 
dew-rotted,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  December.     A  farmer  who  has  a 
large  crop  on  hand,  puts  them  down  at  different 
times  for  his  convenience  in  handling  and 
dressing  them.    Autumnal  rotting  is  more  apt 
to  give  the  lint  a  dark  and  unsightly  colour 
than  winter-rotting.    The  best  ground  to  ex 
pose  the  plants  upon  is  meadow  or  grass-land, 
but  they  are  not  unft-eqnently  spread  over  the 
•^ame  field  on  which  they  grew.    The  length 
'  time  they  ought  to  remain  exposed,  depends 
>on  the  degree  of  moisture  and  the  tempera- 
re  of  the  weather  that  prevail.     In  a  very 
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wet  and  warm  spell  five  or  six  weeks  may  be 
long  enough.  Whether  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently rotted  or  not  is  determined  by  experi- 
ment A  handful  is  taken  and  broken  by  the 
hand  or  applied  to  the  brake,  when  it  can  be 
easily  ascertained,  by  the  facility  with  which 
the  lint  can  be  detached  from  the  stalk,  if  it  be 
properly  rotted.  If  the  plants  remain  on  the 
ground  too  long,  the  fibres  lose  some  of  their 
strength,  though  a  few  days  longer  than  neces- 
sary, in  cold  weather,  will  not  do  any  injury. 
If  they  are  taken  up  too  soon,  that  is  before  the 
lint  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  woody 
part  of  the  stalk,  it  is  harsh,  and  the  process 
of  breaking  is  difficult  and  troublesome.  Snow- 
rotting,  that  is  when  the  plants,  being  spread 
out,  remain  long  enough  to  rot  (which  how- 
ever requires  a  greater  length  of  time),  bleaches 
the  lint,  improves  the  quality,  and  makes  it 
nearly  as  valuable  as  if  it  had  been  water* 
rotted. 

After  the  operation  of  rotting  is  performed, 
the  plants  are  again  collected  together,  put  in 
shocks  or  stacks,  or  which  is  still  belter,  put 
under  a  shed  or  some  covering.  When  it  is 
designed  to  break  and  dress  them  immediately, 
they  are  frequently  set  up  against  some  neigh- 
bouring fence.  The  best  period  for  breaking 
and  dressing  is  in  the  month  of  February  and 
March,  and  the  best  sort  of  weather,  frosty 
nights  and  clear  thawing  days.  The  brake 
cannot  be  used  advantageously  in  wet  or  moist 
weather.  It  is  almost  invariably  used  in  this 
state  out  of  doors  and  without  any  cover,  and 
to  assist  its  operation,  the  labourer  often  makes 
a  large  fire  near  it,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  drying  the  plants  and  warming 
himself.  It  could  not  be  used  in  damp  weather 
in  a  house  without  a  kiln  or  some  other  means 
of  drying  the  stalks. 

The  brake  in  general  use  is  the  same  hand- 
brake which  was  originally  introduced,  and 
has  been  always  employed  here,  resembling, 
though  longer  than  the  common  flax-brake. 
It  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  a  particular 
description  of  it,  perhaps,  unnecessary.  It  is 
a  rough  contrivance,  set  upon  four  legs,  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  brake  consists 
of  two  jaws  with  slits  in  each,  the  lower  jaw 
fixed  and  immovable,  and  the  upper  one 
movable,  so  that  it  may  be  lifted  up  by  means 
of  a  handle  inserted  into  a  head  or  block  at  the 
front  end  of  it  The  lower  jaw  has  three  slats 
or  teeth  made  of  tough  white  oak,  and  the 
upper  two,  arranged  approaching  to  about  two 
inches  in  front,  and  in  such  manner  that  the 
slats  of  the  upper  jaw  play  between  those  of 
the  lower.  These  slats  are  about  six  or  seven 
feet  in  length,  six  inches  in  depth,  and  about 
two  inches  in  thifekness  in  their  lower  edges : 
they  are  placed  edgeways,  rounded  a  little  on 
their  upper  edsres,  which  are  sharper  than 
those  below.  The  labourer  takes  his  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  brake,  and  gasping  in  his  left 
hand  as  many  of  the  stalks  as  he  can  conve- 
niently hold,  with  his  right  hand  he  seizes  the 
handle  in  the  head  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  he 
lifts,  and  throwing  the  handful  of  stalks  be- 
tween the  jaws,  repeatedly  strikes  them  by 
lifting  and  throwing  down  the  upper  jaw. 
These  successive  strokes  break  the  woody  or 
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reedy  part  of  the  stalks  into  small  pieces  or  { 
shoesi  which  fall  off  duriog  the  process.  He 
assists  their  disengagement  by  striking  the 
handful  against  a  stake,  or  with  a  small  wooden 
paddle,  until  the  lint  or  bark  is  entirely  clean, 
and  completely  separated  from  the  woody  par- 
ticles. 

Af^er  the  above  operation  is  performed,  the 
hemp  may  be  scatched  to  soAen  it,  and  to 
strengthen  the-  threads.  That  process,  how- 
ever, is  not  thought  to  be  profitable,  and  is  not 
therefore  generally  performed  by  the  grower, 
but  is  left  to  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  that 
of  beating  and  heckling  it.  Scutching  is  done 
by  the  labourer  taking  in  his  left  hand  a  hand- 
ful of  lint,  and  grasping  it  firmly,  then  laying 
the  middle  of  it  upon  a  semi-circular  notch  of 
a  perpendicular  board  of  the  scutching-frame, 
and  striking  with  the  edge  of  the  scutch  that 
part  of  the  Unt  which  hangs  down  on  the 
board.  After  giving  it  repeated  strokes,  he 
shakes  the  handful  of  lint,  replaces  it  on  a 
notch,  and  continues  to  strike  and  tarn  all 
parts  of  it,  until  it  is  sufficiently  cleansed,  and 
the  fibres  appear  to  be  even  and  straight 

The  usual  daily  task  of  an  able-bodied 
hand  at  the  brake  is  80  pounds'  weight,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  not  only  in  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  stalks, 
produced  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  in  which 
they  have  been  rotted,  but  in  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  brake  is  employed.  Some  hands 
have  been  known  to  brake  from  150  to  200 
pounds  per  day.  The  labourer  ties  up  in  one 
common  bundle  the  work  of  one  day,  and  in 
this  state  it  is  taken  to  market  and  sold.  From 
what  has  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  inferred, 
as  the  fact  is,  that  the  hemp  of  some  growers 
is  in  a  much  better  condition  than  that  of  others. 
When  it  has  been  carelessly  handled  or  not 
sufficiently  cleansed,  a  deduction  is  made  from 
■  the  price  by  the  purchaser.  It  is  chiefly  bought 
in  our  villages,  and  manufactured  into  cotton- 
bagging,  bales,  and  other  kinds  of  untarred 
cordage.  The  price  is  not  uniform.  The  ex- 
tremes have  been  as  low  as  three,  and  as 
high  as  eight  dollars,  for  the  long  huudred — 
the  customary  mode  of  selling  it.  The  most 
general  price  duriog  a  term  of  many  years,  has 
been  from  four  to  five  dollars.  At  five  dollars 
it  compensates  well  the  labour  of  the  grower, 
and  is  considered  more  profitable  than  any 
thing  else  the  farmer  has  cultivated. 

The  most  heavy  labour  in  the  culture  of 
hemp,  is  pulling  or  cutting  it,  when  ripe,  and 
braking  it  when  rotted.  This  labour  can 
easily  be  performed  by  men.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  process  of 
braking,  which  is  the  severest  work  in  the 
preparation  of  hemp.  A  newly  invented  ma- 
chine was  erected  for  that  purpose  on  my  farm 
six  or  eight  years  ago,  to  dress  hemp  by  dis- 
pensing with  rotting  altogether,  similar  in 
structure  to  one  which  was  exhibited  about  the 
same  time  at  Columbus,  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Ohio  legislature.  It  was  worked  by  horse 
power,  and  detached  the  lint  tolerably  well, 
producing  a  very  fine  looking  article,  equalling 
in  appearance  Russia  hemp.  A  ton  of  it  was 
sold  to  the  navy  department,  which  was  manu- 
factured into  rigging  for  the  ship  of  the  line, 


the  North  Carolina,  prior  to  her  making  a 
voyage  of  three  years  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Upon  her  return,  the  cordage  was  examined 
and  analyzed ;  and  although  its  exterior  looked 
very  well,  it  was  found,  on  opening  it,  to  be 
decayed  and  affected  somewhat  like  the  dry-rot 
in  wood.  I  considered  the  experiment  deci- 
sive ;  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  process 
of  water  or  dew-rotting  is  absolutely  necessary, 
either  before  or  after  the  hemp  has  been  to  the 
brake.  There  is  a  sappy  or  glutinous  property 
of  which  it  should  be  divested,  and  that  is  the 
only  process  that  has  been  hitherto  generally 
and  successfi:^lly  employed  to  divest  it 

An  ingenious  and  enterprising  gentlenuun 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexington,  has  been, 
ever  since  the  erection  of  the  above-mentioned 
machine,  trying  various  experiments,  by  alter- 
ing and  improving  it,  to  produce  one  more 
perfect,  which  might  be  beneficially  employed 
on  rotted  hemp,  to  diminish  the  labours  of  the 
brake.  He  mentioned  the  other  day  that  all  of 
them  had  failed;  that  he  had  returned  to  the 
old  hand-brake,  and  that  he  was  convinced 
that  it  answered  the  purpose  better  than  any 
substitute  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  I 
observe  Mr.  H.  L.  Barnum  has  recently  adver- 
tised a  machine,  which  he  has  constructed  for 
braking  and  dressing  hemp  and  flax,  which 
can  be  procured  at  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Smith,  in  Cincinnati.  I  most  cordially  wish 
him  success ;  but  the  number  of  failures  which 
I  have  wimessed,  during  a  period  of  30  years, 
in  the  attempts  to  supersede  manual  labour  by 
the  substitution  of  that  of  machines;  induces 
me  to  fear  that  it  will  be  long  before  this  desi- 
deratum is  attained. 

The  quantity  of  net  hemp  produced  to  the 
acre,  is  from  600  to  1000  weight,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  fertility  and  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  the  state  of  the  season.  It  is  said  that 
the  quantity  which  any  field  will  produce,  may 
be  anticipated  by  the  average  height  of  the 
plants  throughout  the  field.  Thus — if  the  plants 
will  average  eight  feet  in  height,  the  acre  will 
yield  800  weight  of  hemp,  each  foot  in  height 
corresponding  to  a  hundredweight  of  the  lint. 

Hemp  exhausts  the  soil  slowly,  if  at  all. 
An  old  and  successful  cultivator  told  me  that 
he  had  taken  13  or  14  successive  crops  from 
the  same  field,  and  that  the  last  was  the  best. 
That  was  probably,  however,  owing  to  a  con- 
currence of  favourable  circumstances.  No- 
thing cleanses  and  prepares  the  earth  better 
for  other  crops  (especially  for  small  grain  or 
grasses)  than  hemp.  It  eradicates  all  weeds, 
and  when  it  is  taken  off,  leaves  the  field  not 
only  clean,  but  smooth  and  even. 

The  rich  lands  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, are,  I  have  no  doubt,  generally  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
plant;  and  those  states  enjoy  some  advantages 
for  the  cultivation  of  it,  which  this  does  not 
possess.  Their  streams  do  not  dry  up  as  much 
as  ours,  and  they  consequently  employ  better 
than  we  can,  the  agency  of  water,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  it.  Their  projected  canals,  when 
completed,  will  admit  of  its  being  carried  to 
the  Atlantic  capitals  at  less  expense  in  the 
transportation  than  we  can  send  it.  (Jnu* 
riean  Farmer,  vol.  xiv.) 
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Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  report  upon  improve- 
ments in  agricalturef  &.c.,  made  in  the  United 
Slates,  in  1842,  observes  in  relation  to  the  hemp 
culture,  that  attention  is  still  directed,  and  it 
would  seem  with  somewhat  more  success,  to 
the  discovery  oC  a  process  of  water-rotting 
hemp ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  difficulties  on 
this  subject  may  yet  be  removed.  It  is  stated 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  promise  last  winter 
of  sending  out  a  government  agent  to  purchase 
water-rotted  hemp  for  the  navy,  the  farmers  of 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  have  water-rotted  700 
tons  or  more.  This,  at  the  prices  paid  by 
the  government  for  Russian  hemp,  is  worth 
$200,000.  Many  specimens,  it  is  further  stated, 
have  been  examined,  and  pronounced  equal 
to  Russia  hemp.  Were  a  suitable  reward  to 
be  offered,  to  stimulate  the  ingenious,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that,  by  a  variety  of  expe- 
riments, some  process  of  preparing  it  for  the 
use  of  the  navy,  as  well  as  the  Russia  hemp, 
might  be  found  out 

An  important  discovery,  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  waste  hemp  to  the  purpose  of 
paper-making,  has  recently  been  announced; 
and  if,  when  it  is  sufficiently  tested,  it  proves 
all  that  it  promises*  it  will  afford  an  additional 
inducement  to  the  culture  of  hemp.  A  process 
is  said  to  have  been  found  out,  by  which  hemp 
can  be  made  white  as  snow,  and  that  it  can  be 
used  in  manufacturing  the  finest  and  whitest 
paper;  and  a  belief  is  entertained  that  hemp 
waste,  which  can  be  furnished  at  two  cents 
per  pound,  will  ere  long  be  sought  for  by 
paper-makers,  to  supply  the  place  of  linen 
rags. 

Hemp  is  beginning  to  be  raised  somewhat 
more  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  At  present,  however, 
it  is  confined  to  the  seed  crop,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  the  seed.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  confined  to 
alluvial  lands,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
farmers  of  Saratoga  and  Washington  counties, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  We  import  hemp 
or  hempen  articles,  some  years,  to  the  extent  of 
$9,000,000  or  $10,000,000  in  value.  It  is  worth 
from  $200  and  upwards  per  ton.  When  planted 
in  drills,  at  a  suitable  distance,  as  it  should 
be,  and  properly  cultivated,  hemp  generally 
produces  from  20  to  40  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre ;  and  instances  are  not  rare  of  its  yield- 
ing from  60  to  60.  The  seed  is  generally 
worth  from  3  to  6  dollars  per  bushel.  When 
sown  for  the  lint,  it  should  be  sown  broadcast, 
from  2  to  8  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  depend- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  land ;  and  it  usually 
produces  from  700  to  1000  weight  of  clean 
hemp  to  the  acre.  Much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  culture  and  importance  of  this 
crop  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Kentucky 
Farmer  for  the  last  few  years. 

HEMP  AGRIMONY  (Evpatorium  eanna* 
hinum).  A  rough  perennial  herb,  growing  in 
England  in  watery,  boggy  places,  especially 
about  the  banks  of  rivers,  with  a  tufted,  some- 
what creeping  root,  with  many  long  fibres, 
^ems  several,  2  or  3  feet  high,  branched, 

wny,  often  brown  or  purplish,  filled  with 
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pith.  Leaves  on  short  stalks,  deep  green, 
downy,  but  rather  rough  to  the  touch.  The 
flowers  form  dense,  pale,  purplish  corymbose 
tuAs,  at  the  top  of  the  stem  and  upper 
branches.  The  whole  herb  is  slightly  aroma- 
tic. Some  species  of  agrimony  are  used  in 
gargles,  and  as  tea.  See  Agkikoitt.  (Smith* 9 
Eng,  Flor,  vol.  iii.  p.  400.) 

HEMP,  INDIAN  (jfyocynum  camuUtimm). 
An  American  plant  with  a  perennial  root, 
found  In  the  borders  of  woodlands  and  other 
situations  in  the  Middle  States,  flowering  in 
August  The  stems  grow  from  3  to  4  feet 
high,  smooth,  purple,  slightly  glaucous,  with 
rather  erect  branches.  The  leaves  are  from 
2  to  4  or  6  inches  long,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  elliptic  in  general  form,  and 
more  or  less  downy  beneath.  The  greenish- 
white  flowers  are  numerous,  and  sometimes 
tinged  with  red.  There  seems  to  be  several 
varieties  referrable  to  this  species,  the  bark 
of  which  affords  a  strong  fibre  similar  to  that 
of  hemp.  One  or  two  additional  species  of 
apocynum  have  been  met  with  in  the  United. 
States.     (Flora  Cestrica,) 

HEMP-NETTLE  (Gahopgii),  A  genus  of 
annual  weeds  common  in  com  fields,  flower- 
ing in  July,  August,  and  September.  Dr.  Smith 
describes  four  native  species  in  England. 

1.  Red  hemp-nettle  (G,  ladanum), 

2.  Downy  hemp-nettle  (G.  mUoia). 

3.  Common  hemp-nettle  (G.  tetrufnt), 

4.  Large-flowered  hemp-nettle.  Bee  nettle 
(G. versicolor),    (SmUh*t  Eng.  Fler.  vol.  iii.  p.  92). 

HENBAfiE  (Hyoscyamueniger).  Black  hen- 
bane. This  annual  herb  abounds  about  vil- 
lages, road-sides,  and  among  rubbish,  and  in 
England  flowers  in  July.  Neither  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  nor  sheep,  will  touch  this  plant, 
and  it  is  not  relished  by  goats.  The  whole 
plant  is  fatal  to  poultry,  whence  its  common 
name;  it  intoxicates  hogs;  but  cows,  horses, 
dogs,  and  goats  are  able  to  bear  a  tolerable 
proportion  before  they  are  affected.  The  leaves 
are  active  only  in  the  second  year  of  the  plant : 
if  scattered  about  buildings,  they  are  said  to 
drive  away  mice  and  rats.  If  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  the  leaves  should  have  been 
accidentally  swallowed,  brisk  emetics  ought 
instantly  to  be  taken;  and  after  discharging 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  administer  some  mild  drinks,  such  as 
large  portions  of  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice  di- 
luted with  water,  as  the  stomach  is  able  to 
support  them. 

Henbane  owes  its  medicinal  properties  to 
an  alkali,  hyotryamiay  which  can  be  obtained 
in  a  separate  state.  It  is  crystallizable.  Be- 
sides this  alkali,  the  plant  yields  by  destructive 
distillation  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  is  a 
powerful  narcotic  poison.  Notwithstanding 
these  virulent  properties,  henbane  has  been 
professionally  administered  with  considerable 
success  in  many  obstinate  diseases.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  leaves,  evaporated  to  the 
consistency  of  extract,  has  long  been  used  as 
a  narcotic,  an  anti-spasmodic,  and  a  sopo- 
rific. 

HENBIT,  THE  GREAT,  or  HwBfT  Dba» 
NiTTLx.     See  Dsad   Nittli.     In  England 
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henbit  is  also  one  of  the  common  names  of 
the  fetid  black  horehound  (BaUota  nigra). 

In  Pennsylvania  and  other  Middle  States, 
where  the  dead  nettle  is  extensively  natural- 
ized, it  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  gardens, 
where  it  may  often  be  seen  in  flower  as 
early  as  February  and  March.  {Ftora  Cet" 
trica,) 

HENBIT,  SMALL.    See  SmowsLL. 

HEPATIOA,  or  LIVERWORT  (Jnemone 
Tupatica),  Miller  mentions  five  sorts :  the  sin- 
gle blue  (nobiHs),  the  double  bine  (plena),  the 
single  white  {alba),  the  single  red  {vulgaris), 
and  the  double  red  (rubra).  Iff  England  these 
beautiful  and  early  perennials  produce  their 
flowers  in  Febraary  and  March,  before  any 
leaf  appears.  The  double  sorts  remain  longer 
in  flower  than-  the  single  ones.  The  single 
flowers  produce  seed  every  year;  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  of  light  earth 
in  August,  to  receive  only  the  morning  sun  till 
October,  when  the  plants  must  be  placed  in  as 
sunny  a  spot  as  possible  through  the  winter. 
The  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  the  follow< 
ing  August  into  the  borders,  and  left  there 
undisturbed.  Hepaticas  do  not  bear  trans- 
planting well ;  and  the  roots  should  only  be 
parted  once  in  three  or  four  years.  The  hepa- 
tica  loves  an  eastern  aspect,  and  a  loamy  soil. 
They  are  three  years  before  they  flower  hand- 
somely.   See  LivsBwoRT. 

HERBACEOUS  (Lat  kerba).  In  describing 
the  texture  of  bodies,  denotes  their  being  green 
and  cellular,  as  the  tissue  of  membranous 
leaves.  It  is  also  applied  to  sach  perennial 
plants  as  lose  their  stems  annually,  while  their 
roots  remain  permanent  in  the  ground. 

HERBAL  (Lat.  herbarium).  A  collection  of 
dried  plants,  such  as  the  old  botanists  termed 
a  hortus  nceus  or  dry  garden.  It  is  also  applied 
to  books  which  contain  a  methodical  arrange- 
ment of  the  classes,  genera,  species,  and  varie- 
ties of  plants,  together  with  an  account  of  their 
properties.  Dry  herbals  are  formed  by  glueing 
to  sheets  of  paper,  twiss  and  other  parts  of 
plants  pressed  flat,  and  dried  in  bibulous  paper 
or  otherwise.  If  well  prepared,  they  are  as 
useful  to  the  botanist  as  living  plants ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  practical  skill  to  be 
able  to  employ  them  advantageously.  The 
best  method  of  making  a  hortus  siccus  or  herlyal, 
is  to  place  the  plant  to  be  dried  between  paper 
of  a  soft  and  spongy,  unglazed  texture,  undec 
a  slight  pressure.  On  the  following  day  the 
plant  should  be  spread,  in  as  natural  a  form  as 
possible,  between  folds  of  fresh,  dry,  blotting 
paper;  and  a  pressure  greater  than  before  em- 
ployed. In  a  week  it  will  be  sufiiciently  dry 
for  pasting  on  a  half  sheet  of  white  paper ;  to 
which  the  name  of  the  plant,  its  habitat,  and 
the  natural  order,  with  the  date,  may  be  ap- 
pended. The  largest  public  herbaria'are  those 
of  the  museum  at  Paris,  the  imperial  collection 
at  Vienna,  the  royal  of  Berlin,  and  that  of  the 
British  museum,  London,  formerly  Sir  Joseph 
Banks's.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the 
extent  of  these  collections,  but  they  probably 
contain  in  some  cases  as  many  as  60,000 
species.  The  herbarium  is  not  an  attractive 
part  of  public  museums ;  but  a  very  important 
one  for  numeroas  purposes  of  science,  both 


practical  and  speculative.     (Brandos  Diet*  of 
Sctttice.) 

HERBIVEROUS  ANIMALS,  FOOD  OF. 
M.  Dumas,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before 
the  French  Academy,  states,  that  he  has  as- 
certained the  quantity  of  fat  in  animals  in  a 
healthy  state  does  not  depend  on  some  pecu- 
liar process  in  the  digestion,  but  upon  the 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  contained  in  Uie  food 
eaten.  He  states,  that  on  analysis  of  hay  and 
Indian  com  or  maize,  he  found  the  former 
yield  2  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter  and  the  latter 
9  per  cent  Herbiverous  animals,  he  says, 
always  make  less  fat  than  the  amount  of  fat 
contained  in  their  food ;  but  the  milch  cow 
furnishes  a  larger  quantity  than  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  the  quantity  of  butter  that  she  sup- 
plies, would,  if  weighed,  be  found  equivalent 
to  that  contained  in  her  food. 

HERD  (Sax.  h^nx>}.  A  number  of  beasts 
congregated  together.  It  is  particularly  applied 
to  black  cattle.  Herd  or  herdsman  also  an- 
ciently signified  a  keeper  of  cattle,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  it  is  still  used. 

HERD'S  GRASS,  or  Foul  Meadow  Grass. 
This  grass  is  a  spontaneous  growth,  says  Buel, 
of  the  wet  lands  of  the  United  States.  The 
white  top  and  red  lop  are  difierent  varieties  of 
herd's  grass. 

HERRING  (Clupea  harengus).  This  well- 
known  fish  is  found  in  great  abundance  from 
the  highest  northern  latitudes  down  to  the 
northern  coast  of  France.  Large  shoals  of 
them  frequent  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands, 
and  give  employment  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  boats  find  men,  forming  a  principal  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  A  very  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  natural  history  and  the  difierent  modes  of 
fishing  and  curing  the  herring,  by  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  was  published  in  the  Edin,  Quart, 
Joufn,  of  jSgr.,  vol.  x.  p.  1. 

The  scales  and  other  refuse  of  the  herring; 
fishery  of  the  Suffolk  coast  are  used  with  great 
success  as  a  manure  by  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lowestofl*.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  fish  is  a  powerful  manure.  The  cake 
produced  in  Sweden  by  the  herring  oil-makers 
is  considered  by  the  farmers  of  that  cold  coun- 
try to  be  the  most  powerful  of  fertilizers.  And 
I  have  in  another  place  given  the  result  of  aa 
experiment  with  some  spoiled  dried  herrings 
on  a  Kentish  hop  plantation.  (Johnson  on  Saltf 
p.  101 ;  Trans.  High.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  404.)  See 
Fish,  as  a  Maiturs. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  herring  found  in 
Europe  have  been  recognised  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States.  The  manhaden, 
caught  in  such  numbers  on  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  there  used  so  extensively 
and  profitably  as  manure,  belongs  to  the  her- 
ring family  (Clupea  manhaden). 

HES8L4N  FLY.    See  Flt  iir  Whkat. 

HICKORY.  A  common  name  throughout  the 
United  States,  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
walnut  genus,  which,  in  the  variety  of  trees 
composing  the  vast  original  forests  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  ranks  ailer  the  oak  in  the  number 
of  its  species.  The  botanical  section  which 
includes  the  hickories,  according  to  Michaux^s 
arrangement,  contains  eight  species;  namely, 
Facanenut  Hickory,  Bitternut  Hickory^  Water  Bit* 
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temut  Hickory y  Mockernut  Hickory ^  ShtUbark  Hick- 
ory,  Thick  Shellbark  Hickory^  PigvtU  Hickory,  and 
Nutmeg  Hickory.  The  three  first-named  species 
bear  the  nearest  relation  with  the  black  walnut 
and  butternut,  their  buds  not  being  covered 
with  scales. 

The  various  species  of  hickory  differ  very 
greatly  from  the  black  walnut  and  butternut  in 
the  properties  of  their  wood.  The  general  form 
and  foliage  of  hickories,  also,  bear  a  striking 
resemblance,  though  they  differ  in  the  number 
and  size  of  their  leaflets.  The  fruit  often  varies 
greatly  in  appearance.  All  the  species  of  hick- 
ory, together  with  the  black  walnut  and  butter- 
nut, comprise  an  indigenous  genus,  no  species 
of  which  is  met  with  in  Europe,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  old  world. 

1.  Paeanenut  Hickory  (Juglans  oliv<Ffortm»  of 
Michaux;  Carya  angwtifolia  and  Juglans  angus' 
<(/b/ia  of  other  naturalists).  This  species,  which, 
says  Michaux,  is  found  in  Upper  Louisiana  and 
Illinois,  is  called  by  the  French  Pacanier,  and 
its  fruit  PacAnn,  On  the  borders  of  the  rivers 
Missouri,  Illinois,  St.  Francis,  and  Arkansas, 
it  is  most  abundantly  multiplied.  It  is  also 
common  on  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  Ohio  is 
found  for  200  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi.  Higher  than  this  it  becomes  more 
rare,  and  is  not  seen  beyond  Louisville.  This 
ti%e  is  partial  to  cold,  wet  grounds.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  river  Cum- 
berland, there  is  a  swamp  of  800  acres,  which 
is  said  to  be  entirely  covered  with  it 

The  Paeanenut  is  a  beautiful  tree,  with  a 
straight  and  well-shaped  trunk,  attaining  in  the 
forests  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet  Ite  wood  is 
coarse-grained,  and,  like  that  of  other  hickories, 
heavy  and  compact,  possessing  great  strength 
and  durability,  though  in  this  last  respect  not 
equal  to  some  other  species.  The  nuts,  which 
are  usually  abundant,  are  contained  in  a  husk 
from  one  to  two  lines  thick,  and  have  four 
slightly  prominent  angles,  corresponding  to 
their  internal  divisions.  They  vary  in  length 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  are  pointed 
at  the  extremities,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  marked,  at  the  period  of 
perfect  maturity,  with  blackish  or  purple  lines. 
The  shell  is  smooth  and  thin,  though  too  hard 
to  be  broken  by  the  fingers;  the  kernel  is  full, 
and,  not  being  divided  by  ligneous  partitions, 
is  easily  extracted.  These  nuts,  which  are  of 
a  very  agreeable  taste,  form  an  object  of  petty 
commerce  between  Upper  and  Lower  Louisi- 
ana. From  New  Orleans  they  are  exported  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  only  better  than  any  other 
species  of  North  American  walnuts,  but  they 
appear  to  be  even  more  delicately  flavoured 
than  those  of  Europe.  And,  besides,  varieties 
of  the  paeanenut  are  found  whose  fruit  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  European  walnut  unim- 
proved by  culture.  This  tree  therefore  merits 
the  attention  of  both  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans, that  by  assiduous  cultivation  it  may 
be  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
These  advantages,  it  is  true,  are  balanced  in 
part  by  the  slowness  of  its  growth ;  there  are 
trees  in  France  which  have  been  planted  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  which  do  not  yield  fruit 
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If  the  practice  should  be  successfully  adopt- 
ed of  grafting  the  paeanenut  on  the  black  wal- 
nut, or  on  the  common  walnut,  its  vegetation 
would  be  incomparably  more  rapid,  and  no 
motive  would  discourage  its  propagation  in 
Europe. 

2.  Bittenwt  Hickory  {Juglans  amara).  This 
tree  is  also  called  in  Lancaster  county  and 
some  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Middle  States  by  the  names  of  WkUe  Hickory 
and  Swamp  Hiclanryt  the  latter  name  being  de- 
rived from  its  frequently  flourishing  on  the 
rich  alluvium  found  in  swamps  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  subject  to  overflowing.  Far- 
ther south  it  is  confounded  with  the  Pignut 
hickory.  Its  vegetation  is  more  hardy  than 
that  of  other  hickories. 

The  Bitternut  hickory,  Michaux  informs  us, 
is  nowhere  found  much  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Vermont  in  the  latitude  of  45®.  "  The  fruit 
is  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  October ;  it  is  so 
plentiful  that  several  bushels  are  sometimes 
gathered  from  a  single  tree.  The  husk  is  thin, 
fleshy,  and  surmounted  on  its  upper  half  by 
four  appendages  in  the  form  of  wings.  It 
never  becomes  ligneous  like  those  of  the  other 
hickories,  but  softens  and  decays.  The  form 
of  the  nut  in  this  species  is  more  constant  and 
more  regular  than  in  the  others.  It  is  broader 
than  it  is  long,  being  6  or  7  lines  one  way  and 
10  lines  the  other.  The  shell  is  white,  smooth, 
and  thin  enough  to  be  broken  by  the  fingers. 
The  kernel  is  remarkable  for  the  deep  inequal- 
ities produced  on  every  side  by  its  foldings. 
It  is  so  hapsh  and  bitter  that  squirrels  and 
other  wild  animals  will  not  feed  on  it  while 
any  other  nut  is  to  be  found. 

**  In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  this 
tree  is  multiplied,  an  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
nuts,  which  is  used  for  the  lamp  and  for  other 
inferior  purposes.  But  from  these  experiments, 
in  which  individuals  have  succeeded,  it  is  not 
to  be  concluded  that  a  sufiicient  product  of  this 
sort  can  be  obtained  to  form  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

3.  Water  Bitternut  Hickory  (Juglans  aquatica). 
"No  specific  name," says  Michaux,  "has  hither- 
to been  given  to  this  species,  which  is  confined 
to  the  Southern  States ;  it  is  confounded  with 
the  Pignut  hickory,  though  differing  from  it  in 
many  respects.  The  name  which  I  propose 
appears  sufiiciently  appropriate,  for  I  have  al- 
ways found  this  tree  in  swamps,  and  in  the 
ditches  which  surround  the  rice  fields,  where 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  red-flowering  maple, 
Tupelo,  cypress,  and  Carolina  poplar.  The 
Water  Bitternut  hickory  grows  to  the  height 
of  40  or  60  feet,  and  in  its  general  appearance 
resembles  the  other  hickories.  Its  leaves  are 
8  or  9  inches  long,  and  of  a  beautiful  green. 
They  are  composed  of  4  or  5  pair  of  sessile 
leaflets,  surmounted  by  a  petiolated  odd  one. 
The  leaflets  are  serrate,  4  or  5  inches  long,  8 
or  9  lines  broad,  and  very  similar  to  the  leaves 
of  the  peach  tree. 

"The  husk  is  thin,  and  the  nuts  are  small, 
angular,  a  little  depressed  at  the  sides,  some- 
what rough,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  very  ten- 
der. The  kernel  is  formed  in  folds  like  that 
of  the  Bitternut  hickory:  as  may  be  supposed, 
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it  is  not  eatable.  The  wood  of  this  species, 
though  pariakin*  of  the  common  properties  of 
the  hickories,  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to 
the  others,  from  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  grows. 

4.  Mockfmut  Hickory  (Juglans  tomento$a  of 
Michaux«  Carya  tameutom  of  other  natura- 
lists), Common  hickory.  "In  the  parts  of 
New  Jersey  which  lie  on  the  river  Hudson, 
and  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity, 
this  species,"  says  Michaux,  "is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Mockernut  hickory,  and  less 
commonly  of  White-heart  hickory;  at  Philar 
delphia  and  Baltimore,  and  in  Virginia,  that 
of  Common  hickory  is  the  only  one  in  nse. 
1*he  French  of  Illinois  call  it  Noyer  dur^  or 
Hard  walnut  The  first  of  these  denomina- 
tions, which  is  descriptive  of  the  fruit,  I  have 
for  that  reason  adopted. 

**This  species  is  not,  as  the  name  which  it 
bears  in  that  country  would  indicate,  more 
multiplied  in  Pennsylvania,  and  further  south, 
than  the  other  hickories.  I  have  not  seen  it 
north  of  Portsmouth  in  NewHampshire,  though 
100  miles  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bos- 
ton and  Providence,  it  is  common.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  the  forests  that  still  remain  on  the 
coast  of  the  Middle  States,  and  in  those  which 
cover  the  upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of 
Georgia;  but  in  the  last  mentioned  states  it 
becomes  more  rare  in  approaching  the  sea,  as 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  in  general  dry  and 
sandy,  is  un propitious  to  its  growth.  I  have 
noticed,  however,  that  this  is  the  only  hickory 
which  springs  in  the  pine  barrens;  the  sprouts 
are  burnt  every  year,  and  never  rise  higher 
than  3  or  4  feet.  I  have  made  the  same  ob- 
servations in  traversing  the  Big  barrens  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  the  Mocker- 
nut  hickory  and  Black  Jack  oak  alone  are  seen. 
They  survive  the  conflagrations  which  almost 
every  spring  envelope  the  prairies,  but  their 
vegetation  is  checked  by  the  fire,  and  they  do 
not  exceed  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet 

•'Like  most  of  the  walnuts,  the  Mockernut 
hickory  flourishes  in  rich  soils,  and  chiefly 
on  the  gentle  acclivities  which  surround  the 
swamps,  where  it  grows,  mingled  with  the 
sweet  gum,  poplar,  sugar  maple,  bitternut 
hickory,  and  black  walnut  In  these  situations 
it  reaches  its  greatest  size,  which  is  commonly 
about  60  feet  in  height  and  16  or  30  inches  in 
diameter.  I  remember  to  have  seen  larger 
Mockernut  hickories  near  Lexington,  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  this  extraordinary  growth  in  several 
species  of  trees  is  rarely  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  is  attributable  to  the  ex- 
treme fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  Western  coun- 
try. Of  all  the  hickories,  however,  the  Mocker- 
nut succeeds  best  on  lands  of  a  middling  qua- 
lity; for  it  forms  a  part  of  the  waste  and  im- 
poverished forests  which  cover  the  meager, 
sandy  soil  of  Lower  Virginia;  though  under 
these  disadvantages  it  exhibits  but  a  mean  and 
stunted  appearance. 

"The  buds  of  this  species  are  large,  short, 
of  a  grayish  white,  and  very  hard;  in  the  win- 
ter, after  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  they  afford  the 
only  characteristic  by  which  the  tree  can  be 
distinguished,  when  it  exceeds  8  or  10  feet  in 
height 


"The  fruit  is  ripe  about  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber. It  is  odorous,  sessile,  or  rarely  peduncu- 
lated, and  commonly  united  in  pairs.  In  form 
and  size  it  exhibits  remarkable  varieties:  on 
some  trees  it  is  round,  with  depressed  seams ; 
on  others  oblong,  with  angular  or  prominent 
seams ;  it  is  sometimes  2  inches  long  and  12 
or  15  lines  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  of  less 
than  half  this  size.  The  shell  is  very  thick, 
somewhat  channelled,  and  extremely  hard. 
The  kernel  is  sweet,  but  minute,  and  difficult 
to  extract,  on  account  of  the  strong  partitions 
which  divide  it:  hence,  probably,  is  derived 
the  name  of  Mockernut  and  hence,  also,  this 
fruit  is  rarely  seen  in  the  markets. 

"  Of  all  the  hickories  this  species  is  of  the 
slowest  growth :  a  fact  which  I  have  proved 
by  planting  nuts  of  the  several  species,  and  by 
comparing  the  length  of  their  annual  shoots. 
I  have  also  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Callidium  flexuosum,  whose  larva 
eats  within  the  body  of  the  tree.  These  con- 
siderations appear  sufficiently  weighty  to  in- 
duce cultivators,  in  forming  large  plantations, 
to  prefer  some  other  species  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  sequel." 

5.  Smdil-fruUtd  Hickory  (Carya  microcarpa  of 
Nuttall  and  Darlington,  Juglatu  compresm  of 
Mtthlenburg,  and  /.  alba  odorata  and  Baham 
Hickory  of  Marshall.)  This  species  is  allied 
to  the  Carya  lomentosa  or  Common  hickory. 
Nuttall  informs  us  that  he  first  observed  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Darlington  remarks  that 
it  is  frequent  in  moist  woodlands  in  Chester 
county,  Penn.  The  nut  is  of  nearly  the  same 
form  as  that  of  the  Common  hickory,  has  a 
thin  shell,  pleasant  taste,  but  is  quite  small, 
seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  These 
peculiar  nuts  grow  in  Massachusetts.  The 
species  is  remarkable  for  the  smoothness  of  its 
leaflets,  which  in  this  respect  says  Nuttall,  re- 
semble those  of  the  Carya  glabra  or  Pignut, 
but  they  are  larger  and  less  deeply  serrated. 

6.  SheUbark  Hickory  (Juglans  squanuaa  of  Mi- 
chaux, and  Carya  alba  of  Darlington  and  other 
botanists).  The  singular  disposition  of  the 
bark  in  this  species  has  given  rise  to  the  de- 
scriptive names  of  SheUbark,  Shagbark,  and 
Scalybark  hickory,  the  first  of  which  is  in 
most  general  use  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  Many  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers, 
says  Michaux,  call  it  Kisky  Thoma*  wut.  It  is 
not  found  further  north  than  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  where  its  stature  is  stunted  by  the 
rigours  of  the  climate.  "It  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  about  Geneva  in  Gene- 
see, along  the  Mohawk  river,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Goshen  in  New  Jersey,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  rivers 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  Maryland,  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  other  Southern 
States  it  is  less  common.  In  South  Carolina  I 
have  not  noticed  it  nearer  Charleston  than  the 
parish  of  Goose-Creek,  about  24  miles  distant 
It  is  met  with  in  the  Western  States,  but  not 
as  frequently  as  the  following  species,  the 
Thick  SheUbark  hickory,  to  which  it  bears  a 
striking  analogy,  and  with  which  it  is  con- 
founded by  the  inhabitants.    East  of  the  Alle- 
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gbanies  the  Shellbark  hickory  grows  almost 
ezclusively  about  swamps  and  wet  grounds, 
which  are  exposed  to  be  inundated  for  several 
weeks  together :  in  these  situations  it  is  found 
in  company  with  the  swamp  white  oak,  red- 
flowering  maple,  sweet  gum,  buttonwood,  and 
iupelo.  Of  all  the  hickories  this  species  grows 
to  the  greatest  height  with  proportionally  the 
smallest  diameter,  for  it  is  sometimes  seen  80 
or  90  feet  high  and  less  than  2  feet  thick.  The 
trunk  is  destitute  of  branches,  regularly  shaped, 
ILud  of  an  almost  uniform  size  for  three  quar- 
|ters  of  its  length,  thus  forming  a  very  fine  tree. 
The  greatest  peculiarity  in  its  appearance,  and 
that  by  which  it  is  most  easily  distinguished, 
is  the  surface  of  the  trunk.  The  exterior  bark 
}s  divided  into  a  great  number  of  long,  narrow 
plates,  which  bend  outwards  at  the  ends,  and 
.adhere  only  in  the  middle.  Bristling  in  this 
manner  with  projecting  points,  the  Shellbark 
hickory  attracts  the  attention  of  the  most  care- 
less observer.  This  remarkable  exfoliation  of 
the  epidermis  takes  place  only  in  trees  which 
£xceed  10  inches  in  diameter,  though  it  is 
much  earlier  indicated  by  seams.  This  cha- 
xacteristic,  by  which  the  tree  may  be  recog- 
nised in  winter  when  stript  of  its  leaves,  does 
not  exist  during  the  7  or  8  first  years  of  its 
growth ;  and  during  this  period  it  may  easily 
be  confounded  with  the  Mockemut  hickory  and 
Pignut  hickory,  if  recourse  is  not  had  to  the 
bods. 

<*The  fruit  of  the  Shellbark  hickory  is  ripe 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  Some  years 
it  is  so  abundant  that  severaJ  bushels  may  be 
gathered  from  a  single  tree.  It  varies  in  size 
according  to  the  soil  and  the  exposure  in  which 
it  is  produced,  but  5^  inches  may  be  assumed  as 
the  average  of  its  circumference.  The  shape 
is  uniformly  round,  with  four  depressed  seams, 
in  which  the  husk  opens  at  the  season  of  perfect 
maturity,  dividing  itself  completely  into  equal 
sections.  The  entire  separation  of  the  husk,  and 
its  thickness  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
nut,  form  a  character  peculiar  to  the  Shellbark 
hickories.  The  nuts  of  this  species  are  small, 
white,  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  marked  by 
four  distinct  angles,  which  correspond  to  the 
divisions  of  the  husk. 

"The  Shellbark  nut  contains  a  fuller  and 
sweeter  kernel  than  any  American  walnut  ex- 
cept the  Pacanenut.  These  nuts  are  in  such 
request,  that  they  form  a  small  article  of  com- 
merce, registered  on  the  list  of  exports  of  the 
products  of  the  United  Stales.  This  exporta- 
tion, which  does  not  exceed  4  or  500  bushels 
annually,  takes  place  from  New  York  and  from 
the  small  ports  of  Connecticut,  to  the  Southern 
States,  to  the  West  India  islands,  and  even  to 
Liverpool,  where  the  fruit  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Hickory  nuts.  In  the  market  of  New 
York  they  are  sold  at  two  dollars  a  bushel. 
They  are  gathered  in  the  forests,  and  from  in- 
sulated trees  which  in  some  places  have  been 
spared  in  cleanng  the  lands:  a  precaution 
which  I  have  particularly  noticed  to  have  been 
used  near  Goshen,  in  New  Jersey,  and  on  seve- 
ral estates  about  30  miles  beyond  Albany. 

**The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  Lake 

Brie  and  Lake  Michigan  lay  up  a  store  of  thf>se 

nuts  for  the  winter,  a  part  of  which  they  pound 
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in  wooden  mortars,  and  boiling  the  paste  in 
water,  collect  the  oily  matter  which  swims 
upon  the  surface  to  season  their  aliments 

"I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  fine  variety 
of  Shellbark  nuts,  produced  upon  a  farm  at 
Seacocus,  near  Snake^hill,  in  New  Jersey. 
They  are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  any  that  I 
have  seen  elsewhere,  and  have  a  white  shell, 
with  rounded  prominences  instead  of  angles. 
A  century  of  cultivation,  perhaps,  would  not 
advance  the  species  generally  to  an  equal  de- 
gree of  perfection,  and  probably  this  variety 
might  still  be  improved  by  grafting." 

7.  Thick  Shellhark  Hickory  (Juglant  laciniosa). 
"This  species,"  says  Michaux,  "bears  a  strik- 
ing analogy  to  the  preceding,  and  is  frequently 
confounded  with  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  country:  some  of  them  distinguish  it 
by  the  name  of  Thick  Shellbark  hickory,  which 
should  be  preserved  as  its  appropriate  denomi- 
nation. East  of  the  Alleghanies  this  tree  is 
rare,  and  is  found  only  in  a  few  places;  it 
grows  on  the  Schuylkill  river  30  or  40  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Delaware,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springfield,  15  or  20  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where  its  fruit  is  called  Spring- 
field nut.  It  is  also  found  in  Gloucester  county, 
in  Virginia,  under  the  name  of  Gloucester  wal- 
nut. These  diflerent  denominations  confirm 
my  observation,  that  this  species  is  little  mul- 
tiplied on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains ;  a  fact  of  which  I  became  assured 
in  travelling  through  the  country.  It  abounds, 
on  the  other  hand,  in'  the  bottoms  which  skirt 
the  Ohio  and  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it, 
where  it  unites  with  the  honey  locust,  black 
maple,  hackberry,  black  walnut,  wild  cherry, 
white  and  red  elm,  box  elder,  white  maple,  aiid 
buttonwood,  to  form  the  thick  and  gloomy  fo- 
rests which  cover  these  valleys.  Like  the 
Shellbark  hickory,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  80 
feet,  and  its  ample  head  is  supported  by  a 
straight  trunk,  in  diameter  proportioned  to  its 
elevation.  The  bark  exhibits  the  same  singu- 
lar arrangement  with  that  of  the  Shellbark 
hickory ;  it  is  divided  into  strips  from  1  to  8 
feet  long,  which  are  warped  outwards  at  the 
end,  and  attached  only  in  the  middle.  They 
fall,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  similarly  dis- 
posed. It  is  only  observable  that  in  this  spe- 
cies the  plates  are  narrower,  more  numerous, 
and  of  a  lighter  colour. 

«  The  Thick  Shellbark  hickory,  as  has  been 
said,  is  nearly  related  to  the  Shellbark  hickory, 
and  its  wood,  which  is  of  the  same  colour  and 
texture,  unites  the  peculiar  qualities  of  that 
species  with  such  as  are  common  to  the  hicko- 
ries. Its  fruit,  though  larger,  is  inferior  in  taste, 
iuid  this  consideration  should  induce  proprie- 
tors in  the  western  country,  in  clearing  their 
new  lands,  to  spare  the  true  Shellbark  hickory 
in  preference,  when  both  species  are  found 
upon  the  same  soil." 

8.  Pignut  Hickory  (Juglans  porcina  of  Mi- 
chaux, Carya  porcina  of  other  naturalists),  also 
called  Broom  hickory.  "This  species  is  gene- 
rally known  in  the  United  States  by  the  name 
of  Pignut  and  Hognut  hickory,  sometimes  also 
by  that  of  Broom  hickory.  The  first  of  these 
names  is  most  commonly  in  use ;  the  others 
are  known  only  in  some  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  and  particularly  in  the  county  of  Lan* 
caster.  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire  may 
be  considered  as  limiting  towards  the  north  the 
climate  of  this  tree.  A  iiitle  farther  south  it  is 
abandant,  and  in  the  Atlantic  parts  of  the 
Middle  Btates  it  helps,  with  the  Mockemnt 
hickory,  white  oak,  swamp  white  oak,  sweet 
gnm,  and  dogwood,  to  form  the  mass  of  the 
forests.  In  the  Southern  States,  especially  near 
the  coast,  it  is  less  common  in  the  woods,  be- 
ing found  only  on  the  borders  of  swamps  and 
in  places  which  are  wet  without  being  abso- 
lutely marshy  or  exposed  to  be  long  inundated. 
This  tree  is  met  with  in  the  western  country, 
but  less  frequently,  I  believe,  than  the  Thick 
Bhellbark  and  Mockemut  hickories.  I  have 
observed  that  the  last  mentioned  species  grows 
wherever  the  Pignnt  is  found,  but  that  the  Pig- 
not  does  not  always  accompany  the  Mockemut, 
which  is  satisfied  with  a  less  substantial  soil. 
This  remark  I  have  made  more  particularly  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  of  the  two  Caro- 
linas,  and  of  Georgia.  It  appears,  then,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  States  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  of  the  District  of  Maine, 
of  the  Oenestee  country,  and  of  the  cold  and 
mountainous  tracts  along  the  whole  range  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  this  tree  is  more  or 
less  abundant  in  the  forests  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"  The  Pignut  hickory  is  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  United  States.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  or 
4  feet 

<*The  nut  is  small,  smooth,  and  very  hard  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  shell.  Its  ker- 
nel is  sweet,  but  meager  and  difficult  to  extract, 
from  the  firmness  of  the  partitions.  These  nuts 
are  never  carried  to  market,  but  serve  for  food 
to  swine,  racoons,  and  ihe  numerous  species 
of  squirrels  which  people  the  forests. 

**ln  the  Pignut  hickory  the  form  and  size 
of  the  nuts  vary  more  than  in  the  other  species. 
Some  are  oval,  and  when  covered  with  their 
husks,  resemble  young  figs;  others  are  broader 
than  they  are  long,  and  others  are  perfectly 
round.  Among  these  various  forms  some  nuts 
are  as  large  as  the  thumb,  and  others  not  bigger 
than  the  little  finger." 

0.  Nutmeg  Hidiory  (Ju/(lan»  myritticafBnnu). 
This  tree,  so  named  by  Michaux  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  fruit  to  the  nutmeg,  is  found 
in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  The 
nuts  are  very  small,  smooth,  and  of  a  brown 
colour,  marked  with  lines  of  white.  The  husk 
is  thin,  and  somewhat  rough  on  the  surface. 
The  shell  is  so  thick  as  to  constitute  two-thirds 
of  the  volume  of  the  nut.  The  kemal  is  there- 
fore very  minute,  and  the  fruit  even  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Pignut 

Propertiet  and  Uses  of  Hiekory  TTood-— The 
wood  of  all  the  species  of  hickory  bears  a 
striking  resemblance,  both  as  to  fibre  and  the 
uniform  reddish  colour  of  the  heart  It  pos- 
sesses great  weight,  strength,  and  unusual  plia- 
bility and  toughness.  When  exposed  to  heat 
and  moisture  it  is  subject  to  rapid  decay,  and 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  worms. 

**  Throughout  the  Middle  States  it  is  selected 
for  the  axletrees  of  carriages,  for  the  handles  of 
axes  and  other  carpenter's  tools,  and  for  large 
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screws,  particularly  those  of  bookbinder's 
presses.  The  cogs  of  mill-wheels  are  made 
of  hickory  heart  thoroughly  seasoned ;  but  it 
is  proper  only  for  such  wheels  as  are  not  ex- 
posed to  inoisture;  and  for  this  raason  some 
other  wood  is  by  many  mill-wrights  preferred. 
The  rods  which  form  the  back  of  Windsor 
chairs,  coach  -  whip  -  handles,  musket- stocks, 
rake-teeth,  flails  for  thrashing  grain,  the  bows 
of  yokes,  or  the  elliptical  pieces  which  pass 
under  the  necks  of  cattle:  all  these  are  objects 
customarily  made  of  hickory.  At  Baltimore 
it  is  used  for  the  hoops  of  sieves,  and  is  more 
esteemed  than  the  white  oak,  which  is  equally 
elastic,  but  more  apt  to  peel  ofi*  in  small  shreds 
into  the  substance  sifted.  In  the  country  near 
Augusta  in  Georgia,  I  have  remarked  that  the 
common  chairs  are  of  hickory  wood.  In  New 
Jersey  it  is  employed  for  shoeing  sledges,  that 
is,  for  covering  the  runners  or  parts  which 
slide  upon  the  snow*,  but  to  be  proper  for  this 
use  it  must  have  been  cut  long  enough  to  have 
become  perfectly  dry. 

"  Of  the  numerous  trees  of  North  America 
east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  none  except 
the  hickory  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  making 
of  hoops  for  casks  and  boxes.  For  this  pur- 
pose vast  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  at 
home,  and  exported  to  the  West  India  islands. 
The  hoops  are  made  of  young  hickories  irt>m 
6  to  12  feet  high,  without  choice  as  to  the  spe- 
cies. The  largest  hoop-poles  sold  at  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  in  February,  1808,  at  |3 
a  hundred.  Each  pole  is  split  into  two  parts, 
and  the  hoop  is  crossed  and  confined  by  notches 
instead  of  being  bound  at  the  end  with  twigs 
like  those  made  of  chestnut  From  the  solidity 
of  the  wood,  this  method  appears  sufficiently 
secure. 

"When  it  is  considered  how  large  a  part 
of  the  productions  of  the  United  States  is 
packed  for  exportation  in  barrels,  an  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  necessary  consumption 
of  hoops.  In  consequence  of  it,  young  trees 
proper  for  this  object  have  beconre  scarce  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  which  have  been  long 
settled.  The  evil  is  greater,  as  they  do  not 
sprout  a  second  time  from  the  same  root,  and 
as  their  growth  is  slow.  The  cooper  cannot 
lay  up  a  store  of  them  for  future  use,  for  un- 
less employed  within  a  year,  and  often  within 
six  months  after  being  cut,  they  are  attacked 
by  two  species  of  insect  one  of  which  eats 
within  the  wood  and  commits  the  greatest 
ravages. 

«*The  defects  which  unfit  the  hickory  for  use 
in  the  building  of  houses,  equally  exclude  it 
from  the  construction  of  vessels.  At  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  the  Shellbark  and  Pignut 
hickories  have  been  taken  for  keels,  and  are 
found  to  last  as  long  as  those  of  other  wood, 
owing  to  their  being  always  in  the  water.  Of 
the  two  species,  the  Pignut  would  be  preferar 
ble,  as  being  less  liable  to  split,  but  it  is  rarely 
found  of  as  large  dimensions  as  the  other. 

**  In  sloops  and  schooners  the  rings  by  which 
the  sails  are  hoisted  and  confined  to  the  mast 
I  are  always  of  hickory.  I  have  also  been  as- 
'  sured  that  for  attaching  the  cordage  it  makes 
i  excellent  pegs,  which  are  stronger  than  those 
'  of  oak ;  but  they  Fhould  be  set  loosely  in  the 
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holes,  as  otherwise,  for  want  of  speedily  sea- 1 
soning,  they  soon  decay.  For  handspikes  the 
hickory  is  particularly  esteemed  on  accoant 
of  its  strength ;  it  is  accordingly  employed  in 
most  American  vessels,  and  is  exported  for  the 
same  purpose  to  England,  where  it  sells^from 
60  to  100  per  cenL  higher  than  ash,  which  is 
brought  also  from  the  north  of  the  United 
States.  The  hickories  are  cut  without  distinc- 
tion for  this  use,  but  the  Pignut,  I  believe,  is 
the  best 

**  All  the  hickories  are  very  heavy,  and  in  a 
given  volume  contain  a  great  quantity  of  com- 
bustible matter.  They  produce  an  ardent  heat, 
and  leave  a  heavy,  compact,  and  long-lived 
coal.  In  this  respect  no  wood  of  the  same  lati- 
tude in  Europe  or  America  can  be  compared 
to  them ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  all 
Europeans  who  have  resided  in  the  United 
States. 

''It  has  been  seen  by  what  precedes,  that 
though  hickory  wood  has  essential  defects,  they 
are  compensated  by  good  properties  which  ren- 
der it  valuable  in  the  arts.'* 

In  concluding  this  article,  Michauz  recom- 
mends particularly  for  propagation  in  Euro- 
pean forests  the  Shellbark  hickory  and  the 
rignut  hickory,  whose  wood  unites  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  valuable  properties  of  the  group. 
He  thinks,  also,  that  the  Pacanenut  merits  at- 
tention from  promoters  of  useful  culture,  not 
so  much  for  its  wood  as  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
excellent,  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  the 
European  walnut  It  might  probably  be  dou- 
bled in  size,  if  the  practice  was  successfully 
adopted  of  grafting  this  species  upon  the  black 
walnut,  or  upon  the  common  European  walnut 

HICKORY  CATERPILLAR.  Whilst  the 
wood  of  the  hickory  is  preyed  upon  by  borers, 
the  foliage  suffers  in  the  latter  part  of  summer 
from  troops  of  caterpillars  covered  with  short 
spreading  tufts  of  white  hairs,  with  a  row  of 
eight  black  tufts  on  the  back,  and  two  long, 
slender,  black  pencils  on  the  fourth  and  tenth 
rings.  When  fully  grown,  they  ai^e  nearly  one 
and  a  half  inch  long.  They  leave  the  trees  in 
September,  make  cocoons,  which  are  thin,  oval, 
and  hairy.  The  moths,  which  come  out  of  the 
cocoons  in  the  month  of  June,  are  of  a  very 
light  ochre-yellow  colour,  the  wings  being 
sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  In  England,  the 
moths  that  come  from  caterpillars  having  long 
pencils  and  tufts  on  their  backs,  are  called  tus- 
sock-moths; and  Dr.  Harris  says  we  may  name 
the  one  under  consideration  the  hickory  tus- 
sock-moth (Lophocampa  carya)*  They  expand 
their  wings  from  IJ  to  24  inches  or  more.  The 
caterpillars  found  on  the  black  walnut,  butter- 
nut, the  ash,  and  even  the  oak,  closely  resem- 
ble the  hickory  caterpillar  in  shape,  but  not  in 
colour.    They  belong  to  a  different  species. 

HICKORY  TREE  BORER.  The  hickory 
tree  is  much  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
larvee  of  wood-eating  insects  or  borers,  which 
not  only  attacks  the  trees  of  the  forests,  but 
those  of  orchards,  especially  after  they  have 
passed  their  prime.  The  transformations  of 
the  insects  take  place  in  the  trunks  and  limbs 
of  the  trees.    "  The  larvae,"  says  Dr.  Harris, 

hat  are  known  to  me  have  a  close  resem- 
\ce  to  each  other ;  a  general  idea  of  them 
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can  be  formed  from  a  description  of  that  which 
attacks  the  Pignut  hickory.  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white colour,  very  long,  narrow,  and  Re- 
pressed in  form,  but  abruptly  widened  near  the 
anterior  extremity.  The  head  is  brownish, 
small,  and  sunk  in  the  fore-part  of  the  first  seg- 
ment; the  upper  jaws  are  provided  with  three 
teeth,  and  are  of  a  black  colour ;  and  the  an- 
tennas are  very  short  These  grabs  are  found 
under  the  bark  and  in  the  solid  wood  of  trees, 
and  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  They  fre- 
quently rest  with  the  body  bent  sidewise,  so 
that  the  head  and  tail  approach  each  other. 
This  posture  those  found  under  bark  usually 
assume.  They  appear  to  pass  several  years 
in  the  larva  state.  The  pupa  bears  a  near  re- 
semblance to  the  perfect  insect,  but  is  entirely 
white,  until  near  the  time  of  its  last  transforma- 
tion. Its  situation  is  immediately  under  the 
bark,  the  head  being  directed  outwards,  so  that 
when  the  pupa-coat  is  cast  off,  the  beetle  has 
merely  a  thin  covering  of  bark  to  perforate, 
before  making  its  escape  from  the  tree.  The 
form  of  this  perforation  is  oval,  as  is  also  a 
transverse  section  of  the  burrow,  that  shape 
being  best  adapted  to  the  form,  motions,  and 
egress  of  the  insect  « 

"Some  of  these  beetles  are  known  to  eat 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  of  this  nature  is  pro- 
bably the  food  of  all  of  them.  The  injury  they 
may  thus  commit  is  not  very  apparent,  and 
cannot  bear  any  comparison  with  the  extensive 
ravages  of  their  larvae.  The  solid  trunks  and 
limbs  of  sound  and  vigorous  trees  are  often 
bored  through  in  various  directions  by  these 
insects,  which,  during  a  long-continued  life, 
derive  their  only  nourishment  from  the  woody 
fragments  they  devour.  Pines  and  firs  seem 
particularly  subject  to  their  attacks,  but  other 
forest  trees  do  not  escape,  and  even  fruit  trees 
are  frequently  injured  by  these  borers." 

A  borer  belonging  to  another  family  of  bee- 
tles is  also  found  in  the  hickory,  namely,  the 
larvae  of  the  beetle  called  by  naturalists  Steno- 
corus  cinctui,  or  banded  stenocorus,  the  generic 
name  signifying  narrow  or  straitened.  Long 
galleries,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres, 
are  made  by  this  grub  in  the  hard  wood  of  the 
hickory.  The  beetle  is  of  a  hazel  colour,  with 
a  tint  of  gray,  arising  from  the  short  hairs  with 
which  it  is  covered.  There  is  an  oblique  ochre- 
yellow  band  across  each  wing-cover.   (Harris,) 

HIDE-BOUND.  In  farriery,  applied  to  a 
certain  disease  of  cows  and  horses,  in  which 
the  skin  adheres  to  their  sides.  Want  of  pro- 
per care,  spare  diet  and  bad  food,  such  as  rank 
long  grass  in  swampy  situations,  and  musty 
hay  or  oats,  are  the  most  probable  causes  of 
this  affection.  Hide-bound  is  rarely  a  primary 
disease;  it  is  a  symptom  of  unhealthiness,  and 
oAen  of  disease,  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is 
sometimes  an  accompaniment  of  chronic  cough, 
grease,  farcy,  and  founder.  A  few  mashes,  and 
a  mild  dose  of  physic,  often  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  If  the  horse  cannot  be  spared  for 
physic,  the  following  alterative,  which  is  in 
common  use,  may  be  given  every  night  for 
some  time  in  a  mash,  or  in  the  form  of  a  ball : 
levigated  antimony,2  drachms;  nitre,  3  drachms; 
sulphur,  4  drachms.  For  the  cow,  eight  ounces 
of  sulphur,  with  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and 
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a  few  mashes  shonid  be  given.  (Lib,  of  Uh» 
Kiujw.\  The  Horse,  p.  371 ;  CcUlle,  p.  671.) 

HIDE  OF  LAND  (Sax.  Hyde  lands)  was 
considered,  in  ancient  Britain,  to  be  such  a 
quantity  of  land  as  one  plough  and  its  team 
could  plough  in  a  year.  It  was  hence  called  a 
ploughland.  It  was  about  100,  120,  or  150 
acres.  Bede  calls  it  vl  familiaret  and  says  it  is 
as  much  as  will  maintain  a  family.  Cromptun, 
in  Juritdidion^  f.  222,  says  that  a  hide  of  land 
contained  100  acres,  and  that  8  hides  made  a 
knight's  fee.  But,  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  a  knight's  fee,  a  hide  or  ploughland,  a 
yardland,or  an  ox-gang  of  land,  did  not  contain 
any  certain  quantity  of  acres  (On  Lit,  f.  69), 
but  was  determined  by  the  value  of  20L  per 
aniium.  And  a  ploughland  may  contain  a 
messuage,  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture;  and 
every  ploughland  of  ancient  time  was  of  the 
yearly  value  of  five  nobles ;  and  this  was  the 
living  of  a  ploughman  or  yeoman.  The  distri- 
bution of  England  into  hides  of  land  is  very 
ancient,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
King  Ina. 

HIDES  (Sax.  hyt>e;  Germ,  haute;  Dutch, 
hui^en).  Generally  speaking,  this  term  is  ap- 
applied  to  the  skins  of  most  beasts;  but  in 
commerce  it  is  limited  to  the  strong  and  thick 
skin"  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  other  large  animals. 
Hides  are  raw  or  green ;  that  is,  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are  taken  off  the  carcass,  or  dressed 
with  salt,  alum,  and  saltpetre,  to  prevent  them 
from  putrefying;  or  they  are  cured  or  tanned. 
The  hides  of  South  America  are  in  the  highest 
repute,  and  vast  quantities  of  them  are  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain.  Large  quantities 
are  also  received  from  various  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  from  Morocco,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  &c.  About  200,000  cwt.  of  untanned 
hides  are  annually  imported,  and  about  120,000 
cwt.  of  other  hides,  exclusive  of  Russia  hides, 
which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports. 
The  rate  of  duty  charged  on  hides  is — untanned, 
dry,  per  cwt.,  4».  Bd, ;  wet,  2«.  id.  ditto ;  pieces 
of  hide,  or  hides  tawed,  curried,  or  dressed,  9d, 
per  lb.;  cut  or  trimmed,  1«.  2d.  per  lb.  Those 
imported  from  British  colonies  are  only  liable 
to  half  this  rate  of  duty. 

HIGHWAYS  received  their  name  from  the 
Roman  method  of  elevating  the  road  upon 
causeways,  or  by  raised  earth.  In  the  English 
common  law,  highways  are  roads  common  to 
all  the  Queen's  subjects,  which  the  parish  are 
liable  to  repair.  All  ways,  either  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, or  carriages  and  horses,  are  properly 
highways.  If  a  road  is  dedicated  to  the  public 
for  25  years,  it  becomes  a  highway,  which  the 
parish  are  bound  to  repair,  although  they  have 
not  acquiesced  in  the  dedication  of  the  road. 
And  if  a  road  has  been  freely  used  by  the  pub- 
lic for  4  or  6  years,  a  jarr  is  warranted  in  pre- 
suniing  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  consented 
to  its  being  thus  used.  Bridges  in  highways 
become  public  by  whomsoever  built,  but  not 
raised  causeways  furnished  with  culverts  over 
meadows,  if  more  than  300  feet  from  the 
bridge ;  and  a  bridge  only  used  by  the  public 
in  periods  of  floods,  is  merely  a  public  oridge 
during  that  period.  By  the  common  law,  the 
obligation  to  repair  the  road  lies  upon  the  pa- 
rish; the  bridges  are  to  be  repaired  by  the 
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I  county,  and  not  only  the  bridge,  but  since  the 
■  22  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  s.  9,  the  road  or  approaches 
for  300  feet  "  from  any  of  the  ends  of  it."  Sur- 
veyors of  the  highways  are  now  annuallj 
elected  by  the  parishioners  on  or  within  14 
days  of  the  25th  of  March  (5  and  6  W.  IV.,  c. 
50,  s.  6) ;  and  the  surveyor  may  be,  by  sect  6 
of  this  act,  re-elected,  who  must  serve,  under  a 
penally  of  20?. :  he  is  entitled,  however,  to  a 
salary ;  by  s.  20,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5^ 
for  neglect  of  duty.  The  surveyor,  by  s.  25,  is 
authorized  to  use  adjoining  grounds  as  a  tem- 
porary highway  whilst  the  old  road  is  repair- 
ing and  widening;  and, by  s.  27, he  is  empow- 
ed  to  make  a  rate  on  the  inhabitants,  which 
must,  however,  be  allowed  by  the  justices. 
By  s.  47,  any  person  taking  road  scrapings  or 
other  materials  from  the  sides  of  roads,  is  lia- 
ble to  a  penalty  of  10/.  The  surveyor  is  em- 
powered to  dig  for  road  materials  within  his 
own,  or  any  other  parish,  and  to  gather  stones 
free  from  charge,  on  any  land  within  his  par- 
ish, but  he  must  pay  for  any  damage  done  to 
the  land  during  their  removal ;  and  after  ob- 
taining license  from  the  justices  in  special 
sessions,  he  may  enter  upon  and  dig  for  road 
materials,  making,  however,  satisfaction  to  the 
owners;  and  he  must  fill  up  the  holes  he 
makes,  or  have  them  filled  up  and  sloped 
down.  No  tree  shall  be  allowed  to  be  plsinted 
within  15  feet  of  the  centre  of  the  highway; 
and  with  the  authority  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
(after  duly  summoning  the  owner  to  show 
cause),  the  surveyor  may  order  hedges  and 
trees,  which  shade  or  otherwise  injure  high- 
ways, to  be  cut  and  plashed.  Cartways  must 
be  20  feet,  horseways  8,  and  footways  3  feet 
wide. 

A  surveyor  of  highways  is  not  personally 
liable  to  the  labourers ;  they  must  look  to  the 
commissioners,  or  their  treasurer.  A  way 
warden  may  charge  law  expenses  incurred  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Repairing  Roads. — ^The  advantages  of  keep- 
ing roads  in  repair,  if  only  regarded  by  the 
farmer  as  lessening  the  draught  of  his  horses, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following  table  of 
the  average  force  required  to  draw  a  light 
four-wheeled  cart,  weighing,  with  its  load,  1000 
pounds : 

Woto^  Cm  Incraffv 
O«Krip«i0B0<Boi4.  ^  NqaindtoBO«9 

▼  ttoeirrli«a. 

Turnpike  road— hard  dry        -       -       -       -  SOj^lte. 

Turn  pike  road— dirty      .....  39 

Hard,  compact  loam        .....  58 

Ordinary  bye-road  ......  100 

Turnpike  road,  nevrly  gravelled     -       -       -  US 

Looae  aandy  road    ......  S04 

The  annual  expense  of  repairing  the  roads 
throughout  England,  according  to  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1814, 
amounted  to  1,500,000^  which  Mr.Penfold  in 
his  Treatise  on  Road-making,  divides  into 


Materials,  tradeamen,  and  officers  • 
Manual  labour  .  .  .  . 
Cartage  •       -       -       -    '  - 


.  £500,000 
.  350,000 
.      750,000 

The  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  road 
making  are — 1,  the  foundation ;  2,  the  drainage ; 
3,  the  choice  of  the  materials ;  4,  the  prepara- 
tion of  them ;  and  5,  the  size  of  them.  In  re- 
pairing — 1,  the  scraping;  2,  the  removal  of 
shading  trees,  dec;  3,  the  watering.    A  careful 
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attention  to  which  points  will  well  repay  the 
parish  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  them. 
There  is  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Whyle,  upon  a  ma- 
chine for  scraping  and  cleansing  highways 
(Traru,  High.  Soc,  vol.  iv.  p.  349),  and  on 
roads,  and  the  excessive  weights  carried  on 
them  in  narrow- wheeled  wagons,  by  Mr. 
Whetly  (Com.  to  Board  ofjlgr.^  vol.  vi.  p.  182); 
and  there  is  a  work  on  road-making  by  Sir  C. 
M*Adam,  which  every  road-surveyor  should 
possess.  Sir  Heniy  Parnell  has  also  publish- 
ed a  valuable  treatise  on  road-making.  Of  the 
materials  best  adapted  to  road-making,  Mr. 
Penfold  remarks,  "The  trappean  and  basaltic 
rocks  are  those  best  s,.ited  for  the  construction 
of  roads.  No  material  has  ever  been  used  su- 
perior to  the  tough  basalts,  which  are  brought 
as  ballast  in  ships  from  China  and  Bombay, 
and  which  have  been  partially  used  in  the 
macadamised  streets  of  London.  Limestones, 
in  many  respects,  aflford  an  excellent  material. 
The  more  unyielding  the  material,  the  smaller 
is  the  size  to  which  it  ought  to  be  broken. 
Limestones  have  in  general  a  peculiar  qua- 
lity of  making  smooth  roads,  even  if  not  broken 
to  a  small  size.  Pit  gravel,  especially  that  be- 
longing to  the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  is 
in'  general  not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  con- 
taining stones  of  different  sorts,  and  conse- 
quently of  different  degrees  of  strength.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  road-making  to 
lay  on  thick  coats  of  materials.  If  there  be 
substance  enough  already  in  the  road,  and 
which,  indeed,  should  always  be  carefully  kept 
up,  it  will  never  be  right  to  put  on  more  than 
a  stone's  thickness  at  a  time.'' 

HIPPOPATHOLOGY.  The  science  of  vete- 
rinary  medicine  which  comprehends  the  dis- 
eases of  the  horse.  Among  the  writers  on  this 
subject,  within  the  last  century,  may  be  enume- 
rated Gibson,  Clater,  Blaine,  Lowson,  While, 
I^yc^y  Coleman,  Dick,  Sewell»  Percivall, 
White,  Rydge,  Stewart,  Youatt,  and  many 
others ;  and  although  a  few  of  their  works  may 
now  be  obsolete,  the  greater  portion,  particu- 
larly the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Youatt  contain 
a  vast  fund  of  practical  and  useful  information. 

HOAR  FROST.  To  the  authorities  quoted 
in  the  article  Frost,  I  would  add  that  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Farquharson.  He  draws  from  his  ob- 
servations the  conclusions  that  tliese  frosts 
occur  when  the  thermometer  fs  at  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  of  varying  degrees  of  temperature, 
sometimes  as  high  as  41^;  2dly,  that  they  take 
place  at  the  time  of  a  high  daily  mean  tem- 
perature only  during  a  calm;  3dly,  that  the  air 
is  always,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  unclouded ;  4thly, 
that  they  most  frequently  take  place  when  the 
mercury  of  the  barometer  is  high  and  rising, 
and  when  the  hygrometer  for  the  season  indi- 
cates comparative  dryness.  5thly.  In  general, 
low  and  flat  lands  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys, 
and  grounds  that  are  in  land-locked  hollows, 
suffer  from  these  frosts,  while  all  sloping  lands 
and  open  uplands  escape  injury.  This  he  ac- 
counts for  by  supposing  that  on  sloping 
grounds  there  are  always  currents  of  air  whicj 
mix  the  upper  and  warmer  strata  of  air  with 
that  which  rests  immediately  on  the  ground, 
nd  which  it  would  seem,  from  some  experi- 

ents  of  Dr.  Wells,  is  not  unfrequenily  much 
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colder  than  that  only  four  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. He  found,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1813 
(TraTU.  High.  Soc.  ix.  260)  :— 


Tina. 

Oaltegrpoad. 

Foorl^rraM 
•tegiowL 

eh.  45  m        -       •       - 
7  h.      -          -       -       - 
7h.«0m        -       -       - 
7  h.  40  m       -       -       . 
8h.  45  m       -       - 

6I« 

51 
49* 
49 
43 

¥ 

58 
54 

The  slightest  protection,  even  that  of  a  bush, 
thin  sprinkling  of  straw  or  litter,  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  deposition  of  frost,  because 
it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  radiation. 

HOEING  BY  HAND.  The  hand  hoe  is  an 
instrument  too  well  known  to  need  any  de- 
scription. The  operation  of  hoeing  is  benefi- 
cial, not  only  as  being  destructive  of  weeds, 
but  as  loosening  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
rendering  it  more  permeable  to  the  gases  and 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere.  Hoeing, 
therefore,  not  only  protects  the  farmer's  crops 
from  being  weakened  by  weeds,  but  it  renders 
the  soil  itself  more  fertile,  as  more  capable  of 
supplying  the  plants  with  their  food.  Jethro 
Tull  was  the  first  who  warmly  and  ably  incul- 
cated the  advantages  of  hoeing  cultivated  soils. 
He  correctly  enough  lold  the  farmers  of  his 
time,  that  as  fine  hoed  ground  is  not  so  long 
soaked  by  rain,  so  the  dews  never  suffer  it  to 
become  perfectly  dry.  This  appears  by  the 
plants  which  flourish  in  this,  whilst  those  in 
the  hard  ground  are  starved.  In  the  driest 
weather  good  hoeing  procures  moisture  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  though  the  ignorant  and  incu- 
rious fancy  it  lets  in  the  drought. 

HOGS.    See  Swiirn 

HOGWEED  (HeracUum  tphondylium).  The 
weed  known  by  this  name  in  Pennsylvania 
and  other  Middle  States,  is  also  called  Ragnoeed 
and  JDitter-tceedf  the  jSmbrosia  Elatior  or  Taller 
Jmbroiia  of  botanical  writers.  This  apparently 
very  worthless  weed  is  common  in  pastures 
and  cultivated  fields,  always  following  the 
wheat  crop  immediately  aHer  harvest,  as 
though  a  parasite  of  this  species  of  grain.  If 
the  land  be  good,  the  plant  seems  to  give  place, 
the  following  season,  to  the  crop  of  clover  or 
timothy.  "  I  have,"  says  Dr.  Darlington  "  been 
puzzled  to  determine  this  species  satisfactorily. 
It  is  evidently,  I  think,  the  Jmbrotiek  Elatior  of 
Bigelow,  and  some  others,  and  as  clearly  the 
./?.  arlentisifolia  of  Barton,  &c. ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  Elliott's 
J, paniculata.  Are  they  all  distinct  species? 
Five  or  six  additional  species  are  enumerated 
in  the  United  States."     (Flor.  Cestrica.) 

This  plant  comes  into  flower  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May ;  its  nutritive  powers  appear  to  be 
considerable  when  compared  to  those  of  lucem 
and  some  other  plants.  Sinclair  found  that  64 
drs.  of  the  herbage  afforded  of  nutritive  matter 
90  grs.,  lucern  an  equal  proportion,  the  same 
weight  of  burnet  and  of  Bunias  orientfdii  100 
grs.  each,  of  the  broad-leaved  cultivated  clover 
SO  grains.  See  Cow-Pabsxip.  (HorL  Gram, 
Wbb,p.iU.) 

HOLCUS.  The  soft-grass.  A  genus  of 
grasses  of  which  Smith,  in  his  Eng.  Fhr.  (vol. 
L  p.  107),  describes  three  species,  bat  which 
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Sinclair,  in  bis  Hortta  €framine»t,  has  extend- 1 
ed  to  5  species  and  varieties,  including  the  I 
northern  holy-grass  {Hierochloe  borealU)j  which 
Smith  very  properly  refers  to  another  class. 

Holtus  avmaceut  (PI.  5,  re).  Tall  oat-like 
soft-grass.  In  this  species  the  calyx  is  smooth, 
the  barren  floret  lowest,  with  a  sharply  bent 
prominent  awn ;  fertile  one  bent,  slightly  ele- 
vated, scarcely  awned;  leaves  rather  harsh; 
roots  knobbed,  or  with  tuberous  joints  and 
downy  fibres.  In  dry  or  fluctuating  soils  the 
roots  become  largely  bulbous,  and  then  consti- 
tute a  troublesome  weed.  In  the  works  of 
Linnaeus,  Curtis,  and  Host,  this  grass  is  found 
under  the  name  of  jSvena  elatior ;  it  has  since 
been  thought  to  agree  better  with  holctis  in 
structure ;  but  it  appears  to  belong  to  neither 
of  these  justly,  serving  rather  to  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  avena,  hold,  and  aira. 
This  grass  grows  common  in  pastures,  hedges, 
thickets,  and  by  road  sides.  The  stem  rises  to 
3  feet  high,  i^  smooth,  simple,  and  jointed;  the 
joints  sometimes  downy ;  the  leaves  are  deep- 
t  green,  rough-edged,  and  rather  harsh  to  the 
touch,  with  long  striated  sheaths,  and  abrupt 
stipules..  The  flowering  panicle  is  erect,  late- 
ral* The  seeds  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
coated  with  the  hardened  corolla.  This  grass 
sends  forth  flowering  culms  during  the  whole 
of  the  season.  The  entire  plant  is  subject  to 
rust  after  the  period  of  flowering;  hence  the 
crop  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  in 
flower.  This  grass  is  eaten  by  all  sorts  of  cat^ 
tie,  and  is  always  present  in  the  composition 
of  the  best  natural  pastures;  but  it  does  not 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  herbage. 
It  perishes  rapidly  after  being  cropped;  and 
though  later  in  flowering  (end  of  June)  than 
many  other  species,  produces  an  early  and 
plentiful  supply  of  herbage  in  the  spring. 
These  properties  would  entitle  it  to  rank  high 
as  a  grass  adapted  for  the  alternate  husbandry, 
but  With  respect  to  its  nutritive  properties,  it 
contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  bitter  extrac- 
tive and  saline  matters  to  warrant  its  cultivar 
tion  without  a  considerable  admixture  of  dif- 
ferent grasses ;  and  the  same  objection  extends 
to  its  culture  for  permanent  pasture. 

Holms  avenacetis,  var.  muticut.  Awnless,  tall, 
oaMike  soft-grass.  In  this  variety,  which  is 
smaller  in  every  respect  than  the  preceding, 
the  leaves  are  very  short,  the  roots  slightly 
tuberous,  the  panicle  much  contracted}  the 
flowers  without  awns ;  glumes  pencilled  at  the 
apex  with  purple.  It  flowers  a  week  later  than 
the  awned  variety ;  in  all  other  respects  it  is 
the  same.  It  seldom  perfects  any  good  seed, 
and  appears  to  be  much  inferior  in  point  of 
produce.  Hares  give  a  decided  preference  to 
the  awnless  variety. 

Holaa  lanatw.  Woolly  or  meadow  soft- 
grass.  The  root  in  this  species  is  fibrous  ;  the 
stem  simple,  14  to  2  feet  high,  smooth  above, 
hairy  below,  with  hairy  sheaths,  and  short 
blunt  stipules.  The  panicle  is  thrice  com- 
pound, erect,  and  spreading.  The  calyx  of  the 
flower  is  woolly,  lower  floret  perfect,  awnless ; 
upper  with  an  arched  awn ;  leaves  downy  on 
both  sides.  This  is  a  very  troublesome  g^ass, 
which  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of;  it  grows  abun- 


dant in  meadows  and  pastures  on  all  soils,  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest.  Cattle  prefer  almost 
any  other  grass  to  this;  hence  it  is  seen  in 
pastures,  with  full-grown  perfect  leaves,  while 
the  grasses  that  surround  it  are  cropped  to  the 
roots.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  shown  that 
its  nutritive  matter  consists  entirely  of  muci- 
lage and  sugar;  while  the  same  property  in 
the  grasses  most  relished  by  cattle  has  either 
a  sub-acid  or  saline  taste.  This  grass  might 
probably  be  rendered  more  palatable  to  cattlo 
by  being  sprinkled  over  with  salt. 

Hard  stocking,  and  never  suflering  it  to  run 
to  seed,  will  at  least  prevent  this  grass  from 
spreading;  but  ploughing  up  the  pasture,  and 
taking  not  less  than  a  five  years'  course  of 
crops  and  then  returning  the  land  to  other 
grasses,  will  be  found  the  best  means  of  getting 
rid  of  it   It  flowers  and  ripens  the  seed  in  July. 

Holcus  mollis.  Creeping  soft-grass.  PI.  5,  c. 
Couch-grass.  The  specific  character  of  this 
species  is,  root  creeping,  calyx  partly  naked, 
lower  floret  perfect,  awnless,  upper  with  a 
sharply  bent  prominent  awn ;  lestves  slightly 
downy.  The  distinctions  between  this  grass 
and  the  woolly  or  meadow  soft-grass,  H.  lano' 
ftts,  are  the  creeping  root,  and  the  whole  plant 
being  more  slender  and  less  downy.  The 
leaves  are  also  narrower  and  more  soft  than 
those  of  the  H,  lanattut,  and  grow  more  distinct 
from  each  other:  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the 
H,  lanatus  are  in  dense  tufts.  The  panicle  is 
more  loose  and  smoother,  with  conspicuous 
awns,  which,  in  drying,  bend  at  a  right  angle, 
and  extend  beyond  the  calyx.  The  panicle  of 
the  /f.  lanatus  is  generally  of  a  reddish  purple 
colour  tinged  with  green,  or,  when  growing 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  of  a  whitish-green 
colour.  The  panicle  of  the  H.  mollis  is  always 
of  the  latter  colour.  This  grass  would  rank  as 
one  of  the  superior  grasses  if  it  did  not  usually 
tenant  a  light  barren  sandy  soil ;  but  it  produces 
little  herbage  in  the  spring,  and  the  aftermath  is 
next  to  nothing.  Pigs  are  very  fond  of  the  roots, 
which  contain  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter,  having  the  flavour  of  new- 
made  meal.  The  herbage  is  apparently  more 
disliked  by  cattle  than  that  of  the  H.  lanalus:  it 
is  extremely  soft,  dry,  and  tasteless.  The  roots, 
when  once  in  possession  of  the  soil,  can  hard- 
ly again  be  expelled  without  great  labour  and 
expense.  It  is  the  true  couch  grass  of  light 
sandy  soils,  for  its  roots  frequently  attain  in  a 
few  months  to  4  or  6  feet  in  length.  The  best 
mode  of  banishing  this  impoverishing  and 
troublesome  weed  from  light  arable  lands  that 
are  infested  with  it,  is  to  collect  the  roots  with 
the  fork  after  the  plough ;  and  when  thus  in 
some  measure  lessened  to  apply  yearly  dress- 
ings of  clay,  perhaps  50  loads  per  acre,  till  the 
texture  of  the  soil  is  changed  to  a  sandy  loam ; 
this  grass  will  then  be  easily  overcome,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  permanently  increased. 
See  Couch. 

Holcus  odoTotus  {rtpens).  Sweet-scented  soft^ 
grass  or  northern  holy-grass.  See  Hoix- 
GnAss. 

I  have  placed  together  in  a  tabular  form  the 
comparative  yield  of  produce  of  these  grasses- 
(Sinclair's  Hort,  Gram,  Wob.) 
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HOLLY  (Hex  aquifolium).  A  haDdsome 
evergreen  tree,  of  slow  growth,  with  a  smooth, 
gray  bark,  which,  abounding  in  mucilage, 
makes  bird-lime  by  maceration  in  water.  The 
wood  is  hard,  close-grained,  and  covered  with 
the  above  smooth  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  stalked,  rigid,  shining,  waxy,  with 
spinous  divaricated  lobes ;  the  upper  ones  on 
old  trees  entire,  with  only  a  terminal  pripkle. 
The  flowers  are  copious,  white,  tinged  exter- 
nally with  purple,  the  earlier  ones  least  perfect. 
The  berries  are  scarlet,  casually  yellow.  The 
holly  grows  in  hedges  and  bushy  places  upon 
dry  hills.  Numerous  variegated  varieties  are 
kept  in  gardens,  and  one  whose  leaves  are 
prickly  on  the  disk.  Darwin  suggested  the 
idea,  ihat  the  points  on  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
holly  was  a  provision  of  nature  to  prevent 
them  from  being  eaten  by  cattle ;  hence,  when 
the  tree  grows  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cattle, 
the  leaves  lose  the  pines,  that  species  of  ar- 
mature being  no  longer  necessary.  The  tree 
bears  clipping  well ;  but  it  is  not  so  fashionable 
for  cut  hedges  as  formerly.  The  branches, 
laden  with  berries,  are  stuck  about  rustic 
kitchens  and  churches  at  Christmas,  and  re- 
main till  Candlemas  Day.  In  Norfolk  and 
some  other  English  counties  the  misseltoe  ac- 
companies them,  and  sometimes  branches  of 
the  spindletree  or  prickwood. 
.  The  common  holly  of  the  United  States  is 
the  Hex  opaca  of  naturalists,  a  handsome  ever- 
green which,  though  in  some  of  the  Middle 
States  a  mere  shrub,  in  others  assumes  the 
dignity  of  a  tree.  In  Kent  county,  Delaware, 
the  Jiolly  frequently  attains  a  height  of  30  to  40 
feet.  Seven  or  eight  additional  species  are 
found  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  south, 

HOLM  (Sax.  and  Danish).  An  island  or 
fenny  place  surrounded  by  water. 

HOLM  OAK,  or  HOLLY  OAK.    See  Oak, 

HOLT  (Sax.  a  wood;  Germ.  holz).  The 
termination  of  many  names  of  places  in  Eng- 
land, derived  from  their  ancient  situation  in  a 
wood. 

HOLY-GRASS,  NORTHERN  (Hierochloe  bo- 
reality  The  sweet-scented  soft-grass,  Holcut 
odorbtui  (repens)  of  some  botanists.  The  pow- 
erful creeping  roots  of  this  grass,  its  tender 
nature,  and  the  great  deficiency  of  foliage  in 
he  spring  are  demerits  which  discourage  the 

'  2a  of  recommending  it  further  to  the  notice 


of  the  agricnltarist  It  comes  into  floww 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  perfects  hardly 
any  seed;  but  few  grasses  propagate  more 
quickly  by  the  roots.  This  grass  is  said  to  be 
used  at  high  festivals,  for  strewing  the  churches 
in  Prussia,  as  Acoru%  calamtu  has  time  out  of 
mind  been  employed  in  the  cathedral  and 
streets  of  Norwich  on  the  mayor^s  day. 

HOMESTEAD,  or  FARM  Sl'EADING.  A 
collection  of  farm  buildings  and  ol&ces  ar- 
ranged in  a  convenient  form. 

HONEY  (German,  konig).  A  well-known 
vegetable  substance  collected  by  bees.  *'lts 
flavour,"  says  Dr.  A.  T.  l'homson>  "van  < 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  flowers  from 
which  it  is  collected.  Thus,  the  honeys  of 
Minorca,  Narbonne,  and  England  are  known 
by  their  flavours.  It  is  separated  from  the 
comb  by  dripping,  and  by  expression ;  the  first 
method  aflbrds  the  purest  sort,  the  second  se- 
parates a  less  pure  honey,  and  a  still  inferior 
kind  is  obtained  by  heating  the  comb  before  it 
is  pressed.  When  obtained  from  young  hives 
which  have  not  swarmed,  it  is  denominated 
virgin  honey.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
flour  and  starch,  which  may  be  detected  by 
mixing  it  with  tepid  water;  the  honey  dissolves* 
while  the  flour  or  starch  remains  nearly  un- 
altered." Honey  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and,  like  sugar,  readily  undergoes  the  vinous 
fermentation;  in  this  way,  in  fact,  mead  is 
made,  an  intoxicating  beverage,  once  much 
more  extensively  prepared  than  now. 

Honey  constitutes  a  very  important  product 
of  some  countries,  among  which  we  may  name 
Poland,  where  the  management  of  bees  is  an 
extensive  branch  of  forest  culture.  Poland 
honey  is  commercially  divided  into  three 
classes ;  the  finest,  called  lipiec,  is  gathered  ty 
the  bees  from  the  lime  tree  alone,  and  is  con- 
sidered on  the  Continent  most  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  superiority  of  its  flavour,  but  also 
for  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  as  an  ar- 
canum in  pulmonary  complaints,  containing 
very  little  wax,  and  being,  consequently,  less 
heating  in  its  nature ;  it  is  as  white  as  milk, 
and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  lime  forests 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Kowno, 
in  Lithuania.  It  is  the  June  and  July  work  alone 
that  constitutes  this  delightful  product,  and 
which  is  carefully  taken  from  the  hives,  in 
which  is  left  for  the  store  of  the  bees  the  honey 
collected  by  them  before  and  after  the  flowering 
of  the  linden,  a  tree  quite  different  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  genus  Tilia,  and  called  Katnittma 
Hpta,  or  Stone  Lime. 

The  leszny,  the  next  class  of  honey,  which  is 
inferior  in  a  great  degree  to  the  lipiec,  being 
only  for  the  common  mead,  is  that  of  the  pine 
forests. 

The  third  class  of  honey  is  the  ttcpowey  pra9- 
zvymirdf  or  the  honey  from  meadows  or  places 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  perennial 
planus,  and  hardly  any  wood.  The  province 
of  Ukraine  produces  the  very  best,  and  also 
the  very  best  wax.  In  that  province  the  pea- 
sants pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch 
of  economy,  as  it  is  the  only  resource  they 
have  to  .enable  them  to  defray  the  taxes  levied 
by  Russia ;  and  they  consider  the  produce  of 
bees  equal  to  ready  money. 
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In  the  United  States,  the  capacity  to  produce 
honey  seems  only  limited  by  the  ravages  of 
that  great  pest,  the  bee-moth.  Over  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  hoped  ingenuity  will  finally 
triumph,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already.  See 
]Bus  and  Bss-moth. 

RvssiAV  Ststxm  of  xahaotro  Bxm   akd 
coirsTBVcTiiro  HitzsaS 

In  Russia  and  other  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, honey  and  wax  constitute  gteat  sources 
of  private  wealth  and  general  trade.  A  large 
amount  of  this' honey  is  obtained  from  trees  in 
the  wild  forests,  which,  when  not  hollowed  by 
nature,  are  scooped  out  by  man  for  the  accom- 
modation of  swarms,  nails  being  driven  into 
the  body,  to  prevent  the  bears  from  climbing 
up  and  getting  at  the  honey.  This  primitive 
plan  may  be  called  the  Forett  fystem,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another,  consisting  of  large  as- 
semblages of  hives,  entitling  it  to  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Camp  tystem.  These  bee-camps  are 
often  removed  from  place  to  place,  according 
to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  flowers.  A 
new  system  of  managing  bees  has  been  lately 
introduced  into  Russia,  which  has  acquired 
immense  celebrity,  not  only  in  that  country,  but 
in  other  parts  of  continental  Europe,  to  the 
northern  portion  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be 
more  specially  adapted.  It  is,  however,  at  pre- 
sent receiving  great  encouragement  in  France, 
where  the  most  active  efforts  are  making  to 
promote  its  extension.  Although  we  believe 
that  the  most  essential  objects  obtained  by  the 
Russian  mode  are  gained  through  some  of  the 
almost  innumerable  contrivances  worked  oat 
by  American  ingenuity,  still  we  think  it  proper 
to  make  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  deemed  of  so  much  in- 
dividual and  national  importance  abroad. 

The  Russian  system -owes  its  origin  and  es- 
tablishment to  M.  Prokopdvitsh,  an  individual 
who  has  <ievoted  more  than  half  his  life  to  the 
subject  His  reputation  as  an  apiarian  is  at 
present  so  high  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  esta- 
blish an  extensive  school  for  teaching  the  art 
of  managing  bees.  His  school  and  dwelling- 
houses  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  gar- 
den, in  which  are  found  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
hundred  hives.  The  number  of  his  pupils  is 
never  under  eighty,  which  come  from  all  parts 
of  Russia,  and  remain  two  years.  His  terms 
are  very  moderate. 

In  studying  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  the  queen,  he  made  the  discovery  that  she 
always  keeps  upon  the  honeycomb,  and  never 
creeps  upon  any  part  of  the  hive.  This  obser- 
vation he  has  turned  to  advantage,  so  as  to 
make  the  bees  assort  and  dispose  their  honey 
in  whatever  manner  he  desires  it  to  be  depo- 
sited. 

By  discovering  a  plant  pre-eminently  rich 
in  honey,  he  has  rendered  another  service  to 
his  country,  not  less  important  than  that  just 
referred  to.  This  is  the  Echium  Vulgabe, 
called  in  Russia  Ciniak.  It  has  long  been 
known  to  aboand  in  the  materials  of  honey, 
but  had  always  been  left  in  a  wild  state  until 
this  intelligent  Russian  took  it  into  regular 
cultivation  for  the  use  of  his  bees.  In  doing 
this,  says  a  French  writer,  he  has  rendered  a 


service  to  Europe  similar  to  that  conferred  by 
Parmentier,  who  placed  the  potato  among  the 
number  of  plants  indispensable  to  the  purposes 
of  domestic  Economy.  Many  of  the  Russian 
provinces  possess  only  a  very  few  plants  rich 
in  honey;  or,  rather,  owing  to  the  rigours  of 
the  climate,  the  plants  furnish  honey  during  a 
very  short  period.  The  Echium  is  therefore 
the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
little  sensible  to  the  effects  of  both  heat  and 
cold,  neither  of  which  cause  it  to  part  with  its 
mellifluous  qualities.  Even  after  the  selling 
in  of  white  frosts,  which  ordinarily  commence 
about  the  end  of  September  or  first  of  October, 
it  still  continues  to  flower. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  plant  which 
has  thus  acquired  such  great  celebrity  bears 
the  same  name  with  a  common  and  very  beau- 
tiful English  wild  plant,  belonging  to  the  Bo- 
rage family,  and  that,  in  his  Flora  CestricOy 
Dr.  Darlington  describes  the  common  Echium 
as  a  foreign  weed,  extremely  troublesome  in 
some  portions  of  the  United  States,  though  as 
yet  rare  in  Chester  cot^tly,  Pennsylvania.  A 
species  called  Violet  Echium  is  cultivated  in 
some  flower-gardens  in  the  United  States,  but 
no  American  species  has  yet  been  pointed  out 
by  botanists.  The  French  call  the  common 
Echium  Ftpmnc,  and  Herbe  aux  Viperee;  the 
Germans,  PFiWe  Oehtenzunge,  and  Der  Natlerkopf, 
The  popular  names  in  the  United  States  are 
Blue  Weed,  Blue  DeviU,  and  Viper^s  Bugloes.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  plant  so  much  prized 
in  Russia  is  a  variety  of  Borage  differing  con- 
siderably from  the  weed  denounced  by  Dr.  Dar- 
lington. His  caution,  however,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  forgotten  by  persons  who  intro- 
duce the  Echium  for  the  benefit  of  their  bees, 
as  it  is  a  biennial,  furnished  with  a  very  thick 
and  hard  tap-root,  which  must  be  very  diflicUlt 
to  get  out  of  ground  when  it  has  once  gained 
possession.  It  should  therefore  be  sown  and 
kept  in  places  where  it  may  be  restrained 
within  bounds.  It  may  be  popularly  described 
as  a  plant  with  long  and  rather  narrow  leaves, 
coming  to  a  point,  which  leaves,  with  the  stalks, 
are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  hairs.  It  puts 
out  numerous  spikes  bearing  one  or  two  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  of  a  purple-blue  colour,  having 
five  petals,  which  are  pubescent  or  hairy.  It 
produces  small,  rough,  and  brownish  oval- 
shaped  nuts,  which  are  angular  on  the  inner 
side.  (See  Fig.  6,  on  the  Plate  representing 
the  Russian  Bee-hive,  etc) 

DeteripHon  of  tht  Rittnan  Bn-hxoe. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  hive  in  perspective, 
supported  upon  a  floor  of  brick  or  stone,  car- 
ried beyond  the  sides  of  the  hive,  so  as  to 
secure  a  solid  foundation.  The  usual  size  of 
this  hive  is  thr^e  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
fourteen,  twenty,  and  even  as  much  as  twenty- 
two  inches  in  width,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  in  depth.  The  box  or  case  is  made  of 
five  boards,  either  nailed,  or,  what  is  better, 
dovetailed  together.  The  pieces  represented 
at  o,  a,  a,  are  three  doors  of  equal  size»  which 
are  fixed  into  mortices  or  grooves  and  fastened 
by  the  pegs  ft,  6.  c^c,  are  two  movable  pieces, 
an  inch  wide,  upon  which  the  movable  doors 
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rest  d,  small  slats  fastened  into  the  sides  of 
the  hive  by  mortices.  These  serve  to  prevent 
the  doors  from  touching  the  honeycomb.  Each 
range  of  frames  has  one  of  these  slats. 

e,  e,  e,  are  small  frames  in  which  the  bees 
work  and  deposit  their  honeycombs.  These 
frames  are  notched  or  scooped  out  circularly 
upon  the  lower  side,  as  well  as  upon  both  edges 
of  the  front  end,'  as  represented  m  fig.  3.  The 
opening  left  by  the  hollow  in  the  lowermost 
side  serves  for  the  bees  to  enter  from  beneath, 
whilst  the  hollows  on  the  two  sides  of  the  front 
end  of  the  frame  admits  the  movements  of  the 
bees  to  be  observed.  These  frames  are  thin  ; 
their  thickness,  however,  is  not  arbitrary,  but 
must  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  size  and 
form  which  the  bees  give  to  their  combs. 
When  placed  side  by  side  the  frames  must  not 
touch,  but  a  small  space  is  to  be  left  between 
to  allow  a  little  play,  and  prevent  them  from 
wedging  together  and  becoming  tight  in  warm 
weather,  when  the  wood  swells. 

/,/,/",  are  three  places  of  entrance  for  the 
bees,  nimished  with  slides.  These  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  middle  one  comes  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  its  cpmpartment ;  the  upper  one 
is  an  inch  higher  than  the  upper  slat;  whilst 
the  lower  opening  is  an  inch  lower  than  the 
lowermost  slat. 

h  (fig.  3)  is  a  grating  to  be  used  in  autumn, 
when  it  may  be  desired  to  separate  the  empty 
parts  from  those  filled  with  comb.  This  grating, 
or  adapter,  remains  in  contact  with  the  bees. 
g  (fig.  4)  represents  a  small  board,  which  is  to 
be  placed  on  top  of  the  grating. 

Fig.  5  is  a  transverse  section,  in  which  may 
be  seen  the  places  of  entrance,  /,  the  depth  of 
the  frames,  a,  and  at  c,  one  of  the  combs. 

The  various  kinds  of  hives,  constructed  in 
sections  or  compartments,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely, — those  in  which  the  divi- 
sions are  made  either  horizontally  or  vertically. 
The  first  are  founded  upon  the  well-known  ne- 
cessity for  allowing  space  for  the  new  combs ; 
the  second  from  &e  advantage  derived  from 
separating  the  swarms  artificially.  To  carry 
out  these  plans,  very  complicated  contrivances 
have  generally  been  employed,  whilst  the  Rus- 
sian hive  effects  every  necessary  object  to  be 
gained  from  section  or  division  hives. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  Russian  hive, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  plain  in  con- 
struction, and  economical  as  to  first  cost, — 
consists  in  its  capacity  to  be  reveraed  or  turned 
upside  doum,  a  very  simple  operation,  which, 
however,  leads  to  the  most  important  results  in 
the  management  of  bees. 

Reversing  the  hive  not  only  allocs  of  the 
perfect  renewal  of  the  wax,  but  furnishes  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  every  thing  passing 
within,  by  means  of  the  movable  doors,  and 
at  the  same  time,  of  conducting  all  the  opera- 
tions at  pleasure,  thus  uniting  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  two  systems  of  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical section  hives,  such  as  the  separation  of 
swarms,  dsc. 

By  means  of  the  operation  of  reversing,  the 
bee-manager  who  introduces  a  swarm  into  the 
Russian  hive,  will,  during  three  years,  be  able 
to  withdraw  each  year  one  of  the  three  divi- 
sions alternately,  or  one-third  of  the  whole 
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mass  of  honey  deposited ;  at  the  end  of  the 
period  mentioned,  he  will  have  thus  produced 
a  perfect  renewal  of  the  wax ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
this  time  he  will  be  obliged  to  reverse  or  turn 
up  the  hive,  the  former  bottom  of  which  now 
becomes  the  lop. 

The  mode  in  which  M.  Prokopuvitsh  ma- 
nages to  make  his  bees  assort  their  honey 
themselves,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  very- 
simple  contrivance.  Many  others  have  de- 
vised modes  very  similar  to  tliose  adopted  by 
the  Russian  apiarian,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
their  objects  had  not  the  same  end,  since  they 
only  sought  to  obtain  the  virgin  honey.  No 
one  has  before  believed  it  practicable  to  pro- 
cure honey  of  a  uniform  quality  and  which  at 
the  same  time  is  virgin  honey.  The  idea 
therefore  originally  belongs  to  M.  Prokopo- 
vitsh,  who,  whilst  pursuing  his  apiarian  stu- 
dies, had  it  suggested  to  him  by  a  plan  adopted 
by  Huber  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  able 
to  watch  the  habits  of  bees. 

The  process  of  working  the  Russian  hive  is 
as  follows :  In  autumn,  after  having  taken  the 
upper  portion  of  the  crop,  when  the  amount  of 
honey  admits  this  to  be  done,  the  part  of  (he 
hive  thus  lelt  empty  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  comb,  by  introducing  the  grating  A,  and 
placing  upon  it  the  board  g.  In  this  state  the 
hive  is  conveyed  to  some  suitable  place  to  pass 
the  winter.  The  following  summer,  at  the  ar- 
rival of  the  season  when  the  plant  from  which 
honey  is  to  be  collected  is  in  flower,  the  board 
is  removed,  and  the  frames  e  placed  upon  the 
grating.  These  frames,  which  are  made  ot 
very  thin  stufiT,  have  a  length  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  hive.  Their  height  is  about  half 
that  of  their  length,  and  their  width  or  thick- 
ness ought  not  to  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Two  sides  of  the  frame,  have,  as  already 
described,  two  notches  or  hollows  which  re- 
duce their  width.  One  of  these  is  the  long 
side  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  grating, 
affording  passage  to  the  bees,  whilst  the  other 
is  the  end  near  the  door  which  admits  the 
movements  of  the  bees  to  be  inspected.  Be- 
fore these  frames  are  arranged  in  their  places, 
a  little  dry  wax  is  to  be  stuck  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  upper  side  of  the  frame,  (the  side 
which  is  not  scooped  out).  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  bees  where  they  must 
place  their  combs. 

By  the  arrangement  described,  the  bees 
finding  above  them  a  vacant  space,  commence 
their  work  in  it,  and  finding  in  the  flowers  in 
bloom  suflicient  material,  fill  the  cases  with 
honey,  and  this  they  do  with  the  more  rapidity 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  queen's  being 
separated  by  a  space  not  yet  occupied  by  the 
combs,  and  her  inability  to  reach  these  to  lay 
her  eggs  in  them.  The  cases  in  which  the 
honey  is  deposited  are  sealed  up  immediately, 
the  comb  is  observed  to  have  reached  the 
lower  part  of  the  box,  and  before  the  queen 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  depositing  in  it  any 
eggs.  The  honey  thus  obtained  is  of  remark- 
able purity,  and  may  be  taken  to  market  in  the 
same  frames  in  which  it  was  originally  made. 
These  may  even  be  packed  up  together  in  cases, 
and  transported  in  wagons  to  great  distanced, 
without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  honey. 
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HONEY  DEW.  See  Apridiaitb. 
HONEY  LOCUST,  or  Sweet  Locust  (G/e- 
dittia  triacantkoM).  The  sweet  locust  belongs 
peculiarly  to  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  it  is  scarcely  found  in  any  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Slates,  except  in  Limestone  Val- 
ley and  its  branches,  which  lie  between  the 
first  and  second  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies,  be- 
ginning near  Harrisburg  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  latitude  of  40^  42^,  and  extending  from 
north-east  to  south-west  into  the  state  of  Virgi- 
nia. The  soil  in  this  valley  is  generally  very 
substantial.  In  the  fertile  bottoms  which  are 
watered  by  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  Illinois  country,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, the  sweet  locust  is  abundant.  It  commonly 
grows  with  the  black  walnut,  shell-bark  hick- 
ory, red  elm,  blue  ash,  locust,  box  elder,  and 
coffee  tree,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  forests  that 
cover  the  most  fertile  soils.  In  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  this  species  is  called  in- 
differently sweet  locust  and  honey  locust ;  the 
French  of  Illinois  call  it  fevier. 

In  situations  the  most  favourable  to  its 
growth,  such  as  are  observed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  between  Gallipolis  and  Limestone, 
the  sweet  locust  attains  a  very  ample  size. 
Michaux  measured  several  stocks  which  were 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  equal  in  height  the  loftiest  trees  of 
these  immemorial  forests.  Some  of  them  had 
the  trunk  undivided  for  forty  feet. 

The  sweet  locust  is  easily  known  by  its  bark, 
which,  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches,  detaches 
itself  laterally  in  plates  three  or  four  inches 
wide  and  two  or  three  lines  thick,  and  by  the 
form  of  its  trunk,  which  appears  to  be  twisted, 
and  which  presents  three  or  four  crevices  of 
inconsiderable  depth,  opening  irregularly  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top.  The  large  thorns 
which  cover  the  branches,  and  frequently  the 
trunk  of  young  trees,  afford  another  very  dis- 
tinct characteristic.  These  thorns  are  some- 
times several  inches  long,  ligneous,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  armed,  at  some  distance  from  the 
base,  with  two  secondary  thorns,  about  half  the 
size  of  the  first 

The  leaves  of  the  sweet  locust  are  pinnated, 
and  composed  of  small,  oval,  serrate,  sessile 
leaflets.  This  foliage  is  elegant,  and  of  an 
agreeable  tint ;  but  it  is  thin,  and  scarcely  ob- 
structs the  passage  of  the  sunbeams.  It  is  shed 
annually  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  flowers  are  small,  not  very  conspicuous, 
and  disposed  in  bunches.  The  fruit  is  in  the 
form  of  flat,  crooked,  pendulous  pods,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  The  pods  contain  brown, smooth, 
hard  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  pulpy  substance, 
which,  for  a  month  afker  their  maturity,  is  very 
sweet,  and  which  then  becuibes  extremely  sour. 
Beer  is  sometimes  made  by  ^rmenting  this 
pulp  while  fresh;  but  the  practice  is  not  gene- 
ral, as  the  apple  tree  and  peach  tree,  particu- 
larly the  last,  have  become  common  in  the 
western  country,  and  afford  a  much  superior 
beverage. 

The  perfect  wood  or  heart  of  the  sweet  locust 
Bearly  resembles  that  of  the  locust,  but  its  grain 
is  eoarser  and  its  pores  more  open :  in  these 


respects  it  is  more  strikingly  characterized 
than  even  the  wood  of  the  red  oak.  When 
perfectly  seasoned,  it  is  extremely  hard.  It  ia 
little  esteemed  in  Kentucky,  where  it  is  more 
efliployed,  and  consequently  can  be  belter  ap- 
preciated, than  elsewhere.  It  is  used  neither 
by  the  carpenter  nor  the  wheelwright:  it  is 
sometimes  taken  by  the  farmers  for  rails  io 
fence  their  fields,  but  only  when  they  are  unable 
to  procure  better  wood.  It  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  far  inferior  to  the  wild  cherry  and 
black  walnut  for  cabinet-making.  The  only 
destination  for  which  it  appears  to  be 'pecu- 
liarly adapted,  is  the  forming  of  hedges,  which 
would  be  rendered  impenetrable  by  its  long 
thorns. 

The  sweet  locust  has  been  cultivated  for 
many  years  in  Europe.  It  flourishes,  blooms, 
and  yields  seed  in  the  climates  of  London  and 
Paris ;  but  its  vegetation  is  less  active  than  in 
the  south  of  France.    (Michaux.) 

HONEYSUCKLE  (Lonicera,  named  after 
Adam  Lonicera,  a  German  botanist,  who  died 
in  1586).  This  is  a  genus  of  very  ornamental 
shrubs,  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Caprifolivm. 
The  species  grow  in  any  common  soil,  and  are 
readily  increased  by  cuttings  taken  off  in  au- 
tumn and  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
{PaxtofCi  Bot,  Diet,) 

In  the  Englith  Flora,  by  Dr.  Smith,  three  in- 
digenous species  are  described. 

There  are  five  hardy  sorts  of  honeysuckle 
mentioned  by  Miller;  namely,  the  Virginian 
trumpet  honeysuckle  (Z.  Bempervirent),  thS  Ger- 
man honeysuckle,  the  Italian  honeysuckle,  the 
English  honeysuckle  or  woodbine  {JL  pericfy- 
menum),  and  the  evergreen  honevsuckle.  He 
names  also  three  other  sorts,  wnich  are  too 
tender  to  raise  without  artificial  heat 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  trumpet  ho- 
neysuckle; one  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the 
other  is  from  Carolina.  The  Virginia  trumpet 
honeysuckle  is  hardier,  its  leaves  are  of  a 
darker  green,  and  its  flowers  are  a  deeper  red 
than  the  Carolina.  These  plants  are  weak  and 
trailing;  they  should  therefore  be  placed  against 
walls  and  trellis-work. 

The  German  or  Dutch  honeysuckle  is  a  hardy 
shrub,  which  can  be  formed  into  a  good  round 
head :  the  flowers  are  reddish  outside  and  yel- 
lowish within,  blooming  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  Miller  mentions  two  varieties  of  this 
honeysuckle,  the  ''long  blowing"  and  the  *'late 
red." 

The  Italian  honeysuckle  has  two  varieties, 
the  **  early  white,"  which  is  fragrant,  but  of 
short  duration,  blooming  in  May ;  and  the  ''yel- 
low," which  bears  yellowish  flowers,  and  is 
succeeded  by  red  berries. 

The  American  or  evergreen  honeysuckle  is 
the  most  valuable,  for  it  flowers  from  June  till 
the  frost  nips  its  blooms.  It  has  strong  branches 
bearing  evergreen  leaves  and  fragrant  flowers, 
which  are  bright-red  outside  and  yellow  within. 

All  the  sorts  are  propagated  by  layers  or  by 
cuttings.  The  plants  produced  from  cuttings 
are  the  best  rooted,  and  should  be  done  in  Sep- 
tember. Each  cutting  should  have  four  joints, 
and  only  one  joint  should  be  left  above  ground. 
The  honeysuckle  loves  almost  any  soil,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  too  dry.    See  RHonoDEirDBox. 
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HONEYSUCKLE,  FRENCH  (Hedysarum), 
Almost  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are  very 
haQdsome  flowering  plants,  producing  racemes 
of  very  beautiful  pea  flowers,  particularly 
adapted  for  borders  or  rock-work.  Miller  men- 
tions nineteen  sorts.  The  greater  number  are 
perennials.  The  most  general  species  in  Eng- 
lish gardens  is  the  JET.  tmonarium^  which  blooms 
bright-red  flowers,  and  a  variety  of  it,  which 
blooms  white  flowers,  both  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  They  are  propagated  by  sowing 
seed  in  the  spring  in  light  garden  mould,  and 
transplanting  the  young  plants  into  their  des- 
tined places  in  autumn.  The  herbaceous  kinds 
are  increased  by  dividing  the  roots. 

HOOF.  The  homy  part  which  covers  the 
feet  of  many  valuable  quadrupeds.  It  is  either 
cloven,  as  in  cattle,  or  entire,  as  in  the  horse. 
In  the  horse  it  is  that  portion  of  the  foot  which 
is  composed  of  the  crust  or  wall,  the  bars,  the 
sole,  and  the  horny  frog.  There  is  no  frog  in 
the  foot  of  cattle,  nor  are  there  the  provisions 
for  the  expansion  and  elasticity  of  the  foot 
which  we  admire  in  the  horse.  There  is  a  la- 
minated connection  between  the  hoof  of  the  ox, 
and  the  sensible  parts  beneath,  as  in  the  horse; 
but  the  homy  plates  of  the  hoof,  and  the  fleshy 
ones  of  the  substance  which  covers  the  coflin- 
bone,  are  not  so  wide  and  deep,  and  therefore 
the  attachment  between  the  hoof  and  foot  is  not 
so  strong.  The  hoofs  of  cattle  are  used  for 
making  starch  and  Prassian  blue,  as  they  will 
not  make  glue  or  soap  like  the  heels.  (Cattle, 
p.  668;  The  Horse,  p.  ^81.) 

HOOP-ASH.    See  Hackrbbrt. 

HOOVE.    See  Cattlb,  Dibsabss  of. 

HOP  (Humului  luptdut).  This  is  a  well- 
known  climber,  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to 
England,  plants  of  it  being  found  in  hedgerows 
and  waste  places.  The  ancients  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  hop.  It  is  mentioned  by 
the  Arabian  physician  Mesne,  who  lived  about 
845 ;  and  it  was  used  for  beer  in  Flanders  in 
1500.  The  female  flowers,  indeed,  have  been 
long  used  in  many  parts  of  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  a  flavour  to  beer.  It  was 
not,  however,  cultivated  in  England  for  this 
purpose  until  about  the  year  1525;  and  as  the 
Keformation  was  then  in  progress,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hop  is  perpetuated  by  the  follow- 
ing doggerel  : 

Hops,  berety,  pickerel,  and  beer 
Were. brought  into  England  in  one  year. 

In  1528  the  parliament  was  requested  to  prohi- 
bit its  use,  as  an  unwholesome  weed  that  would 
spoil  the  taste  of  beer.  It  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  1652  in  the  statute-book,  in  the 
ft  Edward  VI.  c.  5  (repealed  5  Eliz.  c.  2^  ;  an 
act  directing  that  land  formerly  in  tillage  snould 
again  be  so  cultivated,  but  excepting,  amongst 
other  ground,  **  land  set  with  saffron  or  hops ;" 
and  down  to  the  year  1693  hops  were  imported 
from  Flanders  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
1578  Reynold  Scott  published  a  curious  little 
work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  hop,  which  is 
now  rare:  it  was  entitled,  "A  Perfite  Platforme 
of  a  Hoppe  Garden,"  in  which  the  directions 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  hop  are  given  with 
considerable  care. 

The  chief  counties  in  which  the  hop  is  now 
cultivated   in    England,  are  those   of  Kent, 
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Sussex,  Surrey,  Worcester,  and  Essex;  but  the 
bop-gardens  of  these  counties  are  only  situated 
in  particular  portions. 

The  hop  plant  delights  in  a  rich  loam,  or 
calcareous  sand ;  and  when  these  are  situated 
on  a  calcareous  bed,  the  plants  will  continue 
to  flourish  for  many  years ;  but  otherwise  ten 
or  twelve  years  is  about  the  limit  of  their  con- 
tinuance in  perfection.  Under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, as  on  the  Kentish  ragstone,  the 
roots  of  the  hop  plant  extend  in  some  instances 
to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  hop  plant 
is  usually  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  spring. 
"In  the  early  part  of  the  spring,"  says  Mr. 
Lance,  **  the  old  root  begins  to  bud  or  shoot 
from  the  old  stump  of  the  last  yearns  bine, 
which  will  have  two  or  more  buds ;  the  crown 
of  the  root  is  then  cleared,  and  these  old  stumps 
are  cut  off,  or  most  part  of  them,  the  hole  co- 
vered up,  and  the  crown  of  the  root  throws  up 
additional  shoots  to  be  tied  up  the  poles.  The 
plant  is  therefore  said  to  have  an  annual  stem, 
but  a  perennial  root.  The  cuttings,  or  .old 
stumps,  are  bedded  for  a  season,  to  make  roots 
the  best  way  they  can  from  the  edge  of  the  cut- 
ting: the  plant  being  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
life,  every  portion  of  the  crown  cutting  that  has 
a  bud  will  grow  and  throw  out  roots  from  the 
extremity  of  the  woody  cutting;  they  will  make 
a  circle  of  roots  when  healthy,  and  throw  up 
bine  from  the  eyes  or  buds  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  other  roots  will  issue  from 
under  the  eyes.  The  shoots  of  the  former  year 
that  may  have  become  covered  with  earth  will 
make  plants  as  layers,  throwing  out  many 
fibrous  roots  before  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stump  or  crown.  This  is  often  the  most  suc- 
cessful method  of  obtaining  plants,  although  it 
may  in  some  measure  weaken  the  old  root; 
but  the  layer  gets  the  plants  a  year  more  forward, 
as  the  roots  are  already  formed  when  the  plant 
is  taken  from  the  old  stock ;  but  if  all  the  su- 
pernumerary shoots  are  cut  off  after  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  well  up  the  pole,  then  there  can 
be  no  suckling  plants  formed.  There  are  se- 
veral varieties  of  the  hop,"  adds  Mr.  Lance, 
"named  according  to  the  colour  of  the  bine, 
the  hanging  of  the  fruit,  or  local  circumstances. 
The  grape-hop  takes  its  name  from  the  hang- 
ing of  the  strobiles;  the  cluster  being  close 
together,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Those  named 
from  the  bine  are  the  green,  the  white,  the  red. 
Others  are  named  from  places,  as  the  Canter- 
bury grape,  the  Farnham  bell,  the  Mayfield 
grape ;  and  some  few  are  named  from  the  per- 
sons who  have  raised  them  from  seed,  as  Wil- 
liams's white  bine,  at  Farnham,  being  first 
raised  by  a  gentleman  of  that  name  at  Badshot 
Place,  about  the  year  1780.  This  is  the  variety 
now  principally  cultivated  at  Farnham,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  which 
make  that  place  so  famed  for  hops,  they  being 
purchased  with  avidity  by  the  brewers  of  the 
west  of  England." 

The  qualities  of  the  hop  regarded  by  the 
dealers  are  the  colour,  scent,  seed,  and  glulinoug 
touch.  The  colour,  which  should  be  a  light 
green,  is  attained  either  by  a  very  careful  and 
early  picking,  or  by  exposing  the  hops  when 
they  are  drying  to  the  action  of  .fumes  of  snl- 
phur.    By  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  the 
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natnral  brovn  colour  of  the  hops  thns  treated 
returns;  aod  hence  the  Faroham  hops  are 
often  preferred  by  the  brewers  of  pale  ale,  be- 

I cause  the  colour  is  not  apt  to  alter. 
About  60  to  100  bushels  of  the  picked  hops 
are  required  for  a  cwt  of  dried  hops  in  the  bag; 
but  this  varies  with  circumstances.  When 
there  is  an  abundance  of  plump,  well-formed 
seed,  from  40  to  70  bushels  will  form  a  cwt 
A  bag  of  hops  will  weigh  about  2^  cwts.,  and 
a  Kent  pocket  about  1^  cwt.  The  produce  of 
an  acre  of  hops  will  sometimes  amount  to  24 
cwt,  but  the  average  is  about  10  cwt  The 
hop  plant  is  subject  to  many  diseases,  to  the 
attacks  of  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  to 
mildew,  and  to  a  variety  of  atmospherical  in- 
fluences, which  renders  it  ever  the  sport  of  the 
weather,  and  occasions  the  proverbial  uncer- 
tainty of  the  crop. 

In  the  culture  of  the  hop,  a  deep  soil  is  pre- 
ferable, and  many  powerful  fertilizers  may  be 
had  recourse  to.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  plant 
which  delights  more  in  those  of  an  oily  nature 
than  the  hop.  The  Kentish  growers  of  the 
valley  of  the  Med  way  successfully  employ 
large  quantities  of  sprats,  for  which  they  rea- 
dily give  lOd,  per  bushel.  They  use  from  40 
to  60,  or  more,  bushels  per  acre.  Other  plant- 
ers employ  woollen  rags,  chopped  into  small 
pieces,  from  1  to  2  tons  per  acre.  They  last 
for  2  years.  Thesis  cost  about  5/.  5s.  per  ton. 
Ball,  also,  is  an  excellent  addition,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these,  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  l.*) 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  plants  are  usually  placed  on  hills,  at  the 
distance  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  this  is  usually  done 
early  in  the  spring,  about  the  end  of  March. 
The  first  yeai^s  poles  may  be  about  6  feet  in 
length,  but  twelve  feet  poles  are  afterwards 
needed.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  commonly 
placed  on  a  hill :  they  are  generally  set  in  the 
ground  in  the  end  of  April.  About  500  fresh 
poles  are  annually  required  per  acre,  to  keep 
up  the  stock  of  poles,  and  supply  the  place  of 
those  broken  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

The  ground  in  hop  gardens  can  hardly  be 
too  much  stirred  over.  The  drying  of  the  hops 
is  effected  soon  after  they  are  picked.  For  the 
despatch  of  drying,  a  thickness  of  from  1  to  2 
feet  of  hops  are  placed  on  the  kiln  floor,  and  a 
fire  of  culm  or  Welch  coal,  coke,  charcoal,  or 
other  material  that  gives  out  no  smoke,  is  made 
in  an  open  fireplace,  with  only  a  perforated 
hood  over  it;  or,  if  the  kiln  fireplace  is  enclosed, 
and  the  smoke-flue  is  made  to  pass  round  the 
building,  any  firing  may  be  used :  but  the  neat- 
est and  cleanest  method  is  by  passing  hot  water 
through  pipes,  close  beneath  the  drying-floor. 
About  100  to  200  bushels  are  commonly  dried 
at  once  in  the  ordinary-sized  hop-kiins.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  sulphur  are  sometimes 
added  to  the  fire,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  cwt. 
to  a  ton  of  hops.  About  98  to  112  degrees  of 
heat  is  that  commonly  employed  in  the  drying, 
and  the  cost  of  the  process  is  about  14s.  per  cwt 

In  bagging  the  hops,  great  care  is  requisite 
to  tread  them  as  close  as  possible ;  for  the  more 
completely  the  air  is  excluded,  the  belter  the 
hops  will  keep. 

The  dried  hop  has  been  analyzed,  and  found 
to  contain  htpuUnet  a  bitter  principle,  opifm,  a 
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fatty  astringent  matter,  gum,  chlorophyUef  and  %- 
nin.  In  the  grains  of  the  lupuline  a  volatile  oil 
is  deposited.  The  salts  of  iron,  gelatin,  chloride 
of  barium,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  cause  pre- 
cipitates in  the  decoction  of  the  hop.  As  a  me- 
dicinal agent,  hops  display  tonic  and  narcotic 
properties.  A  pillow  of  hops  is  supposed  to  be 
a  good  soporific,  and  was  obtained  for  George 
IIL  when  a  lunatic.  The  extract  has  been 
found  to  allay  pain ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  better 
as  an  adjunct  to  beer  than  as  a  medicine. 

In  England,  the  expense  of  1  cwt  of  hops,  if 
purchased  on  the  poles  (says  Mr.  Lance,)  may 
be  thus  stated : — 


The  duty  - 
PIckiDC  - 
Bafs 

Drying  - 
BiMtng  - 
0>rug«    - 


1    18    0 


The  following  are  the  expenses  and  produce 
of  4  acres  of  hop  ground  in  Mid-Kent,  in  1836  :•* 


Rent  and  taxet  on  4  acres,  at  lOs.  - 
X^uUure  labour,  at  5Q».  ... 
Repair  of  polce  .... 
Dunginf ,  at  40t.  .... 
PkkTng  4,an  buabels,  at  7  fbr  Is.  - 
Drying,  labour  only 


-  6     0    0 

-  10     •    0 

-  4  0  0 
.800 
-tt    15    0 

,     -  -    a    If    0 

89  pocket!,  making,   marking,   aifting,  and 

treading,  at  Ir  U t     S    6 

Pole  pullers,  meaiurer,  and  azpeniefl     -       -    4    16    0 

Pocket  cloth 400 

Charcoal 6    10    6 

Sulphur  and  lime    -       -       -       -       -       -0    17    0 

Rentofklln 4#0 

Intereat  on  Orst  years*  expenditure  -  -  4  0  0 
Duty  on  64  cwti.,  at  \B$.8d.  -  .  -  -  59  14  0 
Tithe -400 


147    10    6 


The  produce,  64  cwt.,  at  61.  lOe.    4161. 

The  average  produce  of  hops  from  1807  to 
1836,  as  shown  in  a  table  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Lance 'on  the  hop,  is  6^  cwt  per  acre,  the 
highest  product  in  one  year  having  averaged 
for  the  crop  12  y'^^  cwt  in  1808,  and  the  lowest 
only  y^y  in  1826. 

Number  of  Acrn  of  Hops  in  eulivvation. 


No.  or       N't.  at 

A*i 

mn 

"~ 

Pnwnadae* 

Acre*  oti- 

Aerw 

price  A 

tCciap. 

ImI  nluc.  ia 

Y«r. 

imtcdiD 

IntlM 

the 

dwiiiHtlto 

Enitovl. 

CUp. 

eovDtnr. 

da7. 

£. 

«. 

«. 

L. 

I8W 

50.148 

694 

17 

10 

753,110 

16tl 

45.069 

691 

1,000,000 

18W 

43,554 

673 

13 

1,331,985 

1823 

41.458 

671 

10 

446.038 

1894 

43,440 

670 

1,847,960 

]RS5 

46,718 

709 

33 

33 

805,874 

18S6 

50,471 

715 

1,010,590 

18^ 

40.485 

715 

13 

1,360,835 

18«8 

48,365 

711 

1,813,680 

16» 

46,135 

703 

11 

656,135 

1830 

46,7-i6 

704 

10 

10 

10 

1,509,560 

1831 

47.129 

713 

15 

I,767,.'«34 

1833 

47,101 

714 

3,114,545 

1838 

49,187 

730 

1,841,610 

1834 

51,273 

796 

10 

10 

1,074.010 

18S3 

53,816 

734 

3,406.610 

1836 

55,433 

757 

10 

10 

3,155,833 

1837 

56,333 

759 

10 

15 

1.647,396 

1838 

56.104 

749 

1,753.190 

1839 

53,365 

13 

1.341.353 

The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  hop  has  long  been  steadily  on  the 
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flower  and  ripen  seed  Id  abandance,  which  has 
only  to  be  sown  in  the  open  border.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  English  species. 

.1.  Yellow  horned-poppy  (O,  luteum).  This 
is  a  biennial,  growing  wild  on  the  sandy  sea- 
coast,  producing  golden-yellow  flowers  in  Jaly 
and  August 

3.  Scarlet  horned-poppy  (G.  phaniceum). 
This  is  a  very  rare,  or,  as  Smith  observes, 
perhaps  doabtfal  native.  It  is  annual  in  habit, 
the  root  is  tapenng,  the  herb  rather  less  glau- 
cous, and  more  upright  than  the  preceding. 
The  .flower-stalks  and  catyx  are  hairy.  The 
petals  are  smaller  and  narrower  than  those  of 
the  last  described  species,  and  of  a  rich  scarlet, 
with  an  oblong  black  spot  at  the  base.  The 
pod  is  clothed  with  numerous  rigid,  silky 
bristles. 

Violet  horned-poppy  (Cviolacmm),  This  is 
an  annual  met  with  sometimes,  but  not  fre- 
quently, in  grainfields.  The  root  is  slender, 
stem  erect,  a  foot  high,  round,  even,  and  quite 
smooth;  leaves  dark  green,  twice  or  thrice 
pinnatifid;  flowers  of  a  brilliant  violet  blue, 
very  splendid,  but  extremely  fugacious,  some- 
what larger  than  the  last;  pods  2  or  3  inches 
long,  cylindrical,  more  or  less  clothed  with 
bristly  prickles.  (Eng.  Fkr,  voL  iiL  p.  6 ;  Pax- 
ton'i  Pot.  Diet.) 

HORNET  (Vupa  crabro).  A  well-known 
fierce  insect,  which  is  about  one  inch  in  length, 
and  builds  its  nest  in  hollow  trees.  The  sting 
of  the  hornet  is  severe,  and  occasions  a  con- 
siderable tumour,  accompanied  with  intense 
gain ;  for  the  mitigation  of  which,  there  is  no 
etter  remedy  than  sweet  oil,  or  honey  water 
immediately  applied  to  the  place.  Hornets  are 
very  dangerous  enemies  to  bees,  which  they 
attack  and  consume  entirely,  except  the  wings 
and  feet:  they  are  also  very  destructive  to 
fruit. 

The  American  hornet  is  the  Vupa  maeulata 
of  naturalists.  Instead  of  building  their  nests 
in  hollow  trees,  the  American  hornets  are  na- 
tural paper-makers,  and  manufacture  water- 
tight nests  of  paper,  which  they  construct 
around  the  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  where 
they  appear  as  large  globes,  sometimes  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter.  The  material  of  these 
nests  consists  of  the  fibres  of  wood,  prepared 
by  the  insects,  and  wrought  into  a  substance 
very  similar  to  common  brown  paper  made 
of  rags.  Like  others  of  the  wasp  family  the 
American  hornet  is  a  depredator  upon  fruit, 
and  comes  about  bouses  in  search  of  flies. 

HORNWORT  (CeraU^hyUwn,  from  keras,  a 
horn,  and  phylhn,  a  leaf:  the  petals  are  cut  so 
as  to  appear  like  a  stag's  horn).  These  are 
uainteresting  water  plants,  thriving  in  any 
pond,  and  easily  raised  from  seeds.  The  com- 
mon homwort  (C.  d^mgnwrn)  is  abundant  in 
ditches  and  fish-ponds;  the  herb  floating 
entirely  under  water,  dark  green,  copiously 
branched,  2  or  3  feet  long,  densely  clothed  with 
whorled  spreading  forked  leaves,  eight  in  each 
whorl,  and  axillary,  solitary,  sessile,  palt  green 
flowers.  The  truit  armed  with  two  affft'eading 
lateral  spines.  There  is  another  indigenous 
species  ttoe  unarmed  homwort  (C.  tubmerMum), 
which  is  a  more  rare  plant,  and  the  fruit  is 
destitute  of  spines. 
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There  are  two  species  of  this  plant  found  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  them  {Ceratopkyl- 
hun  demtrmm)  is  described  by  Darlington  as 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill,  Brandy- 
wine  and  tributaries ;  the  other  (C.  mbmenum) 
is  described  by  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Eaton. 

HORSE,  THE.  The  genus  Eqmu,  accord-  * 
ing  to  modern  naturalists,  consists  of  six  dif- 
ferent animals, — viz.  the  f^uw  caballut,  or 
horse ;  K  hemhnus,  the  dziggithai ;  E.  atinus, 
the  ass ;  E,  q^tagga,  the  quagga ;  K  zebroy  or 
mountain  zebra ;  and  E.  burchelHf  the  zebra  of 
the  plains.  It  is  only  of  the  first  that  I  shall 
have  to  treat  in  this  article. 

Horuy  the.  This  noble  animal,  there  is  little 
doubt,  is  a  native  of  the  warm  countries  of  the 
East,  where  he  is  found  wild  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable perfection.  It  is  there  that  we  find 
the  barb  and  the  Arab,  noble  races  of  horses 
that  have  long  mainly  contributed  to  improve 
the  present  English  race-horse,  until  he  has 
arrived  at  his  present  state  of  unequalled  per- 
fection. The  use  of  the  horse,  both  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  for  the  purposes  of  war,  early 
sittracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  Thus  the 
Canaan ites  are  recorded  as  having  gone  out  to 
fight  against  Israel  with  many  horses  and  cha- 
riots. (Jotkua  ii.  4.)  And  1660  years  b.  c, 
when  Joseph  proceeded  with  his  father's  body 
into  Canaan  from  Egypt,  there  accompanied 
him  both  chariots  and  horsemen.  (Gen,  xix.) 
They  were  fed  in  those  days  on  b.  •  M  Kings, 
iv.  28) :  and  160  years  afterwards, '  •  'lariots 
of  Egypt  are  described  as  being  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  horse  was  early  employed  on 
the  course.  1450  years  b.  c.  the  Olympic 
Games  were  established  in  Greece,  at  which 
horses  were  used  in  the  chariot  and  other 
races. 

Preserved  from  the  flood  waters  in  the  ark, 
the  first  breed  of  horses  most  have  proceeded 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ararat ;  but 
whether  the  original  stock  were  first  located  in 
Asia  or  in  Africa  is  an  inquiry  which  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  Equally  inefiectual  are 
all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  de- 
cide as  to  which  variety  of  the  horse  constitutes 
the  original  breed;  while  some  contend  for  the 
barb,  others  prefer  the  wild  horses  of  Tartary. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  so  late  as  the  se- 
venth century  there  were  but  few  horses  in 
Arabia;  even  now  the  breed  is  much  more 
limited  in  number,  according  to  Barckhardt, 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  He  remarked,  in 
a  letter  to  Professor  Sewel,  "It  is  a  mistaken  » 
idea  that  Arabia  is  very  rich  in  horses;  the 
breed  in  that  country  is  limited  to  the  extent  of 
its  fertile  pasturing  districts ;  and  it  is  in  these 
parts  only  that  the  breed  prospers ;  while  the 
Bedouins,  who  are  in  possession  of  poor  ground, 
seldom  possess  any  horses.  We  therefore  see 
that  the  tribes  richest  in  horses  are  those  who 
dwell  in  comparatively  the  fertile  plain  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  in  the  Syrian  deserts.  It  is  there  that  the 
horses  can  feed  for  several  spring  months 
upon  the  green  grass  and  herbs  of  the  valleys 
and  plains,  produced  by  the  rains,  which  seem 
to  be  an  absolute  requisite  for  its  reaching  to 
its  full  vigour  and  growth."  The  care  with 
which  the  Arabs  tend  their  horses  is  prover- 
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Bial.  «  The  Bedouins,"  adds  Bnrekhardt, «  when 
a  hi^rse  is  born,  never  let  it  drop  down  to  the 
ground,  but  receive  and  keep  it  for  several 
hours  upon  their  arms,  washing  it,  stretching 
and  strengthening  its  limbs,  and  hugging  it 
like  a  baby.**  (Quart,  Joum,  of  jigr.  vol.  vii.  p. 
577.)  None  were  found  either  on  the  conti- 
nent or  on  the  islands  of  the  New  World.  And 
yet  the  large  droves  of  wild  horses  which  have 
descended  from  the  two  or  three  mares  and 
stallions  leA  by  the  early  Spanish  voyagers, 
and  which  now  abound  in  the  plains  of  South 
America,  prove  very  clearly  that  the  climate 
and  the  soil  of  the  New  WorM  are  not  adverse 
to  the  propagation  of  the  wild  horse. 

**  The  horse,"  says  Professor  Low  {Vkatra- 
tions  of  tkt  Breeds  of  the  Domestic  AnimaU,  part 
ix.),  "  is  seen  to  be  affected  in  his  character 
and  form,  by  the  agencies  of  food  and  climate, 
and  it  may  be  by  other  causes  unknown  to  us. 
He  sustains  the  temperature  of  the  most  burn- 
ing regions ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  cold  at 
which  he  cannot  exist,  and  as  he  approaches 
to  this  limit,  his  temperament  and  external 
conformation  are  affected.  In  Iceland,  at  the 
arctic  circle,  he  has  become  a  dwarf;  in  Lap- 
land, at  latitude  65°,  he  has  given  place  to  the 
reindeer;  and  in  Kamtschalka,  at  latitude  52°, 
he  has  given  place  to  the  dog.  The  nature 
and  abundance  of  his  food,  too,  greatly  affect 
his  chara^t^":  and  form.  A  country  of  heaths 
and  innu  "  '  '  Is  herbs  will  not  produce  a  horse 
so  larg**  -**strong  as  one  of  plentiful  herbage. 
The  horse  of  the  mountains  will  be  smaller 
than  that  of  the  plains  ;  the  horse  of  the  sandy 
desert  than^of  (he  watered  valley.*' 

Leaving,  however,  these  interesting,  but  for 
this  work  too  extensive,  researches,  I  propose 
to  direct  my  attention  to  the  English  breed  of 
horses,  and  more  especially  to  those  which 
come  particularly  withm  the  farmer's  pro- 
vince. 

From  a  very  early  period  there  appears  to 
have  existed  in  England  a  powerful,  active, 
useful,  and  numerous  breed  of  horses.  Csesar, 
perhaps  with  the  natural  inclination  of  a  cou- 
queror  to  elevate  the  prowess  of  his  defeated 
enemies,  gives  a  very  lively  account  of  the 
horses  used  by  the  early  Britons  in  their  war 
chariots;  which,  armed  with  iron  scythes 
affixed  to  their  axletrees,  were  driven  furiously 
and  destructively  amid  the  ranks  of  their  ene- 
mies. And  ii^  be  true,  that  when  Cassibel- 
launus  had  disbanded  the  chief  portion  of  his 
I  army,  be  yet  retained  4000  war  chariots 
to  harass  the  foraging  parties  of  the  Roman 
army ;  the  supply  of  good  horses  able  to  work 
these  heavy  war  chariots  with  sufficient  speed 
over  the  open  cowntry,  and  bad  roads  of  that 
period,  must  have  been  pretty  considerable. 

Of  such  imperfect  materials  is  constituted  all 
the  accounts  in  our  possession,  of  the  native 
breed  of  English  borsesu.  That  they  were 
valuable,  is  proved,  amongst,  other  things,  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Roman  generals  carried  many 
of  them  to  Italy.  The  improvement  of  the 
breed  was  an  object  of  the  early  Saxon  princes 
of  England.  Aihelstan  imported  S(biveral  Ger- 
man running  horses,  and  he  even  (930)  prohi- 
bited the  exportation  of  those  bred  in  England, 
a  decree,  which  of  itself  proves  that  they  were 


then  In  demand  abroad*  It  is  supposed  that 
oxen  were,  in  his  days,  solely  used  for  the 
plough ;  there  is  no  early  record  of  the  horse 
being  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The  first  no- 
tice of  a  horse  being  employed  in  agriculture, 
is  in  tapestry  of  Bayeux  (woven  in  1066), 
where  one  is  depicted  drawing  a  harrow. 

With  William  of  Normandy  came  mapy 
Spanish  horses.  His  army  was  furnished  with 
a  powerful  cavalry,  to  whom  he  might  well 
attribute  his  hard-earned  victory  of  Hastings. 

In  1121,  we  have  the  first  notice  of  an  Ara- 
bian horse  being  in  Great  Britain ;  for  in  that 
year,  I  find  that  Alexander  L  of  Scotland  pre* 
sented  one  to  the  church  of  St  Andrews. 
King  John  procured  from  Flanders  100  stal- 
lions, and  is  to  be  gratefully  remembered  for 
other  efforu  to  improve  the  English  breed  of 
horses.  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  also  im- 
ported horses  from  Lombardy,  France,  and 
Spain.  Henry  VIII.  did  ail  he  could  to  encou- 
rage the  breed.  Race-courses  were  now  esta- 
blished at  Chester  and  at  Stamford.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  time  of  James  I.  that  the  mo- 
dern system  of  racing,  under  certain  rules  and 
regulations,  commenced,  and  a  peculiar  breed 
of  race-horses  began  to  be  formed ;  for  previous 
to  that  time  fast  horses  of  all  breeds  ran  in  the 
same  race. 

This  noble  breed  of  race-horses,  which  now 
excels  in  beauty,  speed,  and  endurance  that  of 
all  other  nations,  has  been  gradually  formed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  best  blood  of  Spain, 
of  Barbary,  of  Turkey,  and  of  Arabia.  It  would 
be  a  grateful  task  to  follow  the  English  race- 
horse through  his  entire  history,  to  trace  his 
progress  by  gradual  yet  steady  d^ees  towards 
perfection,  his  generous  properties,  his  con- 
tests, and  his  triumphs  over  the  best  horses  of 
Arabia,  of  Persia,  and  of  the  New  World ;  out- 
footing  the  fleetest,  and  in  endurance  excelling 
all  that  the  proud  nobles  of  Russia  could  pro- 
duce of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  Cossack 
horses  of  the  banks  of  the  Don.  But  in  a  work 
devoted  to  agriculture,  my  attention  must  be 
more  directed  to  those  valuable  breeds  of 
horses  generally  employed  by  the  farmer. 

The  Arabian  horse  is  represented  in  PI.  IS, 
a ;  the  English  racer,  6,  reduced,  from  Profes- 
sor Low's  splendid  work  on  British  animals. 
The  English  improved  hackney,  d. 

The  Cart  Horse. — Of  this  description  there 
are  several  varieties,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Cleveland,  the  Clydesdale,  the  Northamp- 
tonshire, the  Suffolk  punch,  and  the  heavy 
black  or  dray  horse. 

The  Clydesdale  is  a  valuable  breed  of  cart- 
horses, bred  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Clyde 
(hence  their  name).  They  are  strong  and 
hardy,  have  a  small  head,  are  longer  necked 
than  the  Suffolk,  with  deeper  legs,  and  lighter 
carcasses.    PI.  13,  A.  / 

The  Suffolk  Punch  is  a  very  valuable  breed 
of  horses,  especially  for  farms  composed  of 
soils  of  a  moderate  degree  of  tenacity.    They.    , , 
originated  by  crossing  the  Suffolk  cart  mare 
with  the  Norman  stallion.    PI.  13,  g, 

"The  true  Suffolk,"  says  the  author  of  the 

Lib.  of  Useful  Know.  («  The  Horsed'  p.  38),  « like 

the  Cleveland,  is  now  nearly  extincL    It  stood 

from  15  to  16  hands  high,  of  a  sorrel  colour 
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wa^  larg:e*headed,  low-shoaldered,  and  thick 
on  the  top,  deep,  and  round-chested,  long^ 
backed,  high  in  the  croup,  large  and  strong  in 
the  quarters,  foil  in  the  flanks,  round  in  the 
legs,  and  short  in  the  pasterns.  It  was  the  very 
horse  to  throw  his  whole  weight  into  the  collar, 
with  sufficient  activity  to  do  it  effectually,  and 
hardihood  to  stand -a  long  day's  work.  The 
present  breed  possesses  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties and  good  qualities  of  its  ancestors*  It  is 
more  or  less  inclined  to  a  sorrel-brown :  it  is  a 
taller  horse,  higher,  and  finer  in  the  shoulders, 
and  is  a  cross  with  the  Yorkshire  half  or  three- 
fourths  bred.  The  excellence,  and  a  rare  one, 
of  the  old  Suffolk  (the  new  breed  has  not  quite 
lost  it)  consisted  in  nimbleness  of  action  and 
the  honesty  and  continuance  with  which  he 
would  exert  himself  at  a  dead  pull  even  until 
he  dropped." 

The  heavy  black  horte  is  chiefly  bred  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  the  midland  counties.  PI.  13,  e. 
These  are  commonly  sold  by  the  breeders  at 
two  years  old  to  the  farmers  of  Surrey,  and 
other  metropolitan  counties,  who  work  them 
till  they  are  four  years  old,  and  then  sell  them 
to  the  London  merchants  for  brewers'  drays, 
and  other  heavy  carriages.  **This  kind  of 
horse,"  says  the  same  excellent  authority  I 
have  just  quoted,  "  should  have  a  broad  chest, 
and  thick  and  upright  shoulders  (the  more  up- 
right the  collar  stands  on  him  the  better),  a  low 
forehead,  deep  and  round  barrel,  loins  broad 
and  high,  ample  quarters,  thick  fore-arms  and 
thighs,  short  legs,  round  hoofs,  broad  at  the 
heels,  and  soles  not  too  flat  The  great  fault 
of  the  large  dray  horse  is  his  slowness*  This 
is  so  much  in  the  breed,  that  even  the  disci- 
plined ploughman  who  would  be  better  pleased 
to  get  through  an  additional  rood  in  Uie  day, 
cannot  permanently  quicken  him.  The  largest 
of  this  heavy  breed  of  black  horses  are  used  as 
dray  horses.  The  next  in  size  are  employed  as 
wagon  horses;  and  a  smaller  variety,  and  with 
more  blood,  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of 
our  cavalry;  and  is  likewise  devoted  to 
undertakers*  work."  (£tA.  of  Useful  Know,  p. 
46.) 

"  The  dray  horse'*  says  Mr.  Wilson, «  probably 
results  from  a  fine  carriage  horse,  possessed 
of  a  certain  portion  of  blood,  and  a  very  strong 
well-formed  mare  of  the  country  breed.  The 
gigantic  proportions  and  immense  powers  of 
these  horses  are  only  equalled  by  their  intelli- 
gence and  docility.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
this  breed  of  horses  is  not  to  be  paralleled  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."  (Q^art,  Joum.  of  Jgr,  vol. 
ii.  p.  34.) 

Besides  these  valuable  kinds  of  English 
draught  horses,  there  are  a  variety  of  mongrel 
breeds  employed  by  the  farmers,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  other  large 
towns,  which  it  is  needless  to  name,  and  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  Aged  or  lamed  cab  horses, 
the  refuse  of  the  London  hackney  coaches,  Sec 
may  all  be  seen  drawing  the  small  farmers' 
teams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  An 
Bnglish  draught  mare  is  represented  at  PI. 
13,  /,  reduced,  from  Stephens's  Book  of  the 
Farm, 

Too  little  attention  is  generally  paid,  in  fact, 
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to  the  breeding  of  superior  cart  horses  by  the 
farmer.  The  soil  and  the  food  which  the  dis- 
trict produces,  has  commonly  more  influence 
upon  the  size  of  the  animal  than  the  choice  of 
the  mare  or  the  stallion ;  and  although  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Highland,  and  other  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  the  breed  is  now  considerably 
improved,  yet  still  much  more  remains  to  be 
effected  in  this  way  The  Ayrshire  Agricul- 
tural Association,  at  a  late  meeting,  deter- 
mined upon  the  purchase  of  a  Flemish  stal- 
lion, for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  in 
Scotland,  the  Society  being  convinced  that  there 
is  a  much  better  breed  of  draught  horses  in 
Flanders  than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  ^ 

"The  most  important  circumstance,"  says  a 
well-known  author,  "  which  influences  the  pro- 
fits of  the  farmer,  is  the  cost  of  his  team  and 
the  wages  of  his  labourers.  These  vary  in 
different  situations.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  horses  are  pampered  and  kept  so 
fat  that  they  can  scarcely  do  a  day's  work  as 
thev  ought.  In  others  they  are  overworked  and 
badly  fed.  Either  extreme  must  be  a  loss  to 
the  jfarmer.  In  the  first  case  the  horses  cannot 
do  their  work,  and  consume  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  provender,  and,  in  the  other,  they 
are  soon  worn  out ;  and  the  lo6s  in  horses  that 
become  useless,  or  die,  is  greater  than  the 
saving  in  their  food,  or  the  extra  work  done 
by  them'.  A  horse  properly  fed  wdl  wo.rk  8  or 
10  hours  every  day  in  the  wet  r**  ;ii5  only 
on  Sundays.  By  a  judicious  i.^  .Is^  \nof  the 
work  of  the  horses,  they  are  never  ovh  tvorkrti, 
and  an  average  value  of  a  day's  work  is  easfly 
ascertained.  This,  in  a  well-regulated  farm, 
will  be  found  much  less  than  the  common 
valuations  give  iL" 

The  labour  of  a  horse  is  commonly  reckoned 
equal  to  that  of  6  men ;  he  works,  however, 
only  8  hours,  while  a  man  works  10.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  the  powers  of  endu- 
rance of  a  man  are  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  a  horse ;  and  in  a  hurdle  race  at  Ips- 
wich, in  1841,  between  a  capital  hunter  carry- 
ing 10  stones,  and  Townshend,  a  celebrated 
runner,  over  6  miles  of  ground,  and  100  hurdle 
leaps,  the  horse  was  easily  beaten.  In  a 
second  trial,  however,  the  horse  came  off  the 
winner.  The  power  of  a  horse  in  pulling  sel- 
dom exceeds  144  lbs. ;  but  he  will  carry  from 
500  lbs.  to  1000  lbs.  The  power  of  a  horse  in 
pulling,  if  equal  to  144  lbs.  at  a  rate  of  S 
miles  an  hour,  would  be  reduced  to  64  lbs.  at  4 
miles  an  hour,  and  to  36  lbs.  at  6  miles.  In 
wheel  carriages,  on  level  roads,  a  horse  will 
draw  easily  about  15  times  the  power  exerted. 
A  horse,  in  a  single-horse  cart,  seems  capable 
of  drawing  his  load  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  of  la|e  several  improved  single-horse  carts 
have  been  suggested.  (See  Carts  ;  and  Jour, 
of  Roy,  Agr,  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.)  The  single- 
horse  carts,  both  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
convey  enormous  weights  over  the  paved 
streets ;  and  at  Paris  a  single  horse  draws  2 
tons.  The  carriers  between  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  in  carts  weighing  7  cwt.,  convey  a 
ton  of  goods  22  miles  a  day  with  one  horse. 
The  carriers  of  Normandy,  with  4  horses,  in 
2-wheeled  carts,  weighing  11  cwt.,  convey  from 
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14  to  23  miles  per  day  4  tons  of  goods.    See 
Thactiow. 

The  Hunter,  PI.  13,  c.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  hanter  should  be  rarely  under  15  or  16 
hands  high ;  below  this  he  cannot  well  stand 
over  his  work,  and  above  this  he  is  apt  to  be 
long-legged  and  awkward  at  his  work.  With 
the  increased  speed  of  the  hounds,  and  by  the 
enclosures  increasing  the  powers  of  the  coun- 
try to  retain  the  scent,  the  speed  of  the  modem 
hunters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  olden 
time,  when  with  slow  hounds,  and  strong,  ac- 
tive horses,  the  country  gentlemen  had  their 
*' meets"  at  break  of  day,  and  continued  the 
chase  for  hours.  Hence  it  is  now  pretty  gene- 
rally agreed  that  the  modem  hunter  should  be 
at  least  three-quarters  bred.  Many  prefer  the 
thorough-bred  horse,  especially  if  he  can  be 
procured  with  sufficient  bone.  The  proper- 
ties which  a  good  hunter  should  possess,  are 
thus  described  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge {The Horse,  p.  51):  "He  should  be  light 
in  band ;  for  this  purpose  his  head  must  be 
small,  his  neck  thin,  and  especially  thin  be- 
neath his  crest,  firm  and  arched,  and  his  jaws 
wide.  The  head  will  then  be  well  set  on ;  it 
will  form  that  angle  with  the  neck  which  gives 
a  light  and  pleasant  mouth.  Somewhat  of  a 
ewe-neck^hroVever  it  may  lessen  the  beauty 
of  the  race-b(»rse,  does  not  interfere  with  his 
speedy  3)ecanseH^  more  weight  may  be  thrown 
forward  '•^r'f.^i^sequently  the  whole  bulk  of 
'the  anin  ii,'j.re  easily  impelled ;  at  the  same 
lime  the''  iad  Is  more  readily  and  perfectly  ex- 
tended, the  windpipe  is  brought  almost  to  a 
straip^ht  line  from  the  lungs  to  the  muzzle,  and 
the  breathing  is  freer.  Should  the  courser,  in 
consequence  of  this  form  of  the  neck,  bear 
more  heavily  on  the  hand  the  race  is  soon 
over,  but  the  hunter  may  be  our  companion 
and  our  servant  through  a  long  day,  and  it  is 
of  essential  consequence  that  he  shall  not  too 
much  annoy  and  tire  us  by  the  weight  of  his 
head  and  neck.  The  forehead  should  be  loftier 
than  that  of  the  racer.  A  turf  horse  may  be 
forgiven  if  his  hind  quarters  rise  an  inch  or 
two  above  his  fore  ones.  His  principal  power 
is  wanted  for  behind,  and  the  very  lowness  of 
the  forehead  may  throw  more  weight  in  front, 
and  cause  the  whole  machine  to  be  more 
easily  and  speedily  moved.  A  lofty  forehead, 
however,  is  indispensable  in  the  hunter,  the 
shoulder  as  extensive  as  in  the  racer,  as 
oblique,  and  somewhat  thicker ;  the  saddle  will 
then  be  in  its  proper  place,  and  will  continue 
so,  however  long  may  be  the  ran.  The  barrel 
should  be  rounder,  to  give  greater  room  for  the 
heart  and  lungs  to  play,  and  send  more  and 
purer  blood  to  the  larger  frame  of  this  horse ; 
and  especially  more  room  to  play  when  the 
run  may  continue  unchecked  for  a  time  that 
begins  to  be  distressing.  A  broad  chest  is  an 
excellence  in  the  hunter.  In  the  violent  and 
long-continued  action  of  the  chase,  the  respira- 
tion is  exceedingly  quickened,  and  abundantly 
more  blood  is  hurried  through  the  lungs  in  a 
given  time,  than  when  the  animal  is  at  rest. 
There  must  be  sufficient  room  for  this,  or  the 
animal  will  be  blown,  and  possibly  destroyed. 
The  majority  of  horses  that  perish  in  the  field 


are  narrow-chested.  The  arm  should  be  as 
muscular  as  that  of  the  courser,  or  even  more 
so,  for  both  strength  and  endurance  are  wanted. 
The  ]es  should  be  deeper  than  that  of  the  race- 
horse fbroader  as  you  stand  at  the  side  of  the 
horse),  and  especially  beneath  the  knee.  In 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  tendon  from 
the  cannon  or  shankbone,  and  more  particu- 
larly just  below  the  knee,  is  the  mechanical 
advantage  with  which  it  acts.  A  racer  may  be 
tied  beneath  the  knee  without  perfectly  de- 
stroying his  power,  but  a  hunter  with  this 
defect  will  rarely  have  stoutness.  The  leg 
should  be  shorter  than  that  of  a  race-horse,  for 
higher  action  is  required  of  him,  that  the  legs 
may  be  cleanly  and  safely  lifted  over  many  an 
obstacle,  and  particularly  that  they  may  be 
well  doubled  up  in  the  leap.  The  pastem 
should  be  shorter,  and  less  slanting,  yet  retain- 
ing considerable  obliquity.  The  long  pastern 
is  useful  by  the  yielding  resistance  which  ita 
obliquity  affords  to  break  the  concussion  with 
which  the  race-horse,  from  his  immense  stride 
and  speed,  must  come  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  dififerent  bones  beauti- 
fully contributes  to  effect  the  same  purpose. 
With  this  elasticity,  however,  a  considerable 
degree  of  weakness  is  necessarily  connected, 
and  the  race-horse  occasionally  breaks  down 
in  the  middle  of  his  course.  The  hunter,  from 
his  different  action,  takes  not  this  length  of 
stride,  and  therefore  wants  not  all  this  elastic 
mechanism;  he  more  heeds  strength  to  sup- 
port his  own  heavier  carcass,  the  greater 
weight  of  his  rider,  and  to  endure  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  day.  Some  obliquity,  however,  he 
requires,  otherwise  the  concussion  even  of  his 
shorter  gallop,  and  more  particularly  of  his 
frequently  tremendous  leaps,  would  inevitably 
lame  him.  The  foot  of  the  hunter  is  a  most 
material  point,  for  it  is  battered  over  many  a 
flinty  road  and  stony  field,  and  if  not  particu- 
larly good,  will  soon  be  disabled  and  ruined. 
The  position  of  the  feet  requires  some  atten- 
tion in  the  hunter;  they  should,  if  possible, 
stand  upright.  If  they  turn  a  little  outward, 
there  is  no  serious  objection,  but  if  they  turn 
inward,  his  action  can  hardly  be  safe,  particu- 
larly when  he  is  fatigued  or  over- weighted. 
The  body  should  be  short  and  compact  com-  % 
pared  with  that  of  the  race-horse,  that  he  may 
not,  in  his  gallop,  take  too  extended  a  stride. 
This  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  in  a  long 
day,  and  with  a  heavy  rider,  from  the  stress  on 
the  pasterns;  and  more  serious  efforts  required 
when  going  over  clayey,  poachey  ground  in  the 
winter  months.  The  compact,  short-strided 
horse  will  almost  skim  on  the  surface,  while 
the  feet  of  the  longer-reached  animal  will  sink 
deep,  and  he  will  wear  himself  out  by  efforts  to 
disengage  himself.  The  loins  should  be  broad, 
the  quarters  long,  the  thighs  muscular,  the 
hocks  well  bent,  and  under  the  horse."  (Ibid. 
p.  53.) 

GaUoways.  A  horse  between  13  and  14 
hands  high  is  called  a  galloway.  The  name 
originated  from  a  beautiful  race  of  little  horses 
once  bred  in  Scotland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sol- 
way  Frith.  The  pure  galloway  was  distin- 
guished for  its  speed  and  stoutness,  and  was 
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remarkably  sure-footed.  Horses  of  this  kind 
are  very  serviceable  and  useful;  are  capable 
of  performing  a  great  deal  of  light  active  work, 
and  are  rarely  so  high-priced  as  the  larger 

■'».  Of  these  there  are  an  endless  va- 
riety, both  in  fine  shape  and  value.  The  Welch 
Sony  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  class. 
[e  has  a  neat  small  head  andbarrel  that  is  at 
once  round  and  deep,  good  feet,  short,  strong 
joints,  flat  legs,  with  high  withers.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiAil  ponies  of  England  are  of  this 
breed. 

The  New  Fdresters  are  commonly  very  ill- 
made,  coarse,  ragged,  large-hipped,  ugly  ani- 
mals, but  active,  enduring,  hardy,  and  easily 
maintained  upon  very  coarse  food.  The  same 
remarks  will  pretty  generally  apply  to  those  of 
Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  in  Devonshire. 

0/  the  Scotch  breeds,  the  Highland  is  the 
largest,  and  the  most  useful;  those  of  the 
Shetland  Isles,  called  in  the  north  theliien,  (PI. 
13,  k,)  range  between  7^  and  9 J  hands  in 
height,  are  of\en  small-headed,  beautiful,  good- 
tempered,  and  docile.  They  have  commonly 
short  necks,  low  and  thick  shoulders,  short 
backs,  possess  great  strength,  and  will  fatten 
upon  the  coarsest  food. 

The  Irish  Horse. — In  the  rich  grazing  districts 
of  Roscommon  and  Meath,  many  large  tho- 
roughbred horses  are  reared,  that  were  formerly 
distinguished  for  their  large,  coarse,  ragged, 
rawboned  appearance,  but  the  breed  has  been 
very  materially  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  superior  stallions  and  other  means,  so  that 
now  many  of  the  Irish  horses  claim  an  equality 
with  the  best  of  those  of  England.  The  Irish 
horse  is  commonly  beautiful,  fiery,  yet  good- 
tempered,  easily  excited,  of  great  endurance, 
and  perhaps  the  best  leaper  in  the  world.  The 
Irish  Hunter  is  represented  in  PI.  13,  i,  from 
Lowe's  work  on  British  animals. 

Feeding  Horses, — ^The  best  method  of  feeding 
horses,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  farm, 
is  a  question  highly  interesting  to  the  farmer. 
Many  are  the  substances  employed  for  this 
purpose,  such  as  oats,  oatmeal,  barley,  bran, 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
hay,  sainfoin,  clover,  rye-grass,  straw,  grains, 
and  sometimes  oil-cake :  bruised  gorse  or  furze 
is  excellent.  The  oats  are  best  given  when 
bruised,  the  potatoes  should  be  steamed  and 
mixed  with  chafifand  salt ;  hay  and  straw  are 
economically  cut  into  chafiT.  In  many  of  the 
stables  about  London,  hay  is  never  put  into  the 
rack.  Thus  in  the  stables  of  Han  bur}'  and 
Truman,  each  horse  is  allowed  per  day  18  lbs. 
of  cut  hay  and  straw  (ohe-eighih  of  the  latter), 
14  lbs.  of  bruised  oats,  and  1  lb.  of  bruised' 
beans ;  half  a  pound  of  salt  per  week  is  also 
given ;  in  summer  the  beans  are  withdrawn, 
and  the  oats  increased.  In  France  the  daily 
rations  allowed  to  the  heavy  cavalry  horses 
are,  oats  10  lbs.,  hay  10  lbs.,  straw  10  lbs.  ("On 
the  Norman  Horse,"  Quart,  Joum,of  Agr,) 

Dr.  Sully,  of  Wivelscombe,  some  years  since, 
gave  the  following  statement  of  the  different 
articles  of  food  which  his  horses  received  to 
keep  them  in  excellent  condition.  He,  too,  had 
no  racks  in  his  stables.  {Ibid,  vol.  ii  p. 
'26.) 
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The  advantage  of  cooking  the  food  for  horses 
has  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Dick,  Ibid.  voL  iii« 
p.  1024 ;  and  in  many  cases  is  a  practice  highly 
to  be  commended.  An  apparatus  for  steaming 
food  for  horses  with  an  engine  is  given,  Ibid. 
vol.  vi.  p.  33 ;  and  Mr.  Fisher  details  the  mode 
of  feeding  them  with  potatoes,  Com,  Board  of 
jSgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  33ft.  A  machine  for  braising 
grain  for  horses  is  described  in  Quart.  Journ, 
o/^gr.  vol.  V.  p.  100. 

The  number  of  horses  of  all  kinds  in  Eng- 
land is  estimated  by  Mr.  M'Calloch,  to  be  from 
1,400,000  to  1,600,000,  which,  at  an  average 
value  of  from  12/.  to  \5L,  malfes^iKJr  toul 
value  from  18,000,000/.  to  22,500,000/.  In  1832, 
the  riding-horse  duty  was  paid  for  182,878 
horses.  (Com.  Dict,\ 

It  appears  from  tne  statement  accompanying 
the  census  of  the  United  States  in  1840,  tiia*, 
the  number  of  horses  and  mules  in  tbe  Union 
was  4,333,669. 

The  Wild  HoTM.— The  horse  is  still  found 
wild  in  Africa,  in  Tairtary,  and  in  America,  in 
the  Southern  continent,  of  which  last  country 
they  are  said  to  be  sometimes  found  in  droves 
of  iO,000.  It  is  here  that  they  seem  to  act  both 
in  self-defence,  and  for  the  attack  of  their  en^ 
mies,  with  a  subordination  and  union  of  pur- 
pose that  is  not  a  little  curious.  It  seems  that 
they  have  some  bold  and  strong  horse  for  their 
chief,  who  is  their  courageous  leader  in  the 
onset,  the  first  to  direct  their  retreaL  They 
close,  at  some  intelligible  signal,  upon  their 
enemies,  and  trample  them  to  death.  These, 
amongst  the  natives  of  America,  are  neither 
very  numerous  nor  dangerous.  The  leopard, 
tiger,  and  lion  of  the  New  World  are  very  in- 
ferior animals  to  their  namesakes  of  the  olden 
continents.  Man  is  their  greatest  enemy ;  they 
are  hunted  and  captured  by  the  Guachos  with 
their  lassos,  or  even  killed  for  their  skins  and 
flesh,  in  considerable  numbers.  These  wild 
American  horses  are  not  particularly  fast,  but 
they  can  endure  great  fatigue,  and,  when  once 
tamed,  are  exceedingly  docile.  Other  wild 
horses  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but  nowhere  in  a  state  of  nature  does  he  equal 
the  size,  the  form,  the  speed,  or  the  strength  of 
the  domesticated  horse. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the  wild  horses 
of  South  America,  see  the  Farma^s  Rtgiiter, 
vol.  ii. 

Good  keep  and  good  management,  indeed, 
strangely  improve  the  appearance  of  even  ihe 
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naturally  poorest  breeds.  The  ponies  of  Shet- 
land, or  the  still  more  diminative  steeds  of 
China,  when  bred  on  rich  English  pastures, 
rapidly  increase  in  size.  The  horses  of  Arabia 
do  the  same. 

In  the  extensive  territory  of  the  United 
States,  several  breeds  of  horses  are  found,  the 
characteristics  of  which  are  widely  different 

The  Canadian,  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
races  found  in  the  Northern  States,  and  is  ge- 
nerally considered  of  French  or  Norman  de- 
scent, many  of  the  characteristics  of  which 
are  retained. 

The  Morgan  hone.  Perhaps  the  very  finest 
breed  of  horses  in  the  United  States,  when 
general  usefulness  is  taken  into  consideration, 
is  what  is  commonly  known  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States,  as  the  Morgan  horse.  This 
breed  is  distinguished  by  its  activity,  united 
with  strength  and  hardiness.  Its  size  is  mo- 
derate, and  though  not  often  possessing  the 
fleetness  which  recommends  it  to  the  sports- 
man, it  has  enough  speed  to  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  a  fast  traveller.  Their  usual 
height  is  from  14  to  16  hands,  colour  bay,  make 
round  and  rather  heavy,  with  lean  heads,  broad 
and  deep  chests,  the  fore-limbs  set  wide  apart, 
legs  clean  and  sinewy,  short,  strong  backs,  with 
that  projection  of  the  ribs  from  the  back-bone 
which  is  a  sure  indication  of  great  develope- 
ment  of  lungs,  and  consequently  of  great  wind 
and  bottom.  For  saddle,  draught,  and  other 
useful  purposes,  the  Morgan  horses  bred  in 
Vermont,  and  in  all  the  Eastern  States,  includ- 
ing the  Northern  and  Western  part  of  New 
York,  are  so  much  prized  as  to  command  much 
higher  prices  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  At- 
lantic States  than  horses  from  other  parts  of 
the  Union. 

This  fine  race  is  generally  believed  to  have 
originated  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont 
about  the  year  1804,  from  a  mixture  of  the 
French  horse  from  Canada,  with  New  England 
mares.  The  breed  is  sometimes  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Go$s  hone.  Some  of  the  cele- 
brated American  trotters  are  of  the  Morgan 
breed. 

Conutoga  hone.  This  horse,  which  is  found 
chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent states,  is  more  remarkable  for  endurance 
than  symmetry.  In  height  it  sometimes  reaches 
17  hands,  the  legs  being  long  and  the  carcass 
light  The  Conestoga  breed  make  good  car- 
riage and  heavy-draught  horses. 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  horse.  This  breed, 
which  predominates  in  the  states  named,  and, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  the  Southern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States,  derives  its  origin 
from  English  blood  horses  imported  at  various 
times.  It  has  been  most  diligently  and  purely 
preserved  in  the  South.  The  celebrated  Shark, 
the  best  horse  of  his  day,  was  the  sire  of  the 
best  Virginia  horses,  whilst  Tally-ho,  a  son  of 
Highflyer,  peopled  the  Jerseys.  (Farmer's  Re- 
gister, vol.  ii.) 

In  the  Southwestern  Slates,  wild  horses 
abound,  which  are  doubtless  sprung  from  Ihe 
same  Spanish  stock  as  the  wild  horses  of  the 
Pampas  and  other  parts  of  the  Southern  con- 
tinent, all  of  which  are  of  the  celebrated  An- 
dalusia breed,  derived  from  the  Moorish  Barb. 
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The  prairie  horses  are  oflen  captured,  and, 
when  domesticated,  are  found  to  be  capable  of 
great  endurance.  They  are  not,  however,  re- 
commended by  the  symmetry  or  elegance  of 
appearance,  for  which  their  type  is  so  greatly 
distinguished,  being  generally  rather  small  and 
scrubby. 

The  following  interesting  observations  rela- 
tive to  some  of  the  American  breeds,  were 
lately  addressed  by  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
£^irtt  of  the  Times  to  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator, 

FiAeen  years  ago,  thousands  of  dollars  would 
have  been  wagered,  that  no  horse  in  the  world 
could  trot  a  mile  within  three  minutes;  as 
many  would  be  laid  down  now,  that  it  could  be 
done  in  two  minutes  twenty-eight  seconds. 
Ten  years  ago,  to  drive  a  horse  70  miles  be- 
tween sun  and  sun,  would  have  been  deemed 
a  great  performance ;  but  since  strains  of  the 
blood  of  old  Messenger  have  been  introduced 
into  our  road  stock,  at  the  North,  hundreds  of 
horses  can  be  found  that  can  travel  from  80  to 
90  miles  without  distress.  In  our  paper  of  this 
day  is  a  report  of  the  performance  of  a  horse 
in  Boston  that,  without  being  trained,  was 
driven  103  miles  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
over  a  hilly  road,  before  a  carriage,  which, 
with  the  rider,  weighed  470  lbs. 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  northern 
carriage  and  draught  stock  is  owing  almost 
entirely  to  the  fact,  that  thorough-bred  horses 
have  found  their  way  north  and  east  from  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  where  great  numbers 
are  annually  disposed  of  that  are  unsuited  to 
the  course.  The  use  of  thorough  and  half-bred 
horses,  for  'domestic  purposes,  is  becoming  so 
common  in  England,  that  in  a  few  years,  no 
other  will  be  used  for  the  road.  The  half-bred 
horse  is  not  only  much  handsomer,  but  his 
speed  and  powers  of  endurance  are  infinitely 
greater.  His  head  and  neck  are  light  and 
graceful,  his  limbs  fine,  his  coat  glossy  and 
soft  as  satin,  while  his  action  is  spirited,  and 
his  courage  and  stamina  suficient  to  carry  him 
through  a  long  journey  without  his  falling  off 
in  condition,  or  to  undergo  an  extraordinary 
trial  of  speed  and  game  without  distress.  The 
ordinary  cocktail  is,  in  most  instances,  a  mere 
brute,  that  in  travelling,  sinks  daily  in  strength, 
losing  his  appetite,  and,  of  course,  his  flesh  and 
kction,  so  that  at  the  termination  of  a  ten  days' 
journey,  he  is  nearly  knocked  up ;  he  can  travel 
but  about  40  miles  per  day,  and  requires  the 
whole  day  to  perform  this  distance.  An  emi- 
nent southern  turfman,  well  known  the  country 
over,  rccai'er«  his  horses  on  a  journey;  they  are 
all  from  the  North,  and  have  a  dash  of  blood  in 
their  veins ;  after  driving  them  hard  about  his 
plantation  in  the  spring,  until  they  begin  to 
look  thin  and  rough,  he  starts  on  his  annual 
journey,  and  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs,  his  horses  are  literally  as  fine 
as  silk,  with  fine  coats,  great  spirit,  and  in  good 
condition  for  fast  work.  In  travelling,  he  starts 
early,  and  drives  at  the  rate  of  8  or  9  miles  the 
hour  until  10  o'clock,  when  his  horses  are  taken 
out,  rubbed  dry,  watered,  and  fed.  In  the  cool 
of  the  day,  they  are  again  harnessed,  as  fresh  as 
if  they  had  not  travelled  a  mile.  In  this  way 
he  accomplishes  a  long  journey,  travelling  be- 
tween 60  and  60  miles  a  day,  without  fatigue 
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to  himself  ot  iDJary  to  his  horses.  The  slow- 
going,  no-giiring  sort  of  style  in  which  horses 
are  jogged  along  at  a  snail's  pace  aU  day  under 
a  hot  sun,  knocks  them  up  in  a  short  time ; 
they  would  neither  tire  nor  lose  flesh  in  double 
the  time,  if  driven  sharply  a  few  hours  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  allowing  them  to  rest  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  the  alMay  work 
that  knocks  up  horses,  not  the  pace. 

Our  friends  of  the  CuUwatw  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  vast  amount  invested  in  thorough- 
bred horses  at  this  moment  in  the  United  Stales, 
or  of  the  prices  some  of  fashionable  blood  com- 
mand.  We  can  point  them  to  two  5  year  old 
horses  for  which  190,000  each  has  been  refused; 
to  brood  mares  that  will  command  $5000  each 
at  auction ;  to  a  colt  six  months  old,  for  which 
94000  has  been  refused.  Among  the  popular 
stallions  we  have  advertised  this  season,  three 
stand  at  $150  each,  fourteen  at  $100,  twelve  at 
$75,  eleven  at  $60,  and  twenty-three  at  $50. 
Probably  not  less  than  6000  thorough'-bred  mares, 
and  as  many  more  that  are  full  or  three-quar- 
ters bred,  will  be  stinted  this  season  to  horses 
that  are  standing  at  from  $35  to  $150.  As  not 
above  2000  out  of  the  whole  number  foaled 
next  season,  will  probably  come  upon  the  turf, 
it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  a  vast  number  of 
terribly  high  bred  cattle  must  be  used  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Of  these,  the  colts  of  good 
form,  that  have  plenty  of  bone  and  substance, 
will  of  course  oust  the  common  tackles  and 
cider-suckers  that  infest  country  taverns,  whilst 
the  others  will  be  used  for  the  saddle  and  the 
road.  The  result  will  be,  that  in  a  few  years, 
the  stock  now  in  use  will  be  supplanted  by 
horses  of  superior  action,  wind,  and  courage, 
whose  greater  beauty  will  not  be  more  appa- 
rent than  their  belter  style  of  going,  and  their 
unequalled  powers  of  endurance.  (New  York 
SpirU  of  the  Times,) 

.  In  the  observations  which  follow  these  re- 
marks, the  editor  of  the  Cultivator  states  that 
he  hails  with  pleasure  any  improvement  which 
promises  a  better  race  of  horses  than  those 
which,  too  generally  in  our  country,  are  a  mere 
caricature  of  the  noble  beast  Our  duty  and 
our  inclination,  however,  prompt  us  to  pay 
more  attention  to  those  breeds  and  varieties 
adapted  to  agriculture  and  the  road,  than  to 
those  calculated  for  the  turf  alone.  That  for 
both  these  purposes  horses  of  a  better  kind 
may  be  introduced  by  crosses  of  the  fine-limbed, 
hardy-constitutioned,  and  beautiful  thorough- 
bred, with  those  possessing  the  bone  and  sub- 
stance necessary  to  give  the  weight  and  firmness 
required  in  the  draught  horse,  whether  the  la- 
bour is  to  be  performed  on  the  road  or  the  farm, 
we  do  not  doubt.  For  the  farm,  the  thorough- 
bred horse  would  be  comparatively  worthless ; 
he  lacks  weight  and  substance  to  give  value 
and  power  for  draft ;  for  road  work,  the  same 
objections  will  apply,  though  not  perhaps  to  the 
same  extent.  The  best  English  road  horse  is 
a  cross  of  the  thorough-bred  and  the  Cleveland, 
and  a  cross  of  the  same  horse  with  the  thick, 
heavy  Suffolk,  has  given  a  most  valuable  farm 
horse.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  proper 
degrees  of  blood,  activity,  power  of  endurance, 
weight  and  docility,  so  essential  to  the  horse 
of  the  farmer,  or  for  the  road,  can  be  obtained 
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at  once ;  but  (torn  what  we  almost  daily  witness^ 
of  the  good  effects  that  have^  resulted  already 
from  the  comparatively  little  attention  the  im- 
provement of  horses  for  labour  has  received, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  a  field  is  here  open 
for  effectually  benefiting  the  community  at  large 
more  extensive  than  can  be  found  almost  any- 
where else.     (CuUivatm.for  Jug,  1840,  VaU  7.) 

A  public  benefit  has  been  conferred  npon 
the  country  by  Mr.  Edward  Harris,  of  Moores^ 
town,  New  Jersey,  in  the  importation  ot  a  fine 
pair  of  Norman  horses,  male  and  female.  The 
following  particulars  relative  to  the  stud  were 
communicated  by  Mr.  Harris  to  the  Farmer's 
Cabinet  for  April,  1842,  and  furnish  much  in- 
formation that  must  be  esteemed  valuable : 

**  Diligence  ie  of  a  handsome  dapple-gray 
colour,  measures  IS  hands,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  animals  of  the  distinguished  breed 
of  Normandy  horses  called  Ptrtkeron,  He  was 
chosen  as  a  full-sized  specimen  of  the  breed, 
possessing  all  the  quick  action  of  the  smaller 
horses,  in  order  that  his  immediate  progeny 
from  our  light  mares  might  approach  nearer 
the  true  type  of  the  race.  It  must  be  observed; 
however,  that  it  is  more  in  breadth  and  size  of ' 
bone  and  muscle  that  he  exceeds  the  standard, 
than  in  his  height,  which  is  very  little  above 
the  average.  An  inspection  of  the  horse  will 
convince  any  one  that  this  race  is  the  origin 
of  the  Canadian  pony,  about  whose  valuable 
properties  little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  well 
known  and  highly  prized  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  still  more  to  the  North,  where 
they  have,  undonbtedly,  given  that  stamina 
and  character  to  the  horses  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  northern  section  of  New 
York,  which  makes  them  so  highly  valued  all 
over  the  Union  as  road  horses;  while  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  those  states  where  the 
attention  of  breeders  has  been  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  English  race-horse,  the  carriage 
and  the  stage-horse  is  almost  universally  sup- 
plied from  the  North.  It  remains,  therefore, 
for  breeders  to  determine  whether  it  is  not  bet- 
ter to  resort  to  the  full-sized  Percheron  to  cross 
upon  our  light  and  already  too  highly-bred 
mares,  than  to  use  the  degenerated  Canadian 
(degenerate  in  size  only,  through  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
little  animal  retains  all  the  spirit  and  nerve  of 
his  ancestors,  and  lacks  strength  only  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size).  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
a  due  portion  of  the  French  blood  mixed  with 
the  English  will  produce  a  stock  of  horses  in- 
valuable, as  combining  all  the  properties  that 
are  required  for  quick  draught  on  the  road  or' 
the  farm.  I  need  not  assure  you,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  success  of  Diligence  as  a 
stud-horse  in  this  place,  that  such  too  is  the 
opinion  of  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey. 

"  I  have  frequently  been  questioned  as  to  my 
reasons  for  selecting  this  horse  for  farmers' 
use  in  preference  to  the  English  draught-horse. 
My  reply  has  always  been,  that  the  draught- 
horse  of  England,  whenever  brought  to  this 
country,  must  prove  a  failure;  he  wants  the 
go-ahead  principle ;  he  cannot  move  out  of  a 
walk,  which  is  saying  quite  enough  for  him, 
without  dwelling  upon  his  defects  of  form, 
which  can  only  be  concealed  by  loads  of  fat^ 
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and  not  even  then,  from  the  eye  ot  the  horse- 
man. The  true  Percheron,  or  Norman  Dili- 
gence horse,  on  the  Contrary,  combines  more 
strength  with  activity  than  any  horse  I  have 
ever  sat  behind.  All  travellers,  on  entering 
France,  are  struck  with  the  properties  of  these 
horses,  as  displayed  in  drawing  the  ponderous 
machine  called  a  Diligence,  by  which  they  are 
conveyed  through  the  kingdom  at  the  rate  fully 
equal  to  the  average  of  stage  travelling  in  this 
eoantry.  English  horsemen  confess  that  their 
road-horses  could  not  hold  out  the  same  pace 
before  the  same  load. 

"The  origin  of  this  race,  according  to  French 
authorities,  dates  from  the  occupation  of  the 
Netherlands  by  the  Spaniards,  who  introduced 
the  Andalusian  horse,  which  soon  became  the 
fiivourite  stud-horse  all  over  the  continent 
The  Spanish  horse  is  known  to  spring  from  the 
Barb  or  Arabian,  introduced  by  the  Moors  on 
their  conquest  of  that  country.  All  who  are 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  horse,  know 
that  the  Andalusian  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  his  beauty,  and  for  his  great  spirit, 
Combined  with  extraordinary  powers  of  endu- 
rance. The  French  horse,  upon  which  he  was 
crossed,  was  the  old  Norman  draught-horse, 
which  still  exists  in  the  country  in  all  its 
purity,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  horses  for 
slow  draught. 

••The  average  height  of  these  horses  is  16 
hands,  and  they  may  be  described  as  follows  : 
Head  short,  wide,  and  hollow  between  the  eyes ; 
jaws  heavy ;  ears  small,  and  pointed  well  for- 
wards; neck  very  short  and  thick;  mane 
heavy;  shoulder  well  inclined  backwards; 
back  extremely  short;  rump  steep;  quarters 
very  broad ;  chest  deep  and  wide ;  legs  very 
short,  particularly  from  the  knee  and  hock  to 
the  feilock,  and  thence  to  the  coronet,  which  is 
covered  with  long  hair,  hiding  half  the  hoof; 
much  hair  on  the  legs;  tendons  large,  and 
muscles  excessively  developed."  **• 

An  English  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Jgrindturef  thus  speaks  of  the  Nor- 
man horse.  After  giving  an  account  of  its 
origin,  which  he  agrees  in  tracing  to  the  Spa- 
nish horse,  he  observes,  **  The  horses  of  Nor- 
mandy are  a  capital  race  for  hard  work  and 
scanty  fare.  I  have  never  seen  such  horses  at 
the  collar,  under  the  diligence,  the  post-car- 
riage, the  cumbrous  and  heavy  voiture  or  ca- 
briolet for  one  or  two  horses,  or  the  farm  cart. 
They  are  enduring  and  energetic  beyond  de- 
scription ;  with  their  necks  cut  to  the  bone, 
they  flinch  not;  they  put  forth  all  their  eflbrts 
at  the  voice  of  the  brutal  driver,  or  at  the 
dreaded  sound  of  his  never-ceasing  whip ;  they 
keep  their  condition  when  other  horses  would 
die  of  neglect  and  hard  treatment.  A  better 
cross  for  some  of  our  horses  cannot  be  ima- 
gined than  those  of  Normandy." 

Whilst  lately  in  Europe,  Professor  Gibson, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  passionate  admirer  of  the 
horse,  and  well  versed  in  the  finest  blood  of 
the  United  States,  made  close  observations  of 
the  horses  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  following  passage  from  his 
«*  Rambles"  furnishes  a  condensed  view  of  the 
results  of  his  observations : 

"The  Irish  horses  have  long  been  consider- 
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ed  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  certainly 
I  saw  none  to  be  compared  to  them  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  In  general  they  are  very 
compact,  strong,  active,  and  spirited,  but  high- 
tempered,  and  difficult  to  manage.  They  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  our  Vermont  horse  in 
style,  action,  and  shape,  and  might  readily  pass 
for  the  same  breed,  with  the  exception  of  beinj 
larger.  In  England  they  bring  high  prices, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  English 
dealers  at  the  Irish  fairs  buying  them  up,  in 
great  numbers,  for  their  own  markets.  The 
English  horse,  indeed,  within  the  last  20  years, 
has  degenerated  so  much,  in  some  respects,  aS 
not  to  serve  the  many  useful  purposes  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  at  that  period,  owing  to 
breeders  having  run  too  much  upon  blood. 
On  this  account  it  is  now  hardly  possible 
to  meet  with  any  of  the  old  stock  of  hun- 
ters so  large  and  powerful,  and  with  so  much 
bone  and  sinew;  so  that  even  in  Yorhv 
shire  I  saw  but  a  single  specimen,  a  fine 
black,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Whittaker,  ofOt- 
ley,  30  years  of  age,  but  which  felt  under  m6 
like  a  colt,  after  a  ride  of  20  miles.  Even  the 
carriage  horses,  indeed,  throughout  every  part 
of  England,  are  conspicuous  for  their  long, 
low  necks,  slab  sides,  and  spindle  shanks,  and 
very  inferior,  as  a  race,  to  our  own  stock,  for 
the  same  purposes.  In  London,  it  is  true, 
large  showy  animals  are  to  be  seen  in  the  car- 
riages of  noblemen  and  other  persons  of  for- 
tune; but  they  are  procured  at  immense 
prices,  often  400  or  500  pounds  each,  and 
even  then  are  deficient  in  action,  and  too  often 
have  broken  knees,  to  which  indeed  most  of 
the  English  horses  are  so  liable,  as  seldom  to 
be  led  or  ridden  out  by  the  groom  without 
having  their  knees  protected  by  leather  ot 
woollen  covers  or  caps.  The  Irish  horse,  on 
the  contrary,  is  not  apparently  so  high  bred  as 
the  English,  and  therefore  a  better  animal  for 
draught,  saddle,  and  most  other  purposes.  Yet 
no  blood  horses  in  England  have  proved  supe- 
rior to  the  Irish  racer  in  speed,  bottom,  andothef 
requisites ;  and  I  believe  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  there  is  now  no  horse  in  the  British 
empire  to  be  compared  to  Irish  *  Harkaway,' 
bred  and  owned  by  a  linen-bleacher  of  Belfast. 
A  great  many  inquiries  were  made  of  me, 
also,  respecting  *  Skylark,*  an  Irish  horse  im- 
ported into  this  country  a  few  years  back,  and 
represented,  by  all  that  spoke  of  him,  as  a 
most  extraordinary  animal,  and  one  that  never 
should  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. Both  animals  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing — the  one  in  England,  and  the  other  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  soon  after  his  arrival— 
and  finer  specimens  of  the  kind  I  cannot  ima- 
gine to  exist  in  any  country.  Through  every 
part  of  Ireland  I  travelled,  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  form  and  activity  of  all  classes 
of  horses ;  and  in  Dublin,  especially,  scarcely 
passed  a  day  without  noticing  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen splendidly  mounted,  the  finest  teams  in 
mail  and  other  coaches,  and  carriage  horses 
of  beautiful  style  and  proportion ;  all  which, 
however,  command  there  as  many  pounds 
sterling  as  American  horses— excepting,  per- 
haps, first-rate  trotters — dollars  in  this  coun- 
try; and  it  is  only  surprising  some  of  our 
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spirited  Yankee  dealers  do  not  famish  the 
English  market  with  such  luxuries.*' 

HORSE,  AGE  OF.    See  Aoss  of  Animals. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT.  If,  says  a  writer  in 
the  American  Farmer  (vol.  xiv.),  the  value  of 
this  nut  was  more  generally  understood,  it 
would  not  he  suffered  to  rot  and  perish  without 
heing  turned  to  any  account,  as  at  present 
The  horse-chestnut  contains  a  saponaceous 
juice,  very  useful,  not  only  in  bleaching,  but  in 
washing  linens  and  other  stuffs.  The  nuts  must 
be  peeled  and  ground,  and  the  meal  of  20  of 
them  is  sufficient  for  10  quarts  of  water;  and 
either  linens  or  woollens  may  be  washed  with 
the  infusion,  without  any  other  soap,  as  it  ef- 
fectually takes  out  spots  of  all  kinds.  The 
clothes  should,  however,  be  afterwards  rinsed 
in  spring  water.*  The  same  meal,  steeped  in 
hot  water  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
bran,  makes  a  nutritious  food  for  pigs  and 
poultry.    See  Gubstitut,  Horse. 

HORSE  DEALERS.  Persons  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  buy  and  sell  horses.  Each  person 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  horse  dealer  is 
required  to  keep  a  book,  in  which  he  shall 
enter  an  account  of  the  number  of  horses  kept 
by  him  for  sale  and  for  use,  specifying  the 
duties  to  which  the  same  are  respectively 
liable.  This  book  is  to  be  open  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers ;  and  a 
true  copy  of  the  same  is  to  be  delivered  quar- 
terly to  the  assessor  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
resides.  Penalty  for  non-compliance,  60^  (43 
Geo.  3,  c.  161.)  Horse  dealers  are  assessed 
if  they  carry  on  their  business  in  the  metropolis 
25/.,  and  if  elsewhere,  12/.  10s.  per  annum. 
From  the  papers  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons 
of  this  class  assessed  in  1831,  was  74  in  the 
metropolis,  and  963  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

HORSE,  DISEASES  OF.  See  each  dis- 
order. 

HORSE-FLY  or  FOREST-FLY  {Hippobotca 
equinaj  Linn.).  In  England  this  fly  lives  chiefly 
on  horses,  but  sometimes  also  attacks  horned 
cattle  and  other  mammalia.  The  male  is 
scarcely  so  large  as  the  house-fly ;  the  female 
is  larger.  The  insect  generally  attaches  itself 
to  the  abdomen  of  the  animal,  which  is  least 
covered  with  hair,  particularly  between  the 
hind  legs.  This  fly  has  a  singular  movement : 
it  runs  very  quickly,  but  sideways  like  a  crab: 
it  is  covered  with  a  hard  crust ;  and  adheres 
so  firmly  by  its  claws  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  take  it  off.  As  it  torments  the  animals  very 
much,  means  of  driving  it  away  must  be  thought 
of.  Picking  off  by  hand  is  too  troublesome. 
By  the  following  remedy  it  may  be  got  rid  of  in 
24  hours*  time:  take  of  mineral  earth  eis^ht 
ounces ;  lard  one  pound,  and  make  them  into 
a  salve.  Some  of  this  salve  is  to  be  rubbed  on 
here  and  there  upon  the  hair,  and  worked  in 
with  a  wisp  of  straw.  After  24  hours  the  salve 
is  to  be  washed  off  with  warm  wafer,  in  which 
brown  soap  has  been  dissolved.  Care  must  be* 
taken  for  some  days  that  the  horse  does  not 
catch  cold.  {KoWir  on  Insects,  Miss  Loudon* s 
Tram,)     See  Gad-Fly. 

HORSE-HOE,  THE.    For  this  valuable  ira- 
-nent  of  agriculture,  the  farmer  is  indebted 
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to  the  justly  celebrated  Jethro  Tull.  Previonv 
to  his  time,  we  search  in  vain  in  the  works  of 
agricultural  authors  for  the  slightest  allusion 
to  such  an  instrument  The  production  of  the 
horse-hoe,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  almost 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
drill  system,  for  which  also  the  cultivator  is 
mainly  indebted  to  Tull.  He  gave  in  his  J9m- 
bandry,  more  than  a  century  since,  an  engraving 
of  a  horse-hoe  of  his  own  Invention,  which 
resembles  a  common,  rudely-shaped  swing 
plough,  with  the  mould  board  omitted,  and  the 
shares  having  a  cutting  edge  turned  up  on  its 
landside.  A  variety  of  improvements  were 
gradually  made  in  the  construction  of  this  im- 
plement :  I  proceed  to  notice  those  which  are 
now  considered  to  be  the  best. 

The  advantages  which  these  possess  over 
the  hand-hoe  are  very  fairly  stated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Francis  Blakie:  he  remarks,  **In  many 
cases  the  hand-hoe  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
and  should  then  be  so  used.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  hand  is  not  so  efficient  as  the 
horse-hoe.  Expedition  is  a  roost  material  point 
in  all  processes  of  husbandry,  carried  on  in  a 
variable  and  uncertain  climate,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  hoeing,  in  any  way,  can 
only  be  executed  to  advantage,  in  a  very  few 
days  in  spring :  hence  the  horse-hoe  has  a  most 
decided  advantage  over  the  hand-hoe,  for  a 
man  will  only  hoe  about  half  an  acre  a  day 
with  the  latter,  while,  with  the  former,  a  roan 
and  a  boy,  with  one  horse,  will  hoe  eight  or  ten 
acres  a  day,  and  that  in  a  roore  effectual  man 
ner."  {On  Farm-yard  Manure,  p.  39.) 

Among  the  most  approved  implements  of  the 
kind  in  England,  are  the  following : — 

Clarke* s  Universal  Ridge  Horse-hoe, — ^This  is  a 
very  ingenious  contrivance  for  carrying  oat 
the  several  operations  of  ridge  culture.  It  is 
adapted  for  the  uses  of  a  double  tom,  a  mould- 
ing plough,  a  broad  share  or  cleaning  plough, 
ai^  a  horse-hoe.  It  is  only  as  fitted  for  the 
latter  purpose  that  we  have  now  to  describe  it: 
its  other  forms  will  be  given  under  the  head 
Plouoh. 

To  the  frame  of  the  plough  is  attached  a 
pointed  share,  which  serves  as  a  hoe  for  the 
centre  of  the  furrow :  a  movable  frame  is  at- 
tached to  the  beam,  which  is  readily  adjusted 
to  any  given  width :  to  this  is  attached,  when 
it  is  intended  to  hoe  plants  upon  the  ridge,  the 
stalks  of  two  curved  hoes;  when  used  upon  flat 
work,  the  flat  hoe  should  be  substituted  for  the 
curved  or  inverted  hoe.  This  forms  a  very 
perfect  and  simple  horse-hoe. 

Plakie*s  Inverted  Horse-hoe, — This  excellent 
hoe,  which  was  the  first  that  successfully  hoed 
between  several  rows  of  turnips  at  once,  and 
which  led  the  way  to  the  recent  improvements 
of  Mr.  Garrett,  was  intended  to  be  attached  to 
a  drill-carriage,  or  any  light  axletree,  by  the 
draf\-irons  fixed  to  the  handles.  Blakie  de- 
scribed it  pretty  accurately  when  he  said,  **  it 
is  adapted  for  cleaning  between  rows  of  plants, 
growing  at  narrow  intervals,  within  which  it 
may  be  worked  with  perfect  safety  when  in 
their  infant  state ;  indeed  the  idea  first  struck 
me  on  observing  a  large  proportion  of  the 
plants  buried  by  the  operation  of  the  hoes 
ftjrmerly  in  use." 
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OarrOfi  Hont^hoe. — ^This  horse-hoe,  invented 
by  the  manufacturers,  Garrett  and  Son,  of 
Leiston,  Sufiblk,  is  suited  to  all  methods  of  drill 
cultivation,  whether  broad,  stetch,  or  ridge 
ploughing ;  and  is  adapted  to  hoeing  corn  of 
all  kinds  as  well  as  roots.  The  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  this  implement  are  that  the  width 
of  the  hoes  may  be  increased  or  diminished  to 
suit  all  lands,  or  methods  of  planting ;  the  axle- 
tree  being  movable  at  both  ends,  either  wheel 
may  be  expanded  or  contracted,  so  as  always 
to  be  kept  between  the  rows  of  plants. 

The  shafts  are  readily  altered,  and  put  to  any 
part  of  the  frame,  so  that  the  horses  may  either 
walk  in  the  furrow,  or  in  any  direction,  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  crop. 

Each  hoe,  or  each  pair  of  hoes,  works  on  a 
lever  independent  of  the  others;  so  that  no  part 
of  the  surface  to  be  cut,  however  uneven,  can 
escape ;  and  in  order  to  accommodate  this  im- 
plement to  the  consolidated  earth  of  the  wheat 
crop,  and  also  the  more  loosened  top  of  spring 
corn,  roots,  dec.,  the  hoes  are  pressed  in  by  dif- 
ferent weights  being  hung  upon  the  ends  of 
each  lever,  and  adjusted  by  keys  or  chains,  to 
prevent  their  going  beyond  the  proper  depth. 

And  what  has  hitherto  been  an  objection  to 
the  general  use  of  the  horse-hoe  is  avoided  in 
this,  by  adopting  a  mode  of  readily  shifting  the 
hoes,  by  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  steerage, 
so  that  the  hoes  may  be  guided  to  the  greatest 
nicety.  This  implement  is  so  constructed  that 
the  hoes  may  be  set  to  a  varying  width,  from 
seven  inches  to  any  wider  space ;  the  inverted 
hoes  are  preferred  when  the  distance  between 
the  rows  is  sufficient  to  admit  two  of  them ; 
or  any  other  form  that  may  be  considered  best 
for  the  purpose. 

Lord  Duci^i  Expanding  Hor$e-hoe.^-The  pa^ 
rallel  expanding  horse-hoe  is  used  for  hoeing 
drill  crops,  and  is  constructed  principally  of 
wrought  iron:  it  has  five  tines,  and  can  be 
regulated  to  any  width,  from  12  to  27  inches, 
with  the  greatest  facility,  so  that  the  tine  shall 
always  present  its  edge  to  what  it  has  to  cut : 
this  is  effected  by  the  support  of  each  tine 
moving  parallel  with  the  beam  :  it  is  worked 
on  the  principle  of  the  parallel  rule ;  the  ma- 
chine has  one  wheel  in  front,  with  a  tiller  for 
the  horse  to  yoke  to :  the  depth  it  enters  into 
the  ground  is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  wheel ;  there  is  a  pair  of  handles  for  the 
man  who  attends  the  machine  to  steady  it  by. 
Grant*i  Horse-hoef  and  Moulding  Plough,  By 
substituting  mould-boards  in  the  place  of  the 
wrought  iron  frame  and  hoes,  this  horse-hoe 
becomes  a  moulding  plough. 

White's  Double-Action  Turnip  Hoe.— This  im- 
plement is  constructed  so  that  it  may  be  used 
with  only  one  horse  and  a  man,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  hoe  either  broadcast,  drilled,  or  ridged 
turnips.  It  hoes  two  rows  lengthways  and 
crossways  at  one  time  when  necessary.  It 
can  be  set  to  suit  the  drills  at  any  distance, 
from  16  to  30  inches,  and  to  leave  the  distance 
of  each  turnip  9, 12,  or  15  inches  apart  It 
may  be  used  also  as  a  scarifier  by  removing 
the  cross-cut  hoes,  and  replacing  them  with 
spear-fooled  tines.    (See  Cultivator,) 

HORSE  MINT  (Mentha  sylvestrie).  A  spe- 
cies  of  wild  mint,  growing  freely  in  waste 


groimd,  especially  in  watery  places.  It  is  a 
perennial,  blowing  dense  crowded  whorls  of 
small,  pale  purple  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember in  England.  The  whole  herb  is  of  a 
hoary  or  grayish  green,  clothed  with  fine  soft 
downy  hairs,  and  exhaling  a  strong  peculiar 
scent  The  stems  are  2  or  3  feet  high,  rather 
bluntly  quadrangular;  the  leaves  nearly  ses- 
sile, 1^  to  2^  inches  long,  spreading,  strongly 
and  sharply  serrated,  acute ;  their  upper  sur- 
face hoary;  under,  shaggy,  with  dense  soft 
white  hairs.  It  affords  oil  by  distillation  with 
water.    The  infusion  of  it  allays  sickness. 

The  plant  commonly  called  Horte  Mint,  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  monarda  flstuloaa  of 
botanists — sometimes  called  Wild  Bergamot^ 
It  has  a  perennial  root,  and  stem  2  or  3  feet 
high,  branched,  mostly  hairy,  especially  at  the 
joints  and  towards  the  summits.  The  violet- 
purplish  or  often  greenish-white  or  flesh-co- 
loured flowers  are  pubescent  or  downy.  This, 
says  Dr.  Darlington,  is  a  variable  plant ;  and 
Mr.  Bentham  has  reduced  several  species  of 
preceding  authors  into  this  one.  Five  or  six 
additional  species  of  Monarda  are  enumerated 
in  the  United  States.    (Flora  Ceetrica.) 

HORSE  POWER,  in  steam-engines,  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Watt  at  32,000  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois lifted  one  foot  high  per  minute  for  one 
horse.  M.  D*Aubuisson,  from  an  examination 
of  the  work  done  by  horses  in  the  whims  or 
gigs  (machines  d  nwUttes)  for  raising  ore  from 
the  mines  at  Freyberg,  the  horses  being  of 
average  size  and  strength,  has  concluded  that 
the  usual  effect  of  a  horse  yoked  during  eight 
hours,  by  two  relays  of  four  hours  each,  in  a 
manege  or  mill  course,  may  be  estimated  at  40 
kilogrammes  raised  1  metre  per  second,  which 
is  nearly  16,440  pounds  raised  one  foot  per 
minute;  being  very  nearly  one-half  of  Mr. 
Watt's  liberal  estimate  for  the  work  of  his 
steam-engines. 

HORSE-RADISH  (Coehlearia  offnoracia^ 
from  cochlear,  a  spoon,  the  form  of  the  leaves 
being  rather  hollow,  resemble  an  old-fashioned 
spoon).  The  horse-radish  delights  in  a  deep, 
mouldy,  rich  soil,  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
a  moderate  but  regular  degree  of  moistness ; 
hence  the  banks  of  a  ditch,  or  other  place 
which  has  a  constant  supply  of  water,  is  a 
most  eligible  situation  for  the  beds,  so  that 
they  do  not  lie  so  low  as  to  have  it  in  excess. 
If  tiie  soil  is  poor,  the  roots  never  attain  any 
considerable  size ;  and  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced if  grown  in  a  shady  place,  or  beneath 
the  drip  of  trees.  Should  the  ground  require 
to  be  artificially  enriched,  Mr.  J.  Knight  re- 
commends leaf  mould,  or  other  thoroughly  de- 
cayed vegetable  substance,  to  be  dug  in  to  the 
depth  at  which  the  sets  are  intended  to  be 
planted.  If  cow  or  horse-dung  is  from  ne- 
cessity employed,  it  should  be  in  a  highly  pu- 
trescent state.  Horse-radish  flowers  in  June, 
but  in  England  seldom  perfects  its  seed ;  con- 
sequently it  is  propagated  by  sets,  which  are 
provided  by  cutting  the  main  root  and  offsets 
into  lengths  of  two  inches.  The  tops  or  crowns 
of  the  roots  form  the  best ;  those  taken  from  the 
centre  never  becoming  so  soon  fit  for  use,  or 
of  so  fine  a  growth.  Each  set  shonld  have  at 
least  two  eyes,  for  without  one  they  refuse  to 
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vegetate  at  all.  Mr.  J.  Knight  recommends, 
for  the  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  crowns,  any 
inferior  piece  of  ground  to  be  planted  with 
sets,  6  inches  apart  and  6  deep ;  these  will  far- 
nish  from  1  to  5  tops  each,  and  they  may  be 
collected  for  several  snccessive  years  with 
little  more  trouble  than  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds. 

liorse-radish  may  be  planted  from  the  close 
of  January  until  the  same  period  in  March,  bat 
the  best  times  are  in  October  and  February ; 
the  first  for  dry  soils,  the  latter  season  for 
moist  ones. 

The  sets  must  be  inserted  in  rows  18  inches 
apart  each  way.  The  ground  should  be  trench- 
ed between  3  and  3  feet  deep,  the  cuttings  be- 
ing placed  along  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and 
the  mould  turned  from  the  next  one  over  them, 
or  inserted  to  a  similar  depth  by  a  long,  blunt- 
pointed  dibble.  When  the  planting  is  com- 
pleted, the  surface  should  be  raked  level,  and 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  until  the  plants  are  of 
such  size  as  to  render  U  unnecessary.  It  is  of 
great  benefit  if  the  mould  lies  as  light  as  pos- 
sible over  the  sets ;  therefore,  treading  on  the 
beds  should  be  carefully  avoided.  They 
speedily  take  root,  and  send  up  long  straight 
shoots,  which  make  their  appearance  in  May 
or  June.  The  only  cultivation  required  is  to 
keep  them  free  of  weeds,  and  as  the  leaves  de- 
cay in  autumn,  to  have  them  carefully  re- 
moved ;  the  ground  being  also  hoed  and  raked 
over  at  the  same  season,  which  may  be  repeat- 
ed in  the  following  spring  before  they  begin  to 
vegetate.  In  the  succeeding  autumn  they 
merely  require  to  be  hoed  as  before,  and  may 
he  taken  up  as  wanted.  By  having  diree  beds 
devoted  to  this  root,  one  will  always  be  lying 
fallow  and  improving,  of  which  period  like* 
wise  advantage  should  be  taken  to  apply  any 
requisite  manure.  If  the  plants,  when  of  ad- 
vanced growth,  throw  out  suckers,  these  should 
be  carefully  removed  during  the  summer  as 
they  appear.  In  September  or  October  of  the 
second  year,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  in 
November  a  sufficient  quantity  should  be 
raised  to  preserve  in  sand  for  winter  supply. 
To  take  them  up,  a  trench  is  dug  along  the 
outside  row,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  upright 
roots,  which  by  some  persons,  when  the  bed  is 
continued  in  one  place,  are  cut  off  level  to  the 
original  stool,  and  the  earth  from  the  next  row 
is  then  turned  over  them  to  the  requisite  depth, 
and  so  in  rotation  to  the  end  of  the  plantation. 
By  this  mode  a  bed  will  continue  in  perfec- 
tion for  5  or  6  years,  after  which  a  fresh  plan- 
tation is  usually  necessary.  But  the  best  prac- 
tice is  to  take  the  crop  up  entirely,  and  to  form 
a  plantation  annually,  for  it  not  only  causes 
the  roots  to  be  fiber,  but  also  affords  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  changing  the  site.  If  this  mode  is 
followed,  care  must  be  taken  to  raise  every 
lateral  root  for  the  smallest  of  them  will  vege- 
tate if  leA  in  the  ground.    See  Scvrvt-Ohass. 

HORSETAIL  (EqtMetum,  from  eqwu,  a 
horse,  and  geta,  hair,  in  allusion  to  the  fine  hair- 
like branches).  Although  the  plants  of  this 
genus  are  looked  upon  as  mere  weeds,  they 
have  a  very  interesting  aspect  when  seen 
arrowing  in  their  natural  situations ;  they  are 
otmd  in  boggy  places,  and  moltinlied  by  di- 


visions.  Several  of  the  species,  like  grasses, 
secrete  a  quantity  of  flinty  earth  (silica)  mostly 
lodged  in  their  articulations.  There  are  seven 
indigenous  species. 

1.  Branched  wood  horsetail  (E.  sylvatinm), 
growing  in  shady  moist  woods,  by  trickling 
riUs,  but  not  very  frequent.  This  is  a  very 
elegant  species,  IS  or  18  inches  high ;  stems 
erect,  beset  with  many  whorls  of  slender,  com- 
pound, angular,  smooth,  spreading  branches. 

8.  Great  water  horsetail  {E.JluviaiiU).  Horses 
eat  this  plant  with  avidity,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Sweden  it  is  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  them  as  winter  food;  flourishing  in 
watery  places,  about  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  English  spe- 
cies, differing  from  the  foregoing  in  the  fructi- 
fication, which  is  a  large  cylindrical  catkin, 
having  four  or  five  pale  teeth  on  a  separate 
short  stem,  differing  from  the  branched  or 
whoried  frond,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  the 
following  one,  E,  arvtnu :  all  the  others  hitherto 
observed  in  Britain  have  terminal  catkins  at 
the  top  of  the  fronds.  The  terminal  stems  of 
the  great  water  horsetail  are  quite  erect;  at 
least  a  yard  high,  often  much  more,  furnished 
from  top  to  bottom  with  whorls  of  numerous 
long  slender  branches.  The  catkins  are  brown, 
with  scales,  which  separate  and  show  the 
white  scales  when  they  are  ripe. 

8.  Com  horsetail  (£.  arvtfm).  This,  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  very  common  species  growing  in  wet 
meadows  and  moist  grain  fields.  It  is  a  most 
troublesome  weed  in  pastures,  and  is  seldom 
touched  by  cows,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 
when  it  occasions  an  incurable  diarrhcBa;  it  is 
eaten  with  impunity  by  horses,  but  is  noxious 
to  sheep.  The  fronds  are  reckoned  unwhole* 
some  to  such  animals  as  feed  upon  them  in 
autumn,  especially  swine.  This  rough  grass 
is  employed  for  cleansing  and  polishing  tin 
vessels.  In  this  species  the  root  is  much 
branched,  creeping  extensively,  producing  in 
the  spring  several  simple,  upright,  flowering 
stems  quite  destitute  of  branches ;  a  span  high, 
cylindrical,  smooth,  juicy,  of  a  pale  brown, 
bearing  three  or  four  brown-ribbed  sheaths, 
and  at  the  top  a  solitary  catkin. 

4.  Marsh  horsetail,  or  paddock  pipe  (£L 
paiuttrt).  This  species  grows  most  frequent 
in  spengy  watery  bogs,  and  other  marshy 
places,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  stem 
is  rather  slender,  deeply  furrowed,  beset 
throughout  with  whorls  of  slender,  angular, 
minutely  rough  branches. 

It  is  not  so  strong  as  the  preceding  species, 
but  is  equally  prejudicial  to  cows.  It  is  also 
very  troublesome  in  drains,  within  which  it 
vegetates,  and  forms  both  stems  and  roota 
several  yards  in.  length :  thus  the  course  of  the 
water  is  interrupted,  and  the  drains  are  totally 
obstructed. 

5.  The  smooth  naked  horsetail  (£.  Umomm) 
grows  also  in  marshy  watery  places,  and  has 
stems  stouter  than  the  last,  about  two  feet 
high,  very  smooth  to  the  touch,  though  finely 
striated. 

6.  Greater  rough  horsetail.  Shave^rass 
pewterwort  (jE.  hyenuUe),  This  species  is 
found  in  boggy  woods,  but  not  very  common. 
The  root  is  black,  variously  branched  i  stems 
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of  a  deep  gUwcoas  greea,  from  oiie  to  tvo  feet 
hig^  cyLindrioal,  uuiformly  and  rather  copi- 
ously farrowed,  the  furrows  minately  toothed 
and  of  a  strong  hardness.  This  species  is 
wholesome  to  horses,  and  is  eaten  by  them ; 
but  it  is  hurtful  to  cows  and  disagreeable  to 
sheep.  That  eminent  chemist,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
first  detected  a  quantity  of  pore  silex  in  the 
furrowed  cuticle  of  this  plant,  which  accounts 
for  its  power,  as  a  file,  in  polishing  wood, 
ivory,  or  even  brass.  This  purpose  it  has  long 
served  in  England,  under  the  name  of  Dutch 
rushes,  being  U8«ally  imported  from  Holland, 
and  is  chiefly  employed  by  turners  and  cabinets 
makers  to  polish  their  work,  as  well  as  by 
dairy-maids  for  cleaning  pails  and  other  wood- 
en utensils.  So  wheat«traw,  whose  cuticle 
contains  the  same  earth  in  an  impalpable 
state,  like  others  of  the  natural  family  of 
grasses,  is  used,  when  burnt,  to  give  the  last 
polish  to  marble. 

Mr.  Nuttall  observes  that  this  species  is  very 
abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  below 
the  Platte,  and  called  "  Rushes."  It  is,  he  says, 
found  to  be  injurious  to  horses  which  feed 
upon  it  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

7.  Variegated  rough  horsetail  {E.variegatum) 
is  found  in  wet,  sandy  ground  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  whole  plant  is  smaller  and  much 
more  slender  than  the  last.  The  fibres  of  the 
root  of  this  curious  little  species  are  remark- 
ably woolly,  like  those  of  grasses  that  grow  in 
loose  sand.  The  sheaths  which  crown  the 
joints  are  lax,  with  lanceolate  teeth.  The 
calkin  is  ovate,  acute,  blacker  than  E.  hyemah, 
with  a  more  slender  stem*  (Eng.  Flor,  iv.  935 
<-341;   WtUkKt  Dom.  Enq/a) 

HORTICULTURE  (Lat  hortut,  a  garden, 
and  co/o,  I  cultivate).  The  culture  of  the 
kitchen  garden  and  orchard.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  horticulture  and  agriculture 
is,  that  in  the  former  art  the  culture  is  per- 
formed by  manual  labour  in  a  comparatively 
limited  space,  called  a  garden;  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  performed  jointly  by  human  and 
animal  labour  in  fields,  or  in  an  extensive  tract 
of  ground  called  a  farm. 

H0RTU8  SICCUS.  A  collection  of  dried 
plants  preserved  in  books  or  papers.     See 

HSRBAL. 

HOT-BEDS.  In  gardening,  are  made  either 
with  fresh  horse-dung,  or  tanner's  bark,  and 
covered  with  glasses  to  protect  them  from  the 
severity  of  the  wind  and  weather.  It  is  very 
important  in  making  hot>beds  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  too  high,  as  the  plants  become 
scorched.  See  Kitcbxv  GAnnav,  and  Foncive 
Pits. 

HOT-HGTUSE.  A  general  term  for  the  glass 
structures  used  in  gardening  and  including 
8tove«,  Grkshhousks,  OBANosnixs  and  Ceir- 
aKHTAToniss.    See  these  heads. 

HOT  WALLS.  In  gardening,  waUs  for  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees,  which  are  built  with  flues 
or  other  contrivances  for  being  heated  in 
severe  weather,  ko  as  to  facilitate  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  or  the  maturity  of  the  fruiu  The 
advantages  of  hot  walls  are  well  illustrated  by 
their  influence  in  ripening  peaches,  nectarines, 
and  similar  fruits  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
many  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  where  such 


frwta  ooold  not  be  produced  m  the  open  air 
without  this  aid. 

HOUND.  An  appellation  given  to  dogs  of 
the  chase.    See  Doe  and  Gabyhouitd. 

HOUNDS'-TONGUE  iCynpghuumy  A 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  only  two 
species  grow  wild  in  Great  Britain.  The  cul- 
tivated foreign  species  are  pretty  border  plants, 
succeeding  in  any  conamion  soil,  and  readily 
multiplied  by  division. 

1.  Commott  boundVtongue  (C.  iisgirmaU)  is 
Cbund  abundaftt  in  waste  ground  and  by  road- 
sides. The  root  is  fleshy  and  Upering.  The 
whole  herb  of  a  dull  green,  downy,  and  very 
soft*  exhaling  when  touched  a  pungent  and 
nattseous  scent  When  bruised  it  is  affirmed 
to  drive  away  mice.  The  stem  grows  to  two 
feet  high,  branched,  leafy,  furrowed,  and  hairy, 
bearing  terminal  panicked  clusters  of  dull 
crimson  flowers.  This  plant  is  eaten  by  goats, 
but  refused  by  sheep,  horses,  hogs,  and  cows. 
It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  esteemed  powerfully 
narcotic  and  dangerous  for  internal  use.  The 
roots  are  astringent  and  sedative ;  and  are  used 
externally  and  internally  in  decoction  in  cases 
of  scrofula. 

8.  Green-leaved  houBd's-tongue  (C.  tytoo/i- 
cum).  This  is  a  more  rare  plant,  growing  by 
road-sides  and  hedges  in  shady  situations,  and 
is  distinguished  from  the  common  species  in 
its  bright  shining  green  colour,  and  want  of 
downy  sofmess,  besides  having  scarcely  any 
scent.  The  flowers,  which  blow  in  June,  are 
at  their  first  opening  reddish,  subsequently  of 
a  dull  blue.  (8mitk!$  Eng.  Fior.  vol.  i.  p.  250i 
Puxton'$  B^  Jhtl.) 

Four  species  of  this  plant  are  enumerated  in 
the  United  States.  The  common  hound's-tongue 
is  a  foreigner,  now  frequent  in  the  Middle  States* 
and  extending  itself  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  a  biennial,  and  may  be  readily  known  by  its 
disagreeable  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  young  mice.  It  formerly  enjoyed  some  re- 
putation for  medicinal  properties. 

The  wild  comfrey  (C.  VirgtMicum)  has  a  pe- 
rennial root,  and  is  common  in  rich  woodlands. 
The  root  is  mucilaginous,  and  frequently  em- 
ployed, in  domestic  practice,  for  complaints  of 
the  chest,  internally,  and  eztemally  in  poultices 
for  bruises,  sprains,  dbc 

HOUSELEEK  (Semftervmim,  from  rnnptr 
vivo,  to  live  forever ;  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the 
houseleek  is  well  known).  There  are  seven 
species  of  houseleek  mentioned  by  Miller  (but 
these  are  only  a  few  of  this  extensive  genus). 
They  all  thrive  best  on  dry  rocky  situations. 
These  interesting  plants  are  worthy  a  place  in 
every  collection.  The  mountain  houseleek  is 
a  very  hardy  perennial,  bearing  a  purple  flower 
in  June  and  July.  The  houseleek  (S.  arboreum), 
which  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  is  hardy  and 
handsome,  bearing  a  golden-yellow  flower  in 
autumn  and  even  in  winter.  Cuttings  taken 
ofi*  and  laid  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days,  will 
root  very  freely.  The  juice  of  the  common 
houseleek  (&  teetorum),  applied  either  by  itself 
or  mixed  with  cream,  gives  immediate  relief  in 
bums  or  other  extemsil  inflammations.  (Paa> 
ton*t  Bot.  Diet,) 

HOVEN.  See  Catti.b,  and  Shbbp,  Dis- 
SASia  OP. 
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HUMMELLER,  BARLEY.  An  instrament 
for  separating  the  awns  of  the  barley  plant 
from  the  seed.  There  are  various  modes  of 
taking  off  the  awns :  a  common  one  is  by  tread- 
ing it  by  a  horse  walking  over  it ;  another,  by 
rolling  it  with  a  grated  roller,  an  instrument 
something  similar  to  a  garden  roller,  the  cylin- 
der being  formed  of  Uiin,  flat,  wrought  iron 
bars,  placed  about  two  inches  apart,  and  the 
edges  to  the  surface :  this,  rolled  over  the  bar- 
ley, takes  off  the  awns  or  ailes.  We  have  also 
seen  a  grated  presser  or  chopper,  about  a  foot 
square,  barred  across  with  thin  plates,  which 
is  liAed  up  and  down  by  the  workman,  and 
thus  chops  off  the  awns.  But  the  best  machine 
we  have  seen  is  one  upon  a  wood  stand,  with 
a  hopper  into  which  the  barley  is  thrown,  from 
whence  it  falls  into  a  box  in  which  a  spindle  is 
placed  in  an  inclined  position,  having,  when  at 
a  few  inches  apart,  short  knives  placed  spiral- 
ly, so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  screw,  which,  when 
put  in  motion,  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  bar- 
ley from  the  upper  end  of  the  box  to  the  lower: 
during  the  operation  the  awns  of  the  barley  are 
effectually  knocked  off.  This  mode  of  dressing 
barley  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  improve- 
ments in  Salter's  patent  winnowing  machine, 
which  will  be  described  hereafter;  but  the 
hummeller  is  made  in  the  form  described  for 
barley  only,  by  several  makers.  See  Wiirirow- 
ivo  Macrihe. 

HUMUS.  A  modern  term  given  by  some 
chemists  to  the  very  finely  divided  organic 
matters  which  all  cultivated  soils  contain,  and 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  fertility,  the  source  from  which  plants 
are  directly  nourished.  Woody  and  vegetable 
fibre  in  a* state  of  decay  constitutes  the  sub- 
stance called  ktmut,  Liebig  lays  it  down  as 
established,  that  man  and  other  animals  derive 
the  means  of  their  growth  and  support  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  whereas  plants  find 
new  nutritive  material  only  in  inorganic  sub- 
stances. According  to  this  doctrine,  kumw, 
being  the  product  of  organic  matter,  does  not 
contribute  direct  nourishment  to  plants,  but 
only  constitutes  a  medium  and  agent  through 
which  their  nutriment  is  derived.  "  The  opi- 
nion,*' he  observes,  **  that  the  substance  called 
humus  is  extracted  from  the  soil  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  that  the  carbon  entering  into  its 
composition  serves  in  some  form  or  other  to 
nourish  their  tissues,  is  so  general  and  so 
firmly  established,  that  hitherto  any  new  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  has  been  considered  unne- 
cessary; the  obvious  difference  in  the  growth 
of  plants,  according  to  the  known  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  kunua  in  the  soil,  seemed  to  afford 
incontestable  proof  of  its  correctness. 

**  Yet  this  position,  when  submitted  to  a  strict 
examination,  is  found  to  be  untenable ;  and  it 
becomes  evident  from  most  conclusive  proofs 
that  kumusy  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
soil,  does  not  yield  the  smallest  nourishment  to 
plants. 

**  The  adherence  to  the  above  incorrect  opi- 
nion has  hitherto  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
true  theory  of  the  nutritive  process  in  vegeta- 
bles to  become  known,  and  has  thus  deprived 
ns  of  our  best  guide  to  a  rational  practice  in 
agriculture.  Any  great  improvement  in  that  | 
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most  important  of  all  arts  is  inconceivable' 
without  a  deeper  and  more  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  substances  which  nourish  plants, 
and  with  the  sources  whence  they  are  derived ; 
and  no  other  cause  can  be  discovered  to  ac- 
count for  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  this  subject  up  to  the  present 
time,  than  that  modern  physiology  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  chemistry." 

The  chemical  process  through  which  kumut 
is  usually  obtained,  is  by  making  an  alkaline 
solution  or  decoction  of  mould,  peat,  soot, 
woody  fibre,  &c.,  and  adding  to  such  decoction 
acids.  The  flocculent  matter  precipitated  is 
called  humic  acid,  a  substance  but  slightly  so- 
luble in  water,  requiring  no  less  than  2500 
times  its  weight  for  this  purpose.  The  com- 
pounds which  it  forms  with  alkalies,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  have  the  same  degree  of  solubility. 
(^SprengeL) 

"  Vegetable  physiologists  agree  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  by  the  aid  of  water  kumut  is  rendered 
capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  roots  of 
plants.  But,  according  to  the  observation  of 
chemists,  humic  acid  is  soluble  only  when 
newly  precipitated,  and  becomes  completely 
insoluble  when  dried  in  the  air,  or  when  ex- 
posed in  the  moist  state  to  the  freezing  tempe- 
rature.    (SprengeL) 

**  Both  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer,  therefore,  are  destructive  of  the  solu- 
bility of  humic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
its  capability  of  being  assimilated  by  plants ; 
so  that,  if  it  is  absorbed  by  plants,  it  must  be 
in  some  altered  form. 

''According  to  Dr.  Jackson,  the  substances 
contained  in  humic  extract  form  soluble  salts 
with  lime.  The  acids  form  soluble  salts  with 
the  same  substance,  and  the  salts  are  decom- 
posed in  the  process  of  vegetation. 

"The  correctness  of  these  observations  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  treating  a  portion  of 
good-mould  with  cold  water.  The  fluid  remains 
colourless,  and  is  found  to  have  dissolved  less 
than  100,000th  part  of  its  weight  of  organic 
matters,  and  to  contain  merely  the  salts  which 
are  present  in  rain-water. 

"Decayed  oak  wood,  likewise,  of  which  hu- 
mic acid  is  the  principal  constituent,  was  found 
by  Berzelius  to  yield  to  cold  water  only  slight 
traces  of  soluble  materials;  and  I  have  myself 
verified  this  observation  on  the  decayed  wood 
of  beech  anr^  fir. 

"  These  facts,  which  show  that  humic  acid 
in  its  unaltered  condition  cannot  serve  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants,  have  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  physiologists ;  and  hence  they  have 
assumed  that  the  lime  or  the  different  alkalies 
found  in  the  ashes  of  vegetables  render  soluble 
the  humic  acid,  and  fit  it  for  the  process  of  as- 
similation. 

"Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  do  exist  in  the 
different  kinds  of  soil  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
form  such  soluble  compounds  with  the  humic 
acid. 

"  Other  considerations,  of  a  '  Tgher  nature, 
confute  the  common  view  respecting  the  nutri- 
tive oflice  of  humic  acid,  in  a  manner  so  clear 
and  conclusive,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive 
how  it  could  have  been  so  generally  adopted. 

"  Fertile  land  produces  carbon  in  the  form 
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of  wood,  bay,  gnAn,  and  other  kinds  of  growth, 
the  masses  of  which  differ  in  a  remarkable 
degree."     (Liebig.) 

In  relation  to  the  fact  observed  of  carbon 
and  hwntu  often  becoming  every  year  more 
abundant,  in  spite  of  cropping,  Mr.  Ruffin,  an 
anthor  so  advantageously  known  to  the  Ame- 
rican farmer,  says  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  land  receives  no  manure, 
even  when  none  is  conveyed  to  it  by  man.  In 
the  case  of  cultivated  lands,  from  which  crops 
are  taken  off,  the  quantity,  it  is  true,  is  small, 
compared  with  that  of  a  forest,  where  much  is 
leA  to  fail  and  rot.  Mr.  Ruffin  maintains,  that 
so  much  carbon  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
through  ihe  leaves  of  growing  plants,  that  more 
than  half  the  whole  products  may  be  taken 
away,  and  the  other  half  may  supply  as  much 
humus  and  carbon,  or,  perhaps,  even  cause  an 
increase  of  both.  The  severely  cropped  lands 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ruffin  considers  as 
affording  many  examples  of  the  draught  upon 
the  land  being  carried  beyond  the  amount  sup- 
plied, and  a  proportional  reduction  in  the  quan- 
tity of  humus.    See  Greeit  Mattuhrs. 

"The  humic  acid  of  chemists,"  observes 
Liebig,  "  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
humus  by  alkalies :  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
humus  of  vegetable  physiologists."  He  says 
in  another  place,  "Transformations  of  existing 
compounds  are  constantly  taking  place  during 
the  whole  life  of  a  plant,  in  consequence  of 
which,  and  as  the  result  of  these  transforma- 
tions, there  are  produced  gaseous  matters  which 
are  excreted  by  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  solid 
excrements  deposited  in  the  bark,  and  fluid  so- 
luble substances,  which  are  eliminated  by  the 
roots.  Such  secretions  are  most  abundant  im- 
mediately before  the  formation  and  during  the 
continuance  of  the  blossoms:  they  diminish 
after  the  developement  of  the  fruit  Substances 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  are 
excreted  by  the  roots  and  absorbed  by  the  soil. 
The  soluble  matter  thus  acquired  by  the  soil  is 
still  capable  of  decay  and  putrefaction ;  and 
by  undergoing  these  processes  furnishes  re- 
newed sources  of  nutrition  to  another  genera- 
tion of  plants,  and  it  becomes  humtu.  The 
leaves  of  trees  which  fall  in  the  forest  in  au- 
tumn, and  the  old  roots  of  grass  in  the  meadow, 
are  likewise  converted  into  humus  by  the  same 
influence :  a  soil  receives  more  carbon  in  this 
form  than  its  decaying  humus  had  lost  as  car- 
bonic acid.  Humus  does  not  nourish  plant<« 
by  being  taken  up  and  assimilated  in  its  unal- 
tered slate,  but  by  presenting  a  slow  and  last- 
ing source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  and  is  the  principal  nutriment  of 
young  plants  at  a  time  when,  being  destitute 
of  leaves,  they  are  unable  to  extract  food  from 
the  atmosphere."    {Liebig'i  Organic  Chenmtry.) 

Some  recent  experiments  of  Saussure  go  to 
prove  that  plants  do  assimilate  humus  as  direct 
nourishment,  contrary  to  the  views  of  Liebig, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  regards  it  only  as  a  me- 
dium by  which  nourishment  is  absorbed  and 
subsequently  given  out. 

HUNDRED.  An  ancient  division  of  a  coun- 
ty, which  originated  either  from  its  being  occu- 
pied by  100  families,  or  because  every  such 
district  found  the  king  100  able-bodied  men  for 


his  wars.  They  were  first  constituted  by  Alfred 
the  Great  He  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
idea  from  northern  Germany;  but  there  centa, 
or  centena,  is  a  jurisdiction  over  100  towns. 

HUNDRED-WEIGHT.  A  weight  of  1 12  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  generally  written  cwt. 

HUNGERpROT.  The  name  of  a  disease  in 
sheep  which  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  occasioned 
by  poor  living,  especially  during  the  winter, 
and  is  best  cured  by  better  keep. 

HURDLE  (from  the  Sax.  bpn^ei.  to  keep,  or 
the  Germ,  hurden).  The  hurdles  of  the  ancients 
(crates)  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
moderns;  they  were  a  kind  of  wicker-work, 
and  used  for  various  purposes.  When  em  ployed 
for  drying  figs  or  grapes,  they  were  called  jftca- 
ria:  they  were  also  used  for  screening  fruit 
from  the  weather.  (Colvm.  xii.  15.)  Hurdles, 
Virgil  informs  us  (Georg,  i.  94),  were  employed 
as  harrows  to  level  the  ground  which  had  been 
turned  up  by  the  rastrum,  or  heavy  rake.  They 
are  also  employed  to  feed  silk- worms  upon.  In 
modern  husbandry,  hurdle  implies  a  light  frame 
of  wood  or  iron,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
common  gate,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  movable  fence  for  the  confining  of 
sheep  and  other  animals.  They  are  generally 
made  of  some  light  split  timber,  or  of  hazel* 
rods  wattled  together.  These  are  principally 
employed  where  sheep  are  folded  on  arable 
lands,  or  where  they  are  fed  with  turnips  in  the 
field,  to  keep  them  on  a  certain  space  of  ground, 
or  to  confine  them  to  a  certain  portion  of  their 
food  at  a  time,  in  which  way  they  are  extremely 
useful ;  as  the  sheep,  by  being  so  closely  con- 
fined, contribute  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  in  the  first  case ;  and  they  improve 
by  having  a  given  quantity  of  food  allowed 
them  at  once,  with  less  loss  than  they  would 
do  if  allowed  to  range  at  large  over  the  field. 

A  dozen  and  a  half  hurdles  will  fold  thirty 
sheep,  and  twelve  dozen,  one  thousand.  On 
the  South  Downs  the  allowance  Ls  three  sheep 
to  a  hurdle :  this  of  course  varies  with  the  de- 
scription of  sheep.  A  shepherd  and  his  dog, 
without  any  other  assistance  than  having  the 
hurdles  carted  to  the  field,  will,  with  the  requi- 
site number  of  hurdles,  feed  off  one  hundred 
acres  of  turnips.  **  The  number  of  hurdles  re- 
quired (Quart.  Jouam.  of  Agr*  vol.  iii.  p.  647),  is 
one  row  the  whole  leiigth  of  the  ridges  of  an 
enclosed  field,  and  as  many.more  as  will  reach 
twice  across  two  eight-step  lands  or  ridges,  or 
four  four-step  lands.  This  number  is  sufficient 
for  a  whole  quadrangular  field,  whatever  num- 
ber of  acres  it  may  contain.  The  daily  portions 
are  given,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  flock.  Two  of  these  portions  are 
first  set  off,  or  "  pitched,"  the  sheep  being  let 
in  on  the  first  or  comer  piece.  Next  day  they 
are  turned  into  the  second  piece,  and  the  cross- 
hurdles  that  enclosed  them  in  the  first  are  car- 
ried forwards  and  set  to  form  the  third  piece. 
These  removes  are  continued  daily  till  the  bot- 
tom of  the  field  is  reached :  both  the  cross-rows 
are  then  to  spare,  and  are  carried  and  set  to 
begin  a  new  long  row,  close  to  the  off-side  of  a 
furrow,  and  the  daily  folding  carried  back  over 
two  or  four  lands,  as  at  first  It  is  always  pro- 
per to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  field,  if  there  bo 
any  difference  in  the  level,  in  order  that  the 
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floek  may  have  the  driest  lair  to  retire  to  in 
wet  weather.  In  the  setting  of  hurdles,  an  iron 
crowbar,  or  fold  pitcher,  is  employed,  by  which 
much  time  and  loss  by  breakage  of  the  hurdles 
is  effected.**  New  hurdles,  in  the  south  of 
Englandi  are  about  16*.  per  dozen.  They  are 
made  at  4d.  by  professed  hurdle-makers,  who 
£nd  their  own  tools:  they  make  about  a  dozen 
per  day.  A  larger  kind  of  hurdles,  called  park 
hurdle's,  cost  2<.  each,  and  iron  hurdles  about 
4«.  6d  to  6*. ;  and  these  are,  in  the  long  mn, 
for  permanent  divisions,  more  economical  than 
wooden  ones.  A  new  kind  of  iron  hurdle  for 
feeding  sheep  in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
is  described,  with  a  wood  engraving,  by  Mr. 
Baist  (Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  113\  and  the  complete 
process  of  wooden  hurdle-making  is  given, 
Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  647.  There  is  also  another 
kind  of  hurdle,  made  with  twisted  hazel-rods, 
very  common  in  the  south  of  England,  whose 
first  cost  is  less  than  the  other  kinds,  but  they 
do  not  last  so  long,  and  sooner  get  out  of  repair. 

The  farmer  who  uses  the  ash  hurdles  would 
find  the  advantage,  on  the  score  of  durability, 
of  charring  (or  partially  burning)  that  portion 
of  them  which  goes  into  the  ground.  Net  hur- 
dles are  also  sometimes  economically  used; 
but  they  are  rather  more  troublesome  than 
wooden  or  iron  hurdles,  and  require  to  be  kept 
carefully  in  a  dry  place,  when  not  in  use. 
There  is  a  very  elaborate  paper  on  hurdling 
off,  and  more  especially  upon  all  kinds  of  fenc- 
ing, for  the  temporary  or  permanent  enclosure 
of  land,  by  Mr.  Somerville  {Com.  Board  of  A^jr* 
vol.  ii.  p.  I) ;  he  advocates  the  more  general 
hurdling  off  of  grass  lands  in  the  spring  of  the 
year. 

There  are  two  modes  of  folding,  which 
should  be  practised  according  to  circum- 
stances :  the  first  is  where  the  sheep  fed  during 
the  day  on  waste  or  common  land,  are  penned 
at  night,  for  the  sake  of  their  manure,  on  the 
enclosed  arable  pastures  of  the  farm.  This  is 
a  highly  profitable  mode.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  dressing  thus  given  by  300  sheep,  is  suffi- 
cient, in  a  week,  for  one  acre  of  land,  and  is 
worth  three  pounds.  Hence  the  enhanced  va- 
lue of  farms  having  ready  access  to  downs,  or 
possessing  a  right  of  common.  The  second 
mode  of  folding  is  the  feeding  off  of  green 
crops  by  sheep  enclosed  in  daily  divisions,  by 
hurdles,  by  which  means  the  land  has  the  full 
benefit,  equally  distributed,  yielded  by  the  con- 
sumption of  the  green  crop ;  of  course  the 
value  of  the  folding  will  mainly  depend,  both 
in  quality  and  quantity,  upon  the  food  con- 
sumed: hence,  too,  the  superior  fertilizing  effect 
derived  from  sheep  having  oil-cake  or  com 
added  to  their  green  food.  The  plan  of  feeding 
sheep  on  one  field  during  the  day,  and  folding 
them  on  another  during  the  night,  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice long  since  condemned  by  Arthur  Young, 
who  describes  it  as  "  merely  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,*'  since  it  is,  in  fact,  only  the  removal 
from  one  field  to  another  of  the  richest  organic 
matters,  the  sheep  being  also  injured  by  the 
drift  or  labour  of  removal,  and  by  the  fasting 
(so  contrary  to  their  natural  habits)  during  the 
night 

The  folding  of  sheep  on  green  crops  is  one 
of  the  great  modern  agricolttiral  improvements. 
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It  iasarea  the  equal  distribatioa  of  the  numre, 
prevents  waste  of  food,  keeps  the  sheep  quiei^ 
gives  them  fresh  ground  daily,  and  enables  the 
farmer  to  plough  close  ailer  the  sheep,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  loss  by  evaporation  of  the 
finesjt  portion  of  the  manure.    See  Folds  and 

FOLDIHO. 

HURDS,  or  HARDS.  A  provincial  name 
for  the  refuse  of  hemp  or  flax. 

HURTLEBERRY,  and  HURTS.  Provincial 
names  of  the  whortleberry. 

HUSKS.  The  dry  envelopes,  or  outward 
integument  of  either  fruits  or  flowers. 

HUSBANDRY.  A  comparatively  primitive 
term,  including  both  agriculture  and  gardening, 
or  all  those  country  occupations  which  the  fa- 
ther of  a  family  us  expected  to  perform  in  the 
country.  The  term  is  very  commonly  used  as 
synonymous  with  agriculture.  The  Berwick- 
shire husbandry,  the  alternate  husbandry,  and 
the  convertible  husbandry,  are  terms  employed 
in  agriculture  for  certain  systems  of  cropping, 
in  which  the  land  is  alternately  kept  under 
grass  and  tillage.  See  AonicuLTUKK,  and  Ro- 
tation OF  Crops. 

HYBERNATION  (Lat  hybermu,  wintry). 
The  act  by,  or  the  state  in,  which  certain  ani- 
mals exist  during  the  season  of  the  year  when 
excess  of  cold,  or  lack  of  food,  prevents  their 
going  abroad,  and  performing  their  customary 
functions.  The  bat  and  the  hedgehog,  lizards, 
snakes,  frogs,  toads,  &c.,  are  among  the  ani- 
mals and  reptiles  which  hybernate.  Some  quad- 
rupeds, as  the  dormouse  and  squirrel,  which 
subsist  on  articles  of  diet  better  adapted  to  be 
laid  up  in  store  than  insects,  carry  a  winter 
provision  to  their  hybemating  nests ;  and  their 
torpidity  is  more  nearly  allied  to  a  profound, 
but  ordinary  sleep. 

HYBRIDS  (Gr.).  The  produce  of  a  female 
plant  or  animal  which  has  been  impregnated 
by  a  male  of  a  different  variety  of  species. 

The  most  common  hybrids  are  those  which 
result  from  the  connection  of  different  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  as  the  produce  of  the  wild 
boar  and  domestic  sow ;  the  endless  modificap- 
tions  which  result  from  analogous  inter-breed- 
ing from  varieties  of  the  rose,  the  African 
geranium,  and  other  ornamental  plants,  are 
familiar  examples  of  the  principle  among  vege- 
tables. The  most  common  and  useful  of  hybrids 
is  the  mule.  Although  some  rare  exceptions 
to  the  rule  are  on  record,  it  seems  to  be  a 
principle  of  nature  that  all  hybrids  should  be 
sterile. 

HYJ)RANGEA  (Hydrangea  arboreicms).  A 
hardy  perennial,  native  of  North  America, 
which  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  loves  a 
moist  soil,  and  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 
Its  roots  may  be  parted  in  October.  If  a  severe 
winter  attacks  the  plant,  it  will  only  die  down 
to  the  ground. 

Besides  the  common  species*  botanists  enu- 
merate 2  or  3  others  found  in  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States. 

H.  horlengiif  or  the  chansreable  hydrangea 
blooms  from  June  to  October,  It  is  a  native 
of  China.  Cut  the  stems  down  every  auturoo, 
and  cover  the  root  through  the  winter,  to  guard 
it  from  frost.  Hydrangeas  are  propagated  by 
cuttings. 
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HYDROGEN.  A  chemical  element,  which  | 
derives  its  name  from  two  Greek  words  that 
signify  **  a  generator  of  water/'  because  it  is 
one  of  the  constituents  of  that  fluid,  which  is 
always  formed  when  hydrogen  gas  is  burned 
in  combination  with  atmospheric  air,  or  with 
oxygen  gas.  It  is  known  to  us,  in  its  simplest 
form,  only  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  is  speedily 
fatal  to  animal  life  when  it  is  breathed  unmixed 
with  atmospheric  air.  It  is,  however,  a  com- 
ponent of  animal  matters,  and  it  forms  a  very 
essential  part  in  the  economy  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, in  which  it  is  always  found.  Thus 
sugar  contains  6*90  per  cent,  of  hydrogen; 
gum,  6-93 ;  bee's  wax,  12*672 ;  wood  of  the  oak, 
5*69 ;  wheat  starch,  6*77 ;  acetic  acid  (the  acid 
of  vinegar),  6*85  per  cent.  It  is  regarded  as 
an  element,  because  it  has  resisted  every  at- 
tempt to  decompose  it.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all 
ponderable  matter,  100  cubic  inches  weigh- 
ing only  2*15  grains.  No  known  degree  of 
cold  has  been  able  to  condense  it  to  a  liquid. 
It  cannot  support  combustion,  but  is  combusti- 
ble in  conjunction  with  atmospheric  air.  It 
constitutes  one-ninth  of  the  weight  of  water, — 
a  substance  essential  to  vegetation,  and  which 
plants  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  de- 
composiug.  Under  such  circumstances,  Liebig 
asserts  that  8*04  parts  of  hydrogen  unite  with 
100  parts  of  carbonic  acid  to  form  woody  fibre, 
whilst  the  oxygen  is  separated  in  the  gaseous 
state.  (Organic  Chem.  p.  63.)  Most  vegetable 
structures  contain  hydrogen  in  the  form  of 
water,  but  the  hydrogen  essential  to  this  consti- 
tution cannot  exist  in  the  form  of  water.  That 
hydrogen  gas  exerts  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Priestley.  Sennebier  found  that  plants  which 
lose  their  green  colour  in  the  dark,  preserve  it 
under  those  circumstances,  if  a  small  portion 
of  hydrogen  gas  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  and  Dr.  Ingenhous  no- 
ticed that  its  presence,  when  they  are  growing 
in  the  li^ht,  renders  their  colour  of  a  deeper 
green  {Jlnn,  de  Chenu  voL  iii.  p.  57) ;  and,  again, 
M.  Humboldt  has  noticed  that  the  Poa  annuuy 
Trifolium  arvenUj  and  other  plants  growing  in 
the  galleries  of  coal  mines,  preserve  their  green 
colour,  although  vegetating  in  the  dark,  and 
that,  in  such  situations,  the  atmosphere  con- 
tains a  proportion  of  hydrogen  gas. 

When  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants  in  mo- 
derate proportion,  the  influence  of  hydrogen 
gas  is  evidently  beneficial  in  ail  those  situa- 
tions where  this  gas  is  evolved,  as  in  drains, 
stagnant  waters,  dung-hills ;  and  the  vegetation 
growing  over  such  places  is  uncommonly  rank 
and  luxuriant  The  gas  observed  to  arise  by 
the  agitation  of  the  mud  of  stagnant  pools  is 
the  same  gas  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
illumination,  or  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  a 
peculiar  gas  composed  of  carbon  0*416 ;  hy- 
drogen 0'0694.  In  the  process  of  putrefaction, 
a  quantity  of  water  exactly  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  hydrogen,  is  formed  by  the  extrac- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  air;  while  all  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  organic  matter  is  returned  to  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  Now 
the  process  of  vegetable  assimilation  consists 
in  the  extraction  of  hydrogen  from  water,  and 
«arbon  from  the  carbonic  acid;  hence  the  ad* 


vantage  of  decomposing  vegetable 'matter  to 
living  plants.  A  small  portion  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  soil 
of  plants,  certainly  therefore  promotes  their 
vegetation ;  but  like  pure  hydrogen  gas,  when 
it  constitutes  their  entire  atmosphere,  it  de- 
stroys them.  (Tk€m»on*»  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p.  347.) 
See  Gasss,  thsiu  Uss  to  VfiOETATioir. 

H  YdRGMETER  (Gr.  uytis,  moist,  and  /^rr^ov, 
measure).  An  instrument  which  indicates  the  de- 
gree of  moisture  or  vapour  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  its  relative  degrees  of  dampness  and 
dryness.  Hygrometers  are  of  several  forms, 
and  a  rude  hygrometer  is  easily  made  by  means 
of  a  long  hair,  or  strip  of  leather,  or  cat-gut, 
suspended  from  a  peg,  kept  in  its  upright  po- 
sition by  a  slight  weight :  these,  by  their  very 
sensible  contractions  and  expansion  according 
to  the  humidity  of  the  air,  indicate,  by  an  at- 
tached scale,  its  variations.  Hygrometers  of 
this  kind,  however,  are  defective,  from  the 
irregularity  of  their  action,  and  the  impossibi- 
lity of  comparing  them  with  each  other,  their 
alteration  by  time,  and  other  circumstances. 
These  disadvantages  gave  rise  to  the  construc- 
tion, by  Professor  Daniel,  of  that  now  common- 
ly used  in  England,  and  called  by  his  name. 
This  instrument  is,  however,  somewhat  com- 
plex and  costly,  requiring  considerable  skill  in 
its  use.  It  will  doubtless  be  superseded  by 
other  contrivances  for  ascertaining  the  precise 
quantity  of  moisture  in  air,  one  of  which,  in- 
vented by  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  already  described  under  the  head  of  Daw. 

The  dew-point  is  the  temperature  imme- 
diately below  that  of  the  vapour  contained  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere:  the  diflerence» 
however,  between  the  dew-point  and  that  of 
the  vapour  is  so  slight,  that  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  they  may  be  considered  the  same. 

The  temperature  of  the  invisible  vapour  of 
the  atmosphere  being  thus  ascertained  (for  it 
difiers  materially  from  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  which  it  is  contained),  it  is  easy  to  cal- 
culate the  force  it  exerts  as  thus  existing  in 
the  state  of  steam,  and  the  weight  of  a  given 
bulk  of  it.  Tables  have  been  formed  showing 
the  proportion  of  watery  vapour  in  each  cubic 
foot  of  atmospheric  air  corresponding  to  every 
degree  of  the  dew-point. 

HYSSOP,  COMMON  (Hys$optu  offlcinaUs, 
probably  from  the  Hebrew).  There  are  three 
varieties,  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  the  white,  red,  and  blue ;  the  last  of 
which  is  most  commonly  cultivated.  It  is  a 
perennial,  native  of  Siberia.  The  root  is 
knobbed,  woody,  fibrous ;  the  stem  about  two 
feet  high,  quadrangular,  erect,  branching. 

A  dry  soil  is  the  one  most  appropriate  for 
hyssop.  If  it  is  grown  on  a  rich  or  wet  one, 
it  becomes  luxuriant;  but,  from  a  deficiency 
of  woody  matter,  is  generally  destroyed  by  the 
frost,  as  well  as  rendered  less  aromatic  and 
powerful  in  its  medicinal  qualities.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  seed  and  slips  of  the  branches  and 
young  shoots,  as  well  as  by  oflsets.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  from  the  close  of  February  ontil 
the  end  of  May.  Rooted  offsets  may  be  planted 
in  March,  April,  August,  and  September ;  cut- 
tings of  the  branches  in  AprU  and  May,  and 
slips  of  yoang  shoots  in  June  or  July. 
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The  seeds  maybe  inserted  broadcast,  or  pre- 
ferably in  drills,  six  inches  apart,  in  either  case 
not  being  buried  deeper  than  half  an  inch.  It 
is  the  nsual  practice,  when  the  seedlings  have 
attained  the  growth  of  six  weeks,  to  prick  them 
out  12  inches  apart;  but  it  is  by  much  the  best 
practice  to  raise  them  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  slips  and  offsets  are  best  planted  at  first 
in  a  shady  or  north  border ;  they  are  generally 
firmly  rooted  in  two  months. 

In  September  or  October  they  are  all  fit  for 
removal  to  their  final  stations.  After  every 
removal,  whether  of  planting,  pricking,  dtc, 
they  must  be  watered  plentifully  and  regularly 
until  established.  Hyssop  possesses  some  ex- 
citant and  tonic  powers,  but  is  now  rarely  em- 
ployed in  medicine. 

I. 

ICE  (Sax.  ir;  Dutch,  eyse).  Water  in  a  state 
of  congelation.  Ice  is  about  one-eighth  part 
lighter  than  fresh  water;  hence  it  swims  in 
that  element;  and,  owing  to  this  property,  the 
icebergs  and  ice-islands  are  floated  down  to 
southern  latitudes  from  the  arctic  circle.  Wa- 
ter, which  freezes  at  32®  of  Fahrenheit,  sud- 
denly expands,  and  consequently,  when  it  is 
interposed  in  crevices  and  clefts  of  rocks,  it 
separates  these,  and  often  precipitates  immense 
masses  from  the  tops  of  mountains  into  the 
adjoining  valleys.  This  is  a  principle  which 
should  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  farmer 
in  making  moands  or  walls  of  earth,  for  if  the 
smallest  clefts  be  left,  the  walls  may  be  broken 
down  and  crumbled  to  pieces  even  by  mode- 
rate frosts. 

ICE-HOUSE.  A  house  or  vault  for  the 
preservation  of  ice  in  summer,  should  not  be 
regarded  as  merely  administering  to  purposes 
of  luxury,  since  ice  contributes  so  much  to  the 
convenience,  comfort,  and  even  health,  as  to 
make  it  almost  an  indispensable  article  of  do- 
mestic economy.  The  effects  of  the  excessive 
heat  which  commonly  prevails  in  the  sum- 
mers of  the  United  States,  are  greatly  obviated 
by  the  use  of  ice,  which  not  only  serves  for  the 
preservation  of  fresh  meats,  butter,  &c. ;  but  in 
addition  to  these  advantages  and  its  grateful 
employment  for  assuaging  common  thirst,  it 
is  a  powerful  agent  in  tranquillizing  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  in  bilious  fevers  and  dys- 
enteries, and  relieving  the  pain  and  burning 
heat  often  attendant  upon  inflammations  and 
fevers.  Thus,  by  soothing  the  stomach,  and 
removing  excessive  heat,  iced  drinks  and  ap- 
plications restore  the  deranged  functions  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  of  the  sick, 
whilst  they  refresh  and  invigorate  persons  in 
health  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of  enduring 
exercise  and  exertion  even  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  produce  great  oppression 
and  inconvenience. 

An  interesting  writer,  has  left  the  following 
testimony  in  favour  of  ice,  as  a  restorative  and 
remedy  in  fevers,  which  has  been  abundantly 
corroborated  by  subsequent  experience.  **I 
never,"  says  he,  "was  in  better  spirits  than 
here  in  this  hot  country  (Sicily).  I  believe  the 
quantities  of  ice  we  eat,  in  ices,  contribute  to 
it;  for  I  find,  in  a  very  violent  heat  there  is  no 
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such  cordial  to  the  spirits  as  ice,  or  a  draught 
of  iced  water.  Its  cold  braces  the  stomach,  and 
gives  a  new  tone  to  the  fibres.  I  knew  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  at  Nice,  soon  cured  of  a  threatening 
consumption,  by  a  free  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  ices.  It  is  the  common  practice  here,  Sicily, 
to  give  quantities  of  ice- water  to  drink  in  in-  . 
flammatory  fevers."  (^Brydotu.) 

**  The  custom  in  Sicily  and  Italy,"  says  an- 
other author,  "of  taking  ice,  is  considered  as 
a  powerful  remedy  in  many  diseases.  The 
physicians  of  these  countries  do  not  give  many 
medicines ;  but  frequently  prescribe  a  severe 
regimen;  and  prevent  the  baneful  eflTects  of 
various  diseases,  by  sufi^ering  the  sick,  for  se- 
veral days,  to  take  nothing  but  water  cooled  by 
ice,  sweet  oranges,  and  iced  fruits."  (Stolberg?) 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  afforded  by 
ice  houses,  is  that  of  enabling  families  to  pre- 
serve their  butter,  meat,  fish,  poultry,  game, 
&c.,  in  states  of  the  weather  which  would, 
otherwise,  quickly  induce  them  to  spoil.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  are  ice-houses  more  essential 
to  comfort,  convenience,  and  health,  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  all  the  northern  and  Mid- 
dle States  the  winters  are  sufficiently  cold  to 
furnish  ice  of  sufficient  thickness  to  lay  by  for 
preservation.  The  cities  of  the  Southern  States 
are  now  regularly  supplied  with  thick  blocks  *" 
of  ice  from  New  England,  which  not  only  afford 
a  regular  article  of  export  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  also  to  Calcutta ! 

Considering  the  small  expense  and  trouble 
at  which  ice  houses  or  vaults  may'  be .  con-  i^ 
structed,  and  the  many  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  it  is  surprising  that  any  re- 
spectable country  establishment  should  be 
without  one. 

It  is  considered  that  the  simplest,  and  most 
scientific  form  for  an  ice-house,  is  a  double 
cone,  that  is  to  say,  two  cones  joined  base  to 
base,  the  one  sunk  into  the  earth  with  its  point 
downwards,  into  which  the  ice  is  rammed, 
the  other  being  a  conical  roof,  generally  of 
wood-work,  covered  with  thatch  and  pointed  at 
top.  The  entrance  should  be  placed  always 
on  the  north  side,  and  provided  with  two  doors 
some  distance  apart,  and  the  spot  screened 
from  the  sun  by  trees,  shrubbery,  a  hill,  cliff, 
or  other  barrier.  The  lower  part  may  be  dug 
about  16  feet  in  diameter,  terminating  below 
like  the  point  of  a  sugar-loaf.  Its  ordinary 
depth,  for  a  moderate  family,  may  be  about  24 
feet  The  larger  the  dimensions,  the  longer 
will  it  preserve  the  ice,  provided  it  be  filled. 
In  digging,  the  workmen  should  slope  the 
ground  progressively  towards  the  axis  of 'the 
cone,  to  prevent  the  earth  falling  in.  This 
conical  slope  should  be  faced  with  brick  or 
stone  work  about  one  foot  thick,  and  jointed 
with  Roman  cement,  so  as  to  be  air  and  water 
tight  A  well  is  to  be  excavated  at  the  bottom 
two  feet  wide  and  four  deep,  covered  at  top 
with  an  iron  grating  for  supporting  the  ice, 
and  letting  the  water  drain  away. 

The  upper  cone  may  likewise  be  built  of 
brick-work,  and  covered  with  thatch  ;  such  a 
roof  would  prove  the  most  durable.  Whatever 
kind  of  roof  be  preferred,  there  must  be  left  in 
it  an  oblong  passage  into  the  interior.  This 
porch  should  face  the  north,  and  be  at  least  8 
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feet  long  bj  S}  feet  wide ;  and  perfectly  closed 
by  a  well-fitted  door  at  each  end.  All  round 
the  bottom  of  this  conical  cover,  a  gutter  should 
be  placed  to  carry  off  the  rain  to  a  distance 
from  the  ice-house,  and  prevent  the  circumja- 
cent ground  from  getting  soaked  with  moisture. 

The  ice-house  should  have  no  window  to 
admit  light ;  but  be,  so  to  speak,  hermetically 
sealed  in  every  point,  except  at  its  cess-poo^ 
which  may  terminate  in  a  water-trap  to  pre- 
vent circulation  of  air. 

A  clear  day  should  be  selected  for  charging 
the  ice-house ;  but  before  beginning  to  fill,  a 
quantity  of  long  dry  straw  should  be  laid  on 
Uie  bottom  crosswise ;  and  as  the  ice  is  pro- 
gressively introduced,  straw  is  to  be  spread 
against  the  conical  sides,  to  prevent  the  ice 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  brick  or 
stone  work.  The  more  firmly  compacted  the 
ice  is,  the  better  does  it  keep.  No  layers  of 
straw  should  be  stratified  among  the  ice,  for  they 
would  make  its  body  porous.  Some  persons 
recommend  to  pour  in  a  little  water  with  the 
successive  layers  of  ice,  in  order  to  fill  up  its 
small  crevices,  and  convert  the  whole  into  one 
mass.  This  may  answer  well  when  the  ice  is 
put  up  very  cold,  as  the  water  may  then  be 
directly  frozen  into  a  solid  mass. 

Over  the  top-layer  a  thick  bed  of  straw  should 
be  spread,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  boards 
surmounted  with  heavy  stones,  to  close  up  the 
interstices  in  the  straw.  The  inner  and  outer 
doors  should  never  be  opened  at  once;  but 
the  one  should  always  be  shut  before  the  other 
is  opened. 

Dry  snow  well  rammed  keeps  equally  well 
with  hard  ice,  if  care  be  taken  to  leave  no  ca- 
vities in  the  mass,  and  to  secure  its  compact- 
ness by  sprinkling  a  little  water  upon  the  suc- 
cessive charges. 

To  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  ice,  a 
ladder  is  set  up  against  its  sloping  wall  at  one 
side  of  the  door,  and  left  there  during  the 
season.  (C/V«  Diet,) 

The  time  preferred  for  filling  an  ice-house, 
should,  when  practicable,  be  during  the  preva- 
lence of  extreme  cold,  or  as  soon  aAer  as  pos- 
sible, since  the  colder  the  ice  when  packed 
away,  and  the  thicker  the  blocks,  the  longer  it 
will  last.  Ice  and  snow  can  often  be  laid  by, 
even  in  the  Middle  States,  many  degrees  below 
32°  or  the  common  freezing  point  of  water. 
The  larger  the  quantity  of  ice  accumulated  in 
one  place,  the  slower  will  be  the  rate  at  which 
it  will  melt. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  construction  of  an  ice-house,  is  to 
have  it  so  that  the  water  will  pass  off  directly, 
as  fast  as  the  ice  thaws.  If  the  situation  is 
sandy,  or  if  you  come  to  a  layer  of  sand  or 
gravel  about  the  proper  depth,  no  further  care 
will  be  necessary  ;  but  if  you  find  a  stiff  clay, 
rock,  or  earth  of  any  kind  impervious  to  water, 
you  must  contrive  an  outlet  or  abandon  the 
place.  This  outlet  may  be  constructed  in  se- 
veral ways.  If  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  dig  a  drain 
and  make  it  air-tight  by  means  of  a  water-trap  or 
inverted  syphon;  or  the  water  may  be  drained 
into  a  well  and  pumped  out;  or  you  may  sink  a 
well  in  the  bottom  until  you  come  to  sand  or 
gravel,  and  fill  it  up  with  stone.    The  cellar 


walls  may  be  laid  with  stone,  brick,  or  even  lined 
with  wood,  as  is  most  convenient  or  economi- 
cal. A  space  of  8  or  10  inches  is  generally 
left  between  the  wall  and  surrounding  earth, 
which  is  filled  in  with  tan,  charcoal,  straw, 
corn-stalks,  or  any  other  non-conductor  of  heat, 
the  first-named  article  being  generally  pre- 
ferred. A  house  9  feet  square  in  the  clear, 
and  9  feet  deep,  will  hold  about  25  cart-loads 
of  ice,  which  will  be  enough  for  a  large  family. 

A  cheap  ice-house  may  be  made  thus : — Dig 
a  cellar,  say  10  feet  square,  and  10  feet  deep. 
Then  cut  small  timber  from  the  woods  the  pro- 
per length,  and  build  up  in  the  cellar  aAer  the 
plan  of  building  log-cabins,  leaving  a  space 
between  the  logs  and  earth  t^  be  filled  in  with 
straw,  tan,  or  other  suitable  material.  Raise 
the  wooden  walls  2  or  3  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  and  heap  up  a  bank  so  as  to 
turn  off  the  rain-water.  A  thatched  roof  is 
generally  recommended,  as  the  best  to  keep 
out  heat,  but  some  object  to  such  covering  as 
affording  harbour  to  rats  and  other  vermin. 

The  importance  of  keeping  ice  well  sur- 
rounded with  a  non-conductor,  and  having  the 
water  absorbed  as  fast  as  melting  takes  place, 
is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Kentucky  Farmer: — 

**  We  take  at  sunrise  from  the  ice-house,  as 
much  as  will  be  probably  wanted  through  the 
day,  and  cover  it  up  in  some  saw-dust  placed 
in  a  barrel  in  the  dairy-house.  At  night,  the 
size  of  any  given  piece  is  scarcely  perceptibly 
diminished.    It  is  a  perfect  charm." 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
thick  ice  is  rare,  some  persons  pack  away 
large  quantities  of  snow,  which,  if  the  mass  be 
large,  and  the  snow  dry  or  previously  well 
drained,  will  of\en  keep  through  the  summer. 
In  most  seasons  ice  may  be  collected  in  snfl^ 
cient  quantities  to  fill  ice-houses  in  every  lati- 
tude of  the  Middle  States.  If  no  pond  6r 
stream  of  water  of  sufficient  size  be  at  hand, 
advantage  maybe  taken  of  any  little  rill,  which, 
by  the  erection  of  a  small  dam,  may  be  made 
to  overflow  a  considerable  space.  If  the  water 
be  not  more  than  6  or  8  inches  deep  it  will 
answer  every  purpose. 

In  stowing  away  ice  the  pieces  should  be  as 
square  as  possible,  and  as  large  as  they  can  be 
got  or  handled.  They  should  be  placed  closely 
together  like  stone  in  a  wall,  and  the  creviCes 
well  filled  with  smaller  fragments.  The  plan 
sometimes  recommended  of  pounding  or  crush- 
ing the  large  pieces  is  reprehensible. 

ICHNEUMON  FLIES.  Insects  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Hymenoptera^  which  in- 
cludes bees,  wasps,  ants,  saw-flies,  dtc.  The 
injury  caused  by  this  whole  order  is  so  small, 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  many  of  them  so 
great,  that  instead  of  being  enumerated  among 
destructive  insects,  they  may  be  pronounced 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

With  regard  to  the  ichneumon  flies,  they 
perform  an  important  and  very  singular  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  by  working  the  de- 
struction of  caterpillars,  plant-lice,  and  oth^r 
destructive  insects.  This  they  effect  by  piercing 
their  bodies  with  a  kind  of  sting  or  piercer 
called  ovi-positor,  and  thus  laying  their  eggs 
in  a  living  nest.  Each  ichneumon  fly  seems 
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to  single  out  the  larva  or  pupa  of  some  parti* 
cular  kind  of  caterpillar  or  other  insect,  to 
which  it  therefore  stands  in  the  relation  of 
parasite.  The  eggs  hatch  in  due  time,  and  the 
larva  of  the  ichneumon  commences  feeding 
upon  its  victim,  the  vitals  of  which  are  soon 
destroyed,  after  which  the  parasite  or  ichneu- 
mon comes  forth  in  due  time  to  another  state 
of  existence. 

Some  of  the  ichneumon  flies  are  extremely 
small,  and  confine  their  attacks  to  the  eggs  of 
other  insects,  which  they  puncture,  and  the 
little  creatures  produced  from  the  latter  find  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  supply  all  their 
wants  within  the  larger  eggs  they  occupy.  The 
ruby-tails  and  cuckoo-bees  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
provisional  nests  of  other  insects,  whose  young 
are  robbed  of  their  food  by  the  earlier  hatched 
intruders,  and  are  consequently  starved  to 
death.  The  obligations  which  the  farmer  and 
society  at  large  owe  to  certain  parasite  insects 
is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Hessian 
fly,  the  devastations  of  which  are  often  prevent- 
ed through  the  destruction,  during  a  single 
season,  of  nearly  a  whole  race  by  its  parasite. 

Professor  Peck  has  described  a  minute  ich- 
neumon fly,  stated  by  Mr.  Westwood  to  be  a 
species  of  Encyrtui,  that  stings  the  eggs  of  the 
slug-fly,  and  deposits  in  each  one  a  single  egg  of 
her  own.  From  this  in  due  time  a  little  maggot 
is  hatched,  which  lives  in  the  shell  of  the  slug- 
fly's  egg,  devours  the  contents,  and  afterwards 
is  changed  to  a  chrysalis,  and  then  to  a  fly  like 
its  parent.  Professor  Peck  found  that  great 
numbers  of  the  eggs  of  the  slug-fly,  especially 
of  the  second  hatch,  were  rendered  abortive  by 
this  atom  of  existence. 

In  treating  of  the  pigeon  trtmex  (Tremex  co- 
hunba),  which  in  its  larva  state  is  a  destructive 
tree-borer,  Dr.  Harris  observes  that  it  is  often 
destroyed  by  two  kinds  of  ichneumon-flies, 
(Pimpla  atrata  and  lunator  of  Fabricius),  which 
may  be  frequently  seen  thrusting  their  slender 
borers,  measuring  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
length,  into  the  trunks  of  trees  inhabited  by  the 
grubs  of  the  tremex  and  by  other  wood-eating 
insects ;  and,  like  the  female  tremex,  they  some- 
times become  fastened  to  the  trees,  and  die  with- 
out being  able  to  draw  their  borers  out  again. 

The  ichneumon  flies  are  little  busy-bodies, 
ever  on  the  alert,  and  with  untiring  scrutiny 
continually  prying  into  every  place  to  find  the 
lurking  caterpillar,  grub,  or  maggot,  wherein 
to  thrust  their  eggs.    (Harris.) 

A  specimen  of  this  extensive  family  is  re- 
presented in  PI.  16,  fig.  12,  in  the  Trogw  fuhms, 
which  commits  great  havoc  among  caterpillars 
and  grubs.    See  ApHiDrAirs,  &c. 

IGNIS  FATUUS  (Lat.  vain  or  foolish  fire; 
a  translation  of  the  French  feu  foUef,)  A  kind 
of  luminous  meteor,  which  flits  about  in  the 
air  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
appears  chiefly  in  marshy  places,  or  near  stag- 
nant waters,  or  in  churchyards,  during  the 
nights  of  summer.  There  are,  we  are  told, 
many  instances  of  travellers  having  been  de- 
coyed by  these  lights  into  marshy  places,  where 
they  have  perished ;  and  hence  the  names  Jach- 
unth'a4avUem,  WiU-vnth-a-vntp;  the  common  peo- 
ple ascribing  the  appearance  to  the  agency  of 
evil  spirits,  who  take  this  mode  of  alluring  men 
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fo  their  destruction.  The  cause  of  the  pheno* 
menon  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  under- 
stood ;  it  is,  however,  generally  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  some  highly 
inflammable  gas,  such  as  phosphorated  hydro- 
gen, which  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  rising 
and  mingling  with  atmospheric  air. 

Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lottf  b.  ix.  1.  034,  thod 
alludes  to  it:— 

A  wandarlng  flrv, 
Cbrnpact  ofunctanaa  vapour,  wlikb  the  nffbt 
Condensea,  and  the  cold  envlrnns  round, 
Kindled  throng b  af  ttatlon  to  a  flame, 
Which  oA,  they  9nVt  aonne  evil  apIrK  altenda* 
Hnvering  and  hlasinf  with  deiuaive  lifht. 
Midleadsi  the  amazed  night  wanderer  rrt>m  hii  way 
Ti>  bogt  and  mlrei,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool, 
There  swallowed  up  and  loat,  rroin  auccoar  tkw, 

IGNITION  (Lat.  ignit,  fire).  The  act  of 
setting  fire  to,  or  of  taking  fire,  as  opposed  to 
combustion,  or  burning,  which  is  a  conse- 
quence of  ignition.  The  term  **  spontaneous 
ignition"  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  sub- 
stances take  fire  without  previous  application 
of  heat  This  is  illustrated  in  the  burning  of 
hay-stacks,  when  the  hay  has  been  put  up  too 
green ;  the  scorching  of  corn-stacks  from  the 
same  cause,  and  the  taking  fire  of  ships  laden 
with  fermentable  products. 

IMBRICATED.  In  botany,  a  term  used  in 
speaking  of  the  arrangement  of  bodies,  to  de- 
note that  their  parts  lie  partly  over  each  other 
in  regular  order,  like  the  tiles  upon  the  roof 
of  a  house,  as  the  scales  upon  the  cup  of  some 
acorns ;  also  applied  in  speaking  of  the  ssti- 
vation  of  petals  or  leaves,  to  denote  that  they 
overlap  each  other  at  the  margin  without. any 
involution.     {Brandt t  Diet,  of  Scienre.) 

IMPLEMENTS,  AGRICULTURAL.  Almost 
all  the  operations  of  agriculture  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  scythe, 
and  the  flail ;  and  these,  or  similar  tools  for 
performing  the  same  work,  are  the  sole  imple- 
ments in  the  primitive  agriculture  of  all  coun- 
tries. With  the  progress  of  improvement,  how- 
ever, many  other  implements  have  been  intro- 
duced, the  more  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
drill-plough,  the  horse-hoe,  the  winnowing  ma- 
chine, the  thrashing  machine,  and  the  reaping 
machine.  The  object  of  all  these  implements 
and  machines  is  to  abridge  human  labour,  and 
to  perform  the  difierent  operations  to  which 
they  are  applied  with  a  greater  degree  of  ra- 
pidity, and  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  be- 
fore. In  the  present  work  the  diflferent  imple- 
ments are  treated  of  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
Of  the  progress  made  in  the  construction  of 
agricultural  instruments  in  England,  the  judges 
of  implements  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society,  in  their  report 
very  justly  remark,  when  speaking  of  "the 
good  eflects  which  have  alreaidy  resulted  from 
the  public  exhibition  of  implements  at  the  So- 
ciety's meetings,  in  stimulating  the  talent  of 
the  mechanic  and  the  zeal  of  the  husbandman. 
At  Oxford  the  show-yard  may  be  said  to  have 
presented  an  epitome  of  the  state  of  agricultu- 
ral mechanism  existing  in  1839,  the  era  of  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  No  spectator  of  that  show  can  hare 
failed  to  be  struck  with  surprise  and  admira- 
tion at  the  Liverpool  exhibition.  At  Oxford 
there  were  some  examples  of  good  machinery 
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and  workaoanship,  but  many  more  of  rade, ' 
cumbrous,  and  ill-executed  implements.  At 
Liverpool  many  machines  were  exhibited,  not 
only  of  surpassing  skill  in  contrivance  and  . 
execution,  but  also  having  for  their  object  the  ! 
effecting  of  processes  in  tillage-husbandry  of 
the  most  refined  nature  and  acknowledged  im- 
portance, but  hitherto  considered  of  very  diffi- 
cult practical  attainment.  Some  of  these  may 
already  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
necessary  apparatus  of  ever^  well-managed 
farm,  and  to  be  essential  to  its  economy  and 
profit.  This  vast  stride  in  the  mechanics  of 
agriculture,  made  within  so  short  a  period,  has 
doubtless  arisen  from  the  congregating  together 
of  agriculturists  and  mechanicians  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire:  and  a  still  higher  perfec- 
tion in  machinery  may  be  confidently  antici- 
pated from  the  opportunity  offered,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society,  of  periodically  con- 
trasting and  estimating  the  merits  of  varied 
implements  used  for  similar  purposes  in  dif- 
ferent localities  and  soils.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  manufacture  of  even  the  commoner  instru- 
ments has  already,  to  a  great  extent,  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  village  ploughwright 
and  hedge-carpenter,  and  been  transferred  to 
makers  possessed  of  greater  intelligence,  skill, 
and  capital.  The  improved  style  of  finish,  the 
greater  lightness  and  elegance  of  construction, 
and  the  generally  superior  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end,  in  every  class  of  implements, 
were  sufficient  manifestations  of  the  beneficial 
results  arising  from  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  Society  to  these  objects.  Neither  were 
examples  wanting  in  the  higher  classes  of  ma- 
chines to  show  that  the  fourth  important  object 
for  which  the  Society  was  incorporated  is,  to 
some  extent,  fulfilled — viz.  <  to  encourage  men 
of  science  in  their  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  implements.' " 

The  great  variety  of  soils  and  fluctuations 
of  climate  in  the  extensive  territory  of  the 
United  States,  call  for  multiplied  expedients 
to  till  the  various  plants,  and  provide  shelter 
from  heat  as  well  as  cold.  The  wants  and  exi- 
gencies known  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
must  therefore  contribute  to  make  the  United 
States  a  fruitful  field  of  inventions.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  consulting  the  records  of  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington,  we  find  that  since 
the  year  1793,  when  the  first  patent  law  was 
instituted,  and  up  to  the  year  1836  inclusive, 
the  number  of  patents  taken  out  for  inventions 
is  6000,  of  which  124  are  for  improvements  in 
the  plough, — 119  for  threshing-machines,— 80 
for  churns, — 126  for  washing-machines,  &c. 

The  remarks  of  the  Messrs.  Ransome,  of 
Ipswich,  upon  the  preservation  of  agricultural 
implements  in  general,  are  such  as  every  far- 
mer should  be  guided  by.  They  suggest  to 
farmers  generally,  that  a  little  instruction  given 
to  the  workmen  in  the  use  of  the  machines, 
and  care  in  preserving  them,  would  add  to 
their  efficiency  and  durability.  Attention  to 
washing  implements  and  machines  before  lay- 
ing them  by,  a  little  oil  on  such  as  have  re- 
volving wearing  parts,  and  a  coat  of  paint 
occasionally  to  each,  will  cost  but  little,  and 
naake  the  difference  between  having  a  machine 
ready  for  use,  or  covered  with  rust  and  want- 


ing repair  just  as  the  season  for  its  use  com- 
mences. These  suggestions  are  so  obvious, 
that  one  would  think  no  apology  needful  for 
making  them,  as  experience  proves  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  repairs  required  arises 
from  want  of  attention  to  these  apparently 
trifling  matters.  And  to  this  end  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  may  be  acted 
upon  with  considerable  advantage:  be  says, 
"  Select  the  most  likely  labourer  on  the  farm, 
put  the  implements  under  his  care,  make  it  a 
strict  rule  with  all  the  men  that  each  imple- 
ment done  with  for  the  season  shall  be  brought 
to  one  particular  place,  say  near  the  pond  or 
pump ;  the  man  having  charge  of  the  imple- 
ments must  then  wash  and  clean  them  well 
before  putting  them  into  the  shed." 

IMPOSTHUME.  In  farriery  a  sort  of  swell- 
ing, or  collection  of  matter  or  pus  in  any  part 
of  the  body  of  an  animal.    See  Abscsss. 

IN-AND-IN-BREEDING.  The  practice  of 
breeding  from  close  relations.  See  Bkxediho, 
Cattli,  Sflssp,  &c 

INCH.  A  measure  of  length,  the  twelAh 
part  of  a  foot. 

INCISORS  or  INCIS0RE3  (Lat.  incido,  I 
cut).  The  teeth  implanted  in  the  inter-maxillary 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  the  correspond- 
ing place  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  are 
generally  shaped  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  or 
coarsely  dividing  the  food.  The  ruminating 
animals,  including  the  bull  and  cow,  sheep, 
goats,  the  deer  tribe,  and  the  camel  have  no 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw ;  but  some  of  them 
have  canine  teeth,  which  project  from  tha 
mouth.    See  Aea  ot  Animals. 

INCLOSURE  (Lat.  inWMio,  I  shut  up).  See 

ElfCLOSVRX. 

INCUBATION  (Lat.  inevmbo^  I  brood  over). 
Hatching  or  the  laying  down  of  an  animal 
upon  her  own  or  another's  eggs,  communicat- 
ing to  them  heat,  and  maintaining  them  at 
her  own  temperature,  a  condition  essential  to 
their  developement  In  many  animals  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  foetus  takes  place  after  the 
exclusion  of  the  egg,  and  whilst  it  is  maintain- 
ed in  contact  with  the  external  surface  of  the 
parent's  body,  as  in  the  crab  and  lobster  tribes 
beneath  the  caudal  plates ;  or  agglutinated  to 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  certain  spe- 
cies of  pipe-fish  (syngnathu»)f  or  concealed  in 
cutaneous  marsupial  cavities,  as  in  other  spe- 
cies of  syngfMthui,  and  the  hippocampw;  but  in 
these  and  other  instances  from  the  cold-blooded 
animals,  the  eggs  are  retained  by  special  con- 
trivances in  contact  with  the  parent,  without 
occasioning  any  restraint  upon  her  postures  or 
movements. 

That  a  due  degree  of  warmth  is  the  essen- 
tial object  of  incubation  in  birds  is  proved  by 
the  ancient  and  well-known  practice  of  substi- 
tuting artificial  heat,  by  which  fertile  eggs  are 
hatched  in  the  same  period,  and  the  excluded 
chick  is  as  fully  and  strongly  developed  as 
when  produced  by  natural  incubation. 

Artificial  incubation  has  been  practised  from 
a  remote  period  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese ; 
the  former,  indeed,  have  carried  this  process 
to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  as  in  many 
instances  to  have  entirely  superseded  the  use 
of  the  hen  in  hatching. 
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It  is  efTected  either  by  means  of  an  oven, 
stove,  or  steam,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  ovens  of  Egypt  every  year  communicate 
life  to  about  93,000,000  chickens.  This  por- 
cess  has  received  considerable  attention  from 
the  French  philosophers ;  but  perhaps  the  best 
exemplification  of  its  results,  that  has  been 
witnessed  in  Europe,  was  given  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Eccaleobiont  which  was  lately  ex- 
nibited  in  Pall  Mall,  London. 

The  mean  temperature  of  incubation  is  100® 
Fahr. ;  it  may  vary  from  95®  to  105®,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  process  may  be  sus- 
pended for  one  or  two  hours,  or  for  a  longer 
period,  according  to  the  degree  of  extraneous 
heat  which  the  eggs  may  derive  from  their 
situation,  without  fatal  consequences  to  the 
embryo.  TJie  power  of  communicating  the 
requisite  degree  of  warmth  to  their  e^s  arises 
out  of  the  unusual  developement  of,  and  deter- 
mination of  blood  to,  a  peculiar  plexus  of  ves- 
sels, distributed  over  the  skin  of  the  abdomen, 
and  which,  in  most  birds,  is  connected  with  a 
derivation  of  blood  from  the  internal  organs  of 
generation  after  the  subsidence  of  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  ovarium  and  oviduct  to 
the  external  integuments.  The  vascular,  hot, 
and  sensitive  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  ab- 
domen is  the  exciting  cause  of  that  uncontrol- 
lable propensity  to  incubate,  which  the  Greeks 
denominated  "storage,"  and  which,  with  its 
associated  phenomena  of  patience,  abstinence, 
and  self-denial,  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature 
in  the  economy  of  birds.  The  eggs  of  the  bird 
present  several  peculiarities  in  relation  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  foetus  is  to  be 
developed ;  their  oval-  form  permits  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  surface  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  heat-communicating  skin  of  the  pa^ 
rent,  than  if  they  had  been  a  spherical  body ; 
while  the  shell,  by  virtue  of  its  hard,  calcareous 
texture,  and  its  arched  disposition  about  the 
soil  contents,  sufficiently  defends  them  from 
the  superincumbent  pressure.  As  warmth  is 
the  only  essential  influence  which  the  egg  de- 
1  ives  from  the  parent,  the  shell  is  porous  and 
permeable  to  air,  and  the  germ  is  surrounded  by 
an  adequate  store  of  nutritious  matter.  SeeEoo. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  generally  di- 
rectly as  the  size  of  the  bird,  but  the  degree, 
of  developement  which  the  chick  attains  prior 
to  exclusion  varies.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
inferior  in  birds  of  flight,  as  the  Accipitrine 
and  Passerine  orders,  than  in  the  terrestrial, 
wading,  and  swimming  birds ;  and  the  warmth 
and  complexity  of  the  nest  bears  relation  to 
this  difference  of  developement  If  the  thrush 
had  been  forewarned  that  her  young  would  be 
excluded  from  the  egg  naked  and  helpless,  she 
could  not  have  prepared  beforehand  a  warmer 
and  more  comfortable  abode  than  her  instinct 
had  led  her  to  construct  for  their  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  if  with  such  a  nest  we  contrast  the 
rude  mass  of  straw  in  which  the  hen  deposits 
and  incubates  her  eggs,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  she  knew  beforehand  that  her  chickens 
would  come  into  the  world  well  clothed  and 
strong  enough  at  once  to  run  about  and  pick 
up  their  own  food.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
nest  relates  only  to  incubation;  in  the  other, 
to  incubation  and  subsequent  rearing  of  the  i 
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young ;  and  according  lo  the  degrees  of  deve- 
lopement attained  during  incubation,  and  the 
associated  condition  of  the  nest  and  habits 
of  the  parent,  birds  have  been  divided  into  two 
great  groups,  the  ^ve$  allriceM  and  Jives  pretcoctt, 
(.Brandt's  Diet,  of  Science.) 

INDIA,  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF.  The 
British  farmer  will,  1  am  afraid,  not  derive 
many  useful  hints  from  the  most  careful  study 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  eastern  portions  of 
Asia.  In  Hindostan,  for  instance,  too  many 
causes  have  contributed  to  retard  the  march 
of  agricultural  improvement.  The  innate  dis- 
like of  the  natives  to  innovations  of  all  kinds, 
the  nature  of  their  region,  their  indolence,  and 
the  political  oppressions  under  which  they 
have  long  been  labouring,  are  amongst  the 
many  causes  of  the  degraded  state  of  Indian 
agriculture.  I  am  indebted  to  my  brother,  Mr. 
George  Johnson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cal- 
cutta, for  most  of  the  following  sketches  of 
Indian  modes  of  cultivation.  He  says,  in  de- 
scribing the  residences  of  the  Indian  ryots  or 
farmers,  "  When  I  speak  of  an  Indian  farm, 
the  image  must  not  rise  to  the  mind  of  the  Eu- 
ropean reader  of  a  substantial  dwelling-house, 
surrounded  by  commodious  outbuildings,  and 
conveniently  placed  amongst  its  compactly  en- 
closed fields;  such  an  agricultural  establish- 
ment bespeaks  a  far  advance  in  the  art  of  cul- 
tivation, the  employment  of  large  capitals,  and 
remunerating  prices  to  the  cultivator.  Now, 
none  of  these  contingencies  occur  in  Hindos- 
tan; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  operations  of 
agriculture  are  rudely  executed;  the  cultiva- 
tors are  poor,  the  profits  are  small,  the  results 
correspondent  The  dwellings  of  the  ryots 
throughout  India  are  in  no  degree  superior  to 
the  other  mean  huts  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  village.  No  bam  is  attached  to 
the  residence  of  the  poorer  cultivators,  for  the 
pittance  of  grain  annually  raised  is  imme- 
diately beaten  out — ^the  major  part  sold  at  once 
to  the  merchant,  and  the  small  residue  for  seed 
and  sustenance  is  stored  in  baskets  or  jars,  and 
these  are  usually  placed  in  the  room  where  the 
family  dwells.  The  outbuildings  rarely  ex- 
tend beyond  an  enclosure  in  which  to  secure 
the  cattle  at  night  By  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  farms  do  not  exceed  a  size  requiring  a 
single  yoke  of  oxen,  for  the  occupier  is  the 
only  ploughman." 

The  various  imposts  to  which  these  little 
farmers  are  exposed,  sound  strange  to  Eng- 
lish agriculturists;  they  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Buchanan.  (Ind.  Rech.  vol.  ii.  p.  200.)  The 
ryot's  heap  of  grain  is  usually  about  3000 
seers :  of  this  is  first  set  apart — 

For  the  gods,  or  rather  for  the  prteiti     ...       5 
For  chtrlty  to  the  brthmlna  and  other  mendicaDta         5 
For  the  astrologer    --.----1 

For  the  hereditary  brahmin  of  the  viliage      .       .       1 
For  the  barber        -.-.---8 
For  the  potter         .*'I.----« 

For  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  .       .       .       .       S 

For  the  measurer    -       .       -       -"-       -       .       4 
For  the  washerwoman    .*.-..       S 
For  the  beadle         -------7 

For  the  chief  of  the  vUlage      .....     53 

For  the  acconntant         ......    fOO 

For  the  watchman  .......10 

For  the  conductor  of  the  water      ....     90 

•  _ 
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This  leaves  a  residae  of  2686  seers ;  of  this 
goveniment  takes  10  per  cent.,  and,  after  all 
the  drains  have  been  satisfied,  the  grower  is 
left  in  possession  of  a  residue  of  two  thou- 
sand seers  of  rice.  (Buchanan's  Mysore,  voL  i 
p.  265.) 

Irrigation  is  practised  in  India,  and  in  almost 
all  the  hot  countries  of  Asia,  to  an  extent  of 
which  the  English  fanner  has  little  concep- 
tion; for,  as  Mr.  George  Johnson  remarks, 
**  In  every  district  of  Hindostan,  as  in  all  other 
tropical  climates,  irrigation  is  the  most  effec- 
tQsd  mode  of  promoting  fertility.  In  places 
favoured  by  nature,  whole  plains  are  occasion- 
ally flooded  merely  by  the  constraction  of  a 
dam  across  the  outlet  of  some  mountain  stream, 
or  it  is  confined  nearer  to  its  source,  so  as  to 
form  a  reservoir,  from  which  the  water  may 
be  obtained  at  the  most  desiraUe  seasons.  Id 
less  favourable  situations,  the  water  frequently 
has  to  be  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  in 
order  to  attain  an  elevation  level  with,  or 
slightly  above  the  cultivated  land.  This  is 
very  generally  effected  by  a  scoop  of  matting 
suspended  between  two  ropes,  the  ends  of 
which  are  held  by  two  men  who  bale  it  from 
the  reservoir  into  a  hole  some  feet  above  it, 
and  from  thence  it  is  similarly  baled  by  others, 
.  from  hole  to  hole,  until  the  desired  height  is 
attained.  Sometimes  the  scoop  is  suspended 
between  poles  erected  in  the  form  of  a  gallows ; 
at  others,  as  in  the  Jaut  wells,  from  which  the 
water  is  raised  by  cattle  or  by  hand  in  some 
districts.  The  extensive  canals  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delhi  and  in  the  Punjab  are 
no  longer  employed.  The  machinery,  so  gene- 
ral in  China,  is  nowhere  used  in  India  for 
raising  water.  In  1798,  Dr.  Tennant  relates, 
that  the  practice  of  the  natives  then  was,  and 
is  still  followed,  after  ploughing  the  fields  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  before  sowing,  to  divide 
them  into  regular  small  squares,  like  a  chess- 
board ;  each  square  is  surrounded  with  a  shelv- 
ing border  about  four  inches  high,  capable 
of  preventing  the  escape  of  water.  Between 
these  square  enclosures,  small  dykes  are 
formed  for  conveying  a  rivulet  over  the  whole 
field;  when  the  water  has  stood  a  sufficient  time 
in  one  square,  it  is  let  off  into  the  surrounding 
dyke,  and  conveyed  to  another,  and  so  on  in 
succession  through  the  whole  field.  The  fer- 
tility induced  amply  recompenses  the  labour, 
and  the  neatness  imparted  to  the  country  by 
this  husbandry  is  very  striking.*'  {Ind.  Mtch, 
ii.  167.)  In  some  places  the  water  has  to  be 
raised  from  deep  wells,  several  of  which  are 
in  the  most  elevated  parts  of  each  field.  The 
work  of  drawing  the  water  is  performed  by 
two  bullocks,  not  travelling  round  in  a  mill, 
but  pacing  in  a  line  direct  from  the  well's 
mouth.  The  various  little  trenches  already 
mentioned,  all  radiate  from  these  wells.  About 
Paina  the  irrigation  water  is  raised  from  the 
wells  by  means  of  a  bamboo  lever,  with  its 
fulcrum  on  a  frame  about  10  feet  high,  a  weight 
at  the  opposite  end  being  employed  to  assist 
the  workmen  in  counterpoising  the  leather  bag 
of  water ;  this  plan  is  only  resorted  to  when 
the  wells  are  shallow,  and  the  water  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  then  not  bags  but 
buckets  are  used,  sometimes  of  leather,  but 
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ra<ve  frequently  of  iron.  Four  bullocks  and 
three  labourers  are  engaged  nine  days  in  irri- 
gating one  acre  of  land  thoroughly.  The  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  agriculture  is  evi- 
denced by  ihe  gpreat  number  of  wells,  which 
even  these  most  indolent  people  sink  in  dis- 
tricts deficient  in  streams.  Near  Madras,  at 
Saymbrumbacum,  a  reservoir  more  than  T 
miles  long  and  3  broad,  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, has  been  formed  by  merely  i-aising  a 
bank  across  a  natural  ravine.  In  the  Tamul 
language  a  reservoir  of  this  kind  is  called  an 
Eray.  This  supplies  32  villages  containing 
5000  persons  employed  in  agriculture  (should 
the  rains  fail)  for  18  months.  Sluices  lined 
with  bricks  pass  under  the  banks  to  supply 
the  fields ;  the  inner  opening  of  the  sluice  is 
covered  by  a  flat  stone,  in  which  is  cut  a  cir- 
cular hole,  through  which  the  water  is  allowed 
to  pass  as  required,  by  means  of  a  plug  fixed 
to  a  bamboo,  and  secured  from  escape  by 
means  of  stone  pillars  and  cross-bars.  When 
bullocks  are  employed  to  raise  water  from 
wells,  a  leathern  bucket  is  used  which  holds 
45  gallons;  this  two  bullocks  will  raise  eveij 
minute  and  a  half  from  a  well  44  feet  deep, 
and  they  work  eight  hours  per  day. 

To  the  insoluble  matter  of  the  water  em- 
ployed in  irrigation,  must  be  attributed  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  its  value.  These  vary  at 
different  seasons.  That  of  the  Ganges,  which 
is  extensively  employed  in  irrigation,  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Everett.  He  found  in  it  of  in- 
soluble matter^-* 
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This  insoluble  or  mechanically-fiuspeuded 
matter  was  analysed  by  Mr.  Piddington:  lie 
found  in  200  parts  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  at  Mofaulpore— 

Vegetable  matter  ......-H 

Saline  matters,  ehteflymarfole  of  potest     -       -        i 
Carbonate  of  lime  -       ......     10^ 

Phosphate  of  lime         ......       1 

Oxide  of  iron         --.-..-IS 

SIlex --IW 

Alumina 141 

Water « 

Loas 81 


As  these  rich,  purely  divided  matters,  are 
depositing  on  the  lower  grounds  within  reach 
of  the  flood  waters,  it  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence that  "the  higher  soils  are  generally 
and  rapidly  impoverishing,  and  this  to  a  de- 
gree of  which  few,  who  have  not  made  the 
subject  one  of  attention,  are  aware." 

The  rapid  effects  produced  by  a  copious  ar- 
tificial watering  of  grass  lands  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  India,  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing report  made  in  1841,  by  Sir  Edward  Burnes 
to  I^rd  Auckland,  upon  the  artificial  grasses 
of  Cabool. 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  grasses  cultivated 
in  Cabool— *rishku,'  or  lucem,  *shuftul,'  a  kind 
of  trefoil,  and  *  si  barga,'  or  clover.    The  first 
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and  the  last  eontinne  to  yield  crops  for  some 
years,  bat  the  *  trefoil'  (shuflul)  is  an  annual. 
The  lacem  (rishku)  is  sown  in  spring,  gene- 
rally about  the  vernal  equinox;  for  each  ju- 
reeb,  or  about  half  an  English  acre,  2  seers  of 
Cabool,  or  about  28  lbs.  English,  are  required 
as  seed.  In  40  days  it  comes  to  perfection,  and 
is  cut  down,  and  will  yield  4  full-grown  crops 
ere  winter  sets  in,  but  by  early  cutting  6  or  8 
crops  may  be  drawn ;  the  last  may  sometimes 
be  inferior  from  premature  cold.  One  jureeb 
or  half  an  English  acre  yields  on  an  average 
ten  camel  loads  of  grass  at  each  cutting,  as  a 
camel  carries  about  600  lbs. ;  this  is  a  produce 
of  6000  lbs.  the  jureeb,  or  10,000  lbs.  the  Eng- 
lish acre,  and  for  four  fine  crops  40,000  lbs. 
English.  The  third  crop  is  considered  the 
best,  and  from  it  the  seed  is  preserved:  of 
this  the  half  acre  sown  with  the  two  seers  of 
Cabool  will  yield  40  sears,  or  about  660  lbs. 
This  plant  requires  the  best  black  soil,  much 
manure,  and  is  watered  6  times  each  crop^in 
fact  whenever  it  droops.  It  is  sometimes  sown 
along  with  barley,  but  in  that  case  the  grain, 
by  exhausting  the  soil,  injures  the  crop.  The 
seed  is  never  exported,  but  the  grass  is  so 
plentiful,  though  all  the  cattle  are  fed  on  it,  as 
much  to  exceed  the  consumption ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, dried,  and  that  produced  at  any  distance 
from  a  market  is  generally  stored  in  this  man- 
ner, and  sold  during  winter.  A  camelioad  of 
it,  or  about  600  lbs.  English,  whether  green  or 
dfy,  sells  for  one  Cabool  rupee,  a  coinage  of 
which  ll6i  are  equal  to  100  Company's  ru- 
pees. Lucern  generally  lasts  for  6  years,  but 
it  will  yield  for  10  years  if  manure  be  abun- 
dantly scattered  over  it.  The  seed  is  at  pre- 
sent sold  for  a  rupee,  a  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  but  as 
it  is  not  cultivated  for  exportation,  this  is 
much  dearer  than  it  might  otherwise  be  had, 
and  its  price  has  been  almost  doubled  by  the 
arrival  of  the  British  troops.  The  trefoil  or 
'  shuftul'  in  cultivation,  in  the  time  of  sowing, 
reaping,  and  soil,  resembles  lucern,  and  the 
calculations  of  produce  for  the  one  will  suffice 
for  the  other,  only  it  is  an  annual  plant  The 
seed,  too,  is  dearer  by  one  half  than  that  of  lucern. 

"The  clover  or  *si  barga'  (t.e.  three  leaves), 
assimilates  likewise  to  the  lucern,  and  it  lasts 
as  long.  I  may,  however,  observe,  that  the 
climate  of  Cabool  is  much  later  than  that  of 
England,  and,  excepting  the  seed  sown  in  au- 
tumn, nothing  is  put  in  the  ground  here  with 
advantage  before  the  1st  of  April." 

Of  a  rotation  of  crops,  or  of  fallows,  the  ryots 
of  Bengal  have  but  little  idea :  their  richest 
low-lying  grounds  are  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  rice,  and  on  the  uplands  they  generally  crop 
the  soil  till  it  is  exhausted,  and  then  abandon 
it  to  the  weeds,  which  soon  occupy  it  in  profu- 
sion: they  have,  besides,  a  wretched  method 
of  sowing  various  seeds  together,  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  be  sufficiently  reprehended.  It  is 
only  in  some  parts  of  India  that  any  thing  like 
rotation  of  crops  is  observed.  In  the  highlands 
of  Behar,  the  following  rotation  is  usually 
adopted: — I.  Year-fallow  and  wheat;  2.  Maize 
(muckai),  followed  by  big  or  bear,  a  kind  of 
barley;  3.  Murwa,  sama,  and  cowaree,  being 
species  of  millet,  followed  by  cotton. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  domestic 
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animals  of  Bengal :  the  oxen  are  inferior,  and 
their  sheep  are  described  as  **  small,  lank,  and 
thin :"  the  colour  of  three-fourths  of  each  flock 
is  black  or  dark-gray.  The  quality  of  the  fleece 
is  worse,  if  possible,  than  its  colour;  it  is  harsh, 
thin,  and  hairy,  in  a  verv  remarkable  degree : 
no  part  of  clothing  or  domestic  furniture,  so 
far  as  Dr.  Tennant  had  observed,  is  manufac- 
tured of  wool,  except  a  coarse  kind  of  blanket- 
ing which  some  of  the  boatmen  (dandies)  and 
people  in  the  upper  districts  use  during  the 
cold  season,  as  a  wrapper  at  night 

The  same  system  of  irrigation  which  pre- 
vails in  Arabia,  in  Persia,  and  in  Hindostan, 
is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
the  empire  of  China,  where  the  soil  is  culti- 
vated perhaps  more  carefully,  and  with  a 
greater  minuteness  of  detail,  or  garden  system 
of  husbandry,  than  in  any  other  country.  I  do 
not  allude  in  this  work  to  their  cultivation  of 
crops  such  as  the  tea  plant,  or  those  from 
which  the  English  cultivator  is  as  little  likely 
to  derive  useful  hints.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  care  with  which  they  deepen,  even  by 
the  spade,  their  cultivated  lands,  and  their  hus- 
banding of  manures  of  all  kinds  is  admirable; 
every,  thing  that  is  produced  in  their  cities  en- 
duecf  with  fertilizing  properties,  is  collected 
and  preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  The  * 
night-soil,  for  instance,  is  made  into  a  kind  of 
bricks  with  calcareous  matter,  and  carried  into 
the  most  distant  provinces,  for  the  use  of  the 
farmers.  **  There  is,  perhaps,"  says  the  author 
of  British  Hutbandry  (vol.  i.  p.  273),  **  no  part 
of  the  worid  in  which  the  preparation  and  the 
practical  application  of  vegetable  and  animal 
manure  is  so  well  understood  as  in  China ;  but, 
owing  to  its  overflowing  population,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  labour  is  performed  by  man,  by 
which  the  number  of  working  animals  is  so 
much  reduced,  that  night-soil  forms  the  princi- 
pal dependence  of  the  farmer.  It  is  extensively 
employed  in  a  dried  state,  and  is  sold  as  an 
article  of  commerce  throughout  the  empire,  in 
the  form  of  cakes,  mixed  up  with  one-third  of 
their  weight  of  marl."  To  the  same  end  the 
poor  are  employed  in  collecting  in  the  public 
roads  and  streets  all  the  horse  and  other  dung, 
which  is  also  made  into  cakes  with  marl,  and 
these  are  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  system  of  tillage  formed  by  the  Chinese, 
however  antiquated,  is  not  of  a  general  descrip- 
tion. Calculated  to  instruct  the  English  culti- 
vator; and  the  Chinese  husbandmen  are  en- 
tirely uninformed  as  to  anyspientific  principles, 
by  the  observance  of  which  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  is  improved.  The  same  remark,  in 
fact,  extends  to  most  oriental  farmers:  they 
merely  follow  a  regular  routine  of  operations, 
because  it  is  that  which  their  forefathers  adopt- 
ed :  followed  without  consideration,  it  is  trans- 
mitted unimproved.  See  Ikrioatioh,  and 
NrsHT-soiL.  (Memoir  on  the  jSgricuUurt  of  Indim, 
by  G.  W.  Johnson.) 

mDIAN  CORNf.    See  Maixv. 

INDIAN  CRESS.    See  Caiss,  Iitdiait. 

INDIAN  MILLET  (Sorghm  mOgare).  Sor^ 
ghi  is  the  Indian  name,  according  to  Bauhin. 
The  French  call  it  grand  mitiet,  the  Italians 
taggena  or  torgo,  and  the  Spaniards  alcandia. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  Arabia  and  most 
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piTts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  has  been  introdaced 
into  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  some  parts 
of  Germany ;  also  into  China,  Cochin-China, 
and  the  West  Indies,  where  it  grows  commonly 
iLye  or  six  feet  high  or  more,  and,  being  es- 
teemed  a  hearty  food  for  labourers,  is  called 
Negro  Guinea  com.  Its  long  awns  or  bristles 
defend  it  from  the  birds.  In  England,  the.  aa- 
tomns  are  seldom  dry  and  warm  enough  to 
ripen  the  seeds  well  in  the  field*.  In  Arabia  it 
is  called  dora  or  dumu  The  flour  is  very  white, 
and  they  make  good  bread  of  it,  or  rather  cakes, 
about  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  bread 
which  they  make  of  it  in  some  parts  of  Italy  is 
dark  and  coarse.  In  Tuscany  it  is  used  chiefly 
for  feeding  poultry  and  pigeons;  sometimes 
for  kine,  swine,  and  horses.  Brooms  are  made 
of  the  spikes,  which  are  also  sent  to  England 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  Indian  millet,  as 
well  as  the  common  sort  (pafneum)  is  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  North  America,  and  has  been 
tried  in  England,  but  it  is  only  in  the  warmest 
autumns  that  it  ripens  its  seeds.  (LoudotCi  En^ 
eydoptedia  of  Plants,)    See  GuiirxA  Coav.^ 

INDIAN  RUBBER,  Gum  ElastU,  or  Caout- 
cAoKc,  is  a  well-known  tough  and  yielding  sub- 
stance, obtained  in  South  America  and  Java 
from  the  sap  of  a  tree  called  the  Siphoma  cakuea. 
To  procure  the  sap,  incisions  are  made  through 
the  bark  in  many  places,  and  the  milky  juice 
which  exudes  is  spread  over  clay  moulds,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  a  fire,  the  smoke  from 
which  last  blackens  it 

The  juice  itself  has  been  of  late  years  im- 
ported. It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  has 
the  consistence  of  cream.  It  becomes  covered, 
in  the  bottles  containing  it,  with  a  pellicle  of 
concrete  caoutchouc.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1*012.  When  it  is  dried,  it  loses  66  per  cent 
of  its  weight:  the  residuary  46  is  elastic  gum. 
When  the  juice  is  heated,  it  immediately  coagu- 
lates, in  virtue  of  its  albumen,  and  the  elastic 
gum  rises  to  the  surface.  It  mixes  with  wa- 
ter in  any  proportion ;  and,  when  thus  diluted, 
it  coagulates  with  heat  and  alcohol  as  be- 
fore. 

The  specific  gravity  of  caoutchouc  is  0-926, 
and  it  is  not  permanently  increased  by  any  de- 
gree of  pressure.  By  cold  or  long  quiescence, 
it  becomes  hard  and  stiff.  By  long  boiling  in  wa- 
ter it  softens,  swells,  and  becomes  more  readily 
soluble  in  its  peculiar  menstrua ;  but  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  speedily  resumes  its  pristine 
consistence  and  volume.  It  is  quite  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  but  in  ether,  deprived  of  alcohol 
by  washing  with  water,  it  readily  dissolves, 
and  affords  a  colourless  solution.  When  the 
ether  is  evaporated,  the  caoutchouc  becomes 
again  solid,  but  is  somewhat  clammv  for  a 
while.  When  treated  with  hot  naphtha,  dis- 
tilled from  native  petroleum,  or  from  coal-tar, 
it  swells  to  80  times  its  former  bulk ;  and  if 
then  triturated  with  a  pestle,  and  pressed 
through  a  sieve,  it  affords  a  homogeneous  var- 
nish, which  being  appUed  by  a  flat  edge  of 
metal  or  wood  to  cloth,  prepares  it  forlbrming 
the  patent  water-proof  cloth  of  Mackintosh. 
Two  surfaces  of  •cloth,  to  which  several  coats 
of  the  above  varnish  have  been  applied,  are, 
when  partially  dried,  brought  evenly  in  contact, 
and  then  passed  between  rollers,  in  order  to 


condense  and  smooth  them  together.  This 
double  cloth  is  afterwards  suspended  in  a 
stove-room  to  dry,  and  to  discharge  the  disa- 
greeable odour  of  the  naphtha. 

Caoutchouc  dissolves  in  the  fixed  oils,  such 
as  linseed  oil,  but  the  varnish  has  not  the  pro- 
perty of  becom ing  concrete  upon  exposure  to  air. 

It  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  the  oils  of  la- 
vender and  sassafras. 

It  melts  at  248°  Fahrenheit,  and  stands  after- 
wards a  much  higher  heat  without  undergoing 
any  further  change.  When  the  melted  caout- 
chouc is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  hard 
on  the  surface  in  the  course  of  a  year.  When 
kindled,  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame  and  a 
great  deal  of  smoke. 

Neither  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  muri- 
atic acid  gas,  ammonia,  nor  fluosilicic  acid  gas 
affects  it,  whence  it  forms  vei*y  valuable  flexi^ 
ble  tubes  for  pneumatic  chemistry.  Cold  sul- 
phuric acid  does  not  readily  decompose  it,  nor 
does  nitric  acid,  unless  it  be  somewhat  strong. 
The  strongest  caustic  potash  ley  does  not  dis- 
solve it,  even  at  a  boiling  heat 

Mr.  William  Henry  Barnard,  in  the  course 
of  some  experiments  upon  the  impregnation 
of  ropes  with  caoulchouc,  at  the  i'aciory  of 
Messrs.  Enderby,  at  Greenwich,  discovered 
that  when  this  substance  was  exposed  to  a  heat 
of  about  600°  Fahrenheit,  it  resolved  itself  into 
a  vapour,  which,  by  proper  refrigeratory  me- 
thods, was  condensable  into  a  liquid  possessing 
very  remarkable  properties,  to  which  the  name 
eaoiUchouciiM  has  been  given.  For  this  in- 
vention **  of  a  solvent  nut  hitherto  used  in  the 
arts,"  Mr.  Barnard  obtained  a  patent,  in  Au- 
gust, 1888.  His  process  for  preparing  it  is 
described  in  his  specification  a,s  follows : 

**  I  take  a  mass  of  the  said  caoutchouc,  or 
Indian  rubber,  as  imported,  and  having  cut  it 
into  small  lumps,  containing  about  two  cubic 
inches  each  (which  I  prefer),  I  throw  these 
lumps  into  a  cast-iron  still.  I  then  apply  heat 
to  the  still  in  the  usual  manner,  which  heat  is 
increased  until  the  thermometer  ranges  at  600 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  thereabouts.  And 
as  the  thermometer  ranges  progressively  up- 
wards to  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  a  dark- 
coloured  oil  or  liquid  is  distilled  over,  which  I 
claim  as  my  said  invention,  such  liquid  being 
a  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  and  other  resinous 
and  oleaginous  substances.  When  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  600  degrees,  or  thereabouts^ 
nothing  is  left  in  the  still  but  dirt  and  charcoaL 

**I  iSterwards  subject  the  dark-coloured  li- 
quid thus  distilled  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
rectification,  and  thereby  obtain  fluids  varying 
in  specific  gravity,  of  which  the  lightest  hitherto 
has  not  been  under  670,  taking  distilled  water 
at  1000,  which  fluids  I  also  claim  as  my  said 
invention. 

**  At  each  rectification  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
becomes  more  bright  and  transparent,  until,  at 
the  specific  gravity  of  680,  or  thereabouts,  it  is 
colourless  and  highly  volatile. 

**  In  the  process  of  rectification  (for  the  pup* 
pose  of  obtaining  a  larger  product  of  the  oil 
colourless)  I  put  about  one-third  of  water  into 
the  still.  In  each  and  every  state  the  liquid  is 
a  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  and  several  resinous 
and  oleaginous  substances,  and  also  of  other 
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Mbstances  (such  as  copal),  in  combination 
with  very  strong  alcohol." 

The  discovery  of  the  chemical  solvent  which 
forms  the  sabject  of  the  patent  above  described, 
has  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  philo- 
sophic world,  not  only  from  ite  probable  use- 
folness  as  a  new  article  of  commerce,  but  also 
from  two  very  extraordinary  characteristics 
which  it  is  found  to  possess,  viz.,  that,  in  a 
liquid  state,  it  has  less  specific  gravity  than 
any  other  liquid  known  to  chemists,  being  con- 
siderably lighter  than  sulphuric  ether,  and,  in 
a  state  of  vapour,  is  heavier  than  the  most 
ponderous  of  the  gases. 
Its  elementary  constituents  are, 

Carbon       -       -    6*613    -       .    8  proportions. 

Hydrogen  -       -    1*000  '-       -    7  ditto. 

This  new  material  (when  mixed  with  alco- 
hol) is  a  solvent  of  all  the  resins,  and  particu- 
larly of  copal,  which  it  dissolves,  without  arti- 
^cial  heat,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere ;  a  property  possessed  by  no  other 
solvent  known ;  and  hence  it  is  peculiarly  use- 
ful for  making  varnishes  in  general.  It  also 
mixes  readily  with  oils,  and  will  be  found  to 
be  a  valuable  and  cheap  menstruum  for  lique- 
fying oil-paints ;  and,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  affecting  the  most  delicate  colours,  will, 
from  its  ready  evaporation,  cause  the  paint  to 
dry  almost  instantly. 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  at  the  common  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  always  assumes  a  concrete 
form;  but  a  portion  of  this  caoutchoucine 
mixed  with  it  will  cause  the  oil  to  become  floid, 
and  to  retain  sufficient  fluidity  to  bum  in  a 
common  lamp  with  extraordinary  brillianc}'. 

Caoutchoucine  is  extremely  volatile;  and 
yet  its  vapour  is  so  exceedingly  heavy  that  it 
may  be  poured,  without  the  liquor,  from  one 
vessel  into  another,  like  water.    (Ure*g  Diet.) 

INDIAN  TOBACCO.    See  ETB-BTii»irr. 

INDIAN  TURNIP  (Jrwn  fr^AyWwn),  Wake- 
Tobin,  &c.  An  American  plant,  distinguished 
by  it^  head  of  beautiful  red  berries  growing 
upon  a  single  stem,  and  its  perennial  bulbous 
root,  resembling  a  small  rough  turnip,  possess- 
ing such  an  extremely  acrid  juice  as,  when 
bitten  or  chewed,  causes  violent  inflammation 
in  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands,  inducing 
copious  salivation.  This  acrid  quality  of  the 
Toot  is,  hoAvever,  dissipated  by  boiling  or  dry- 
ing. The  dried  root,  grated  and  boiled  in  milk, 
is  a  popular  remedy  for  coughs  and  pulmonary 
consumption. 

■  TheEnglish  wake-robin,  or  cackoo-pint,  is  the 
Arum  maculatwnf  which  in  many  of  its  sensible 
qualities  resembles  the  American  Indian  turnip. 
.  INDIGENOUS  PLANTS.  Such  plants  as 
are  natives  of  or  are  common  to  a  country. 

INDIGO  {Indigofera^  from  indifi;o,  a  blue  dye- 
stuff*,  a  corruption  of  Indicuniy  India,  and  /ero, 
to  bear;  most  of  the  species  produce  the  well- 
known  dye  called  indigo,  the  finest  of  all  vege- 
table blues).  This  is  an  extensive  genus  of 
rather  elegant  plants,  the  shrubby  kinds  of 
"which  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
stove  and  green-house  shrubby  kinds  thrive 
'best  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and 
mny  be  increased  without  difficulty  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  planted  in  sand,  under  a 
'glass,  in  heat.  The  annual  and  biennial  kinds 
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must  be  raised  firom  seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed  iir 
spring;  and  when  the  plants  have  g^wn  a 
sufficient  height,  they  may  be  planted  singly 
into  pots,  and  treated  as  other  tender  annuals 
and  biennials.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  X^nfmnoM ;  hence  the  flowers  resem- 
ble the  pea  tribe.  The  vexillum  is  round, 
emarginate ;  the  keel  furnished  with  a  subulate 
snur  on  both  sides ;  stamens  diadelphous ;  style 
filiform;  legume  continuous,  one  or  more  seed- 
ed, two-valved.  The  Indigo/era  csemlea  jrields 
the  finest  indigo;  the  /.  argeittia,  an  inferior 
kind,  which  comes  from  Egypt;  the  /.  Hndorioy 
besides  3rielding  indigo,  is  also  medicinally 
employed ;  and  the  powdered  leaf  of  /.  crnil  is 
used  in  some  diseases  of  the  liver.    (PaxtonA 

Indigo,  when  cultivated,  thrives  best  in  a 
free,  rich  soiU  and  a  warm  situation,  frequently 
refreshed  with  moisture.  The  usual  course 
pursued  for  its  culture  is  as  follows : — 

Having  first  chosen  a  proper  piece  of  ground, 
and  cleared  it,  hoe  it  into  little  trenches,  not 
above  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a  half  ia 
deptj^y  nor  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
asunder.  In  the  bottom  of  these,  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  strew  the  seeds  pretty  thick,  and 
immediately  cover  them.  As  the  plants  shoot, 
they  should  be  frequently  weeded,  and  kept 
constantly  clean,  until  they  spread  sufficiently 
to  cover  the  ground.  Those  who  cultivate 
great  quantities,  only  strew  the  seeds  pret^ 
thick  in  little  shallow  pits,  hoed  up  irregularly, 
but  generally  within  four,  five,  or  six  inches  of 
one  another,  and  covered  as  before.  Plants 
raised  in  this  manner  are  observed  to  answer 
as  well  as  the  others,  or  rather  better;  but  they 
require  more  care  in  the  weeding.  They  grow 
to  full  perfection  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
are  observed  to  answer  best  when  cut  in  fall 
blossom.  The  plants  are  cut  with  reaping- 
hooks,  a  few  inches  above  the  root,  tied  in 
loads,  carried  to  the  works,  and  laid  by  strata 
in  the  steeper.  Seventeen  negroes  are  sufficient 
to  manage  twenty  acres  of  indigo;  and  one 
acre  of  rich  land,  well  planted,  will,  with  good 
seasons  and  proper  management,  yield  five 
hundred  pounds  of  indigo  in  twelve  months ; 
for  the  plant  ratoons  (stools,  stoles,  or  tillers, 
t.  e,  it  sends  out  stolones,  or  new  growths),  and 
gives  four  or  five  crops  a  year,  but  must  be  re- 
planted afterwards.    (Broumt.) 

The  process  by  which  the  blue  colouring 
matter  is  extracted  from  the  plant  in  Mexico, 
the  East  Indies,  dtc.,  is  as  follows : — 

The  leaves  are  gathered  at  maturity,  and  im- 
mersed in  vessels  filled  with  water  till  fermenta- 
tion takes  place.  The  water  then  becomes 
opaque  and  green,  exhaling  an  odour  like  that! 
of  volatile  alkali,  and  evolving  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  When  the  fermentation  has 
been  continued  long  enough,  tiie  liquid  is  de- 
canted and  put  into  other  vessels,  where  it  is 
agitated  till  blue  flakes  begin  to  appear.  Water 
is  now  poured  in,  and  flakes  are  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a  blue  powdery  sediment,  which 
is  obtained  by  decantation,  and  which,  afler 
being  made  up  into  small  lumps  and  dried  in 
the  shade,  is  die  indigo  of  the  shops.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  though  slightly  soluble  in  al- 
cohol; but  its  true  solvent  is  sulphuric  acid, 
with  which  it  forms  a  fine  blue  dye,  known  bf 
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tbe  name  of  liquid  blue.  It  affords  by  distilla- 
tion carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  ammonia,  some 
oily  and  acid  matter,  and  much  charcoal; 
whence  Its  constituent  principles  are  most  pro- 
bably carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygisn,  and  nitrogen. 
Indigo  may  be  procured  also  from  several  other 
plants  besides  Indigoftra  tinctoria,  and  particu- 
larly from  Jaatia  tinctoria,  or  woad<  a  plant  indi- 
genous to  Britain,  and  thought  to  be  the  plant 
with  the  juice  of  which  the  ancient  Britons 
stained  their  naked  bodies,  to  make  them  look 
terrible  to  their  enemies.  If  this  plant  is  di- 
gested in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated, 
white  crystalline  grains,  somewhat  resembling 
starch,  will  be  left  behind ;  which  grains  are 
indigo,  becoming  gradually  blue  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  blue  colour  of  indigo, 
therefore,  is  owing  to  its  combination  with 
oxygen. 

Indigo  is  not  cultivated  to  so  great  an  extent 
in  the  United  States  as  fonnerly,  the  imported 
article  being  obtained  so  readily.  The  follow- 
ing process  of  manufacturing  indigo  in  small 
quantities  for  family  use  is  extracted  from  the 
Sotahem  JgricuUurist: — Cut  the  indigo  when 
the  under  leaves  begin  to  dry,  and  while  the 
dew  is  on  them  in  the  morning;  put  them  in  a 
barrel,  and  fill  this  with  rain  water,  and  place 
weights  on  to  keep  it  under  water;  when  bubbles 
begin  to  form  on  the  top,  and  the  water  begins  to 
look  of  a  reddish  colour,  it  is  soaked  enough, 
and  must  be  taken  out,  taking  care  to  wring  and 
squeeze  the  leaves  well,  so  as  to  obtain  all  the 
strength  of  the  plant ;  it  must  then  be  churned 
(which  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  tolerably 
open  basket,  with  a  handle  to  raise  it  up  and 
^wn)  until  the  liquor  is  quite  in  a  foam.  To 
ascertain  whether  it  is  done  enough,  take  out 
a  spoonful  in  a  plate,  and  put  a  small  quan- 
tity of  wry  Hrong  lye  to  it.  If  it  curdles,  the 
indigo  is  churned  enough,  and  you  must  pro- 
ceed to  break  the  liquor  in  the  barrel  in  the 
same  way,  by  putting  in  lye,  (which  must  be  as 
strong  as  possible,)  by  small  quantities,  and 
continuing  to  chum  until  it  is  all  sufficiently 
curdled ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  in  too 
much  lye,  as  that  will  spoil  iL  When  it  curdles 
freely  with  the  lye,  it  must  be  sprinkled  well  over 
the  top  with  oil,  which  immediately  causes  the 
foam  to  subside,  after  which  it  must  stand  till 
the  indigo  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
This  may  be  discovered  by  the  appearance  of 
the  water,  which  must  be  let  off  gradually  by 
boring  holes  first  near  the  top  and  afterwards 
lower,  as  it  continues  to  settle;  when  the  water 
is  all  let  off  and  nothing  remains  but  the  mud, 
take  that  and  put  it  in  a  bag,  (flannel  is  the  best) 
and  hang  it  up  to  drip,  afterwards  spreading 
it  to  dry  on  large  dishes.  Take  care  that  none 
•of  the  foam,  which  is  tiie  strength  of  the  weed, 
escapes ;  but  if  it  rises  too  high  sprinkle  oil 
•OB  it 

Seven  or  eight  species  of  indigo  are  found 
in  the  United  States,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
south.  The  wild  indigo  (Dyer'i  Baptitia)^  com- 
mon in  Pennsylvania  and  other  Middle  States, 
yields  a  considerable  proportion  of  blue  co- 
louring matter  of  an  inferior  kind.  {Flora 
CtMiru-a.) 

INDURATED  (Lat  induro).  A  term  imply- 
ing that  a  substance  naturally  soft  is  hardened. 


inflammahon. 

It  is  a  term  frequently  used  in  botanical  works 
to  signify  the  above-mentioned  change. 

INERT  VEGETABLE  MATTER.  The 
inert  vegetable  matters  of  the  soil  are  those 
which  decompose  very  slowly,  and  consequent- 
ly afford  very  little  nourishment  to  the  growing 
plant  Of  this  kind  are  woody  fibre,  tanner's 
bark,  peat,  ^^  all  of  which,  if  not  previously 
rendered  more  easily  soluble  by  being  mixed 
with  farm-yard  dung,  or  other  easily  fermenta- 
ble substances,  afford  food  to  vegetation  by 
very  slow  degrees. 

INFIRMARY  (Lat  inftrmut,  weak).  An 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  die  sick.  The 
Veterinary  College  in  London  have  an  infirm- 
ary for  sick  and  diseased  horses,  to  which  the 
horses  of  their  subscril^ers  have  access  and 
medical  treatment,  free  frvm  charge. 

INFLAMMATION.  In  fS^riery,  is  a  disease 
or  afiection  consisting  in  an  increased  heat  and 
action  in  any  part  of  an  animal,  arising  from 
various  causes,  external  or  internal,  local  or 
universal.  In  animals,  the  chief  causes  are 
wounds,  bruises,  and  sudden  or  excessive  cold, 
and  the  application  of  heat  afterwards. 

The  horse  is  subject  to  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  kidney,  and  of  the  eye 
and  foot  Of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  I 
have  already  spoken  (see  Bowilb).  Of  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  in  the  horse,  except 
from  poisonous  herbs  or  drugs,  we  know  little. 
It  very  rarely  occurs,  and  then  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the 
bowels ;  and  in  both  diseases  the  assistance  of 
a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon  is  required. 

Among  the  causes  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  are,  improper  food,  such  as  mow-bumt 
hay,  musty  oats,  dec  Bleeding,  in  this  case, 
must  be  promptly  resorted  to,  and  carried  to  its 
full  extent  An  active  purge  should  next  he 
administered;  and  a  counter-inflammation  ex- 
cited as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  roaring :  it  is  generally  brought  on 
by  the  respiration  of  heated  and  empoisoned 
air,  in  neglected  and  filthy  stables ;  by  sudden 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  or  cold  to  heat, 
from  grass  to  the  stable,  or  stable  to  grass,  and 
so  on.  Bleeding,  blistering,  and  relaxing  me- 
dicines should  be  resorted  to  under  the  advice 
of  a  professional  man;  for  the  cure  of  this 
malady  can  scarcely  be  safely  undertaken 
without  proper  advice. 

Cooling  applications,  such  as  Goulard's  ex- 
tract, one  drachm  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  opium  to  a  pint  of  water,  with  mash  diet 
and  gentle  physic,  will  usually  get  rid  of  com- 
mon inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  the  inflamma- 
tion will  subside  itself;  but  should  three  or 
four  days  pass  and  the  inflammation  not  be 
abated,  we  may  begin  to  suspect  that  it  is  spe- 
cific and  fatal  inflammation,  or  true  ophtlml- 
mia,  for  which  there  is  no  cure.    See  Era. 

Inflammation  of  the  foot  is  brought  on  by 
over-exertion.  If  a  horse  that  has  been  ridden 
or  driven  hard  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  cold, 
or  if  his  feet  be  washed  and  not  speedily  dried, 
he  is  very  likely  to  have  "  fever  in  the  feet** 
Bleeding  at  the  foot,  and  poultioes  of  linseed 
meal  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  foot  and  pastern, 
with  sedative  and  cooling  medicines,  should  b0 
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resorted  to.  And  to  promote  evaporation  it  is 
advisable  tu  remove  the  shoe,  pare  the  sole  as 
thin  as  possible,  and  have  the  crust,  and  parti- 
cularly the  quarters,  well  rasped.   See  GaxASk. 

For  inflammation  in  sheep,  see  Shsxp. 

In  inflammatory  fever  in  cattle,  pmfuH  bleed- 
ing, followed  by  immediate  purging  (1}  lbs.  of 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  water  or  gruel),  must 
be  had  recourse  to.     {Youalt  on  CattU,  p.  369.) 

INFLORESCENCE  (LaL  tn^orescere,  to  flou- 
rish). The  general  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
upon  a  stem  or  branch.  It  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing principal  kinds :  viz.,  the  spike,  the  ra- 
ceme, the  panicle,  the  capitulum,  the  cyme,  and 
the  umbel. 

The  spike  is  a  long  rachis  of  flowers  sessile, 
or  without  foot-stalks.  The  term  raceme  is 
commonly  applied  to  flowers  when  they  are 
arranged  round  a  filiform  or  thread-like  simple 
axis,  each  particular  flower  being  stalked.  The 
panicle  is  a  loose  disposition  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  the  primary  axis  developes  secondary 
axes,  which  themselves  produce  tertiary,  as 
in  oats ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  raceme  bear- 
ing branches  of  flowers  in  place  of  simple 
ones.  Capitulum  implies  the  arrangement  in 
small  heads.  The  cyme  is  a  mode  of  inflo- 
rescence resembling  a  flattened  panicle,  as  that 
-  of  the  elder. 

Of  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  umbel, 
the  carrot  is  a  familiar  example ;  the  pedun- 
cles and  pedicles  spring  from  a  common  cen 
tre,  and  rise  till  they  form  a  nearly  flat  tuft 
The  diflerence  between  an  umbel  and  a  corymb 
is,  that  whilst  in  the  latter  the  flowers  form  a 
flat  head,  the  pedicles  do  not,  as  in  the  former, 
spring  from  a  common  centre.  {Paxton'i  Bot, 
Diet, ;  Brande*s  Diet,  of  Science.) 

INFLUENZA.  An  epidemic  catarrh,  at- 
tended by  febrile  and  other  symptoms,  which 
often  run  very  high,  and  assume  a  variety  of 
aspects,  dependant  upon  the  seasons  and  other 
causes.  The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  although  we 
nave  no  means  of  detecting  it,  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  cause  of  influenzas.  Miasms,  or  va- 
pours of  a  noxious  kind,  may  exist,  though  in 
very  minute  quantity,  also  as  exciting  causes 
of  influenza,  an  idea  suggested  by  Dr.  Prout. 
It  may  possibly  be  of  volcanic  origin ;  and 
such  a  substance  as  seleniuretted  hydrogen, 
which,  even  in  extremely  minute  quantity,  is 
highly  deleterious,  might  perhaps  account  for 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  influenza ;  but  we 
must  acknowledge  that  nothing  certain  is 
known  respecting  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
See  DisTSMPsn,  Epiobmic,  and  Mubbaiit. 

INOCULATION.  An  operation  in  the 
management  of  fruit  trees,  which  is  some- 
times called  budding.  It  is  a  kind  of  grafting 
practised  in  the  summer  months  on  various 
trees  and  plants,  and  often  succeeds  better 
than  the  common  method  of  grafting.  (See 
BnoDiire  and  GaApriiro.)  It  is  also  a  term 
used  to  signify  the  process  of  transplanting 
grasses.    See  GaABtss. 

INSECTS  (LaL  inteeta).  A  very  extensive 
and,  to  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  important 
class  of  animals.  Intecti  are  distinguished 
fhim  Worm$  by  alwajrs  having  feet  in  their  I 
perfect  or  winged  state,  as  the  beetle,  butterfly,  I 


moth,  &c.  Worms  crawl  on  their  bellies,  and 
have  no  feet,  as  the  earth-worm,  snail,  slug^ 
Ac  Insects,  above  all  other  animals,  are  by 
far  the  most  destructive  to  vegetation. 

On  the  subject  of  the  science  of  entomology, 
in  this  work,  we  propose  only  to  touch  upon 
those  which  are  the  most  injurious  or  impor- 
tant to  the  farmer;  and  many  of  these,  such  as 
the  bee,  ant,  fiy  in  turnips,  wreworm,  dto.,  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  heads ;  indeed 
the  mere  list  of  known  insects  is  so  numerous, 
that  the  catalogue  alone  would  be  too  exten- 
sive for  a  work  of  this  description.  '^The 
great  characteristic  of  this  vast  assemblage  of 
animals,"  says  Mr.  Swainson  ^^  is  the  total  ab- 
sence of  internal  bones ;  hence,  their  hardest 
parts  are  always  external,  and  the  muscles  are 
usually  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  covering  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  body  is  always  divided  into  rings 
or  transverse  joints,  from  which  circumstance 
naturalists  have  agreed  to  call  them  anmdou^ 
or  ringed  animals.^  This  name  is  peculiarly 
applicable,  since  it  expresses  a  marked  dis- 
tinction from  such  as  have  an  internal  skele- 
ton* analogous  to  that  of  man,  and  which  are 
called  VertebratOy  from  possessing  a  spine. 
The  jSnmUoea  contain  Inteeta  (insects  proper) ; 
jSrachmda  (spiders);  Cruttaeea  (crabs);  and 
jinntlida  (worms) ;  excluding  the  soft  Vermtg 
of  LinnsBus,  which  include  the  shell-fishes,  or 
MoUiuca*  So  diversified,  indeed,  are  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  this  immense  assemblage,  or 
sub-kingdom  of  the  animal  world,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  to  them  any  other  character, 
as  a  whole,  than  that  just  mentioned. 

From  the  works  of  Mr.  Swainson,  of  Kirl^ 
and  Spence,  the  papers  of  Mr.  Duncan,  in  the 
Quart.  Joum,  of  Jgr.,  the  work  of  V.  Kollar, 
On  Insectt  injurious  to  Oardenen,  Fomten,  and 
Farmerit  and  especially  from  that  of  Dr.  Har- 
ris, the  chief  facts  are  obtained.  In  the  worcb 
of  M.  KOUar,  **  To  enable  the  readers,  for  whom 
this  work  is  intended,  to  find  more  easily  the 
insect  particularly  interesting  to  each,  it  has 
been  considered  proper  not  to  treat  of  families 
and  species  in  any  systematic  arrangement, 
but  according  to  the  branch  of  culture  to 
which  they  are  particularly  injurious."  And, 
in  pursuance  of  this  object,  I  shall  only  briefly 
allude  to  some  of  the  chief  of  the  insect  depre- 
dators, for  *'to  enumerate,"  says  Davy,  "an 
the  destroying  animals  and  tyrants  of  the  veg^ 
table  kingdom,  would  be  to  give  a  catalogue 
of  the  greater  nnmlier  of  the  classes  in  zoology; 
almost  every  species  of  plant  is  the  peculiar 
resting-place  or  dominion  of  some  insect  tribe; 
and  from  the  locust,  and  caterpillar,  to  the  mi- 
nute aphis,  a  wonderful  variety  of  inferior  in- 
sects are  nourished,  and  live  by  their  ravages 
upon  the  vegetable  world.*' 

Of  the  considerable  extent  to  which  the  ▼»• 
rious  insect  tribes  commit  their  depredations, 
no  farmer  will  for  a  moment  doubt,  and  yet  he 
forms  his  judgment  only  upon  the  ravages  of 
the  larger  insects.  Of  the  smaller  tribes— the 
minute  trespassers— the  animalculsB— 4hose 
only  discemable  through  the  microscope,  he 
forms  no  estimate.  Yet  of  those  that  he  does 
see,  the  catalogue  is  fearfully  alarming.— 
*<  There  is,"  says  Mr  Duncan,  **  scarcely  oqa 
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of  oar  most  nseftil  plants  which  is  not  assailed 
in  some  way  or  other;  and  the  forms  of  in- 
sects, and  their  modes  of  lining,  are  so  infi- 
nitely diversified  as  to  enable  them  to  continue 
their  depredations  in  all  the  different  states  of 
these  plants.  The  Tarions  kinds  of  grain,  for 
example,  have  a  host  of  enemies  in  the  snb- 
terraneons  larvae  of  beetles  which  consume 
the  roots ;  various  kinds  of  caterpillars  feed 
on  the  blade ;  some  particular  species  attack 
the  ear;  and  even  when  laid  up  in  apparent 
security,  a  small  beetle  is  often  found  to  scoop 
out  the  interior  of  each  grain,  and  convert  it 
into  an  abode  for  itself  (See  Coair  Wiivil.) 
In  England,  if  the  seed  of  the  turnip  escape 
the  attack  of  a  minute  weevil,  another  enemy 
awaits  the  unfolding  of  the  cotyledon  leaves, 
and  a  third  buries  itself  in  the  bulb  and  root- 
lets, which  become  diseased  and  covered  with 
unseemly  excrescences  (see  Ahbukt),  while 
the  mature  foliage  is  often  consumed  by  cater- 
pillars. 

''But  even  when  there  is  no  remarkable 
augmentation  of  their  numbers,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  injury  occasioned  to 
Tegptation  by  insects  is  at  all  times  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Their  operations 
are  often  carried  on  under  cover,  either  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  soil,  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plant,  or  in  other  situations 
where  they  escape  observation.  Many  kinds 
.again  feed  only  during  the  night,  and  conceal 
themselves  during  the  day  in  holes  and  cre- 
vices. In  consequence  of  this  latent  and  in- 
sidious mode  of  attack,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  are  often  led  to  ascribe  the  unhealthiness 
and  decay  of  plants  to  badness  of  soil,  unfa- 
vourable weather,  and  other  causes,  when  in 
reality  they  are  produced  entirely  by  insects." 
(QiMEit.  Joum,  Jgr.  vol.  viii.  p.  97.)  **The  only 
course,"  adds  Mr.  Duncan,  **  which  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  proper  remedies,  is  to 
investigate  carefully  the  habits  and  natural 
history  of  insects  in  connection  with  the  struc- 
ture and  general  physiology  of  the  plants 
which  they  attack.  In  prosecuting  this  object, 
the  attention  should  be  directed  to  ascertain 
the  time  when,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the 
eggs  are  deposited,  as  well  as  their  composi- 
tion, and  that  of  the  enclosing  membrane,  with 
a  view  to  determine  in  what  way  the  vital 
principle  might  be  most  easily  destroyed.  The 
habits  of  the  larvse  call  for  particular  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  generally  in  this  state  that  the 
mischief  is  committed ;  the  period  of  their  ap- 
pearance, their  times  of  feeding,  plants  on 
which  they  feed,  and  (if  attached  to  more  than 
one)  the  kind  they  seem  to  prefer,  the  part  of 
the  plant  attacked,  duration  of  the  larvae  state, 
should  be  carefully  noted;  an  acquaintance 
with  the  places  to  which  the  larvse  usually  re- 
treat when  about  to  change  to  pupae,  and  with 
the  structure,  duration,  dbc.  of  the  latter,  might 
probably  suggest  some  easy  means  of  destroy- 
ing many  in  that  dormant  state.  A  knowledge 
of  the  economy  of  the  perfect  insect  is  of 
course  of  the  utmost  importance ;  if  we  could  ; 
become  acquainted  with  the  retreats  in  which  , 
they  pass  the  winter,  or  find  means  to  destroy 
the  few  that  generally  survive,  when  they  first 
appear  in  the  spring*  and  before  they  have  de- . 


posited  their  eggs,  the  injuries  which  are  sus- 
tained by  their  means  might  be  altogether  pre- 
vented."   (Ilnd.  p.  99.) 

Let  not,  however,  the  farmer,  when  he  is  thus 
warmly  engaging  in  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
nojring  insects  of  the  field,  omit  to  consider 
whether  many  of  these  are  not,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  productive  of  benefit— whether  they 
do  not  serve  to  keep  within  reasonable  limits 
other  insects,  or  perhaps  perform  some  other 
wise  purpose  in  the  works  of  the  creation. 
This  has  been  proved  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case 
of  the  common  earth-worm,  whose  casts  so 
often  annoy  the  gardener  and  the  farmer.  (See 
Earth- Woax.)  For  these  not  only  assist  in 
the  continual  admixture  of  different  strata  of 
earths,  but,  by  boring  the  soil,  thej*  promote  in 
it  the  circulation  of  the  atmospheric  gases,  and 
even  the  drainage  from  it  of  its  superfluous 
moisture.  And  as  White,  of  Selborne,  remarks 
in  his  Natural  HUtory,  **The  most  insignificant 
insects  and  reptiles  are  of  much  more  conse- 
quence, and  have  much  more  influence  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  than  the  incurious  are 
aware  of.  FrQm  their  minuteness,  which  ren- 
ders them  less  an  object  of  attention,  from  their 
numbers  and  fecundity,  earth-worms,  though  in 
appearance  a  small  and  despicable  link  in  the 
chain  of  nature,  yet,  if  lost,  would  make  a 
lamentable  chasm." 

Insects  have  been  divided  by  entomologists 
into  two  great  divisions— the  winged  and  the 
winglest. 

Winged  insects  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing orders  :— 

1.  CoUoptera.  Of  this  order  are  the  weevils, 
the  rose-bug,  ground  and  dung  beetles,  6cj&. 

2.  Orlhopttrtu  Of  this  order  are  the  cock- 
roach, field  cricket,  grasshopper,  dx. 

3.  Hemiptera,  Of  which  are  the  field,  tree, 
and  bed-bugs,  fetid  bugs,  dx. 

4.  Neuroptera,  In  which  are  comprehended 
the  dragon  fly,  lace  fly,  ephemera.  Sec. 

5.  Hymenoptera,  In  this  order  are  bees, 
wasps,  ants,  saw-flies,  gall-flies,  6cc. 

6.  Lepidoptera.  Of  which  order  are  the  but- 
terflies, moths,  dec. 

7.  Rkqnptera,  Of  which  are  certain  minute 
insect  parasites  living  on  bees,  wasps,  dbc. 

8.  Diptera.  Of  this  order  are  gnats,  house 
flies,  musketoes,  ox  and  horse  flies,  dbc. 

The  insects  without  wings  (ApUra)  are  di- 
vided into  the  following  orders : 

9.  Myriapoda,  Of  this  are  the  centipede, 
lulus,  dec. 

10.  Thy$anura,  Including  small,  soft,  leaping 
insects,  generally  covered  with  a  silvery  down, 
and  found  in  damp  places,  under  logs,  dec. 

1 1.  Paratita.    The  lice  tribe,  dec. 

12.  Sueton4i,    The  flea. 

I.  The  Transformation  of  Inaeett* — ^Insects 
commonly  change  their  form  several  times  in 
the  most  apparently  magic  manner.  A  few, 
the  Aphis,  for  instance,  are  viviparous,  but 
they  are  generally  produced  from  eggs,  that  is, 
the  eggs  are  produced  in  the  body  of  the  mo- 
ther. '*The  female,"  says  KOllar,  *<lays  her 
eggs  (which  are  often  stuck  on  and  covered 
with  a  kind  of  glue  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather)  shortly  after  pairing,  instinctively  in 
the  place  best  aidapted  for  their  developement, 
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and  which  offers  the  proper  food  to  the  forth- 
<somiDg  brood. 

Most  insects  issue  from  their  e^gs  as  lanrae ; 
those  of  the  butterflies  are  provided  with  feet, 
and  are  called  'Caterpillars ;  those  of  beetle?, 
grubs ;  and  when  they  have  no  feet,  they  are 
called  maggots.  In  this  state,  as  their  bodies 
increase,  the  insects  oAen  cast  their  skin,  and 
sometimes  change  their  colour.  Many  winged 
insects,  such  as  the  grasshoppers,  dragon  flies, 
dec.,  very  much  resemble  in  their  larva  state 
the  perfect  insect ;  they  only  want  the  wings, 
which  are  not  developed  till  after  the  last 
change  of  the  skin.  The  larva  state  is  the  pe- 
riod of  feeding ;  and  insects  are  then  usuidly 
the  destructive  enemies  of  other  productions 
of  nature,  ^d  objects  of  persecution  to  far- 
mers, gardeners,  and  foresters. 

The  nympha  or  pupa  state  succeeds  that  of 
the  larva.  Insects  do  not  now  require  nou- 
rishment (with  the  exception  of  grasshoppers 
and  a  few  others),  and  repose  in  a  death-like 
slumber.  To  be  safe  from  their  enemies  and 
the  weather,  the  larvos  of  many  insects,  par- 
ticularly butterflies,  prepare  for  themselves  a 
covering  of  a  silky  or  a  cottony  texture.  Many 
form  themselves  a  house  of  earth,  moss,  leaves, 
grass,  or  foliage.  Many  even  go  into  the  earth, 
or  decayed  wood,  or  conceal  themselves  under 
the  baric  of  trees,  and  other  places  of  security. 

AAer  a  certain  fixed  period  the  perfect  in- 
sect appears  from  the  pupa.  It  is  usually  fur- 
nished, in  this  state,  with  other  organs  for  the 
performance  of  its  appointed  functions,  as  for 
the  propagation  of  its  species,  dec.  The  male 
Insect  seeks  the  female,  and  the  female  the 
place  best  suited  for  laying  her  eggs ;  hence 
most  insects  are  furnished  with  wings.  Food 
is  now  a  secondary  consideration ;  consequent- 
ly, in  many,  the  feeding  organs  are  less  per- 
fectly developed  than  in  the  larva  state,  or  very 
much  modified,  and  suited  for  finer  food,  as, 
for  example,  in  butterflies,  which,  instead  of 
the  leaves  of  plants,  only  consume  the  honey 
out  of  their  flowers. 

n.  The  food  ofinaecttis  indeed  procured  from 
an  extensive  pasture.  ''From  the  majestic 
oak,"  observes  M.  V.  K611ar,  "to  the  invisible 
fungus  or  the  insignificant  wall-moss,  the 
whole  race  of  plants  is  a  stupendous  meal  to 
which  the  insects  sit  down  as  guests.  Even 
those  plants  which  are  highly  poisonous  and 
nauseating  to  other  animals  are  not  refused  by 
them.  But  this  is  not  yet  all.  The  larger 
plant-consuming  animals  usually  limit  their 
attacks  to  leaves,  seed,  and  stalks :  not  so  in- 
sects, to  the  various  families  of  which  every 
part  of  a  plant  yields  suitable  provender. 
Some  which  live  under  the  earth,  attack  roots ; 
others  choose  the  stem  and  branches ;  a  third 
division  live  on  the  leaves;  a  fourth  prefers 
the  flowers ;  while  a  fifth  selects  the  fruit  or 
seed.  Even  here  a  still  further  selection  takes 
place.  Of  those  which  feed  on  the  roots,  stems, 
and  branches,  some  species  only  eat  the  rind 
like  the  bee-hawk  moth ;  others  the  inner  bark 
and  the  alburnum,  like  the  bark  beetle;  a  third 
division  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  the  solid 
wood,  like  the  family  of  the  long-homed  bee-  i 
ties.  (See  Bokbrs.)  Of  those  which  prefer  the 
foliage,  some  take  nothing  but  the  juice  out  of  j 
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the  sap  vessds,  as  the  aphides :  others  devour 
the  substance  of  the  leaves  without  touching 
the  epidermis,  as  the  mining  caterpillars; 
others  only  the  upper  or  under  siuface  of  the 
leaves  (leaf  rollers),  while  a  fourth  division 
(as  the  larvse  of  the  Ltpidopttra)  devour  the 
entire  leaf. 

Of  those  feeding  on  flowers,  some  eat  the 
petals  (the  rose-bug,  dec),  others  the  farina 
(bees,&c.);  a  still  greater  number  consume 
the  honey  from  the  nectaries  (wasps,  flies, 
dec.) ;  other  insects  injure  the  plant  by  punc- 
turing it,  and  laying  their  egg  in  the  wound, 
and  with  it  an  acrid  matter,  which  causes  a 
peculiar  excrescence  in  which  their  young 
are  hatched  and  live,  until  they  are  able  to  eat 
their  way  out,  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
parents,  such  as  the  gall-fly,  dto.  The  death-  . 
watch  or  ticking  beetle  {AnohiMm)  feeds  on  dry- 
wood,  long  used,  as  portions  of  our  dwelling 
houses. 

Those  insects  which  tenant  and  feed  upon 
animal  matters,  have  an  equally  varied  taste : 
of  these  are  the  dififerent  kinds  of  bird  and 
sheep  lice,  dec.,  gnats,  midges,  breeze  flies, 
bugs,  fleas,  dbc.  Some  of  the  carnivorous  bee- 
tles devour  their  prey  entire ;  others  only  suck 
out  their  juices ;  others  live  upon  the  food  they 
obtain  in  water,  and  devour  swarms  of  the  in- 
fusoria. Many  live  on  carrion  and  the  excre- 
ments of  the  larger  animals,  such  as  the  dung- 
beetle,  and  carcass-beetle;  others  live  in  t^s 
stomachs  of  animals;  many  moths  live  en- 
tirely upon  hair,  leather,  wool,  and  feathers. 

The  food  of  insects  varies  strangely  with 
their  transformations :  the  caterpillar  requires 
very  different  food  from  the  butterfly;  the 
maggot  from  the  beetle  and  fly.  The  larva  of  the 
Sirtx  gigaa  feeds  on  wood,  the  perfect  insect  on 
flies.  Those  of  some  melolonthians  live  on 
roots  and  tubers,  the  beetle  on  leaves.  The 
quantity  of  food  consumed  by  different  insects 
varies  very  much :  many  consume  more  than 
their  own  weight  in  a  day.  The  maggot  of 
the  flesh-fly,  according  to  Redi,  becomes  200 
times  heavier,  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  Cater- 
pillars digest  every  day  about  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  weight ;  hence  the  ravages  they 
commit  in  a  few  days.  Of  others,  however,  such 
as  the  day-flies  {Ephenurida)  and  the  breeze-^ 
flies,  and  even  amongst  the  Lepidopttra  which 
spin  cocoons,  many  appear  to  abstain  from 
nourishment.  Some  eat  only  during  the  day, 
others  in  the  evening;  and  others,  such  as  the 
caterpillars  of  the  night  moths,  during  the 
night  Most  of  them  provide  their  own  food ; 
but  a  few  which  live  in  communities,  such  as 
the  wasps,  bees,  ants,  dec^  are  fed  by  the  per- 
fect insect  Many  provide  a  store  of  food,  but 
the  greater  number  die  unprovided  with  a 
store :  others  feed  their  larvoe."  See  Bbxtu, 
and  Boasms. 

m.  DutruAion  of  Inteett,  4rr.  by  JlHifieUl 
JtfeafM.-~Various  have  been  the  recipes  sug- 
gested for  the  destruction  of  the  insects 
which  destroy  the  cultivator's  crops.  Antt, 
it  is  said,  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  toasting 
the  fleshy  side  of  the  skin  of  a  piece  of  bacon 
till  it  is  crisp,  and  laying  it  at  the  root  or 
stem  of  any  fruit  tree  that  is  infested  by  these 
insects,  placing  something  over  the  bacon  to 
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keep  it  dry— the  ants  will  go  under  it;  after  a 
time  lift  it  up  qmckly,  and  dip  it  into  a  pail  of 
water.  While  treating  of  insects,  I  may  inci- 
dentally  allude  to  worms  and  sings,  or  naked 
•nails.  For  the  destruction  of  Wugv,  warm  in 
an  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  a  qaanlity  of  cab- 
tMLge  leaves,  nntil  they  are  soft,  then  rub  them 
with  unsalted  butter,  or  any  kind  of  fresh  drip- 
ping, and  lay  them  in  the  places  infested  by 
slugs.  In  a  few  hours  the  leaves  will  be 
found  covered  with  snails  and  slugs.  Wood- 
lice  are  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  For  field 
operations,  perhaps,  the  best  means  of  destroy- 
ing slugs  and  worms  is  common  salt,  an  agent 
too  little  known. for  this  purpose,  yet  its  powers 
are  undoubted. 

No  person  has  employed  common  salt  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  worms  to  a  greater 
extent  than  Jacob  Busk,  Esq.,  of  Ponsbourn 
Park,  in  Hertfordshire.  His  valuable  experi- 
ments have  extended  over  some  hundreds  of 
acres  of  wheat.  To  use  his  own  words, — **^  In 
every  situation,  and  at  every  time,  the  effect 
appeared  equally  beneficial."  The  quantity 
per  acre, — "about  four  or  five  bnshels  sown 
out  of  a  common  seed-shuttle."  The  period,—- 
"In  the  evening."  The  effect^— "In  the  morn- 
ing each  throw  may  be  distinguished,  by  the 
quantity  of  slime  and  the  number  of  dead  slugs 
lying  on  the  ground.  In  some  fields  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  means  of  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  crop."  Six  bushels  of 
salt  per  acre  was  applied  by  hand,  in  April, 
1828,  to  a  field  of  oats  attacked  by  the  slugs 
and  worms,  and  the  crop  was  completely  saved 
by  this  application,  although  an  adjoining  field, 
not  taUedj  was  entirely  destroyed  by  this  sort 
of  vermin. 

Salt,  too,  is  a  complete  preventive  of  the 
ravages  of  the  weevil  in  grain.  It  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pint  of  salt  to  a  barrel  of  wheat  I  learn  from 
an  American  merchant,  that  wheat  placed  in 
old  salt  barrels  is  never  attacked  by  these  de- 
structive insects.  Six  or  eight  pounds  of  salt 
sprinkled  over  100  sheaves  in  stacking,  pro- 
duces exactly  the  same  effect. 

The  Enosoma  lanigera  vpon  ctpple  tr*e$,  and 
several  other  insects  (See  Amxricait  BueHT), 
may  be  killed  by  clay  and  water,  made  as  thin 
as  whitewash,  and  mixing  with  every  ti  gallons 
of  it  2  lbs.  of  cream  of  tartar,  1  lb.  of  soft  soap, 
and  half  a  peck  of  quicklime.  '*When  you 
think,"  says  Mr.  Loudon,  **  that  the  weather  is 
likely  to  continue  dry  for  some  time,  take  a 
bucketful  of  this  mixture,  and  with  a  large 
brush  wash  over  the  bark  of  the  trees,  wher- 
ever you  think  it  has  been  infected  with  the 
bug.  A  man  will  dress  a  number  of  trees  over 
in  a  few  days  with  a  whitewash  brush  and  this 
liquid ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  careful  to  do 
it  in  dry  weather,  so  that  the  rain  may  not 
wash  over  the  mixture  for  some  time.  The 
clay  and  water  alone  are  sometimes  effectual. 
Flie$  and  uMupc— A  mixture  of  pepper,  sugar, 
and  water  will  speedily  attract  and  destroy 
them.  {Gard,  Mag.  No.  37 ;  Quart,  Joum,  Jgr, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1071.) 

Mosi  and  Ituects^ — ^Mr.  Thomas  recommends 
that  the  trees  infected  should    be  sprinkled, 
with  a  fine  powder  in  March,  and  again  in  Oc< 
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tober,  on  a  fbggy  day  when  the  trees  are  damp 
but  not  dripping,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
efficacy.  It  is  composed  as  follows :  slack  five 
bushels  of  lime,  hot  from  the  kiln,  with  com- 
mon salt  and  water  (say  one  lb.  of  salt  to  each 
gallon  of  water).  When  the  lime  has  fallen  to 
a  fine  powder,  add  by  small  quantities  at  a 
time  a  bushel  of  soot,  stirring  it  until  com- 
pletely incorporated.  Mr.  Thomas  has  fouud 
that  one  man  can  dust  over  with  the  powder  filAy 
trees  in  a  day,  and  that  the  moss  in  the  turf 
under  fruit  trees  thus  treated  is  also  completely 
destroyed  by  the  application.  (  Trans.  Soc.  Artt.) 
Womu  in  grass  plats  may  be  readily  destroyed 
by  copiously  watering  the  turf  with  lime-water 
(haV  a  pound  of  the  hottest  quick-lime  well 
stirrod  in  each  gallon  of  water),  or  by  sprin- 
kling common  salt  (20  bushels  per  acre)  over 
it,  or  by  strewing  it  on  gravel  walks  in  rather 
large  proportions.  Lime  is  recommended  for 
the  destruction  of  the  worm  which  sometimes 
injures  young  larch  plantations ;  coal-tar  and 
tar  water  to  preserve  hop  poles  and  other 
wood  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  The  cater- 
pillars on  cabbages  may  be  readily  destroyed 
by  sprinkling  them  with  finely  powdered  lime ; 
and  when  some  years  since  a  black  caterpillar 
attacked  very  generally  and  extensively  the 
turnips,  in  some  instances  they  were  very  suc- 
cessfully destroyed  by  turning  into  the  fields 
considerable  numbers  of  common  ducks. 
Heavy  rolling,  especially  during  the  night,  is 
in  many  cases  destructive  of  slugs ;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  by  occasional  material  variations 
in  the  rotation  of  crops  (see  Rotatigit  op 
Cnops),  the  number  of  predatory  insects  may 
be  very*  considerably  reduced  in  cultivated 
soils  by  depriving  the  larvae  of  their  particular 
and  essential  food. 

Mr.  Knight  recommends  the  use  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects 
upon  the  pine  and  other  plants.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
in  effect,  does  the  same,  when  he  commends 
the  use  of  the  steam  from  hot  fermenting  horse 
dung.  Mr.  Robertson  found  soot  (which  con- 
tains ammonia),  when  diffused  in  water,  to  be 
an  excellent  application.  When  speaking  of 
the  use  of  fermenting  horse  dung  in  the  de- 
struction of  insects,  Mr.  Knight  remarked,  "I 
conclude  the  destructive  agent  in  this  case  is 
ammoniacal  gas,  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
informed  me  fie  had  found  to  be  instantly  fatal 
to  every  species  of  insect;  and,  if  so,  this 
might  be  obtained  at  a  small  expense  by  pour- 
ing a  solution  of  crude  muriate  of  ammonia 
upon  quicklime ;  the  stable  or  cow-house  would 
afford  an  equally  efficient,  though  less  delicate 
fluid.  The  ammoniacal  gas  might,  I  conceive, 
be  impelled  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows 
amongst  the  leaves  of  the  infected  plants,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  animal  without 
injuring  vegetable  life."  Ammonia  seems  pe* 
culiarly  distasteful  to  insects.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  often  successfully  placed  in  meat- 
safes  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  flies. 

IV.  The  natural  Enemiee  of  Jn««cfs.— Amongst 
the  enemies  by  which  insects  are  kept  in 
check,  may  be  numbered  long-continued  rains, 
late  frosts,  inundations,  storms;  and,  among 
the  animals,  bats,  mice,  moles,  squirrels,  foxes, 
dec.  Birds  devour  them  by  myriads;  the  green- 
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finch  tears  open  (says  Reanmnr)  the  strong 
nest  of  the  yellow-tailed  moth,  and  eats  the 
infant  caterpillars.  The  woodpeckers  and  tree- 
creepers  commit  great  ravages  amongst  the 
beetles  and  caterpillars.  Grows,  which  in  some 
sections  destroy  the  com,  commit  great  ravages 
upon  cutworms  and  destmctive  insects.  In 
one  of  the  English  counties  where  the  rook  (a 
bird  allied  to  the  crow)  had  increased  so  as  to 
do  some  damage  to  the  crops,  a  destmctive 
war  was  waged  against  them,  so  that  they 
were  nearly  exterminated.  Bat  under  these 
circumstances  various  species  of  the  insect 
tribe  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  import  the  rooks  again  from  the 
adjoining  counties.  In  fact,  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  any  omnivorous  bird  is  more 
prejudicial  than  useful.  Insects  in  their  vbp 
rious  states  exist  throughout  the  warm  season, 
whilst  the  crops  are  exposed  to  the  birds  for  a 
comparatively  short  period.  Every  protection 
should  be  given  to  birds,  and  boxes  should  be 
fitted  up  for  martins,  wrens,  and  bluebirds.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  frog,  the  toad,  &c. 
Many  insects,  such  as  the  ground  beetles,  de* 
vour  the  pupae  of  others.  Then,  again,  there 
is  the  numerous  order  of  the  Ickneumanida, 
which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other  in- 
sects and  destroy  them.  The  eggs  are  hatched 
within  the  body  of  the  living  insect,  and  the 
young  parasites,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  fat- 
ten on  the  entrails  of  their  prey.  At  last  the 
wounded  caterpillar  sinks,  the  enemies  escape 
through  the  skin  and  become  pupae;  or  the 
caterpillar,  notwithstanding  its  internal  para- 
sites, enters  the  pupa  state ;  but,  instead  of  a 
butterfly,  one  or  more  Ichneunumida  appear. 
The  beautiful  little  red  insect  familiarly  known 
as  the  lady-bird  or  lady-bug,  is  of  vast  service 
by  the  havoc  which  it  makes  among  the  plant 
and  bark-lice.  Many  a  friendly  ichneumon  fly 
or  lady-bird  has  been  killed  by  those  whose 
want  of  knowledge  led  them  to  consider  these 
insects  destructive  to  vegetation.  To  these 
wonderful  animals  we  oAen  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  orchards,  woods,  and  grains.  Many 
other  modes,  besides  those  I  have  enumerated, 
have  been  suggested,  by  which  the  number  of 
the  cultivator's  predatory  insects  may  be  re- 
duced, most  of  which  I  shall  notice  under  their 
respective  heads.  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion, 
however,  of  the  authors  of  the  work  I  have  so 
extensively  quoted,  "that  the  most  essential  and 
necessary  means  to  be  opposed  to  the  serious 
injuries  caused  by  insects,  consists  in  the  uni- 
versal dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  hurtful  insects  amongst  far- 
mers, gardeners,  foresters,  and  all  those,  in 
fact,  who  are  in  any  manner  connected  with 
agriculture." 

V.  Of  the  Ifuedt  which  live  and  propagate  on 
domettic  animaU. — The  chief  are  lice,  which 
commonly  originate  from  want  of  cleanliness, 
poor,  unwholesome  food,  or  from  the  weaken- 
ing effects  of  other  diseases.  Old  horses  are 
more  subject  to  them  than  young  ones ;  they 
are  common  in  sheep,  and  in  swine;  for  which 
the  best  remedies  will  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective heads.  (For  the  hots  in  horses,  see 
Bot;  for  those  in  sheep,  see  Sh»p  Box;  for 
the  ox-warble^  see  Waeblb.)    The  forest  fly, 
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or  horse  fly,  lives  chiefly  on  horses.  It  flies  io 
short  flights  quickly,  and  moves  about  with 
considerable  agility.  The  female  lays  but  one 
egg  at  a  time,  from  which  the  fly  is  hatched. 
They  abound  in  the  New  Forest  8ee  Hobsb 
Fly. 

The  well-known  sheep  tick  has  no  wings ; 
the  fore  part  of  its  body  is  very  small,  but  the 
abdomen  is  large.  Its  colour  reddish,  with 
white  lines  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen.  The 
farmer  will  find  the  following  an  excellent 
receipt  for  a  sheep-dipping  wash,  by  which 
they  are  readily  destroyed  :---i  a  lb.  of  powder- 
ed white  arsenic,  4^  lbs.  of  soft  soap.  Boil 
these  for  a  quarter  of  an  houc»  or  until  the  ar- 
senic is  dissolved,  in  five  gallons  of  water. 
Add  this  to  the  water  sufficient  to  dip  fifty 
sheep.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  usually  re- 
commended is  too  lajge.    See  Ticks. 

YI.  InteeU  which  tnjtmre  Buu — ^There  are  seve- 
ral insects  which  injure  bees,  such  as  a  para- 
site bee-louse,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  flea, 
has  no  eyes,  but  the  radiments  of  four  feelers. 
They  tenant  chiefly  populous  hives :  sometimes 
two  or  three  are  found  on  a  bee.  These  panu 
sites  disturb  and  annoy  even  the  queen  bee. 
**  A  bee,"  says  M.  KoUar,  *<  infested  with  a  bee- 
louse,  endeavours,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  get  rid 
of  such  an  unwished-for  guest,  till 'at  last  she 
creeps  under  a  number  of  other  bees,  and  rabs 
ofl*  the  louse  from  her  back,  when  it  imme- 
diately betakes  itself  to  the  back  of  another  bee. 
That  the  presence  of  this  parasite  causes  pain 
to  the  bee,  is  apparent  from  the  restlessness 
with  which  she  runs  out  at  the  hole  and  back 
again.  The  queen  is  also  disturbed  in  her  em- 
ployment of  egg-laying,  when  she  is  infested  by 
them,  so  that  the  hive  suffers  in  another  way 
by  impoverishment  It  may  even  happen  that 
when  many  of  these  parasites  infest  a  queen, 
she  must  eventually  perish.  In  winter  the  in- 
fected bees  usually  fsill  to  the  floor,  and  perish 
with  cold  and  hunger."  Spiders  also  destroy 
bees,  but  only  in  their  nets.  Then  there  is  the 
caterpillar  of  the  honeycomb-moth,  whose  ra- 
vages are  very  considerable,  when  once  they 
find  their  way  into  a  hive.  They  devour  only 
the  wax.  Three  hundred  have  been  found  in 
a  hive,  and  there  are  two  generations  of  these 
caterpillars  in  a  year.  Ants  also  are  very  fond 
of  honey,  and  find  their  way  into  hives.  Wasps 
very  frequently  do  the  same.  Bees  even  rob 
each  other's  hives. 

Vn.  The  Insecti  which  inyure  Grotn^— These 
are  numerous :  the  chief  of  them  are  the  larvse 
which  feed  on  the  green  leaves  and  roots  of 
grain.  On  these  the  blackbirds,  crows,  and 
other  useful^birds  feed  very  copiously.  The 
barley-midge  (T^^m^  cvtaUt)  attacks  the  bar- 
ley and  spelt  plants. 

Vni.  IneeetM  which  injure  JUfodoira.— This  is 
also  a  very  numerous  class.  **  Most  of  the  in- 
sects that  choose  the  various  sorts  of  corn  for 
their  food,"  says  M.  Kollar,  **  do  not  reject  the 
other  sorts  of  grasses,  in  the  meadows.  The 
herbage  of  the  meadows  has  also  often  pecu- 
liar enemies,  which  are  very  difficult  to  find 
out  and  destroy.  In  most  cases  the  meadows 
suffbr  fVom  the  roots  of  the  grass  plants  being 
injured,  which  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
larvae  of  various  species  of  cockchafers,  liviog 
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in  the  earth.  When  bare  spots  are  seen  on 
meadows,  we  may  be  pretty  sare  that  the  larvae 
of  some  species  of  melolontha  are  there  carry- 
ing on  their  work  of  destruction.  The  sub-turf 
plough  disturbs  the  operations  of  these  yermin; 
the  crows  devour  them. 

IX.  Imtets  tnJuriouB  to  odtwaied  VegtttAU» — 
Are  also  numerous,  and  highly  injurious  to  the 
gardener's  crops.  The  flea-beetles  (HaUica) 
are  great  pests  to  the  gardener:  they  attack 
and  devour,  daring  the  summer  months,  various 
members  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  such  as  the  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  and  colewort,  the  turnip,  the 
radish,  common  and  water  cress :  they  also 
prey  upon  flax,  hops,  sainfoin,  6lc  (See  Fi.t 
iir  TuRiriPt.)  The  mole  cricket  (Oryllata^) 
is  often  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  German 
cultivators.  It  does  not  confine  its  ravages  to 
the  garden  crops,  but  injures  very  materially 
those  of  the  meadow  and  corn-fields.  It  mea- 
sures, when  full-grown,  about  two  inches  in 
length.  The  plant-lice  {Jphit)  chiefly  haunt 
the  cabbage,  peas,  and  beans.  They  are  de- 
Toured  in  great  numbers  by  several  of  the  lady- 
birds (Coceinella^  and  fly  tribes. 

X.  Iruects  wfttch  injure  Green-'houae  Plant$. — 
Of  these  I  need  only  mention  the  orange  scale 
insect  (Coenu  hetperidum) ;  the  pine-apple  scale 
insect  (Coecut  bromeUa) ;  the  mealy  bug  (Coccu* 
jidanidum) ;  the  oleander  scale  insect  (j$pidio- 
fiM  iVmt),  abounding  on  oleanders,  acacias, 
aloes,  palms,  &c.\  the  rose  scale  (J.  roate), 
found  in  old  rose  stems  and  twigs ;  the  cactus 
scale  (jf.  echinocacti),  on  the  cacti ;  the  sweet- 
bay  scale  (A,  tauri)^  on  the  sweet  bay;  the  rose- 
moth  (Tinea  (Ornix)  rhodopkageUay,  and  the 
plant-mite  or  red  spider  {Jicariu$  telariut). 

XI.  IntectM  tekich  attack  Fruit  TVees.— The 
number  of  iftsects  which  live  either  partially 
or  entirely  upon  fruit  trees,  is  very  considera- 
ble. I  can  hardly  do  more  in  this  work  than 
give  the  names  of  the  most  formidable  of  these 
little  depredators. 

Xn.  Inuet*  injurioua  to  Forttt  TVms.— These 
are  divided  by  M.  KOllar  into  two  classes : — 
1.  Those  which  attack  deciduous  trees;  and, 
%.  Those  which  are  injurious  to  the  evergreens. 

Xin.  In$eet$  which  attade  the  Fir  and  Pine 
Tribe — ^These  often  injure  very  seriously  the 
leaves,  bark,  and  young  shoots  of  some  of  the 
Finns  tribe. 

Such,  then,  is  a  very  brief  glance  at  that  im- 
mense and  important  class  of  animals  which 
are  included  in  the  science  of  entomology.  It 
must  be  considered,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Swainson,  only  as  suggestions  and  stimulants 
to  farther  inquiry.  The  review,  however,  can- 
not bat  fill  us  with  astonishment;  for, although 
we  see  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  insect 
world,  yet  that  view,  limited  as  it  is,  is  fraught 
with  instruction  to  the  cultivator.  It  will  lead 
him,  perhaps,  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
often-repeated  truth,  that  nothing  is  created  in 
vain.  It  may  suggest  to  him  also  the  means, 
in  some  cases,  of  arresting  their  ravages,  when, 
by  their  excessive  numbers,  they  become  a 
nuisance ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  instrumental 
in  saving  from  destruction  many  a  useftil  bird, 
when  the  sportsman  is  made  aware  of  the  num- 
ber of  predatory  insects  which  they  so  unceas- 
ingly destroy.  The  astonishing  number,  habits, 


and  instincts  of  the  insect  tribe,  too,  are  eqnally 
instructive,  and  can  only  be  explained  in  one 
way.  These  phenomena  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  great  Paley.  Thus  he  observes, 
**  Moths  and  butterflies  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
precise  substance  (that  of  a  cabbage,  for  in- 
stance) from  which  not  the  butterfly  herself^ 
but  the  caterpillar  which  is  to  issue  from  her 
eggs,  draws  its  appropriate  food.  The  butterfly 
cannot  taste  the  cabbage ;  cabbage  is  no  food 
for  her ;  yet  in  the  cabbage,  not  by  chance,  but 
studiously  and  electively,  she  lays  her  eggs.'' 
And  when  referring  to  this  immense  mass  of 
animal  life,  be  says,  in  another  place,  "To  this 
great  variety  in  organized  life  the  Deity  has 
given,  or  perhaps  there  arises  out  of  it,  a  cor- 
responding variety  of  animal  appetitei.  For  the 
final  cause  of  this  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  Did 
all  animals  covet  the  same  element,  retreat,  or 
food,  it  is  evident  how  much  fewer  could  be 
supplied  and  accommodated  than  what  at  pre- 
sent live  conveniently  together,  and  find  a  plen- 
tiful subsistence.  What  one  nature  rejects, 
another  delights  in.  Food  which  is  nauseous 
to  one  tribe  of  animals,  becomes,  by  that  very 
property  which  makes  it  nauseous,  an  alluring 
dainty  to  another  tribe.  Carrion  is  a  treat  to 
dogs,  ravens,  vultures,  fish.  The  exhalations 
of  corrupted  substances  attract  flies  by  crowds. 
Maggots  revel  in  putrefaction."  Neither  can 
the  astonishing  changes  of  some  of  the  insect 
tribe  be  regarded  by  a'  rational  being  without 
very  considerable  interest.  **The  wonderful 
metamorphosis , undergone  by  the  order  Lepi- 
doptera,"  says  Swainson,  *<  would  be  almost 
incredible,  were  it  not  familiarized  to  us  from 
early  childhood,  that  a  crawling  worm,  rave- 
nous of  grass  food,  should  voluntarily  seek  a 
retreat  in  the  earth,  or  spin  its  own  shroud; 
that  such  a  change  should  come  over  it,  so 
complete,  as  that  not  a  lineament  of  its  first 
form  was  retained ;  that  in  this  state,  after  re- 
maining a  misshapen  lump,  to  all  appearance 
inanimate,  it  should  suddenly  burst  forth,  full 
of  life  and  joy,  and,  with  many-coloured  wings, 
ascend  into  mid-air,  and  derive  its  only  suste- 
nance from  the  nectar  of  flowers ; — all  this,  we 
say,  is  one  of  those  miracles  of  nature,  which, 
were  it  told  of  an  insect  that  had  never  yet 
been  seen,  the  world  would  not  believe." 

Deeeription  of  the  Plate  of  Noxiout  Intecte^^ 
Throughout  this  work  we  have  made  great  use 
of  the  valuable  treatise  of  Dr.  Harris  on  destruc- 
tive insects;  but,  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by 
plates,  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  may  be  occasionally  in  doubt  as  to  the 
aspect  of  those  described.  On  this  account  we 
have  devoted  Plate  16  to  the  illustration  of  a 
few  of  the  principal  forms,  both  of  destructive 
insects  and  those  which  prey  upon  them.  The 
specdes  figured  are, 

1.  Elaphidioti  piUator,  oak  pruner.  See  Bo- 
rers, p.  806. 

2.  Clytue  Jtexuosue,  locust  tree  borer.  See 
BoBxiu,  p.  306. 

8.  Crioeirit  triHtneaia,    Potato-vine  bug. 

4.  HaUiea  atriolatat  cucamber  flea  (magni- 
fied), p.  871. 

6.  Phyllophaga  quereina,  p.  172,  178. 
-^.  Hylolnue  palee,  which  is  very  destructive 
to  the  pine  forests  of  the  south.    The  plum 
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v«evil  and  grain  weevil,  as  well  as  this  spe- 
cies, belong  to  the  CurcuHo  family. 

7.  Jlgrotif  clandettina^  cut-worm. 

8.  JEgeria  exUiota,  peach  tree  borer,  female. 

9.  Galltrea  cereanoy  bee-moth,  p.  168. 

10.  Caravus  Chryiy  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative  of  a  large  family  which  feeds 
upon  other  insects,  caterpillars,  etc. 

11.  Coecinella  boreaUt,  which  in  its  larva  and 
perfect  state,  feeds  upon  the  aphides  so  destruc- 
tive to  roses  and  other  plants. 

12.  Trogusfuhus.  The  members  of  the  ex- 
tensive family  {Ichfumonida)  to  which  this 
species  belongs,  commit  great  havoc  among 
caterpillars  and  grubs. 

INSTEP.  In  farriery,  a  name  given  to  that 
part  of  a  horse's  hind-leg  which  reaches  from 
the  ham  to  the  pastern  joint 

INSURANCE.  One  means  of  security 
against  fire.  The  farmer  being  constantly  sur- 
Tounded  by  much  combustible  matter,  should 
never,  when  possible,  omit  rendering  himself 
safe  by  insuring  his  stock  of  every  kind  in 
some  public  office,  instituted  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  England,  the  legislature  has  wisely  afford- 
ed very  considerable  facilities  to  the  insurance 
of  farming  stock,  which,  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  exempted  from  duty.  **  The  Farmer's 
Insurance  Institution"  of  London  insures  it  at 
If.  9d.  per  cent,  without  the  average  clause ;  thus 
easily  repaired  are  the  ravages  of  the  incen- 
diary, of  accidental  fires,  and  lightning. 

INTEGUMENT.  The  outer  covering  or 
skin  of  an  animal :  it  is  also  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  a  synonyme  for  Testa^  for  the  husk  or 
exterior  covering  of  seeds. 

INVENTORY  (Fr.  inventaire;  Lat  inventa- 
riwm).  A  detailed  account  taken  of  any  thing 
upon  a  farm.  Inventories  of  the  various  kinds 
of  farming  stock  should  be  taken  annually,  at 
the  close  of  the  year.    See  Booa-KSBPiKo  and 

APPRAISKMKWT. 

INVOLUCRE,  or  INVOLUCRUM.  In  bo- 
tany, the  bractes  (or  small  leaves  placed  near 
the  calyx,  or  the  peduncle  or  pedicil)  which 
surround  the  flowers  or  the  umbels.  Invtducels 
are  the  partial  involucres  of  umbelliferous 
plants.     {PaxtofCs  Bot.  Diet,) 

IRIS  (from  trtt,  the  rainbow;  alluding  to  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  colours  of  the  flower). 
This  extensive  genus  has  long  been,  as  it  still 
continues  to  be,  a  great  favourite  in  the  flower 
garden.  "The  sword-leaved  sorts  (says  Sweet) 
do  best  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  and  increase  freely 
by  suckers  from  the  roots  or  by  seeds.  The 
tuberous-rooted  ones  are  more  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate, and  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  as  does  also  the  tribe  to  which 
/.  pentica  belongs,. as  J.  alata,  I,  caueatica,  L  rtH- 
culata,  &c.  The  common  bulbous  species  do 
well  in  any  garden  soil,  th«  more  sandy  the 
better."  /.  tuberoMa  is  aromatic  as  well  as 
emetic  and  purgative,  and  /.  verncolor  and  /. 
vema  are  used  in  the  United  States  as  cathar- 
tics. {Paxton't  Bot,  Diet.)  Two  species  of  iris 
only  are  indigenous  to  England, 

1.  The  yellow  water  iris,  or  flower-de-luce 
(i.  pieudnieonts),  which  grows  wild  in  ditches, 
pools,  and  rivers,  and  forms  a  handsome  orna* 
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ment  for  the  banks  of  ponds  and  streams, 
blowing  from  three  to  six  large,  bright  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  The  root  is  horizontal,  de- 
pressed, brown,  very  astringent ;  the  stem  3  or 
4  feet  high ;  leaves  erect,  ribbed,  grass-green. 
The  disks  of  the  larger  segments  of  the  flowers 
are  pencilled  with  dark  purple. 

2.  Stinking  iris,  or  Gladwyn.  Roast-beef 
plant  (/.ybBtuKtnma).  This  species  grows  in 
groves,  thickets,  and  under  hedges,  but  it  is 
rather  rare.  Dr.  Withering,  however,  observed 
it  to  be  very  common  in  England  in  all  the 
southwest  counties.  It  is  a  perennial,  grow- 
ing to  about  2  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  duU 
green,  exhaling,  when  rubbed,  a  scent  com- 
pared to  that  of  roast  beef,  to  which  it  is  no 
compliment  The  flowers,  which  appear  in 
May,  are  dull,  pale  purple,  pencilled  with  dark 
veins.  Seeds  orange-coloured,  polished.  (£ng. 
Flor.  vol.  i,  p.  48.) 

Miller  only  mentions  19  species  of  cultivated 
irises,  but  Uiere  are  now  nearly  100  known 
species  and  varieties.  Two  or  three  only  are 
much  admired  as  ornamental  flowers.  The 
J.  xiphium  is  a  bulb  from  Spain,  blowing  blue, 
white,  yellow,  and  violet  flowers  in  June.  The 
Pertian  iris  blows  a  fragrant  flower  in  March 
and  April ;  plant  the  bulb  in  October,  in  a  pot 
filled  with  equal  quantities  of  fine  mould  and 
sand,  and  house  it  during  frost  The  dwarf 
iris  is  ornamental  iq  clusters  in  a  garden ;  it 
grows  only  three  inches  high,  and  blows  in 
April.  Part  its  roots  in  aummn.  The  Siberian 
iris  blows  in  June,  and  likes  a  moist  simation; 
it  bears  flowers  whose  falling  petals  are  blue, 
and  the  upright  ones  dark  purple ;  its  stem  is 
tall,  and  its  leaves  are  narrow.  /.  nuiana,  or 
fleur-de-lis.  The  plant  is  tuberous  rooted,  loves 
a  good  soil,  and  should  be  removed  every  three 
years.  It  flowers  handsomely  in  June,  bearing 
varieties  of  pale  blue,  deep  blue,  and  striped 
or  bluish-white  flowers.  Its  odour  is  feeble, 
but  it  is  fetid.  These  are  the  most  favourite 
kinds  in  gardens.  The  /.  ftorentinot  which  is 
occasionally  seen  in  our  gardens,  yields  the  orris 
root  which  is  the  dried  and  peeled  rhizomes 
of  the  plants.  Orris  root  is  prized  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  odour,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  violet  It  is  added  on  this  account  to  tooth 
powders  and  hair  powder.  A  hazardous  cus- 
tom prevails  of  giving  the  entire  root  to  infants 
to  gnaw  during  teething,  from  which  fatal  re- 
sults have  followed. 

The  wild  flag,  Colour-changing  flax  {Irit  Vvr^ 
gtnta«a),  is  common  on  the  margins  of  ponds 
and  in  miry  places  in  the  Middle  States.  Dr. 
Bigelow  remarks  that  the  root  of  this  is  a  vio- 
lent emetic.  Seven  or  eight  other  species  of 
iris  are  enumerated  in  the  United  States.  {Flar, 
Cettrica,) 

IRON-WOOD  (Carpimu  ottrya).  See  Hoax- 

IRRIGATION  (Lat  wrigio,  to  water).  In 
agriculture,  the  watering  of  the  earth,  to  io- 
crease  its  productiveness.  The  term,  however, 
is  confined  to  that  species  of  flooding  which 
consists  of  spreading  a  sheet  of  water  over  a 
field  or  meadow,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
be  easily  withdrawn. 

Irrigation,  or  the  artificial  watering  of  die 
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earth,  chiefly  to  produce  increased  crops  of 
grass,  has  been  in  use  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. Id  Oriental  countries,  in  fact,  the  heat 
of  the  climate  is  sach,  that  in  many  situations 
the  now  productive  soil  would  be  absolutely 
sterile,  were  it  not  that  the  cultivator  enriched 
his  ground  with  a  copious  supply  of  water. 
The  simile  employed  by  Isaiah  (i.  30),  to  indi- 
eate  barrenness  and  desolation,  is  *<  a  garden 
that  hath  no  water."  And  that,  in  patriarchal 
times,  they  laboured  hard  to  supply  their 
grounds  with  water  by  means  of  various  hy- 
draulic machines,  some  of  which  resembled 
the  water-wheels  of  the  fen  districts  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  worked  by  the  feet  of  men, 
something  after  the  style  of  the  modern  tread- 
mill, is  certain.  Moses  alluded  to  this  prac- 
tice when  he  reminded  the  Israelites  of  their 
sowing  their  com  in  Egypt,  and  watering  it 
with  their  feet  (Dcitf.  xi.  10;  2  King$,  xix.  24), 
and  in  the  sandy  soils  of  Arabia  the  same  sys- 
tem is  still  continued.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  121.) 
According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  following  is  the 
modern  mode  of  raising  and  using  the  water 
of  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  in 
Egypt  **Such  vegetable  productions  as  re- 
quire more  moisture  than  what  is  occasioned 
by  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  are  re- 
freshed by  water  that  is  drawn  at  certain  times 
out  of  the  river,  and  lodged  in  large  cisterns 
made  for  that  purpose.  The  screw  of  Archi- 
medes seems  to  have  been  the  instrument  for- 
merly made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  though  at 
present  the  inhabitants  either  supply  them- 
selves with  yarious  kinds  of  leathern  buckets, 
or  else  with  a  iokiahj  as  they  call  the  Persian 
wheel,  which  is  the  most  useful  and  generally 
employed  machine.  Engines  and  contrivances 
of  both  these  kinds  are  placed  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  from  the  sea  to  the  cataracts, 
their  situations  being  higher,  and  consequently 
the  difficulty  of  raising  the  water  being  greater, 
as  we  advance  up  the  river.  When  their  pulse, 
saffron,  melon,  sugar-canes,  &c.  (all  of  which 
are  commonly  planted  in  rills),  require  to  be 
refreshed,  they  take  out  a  plug  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cistern,  and  then  the  water  gushing 
oat,  is  conducted  from  one  rill  to  another  by 
the  gardener,  who  is  always  ready  as  occasion 
requires  to  stop  and  divert  the  current  In 
Egypt  at  the  present  day,  according  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  the  water  is  sometimes  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation  by  means  of  a  wicker 
basket  lined  with  leather,  which  is  held  by 
cords  between  two  men,  who,  by  this  laborious 
means,  swing  it  over  the  banks  of  the  Nile  into 
the  canal  which  conveys  it  to  the  lands  intend- 
ed to  be  irrigated.  A  machine  similar  to  the 
Persian  wheel  is  still  employed  in  China  by 
the  cultivators  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
This  use  of  machinery  for  the  purposes  of 
watering  might,  in  fact,  in  many  situations,  be 
advantageously  employed  in  England  to  a 
much  greater  eilent  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. It  is  well  known  how  many  thousand 
acres  of  valuable  land  are  profitably  drained 
by  means  of  the  steam-engine.  At  this  very 
period  a  public  company  is  proposing  to  en- 
close and  drain  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Lincoln- 
shire, by  the  assistance  of  its  gigantic  aid. 
Yei  bow  rarely,  if  ever,  is  that  power  employed 
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to  irrigate  the  thirsty  lands  of  England ;  lands 
of  all  odiers  the  most  profitable,  the  best  adapt- 
ed for  the  formation  of  water  meadows,  llie 
tracts  to  which  I  allude  are  those  on  a  slope, 
as  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  but  these  are  rarely 
found  in  situations  where  a  sufficiently  copious 
supply  of  water  can  be  constantly  obtained  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Yet  the  quantity 
thus  required  is  not  so  large  as  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  the  steam-engine  to  supply ;  thus, 
to  sufficiently  saturate  a  square  yard  of  a  cal- 
careous sand  soil  with  water  to  the  depth  of 
one  foot,  as  in  irrigation,  requires  about  90 
gallons  of  water,  equal  to  about  145,000  gal- 
lons per  imperial  acre.  Now,  that  the  steam- 
engine  could  readily  and  profitably  supply  this 
quantity  of  water  may  be  concluded  from  seve- 
ral facts ;  thus,  the  two  engines,  one  of  80,  the 
other  of  60  horses'  power,  which  keep  Deeping 
Fen,  near  Spalding,  completely  drained,  when 
working,  in  1835,  only  96  days,  of  12  hours 
each,  raised  more  than  14,000,000  tont  of  wsf 
ter  Several  feet  The  district  drained  by  them 
contains  about  25,000  acres  (Brit,  Farm.  Mag, 
N.  S,  yol.  iii.  p.  300),  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  complete  swamp.  And  it  has  been  proved 
that,  by  a  common  condensing  steam-engine, 
one  bushel  of  coals  will  raise  more  than 
50,000,000  lbs.  of  water  one  foot  In  many 
situations,  therefore,  where,  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  good  river  water  can  be  copious- 
ly obtained,  and  fuel  is  at  a  moderate  price,  I 
am  confident  that  great  results  are  yet  to  be 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  power.  For, 
by  the  steam-engine,  the  soils  of  all  others  the 
best  adapted  for  irrigation,  may  be  successfully 
brought  into  cultivation ;  for  instance,  the  poor 
sands  and  gravels  on  the  sloping  banks  of 
many  of  the  English  and  Scotish  rivers,  many 
of  whose  waters,  from  being  charged  with  or- 
ganic matter,  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  various  earthy  substances,  are  ex- 
cellent for  the  use  of  Water  meadows.  The 
eariy  employment  of  irrigation  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chinese  was  most  likely  the  result 
of  the  good  effects  which  were  observed  to  be 
produced  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Chinese  rivers;  for, in  the  "Celestial  Em- 
pire," irrigation  has,  it  seems,  been  employed, 
according  to  their  veracious  historians,  for  a 
period  long  before  that  assigned  to  the  flood. 
In  Italy,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the 
cultivators  of  the  earth  have  certainly  employ- 
ed this  process  for  a  period  previous  to  the 
days  of  Virgil  (Gwrg.  lib.  i.  v.  106—9),— 

llelnde  latls  flovlum  Inducii,  rivotque  Beqaentw— 

and  it  is  still  carried  on  with  a  zeal  and  care 
worthy  of  the  art  they  practise.  M.  P.  Cato, 
the  earliest  of  the  Roman  writers  upon  agri- 
culture (150  years  before  Christ),  in  his  ninth 
chapter,  told  the  Italian  farmers  to  "make 
water  meadows,  if  you  have  water,  and  if  you 
have  no  water,  have  dry  meadows."  The  di- 
rections of  Columella  seem  to  have  all  the 
freshness  of  a  modem  age  about  them.  He 
was  the  first  who,  noticed  the  inferior  nu- 
trition afforded  by  the  hay  from  water  mea- 
dows. "Land,"  says  he,  "that  is  naturally 
rich,  and  is  in  good  heart,  does  not  need  to 
have  water  set  over  it;  and  it  is  better  hay 
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"which  natare,  of  its  own  accord,  produces  id  a 
jaicy  soil,  than  what  water  draws  from  a  soil 
that  is  overflowed.  This,  however,  is  a  neces- 
sary practice  when  the  poverty  of  the  soil  re- 
quires it ;  and  a  meadow  may  be  formed  either 
upon  a  stiff  or  free  soil,  though  poor  when 
water  may  be  set  over  it ;  neither  a  low  field 
with  hollows,  nor  a  field  broken  with  steep 
rising  ground,  are  proper ;  the  first,  because  it 
contains  too  long  the  water  collected  in  the 
hollows ;  the  last,  because  it  makes  the  water 
run  too  quickly  over  it.  A  field,  however,  that 
has  a  moderate  descent  may  be  made  a  mea- 
dow, whether  it  be  rich,  or  so  situated  as  to  be 
watered;  but  the  best  situation  is  where  the 
surface  is  smooth,  and  the  descent  so  gentle 
as  to  prevent  either  showers,  or  the  rivers  that 
overflow  it,  remaining  too  long;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  allow  the  water  that  comes  over 
it  quietly  to  glide  off;  therefore,  if  in  any  part 
of  the  field  intended  for  a  meadow,  a  pool  of 
water  should  stand,  it  must  be  let  off  by  drains, 
for  the  loss  is  equal  either  from  too  much  wa- 
ter or  too  little  grass."  (CoL  lib.  ii.  c.  16.) 
Pliny  tells  us  that  "  meadows  ought  to  be  wa- 
tered immediately  after  the  spring  equinox, 
and  the  waters  restrained  whenever  the  grass 
shoots  up  into  stalk."  (Nat,  Hitt.  lib.  xviii.  c. 
27.)  When,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, agriculture,  in  common  with  all  other 
sciences,  rapidly  declined,  a  very  remarkable 
exception  to  this  melancholy  result  of  slavery 
and  despotism  was  presented  in  the  case  of 
irrigation,  which  was  carried  on  and  extended 
through  the  long  period  of  the  dark  ages  with 
equal  zeal  and  success.  This  was  more  espe- 
cially the  case  in  Lombardy,  where  it  was  cei^ 
tainly  prosecuted  on  a  very  bold  and  profitable 
scale  long  before  1037.  The  princes  of  Lom- 
bardy patronised  and  followed  the  example  of 
the  various  religious  establishments  which 
then  monopolized  all  the  wealth  and  learning 
of  the  land,  in  extending  the  employment  of 
water  in  all  possible  directions.  The  monks 
of  Chiazevalle,  in  particular,  were  so  cele- 
brated for  their  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
agriculture,  and  of  hydraulics  in  general,  that 
the  emperor  Frederick  the  First,  in  the  13th 
century,  very  gladly  sought  their  advice  and 
assistance.  This  system  has  ever  been  zeal- 
ously and  carefully  extended  and  improved  in 
every  possible  way.  The  waters  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  the  north  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Po,  the 
Adige,  the  Tagliamento,  and  of  all  the  minor 
streams, are  employed  in  irrigation.  There  is  no 
other  country,  which  possesses  an  extent  of  rich 
water  meadows  equal  to  that  of  the  Lombards. 
The  entire  country  from  Venice  to  Turin  may 
be  said  to  be  formed  into  one  great  water  mea- 
dow :  yet  the  irrigating  system  is  not  confined 
to  grass  lands ;  the  water  is  conveyed  into  the 
hollows  between  the  ridges  in  corn  lands,  into 
the  low  lands  where  rice  is  cultivated,  and 
around  the  roots  of  vines.  From  Italy  the 
practice  extended  into  the  south  of  France, 
into  Spain,  and  then  into  Britain.  In  the 
States  of  Lombardy,  the  water  of  all  the  rivers 
belongs  to  the  state ;  in  those  of  Venice,  the 
government  extends  its  claims  to  that  of  the 
smallest  springs,  and  even  to  collections  of 
rain  water,  so  highly,  for  the  use  of  the  cul- 
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tivator,  is  water  of  every  kind  valued  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
Lombardy,  to  purchase  from  the  state  the 
water  taken  from  the  river ;  this  may  be  taken, 
by  means  of  a  canal,  through  any  person's 
grounds,  the  government  merely  requiring  the 
payment  of  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  pro* 
prietor,  and  restraining  him  from  carrying  his 
channel  through  a  garden,  or  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  a  mansion.  The  water  is  sold 
by  the  government  at  a  certain  rate,  which  is 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  sluice,  and  the 
time  the  run  of  water  is  used ;  this  is  either 
by  the  hour,  half-hour,  or  quarter,  or  by  so 
many  days  at  certain  periods  of  the  year;  the 
right  to  these  runs  of  water  is  regularly  sold  like 
other  property.  Arthur  Young  gives  an  account 
of  the  sale  of  an  hour's  run  of  water  through  a 
sluice  near  Turin,  which  produced,  in  1778, 
1500  livres.  The  rent  of  the  irrigated  lands  in 
the  north  of  Italy  is,  upon  an  average,  more 
than  one-third  greater  than  the  same  descrip* 
tion  of  land  not  watered.  {Com,  Board  of  jifpr» 
vol.  vii.  p.  189.) 

In  Bengal,  wells  are  dug  in  the  highest  part 
of  their  fields,  and  from  this,  by  means  of  bul- 
locks and  a  rope  over  a  pulley,  water  is  raised 
in  buckets,  and  cbnveyed  in  little  channels  to 
every  part  of  the  field.  No  attempts  at  culti- 
vation are  here  made  without  the  assistance 
of  water,  obtained  by  some  mode  or  other. 
(See  IiTDiA,  AoBicuLTURE  OP.)  The  art  of 
irrigation  was  not  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
The  Mexicans  practised  it  long  before  the  days 
of  Columbus;  they  collected  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  conducted  their  waters  to  their  lands 
in  proper  channels,  with  much  care  and  ad- 
dress. It  was  only  towards  the  termination  of 
the  17th  century  that  water  meadows  were 
constructed  in  Britain  upon  any  thing  like  a 
regular  system.  Of  these,  those  in  Wiltshire, 
which  are  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in 
England,  especially  ttiose  in  the  Wyley  Bourn, 
were  made  between  1700  and  1705.  Those 
of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  were  constructed 
about  the  same  period,  but  they  were  at  first 
formed  very  inferior  to  the  modem  noble  wa- 
ter-meadow lands  of  those  countries.  Great 
improvements  were  made  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  18th  century,  through  the  publica- 
tions of  G.  Boswell  on  Meadow  Watering  in 
1780,  and  of  the  Rev.  T.  Wright,  of  Auld,  in 
Northamptonshire,  whose  writings  appeared 
at  intervals  from  1789  to  1810.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  water  employed  for  these  cele- 
brated southern  meads  is  perhaps  the  most 
clear  and  swift  flowing  of  all  the  English 
rivers ;  issuing  from  the  chalk  formation,  it  is 
equally  copious  and  transparent  Some  of  the 
chief  advantages,  therefore,  of  irrigation  may 
evidently  be  derived  from  almost  any  descrip- 
tion of  water;  for  it  is  proved  by  the  good 
effects  produced  by  the  brilliant  chalk-waters 
of  the  south  of  England,  and  the  still  greater 
fertilizing  eflect  of  those  surcharged  with  or- 
ganic matter,  as  in  the  Craigintinny  meadows, 
near  Edinburgh,  that  there  is  no  water  too 
bright,  or  too  full  of  impurities,  to  be  useless 
for  the  purposes  cif  irrigation. 

I  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  investigate  the 
chemical  properties  of  river  water,  and  of  the 
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effects  produced  by  it  in  irrigatioii,  adding  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  practice  of  the  best  and 
most  skiJful  cultivators  of  the  water  meadows 
of  the  south  of  England. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  composition  of  river 
water,  there  have  been  several  chemical  ex- 
aminations ;  that  of  the  Thames  was  analysed 
by  Dr.  Bostock,  who  found,  in  10,000  parts, 
after  most  of  its  mechanically-suspended  mat- 
ters had  subsided,  about  1}  parts  of  foreign 
substances,  viz. : 


Organic  matter*   - 

. 

. 

-    007 

Cnrbonataoflfroa 

. 

. 

-    1-53 

Sulphate  or  lime  - 

. 

. 

-    0-15 

Muriate  of  aoda    - 

- 

. 

-    COS 

In  an  equal  quantity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Clyde,  Dr.  Thompson  found  1|  part  of  solid 
substances,  namely : 

Pkita. 
Common  ealt  ....  0900 
Muriate  of  mafneala  ...  0'905 
Sulphate  of  lioda  ...  0*114 
CarbonaUofllme  ...  O'SM 
Silica 0*118 


The  water  of  the  Itchen,  in  Hampshire,  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  southern 
streams,  for  the  use  of  the  irrigator.  I  found, 
in  10,000  parts  of  water,  about  2^  parts  of 
solid  matter,  viz.: 


Organic  matter  - 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  time  - 
Muriate  of  eoda    . 


.  OOS 
.  189 
-  0-7J 
.    001 


From  an  examination  of  the  substances 
found  in  these  streams  (and  they  afford  a 
pretty  correct  view  of  the  contents  of  most 
others),  the  farmer  will  see  that  they  all  yield 
ingredients  which  are  the  food  or  natural  con- 
stituents of  the  grasses.  Thus,  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  found  in  most  of  them, 
and  there  is  no  river-water  which  does  not 
contain,  in  some  proportion  or  other,  organic 
matter.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  whether  pure 
water  was  alone  able  to  effect  all  the  magic 
effects  of  irrigation,  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy other  water  than  that  of  rivers,  lakes,  or 
even  springs.  Pure  water,  as  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation, therefore,  has  been  tried  as  a  stip- 
porter  of  vegetation,  but  it  was  found  totally 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  plants;  they 
merely  vegetated  for  a  time,  but  they  could 
not,  by  any  means,  be  made  to  perfect  their 
seeds.  In  this  conclusion  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Thomson,  and  of  MM.  Saussure  and  Has- 
senfratz,  entirely  agree.  Pure  water,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  dreams  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  and  the  celebrated  deceptwe  ex- 
periments of  Van  Jf  elmont  with  his  willow 
tree,  is  not  able  to  support  the  growth  of  the 
grasses.  Van  Helmont*s  tree,  when  he  planted 
it  in  an  earthen  pot,  weighed  5  pounds ;  the 
earth,  previously  dried  in  an  oven,  weighed 
300  pounds ;  after  5  years  it  weighed  164  lbs., 
although  it  had  been  watered  during  that  time 
with  only  rain  and  distilled  water,  and  the 
earth  had  lost  only  two  ounces  of  weight 
Hence,  said  Van  Helmont  and  his  disciples, 
water  is  the  sole  food  of  plants.  Bergman,  in 
1773,  first  pointed  out  the  source  of  error.  He 
showed,  from  the  experiments  of  Margraff,  that 
the  rain-water  contained  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  earth  to  account  for  the  increased  weight  in 


the  willow,  every  pint  of  rain-water  containing 
one  grain  of  eajth.  Then,  again,  the  earthen 
vessel  (which  was  sunk  in  the  earth)  would, 
in  this  experiment,  transmit  its  moisture  im- 
pregnated with  all  kinds  of  soluble  substances. 
And  yet  it  has  been  shown  that  impure  water*, 
such  as  that  from  a  sewer,  or  from  a  dunghill, 
is  alone  sufficient  to  sustain  vegetation.  This 
was  clearly  evidenced  in  the  experiments  of 
M.  Lampadius ;  for  he  found  that  plants  placed 
in  a  pure  earth,  such  as  silica  or  alumina* 
although  they  would  not  grow  when  watered 
with  pure  water  only,  yet,  when  watered 
with  the  liquid  drainage  of  a  dunghill,  they 
flourished  very  luxuriantly,  and  this  fact  has 
been  also  proved  in  another  way.  It  has  been 
shown,  by  chemical  analysis,  that  the  quantity 
of  solid  or  earthy  matters  absorbed  by  plants 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  impurity  of  the 
water  with  which  they  are  nourished.  Thus, 
equal  quantities  of  some  plants  of  beans,  fed 
by  distilled  water,  yielded— 

fteta. 

or aoltd  matter  or  aehee     ...     8*9 

Thoae  fed  by  rain-water    .       •       .7*5 

,       Tboee  grown  in  garden  mould  -       -    If '0 

These  facts  strongly  confirm  the  conclusions 
of  some  of  the  most  sagacious  cultivators,  that 
the  chief  advantages  of  irrigation  are  attribatap 
ble  to  the  foreign  substances  with  which  the 
water  is  charged;  although,  as  I  have  else- 
where observed,  almost  every  farmer  has  a 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  highly  fertilizing 
effects  of  irrigation ;  one  thinks  it  cooU  the  land, 
another,  that  it  keeps  the  grass  warm  in  winter. 
And  this  was  Davy^s  opinion.  He  thought  that 
a  winter  flooding  protected  the  grass  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  frost  He  says,  **  Water  is 
of  greater  specific  gravity  at  42^  than  at  33^, 
the  freezing  point ;  and  hence,  in  a  meadow 
irrigated  in  winter,  the  water  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  grass  is  rarely  below  40^,  a 
degree  of  temperature  not  at  all  prejudicial  to 
the  living  organs  of  plants.  In  1804,  in  the 
month  of  March,  I  examined  the  temperature 
in  a  water-meadow  near  Hungerford  in  Berk- 
shire, by  a  very  delicate  thermometer.  The 
temperature  of  Uie  air  at  7  in  the  morning  was 
43®.  In  general,  those  waters  which  breed  the 
best  fish  are  the  best  fitted  for  watering  mea- 
dows ;  but  most  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation 
may  be  derived  from  any  kind  of  water.*' 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Davy  as  to  the- 
fertilizing  properties  of  water.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  opportunities  for  agricultural 
observations  of  this  great  chemical  philosopher 
were  so  few,  for  his  valuable  remarks  were 
always  cautiously  made.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  never  to 
have  steadily  investigated  the  chemical  com- 
position of  river-water,  with  regard  to  its  uses 
in  irrigation,  and,  in  consequence,  knew  little 
of  the  value  of  some  of  its  impurities  to  vege- 
tation. Thus,  if  the  river-water  conuins  gyp- 
sum (sulphate  of  lime),  which  it  certainly  does 
— ^if  the  water  is  hard,  it  must,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  on  this  account  alone  be  highly 
fertilizing  to  meadows,  since  all  grasses  con- 
tain this  salt  in  very  sensible  proportions ;  for, 
calculating  that  one  part  of  sulphate  of  lime  is 
contained  in  every  two  thousand  parts  of  river^ 
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trater,  and  that  every  sqaare  yard  of  dry  mea- 
dow soil  absorbs  only  eight  gallons  of  water 
(and  this  is  a  very  moderate  allowance,  for 
many  soils  will  absorb  three  or  four  times  that 
quantity),  then  it  will  be  found  that,  by  every 
flooding,  more  than  one  hundred  weight  and  a 
half  of  gypsum  per  acre  is  diffused  through  the 
soil  in  the  water,  a  quantity  equal  to  that  gene- 
rally adopted  by  those  who  spread  gypsum  on 
their  clover  crops,  lucern,  and  sainfoin,  as  a 
manure,  either  in  the  state  of  powder,  or  as  it 
exists  in  ashes.  And  if  we  apply  the  same 
calculation  to  the  organic  substances  ever  more 
or  less  contained  in  flood-waters,  and  allow 
only  twenty  parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains to  be  present  in  a  thousand  parts  of 
river-water,  then  we  shall  find,  taking  the 
same  data,  that  every  soaking  with  such  water 
will  add  to  the  meadow  nearly  two  tons  per 
acre  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  which, 
allowing,  in  the  case  of  water-meadows,  five 
floodings  per  annum,  is  equal  to  a  yearly  appli- 
cation of  ten  tons  of  organic  matter. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  substances  present 
in  river-water,  although  commonly  less,  yet 
very  often  exceeds  what  I  have  thus  calculated 
to  exist  in  it  I  have  found  it  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  give,  from  analysis,  the  amount  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  present  in 
river-waters,  with  any  tolerable  accuracy,  since 
the  proportion  not  only  varies  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  merely  mechanically  suspended  matters 
subside,  when  the  specimen  water  is  suffered 
to  rest.  In  my  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
theory  of  irrigation,  I  have  found  many  excel- 
lent practical  farmers  concur.  Thus,lAr.  Sim- 
mons, of  St.  Croix,  near  Winchester,  considers 
that  the  great  benefit  of  winter  flooding  for 
meadows  is  derived,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
deposits  made  by  the  muddy  waters  on  the  grass ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  winter  covering  with 
water  preventing  the  ill  effects  to  the  grass  of 
sudden  transitions  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  gentleman  is  perfectly  aware 
of  the  value  of  the  addition  of  the  city  drainage 
of  Winchester  to  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the 
Itchen  river*water,  and  of  its  superiority  for 
irrigation  aAer  it  has  flowed  past  the  city,  hav- 
ing water-meadows  both  above  and  below  the 
town ;  and  he  fiuds  that,  if  the  water  has  been 
once  used  for  irrigation,  that  then  its  fertilizing 
properties  are  so  materially  reduced,  that  it  is 
of  little  value  for  again  passing  over  the  mea- 
dows ;  and  so  convinced  is  he  of  this  fact  by 
long  experience,  that,  having  in  this  way  long 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  and  valuable  use  of  a 
branch  of  the  waters  of  the  Itchen  for  some 
grass  land,  a  neighbour  higher  up  the  stream 
Allowed  his  example,  constructing  some  water- 
meadows,  and  using  the  water  before  it  arrived 
at  those  of  my  informant,  who,  in  consequence, 
found  the  water  so  deteriorated  in  quality 
(though  not  sensibly  diminished  in  quantity), 
that  he  had  once  thought  of  disputing  the  right 
with  his  more  upland  neighbour.  The  expe- 
rience of  other  irrigators  tends  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  the  best-managed  water-mea- 
dows of  Hampshire,  the  farmer  does  not  pro- 
cure annually  more  than  three  crops  of  grass; 
yet  in  situations  where  a  richer  water  is  em- 


I  ployed,  as  near  Edinbtlrgh,  four  or  five  are  rea- 
dily obtained.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 

,  chemical  properties  of  water  have  a  much 
greater  influence  in  irrigation  than  is  common- 

,  ly  believed.  The  quality  of  the  water,  there- 
fore, employed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation, 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  be  well  understood 
by  the  farmer ;,  and  although  many  more  mo- 
dem discussions  have  taken  place  upon  the 
subject,  yet  the  definition  which  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  gave,  in  his  Natural  History,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  "Meadow  Watering,"  has  never 
been  excelled, — **  that  it  acts  not  only  by  sup- 
plying useful  moisture  to  the  grass,  but  like- 
wise by  carrying  nourishment  dissolved  in  tht 
water.''  This  nourishment  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, composed  almost  entirely  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  mechanically  suspended 
or  chemically  dissolved  in  the  water; — ^the 
fouler  the  water,  the  more  fertilizing  are  its 
effiects.  The  objection  which  has  been  some- 
times urged  to  this  explanation,  by  instancing 
the  prejudicial  effects  of  some  very  thick  mud- 
dy waters  (as  those  of  the  Humber)  on  meadow 
lands,  is  very  erroneous ;  for,  in  those  cases, 
the  mud  deposited  on  the  grass  did  not  consist 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  but  of  fine 
earthy  particles,  such  as  clay  or  chalk,  sub- 
stances of  which  the  alluvial  soil,  on  which 
the  same  flood  waters  had  for  ages  occasion- 
ally deposited  their  earths,  was  in  fact  en- 
tirely composed,  and  to  which,  in  consequence, 
any  further  supply  was  almost  useless,  the 
earthy  slime  merely  covering  the  grass  with 
mud,  without  adding  a  single  fertilizing  ingre- 
dient not  already  abounding  in  the  soil.  If^ 
however,  the  soil  is  naturally  deficient  in  any 
of  the  earthy  ingredients  contained  in  the  wa- 
ter, then  even  such  flood  waters  are  ever  found 
most  fertilizing. 

**  The  agency  of  water  in  the  process  of  ve- 
getation," says  Mr.  Stephens,  **  has  not  till  of 
late  been  distinctly  perceived.  Dr.  Hales  has 
shown  that,  in  the  summer  months,  a  sunflower, 
weighing  three  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  regu- 
larlj  watered  every  day,  passed  through  it  or 
perspired  22  ounces  each  day,  that  is,  half  its 
weight.  Dr.  Woodward  found  Uiat,  in  the  spac^ 
of  77  days,  a  plant  of  common  spearmint  i^i- 
creased  17  grains  in  weight,  and  yet  had  ao 
other  food  than  pure  rain  water ;  but  then  he 
found  that  it  increased  more  in  weight  whea 
it  lived  in  spring  water,  and  still  more  whea 
its  food  was  Thames  water."  {Practical  Irri^ 
gator,  p.  2:)  And  when  speaking  of  the  fact, 
that  some  irrigators  think  clear  spring  water 
equal  to  any,  he  adds  (p.  24),  "I  would  recom- 
mend to  those  who  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
to  inspect  the  irrigated  meadows  which  are 
watered  by  the  washings  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, where,  I  trust,  they  will  find  the  supe- 
riority of  muddy  water  to  that  of  clear  spring 
water  most  strikingly  manifested." 

Edinburgh  has  many  advantages  over  the 
most  of  her  sister  cities ;  the  large  supply  of 
excellent  spring  water  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  to  her  numerous  inhabitants,  both  in 
respect  to  household  purposes  and  keeping  the 
streets  clean,  as  well  as  irrigating  the  extensive 
meadows  situated  below  the  town,  by  the  rich 
stuff*  which  it  carries  along  in  a  state  of  semi- 
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solution,  where  the  art  of  man,  with  the  com- 
mon sewer  water,  has  made  sand  hillocks 
produce  riches  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom,  or  in  any  other  country. 

By  this  water,  about  two  hundred  acres  of 
grass  land,  for  the  most  part  laid  into  catch- 
work  meadow,  are  irrigated ;  whereof  130 
belong  to  W.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Craigintinny, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  Earls  of  Haddington 
and  Moray,  and  other  proprietors.  The  mea- 
dows belonging  to  these  noblemen,  and  part  of 
the  Craigintinny  meadows,  are  what  is  called 
the  old  meadows,  containing  about  50  acres, 
have  been  irrigated  for  nearly  a  century. 
They  are  by  far  the  most  valuable,  on  account 
of  the  long  and  continual  accumulation  of  the 
rich  sediment  left  by  the  water;  indeed  the 
water  is  so  very  rich,  that  the  tenants  of  the 
meadows  lying  nearest  the  town  have  found  it 
advisable  to  carry  the  common  sewer  water 
through  deep  ponds,  into  which  the  water  de- 
posits part  of  the  superfluous  manure  before 
it  runs  over  the  ground.  Although  the  forma- 
tion of  these  meadows  is  irregular,  and  the 
management  very  imperfect,  the  effects  of  the 
water  are  astonishing ;  they  produce  crops  of 
grass  not  to  be  equalled,  being  cut  from  four  to 
six  times  a  year,  and  the  grass  given  green  to 
milch  cows. 

The  grass  is  let  every  year,  by  public  sale, 
in  small  patches  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and 
upwards,  and  generally  brings  from  24/.  to  20L 
per  acre  per  annum.  In  1826,  part  of  the  Earl 
of  Moray's  meadow  fetched  57Z.  per  acre  per 
annum. 

About  40  acres  of  the  Craigintinny  lands 
were  formed  into  catch-work  water  meadoV 
before  the  year  1800,  which  comprises  what 
is  called  Fillieside  Bank  old  meadows,  and  is 
generally  let  at  from  20/.  to  30/.  per  acre 
per  annum.  In  the  spring  of  1821,  30  acres 
of  waste  land,  called  the  Freegate  Whins, 
and  10  acres  of  poor  sandy  soil,  were  levelled 
and  formed  into  irrigated  meadow,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  1000/.  The  pasture  of  the  Freegate 
Whins  was  let,  previously  to  this  improve- 
ment, for  40/.  per  annum,  and  the  10  ^cres  for 
SQL  They  now  bring  from  15/.  to  20/.  per  acre 
per  annum,  but  may  be  much  improved  by  ju- 
diciously laying  out  200/.  more  in  better  level- 
ling that  part  next  the  sea,  and  carrying  a 
larger  supply  of  water  to  it,  which  might  be 
easily  done  without  prejudice  to  the  other 
meadows. 

This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
agricultural  improvements  ever  undertaken; 
for  the  whole  of  the  Freegate  Whins  is  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  sand,  deposited  from  time 
to  time  by  the  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Never  was  1000/.  more  happily  spent  in  agri- 
culture ;  it  not  only  required  a  common  sewer 
to  bring  about  this  great  change,  but  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  proprietor  to  launch  out  his  capital 
on  an  experiment  upon  a  soil  of  such  a  nature. 

Since  the  making  of  the  Freegate  Whins 
into  water  meadows,  Mr.  Miller  has  levelled 
and  formed  40  acfes  more  of  his^  arable  land 
into  irrigated  meadow,  worth,  before  the  forma- 
tion, 9/.  per  acre  per  annum.  It  will  only  re- 
quire a  few  years  before  these  meadows  will 
be  as  productive  as  the  former ;  for  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  the  longer  water  is  suffered  to  run 
over  the  surface  of  grass  land,  the  greater 
quantity  of  fertilizing  substance  will  be  collect- 
ed; therefore,  as  the  water  is  so  very  superior 
in  quality  to  all  other  water,  a  speedy  return 
for  the  capital  laid  out  may  be  expected.  The 
expense  of  keeping  these  meadows  in  repair  is 
from  10s.  to  I5s.  per  acre  per  annum,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  expense  of  keeping  wa- 
ter meadows  in  repair  in  general. 

It  by  no  means,  however,  follows,  as  a  neces- 
sary result  of  any  contemplated  improvement 
in  irrigation,  that  the  water  should  previously 
undergo  a  chemical  examination.  There  are 
many  other  modes  by  which  the  farmer  can. 
form  a  pretty  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  fer- 
tilizing properties  of  the  water  he.  proposes  to 
employ. 

"  The  surest  proofs,"  says  Mr.  Exeter,  "of  the 
good  quality  of  water  (and  the  observations  of 
Uiis  gentleman  will  be  readily  confirmed  by  the 
irrigators  of  the  southern  counties)  as  a  ma- 
nure, are  the  verdure  of  the  margin  of  its 
streams,  and  the  growth  of  strong  cresses  in 
the  stream  itself;  and  wherever  these  appear- 
ances are  found,  though  the  water  be  perfectly 
transparent,  the  occupier  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  flows  may  depend,  in  general,  on  hav- 
ing a  treasure,  if  he  is  attentive  to  it ;  but  that 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  and  that  ther? 
are  instances  where  a  good  water  will  not  im- 
prove the  herbage  of  certain  soils,  is  proved  by 
the  following  account  (and  there  are  several* 
other  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted)  of 
the  meadows  of  Mr.  Orchard,  of  Stokes  Abbey, 
Devon.  These  two  meadows  are  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  their  aspect  nearly  south — 
the  superstratum  a  fine  rich  loam,  from  8  to  10 
inches  deep,  on  a  substratum  of  strong  yellow 
clay.  ISo  difference  whatever  can  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  in  either  the  upper  mould  or 
the  substratum,  or  in  the  herbage  growing  on 
the  surface  of  them ;  except  that,  in  the  lower 
part  of  one,  a  few  rushes  appear,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  small  springs  which  rise  near 
them,  but  the  water  from  them  is  not  sufficient 
to  render  any  part  of  the  land  poachy.  At  the 
head  of  the  two  meadows  is  a  large  pond, 
formed  by  the  collecting  of  some  small  runs  of 
spring  water  rising  near  it,  and  which  is  also 
improved  by  the  wash  of  a  small  farm-yard 
adjoining,  which,  of  course,  must  add  to  its 
efficacy  as  a  manure.  When  this  water  is 
thrown  over  one  of  the  meadows,  it  produces 
the  richest  herbage  in  abundance,  and  this 
field  is  regularly  mowed  for  hay ;  on  the  other 
meadow,  though  repeatedly  tried,  it  produces 
no  good  whatever.'*  (jinn,  of  Jgr,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  206.) 

This  result  is  attributable  to  the  superior 
tenacious,  retentive  quality  of  the  substratum 
of  the  lower  field,  or  of  some  chemical  differ- 
ence in  the  composition  of  the  soil ;  and  al- 
though almost  any  description  of  soil  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  formation  of  water  meadows,  those  of 
a  heavy  clay  description  are  generally  the 
most  unsuitable,  those  of  a  light  or  peaty  kind 
are  better,  and  those  with  a  sandy  or  very  ab- 
sorbent gravel  substratum  still  more  so.  There 
are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  water  mea- 
dows on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet  of  this  de- 
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seription,  and  maoy  of  the  best  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wiltshire  Avon  have  a  mass  of  broken, 
porous  flints  for  a  subsoil.  Those  near  Edin- 
burgh, irrigated  by  the  city  drainage,  rest  upon 
the  sands  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  as  impor- 
tant an  object  in  the  construction  of  these 
meadows  to  secure  a  ready  and  rapid  exit  for 
the  flood'waters,  as  to  procure,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  copious  and  fertilizing  supply. 

The  farmer  is  generally  well  aware  of  the 
injurious  effects  to  his  meadows  of  suffering 
the  water  to  remain  too  long  on  them.  He 
watches,  therefore,  with  much  care,  for  the 
first  indications  of  fermentation  having  com- 
menced, which  is  evinced  by  the  rising  of  a 
moss  or  scum  to  the  surface  of  the  water — pu- 
trefaction is  now  beginning  in  the  turf,  and  he 
knows  very  well  that  if  the  water  is  not  speedi- 
ly removed,  that  his  grass  will  be  either  mate- 
rially injured,  or  entirely  destroyed;  he  hast- 
ens, therefore,  to  open  his  water-courses. 
There  are  some  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Standen, 
in  Berkshire,  however,  of  so  porous  a  quality, 
diat  they  need  not  any  drains  to  empty  the 
water-courses ;  and,  in  fact,  in  many  instances, 
the  farmer  does  not  even  require  them :  after 
a  few  hours  all  the  water  is  absorbed  by  the 
soil ;  and  yet  these  lands,  with  hardly  6  inches 
of  mould  above  the  gravel,  are  amongst  the 
richest  of  water-meadows ;  the  roots  of  the 
grasses  penetrate  readily  into  the  gravel,  and 
the  earliest  and  sweetest  grasses  are  produced 
on  them. 

Almost  any  'description  of  grass  will  flourish 
under  proper  management  in  water-meadows. 
Those  whose  soils  consist  of  peat  resting  on 
sand,  or  on  sandy  loam,  with  a  substratum  of 
chalk  or  gravel,  generally  produce  the  meadow 
foxtail  {jSlopecuna  pratemu),  the  brome-grass 
(Bromus  arvenni),  and  the  meadow-fescue 
iFestuca  pratensi»)f  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
ridges.  The  furrows  and  sides  of  the  drains 
are  usually  tenanted  by  the  creeping-bent,  the 
hard-fescue,  the  rough-stalked  meadow-grass, 
and  the  woolly  soft-grass.  In  those  water- 
meadows  whose  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  loam 
on  a  clay  subsoil,  the  chief  grasses  are  com- 
monly the  creeping-rooted  soft-grass,  the  crest- 
ed dog's-tail,  the  meadow  barley,  and  the 
sweetpscented  vernal-grass.  But  some  grasses 
change  their  appearance  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree,  when  exposed  under  fkvourabie 
circumstances  to  the  influence  of  the  flood- 
waters.  This  fact  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  two  small  metulows  situated  at 
Orcheston,  six  miles  from  Amesbury,  in  Wiltr 
shire,  denominated,  from  their  great  produce, 
♦*  the  long  grass  meads."  These,  says  Davis, 
''contain  together  only  two  acres  and  a  half, 
and  the  crop  they  produce  is  so  immense,  that 
the  tithe  hay  of  them  was  once  sold  for  5  gui- 
neas." Much  discussion  took  place  amongst 
the  Wiltshire  farmers  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
crop  of  these  meads,  before  it  was  at  last 
shown  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  herbage 
consisted  of  nothing  else  than  the  black-couch, 
or  couchy-bent,  the  Jgrottis  stolmtiferoy  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  grasses  or  weeds  which  haunt 
the  poor  ill-cultivated  arable  soils. 

It  is  a  very  general,  as  well  as  correct  con- 
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elusion  of  the  English  farmers,  that  the  gras 
and  hay  of  water-meadows  is  not  so  nutritious 
as  that  of  the  permanent  pasture  lands.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  is  com* 
monly  supposed.  The  late  Mr.  €reorge  Sin- 
clair determined  this  experimentally,  and  he  is 
no  mean  authority  with  regard  to  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  grasses. 

He  obtained  from  the  rye-grass  {LoHmmpt^ 
rtnnt),  at  the  time  of  flowering,  taken  from  a 
water-meadow  that  had  been  fed  off  with  sheep 
till  the  end  of  April,  of  nutritive  matter  73 
grains;  and  from  the  same« weight  of  this 
grass,  taken  from  a  rich  old  pasture,  which 
had  been  shut  up  for  hay  about  the  same  time, 
92  grains.  From  the  same  grass  from  the 
meadow,  that  had  not  been  depastured  in  the 
spring,  100  grains.  And  fh>m  the  same  grass 
from  the  pasture  which  had  not  been  fed  off, 
120  grains.  All  the  grasses,  in  fact,  where 
their  growth  is  forced  by  the  application  of 
either  liquid  or  solid  manures,  are  found  to 
contain  nutritive  matter  in  diminished  quanti^ 
ties:  this,  too,  was  determined  by  Sinclair. 
From  4  ounces  of  a  very  rankly  luxuriant 
patch  of  rye-grass,  on  which  a  large  portion  of 
cow-dung  had  been  deposited,  he  obtained  of 
nutritive  matter  72  grains.  From  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  grass  growing  on  the  soil 
which  surrounded  Ais  luxuriant  patch,  he  ob- 
tained 122  grains. 

And,  in  a  second  trial,  the  same  species  of 
grass,  on  a  soil  entirely  destitute  of  manure, 
afforded  of  nutritive  matter,  95  grains.  On  the 
same  soil,  excessively  manured,  the  grass  af- 
forded only  60  grains.  In  these  experiments 
the  plants  were  of  the  same  age,  and  were  ex- 
amined at  the  same  stage  of  their  growth. 
{Hmtm  Gram.  384.) 

With  regard  to  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  water-meadows,  there  are  many 
practical  works  of  the  highest  au&ority  to 
which  the  farmer  has  ready  access ;  and,  in 
the  following  observations,  therefore,  I  shall 
merely  very  briefly  paraphrase  the  accounts 
given  by  Mr.  Davis  and  others,  of  the  practice 
of  irrigation  in  the  southern  counties.  In 
this,  however,  even  since  the  time  that  Davis 
wrote,  there  has  been  a  great  and  steady  ino- 
provement  The  land  is  better  levelled,  the 
slopes  more  evenly  preserved,  the  water-way, 
aqueducts,  and  hatches,  better  constructed,  and 
in  many  of  the  more  recent  improvements,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Itchen,  in  Hampshire,  the 
sliding-water  doors  are  regulated  by  a  cogged 
wheel  turned  with  a  movable  winch,  so  as  to 
render  them  safe?  from  alteration  during  the 
absence  of  the  meadow-keeper. 

The  management  of  the  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire  water-meadows,  as  well  as  it  can 
be  briefly  described,  is  as  follows : — ^In  the  au- 
tumn the  after-grass  is  eaten  off  quite  bare, 
when  the  manager  of  the  mead  (provincially 
the  drowner)  begins  to  clean  out  the  main 
drain,  and  the  main  carriage,  and  to  **  right  up 
the  works,"  that  is,  to  make  good  all  the  car- 
riages and  drains  which  the  cattle  have  trod- 
den in,  so  as  to  have  one  tier  or  pitch  of  work 
ready  for  drowning.  This  is  immediately  put 
under  water,  whilst  the  drowner  is  preparing 
the  next  pitch. 
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In  the  flowing  meadows  this  work  ought  to 
be  done,  if  possible,  early  enough  in  the  au- 
tumn to  have  the  whole  meadow  ready  to  catch 
the  first  floods  aAer  Michaelmas;  the  water, 
being  the  first  washing  of  the  arable  lands  oi\ 
the  sides  oif  the  ohalk  hills,  as  well  as  the  dirt 
from  roads,  is  then  thick  and  good ;  and  this 
remark,  as  to  the  superior  richness  of  the  flood 
waters,  is  one  thai  is  commonly  made  in  Berk- 
shire and  other  parts  of  England.  The  length 
of  the  autumnal  watering  cannot  be  precisely 
stated,  as  much  depends  upon  situations  and 
^  circumstances;  but  if  water  can  be  command- 
ed in  abundance,  the  custom  is  to  give  mea- 
dows a  **  thorough  good  soaking  at  first,^  per- 
haps for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  with  an 
intermission  of  two  or  three  days  during  that 
period,  and  continue  for  the  space  of  two  fort^ 
nights,  allowing  an  interval  of  a  week  between 
them.  The  works  are  then  made  as  dry  as 
possible,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  grass. 
This  first  soaking  is  to  make  the  land  sink  and 
pitch  close  together,  a  circumstance  of  great 
consequence,  not  only  to  the  quantity,  but  to 
the  quality  of  the  grass,  and  particularly  to  en- 
courage the  shooting  of  new  roots,  which  the 
grass  is  continually  forming,  to  support  the 
forced  growth  above. 

While  the  grass  grows  freely,  a  fresh  water- 
ing is  not  wanted ;  but  as  soon  as  it  flags,  the 
water  must  be  repeated  for  a  few  days  at  a  time, 
always  keeping  this  fundamental  rule  in  view, 
<<to  make  the  meadows  as  dry  as  possible  alter 
every  watering,  and  to  take  ofl"  the  water  the 
moment  any  scum  appears  upon  the  land, 
which  shows  that  it  has  already  had  water 
enough." 

Some  meadows  that  require  the  water  for 
three  weeks  in  October,  and  the  two  following 
months,  will  not,  peihaps,  bear  it  one  week  in 
February  or  March,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
two  days  in  April  and  May. 

In  the  catch-meadows,  which  are  watered  by 
springs,  the  great  object  is  to  keep  the  works 
very  dry  between  the  intervals  of  watering; 
and  as  such  situations  are  seldom  afiected  by 
floods,  and  generally  have  too  little  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  most  of  the  water,  by 
catching  and  rousing  it  as  often  as  possible ; 
and  as  the  upper  works  of  every  pitch  will  be 
liable  to  get  more  water  than  those  lower 
down,  a  longer  time  should  be  given  to  the  lat- 
ter, so  as  to  make  them  as  equal  as  possible. 
Dams^t  jigrictOture  of  Wi&shire,  p.  136—127.) 

In  Berkshire  they  first  flood  their  water- 
meadows,  about  Michaelmas ;  these  are  situ- 
ated principally  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet. 
The  first  flooding  they  deem  the  richest  in 
quality :  this  they  keep  on  the  land  for  about 
four  days,  and  they  then  dry  them  for  about  a 
fortnight,  and  after  that  the  water  is  let  on  for 
three  or  four  days  more ;  those  meadows  which 
are  the  most  readily  dried  are  the  most  pro* 
ductive.  There  are  none  more  so,  in  fhct, 
than  those  which  have  a  porous,  gravelly,  or 
broken  flint  bottoms,  from  which  the  flood-wa- 
ter readily  escapes,  almost  without  drains. 
They  begin  to  feed  their  meadows  with  sheep 
about  the  6th  of  April,  and  continue  feeding  till 
ahout  the  2 1st  of  May,  when  the  meadows  are 
again  flooded  for  a  crop  of  hay ;  the  land  is 


!  then  flooded  and  dried  alternately  for  throe 
'  days  until  hay-time. 

I  The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Wiltshire, 
under  this  kind  of  management,  has  been  com- 
I  puted,  and  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy, 
to  be  between  15,000  and  20,000.  Some  con- 
siderable additions,  however,  have  been  made 
to  the  water-meadows  of  the  district  since  this 
calculation  was  made.  (Dams*8  WUte^  p.  122.) 
About  the  same  nnmber  of  acres  are  formed 
into  water-meadows  in  Berkshire,  and  a  still 
larger  number  in  Hampshire.  No  one  has  at- 
tended more  carefully  to  bis  water-meadows 
than  Lord  Western,  on  some  of  those  situated 
on  the  London  clay-formation  in  the  Black- 
water  vaUey,  in  Essex,  a  soil  of  all  others,  per- 
haps, from  its  tenacity,  the  least  adapted  lo 
their  successful  formation,  and  his  testimony 
is  very  important  :^~**  There  is  an  old  adage/* 
says  his  lordship,  '^  that  water  is  the  best  ser- 
vant in  agriculture,  and  the  worst  master. 
Water  has  in  itself  intrinsic  value;  distilled 
through  chalk,  lime,  or  marl,  it  acquires  a  por- 
tion of  their  qualities,  though  preserving  tbe 
most  perfect  transparency,  and,  coming  down 
in  torrents  and  floods,  it  carries  along  the  finer 
particles  of  earth  and  manure  from  the  moun- 
tains, or  higher  grounds,  into  tbe  valleys; 
hence,  of  course,  it  is  that  the  valleys  derive 
their  fertility,  and  the  value  of  the  meadow  has 
been  originally  created  by  an  accumulation  oi 
wealth  from  the  hills." 

''In  descending  the  Jura  mountain's,  which 
divide  France  from  Switzerland,  the  very  first 
pasture  you  find  on  the  descent  evinces  the 
value  placed  on  the  mountain  floods  by  the  in- 
habitants of  those  districts ;  and,  accordingly, 
every  stream  is  sedulously  directed  and  con- 
ducted over  the  pastures  in  a  most  skilfhl 
manner.  The  veiy  washing  of  the  roads  in 
hasty  rains  is  also  attended  to  and  applied  to 
the  same  purposes."  This  system  of  catching 
the  uncertain  flood-waters  is  known  amongst 
farmers  by  the  name  of  ca/<A-work,  and  though 
highly  valuable,  yet  they  deem  it  infinitely  less 
important  to  them  than  irrigation,  which  is 
watering  (generally  five  or  six  times  a  year) 
from  a  certain  and  ever-accessible  head  of 
water,  as  a  river,  dtc.  And  yet  Lord  Western's 
testimony  is  decisive  in  favour  of  even  one 
cafeA^flooding;  for  he  observes,  when  speaking 
of  the  expense  of  constructing  the  requisite 
little  channels  to  disperse  the  flood-waters  over 
the  grass,  **  In  many  eases  it  will  be  trifling,  in 
some  cases  considerable ;  but  when  the  farmer 
reflects  that  one  winter's  flooding  will  do  more 
in  many,  I  may  say  in  most  cases,  than  thirty 
loads  an  acre  of  the  best  rotten  dung  manure 
that  can  be  laid  upon  his  grass  lands,  he  can 
hardly  shrink  from  some  considerable  expen- 
diture." If^  then,  the  effects  even  of  a  catdh 
flooding  with  water  are  so  great,  how  infinitely 
superior  are  the  advantages  capable  of  being 
derived  from  a  regular  constant  supply  of  the 
enriching  foul  waters,  like  those  issuing  from 
the  drains  of  a  large  city,  which  is  even  now 
most  successfully  employed  near  Edinburgh, 
but  worse  than  wasted  in  the  case  of  London ! 
Whatever  may  be  the  value,  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  Lon- 
don sewers,  yet  to  me  the  absolutely  liquid 
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portion,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  appear  at 
least  equally  important 

Liebig  informs  us  that,  "in  the  vicinity  of 
Liegen  (a  town  in  NassauV  from  three  to  five 
perfect  crops  are  obtained  from  one  meadow, 
and  this  is  effected  by  covering  the  fields  with 
river  water,  which  is  conducted  over  the  mea- 
dow, in  spring,  by  numerous  small  canals. 
This  is  found  to  be  of  such  advantage,  that 
supposing  a  meadow  not  so  treated  to  yield 
1000  lbs.  of  hay,  then  from  one  thus  watered 
4600  pounds  are  produced.  In  respect  to  the 
cultivation  of  meadows,  the  country  around 
Liegen  is  considered  to  be  the  best  in  all  Ger- 
many." 

There  is  no  agricultural  question,  therefore, 
of  more  consequence,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  than  that  of  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
by  the  practice  of  irrigation ;  for,  in  its  prose- 
cution, all  the  rich,  organic,  and  other  matters 
diffused  through  the  rivers,  which  would  other- 
wise be  carried  into  the  sea,  are  saved  to  agri- 
culture. This  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  like 
that  attending  most  other  modes  of  fertilizing 
the  soil,  merely  transposing  manure  from  one 
field  or  district  to  another;  but  it  is  the  abso- 
lute recovery,  as  it  were,  from  the  ocean,  of  a 
mass  of  finely  divided,  enriching  substances, 
constantly  draining  from  the  land.  It  is  the 
efiectnal  diversion  of  a  stream  ^which  is  ever 
steadily  impoverishing  all  cultivated  soils,  and 
which  unnoticed,  and  in  too  many  instances 
deemed*  worthless,  gliding  into  the  ocean,  is 
almost  the  only  drawback  to  the  steadily  in- 
creasing fertility  of  our  country. 

There  are  papers  on  irrigation  by  Mr.  J. 
Purdy,  of  Castle  Acre,  in  Norfolk,  Com,  Board 
of  Agr,  vol.  vii.  p.  112;  by  Mr.  D.  Shank,  of 
Wigtonshire.  ibid,  p.  170 ;  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  Nor- 
folk, ibid,  p.  108 ;  on  the  irrigation  of  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont,  by  Don  R.  8.  Coutinho,  Ond,  p. 
189 ;  in  Aberdeenshire,  ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  263  ;  in 
Denbighshire,  ibid,  p.  266 ;  by  Mr.  Eyres,  of 
Norfolk,  ibid,  vol.  vi.  p.  328;  by  Professor  Ren- 
nie,  Quart,  Joum,  ofjgr.  vol.  v.  p.  24;  on  the 
foul  water  irrigation  of  Edinburgh,  ibid,  vol.  x. 
p.  256.  (Quart.  Joum.  of  Agr,  vol.  x.  p.  658 ; 
Stephenii  Practical  Irrigator ;  Brown's  Rural  Af- 
fairs, p.  263 ;  Sinclair^ 9  Hortut  Gram,  p.  382 ; 
Davis's  Wiltshire ;  Driver's  Hampshire,) 

IRRITABILITY  OP  PLANTS.  See  Bota- 
jfT,  Tbmpbraturx,  and  AccLmxTATioir  op 
Plants. 

ISNARDIA  (named  in  memory  of  Anthony 
Isnard,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences). 
These  plants  are  mere  weeds,  or  creeping 
aquatic  herbs,  growing  in  marshy  situations. 

The  marsh  isnardia  (1.  palustris)  is  the  only 
indigenous  species. 

It  is  an  annual,  growing.in  ponds  and  wa- 
tery places,  blowing  axillary,  solitary,  sessile, 
small,  green,  and  inconspicuous  flowers  in 
July.  The  herb  is  floating,  smooth,  with  nu- 
merous long  filamentous  roots.  The  stems 
are  several,  about  a  span  long,  simple,  or 
slightly  branched,  leafy,  bluntly  quadrangular. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  stalked,  ovate,  acute, 
entire,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  bright  green, 
somewhat  succulent,  the  mid-rib  often  red  or 
purplish.     (E9ig,  Flor,  vol.  iv.  p.  264.) 

The  /.  Paluttris  is  common  to  America  as 
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well  as  to  Europe,  and  la  found  from  Canada 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  Pennsylvania  another 
species  is  met  with — the  Alternate-leaved  Is- 
nardia (/.  aUemifolia),  commonly  called  Bas- 
tard Loose-strife.  The  roots  of  both  species 
are  perennial. 

Besides  these,  there  are  about  a  dozen  addi- 
tional species,  as  the  genus  is  now  constituted, 
in  the  United  States.     (jF2or.  Cestrica,) 

ITALIAN  RYE-GRASS.    See  Rts-Grass. 

ITCH.  In  farriery,  a  cutaneous  disease. 
See  Maitok. 

IVY  (Hedera  helix).  The  name  appears  to 
be  derived  from  hedra^  a  Celtic  word  signifying 
a  cord ;  and  the  English  name  ivy  is  derived 
from  tvo,  a  word  in  the  same  language  signify- 
ing green.)  A  hardy  evergreen  climber,  com- 
mon everywhere  in  Europe,  which  is  excel- 
lent as  a  screen  planted  against  trellis-work. 
The  common  ivy  is  very  often  employed  for 
covering  naked  buildings  or  trees,  which  latter 
it  invariably  kills.  The  stem  is  branched,  either 
trailing  on  the  ground  and  bearing  6-lobed 
white-veined  leaves,  but  no  flowers ;  or  climb- 
ing, flattened  and  attached  by  dense  tufted  fibres, 
which  serve  for  support,  not  nourishment; 
the  flowering  branches  are  loosely  spread- 
ing, round,  bearing  ovate,  undivided  leaves. 
Umbels  aggregate,  green,  many-flowered,  their 
stalks  covered  with  starry  pubescence,  and  ac- 
companied at  the  base  by  several  small  brac- 
teas.  The  berry  is  the  size  of  a  currant, 
smooth,  black,  internally  whitish  and  mealy, 
with  seldom  more  than  five  seeds.  The  whole 
plant  is  somewhat  aromatic;  and  a  very  fra- 
grant resin  exudes  from  the  old  stems  when 
bruised. 

IVY,  AMERICAN,  Vir-inia  Creeper  (Jm- 
pelopsis  hederacea).  Ivy-like  ampelopsis.  The 
stem' of  this  climbing  plant  sometimes  grows 
30  or  40  feet  long,  branching  difl'usely,  climb- 
ing fences,  trees,  and  walls,  and  clinging  to 
them  by  adhesive  expansions  at  the  points  •f 
the  tendrils.  -The  leaves  are  digitate  in  clusters 
of  fives,  on  long  stems.  The  plant  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States  in  woodlands,  fence- 
rows,  thickets,  <fcc.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (in  Rees' 
Cyclop.)  contends  that  this  is  a  true  vitis ;  but 
Dr.  Darlington  thinks,  that  although  nearly 
allied  to,  it  may  be  very  properly  separated 
from  our  grape  vines.  Two  or  three  other 
species  of  ampelopsis  are  enumerated  in  the 
United  States. 
IVY,  GROUND.  SeeAiBHooF. 
IVY,  IRISH  {Canaiitrms),  is  a  fast-growing 
climber,  with  large  lobed  leaves,  which  soon 
covers  walls  and  houses.  It  is  propagated  bj 
layers,  or  slips  taken  off*  and  planted  wlliere 
they  are  to  grow. 


J. 

JACOB*S  LADDER,  Blub  or  Greek  Vali- 
RiAK  {PoUmonivm  carulewn).  This  plant  is  a 
common  ornament  of  flower  borders  in  rustic 
gardens,  of  no  particular  qualities,  notwith- 
standing its  name  of  valerian,  derived  perhaps 
from  the  leaves,  which  resemble  those  of  some 
of  the  VaUriantt,  The  root  is  fibrous,  not 
creeping,  herb  nearly  smooth,  perennial,  1^  or 
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^  feet  high ;  stems  angnlaTi  leafy,  hollow,  often 
reddish, anbranched,panicled  at  the  top;  leaves 
alternate,  of  many  eliptic-lanceolate,  entire 
leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  of  nearly  equal  size. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  are  rather 
drooping,  numerous,  blae,  occasionally  white. 
All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture  and 
propag^Ltion. 
JERUSALEM   ARTICHOKE.     See  Ann- 

CHOKX. 

JOHN'S  WORT,  or  ST.  JOHN'S  WORT 
{Hypericum),  The  generic  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  uper,  and  etcon,  an  image.  The 
superior  part  of  the  flower  represents  a  figure. 
The  conunon  name  is  derived  from  their  com- 
ing into  flower  about  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day. 
The  most  part  of  the  species  of  this  extensive 
genus  are  showy  plants.  The  greenhouse  and 
frame  shrubby  kinds  do  well  in  loam  and  peat, 
and  young  cattings  root  freely  in  sand  under  a 
g)ass.  The  hardy  shrubs  are  well  fitted  for  the 
front  of  shrubberies,  being  dwarf  and  showy. 
They  may  be  increased  by  divisions  or  seeds, 
as  well  as  the  herba'ceous  kinds,  which  thrive 
well  in  any  common  soil.  The  seeds  of  the 
annual  species  have  onlj  to  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  spring.  Some  of  the  species 
indigenous  to  Britain  are  as  follows : — 
•  1.  Large-flowered  St  John's  Wort  {H.  caly- 
amun),  A  shrub,  growing  wild  in  bushy 
places  in  the  west  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
The  root  of  this  species  is  creeping,  the  stems 
shrubby,  erect,  12  or  18  inches  high,  with 
simple,  leafy,  square  branches,  smooth  like- 
every  other  part.  The  flowers,  which  appear 
from  July  to  September,  are  2  or  3  inches  wide, 
of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  with  innumerable 
reddish  tremulous  anthers.  This  plant  is  a 
great  ornament  to  shrubberies  and  parks,  and 
excellent  as  a  shelter  for  game,  bearing  any 
cold  of  oar  climate. 

2.  Tutsan,  or  Park  Leaves  (H.  androstamm). 
This  shrub  is  found  in  moist,  shady  lanes, 
thickets,  and  woods  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
not  very  general.  It  is  rather  taller  and  more 
branched  than  the  preceding.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  in  July  and  August,  are  an  inch 
wide,  yellow,  with  three  sets  of  stamens,  and 
as  many  styles.  The  leaves  and  other  parts 
have  an  aromatic  scent  when  rubbed. 

3.  Square  8t.»John's  Wort,  or  St.  Peter's 
Wort  (H.  quadranguUtm).  This  species  is 
perennial,  and  common  in  moist  meadows  and 
thickets,  and  about  the  banks  of  rivers.  The 
root  is  somewhat  woody,  creeping;  the  herb 
smooth,  light  green ;  stems  several,  from  one 
to  ti^o  feet  high,  erect,  leafy,  acutely  quadran- 
gular ;  leaves  elliptical  or  ovate,  obtuse,  many< 
ribbed,  veiny,  full  of  minute,  colourless,  pellu- 
cid dots,  and  bordered  with  a  more  or  less 
perfect  row  of  dark-coloured  ones  yielding  a 
blood-red  liquor.  The  uppermost  branches 
form  a  leafy  dense  panicle  of  numerous  lemon- 
coloured  flowers,  about  half  the  size  of  the 
lastrdescribed  species. 

4.  Common  perforated  St  John's  Wort  (K 
perforatum)*  This  perennial  species  is  met 
with  abundantly  in  thickets,  woods,  hedges,  and 
on  dry  banks.  The  root  is  woody,  tufted,  and 
somewhat  creeping;  the  stem  reaches  to  the 


height  of  18  inches,  and  is  round  and  bushy 
in  consequence  of  the  much  greater  length  of 
its  axillary  leafy  branches.  The  whole  herb 
is  moreover  of  a  darker  green,  with  a  more 
powerful  scent  when  rubbed,  staining  the 
fingers  with  a  dark  purple,  from  the  greater 
abundance  of  coloured  essential  oil  lodged  in  the 
herbage  and  even  in  the  petals :  the  leaves  are 
very  numerous,  smaller  than  the  last,  elliptical 
or  ovate,  obtuse,  various  in  width ;  the  flowers 
are  numerous,  in  dense,  forked,  terminal  pani- 
cles, bright  yellow,  dotted  and  streaked  with 
black  or  dark  purple.  This  species  is  eaten 
by  goats,  cows,  and  sheep,  but  is  refused  by 
horses  and  hogs.  As  this  plant  was  found  to 
bleed  at  the  sl^htest  touch,  it  was  supposed  to 
have  a  vulnerary  quality,  and  became  the 
**  balm  of  the  warrior's  wound,"  giving  a  blood- 
red  colour  to  every  composition,  whether  of  a 
spirituous  or  oily  nature,  into  which  it  entered. 
It  contains  resin,  and  the  leaves  give  a  good 
red  dye  to  wool  and  oil. 

6.  Imperforate  St  John's  Wort  {H.  dubium). 
This  species  inhabits  rather  mountainous 
groves  and  thickets.  The  young  radical  shoots 
are  bright  red;  the  stem  quadrangular  in  the 
upper  part,  but  not  winged  or  bordered;  the 
petals  and  calyx  are  dotted  and  blotched  with 
dark  purple. 

6.  Trailing  St  John's  Wort  (H.  hmmifiuum). 
This  is  a  pretty  little  procumbent  smooth  spe- 
cies, with  the  lemon-like  scent  of  H.  dubUtm 
andf€r/ora/«m,  which  tenants  sandy  or  gravelly, 
heathy,  and  rather  boggy  pastures.  The  root 
is  fibrous,  stem  compressed,  prostrate.;  flowers 
few,  somewhat  cymose;  leaves  elliptical, 
smooth. 

7.  Mountain  St  John's  Wort  (H,  montanium). 
Though  not  an  ostentatious  plant,  this  species 
well  deserves  John  Banhin's  epidiet  of  **  most 
elegant"  The  glutinous  dark  fringes  of  its 
calyx  and  bracteas  resemble  the  glands  of  a 
moss-rose ;  the  stems  are  erect,  round,  smooth, 
about  two  feet  high ;  the  leaves  ovate,  naked, 
clasping  the  stem. 

8.  Bearded  St  John's  Wort  (H.  barbatum), 
which  grows  for  the  most  part  in  bushy  places 
in  Scotland,  on  an  herbaceous  stem  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  flowering  in  September  and 
October:  9.  Hairy  St  John's  Wort  (lf.Mrn»- 
tttm),  flourishing  in  thickets  and  hedges,  chiefly 
on  a  dry,  chalky  soil,  stem  two  feet  high :  10. 
Small  upright  St  John's  Wort  (H.  pMirum), 
met  with  very  frequently  in  woods  and  bushy, 
heathy  places,  on  a  clay  soil ;  stem  12  to  18 
inches  high:  11.  Marsh  St  John's  Wort  (Jf. 
ehda),  stems  procumbent,  creeping.  There 
are  other  species,  which  call  for  no  detailed 
description. 

The  whole  genus,  says  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  his 
account  of  the  American  species,  appears  to 
possess  active  medicinal  properties  in  common 
with  vtimio,  which  afibrds  indeed  much  more 
abundantly  a  yellow  and  resinous  gum,  acting 
as  a  cathartic  in  doses  of  7  or  8  grains.  The 
Vumia  guttifara  of  Surinam  produces  a  kind 
of  gamboge.  25  or  26  American  species  of 
hypericnm  are  enumerated  by  botanists.  The 
following  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Darlington  as 
fotmd  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
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JONQUIL. 

1.  Byjpericum  Vtrginietmif  or  Virginia  hjrpe- 
ricum»  havlDg  a  perennial  root,  stem  18  inches 
to  2  feet  high,  whole  plant  of  a  purplish  hue, 
flowering  in  Jnly  and  Angust,  the  blossoms 
being  of  a  dull  orange  colour.  It  is  found  in 
wet,  low  ground,  though  rare. 

3.  H,  jntnetatwn,  or  dotted  hypericum,  fre- 
quent in  open  woodlands  and  fields,  flowers  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  numerous  oblong 
black  dots,  appearing  in  July  and  August 

3.  H.  perforatumy  or  perforated  hypericum, 
commonly  called  8u  John's  Wort.  This  plant 
has  a  perennial  root  and  stem  growing  from  1 
to  3  feet  high.  It  is  frequent  in  fields  and 
pastures  where  it  puts  forth  its  rich  clusters  of 
yellow,  or  orange-yellow  flowers,  from  June  to 
October.  This,  says  Dr.  Darlington,  is  an  in- 
tit>duced  and  pernicious  weed.  The  plant  has 
a  resinous  odour;  and  is  believed  to  pro<^uce 
troublesome  sores  on  horses  and  homed  cattle, 
especially  those  which  have  white  feet  and 
noses,  the  skin  of  such  being  more  tender,  or 
irritable.  The  dew  which  collects  on  the  plant 
appears  to  become  acrid;  as  I  have  seen  the 
backs  of  white  cows  covered  with  sores,  wher- 
ever the  bushy  ends  of  their  tails  had  been 
applied,  after  dragging  through  the  8u  John's 
Wort  A  tincture  of  the  flowers  and  leaves 
has  been  used,  it  is  said,  with  good  effect  in 
some  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

4.  H.  ^mHgt$enervum,  or  five-nerved  hyperi- 
cum. This  is  frequent  in  low  grounds,  along 
streams.  Its  root  is  supposed  to  be  annual, 
and  its  slender  stems  grow  6  to  IS  inches  high; 
ibe  flowers  have  very  small  petals  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

6.  H.  Canadentty  or  Canadian  hypericum. 
This  BO  much  resembles  the  last  mentioned 
species  as  to  be  regarded  by  some  botanists  as 
identicai. 

6.  H,  tarothrof  broom-like  hypericum,  com- 
monly called  ground  pine,  netweed,  and  orange 
grass.  This  is  frequent  in  sandy  fields  and 
along  road^sides,  where  it  pvts  forth  yellow 
flowers  in  July  and  August  Its  root  is  annua.!, 
the  stem  is  slender  and  grows  4  to  8  inches 
high.     {Flora  CatricaJ) 

JONQUIL.  A  species  of  daffodil,  of  which 
there  are  several  sorts.  The  great  jonquil  and 
the  odorous  jonquil  blow  aboat  the  middle  of 
March.  The  lesser  or  proper  jonquil  some- 
what later.  When  they  blow  well  and  eariy 
they  forebode  a  fine  season. 

JUDAS  TREE  (CercU).  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful genus  of  ornamental  trees,  flowering  early 
in  spring,  and  looking  very  pretty  ptanted 
singly  on  a  lawn,  or  trained  to  a  wall  or  trellis; 
they  grow  to  the  height  of  90  feet,  prefer  an 
open  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  plentifully  in- 
creased flxnn  seeds. 

The  species  found  in  flie  United  States  is  the 
Ctrcis  C^nadentis  of  botanists,  commonly  caUed 
red  bud.  In  the  Middle  States,  it  is  a  small 
tree  15,  20,  or  30  feet  high,  greatly  admired  for 
the  clusters  of  small  flowers,  which  in  April 
clothe  the  limb*  in  purple  before  the  leaves 
appear.  The  flowers  are  acid  to  the  taste.  It  is 
the  onlv  species  of  cercis  ia  the  United  States. 

JUNEBERBY  (Mapikuarbona  of  MushaMx). 
With  the  exception  of  the  maritime  peits  of 
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the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  this  tree,  as  Mi- 
chaux  informs  us,  is  spreaid  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  But 
it  is  most  multiplied  upon  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, and  upon  the  elevated  banks  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  from  them.  In  the  northern  section 
of  the  Union  it  is  called  wild  pear  tree,  whilst 
in  the  Middle  and  other  States  it  goes  by  the 
various  names  of  wild  service  berry,  June  berry, 
snowy  medlar,  and  shad-flower.  The  last  name 
is  derived  from  its  Uooming  about  the  time  the 
shad  ascend  the  rivers  (beginning  of  April), 
when  it  is  quite  a  showy  little  tree.  The  flow- 
ers, which  are  white  and  pretty  large,  are  ar- 
ranged in  pannicles  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  As  it  blossoms  early,  so  does  it 
mature  its  fruit  amongst  the  earliest  trees  of 
the  forest  The  largest  tree,  however,  rarely 
yields  more  than  half  a  pound.  Long  culture 
has  been  found  to  improve  the  fruit,  both  in 
site  and  quality.  The  berries  are  roundish,  3 
or  4  lines  in  diameter,  smooth,  dark-red,  and 
even  purple  when  mature,  pleasant  flavoured; 
and  not  unwholesome.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
the  neighbouring  states,  it  is  generally  found 
in  moist  and  shady  situations,  especially  along 
brooks  and  rivulets.  In  the  western  country, 
however,  it  grows  in  the  midst  of  the  forest 
among  the  oaks,  walnuts,  dec.,  and  here  reaches 
its  greatest  height,  which  does  not  exceed  35  or 
40  feet,  with  a^  diameter  of  10  or  12  inches. 

JUNIPER  ChmipentB,  derived  from  the  Celtic 
junipenu,  rongh  or  rude,  in  allusion  to  the  stiff 
habit  of  the  shrubs).  This  genus  is  too  well 
known  to  need  to  be  particularized  here.  All 
the  species  will  grow  ia  sandy  loam,  and  some 
in  any  common  garden  soil.  They  are  mostly 
raised  from  seed,  though  cuttings  will  strike 
when  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation,  under  a 
hand-glass.  The  stimulating  and  diuretic 
powers  of  the  savin  (/.  $abina)  are  well  known. 
The  fruit  of  /.  eomrnimtt  are  proverbial  for  the 
flavour  they  give  to  gin.  (Paxt<M*t  Bot.  Diet,) 
The  species  are  all  evergreen  aromatic  shrubs, 
wi^  narrow  leaves,  either  spreading  and  sharp- 
pointed,  or  closely  imbricated,  minute,  and  ob- 
tuse. The  fruit  is  globular  or  oval,  black  or 
brown,  with  a  glaucous  efflorescence. 

/.  Mabina  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  cultivated  as  an  evei^een  in  bur  gai^ 
dens.  The  plant  is  a  pyramidal  shrub,  with 
small,  closely-adhering,  glandular  leaves,  which 
exhale,  when  rubbed,  a  strong,  heavy  odour, 
,and  have  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste.  By  distilla- 
tion they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  volatile  oil, 
which  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  recent 
plant  Savin  is  a  powerful  acrid  poison,  irri- 
tating and  vesicating  the  skin  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  it  When  swallowed  in  lai^  doses,  it 
causes  vomiting,  purging,  and  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  common  juniper  (/.  eommunu)  grows 
wild  on  hills  and  heathy  downs,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  chalky.  Dr.  Sibthorpe  found 
it  on  Olympus  and  Athos,  in  Greece.  It  is, 
like  all  the  species,  a  bushy  shrub,  with  ever- 
green, linear  pointed,  glaucous  leaves,  dark 
green  on  ^e  under  disk.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  small,  sessile,  male  and  female  organs 
in  separate  flowers.  The  fruit,  although  called 
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a  beny,  k  a  gaXbahu  or  raccaleBt  ooae.  It 
requires  two  seasoos  to  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  dwarf  alpine  juniper  (/.  nana)  is  a  variety 
of  the  eonuttwnit.  It  grows  upon  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  is,  as  its  name  implies,  more  humble 
in  its  growth.  These  are  the  only  indigenous 
species.  The  tops  and  the  fruit  are  used  in 
medicine  as  powerful  diuretics.  The  former 
have  a  bitter,  turpentine  flavour  and  colour ; 
the  fruit  is  sweetish,  with  an  agreeable,  some- 
what balsamic  odour,  depending  upon  a  vola- 
tile oil,  and  a  peculiar  saccharine  matter  ana- 
logous to  the  sugar  of  the  grape.  The  volatile 
oil  is  contained  in  cells  in  Uie  shells  of  the 
seeds ;  hence,  in  making  infusion  of  juniper, 
the  seeds  should  be  bruised.  The  infusion  is 
made  with  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  fruit  and  a 
pint  of  boiling  distilled  water.  It  is  a  useful 
beverage  in  some  kinds  of  dropsies.  The  red 
cedar  (/.  Virgimana),  is  a  hardy,  handsome 
evergreen,  native  of  North  America,  with  dark 
foliage,  producing  a  small  blue  berry-like  fruit 
in  May.  It  frequently  attains  to  the  height  of 
£  very  lofly  tree.    See  Cxdak,  lUa. 

JURY  (from  the  Latin  JM/ron^  to  swear).  A 
body  of  men  sworn  to  decide  a  certain  iact  or 
facts  according  to  the  toitUnce  produced  before 
Ihem. 

This  noble  institution,  like  many  others  as 
dearly  cherished  by  all  lovers  of  freedom,  com- 
menced among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  early  notices  of 
this  mode  of  trial  remaining  to  us  do  not  speak 
of  its  institution :  and,  in  truth,  it  most  proba- 
bly originated  in  some  rude  form  or  other  as 
soon  as  men  began  to  dwell  together  in  fixed 
habitations. 

That  trial  by  jury  was  employed  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors  from  time  immemorial  is  very 
certain,  and  over-industrious  historians  have 
-wasted  much  time  in  fruitless  endeavours  to 
assign  the  honour  of  the  first  discoverer  to  the 
real  author.  Thus  Stiernhook  {De  Jure  Siuo- 
wun^  I.  i.  c  4),  ascribes  the  glory  to  Regner, 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  was  the 
contemporary  of  our  Egbert.  Archbishop  Ni- 
cholson carries  the  date  of  the  invention  back 
to  Woden,  the  great  captain,  legislator,  and  god 
of  the  Northernmen. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  appears  to  have  fancied 
that  there  is  something  in  the  very  number 
twelve,  in  which  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man 
seem  to  delight ;  and  he  instances  the  twelve 
judges,  twelve  counsellors  of  state,  twelve  to 
wager  the  laws,  twelve  apostles,  tribes,  stones, 
^tc   (Coke  on  LiUUton,  s.  234  b.) 

Trial  by  jury  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  Ethelred,  but  not  as  a  novel  iib- 
stitution.  (Wilkin^  Lowe  of  the  JngUhSaxona, 
1 17.)  And  in  Magna  Charta  it  is  mentioned 
more  than  once,  and  particularly  ordained. 
That  no  freeman  shall  be  dispossessed  of  his 
iands  or  goods,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers;  and  amid  all  the  long  continued  strug- 
gles of  Englishmen  for  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject (from  the  days  of  King  John  down  to  the 
time  of  Fox  and  his  declaration  of  the  office 
of  juries  in  libel  cases),  the  preservation  of 
the  freedom  of  juries  has  ever  lleen  a  darling 
object  with  English  patriots. 
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KALE,  SEA  (Crambe  marihma),  is  found  wild 
on  the  seashore  on  the  southwestern  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  where  the  common  people  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  in  the  practice  of 
watching  when  the  shoots  and  leaf-stalks  begin 
to  push  up  the  sand  and  gravel,  in  March  and 
April,  when  they  cut  them  ofif  under  ground,  as 
done  with  asparagus,  and  boil  them  as  greens. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was 
first  introduced  into  gardens,  and  is  now  al- 
most as  universal  as  asparagus. 

A  light,  moderately  rich  soil,  on  a  dry  sub- 
stratum, suits  it  best ;  though  in  any  dry  soil 
it  will  succeed.  A  bad  may  be  composed  for 
it  of  one-half  drift  sand,  one-third  rich  loam* 
and  one-third  small  gravel,  road  stuff,  of  coal 
ashes ;  if  the  loam  is  poor,  a  little  well-rotted 
dung  or  decayed  leaves  being  added.  The  soil 
must  especially  be  deep,  so  that  the  roots  can 
penetrate  without  being  immersed  in  water, 
which  invariably  causes  their  decay.  Mr.  T. 
Barton,  of  Bothwell  CasUe,  has  even  found  it 
succeed  well  on  a  pretty  strong  loam  that  had 
a  loose  bottom.  The  depth  should  not  be  less 
than  2}  feet ;  and  if  not  naturally  deep,  it  should 
be  worked  to  it  by  trenching.  If  at  all  tena- 
cious, this  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  mix 
with  it  drift  or  sea  sand,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a 
mouldy  texture.  If  the  soil  be  wet  it  must  be 
drained,  so  that  water  never  shall  stand  within 
three  feet  of  the  surface.  If  poor,  well-putrified 
dung  must  be  added ;  but  decayed  leaves  are 
preferable  (Tram.  Hort.  Soc,  LowL  voL  i.  p.  17), 
and  sea-weed  still  more  so.  These  precautions 
must  all  be  particularly  attended  to,  for  upon 
the  due  richness  and  dryness  of  the  soil  not 
only  depend  the  luxuriance  and  delicate  fla- 
vour of  the  plants,  but  their  very  existence. 
Common  salt,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  found 
to  be  a  very  beneficial  application,  either  ap- 
plied dry,  or  by  occasional  waterings  with  a 
solution  containing  4  or  5  ounces  in  the  gallon, 
round  every  stool  during  the  summer.  As  re- 
gards the  situation,  it  cannot  be  too  open  or 
free  from  trees.  Sea  kale  is  propagated  both 
from  seed  and  slips  of  the  root;  the  first  is  by 
far  the  best  mode,  for  although  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  slips  with  greater  certainty,  yet  the 
plants  arising  from  seed  are  the  strongest  and 
longest  lived;  whilst  the  failure  of  seed,  which 
is  sometimes  complained  of^  mostly  arises 
from  its  being  old,  buried  too  deep,  or  some 
other  extraneous  cause.  The  seed  may  be  in- 
serted in  drills  from  October,  or  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  can  be  brought  into  good 
condition.  It  is  by  much  the  best  mode  to 
leave  the  plants  where  raised,  and  with  that 
intent,  to  guard  against  failure,  inserting  the 
seed  in  patches  of  6  or  12  seeds,  each  6  inches 
apart,  and  the  patches  2  feet  asunder.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  intended  for  transplanting,  the 
seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  12  inches  asunder; 
in  either  case  it  must  not  be  buried  more  than 
2  inches  below  the  surface ;  and  it  is  a  good 
practice,  previous  to  inserting  it,  to  bruise  the 
outer  coat  of  the  seed,  without  injuring  its 
vegetating  power,  as  by  this  treatment  the  ger- 
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mination  is  accelerated.  The  plants  will  in  ge- 
neral make  their  appearance  in  4  or  5  months, 
never  sooner  than  6  weeks ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  seed  will  sometimes  remain  12  months 
before  it  vegetates. 

The  best  time  for  increasing  it  by  slips  is  in 
March  and  April.  Rooted  ofifsets  may  be  de- 
tached from  established  plants ;  or  their  roots, 
which  have  attained  the  thickness  of  the  third 
finger,  be  cut  into  lengths,  each  having  at  least 
two  eyes.  To  plant  the  offsets  requires  no  par- 
ticular direction:  the  cuttings  must  be  inserted 
in  an  upright  position  2  or  3  inches  beneath 
the  surface.  It  is  best  to  plant  two  together,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  failure,  at  8  feet  apart, 
to  remain. 

Whatever  mode  of  propagation  is  adopted, 
the  bed  should  be  laid  out  3  feet  wide,  and  a  2 
feet  alley  between  every  2,  in  preference  to  the 
plan  sometimes  recommended  of  planting  3 
rows  in  beds  7  feet  wide,  for  in  such  the  soil 
must  be  consolidated  by  the  feet  during  the  ne- 
cessary grades  of  cultivation. 

If  the  months  of  June  and  July  prove  dry, 
the  beds  should  be  plentifully  watered.  The 
seedlings  require  no  other  attention  during  the 
first  summer  than  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and,  if  they  come  up  too  numerous,  to  be 
thinned  to  6  or  6  in  each  patch.  When  their 
leaves  have  decayed,  and  been  cleared  away 
about  November,  they  must  be  earthed  over  an 
inch  or  two  with  dry  mould  from  the  alleys, 
and  over  this  about  6  inches  depth  of  long  litter 
be  spread,  and  thus  left  to  stand  the  winter. 
In  the  following  spring  the  litter  is  to  be  raked 
off,  and  a  little  of  the  most  rotten  dug  into  the 
allevs.  When  the  plants  have  perfectly  made 
their  appearance,  they  must  be  thinned,  leav- 
ing the  strongest  plant,  or,  as  Mr.  Maher  re- 
commends, the  three  strongest,  at  each  patch ; 
those  removed  being  transplanted  at  similar 
distances  if  required ;  but  it  must  be  remarked 
that  those  transplanted  never  attain  so  fine  a 
growth,  or  are  so  long-lived.  In  this  second 
winter  the  earthing  must  be  increased  to  6  or 
6  inches  deep  over  the  crowns,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  litter  performed  as  before.  In  the  third 
spring,  the  Utter  being  removed,  and  some  dug 
into  the  alleys  as  before,  about  an  inch  depth 
of  drift  sand  or  coal  ashes  must  be  spread  re- 
gularly over  the  surface.  The  sprouts  may 
now  be  bleached  and  cut  for  use ;  for  if  this  is 
commenced  earlier,  the  stools  aro  rendered 
much  less  productive,  and  much  shorter  lived. 
In  November,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  de- 
cayed, the  beds  being  cleared  of  them,  the  coat- 
ing of  sand  or  ashes  removed,  and  gently 
stirred  with  the  asparagus  fork,  they  must  be 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  earth 
from  the  alleys,  and  one  part  of  thoroughly  de- 
cayed leaves,  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  The 
major  part  of  this  is  to  be  removed  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  the  beds  forked,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  sand  renewed ;  this  routine  of  cultiva- 
tion continuing  during  the  existence  of  the 
beds. 

The  above  course  is  the  one  also  pursued  if 
the  plants  are  raised  from  offsets  or  cuttings, 
as  it  is  much  the  best  practice  not  to  com- 
mence cutting  until  they  are  two  years  old. 
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Blanching,  as  before  observed,  may  commence 
the  second  spring  after  sowing.  The  most 
simple  mode  is  that  originally  adopted,  name- 
ly, to  cover  over  each  stool  sand  or  ashes  to 
the  depth  of  about  a  foot ;  the  shoots  in  their 
passage  through  it,  being  excluded  from  the 
light,  are  effectually  bleached.  But  pots  are 
by  much  to  be  preferred  to  these  coverings. 
Common  flower-pots  of  large  dimensions  may 
be  employed,  care  being  taken  to  stop  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  with  a  piece  of  tile  and  clay,  so 
as  to  exclude  ev^ry  ray  of  light. 

Previous  to  covering  the  stools  with  the  pots, 
dec.,  the  manure  laid  on  in  the  winter  must  be 
removed;  and  the  operation  should  commence 
at  ihe  close  of  February,  or  at  least  a  month 
before  the  shoots  usually  appear,  as  the  shel- 
ter of  the  pots  assists  materially  in  bringing 
them  forwsuxL  In  4  or  6  weeks  after  they  are 
covered  the  plants  should  be  examined,  and  as 
soon  as  they  appear  3  or  4  inches  high,  they 
may  be  cut ;  for  if  none  are  taken  until  they 
attain  a  fuller  growth,  the  crop  comes  in  too 
much  at  once.  In  order  to  prolong  the  season 
of  production,  Mr.  Barton  recommends  plants 
to  be  raised  annually,  so  that  every  year  a  cut- 
ting may  be  had  from  a  yearling  crop,  which 
comes  in  much  la'ter,  and  consequently  suc- 
ceeds in  production  the  old  established  roots. 
The  shoots  should  be  cut  whilst  young  and 
crisp,  not  exceeding  5  or€  inches  in  height; 
the  section  to  be  made  just  within  the  ground, 
but  not  so  as  to  injure  the  crown  of  the  root 
Slipping  off  the  stalks  is  said  to  be  preferable 
to  cutting.  The  plants  may  be  gathered  from 
until  the  flower  begins  to  form,  when  all  cover- 
ing must  be  removed.  If,  when  arrived  at  the 
state  in  which  broccoli  is  usually  cut,  the  stalks 
and  immature  flowers  are  employed  as  that 
vegetable,  they  will  be  found  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute ;  and  this  greatly  enhances  the  value  of 
the  plant,  as  broccoli  does  not  stand  the  winter 
frosts  in  the  Northern  States,  and  can  only  be 
had  when  carefully  protected ;  but  this  plant 
is  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  frost  without 
injury.  It  flowers  about  June,  and  produces 
abundance  of  seed  on  every  stem,  which  ripens 
about  the  close  of  July  or  early  in  August 

To  force  sea  kale,  Mr.T.  Baldwin,  of  Ragley, 
recommends. that,  on  each  side  of  a  3  foot  bed, 
a  trench  is  to  be  dug  2  feet  deep^  the  side  of  it 
next  the  bed  being  perpendicular,  but  the  outer 
side  sloping,  so  as  to  make  it  18  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  but  2^  feet  at  the  top.  These 
trenches  being  filled  with  fermenting  dung, 
which  of  course  may  be  renewed  if  ever  found 
necessary,  and  frames  put  over  the  plants,  the 
light  is  to  be  completely  excluded  by  boards, 
matting,  6cc,  Unlike  the  generality  of  vege- 
tables, the  shoots  of  forced  sea  kale  are  always 
more  crisp  and  delicate  than  those  produced 
naturally. 

"To  have  this  rare  vegetable  in  perfection/* 
says  Bridgeman,  "it -should  be  cooked  as 
soon  as  gathered.  Let  it  be  first  soaked  in 
water,  seasoned  with  salt,  for  half  an  hour; 
then  wash  it  in  fresh  water,  and  put  it  into  the 
cooking  utensil ;  keep  it  boiling  briskly,  skim 
clean,  and  let  off  steam.  When  the  stalks  are 
tender,  which  may  be  expected  in  from  15  lo 
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S5  minutes,  according  to  size  and  age,  take  it 
up,  dish  it,  and  serve  it  up  with  melted  butter, 
gravy,  and  such  condiments  as  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  palate."  {Gardener' »  AmttafU,) 
.  KALE,  THE  WOBURN  PERENNIAL. 
'  See  Cabbaok,  Borecole,  dec. 

KALL  A  sea  weed,  from  the  ashes  of  which 
the  alkali,  called  soda,  is  procured.  See  Kelf, 
Saltwort,  and  Glasswort. 

KALMIA.  American  laurel.  A  North  Ame- 
rican genus  of  hardy  shrubs,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
considered  poisonous  to  cattle,  and  are  par- 
ticularly fatal  to  sheep.  The  honey  gathered 
Irom  the  flowers  is  also  charged  with  possess- 
ing deleterious  qualities.  The  plants  do  best 
when  grown  in  a  peat  soil,  though  they  will 
grow  in  a  very  sandy  loam;  they  may  be  in- 
creased by  layers  or  seeds. 

Mr.  Nuttall  describes  five  species  of  kalmia 
found  in  the  United  States: — 1.  K,  latifolia, 
laurel,  or  calico  bush,  common  from  Canada 
to  Georgia.  The  stem  grows  3  or  4  to  10  or  12 
feet  higrh,  with  irregular,  crooked,  straggling 
branches.  It  frequents  shaded  banks  and  rocky 
hills,  and  blooms  its  beautiful  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  The  wood  of  this  splendid  flower- 
ing shrub  is  very  hard,  and  is  often  used  to 
make  handles  for  small  mechanical  imple- 
ments. A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  remedy  for  cutaneous  diseases. 
{Flora  Cesirica,) 

2.  K.  anguttifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  laurel, 
commonly  called  sheep  laurel,  and  dwarf  laurel. 
The  stem  of  this  species  grows  about  two  feet 
high,  being  slender  and, somewhat  branching. 
This  pretty  little  species  of  laurel  is  thought  to 
be  particularly  poisonous  to  sheep  and  other 
stock,  when  eaten  by  them.  8.  K.  glauca.  4. 
K,  cuneata,  found  in  swamps  betwixt  Camden 
and  States ville,  South  Carolina.  6.  K.hirnUa, 
found  constantly  on  the  drier  margins  of  open 
swamps,  abundant  around  Savannah,  Georgia. 

KATY-DID.    See  Plattphtllum. 

KELP,  SEA-WEED,  BARILLA,  &c.  I  class 
these  manures  together,  when  Treating  of  kelp, 
since  it  is  to  the  presence  of  various  salts  of 
soda  that  sea-weed  principally  owes  its  ferti- 
lizing qualities,  for  when  they  are  washed  out, 
the  residuum  is  nearly  inerU  Sea- weed  has 
been  analyzed  by  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry.  In 
the  Furus  uaccharinut  and  in  the  Fucus  digUa- 
ttu  (which  is  much  used  in  Scotland  as  a 
manur%)  he  found  the  following  substances 
{ThomwiCi  Chenu  vol.  iv.  p.  298):— 

Saccharine  matter.  Muriate  of  mnrneeia. 

Mucilage.  Carbonate  of  potaah. 

Vegetable  albumen.  Carbouate  oftoda. 

Oznlate  of  potaeti.  Ilydriodate  of  potash. 

Malate  of  poiaxh.  Bilica. 

Sulphate  of  potash.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

SiilphHte  of  soda.  Phosphate  of  magneslR. 

Sulphate  of  ofiajinesia.  Oxide  of  iron. 

Muriate  of  soda.  Oxalate  of  lime. 
Muriate  of  potash. 

By  burning  these  weeds  the  kelp  and  barilla 
of  commerce  is  formed;  the  first  of  which  has 
been  oflen  advantageously  employed  in  Ireland 
and  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  as  a  manure.  The 
Suhblk  and  the  Kentish  farmers,  however,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  Scotch,  employ  the  sea- 
weed in  its  freshest  state,  either  ploughing  it 
into  the  ground,  or  spreading  it  on  the  top  of 
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'  their  heaps  of  compost.  The  first  plan,  how- 
ever, I  have  ever  seen  productive*  of  the  best 
effects ;  and  in  that  conclusion  I  am  supported 
by  the  experience  of  many  excellent  farmers. 

The  salt  turf  of  the  sea-shore  has  been  long 
used  in  many  parts  of  England  as  an  excellent 
manure,  especially  for  potatoes ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Holland  (Survey  of  Cheshire,  p.  143), 
even  the  salt  mud  of  the  Mersey  is  extensively 
used  for  the  same  crop,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
tons  per  acre.  **  The  ground  thus  manured  not 
only  gives  a  large  produce  of  potatoes,  but  is 
in  a  state  of  excellent  preparation  for  a  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  either  wheat  or  barley.  The 
adoption  of  this  practice  has  increased  very 
greatly  the  value  of  land  about  Weston." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of 
using  the  sea-weed,  or  sea-turf,  in  the  freshest 
possible  state,  after  it  has  been  covered  with 
the  salt  water,  as  by  a  spring  tide ;  for  if  the 
salt  water  has  been  suffered  to  drain  away 
from  the  weeds,  and  a  partial  decomposition 
has  taken  place,  their  value  as  a  manure  must 
be  materially  diminished.  The  Cornish  farm- 
ers, when  they  fetch  the  calcareous  sand  from 
the  seapbeach,  are  careful  to  obtain  it  as  much 
wetted  with  the  salt  water  as  possible:  and 
there  are  in  the  juices  and  other  components 
bf  marine  plants  a  variety  of  ingredients  which 
must  produce  the  most  luxuriant  effects  upon 
vegetation  growing  at  a  distance  from  the  sea ; 
and  their  constituents  are  peculiarly  noxious 
to  the  vermin  with  which  all  cultivated  soils 
abound.  If  this  conclusion  be  correct,  then 
the  mode  adopted  by  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and 
Suffolk  farmers,  of  collecting  the  sea-weed 
into  heaps,  and  suffering  it  to  putrefy,  is  de- 
cidedly wrong ;  for,  by  being  thus  decomposed, 
half  its  fertilizing  virtues  are  lost  to  the  soil. 
The  common  excuse  for  rendering  dung  putrid 
before  it  is  spread,  viz.  that  it  is  a  necessary 
practice  to  kill  the  seeds  of  weeds,  has  no  ap- 
plication here,  for  those  of  marine  weeds  will 
not  grow  on  arable  upland  soils. 

The  use  of  sea-weed  as  a  manure,  in  the 
isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  has  been  very 
extensive  from  time  immemorial.  Thus,  in  a 
work  upon  Jersey,  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Fallc, 
published  in  1694,  he  observes,  that  **  Nature 
having  denied  us 'the  benefit  of  chalk,  lime, 
and  marie,  has  supplied  us  with  what  fully  an- 
swers the  end  of  them  in  husbandry — it  is  a 
sea-weed,  but  a  weed  more  valuable  to  us  than 
the  choicest  plant  that  grows  in  our  gardens. 
We  call  it  vraic  (varec),  in  ancient  records  verit- 
cum,  and  sometimes  wrecum,  and  it  grows  on 
the  rocks  about  the  island.  It  is  gathered  only 
at  certain  times  appointed  by  the  magistrate 
and  signified  to  the  people  by  a  public  crier 
on  a  market  day.  There  are  two  seasons  for 
cutting  it,  the  one  in  summer,  the  other  about 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  summer  vraic,  being 
first  well  dried  by  the  sun  on  the  sea-shore, 
serves  for  fuel,  and  makes  a  hot,  glowing  fire ; 
but  the  ashes  are  a  great  improvement  to  the 
soil,  and  are  equal  almost  to  a  like  quantity  of 
lime.  The  winter  vraic  being  spread  thin  on 
the  green  turf,  and  afterwards  buried  in  the 
furrows  by  the  plough,  it  is  incredible  how  with 
its  fat  unctuous  substance  it  ameliorates  the 
ground,  imbibing  itself  into  it,  softening  the 
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clod,  and  keeping  the  root  of  Uie  corn  moist 
daring  the  most  parching  heats  of  summer. 
In  stormy  weather,  the  sea  does  often  tear  up 
from  the  rocks  vast  quantities  of  this  weed,  and 
casts  it  on  the  shore,  where  it  is  carefully  ga- 
thered up  by  the  glad  husbandman." 

The  plants  chiefly  valued  for  making  French 
varec  are  Fucw  vesiculona,  F,  nodotuSf  F»  strra- 
tat,  Laminaria  digUala  and  bulboaa,  HimafUhaUa 
hrea,  and  Chorda  filum.  Twenty-four  tons  of 
the  sea-weeds  make  one  ton  of  kelp.  The 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  Agricultural  Society  con- 
firmed this  account  of  the  excellent  effects  of 
the  ashes  from  sea-weed,  in  1797,  in  their  re- 
port to  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture,  when 
they  observed — 

<'  It  is  judged,  that  a  chabot  (half  a  bushel), 
strewed  over  a  perch  of  ground  in  winter  or 
the  beginning  of  spring,  will  be  a  sufficient 
manure.  Our  labourers  are  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  it  gives  a  fiill  ear  to  the  com,  and 
prevents  it  being  laid^those  who  have  any 
varech  to  sell  may  at  all  times  get  a  chabot  of 
wheat  for  a  quarter  or  six  bushels  of  varech.*^ 
(Com.  to  Board  ofJgr,  vol.  i.  p.  316.) 

The  fertilizing  effects  of  sea-weed  are  not 
confined  to  the  better  description  of  soils ;  the 
poorest  kind  of  heath  lands  are  benefited  by  the 
application  of  this  manure ; — thus,  Mr.  Johir 
Sherriff,  of  Haddington,  has  described  the 
effects  of  sea-weed,  or  sea-tang,  as  it  is  called 
in  Scotland,  on  common  heath  or  moor  land, 
in  the  following  terms :  **  Sea-weed,  which  is  a 
capital  manure  for  any  land,  may  often  be  pro- 
cured at  little  or  no  expense.  Crops  almost 
incredible  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  rye, 
have,  to  the  writer's  certain  knowledge,  been 
obtained  on  an  extensive  tract  of  the  most 
miserable  benty  wastes  and  poor  rabbit  war- 
rens, by  the  powers  of  this  manure;  soils  which, 
twelve  years  since,  were  not  worth  three  shil- 
lings per  acre.  The  bent  was  torn  up  by  the 
common  swing  plough,  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
spread;  the  soil  was  then  manured  with  the 
sea-tang,  as  much  as  could  be  ploughed  in. 
Turnips  were  immediately  drilled,  and  rolled, 
to  prevent  blowing ;  this  crop  was  succeeded 
by  rye  or  barley,  and  that  by  red  clover  and 
rye-grass.  On  the  clover  stubble,  and  some- 
times after  the  turnip  crop,  plenty  of  tang  was 
again  laid,  the  ley  ploughed  down,  and  sown 
with  oats,  barley,  or  rye,  and  frequently  with 
turnips,  which  in  this  way  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably on  the  ley  with  one  ploughing."  {Com, 
to  Board  ofjigr.  vol.  iv.  p.  122.)  It  is  certain, 
from  the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Knight, 
that  green  manures  of  all  kinds  are  an  admir- 
able manure;  and  it  seems  well  established 
that  the  more  the  juice  of  the  vegetables  so 
employed  is  impregnated  with  saline  matters, 
the  more  fertilizing  are  their  effects :  thus,  in 
Bavaria,  borage  is  very  commonly  cultivated 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
the  preference  shown  to  this  plant  is,  that  it 
contains  soda  and  other  salts,  (fiardmen^t 
Mag,  vol.  i.  p.  200.) 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  situations  the 
sea-weed  may  be  successfully  cultivated  on  the 
sea-coast,  expressly  for  manure ;  and  it  seems 
that  for  this  purpose  hardly  any  thing  is  re- 
^mred  except  placing  stones  on  the  shore,  to 
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which  the  fuci  can  attach  tKemselves,  and  im 
two  years  the  crop  may  be  cut  According  to 
Mr.  Jamieson  (Miner,  of  Scottish  UUs,  vol.  2,  p. 
261),  various  kinds  of  stones  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Scotland,  as  basalt,  sandstone,  and 
limestone,  which  last  is  the  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  and  after  that  the  basalt. 

There  are  also  in  many  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Britain  extensive  tracts  of  land  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enclose,  and  yet  these 
places  are  either  already  covered  with  a  coarse 
turf,  or  might  be  so  with  a  little  management; 
and  this  tur^  when  cut  and  carted  on  to  the 
light  upland  soils,  is  found  almost  invariably 
to  be  an  admirable  fertilizer; — for  instance, 
when  spread  over  land  during  the  winter,  and 
then  turned  into  the  soil,  for  potatoes,  the  crop 
is  sure  to  be  excellent.  No  description  of  fer- 
tilizer, perhaps,  can  be  named,  which  frnhens^ 
as  the  farmers  say,  an  over-cropped  soil  so 
much  as  a  dressing  of  from  20  to  25  loads  per 
acre  of  the  turf  from  the  sea-shore,  soaked  with 
sea-water;  and  no  plant  delights  in  fresh  soil 
so  much  as  the  potatoe.  .  It  is,  therefore,  more 
than  probable,  that  the  exertions  of  the  com- 
monly cultivated  com  crops  are  peculiar  noxi- 
ous to  this  plant ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
potatoe,  by  the  deposit  which  it  leaves  in  the 
soil,  renders  it  distasteful  to  the  crop  by  which 
it  is  succeeded.  Thus  the  wheat  plant  rarely 
looks  well  on  soils  where  the  potato  has  im- 
mediately preceded  it.  Saline  fertilizers,  in 
these  cases,  are  sure  to  be  serviceable,  for  they 
unite  with,  and  neutralize  the  effects,  as  well 
as  promote  the  decomposition,  of  the  excretory 
matters  which  all  plants  deposit  in  the  soil. 

The  chief  fertilizing  qualities  possessed  by 
barilla  are  attributable  to  the  presence  of  soda. 
This  alkali  is  found  in  all  marine  vegetables, 
and  in  most  of  those  which  grow  on  the  sea-, 
shore.  It  has  been  used  in  several  experi- 
ments as  a  manure  since  the  price  of  soda  has 
been  so  much  reduced;  but  these  have  not 
been  conducted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  its  value  as  a  fertilizer. 
What  little  has  been  done,  promises  well. 
Thus,  it  has  been  found,  when  a  pound  of  soda 
is  dissolved  in  14  gallons  of  water,  that  this 
solution  forms  an  excellent  liquid  manure  for 
many  culinary  vegetables;  for  instance,  the 
vegetable-marrow  plant,  when  thus  treated,  has 
been  found  to  flourish  better  in  common  garden 
mould  than  other  plants  growing  on  a  dunghill. 
And,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another  pl^e,  na- 
ture is  here  again  our  instructor:  the  fertile 
plains  of  Syria,  and  some  of  the  most  profusely 
luxuriant  fields  of  the  orientalist,  abound  in 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  alkali  not  only  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  vegetables,  but 
it  promotes  the  growth  of  all,  by  preserving 
the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  by  accelerating 
the  decomposition  of  the  numerous  oi^nic 
substances  found  in  all  cultivated  lands.  The 
sewer  water  of  towns  and  cities,  which  has 
been  found  so  very  rich  and  fertilizing  as  a 
dressing  for  grass  lands,  abounds  with  soda ; 
for  that  is  contained  in  the  soap  suds  and  other 
refuse  washings  which  such  drainage  matters 
always  convey.  Soda  has  been  found  in  very 
sensible  proportions  in  the  urine  of  the  horse, 
by  M.  Fourcroy ;  and  in  that  of  the  ass,  by  Mr. 
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Brande ;  mid  a  Small  portion  of  this  alkali  is 
usually  presented  in  the  waste  ashes  of  soap- 
makers,  which  many  cultivators  consider  highly 
valaable  as  a  manure. 

As  the  use  of  kelp  has  been  of  late  much 
greater  than  formerly  as  a  manure,  it  will  be 
useful  for  the  cultivator  to  learn  the  proportion 
of  alkali  contained  in  the  kinds  usually  met 
with  in  commerce,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Jar 
mieson  (ilftn.  of  Scottish  Jalttf  voL  ii.  p.  248) : — 

BarUlafrouAlkaoLfood    .   -       -       -    S3     SislOO 
Tbirariife,  bad       ...       .87 

Kelp  from  Norway,  indifferent  -  .  S  11 
Shetland,  Indifferent  .  .  S  • 
Levrie,  Indifferent  -  -  -  S.  6 
W.  HlglUanda,  much  damaged  0  H 
Arran  .  -  -  -  -  S  8 
lela,food  ....     4     0 

Mull,  good  -  -  .  .48 
Morven,  good  ....  4  8 
Skye,  good  ....go 
Leithahorea    ....     4     0 

But,  besides  the  alkali  referred  to,  kelp  con- 
tains iodide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  potas. 
sium,  and  sutphuret  of  potassium ;  all  of  which 
probably  exert  considerable  influence  on  vege- 
tation. It  is  well  known  that  seeds  sown  in 
pure  sand,  and  watered  with  a  solution  of 
iodine,  germinate  very  rapidly. 

The  residuum,  when  all  the  soda  and  com- 
mon salt  are  extracted  from  the  barilla,  «is 
principally  earthy  matters,  which  are  of  a  very 
inert  nature,  and  need  not  be  regarded  by  the 
cultivator  as  possessing  any  peculiar  fertilizing 
properties  different  from  marl,  which  they 
much  resemble  in  composition. 

100  parts  of  these  insoluble  matters  of  kelp 
are  composed  of— 

FUrtk 

Bnlphareled  hydrogen  and  earbonk  aeld       .  14-00 

Carbon   ........  4)0 

Sulphuric  acid        ......  -47 

Silica IS-SO 

lilme       ........  S9'60 

3fagneela 18  50- 

Alumlna .  lft-40 

Iron    '..-....-TT 

Loee 1-60 

100- 

From  the  quantity  of  kelp  produced  on  the 
shores  of  Scotland,  and  its  reduced  price  since 
the  peace,  which  again  allowed  the  unrestricted 
import  of  Spanish  barilla,  and  more  especially 
since'the  discovery  of  a  cheap  mode  of  extract- 
ing soda  from  common  salt,  the  application  of 
kelp  as  a  manure  has  engaged  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  farmers  of  that  part  of  the  island, 
and  a  committee  was  some  time  since  appoint- 
ed by  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  to  report 
upon  ite  pretensions ;  in  much  of  that  report, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made,  I 
cordially  agree : — 

«  Your  committee  are  unwilling  to  offer  any 
theoretical  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  kelp 
may  operate  as  a  manure.  From  the  quantity 
of  alkali  which  it  contains,  it  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  operate  by  rendering  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  soluble,  and  a  fit  food  for 
plants ;  but,  from  the  series  of  facts  to  be  no- 
ticed, kelp  would  seem  to  possess  other  quali- 
ties as  a  manure.  Although  it  may  be  benefi- 
cially applied  as  a  d/essing  by  itself,  yet  the 
committee  are  at  present  inclined  to  think  that, 
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with  a  view  to  raising  of  green  crops^it  would 
be  better  to  mix  it  in  compost  with  other  sub- 
stances. The  selection  of  these  must  depend 
upon  what  the  farmer  can  furnish;  but  the 
committee  think  that  good  earth  or  moss  will 
form  a  good  compost,  and  if  to  this  mixture 
can  be  added  a  little  vegetable  or.  animal  ma- 
nure, a  beneficial  result  can  be  relied  on.  In 
this  way,  a  few  tons  of  kelp  would  enable  a 
farmer  to  extend  his  farm  dang  over  at  least 
four  times  the  quantity  of  land." 

The  relative  value  of  kelp  as  a  manure  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  experiments, 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh : — 
A  field  npon  the  estate  of  Inverleith,  possessed 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  selected,  which  had 
been  in  wheat  in  the  year  1828,  hence  it  was 
in  some  measure  in  an  exhausted  state':  apon 
one  ridge  of  this  field  there  was  sown  at  the 
rate  of  12  cwt  of  kelp  per  acre ;  on  a  second^ 
at  the  rate  of  10  cwt  per  acre ;  and  on  a  third 
at  the  rate  of  4  cwt  per  acre.  Two  other 
ridges  were  manured  with  the  best  cow  and 
horse  dung,  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre ; 
and  the  whole  was  sown  with  wheat  late  in  the 
spring  of  1829.  The  two  ridges  which  had  got 
the  greatest  quantity  of  kelp  were  equal  to  that 
which  had  the  dang,  and  the  ridge  which  had 
got-the  smallest  quantity  was  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  the  others.  Similar  experiments  were 
made  upon  the  same  field,  by  sowing  barley 
after  the  previous  crop  of  wheat ;  the  result 
was,  that  ihe  barley  manured  with  the  kelp 
was,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  tenant 
and  his  Stewart,  a  much  heavier  crop  than 
after  an  application  of  horse  and  cow  dung, 
and  that  the  ridge  with  the  smallest  quantity 
of  kelp  appeared  the  heaviest  crop. 

A  portion  of  the  lands  of  Bangholm  were 
manured  with  kelp  of  inferior  quality,  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  per  acre,  and  the  land  sown 
with  yellow  turnip ;  the  crop,  upon  examina- 
tion, is  considered  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  part 
of  the  field  which  has  been  manured  with 
dang.     (Baxter' t  Lib.  ofjgr.  KnowL  p.  406.) 

Mr.  Kerr,  of  Henfield,  has  given  the  result 
of  his  experiments  on  kelp,  from  which  he  is 
of  opinion  that  **  6  cwt  of  kelp  per  Scotch  acre 
will  produce  a  manifest  improvement  on  any 
crop.'^'  (TViMu.  ffigL  Soc.  i.  p.  320.)  Care  must, 
however,  be  taken  not  to  apply  too  copious  a 
dressing  of  kelp.  Mr.  Mackinnon,  of  Corry, 
draws  the  following  conclusion  from  his  expe- 
riments ;  he  used  the  ashes  of  sea-weed  burnt 
in  aheap:  ''of  the  ashes  thus  manufactured, 
20  bushels  were  allowed  to  the  acre,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  drills.  When  the  turnips  sprout- 
ed, they  had  an  unhealthy  green  or  rather  yel- 
lowish appearance,  but  after  some  time  several 
patches  in  the  field  seemed  to  be  growing  lux- 
uriantly, while  others  seemed  to  retain  their 
sickly  hue.  Upon  a  careful  investigation,  it 
was  discovered  that  wherever  the  ground  was 
deepest,  and  the  ashes  of  the  sea-weed  had 
been  most  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  the  turnips 
were  best ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where 
the  ashes,  not  being  mixed  up  with  the  soil, 
came  in  contact  with  the  seed,  the  turnips  did 
not  at  all  thrive.  In  clearing  the  ground  the 
weeds  were  collected  into  heaps,  and  burat 
upon  the  spot;  and  it  was  observed  that  oii 
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the  side  of  these  heaps  the  turnips  were  very 
nearly  as  good  as  those  on  an  adjoining  piece 
of  ground  manured  solely  with  dung."  {Itnd, 
vol.  jv.  p.  246.)  There  is  a  good  paper  on  the 
manufacture  of  kelp  in  Q^art.  Jmrn,  of  Agr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  927 ;  and  on  mixing  kelp  with  com- 
posts, peat,  turf,  &c.,  ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  566. 

Every  farmer  has  it  in  his  power,  even  in 
the  most  inland  situations,  to  procure  soda  for 
the  use  of  his  farm,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  lime  and  one  part  of  common  salt, 
and  suffering  the  mixture  to  remain  incorpo- 
rated in  a  shady  place,  or  covered  with  sods, 
in  a  dry  state,  for  two  or  three  months ;  a  plan 
which  I  suggested  some  years  since  (Johnson 
on  Salt,  p.  32,  3d  edit.),  and  which  has  been  re- 
cently  successfully  auiopted  by  Mr.  Bennet,  in 
Wiltshire.  By  this  process  a  gradual  decom- 
position lakes  place,  chloride  of  calcium  and 
soda  are  formed,  the  whole  mass  speedily  be- 
coming encrusted  with  this  alkali.  There  is 
another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  process,  besides  the  formation  of 
the  soda,  viz.  that  die  chloride  of  calcium  is 
one  of  the  most  deliquescing  or  moisture-ab- 
sorbing substances  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted; and*  in  consequence,  wherever  it 
exists  in  a  soil,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  has,  in 
summer,  much  less  influence  upoh  it  than  it 
would  otherwise  have. 

Mr.  G.  Irwin,  of  Taunton,  bears  testimony  to 
the  value  of  common  soap-suds.  "The  portion 
of  the  garden  invigorated  by  the  soap-suds, 
only  annually  exhibits  a  luxuriance  almost 
equal  to  anything  this  fertile  neighbourhood 
can  produce."  The  Rev.  J.  Falconer,  when 
commenting  upon  this  experiment,  says,  "This 
mixture  of  an  oil  and  an  alkali  has  been  more 
generally  known  than  adopted,  as  a  remedy 
against  the  insects  which  infest  wall  fruit 
trees.  It  will  dislodge  and  destroy  the  insects 
which  have  already  formed  their  nests  and 
bred  amongst  the  leaves.  When  used  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  it  seems  to  prevent  the 
insects  from  settling  upon  them.  Mr.  Speechly, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  upon  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Vine,  published  in  1796,  used  this  mix- 
ture with  great  success,  although,  from  not 
having  employed  a  garden  engine,  he  applied 
the  soap-suds  awkwardly  and  wastefully.  He 
directs  it  to  be  poured  from  a  ladder,  out  of  a 
watering-pot,  over  both  trees  and  wall,  begin- 
ning at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  bringing  it  on 
in  courses  from  the  top  to  the  bottom." 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Warbleton,  has  recently  used 
soda  for  turnips,  half  a  cwt.  per  acre,  previ- 
ously to  the  last  ploughing,  thinking,  as  he  ob- 
served, that  it  would  destroy  such  insects  as 
lie  in  the  ground  in  an  embryo  stale,  or  pre- 
vent their  arriving  at  maturity  so  as  to  injure 
his  crop.  In  respect  to  the  use  of  soda  on  corn 
lands,  he  said  he  used  it  rather  extensively  last 
season,  and  that  he  had  tried  several  experi- 
ments with  it,  both  upon  grass  and  arable  land. 
That  in  a  field  of  wheat,  a  very  thin,  poor, 
gravelly  soil,  he  sowed  one  warp  without  any 
manure  at  all ;  on  another  warp  adjoining,  he 
used  one  cwt  per  acre ;  and  on  a  third  warp 
he  put  li  cwt  per  acre.  The  produce  of  eight 
if>ds  on  each  warp  was  as  follows :  this  was 
on  land  of  a  very  bad  description:— 
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8  rods  without  manure,  7  gallons,  or  17i  buabeU. 
8  rod*  with  i  cwt.  soda  per  acre,  10| 

gallons,  or 16  brnh^ls,  f  gallt. 

8  rods  with  U  cwt.  soda  per  acre, 

i6i  gallons,  or      ....  38  bushels,  6  galls. 

KENNEL  (Fr.  chenU,  from  chitn,  a  dog). 
The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  wild  beast  In  rural 
economy,  a  habitation  for  dogs,  especially 
those  of  the  hound  kind :  it  should  be  situated 
a  good  distance  from  the  house.  Large  ken* 
nels  require  to  be  kept  clean,  well  aired,  and 
strewed  with  fresh  straw  to  prevent  the  mange 
or  other  infectious  distempers.  Those  readers 
who  wish  to  acquire  information  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  kennel  will  do  well  to  consult 
BlaMs  E^iq/clopadia  of  Rural  Sports, 

KERN-BABY  (a  corruption  of  com-baby) 
was  an  image  formerly  dressed  up  with  com, 
carried  before  the  reapers  to  their  harvesl- 
home. 

KERNEL  (Sax.  cj^pnei,  a  gland).  In  general 
this  word  signifies  the  substance  within  a 
shell;  but  it  has  different  meanings,  some- 
times implying  anything  included  in  a  husk 
or  integument,  as  the  seed  of  pulpy  fruits,  the 
grain  of  oats,  &c.  In  horticulture  the  hardy 
fruits  are  generally  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  kernel  fruits,  or  pomes,  including  the  apple, 
pear,  quince,  medlar,  and  service;  stone fruii$, 
as  the  pea^,  nectarine,  almond,  apricot,  plum, 
and  cherry ;  berries,  as  the  mulberry,  barberry, 
elderberry,  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry, 
cranberry,  and  strawberry;  and  nuls,  as  the 
walnut,  chestnut,  and  filbert 

KIDNEY-BEAN,  the  kind  of  bean  most  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States,  whereas  the  va- 
riety mostly  cultivated  in  Europe  is  the  horse- 
bean.    See  fisAirs. 

KIDNEY-VETCH  (Jntkyllis;  derived  from 
urdsc,  a  flower,  and  iwxai:,  down,  in  reference  to 
the  flowers  being  usually  covered  with  a  soft 
or  silky  pubescence).  The  species  are,  for 
the  most  part,  elegant  and  free-flowering,  plants 
proper  for  ornamenting  rock-work.  The  hardy 
perennial  and  annual  kinds  thrive  well  in  a 
warm  situation  and  light  soil.  The  green- 
house and  frame  kinds  succeed  best  in  sandy 
loam  and  peat ;  and  increase  plentifully  from 
seeds,  and  sometimes  from  cuttings.  {Paxton*$ 
Sot.  Diet.) 

The  common  kidney-vetch,  or  ladies*  finger 
(J.vulneraria),  is  the  only  species  indigenous  to 
the  British  Islands.  It  is  found  growing  wild  in 
chalky  or  limestone  countries,  where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  rather  barren,  and  the  herbage  aflbrds 
good  pasturage  for  sheep.  The  root  of  this 
species  is  woody,  the  stems  annual,  round, 
hairy,  leafy,  mostly  simple,  ascending,  about  a 
foot  high.  The  radical  leaves  are  simple,  ellip- 
tical, on  long  stalks,  soon  disappearing;  the 
rest  alternate,  pinnate,  with  a  terminal  ellip- 
tical leaflet,  and  several  pairs  of  opposite, 
small,  lanceolate  ones ;  all  entire,  smooth,  and 
a  little  glaucous  above,  hairy,  or  rather  silky, 
underneath  and  at  the  margin.  The  flowers, 
which  are  numerous,  in  a  pair  of  crowded  ter- 
minal heads,  accompanied  by  figured  bracteas, 
are  usually  yellow,  rarely  of  a  fine  red.  In 
Germany,  according  to  Haller,  the  flowers  are 
most  frequently  white.  This  plant  formerly 
bad  the  reputation  of  possessing  some  vulne* 
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nry  properties,  whence  the  specific  name. 
(Smith'i  Eng.  Fhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  269.) 

KILN  (Sax.  cyin).  A  kind  of  farnace  or 
stove  for  admitting  heat,  in  order  to  dry  sub- 
stances of  various  kinds,  as  com,  malt,  hops, 
dec.  It  also  signifies  a  fabric  or  building  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  burning  limestone, 
chalk,  and  other  calcareous  stones,  into  lime. 
Kilns  are  of  various  kinds,  and  formed  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
vhich  they  are  designed.  See  Hops,  Malt, 
LiXK,  Cult,  Ktlit,  dec. 

KILN  ASHES.  The  ashes  made  in  kilns 
where  wood,  straw,  furze,  dtc.  are  burnt  These 
ashes  are  useful  as  manure  for  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  They  are  found  to  succeed  best 
when  spread  just  before  rain.    See  Ashxb. 

KIT.  In  some  places  a  name  given  to  a 
milking-pail  or  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  churn, 
with  two  ears  and  a  cover,  used  to  convey 
milk  in. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN.  A  piece  of  ground 
laid  out  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  herbs, 
pulses,  and  other  culinary  vegetables. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  the  most  important 
object  of  the  horticulturist's  care,  inasmuch  as 
its  productions,  next  to  those  of  agriculture, 
tend  most  to  the  support  of  mankind. 

It  often  afibrds  the  chief  support  of  the  cotp 
tager,  and  ought  to  be  the  constatft  attendant 
of  his  dwelling.  Of  more  exalted  mansions  it 
is  always  an  accompaniment,  but  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  a  more  plentiful  use  of  its 
products  is  not  adopted  in  preference  to  grosser 
aliment 

The  kitchen  garden  also  has  for  its  inmates 
many  plants  chiefly  valuable  as  rendering 
•other  kinds  of  food  more  palatable,  or  as  pos- 
sessing sanative  qualities.  These  last  formerly 
far  exceeded  in  number  the  edible  plants.  The 
subsequent  more  general  employment  of  mine- 
ral medicines  has  reversed  this  state  of  our 
kitchen  garden.  The  culture  of  aromatic  herbs 
is  also  much  less  attended  to  since  the  intro- 
duction of  spices.  In  selectiog  the  site,  and  in 
erecting  the  enclosures,  as  well  as  in  the  after- 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  ingenuity  and  sci- 
ence of  the  horticulturist  are  essentially  requi- 
site. He  will  be  called  upon  to  rectify  the 
defects,  and  to  improve  the  advantages  which 
nature  afibrds ;  for  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
natural  situation  of  a  mansion,  or  the  plan  of 
its  grounds,  allows  him  to  construct  it  in  the 
most  appropriate  spot 

The  garden  is  best  situated  at  a  moderate 
elevation ;  the  summit  of  a  hill,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  valley,  is  equally  to  be  avoided.  It  is  a 
fact,  not  very  difficult  of  explanation,  that  low- 
lying  ones  are  the  most  liable  to  sufier  from 
blights  and  severe  frosts ;  those  much  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  are  obviously  most  ex- 
posed to  inclement  winds.  To  determine  the 
appropriate  size  of  a  kitchen  garden  is  impos- 
sible. It  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  family,  their  partiality  for  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  may  serve 
as  some  criterion  to  state,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  a  kitchen  garden  occupying  the  space 
of  an  acre  afibrds  ample  employment  for  a 
gardener,  who  will  also  require  an  assistant  at 
the  busiest  periods  of  the  yean    In  general,  a 


family  of  four  persons,  exclusive  of  servants, 
requires  a  full  rood  of  open  kitchen  garden. 
It  ought  not  to  be  larger  than  can  be  conve- 
niently cultivated;  and  it  is  too  large  if  its  pro- 
prietor is  induced  to  bring  into  it  the  culture 
of  the  field,  for  that  neatness  and  fertility 
which  is  essential  to  the  garden  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  use  of  the  spade  only. 

A  wall  of  brick  or  stone  is  the  best  fence ; 
one  of  paling  may  be  placed  next  in  order.  It 
ought  to  be  set  close,  and  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  not  lower  than  6  feet,  that  poultry  may  be 
efiectually  excluded.  The  form  of  the  walk«  or 
divisions  must  depend  upon  local  circum- 
stances, but  to  some  extent  the  following  re- 
commendations of  Bridgeman  (Gardenet^s  Ap^ 
tiitantf  p.  7),  may  be  carried  out:  "Form  a 
border  round  the  whole  garden,  from  6  to  10 
feet  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  piece  of 
land ;  next  to  .this  border,  a  walk  may  be  made 
from  3  to  6  feet  wide ;  the  centre  of  the  garden 
may  be  divided  into  squares,  on  the  sides  of 
which  a  border  may  be  laid  out  3  or  4  feet 
wide,  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  herbs  may 
be  raised,  and  also  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  strawberries.  Sec.  The  centre 
beds  may  be  planted  with  all  the  various  kinds 
of  vegetables.  The  outside  borders  facing  the 
east,  south;  and  west,  will  be  useful  for  raising 
the  earliest  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  the 
north  border,  being  shady  and  cool,  will  serve 
for  raising  and  pricking  out  such  young  plants, 
herbs,  and  cuttings,  as  require  to  be  screened 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun."  The  walks 
ought  to  be  drained  in  some  cases,  and  in  all 
well  gravelled.  The  edging  or  border  may  be 
of  brick,  which  for  a  kitchen  garden  is  prefer- 
able to  all  others,  as  it  afibrds  no  shelter  for 
slugs  and  vermin,  is  durable,  and  requires  lit- 
tle labour  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

The  order  in  which  successive  crops  are 
grown  on  the  same  compartment  has  very  con- 
siderable influence  in  prolonging  the  continu- 
ance of  the  soil  in  fertility.  Some  vegetables, 
as  onions  and  carrots,  are  extremely  impover- 
ishing to  the  soil,  whilst  lettuces  are  but  in  a 
small  degree  prejudicial.  It  is,  therefore,  ob- 
vious, that  a  succession  of  exhausting  crops 
should  never  be  grown  on  the  same  bed,  how- 
ever plentiful  manure  may  be,  not  merely  be- 
cause abundance  is-  no  excuse  for  a  want  of 
economy,  but  that  fresh  applied  dung  is  not  so 
immediately  beneficial  as  those  remains  of  or- 
ganized matters,  which,  by  long  continuance 
in  the  soil,  have  become  impalpably  divided 
and  difiused  through  its  texture,  and  of  which 
each  succeeding  crop  consumes  a  portion. 
Those  plants  in  general  are  the  least  exhaust- 
ing which  have  the  largest  surface  of  leaves, 
and  vice  vertd,  because  the  first  are  not  only 
possessed  of  a  larger  proportion  of  aqueous 
than  solid  matter  than  the  latter,  but  also  are 
enabled  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  their 
food  from  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  objected 
to  many  crops  included  by  this  rule,  and  espe- 
cially to  turnips,  that  they  require  a  soil  of 
extreme  fertility;  but  this  is  only  an  apparent 
anomaly,  for,  although  the  turnip,  for  example, 
requires  a  rich  soil,  it  is  only  because  it  re- 
quires a  regular  supply  of  moisture :  neither 
will  a  tenacious  soil  therefore  be  beneficial; 
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oft  the  contrary,  a  superfluity  or  deficiency, 
according  to  the  season,  being  then  afforded, 
decay  or  immatarity  is  induced. 

There  are  many  other  contingencies  which 
ahduld  regulate  the  rotation  of  crops.  The 
roots  of  different  plants  strike  in  different  di- 
rections, aad  to  different  depths  ;  and,  as  their 
constituents  vary,  absorb  different  matters. 
Deep-rooted  plants,  therefore,  shonld  be  suc- 
ceeded by  such  as  spread  but  a  little  below  the 
surface;  perennials  always  by  annuals;  crops 
left  for  seed,  or  those  that  are  of  a  dry,  solid 
texture,  by  such  as-  are  succulent  and  juicy ; 
but,  above  all,  the  same  species  of  plant  should 
never  be  grown  in  successive  crops  upon  the 
same  ground.  This  is  not  even  palliated  by 
the  excuse  that  manure  is  abundant,  for,  as 
Bir  H.  Pavy  observes,  "though  the  general 
composition  of  plants  h  very  analogous,  yet 
the  specific  difference  in  the  products  of  many 
of  them  prove  that  they  must  derive  different 
materials  from  the  soil ;  and  though  the  vege- 
tables having  the  smallest  systems  of  leaves 
will  proportionably  most  exhaust  a  soil  of  conh- 
num  nutritive  matter,  yet  particular  vegetables, 
when  their  produce  is  carried  off,  will  require 
peculiar  principles  to  be  supplied  to  the  land 
which  produces  them.'*  (Led,  on  jigr.  Cketn. 
p.  358.)  It  is  known  to  every-  cultivator  of 
soil,  that  land  soon  becomes  tirtd  of  the  same 
crop ;  in  many  instances,  peculiar  diseases  are 
induced  by  the  repetition.  The  most  beneficial 
plan  of  rotation  appears  to  be  that  where  an 
exhausting  and  non-exhausting  crop  alterna- 
tely succeed  each  other,  for  example, 

Onions.  Turnips. 

Lettuce.  Peas. 

Carrots.  Potatoes. 

Manure.  Manure. 

Mr.  Kelly,  of  Airthrey  Castle,  Scotland,  says, 
that  on  poor  ground  the  rotation  he  finds  best 
is,  1st,  celery ;  2d  season,  cauliflowers,  and  red 
beet ;  3d,  onions ;  4lh,  German  greens  or  peas. 
By  digging  deep,  and  manuring  abundantly  for 
celery,  the  ground  is  brought  into  such  fine 
tilth,  that  the  whole  rotation  is.  often  gone 
through  without  any  further  addition,  and  with- 
out failing  in  any  of  the  crops. 

^  Hotbed  will  be  found  useful  for  forwarding 
several  kinds  of  vegetables  early  in  spring.  In 
it  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  peppers,  early  bush 
squashes,  and  cucumber  plants  may  be  raisedT, 
and  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  The  best  material  for  a  hotbed  is  fer- 
menting stable  manure,  which  may  be  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  cow  manure  or  leaves,  and 
turned  over  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of 
6  or  6  days,  before  using.  If  dry,  give  it  a 
little  water  at  each  turning.  The  frame  may 
be  made  of  strong  boards  or  two-inch  plank, 
about  I  foot  high  at  front,  and  1^  foot  at  back. 
The  width  from  back  to  front  may  be  about  6 
feet,  and  the  length  of  any  number  of  sashes 
that  may  be  required.  The  sashes  may  be 
glazed  with  (itmall  glass  from  5  to  10  inches. 
The  smaller  sizes  will  answer  every  purpose, 
are  cheaper,  and  not  so  liable  to  break. 
Having  fixed  upon  the  size  of  the  frame,  and  a 
sheltered  situation  in  which  to  make  the  bed, 
place  a  stake  at  each  comer  of  it,  allowing  a 
few  inches  larger  each  way  than  the  frame. 


The  mantire  must  be  well  shaken  up  and  tfao* 
roughly  mixed,  and,  in  building,  the  bed  regu* 
larly  beaten  down  with  the  fork  or  lightly 
trodden,  and  if  at  all  dry,  well  sprinkled  with 
water.  If  wanted  for  early  forcing,  the  bed 
should  be  at  least  4^  feet  high;  if  for  starting 
vegetables  8  feet  will  be  sufficient.  The  frame 
and  sashes  may  then  be  put  on,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  dor  10  inches  of  good  light  earth 
may  be  put  in,  and  the  seed  sown.  Squashes 
and  cucumbers  will  do  best  in  pots.  A  pot  of 
4  to  5  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enongh 
for  three  plants.  Tomatoes,  egg-plants,  and 
peppers  may  be  sown  over  the  bed,  and  aAer- 
wards  thinned  to  regular  distances.  Early 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  celery,  and  lettuce  tnay 
be  raised  in  the  same  way,  and  aAerwardb 
planted  where  wanted.  But  should  the  man- 
agement of  the  hotbed  be  attended  with  too 
much  trouble  or  expense. 

The  Frame  can  be  used  with  much  advantage, 
as  in  it  plants  can  be  raised  and  kept  safe 
from  frosts  long  before  they  woukl  bear  ex- 
posure in  the  open  air.  The  frame  may  be  set 
on  the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  fence, 
and  if  the  earth  is  rich  and  light,  or  made  so, 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  broadcast  over  a  space 
allotted  to  each  kind,  and  afterwards  thinned 
out  to  proper  distances.  Lima  beans  may  be 
started  in  this  way,  and  transplanted  before 
they  attain  to  any  great  size.  The  frame  is 
also  useful  for  preserving  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
and  lettuce  plants  during  winter,  for  planting 
in  the  spring;  as  well  as  cabbages, lettude, and 
celery  for  family  use.  A  few  leayes  »or  litter 
put  among  the  vegetables  will  aid  materially 
m  exclndii»g  the  frost,  and  a  shuttec  and  mat 
must  be  put  over  the  sashes  in  severe  weather. 

Our  object  in  this  article  is  to  give  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  common  operations  in  th^ 
kitchen  garden,  as  adapted  to  the  United  States, 
with  a  list  of  such  varieties  of  the  different 
species  of  vegetables  as  have.been  cultivated  in 
this  eountrjr,  and  can  be  bad  from  the  princi- 
pal seedsmen  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia.* Several  articles  are  omitted,  which 
obtain  a  place  in  some  gardens,  but  these  are 
either  thought  not  to  deserve  a  place,  or  to  be- 
long more  properly  to  field  culture.  Fuller 
information  on  any  particular  subject  can  al- 
wa3r3  be  found  tmder  the  proper  head  in  the  ' 
alphabetical  arrangement. 

Aspahaovs  {Jl$paragtu  vficinalit).  Sow  early 
in  the  spring;  having  previously  soaked  the 
seed  in  warm  water  for  24  hours,  then  drill  it 
thinly,  in  rows  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  admit 
.the  hoe ;  when  two  years  old,  transplant  into 
permanent  beds,  which  should  be  so  situate  as 
to  cast  off  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  having 
the  soil  prepared  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  with 
plenty  of  manure  under.  A  convenient  width 
for  the  beds  is  four  feet  The  plants  should 
be  placed  13  inches  apart  in  each  direction; 
planted  at  least  4  inches  beneath  the  surface; 
well  manured  at  the  time,  and  annually  there- 
ai\er.  If  planted  in  rows,  they  should  be  3^ 
feet  apart.  Common  salt  scattered  over  the 
bed  in  the  winter  operates  favourably  in  im- 

*  In  compiling  thi>  article,  we  wonid  here  acknowledf« 
our  obligations  to  the  excellent  eauloirtte  of  D.  Laa- 
dretb  it  Co.  of  PhUadelphia. 
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provifig  the  gvowtli  of  uparagts.    Meat  piekle 
or  brine  is  »tiU  better. 

BsAKS,  EN«utH  (Futa/a6a).  Plant  rery 
early  in  the  spring,  in  rows.  Broad  Windsor 
and  Mazagan  are  the  best  yarieiies. 

Bush  Beam  (Pfuueolw  vulgaris).  The  Early 
8ix  weeks,  China  red-eye,  and  Red  speckled 
Valentine,  are  among  the  earlier ;  the  Valen- 
tine, Mohawk,  and  Marrow  are  very  superior 
varieties.  They  may  be  planted  for  the  first 
and  soccession  crops  from  the  middle  of  spring 
till  the  close  of  summer ;  the  usual  mode  of 
culture  is  in  rows,  two  or  three  in  a  clump,  at 
intervals  lof  10  or  13  inches. 

Pole  or  Climtfing  Beans  (P.  muUiflorus).  The 
best  varieties  are  the  Lima,  Carolina,  White 
Dutch,  Red  and  White  Cranberry,  and  Lon- 
don Horticultural.  The  Limas  are  tender, 
and  should  not  be  planted  till  the  close  of 
spring.  They  may  be  forwarded  by  sprouting 
them  in  a  hotbed,  and  transplanting  them  into 
hills  4  feet  distant  from  each  other.  Poles 
8  or  10  feet  long  should  be  put  into  the  ground 
before  planting,  and  (if  of  seed)  6  or  8  planted 
round  each  pole,  as  the  seed  is  apt  to  rot  in 
eold  or  damp  weather.  Thin  them  afterwards, 
leaving  three  or  four  good  plants  in  each  hill 
The  London  Horticultural  is  an  excellent  va- 
riety, and  may  be  used  for  the  Lima  in  those 
districts  where  the  Lima  frequently  fails  to 
ripen.    See  Bsass. 

BiET  {Beta  vulgaris).  The  Turnip-rooted  and 
Long  Blood-red  are  generally  esteemed  the  best 
for  tabte  use.  The  turnip-rooted  is  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  long,  and  is  equally  good  for 
winter  use.  Sow  in  drills  from  early  in  the 
spring  till  the  commencement  of  summer.  The 
plants  should  stand  6  or  8  inches  apart  in  the 
drills,  but  the  seed  should  be  put  m  thick,  to 
secure  a  full  crop.  A  good  plan  is  to  drop 
several  seeds  together  at  proper  distances,  and 
when  up  remove  all  but  the  strongest 

Swiss  Chard  (Beta  eiela\  is  much  grown  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  used  as  chard 
or  asparagus.  The  lanunsB  or  thin  parts  of 
the  leaves,  are  eaten  as  spinage  or  put  in 
soups;  and  the  stalk  or  midrib  is  boiled,  and 
e'Aten  with  melted  butter  or  gravy  like  aspara- 
gus. The  culture  is  the  same  as  for  the  blood 
beet,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  a 
greater  space  should  be  left  between  the  plants 
on  that  account.    See  Barr. 

Cabbaox  {Brassiea  cicracea  var.  eapitaia). 
The  earliest  variety  is  the  Early  York ;  next 
the  Early  Sugarloaf^and  Landreth's  large  York; 
Early  Battersea  is  late  in  the  summer.  The 
flat  butch  and  Dmmhead  are  for  winter  use, 
and  red  Dutch  for  pickling.  Early  and  sum- 
mer varieties  are  usually  sown  in  seedbeds 
early  in  autumn,  protected  therein  or  in  cold 
frames,  during  winter,  and  transplanted  early 
in  the  spring.  Where  d\e  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  land  light  and  dry,  they  are  planted  in  the 
autumn,  in.  which  case  ihey  head  earlier  than 
tho5e  put  out  in  spring'. 

Should  a  supply  of  plants  not  have  been  ob- 
tained in  autumn,  sow  in  a  hotbed  very  early 
in  spring,  or  somewhat  later,  on  a  warm  border 
in  the  open  air.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  no  case  can  fine  cabbage  (especially 
the  earlier  kinds)  be  had,  unless  on  heavily 


ftutnund  and  tvelUiUed  land— henry  or  strong 
loamy  soil  is  best  adapted  to  diis  crop. 

For  winter  sorts,  sow  in  a  seedbed  in  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  spring,  and  transplant 
early  in  summer*  To  have  these  kinds  to  head 
early  in  autumn,  sow  at  the  same  time  as  the 
early  sorts.  To  preserve  from  the  cabbage-fly, 
sow  in  boxes  elevated  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  surface,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  es- 
tablished, place  them  on  the  ground,  lest  the 
plants  bum  up.  To  keep  them  during  winter, 
bury  the  sulk  and  part  of  the  head  with  earth, 
over  which,  if  the  cold  be  severe,  sprinkle 
straw,  or  put  in  a  cold  frame. 
'  Savoys  and  Brussels  Sprouts  (B.  oUraeea  var. 
huJUUUa),  are  good  for  winter  use,  and  become 
very  tender  after  being  touched  by  frost  Cul« 
tivate  as  winter  cabbage. 

Borecole,  Kak,  ^.  (B.  oiUracea  var.  acephala)^ 
may  be  treated  as  winter  cabbages.  They  are 
said  by  Bridgeman  ta  be  delicious  when  ren- 
dered tender  by  smart  frosts ;  and  to  be  valu- 
able plants  to  cultivate,  particularly  in  the 
Southern  States,  as  they  will  there  be  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  winter  months ;  they 
will  also,  if  planted  in  a  gravelly  soil,  and  in 
a  sheltered,  warm  situation,  bear  the  winter  of 
the  Western  States ;  and  may  be  kept  in  great 
perfection  in  the  Eastern  States,  if  taken  up 
before  the  frost  sets  in  with  much  severity,  and 
placed  in  trenches  up  to  their  lower  leaves,  and 
then  covered  with  straw  or  other  light  cover- 
ing.   See  Cabbaob. 

Broccoli  and  CauliJIower  (B.  oleracea  var.  botry* 
tis).  Purple  Cape  broccoli  is  decidedly  the  best 
of  many  varieties.  Sow  in  seedbeds  in  the  midr 
die  of  spring,  and  transplant  and  manage  gene- 
rally as  winter  cabbage.  Earlv  Asiatic  cauli- 
flower is  sown  in  seedbeds  in  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter,  and 
transplanted  to  very  rich  ground  as  soon  as 
the  frost  ceases.  Hand  glasses  or  boxes  put 
over  them  at  night,  when  they  are  first  put  out, 
are  useful.  The  late  variety  matures  in  aur 
tumn,  and  is  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  man- 
aged like  Cape  broccoli.  It  is,  however,  not  so 
sure  to  succeed  as  the  broccoli,  nor  is  it  a  bet- 
ter vegetable  when  obtained.    See  Bbocgoli. 

Cabbot  {Daucus  carota  var.  hortensis).  The 
Early  Horn  is  best  for  table  use.  The  Long 
Orange  is  more  productive.  The  Altringham 
produces  great  crops,  and  is  suitable  to  raise 
for  horses  and  cattle.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  mid- 
dle of  spring,  in  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  well  pul- 
verized, in  rows  a  foot  apart,  cover  about  half 
an  inch  deep,  and  thin  the  plants  to  4  inches 
distance.  Gather  the  crop  soon  after  the  first 
hard  frost,  and  keep  them  in  a  cave  or  warm 
cellar.    See  Cabbot. 

Cblbbt  (Jpium  graveolens).  Sow  the  seed 
early  in  spring,  in  rich,  mellow  ground,  and  in 
a  situation  where  the  plants  can  be  protected 
from  the  parching  heat  of  the  sun.  It  can 
either  be  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills,  if  in  drills, 
they  may  be  half  an  inch  deep  and  6  inches 
apart,  that  a  small  hoe  may  be  worked  between 
them.  Plant  out  in  July,  in  a  piece  of  rich 
ground,  in  an  open  exposure,  in  trenches  8  or 
10  inches  wide,  and  allow  the  space  of  4  feet 
between  them.  Dig  each  trench  a  spade  deep, 
laying  the  earth  equally  on  each  side,  and 
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pat  4  inches  of  good  rotten  dang  into  the  bot- 
tom ;  tread  it  firmly,  and  cover  with  an  inch 
of  soil  from  the  sides,  then  plant  a  single  row 
in  the  middle  of  each  trench,  leaving  7  or  8 
inches  between  the  plants.  Give  a  plentiful 
watering,  and  shade  with  a  board  till  they 
strike  root  It  may  be  grown  also  in  beds,  4 
feet  wide,  with  alleys  4  feet  between,  pre- 
pared as  above.  Plant  4  rows  in  each  bed,  at 
from  6  to  8  inches  apart,  and  water  and  shade 
as  before.  To  blanch,  earth  up  gradually  in 
dry  weather,  as  the  plants  progress  in  growth, 
repeating  the  earthing  every  2  weeks,  at 
which  time  care  should  be  taken  to  gather  up 
all  the  leaves  neatly,  and  not  to  bury  the  heart 
of  the  plants.  The  earthing  up  may  begin  in 
September.    See  Celert. 

Corn,  Indiak  (Zea  Mays).  There  are  se- 
veral varieties  used  at  table,  but  none  are  better 
than  the  common  Sweet  Corn. 

CccvxBsa  (CticumU  tatimu).  The  Early 
Frame  and  Early  Green  bluster  are  good  varie- 
ties. The  Long  Green  is  chiefly  used  for  pickling. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  warm  in  spring, 
plant  in  hills  6  feet  asunder  each  way,  putting 
a  dozen  seeds  in  a  hill,  and  covering  half  an 
inch  deep.  Leave  finally  but  three  of  the 
strongest  plants.  The  ground  must  be  rich 
and  well  manured.  For  very  early  use,  sow 
in  small  pots  in  a  hotbed ;  turn  them  into  the 
open  ground  in  May,  taking  care  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun  and  late  frosts.  For  pickling, 
plant  in  the  end  of  June.    See  Gucuxbsr. 

Ego-Plawt  (Solanum  melongena)»  Sow  in 
hotbed,  or  other  protected  place,  very  early  in 
the  spring,  and  late  in  the  spring,  transplant 
into  very  rich  ground,  keeping  the  plants  about 
two  feet  asunder.  The  seed  requires  much 
warmth  to  cause  it  to  vegetate.  See  Ego- 
Plant. 

ExDivB  (Chichorium  endiva).  Sow  at  close 
of  spring  to  middle  of  summer  in  shallow 
drills ;  when  up  an  inch  or  two,  thin  out  to 
stand  a  foot  apart.  In  dry  weather  tie  up  to 
blanch  as  needed.  See  Chicobt  and  Endivb. 

Leek  (jillium  porrum).  Sow  in  seed-bed 
middle  of  spring;  when  the  plants  are  4  or  6 
inches  high  transplant  into  rows,  setting  them 
loosely  and  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  leaving 
space  to  admit  the  hoe  between  them.  See 
Leek. 

Lsttucb  (Laetuca  scttiva).  The  Early  Cab- 
bage, brown  Dutch,  Royal  Cabbage,  Curled  India 
and  Tennisball  are  good,  and  stand  the  climate. 
Of  the  Cos  varieties,  which  are  very  crisp  and 
tender,  but  soon  shoot  to  seed,  the  Egyptian 
Green  Cos  can  be  recommended.  Sow  in  seed- 
bed from  commencement  to  middle  of  autumn, 
protect  the  plants  by  a  cold  frame  or  with  litter 
as  they  stand  on  the  ground;  early  in  the  spring 
transplant  them  into  rich  ground.  For  a  later 
supply,  sow  in  drills  from  time  to  time  during 
spring  and  summer;  when  up  a  few  inches, 
thin  out,  leaving  plants  at  proper  distances. 
See  Lettuce. 

Melon  (CiKumU  melo).  The  Citron,  Persian, 
Nutmeg,  and  Murray's  Pine-apple  are  good  va- 
rieties of  the  canteleup  or  musk-melon.  Plant 
in  hills  of  rich,  light  soil,  at  the  distance  of  6 
feet  asunder,  in  the  latter  end  of  spring,  putting 
6  or  8  seeds  Into  each  hill,  2  inches  distant 
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from  one  another,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  Thin 
out  to  3  in  each  hill ;  draw  the  earth  from  time 
to  time  about  the  hills  as  high  as  the  seed 
leaves.  Pinch  off  the  top  at  the  first  or  second 
joint,  as  this  will  strengthen  the  plants,  and 
cause  them  to  fruit  early.  Grow  no  pumpkins 
or  squashes  near  them. 

Melof,  Water  (Cururbita  citnUlusX  The 
Spanish  and  Mountain  Sprout  are  good  varie- 
ties. The  Citron  is  cultivated  for  preserves. 
Cultivate  as  for  canteleups,  but  let  the  hills  be 
7  or  8  feet  distant 

Okra  {Hibiseui  e$cuUnius).  Plant  in  good, 
rich  ground  late  in  spring,  as  it  is  a  very  ten- 
der vegetable.  Make  drills  an  inch  deep,  and 
3  or  4  feet  asunder,  into  which  drop  2  or  3  seeds 
together,  at  intervals  of  about  8  inches,  and 
cover  them  nearly  an  inch  deep.  Thin  them 
out  to  8  or  10  inches  as  the  plants  advance, 
and  earth  up  2  or  3  times. 

ONioir.    See  that  head. 

Parslet  {jipivm  petrotelinum).  Sow  in  rows 
early  in  the  spring.  By  soaking  the  seed  in 
warm  water  some  hours  immediately  before 
sowing,  it  will  vegetate  more  speedily.  It  some- 
times lies  in  the  ground  2  or  3  weeks  before 
vegetating. 

Parsnip  (Pcutinaea  tuUioa^,  Sow  early  in 
spring,  in  good  soil,  deeply  aug,  making  drills 
18  inches  apart  When  the  plants  are  2  or  8 
inches  high,  thin  out  to  6  or  8  inches  apart 

Pea  (Pisum  gatwum),  Landreth's  Extra 
Early,  and  Bishop  and  Russeirs  Early  Dwarfs 
are  the  earliest  varieties,  and  good  of  their 
kind.  Dwarf  Blue  Imperial,  and  Dwarf  Scime- 
tar  are  much  esteemed.  Knight's  Dwarf  and 
Tall  Marrowfats  are  late  kinds,  but  superior  to 
all  others  for  flavour  and  productiveness.  Tali 
and  Dwarf  Sugar  or  string  peas  are  sweet,  and 
productive;  they  are  boiled  without  shelling, 
and  served  up  as  kidney  beans.  The  dwarfs 
require  sticks  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  the  others 
from  4  to  6,  and  a  greater  width  between  the 
drills. 

Pepper  {Capsicum),  Grossum  or  bellshaped. 
Large  sweet,  and  Squash  or  tomato-shaped,  are; 
used  for  pickling;  the  last  variety  is  the  best 
The  Sweet  has  a  delicate  taste,  and  is  used  as 
a  salad.  Sow  in  hotbed  in  Marcb,  and  trans- 
plant ;  or  in  the  open  ground,  late  in  spring,  in 
drills  2  feet  apart  When  the  plants  are  an 
inch  or  two  high,  thin  them  out  to  about  15 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  hoe  them  re- 
peatedly. 

Potato.    See  that  head. 

Radish  (Raphanus  sativus).  Short-top  Scar- 
let, Salmon,  Red  and  White  turnip-rooted,  may 
be  sown  in  the  spring,  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  Yellow  turnip-rooted  and 
Summer  White  are  best  for  summer  use. 
White  and  Black  Spanish  for  winter.  Sow 
these  at  close  of  summer,  or  early  in  autumn, 
and  when  ripe  store  them  in  a  cellar.  For  a 
succession  in  spring  and  stimmer,  sow  every 
two  weeks.  The  ground  should  be  light,  rich^ 
and  well  worked. 

Rhubarb  (Rheum),  Tobolisk,  Mammoth, 
and  Gi{Mil>  sire  the  best  varieties,  and  may  be 
raided  .1;^  dividing  the  roots  early  in  spring, 
and  piai^t!iig  them  in  rich,  deep  soil,  in  rows  4 
feet  asunder  and  3  feet*  distant  in  the  rows. 
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To  raise  from  seed,  sow  late  in  autumn  or  early 
in  spring.  Young  seedling  plants  require  to 
be  protected  the  first  winter  by  soil.  To  force 
very  early,  cover  with  boxes  or  barrels  sur- 
rounded and  covered  with  horse  manure. 
Gather  before  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded. 

Salsitt,  or  Vegetable  Oyster  (Tragppogon 
porrifolitu).    Cultivate  as  directed  for  carrot. 

Sca-Kalb.    See  Kale,  Ska. 

Sfikagh  (Spinacia  oleracea).  Ronnd  Savoy- 
leaved,  and  Prickly  seeded.  May  be  grown 
either  broadcast  or  in  drills.  For  spring  and 
early  summer  use,  sow  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  tilled,  and  afterwards  at  short  intervals. 
For  the  autamn  supply,  sow  at  close  of  sum- 
mer. For  winter  and  early  spring  use,  sow 
middle  of  autumn.  The  latter  sowing  will 
need  a  sprinkling  of  straw  or  long  manure  on 
the  arrival  of  cold  weather.  Spinach  is  one 
of  those  vegetables  for  which  the  ground  can- 
not be  too  rich ;  the  stronger  it  is  the  more 
succulent  will  be  the  leaves,  and  of  coarse  the 
more  delicate  and  tender. 

SauASH  (Cucurbita  melopepa).  Early  Bush, 
Early  Crook-neck,  Early  Orange,  Valparaiso, 
Winter  and  Canada  Crook-necks.  The  three 
first  are  early  varieties.  The  bush  occupies 
but  little  room,  and  is  best  adapted  for  small 
gardens.  Cultivate  as  directed  for  cucumber. 
The  three  last  are  winter  varieties,  and  require 
more  room. 

Tomato  (Solamun  lycopenicum).  Sow  in  hot- 
bed in  March  or  April,  or  in  a  warm  border 
early  i»  spring, IChd  transplant,  after  settled 
warm  weather,  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and  about 
3  feet  distant  in  the  row.  They  may  be  sup- 
ported with  brushwood,  or  trained  to  a  trellis 
qr  fence. 

TuRirip  (Bratsica  rapa\  Early  White  Dutch, 
Early  Stone,  Early  Red-topped,  are  best  for 
early  garden  culture.  For  winter  use  the 
Hutabaga,  Yellow  Stone,  Yellow  Aberdeen, 
and  Dale's  Hybrid,  are  excellent 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  aromatic  and  me- 
dicinal herbs  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
which  are  useful  for  many  purposes.  Of  these, 
the  Bene  Plant,  Sweet  Basil,  Carraway,  Cori- 
ander, Sweet  Marjoram,  and  Summer  Savory 
are  annuals,  the  seeds  of  which  may  be  sown 
in  the  middle  of  spring,  and  thipned  out  to 
convenient  distances. 

Balm,  Chamomile,  Horehound,  Hyssop,  Fen- 
nel, Lavender,  Mint,  Pennyroyal,  Rosemary, 
Ru6,Sage,  and  Thyme,  are  perennials,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  offsets  or  parting  of  the  roots, 
and  from  seed  sown  in  drills,  and  afterwards 
transplanted. 

These  are  the  most  useful  productions  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  The  varieties  named  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best,  and  such  as  are  most  cer- 
tain, in  the  United  States,  to  repay  their  culture. 
Those  who  desire  to  go  extensively  into  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  can  consult  the  works 
of  M'Mahon,  Bridgeman,'  and  Fessenden,  for 
more  minute  details  of  the  modes  of  culture 
and  more  extensive  lists  of  varieties. 

Much  success  in  cultivating  vegetables  will 
depend  on  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  same 
kinds  should  not  be  grown  on  the  ground  suc- 
cessively. The  ground  must  also  be  kept 
rich,  by  the  application  of  manure,  well  work- 
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ed,  and  above  all  kept  clear  of  weeds.  It 
ought  always  to  ht  remembered  that  what  will 
nourish  a  crop  of  weeds  will  produce  a  crop 
of  useful  vegetables;  and  no  operation  will 
tend  more  to  produce  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
prevent  tha  ill  effects  of  drought,  than  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  hoe. 

For  the  compilation  of  the  preceding  article 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Sin  ton,  gar- 
dener to  General  Patterson,  Philadelphia. 

KNAPPIA,  EARLY  (Knappia  agrostidea).  It 
was  named  by  Sir  J.  Smith  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  M.  Knapp,  a  writer  on  British  grasses.  • 
Of  this,  one  of  the  least  of  the  British  grasses, 
only  one  species  is  known;  although  common 
on  the  coasts  of  France,  it  is  very  rare  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  found  in  maritime  pastures,  some- 
times in  Wales.  It  is  an  annual ;  root  of  many 
long,  slender  fibres ;  stems  1  to  3  inches  high, 
erect,  simple,  slender,  smooth,  triangular, 
naked,  except  at  the  very  bottom,  where  they 
are  invested  with  the  membranous  sheaths  of 
a  few  short,  obtuse,  channelled  leaves.  Sti- 
pules membranous,  bluntish,  cloven,  but  not 
deeply  divided.  Spikes  solitary,  simple,  erect, 
of  from  6  to  10  flowers,  mostly  sessile,  alter* 
nate,  erect;  two  or  three  of  the  lowermost  only 
more  or  less  stalked;  their  common  stalks 
zigzag,  slender,  smooth,  angular,  but  not  exca- 
vated, as  in  the  truly  spiked  grasses.  Flow- 
ers, like  the  top  of  the  stem,  purplish.  {Eng, 
Fhr.  vol.  i.  p.  84.) 

KNAPWEED  (Centaurta).  This  is  a  large 
herbaceous  genus  of  plants,  which  Jussieu, 
after  Toumefort,  has  divided  into  several,  by 
the  structure  or  termination  of  the  calyx  scales. 
Linnseus  has  kept  it  entire,  and  DecandoUe 
has  not  disturbed  it  Smith  {Eng,  Flora),  also, 
makes  one  family  of  them.  The  following  are 
the  indigenous  species  known  under  the  com* 
mon  name  of  knapwted.  I  have  treated  of  other 
species  under  the  heads  Blub  Botti.b  and. 
Stab  Thibtlb. 

1.  Brown  radiant  knapweed  {CJaetay  This 
grows  in  meadows  where  the  soil  is  tenacious 
and  moist.  It  is  a  perennial,  flowering  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  The  root  is  rather  woody, 
with  many  long  fibres.  Stem  solid, erect;  a  foot 
high,  branched,  angular,  furrowed  and  roughisb, 
leafy.  Leaves,  light  green,  rough,  with  short 
hairs ;  radical  ones  lavsgest,  stalked,  toothed  or 
pinnatifid;  the  rest  scattered,  sessile,  oblong,  or 
1  inear  lanceolate,  entire,  or  toothed  near  the  base. 
Flowers  large,  numerous,  radiant,  light  crim- 
son, solitary  at  the  tumid  end  of  each  branch, 
accompanied  by  a  few  leaves  close  to  the  calyx, 
which  is  brown;  the  calyx  scales  are  mem- 
branous, torn.  Linnseus  says,  the  herb  steeped 
in  water,  with  alum,  before  the  flowers  expand, 
dyes  silk  of  a  fine  yellow. 

2.  Black  knapweed  (C.  ntgra).  This  grows 
in  pastures,  and  by  road-sides,  very  common, 
flowering  from  June  to  August.  In  habit  it  is 
like  the  last,  but  the  stem  is  taller,  more  bushy, 
more  deeply  furrowed,  and  rather  less  rough. 
The  lower  leaves  are  somewhat  lyrate,  with 
angular  lobes ;  upper  ones  ovate ;  their  colour 
always  darker  than  that  of  C.  Jacea,  The 
flowers  are  also  of  a  deeper  crimson,  com- 
monly without  any  radiant  or  abortive  florets. 
The  flowers  are  occasionally  white. 
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8.  Greater  knapweed  (C.  $eahiota).  This  is 
also  a  very  common  species,  growing  in  the 
borders  and  ridges  of  corn-fields,  and  by  way- 
sides. The  root  is  somewhat  woody;  stem 
about  two  feet  high,  erect,  branched,  angular, 
fnrrowed,  leafy,  smooth  to  the  toneh.  Leaves 
dark  green,  slightly  hairy  on  both  sides,  pinna- 
tifid.  The  flowers,  which  blow  in  July  and 
Angnst,  are  terminal,  stalked,  solitary,  large, 
and  of  a  handsome  crimson  colour,  rarely 
white;  their  radiant  florets  are  large,  each 
with  five  deep,  long,  and  narrow  segments. 
Calyx-scales  ovate,  green,  somewhat  downy, 
fringed  with  fine  parallel  teeth.  The  seeds  are 
crowned  with  many  reddish  bristles;  and  aAer 
they  are  blown  away,  the  calyx  becomes  reflex, 
and  displays  the  silvery  shining  hue  of  its  in- 
side.   (Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  468.) 

KNAWEL  (Sderanthui,  from  na«^f,  hard, 
and  «»6&c,  a  flower;  in  allusion  to  the  dry,  juice- 
less  calyx).  These  are  dry,  rigid  herbs,  which 
can  only  be  considered  as  useless  weeds. 

The  genus  is  European.  There  are  8  spe- 
cies, one  of  which,  called  S,  annmts,  is  so  abun- 
dantly naturalized  in  sandy,  arable  fields,  as  to 
appear  native  to  some  of  the  United  States. 
(Nuttall). 

1.  The  annual  knawel,  or  German  knot- 
grass (S.  annuut),  which  grows  commonly  in 
dry,  sandy  soils  and  corn-fields,  flowering  in 
July.  The  root  is  small  and  tapering.  The 
stems  numerous,  widely  spreading,  and  part- 
ly decumbent;  round,  leafy,  a  little  downy, 
branched,  and  many-flowered  at  the  upper 
part  Leaves  linear,  acute,  pale  green,  combined 
At  the  base  by  a  membranous  fringed  border. 
Flowers  small,  green,  nearly  sessile,  partly 
axillary,  partly  collected  into  dense  forked 
tufts.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  spreading,  with  taper, 
acute  segments.  The  Swedes  and  Germans 
introduce  occasionally  the  steam  arising  from 
a  decoction  of  the  knawel  into  their  mouths, 
with  a  view  to  cure  the  toothache.  Its  leaves 
are  astringent.  Goats  and  sheep  eat  this  plant, 
but  cows  totally  refuse  it 

2.  Perennial  knawel  (S.  ptrermui)»  This 
species  is  less  common ;  it  flowers  from  Au- 
gust to  October,  while  the  annual  knawel  blows 
io  July.  The  root  is  woody,  branched,  with 
many  decumbent  or  prostrate  stems,  3  or  4 
inches  long.  l*he  whole  herb  is  of  a  glaucous, 
glistening  appearance,  turning  red  with  age, 
especially  the  stems.  The  leaves  are  more 
tapering,  crowded,  and  curved,  than  in  the 
foregoing.  Segments  of  the  calyx  more  ob- 
tuse, concave,  and  finally  converging.  In 
several  parts  of  Europe  the  roots  of  this  spe- 
cies are  attacked  by  the  insect  called  Coccut 
pohmau  (iJuMi.  8y$t,  vol.  i.  p.  741^,  which  yields 
a  fine  crimson  dye :  it  is  said  liKewise  to  live 
on  8,  ofHUMM  and  on  some  PottfUiUa,  A  good 
account  of  its  economy  is  given  in  the  l^tal 
Tramaetioiu  for  1743,  t  i.  p.  61. 

KNEE  GRASS.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  rough  panic  grass. 

KNIGHT,  THOMAS  ANDREW,  President 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  F.  R.  S., 
Ac.,  a  distinguished  vegetable  physiologist  and 
horticulturist,  was  bom  at  Wormsley  Grange, 
in  Herefordshire,  August  13,  1759.  <*My  fa- 
ther/' says  Mr.  Knight,  in  a  late  communica- 
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tion  to  me,  "was  a  man  of  much  learning  and 
acquirements.  Having  great  powers  of  mind, 
and  living  in  an  extremely  quiet  and  seques- 
tered spot,  he  was  supposed  by  his  ignorant 
neighbours,  in  their  language,  to  know  every- 
thing." He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  when 
Mr.  Knight  was  an  infant,  and  as  evidence  of 
the  respect  his  knowledge  obtained  him,  when* 
ever  in  childhood  his  son  sought  for  informa- 
tion upon  any  unusual  subject,  he  was  told 
that  his  father  would  have  answered  him,  but 
that  nobody  now  could.  Being  bom  in  the 
midst  of  orchards,  "  I  was  early  led,"  he  con- 
tinues, **  to  ask  whence  the  varieties  of  frait  I 
saw  came,  and  how  they  were  produced;  I 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  was 
thence  first  induced  to  commence  experiments, 
in  which,  through  a  long  life  of  scarcely  inter* 
rupted  health,  I  have  persevered,  aad  proba- 
bly shall  persevere  as  long  as  I  possess  the 
power."  Mr.  K.  was  distinguished  for  his  skill 
in  producing  hybrid  plants,  by  impregnating 
the  blossoms.  We  owe  to  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  many  fine  fraits. 

He  died  May  11, 1888,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age.  The  death  of  Knight  was  lamented  by  all 
men  of  science,  for,  as  it  was  soon  aAer  well 
remarked  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  when  ad- 
dressing the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  **It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  contempo- 
rary author,  in  this  or  other  countries,  who  bad 
made  such  important  additions  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  horticulture  and  the  economy  of  vege- 
tation. (Selection  from  his  Paper*,  p.  69.)  To 
this  interesting  work  a  memoir  of  its  author 
is  prefixed. 

Mr.  Knight  was  author  of  the  following 
works,  besides  numerous  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical and  Horticultural  Transactions : 

1.  A  TreatfM  on  the  Culture  of  ihe  Apple  and  Pear, 
and  on  the  Mannfectiire  of  Cyder  and  Perry.  London. 
17V7.    ISmd.    The  Sd  edition  In  1806.    1  Some  i 


relative  to  the  Efflcaey  of  Mr.  Fortyth'e  Plaleter,  In  rc- 
novatlnf  treat.  London.  1801.  4to.  S.  Bcport  of  a 
Commtttae  of  the  Honieultural  Bocletj  of  London. 
London.  1809.  4lo.  4.  Ponrana  Herefordlanala,  or  a 
Deecriptlve  Account  of  the  old  Cyder  and  Perry  Frnlto 
ofHftrefordihire.  London.  1809.  4lo.  S.  A  Letter  on 
the  Origin  of  Bllf ht,  and  on  nilelnir  Lata  Crope  of  Peaa. 
Thia  to  appended  to  Sir  J.  Banlie'e  Eeiay  on  the  MIU 
d<w.  London.  1806.  8vo.  Sd  Edition.  «?.  W.  J«An- 
Mii'f  mat.  Eng.  Osri.) 

KNOLL  (Sax.  cnolle).  A  little  round  ele- 
vation ;  the  top  of  a  hill  or  mountain. 

KNOT-GRASS.    The  common  oat-like  soft- 
grass  {Holcui  avenaceui),  from  its  bulbous  roots 
is  often  called  by  farmers  knot-grass ;  but  in  a 
botanical  sense  the  following  are  the  true  knot-| 
grasses.  ^ 

This  grass  is  preyed  upon  in  Europe  by  a 
species  of  leaf-beetle  (Chrydomela  polygoni^,  and 
likewise  in  the  United  States  by  an  insect 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Euro- 
pean beetle.  By  these  the  knot-grass  is  com- 
pletely stripped  of  its  leaves  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  summer.  This  little  beetle, 
says  Harris,  is  about  three-twentieths  of  an  inch 
long.  Its  head,  wing-covers,  and  body  beneath 
are  dark  blue;  its  thorax  and  legs  are  dull 
orange-red ;  the  upper  side  of  its  abdomen  is 
also  orange-coloured;  and  the  antennae  and 
feet  are  blackish.  The  females  have  aveiy 
odd  appearance  before  they  have  laid  their 
eggs,  their  abdomen  being  enormously  swelled 
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OQt  like  a  large  orange-coloured  bal1»  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  move  about. 
I  have  found  these  insects  on  the  knot-grass  in 
every  month  from  April  to  September  inclu- 
sive. The  larvee  eat  the  leaves  of  the  same 
plant    (Harrit.) 

KNOT-GRASS,  COMMON  (Polygonvm  avi^ 
culare;  from  )ro\»,  many,  and  >«w,  a  knee ;  re- 
ferring to  the  numerous  joints  of  the  stem). 
This  common  annual  grass  is  in  England 
found  almost  everywhere,  in  waste  as  well  as 
cultivated  ground,  streets,  paths,  and  barren 
sandy  places.  The  root  is  fibrous,  long,  very 
tough,  and  somewhat  woody,  branched  below, 
simple  at  the  crown.  Stems  several,  spread- 
ing in  every  direction,  generally  prostrate, 
much  branched,  round,  striated,  leafy  at  the 
numerous  knots  or  joints.  Leaves  alternate, 
stalked,  hardly  an  inch  long,  elliptic  or  lanceo- 
late, entire,  obtose,  single  ribbed,  smooth  ex- 
cept at  the  margin ;  tapering  at  the  base,  very 
variable  in  width ;  their  substance  rather  co- 
riaceous; their  colour  grayish  or  glaucous, 
stipules  membranous,  acute,  often  red,  with  a 
few  remote,  brownish  ribs.  The  flowers  which 
appear  from  April  to  October  are  axillary,  2  or 
8  together  on  simple  stalks,  small,  seeds  acute- 
ly triangular,  of  a  shining  black,  the  food  of 
many  small  birds.  It  is  common  in  the  United 
States. 

Knot-grass,  valentia.  a  name  by 

which  the  powdery  sea-heath  (FraTikenia  ptU- 
verulewta\  is  known  in  some  districts. 

KNOT-GRASS,  WHORLED  (lUecebrum  ver- 
HdUiUum'),  This  is  an  interesting  dwarf  pe- 
rennial plant,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
marshy,  boggy  ground  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, flowering  in  July.  The  difierent  species 
are  pretty,  may  be  grown  in  any  soil,  and  in- 
crease from  seed  without  difficulty.  The  root 
is  creeping;  herb  smooth,  branched,  procum- 
bent Leaves  small,  ovate,  acute,  or  some- 
times spatulate,  scarcely  stalked,  rather  fleshy. 
Stipules  intra-foliaceous,  small,  white,  jagged. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  or  reddish, 
whorled,  without  bractes.  (Eng.  Flor,  vol.  i. 
p.  336.) 

KNOT-WEED.    See  Psriicaeia. 

KOHL-RABI.  Bulb-stalked  cabbage  (Brat- 
nea  oUraeea,  var.  eatda^apa).  This  curious 
variety  of  cabbage  is  a  native  of  Germany, 
where  it  is  much  cultivated,  and  whence  it 
was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt  The  stem  is  swollen  like  a 
tuber,  and,  when  divested  of  the  leaves,  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  one.  The  produce  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Swedish  turnips, 
and  the  soil  that  suits  the  one  is  equally  good 
for  the  other.  It  may  either  be  sown  in  drills, 
or  raised  in  beds,  and  transplanted  like  cab- 
bages; in  this  case  the  beds  require  to  be 
made  and  sown  the  preceding  autumn.  Two 
pounds  of  the  seed  will  produce  a  sufficiency 
of  plants  for  one  acre  of  ground.  Hares  are 
so  fond  of  it,  that,  on  farms  where  these  ani- 
mals abound,  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  found 
to  be  impracticable.  3840  grains  of  the  tubes 
of  kohl-rabi  afiford  106  grains  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter (Smelair'i  Hort,  Gram,  p.  411).  See  Cab- 
BAes,  p.  247. 


LABELLUM  (Lat).  In  botany,  the  front 
segment  of  an  orchidaceous  or  other  flower ; 
also  the  lower  petal  or  lip. 

LABOUR  (Fr.  labewr;  Lat  labor).  In  a  gene- 
ral sense,  labour  implies  the  exertion  of  human 
strength  in  the  performance  of  any  kind  of 
work. 

Without  entering  into  an  abstruse  treatise 
on  the  science  of  political  economy,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  examine  shortly  the  subject, 
for  labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth  to  the 
farmer ;  and  having  done  this,  I  shall  next  in- 
quire into  the  means  by  which  labour  may  be 
rendered  most  efficient  Natare  spontaneously 
furnishes  the  matter  of  which  all  commodities 
are  made ;  but  until  labour  has  been  applied  to 
appropriate  that  matter,  or  to  adapt  it  to  our 
use,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  value,  ^nd  is  not, 
nor  ever  has    been,  considered  as   forming 
wealth.    Were  we  placed  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  or  in  an  orchard,  we  should  infallibly 
perish  of  thirst  or  hunger,  unless  by  an  eflbrt 
of  industry  we  raised  the  water  to  our  lips,  or 
plucked  the  fruit  from  its  parent  tree.    But 
this  illustration  is  an  extreme  case ;  and  it  i& 
more  to  our  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  mere 
appropriation  of  matter  is  seldom  sufficient 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  labour  is  required 
not  only  to  appropriate  matter,  but  to  convey  it 
from  place  to  place,  and  to  give  it  that  peculiar 
shape  without  which  it  may  be  totally  useless, 
and  incapable  of  administering  either  to  our 
necessities  or  our  comforts.    The  coal  used  in 
our  fires  is  buried  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  is  absolutely  worthless,  until  by  the 
labour  of  the  miner  it  has  been  extracted  from 
the  mine,  and  brought  into  a  situation  where 
it  may  be  made  use  of.    The  stones  and  mor- 
tar used  in  building  our  houses,  and  the  rugged 
and  shapeless  materials  that  have  been  fashion- 
ed into  the  various  articles  of  convenience  and 
ornament  with  which  they  are  Aimished,  were 
in  their  original  state  destitute  alike  of  value 
and  utility.    And  of  the  innumerable  variety 
of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products 
which  form  the  materials  of  our  food  and 
clothes,  none  were  originally  serviceable,  while 
many  were  extremely  noxious  to  man.    The 
labour  that  has  subdued  their  bad  qualities, 
that  has  given  them  utility,  and  fitted  them  to 
satisfy  our  wants,  and  to  minister  to  our  com- 
forts and  enjoyments,  is  plainly  therefore  the 
only  source  of  wealth.    **  Labour,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Adam  Smith,  **  was  the  first  price,  the 
original  purchase-money,  that  was  paid  for  all 
things.    It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by 
labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was 
purchased."  {Wealth  of  Nationt,  ip.  UJ)  Those 
who  observe  the  progress  and  trace  the  history 
of  the  human  race  in  difierent  countries  and 
states  of  society,  will  find  that  their  comfort 
and  happiness  have  in  all  cases  been  princi- 
pally dependent  on  their  ability  to  appropriate 
the  raw  products  of  nature,  and  to  adapt  them 
to  their  use.  The  savage  whose  labour  is  con- 
fined, like  that  of  the  Australian,  to  the  gather- 
ing of  wild  fruits,  or  of  shell-fish  on  the  sear 
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coast,  is  placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  civilization,  and  is  in  point  of  comfort  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  fint  step  in  the  progress  of  society  is 
made  when  man  learns  to  hunt  wild  animals, 
to  feed  himself  with  their  flesh,  and  clothe  him- 
self with  their  skins.  But  labour,  when  con- 
fined to  the  chase,  is  extremely  barren  and  un- 
productive. Tribes  of  hunters,  like  beasts  of 
prey,  whom  they  closely  resemble  in  their 
habits  and  modes  of  subsistence,  are  but  thinly 
scattered  over  the  countries  which  they  occupy; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fewness  of  their  num- 
bers, any  unusual  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
game  never  fails  to  reduce  them  to  the  extre- 
mity of  want.  The  teamd  step  in  the  progress 
of  society  is  made  when  the  tribes  of  hunters 
and  fishers  devote  themselves,  like  the  ancient 
Scythians  and  modern  Tartars,  to  the  domesti- 
cation of  wild  animals  and  the  rearing  of 
flocks.  The  subsistence  of  herdsmen  is  much 
less  precaf ious  than  that  of  hunters ;  but  they 
are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  various 
comforts  and  elegancies  that  g^ve  to  civilized 
life  its  chief  value.  The  third  and  most  de- 
cisive step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  in 
the  great  art  of  producing  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  is  made  when  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds  re- 
nounce their  migratory  habits  and  become 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers.  It  is  then 
that  man  begins  fully  to  avail  himself  of  his 
productive  powers.  He  then  becomes  labo- 
rious, and  by  a  necessary  consequence  his 
wants  are  then,  for  the  first  time,  fully  sup- 
plied, and  he  acquires  an  extensive  command 
over  the  articles  necessary  for  his  comfort  as 
well  as  his  subsistence.  The  importance  of 
labour  in  the  production  of  wealth  was  very 
clearly  perceived  by  Locke.  In  his  E9$ay  on 
Civil  Govemmentf  published  in  1689,  he  has  en- 
tered into  a  lengthened,  discriminating,  and 
able  analysis,  to  show  that  it  is  from  labour 
that  the  products  of  the  earth  derive  almost  all 
their  value.  "  Let  any  one  consider,''  says  he, 
''what  the  difierence  is  between  an  acre  of  land 
planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar,  sown  with  wheat 
or  barley,  and  an  acre  of  the  same  land  lying 
in  common,  without  any  husbandry  upon  it, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  improvement  of  labour 
makes  the  far  greater  part  of  the  value.  I  think 
it  will  be  but  a  very  modest  computation  to 
say,  that  of  the  products  of  the  earth  useful  to 
the  life  of  man,  nine-tenthi  are  the  effects  of 
labour;  nay,  if  we  rightly  estimate  things  as 
they  come  to  our  use,  and  cast  up  the  several 
expenses  about  them,  what  in  them  is  purely 
'  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  shall 
find  that  in  most  of  them  ntnety-nitu  hundredths 
are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labour. 
"  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  demonstration 
of  any  thing  than  several  nations  of  the  Ame- 
ricans are  of  this,  who  are  rich  in  land  and 
poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  whom  nature 
having  furnished  as  liberally  as  any  other 
people  with  the  materials  of  plenty,  i  e.  a  fruit- 
ful soil  apt  to  produce  in  abundance  what  might 
serve  for  food,  raiment,  and  delight,  yet  for 
want  of  improving  it  by  labour  have  not  one 
hundredth  'part  of  the  conveniences  which 
might  be  enjoyed. 
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"  To  make  this  a  little  clearer,  let  us  bvt 
trace  some  of  the  ordinary  provisions  of  life 
through  their  several  progresses  before  they 
come  to  our  use,  and  see  how  much  they 
receive  of  their  value  from  human  industry. 
Bread,  wine,  and  cloth  are  things  of  daily  use 
and  great  abundance;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
acorns,  water,  and  leaves  or  skins  must  be  our 
bread,  drink,  and  clothing,  did  not  labour  fur- 
nish us  with  these  more  useful  commodities ; 
for  whatever  bread  is  more  worth  than  acorns, 
wine  than  water,  and  cloth  or  silk  than  leaves, 
skins,  or  moss,  that  is  solely  owing  to  labour 
and  industry ;  the  one  of  these  being  the  food 
and  raiment  which  unassisted  nature  furnishes 
us  with ;  the  other  provisions  which  our  in- 
dustry and  pains  prepare  for  us ;  which  how 
much  they  exceed  the  other  in  value,  when  any 
one  hath  computed,  he  will  then  see  how  much 
labour  makes  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  value 
of  things  we  enjoy  in  this  world.  And  the 
ground  which  produces  the  material  is  scarcely 
to  be  reckoned  in  as  any,  or,  at  most,  but  a 
very  small  part  of  it;  so  little  that  even 
amongst  us,  land  that  is  wholly  lefl  to  nature, 
that  hath  no  improvement  of  pasturage,  tillage 
or  planting,  is  called  as  indeed  it  is,  wa»t€;  and 
we  shall  find  the  benefit  of  it  amount  to  little 
more  than  nothing. 

*'  An  acre  of  land  that  bears  here  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  another  in  America, 
which,  with  the  same  husbandry,  would  do  the 
like,  are,  without  doubt,  of  the  same  natural 
intrinsic  value  (utility).  But  yet  the  benefit 
mankind  receives  from  the  one  in  a  year  is 
worth  five  pounds,  and  from  the  other  possibly 
not  worth  a  penny,  if  all  the  profit  an  Indian 
received  from  it  were  to  be  valued  and  sold 
here;  at  least,  I  may  truly  say,  not  one  thou- 
sandth. It  is  labour,  then,  which  puts  the 
greatest  part  of  value  upon  land,  without  which 
it  would  scarcely  be  worth  any  thing.  It  is  to 
that  we  owe  the  greatest  part  of  all  its  useful 
products ;  for  all  that  the  straw,  bran,  bread, 
of  that  acre  of  wheat,  is  more  worth  than  the 
product  of  an  acre  of  good  land  which  lies 
waste,  is  all  the  e£fect  of  labour. 

*'  For  it  is  not  barely  the  ploughman's  pains, 
the  reaper's  and  thrasher's  toil,  and  the  baker's 
sweat  is  to  be  accounted  into  the  bread  we  eat; 
the  labour  of  those  who  sell  the  oxen,  who 
digged  and  wrought  the  iron  and  stones,  who 
felled  and  framed  the  timber  employed  about 
the  plough,  mill,  oven,  or  any  other  utensils, 
which  are  a  vast  number,  requisite  to  this 
com ;  from  its  being  seed  to  be  sown  to  its 
being  made  bread,  must  all  be  charged  on  the 
account  of  labour,  and  received  as  an  effect  of 
that;  nature  and  the  earth  furnished  only  the 
almost  worthless  materials  as  in  themselves.  It 
would  be  a  strange  catalogue  of  things  that 
industry  provided  and  made  use  of  about  every 
loaf  of  bread  before  it  came  to  our  use,  if  we 
could  trace  them;  iron,  wood,  leather,  bark, 
timber,  stone,  bricks,  coals,  lime,  cloth,  dyeing 
drugs,  pitch,  tar,  masts,  ropes,  and  all  the  ma^ 
terials  made  use  of  in  the  ships  that  brought 
away  the  commodities  made  use  of  by  any  of 
the  workmen  to  any  part  of  the  work;  all  which 
it  would  be  almost  impossible,  at  least  too  long, 
to  reckon  up." 


LABOUB. 


labourer: 


Labour  is  the  sole  sotirce  of  exchangeable 
value,  and,  conseqaently,  of  wealth.  It  is  the 
talisman  that  has  raised  man  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  savage ;  that  has  changed  the  desert 
and  the  forest  into  cultivated  fields ;  that  has 
covered  the  earth  with  cities,  and  the  ocean 
with  ships ;  that  has  given  us  abundance,  com- 
fort, and  elentnce,  instead  of  want,  misery,  and 
barbarism.  Labour,  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  raising  of  raw  produce,  to  the  fashioning 
of  that  raw  produce,  when  raised  into  articles 
of  utility,  convenience,  or  ornament,  or  to  the 
conveyance  of  raw  and  wrought  produce  from 
one  country  or  place  to  ano&er,  is  said  to  be 
agricultural],  manufacturing,  or  commercial. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  particular  process, 
and  most  advantageous  meUiods  of  applying 
labour  in  each  of  these  grand  departments  of 
industry,  forms  the  peculiar  and  appropriate 
study  of  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  exhibit  the  import- 
ance of  labour,  and  the  advantages  which  its 
successful  prosecution  confers  on  man,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  reference  is  made  to  the 
labour  of  the  hand  only.  This  species,  indeed, 
comes  most  under  our  observation ;  it  is  that,  too, 
without  which  we  could  not  exist,  and  which 

{irincipally  determines  the  valueof  commodities, 
t  is  questionable,  however,  whether  it  be  really 
more  productive  than  the  labour  of  the  mind. 
The  hand  is  not  more  necessary  to  execute 
than  the  head  to  contrive.  All  the  means  by 
which  labour  may  be  facilitated  and  wealth 
increased  resolve  themselves,  1st,  into  the 
better  division  and  combination  of  employment 
among  individuals  and  nations ;  and  2d,  into 
the  more  extensive  or  more  judicious  applica- 
tion of  capital  or  stock  in  industrious  under- 
takings. 

The  division  of  employments  can  only  be 
imperfectly  established  in  rude  societies  and 
thinly-peopled  countries ;  but  in  every  state  of 
society — in  the  rudest  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
proved— we  may  trace  its  operation  and  effects. 
Even  in  the  simplest  business  this  co-operation 
and  subdivision  is  required ;  neither  hunting 
nor  fishing,  any  more  than  agriculture  or  ma- 
nufacture, can  be  advantageously  carried  on 
by  solitary  individuals.  As  society  advances, 
this  division  of  labour  extends  itself  on  all 
sides ;  one  man  becomes  a  tanner  or  dresser 
of  skins,  another  a  weaver,  a  third  a  smith, 
and  so  on.  The  wealth  and  comforts  of  all 
classes  are,  in  consequence,  prodigiously  aug- 
mented. In  countries  where  the  division  of 
labour  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
agriculturists  are  not  obliged  to  spend  their 
time  in  clumsy  attempts  to  manufacture  their 
own  produce,  and  manufacturers  cease  to  in- 
terest themselves  about  the  raising  of  com,  and 
the  fattening  of  cattle.  The  facility  of  ex- 
changing is  the  vivifying  principle  of  industry ; 
it  stimulates  agriculturists  to  adopt  the  best 
system  of  cultivation,  and  to  raise  the  largest 
crops,  because  it  enables  them  to  exchange 
whatever  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
exceeds  their  own  wants  for  other  commodities 
contributing  to  their  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
and  it  stimulates  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  increase  and  improve  the  quantity,  variety, 


and  quality  of  their  goods,  that  they  may 
thereby  obtain  greater  supplies  of  raw  pro- 
duce. A  spirit  of  industry  is  thus  universallv 
diffused ;  and  that  apathy  and  languor  which 
characterize  a  rude  state  of  society  entirely 
disappear. 

Besides  that  sort  of  division  of  labour  which 
enables  each  individual  in  a  united  society  to 
confine  himself  to  a  particular  employment, 
there  is  another  and  most  important  branch  of 
the  division  of  labour,  which  not  only  enables 
particular  individuals,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
entire  districts,  and  even  nations,  to  addict 
themselves  in  preference  to  certain  branches 
of  industry.  It  is  on  this  terriiorial  dUrigion  of 
/a6o«r,  as  it  has  been  appropriately  termed, 
that  the  commerce  carried  on  between  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  same  country,  and  between 
different  countries,  is  founded.  The  variations 
in  the  situation,  soil,  climate,  mineral  products, 
dec.  of  the  different  districts  of  an  extensive 
country,  render  them  more  suitable  for  some 
than  for  other  species  of  industry.  A  district 
where  coal  is  abundant,  which  has  .an  easy 
access  to  the  ocean,  and  a  considerable  com- 
mand of  internal  navigation,  is  the  natural  seat 
of  manufactures.  Wheat  and  other  species  of 
grain  are  the  proper  products  of  rich  arable 
soils ;  and  cattle,  aifler  being  reared  in  moun- 
tainous disuricts,  are  most  advantageously  fat> 
tened  in  meadows  and  low  grounds.  Nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  than  £at  the  inhabitants 
of  these  different  districts  will  be  able,  by  con- 
fining themselves  to  those  employments,  for  the 
prosecution  of  which  they  have  some  peculiar 
capability,  to  produce  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  useful  and  desirable  articles  than  they  could 
do  were  they  to  engage  indiscriminately  in 
every  possible  emplojrment 

Providence,  by  giving  different  soils,  cli- 
mates and  natural  productions  to  different 
countries,  has  evidently  provided  for  their  mu- 
tual intercourse  and  civilization.  By  permit- 
ting the  people  of  each  to  employ  their  capital 
and  labour  in  those  departments  in  which 
their  geographical  situation,  the  physical  capa- 
cities of  the  soil,  their  national  character  and 
habits  fit  them  to  excel,  foreign  commerce,  or 
the  territorial  division  of  labour,  has  a  won- 
derful influence  in  multipljring  the  products 
of  arts  and  industry. 

Having  been  led  thus  far  into  this  fertile 
subject,  I  will  conclude  with  some  apposite 
and  excellent  observations  by  Dr.  Paley:— 
**  Every  man  has  his  work.  The  kind  of  work 
varies,  and  that  is  all  the  difference  there  is. 
A  great  deal  of  labour  exists  besides  that  of 
the  hands ;  many  species  of  industry  besides 
bodily  operation,  equally  necessary,  requiring 
equal  assiduity,  more  attention,  more  anxiety. 
It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  men  of  elevated 
stations  are  exempted  from  work;  it  is  only 
true  that  there  is  assigned  to  them  work  of  a 
different  kind:  whether  more  easy  or  more 
pleasant  may  be  questioned;  but  certainly  not 
less  ifanted,  nor  less  essential  to  the  common 
good.'*     (Brand^t  Diet,  of  LU,  and  Art,) 

LABOURER.  One  who  is  employed  in 
coarse  and  toilsome  work.  But,  in  agricul- 
ture, the  term  is  applied  to  a  person  who  per* 
forms  the  manual  or  most  laborious  part  of 
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the  business  of  a  farm.  The  price  of  labour 
has  at  all  times  varied ;  and,  as  the  poorer 
classes  feel,  with  additional  rigour,  every  evil 
arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  different 
expedients  have  been  devised,  with  a  view  to 
alleviate  their  burdens,  supply  their  wants, 
and  render  them  more  comfortable.  From 
these  investigations,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  usual  price  of 
labour  was  2d.  per  day,  and  wheat  was  sold  at 
from  3«.  Ad,  to  4«.  per  quarter.  In  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century  the  pay  of  a  labourer  per 
day  was  dcL,  and  wheat  cost  from  5«.  to  5«.  6d, 
per  quarter.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  16ib 
century  the  price  of  labour  rose  to  3^d.,  and 
that  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  to  7«.  6d.  About  the 
middle  of  the  17ih  century  the  pay  of  a  labourer 
upon  an  average  was  (in  Essex)  13d,,  and  com 
had  risen  to  4-0«.  per  quarter.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  18th  century  the  daily  pay  of 
a  labourer  was  from  14d.  to  IBd.  in  the  coun- 
try, and  from  2«.  to  2«.  6d.  in  the  metropolis, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  was  48<.  per  quarter. 
The  payment  of  daily  wages,  however,  serves 
but  imperfectly  to  ascertain  the  real  price  of 
labour,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  work  is 
performed  by  the  piece,  so  that  a  labourer  in 
general  earns  from  3d,  to  6d.  per  day  more 
than  by  the  common  pay.  The  curious  and 
philanthropic  reader,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
this  popular  inquiry,  will  be  fully  gratified  by 
a  perusal  of  Mr.  Davies*s  Ca$e  of  Labourer*  in 
Husbandry  Stated  and  Considered,  &c.  4to,  1795, 
p.  200 ;  and  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's  State  of  the  Poor, 
&c.,  3  vols.  4to,  1797.  Mrs.  Davies  Gilbert,  of 
Eastbourne,  a  lady  whose  active  interest  for 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor, 
may  fairly  (as  has  been  justly  observed)  be 
set  as  an  example  for  many  country  gentlemen 
to  follow,  urges  most  strenuously,  in  many  pub- 
lications (but  particularly  in  the  Quart,  Joum, 
of  Agr»  vol.  xii.  p.  252),  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  manual  labour,  in  preference  to 
horse  labour.  In  England,  many  benevolent 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  have  also  re- 
cently taken  up  the  cause  of  the  labourer,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  very  appro- 
priately named  "the  Labourer's  Friend  So- 
ciety." They  advocate  strongly,  and  endeavour 
to  promote  more  generally  the  system  of  home 
colonies  for  the  cultivation  of  waste  land. 
See  Allotxkht  and  Sp4db  Husbakdkt,  Farm 
SsRVAXTB,  Workmen,  &c. 

Farm  labourers,  being  the  most  valuable 
class  of  men  that  a  populous  country  pos- 
sesses, should  have  every  comfort  provided 
for  them  that  is  compatible  with  their  situa- 
tion, and  conformable  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  community.  Their  wages  ought  to  be 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  families  while 
in  health,  with  a  surplus  to  provide  against 
the  day  oif  sickness,  without  their  being  under 
the  debasing  necessity  of  making  application 
to  their  neighbours  for  relief.  Persons^so  es- 
sentially useful  to  society  should  not  merely 
support  existence,  but  have  the  comforts  oif 
wholesome  habitations,  with  sufficient  spaces 
of  ground  to  furnish  them  and  their  families 
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with  changes  of  proper  vegetable  food  without 
much  expense. 

LACTARY.  a  milk-house,  dairy,  or  place 
where  milk  is  kept.  The  term  has  been  made 
to  designate  the  whole  establishment  of  a 
dairy.    See  Dairt. 

LACTIC  ACID.  This  substance,  in  the 
opinion  of  Berzelius  and  some  other  chemists, 
exists  in  milk,  and  in  larger  proportion  when 
it  has  become  sour;  but  others  imagine  that  it 
is  the  product  of  its  decomposition.  It  was 
first  recognised  as  a  peculiar  acid  by  Scbeele, 
but  he  did  not  obtain  it  perfectly  pure.  It  was 
afterwards  observed  by  Berzelius  in  many  ani- 
mal fluids;  and  by  Braconnet  to  exist  with 
acetic  acid  in  fermented  rice-meal,  wheat- 
paste,  the  juice  of  the  beet-root,  and  other  vege- 
table  substances:  he  named  it  nanc^ic  acid. 
It  is  formed,  also,  during  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cess in  some  animal  bodies.  Lactic  acid  is  a 
colourless,  inodorous,  syrupy  liquid,  and  very 
sour.  It  may  be  so  concentrated  as  to  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-215:  it  attracts  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  dissolves  in  water 
and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  At  480^  Fah- 
renheit, it  is  decomposed.  When  added  to 
boiling  milk,  it  is  capable  of  immediately  co- 
agulating about  700  times  its  weight;  but, 
when  cold,  it  produces  comparative  little  effect 
upon  it:  it  also  coagulates  albumen.  It  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  fresh  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime;  a  property  which  is  of 
great  advantage  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
might  even  be  rendered  useful  in  manures. 
The  constituents  of  the  lactic  acid  are,  6  parts 
of  carbon,  5  of  hydrogen,  and  5  of  oxygen. 
{Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xiii.  p.  268.) 

LACTOMETER  (Lat,  lac,  milk,  and  metrtun, 
a  measure).  A  term  applied  to  a  glass  tube 
for  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  the 
cream  bears  to  the  milk  of  any  particular  cow» 
or  the  produce  of  a  whole  dairy.  Lactometers 
of  different  kinds  have  been  invented ;  the  best 
is  called  *'  the  four  or  five  glass  lactometer.** 


The  principle  of  the  instrument  is,  that  if 
new  milk  is  poured  into  glass  tubes  and  allow- 
ed to  remain,  the  division  between  the  eream» 
which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  milk,  will 
be  so  evident  that  its  depth  may  be  easily 
measured ;  and  should  the  milk  from  any  cow 
produce  more  cream  than  that  of  another,  the 
difference  will  be  seen  by  the  divisions  or 


LAinES'  VnXOiKR. 


LADIES'  SMOCX. 


iflarks  on  the  glass  tubes.  The  lactometer 
consists  of  4  or  6  glass  tabes,  about  half  an 
inch  diameter,  and  11  inches  long,  fitted  into  an 
upright  mahogany  frame ;  each  tube  having  a 
fine  line  drawn  rouhd  it  10  inches  from  8ie 
bottom ;  3  inches  from  the  line  downwards,  it 
is  graduated  into  inches  and  tenths  of  inches. 
At  milking  time  each  tube  is  to  be  filled  up  to 
the  line  with  ^ew  milk.  After  standing  IS 
hours,  the  quantity  of  cream  which  floats  upon 
the  surface  is  shown  by  the  scale  of  inches 
and  tenths ;  each  division  will  therefore  repre* 
sent  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

If  the  milk  given  by  a  cow  at  one  meal  is 
1  gallon,  or  8  pints,  and  the  thickness  or  depth 
of  the  cream  which  floats  upon  it  measures  14 
divisions,  multiply  the  number  of  pints,  8,  by 
the  depth  of  the  cream,  14 ;  the  result  will  be 
that  the  produce  of  the  cream  of  that  meal  is 
112,  or  1  pint  y\^.  Care  must  be  taken  to  fill 
these  tubes  as  soon  as  the  pail  is  taken  from 
under  the  cow,  for  if  any  delay  takes  place, 
some  of  the  cream  will  have  ascended  towards 
the  top.  The  milk  should  be  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  pail,  which  is  to  be  done  by  dip- 
ping a  cream-pot  below  the  froth.  (Joum,  Roy. 
hut.  voL  iv.  p.  157 ;  Reeia  Cyclo,  vol.  zx.) 

LADIES*  FINGER.  A  name  given  to  the 
common  kidney*vetch  (JiUhyUis  vulntraria), 
which,  from  its  soft  and  downy  nature,  was 
supposed  to  possess  vulnerary  properties  in 
stanching   the  blood  of  slight  wounds.    See 

KlDNKT-VBTCH. 

LADIES'  MANTLE  (jUchemiUa).  The  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  of  plants  are  all  astringent 
in  their  root,  and  somewhat  mucilaginous,  ji. 
wlgaris  is  slightly  tonic.  Many  of  them  are 
ornamental,  and  well  adapted  for  planting  in 
gardens  near  the  front  of  borders,  or  for  adorn- 
ing rockwork.  They  succeed  well  in  any 
common  soil,  if  not  over  wet,  and  may  be  in- 
creased from  seeds  or  divisions.  The  species 
indigenous  to  Britain  ar»» 

1.  Gummon  ladies'  mantle  (A,  vulgaria),  A 
perennial,  growing  in  dry,  rather  mountainous 
pastures.  The  root  is  woody,  with  long  fibres : 
stems  from  4  to  8  inches  high,  more  or  less 
procumbent,  alternately  branched,  round, 
hairy,  leafy,  terminating  in  numerous  little  co- 
r3rmbose  clusters  of  green  flowers,  or  smooth, 
almost  capillary  stalks.  The  radical  leaves 
are  numerous,  on  long  footstalks,  large,  round- 
ish, kidney-shaped,  bluntly-lobed,  plaited,  ser- 
rated, of  a  fine  green  above ;  soft  and  hairy 
beneath.  The  stem-leaves  are  of  the  same 
form,  but  a  great  deal  smaller;  alternate,  on 
short  stalks,  with  a  pair  of  large  notched  sti- 
pules to  each.  Horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  eat 
this  vegetable ;  but  it  is  not  relished  by  cattle, 
and  hogs  totally  refuse  it 

8.  Alpine  ladies*  mantle  (Jl.  alpina),  A  pe- 
rennial plant  growing  on  lUpine  rocks,  espe- 
cially in  a  micaceous  soil.  It  is  rather  smaller 
in  habit  than  the  last  species,  and  essentially 
differcDt,  not  only  in  the  silvery  pubescence 
of  the  stalks,  flowers,  and  backs  of  the  leaves, 
but  in  the  latter  being  separated  to  the  base 
into  5  or  6  obovate  lobes,  closely  serrated  to- 
wards the  extremity.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  silvery  splendour  of  their 
ander  sides,  especially  in  exposed  and  barren 


spots,  when  the  leaves  are  agitated  by  the 
wind.  No  figure  can  do  them  justice.  The 
upper  surface  is  smooth  and  naked,  of  a  fine 
green.  This  species  is  found  on  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire. 

8.  Field  ladies'  mantle,  or  parsley  piert  (J. 
arvensU),  This  annual  species  will  generally 
be  found  in  England  growing  in  sandy  or  gra- 
velly fields,  especially  when  fallow,  as  well  as 
on  heathy  banks.  The  root  is  small  and 
fibrous;  stems  numerous,  about  a  finger's 
length,  spreading  or  prostrate,  round,  leafy, 
hardly  subdivided.  Leaves  flat,  three-Iobed, 
variously  cut  on  short  stalks.  The  whole 
plant  is  more  or  less  hairy,  and  in  flavour  and 
scent  approaches  its  natural  ally,  bumet. 
{8mith*i  Eng,  Fhr,  toI.  i.  p.  323.) 

LADIES'  SLIPPER  (Cypnpedium,  from 
CyprU,  one  of  Venus's  names,  and  podion,  a 
slipper;  hence  the  name  Venus's  or  ladies' 
slipper).  The  species  of  this  genus  are  re- 
markably handsome  when  in  flower,  and  on 
that  account  deserve  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion. They  are  all  of  the  easiest  culture.  The 
hardy  species  succeed  well  in  peat  soil,  either 
kept  in  a  frame,  or  planted  out  in  a  shady 
border.  The  species,  natives  of  America,  re- 
quire to  be  protected  from  severe  frost  and 
rain.  The  only  indigenous  species  is  the  com- 
mon ladies'  slipper  (C.  eaUtotuB),  which  is  very 
rare,  growing  only  in  mountainous  woods  and 
thickets  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  peren- 
nial, blowing  large  yellow,  solitary,  terminal 
flowers,  without  scent,  in  June.  The  stems  are 
solid,  12  or  18  inches  high,  downy,  bearing  8 
or  4  large  alternate,  ovate,  rather  pointed 
leaves,  clasping  or  sheathing  at  their  base.— 
(£fig.  Fhr^  iv.  51;  PaxtonU  Bat.  JHct.;  see 
Darlington* s  Flor,  Cat.  618.) 

LADIES'  SMOCK  (Cardamme).  An  inte- 
resting genus  of  the  simplest  culture  and  pro- 
pagation, natives  of  various  countries,  gene- 
rally preferring  watery  situations.  The  native 
species  are  five  in  number: — 

1.  Daisy-leaved  ladies'  smock  (C.beUidifoUa}, 
This  perennial  species  grows  in  moist,  grassy, 
lofty,  alpine  pastures.  The  root  is  rather 
woody,  divided  at  the  crown.  Herb  2  or  8 
inches  high,  unbranched,  erect,  bright  green» 
smooth  leaves,  sometimes  a  little  wavy  or  an^ 
gular,  the  uppermost  nearly  sessile.  Flowers 
few,  corymbose,  white,  appearing  in  August 
Style  short,  conical. 

2.  Impatient  ladies'  smock  (C.  trnpa/iciu). 
This  annual  species  grows  in  shady,  rather 
moist,  rocky  situations  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  Scotland.  The 
root  is  small  and  tapering;  the  herbage  pale 
green;  stem  1^  to  2  feet  high;  leaves  pinnate; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  mostly  cut;  stipules  fringed. 
The  flowers,  which  are  numerous,  and  small, 
and  white,  appear  in  May  and  June.  Pods  erect, 
very  slender,  composing  long  clusters,  and  dis- 
charging their  seeds  with  a  crackling  noise  and 
great  force  on  the  slightest  touch  or  concussion, 
by  means  of  the  revolute  valves.  The  whole 
plant  is  disagreeably  bitterish  and  pungent 

3.  Hairy  ladies'  smock  (C.  hirnUa).  Also 
annual  in  habit  This  species  is  found  very 
frequent  in  waste  or  cultivated  ground,  espe- 
cially in  moist,  shady  places ;  flowering  from 
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March  to  Jane.  The  root  consists  of  many 
white  fibres.  The  herb  is  variable  in  size  and 
luxuriance,  deep  green,  more  or  less  hairy, 
rarely  quite  smooth ;  stem  from  3  to  12  inches 
or  more  in  height;  leaves  pinnate,  without 
stipules;  leaflets  stalked,  roundish,  oblong, 
notched. 

4.  Meadow  ladies' smock  (C  |>ra/Mjif).  See 
Cuckoo  FLOwsm. 

5.  Bitter  ladies'  smock  (C  amara).  This  is  not 
a  common  species,  but  is  found  occasionally  in 
watery  places,  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  brooks. 
It  is  perennial,  and  before  it  flowers  greatly 
resembles  water-cress,  but  the  taste  is  bitter 
and  nauseous.  The  root  is  toothed,  somewhat 
creeping;  stems  J  to  2  feet  high,  more  or  less 
hairy,  creeping  at  the  base,  with  several  radi- 
cles, and  sometimes  a  few  slender  scions. 
Leaves  pinnate,  without  stipules ;  leaflets  of 
the  lowermost  roundish ;  of  the  rest,  toothed 
or  angular.  Style  obliquely  elongated.  Flow- 
ers, which  appear  in  April  or  May,  always 
white  or  cream-coloured,  with  violet  anthers. 
{Smith*t  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  pp.  180—91.) 

LADIES'  TRACES  (Neottia,  a  bird's  nest,  in 
allusion  to  the  interwoven  fibres  of  the  roots). 
This  is  a  pretty  genus  of  orchidaceous  plants. 
The  hardy  species  will  succeed  well  in  chalky 
soil,  or  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand ;  they 
are  all  increased  by  divisions.  (Paxton's  Bat, 
Diet,) 

There  are  in  Britain  only  two  indigenous 
species : — 

1.  Sweet  ladies'  traces  (2V.  gpiraUi),  which 
grows  in  open  pastures,  on  a  chalky  or  gravelly 
soil,  or  in  meadows  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, flowering  in  August  and  September.  The 
leaves  are  awned,  all  radical,  on  broad  stalks, 
spreading,  ovate,  acute,  ribbed,  rather  glau- 
cous. Stalk  a  finger's  length  or  more,  viscid, 
and  downy,  upwards,  clothed  with  several 
sheathing,  upright,  pointed  bractes.  Spike 
spiral,  of  many  crowded  small  white  and 
highly  fragrant  flowers,  in  a  single  row,  each 
with  an  ovate,  tumid,  pointed,  downy,  close 
bracte. 

8.  Proliferous  ladies*  traces  (N»  gemmipara). 
This  species  grows  in  marshes  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  flowers  in  July.  The 
root  consists  of  two  thick,  fleshy,  downy,  an- 
nual, perpendicular  knobs,  each  about  3  inches 
long,  and  one-fiflh  of  an  inch  in  diameter  near 
its  origin,  tapering  downwards  to  a  blunt  point 
After  flowering  the  root  decays.  Leaves  5  or  6, 
upright,  broadly  lanceolate,  acute,  three^ribbed, 
3  inches  in  length.  Foot-stalks  broad,  sheath- 
ing, near  an  inch  long.  Stalk  erect,  2  inches 
high,  sheathed  more  than  half  way  up  by  the 
foot-stalks  of  the  innermost  leaves,  and  bear- 
ing in  the  upper  part  2  or  8  lanceolate,  smooth, 
upright  bractes.  Spike  an  inch  long,  ovate, 
dense,  erect,  of  about  18  white  flowers  in  3 
rows,  twisted  round  in  a  very  remarkable  way, 
and  each  accompanied  by  a  smooth,  lanceolate 
bracte,  as  tall  as  itself.  The  outside  of  the 
flowers  and  capsule  are  downy;  every  other 
part  of  the  herb  is  smooth.  Buds  destined  to 
flower  the  following  year  are  formed  among 
the  leaves,  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower-stalk.  In  I 
the  spring,  each  bud  puts  forth  a  pair  of  oblong  I 
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knobs  and  becomes  a  separate  plant  (SmUk*g 
Eng,  Flor.  vol.  iv.  p.  35.) 

LADIES'  TRACEa  Ladies'  hair  or  quak- 
ing-grass.   See  Bbisa  Msdia. 

LADDER.  A  framework  of  steps  between 
two  upright  pieces.  Ladders  of  various  length 
are  essential  requisites  on  a  farm,  whether  for 
use  in  repairs  to  buildings,  for  reaching  stacks, 
or  in  cases  of  fire. 

*< Garden  ladders  are  of  three  kinds:  the 
common  wall  tre$  ladder,  which  differs  from  those 
used  in  other  arts  in  having  two  pieces  of  10 
or  12  inches  in  length,  projecting  at  right  an- 
gles from  the  upper  end,  the  use  of  which  is  to 
avoid  injuring  the  trees,  by  keeping  the  top  of 
the  ladder  at  a  small  distance  from  the  wall, 
and  thus  admit  of  the  operation  of  nailing.  The 
orchard  ladder  consists  of  a  frame  on  low  wheels, 
as  a  basis  for  several  ladders  which  fit  into  each 
other,  and  are  capable  of  being  hoisted  up  by 
machinery,  so  as  a  person  near  the  extremity 
of  the  ladder  may  have  access  to  any  part  of  a 
tree  with  convenience,  either  to  prune  it  or 
gather  the  fruit 

The  three^Ud,  forked,  and  double  ladden  are 
also  well  adapted  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
gathering  fruit  or  pruning.  The  rule^'oint  ladder 
is  used  for  working  on  curvilinear  roofs  either 
of  glass,  or  domes  of  lead,  stone,  &c.,  which 
require  panes  renewed  or  trees  nailed.  Such 
ladders  are  particularly  useful  for  repairing  the 
roofs  of  hothouses  and  greenhouses.  The  </cp- 
ladder,  instead  of  round  rods  on  which  to  place 
the  feet,  has  steps  or  boards,  an  improvement 
essentially  necessary  where  much  work  is  to  be 
done,  because  less  fatiguing  to  the  feet.  Such 
ladders  have  a  back  or  fulcrum,  by  which  they 
stand  independently  of  any  other  object,  and 
which  is  removable  at  leisure  by  drawing  out 
an  iron  bolt"      (Limdon*i  Enc,  of  Crord.  p.  290.) 

LADY  BIRDS,  or  LADT  BUGS.  Familiar 
names  applied  to  small  hemispherical  beetles, 
scientifically  denominated  coccindla.  These  little 
beetles  are  generally  yellow  or  red,  with  black 
spots,  or  black,  with  white,  red,  or  yellow  spots ; 
there  are  many  kinds  of  them,  and  they  are  very 
common  and  plentiful  insects,  and  are  gene- 
rally diffused  among  plants.  They  live,  both 
in  the  perfect  and  young  state,  upon  plant-lice, 
and  hence  their  services  are  very  considerable. 
Their  young  are  small  flattened  grubs  of  a 
bluish  or  blue-black  colour,  spotted  usually 
with  red  or  yellow,  and  furnished  with  six  legs 
near  the  forepart  of  the  body.  They  are  hatch- 
ed from  little  yellow  eggs,  laid  in  clusters  among 
the  plant-lice,  so  that  they  find  themselves  at 
once  within  reach  of  their  prey,  which,  from 
their  superior  strength,  they  are  enabled  to  seize 
and  slaughter  in  great  numbers.  There  are 
some  of  these  lady-birds,  of  a  very  small  size, 
and  blackish  colour,  sparingly  clothed  with 
short  hairs,  and  sometimes  with  a  yellow  spot 
at  the  end  of  the  wing-covers,  whose  young  are 
clothed  with  short  tuAs  or  flakes  of  the  most 
delicate  white  down.  These  insects  belong  to 
the  genus  Seymnus,  which  means  a  lion's  whelp, 
and  they  well  merit  such  a  name,  for  their 
young,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  are  as  san- 
guinary and  ferocious  as  the  most  savage 
beast  of  prey.    I  have  often  seen  one  of  these 
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little  tafted  animals  preying  npon  the  plant-lice, 
catching  and  devouring,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
lice  nearly  as  large  as  its  own  body,  one  aAer 
another,  in  rapid  succession,  wiUiout  appa- 
rently satiating  its  hanger  or  diminishing  its 
activity.     (Harris.)     See  Aprib. 

LAIR.  Provincial iy,  land  in  a  state  of  grass 
or  sward.  (See  Lay.)  Also  employed  in  some 
countries,  to  signify  soil  and  dang.  Lair  is 
used  sometimes  to  express  the  coach  or  rest- 
ing-place of  a  boar  or  wild  beast,  or  of  cows 
in  dairies. 

LAMA,  or  LLAMA.    See  Alpaca. 

LAMB'S  LETTUCE.    See  GoBir  Salas. 

LAMB'S  QUARl'ERS.  A  name  given  to 
wild  or  mountain  spinach.  (Ckenopodium  al- 
bum,)   See  GoosBTOoT. 

LAMB  SKINS  (Germ.  LanmufeUe).  The 
value  of  lamb  skins  varies  according  to  the 
fineness,  brilliancy,  and  cblonr  of  the  wool. 
Black  lamb  skins  are  more  generally  esteemed 
than  those  of  any  other  colour.  English  lamb 
skins  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  perfectly 
black ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  merino 
sheep  into  England,  many  of  the  white  fleeces 
have,  in  point  of  quality,  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
perfection  which  justly  entitles  them  to  be 
ranked  with  some  of  the  best  fleeces  in  Spain. 
The  importation  of  lamb  skins  is  immense, 
having  amounted  on  an  average  in  1831,  and 
1833,  to  3,366,635.  Eight-tenths  of  the  whole 
quantity  are  supplied  by  Italy.  They  are 
mostly  used  in  the  glove  manafactare.  (M*CiU- 
loeh'i  Com,  Diet.)     See  Wool. 

LAMENESS.  In  farriery,  an  afiection  in 
the  feet  or  limbs  in  horses  and  other  animals,  by 
which  motion  is  rendered  less  perfect  In  the 
horse,  it  is  brought  on  from  various  causes — 
sprains,  over-exertion,  diseases  of  the  foot,  Ae. 
The  muscles  of  the  shoulder  are  occasionally 
sprained,  and  in  this  case  the  animal  cannot 
lift  his  foot  without  great  difficulty,  indeed  he 
will  be  observed  to  drag  his  toe  along  the 
ground.  In  this  case  few  local  measures  can 
be  adopted.  The  horse  should  be  bled  from 
the  vein  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  fomentations 
applied,  and  a  dose  of  physic  given.  In  this, 
as  in  most  other  cases  of  lameness,  quiet  and 
rest  are  essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  ani- 
mal.    (Tht  HoTMiy  p.  329.) 

LAMMAS  DAY.  In  the  English  calendar, 
the  1st  of  August.  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  this 
term  to  be  a  corruption  of  laltermathy  which 
signifies  a  second  mowing  of  grass.  Others 
derive  it  from  a  custom  which  once  prevailed 
in  some  parts  of  England,  of  bringing  a  lamb 
alive  on  this  day  into  the  church  at  high  mast. 
Others  again  derive  it  from  a  Saxon  term  sig- 
nifying loafmasM,  so  named  as  a  feast  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  first-fruits  of  the  corn.  (Brandos 
jDiet.  of  Lit.  &c.) 

LAMP  BLACK.  A  colouring  substance 
which  is  in  very  general  use  for  several  pur- 
poses. The  finest  lamp  black  is  produced  by 
collecting  the  smoke  from  a  lamp  with  a  long 
wick,  which  supplies  more  oil  than  can  be 
perfectly  consumed,  or  by  suflering  the  flame 
to  play  against  a  metalline  cover,  which  im- 
pedes the  combustion,  not  only  by  carrying  ofi* 
part  of  the  heat,  but  by  obstructing  the  current 
o£  air.  Lamp  black  is  prepared,  however,  in 
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a  much  cheaper  way  for  the  demands  of  trade. 
The  dregs  which  remain  after  the  purification 
of  pitch,  or  else  small  pieces  of  fir  wood,  are 
burned  in  furnaces  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
the  smoke  of  which  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
long,  horizontal  flue,  terminating  in  a  close- 
boarded  chamber.  The  roof  of  this  chamber 
is  made  of  coarse  cloth,  through  which  the 
current  of  air  escapes,  while  the  soot  remains. 
(Ures  Did.) 

LANCEOLATE.  In  botany  a  term  used  to 
describe  leaves  which  are  oblong  and  gradu- 
ally tapering  towards  each  extremity,  or  shaped 
like  a  spear  or  lance. 

LANCE  WOOD  (Guatteria,  in  honour  of  J. 
B.  Ouatteri,  an  Italian  botanist,  and  once  pro- 
fessor at  Parma).  This  is  a  splendid  genus  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  succeeding  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  and  sand.  They  are  natives  of 
warm  climates  and  require  stove  culture. 
Young  plants  are  readily  obtained  by  cuttings 
raised  in  sand  under  a  glass  in  heat  {Pax- 
ton*t  Bot.  Diet.) 

LAND  ((Jerm.),  in  the  widest  acceptation 
of  the  word,  is  used  to  denote  the  solid  matter 
of  which  the  globe  is  composed ;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  liquid  matter  or  water  (see  Gio- 
looy)  :  but  in  its  most  restricted  signification 
it  is  confined  to  arable  ground.  The  latter  is  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  term ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  used  in  all  original  writs,  and  in  all  court 
and  formal  pleadings. 

LAND-DITCHING,  or  hollow  draining  as  it 
is  sometimes  termed,  is  chiefly  practised  in 
England  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Hertford. 
It  consists  in  digging  both  main  and  side  drains, 
similar  to  those  generally  adopted  in  draining 
land :  the  former  are  usually  made  from  33  to 
34  inches,  the  latter  from  20  to  33  inches  in 
depth.  The  soil  is  previously  ploughed,  and 
the  length  to  which  the  main  drains  may  be 
protracted  without  a  vent,  depends  upon  the 
situation  of  the  land.  When  the  land  has  a 
regular  declivity,  the  most  proper  method  will 
be  to  carry  ofl*  as  much  water  as  possible,  by 
means  of  side  drains ;  but  if  the  ground  be 
irregular,  it  will  be  requisite  to  form  additional 
main  drains,  so  that  every  advantage  may  be 
derived  from  the  valleys,  into  which  the  latter 
must  often  be  conducted  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  length  of  the  side  drains  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  elevation  of  the  soil ;  in  general 
they  need  not  be  more  than  one  rod  apart  from 
each  other;  though  in  very  loose  or  porous 
grounds,  they  may  be  dug  at  a  distance  of  one 
rod  and  a  half.  When  the  trenches  are  cut  to 
a  suflicient  depth,  they  are  filled  up  and  cover- 
ed in  the  usual  manner  with  straw  and  bushes. 
The  expense  of  this  method  of  draining  is  com- 
puted in  England  to  be  nearly  3^  per  acre. 

Land-ditching  not  only  carries  off"  the  water 
from  wet  or  marshy  soils,  but  also  meliorates 
stiff*  loamy  clays,  which  being  thus  better  en- 
abled to  resist  the  long  continuance  of  moisture 
on  their  surface  during  the  winter,  promote  ve- 
getation very  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  grass 
is  rendered  of  a  superior  quality.  The  weeds, 
dtc.  change  their  colour,  and  are  totally  divest- 
ed of  their  rankness ;  the  com  also  increases 
both  in  quantity  and  weight.  Another  import- 
ant advantage  arising  from  this  practice  is,  that 
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it  will  admit  of  the  soil  being  ploiighed  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  spring  and  later  in  antamn; 
while  it  may  be  tilled  with  greater  facility,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds  at  a  very  small  expense. 
LANDLORD.  One  who  owns  lands  or 
houses,  and  has  tenants  under  him.  See  Te- 
HANT,  Customs  of  Couitties,  Lease,  Aobes- 
XSXT,  &c. 

LANDMARK,  signifies  in  a  general  sense 
any  thing  by  which  the  boundary  of  a  property 
is  defined.  In  ancient  times  the  correct  division 
of  lands  was  an  object  of  great  importance ; 
and  various  means  were  adopted  to  give  dis- 
tinctness and  permanency  to  the  boundaries  of 
every  man's  property.  Stones  and  hillocks 
were  the  most  usual  landmarks.  The  import- 
ance of  this  subject  among  the  Israelites  par- 
ticularly, may  be  judged  of  from  the  denun- 
ciation of  Moses,  '*  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth 
his  neighbour's  landmark." 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  The  art  of 
laying  out  grounds  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
of  a  natural  landscape.  Its  principles  are  the 
same  as  those  upon  which  the  landscape  painter 
proceeds  in  composing  a  picture ;  and  though 
it  is  an  art  of  which,  like  many  others,  every- 
body thinks  he  is  a  judge,  it  requires  to  be  pro- 
perly practised,  and  the  possession  of  powers 
of  a  much  higher  order  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  men.  Mr.  Brown,  commonly  called  Ca- 
pability Brown,  was  the  first  who  practised  the 
art  in  England,  so  as  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  the  name  of  artist.  To  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  art  here  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble ;  but  this  general  observation  contains  the 
sum  of  them ;  let  selected  and  beautiful  nature 
be  constantly  your  model,  and  success  must 
follow.  £oi«don'«  Enc.  of  Gardening,  and  Down' 
in^s  Landscape  Gardening,  recently  published  in 
New  York,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
by  those  desirous  of  practising  the  art. 

LANDSLIP.  A  portion  of  land  that  has  slid 
down  in  consequence  of  disturbance  by  an 
earthquake,  or  from  being  undermined  by  the 
action  of  water  or  other  means. 

LAND  SPRINGS.  Land  springs  are  sources 
of  water  which  only  come  into  action  after 
heavy  rains;  while  constant  springs  which 
derive  their  supplies  from  a  more  abundant 
source,  flow  throughout  the  year.  All  springs 
owe  their  origin  to  rains.  In  the  case  of  land 
springs,  the  water  when  it  sinks  through  the 
surface,  is  speedily  interrupted  by  a  retentive 
stratum,  and  there  accumulating  soon  bursts 
out  into  a  spring,  which  ceases  to  flow  a  short 
period  after  the  cause  which  gave  it  birth  has 
ceased  to  operate ;  but  the  water  which  sup- 
plies constant  springs  sinks  deeper  into  the 
earth,  and  accumulates  in  rocky  or  gravelly 
strata,  which  become  saturated  with  the  fluid. 

LAND  STEWARD.  A  person  who  has  the 
care  of  a  landed  estate,  and  whose  duties  vary 
in  difiTerent  countries,  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  landed  property  is  managed.  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  landlord  very  commonly  under- 
takes to  keep  the  buildings  and  fences  of  his 
tenants  in  repair,  the  duties  of  the  land  steward 
are  constant  and  multifarious ;  while  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  buildings  and  fences  are  kept 
in  repair  by  the  tenant,  the  duties  of  the  staw- 
Old  are  limited  to  receiving  the  rents,  and  see- 
fi9A 


ing  that  the  covenants  of  the  leases  are  dvlj' 
fulfilled.  In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
particularly  in  Italy,  where  the  landlord  is  & 
partner  with  his  tenant,  and  shares  the  produce 
with  him,  the  duties  of  the  land  steward  or  fat' 
tore,  as  he  is  there  called,  are  much  more  one- 
rous than  in  Britain.    See  Bailiff. 

LAND  TAX.  In  England,  a  branch  of 
the  public  revenue,  which  was  first  raised  ia 
its  present  form  in  1692.  The  rate  at  which 
this  tax  is  charged  is  4i.  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value.  The  amount  which  it  yielded 
to  the  exchequer  in  1837  was  1,192,636/. 
(Penny  Cyclo.  vol.  xiii.  p.  300.) 

LARCH  TREE  (Lat  larix;  It  and  Span. 
larice).  The  larch  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
exotics  which  has  been  introduced  into  Britain. 
In  the  north  of  Scotland  it  has  been  grown  to 
a  great  extent,  cultivated  with  particular  at- 
tention ;  and  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable of  all  trees  to  the  planter,  provided  the 
land  be  well  drained,  but  it  will  not  succeed  ia 
swampy  situations.  It  grows  with  great  rapi- 
dity, is  subject  to  veiy  few  accidents,  trans- 
plants with  but  little  risk,  and  produces  timber 
of  great  excellence  and  value,  not  only  for  do- 
mestic but  for  naval  purposes. 

In  bridges,  dock-gates,  mill  work,  and  espe- 
cially in  mill  axles  (where  oak  only  used  for- 
merly to  be  employed),  larch  has  been  sub- 
stituted with  the  best  effect.  The  small  larch 
is  useful  for  agricultural  implements,  gates, 
upright  palings,  rails,  and  hurdles.  Boats  built 
of  larch  have  been  found  sound  when  the  ribs 
made  of  oak  40  years  old  were  decayed.  A  fine 
frigate  of  36  guns,  named  the  Atholl,  was 
launched  at  Woolwich  in  1820,  built  entirely 
of  larch,  the  growth  of  the  Atholl  plantations. 
It  is  also  very  useful  for  staves  for  casks. 

1.  The  common  larch  fir  or  white  larcH 
(Jbiea  larix).  The  leaves  of  all  the  species  are 
clustered,  and  deciduous.  •  The  cones  vary : 
in  the  common  larch  they  are  ovate,  oblong, 
blunt;  and  the  flowers  are  pink.  In  moun- 
tainous districts  in  Scotland  the  Duke  of  Atholl 
planted  this  species  in  immense  quantities, 
having  had  nearly  9000  acres  in  cultivatioa 
with  the  larch  alone.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  An- 
derson that  his  grace  planted  200,000  every 
year;  and  in  the  winter  of  1819  and  the  fol- 
lowing spring  no  less  than  1,102,367  were 
planted  on  556  acres,  at  2000  per  Scotch  acre. 
The  late  Earl  of  Fife  also  planted  181,813  in 
Morayshire.  Goodwood,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  was  probably  the  first 
place  at  which  the  larch  was  planted  as  a 
forest  tree,  and  even  there  it  was  only  in  small 
numbers.  A  few  years  after,  viz.  in  1738,  it 
was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  a  Mr.  Menzies. 
About  1740,  James,  Duke  of  Atholl,  commenced 
planting  larches  around  Dunkeld  House  and 
Atholl  House,  the  two  residences  of  his  grace; 
and  great  attention  having  been  paid  to  these 
nurseries  by  his  grace's  successors,  the  plan- 
tations have  amazingly  increased.  A  very 
detailed  account  of  the  plantations  on  the  AthoU 
estates,  and  experiments  on  the  wood,  will  be 
found  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Prize  Eeeaye  of  the 
Highland  Society,  p.  165,  drawn  up  from  pa^ 
pers  and  documents  communicated  by  his 
grace's  trustees.    In  a  commanication  to  ihft 
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Board  of  Agricalture  in  February,  1818  (vol. 
▼il.  p.  S73),  the  Dake  of  AthoH,  speaking  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  more 
general  culture  of  the  larch,  says,  "The  lower 
range  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  which  extend  to 
Dunkeld,  are  in  altitude  from  1000  to  1200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  they  are  in  general 
barren,  and  are  composed  of  mountain  schist, 
slate,  and  iron-stone.  Up  to  the  highest  tops 
of  these,  larch  grow  luxuriantly,  where  the 
Scotch  fir,  formerly  considered  the  hardiest  tree 
of  the  north,  cannot  rear  its  head.  In  consi- 
derable tracts,  where  fragments  of  shivered 
rocks  are  strewed  so  thick  that  vegetation 
scarcely  meets  the  eye,  the  larch  puts  out  as 
strong  and  vigorous  shoots  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  valleys  below,  or  in  the  most  sheltered 
situation."  And  it  further  appears  from  a  re- 
port of  that  nobleman  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety (Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  416),  that  in  situations 
1600  to  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  he 
has  felled  trees  80  years  old  that  have  each 
yielded  six  loads  of  the  finest  timber.  The 
growth  of  larch  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
Scotland ;  but  much  land  has  been  planted  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England.  The  Society 
in  London  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  so  long  ago  as  1783,  ofiered  pre- 
miums for  the  planting  of  larch.  A  gold  me- 
dal was  ofiered  to  those  who  should  plant 
within  any  one  year  5000  larches  from  two  to 
four  years  old  at  a  distance  of  5  feet  asunder ; 
and  a  silver  medal  to  any  one  who  should 
plant  3000  larches  at  the  same  distance.  This 
premium  only  contemplated  making  planta- 
tions solely  of  the  larch.  The  first  claimant 
for  the  premium  was  the  Bishop  of  Llandafi*, 
who  had  by  that  time  planted  48,500  larches 
on  18  acres  of  the  high  grounds  near  Amble- 
side in  Westmoreland^  at  a  distance  of  4  feet 
from  one  another.  Immense  numbers  con- 
tinued to  be  planted  annually  up  to  the  year 
1805,  from  which  year  to  1816,  no  candidates 
appeared  to  claim  the  premium,  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  blight  which  affected  the  larch 
trees  in  England  for  some  years ;  and  which 
preventing  the  formation  of  the  cones,  deprived 
the  growers  of  larch  plants  of  the  usual  supply 
of  seed. 

There  is  no  account  given  of  the  height  at 
which  these  larches  were  planted.  Had  they 
been  placed  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  they  would  have  probably 
escaped  the  contagion  of  the  blight  In  the 
account  of  the  Dunkeld  larch  plantations,  the 
late  Duke  of  AthoU  conceived  that  he  had  in- 
troduced three  great  improvements  in  the 
planting  of  the  larch,  when  it  was  to  be  raised 
for  useful  timber.  These  improvements  were 
the  planting  it  at  a  high  elevation  on  the 
mountain  side,  in  a  region  in  which  no  other 
kind  of  timber  tree  would  grow  to  perfection 
in  this  country ;  the  inserting  the  tree  in  the 
soil  at  an  early  age,  not  exceeding  two  years 
old  in  the  seed-bed ;  and  the  notching  the  small 
plants  into  the  ground  by  a  peculiar  instrument 
at  wide  intervals,  not  nearer  than  5}  feet  to 
each  other;  for,  if  planted  close,  they  exhaust 
the  soil,  and  prevent  its  being  nourished  by  the 
annual  deposition  of  spines,  on  account  of  the 
closeness  of  the  trees. 


In  1820  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  for  planting  1,981,065 
forest  trees,  980,128  of  which  were  larch.  Be- 
sides these  instances  of  the  planting  the  larch 
alone,  there  are  many  others  in  England  in 
which  they  were  planted  along  with  other  trees; 
but  as  they  would  probably  be  so  planted  mere- 
ly as  nurses  to  the  hard  timber,  such  planta- 
tions cannot  be  considered  as  interesting  ex- 
periments, in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  larch 
as  timber.  From  the  foregoing  details,  how- 
ever, we  find  that,  mainly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  1,407,036  larches  were 
planted  in  England  in  37  years.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  so  much  elevated  barren  land  in  the 
counties  of  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Kent  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  unplanted  with  this  and 
other  timber,  which  would  find  a  ready  sale  in 
the  neighbouring  government  yards. 

Plantations  that  are  formed  exclunoely  of 
larch  destroy  the  heath  and  all  other  vegeta- 
bles; but  after  a  few  years  a  fine  grass  springs 
up  which  is  so  valuable  for  grazing,  that  it  has 
been  let  from  10<.  to  bl,  per  acre  for  this  pur- 
pose, which,  previously  to  its  being  planted, 
would  not  bring  as  many  pence. 

Three  varieties  of  the  common  larch  are 
mentioned  by  botanical  writers ;  one  remark- 
able for  the  young  cones  being  pale  green  in- 
stead of  crimson,  and  erect,  not  drooping.  A 
second  has  a  weeping  habit,  with  pendulous 
branches,  but  is  distinct  in  botanic  characters 
from  the  black  larch  (Laryx  pendiUa)  of  North 
America;  both  these  varieties  are  natives  of 
the  Tyrol.  The  third  sort  is  of  a  slow,  stunted 
growth,  and  an  inelegant  appearance,  leafing 
early,  and  very  subject  to  injury  from  spring 
frosts.  The  bark  is  cinereous,  not  yellowish 
brown.  It  was  raised  by  the  Duke  of  AthoU 
from  seed,  procured  at  Archangel  in  1806.  Both 
in  its  appearance  as  a  tree,  and  its  value  as 
timber,  this  Russian  larch  is  much  inferior  to 
the  common  larch.  From  the  boiled  inner 
bark,  mixed  with  rye  flour,  and  afterwards 
buried  a  few  hours  in  the  snow,  the  hardy  Si- 
berian hunters  prepare  a  sort  of  leaven,  with 
which  they  supply  the  place  of  common  leaven 
when  the  latter  is  destroyed,  as  it  frequently  is 
by  the  intense  cold  to  which  hunters  are  sub- 
ject in  the  pursuit  of  game.  The  bark  of  the 
larch  is  nearly  as  valuable  to  the  tanner  as 
oak  bark ;  this  valuable  property  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  T.White  in  1812.  (Com,  toBoard 
ofJigr,  vol.  vii.  p.  278.)  The  larch  also  produces 
the  substance  called  Venice  turpentine,  which 
is  of  considerable  use  in  medicine,  and  flows  in 
abundance  when  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
of  old  trees  is  wounded  or  tapped  between  the 
months  of  March  and  September.  When  fo- 
rests of  larch  in  Russia  take  fire,  which  some- 
times happens,  a  gum  issues  from  the  medul- 
lary part  of  the  trunks,  during  the  combustion, 
which  is  called  Orenbwrgh  gum,  A  saccharine 
matter,  also,  resembling  mannoj  and  called 
manna  of  Briangon,  exudes  from  the  larch  in 
June;  and  another  sort  of  manna  is  exuded 
from  its  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  white,  floccu- 
lent  substance,  which  finally  becomes  con- 
creted into  small  lumps.  From  the  inner  rind 
or  bark  of  the  larch  the  Russians  manufacture 
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fine  Tirhite  gloves,  not  inferior  to  those  made 
of  the  most  delicate  chamois,  while  they  are 
stronger,  cooler,  and  more  pleasant  for  wear- 
ing in  the  summer. 

The  larch  is  propagated  hj  seed,  which  is 
generally  ripe  in  September  and  December, 
when  the  cones  may  be  .collected  and  carefully 
dried,  and  put  away  till  April,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  time  for  sowing.  The  most 
proper  season  for  felling  the  larch  is  July.    ' 

2.  The  red  larch  fir  (J,  mUrocarpa),  In  this 
species  the  cones  are  oblong,  small,  thin; 
scales  erect,  close  pressed,  the  upper  ones 
much  smaller  than  the  lower.  It  is  a  grace- 
ful tree,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  the  common 
larch,  from  which,  however,  its  very  small 
cones,  of  a  bright  purple,  readily  distinguish 
it  It  is  a  native  of  North  America.  This  is 
by  no  means  so  well  adapted  to  the  planter's 
purposes  as  the  common  larch.  According  to 
the  Duke  of  Atholl,  trees  when  60  years  old  do 
not  contain  one-third  as  many  cubic  feet  as  the 
common  larch.  The  wood  is  so  heavy  that  it 
will  scarcely  swim  in  water. 

3.  The  black  larch  fir  (J,  pendula).  Cones 
oblong,  with  numerous  spreading  scales,  which 
gradually  diminish  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  cones.  Branches  weak  and  drooping. 
The  leading  shoot  will  often  begin  to  droop  at 
the  height  of  16  or  30  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
after  gradually  acquiring  a  horizontal  direction, 
will  bend  towards  the  earth,  so  as  to  form  a 
natural  arch  of  great  beauty.  This  species  is 
also  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
found  growing  on  a  rich  clay  soil,  mixed  with 
sand,  in  cold,  mountainous  districts.  When 
cultivated  in  Britain  it  is  an  elegant  tree,  hav- 
ing a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  common 
larch,  but  being  of  a  brighter  green  colour,  and 
much  more  graceful.  The  wood  is  less  valu- 
able than  the  common  larch. 

There  is  a  report  (Trans,  High.  Sor,  vol.  v. 

S.  391),  by  Mr.  Lawson  on  larches  raised  by 
im  from  seed  imported  from  the  Tyrol,  which 
being  the  native  country  of  the  larch,  is  sup- 
posed to  mature  the  most  perfect  seed. 

The  larch  is  affected  with  many  diseases  in 
Britain.  Some  of  these  have  been  supposed 
to  arise  from  a  constitutional  weakness  engen- 
dered in  the  tree  from  the  seed  not  having  been 
perfectly  ripened.  The  reader's  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  several  valuable  treatises  on  the 
diseases  of  the  larch,  distributed  through  the 
volumes  of  the  Trans,  of  the  High,  8oc,  of  Scot- 
land, &c.  In  the  Quart,  Joum,  of  Jgr,  there  arc 
also  some  able  papers,  *'0n  the  probable  Cause 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Larch  in  Great  Britain," 
by  the  late  M.  Decandolle  (voL  v.  p.  403) ; 
"On  the  Diseases  of  the  Larch  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,"  by  Mr.  Webster  (Ibid,  p.  535) ;  "On 
the  Rot  in  Larch,"  by  Mr.  Gorrie  (ibid,  p.  687) ; 
and  some  remarks  on  the  foregoing  papers 
(Ibid,  p.  674);  «On  the  Canker  in  Larch,"  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  (Penny  Cyclo, 
vol.  i.;  Quart,  Joum.  of  Jgr,Yo\.  iii.  p.  794; 
Brit,  Husb,  vol.  iiL)    See  Cakksr,  Firs,  and 
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LARCH,  AMERICAN.    See  Hackxatack. 

LARD.  The  melted  fat  of  the  hog,  which  is 
much  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  in  cook- 
ery, for  ointments,  pomatums,  and  other  pur- 
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poses.  Pure  lard  has  little  or  no  taste,  and  no 
odour ;  its  melting  point  is  about  97^  Fahren- 
heit. When  long  exposed  to  the  air  it  attracts 
oxygen,  and  becomes  rancid ;  whilst  a  portion 
of  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  Lard  is  a  com- 
pound of  a  solid,  firm  fat,  stearine,  and  a  semi- 
fluid substance  termed  «2at«e,  in  the  proportion 
of  38  of  the  former  to  62  of  the  latter. 

Most  fats  and  oils,  whether  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  are  composed  of  these  two 
ingredients,  upon  the  relative  proportion  of 
which  their  consistence  respectively  depends. 
They  may  be  obtained  separate  by  the  action 
of  boiling  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposits 
the  stearine,  and  yields  the  elaine  upon  evapo- 
ration. Another  method  is  to  compress  fat,  or 
oil  congealed  by  cold,  within  the  folds  of  bibu- 
lous paper.  The  elaine  is  absorbed  by  the 
paper,  and  may  be  separated  by  compression 
under  water;  the  stearine  remains. 

Elaine  resembles  oil  in  appearance,  is  co- 
lourless when  pure,  congeals  at  20®  Fahren- 
heit, may  be  evaporated  unchanged  in  vacuo, 
has  little  odour  and  a  sweetish  taste,  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
consists  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 

Stearine  is  white,  concrete,  fusible  at  111* 
Fahrenheit,  volatilizable  unchanged  in  vactio, 
partly  volatilized  and  partly  decomposed  when 
heated  in  a  retort,  insipid,  inodorous,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water,  and  com- 
posed, like  the  former  principle,  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  lard  absorbs  oxygen  and 
becomes  rancid.  It  should  therefore  be  kept 
in  well-closed  vessels,  or  procured  fresh  when 
wanted  for  use.  In  the  rancid  state  it  is  irri- 
tating to  the  skin,  and  sometimes  exercises  aa 
injurious  reaction  on  substances  mixed  with  it. 
Lard  should  never  be  used  when  it  becomes 
rancid.    See  Fat  and  Adkps. 

LARD  OIL.  In  the  United  States,  where 
swine  are  raised  so  abundantly,  oil  is  now 
very  extensively  separated  from  lard.  Its  close 
connection  with  the  question  of  disposing  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  Union,  and 
especially  of  the  Western  States,  forms  a  rea- 
son for  giving  it  an  extended  consideration. 
Several  large  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  oil  have  been  some  time  in  operation  in 
Cincinnati,  and  thousands  of  gallons  are  daily 
prepared  for  home  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion. It  is  also  carried  on  at  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Burlington,  Iowa;  Hanni- 
bal, Missouri;  and  other  places  both  in  the 
Western  and  the  Atlantic  States. 

It  is  considered  much  superior  to  olive  or 
sperm  oil  for  machinery  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollens,  dec.  It  can  be  furnished  also 
at  half  the  price,  and  therefore  it  will  doubtless 
supersede  that  article  of  import.  As  it  con- 
tains less  stearine  than  other  oils,  it  is  found 
much  better  for  combing  wool,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  single  factory  wished  to  contract  for 
10,000  gallons  from  one  establishment.  It  is 
also  undergoing  trial  in  England;  and,  if  it 
succeeds,  of  which  there  can  scarcely  be'a 
doubt,  large  orders  for  it  may  be  expected,  or 
at  least  the  American  lard  itself,  which  pays 
a  less  duty,  will  find  a  ready  market 

Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  for 
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tiie  purpose  of  combastion,  no  oil  is  superior. 
It  is  important,  in  trying  it  with  this  view,  to 
obtain  a  good  article,  manufactured  from  good 
lard,  and  not  from  the  dark-burned,  which 
creates  smoke  and  clogs  the  flame.  For  want 
of  sufficient  care  in  this  respect,  some  have  no 
doubt  met  with  disappointment  in  their  attempts 
to  substitute  this  oil  for  sperm  oil  in  their 
lamps. 

The  following  are  given  as  the  relative  con- 
stituents of  lard  oil  and  sperm  oil,  in  100  parts 
of  either: — 

lie  8p 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  difference  in 
carbon  is  only  3-00 ;  about  the  same  in  hydro- 
gen; while  in  oxygen  it  is  about  4*10  in  favour 
of  the  lard  oil.  The  large  quantity  of  carbon 
proves  ^at  it  may  be  relied  on  as  a  material  for 
giving  light,  as  it  is  well  known  that  whenever 
carbon  predominates  in  an  animal  oil,  the  ar- 
ticle is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  luminous 
power.  Experiments  have  been  made  which 
have  shown  results  in  favour  of  lard  oil. 
About  60  lbs.  in  100  of  good  lard,  in  talbw  only 
88  is  oil;  and  the  processes  of  manufacture 
resorted  to  show  that  it  may  be  made  a  profita- 
ble business.  Large  orders  have  already  been 
executed  at  the  West  for  this  oil,  to  be  used  in 
the  Eastern  States.  The  heat  of  lard  oil  for 
the  blow-pipe  has  been  found  to  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  sperm.  Lard  itself  melts 
at  82^  to  97^  of  Fahrenheit;  its  specific  gravity 
at  60^  is  0.939.  Lard  crystallizes  in  small 
globules;  sperm  in  flakes  or  scales.  It  is 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  proportion  is 
80  gallons  of  lard  to  1  of  alcohol.  The  appli- 
cation of  stearine  for  candles  promises  greatly 
to  reduce  the  price  of  that  article,  so  that  can- 
dles equal  to  spermaceti  may  eventually  be 
reduced  to  12^  cents  per  pound. 

As  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  lard  oil  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  sperm,  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  form  of  the  lamp  should  be  such  as 
to  bring  the  bulk  of  the  oil  as  near  to  the  point 
of  combustion  as  possible. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  tube  should 
be  filed  thinner  at  the  top  where  the  wick  is 
inserted,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  Various 
lamps  have  been  constructed  for  bilming  lard 
as  well  as  lard  oil,  which  have  been  found  to 
answer  very  well.  The  burning  of  this  oil  has 
been  introduced  with  entire  success  into  the 
Ughu-houses  on  Lake  Erie.  An  objection  has 
been  made  against  lard  oil,  that  it  is  not  capable 
of  being  preserved  in  a  liquid  state  in  cold  wea- 
ther; but  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which 
the  winter  sperm  is  prepared,  lard  oil  can  be 
made  which  will  not  chill  at  30°  of  Fahrenheit 
.  The  importance  of  this  application  of  lard 
can  scarcely  yet  be  realized.  Vast  quantities 
of  the  oil  can  be  manufactured  at  the  West 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  assignable  limit  to 
the  power  of  production  of  the  article,  so  that, 
while  the  demand  continues,  the  business  may 
be  conducted  profitably.  The  immense  herds 
of  swine  which  can  be  suffered  to  range  over 
the  lands  adapted  to  them,  and  gather  their 
food  from  mast  as  well  as  the  surplus  of  com, 
wheat,  potatoes,  dec,  on  which  they  may  be 
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sustained,  admit  of  the  manufacture  being  car- 
ried on  to  almost  any  extent 

The  proportion  of  lard  to  the  whole  hog  is 
about  60  per  cent,  af\er  taking  out  the  hams 
and  shoulders,  or  taking  out  the  hams  only; 
the  estimate  for  hogs  of  the  best  breeds,  and  so 
fed  as  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  fat, 
is  70  per  cent  As  the  object  is  not  in  this 
case  to  make  pork  for  food,  the  objection 
against  those  species  of  nuts,  and  other  modes 
of  feeding  which  render  the  animal  more  gross 
and  oily,  is  obviated;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  feed  out  oil-cake  to  swine,  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  oil. 

By  a  new  process  of  steaming,  a  very  sim- 
ple method  described  by  Mr.  Stafford,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  of  the  lard  or  oily  matter 
in  the  hog,  or  of  tallow  in  cattle,  may  be  ob- 
tained; while  the  danger  of  burning  (common 
in  other  modes)  is  avoided,  the  consumption 
of  fuel  lessened,  and  the  degree  of  pressure 
required  not  so  great  as  otherwise.  It  will  be 
recollected  that,  while  conducting  the  manu- 
facture of  lard,  the  other  parts  of  the  animal, 
as  the  hams  and  shoulders,  may  be  turned  to 
profit  Besides  these,  also,  the  hides  may  be 
tanned  by  a  cheap  process:  and  the  bones, 
which  are  worth  half  a  cent  per  pound,  may  be 
calcined  and  made  into  animal  carbon,  for 
which  they  are  said  to  be  worth,  in  this  cal- 
cined state,  2^  cents  per  pound.  {ElUworth'$ 
Report,) 

LARKSPUR  (Dtlphinium,  from  delphkh  a  dol- 
phin, in  reference  to  the  supposed  resemblance 
in  the  nectary  of  the  plant  to  the  imaginary 
figures  of  the  dolphin).  All  the  species  of 
larkspur  are  showy,  and  valuable  as  border 
flowers,  especially  D,  ajatu  and  D.  contoUda^ 
both  of  which  are  universally  grown  among 
the  border  annuals.  The  herbaceous  and  pe- 
rennial kinds  are  increased  by  divisions  or 
seeds,  and  the  annual  and  biennial  kinds  mere- 
ly require  sowing  in  the  open  border,  where 
they  will  flower  and  seed  freely.  The  field 
larkspur  (P.  conaoliday,  grows  wild  in  sandy  or 
chalky  corn-fields  in  England,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  simple  astringent  In  gardens  this  species 
is  called  the  branching  larkspur,  and  attains 
the  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  blowing  vivid  blue 
flowers. 

D.  Grandifionm  is  a  hardy  and  beautiful  pe- 
rennial, blowing  dark  blue  flowers  in  July  and 
August    It  loves  a  dry  soil,  and  open  situation. 

The  bee  larkspur  is  a  beautiful  perennial, 
blowing  bright  blue  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust Sheep  and  goats  eat  the  wild  larkspur, 
horses  do  not  relish  it,  while  cows  and  swine 
totally  refuse  it  Bees  are  remarkably  attach- 
ed to  its  flowers,  which  are  likewise  gathered 
by  the  country  people  of  Germany,  cut  small 
and  mixed  with  tobacco,  to  improve  its  flavour. 

LARVA  (Lat  a  mask).  A  term  applied  to 
that  state,  in  which  an  insect  exists,  immedi- 
ately after  its  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and 
which  precedes  the  pupa  state.  The  animals 
commonly  called  grwfrf,  nuiggott,  and  caterpillars, 
are  larvs.  Grub  appears  to  be  a  general 
term  analogous  to  larva ;  the  term  maggot  is 
most  generally  applied  to  the  larva  state  of 
dipterous  insects ;  and  caterpillar,  in  the  most 
I  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  used  to  de- 
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signate  the  larva  state  of  lepidopterous  Insects. 
These  terms,  however,  are  used  in  a  very- 
vague  manner.  (Penny  Cyclo,  vol.  xiii.  p.  388.) 

LAST.  An  uncertain  quantity,  varying  in 
different  countries,  and  with  respect  to  various 
articles.  The  following  quantities  of  different 
commodities  generally  make  a  last: — 12  dozen 
of  hides  or  skins ;  12  barrels  of  meal ;  10^  qrs. 
of  cole  seed ;  10  qrs.  of  corn  or  rape  seed  (in 
some  parts  of  England  21  qrs.  of  com  go  to  a 
lasts);  12  sacks  of  wool,  1700  lbs.  of  feathers 
or  flax.     (M'Culloch's  Com,  Diet*) 

LATHYRU8  (from  te,  augmentative,  and 
tKouros,  any  thing  exciting,  in  allusion  to  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  seeds).  This  genus 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Legumineae.  It 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  very  handsome 
plants  when  in  flower,  well  adapted  for  arbours 
or  shrubberies,  where  they  must  be  supplied 
with  branches  to  support  them,  as  they  climb 
by  means  of  tendrils  terminating  the  footstalk, 
and  sometimes  without  tendrils.  Any  common 
soil  suits  them ;  they  are  increased  by  seeds, 
and  some  of  the  perennial  kinds  by  dividing 
the  roots. 

The  yellow  vetchling  (L.  apkaca)  is  an  an- 
nual, flowering  in  June.  The  plant  is  glaucous, 
without  any  true  leaves  or  leatfiets,  except  near 
the  root.  The  flowers  are  solitary  on  long 
stalks,  small,  drooping,  lemon-coloured.  The 
pod  is  an  inch  in  length,  nearly  cylindrical, 
smooth,  and  containing  six  seeds,  which  pro- 
duce intense  headache  if  eaten  in  any  quantity, 
while  the  roots  of  X.  tuberonu  are  said  to  be 
wholesome  food.      (PaxtonU  BoU  Did.)     See 

V«TCHLIiro. 

Crimson  vetch  (£.  niMolxa)  is  also  an  annual, 
flowering  in  May.  It  is  destitute  of  tendrils,  it 
has  a  grass-like  form,  and  bears  beautiful 
crimson  flowers,  variegated  with  purple  and 
white.  The  pod  is  long  and  the  seeds  nume- 
rous. 

There  are  flve  other  species  of  lathyrus  : 
namely,  i.  hirfvUui,  L.  pratensiSf  L.  tylvntris,  L, 
paluttrii,  and  L,  lati/olitu,  which  is  the  only  one 
of  importance  as  a  garden  flower. 

Broad-leaved,  everiasting  pea  (i.  latifohut) 
is  a  perennial,  flowering  in  July  and  August. 
The  herb  is  glaucous,  the  stem  winged,  the 
leaflets  broadly  elliptical,  bluntisb,  three  or  five 
ribbed,  and  the  tendrils  in  five  branches.  The 
stipules  are  ovate  in  their  upper  part,  and 
broader  than  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  large, 
handsome,  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  and  in  tufts 
of  five  or  ten.  The  legume  is  long,  compress- 
ed, and  narrow.  It  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
of  the  herbaceous  species  of  the  pea  tribe;  and 
well  adapted  as  an  ornament  to  cottages. 

Several  American  species  of  lathyrus  are 
enumerated  by  Nuttall,  among  which  are,  X. 
myrtifolius  found  near  Philadelphia.  L,  venmis, 
with  about  five  pair  of  leaflets.  This  grows 
on  the  declivities  of  shady  hills,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  Alleghany  mountains.  X.  polymor- 
phus,  with  naked  quadrangular  stems,  and  four 
or  five  pair  of  leaflets.  This  is  found  on  the 
grassy  alluvial  plains  of  the  Missouri  from  its 
confluence  to  its  sources.  The  flowers  are 
as  large  as  those  of  the  Pintm  maritimuni,  and 
of  a  fine  purple,  variable  however  in  size. 
{NutiaWt  Gentra.)  See  Evbblastxvo  P«a. 
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LAURBL  (from  the  Oeltic  word  hlam  the  h 
is  dropped,  signifying  green,  in  allusion  to  the 
foliage  of  the  plants).  This  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  interesting  genus  of  plants :  among 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  hardy 
kinds,  is  the  bay  tree  {L»  nobilii),  which  is  in- 
jured by  severe  frost.  (See  Bat  Trke.)  X. 
btmoifii  X.  taaafras't  and  several  others  are  de« 
ciduous«  and  in  some  situations  attain  a  great 
size.  They  may  be  increased  by  layers  or 
cuttings  of  the  root<(.  The  bark  of  X.  benzoin 
or  spice  wood  is  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  ia 
North  America  it  is  used  in  intermittent  fevers. 
In  the  X.  foBtenSt  an  acrid  red  or  violet  juice  is 
particularly  abundant.  All  the  species  are 
more  or  less  aromatic  and  stomachic. 

The  Portugal  laurel  (Prunus  lusitaniea),  is  a 
beautiful  evergreen,  which  grows  from  10  to  15 
feet  high,  blowing  handsome  spikes  of  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  forms  a  round 
head,  and  is  very  ornamental  upon  lawns. 

The  Alexandrian  laurel  (Ruscw  racenumu)  is 
a  dwarf  evergreen  shrub,  growing  about  two 
feet  high,  and  blowing  a  yellow  flower,  suc- 
ceeded by  beautiful  red  berries.  See  Kaucia, 
Cherrt  Lavsvl,  and  Spuroc  Lattrel. 

LAURESTINB,  Lawisiinug,  or  WUd  Bay 
(Vibumum  ftntu,  said  to  be  derived  from  vieo, 
to  tie ;  because  of  the  pliability  of  some  of 
the  branches).  All  the  species  of  viburnum 
are  very  elegant,  rather  early-flowering  shrubs. 
The  hardy  kinds  are  well  fitted  for  planting  in 
ornamental  shrubberies.  They  are  increased 
by  layers  or  by  cuttings  planted  under  a  glass 
in  a  shady  situation.  The  berries  are  vio- 
lently purgmg,  but  become  eatable  after  fer- 
mentation, and  are  made  into  a  sort  of  cake 
by  theNorth  American  Indians.  See  Gveldbb 
Rose. 

LAUKUS  (Sassafraft  spieetcood,  Ac),  This 
extensive  genus  of  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
which  aflbrd  the  cinnamon,  the  cassia,  and  the 
camphor  of  commerce,  is  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  tropical  and  temperate  latitudes. 
One  species  (L,nobili9)  is  found  in  Europe; 
five  in  Japan  ;  India  affords  three  of  the  most 
important  species,  long  celebrated  as  spices ; 
in  the  Canary  islands  there  are  two,  the  tropi- 
cal regions  of  America  afiford  no  less  than  21, 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  L, 
cauttica  of  Chili,  being  poisonous,  and  the  X. 
Perfect,  called  avocado,  and  alligator-pear,  pro- 
ducing a  large  and  very  grateful  fruit  formed 
like  a  pear. 

In  the  Southern  States  two  species  are  found, 
one  called  X.  catesbaif  and  the  other  L,  CaroH- 
nensiSf  or  Red  Bay.  This  last,  which  flowers 
in  July,  Mr.  Nuttall  says  he  has  met  with  as  far 
north  as  Sussex  county,  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware. The  whole  plant  is  aromatic  See 
Sassafrass,  Red  Bat,  Camphor  Trsb,  Spice- 
wood,  &c. 

LAVA.  The  substances  which  flow  in  a 
melted  state  from  a  volcano.  They  vary  con- 
siderably in  texture  and  composition. 

LA  VENDER  (Lavandula,  from  lavo,  to  wash, 
in  allusion  to  the  use  formerly  made  of  its  dis- 
tilled water  in  baths,  on  account  of  its  fra- 
grance). The  hardy  kinds  are  the  only  plants 
of  this  genus  worth  cultivating. 

Common  garden  lavender  (JLvera)  is  weE 
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known  afid  mnch  esteemed  for  the  fiagfanee 
of  its  flowers,  and  the  volatile  oil  which  they 
yield  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  cnltivated 
in  great  abundance  for  the  London  market,  at 
Miicham  in  Surrey.  A  very  poor  and  light 
gravelly  soil  is  best  suited  to  this  plant,  being 
in  such  more  fragrant,  longer  lived,  and  more 
capable  of  endaring  severe  weather  than  in  a 
rich  soil.  In  rich  or  moist  soils  it  grows  luzu* 
riantly,  but  is  in  general  destroyed  during  the 
winter.  The  situation  cannot  be  too  open.  It 
is  propagated  by  slips  and  cuttings  of  the  cur- 
rent year* s  shoots,  which  may  be  planted  in 
May  and  June,  as  well  as  by  cuttings  of  those 
which  are  a  year  old ;  these  are  to  be  planted 
in  March,  April,  and  early  in  May.  Both  slips 
and  cuttings  must  be  from  five  to  seven  inches 
in  length,  these,  afler  being  stripped  to  half 
their  length  of  the  lower  leaves,  are  to  be 
planted  to  that  depth  either  in  a  shady  border, 
or  in  any  compartment,  to  have  the  shade  of  a 
mat  during  mid-day  until  they  have  taken  root, 
in  rows  six  inches  apart  each  way.  Water 
must  be  given  in  moderate  quantity  every  eve- 
ning until  fully  established. 

Having  attained  sufficient  strength,  they  may 
be  moved  to  their  final  stations  in  September 
or  October,  which  is  the  season  to  be  preferred 
if  the  soil  is  not  light  and  dry  on  which  they 
have  been  raised;  or  they  may  be  left  until  the 
succeeding  spring.  If  it  is  grown  in  consider- 
iable  quantity  for  medicinal  purposes,  which  is 
the  only  claim  it  has  to  a  place  in  the  herbary, 
it  must  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart  each 
way,  otherwise,  only  detatched  plants  are  in- 
serted along  the  borders.  The  only  after-cul- 
ture required  is  the  occasional  employment  of 
the  hoe,  the  decayed  spikes  and  branches  be- 
ing removed  in  autumn,  and  the  surface  gently 
stirred  with  the  spade  in  the  spring. 

The  flowers  are  ready  for  gathering  either  to 
dry  or  for  distillation,  in  July  or  the  end  of  June. 
The  flowers  are  used  as  excitants  and  carmi- 
natives in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  tinctures. 
The  oil  is  an  agreeable  perfume,  and  one  or 
two  drops  rubbed  up  with  sugar  and  mixed  in 
water  forms  a  useful  draught  in  nervous  head- 
ache and  hysteria. 

LAVENDER,  SEA.    See  THRin. 

LAWN.  A  spade  of  ground  covered  with 
grass,  kept  short  by  mowing,  and  generally 
situated  in  front  of  a  house  or  mansion,  or 
within  the  view  from  such.  Lawns,  when  once 
established,  require  only  to  be  kept  neat  by  the 
ordinary  routine  of  rolling,  mowing,  and  sweep- 
ing, except  keeping  the  surface  perfectly  even, 
by  making  up  small  hollows  with  screened 
mould  early  in  spring.  When  lawns  become 
worn  out,  a  fop  dressing  of  any  finely  divided, 
manure  will  refresh  them ;  malt  dust  applied 
•n  October  is  excellent  for  this  purpose ;  and 
at  the  same  time  an  additional  quantity  of  grass 
seed  may  be  sown. 

LAY.  A  term  applied  to  land  in  the  state 
of  grass  or  sward.  This  kind  of  ground  is  fre- 
quently distinguished  into  such  as  has  been 
long  in  the  state  of  sward,  and  such  as  is  newly 
laid  down*to  grass,  or  into  old  and  new  lays. 
The  proper  method  of  managing  the  latter  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  farmer,  and  which 
Young  thought  should  be  by  keeping  them  per- 
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fectly  free  from  stock  for  the  following  aatuiBii 
and  winter  after  their  being  laid  down,  when, 
in  the  spring,  they  will  afford  a  growth  of 
young  grass  highly  valuable  for  sheep,  with 
which  they  should  only  be  wel  1  stocked,  and  kept 
down  then,  and  during  the  following  summer. 
Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  being  more  pernicious 
than  mowing  a  new  lay,  as  directed  by  certain 
authors.  They  may,  he  thinks,  have  succeed- 
ed  tft  tpiti  of  such  Imd  management,  but  never 
by  it 

LAYERING.  In  gardening,  an  operation 
by  which  the  propagation  of  plants  is  effected 
by  la3ring  down  or  binding  the  shoot,  so  that  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  covered  with  earth.  A 
shoot  so  operated  on  is  called  a  layer,  and  the 
point  which  furnishes  the  layers  bears  the 
name  of  ttock.  Some  plants  are  so  much  dis- 
posed to  emit  roots  that  if  their  branches  hap- 
pen to  come  in  contact  with  the  earth  they  im- 
mediately begin  to  strike.  Plants  so  situated  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  bend  their  branches 
to  the  ground,  may  nevertheless  be  layered  by 
having  their  shoots  introduced  into  a  pot  or 
box  of  soil  elevated  to  them,  and  supported  in 
a  convenient  position.  This  is  a  common 
practice  among  the  Chinese,  who  cause 
branches  of  trees  to  root  in  this  manner  by 
partially  ringing  them,  and  covering  their  parts 
so  ringed  with  a  ball  of  clay,  which  is  kepi 
moist     (Penny  Cyrlo,) 

LEAD  WORT  (Plumbago;  from  plumbum, 
lead).  A  genus  of  pretty  free-flowering  plants, 
growing  in  any  common  soil,  and  increased 
readily  by  cuttings.  The  root  of  P.  europaa,  it 
is  said,  when  chewed,  will  cure  the  toothache. 

LEAF  (Sax.).  The  well-known  fine  mem- 
braneous part  of  a  tree  or  plant,  which  is  put 
forth  and  unfolded  in  the  spring,  and  which  in 
some  trees  falls  off  in  the  autumn.  **  The  leaf,*' 
says  a  writer  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  **  is  an 
expansion  of  the  bark  of  a  plant,  from  whose 
axil  a  leaf-bud  is  developed :  but  this  opinion 
is  hypothetical.  The  leaf  is  usually  thin,  and 
traversed  with  one  or  more  veins,  composed 
of  woody  and  vascular  tissue ;  sometimes  it  is 
fleshy,  and  occasionally  cylindrical,  or  nearly 
so."  The  functions  of  the  leaf  being  at  once 
that  of  respiration,  digestion,  and  nutrition,  its 
surface  is  covered  with  stomata,  or  breathing 
pores,  which  communicate  with  minute  hollow 
chambers  in  its  interior.  It  is  in  the  leaf  that 
all  the  peculiar  secretions  of  a  plant  are  pre- 
pared out  of  the  under  sap  which  the  roots  ob- 
tain from  the  soil,  and  which,  carried  up  to  the 
leaves,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  undergoes  the 
action  of  the  vital  chemistry  which  converts  it 
into  the  proper  juice.  It  is  then  returned  to 
the  stem,  and  forms  the  different  secretions  of 
the  plant,  as  resin,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  6lc.  A 
leaf  is  either  united  to  the  stem  by  means  of  a 
petiole,  or  stalk,  or  it  is  sessile — that  is  to  say, 
seated  on  the  branch  without  an  intermediate 
stalk ;  the  veins  pass  through  the  petiole  be- 
fore they  can  expand  into  the  broad  or  green 
part  forming  the  blade  of  the  leaf.  Some 
leaves  are  furnished  with  an  appendage,  which 
in  grasses  is  a  thin  membranous  bo<^  arising 
from  the  base  of  the  lamina,  and  in  palms  is  a 
coarse  net,  formed,  it  is  said,  of  tissue  belong- 
ing to  the  veins  of  the  leaves.    When  leaves 
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have  but  one  blade,  they  are  simple,  as  in  the 
apple ;  bat  when  there  is  more  than  one  blade, 
each  seated  on  a  ramification  of  the  petiole,  a 
leaf  is  called  compound.  Of  these,  and  of  the 
ejctemal  form  of  the  leaf,  there  are  endless 
modifications.  Between  200  and  300  are  enu- 
merated by  BischoflT. 

The  distinction  of  leaves  made  by  those  who 
have  written  on  botany  are  the  following:  a 
simple  leaf  is  that  which  is  not  divided  to  the 
middle.  A  compound  leaf  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral parts,  each  resembling  a  simple  lea^  as  in 
liquorice,  &c,  A  digitate  leaf  is  a  leaf  divided 
into  several  parts,  all  of  which  meet  together  at 
the  base,  as  in  hemp,  black  hellebore,  &c  A 
trifoliate  leaf  is  a  compound  leaf,  consisting  of 
three  leaflets,  as  the  trefoil,  4cc  A  quinque- 
foliate  leaf  is  a  leaf  consisting  of  five  leaflets, 
as  in  Hidera  quinqu£folia,  A  pinnated  leaf  is  a 
compound  leaf  divided  into  several  parts,  each 
of  which  is  called  a  leaflet,  placed  along  a 
middle  axis,  either  alternately  or  by  pairs. 
IVhen  the  axis  is  terminated  by  an  odd  leaflet, 
it  is  said  to  be  unequally  pinnated ;  and  equally 

J  donated  when  it  is  not  terminated  by  an  odd 
eaflet,  as  in  the  cassia;  when  the  leaflets  are 
all  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  bigness,  it  is 
called  an  uniform  pinnated  leaf,  as  in  the 
liquorice ;  when  they  are  not  so,  it  is  said  to 
be  diflbrm,  as  in  the  agrimony.  A  winged 
leaf  is  a  pinnated  leaf,  with  an  intervening 
membrane.  A  ramose  leaf  is  that  which  is 
still  farther  divided  than  the  pinnated  leaf,  as  in 
the  Osmund  royal,  female  fern,  dec.  An  entire 
leaf  or  lobe  is  that  which  has  no  division  on 
its  edges,  as  in  the  apple-tree,  &c.  A  sinuated 
leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about  the  edges  into 
several  long  segments,  as  in  common  mallows. 
A  serrated  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  about  the 
edges  into  several  acute  segments,  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  as  in  the  nettle.  See,  A 
crenate  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut  on  the  edges 
into  several  obtuse  segments,  as  in  betony,  Sec. 
A  laciniated  or  jagged  leaf  is  that  which  is  cut 
on  the  edges  into  several  pretty  deep  portions 
in  an  irregular  manner,  as  in  the  homed 
poppy,  Ac 

All  the  experiments  which  have  been  made, 
in  order  to  show  how  serviceable  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants  are  to  ^eir  well-being,  have 
proved  that  when  the  plants  have  been  divested 
of  their  leaves,  or  their  leaves  have  been  eaten 
or  cut  during  their  growth,  they  have  been 
remarkably  weakened  or  destroyed.  If  the 
leaves  of  plants  be  the  means  by  which  their 
juices  are  prepared  for  their  support,  as  has 
been  just  stated,  it  should  teach  us  not  to  pull 
or  cut  ofi*  the  leaves  of  trees  or  plants  on  any 
account,  while  they  retain  their  verdure,  and 
are  in  health,  as  they  may  be  greatly  injured 
thereby.  Hence,  probably,  the  error  of  the 
common  practice  of  feeding  down  wheat  in 
the  Ivinter  and  spring  with  sheep,  as,  by  so  do- 
ing, the  stalks  may  in  many  cases  be  rendered 
weak,  and  the  ears  shorter,  the  grains  of  corn 
not  being  so  plump  and  well  nourished  as 
when  it  is  not  fed  down  upon  the  ground.  It 
is  well  known,  too,  that  in  grass  which  is  often 
mowed,  the  blades  are  rendered  finer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency  of  mowing;  so  that, 
though  this  may  be  a  desirable  thing  in  lawns, 
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dec,  where  regard  is  had  to  the  piodaee,  it 
should  certainly  be  avoided. 

The  leaves  of  trees  or  plants,  where  they 
can  be  collected  in  large  quantities,  as  in  parks 
and  woods,  may  be  highly  useful  in  augment- 
ing the  manure  heaps  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  Calendar,  recommends 
that,  in  wooded  countries,  all  the  leaves  that 
can  be  had  at  little  expense,  should  be  raked 
up  in  October,  and  carted  to  the  yards  and 
standing  folds,  for  littering  and  making  them 
into  dung :  he  did  it,  he  said,  at  3d,  per  one- 
horse  cart  load.  They  do  not  rot  easily,  but 
that  is,  he  thinks,  no  objection  to  them ;  they 
are  a  sponge  to  be  saturated  with  urine,  and 
if  not  touched  previously  to  carting  on  to  the 
land,  will  convey  to  the  field  much  of  what 
might  otherwise  be  lost ;  and  they  are  extreme- 
ly useful  in  aiding  the  main  object  of  bedding 
the  yards  in  the  autumn  and  winter  season.— 
See  BoTAHT. 

LEAF-BUDS.  Rudiments  of  young  branches, 
made  up  of  scales  imbricated  over  each  other, 
the  outermost  being  the  hardest  and  thickest, 
and  surrounding  a  minute  axis,  which  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  woods  and  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  stem.  When  stimulated  by 
light  and  heat  they  extend  into  branches ;  or 
if  artificially  removed  from  the  plant  that  bears 
them,  they  are  capable  of  multiplying  the  in- 
dividual from  which  they  have  been  taken.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  individual  is  not  a  pro- 
geny as  from  seed,  but  merely  an  extension  of 
the  parent. 

LEAFLET.  A  part  of  a  compound  lea^  or 
a  small  leaf  formed  on  the  petiole  of  a  leaf 
branching  out 

LEAGUE.  A  measure  of  length,  princi- 
pally used  in  reckoning  distances  at  sea.  The 
sea  league  is  3  nautical  or  geographical  miles, 
or  the  l-30th  of  a  degree,  and  consequently 
about  3-45  English  miles.  The  common  land- 
league  is  a  well-known  itinerary  measure  oq 
the  continent  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  France, 
The  French,  however,  have  two  distinct 
leagues;  the  legal  posting  league,  containing 
2000  toises,  and  equal  to  2*42  English  miles, 
and  a  league  of  25  to  the  degree,  or  equal  to 
about  2*76  English  miles. 

The  word  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Celtic  leach,  stone;  the  distances  having 
been  marked  by  stones  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces.   See  Mils. 

LEOPARD'S  BANE  {Doronicum),  An  or- 
namental genus,  and  from  the  plants  flowering 
early  in  spring,  they  are  well  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation; they  grow  in  any  garden  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  with  facility  by  dividing  at 
the  root 

The  great  leopard's  bane  {D,  pardalian<^is), 
is  a  perennial,  native  of  Great  Britain,  grow- 
ing in  mountainous  pastures  or  meadows.  The 
root  is  creeping,  and  consists  of  several  knobs 
connected  by  long  fibres;  woody  at  the  crown. 
The  stem  is  2  or  3  feet  high,  hollow,  round, 
leafy,  and  hairy;  branched,  and  glutinous  at 
the  upper  part  The  leaves  are  rather  soft  and 
downy,  heart-shaped,  more  or  less  regularly 
toothed,  or  wiry.  The  flowers,  which  appear 
in  May,  are  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
2  inches  wide,  of  a  uniform  bright  yellow^;  the 
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earliest  overtopped  by  sncceeding  ones.  The 
roots  are  aromatic,  and  used  by  sportsmen  In 
Alpine  countries  a^inst  giddiness. 

LBA8E  (from  locaHOf  letting,  or  dunitiio; 
from  the  French  lait$erf  i.  e.  dinnttert,  to  depart 
with).  ''A  lease,"  says  Woodfall,  in  his  Law 
of  iJandiord  and  Ttnant,  "  is  a  contract  for  the 
possession  and  profits  of  lands  and  tenements 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  recompense  of  rent  or 
other  income  oo  the  other;  or  it  is  a  convey- 
ance of  lands  and  tenements  to  a  person  for 
life,  or  years,  or  at  will,  in  consideration  of  a 
return  oif  rent  or  other  recompense.  The  party 
letting  the  land  is  called  the  lessor  or  landlord, 
and  the  party  to  whom  the  lease  is  made  the 
lessee  or  tenant.  The  connection  between 
landlord  and  tenant  has  gradually  improved 
from  that  of  master  and  slave  into  a  state  of 
almost  total  independence  and  mutual  interest 
in  the  soil. 

'<The  beneficial  eflfects,  both  to  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  of  leases  of  a  sufficient  duration  to 
encourage  men  of  capital  and  skill  to  properly 
cultivate  the  land  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 
And  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  have  as  few 
restraining  covenants  introduced  into  these  ast 
possible.  They  merely  retard  and  annoy  the 
gbod  farmer,  and  rarely  improve  the  practice 
of  the  unskilfuL 

•  '*In  the  northern  part  of  England,  custom 
and  expediency  have  very  generally  fixed  the 
duration  of  the  lease  at  about  20  years.  Ex- 
perience will  evince  that  the  time  is  not  always 
more  than  enough  to  allow  the  possessor  of  the 
land  to  conduct  and  mature  a  profitable  system 
of  management,  and  to  pay  to  the  owner  an 
adequate  rent  All  the  great  operations  of  the 
husbandman  have  a  prospective  result  as  re- 
gards the  profit  to  be  derived.  The  capital  ex- 
pended in  such  cases  is  only  to  be  drawn  back 
by  periodical  returns  after  the  lapse  of  time. 
In  the  providing  of  extraneous  manures,  in  the 
adoption  of  rotations  of  crops,  which,  to  be  efiTec- 
tual  tothe  purposes  intended,  must  be  extended 
through  many  seasons,  in  the  draining  of  the 
land,  and  the  like,  time  is  necessary,  both  to 
effect  the  operations,  and  to  recover  with  a  fu- 
ture profit  the  capital  employed.  When,  indeed, 
land  is  of  very  rich  quality,  and  at  once  pro- 
ductive, without  other  outlay  than  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  tillage,  or  when  it  has  the  means 
of  fertilization  near  to  it,  and  abundant,  as  in 
the  vicinity  of  cities,  the  duration  of  the  term 
may  be  comparatively  short  But  in  other  and 
dissimilar  cases,  this  cannot  be  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  present  income;  and  a  landlord  will 
scarcely  fail  to  experience,  that  if  there  be  not 
a  sufficient  period  of  secure  possession  accord- 
ed to  the  occupier,  the  necessary  expenditure 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  will  not  be 
hazarded;  but  more  than  this,  a  person  of  good 
capital  will,  like  every  trader,  regard  as  a 
benefit  the  power  of  carrying  on  his  business 
undisturbed,  and  will  set  a  pecuniary  value  on 
security  md  independence. '  {Quart,  Joum,  of 
jigr.  vol.  i.  p.  796.)  With  regard  to  a  lease  in 
general,  and  its  covenants,  see  a  good  paper 
{Rid.  vol.  ii.  p.  184\  In  speaking  of  rents,  the 
author  remarks,  ''As  to  the  kind  of  rent  to  be 
paid,  constant  experience  proves  that  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  is  a  fixed  rent  in  money. 


To  rents  payable  in  grain,  or  in  money  regu- 
lated by  the  prices  of  grain,  there  is  this  ob- 
vious objection,  that  the  tenant  will  generally 
be  required  to  pay  the  highest  rent  when  he  is 
least  able  to  do  so,  that  is,  when  prices  rise 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  the  crop.** 
And  when  speaking  of  the  lease  and  its  pre- 
cautionary covenants,  he  observes,  ''the  great- 
est error  consists  in  vain  precautions  and  at- 
tempts to  provide  agamst  every  possible  con- 
tingency which,  from  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  unforeseen  events  to  which  it 
may  give  rise,  it  is  impossible  to  do.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  make  as  precise  as  possible 
the  conditions  which  experience  shows  to  be 
necessary.  The  terms  of  the  contract  should 
be  few  and  simple,  and  easily  understood  and 
complied  with.  Not  only  are  hurtful  cove- 
nants to  be  avoided,  but  such  as  are  unneces- 
sary, since  to  increase  the  number  of  them  too 
much  serves  but  to  perplex  the  lessee,  and 
give  birth  to  future  quarrels,  and  since  all  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  shows  that  the  intei^sts 
of  either  party  may  be  sufficiently  guarded  with- 
out multiplying  too  much  conditions,  penalties, 
and  restrictions.** 

LEASH.  A  term  applied  to  game,  dec,  by 
sportsmen,  and  which  implies  three ;  as  three 
hares,  partridges,  dbc.  It  also  signifies  a  line 
to  hold  a  dog  by. 

LEATHER  (Germ,  leder;  Dan.  Idder).  The 
prepared  skins  of  animals.  The  principal 
object  of  the  art  of  converting  skin  into  leather 
is  to  render  it  strong  and  tough,  durable,  and 
often  water-proof,  and  to  prevent  its  destruction 
by  putrefaction.  The  skins  are  first  cleansed 
of  hair  and  cuticle,  then  impregnated  either 
with  vegetable  tan  and  extract,  as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  called  tanned  leather.  In 
this  process  the  tannic  acid,  which  is  the  active 
principle  of  the  astringent  vegetables  employed, 
combines  with  the  gelatin  of  the  skins,  and 
forms  an  insoluble  tannate  of  gelatin.  It  is 
this  formation  which  renders  the  skins  imper- 
meable to  water,  and  checks  the  tendency  to 
decomposition  which  they,  in  common  with  all 
animal  matter,  possess.  Instead  of  tan,  some 
leather  is  prepared  with  alum  and  other  salts, 
as  for  tttteed  leather.  These  processes  are 
sometimes  combined ;  and  tanned  leather  often 
undergoes  the  further  operation  of  ruirying,  or 
impregnation  with  oil.  As  instances  of  these 
diffisrent  results, — thick  sole-leather  is  tanned ; 
white  kid  for  gloves  is  uwed;  the  upper-leather 
for  boots  and  shoes  is  tanned  and  curried ;  and 
fine  Turkey  leather  is  tawed  and  afterwards 
slightly  tanned.  Morocco  leather,  as  it  is 
called,  is  chiefly  prepared  from  sheep-skins. 
Shammoy  leather  is  generally  sheep  or  doe-skin, 
prepared  by  dressing,  lining,  dec.,  and  dyed,  if 
necessary,  and  then  finished  in  oil.  Russia 
leather  acquires  its  peculiar  odour  from  birch 
tan.  There  is  an  excellent  abstract  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  difi*erent  kinds  of  leather  in  Uri?t 
Dictionary  of  jSrtMf  ^c,  which  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  subject  further  may  consult  The 
leather  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  of  very 
great  importance,  being  inferior,  in  point  of 
value  and  extent,  only  to  those  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  iron. 

LEATHER-WOOD  (ZKrca  iHikifrtf).    This 
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is  a  low  shrab,  and  native  of  the  United  States, 
growing  in  moist,  shady  places,  seldom  rising 
more  than  four  feet  high,  spreading  into  a  head, 
with  many  small  and  very  flexible  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  former  years'  shoots;  they  are  of  an 
herbaceous  colour,  and  make  a  tolerable  ap- 
pearance. The  flowers,  which  appear  the  lal^ 
ter  end  of  March,  before  any  perfect  leaves,  are 
of  a  yellow  colour.  The  bark  is  nncommonty 
tough,  yet  the  enclosed  wood  is  very  brittle. 
It  was  highly  valued  by  the  native  Indians,  and 
used  in  the  place  of  cords.  This  plant,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  of  Mr.  W.  Bartram, 
occupies  an  extensive  range  of  territory,  from 
Canada  to  Georgia.     {WUlieh't  Donu  Eney.) 

LEAV£N  (Lat.  Uvart,  to  raised  A  piece  of 
sour  dough,  used  to  ferment  ana  render  light 
dough  or  paste.  It  is  a  very  imperfect  substi- 
tute for  yeoiti  and  as  it  communicates  to  the 
bread  an  astringent  taste,  which  few  persons 
relish,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  where  yeast 
cannot  be  procured.  As,  however,  the  latter 
ferment  cannot  always  be  obtained,  especially 
during  winter,  I  shall  state  the  most  simple 
methods  of  preparing,  as  well  as  of  preserving 
it,  under  the  article  Tsast* 

By  the  law  of  Moses,  leaven  was  strictly 
forbidden  during  the  passover ;  and  the  Jews, 
who  were  taught  to  regard  it  from  the  vigil  of 
the  feast  as  unclean,  with  religions  scmpulo- 
sity  puri^ed  their  houses  from  Uie  contaminat* 
ing  influence.    See  Baain. 

LEEK  (jSUium  pomm).  The  leek  is  a  hanly 
biennial ;  for,  although  it  attains  perfection  in 
size  and  for  culinary  purposes  the  first  year,  it 
does  not  run  to  seed  until  the  second,  the  per- 
fecting of  which  it  also  often  survives.  The 
whole  plant  is  eaten,  being  employed  in  soups, 
6^^  and  is  by  some  persons  boiled  and  eaten 
with  meat.  There  are  four  varieties :  the  Mus- 
selburgh, and  the  large  London  leek,  which  are 
by  far  the  best ;  the  Scotch  or  flag,  which  is 
larger  and  hardier;  and  the  Flanders.  It  is 
raised  solely  from  seed,  which  most  be  sown 
first  in  the  end  of  February,  a  small  crop  for 
transplanting  in  June  and  July,  as  well  as  in 
part  to  remain  where  sown ;  again  for  the  main 
crop  in  the  course  of  March  or  early  in  April ; 
and,  lastly,  towards  the  close  of  April  or  begin- 
ning of  May,  for  late  transplanting.  These 
sowings  are  in  general  performed  broadcast, 
and  raked  in ;  though  some  gardeners  employ 
drills,  the  plants  to  remain  alter  thinning:  the 
leek,  however,  is  so  much  benefited  by  trans- 
planting as  obviously  to  point  out  the  error  of 
this  practice.  When  the  plants  are  three  or 
four  inches  in  height,  in  eight  or  ten  weeks 
after  sowing,  they  must  be  weeded,  hoed,  and 
thinned,  where  growing  too  close,  to  two  or 
three  inches  apart;  water  also  being  given,  in 
dry  weather,  will,  with  the  above  treatment, 
strengthen  and  forward  them  for  transplanting 
in  another  month,  or  when  six  or  eight  inches 
high.  They  must  be  taken  away  regularly 
from  the  seed-bed,  the  ground  being  well  wa- 
tered previously,  if  not  soft  and  easily  yielding. 
When  thinned  out,  they  may  be  left  to  remain 
in  the  seed-bed  six  inches  asunder,  as  they  do 
not  grow  so  large  as  the  transplanted  ones, 
which  must  be  set  by  the  dibble  in  rows  ten 
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inches  apart,  and  eight  in  the  lines,  being  in- 
serted nearly  down  to  the  leaves,  that  the  neck, 
by  being   covered   with    the   earth,  may  be 
blanched.   Water  in  abundance  must  be  given 
at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  long  weak 
leaves  shortened,  but  the  roots  left  as  unin- 
jured as  possible.    The  bed  should  be  hoed 
over  occasionally,  as  well  to  kill  the  weeds  as 
to  loosen  the  soil.    By  this  treatment,  and  by 
catting  off' the  tops  of  the  leaves  about  once  a 
month,  as  new  ones  are  produced,  the  neck 
swells  to  a  much  larger  size.    The  several 
sowings  above  directed  will  yield  a  supply 
from  August  until  the  following  May,  when 
they  advance  <to  seed.    A  portion  should  be 
always  taken  up  and  laid  in  sand  previous  to 
the  ground  being  locked  up  by  continued  frost, 
but  they  will  not  keep  many  days  in  this  situa- 
tion.   To  obtain  seed,  some  of  the  finest  roots 
of  the  previous  year's  growth,  which  have  been 
left  where  raised,  may  be  transplanted  thence 
in  February  or  the  early  part  of  March,  eight 
inches  asunder,  in  a  row  beneath  a  warm  fence; 
and  when  seed-stems  arise,  they  must  be  at- 
tached to  stakes  for  support,  or  to  the  fencing: 
the  closer  and  sooner  they  are  drawn  to  this 
latter,  the  better  will  it  enable  the  seed  to  ripen ; 
for  in  cold  summers,  particularly  in  open  ex- 
posures, it  never  comes  to  maturity,  and  by  the 
firstsharp  autumnal  frost  it  is  entirely  destroyed. 
Good  varieties  never  flower  before  May  or 
June,  and  ripen  their  seed  in  September.    The 
heads  should  be  cut  when  changed  to  a  brown- 
ish colour,  with  a  foot  in  length  of  the  stalk 
left  attached,  for  the  convenience  of  tying  in 
bundles,  three  or  four  together,  to  dry:  when 
thev  are  perfectly  dry,  they  may  be  hung  up 
and  kept  in  the  head  until  wanted,  or  imme- 
diately thrashed  out  and  stored.    As  the  husk 
is  very  tough,  it  is  usuaU'Wh'en  small  quantities 
have  to  be  operated  upon,  to  rub  them  again9t 
a  tile,  which  breaks  it  more  easily  than  any 
other  mode  that  can  be  adopted.    (G.  W,  John' 
mmU  Kitekm  Oardm,) 

LEES.  The  dregs  or  fecnlencies  of  liquors, 
which,  after  being  separated  by  fermentation, 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessels.  All  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  lees,  such  as  those  of  wine,  beer, 
ale,  oil,  dtCn  may  be  made  use  of  as  manures 
when  they  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities. 

LEGS.  The  extremities  that  form  the  sup- 
port of  animals.  Of  the  four  legs  of  a  horse, 
the  two  before  have  several  parts,  each  of  which 
has  a  peculiar  name :  thus,  by  the  name  of 
fore-leg,  we  commonly  understand  that  part  of 
the  fore-quarters  that  extends  from  the  hough 
to  the  pastern-joint,  and  which  is  frequently 
called  the  shank.  The  part  that  corresponds 
with  it  in  the  hinder  quarters  is  called  the 
instep.  In  the  language  of  the  manege,  a  horse 
is  said  to  want  the  fifth  leg  when  he  is  tired, 
and,  bearing  upon  the  bridle,  lies  heavy  upon 
the  rider's  hand. 

LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS  (from  Ugumtn, 
pulse)  are  those  which  bear  legumes  or  pods, 
such  as  beans,  peas,  tares,  dec.  The  Ltgumi- 
no9m  are  a  very  extensive  natural  order  of 
plants,  found  in  all  pans  of  the  world,  forming 
large  trees  and  huge  twiners  in  the  tropics; 
herbaceous  plants  or  small  bushes,  rarely  tcee^ 
in  colder  countries.  The  order  contains  a  very 
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great  Tariety  of  nsefnl  and  beavtifiil  speeies, 
tome  of  which,  like  clover,  Incern,  sainfoin, 
and  vetches,  are  caltivated  for  cattle ;  others, 
as  beans,  peas,  lentils,  and  various  other  kinds 
of  pulse,  form  part  of  the  food  of  man.  Indigo, 
logwood,  and  many  more,  are  well-known  dye- 
ing plants:  several  acacias  produce  gam;  cer- 
tain JittragaH  yield  tragacanth ;  the  tamarind 
and  others  bear  pods  whose  interior  is  filled 
with  an  agreeable  pulp;  Cauia  acutifblia  and 
other  species  of  cassia  yield  senna;  Glycyrrkiza, 
the  liquorice-root;  Ceraionia,  the  wild  locust 
fruits  of  Scripture :  finally,  many  are  valuable 
Ionics,  and  some  are  dangerous  narcotics, 
among  which  the  common  laburnum  is  to  be 
named. 

Leguminous  crops,  according  to  the  strict 
agricultural  acceptation,  include  beans,  peas, 
and  other  pulse.  But  the  class  is  made  to  em- 
brace a  much  more  extensive  range  of  plants, 
namely,  all  such  as  are  considered  as  ameliorat* 
ing  or  enriching  crops,  such  as  clover,  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  beets,  cabbages,  &c.  These 
latter  are  far  less  exhausting  than  the  eulmife- 
rous  or  grain  plants,  as  few  of  them  mature 
their  seeds,  and  all,  on  account  of  their  broad 
leaves,  draw  more  or  less  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere.  They  also  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  by  dividing  and  loosening 
it  with  their  tap  and  bulbous  roots.  As  they 
generally  receive  manure  an4  drill  culture, 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  enrich  and  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  the  culmiferous  crops. 

LEICESTER  8HEEP.    See  Skbsf. 

LENTICULAR.  A  botanical  term,  signify- 
ing lens  or  pea-shaped. 

LENTIL  (Ervum  Lens^  from  entf  tilled  land 
in  Celtic ;  some  of  the  species  arc  a  pest  in 
cultivated  ground,  being  useless  and  too  prolific 
weeds).  PI.  7,  r.  'An  exotic  plant  of  the  vetch 
or  tare  kind,  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land as  fodder  for  cattle.  The  lentil  is  an  an- 
nual, growing  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  with  stalks  and  leaves  like  those  of 
tares,  but  smaller,  and  producing  pale  purple 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  small  flat  pods, 
containing  two  or  three  round,  hard,  smooth, 
and  flat  seeds.  There  are  two 'sorts  of  lentil, 
the  white  and  the  yellow;  but  the  latter  affords 
the  greater  quantity  of  fodder.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  are  generally  sown  in  March  or  April,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  boshels 
per  acre.  Lentils  also  furnish  good  dry  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  particularly  for  cutting  into  chaff 
as  troogh-raeal  for  sheep  and  horses. 

LETTUCE  (Lactuca,  from  lac,  milk,  on  ac- 
count of  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  from 
the  plants  when  broken).  There  are  in  Eng- 
land three  indigenous  species  of  lettuce,  adl 
biennials. 

1.  Strong-scented  lettuce  (X.  virosa),  which 
grows  about  hedges,  old  walls,  and  the  borders 
of  fields  on  a  chalky  soil,  not  uncommon.  The 
whole  herb  abounds  with  an  acrid,  fetid,  milky 
jaice,  having  the  smell  of  opium,  but  only 
slightly  narcotic,  and  little  likely  to  produce  the 
consequences  attending  the  use  of  that  drag. 
This  juice  springs  out  suddenly  in  large  drops, 
on  the  slightest  touch,  from  the  calyx  and  ten- 
der leaves,  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  but  not 
at  other  times;  evincing  a  considerable  degree 


of  irritability  in  the  plant.  The  root  is  tap* 
shaped.  Stem  solitary,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
round,  smooth,  sparingly  leafy,  scarcely  braneh« 
ed,  panicled  at  the  top,  a  little  prickly  below. 
Leaves  horizontal,  nearly  smooth,  finely  toothed, 
radical  ones  numerous,  obovate,  undivided,  de- 
pressed. Flowers  numerous,  panicled,  light- 
yellow. 

2.  Prickly  lettuce  (X.  icariola).  This  species 
is  found  in  waste  ground,  and  dry,  stony  bor- 
ders of  fields.  The  whole  herb  is  glaucous, 
milky,  bitter,  but  less  fetid  than  the  preceding. 
Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  leafy,  panicled. 
Leaves  numerous,  vertical,  not  horizontal,  va> 
riously  pinnatifid  and  toothed ;  thin  midrib  fur- 
nished with  a  close  row  of  prominent  prickles, 
their  base  clasping  the  stem.  Flowers  small, 
pale  lemon-eoloui^    ^ 

3.  Least  lettuce  (X.  so^tgna).  This  species 
grows  in  chalky  waste  gnmnd,  or  about  salt 
marshes.  The  whole  plant  is  very  slender. 
Stem  about  two  feet  high,  wavy,  pale-brown  or 
whitish,  somewhat  branched,  leafy  throughout. 
Leaves  glaucous,  smooth  except  the  midrib 
beneath,  linear,  hastate  or  pinnatifid,  entire, 
sessile.  Flowers  in  small  alternate  tufts  com- 
posing long  clusters,  very  small,  pale-velloWt 
open  in  sunshine  only, and  soon  fBuiiag.  (Smilh'i 
Eng.  Flor.  vol.  iii.  p.  344.)  *^ 

Of  the  well-known  cultivated  lettuce  (X.  m- 
two)  there  are  many  yarieties,  which  are  di- 
vided into  families,  the  cos  and  the  cabbage. 
The  first  are  more  grown  in  summer  than  win- 
ter; the  second  at  all  seasons,  but  more  usually 
in  winter,  on  account  of  their  superior  hardi- 
hood. The  cos  varieties  are  characterized  by 
being  of  an  upri^t  growth,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Brighton,  require  to  have  their 
leaves  drawn  together  for  blanching;  the  cab- 
bage, as  growing  close  to  the  ground,  produces 
a  blanched  heart,  in  the  manner  of  a  cabbage, 
without  any  assistance.  The  cilicias  are  of  a 
nature  intermediate  between  the  two.  When 
young,  the  cabbage  varieties  are  in  general 
sweeter  than  those  of  the  cos  at  the  same  age ; 
but  at  full  growth  this  is  reversed :  hence  the 
latter  are  preferred  for  salads,  and  the  former 
for  soups. 

The  cabbage  varieties  succeed  better  in  a 
hotbed  than  the  cos. 

The  following  varieties  are  recommended 
for  cultivation  in  England;  but  as  some  of 
them  have  been  found  not  to  succeed  well  in 
this  country,  those  enumerated  in  the  article 
KiTcnir  GAanxir  had  better  be  depended  on 
for  the  main  crop. 

OABBAOC  VAaiSTin. 

Dramheiided. 

Brown  Duteh.  » 

TennitlMll. 

Hardy  irreeii,  or  Gapncbio. 

PruMfan. 

Prince*!. 

Common  wbita. 

Larfe  white. 

Imperial. 

Grand  admirable. 

Large  Roman. 

Lettuces  thrive  best  in  a  light,  rich  soil,  with 
a  dry  sa'bstratum.  In  a  poor  or  tenacious  one 
they  never  attain  any  considerable  size,  but  run 
to  seed  prematurely.  Like  most  other  crops, 
that  soil  is  to  be  preferred  which  is  rich  rather 
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ooi  VABisnn. 
Brtffliton. 

Black-ee«d«d  gtMO. 
Early  Bgyptlan. 
Grren. 

Wliite  or  Vortaillei. 
Silver. 

Spotted  or  leopard. 
Green  and  brown  Cilicia. 
Lop. 


LETTUCE. 


UBEB. 


from  prior  cnltivation  than  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  manure.  Ii  is  of  advantage  to 
trench  it ;  and  if  manure  is  necessarily  applied 
at  the  time  of  insertion,  ii  should  be  in  a  state 
of  forward  decay.  For  the  first  and  last  crops 
of  the  year,  a  warm,  sheltered  situation  is  re- 
quired; but  for  the  midsummer  ones,  a  border 
that  is  sheltered  during  the  meridiaut  but  far 
from  being  confined  or  under  the  shadow  of 
trees,  is  to  be  preferred.  Lettuce  is  propagated 
by  seed :  that  for  the  first  crop  should  be  sown 
in  a  frame,  on  a  warm  border,  or  slender  hot- 
bed, at  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February; 
at  the  close  of  this  last  month  a  larger  quantity 
may  be  sown  in  any  open  situation,  and  repeat- 
ed once  every  three  weeks  in  small  proportions 
until  the  end  of  July,  for  summer  and  autumn 
use;  to  be  coniinuedt  at  similar  intervals,  until 
the  close  of  September,  for  winter  and  early 
spring.  They  may  be  sown  either  broadcast 
or  in  rows,  moderately  thin,  each  variety  sepa- 
rate, lightly  covered,  and  care  being  taken  that 
the  bed  is  trampled  upon  as  little  as  possible. 
It  is  usual,  when  the  plants  are  about  a  month 
old,  or  two  inches  in  height,  to  thin  them  to 
three  or  four  inches  apart,  those  removed  being 
pricked  out  at  similar  distances.  Those  from 
the  so  wines  in  January  and  February,  in  a 
similar  siAiation  to  that  in  which  they  were 
raised ;  and  thence  until  August  in  any  open 
situation.  Those  of  the  August  sowing  must 
be  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  largest  being 
selected  and  planted  in  an  open  compartment 
for  late  autumn  use,  and  the  smaller  on  a  warm 
border  for  winter  and  early  spring. 

When  planted  out  finally,  they  must  be  set 
in  rows  a  foot  apart  each  way,  which  is  abun- 
dant for  the  largest  variety,  and  not  more  than 
necessary  for  the  smaller.  At  the  time  of  every 
removal,  whether  of  picking  out  or  planting, 
water  must  be  given  moderately,  and  until  the 
plants  are  rooted.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
transplanted  lettuces  never  attain  so  fine  a 
growth  as  those  leA  where  sown,  nor  become 
60  soon  fit  for  use;  those  which  are  planted  out 
at  once  to  remain,  being  better  in  these  respects 
than  those  which  are  pricked  out  previous  to 
final  planting.  The  difference  in  their  time  of 
becoming  fit  for  use,  however,  is  of  advantage, 
as  by  these  means  a  more  perfect  succession 
is  obtained.  Those  which  are  planted  to  with- 
stand the  winter  are  best  planted  on  the  sum- 
mit or  south  side  of  ridges,  as  this  is  a  great 
protection  from  excessive  wet,  from  which  they 
always  suffer.  In  every  stage  of  growth  they 
must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  well  watered, 
and  the  earth  around  them  frequently  stirred 

:m  for  the  extirpation  of  slugs  and  snails,  which 
are  particularly  injurious,  and  are  very  preva- 
lent in  moist  seasons. 

When  the  cos  varieties  have  attained  an  ad- 
vanced growth,  they  require  their  leaves  to  be 
drawn  together  with  a  shred  of  matting,  to  ren- 
der the  interior  blanched,  care  being  taken  that 
it  is  not  performed  50  tight  as  to  bruise  them. 
Under  every  favourable  circumstance  for  a  vi- 
gorous growth,  the  plants^fspeciallyof  the  cos 

'    varieties,  and  during  dr^Ateasons,  will  yet  run 

up  to  seed  before  the  heart  is  perfectly  blanched : 

to  retard  this,  it  is  an  effectual  practice,  at  the 

time  of  tying  them  up,  to  cut  out  the  centre  of 
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each  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  plants  raised 
from  the  September  sowing  may  be  divided  as 
directed  for  those  of  August;  but,  in  addition, 
some  of  the  cos  varieties  may  be  planted  on  a 
warm  border,  to  have  the  shelter  of  frames  and 
hand-glasses. 

To  produce  seed,  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  plants  of  each  variety  that  have  sur- 
vived the  winter,  or  from  the  forwardest  sow- 
ing of  the  year,  should  be  selected.  The  seed 
from  any  that  have  run  up  prematurely  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  All  other  plants  must  be 
removed  from  their  neighbourhood,  themselves 
being  left  at  least  a  foot  apart;  neither  is  it 
allowable  for  two  varieties  to  flower  near  each 
other,  as  only  mongrel  varieties  will  be  obtained. 
Each  stem  is  advantageously  attached  to  a 
stake,  as  a  support  in  tempestuous  weather. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  branches  must  be 
gathered  as  the  seed  ripens  upon  them,  and  not 
leA  until  the  whole  is  ready,  as  some  will  ripen 
two  or  three  weeks  before  others,  and  conse- 
quently the  first  and  best  seed  will  be  shed  and 
lost.  It  must  be  well  dried  before  it  is  beaten 
out  and  stored.  Lettuce  seed  is  considered  to 
be  best  the  second  year ;  but  when  three  years 
old  it  refuses  to  vegetate. 

The  juice  of  the  lettuce  inspissated  is  termed 
lartucarium.  It  possesses  slight  narcotic  pro- 
perties, and  is  useful  in  coughs. 

LETTUCE,  LAMB'S.    See  Coair  Salad. 

LEVELLING.  In  husbandry,  implies  ren- 
dering the  ground  even,  and  removing  of  impe- 
diments to  the  common  operations  of  tillage. 
This  is  generally  done  by  the  plough,  but 
sometimes  machines  are  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

LEVER.  In  mechanics,  an  inflexible  rod  or 
bar,  movable  upon  a  fulcrum  or  prop,  and  hav- 
ing forces  applied  to  two  or  more  points.  The 
lever  is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers ;  and 
being  the  simplest  of  them  all,  was  the  first 
that  was  attempted  to  be  explained. 

Examples  of  the  application  of  the  lever  are 
of  constant  occurrence  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
The  crowbar,  the  handspike,  nippers,  pincers, 
Ac.,  are  levers  of  the  first  kind.  The  second 
kind  includes  the  chipping  knife,  the  common 
door,  nutcrackers,  the  wheelbarrow,  dec.  To 
levers  of  the  third  kind  belong  the  sheep-shears, 
the  treddle  of  the  turning-lathe,  tongs,  ^c.  The 
bones  of  animals  are  generally  levers.  The 
socket  of  the  bone  is  the  fulcrum ;  a  strong 
muscle,  attached  to  it  near  the  socket,  is  the 
power;  and  the  weight  of  the  limb,  with  what- 
ever resistance  is  opposed  to  its  motion,  is  the 
weight.  A  very  moderate  contraction  of  the 
muscle  thus  gives  considerable  motion  to  ths 
limb.     (Oregon^*  Mech.  vol.  ii.) 

LEVERET.  A  young  hare,  in  the  first  year 
of  it.<&  age. 

LEY,  LEA,  or  LAY.  Land  in  the  state  of 
sward  or  grassy  surface. 

LIBER  (Lat.  bark).  In  botany,  the  'interioi 
lining  of  the  bark  of  exogenous  plants.  It  con- 
sists of  woody  tissue  in  great  quantity,  and 
very  thick-sided,  intermixed  with  cellular  tis- 
sue. It  appears  to  be  formed  annually,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  concentric  zones  of  wood, 
and  is  intended  by  nature  to  convey  downwards 
the  secretions  elaborated  in  the  bark  and  leaves 


UBRARDSS,  FARMERS'. 

Hie  liber  is  the  principal  seat  of  lactiferous 

LIBRARIES,  FARMERS*.  Collections  of 
books  on  agricultural  and  horticultural  sub- 
jects are  now  becoming  very  general  through- 
out the  country,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
farmers'  clubs.  They  cannot  fail  of  being 
eminently  useful  to  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
by  diffusing  among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
the  latest  dis.coveries  and  improvements  in 
husbandry,  as  well  as  the  different  opinions 
and  theories  entertained  on  matters  having  re- 
ference to  agriculture  and  its  collateral  sciences 
of  chemistry,  botany,  natural  history,  geology, 
meteorology,  and  vegetable  physiology,  dec. 

LICE  ON  ANIMALS.  There  is  not  an 
animal  that  does  not,  under  suitable  circum- 
stances, nourish  in  its  hair,  wool,  feathers,  or 
its  skin,  some  kind  of  louse ;  and  sometimes 
more  than  one  kind  of  these  parasites  lodge 
and  prey  on  the  same  animal.  In  ordinary 
eases,  they  do  not  produce  much  mischief,  but 
when  they  increase  so  much  as  to  produce  the 
disease  called  mange  (Pityriasi8\  they  become 
truly  formidable.  The  cause  of  animals  being 
troubled  with  lice,  may  usually  be  traced  to  a 
want  of  cleanliness.  When  the  dust  and  sweat 
accumulated  on  the  hair,  and  in  contact  with 
the  skin  of  the  ox  or  horse,  are  allowed  to  re- 
main undisturbed  by  the  comb  or  brush;  when 
the  stables  are  kept  filthy,  unventilated,  and 
unwholesome ;  when  animals,  reduced  in  au- 
tumn by  want  of  pasture,  or  by  living  in  un- 
healthy ones,  are  suffered  to  take  their  chance 
for  the  winter  without  extra  care  or  attention ; 
or  when  a  beast  loaded  with  pediculi  is  turned 
into  the  yards  or  the  stables  of  those  exempt 
from  these  parasites,  it  may  be  expected  ibat 
they  will  multiply  and  infest  animals.  When 
we  see  horses  rubbing  their  tails,  biting  their 
manes,  and  showing  other  signs  of  uneasiness 
and  irritation ;  when  cattle  are  observed  to  be 
rubbing  their  heads  against  posts  or  fences,  and 
the  hair  coming  off  from  the  head  and  neck ; 
or  when  sheep  tear  out  luAs  of  wool  with  their 
teeth,  and  bite  these  places  till  blood  appears, 
we  may  expect  that  lice  are  present  On  most 
animals,  these  parasites  have  some  favourite 
place  of  resort ;  on  horses,  the  mane  and  tail ; 
on  homed  cattle,  around  the  nose,  base  of  the 
horns,  and  the  neck ;  on  sheep,  they  run  over 
every  part ;  and  on  swine,  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  confined  to  any  particular  location. 

Pure  air,  room  for  exercise,  plenty  of  food, 
and  above  all,  cleanliness,  are  the  first  things 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  cure  of  this  evil.  Cur- 
rying, brushing,  and  washing  should  be  resorted 
to,  as,  except  in  bad  cases,  this  treatment  will 
be  usually  sufficient  to  free  the  animal  from 
these  insects,  without  recourse  to  other  reme- 
dies. Where  these  fail,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  such  external  or  internal 
applications  as  shall  operate  directly  on  the 
vermin. 

One  of  the  most  common  remedies  is  the 
mercurial  ointment,  commonly  called  wngv^n- 
turn;  but  this,  though  effectual,  cannot  be  used 
without  some  danger,  as  numerous  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  valuable  animals 
have  been  destroyed  by  its  too  free  use.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
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biting  itself  where  the  ointment  is  applied,  un- 
til it  has  had  time  to  take  effect  A  decoction 
of  tobacco  leaves,  in  a  strong  lye,  forms  a  very 
good  wash;  but  this,  too,  owing  to  the  narcotic 
poison  of  the  tobacco,  has  caused  death.  Va- 
rious vegetable  remedies  have  been  resorted 
to,  among  which  are  the  seeds  of  the  larkspur 
(jDc/jpAtmum  staphyBajgria)  ;  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  ledum  paluttre,  or  marsh,  or  La- 
brador tea.  The  roots  of  the  black  hellebore, 
or  a  decoction  made  from  them,  have  been  used 
with  success ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  water  in 
which  the  skins  or  parings  of  potatoes  have 
been  boiled  will  effectually  destroy  lice  by  a 
few  washings.  The  internal  use  of  sulphur  is 
an  excellent  remedy,  and  if  given  to  animals 
occasionally,  is  one  of  the  best  preventives. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  apply  remedies  for  lice 
to  sheep  than  to  any  other  animals.  The  English 
shepherds  make  use  of  a  salve  compounded 
of  white  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate,  care- 
fully parting  the  wool,  and  applying  the  oint- 
ment in  small  quantities  directly  to  the  skin, 
and  rubbing  it  down  with  the  finger.  Tessier 
prefers  tobacco  smoke  to  this  ointment,  as  at- 
tended with  less  danger  in  its  use.  The  sheep 
is  held  in  such  a  manner  that  tobacco  smoke 
is  forced  from  a  bellows  among  the  wool  to  the 
skin  in  all  directions.  AAer  this  fumigation, 
the  sheep  must  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  that 
the  vapor  may  have  room  to  pass  off  without 
being  inhaled  by  them.  Perhaps  the  best  re- 
medy for  lice  in  animals,  where  they  have  not 
become  so  numerous  as  to  produce  the  disease 
PUyriatU^  is  to  rub  any  oil,  such  as  whale  oil 
or  melted  lard,  on  such  places  as  they  most 
frequent,  or  on  parts  of  the  animal  where  they 
will  be  most  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  it 
All  the  pediculi  breathe  through  what  are 
termed  spiracles  or  openings  in  their  bodies, 
and  the  least  particle  of  oil  spread  over  their 
bodies,  by  causing  suffocation,  at  once  effects 
their  destruction.  This  is  also  a  perfectly 
harmless  remedy.  But  prevention  in  this  case 
is  better  than  cure ;  and  neatness,  cleanliness, 
and  good  keeping,  by  insuring  comfort  and 
health,  leaves  no  opportunity  for  the  attacks 
of  vermin.     (CrdtivatorS) 

LICE  ON  PLANTS.  See  Aphidiaki,  Ams- 
aicAir  Blight,  and  Ivsccts. 

LICHENS.  Plants  of  a  very  low  organiza- 
tion, which  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees  or  rocks, 
when  they  form  a  kind  of  incrustation,  or  upon 
the  ground,  when  they  consist  of  irregular 
lobes,  parallel  with  the  earth's  surface.  Occa- 
sionally, in  all  situations,  they  are  found  in  a 
branched  state ;  but  their  subdivisions  are  ge- 
nerally irregular,  and  without  order.  Their 
fructification  consists  of  hard  nuclei,  called 
$kuld$,  which  break  through  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tkallu$,  or  main  substance  of  the  lichen, 
are  of  a  peculiar  odour  and  texture,  and  con- 
tain the  reproductive  particles.  Lichens  abound 
in  the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world* 
The  greater  part  are  of  no  known  use;  but 
some,  as  the  reindeer-moss  (Ctnomyce  rangifi' 
rina),  the  Iceland  mos<(  (Cetraria  Idandica),  aind 
various  species  of  Gyrophora,  are  capable  of 
sustaining  life,  either  in  animals  or  man.  The 
Iceland  moss,  when  deprived  of  its  bitterness 
by  soaking  in  an  alkali  and  then  boiling,  be- 
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comes,  indeed,  a  diet  recommended  to  invalids. 
Others  are  used  as  tonic  medicines,  as  Variola^ 
ria  faginea  and  Parmelia  parietina.  Their  prin- 
cipal use  is,  however,  that  of  furnishing  the 
dyer  with  brilliant  colours;  orchall,  cudbear, 
and  perolle,  with  many  more, are  thus  employed. 
(Brand^t  Did.  of  Science,)     See  Moss. 

LICKS.  A  term  applied  in  the  United  States 
to  places  where  salt  springs  escape  from  the 
earth  and  impregnate  the  soil,  and  sometimes 
give  rise  to  an  efflorescence  of  common  salt. 
To  such  spots  the  deer,  buflalo,  and  almost  all 
graminivorous  animals  resort,  for  the  purpose 
of  licking  the  surface.    See  Salt. 

LID.  In  botany,  the  calyx  which  falls  off 
from  the  flower  in  a  single  piece. 

LIFE  EVERLASTING.    See  Cudweed. 

LIGHT,  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  VEGETA- 
TION. That  light  has  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  plants,  is  an  observation 
that  must  have  been  very  early  made  by  man- 
kind. The  inferior  green  colour  of  plants 
growing  in  the  shade,  as  in  woods,  or  when 
covered  with  earth,  or  inverted  vessels,  would 
clearly  indicate  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
that  light  at  least  influenced  the  colour  of  ve- 
getation :  every  gardener,  in  truth,  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  fact,  when  he  is  blanching  his 
culinary  vegetables.  But  it  was  not  till  after 
the  days  of  Priestley,  that  the  other  chemical 
efl^ects  which  light  produces  npon  a  growing 
plant  were  so  much  better  understood. 

It  is  probable  that  this  influence  commences 
at  a  very  early  period  in  the  life  of  the  plant, 
with  even  the  germination  of  the  seed.  Ingen- 
houz,  says  Dr.  Thomson,  found  that  seed  al- 
ways germinate  faster  in  the  dark  than  in  the 
light  {Exper,  tur  la  Veg.  1 1.)  And  these  expe- 
riments were  repeated  by  Sennebier  with  equal 
success.  (Mim»  Physico^Chem,  vol.  iii.  p.  41.) 
But  the  Abb^  Bertholin,  who  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  labours  to  demonstrate 
the  efl^ect  of  electricity  on  vegetation,  objected 
to  the  conclusions  of  these  philosophers,  and 
affirmed  that  the  difi*erence  in  the  germination 
of  seeds  in  the  shade  and  in  the  light,  was 
owing,  not  to  the  light  itself,  but  to  the  difl[er- 
ence  in  the  moisture  in  the  two  situations,  the 
moisture  evaporating  much  faster  from  the  seeds 
in  the  light  than  from  those  in  the  shade ;  and 
he  affirmed  that  when  precautions  were  taken 
to  keep  the  seeds  equally  moist,  then  those  in  the 
sun  germinated  sooner  than  those  in  the  shade. 
(Jour,  dt  Physique,  1789.)  But  when  Sennebier 
repeated  his  former  experiments,  and  employed 
every  possible  precaution  to  insure  equality 
of  moisture  in  both  situations,  he  constantly 
found  the  seeds  in  the  shade  germinated  sooner 
than  those  in  the  light  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  light  is  injurious  to  germination ; 
and  hence  one  reason  for  covering  seeds  with 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  But  from 
the  more  recent  experiments  of  Saussure,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  light  is  only  injurious 
to  vegetation  in  consequence  of  the  heat  it 
produces ;  for  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
were  intercepted,  though  light  was  admitted, 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  was  not  sensibly 
retarded.  (Reeh,  Chtm.  mr  la  Veg.  p.  38 ;  Tfumh 
$onU  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p.  807.) 

And  with  regard  to  the  after-growth  of  plants^ 
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light  exercises  a  very  considerable  influence. 
It  is  now  clearly  ascertained  that  plants  vege* 
tating  in  the  light,  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  emit  oxygen  gas; 
but  when  vegetating  in  the  dark  different  ef- 
fects are  produced,  for  then  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  emitted,  and  oxygen  gas  absorbecl.  (See 
Gases.)  This  latter  process  is  thus  explained 
by  Liebig : — **  It  is  true  that  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  is  arrested  by  the  absence  of 
light;  but  then,  namely,  at  night,  a  true  che* 
mical  process  commences,  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  upon  the 
organic  substance,  composing  the  leaves,  blos- 
soms, and  fruit  This  process  is  not  at  ail 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  vegetable  organ- 
ism, because  it  goes  on  in  a  dead  plant  exactly 
as  in  a  living  one.  The  substances  composing 
the  leaves  of  different  plants  being  known,  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty 
to  calculate  which  of  them  during  life  should 
absorb  most  oxygen  by  chemical  action  where 
the  influence  of  light  is  withdrawn.  The  leaves 
and  green  parts  of  all  plants  containing  vola^ 
tile  oils,  or  volatile  constituents  in  general, 
which  change  into  resin  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  should  absorb  more  than  other  parts 
which  are  free  from  such  substances.  Those 
leaves,  also,  which  contain  either  the  consti- 
tuents of  nutgalls,  or  compounds  in  which  ni- 
trogen is  present,  ought  to  absorb  more  oxygen 
than  those  which  do  not  contain  such  mauers. 
The  correctness  of  these  inferences  has  beea 
distinctly  proved  by  the  observations  of  De 
Saussure;  for  whilst  the  tasteless  leaves  of  the 
Jigave  Amerieana  absorb  only  0-3  of  their  vo- 
lume  of  oxygen  in  the  dark  during  24  hours,  the 
leaves  of  the  Pxmu  abiee  which  contain  volatile 
and^esinous  oils  absorb  10  times,  those  of  the 
Qftercue  robur  containing  tannic  acid  14  times, 
and  the  balmy  leaves  of  the  PopuUu  cUba  SI 
times  that  quantity.  This  chemical  action  is 
shown  very  plainly  also  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Cotyledon  calycinum,  the  CacaHa  Jieoidu,  and 
others;  for  they  are  sour  like  sorrel  in  the 
morning,  tasteless  at  noon,  and  bitter  in  the 
evening.  The  formation  of  acids  is  effected 
during  the  night  by  a  true  process  of  oxydation; 
these  are  deprived  of  their  acid  properties 
during  the  day  and  evening,  and  are  changed, 
by  separation  of  a  part  of  their  oxygen,  into 
compounds  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
either  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water  oreven 
with  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  which  is  the  com- 
position of  all  tasteless  and  bitter  substances. 
When  the  green  leaves  of  the  poplar,  the  beecli, 
the  oak,  or  the  holly,  are  dried  under  the  air- 
pump,  with  exclusion  of  light,  then  moistened 
with  water,  and  placed  under  a  glass  globe  filled 
with  oxygen,  they  are  found  to  absorb  that  gas 
in  proportion  as  they  change  in  colour.  The 
chemical  nature  of  this  process  is  thus  corn* 
pletely  established.  The  diminntion  of  the  gas 
which  occurs  can  only  be  owing  to  the  union  of 
a  large  proportion  of  oxygen  with  those  sub- 
stances which  are  already  in  the  state  of  oxides, 
or  to  the  oxydation  of  the  hydrogen  in  those  ve- 
getable compounds  which  contain  it  in  excess. 
The  fallen  brown  or  yellow  leaves  of  the  oak  < 
contain  no  longer  tannin,  and  those  of  the  poplar 
no  balsamic  constituents*    (^Org,  Ctem.  p«  28.) 
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Tbe  action  of  light  upon  the  growing  plant 
is  in  every  point  of  view  full  of  interest  to  the 
cultivator:  <«If  all  the  branches  of  a  tree,  ex- 
clusive of  one/'  said  Mr.  T.  M.  Knight  (and  he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  modern  vegetable 
physiologists),  **  be  much  shaded  by  eontigu- 
ons  trees,  or  other  objects,  the  branch  which  is 
exposed  to  the  light  attracts  to  itself  a  large 
portion  of  the  ascending  sap,  which  it  employs 
ia  the  formation  of  leaves  and  vigorous  an* 
liual  shoots,  whilst  the  shaded  branches  be- 
come langnid  and  nahealthy.  The  motion  of 
the  ascending  carrent  of  sap  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  regulated  by  the  ability  to  employ  it 
in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree;  and 
this  current  parses  up  throagh  the  albamum, 
from  which  substance  the  buds  and  leaves 
spring.  Bat  the  sap  which  gives  existence  to, 
and  feeds  the  root,  descends  throagh  the  bark, 
and  if  the  operation  of  light  give  ability  to  the 
exposed  branch  to  attract  and  employ  the  as- 
cending or  albamoQs  current  of  sap,  it  ap- 
pears not  improbable  that  the  operation  of 
proper  food  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  upon  the 
bark  of  the  root,  may  give  ability  to  that  organ 
to  attract  and  employ  the  descending  or  cor- 
tical carrent  of  sap."  (Selection  of  Papen^  p. 
160.)  •'M.  Decandolle,  J  believe,  first  ob- 
served that  the  suocnlent  shoots  of  trees  and 
herbaceous  plants,  which  do  not  depend  apon 
others  for  support,  are  bent  towards  the  point 
from  which  they  receive  light,  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  cellular  substance  of  their  bark 
upon  that  side,  and  I  believe  his  opinion  to  be 
perfectly  well  founded.  The  operation  of  light 
upon  the  tendrils  and  stems  of  the  Ampelopsis 
and  ivy  appears  to  produce  diametrically  op- 
posite effects,  and  to  occasion  an  extension  of 
the  cellular  bark  wherever  that  is  exposed  to  its 
influence ;  and  this  circnmstanee affords,!  think, 
a  satisfactory  explanation  why  these  plants  ap- 
pear to  seek  and  approach  eontiguons  opaque 
objects,  just  as  they  would  do  if  they  were 
eonsciouac^  their  own  feebleness,  and  of  power 
in  the  objects  to  which  they  approach,  to  afford 
them  support  and  protection.  The  tendril  of 
the  vine  is  intematly  similar  to  that  of  the 
ampelopsis,  though  its  external  foitn  and  mode 
of  aftaching  itself,  by  twining  round  any  slen- 
der body,  are  very  different.  Some  young 
plants  of  this  species  which  had  been  raised 
in  pots  in  the  preceding  year,  and  had  been 
headed  down  to  a  single  bud,  were  placed  in 
a  forcing  house,  and  the  shoots  from  these 
were  bound  to  slender  bars  of  wood,  and  train- 
ed perpendicularly  upwards.  Their  teadrils, 
like  those  of  the  ampelopsis,  when  first  emit- 
ted, pointed  upwards,  but  they  gradually  form- 
ed an  increasing  angle  with  the  stems,  and 
ultimately  pointed  perpendicnlarly  downwards, 
no  object  having  presented  itself  to  which  they 
could  attach-  themselves.  Other  plants  of  the 
vine,  under  similar  circumstances,  were  trained 
horizontally,  when  their  tendrils  gradually  de- 
scended beaeath  their  stems,  with  which  they 
ultimately  stood  very  nearly  at  right  angles. 
A  third  set  of  plants  were  trained  almost  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  but  with  an  inclinao 
tioB  of  a  few  degrees  towards  the  north,  and 
the  tendrils  of  these  permanently  retained  very 
nearly  tlMsir  first  position  relatively  to  their 
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stems;  whence  it  appears  that  these  organs, 
like  the  tendrils  of  the  ampelopsis  and  the 
claws  of  the  ivy,  are  to  a  great  extent  under 
the  control  of  light.  A  few  other  plants  of  the 
same  species  were  trained  in  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding methods,  but  proper  objects  were  placed 
in  different  situations  near  them,  with  which 
their  tendrils  might  come  into  contact,  and  I  was 
by  these  means  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving with  accuracy  the  difference  between 
the  motions  of  these  and  those  of  the  ampelop* 
sis  under  similar  circumstances.  The  latter  al- 
most immediately  receded  from  light,  by  what- 
ever means  that  were  made  to  operate  upon 
them ;  and  they  did  not  subsequently  show  any 
disposition  to  approach  the  points  from  which 
they  once  receded.  The  tendrils  of  the  vine, 
on  the  contrary,  varied  their  positions  in  every 
period  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  returned 
again  daring  the  night  to  the  situations  they 
had  occupied  in  the  preceding  morning,  and 
they  did  not  so  immediately  or  so  regularly 
bend  towards  the  shade  of  contiguous  objects. 
But  as  the  tendrils  of  this  plant,  like  those  of 
the  ampelopsis,  spring  alternately  from  each 
side  of  the  stem,  and  as  one  point  only  in  three 
is  without  a  tendril,  and  as  each  tendril  sepa- 
rates into  two  divisions,  they  do  not  often  fail 
to  come  into  contact  within  their  reach^  and 
the  effects  of  contiust  upon  the  tendrils  are  al- 
most immediately  visible.  It  is  made  to  bend 
towards  the  body  it  touches,  and,  if  that  body 
be  slender,  to  attach  itself  firmly  by  twining 
round  it,  in  obedience  to  certain  causes.  The 
tendril  of  the  vine,  in  its  internal  organisation, 
is  apparently  similar  to  the  young  succulent 
shoot  and  leaf-stalk  of  the  same  plant;  and  it 
is  abaadantly  provided  with  vessels  or  pas- 
sages for  the  sap;  and  I  have  proved  that 
it  is  alike  capable  of  feeding  a  succulent 
shoot,  or  a  leaf  when  grafted  upon  it  It  aj*-* 
pears,  therefore,  I  eonoeive,  not  improbable 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  moving 
fluid  of  the  plant  passes  through  its  tendrils, 
and  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
its  vascular  structure  and  its  motions."  (/Utf. 
p.  166. 

*<The  stems  of  the  potato,"  he  adds  in  an- 
other place,  "as  of  other  plants,  rise  perpen- 
dicnlarty  under  the  influence  of  their  unerring, 
guide,  gravitation,  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
be  concealed  beneath  the  soil ;  but  as  soon  as- 
they  rise  above  it  they  are,  to  a  cmnsiderable 
extent,  under  the  control  of  another  agent, 
light  Bach  inclines  in  whatever  direction  it 
receives  the  greatest  quantity  of  it,  and  conse- 
qaeatly  each  avoids  and  appears  to  shun  the 
shade  of  every  contiguous  plant;  gravitation 
labouring  to  give  a  perpendicular,  the  other  a' 
horizontal  direction  to  the  leaves,  and  the  com* 
parative  power  of  one  agent  increasing,  as  that 
of  the  other  decreases."    {IM,  p.  300—306.) 

The  opinions  of  Liebig,  as  to  the  chemical 
changes  produced  in  plants,  by  the  action  of 
light,  and  its  withdrawal,  seem  confirmed,  in 
some  degree,  by  those  of  Davy.  '^In  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  composition  of 
the  organized  parts,"  said  that  excellent  phi- 
losopher, **it  is  probable  that  saccharine  oom- 
poutids  are  principally  formed  during  the  ab- 
sence of  light;  gum,  woody  fibre,  oils,  and 
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resins,  during  its  presence ;  and  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  its  formation  daring 
the  night,  may  be  necessary  to  give  greater 
solubility  to  certain  compounds  in  the  plant. 
(Jigric.  Chem,  p.  223.)  And  after  giving  a  va* 
rieiy  of  experiments  to  elucidate  the  action 
of  vegetation  on  the  atmosphere  (see  Gabbs, 
TBsin  UsKS  TO  Vso;rrATioN),  he  adds,  *' These 
facts  confirm  the  popular  opinion,  and  when 
the  leaves  of  vegetables  perform  their  healthy 
functions,  they  tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere 
in  the  common  variations  of  weather,  and 
changes  from  light  to  darkness.  It  may  occur, 
however,  as  an  objection  to  these  views,  that 
if  the  leaves  of  plants  purify  the  atmosphere 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  through  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  the  air  in  our  climates 
must  become  impure,  the  oxygen  in  it  dimin- 
ish, and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  increase,  which 
is  not  the  case ;  but  there  is  a  very  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  objection.  The  different  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  are  constantly  mixed  to- 
gether by  winds  which,  when  they  are  strong, 
move  at  the  rate  of  from  60  to  100  miles  in  an 
hour.  In  our  winter,  the  southwest  gales  con- 
vey air  which  has  been  purified  by  the  vast 
forests  and  Savannas  of  South  America,  and 
which,  passing  over  the  ocean,  arrives  in  an 
uncontaminated  state.  The  storms  and  tem- 
pests which  often  occur  at  the  beginning  and 
towards  the  middle  of  our  winter,  and  which 
generally  blow  from  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe,  have  a  salutary  influence.  By  constant 
agitation  and  motion,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere  is  pre- 
served ;  it  is  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  life : 
and  those  events  which  superstition  former- 
ly referred  to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  or  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits,  and  in  which  diey  saw 
only  disorder  and  confusion,  are  demonstrated 
by  science  to  be  ministrations  of  Divine  intel- 
ligence, and  connected  with  the  order  and  har- 
mony of  our  system."    (Ibid,  p.  230.) 

LIGHTNING.  An  electric  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  electricity  between 
one  cloud  and  another,  or  between  a  cload 
and  the  earth.  The  identity  of  lightning  with 
electricity,  though  it  had  been  previously  sus- 
pected, was  first  directly  demonstrated  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  year  1749,  by 
the  experiment  of  drawing  sparks  by  the  elec- 
tric kite.  Since  that  time  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity has  been  greatly  advanced;  neverthe- 
less, the  cause  of  some  of  the  appearances 
connected  with  lightning  is  not  well  explained 
even  at  the  present  day. 

There  are  three  phenomena  in  particular  for 
which  theory  fails  satisfactorily  to  account. 
The  first  is  the  form  of  the  flash,  which  is  almost 
always  zigzag,  or  in  broken  lines,  making  a 
greater  or  smaller  anjgle  with  each  other.  "Hie 
second  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  flashes 
from  the  same  cloud,  which  often  follow  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  contrary  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  electric  conductors, 
which  generally  recover  their  natural  state,  or 
discharge  the  whole  of  their  electricity  at  a 
single  stroke.  The  third  is  the  length  of  the 
flash,  which  sometimes  appears  to  embrace  a 
hiilge  extent  of  the  sky.  This  phenomenon  can 
be  best  observed  from  the  tops  of  mountains, 
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reaching  above  the  clouds  from  which  the  light- 
ning proceeds;  and  observers  in  such  cases 
agree  in  stating  that  they  have  seen  flashes 
certainly  extending  several  miles  in  length. 

The  zigzag  form  of  the  flashes  is  common 
to  lightning  and  the  electric  spark :  the  same 
explanation  should  consequently  apply  to  both ; 
but  this  the  theory  has  not  yet  been  able  to  give. 

The  theory  of  the  eleetric  fluid,  and  the  well** 
ascertained  differences  in  the  conducting  power 
of  different  substances,  suggested  the  idea  of 
protecting  buildings  from  the  destructive  efl^ects 
of  lightning  by  metallic  rods.  Such  rods  are 
usually  made  of  iron  about  half  an  inch  in  dia« 
meter.  The  lower  portion  should  descend  into 
the  ground  some  3  or  4  feet,  and  in  all  cases 
penetrate  to  the  moist  earth.  It  should  be 
made  rather  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  rod,  and 
have  a  slant  from  the  foundation,  or  outwardly. 
Some  recommend  that  the  lower  end  should  be 
pointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  top  of  the  rod  should  have  one 
or  more  sharp  points.  As  iron  is  so  liable  to 
rust,  by  which  the  points  become  blunted,  it  is 
usual  to  have  these  either  gilt  or  tipped  with 
platinum,  so  as  to  be  preserved  from  oxida- 
tion. The  tops  of  the  rods  may  be  raised  some 
4,  6,  or  8  feet  above  the  chimneys  or  highest 
points  of  the  buildings  they  are  intended  to  ■ 
protect  If  the  buildings  be  large,  there  should 
be  more  points  than  one  elevated  at  the  diffe- 
rent parts.  Indeed,  some  persons  who  have  de- 
votea  attention  to  the  subject,  say  that  there 
should  always  be  several  projecting  points 
raised  to  receive  the  lightning  from  different 
directions.  Lightning  rods  cost  but  little,  as 
the  platinum  points  can  be  bought  for$l,25t 
and  the  conductors  may  be  easily  made  by  any 
blacksmith.  They  should  have  as  few  joints 
as  possible,  and  be  inspected  from  time  to  time 
to  see  whether  any  separation  exists,  and  whe- 
ther the  joint  remains  in  its  place.  Where, 
from  rust  or  otlier  causes,  any  interruption  to 
the  course  of  the  electric  fluid  occurs,  a  light- 
ning rod,  instead  of  furnishing  protection,  is  an 
additional  source  of  danger. 

LIGHTS,  NORTHERN,  or  AURORA  BO- 
REALIS.  A  luminous  meteor,  generall3r  a|>- 
pearing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sky,*  and 
presenting  a  light  somewhat  resembling  the 
dawn  or  break  of  day.  The  appearances  which 
it  exhibits,  and  the  forms  it  assumes,  are  so 
proverbially  unsteady,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
comprehend  them  under  any  general  descrip- 
tion. In  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  other  conn- 
tries  tn  high  latitudes,  the  northern  lights  are 
the  constant  attendants  of  clear  and  frosty 
evenings  in  winter.  They  are  most  frequent 
in  autumn.  A  very  interesting  account  of  this 
meteor,  and  of  the  works  treating  on  this  subject, 
will  be  found  under  the  head  **  Aurora  Borea- 
lis,"  in  Brandt t  Diet,  of  Seimetj  Ac. 

LIGNEOUS  (Lat  %f»««n,  wood).  In  ento- 
mology, a  part  so  called  when  it  is  composed 
of  a  hard,  inelastic  substance  like  wood. 

LIGNIN  (Lat  Kgnum).  The  woody  fibre. 
This  most  important  proximate  principle  of 
vegetables  exhibits  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
constituting  the  different  textures  of  hard  and 
soft  wood,  and  various  fibrous  products,  such 
as  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  dec    When  by  fine  me- 
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cfaanical  diviitioD  it  is  reduced  to  a  palpy  State, 
it  is  formed  into  paper.  When  by  difierent  re- 
agents all  the  soluble  matters  are  extracted 
from  wood,  the  insoluble  residue  is  lignin ;  its 
ultimate  components  are  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  the  two  latter  elements  being  in  the 
same  relative  proportions  as  in  water;  so  that 
woody  fibre  may  be  considered  as  a  compound 
of  carbon  and  water,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Front's  experiments,  almost  exactly  in  equal 
weights.  Lignin  is  very  nn perishable,  but 
under  certain  circumstances  it  is  attacked  by 
dry  rot,  arisihg  out  of  the  growth  of  a  parasitic 
fungus,  which  causes  its  rapid  decay.  Damp 
timber,  in  situations  where  air  has  not  free 
access,  is  particularly  subject  to  its  attacks; 
and  when  once  it  has  made  its  appearance,  the 
well-seasoned  timber  in  its  neighbourhood  be- 
comes liable  to  the  same  disease.  The  dry  rot 
may  be  prevented  by  impregnating  the  timber 
with  certain  saline  solutions,  and  of  these,  so- 
^tion  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  found 
most  effectual;  this  (the  bi-chloride  of  mer- 
cury) combines  chemically  with  the  albumen 
of  the  wood,  and  the  compound  is  very  inde- 
Blruclible.  (See  Drt  Rut.)  Lignin  has  also 
a  strong  attraction  for  alumina,  and  hence 
linen,  cotton,  paper,  and  other  forms  of  this 
fibre,  may  be  aluminized  by  steeping  them  in 
hydra  ted  alumina  diffused  through  water,  or 
more  effectively  by  soaking  them  in  certain 
aluminous  solutions,  drying  tbem,  and  after- 
wards washing  out  the  excess  of  the  salt.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  cotton  goods  are  impreg- 
nated with  alumina  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing 
and  calico  printing.  Other  metallic  oxides  ex- 
hibit similar  attractive  powers,  especially  the 
oxide  of  iron.  The  analogy  that  exists  between 
the  composition  of  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and 
even  vinegar  and  lignin,  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  the  conversion  of  those  substances,  by 
an  exchange  of  their  proximate  elements,  into 
each  other;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  found 
that  by  carefully  roasting  pure  and  fine  saw- 
dust, it  is  rendered  partially  soluble  in  water, 
and  that  a  part  of  it  is  converted  into  a  nutri- 
tious substance,  probably  intermediate  between 
sugar  and  starch,  and  which,  when  mixed  with 
a  little  flour,  yields  a  palatable  bread,  not  very 
unlike  that  made  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  of  the  bark  of 
trees.  Mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  lignin  passes 
into  gum,  and  from  this  sugar  may  be  obtained, 
by  boiling  it  for  some  hours  in  a  very  dilute 
SMiphuric  acid;  this  sugar,  when  purified, 
much  resembles  grape,  or  honey  sugar.  By 
this  process,  rags  may  be  converted  into  nearly 
their  own  weight  of  this  peculiar  saccharine 
matter. 

The  production  of  vinegar  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood,  was  originally  suggested 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  by  Glau- 
ber, a  celebrated  German  chetaist  of  that  time; 
it  has  lately  become  a  v%ry  important  branch 
of  manufacture  in  England.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  are  very  few  natural  products  equally 
important  with  lignin  in  their  applications  to 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  See  Ptro- 
lievEouM  Acid. 
^  LILAC  (SyringOj  from  tyrinz,  a  pipe*  The 
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branches  are  long  and  straight,  and  are  filled 
with  medulla;  hence  the  old  name  of  the  lilac, 
pipe-tree.  The  English  name  of  the  genus  is 
from  lilac  or  lilag,  the  Persian  word  for  the 
flower).  The  species  of  lilac  are  well  known 
elegant  shrubs. 

The  common  lilac  (Syringa  vuigarU)  is  a 
shrub  originally  from  Constantinople,  growing 
to  the  height  of  18  or  20  fc^t.  The  elegant 
lilac-coloured  bunches  of  flowers  are  rery 
sweet  and  graceful  to  the  eye.  There  is  also 
the  white  lilac,  still  more  delicate-looking,  and 
equally  sweet-scented.  The  most  beautiful 
variety  of  the  common  purple  lilac  is  that 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Scotch  lilac 

The  Chinese  lilac  (5.  chinetuii)  is  a  native 
of  China,  and  less  in  size  than  the  common 
lilac;  it  was  first  brought  to  this  country  in 
1795.    Blooms  violet-coloured  flowers  in  May. 

The  Persian  lilac  (&  peniea)  is  a  native  of 
Persia,  and  seldom  exceeds  five  or  six  feet  in 
height,  blowing  light  purplish  pink  flowers  in 
May.  The  lilacs  love  a  good  garden  soil,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  layers,  shoots,  and 
suckers  from  the  roots. 

LILY  (Iri/ium,  derived  from  the  Celtic  word 
/i,  signifying  whiteness;  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  white  flowers  of  the  original  species). 
This  is  a  fine  ornamental  and  well-known  ge- 
nus of  exotic  plants,  almost  all  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  Most  of  the  species  succeed  in  a 
rich,  light  soil,  but  the  American  species 
should  be  grown  in  peat     (Paxton's  Bot,  Diet») 

Miller,  in  his  Dictionary,  mentions  13  spe» 
eies,  with  their  varieties :  but  there  are  now 
more  than  34  known  species,  besides  innume- 
rable varieties :  the  finest  fo^  garden  ornament 
are  as  follows:—* 

The  superb  martagon  (Z.  superhum),  A  beau* 
tiful  plant,  blowing  many  bright  orange  flowers 
spotted  with  violet    It  loves  bog  soil. 

Purple  martagon,  which  grows  3  or  4  feet 
high,  blooming  reddish  or  white  flowers  spot- 
ted with  purple.  It  blows  in  July.  It  is  some* 
times  called  Turk's  cap.  It  is  a  native  of 
Germany. 

Scarlet  martagon  (L.  chaladomevm).  Native 
of  the  Levant,  blowing  a  bright  scarlet  flower 
in  June  and  July.    It  likes  a  good  soil. 

Turk's  turban  (X.  pomponium),  blows  a  pretty 
pendulous  red  flower  in  June,  in  the  shape  of 
a  turban.  In  Kamschatka  the  bulb  of  this  spe- 
cies is  cultivated  the  same  as  the  potato  is  in 
this  country. 

Orange  or  fire  lily  (£.  ImUnferum),  Large 
flower,  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  Russians  and  Tungusians 
also  eat  the  roots  of  this  species,  either  boiled 
in  milk  or  roasted.  A  German  author  informs 
us  that  these  mealy  roots  might,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  be  made  into  wholesome  bread.  The 
roots  are  cathartic,  and  the  leaves  cooling. 

Tiger  lily  (X.  tigrinum),  A  beautiful  showy 
bulb,  blowing  an  orange  flower  in  June:  it 
loves  a  sandy  soil  and  open  situation. 

Philadelphian  lily  (L,  Philadelphicwm),  Na- 
tive of  North  America,  blowing  a  deep  orange 
spotted  or  scarlet  flower  in  July.  This  very 
elegant  plant  may  be  known  from  the  other 
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species  by  the  claws  of  the  petals.  The  colour 
of  the  flower  is  orange-red.  Protect  it  in  win* 
ter  by  spreading  coal  ashes  over  it. 

The  American  or  Canadian  lily  (L.  Cano" 
dente),  has  flowers  of  a  yellowish  oran|^.  It 
is  a  fine  plant,  growing  2  or  3  feet  high,  and 
found  in  abundance  on  the  marshy  shores  of 
the  Delaware  below  Philadelphia.  It  is  peren- 
nial, and  flowers  in  July. 

The  Superb  American  lily  (X.  mperfrtim),  is 
a  magnificent  plant,  which,  says  Dr.  Wm.  P. 
C.  Barton,  may  be  ranked  among  the  finest 
vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States.  It 
frequently  attains  the  height  of  6  or  7  feet, 
supporting  a  profusion  of  elegant  deep  scarlet 
flowers.  It  is  found  on  the  marshy  shores  of 
the  Delaware,  and  in  the  bog^s  of  New  Jersey 
and  other  states.  A  perennial,  flowering  in 
July  and  August 

The  common  white  lily  (X.  candidtun),  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  It  is  hardy, 
and  produces  a  beautiful  flower,  the  fragrant 
odour  of  which  is  so  powerful  as  to  induce 
fkinting  if  numbers  of  them  be  kept  over  night 
in  a  close  apartment  The  bulb  roasted  is 
emollient  and  suppurative.  All  descriptions 
of  lilies  are  propagated  freely  by  ofisets  from 
the1)Qlbs,  which  should  be  taken  up  when  the 
stem  decays,  and  parted  and  replanted  early  in 
October,  6  to  6  inches  deep,  in  a  light,  dry  soil. 
The  bulbs  of  martagons  must  never  be  trans- 
planted till  aAer  the  stem  is  decayed,  as  they 
will  not  bear  being  disturbed.  Many  varieties 
of  lilies  are  produced  from  seed,  which  is 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  tulip  seed. 

LILY-OF-THE-YALLEY  iConvallaria  ma^ 
joUm,  from  the  Latin  amvaUis,  a  valley).  This 
very  elegant  sweet-scented  indigenous  peren- 
nial is  not  reckoned  among  the  lily  tribe.  It 
grows  in  woods,  heaths,  and  at  the  foot  of  hills, 
flourishing  and  shedding  its  fragrance  in  May 
and  June.  The  roots  are  thread-shaped,  creep- 
ing, much  entangled.  Leaves  two,  radical, 
eliptical,  3  or  4  inches  long,  acute,  entire, 
many-ribbed,  smooth-stalked.  Flower-stalk 
solitary,  simple,  radical,  naked,  semi-cylindri- 
cal, heaving  a  simple  curved  cluster  of  seve- 
ral pendulous,  cup-shaped,  white  flowers,  with 
rather  distant  segments.  Berry  as  large  as  a 
black  currant  scarlet  There  are  varieties 
with  double  or  with  purple  flowers,  sometimes 
seen  in  gardens ;  but  not  easy  of  cultivation, 
and  far  less  elegant  than  the  wild  kind,  which 
is  among  the  most  favourite  of  our  native 
flowers. 

This  vegetable  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats, 
but  refused  by  cows,  horses,  and  swine.  The 
flowers  when  dried  have  a  narcotic  scent,  and 
if  reduced  to  powder  excite  sneezing;  hence 
they  are  sometimes  used  as  a  sternutatory.  A 
beautiful  green  colour  may  be  prepared  from 
the  leaves,  with  the  addition  of  lime.  The  lily- 
of-the-valley  will  grow  in  any  moist,  shady 
situation,  and  even  under  the  drip  of  trees, 
where  few  other  plants  would  succeed.  It  is 
multiplied  by  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn. 
Bee  Soiomon's  Seal. 

LILY,  THE  DAY  {Hemerocalh^,  from  «><(«, 
aday,and  «a\A»c, beauty;  alluding  to  the  beauty 
And  duration  of  the  flowers).    This  is  an  orna- 
mental geaos  of  exotic  flowering  plants  of  the 
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simpfost  culture,  thriving  well  in  any  light 
loamy  soil,  and  readily  increased  by  divisions. 
The  most  common  species  are  the  yellow  day- 
lily  (H,Jlttva)t  a  native  of  Siberia,  blowing  yel- 
low flowers  in  June,  and  the  fulvous  or  copper- 
coloured  day4ily  {H,  fuiva),  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  blowing  fulvous  flowers  in  July  and 
August 

LILY,  THE  WHITE  WATER.  Candock, 
or  water-socks.  {Nynq>haa,  from  nywpht^  a 
water-nymph ;  alluding  to  the  habitation  of  the 
plants.)  These  are  beautiful  plants,  well  wor- 
thy of  cultivating  in  every  collection.  The 
stove  species  should  be  grown  in  tubs  of  water, 
placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  house,  with  some 
rich  loamy  soil  at  the  bottoill.  The  hardy  kinds 
may  be  grown  in  ponds,  canals,  ftc.  They  are 
all  increased  either  by  seeds,  dividing  the  roots, 
or  separating  the  tubers.    {Paxton,) 

The  great  white  water-lily  {N,  alba)  is  a 
beautiful  perennial,  native  of  Great  Britain, 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  all  its  nativf 
flowers,  growing  io  clear  ponds  and  slow  rivers* 
The  root  is  tuberous,  horizontal,  sending  down 
numerous -long,  stout  radicles  which  are  fibrous 
at  the  extremity ;  leaves  floating,  a  span  wide, 
oval,  heart-shaped,  with  nearly  parallel  or  close 
lobes  at  the  base,  entire,  smooth.  Every  part 
of  the  herb  is  slightly  vascular,  perspiring  ra- 
pidly, and,  though  so  succulent,  drying  very 
soon.  Flowers  four  or  five  inches  wide,  white, 
with  yellow  stamens  and  pistil ;  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  calyx  leaves  white,  oAen  tinged 
with  pale  red,  generally  destitute  of  scent.  The 
stems  are  superior  to  oak-galls  fordyeinggreen. 
The  roots  are  astringent,  and  a  weak  infusion 
is  said  to  be  useful  in  lepra.  The  roots  are 
used  in  Ireland  and  Jura  for  dyeing  a  brown 
colour.  The  Egyptians  eat  the  roots  boiled, 
and  convert  the  seeds  into  bread.  The  Swedes 
also  have  used  this  root  in  prevailing  dearth, 
as  a  substitute  for  corn;  though  it  requires  to 
be  previously  divested  of  its  bitter  taste  by  fre* 
quent  washings.  According  to  Gleditsch,  the 
roots  of  this  species  and  of  the  yellow  lily  are 
equally  useful  in  tanning  and  currying.  Tliis 
plant  is  eaten  by  hogs,  but  disliked  by  goats, 
and  totally  rejected  by  cows  and  horses. 

The  white  water-lily  looks  very  handsome 
in  sheets  of  water,  or  ponds  in  ornamented 
grounds,  blowing  its  large  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  They  have  a  fhint,  sweet  scent  and  ex- 
pand in  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  only, 
closing  towards  evening,  when  they  recline  on 
the  surfhce  of  the  water,  or  sink  beneath  it 
The  same  ciroumstance  is  recorded  of  the 
Egyptian  N,  lotut,  from  the^  most  remote  anti- 
quity. The  stimulus  of  light  which  indeed  acts 
evidently  on  many  other  blossoms  and  leaves, 
expands  and  raises  with  peculiar  force  these 
splendid  white  flowers,  that  the  pollen  may 
reach  the  stigma  uninjured;  and  when  that 
stimulus  ceases  to  act,  they  close  again,  di-oop- 
ing  by  their  own  weight  to  a  certain  depth. 
When  the  flower-seeds  ripen  in  August  the 
plant  sinks  again  to  the  bottom.  In  transplant- 
ing the  water-lily,  the  pond  must  be  entered, 
the  stem  of  the  plant  felt  for,  and  the  roots  du^ 
up  with  a  large  ball  of  its  mud  left  round  them^ 
place  it  in  an  old  flsh-basket,  and  remove  ft 
speedily,  to  sink  it  in  the  place  intended  for  iu 
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removal.  As  the  basket  rots,  the  plant  becomes 
fixed  in  its  new  situation.  Propagate  by  throw- 
ing the  ripe  seed-Tessels  into  large  ditches  of 
standing  water,  when  the  yoang  plants  appear 
the  following  spring. 

The  Great  JSlmerican  Water-Lily,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  prodactions  of  floral  nature,  is 
eomparatively  a  rare  plant.  It  is  found  in  a 
pond  about  a  mile  below  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  not  far  from  Gloucester  Point,  a  place 
much  resorted  to  by  naturalists  and  amateur 
florists  during  the  season  of  flowering  (August). 
Some  have  asserted  a  belief  that  the  seeds  were 
introduced  from  Europe;  but  the  fact  that  a 
plant  precisely  similar  is  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  even  in  ponds  along  rivers 
vest  of  the  Mississippi  (the  Kanses  and  Osage, 
ibr  example),  proves  the  Cyamu$  or  Nelunilnum 
a  native  of  North  America  as  well  as  of  India, 
where  it  is  called  the  Sacred  Lean,  and  conse- 
crated to  religions  purposes.  '*  There  is  not,", 
says  Professor  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  '*aoy  plant 
Bi  North  America  comparable  to  this  for  gran- 
deur, simplicity,  and  beauty.  Truly  may  it  be 
styled,  as  I  have  elsewhere  called  it,  the  Queen 
ofjvterican  Flowert,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is 
not  as  abundant  in  our  vicinity  as  it  was  five 
years  ago.  This  may  be  an  accidental  or  tem- 
porary decrease,  owing  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
site  where  it  grows.  The  leaves  are  perfectly 
round,  and  centrally  peltate.  They  are  from  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  rich 
velvety  green  above,  and  very  pale  underneath. 
They  are  supported  by  petioles  from  two  to 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  length."  The  flowers  are 
pale-yellow,  globose,  and  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  supported  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  petioles  or  a  scape,  a  yard  in 
length,  frequently  nmrieaie  towards  the  upper 
part  From  this  circumstance,  together  with 
an  accurate  examination  of  a  fine  Chinese 
painting  of  the  India  species,  which  difiered 
in  nothing  from  the  American  plant,  except  in 
the  rose-coloured  flower,  Dr.  Barton  considers 
the  two  species  as  identical* 

The  seeds  are  a  kind  of  nut,  very  similar  to 
the  chinquepin,  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour,  and 
eagerly  sought  ailer  by  boys.  The  Indians  in 
the  Far-West  resort  to  them  as  food. 

Of  the  genus  Nymyfuta,  the  Fragrant  Water- 
Lily  is  a  species  native  to  the  United  States,  a 
▼ery  beautiful  aquatic  plant,  with  while  flowers, 
which  exhale  a  delicious  fragrance.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  both  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.    It  is  a  perennial. 

LILY,  THE  YELLOW  WATER  (Nuphar, 
from  naufar  or  nyU»ifar,  the  Arabic  name  of 
Ifympfuea),  This,  like  the  last  described,  is 
a  genus  of  very  beautiful  plants,  admirably 
adapted  for  gro  witig  m  ponds,  cisterns,  or  lakes ; 
and  they  are  increased  by  dividing  the  roots, 
or  by  seeds,  whi^^h  have  only  to  be  thrown  into 
the  water  where  they  are  intended  to  grow. 
(^Paxton.)  • 

In  England,  the  only  indigenous  species  are, 
1.  The  common  yellow  water-lily,  or  water-can 
(N,  lutea)t  which  is  met  with  very  frequent  in 
the  wild  state  in  rivers  and  pools.  The  whole 
plant  is  rather  smaller  than  the  white  water- 
lily.  Footstalks  two-edged,  flattened  on  the 
upper  surface;  leaves  entirely  smooth*  and 
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even  rounded  at  the  end,  and  generally  at  the 
lobes,  which  meet  and  lap  over  each  other. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  are  about 
two  inches  wide,  cupped,  all  over  of  a  golden 
yellow,  with  the  scent  of  brandy  or  ratafia, 
whence  they  are  called  brandy-boUUa  in  Nor- 
folk. They  perhaps  communicate  this  flavour 
by  infusion  to  the  cooling  liquors  or  sherbets, 
so  much  used  in  the  Levant  The  seed-vessel, 
a  coated  berry,  when  ripe,  bursts  irregularly, 
not  dissolving  away  into  a  mass  of  pulp,  like 
the  Nyniphaa.  The  roots,  like  those  of  the 
white  water-lily,  are  astringent,  and  contain  a 
quantity  of  fecula.  If  moistened  with  milk, 
they  are  said  by  Linnaeus  to  destroy  crickets 
and  cockroaches.  Hogs  will  eat  this  aquatic 
plant,  but  all  the  oth«r  species  of  live-stock 
reject  it 

This  aquatic  plant  is  what  is  so  familiarly 
known  in  the  United  States  by  the  name  of 
splatter-dock,  a  perennial,  blooming  its  yellow 
globular  flowers  in  July  and  August,  filling 
ditches,  and  extending  for  miles  along  the  shal* 
low  banks  of  rivers,  below  high  water-mark. 

2.  The  least  yellow  water-lily  (N,  pumila). 
This  is  mYich  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and 
flourishes  principally  in  the  highland  lakes  of 
Scotland.  The  marsh-trefoil  is  oAen  called  the 
dwarf  water4ily. 

Of  the  genus  Nupkar,  another  species  (Kal* 
miana)  found  in  the  United  States  is  the  Small 
Water-Lily,  with  leaves  floating  like  those  of 
the  common  splatter-dock,  but  only  about  one- 
third  the  size ;  yellow  flowers,  also  floating,  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

LIMB.  The  border  of  a  flower;  also  the 
branch  of  a  tree. 

LIME  (Germ.  Ukn,  glue).  This  very  useful 
earth  is  the  oxide  of  a  metal  called  calcium.  In 
England  it  is  obtained  by  exposing  chalk  and 
other  kinds  of  limestone  or  carbonates  of  lime, 
to  a  red-heat, — an  operation  generally  conduct- 
ed in  kilns  constructed  for  the  purpose:  the 
carbonic  acid  is  thus  expelled,  and  lime,  more 
or  less  pure,  according  to  the  original  quar 
lity  of  the  limestone,  remains.  In  this  state 
it  is  usually  called  quicMime.  The  purest  quick- 
lime is  obtained  from  the  calcination  of  white 
marble.  When  sprinkled  with  water  it  becomes 
very  hot,  and  crumbles  down  into  a  dry  pow- 
der, called  slaked  linu,  or  hydrate  of  Ume,  owing 
to  the  water  becoming  consolidated  and  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  lime.  When  exposed  for 
some  weeks  to  the  air,  it  also  falls  into  powder, 
in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  moisture ; 
but  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is  also  absorbed, 
and  the  lime  partially  converted  into  limestone. 
The  uses  of  lime  are  very  numerous.  Its  most 
important  application  is  in  the  manufacture  of, 
mortar  and  other  cements  used  in  building.  It 
is  also  very  extensively  used  as  a  manure  to 
fertilize  land. 

LIME  as  a  mamare.  There  is  some  reason  to 
infer  that  lime  has  been  used  as  a  manure  from 
aUrery  remote  period.  M.  P.  Cato,  in  the  oldest 
agricultural  treatise  which  has  escaped  to  us, 
describes,  in  his  sixteenth  and  thirty-eighth 
chapters,  with  much  minuteness,  the  best  means 
of  preparing  it  And  although,  in  the  early 
writers  on  rural  affairs,  we  find  but  few  notices 
of  its  use  as  a  fertilizer,  yet  we  may  reasonably 
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conclude  that  its  employment  was  nearly  as 
extensive  and  as  early  as  that  of  chalk  or  marl, 
which  were  in  very  primitive  times  largely  and 
skilfully  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Pliny 
attests  the  use  of  it  by  the  Roman  cultivators 
as  a  dressitig  for  the  soil  in  which  fruit  trees 
were  planted. 

Of  all  the  earthy  manures  found  in  England, 
lime  is  certainly  the  most  powerful  and  rapid 
in  its  effects  on  the  3oil ;  and  if  its  use  is  not 
so  extensive  on  the  clays  and  peaty  lands  of 
many  districts  of  the  island  as  is  desirable,  this 
does  not  arise  from  the  limited  powers  of  this 
earth,  but  rather  from  a  variety  of  other  causes, 
such  as  its  expense,  the  impurity  of  the  lime 
employed,  and  an  ignorance  of  its  most  econo- 
mical mode  of  application. 

The  common  varieties  of  lime  used  by  the 
English  farmers,  are  procured  by  calcining 
either  chalk  or  limestone.  Such  lime  is  there- 
fore rarely,  if  ever,  chemically  pure,  for  it 
almost  always  contains  a  portion  of  silica 
(flint),  alumina  (clay),  and  some  red  oxide  of 
iron.  These,  however,  are  not  often  present 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  influence  the  fertiliz- 
ing powers  of  the  lime  to  any  material  extent, 
as  will  be  readily  seen  by  the  analysis,  of  the 
limestones  and  the  chalk  usually  employed  by 
the  limeburners.  Common  limestone  is  com- 
posed of 

Pirta. 

C^irbonate  ofllme       ...  95-09 

Water 1-68 

Bilica MS 

Alumina      .....  1*00 

Oxide  of  iron      ....  -75 

100- 
The  slate-spar  limestone  contains— > 

Lime 64-70 

Carbonic  add      ....  43-30 

Riltca 0'&5 

Oxide  of  Iron       ....  0*80 

LoM    - 0-65 

100- 

Common  chalk  is  composed  of — 

Lime 565 

Carliontc  add     ....     43-0 
Water 0*5^ 

too- 
united  with  various  small  proportions  of  the 
other  earths.  There  is  also  a  very  considera^ 
ble  proportion  of  lime  made  in  the  north  of 
England  from  the  magnesian  limestone  (called 
by  the  Yorkshire  farmers  "  hot  lime"V  all  of 
which  differ  considerably  in  composition ;  that 
from  Sunderland  contains,  in  100  parts, 

Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Clay,  water,  4te.         -       . 
Oxide  of  iron      ... 


This  "hot  lime,"  which  is  well  known  by  iie 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster, 
and  other  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  can 
only  be  applied  in  limited  quantities,  for  the 
calcined  magnesia  of  the  limestone  remains 
for  a  considerable  period  in  its  pure  caustic 
A>rm,  without  absorbing  carbonic  acid  gas 
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from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  this  state  its  effect 
is  very  pernicious  to  many  kinds  of  plants.  It 
is  only  when  pure,  however,  that  magnesia  is 
prejudicial  to  vegetation :  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  gradually  and  slowly  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  gas,  becomes  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  in  diis  state  forms  a  part  of  many 
cultivated  plants.  Some  of  the  most  fertile 
soils  of  Britain,  in  fact,  contain  it  in  this  form, 
in  considerable  quantities. 

Limestone  occurs  of  various  colours  and 
shades,  as  well  as  of  different  degrees  of  hard- 
ness. In  weight  the  compact  varieties  are 
very  much  alike,  being  generally  a  little  more 
than  2^  times  (2-7)  heavier  than  water.  Lime- 
stone may  be  distinguished  from  other  varieties 
of  rock,  by  dropping  on  it  some  strong  acid, 
such  as  the  acetic  acid  (vinegar),  sulphuric  (oil 
of  vitriol),  or  muriatic  (spirit  of  salt),  upon  the 
addition  of  either  of  which  bubbles  of  gas  are 
observed' to  escape  when  lime  is  present,  bat 
not  otherwise. 

The  action  of  the  fire  upon  the  chalk  and 
the  limestones  merely  deprives  them  of  their 
water  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air.  The- 
farmer  must  not  fall  into  the  very  common 
error  of  supposing  that  any  thing  is  added  by 
the  fire  to  the  lime ;  on  the  contrary,  it  loses 
very  materially  in  weight,  by  being  deprived 
of  its  carbonic  acid  gas,  burnt  or  quick-Mme 
losing  about  44  per  cent  of  its  original  weight, 
a  loss,  however,  which  it  gradually  recovers 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  which  always 
contains  this  elastic  vapour. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of 
quick-lime,  is  its  tendency  to  combine  with 
water.  If  quick-lime  be  moistened  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  it  soon  becomes 
heathed,  throws  off  a  portion  of  the  water  in 
the  form  of  steam,  and  falls  to  a  very  fine, 
white  powder,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  lime,  al- 
ways containing  24  per  cenL  water ;  if,  how- 
ever, more  water  be  added,  the  same  hydrate 
is  formed,  but  the  excess  of  water  agglutinates 
the  powder  into  lumps  or  masses  which  will 
eventually  become  hard,  and  resemble  stone. 
Still  more  water  immediately  applied  to  quick- 
lime, dissolves  it,  and  forms  lime-water.  If 
quick-lime  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  also  falls  to 
a  coarser  powder  by  absorbing  12  per  cent,  of 
water  and  24  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  constituting  a  mingled  carbonate  and 
hydrate  of  lime.  The  same  change  occurs 
gradually  with  that  which  has  been  slacked  by 
water  and  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  replacing  the  water  of 
the  hydrate.  The  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as 
exists  in  chalk,  limestone,  6cc^  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  pure  water,  but  if  the  latter  contain 
carbonic  acid,  as  rain  water  usually  does  when 
in  contact  with  the  soil,  the  limestone  enten 
into  solution.     (Booth's  Gtoh^y  of  Delaware.) 

The  lime  which  I  have  used,  observes  Mr. 
C.  W.  Johnson,  has  been  principally  made 
from  chalk,  at  an  expense  of  about  five  pence 
or  six  pence  per  bushel.  That  which  I  made 
from  the  magnesia  limestone  was  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sunderland.  This  requires 
less  fuel  to  convert  it  into  lime  than  the  common 
limestone.  For  the  ordinary  kinds,  about  one 
bushel  of  coals  is  required  for  five  or  six 
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bushels  of  the  limestone ;  and  IVom  my  own 
experiments)  I  am  inclined  to  agree  in  opinion 
with  many  of  the  farmers  of  the  midland  conn- 
ties,  that  the  lime  procured  from  limestone  is 
rather  more  powerful  in  its  effects  on  clay  soils 
than  that  made  from  chalk. 

In  either  case  the  shape  of  the  kiln,  and  the 
steady  gradual  application  of  the  heat,  are  very 
material  circumstances  to  be  regarded  by  those 
who  burn  their  own  lime.  The  limestone  and 
chalk  should  be  placed  in  the  kiln  (which  I 
think  is  best  of  an  egg  shape),  in  moderately- 
sized  pieces,  free  from  the  powdered  chalk  or 
stone;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
earth  thoroughly  burnt,  of  which  perhaps  the 
best  indications  are  its  lightness,  and  the  alte- 
ration of  the  colour  of  the  flame  issuing  from 
the  top  of  the  kiln,  which,  when  the  lime  is 
sufficiently  made,  loses  its  red  tinge.  The 
price  of  the  fuel,  and  readiness  of  access  to  the 
limestone  or  chalk,  of  necessity  governs  the 
price  of  the  lime:  in  some  districts  of  the 
north  it  is  made  by  the  farmers  for  not  more 
than  one  penny  to  three  halfpence  per  bushel. 

The  chemical  uses  of  lime  to  vegetation  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  two  heads ;  first, 
lis  direct  action  upon  vegetation ;  and  second- 
ly, its  chemical  operation  on  the  matters  con- 
tained in  all  cultivateable  soils. 

In  its  direct  action,  as  a  food  or  constituent 
of  plants,  its  uses  are  highly  important;  for 
hardly  a  single  plant  has  yet  been  analyzed,  in 
which  the  presence  of  lime  has  not  been  de- 
tected, in  combination  with  an  acid.  It  must 
be  regarded  indeed  as  an  essential  ingredient 
in  almost  all  vegetable  substances,  as  a  direct 
food  of  plants. 

It  is  found  in  the  commonly  cultivated  crops 
of  the  farmer,  however,  in  very  varying  pro- 
.  portions :  thus  the  ashes  of  the  oat-plant  contain 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  lime;  in  two 
pounds'  weight  of  the  seeds  of  wheat  are  com- 
monly found  about  12  grains  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  in  the  same  quantity  of  rye,  about  13*4 
grains ;  in  barley  24'8  grains ;  33*75  grains  in 
the  oat,  and  46*2  in  the  same  weight  of  rye- 
straw.  It  abounds  also  with  magnesia  in  the 
wood  of  trees :  the  ashes  of  that  of  the  oak 
contain  about  32  per  cent,  of  the  earthy  carbo- 
nates ;  those  from  the  poplar  27  per  cent;  from 
the  hazel  8 ;  of  the  mulberry  56 ;  and  from  the 
hornbeam  26  per  cent  The  proportion  how- 
ever of  lime  found  in  plants  varies  with  the 
composition  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  ashes  of  the  leaves  of  the  fir 
(Pinus  flWw),  growing  upon  a  limestone  hill, 
were  found  to  contain  43*5  per  cent  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  the  ashes 
from  the  leaves  of  another  fir  growing  upon  a 
granite  soil  yielded  only  29  per  cent  of  the 
same  earthy  salts.  There  are  very  few  soils 
fit  for  cultivation  from  which  this  earth  is  en- 
tirely absent,  and  its  addition  is  commonly 
found  by  the  farmer  to  promote  the  fertility  of 
most  barren  lands — the  most  sterile  heaths,  for 
these  are  the  very  lands  whose  soils  contain 
hardly  a  trace  of  lime  ;  in  that  of  Bagshot  for 
instance,  it  exists  in  a  very  minute  proportion. 
The  attraction  of  lime  for  the  aqueous  parti- 
cles of  the  atmosphere  is  considerable.  In  my 
own  experiments  1000  parts  of  lime  previous- 


ly dried  in  a  temperature  of  212^  gained  by  ex- 
posure for  three  hours  to  air  saturated  with 
moisture,  at  a  temperature  of  60®,  1 1  parts. 
Professor  Schubler  found  that  the  same  weight 
gained  in  12  hours  26  parts,  in  24  hours  31 
parts,  in  48  hours  35  parts,  when  it  appeared 
to  have  become  saturated  with  moisture,  for  in 
72  hours  it  had  not  again  increased  in  weight 
Lime  therefore  is  not  without  its  uses  even  in 
this  respect  to  vegetation.  Lime  and  chalk 
differ  in  their  action,  and  in  their  value  as  fer- 
tilizers in  several  respects ;  thus  lime  dissolves 
and  renders  soluble  the  organic  matters  of  the 
soil,  which  chalk  does  not;  its  action,  too,  as  a 
direct  food  of  plants,  is  more  rapid,  from  the 
superior  readiness  with  which  it  mingles  with 
the  soil.  And  again,  its  carriage  is  consider- 
ably lighter,  for  in  the  process  of  lime-burn- 
ing almost  all  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
of  the  chalk  are  driven  off*.  These  amounted 
in  some  specimens  of  Kentish  chalk,  which  I 
examined,  to  more  than  58  per  cent;  so  that 
when  the  farmer  carries  42  tons  of  recently 
well-burnt  lime,  he  conveys  as  much  real  earth 
on  to  bis  land  as  is  sometimes  contained  in 
100  tons  of  chalk. 

The  chemical  action  of  the  lime  on  the  soil 
is  also  very  considerable;  mixing  with  the 
heavy  adhesive  clays,  it  renders  them  more 
friable,  less  liable  to  be  injuriously  acted  upon 
by  the  sun,  and  much  more  readily  permeable 
by  the  gases  and  vapour  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
renders  them,  the  cultivator  tells  you,  "  more 
easily  workable."  And,  again,  the  action  of 
lime  upon  the  organic  substances  always  more 
or  less  contained  in  the-  farmers'  soils  is  very 
considerable;  and  this  benefit  is  not  merely 
confined  to  the  vegetable  remains  in  the  land, 
but  it  extends  with  equal  energy  to  the  dead  and 
the  living  animal  matters,  with  which,  in  a 
countless  variety  of  forms,  the  soil  is  tenanted. 
There  are  few  substances,  in  fact,  more  de- 
structive to  grub-worms,  animalculas,  Scc^  than 
lime;  and  where  these  are  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  lime,  the  soil  is,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  enriched  by  their  remains.  On 
soils  which  abound  in  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
is  commonly  the  case  with  those  containing  an 
excess  of  peat  the  action  of  lime  is  not  only 
highly  beneficial  in  decomposing  or  rendering 
soluble  the  mass  of  inert  vegetable  remains, 
but  the  lime  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
and,  uniting  with  its  sulphuric  acid,  forms  the 
well-known  fertilizer,  the  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypsum  of  commerce. 

When  quick-lime  is  applied  to  the  soil,  it 
gradually  becomes  converted,  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  into  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) ; 
its  action  as  a  solvent  ceases,  and  its  presence 
is  now  only  useful  as  a  direct  food  or  consti- 
tuent of  the  farmer's  crops.  This,  however, 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  beneficial  repe- 
tition of  the  dressing  with  lime,  so  far  as  its 
solvent  powers  are  available.  But  then,  as 
might,  for  the  above  reasons,  have  been  antici-  ^ 
pated,  the  farmer  finds  that  the  al\er-limings 
never  do  so  much  good  as  the  first;  and  as  by 
each  successive  application  the  lime  reduces 
still  more  and  more  the  quantity  of  organic 
matters  in  the  soil,  so  it  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence  that  after  each  succeeding  dress- 
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iAg,  the  benefit  produced  becomes  less  and  less, 
«nd  finally  the  cultivator  informs  us  that  **  the 
land  is  tired  of  lime.^  This  result  has  been 
experienced  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
the  north  of  England,  where  the  cheapness  of 
fuel  and  the  abundance  of  the  common  lime- 
stone has,  in  too  many  instances,  tempted  the 
farmer  to-  add  to  his  land  lime  in  excessive 
quantities.  For  such  over-limed  soils,  the  only 
remedy  is  the  addition  of  organic  matters.  In 
such  cases,  peat  will,  in  moderate  quantities, 
be  occasionally  found  an  excellent  dressing. 

Tbe  quantity  of  lime  used  per  acre  of  neces- 
sity varies  with  the  soil,  and  the  expense  with 
which  it  is  procured.  The  heavy  clay  and  peat 
soils  require  tbe  largest  proportions ;  the  light 
lands  need  a  much  smaller  quantity  to  produce 
the  maximum  benefit  I  have  used  it  at  the 
rate  of  25  bushels  per  acre,  mixed  with  earth, 
on  light  soils,  and  never  more  than  100  bushels 
per  acre  on  clays.  This  is  the  proportion  com- 
monly used  on  the  heavy  soils  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  the  deep  clays  of  the  weald  of 
Kent.  In  Scotland  they  apply  sometimes  as 
much  as  300  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  Ireland 
still  larger  quantities  have  been  successfully 
employed;  and  on  some  of  the  peat  mosses  of 
the  north  of  England,  more  than  1000  bushels 
have  been  used  with  good  effect  The  employ- 
ment of  such  large  proportions,  however,  can 
rarely  be  justified,  even  when  the  lime  is  ob- 
tainable at  a  very  low  rate. 

I  have  used  time,  and  have  been  present  at 
other  liming  operations  for  many  years, 
have  chiefly  employed  it  either  as  a  top-dress- 
ing, or  which,  for  light  soils,  I  much  prefer, 
mixed  with  ditch  scrapings,  old  banks  or  pond 
mud,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of  lime  to  a  cubic 
yard  of  earth.  And  then,  after  thoroughly  mix- 
ing them  together,  and  allowing  the  mass  to 
remain  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  have  al- 
ways succeeded  in  forming  a  most  enriching 
compost,  which,  on  even  the  gravelly  soils  of 
Essex,  applied  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  cubic 
yards  per  acre,  both  for  wheat,  clover,  and  po- 
tatoes (to  which  crop,  in  general,  lime  is  pre- 
judicial), has  produced  the  most  powerful 
efiects,  certainly  increasing  by  one-ibird  the 
produce  of  tbe  natural  soil.  It  is  only  in  the 
state  of  mixture  with  earth,  or  peat,  or  salt,  that 
I  have  found  lime  profitably  useful  for  light, 
gravelly  soils.  Yet  I  have  varied  the  applica- 
tion in  a  variety  of  ways  and  proportions,  but 
still,  for  the  gravels  or  sands,  the  restUt  was 
never  entirely  satisfactory.  But  I  have  wit- 
nessed, as  a  dressing  for  the  black  hungry 
gravels  of  Spring  Park,  near  Croydon,  lime 
and  peat  mixed  together,  at  the  rate  of  I  part 
of  lime  and  3  parts  of  peat,  with  the  most  com- 
plete success.  The  peat  is  reduced  to  a  finely- 
divided  state,  and  rendered  partially  soluble  by 
tbe  action  of  the  lime,  and  is  a  most  powerful 
top-dressing  for  young  clovers.  This  is  ex- 
plainable (amongst  other  reasons)  by  the  fact 
that  the  peat  employed  being  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  lime  converted 
it  into  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  a  constituent 
or  direct  food  of  clover.  Equally  successful, 
on  light  soils,  have  been  my  trials  of  lime,  when 
mixed  with  common  salt;  S  parts  of  lime, 
mixed  with  1  part  of  salt  in  a  dry  state,  and 
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stiffered  to  remain  for  three  months  prevton* 
to  its  being  used  in  a  dry  place.  By  applying 
this  mixture  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  50  bushels 
per  acre,  crops  of  turnips  have  been  grown 
under  my  directions  fully  equal  to  any  produced 
by  20  cubic  yards  per  acre  of  farm-yard  com- 
post: and  in  1840,  the  produce  of  ground  thus 
dressed  fully  equalled  that  of  some  adjoining 
lands  of  the  same  field,  which  had  been  ma- 
nured with  the  ordinary  compost  And  an 
excellent  neighbouring  farmer,  Mr.  Foster,  of 
Great  Totham,  in  July,  1840,  made  an  experi- 
ment with  turnips,  entirely  confirming  those 
I  had  elsewhere  instituted.  He  applied  a  mix- 
ture per  acre  of  30  bushels  of  lime  with  15 
bushels  of  salt,  to  10  acres  of  a  field  contain- 
ing 12  acres.  The  land  previously  had  a  crop 
of  rye,  which  was  fed  off  with  sheep ;  and  on 
the  2  acres  to  which  tbe  salt  and  lime  were  not 
applied,  the  sheep  had  oil  cake  given  to  them, 
and,  -  moreover,  ihe  land  was  sub-soiled  to  a 
depth  of  18  to  20  inches.  The  field  previous- 
ly had  a  good  summer  fallow.  The  lime  and 
salt  was  spread  broadcast  after  the  last  plough- 
ing, and  harrowed  in  before  the  seed.  The 
turnips  were  of  the  variety  called  green  rounds. 
The  land  slopes  to  the  south,  and  its  soil  is  a 
light,  mouldy  turnip  soil.  In  examining  them 
in  company  with  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  last  week 
in  August,  he  expressed  himself  abundantly 
satisfied  with  the  result  The  crop  of  turnips 
was  equally  good  all  over  the  field;  if  there 
was  a  shade  of  difference,  it  was  in  favour  of 
the  sub-soiled  and  cake-fed  land ;  but  the  a<^ 
vantage,  if  any,  was  exceedingly  inconsider- 
able. 

In  the  use  of  this  mixture,  I  have  found  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  highly  advanta- 
geous in  increasing  the  operation  of  the  lime 
and  salt;  an  observation,  too,  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  dry,  gravelly  soils  on  which  * 
my  experiments  were  carried  on.  Thus,  in 
1839,  on  an  exhausted,  rather  heavy  turnip 
loam,  80  bushels  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  salt 
1  part,  and  lime  2  parts,  made  three  months 
previously,  were  spread  in  July,  and  sown 
with  the  white  round  turnips.  The  turnip 
plants  came  up  equally  well  all  over  the  field; 
but  on  the  portions  where  the  salt  and  lime 
were  omitted,  they  speedily  perished;  but  in 
every  part  dressed  with  the  lime  and  salt,  the 
crop  was  excellent 

In  the  dry  season  of  1840,  however,  another 
portion  of  the  same  field  being  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
lime  and  salt  was  not  nearly  so  decisive ;  the 
plants  were  weak,  the  crop  inferior. 

I  have  found  the  lime  and  salt  equally  bene- 
ficial as  a  dressing  for  wheat  and  barley ;  but 
a  description  of  those  experiments  will  more 
properly  be  found  under  the  head  Salt  and 
Liif  s ;  for  when  the  application  is  made  to  the 
land,  tbe  lime  and  salt  have,  in  fact  entered 
into  new  combinations ;  the  compoimd  applied 
is  no  longer  a  dressing  with  lime  and  salt,  but 
with  a  mixture  chiefly  composed  of  chloride 
of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  por- 
tion of  undecomposed  lime  and  common  salt 
I  have  several  times  mixed  lime,  in  cases 
where  I  suspected  the  presence  of  grub  and 
the  seeds  of  weeds,  with  farm-yard  oompostt 


»bst  never  soceessfiiUy*  Convineed  of  the  ill 
effects  of  the  lime  being  thus  mixed,  I  haTe 
long  since  abandoned  the  practice.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  beneficial  object  to  be  attained  by 
this  mode.  The  natural  weU«regalated  fer- 
mentation of  the  dung  effects  all  that  the  lime 
can  do,  and  in  a  better  manner ;  for  the  lime 
dissolves,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  decom- 
poses the  finer  and  richer  portions  of  the  com- 
post; and  it  certainly  renders  the  straw  and 
other  coarser  portions  of  the  manure  drier  and 
more  difficult  to  dissolve  in  the  soil.  The 
practice,  therefore,  seems  worse  than  useless- 

In  the  application  of  lime  to  heavy  clay 
land,  I  have  always  found  that  it  was  best, 
used  either  in  its  simple  uncombined  state,  or 
afler  an  ultimate  mixture  of  sandy  or  light  cal- 
careous earths,  or  peat,  or  salt.  But  by  no 
means  of  applying  it  (and  I  have  varied  my 
experiments  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  con- 
siderable industry)  on  the  land,  could  I  ever 
produce  superior  effects  than  by  applying  the* 
lime  in  its  unoombined  state,  as  well  burnt  and 
.  finely  divided  as  possible ;  and  this  I  have  gene- 
rally done  as  a  top-dressing  (merely  harrow- 
ing it  in  with  the  seed),  from  considering  that 
by  the  soluble  property  of  lime  (1  lb.  of  lime 
.  dissolving  in  480  lbs.  of  water),  the  rain  always 
*  conveys  it  deeper  into  the  soil. 

And  yet,  from  an  experiment  recently  made 
at  my  suggestion  by  my  next  neighbour,  Mr. 
Foster,  a  very  excellent  farmer  of  Great  To- 
tham,  in  £ssex,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  lime  will  produce  effects  nearly  equally 
important  when  it  is  ploughed  into  the  soil. 
This  trial  was  made  in  December,  1839,  on  a 
field  of  5  acres,  whose  soil  is  a  cold,  stiff, 
deep,  hungry  loam,  that  had  previously  borne 
a  very  poor  crop  of  turnips,  which  were  fed 
off  with  sheep.  This  field  has  a  declination 
towards  the  southwest,  and  has  always  pro- 
duced crops  of  a  very  inferior  description.  In 
the  middle  of  December,  after  spreading  80 
bushels  per  acre  of  lime  (made  from  chalk) 
from  the  cart*s  tail,  by  the  shovel,  it  was  im- 
mediately ploughed  in  and  drilled  with  the 
common  reid  wheat.  The  effect  was  excellent, 
every  one  of  the  neighbours  agreeing  that  the 
land  never  produced  such  a  crop  before.  And 
that  this  was  owing  to  the  lime,  was  evident 
from  the  inferior  produce  on  the  spots  where 
the  lime  had  not  been  spread. 

The  exact  quantity,  however,  per  acre,  Mr. 
Foster  is  unable  to  state,  owing  to  his  being 
prevented  in  the  hurry  of  harvest  from  keeping 
It  separate :  he  estimates  it,  however,  at  about  4^ 
quarters  per  acre,  and  he  is  clearly  of  opinion 
that  this  large  produce  (for  his  land)  arose  not 
so  much  from  the  thickness  of  the  crop,  as 
from  the  largeness  of  the  ears. 

In  the  boggy,  unreclaimed  lands  of  Spring 
Park,  the  effect  produced  by  the  direct  use  of 
lime,  at  the  rate  cf  300  bushels  per  acre,  is  ex- 
cellenu  The  cost  is  there  4  pence  per  bushel, 
and  it  is  that  made  from  chalk.  But  on  the 
light,  hungry,  black  gravels  of  that  farm,  as 
well  in  fact  as  upon  the  clays  of  that  district 
(and  the  same  remarks  apply  in  general  to  al- 
most all  light  soils  and  situations),  the  lime  is 
.  never  productive  of  such  powerful  effects  as 
when  mixed  with  the   earthy  matters  from 
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ditches,  ponda,  old  banks,  or  headlands.  Boi 
here  let  me  earnestly  impress  upon  the  farmer 
the  necessity  and  the  great  advantage  of  pay- 
ing much  more  than  common  attention  to  the 
mixing  of  the  lime  with  the  earth. 

The  lime  should  not  only  be  of  the  best 
and  ffomtfy  burnt  description,  but  should  be 
mixed  as  thoroughly  and  as  finely  as  possible 
with  the  earth.  By  this  means  the  heat  gene- 
rated in  the  mass  by  the  slaking  of  the  lime  is 
considerable,  and  is  productive  of  several  ad- 
vantages :  it  kills  more  completely  insects  of 
all  kinds — seeds  of  weeds,  and  the  more  stub- 
bom  roots  of  weeds.  And  the  mixed  earths 
are  rendered  considerably  more  friable,  and 
capable  of  a  much  more  even  and  economical 
distribution  <m  the  fanner's  crops,  than  by  the 
ordinary  careless  way  of  mixing  them.  On 
peat  soils,  and  on  those  abounding  in  the 
tough  inert  remains  of  the  heath  plants,  lime 
is  best  applied  in  its  purest  state,  unmixed 
with  any  oUier  substances  to  weaken  its  effecL 
Its  action  on  such  soils  is  not  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. It  dissolves  and  renders  soluble 
the  organic  matters  of  the  soil,  and  it  deeom 
poses  the  sulphate  of  iron  (or  green  vitriol) 
which  it  often  contains.  In  such  lands,  too» 
we  rarely  find  any  lime:  it  furnishes,  there- 
fore»  to  them  a  portion  of  an  earth  whose  pre- 
sence is  absolutely  essential  to  the  profitable 
Sowth  of  all  the  most  valuable  vegetables, 
ow  excellent  such  an  addition  is  to  these  soils, 
even  when  applied  only  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels 
per  acre,  has  been  proved  by  some  extensive 
experiments  of  the  Scotch  planter,  the  growth 
of  whose  young  woods  has  been  very  mate- 
rially and  rapidly  promoted  by  merely  placing 
a  handful  of  lime  under  each  plant  Now  we 
have  already  seen  how  copiously  this  earth  is 
found  in  the  ashes,  not  only  of  the  fir,  but  in 
those  of  all  other  timber  trees.  So  unvaried,  in- 
deed, is  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  lime  in 
vegetables,  that  they  have  been  supposed  to 
produce  a  similar  supporting  effect  to  that  the 
same  salts  of  lime  yield  In  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals. And  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
which  the  bones  of  all  animals  are  chiefly 
composed,  are  precisely  the  salts  of  lime  the 
most  universally  present  in  vegetables. 

Lime  must,  therefore,  be  classed  amongst 
those  manures  which  commonly  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  ^ptfmamitid  fertility  of  the  land,  for  un- 
less it  is  washed  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  the  flood  waters,  it  can  only  be  re- 
moved from  the  soil  by  becoming  the  food  for 
the  cultivator's  crops.  In  poor,  peaty  soils,  no 
other  manure  can  be  compared  to  it,  either  for 
powerful  effect,  or  for  rapidity  of  action ;  and 
its  usefulness  is  nearly  as  great  on  the  stiffest 
clay  land.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  pcrmaftent 
improvement  of  such  soils  shall  be  considered 
with  that  general  and  that  patient  attention 
which  the  importance  of  the  object  demands, 
at  that  period  the  fertilizing  powers  of  lime 
will  be  still  more  generally  appreciated,  and 
its  services  be  far  more  extended  than  at 
present 

The  quantity  of  lime  applied  per  acre  of  ne- 
cessity varies  with  the  description  of  the  soil ; 
that  which  contains  most  organic  matter  will, 
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of  necessity,  bear  a  larger  proportion  than  (hat 
which  is  more  free  from  vegetable  or  animal 
remains.  The  quantity  usually  applied  is 
much  too  large,  and  the  dressing  too  often  re- 
peated without  proper  consideration  ;  and  it  is 
not  until  the  land  becomes  absolutely  over- 
charged with  lime,  that  the  farmer  begins  to 
have  a  suspicion  that  his  land  is  tired  of  it.  In 
Ireland  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  old  pasture 
leys  intended  for  potatoes,  at  the  rate  of  400 
bushels  per  acre ;  and  on  some  of  the  moors 
in  Derbyshire,  1600  bushels  per  acre  have 
been  found  not  too  large  a  quantity.  In  Scot- 
land the  quantity  usually  applied  for  light 
land  is  about  160  bushels  per  acre;  for  stiff 
clay  soils  from  240  to  360  bushels.  On  the 
stiff  clays  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  quantity 
usually  employed  is  abont  100  bushels  per 
acre,  and  that  is  often  repeated  every  6  years, 
on  the  fallow  before  wheat,  for  many  years. 
Lime  may  be  as  readily  produced  by  burning 
limestone  with  peat  as  with  coals;  the  heat 
produced  is  amply  sufficient,  and  the  'heat 
more  easily  managed. 

**I  conceive,"  says  Mr.  Hillyard  of  North- 
amptonshire, **  lime  to  be  a  stimulant  only,  and 
not  a  manure.  Lime  gives  solidity  to  light 
land,  the  means  of  retaining  moisture,  and  in 
some  degree  prevents  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
penetrating  so  deep  into  the  soil,  and  drying 
np  the  roots.  Lime  also  encourages  the  growth 
of  clover ;  but  it  does  not  do  the  good  that  is 
equal  to  the  expense,  when  applied  to  land  that 
has  for  a  length  of  time  had  it  periodically  laid 
on.  It  is  the  common  practice  in  this  county 
to  lime  and  dung  the  land  for  turnips  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  just  before  sowing.  To  put 
on  materials  that  must  cause  such  different 
effects  cannot,  I  think,  be  quite  right,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  better  not  to  put  on  the  lime 
till  the  next  spring,  before  sowing  barley  and 
seeds.  I  have  heard  of  lime  being  laid  on  a 
stubble  or  clover  ley,  and  when  slacked, 
ploughed  in,  thus  depositing  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow,  where  it  can  do  but  little  if  any 
good,  and  it  naturally  will  get  lower.  It  should 
be  laid  on  the  land  aAer  it  is  ploughed,  and, 
by  harrowing,  well  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
Very  little  benefit,"  concludes  Mr.  Hillyard,  "is 
derived  from  laying  on  a  small  quantity  of 
lime :  it  requires  20  or  25  quarters  per  acre  to 
do  a  very  essential  good." 

"In  the  county  of  Dublin,"  says  Arthur 
Young,  "  they  lay  160  barrels,  or  640  bushels 
on  an  acre;  strong  loam  or  limestone  finds  the 
greatest  benefit  from  it,  and  the  farmers  say  it 
lasts  as  long  as  limestone  gravel.  In  the  county 
of  Cork,  Mr.  Aldworth  found  lime  to  have  a 
vast  effect  on  strong  loam  or  limestone.  .  On 
all  poor,  thin,  light  soils,  and  others,  on  a 
quarry  of  stone,  especially  limestone,  that  have 
been  long  in  tillage,  lime  is  found  to  do  no 
service.  Upon  wet,  cold  loams,  that  have  not 
been  sufficiently  drained,  lime  does  no  good: 
and  when  they  are  dry,  unless  they  arc  rich, 
this  manure  will  operate  very  little ;  on  cold, 
wet,  tenacious  clays,  it  has  often  failed,  and 
also  on  strong,  stony  land.  Lord  Holdemess 
found  some  very  good  land  of  this  description 
almost  ruined  from  a  long  course  of  liming. 
Where  there  is  a  great  mass  of  vegetable  or 
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animal  matter  not  potnd,  and  which  canoat 
putrefy  sufficiently,  there  lime  does  the  busi- 
ness at  once,  and  has  an  effect  which  has  been 
thought  astonishing. 

Arthur  Young  was  of  opinion,  that  the  lime 
made  by  calcining  limestone  was  much  supe- 
rior for  agricultural  purposes  to  that  made 
from  chalk,  of  which  last  description  he  had 
evidently  but  a  poor  opinion  as  a  fertilizer.  He 
thought  too,  and  very  justly,  that  this  earth 
was  not  80  advantageously  applied,  when 
mixed  with  farm-yard  dung,  as  when  applied 
in  its  simple  state ;  a  conclusion  in  which  he 
was  no  doubt  pretty  near  the  truth,  although 
he  gives  some  facts  observed  by  a  farmer  at 
Belchamp  Water,  in  Essex,  which  rather  mili- 
tates against  this  conclusion:  "It  destroys," 
says  the  Rev.  P.  Raymond,  "  all  the  seeds  of 
weeds  in  the  crop — 26  bushels  of  lime  to  20 
loads  of  dung  peracre.  It  is  found,  however, 
to  be  rather  detrimental  to  turnips.  Crude 
lime,  laid  upon  light,  dry  land,  at  the  rate  of 
one  bushel  to  the  rod,  has  produced  benefit  for 
seven  years:  it  is  generally  in  this  parish  car- 
ried on  to  stiff  clay,  with  great  advantage,  mixed 
with  dung.  It  is  of  still  more  use  to  wheat  and 
barley."   (Johnton  on  FertiHxen,  p.  294.) 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  country  so  richly 
endowed  with  this  earth  as  England,  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  great  strata  of  chalk, 
how  endless  are  the  masses  and  varieties  of 
limestones.  Let  us  not  therefore' neglect,  but 
extend,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  the  use 
of  the  treasures  we  possess ;  for  by  so  doing 
we  may  not  only  increase  the  fertility  of  ian£ 
already  (like  the  more  tenacious  clays  for  in- 
stance) in  some  degree  productive  of  food,  but 
we  can  bring  into  cultivation,  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  this  powerful  earth,  the  most 
sterile  peats,  the  trembling  bogs,  the  most 
worthless  heaths :  the  inferior  plants,  such  as 
the  acid  sorrel,  are  banished  by  its  influence, 
and  the  soil  which  once  only  held  the  stagnant 
water  impregnated  with  unwholesome  vegeta^ 
table  and  mineral  matters,  is  now  made  to  pro- 
duce the  most  useful  of  the  cultivator's  crops; 
and  the  improvement,  too,  is  of  even  national 
importance,  for  such  lands  not  only  furnish 
additional  employment  to  the  labourer,  but 
they  now  purify  an  atmosphere  which  their 
exhalations  in  an  unimproved  state  once  cor- 
rupted. 

"  Much  has  been  written  and  said  relative  to 
the  preservative  and  destructive  effects  of  lime 
on  organic  manures,  from  which  we  learn  that 
it  operates  both  ways,  according  to  its  chemical 
state.  If  employed  as  quick>Iime,  and  placed 
in  contact  with  organic  matter,  its  alkaline  pro- 
perties would  lead  us  to  infer  a  decomposing 
influence,  which  is  confirmed  by  experience ; 
but  the  effect  is  of  short  duration,  and  is  suc^ 
ceeded  by  the  reverse  operation,  that  of  pre- 
serving such  matter  from  farther  decomposi- 
tion. The  truth  is,  if  we  could  insure  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  caustic  state,  we  might  be 
equally  sure  of  its  constant  decomposing 
power,  but  by  this  action  it  generates  carbonic 
acid  from  the  organic  matter  uniting  with  it 
and  forming  a  neutral  carbonate,  which  either 
acts  like  other  salts  in  preventing  decomposi- 
tion by  its  pnnnce  or  catalytic  influence,  or 
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being  formed  and  hardened  in  the  interior  of 
the  organized  material,  protects  itirom  farther 
decay.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  used  lo  pre- 
▼eot  excessive  fermentation  in  the  dung-biii ; 
and  to  the  same  properties  we  may  in  part 
ascribe  its  utility  in  the  soil,  viz.,  that  of  per- 
mitting the  slow  and  gradual  decay  of  organic 
matter  in  quantities  suited  to  the  demands  of 
vegetation.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
chief  value  of  lime  as  a  manure  lay  in  its 
caustic  or  destructive  effects,  but  that  this  po- 
sition is  untenable  is  proved  by  the  snccessfal 
application  of  marls,  and  even  powdered  lime- 
stone, which  are  robbed  of  their  caustic  quali- 
ties. Sir  H.  Davy  and  others  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  refer  the 
utility  of  lime  to  its  causticity,  and  state  that 
'chalk,  marl,  or  carbonate  of  lime  will  only 
improve  the  texture  of  the  soil  or  its  relation 
to  absorption;  it  acts  merely  as  one  of  the 
earthy  ingredients.'  This  view  is  unquestion- 
ably* incorrect,  for  it  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce astonishing  Effects  on  peaty  soils,  when 
applied  in  the  form  of  carbonate  and  not  caus- 
tic lime,  and  powdered  limestone  as  well  as 
marl  have  been  successfully  used  on  ordinary 
soils.  Besides,  if  *the  formation  of  soluble 
matter  from  insoluble  organic  materials'  be 
the  chief  effect  of  lime,  this  effect  should 
take  place  immediately,  while  the  lime  is  in 
its  caustic  state ;  but  it  appears  that  it  soon 
becomes  carbonated  in  the  soil,  or  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  yet  its  useful  effects  are  more 
perceptible  a  considerable  time  after  its  appli- 
cation, and  may  be  perceived  for  many  years. 
Whence  it  appears  that  its  action  on  organic 
matters  in  the  soil  is  continued  (probably  not 
increased)  in  the  soil  after  carbonation. 

'*  Much  of  the  vagueness  in  descriptions  re- 
lative to  the  use  of  lime  has  arisen  from  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  organic  constitu- 
ents of  soils,  which  have  lately  been  partially 
developed.  Authors  have  divided  the  organic 
matter  into  soluble  and  insoluble,  by  the  for- 
mer of  which  we  understand  the  humie,  crenic, 
and  apocrenic  acids,  and  by  the  latter,  homin, 
humus-coal,  and  vegetable  fibre;  and  they  state 
that  lime  is  injurious  where  there  is  much 
soluble  matter  in  the  soil,  as  it  forms  insoluble 
combinations.  The  truth  is,  the  humate  of 
lime  is  partially  soluble,  the  crenate  somewhat 
so,  and  the  bl-crenate  very  soluble.  Now,  by 
admitting  these  acids  as  active  ingredients  in 
soils,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the 
utility  of  carbonate  of  lime,  for  the  weak  affi- 
nity of  the  carbonic  acid  is  overcome  by  their 
superior  attraction,  and  more  soluble  salts  are 
formed  which  may  then  be  received  into  the 
rootlets  of  plants.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  caustic  lime  is  of  greater  benefit 
where  a  soil  contains  hum  in  and  vegetable 
fibre,  as  it  promotes  their  incipient  decomposi- 
tion. The  utility  of  lime,  therefore,  is  three- 
fold :  first,  that  of  decomposing  organic  matter, 
and  rendering  it  a  suitable  nourishment  for 
plants ;  secondly,  that  of  combining  with  orga- 
nic matter  and  rendering  it  capable  of  being 
received  into  the  vessels  of  vegetable  organ- 
ization for  promoting  vegetation ;  and,  lastly, 
that  of  lengthening  the  time  of  decomposition 
of  organic  matter,  which,  therefore,  yields  nu- 
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trition  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  a  plant 
in  the  progress  of  its  growth. 

''  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  neces- 
sary that  lime  should  be  caustic,  as.  it  is  only 
then  soluble,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  carbonate  is  also  soluble  in  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid ;  and  farther,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  either  the  carbonate  or  quick-lime 
alone  should  be  dissolved  in  order  to  explain 
its  influence  in  vegetation,  for  moisture,  the 
medium  of  chemical  action,  is  always  present 
in  the  soil,  and  assists  in  its  soluble  combina- 
tion with  the  organic  acids.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  action  of  lime  with  reference  to 
the  soil  itself,  which  is  of  importance,  viz.,  that 
it  renders  clayey  lands  looser,  and  sandy  soils 
more  tenacious.  The  latter  of  these  contrary 
effects  is  of  a  chemical  character,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  lime  acts  like  mortar  by  com- 
bining the  particles  of  sand  together.  The 
former  is  partly  mechanical,  the  mingling  of 
less  cohesive  earthy  matter  with  the  clay,  and 
partly  chemical,  in  which  the  lime  dissolved  by 
rains  is  washed  into  the  crevices  and  cracks 
of  the  clay,  where,  becoming  carbonated,  it 
prevents  their  farther  adhesion.  To  effect 
these  results  most  powerfully,  it  is  evident 
that  the  lime  should  be  employed  in  a  caustic 
or  water-slaked  state.  According  to  these 
views,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  less  moment 
on  what  kind  of  land  lime  should  be  spread, 
as  it  tends  to  ameliorate  its  condition  or  tex- 
ture, and  is  the  medium  of  conveyance  of  nu- 
trition to  vegetable  life. 

*'  Nearly  lUi  the  limestone  employed  in  Dela- 
ware for  spreading  on  the  soil  is  magnesian, 
and  it  is  therefore  worth  investigating  how  far 
the  magnesia  may  be  injurious.  One  of  the 
first  limestones  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  lime  derived  much 
of  its  reputation  as  a  manure  in  this  section  of 
country,  and  which  has  not  lost  its  character 
.to  the  present  time,  is  nearly  of  the  same  com- 
position with  Jeanes'  stone ;  a  very  fair  proof 
that  such  a  content  of  magnesia  is  not  inju- 
rious under  certain  circumstances.  Sir  H. 
Davy's  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  magnesia  in  a  caustic  state  is  inju- 
rious, but  that  when  carbonated  it  is  beneficial. 
It  was  stated  that  it  remains  caustic  for  a  long 
time  exposed  to  the  air,  and  particularly  when 
mingled  with  lime ;  therefore,  in  employing  a 
magnesian  Umestone,  if  there  is  little  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  it  will  be  apt  to  injure  the 
crops;  but  this  effect  may  be  obviated  by 
mingling  it  with  fermenting  manure,  which 
will  rapidly  carbonate  iu  There  is  another 
view  of  the  subject  which  has  never  been 
broached,  viz.,  the  influence  of  the  organic 
acids  in  the  soil.  If  much  humic  acid  be  pre- 
sent, it  will  form  humate  of  magnesia,  soluble 
in  160  parts  of  water,  while  humate  of  lime 
requires  3000,  so  that  it  will  be  taken  up  in 
greater  quantity  than  lime.  But  by  referring 
to  the  quantity  required  by  plants  as  shown 
by  an  analysis  of  their  ashes,  we  find  that  oak 
requires  about  5^  times  as  much  lime  as  mag- 
nesia, and  that  ashes  of  straw  yield  nearly  12 
per  cent  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  no  magnesia,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  latter  is  injurious  to  plants  from  its 
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excess  where  huraie  acid  is  abandant.  Bat  if 
the  soil  contain  much  hnmin,  and  other  inso- 
luble organic  matter,  its  action  in  a  caustic 
fttate  wou4d  be  beneficial  like  that  of  lime.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  Delaware  abundant  means 
of  rendering  magnesian  lime  asefuli  by  em* 
playing  it  in  conjunction  with  peaty  matter,  the 
black  soil  of  marshes,  creeks,  Ac."  (BoeilC$ 
Geology  of  Delaware.) 

All  the  grain  crops,  as  well  as  diose  of  grass, 
are  greatly  benefited  by  judicious  applications 
of  lime  in  some  of  its  various  forms.  Oats 
take  up  a  larger  proportion  than  almost  any 
other  grain,  and  hence  are  observed  to  be 
specially  benefited  by  lime.  Rye  and  Indian 
com  are  also  greatly  benefited  by  lime,  and 
with  regard  to  wheat,  the  following  strong  tes- 
timony is  ft-om  Dr.  Jackson,  the  able  American 
chemist  and  geologist.  "  I  find,"  he  says,  **  by 
chemical  examination  of  several  soils,  that  a 
very  minnte  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  viz. 
from  one  to  two  per  cent.,  is  amply  sufficient 
to  render  them  capable  of  bearing  heavy  crops 
of  good  wheat.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  a  soil 
is  incapable  of  producing  wheat  of  good  qua- 
lity if  it  does  not  contain  carbonate  of  lime, 
for  this  substance  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
this  grain." 

It  has  been  computed  that  every  person  who 
consumes  1  lb.  of  wheat  bread  daily,  will,  in  the 
isourse  of  one  year,  take  into  his  system  8  lbs. 
6  oz.  8  drs.  and  44  grs.  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
^This  ctreumstaoce  is  supposed  to  explain  the 
reason  why  this  kind  of  bread  is  so  superior  to 
that  made  of  other  grain,  as  phosphate  of  lime 
forms  a  principal  element  of  human  bodies.  It  is 
found  in  milk,  where  nature  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  contained  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
young  animal,  from  the  remarkable  fact  that, 
when  they  are  able  to  take  other  food,  the  milk 
loses  its  proportion  of  this  substance.  Although 
phosphate  of  lime  is  contained  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  adult  secretions,  it  is  not  known 
in  those  of  the  young,  being  all  taken  up  for  the 
purposes  of  nutriment.  The  shells  of  eggs  are 
formed  of  this  substance,  and  Dr.  Paris  has  as- 
certained the  singular  fact  that,  if  the  legs  of  a 
hen  be  broken,  she  will  lay  her  eggs  without 
shells  until  these  are  repaired,  for  which  the  lime 
is  required.  Hens  will  also  lay  their  eggs  with- 
out shells  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the 
yard  in  which  they  roam.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  although  the  grain  contains 
the  f>hosphate,  the  straw  contains  the  carbonate 
of  hme.  Carbon  is,  next  to  water,  the  principal 
support  of  vegetation."    (Cukivator.) 

Lime-Kilns  and  Burning. — ^A  lime-kiln  is  a 
Aimace  or  rough  structure  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  limestone  into  the  lime  of 
commerce,  by  keeping  it  for  some  time  in  a 
white  heat 

The  forms  of  lime-kilns  vary;  but  the  best 
is  that  of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  which  per- 
mits the  ignited  mass  in  the  upper  part  to  settle 
down  freely  as  the  lower  portion  is  drawn  out. 
In  some  places  the  kilns  are  sunk  in  the  earth, 
in  the  form  of  inverted  cones,  and  lined  with 
brick.  It  is  calculated  that  such  kilns  will 
bum  160  bushels  of  lime  in  34  hours.  When 
chalk  is  used,  and  it  is  dry,  5  bushels  may  be 
burnt  with  one  bushel  of  coals ;  but  the  damp- 
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ness  of  the  chalk  lessens  considerably  thfc 
power  of  the  fuel.  Peal  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  coals,  and  some  burners  prefer  it  to 
coal.  Whatever  Uie  fuel  may  be,  that  is  the 
best  which  prevents  the  lime  firom  running  to- 
gether in  masses.  The  best  test  of  the  lime 
being  sufficiently  calcined  is  its  slaking,  and 
falling  into  complete  powder  when  water  is 
pour^  on  it. 

Some  excellent  practical  remarks  upon  lime 
burning,  by  Sir  G.  C.  Stewart  Monteath,  were 
published  some  time  since.  He  observes:*^ 
**  Having  been  engaged  in  burning  lime  for  the 
supply  of  an  extensive  district  of  country  £»r 
agricultural  improvements,  and  being  distant 
from  coal  16  miles,  it  was  desirable  to  find  out 
the  best  constructed  kiln  for  burning  lime  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  coal,  and  having  been 
aware,  from  experiment,  that  the  kilns  gene- 
rally employed  in  Great  Britain  for  burning 
lime  are  of  a  construction  too  narrow  at  bot- 
tom and  too  wide  at  top,  many  kilns  of  this 
constmction  being  not  more  than  8  or  4  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  and  18  feet  wide  at  the  height 
of  81  feet,  were  found  to  waste  the  fuel  during 
the  process  of  calcining  the  lime,  or,  in  other 
words,  did  not  produce  more  than  two  measures 
of  burnt  lime  shells  for  one  measure  of  ooal ; 
but  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  in  wha;tever  con- 
struction of  kiln  lime  is  burnt,  the  fuel  required 
to  bum  limestone  must  vary  •ccording  to  the 
softness,  or  hardness,  or  density  of  the  stone, 
and  the  quality  or  strength  of  the  coal  used. 
The  same  measure  of  coal  in  Scotland  called 
chews,  when  employed,  will  burn  a  greater 
quantity  of  lime  in  a  given  time  than  the  same 
quantity  or  weight  of  small  coal,  the  chews  or 
small  pieces  of  coal  admitting  the  air  to  circu- 
late more  freely  through  the  kiU).  Though  this 
fact  should  be  well  known  to  lime  burners,  yet 
they  frequently  employ  small  coal  in  burning 
lime,  from  its  being  procured  at  a  less  price, 
though  really  at  a  greater  expense,  as  it  re- 
quires a  much  larger  quantity  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  and  a  longer  time  to  admit  of  equal 
quantities  of  lime  being  drawn  out  of  the  same 
kiln  in  a  given  timew 

*'  For  a  sale  of  lime  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  a  limited  district,  I  have  found  kilns  of  small 
dimensions  to  be  most  profitable ;  the  construc- 
tion of  a  kiln  I  have  employed  for  many  years 
was  of  an  oval  shape,  6  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
widening  gradually  to  6  feet  at  the  height  of  18 
feet,  and  continuing  at  that  width  to  28  feet 
high  from  the  bottom.  A  kiln  of  this  construc- 
tion has  been  found  to  burn  lime  in  much  less 
time,  and  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  fuel, 
than  kilns  of  larger  dimensions  narrow  at  bot- 
tom and  wide  at  top,  as  heat  is  well  known  to 
ascend  more  rapidly  in  a  perpeodicttlar  than 
in  a  sloping  direction,  from  which  arises  the 
superiority  of  a  narrow  kiln,  with  sides  nearly 
perpendicular,  compared  with  one  with  sides 
that  slope  rapidly. 

*^  These  narrow  kilns  will  admit  of  being 
drawn  out  of  them  everyday,  if  fully  employed, 
more  than  two-thirds,  or  nearly  three-fourths, 
of  what  they  contain,  of  well-burnt  lime;  and 
afford  fully  three  of  lime  shells  for  one  measure 
of  coal,  when  large  circular  kilns  will  not  gi^e 
out  more  than  on&4ialf  of  their  contents  every 
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day,  and  require  nearly  one  of  coal  for  every 
two  measures  of  lime  biimt  In  a  country  sale 
of  limei  the  quantity  sold  every  day  is  liable  to 
.great  fluctuations :  two  or  three  cart-loads  will 
«ometimes  only  be  required  from  an  establish- 
ment which,  the  day  before,  supplied  for^;  and 
as  lime  is  known  to  be  a  commodity,  when  ez- 
]>osed  to  the  action  of  air,  which  becomes  more 
bulky  and  heavy,  and  in  that  stale  does  not  ad- 
mit of  being  carried  to  a  distance  without  addi- 
tional labour,  it  has  been  an  object  of  import- 
ance with  me  to  find  out  a  construction  of  a  kiln 
which  will  allow  of  lime  being  kept  for  several 
days  without  slaking,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  the  lire  escaping  at  the  top  of  the  kiln, 
if  the  kiln  stands  24  hours  without  being  em- 
ployed, especially  during  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter, when  the  air  is  cold  and  the  nights  long. 
I  now  employ  kilns  of  an  egg  shape,  and  also 
oval;  the  oval-shaped  kilns  are  divided  by 
arches  across  the  kiln,  descending  4  feet  from 
the  top;  the  object  of  the  arches  across  the 
kiln  is  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  kiln  falling 
in  or  contracting,  and  also  to  enable  you  to 
form  circular  openings  for  feeding  in  the  stone 
and  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  kiln ;  upon  this 
plan,  a  kiln  of  any  length  might  be  construct- 
ed with  numerous  round  mouths.  In  the  model 
of  the  kiln  sent  to  the  Highland  Society,  Book- 
er's conical  cover  may  be  seen  revolving  upon 
an  iron  ring  placed  upon  the  circular  mouth, 
and  having  placed  a  lid  to  the  cover,  I  am  en- 
abled to  prevent  the  escape  o^heat  at  the  top, 
and  by  cast-iron  doors  at  the  bottom  the  air  is 
prevented  passing  through  the  kiln ;  so  that, 
by  these  precautions,  the  lime  burner  can  regu- 
late the  heat,  and  prevent  its  escape  for  several 
days,  when  the  fire  would  be  extinguished  at 
this  season  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  This  is 
an  object  of  great  importance,  as  it  enables  the 
lime  to  be  burnt  as  well,  and  with  as  small  a 
quantity  of  fuel  in  the  winter  as  the  summer 
season,  and  to  supply  the  farmer  with  as  well 
burned  lime,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year,  which 
cannot  be  done  in  the  common  construction  of 
kilns,  open  both  at  top  and  bottom,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  before  stated.  From  the  great  ex- 
pense attending  the  driving  of  fuel  from  a  dis- 
tance of  26  miles  from  my  own  coal-pits,  I  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  coking  the  coal,  which 
is  a  saving  of  eight-twentieths  of  the  weight ;  and 
I  find  that  an  equal  measure  of  coal  and  coke 
furnish  the  same  quantity  of  heat  in  burning 
lime,  which  is  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  not 
the  less  true.  The  coal  is  found  to  have  little 
effect  upon  the  stone  till  it  is  deprived  of  its 
bitumen,  or  is  coked  in  the  kiln;  for,  during  the 
time  the  smoke  is  emitted  from  the  top  of  a 
lime  kiln,  little  or  no  heat  is  evolved.  A  kiln 
in  which  coke  is  the  fuel  employed,  will  yield 
near  a  third  more  lime  shells  in  a  given  time 
than  when  coal  is  the  fuel ;  so  that  coke  may 
be  used  occasionally  when  a  greater  quantity 
of  lime  is  required  in  a  certain  time  than  usual, 
as  it  is  well  known  to  lime  burners  that  the 
process  of  burning  is  done  most  economically 
when  the  kiln  is  in  full  action,  so  as  almost 
constantly  to  have  a  column  of  fire  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  kiln,  with  as  short  in- 
tervals as  possible  in  working  the  kiln. 
''In  working  a  Idln  with  narrow  circular 
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'  mouths,  the  stone  and  coal  should  be  carefully 
measured,  so  that  the  workmen  can  proportion 
'  the  fuel  employed  to  the  quantity  of  stones,  and 
I  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  coal  to  be 
used  must  depend  upon  its  relative  quality  and 
the  hardness  of  the  stone  to  be  bumL  If  thia 
measure  was  adapted  to  kilns  of  any  con- 
struction, the  lime  snells  would  be  found  better 
burnt. 

"  Circular  kilns  are  constructed  with  similar 
eyes  or  openings  at  the  bottom,  and  not  more 
than  8  feet  wide  at  18  -feet  from  the  base,  and 
contracted  to  4  or  5  feet  wide  at  top.  In  light- 
ing the  kiln  at  the  commencement  of  burning, 
some  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  fire 
to  remain  below  the  upper  grate.  There  are 
two  iron  grates  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln :  the 
upper  grate  consists  of  iron  bars  8  or  10  inches 
distant  from  each  other  across  the  kiln,  be- 
tween which  the  pieces  of  burnt  lime  fall  down 
upon  a  lower  grate  with  iron  bars  one  inch 
from  each  other,  which  allows  the  lime  ashes 
to  fall  through  them  into  an  ash  pit;  these 
lime  ashes  are  found  very  useful  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  grass  ground,  and  are  a  clear  gain 
to  the  proprietor  of  lime-kilns  for  public  sale. 
As  a  burner  of  lime  for  agriculture  in  an  ex- 
tensive district  of  country  to  the  extent  of 
150,000  imperial  bushels  annually,  the  value 
of  the  lime  ashes  which  fall  through  the  lower 
grate  amounts  to  more  than  150/.  annually; 
the  lower  grate  is  3  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
the  upper  grate  is  the  same  distance  from  the 
lower  one.  The  kilns  I  employ  at  Closeburn 
are  upwards  of  30  feet  high,  and  nearly  per* 
pendicular,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
heat  in  this  construction  of  kiln,  and  which  is 
found  to  burn  lime  more  equally  than  circular 
kilns  of  large  dimensions.  {Trans.  High,  Soc> 
vol.  ii.  p.  127.) 

The  limestone  quarries  of  Scotland  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Carmicbael  (IbicL  vol.  v.  p.  57) : 
he  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  uses  of  this 
valuable  earth,  **how  sterile  must  have  been 
the  soil,  how  cheerless  the  dwellings,  and  how 
scanty  the  resources  of  Britain  before  lime 
came  into  general  use.**  And  on  the  method 
of  calcining  limestone  in  some  of  the  limestone 
quarries  in  Scotland  there  is  a  paper.  (/6t#, 
p.  441.) 

Limi$twu  Oravel.^-There  are  some  traces  of 
this  manure  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea;  but  in  ge- 
neral, it  is  seen  in  quantities  only  in  Ireland* 
where  it  is  very  common.  It  is  in  appearance 
only  common  gravel,  of  a  blue  colour,  mixed 
with  stones  as  lai^e  as  a  man's  fist,  and  also 
with  loam  or  clay:  it  has  a  strong  efiervescence 
with  acids,  and,  when  used,  is  attended  with  the 
usual  effects  of  marl  or  lime.  For  bogs,  it  ex- 
ceeds every  other  manure,  as  its  weight  assists 
in  the  improvemont  of  that  loose  and  spongy 
soil.  Upon  strong  clays,  the  use  of  it  is  unri- 
valled, for  it  has  all  the  effect  of  a  dressing  of 
lime,  and  gives  friability  yet  more  than  chalk 
does.  It  destroys  moss  infallibly.  Upon  what^ 
ever  soil  it  is  used,  it  is  found  very  durable* 
lasting,  in  many  instances,  in  great  heart,  from 
twenty  to  forty  years.  In  limestone  counties* 
all  blue  gravels  should  be  examined ;  for  it  ie 
an  invaluable  treasure,  wherever  found. 

LIME  or  LYME  GRASS.    See  Elthus. 
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LIMB  PLANT. 


LIME  TREE. 


LIME  PLANT.  A  name  applied  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  to  the  indigenous 
plant  called  in  the  Middle  States  May  Apple 
(Podophyllum  pehatum). 

LIMESTONE.  A  generic  term  for  those 
varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  are  neither 
crystallized  nor  earthy;  the  former  being  cal' 
careous  tpar,  the  latter  chalk;  when  burned,  they 
yield  quick-lime.    See  Gsolo&t,  Chalk,  Lixb. 

LIME  TREES  {TiHa),  These  are  for  the 
most  part  ornamental,  lofty*gTOwing  trees,  well 
suited  for  avenues  and  "parks.  They  thrive  in 
any  soil,  and  are  increased  by  layers  or  seeds ; 
if  by  layers,  the  tree  must  be  cut  down  close 
to  the  ground,  and  from  its  roots  a  great  num- 
ber of  shoots  are  produced  in  the  following 
year :  these  will  be  strong  enough  to  lay  down 
the  succeeding  autumn.  Trees  raised  from 
seed  are  far  preferable  to  those  raised  from 
layers.  The  Russian  bass-mats  are  made  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree,  while  the  wood, 
from  its  being  light  and  white,  is  much  used 
by  the  carver  and  musical  instrument  maker. 

The  charcoal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  is  considered  as  scarcely  infe- 
rior for  that  purpose  to  the  charcoal  produced 
from  the  alder  and  willow.  If  we  possess  no 
evidence  sufficiently  conclusive  to  prove  that 
the  lime  tree  in  any  of  its  forms  is  truly  indi- 
genous in  Britain,  we  have  at  least  enough  to 
show  that  it  has  long  been  naturalized,  and  that 
its  introduction  must  have  taken  place  at  a 
very  distant  period ;  for,  upon  referring  to  the 
earlier  works,  such  as  Turner,  Gerard,  &c., 
we  find  it  (in  the  form  of  T.  E,  microphylla) 
spoken  of  as  a  well-known,  and  in  their  esti- 
mation, apparently,  as  a  native  tree.  By  many 
botanists  (says  Mr.  Selby),  several  species  of 
Ume  are  enumerated  as  inhabitants  of  Europe; 
and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  makes  three  distinct  species 
of  those  cultivated  and  grown  in  Britain ;  viz., 
T,  Europaa,  T.  grandi/oliuj  and  T,  parvifoliat  the 
two  latter  answering  to  the  T.  platyphylla  and 
r.  microphylla  of  other  authors.  We  are,  how- 
ever, continues  Mr.  Selby,  inclined  to  adopt  the 
views  and  follow  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
the  .Arboretum  Britannicum,  and  to  consider  these 
not  as  specifically  distinct  from  T.  Europeta,  in 
its  usual  form,  but  as  marked  varieties,  or,  as 
Mr.  Loudon  designates  them,  races^  originally 
produced  from  the  seed  of  one,  and  which  have 
been  kept  distinct,  and  perpetuated  by  means 
of  layers,  graAing,  and  other  artificial  modes 
of  propagation-,  a  view  we  think  strongly  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds,  or  supposed  species," do  not  always 
produce  plants  exactly  similar  to  the  trees  from 
» which  they  are  gathered,  but  run  into  varieties, 
the  seed  of  T.  E.  platyphylla  often  producing 
plants  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  of  T, 
Europaa  (the  common  lime),  and  so  with  the 
other  kinds. 

The  lime  tree  appears  to  have  been  held  in 
repute  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times ; 
for  we  learn  from  Theophrasius  that  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  a  tree  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Romans, 
not  only  for  the  ornament  and  shade  it  afforded, 
but  for  the  qualities  of  its  wood,  and  the  various 
purposes  to  which  it  was  adapted.  Nearly  two 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  plant- 
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'  ed  along  the  streets  of  continental  as  well  as 
I  English  towns,  where  their  width  would  admit 
•  of  it,  as  affording  a  pleasant  shade  and  protec* 
I  tion  during  the  summer  heats,  and  it  was  ex- 
I  tensively  used  in  that  style  of  gardening  called 
I  architectural,  as  it  bore  cutting  with  the  knife 
or  shears  with  patience  and  comparative  ia>- 
pnnity.    Examples  of  this  style  still  exist  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  are  frequent  upon 
the  Continent,  in  France  and  Holland,  where 
pyramids,  arches,  and  colonnades  are  formed 
of  this  tree,  and  sometimes  these  produce  an 
imposing  effect.     As  an  ornamental  tree  in 
picturesque  gardening,  the  lime  is  well  worth 
cultivating,  as  it  ranks  in  the  first  class  in  point 
of  magnitude,  frequently  attaining  a  height  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  and  a  trunk  corresponding 
in  circumference  to  such  an  altitude.     The 
lime  holds  an  important  place  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  France  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries ;  but  its  medicinal  powers  are  very  feeble. 
Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants,  enu- 
merates eight  species  or  varieties  of  the  linden 
or  lime  tree  (TiHace€t).    1.  Tilia  rubra,  the  red 
or  common  linden.    2.  T.  intermedia,  or  inter- 
mediate.    3.    7.  parvifolia,  or   small-leaved. 

4.  Platyphylla,  or  broad-leaved.  All  these  are 
found  indigenous  in  the  woods  of  Britain. 

5.  T.  Jmericana,  American  lime  or  linden. 
(See  Bass-wood.)  6.  T.  pubeteetu,  downy  and 
thin-leaved  lime  tree.  7.  T.  heierophylla,  or 
various-leaved  lime  tree.  The  three  last-named 
species  are  indigenous  to  North  America.  8.  T. 
alba  vel  argentia,  the  white  or  silver  linden, 
which  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Hungary. 

Michaux  has  described  the  three  American 
species  of  lime  tree,  one  of  which  has  been  al- 
ready referred  to  under  its  common  name  of 
Bass-wood.  The  American  white  lime  is  doubt- 
less a  distinct  species  from  the  Tilia  alba  of 
Hungary. 

"  I  have  not,"  says  Michaux,  «*  met  with  the 
while  lime  tree  east  of  the  river  Delaware,  but 
it  is  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  De- 
laware, and  the  Western  States.  It  does  not 
grow,  like  the  preceding  species,  in  elevated 
places,  nor  amidst  other  trees  in  the  forests, 
and  is  rarely  seen  except  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
I  have  particularly  observed  it  on  those  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Ohio,  and  the  streams  which 
empty  into  them. 

"The  height  of  the  white  lime  tree  rarely 
exceeds  forty  feet,  and  its  diameter  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches.  Its  young  branches  are  co- 
vered with  a  smooth,  silver-gray  bark,  by  which 
it  is  recognised  in  the  winter.  The  leaves  are 
very  large,  denticulated,  obliquely  heart-shaped 
and  pointed,  of  a  dark-green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  white  beneath,  with  small  reddish 
tufts  on  the  angles  of  the  principal  nerves. 
This  whitish  tint  is  most  striking  on  solitary 
trees  exposed  to  the  sun. 

•'  The  flowers  come  out  in  June,  and,  as  well 
as  the  floral  leaf,  are  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  lime  tree  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  petals  are  larger  and  whiter,  and  are  im- 
pregnated with  an  agreeable  odour.  The  seeds 
are  round,  or  rather  oval,  and  downy. 

**  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  white  and  tender, 
and  I  believe  it  is  never  employed  in  the  arts. 

"This  and  the  following  species  have  re- 
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eeived  no  popnlar  specific  names,  but  are  both 
called  lime  tree  and  bass-wood :  that  of  white 
lime,  which  I  have  given  to  this  species  on  ac- 
count of  the  colour  of  its  foliage,  is  peculiarly 
appropriate. 

**  The  Downy  Ltnu  Tree  belongs  to  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States.  It  grows  on  the 
borders  of  rivers  and  large  marshes,  where  the 
soil  is  cool  and  fertile,  but  not  exposed  to  inun- 
dation. It  is  little  multiplied,  and  consequently 
is  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  inhabitants ;  for 
this  reason,  and  because  it  is  the  only  roecies 
of  its  kind  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Caroli- 
nas  aod  of  Georgia,  it  has  received  no  specific 
denomination,  and  is  called  simply  lime  tree; 
to  which  I  have  added  the  epithet  ikwny,  derived 
from  a  character  of  its  foliage  not  observed  in 
the  preceding  species. 

<<  This  tree  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height^  with 
a  proportional  diameter.  In  its  general  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  the  American  lime  tree, 
which  grows  farther  north,  more  than  the  white 
lime  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  Its  leaves  difier  widely  in 
size,  according  to  the  exposure  in  which  they 
have  grown :  in  dry  and  open  places  they  are 
only  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  twice  as 
lai^e  in  cool  and  shaded  situations.  They  are 
rounded,  pointed  at  the  summit,  very  obliquely 
truncated  at  the  base,  edged  with  fewer  and 
more  remote  teeth  than  those  of  the  other 
lime  trees,  and  very  downy  beneath.  The 
flowers,  also,  are  more  numerous,  and  form 
larger  bunches,  and  the  seeds  are  round  and 
downy. 

''The  wood  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  species,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ever 
employed." 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  honey  gathered 
by  bees  from  a  species  or  variety  of  the  linden 
is  in  great  request  for  its  superior  qualities,  and 
real  or  supposed  healing  virtues.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  have  a  tree  introduced  into 
the  United  States  which  offers  such  a  great  re- 
source to  the  bee  culturists.    See  Hohbt. 

Insect  enendee. — ^The  European  species  of  lime 
or  linden,  which  has  been  extensively  introduced 
into  die  United  States  as  an  ornamental  tree, has 
suffered  greatly  of  late  years  from  the  attacks 
of  several  destructive  insects.  Some  of  these 
are  in  the  form  of  long,  dark-coloured  worms 
or  caterpillars,  with  strong  webs,  which  eat  off 
die  foliage;  others  bore  into  the  wood  of  the 
body  and  branches,  chiefly  in  the  crotches,  and 
so  destroy  the  strength  of  the  limb,  or  the  body 
itself,  that  one  or  both  yield  readily  to  the  wind, 
or  gradually  decay  and  die.  There  are  also  the 
leaf-beetles,  the  most  elegant  of  the  family  of 
Ckrysomeliane,  which  inhabit  the  leaves,  not 
only  of  the  linden,  but  of  the  elm,  the  broods 
being  found  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  even 
a  second  brood  in  September  and  October. 
The  trees  are  often  seriously  injured  by  these 
flies  or  beetles  and  their  larvae.  After  a  very 
minute  description  of  this  beauUful  leaf-beetle, 
with  its  dark-green  body,  silvery-white  wing- 
covers,  ornamented  with  green  spots,  and  rose- 
coloured  wings.  Dr.  Harris  remarks  that  he 
thinks  the  grubs  go  into  the  ground  to  turn  to 
pupse.  When  they  become  so  numerous  as 
seriously  to  injure  die  lime  and  elm  trees.  Dr. 
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Harris  recommends  the  employment  of  decoc- 
tions of  tobacco  or  of  walnut  leaves,  thrown  on 
the  trees  by  means  of  a  garden  or  fire  engine ; 
a  method  which  has  been  tried  with  good  effect 
for  the  destruction  of  the  larve  of  Galeruca  col* 
mariengitj  which  appear  occasionally  in  swarms» 
and  entirely  strip  the  leaves  from  the  elm  trees 
in  midsummer.  Dr.  Harris  describes  a  species 
of  lime-looper  which  proceeds  from  an  umber- 
moth  greatly  resembling  that  known  in  Europe, 
and  called  by  naturalists  Hybemia  defidiaria. 
The  American  insect,  however,  differs  so  much 
in  the  larva  state  from  the  European,  as  to  en- 
title it  to  be  classed  as  a  distinct  species ;  and 
accordingly  Dr.  Harris  has  called  it  Hybemia 
Hliaria,  the  lime  tree  winter-moth,  from  TiHa^ 
the  scientific  name  of  its  favourite  tree.  The 
fore-wings  of  the  male  moth  are  rusty  buff  or 
nankin-yellow,  sprinkled  with  very  fine  brown- 
ish dots,  and  banded  with  two  transverse,  wavy, 
brown  lines,  the  band  nearest  the  shoulders 
being  often  indistinct.  In  the  space  between 
the  bands,  and  near  to  the  thick  edge  of  the 
wing,  there  is  generally  a  brown  dot  The 
hind-wings  are  much  paler  than  the  others,  and 
have  a  small  brownish  dot  in  the  middle.  The 
colour  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
fore-wings ;  and  the  legs  are  ringed  with  buff 
and  brown.  The  wings  expand  one  inch  and 
three-quarters.  The  body  of  the  female  is  gray- 
ish or  yellowish-white ;  it  is  sprinkled  on  the 
sides  with  black  dots,  and  there  are  two  square 
black  spots  on  the  top  of  each  rins,  except  the 
last,  which  has  only  one  spot  The  front  of 
the  head  is  black;  and  the  antennoB  and  the 
legs  are  ringed  with  black  and  white.  The 
tail  is  tipped  with  a  tapering,  jointed  egg-tube, 
that  can  be  drawn  in  and  6vlU  like  the  joints  of 
a  telescope.  Exclusive  of  this  tube,  the  female 
measures  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  The 
eggs  are  beautiful  objects  when  seen  under  a 
microscope.  They  are  of  an  oval  shape  and 
pale-yellow  colour,  and  are  covered  with  little 
raised  lines,  like  net-work,  or  like  the  cells  of 
a  honey-comb. 

As  these  span-worms  appear  at  the  same 
time  as  canker-worms,  resemble  them  in  their 
habits,  and  often  live  on  the  same  trees,  they 
can  be  kept  in  cheek  by  such  means  as  are 
found  useful  when  employed  against  canker- 
worms.    See  SFAir-wonx. 

LINDEN  TREE.    See  Lixb  Tmxi. 

LINEN  (Oerm.  Henwand),  A  species  of 
cloth  woven  with  the  fibres  of  the  flax  plant 
The  linen  manufacture  has  been  prosecuted  in 
England  for  a  very  long  period ;  bat  though  ita 
progress  has  been  considerable,  particularly  of 
late  years,  it  has  not  been  so  great  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  fifty  years  that  any  machinery  has  been 
use4  in  the  production  of  linen  cloth ;  the  first 
mills  for  the  spinning  of  flax  having  been  con- 
structed at  Darlington,  about  forty-eight  years 
ago.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture 
is,  in  England,  Leeds  and  its  immediate  vici- 
nity, and  in  Lancashire,  Dorset,  Durham,  and 
Salop;  in  Scotland,  Dundee,  which,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  British 
manufacture ;  and  in  Ireland,  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  entire  value  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  esti- 
3rS  725 
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m&ted  at  6,000,0002.,  and  the  totat  nuinber  of 
persons  employed  in  it,  about  185,000. 

LING  {CaUwM  tmlgarU).  A  species  of  heath. 
To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  giving  a  new 
irenerie  appellation  to  the  hundreds  of  plants 
familiar  to  everybody  as  JEnoe  or  heaths,.  Mr. 
fialesbury  has  jadicionsly  called  our  common 
ling  CaUuna,  from  k^xamw;  which  is  donbly 
suitable,  whether  with  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Ih* 
Hnll  we  take  it  to  eipress  a  eUaming  property, 
brooms  being  made  of  hng,  or  whether  we 
adopt  the  more  common  sense  of  the  word,  to 
vmameni  or  adorn,  which  is  very  applicable  to 
the  fiowers.  This  shrub  grows  almost  every- 
where, on  dry  moors,  heaths,  and  open,  barren 
wastes,  as  well  as  in  woods  where  the  soil  is 
sandy  or  turfy.  The  stems  are  bnshy,  repeat- 
edly and  irregularly  branched^  Leaves  deep 
green,  minute,  sessile,  acute,  keeled,  somewhat 
airow-shaped, closely  imbricated  on  the  young 
branches,  making  a  quadrangular  figure,  like  a 
elose-beaten  chain ;  they  are  generally  smooth, 
but  in  one  variety  are  densely  hoary  all  over. 
The  flowers  are  stalked,  drooping,  in  longish 
unilateral  clusters,  soon  overtopped  by  leafy 
shoots.  The  inner  calyx,  which  is  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  flower,  is  of  a  shining 
permanent  rose  colour.  The  flowers  appear 
in  June  and  July.  Grouse  and  other  birds,  as 
well  as  some  quadrupeds,  eat  the  seeds  and 
young  shoots.  There  is  a  white^flowered  va- 
riety, and  a  very,  beautiful  double  red  one, 
eultivated  in  gardens,  whose  flowers,  from  a 
eopious  multiplication  of  the  corolla,  resemble 
little  roses.    See  Hnktu. 

LINIMl^NT  (Lat  Hno,  I  anoint).  In  farrie* 
ty,  a  semi-fluid  ointment,  or  a  soapy  apphoation 
to  rub  upon  painflil  joints.  The  terra  is  also 
applied  to  spirituous  and  other  stimulating  ap- 
plications for  external  use.  Lmiments  are  in- 
tended either  to  lubricate  or  to  stimulate  f  but 
in  either  case  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
topical  applications,  their  influence  not  extend- 
ing beyond  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied 
In  some  instances  they  are  anodyne;  and  con- 
tain solutions  of  opium  in  oik 

LINSEED  or  FLAXSEED  (Lat  Unitemm; 
Germ.  Leimaat),  The  seed  of  the  flax  planL 
8ee  Flax.  This  seed  is  small,  oval,  oblong, 
Hattened  laterally,  acute  at  the  extremities, 
glossy,  brown ;  but  internally  white.  It  is  in- 
odorous, and  tastes  mucilaginous  and  oily.  The 
husk  or  testa  yields  much  mucilage  to  water, 
and  the  kernel  a  large  proportion  of  oil  to  pres- 
an  re.  Besides  upwards  of  11  per  cent  of  oil, 
linseed  cot»tains  wax,  an  acrid  soft  resin,  ex- 
tractive,  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  starch, 
gum,  tannic  acid,  albumen,  gluten,  emulsive, 
and  some  salts.  When  the  seeds  are  burnt, 
the  ashes  contain  oxide  of  copper.  The  in- 
fusion of  linseed  in  boiling  water  yields  a  de- 
mulcent mucilage,  which  is  much  used  as  a 
domestic  medicine  in  coughs,  and  in  cases  of 
acrimony  in  the  urinary  discharge.  The  lin* 
aeed  should  not  be  boiled  in  the  water,  as  that 
extracts  the  oil  as  well  as  the  mucilage,  and 
renders  the  decoction  nauseating. 

Linseed  is  much  used  in  the  economy  of  the 

farm,  for  Heeding  cattle  and  other  purposes.   A 

bushel  of  linseed  averages  in  weight  about  61 

pounds;  this  weight,  when  crushed,  produces 
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aboOt  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  linseed  oil,  and 
the  remainder  is  cake.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
seed  is  obtained  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  recently  considerable  quantities  have 
been  received  from  Egypt  and  Hindostan :  of 
this  last,  the  general  character  is,  that  although 
the  seed  is  ^od,  the  impurities  with  which  it 
is  mixed  are  very  considerable,  sucH  as  the 
seeds  of  rape,  dec ;  for  which  reason  the  oil 
obtained  from  it  does  not  possess  the  drying 
qualities  of  that  expressed  from  the  unmixed 
linseed,  and  the  dealers  in  consequence  will 
not  give  so  much  for  it.  This  arises  not  from 
any  intentional  adulteration,  but  from  the  bad 
farming  and  want  of  cleanliness  of  the  ori- 
entalists. 

Linseed  oil  contains  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  mucilage,  which  it  almost  entirely 
deposits  by  tim« ;  and  hence,  old  linseed  oil  is 
more  valued  by  the  painter,  but  for  the  graziei; 
perhaps,  its  nutritive  powers  decrease  by  lime. 
It  is  said  by  some  persons,  that  it  is  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  mucilage  that  we  must  attribute 
the  fattening  quality  of  linseed  oil  when  mix^ 
with  other  substances,  for  linseed  oil  by  itself 
is  almost  as  powerful  a  purgative  as  castor  oil, 
for  which  purpose  indeed  it  is  very  commonly 
employed  by  the  farmer;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  remember,  that  in  small  doses, 
even  castor  oil  is  very  fattening.  Linseed  is 
in  fact  commonly  given  to  some  birds,  parrots 
for  insianee,  for  this  purpose.  Its  purgative 
properties  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  castor  oit 

LINSEED  CAKE.  Linseed  cake  is  a  well- 
known  and  valuable  article  for  the  food  of  live 
stock,  almost  equally  good  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses.  It  is  the  residuum, or  refuse,  left  afler 
the  oil  is  expressed  from  linseed.  1000  parts 
of  it,  according  to  Davy,  contain  about  151 
parts  of  nutritive  matter.  Its  price  has  induced 
many  attempts  lo  economize  its  application.  It 
has  beeOr  often  given  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
HiUyard,  mixed  with  other  substances,  whose 
value  be  thus  estimates:^- 

*'The  weekly  cost  of  feeding  each  beast,  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  getting  up,  carting,  and 
cutting  the  turnips  and  hay,  and  attendance, 
will  he- 
rn bnsbeto  of  tttrnips      -      .90 
Ifcwi.  ofhay  -       -       -       -    5    a 

Turnips S   9     ' 

Ucwt.  ofcatandanettttay  -SO 
Ibashelofmeal  -  -  -SO 
IpintofliMM^on  .       .       .00 

Ibuthtloflinteed    -  -  -SO 

Sgallnnf  ofmeal       -  -  -    1    0 

Cut  and  un«ut  hay  -  -  -SO 

Turnips    -      -       -  -  -00 


10». 


II  nfl  cakes,  at  Hd. 
SffallAnsofmMl 
Cut  and  uBcnt  bay 
Turatpa     - 


-  0 

-  I 
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"  No  food,"  says  Mh  Hillyard,  <<can  be  given 
to  stall-feeding  beasts  that  will  fatten  them  so 
soon  or  so  well  as  linseed  oil-cake.  It  certain- 
ly is  expensive  feed,  but  not  so  expensive  as  it 
appears  to  be,  taking  into  consideration  that  it 
fattens  quicker.  Beasts  that  have  been  fed 
with  it,  do  not,afVer  a  long  driA  to  market,  lose 
their  firnmess  of  handling,  as  those  do«  fed 
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'vi^qt  either  cake  or  liiiaeed»  and  whose  dang 
18  not  of  equal  value.  Some  winters  I  have 
ffid  with  linaeed  instead  of  cake,  and  found  it 
answer  very  well,  althon^  it  added  to  the 
trouble  of  feeding.  My  mode  of  preparing  it 
has  been  to  break  it  in  a  little  hand-mill,  and 
steep  it  in  cold  water  in  seven  tubs  of  a  size' 
sufficient  for  one  day's  feed;  in  this  way  it! 
will  have  been  steeped  seven  days  before  it  is 
mixed  with  cut  hay  and  barley,  or  (which  is 
better)  bean  meal.  If  steeped  in  hot  water,  I 
|wo  days  will  do;  if  steeped  longer  than  three, ! 
it  is  apt  to  get  a  little  sour,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  not  quite  so  well  for  the  beasts.  Boil- 
ing it  is  troublesome,  but  it  thus  becomes  more 
•f  a  jelly,  and  mixes  better  with  the  cut  hay 
and  meal,  and  it  prevents  the  numerous  seeds 
of  weeds,  found  in  foreign  linseed,  from  vege- 
lating.  One  stone  of  linseed,  in  a  mixture  of 
other  food,  will  do  as  much  towards  feeding 
as  two  stone  of  cake,  which  is  merely  the  husk 
of  the  seed  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out 
Linseed,  without  being  mixed  with  meal,  is  of 
too  relaxtog  a  nature. 

'*  Finding  at  Christmas,  1838,  that  I  could 
not  get  English  oil-cake  at  home  at  less  than 
about  12/.  lOs,  per  ton,  I  determined  to  feed  the 
35  beasts  then  in  my  stalls,  in  the  following 
way,  and  I  never  had  beasts  that  became  better 
meat ;  but  as  the  process  of  preparing  the  food 
is  very  troublesome,  I  should  not  recommend 
this  way  of  feeding  without  the  owner  of  the 
beasts  will  daily  see  that  all  is  done  right :— * 

«.    A 
Tbref)  feeds  daily,  of  half  a  buabol  of  cot  hay, 
which  la  5  Iba.  each,  and  4  iba.  uticot  at  nlf  ht  i 
1  cwi.  and  notqutiaaqunrtar   -       «       -       •    9    • 
Hoiled   linae«d,  i  Iba.  daily,  M«.  par  qoartari 

w<>if  ht,  SO  Ilia,  per  biiahel  •  -  -  ...SO 
Boiled  potaloea,tlbfl.  dally.  It  ptllona  -       -10 

|lola«aea  (which  la  faedinf ,  bnt  may  ba  left  oat 
when  the  heaats  have  lakeH  to  Ihe  liiMused,  aa 
It  ie  only  given  to  make  the  mixture  palatable), 

ahoat  a  i  lb.  dally r    0    0 

Tarnipa,  or  mangal  wuraal   -       -       -       -       •    9    6 
Barley  aod  bean  meal,  mliad,  H  (tUont      ••       «    1    0 

»   0 

**  If  this  mixed  food  could  be  pressed  together 
to  form  a  cake,  it  would  be  a  feeding  one,  and 
the  cost  lid.  per  stone.  As  a  proof  that  this 
mixture  is  both  palatable  and  nutritive  to 
beasts,  tbey  will  not  eat,  excepting  in  the  night, 
where  they  have  none  of  it,  any  of  the  sweetest 
hay  that  can  be  put  before  them."  (Pror. 
Farm,  p.  89.) 

Many  farmers  use  ground  linseed  mixed 
with  bran  and  chaff  for  their  stock,  deeming  it 
a  more  economical  plan  than  the  employment 
of  linseed  cake.  Others  use  the  linseed  ua- 
ground*  The  saving  by  this  mode,  however, 
is  doubtful,  for  it  is  by  no  means  oeruin  that 
the  oil  possesses  any  very  material  Cattirning 
properties ;  and  if  it  does  not,  then  the  cake  is 
decidedly  the  cheapest.  For  at  the  present 
prices  (184l)«  61  lbs.  of  Unseed  are  worth  7t. 
6<L,  while  51  lbs.  of  cake,  at  lU  per  ton,  are 
only  worth  about  5i. ;  and  admitting  that  the 
oil  does  contain  some  fattening  properties,  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  the  oil 
obtained  from  a  bushel  of  Unseed  is  worth,  for 
other  purposes,  about  4a.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  aware  that  a  very  intelligent  farmer 
near  Bumford,  Mr.  &  PooJe,  who»  in  18i0»  &d 
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his  bullocks  widi  a  mixture  of  Unseed  oil  asA 
cut  ehafi^  and  also  other  buUocks  with  linseed 
cake  and  hay,  considered  die  oil  to  be  the 
cheapest  of  the  two,  and  in  all  respects  equally 
fattening,  but  then  it  is  certain  that  this  mode 
requires  more  attention  in  the  mixture  of  the 
oil  and  chaff  than  the  other  plan.  He  com- 
menced with  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  per  day, 
and  graduaUy  increased  it  to  a  pint. 

The  reported  results  of  experiments  in  feed- 
ing cattle  with  Unseed  do  not  always  agree.  In 
a  standard  work  we  find  the  following  passage: 
"Two  Scots  were  fed  on  EngUsh  linseed  cakes; 
two  Devons  on  unboiled  Unseed ;  two  others  on 
boiled  Unseed ;  and  another  pair  of  Devons  oa 
ibreign ;  all  of  them  having  as  much  hay  and 
chaff  as  they  could  eat.  It  was  a  losing  con- 
cern in  every  case.  The  value  of  the  manure 
was  not  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  cost  and 
the  selUng  prices ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  greatest  loss  was  sustained,  when  the 
beasts  were  fed  on  oil-cake;  the  next  when 
foreign  cake  was  used ;  the  next  when  boUed 
linseed  was  used ;  and  ihe  least  of  aU  when  tJ&a 
simple  unboiled  linseed  was  given. 

LuVSEED  JELL.Y  is  easily  made  by  adding 
to  6  quarts  of  water  1  quart  of  Unseed,  boiling 
it  for  10  minutes.  This,  mixed  with  other  sul^ 
stances,  is  sometimes  given  to  Uve-stock  aa 
food,  aod,  mixed  with  milk,  is  very  nutritive 
for  calves. 

LINSEED  OIL  is  an  excellent  purgative  for 
sheep,  from  ft  to  3  ounces)  for  horses,  in  dosea 
of  from  1 6  to  34  ounces ;  for  cattle,  firom  16  to  dO 
ounces.  The  quality  of  Unseed  oil  may  be  do^ 
termined  in  the  following  manner:  Fill  a  phial 
with  it,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light;  if  bad  itwiU 
appear  opaque,  turbid,  and  thick ;  its  taste  is  acid 
and  bitter  upon  thetongue,and  it  smells  rancidi 
and  strong  oil,  from  fine  full-growa  ripe  seed, 
when  viewed  in  a  phial,  wUl  appear  limpid,  pale, 
and  briUiant;  it  is  mellow,  and  sweet  to  the  taste, 
has  very  Uttle  smell,  is  specifically  lighter  than 
impure  oU,  and  when  clarified  dries  qaickly  and 
finely.    {Qu^rt,  Joum.  c/  Jlgr.  voU  v.  p.  467.) 

LIP.  In  botany,  the  lower  petal  of  any  im^ 
gular  flower. 

LIQUID  MANURE.  Liquid  manure  is  not 
a  mode  of  fertilising  the  Und  altogether  of 
modern  origin,  for  a  fermented  mixture  of  wat 
ter  and  night-soil  has,  from  a  very  early  period, 
been  employed  by  the  Chinese  farmers ;  those 
of  Italy  certainly  praotised  irrigation  in  the 
days  of  Virgil  (Georgiet,  bb  L  v.  106^109),  and 
Gato  adds  that  they  employed  a  mixture  of 
grape-stones  and  water  to  fertilise  their  olive 
trees  (b.  xxxvii.).  ColumeUa  praises  very 
highly  the  use  of  putrid  stale  urine  for  vines 
and  apple  trees  (b.  ii.  c.  16),  commending  also 
the  lees  of  oil  for  the  same  purpose.  More 
modem  agricultural  writers  have  united  in 

S raising  varioas  liquid  prepajrations ;  thus 
ivelyn  (whose  ingredients  most  of  the  authors 
recommend),  in  his  Trtatue  on  Earth,  p.  183— 
1601,  gives  several  recipes,  some  of  which  have 
served  as  the  basis  for  recent  modes  of  prepaid 
ing  liquid  manure,  such  as  the  dung  of  oattle, 
urine,  salt  and  lime,  and  nitre.  Of  these  arti- 
ficial mixtures,  saU  1  part,  and  lime  9  parts, 
mixed  together  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
heap  for  3  or  3  months  (Mr.  Bennett  turns  ii 
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slightly  to  the  fertilizing  powers  of  the  liiinid, 
and  yet  they  all  materially  hinder  the  eiren 
distribution  of  the  manare. 

The  expense,  per  acre,  of  such  an  applica- 
tion of  liquid  manure,  I  thus  estimate,  sup- 
posing the  cow-herd  to  be  employed  >— 

£  $.  d. 
Three  totiii  of  cow  or  other  fireeb  dnnf  -  -  0  16  0 
lAbour  in  mixinf  and  occaaioMilly  eilrriiif  It 

with  from  SO  to  as  tons  of  water  -  -  -  0  t  0 
Cartinf » aod  spreadiof  it  on  the  field      -      -080 


iBl    8    0 


If  it  shall  occur  to  the  farmer  that  the  quan- 
tity of  solid  manure  thus  added  to  the  soil  will 
not,  in  reality,  much  exceed  two  tons  per  acre, 
and  that  this  is,  in  appearance,  a  very  small 
allowance,  I  would  remind  him  that  the  quan- 
tity thus  conveyed  consists  of  the  soluble  or 
richest  portion  of  the  manure,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  extract  without  any  of  the  straw,  or  other 
inert  residuum  usually  carried  on  to  the  soil ; 
besides,  it  is  a  very  erroneous,  though  common 
conclusion,  that  to  produce  fertility  a  manure 
must  be  used  in  large  quantities.  I  have  ob- 
served in  this  paper  that  a  flooding  with  river 
water,  so  productive  of  heavy  crops  of  grass 
in  the  water  meadows,  does  not  carry  on  to  the 
land  more^  than  2  tons  per  acre  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances;  and  in  the  successful 
experiments  of  the  late  Lord  Bomerville,  at 
Fairmile,  with  whale  blubber,  not  more  than 
a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre  were  applied.  The 
Essex  farmers  And  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of 
sprats  amply  sufficient ;  and  2  cwt.  per  acre  of 
gypsum  is  the  ordinary  successful  allowance 
for  grass  land.  The  exact  evenness,  therefore, 
with  which  a  manure  is  spread  over  the  land 
is  a  highly  important  consideration  as  regards 
the  economy  of  manures.  There  is  no  com- 
monly cultivated  plant  which  more  delights  in 
b'quid  manure  than  the  potato.  It  naturally 
luxuriates  near  to  wet  ditches :  on  plots  which 
have  received  the  drainage  of  a  dunghill  it 
grows  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  I  have  in- 
variably found  that,  to  any  liquid  mixture  in- 
tended as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  the  addition 
of  5  or  6  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  is  productive 
of  great  good,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  potatoes. 

On  clover  leys  intended  for  wheat,  the  liquid 
should  be  turned  into  the  soil  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  it  is  spread ;  and  if  this  operation  is 
performed  in  moist,  cloudy  weather,  a  very 
material  advantage  will  be  perceptible  in  the 
succeeding  crop.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  is 
certainly  prejudicial  to  the  thinly-spread  liquid 
manure,  composed  of  finely-divided  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

Of  the  tanks  far  receiving  or  preparing  the 
liquid  manure,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  al- 
ways found  them  best  made  of  flints  or  bricks 
set  in  good  mortar  or  Parker's  cement ;  they 
may  be  htdded  in  clay,  but  I  would  not  recom- 
mend the  use  of  clay  for  the  brickwork,  since 
worms  are  sure  eventually  to  penetrate  through 
it;  and  I  advise  the  shape  to  be  something  like 
a  decanter,  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
in  the  manner  introduced  at  Eastbourne  and  in 
Cornwall,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Davies 
OUbert 
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Mr.  Milbura  has  given  the  aanezed  estimate 
for  catting,  walUng,  plastering,  and  covering  %, 
tank  of  the  following  dimensions: — ^Length 
within,  18 feet  6  inches ;  width,  6  feet  6  inches; 
depth,  6  feet,  equal  to  19^  cubic  yards. 


Cvttinf  «t  Id.  per  cu5k  yard 
Waninc.  inelodiDff  bricite  and  laorur 
Plaaterinf  and  ceinoai 
Coverinc  and  flaga       ... 

(TVvM.  BIfh.  See.  vol.  is.  p.  Ml) 


£  9.  d, 
-•77 
.880 
.  0  18  0 
.    9  19    0 
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This  would  be  a  tank  sufficiently  capacious 
for  a  farm  of  150  to  SOO  acres. 

To  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
urine,  the  richest  of  liquid  fertilizers,  must  be 
chiefly  attributed  the  luxuriant  effects  produced 
by  the  liquid  manure,  as  prepared  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  from  the  use  of  the  sewerage  mat- 
ters of  large  lojvns,  as  so  strikingly  proved  in 
the  case  of  the  Craigintinny  water-meadows, 
near  Edinburgh,  where  the  drainage  is  em- 
ployed in  the  state  in  which  it  issues  from  the 
sewers,  and  from  its  use  several  crops  of  the 
most  luxuriant  grass  are  annually  obtained. 
**  All  urine,**  said  a  late  distinguished  chemical 
philosopher,  "contains  the  essential  elements 
of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  solution.**  By  a 
careful  analysis,  human  urine  in  its  fresh  state 
was  found,  by  Berzelius,  to  contain  the  follow- 
ing substances : — 

Water OS-380 

Urea  (tlie  peculiar  animal  natter  of  urine)  3010 
Sulpiiate  of  potasea  ....  0-371 
Sulphate  of  eoda  -  -  -  '  -  -  0*318 
Pbovpbate  of  eoda  ....  0-SOi 
Common  ealt  ..-..-  0*445 
Phoephate  of  ammonia  .  -  -  .0-105 
Muriate  of  ammonia  -  -  -  .8-190 
Lactate  or  ac«ute  of  amoMnlu  -  "j 
Lactic  or  acetic  aeid  ...  I  ,^,^ 
Animal  matter,  soluble  In  alcohol  |    *  '" 

Ineeparable  urea    ....         J 
Earthy  phoipbate  (euitk  of  beuen)  wiih 

fluaieofiime 0-100 

Uric  acid 0100 

Mueue  of  the  bladder     ....     0-03S 
auiea  (earth  of  flint)      ....     0-003 

"loo- 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  hardly  a 
single  ingredient  found  in  urine  which  is  not 
either  a  direct  food  for  vegetation,  or  furnishes 
by  its  decomposition  a  supply  in  another  form ; 
for  in  it  are  thus  detected  the  ammoniacal  salts 
of  the  dunghill,  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  bones, 
as  well  as  of  many  cultivated  vegetables,  and 
abundance  of  easily  decomposed  animal  mat- 
ters. 

The  urine  of  the  horse  is  nearly  as  rich  in 
animo-vegetable  matters ;  its  composition,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  are  as  follows : — 

Pkrti 
Water  and  mucoe     .       -       -       -       .    04-0 

Urea 0  7 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  -  -  -1-1 
Carbonate  of  enda  .....  00 
Bensoate  of  aoda  .  -  .  -  -  *-4 
Muriate  of  poUfca    ....       -     0^ 

100- 

The  following  are  the  constituents  in  that  of 
the  cow,  as  found  by  Professor  Brando :— > 
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Watw 650 

Urea 40 

Photphate  of  Hin« 3*0 

Muriates  of  poiaaaa  and  ammonia  "  -  lA'O 
Sulphate  of  poiaraa  -  -  -  -  .00 
Carbonate*  of  potaasa  and  ammonia  -  4  0 
Loaa ..8-0 

100- 

It  would  appear,  from  some  experiments  of 
Dr.  Belcher,  that  the  ammoniaca!  salts  of  urine 
hare  a  forcing  or  stimulating  power,  which 
eonsiderabl}  hastens  the  vegetation  of  plants. 
His  experiments  were  made  with  the  common 
^den  cress ;  and,  in  4iis  trials,  some  plants 
nourished  with  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  am- 
monia were  15  days  more  advanced  than  plants 
growing  under  simitar  circumstances,  but  wa- 
tered with  plain  water.  In  some  experiments 
of  Mr.  Gregory,  who  watered  half  a  grass  field 
at  Leyton  with  urine,  the  portion  thus  treated 
yielded  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  hay  pro- 
duced by  the  other  unmanured  portion ;  and 
the  use  of  the  urine  of  the  cow,  so  extensively 
employed  for  grass  lands,  and  in  the  garden 
and  orchard,  by  Mr.  Harley,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow,  was  attended  with  results 
equally  satisfactory,  producing,  when  diluted 
with  water  or  soap-suds,  very  superior  crops 
of  grass  on  land  of  a  very  inferior  description. 
I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observatitms  on  the 
loss  which  the  cultivated  lands  of  England  in- 
cessantly sustain  from  the  neglect  of  the  liquid 
manure  of  the  sewers  of  her  cities  and  large 
(owns, — a  question  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded  in  this  paper,  and  which  is  not  nearly 
so  well  understood  as  is  desirable.  Thus,  by 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  and  very  ac- 
curate gaugings,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
chief  London  sewers  convey  daily  into  the 
Thames  about  115,000  tons  ol  mixed  drainage, 
consisting,  on  an  average  compulation,  of  1 
part  of  solid  and  ^5  parts  absolutely  fluid  mat- 
ters; but  if  we  only  allow  1  part  in  30  of  this 
immense  mass  to  be  composed  of  solid  sul>- 
stances,  then  we  have  the  large  quantity  of 
more  than  3S0O  tons  of  solid  manure  daily 
poured  into  the  river  from  London  alone,  con- 
sisting principally  of  excrements,  soot,  and  the 
debris  of  the  London  streets,  which  is  chiefly 
carbonate  of  lime :  thus,  allowing  20  tons  of 
this  manure  as  a  dressing  for  an  acre  of 
ground,  there  is  evidently  a  quantity  of  solid 
manure  annually  poured  into  the  river  equal 
to  fertilizing  more  than  50,000  acres  of  the 
poorest  cultivated  land !  The  quantity  of  food 
thus  lost  to  the  country  by  this  heedless  waste 
of  manure  is  enormous ;  for,  only  allowing  one 
crop  of  wheat  to  be  raised  on  these  50,000 
acres,  that  would  be  equal  to  the  maintenance 
(calculating  upon  an  average  produce  of  three 
quarters  of  wheat  per  acre^  of  150,000  persons. 
London,  too,  is  only  one  huge  instance  of  this 
thoughtless  waste  of  the  agricultural  riches  of 
the  soil  of  England;  from  every  other  English 
city,  every  town,  every  hamlet,  is  hourly  pass- 
ing into  the  sea  a  proportionate  waste  of  liquid 
manure:  and  I  have  only  spoken  of  the  solid  or 
mechanically  suspended  matters  of  the  sewer- 
age; the  absolutely  fluid  portion  is  still  rich  in 
urine,  ammoniacal  salts,  soda,  &c.,  when  all 
the  mechaaically  suspended  matters  have  been 
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separated  from  the  other  portions.  Aeeordin^ 
to  very  careful  experiments,  this  fluid  part  often 
contains  16  per  cent  oY  anioEial  matters,  salts» 
Ac,  intimately  or  chemically  combined  with 
the  water. 

No  farmer,  after  such  an  analysis  of  the 
sewerage  of  a  large  city,  can  feel  surprised  at 
the  important  results  from  the  use  of  that 
sewer  water,  as  long  practised  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh.  After  learning  the  composition, 
of  such  a  foul  mass — its  endless  mixture  of 
organic  matters — its  soot — ^its  carbonate  of 
lime — and,  above  all,  its  urine,  the  forcing  na^- 
tnre  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  which  that  fluid 
contains,  added  to  the  presence  of  the  other 
matters  which  ai^  the  food  of  plants,  and  the 
constant  supply  of  such  irrigation  water  in  all 
seasons — ^he  will  readily  give  credence  to  the 
talented  editor  of  the  Quarterltf  Journal  of  ^gri^ 
culture,  when  he  asserts  that,  by  such  treatment 
of  the  Edinburgh  meadows  with  the  sewerage 
irrigation,  they  have  been  increased  in  value 
several  pounds  per  acre  yearly. 

I  have  often  employed,  with  decided  eflfect^ 
in  my  own  garden,  for  vines,  peach,  and  stancU 
ard  apple  trees,  liquid  manure,  prepared  either 
by  mixing  one  part  by  weight  of  cow  dung 
wiih  four  parts  of  water,  or  the  collected  drain* 
age  of  the  stable  and  cow-house.  Of  these  the 
vine  is  by  far  the  most  benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation ;  but  to  whatever  fruit-tree  the  gardener 
has  occasion  to  apply  manure,  there  is  no  form 
so  manageable  and  so  grateful  to  the  plant 
as  the  liquid.  It  has  been  found  advantageous 
to  plants  cultivated  in  stoves  to  apply  even  a 
liquid  manure,  composed  of  six  quarts  of  soot 
to  a  hogshead  of  water;  and  although  this  is  a 
very  unchemical  mixture,  yet  it  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Robertson  to  be  peculiarly  grateful  and 
nourishing  to  pines,  cau.smg  them  to  assume  an 
unusually  deep  healthy  green;  and  for  stoved 
mulberry,  vine,  peach,  and  other  plants,  the 
late  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downton,  employed  a  liquid 
manure,  composed  of  one  part  of  the  dung  of 
domestic  poultry,  and  4  to  10  parts  of  water, 
with  the  most  excellent  result-^he  trees  main* 
taining,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  "the  most 
healthy  and  luxuriant  appearance  imaginable.** 
(Tratu.  Hart.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  127.) 

In  whatever  way  we  view  the  question  of 
liquid  manure,  an  abundant  field  of  research 
presents  itself  on  every  side:  it  is  evidently  an 
investigation  likely  to  amply  repay  the  culti- 
vator for  the  labour  he  may  be  induced  to  be- 
stow upon  it  By  such  manures,  nourishment 
for  vegetation  is  more  equally  diffused  through 
the  soil,  and  becomes  more  speedily  service- 
able to  the  crop,  than  by  any  other  mode  of 
cultivation.  I  have  endeavoured,  also,  in  this 
article,  to  convince  the  farmer  of  what  I  have 
long  remarked  in  my  own  practice — that  a 
much  smallerquantity  of  manure,  if  uniformly 
mixed  with  land,  is  sufiicient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  fertilization  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. Such  investigations  must  be  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  publio 
in  general,  for  they  relate  to  the  increaseid  pro* 
duce  of  the  land  of  England ;  and  not  only  does 
a  fortunate  experiment  carry  with  it  its  own 
reward,  but  even  an  unsuccessftil  one  is  not 
without  its  advantages,-*-it  serves,  at  least,  at 
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a  beacon  to  other  cultivators,  and  affords  that 
satisfaction  which  ever  accompanies  the  ac- 
qairement  of  knowledge.  (Jowm»  Boy,  jig,  Soc, 
vol.  i.  p.  147.) 

LIQUORICE  (Glycyrrhiza,  from  glnkut,  sweet, 
and  rhiza,  a  root ;  the  sweetness  of  the  root  of 
liqaorice  is  well  known).  A  deep,  light,  sandy 
loam  suits  all  the  species  of  this  genus,  and 
they  are  readily  increased  by  slips  from  the 
roots  with  eyes,  and  planting  them  in  spring. 

Common  liquorice  (6.  gleira)  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Earope;  but  it  is  also  cultivated 
in  England  for  medicinal  use.  It  is  a  legumi- 
nous plant,  with  unequally  pinnated  leaves, 
composed  of  ovate,  retuse  leaflets ;  the  flowers 
are  in  racemose  spikes,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
The  legumes  are  smooth,  and  six-seeded.  The 
root,  when  fit  for  use,  is  long,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  finger,  grayish  without,  and  yellow 
within.  The  sweet,  subacrid,  mucilaginous 
juice  contained  in  the  root  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  pectoral  demulcent.  Liquorice  requires 
three  years  to  perfect  its  growth,  when  the  roots 
are  taken  up  about  the  end  of  November  with 
the  spade;  they  are  then  washed,  the  fibres 
trimmed  off,  and  the  smaller  roots  which  are 
termed  "  offal,"  are  separated  from  the  larger. 
The  small  roots  are  dried  and  ground  into 
powder ;  but  the  larger,  which  form  the  princi- 
pal article  of  profit,  are  packed  up  and  sold  to 
the  druggists.  A  fair  crop  will  yield  from  18 
to  20  cwt.,  at  an  average  price  of  about  45<.  per 
cwt. ;  but  the  expense  of  digging  up  and  pre- 
paring it  for  market  is  not  short  of  IQL  per 
acre ;  which,  great  as  it  may  appear,  is  by  no 
means  extravagant,  if  we  consider  the  depth  to 
which  the  roots  run,  and  the  care  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  breaking  or  leaving  any  of 
them  in  the  ground.  {Pazton*t  Bot,  IHct.;  Brit. 
Bitsb,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.) 

LIQUORICE,  WILD.  A  species  of  the 
genus  Galium  {Circaxant)  found  in  the  United 
States,  frequent  in  rich  woodlands,  &c.  Its 
root  is  perennial,  and  the  stems  grow  12  to  18 
inches  high,  oAen  branched  near  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  purplish-white,  and  appear  in  June 
and  July.  The  leaves  have  a  sweet  taste,  re- 
sembling liquorice.    See  Milk-Vstch. 

LITTER.  The  straw,  fern,  or  other  dry  sub- 
stances which  are  placed  under  horses  and 
cattle  in  the  stables,  cow-houses,  farm-yards, 
^.,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  animals 
clean  and  warm,  and  providing  a  supply  of 
manure.  In  this  last  view,  all  sorts  of  dry  ma- 
terials should  be  carefully  collected  and  stacked 
up  for  winter  use. 

LIVERWORT  {AnemoM  hepaXica,  Hepatka 
jimericana,  or  Three4obed  Liverwort)  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  open  woodlands  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  flowers  in  Pennsylvania  in  May,  and 
matures  its  seed  in  May  and  June.  This  plant 
has  acquired  much  notoriety,  of  late  years,  as 
a  remedy  in  pulmonary  consumption;  but  its 
virtues  have  doubtless  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. Dr.  Darlington  thinks  it  the  only  species 
in  the  United  States.    (Flora  Cutricu,)    See 

HSPATTCA. 

LIVE-STOCK.   See  Hobses,  Cattls,  Shskf, 
4&C.    In  Great  Britain,  the  live-stock  forms  the 
chief  wealth  of  a  farm.    The  term  implies  cat- 
tle; but  poultry,  too,  is  strictly  live-stock;  and 
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in  some  countries,  fish,  game,  bees,  dec.,  are  of 
that  importance  that  they  are  considered  to  be 
live-stock.  In  several  districts  of  England 
rabbits  are  so,  and  that  to  a  very  essential  ex- 
tent. In  some  parts  of  southern  Europe,  even 
the  silk-worm  is  live-stock. 

Through  the  combined  exertions  of  many 
distinguished  writers,  and  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  modern  breeders,  a  very  material  alte- 
ration for  the  better  in  the  breeds  of  live-stock 
has  taken  place,  and  is  still  progressing ;  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  still 
greater  improvements  are  yet  to  be  effected. 
To  such  researches  tqp  much  attention  can 
hardly  be  paid ;  for  on  the  well  or  ill  stocking 
of  the  land  will  mainly  depend  the  cultivator's 
success.  To  this  end,  however,  much  must 
rest  on  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
See  AoRiGULTURs  iir  tks  United  States. 

LIVE  OAK  (Qw«rri«  vvrtM),    See  Oak.        J 

LOAD.  A  term  used  in  the  United  States 
rather  vaguely,  and  meaning  different  amounts 
or  measures  in  different  places.  The  general 
meaning  of  a  load  of  manure,  according  to 
Buel,  is  what  can  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  or 
two  oxen,  to  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  applied. 
At  Boston  and  other  large  towns  in  the  East^- 
em,  as  well  as  other  States,  the  term  load  is 
applied  commonly  to  express  as  much  as  can 
be  drawn  iby  four  and  even  six  cattle  upon  a 
hard  road,  or  about  96  cubic  feet  A  load  of 
earth,  clay,  or  marl,  is  generally  estimated  at 
a  cubic  yard,  or  27  cubic  feet. 

LOAM.  By  this  term  is  generally  under- 
stood' dark-coloured,  rich  mould,  principally 
composed  of  dissimilar  particles  of  earth  and 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  moderately  co- 
hesive, and  therefore  neither  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, like  clay,  nor  too  ready  to  part  with  it, 
like  sandy  soil.  According  as  the  different  in- 
gredients predominate,  loamy  soils  are  of  dif- 
ferent qualities — ^friable  and  mellow,  middling, 
or  heavy  loams.  {Pract,  Hwb,  p.  284.)  Loam 
is  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  woody  fibre  in 
a  state  pf  decay,  which,  as  it  progresses,  ac- 
quires a  black-brown  colour,  and  is  then  mould 
or  loam.  It  is  a  continued  source  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  almost  every  particle  of  it  is  enveloped 
by  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  replaced  by  atmo- 
spheric air,  to  be  again  converted  into  carbonic 
acid.  Upon  this  transformation  the  influence 
of  loam  on  vegetation  is  readily  understood :  it 
does  not  itself  nourish  plants,  but  it  presents  to 
them  **  a  slow  and  lasting  source  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots."  (Liebig, 
Organic  Chemistry  in  ite  jSppUctUum  to  jigricuUvrt^ 
p.  48 — 61.)    See  Humus.  | 

LOBELIA  (Lobelia^  in  honour  of  Matthew 
Lobel,  author  of  various  botanical  works.  He 
was  a  native  of  Lisle ;  became  physician  and 
botanist  to  James  I.,  and  died  in  London  in 
1616).  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  genus 
of  plants,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  blos- 
soms, and  the  medicinal  properties  of  some  of 
the  species.  The  green-house,  and  stove, 
shrubby,  and  herbaceous  kinds,  grow  well  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  sand ;  the  shrubby  kinds 
are  readily  increased  by  cuttings  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  and  the  herbaceous  species  by  di- 
viding and  by  seeds. .  The  hardy  herbaceous 
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kinds  do  well  in  a  light,  rich  earth,  or  peat  soil ; 
but  in  winter  most  of  them  require  the  proteo 
tion  of  a  frame.  The  green-house  annuals  and 
biennials  must  be  sown  in  pots,  and  treated  as 
other  green-house  annuals  and  biennials.  The 
seeds  of  the  hardy  kinds  have  only  to  be  sown 
in  the  open  border.  L,  long\flora  is  one  of  the 
most  venomous  of  plants.  Barton  says  the 
Spanish  Americans  call  it  Rehtnta  cavatto$,  be- 
cause it  proves  fatal  to  horses  that  eat  it,  swell- 
ing them  till  they  burst  Taken  internally,  it 
acts  as  a  violent  cathartic,  the  effects  of  which 
no  remedy  can  assuage,  and  which  terminate 
in  death.  Another  American  species,  namely, 
JL  inflatOt  commonly  called  Indian  Tobacco,  is 
a  powerful  antispasmodic  and  emetic,  and  is 
much  employed  to  allay  the  paroxysm  of  spas- 
modic asthma.  There  are  two  indigenous  spe- 
cies :  1.  The  water  lobelia  (L,  Dartmanna), 
which  grows  in  the  lakes  of  Wales,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  north  of  England.  The  root 
consists  of  many  long,  simple,  "whitish  fibres. 
Herb  smooth,  immersed  in  water  like  the  Hot- 
tonia.  Leaves  numerous,  two  inches  long, 
linear,  entire,  with  two  longitudinal  cells.  The 
stem  is  nearly  naked,  terminating  in  a  simple 
cluster  of  light-blue,  drooping,  alternate  flowers, 
raised  several  inches  above  the  water,  which 
appear  in  July  and  August 

2.  Acrid  lobelia  (X.  urent).  This  grows  wild 
on  bushy  heaths  in  Devonshire.  The  root  is 
fibrous ;  stem  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  nearly 
upright ;  lower  leaves  ovate,  slightly  toothed ; 
upper  lanceolate,  serrated ;  the  flowers  are  in 
erect  clusters,  terminal,  of  a  purplish-blue  co- 
lour, appearing  in  August  and  September.  The 
whole  herb  is  milky,  fetid,  and  very  acrid. 

LOBLOLLY  BAY  (Gcrdonia  latyanthm). 
This  American  tree  is  comprehended  within 
the  same  limits  with  the  long-leaved  pine,  being 
confined  to  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  the  two  Floridas,  and  to  Lower  Loui- 
siana. It  is  very  abundant  in  the  branch 
swamps,  and  exists  in  greater  proportion  than 
the  red  bay,  swamp  bay,  and  black  gum,  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated.  In  the  pine 
barrens,  tracts  of  50  or  100  acres  are  met  with 
at  intervals,  which,  being  lower  than  the  adja- 
cent ground,  are  kept  constantly  moist  by  the 
waters  collected  in  them  after  the  great  rains. 
These  spots  are  entirely  covered  with  the  lob- 
lolly bay,  and  are  called  bay  swamps.  Although 
the  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  only  8  or  4 
inches  thick,  and  reposes  upon  a  bed  of  barren 
sand,  the  vegetation  of  these  trees  is  surpris- 
ingly luxuriant 

The  loblolly  bay  grows  to  the  height  of  50  or 
60  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  18  or  20  inches. 
For  25  to  30  feet  its  trunk  is  perfectly  straight 
The  small  divergency  of  its  branches  near  the 
trunk  gives  it  a  regularly  pjrramidal  form ;  but 
as  they  ascend  they  spread  more  loosely,  like 
those  of  other  trees  of  the  forest 

The  leaves  are  evergreen,  from  3  to  6  inches 
long,  alternate,  oval-acuminate,  slightly  toothed, 
and  smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  flowers  are  more  than  an  inch  broad,  white 
and  sweet-scented ;  they  begin  to  appear  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  bloom  in  succession 
during  2  or  3  months.    This  tree  possesses 


the  agreeable  singularity  of  bearing  flowen 
when  it  is  only  3  or  4  feet  high. 

The  fruit  is  an  oval  capsule,  divided  into 
5  compartments,  each  of  which  contains  small, 
black,  winged  seeds.  These  seeds  appear  to 
germinate  successfully  only  in  places  covered 
with  tphagfwm,  a  species  of  moss  which  co- 
piously imbibes  water,  and  in  which  are  found 
thousands  of  the  young  plants,  which  are 
plucked  up  with  ease. 

The  bark  of  the  loblolly  bay  is  very  smooth 
while  the  tree  is  less  than  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  on  old  trees  it  is  thick  and  deeply  furrowed. 
In  trunks  which  exceed  15  inches  in  diameter, 
four-fifths  of  the  wood  is  heart  The  wood  is 
of  a  rosy  hue,  and  of  a  fine,  silky  texture :  it 
appears  to  be  very  proper  for  the  inside  of  fur- 
niture, though  the  cypress  is  generally  prefer- 
red. It  is  extremely  light:  when  seasoned  it 
is  very  brittle,  and  it  rapidly  decays  unless  it 
is  kept  perfectly  dry :  hence  it  is  entirely  neg- 
lected in  use,  and  is  not  employed  even  for  fuel. 

The  value  of  the  loblolly  bark  in  tanning 
compensates  in  some  measure  for  the  uselesa- 
ness  of  its  wood :  it  is  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose throughout  the  maritime  parts  of  the  South- 
ern States  and  of  the  Floridas.  For,  although 
this  branch  of  industry  is  by  no  means  as  ex- 
tensively practised  in  this  part  of  the  countiy 
as  in  the  Northern  States,  and  though  these 
regions  afford  many  species  of  oak,  yet  the 
species  whose  bark  is  proper  for  tanning  are 
not  sufficiently  multiplied  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption. As  much  of  the  bark  of  the  Spanish 
oak  as  can  be  obtained,  of  which  the  price  is 
one-half  greater,  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lob- 
lolly bay.  This  tree  has  the  advantage  of 
maintaining  very  long  the  circulation  of  its 
sap,  so  that  the  bark  may  be  taken  off  during 
three  or  four  months. 

The  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation,  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  and  the  richness  of  its  evergreen 
foliage  place  the  loblolly  bay  mnong  the  mag- 
nolias ;  and,  with  the  other  species,  it  contri- 
butes to  the  ornament  of  the  forests  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  less 
sensible  to  cold  than  the  big  laurel.  (Mkhaux,) 

LOBLOLLY  PINE  (Pinm  tada).   See  Fias. 

LOCKEIXTAW.    SeeTsTAirus. 

LOCKING  OF  WHEELa  The  means  of 
fastening  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  running 
too  swiAly  upon  the  horses,  when  coming  down 
steep  hills.  This  is  effected  in  various  ways ; 
as  by  chains,  sledges,  friction-bars,  disc.  See 
Whixl,  and  Waooit. 

LOCULAR.  A  term  in  botany.  A  fruit  is 
called  unilocular  if  it  contains  but  one  cell,  bi- 
locular  if  it  contains  two  cells,  and  so  on.  In 
many  instances,  one  or  more  of  the  cells  are 
abortive,  and  become  obliterated  as  the  fruit 
ripens. 

LOCUST.  A  name  given  by  the  English  to 
the  large  grasshoppers,  but  which,  in  tjhe  United 
States,  and  indeed  almost  universally,  is  applied 
to  the  group  of  insects  which  natnr^ists  have 
termed  CicadUmSf  and  which  are  also  called 
harvest-flies. 

These  insects  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  broad  heads,  the  large  and  very  convex 
eyes  on  each  side,  and  the  three  eyelets  on  the 
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erown:  by  the  transparent  and  veined  wing* 
covers  and  wings ;  and  by  the  elevation  on  the 
back  part  of  the  thorax  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
X.  The  males  have  a  peculiar  organization, 
which  enables  them  to  emit  an  excessively  loud 
buzzing  kind  of  80UDd,which»in  some  species, 
may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  and 
the  females  are  furnished  with  a  curiously  con* 
trived  piercer,  for  perforating  the  limbs  of  trees, 
in  which  they  place  their  eggs.  The  musical 
instruments  of  the  male  consist  of  a  pair  of 
•kettle-drums,  one  on  each  si^  of  the  body,  and 
these,  in  the  9ei>enieen^ear  Cicada  (or  locust,  as 
it  is  generally  bot  improperly  called  in  Ameri- 
ca), are  plainly  to  be  seen  just  behind  the 
-wings.  These  drums  are  formed  of  convex 
pieces  of  parchment,  covered  with  numerous 
fine  plaits,  and,  in  the  species  above  named, 
are  lodged  in  cavities  on  the  sides  of  the  body 
behind  the  thorax.  They  are  not  played  upon 
widi  sticks,  but  by  muscles  or  cords  fastened 
to  the  inside  of  the  drums.  When  these  mus- 
cles contract  and  relax,  which  they  do  with 
-great  rapidity,  the  drum-heads  are  alternately 
tightened  and  loosened,  recovering  their  natu- 
ral convexity  by  their  own  elasticity.  The 
'effect  of  this  rapid  alternate  tension  and  relaxa- 
tion is  the  production  of  a  rattling  sound.  Like 
that  caused  by  a  succession  of  quick  pressures 
Qpon  a  slightly  convex  and  elastic  piece  of  tin 
plate.  Certain  cavities  within  the  body  of  the 
insect,  which  may  be  seen  on  raising  two  laige 
valves  beneath  the  belly,  and  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  thin  partitions  having 
the  transparency  and  brilliancy  of  mica,  or  of 
thin  and  highly  pohshed  glass,  tend  to  increase 
the  vibrations  of  the  sounds,  and  add  greatly  to 
their  intensity.  In  most  of  our  species  of  Ci- 
tada,  the  drums  are  not  visible  on  the  outside 
of  the  body,  but  are  covered  by  convex  trian- 
gular pieces  on  each  side  of  the  first  hng  be- 
hind the  thorax,  which  must  be  cut  away  in 
t>rder  to  expose  them.  On  raising  the  large 
valves  of  the  belly,  however,  there  is  seen,  close 
to  each  side  of  the  body,  a  little  opening,  like  a 
pocket,  in  which  the  drum  is  lodged,  and  from 
which  the  sound  issues  when  the  insect  opens 
the  valves.  The  hinder  extremity  of  the  body 
of  the  female  is  conical,  and  the  under-side  has 
a  longitudinal  channel  for  the  reception  of  the 
piercer,  which  is  furthermore  protected  by  four 
short  grooved  pieces  fixed  in  Uie  sides  of  the 
channel.  The  piercer  itself  consists  of  three 
parts  in  close  contact  with  each  other;  namely, 
two  outer  ones  grooved  on  the  inside  and  en- 
larged at  the  tips,  which  externally  are  beset 
with  small  teeth  like  a  saw,  and  a  central, 
spear-pointed  borer,  which  plays  between  the 
other  two.  Thus  this  instrument  has  ihe  power 
and  does  the  work  both  of  an  awl  and  of  a  dou- 
ble-edged saw,  or  rather  of  two  key-hole  saws 
cutting  opposite  to  each  other*  No  species  of 
Cicada  possesses  the  power  of  leaping.  The 
legs  are  rather  short,  and  the  anterior  thighs 
are  armed  beneath  with  two  stoat  spines. 

The  duration  of  life  in  winged  insects  .is 
comparatively  very  short,  seldom  exceeding 
two  or  three  weeks  in  extent,  and  in  many  is 
limited  to  the  same  number  of  days  or  hours. 
To  increase  and  multiply  is  their  principal  bu- 
siness in  this  period  of  their  existence,  if  not 
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the  only  one ;  and  the  natural  term  of  their  life 
ends  when  this  is  accomplished.    In  their  pre- 
vious states,  however,  they  often  pass  a  much 
longer  time,  the  length  of  which  depends,  in 
great  measure,  upon  the  nature  and  abundance 
of  their  food.    Thus  maggots,  which  subsist 
upon  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
come  more  quickly  to  their  growth  than  cater- 
pillars and  other  insects  which  devour  living 
plants :  the  former  are  appointed  to  remove  an 
offensive  nuisance,  and  to  do  their  work  quickly; 
the  latter  have  a  longer  time  assigned  to  them, 
oorrespoodiog  in  some  degree  to  the  progress 
or  continuance  of  vegetation.    The  facilities 
afforded  for  obtaining  food  influence  the  dura- 
tion of  life ;  hence  those  grubs  that  live  in  the 
solid  trunks  of  perennial  trees,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  perforate  in  order  to  obtain  nourish- 
ment, are  longer  lived  than  those  that  devour 
the  tender  parts  of  leaves  and  fruits,  which, 
though  they  last  only  for  a  season,  require  no 
laborious  efibrts  to  be  prepared  for  food.    The 
harvest-fiies  continue  only  a  few  weeks  after 
their  final  transformation,  and  their  only  nour- 
ishment consists  of  vegetable  juices,  which 
they  obtain  by  piercing  &e  bark  and  leaves  of 
plants  with  their  beaks;  and  during  this  period 
they  lay  their  eggs,  and  then  perish.   They  are, 
however,  amply  compensated  for  the  shortness 
of  their  life  in  the  winged  state  by  the  length 
of  their  previous  existence,  during  which  they 
are  wingless  and  grub-like  in  form,  and  live 
under  ground,  where  they  obtain  their  food  only 
by  much  labour  in  perforating  the  soil  among 
the  roots  of  plants,  the  juices  of  which  they 
imbibe  by  suction.    To  meet  the  difficulties  of 
their  situation  and  the  precarious  supply  of 
their  food,  for  which  they  have  to  grope  in  the 
dark  in  their  subterranean  retreats,  a  remarka- 
ble longevity  is  assigned  to  them;    and  one 
species  has  obtained  the  name  of  Cicada  Bcp" 
tendecim,  on  account  of  its  life  being  protracted 
to  the  period  of  seventeen  years. 

This  inse-ct  has  been  observed  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Massachusetts,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  earliest  account  that  we  have  of  it 
is  contained  in  Morton's  Mtmorial,  wherein, 
it  is  stated  that "  there  was  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  flies,  which  were  like  for  bigness  unto 
wasps  or  bumblebees,"  which  appeared  in  Ply- 
mouth in  the  spring  of  1633.  **  They  came  out 
of  little  holes  in  the  ground,  and  did  eat  up  the 
green  things,  and  made  such  a  constant  yelling 
noise  as  made  the  woods  ring  of  them,  and 
ready  to  deafen  the  hearers.'*  Judge  Davis,  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Secretary  Mor- 
ton's Memorial,  states  that  these  insects  ap- 
peared in  Pl3rmonth,  Sandwich,  and  Falmouth 
in  the  year  1804;  but,  if  the  exact  period  of 
seventeen  years  was  observed,  they  should  have 
returned  in  1803.  Circumstances  may  occa- 
sionally accelerate  or  retard  their  progress  to 
maturity,  but  the  usual  interval  is  certainly 
seventeen  years,  according  to  the  observations 
and  testimony  of  many  persons  of  undoubted 
veracity.  Their  occurrence  in  large  swarms 
at  long  intervals,  like  that  of  the  migratory 
locusts  of  the  East,  probably  suggested  the 
name  of  locusts,  which  has  commonly  been 
applied  to  them  in  this  country.    It  appears 
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tbat  tbeee  insects  come  forth  «t  dLflfermt  places 
in  different  years. 

Dog-day  Harvut-fiy, — ^Another  species  of  har- 
ve$t-%»  though  it  does  not  make  its  appearance 
in  such  formidable  numbers  as  the  seventeen- 
years  locust,  is  much  more  frequently  met  with. 
Dr.  Harris  calls  it  the  dog-day  harvest^fly 
{Cicada  camadaruy,  from  its  invariably  coming 
about  the  beginning  c^  dog-days.  **  During 
many  years  in  succession,**  says  Dr.  Harris, 
"with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  have 
heard  this  insect  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  season,  drumming  in  the 
trees,  on  some  part  of  the  day  between  the 
hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon." 

Dr.  Harris  describes  about  twenty  other  spe- 
cies of  the  locust  family  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  concludes  the  subject  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

**  After  so  much  space  has  been  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers  and 
locusts,  and  to  the  descriptions  of  the  insects 
themselves,  perhaps  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  means  of  checking  and  destroying  them 
should  be  fully  explained.  The  naturalist, 
however,  seldom  has  it  in  his  power  to  put  in 
practice  the  various  remedies  which  his  know- 
ledge or  experience  may  suggest.  His  proper 
province  consists  in  examining  the  living  ob- 
jects about  him  with  regard  to  their  structure, 
their  scientific  arrangement,  and  their  economy 
or  history.  In  doing  this,  he  opens  to  others 
the  way  to  a  successful  course  of  experiments, 
the  trial  of  which  he  is  generally  obliged  to 
leave  to  those  who  are  more  favourably  situ- 
ated for  their  performance. 

In  the  south  of  France  the  people  make  a 
business,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  of  col 
lecting  locusts  and  their  eggs,  the  latter  being 
turned  out  of  the  ground  in  little  masses,  ce- 
mented and  covered  with  a  sort  of  gum,  in 
which  they  are  enveloped  by  the  insects.  Re- 
wards are  offered  and  paid  for  their  collection, 
half  a  franc  being  given  for  a  kilogramme 
(about  2  lbs.  3^  oz.  avoirdupois)  of  the  insects, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  franc  for  the  same  weight 
of  their  eggs.  At  this  rate  20,000  francs  were 
paid  in  Marseilles,  and  25,000  in  Aries,  in  the 
year  1618;  in  1824,  5,542;  and  in  1825^  6,200 
francs  were  paid  in  Marseilles.  It  is  stated 
that  an  active  boy  can  collect  from  6  to  7  kilo- 
grammes (or  from  18  lbs.  3  oz.  13'22  dr.  to 
15  lbs.  7  oz.  2'09  dr.)  of  eggs  in  one  day.  The 
locusts  are  taken  by  means  of  a  piece  of  stout 
cloth,  carried  by  four  persons,  two  of  whom 
draw  it  rapidly  along,  so  that  the  edge  may 
sweep  over  the  surface  of.tbe  soil,  and  the  two 
others  hold  up  the  cloth  behind  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  This  contrivance  seems  to  ope- 
rate somewhat  like  a  faorse>-rake,  in  gathering 
the  insects  into  winrows  or  heaps,  from  which 
they  are  speedily  transferred  to  large  sacks. 
A  somewhat  similar  plan  has  been  successfully 
tried  in  this  country,  as  appears  by  an  account 
extracted  from  the  Portmntmlh  Journal,  and 
published  in  the  Nmo  England  Farmer,  vol.  v. 
p.  5.  It  is  there  stated  that,  in  iuly,  1826,  Mr. 
Arnold  Thompson,  of  Epsom,  New  Hampshire, 
caught  in  one  evening,  between  the  hours  of  8 
and  12,  in  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  grain- 


fields,  5  bvahels  and  S  pecks  of  grasshopperf, 
or,  more  properly,  locusts.  *  His  mode  of  catch- 
ing them  was  by  attaching  two  sheets  together* 
and  fastening  them  to  a  pole,  which  was  used 
as  the  front  part  of  the  drag.  The  pole  extended 
beyond  the  width  of  the  sheets,  so  as  to  admit 
persons  at  both  sides  to  draw  it  forward.  At 
the  3ide8  of  the  drag,  braces  extended  from  the 
pole  10  raise  the  back  part  considerably  from 
the  ground,  so  that  the  grasshoppers  could  not 
escape.  AAer  running  the  drag  about  a  dozen 
rods  with  rapidity,  the  braces  were  taken  out, 
and  the  sheets  doubled  over;  the  grasshoppers 
were  then  swept  from  each  end  towards  the 
centre  of  the  sheet,  where  was  left  an  opening 
to  the  month  of  a  bag  which  held  about  half  a 
bushel ;  when  deposited  and  tied  up,  the  drag 
was  again  opened  and  ready  to  proceed.  When 
this  bag  was  filled  so  as  to  become  burdensome 
(their  weight  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
same  measure  of  com),  the  bag  was  opened 
into  a  larger  one,  and  the  grasshoppers  received 
into  a  new  deposit  The  drag  can  be  used 
only  in  the  evening,  when  the  grasshoppers  are 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  grain.  His  manner 
of  destroying  them  was  by  dipping  the  large 
bags  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  When 
boiled,  they  bad  a  reddish  appearance,  and 
made  a  fine  feast  for  the  farmers  hogs.'  When 
these  insects  are  very  prevalent  on  our  salt 
marshes,  it  will  be  advisable  to  mow  the  grass 
early,  so  as  to  secure  a  crop  before  it  has  suf- 
fered much  loss.  The  time  for  doing  this  will 
be  determined  by  data  furnished  in  Aie  forego* 
ing  pages,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most 
destructive  species  come  to  maturity  during 
the  latter  part  of  July.  If,  then,  the  marshes 
are  mowed  about  the  first  of  July,  the  locusts, 
being  at  that  time  small  and  not  provided  with 
wings,  will  be  unable  to  migrate,  and  will  con- 
sequently perish  on  the  ground  for  the  want 
of  food,  while  a  tolerable  crop  of  hay  will  be 
secured,  and  the  marshes  will  suffer  less  from 
the  insects  during  the  following  summer.  This, 
like  all  other  preventive  measures,  must  be 
generally  adopted,  in  order  to  prove  effectual ; 
for  it  will  avail  a  farmer  hut  little  to  take  pre- 
ventive measures  on  his  own  land,  if  his  neigh- 
bours, who  are  equally  exposed  and  interested, 
neglect  to  do  the  same.  Among  the  natural 
means  which  seem  to  be  appointed  to  keep 
these  insects  in  check,  violent  winds  and  storms 
may  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  sweep 
them  off  in  great  swarms,  and  cast  them  into 
the  sea.  Vast  numbers  are  drowned  by  the 
high  tides  that  frequently  inundate  our  marshes. 
They  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  certain 
thread-like  brown  or  blackish  worms  iFilaria), 
resembling  in  appearance  those  called  horse- 
hair eels  {Gordim),  I  have  taken  three  or  four 
of  these  animals  out  of  the  body  of  a  single 
locust  They  are  also  much  infested  by  little 
red  mites,  belonging  apparently  to  the  genus 
OeypeU :  these  so  much  weaken  the  insects  by 
sucking  the  juices  from  their  bodies,  as  to 
hasten  their  death.  Ten  or  a  dozen  of  these 
mites  will  firequently  be  found  pertinaciously 
adhering  to  the  body  of  a  locust,  beneath  its 
wing-covers  and  wings.  A  kind  of  sand-warp 
preys  upon  grasshoppers,  and  provisions  her 
nest  with  them.    Many  birds  devour  them,  par- 
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ticularly  our  domestic  fowls,  which  eat  great 
'numbers  of  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  even 
crickets.  Young  turkeys,  if  allowed  to  go  at 
large  during  the  summer,  derive  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  subsistence  from  these  insects." 
(Harris's  Treatise  on  Intecta.) 

In  England,  Locust  is  the  common  name  of 
a  species  of  insects  forming  a  group  or  sub- 
genus of  the  gryllus  of  Linneeus.  They  have 
coloured  elytra,  and  laj-ge  wings,  disposed, 
when  at  rest,  in  straight,  fan-like  folds,  as  in 
other  orthoptera,  and  frequently  exhibiting 
bright  blue,  green,  or  red  colours.  The  thorax 
is  capacious,  to  CLfford  room  for  the  powerful 
muscles  of  the  wings,  and  is  marked  in  many 
species  with  one  or  more  crests,  or  wart-like 
prominences.  The  locusts  fly  by  starts,  but 
frequently  rise  to  a  considerable  height  Cer- 
tain species,  called  **  migratory  locusts,"  unite 
in  incalculable  numbers,  and  emigrate,  resem- 
bling, in  their  passage  through  the  air,  a  dense 
cloud :  wherever  they  alight,  all  signs  of  vegeta- 
tion quickly  disappear,  and  cultivated  grounds 
are  left  a  desert.  One  species  {Jeridium  migra- 
torium,  Latr.),  occasionally  commits  devasta- 
tions in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Poland;  and 
stragglers  have  sometimes  reached  England,  a 
circumstance  which  happened  in  1748:  but 
they  soon  perished.  To  our  ideas  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  insects,  the  swarms  of  locusts  which 
have  occasionally  appeared  in  oriental  conn- 
tries  seem  almost  incredible.  Major  Moor  states 
that  a  flight  which  ravaged  the  Mahratta  coun- 
try, and  which  he  saw  at  Poonah,  extended  in  a 
dense  column  600  miles,  and  hid  the  sun  like 
an  eclipse.  On  that  occasion,  the  natives  fried 
and  ate  them.  The  devastation  which  they 
make  is  forcibly  described  by  the  prophet  Joel: 
'*The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness." 

LOCUST-BORER.    See  Borkrb. 

LOCUST,  HONEY  or  SWEET.  See  Hohbt 
LocrsT. 

LOCUST  TREE  {Hymenaa,  fk-om  Hymen, 
the  god  of  marriage ;  in  reference  to  the  two 
leaflets).  The  species  of  locust  tree  are  highly 
ornamental;  they  delight  to  grow  in  loam  and 
peat,  Bnd  cuttings  will  root  in  sand  under  a 
glass  in  heat  The  young  plants  should  be 
planted  out  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year, 
cutting  them  down  within  three  inches  of  the 
ground.  They  must  be  preserved  from  the  at- 
tacks of  hares  and  rabbits,  which  are  very 
destructive  to  them.    See  Acacia. 

LOCUST  TREE  CATERPILLARS.  These 
are  produced  from  the  eggs  of  a  butterfly  be- 
longing to  a  tribe  which,  fVom  their  habit  of 
flying  but  a  short  distance  at  a  time  with  a 
jerking  motion,  have  acquired  the  name  of 
skippers  (Hesperiada  or  Hetperians).  They 
frequent  grassy  places,  low  bushes,  and  thick- 
ets. When  they  alight,  they  usually  keep  the 
hind-wings  spread  out  horizontally,  and  the 
fore-wings  partially  closed,  but  not  entirely  so, 
as  in  other  butterflies. 

The  Titynu  skipper  (Eudamus  tityrua),  and 
its  ofispring,  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Harris. 
**  Wings  brown ;  first  pair  with  a  transverse, 
semi-transparent  band  across  the  middle,  and 
a  few  spots  towards  the  tip,  of  a  honey-yellow 
colour;  hind-wings  with  a  short  rounded  tail 
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on  the  hind  angles,  and  a  broad  silvery  band 
across  the  middle  of  the  under-side.  Expands 
from  2  to  2^  inches. 

<*This  large  and  beautiful  insect  makes  its 
appearance,  from  the  middle  of  June  till  after 
the    beginning  of  July,  upon   sweet-scented 
flowers,  which  it  visits  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.    Its  flight  is  vigorous  and  rapid,  and 
its  strength  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  cap- 
tured wiSiout  danger  of  its  being  greatly  de- 
faced in  its  struggles  to  escape.    The  females 
lay  their  eggs,  singlv,  on  the  leaves  of  the 
common  locust  tree  (Robima  pseudacacia),  and 
on  those  of  the  viscid  locust  (Robinia  viscosa), 
which  is  much  cultivated  here  as  an  oma^ 
mental  tree.    The  caterpillars  are  hatched  in 
July,  and  when  quite  small  conceal  themselves 
under  a  fold  of  the  edge  of  a  leaf,  which  is 
bent  over  their  bodies  and  secured  by  means  ' 
of  silken  threads.    When  they  become  larger, 
they  attach  two  or  more  leaves  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  cocoon  or  leafy  case  to  shel- 
ter them  from  tiie  weather,  and  to  screen  them 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  birds.  The  full-grown 
caterpillar,  which  attains  to  the  length  of  about 
two  inches,  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  trans- 
versely streaked  with  darker  green,  with  a  red 
neck,  a  very  large  head  roughened  with  minute 
tubercles,  slightly  indented  or  furrowed  above, 
and  of  a  dull  red  colour,  with  a  large  yellow 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.    Although 
there  may  be,  and  often  are,  many  of  these 
caterpillars  on  the  same  tree  and  branch,  yet 
they  all  live  separately  within  their  own  cases. 
One  end  of  the  leafy  case  is  left  open,  and 
from  this  the  insect  comes  forth  to  feed.  They 
eat  only,  or  mostly,  in  the  night,  and  keep 
themselves  closely  concealed  by  day.    These 
caterpillars  are  very  cleanly  in  their  habits, 
and  make  no  dirt  in  their  habitations,  but 
throw  it  out  with  a  sudden  jerk,  so  that  it 
shall  fall  at  a  considerable  distance.    They 
frequently  transform  to  chrysalids  within  the 
same  leaves  which  have  served  them  for  a 
habitation,  but  more  often  quit  the  trees  and 
construct  in  some  secure  place  a  cocoon  of 
leaves  or  fragments  of  stubble,  the  interior  of 
which  is  lined  with  a  loose  web  of  silk.    They 
remain  in  their  cocoons  without  further  change 
throughout  the  winter,  and  are  transformed  to 
buttei^ies  in  the  following  summer.    The  vis- 
cid locust  tree  is  sometimes  almost  completely 
stripped  of  its  leaves  by  these  insects,  or  pre- 
sents only  here  and  there  the  brown  and  wither- 
ed remains  of  foliage,  which  has  served  as  a 
temporary  shelter  to  the  caterpillars.    For  the 
modes  adopted  to  destroy  these,  see  Catsk- 

PILLAR8. 

LOLIUM.    See  Rte-Orass. 

LONDON  PRIDE.    See  Saxifrags. 

LONDON  ROCKET.  See  Hnes-MusTARir. 

LONG-HORNED  CATTLE.  A  breed  of 
neat  cattle  now  nearly  extinct,  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  length  of  the  horn,  the  thick- 
ness and  firm  texture  of  the  hide,  the  length 
and  closeness  of  the  hair,  the  large  size  of  the 
hoof,  and  the  coarse,  leathery  thickness  of  the 
neck.    See  Cattlr. 

L00PER8.    See  Spav-worvb. 

LOOSENESS.  See  Diarrbsa,  and  Dn- 
SA8BS  OF  Cattlr  AifB  Shrrf. 
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L008ESTBIFE  (Lynfiuickia,  from  httU,  dis- 
solntion,  and  mMhe,  strife).  A  very  pretty  ge- 
nus of  plants,  with  mostly  yellow  flowers.  All 
the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  divisions,  except  L.  dubia 
and  X.  iMuun^ellatumf  which  must  be  in- 
creased by  seeds. 

Great  yellow  loosestrife  (£.  vulgaris),  grows 
in  watery,  shady  places,  particularly  the  reedy 
margins  of  rivers.  The  root  is  creeping;  stems 
3  or  4  feet  high. 

Wood  loosestrife,  or  yellow  pimpernel  (Z. 
Mcmomm).  This  species,  which  is  one  of  the 
elegant  though  not  uncommon  English  plants, 
inhabits  woods  and  shady,  rather  watery  places. 
The  stems  are  creeping  at  the  base,  decum- 
bent, often  pendant  from  banks  and  rocks. 

Creeping  loosestrife.  Money-wort  or  herb 
t|ropence  (L,  mmwuUaria).  This  is  a  hand- 
some free-flowering  plant,  which,  from  its  trail- 
ing habit,  is  well  fitted  for  decorating  rock- 
work.  It  grows  wild  in  wet  meadows,  bc^gy 
pastures,  and  the  borders  of  rivulets.  The 
herbage  is  smooth,  of  a  pale  green;  stems 
.  quite  prostrate,  creeping,  a  foot  or  two  in  length ; 
leaves  somewhat  heart-shaped;  flowers  soli^ 
tary,  pale  lemon-coloured,  rather  larger  than 
the  last  species;  stamens  glandular.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  August,  and  afibrds  a  wholesome 
food  for  cattle,  especially  sheep.  On  account 
of  its  si(b-acid  and  mildly  astringent  proper- 
ties, it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious vulnerary  herbs.  Bechstein  asserts  that 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant,  steeped  in 
oil,  furnish  an  excellent  remedy  for  destroying 
the  worms  and  insects  infesting  the  floors  of 
granaries. 

LOPPED  MILK.  Provincially,  milk  that 
has  stood  till  it  has  become  sour  and  curdled. 

LOPPING.  The  operation  of  cutting  ofl*  the 
lateral  or  other  branches  of  trees.  See  Pauir- 
ivo  and  Plahtatioits. 

LOTUS.    See  Bieds'-foot  TasroiL. 

LOUSINESS.  In  farriery,  an  afiection  of 
the  skin,  arising,  in  cattle  or  other  animals, 
from  the  irritation  of  lice  or  other  animalculae, 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 
Most  animals,  and  even  insects,  are  subject  to 
this  annoyance.  Lousiness  in  live-stock  is 
produced  by  neglect  and  low  keep.  The  best 
remedy  is  more  attention  to  cleanliness,  with 
better  food.  The  lice  may  be  killed  by  a  dress- 
ing applied  with  a  brush  to,  the  chief  affected 
parts,  composed  of  lour  ounces  of  black  sul- 
phur, mixed  with  a  pint  of  train  oil,  or  a  small 
portion  of  weak  mercurial  ointment. 

LOUI^WORT.    SeeRATTLK. 

LOVAGE  (Ligusticwn,  so  named  because 
some  of  the  species  grow  in  Liguria).  A  ge- 
nus of  hardy,  herbaceous,  and  biennial,  aro- 
matic plants,  which,  as  flowers,  are  not  worth 
cultivating.  They  will  grow  in  any  soil,  iind 
are  increased  by  seeds. 

The  Scottish  lovage  or  sea  parsley  (X.  Scoti" 
crnn),  grows  on  rocks,  clifis,  and  the  sea-coasts 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  on  a 
stem  a  foot  high ;  root  tap-shaped,  warm  and 
pungent;  leaves  stalked,  twice  temate;  footp 
stalks  bordered  with  a  purplish  compressed 
membrane  at  the  base;  umbels  smooth,  not 
very  large,  bearing  white  flowers,  with  a  red- 
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dish  tinge :  these  appear  in  July.  This  herb  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  Scotland  and  its  isles, 
either  crude  as  a  salad,  or  boiled  as  greens.  The 
flavour  is  highly  acrid,  and,  though  aromatic, 
stomachic,  and  perhaps  not  unwholesome,  yet 
very  nauseous  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  such  food.  It  is  relished  by  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats,  but  refused  by  cows.  The  stem 
yields  English  opoponax.  The  roots  are  re- 
puted to  be  carminative,  and  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves  afl!brds  a  good  physic  for  calves. 

Cornish  lovage  (X.  comubitnte).  This  is  a 
less  common  species,  found  sometimes  in 
bushy  fields  in  Cornwall.  The  root  is  spindle- 
shaped,  contracted  at  the  crown,  descending 
to  a  great  depth ;  when  wounded,  discharging 
a  yellow,  resinous  juice.  The  stem  is  two  or 
three  feet  high,  solitary,  erect,  branched,  stri- 
ated, purple  at  the  base.  Leaves  deep  green ; 
the  radicles  once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnate, 
rough-edged,  cut ;  stem-leaves  temate,  lanceo- 
late, entire.    Ribs  of  the  seeds  bluntish. 

LOVE-APPLE.    SeeTowATO. 

LOVE-GRASS  (Eragrostis,  from  erot,  love, 
and  agrottii,  grass ;  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful 
dancing  spikelets,  whence  also  the  English 
name).  It  is  a  pretty  species  of  foreign  grass, 
growing  in  gardens  about  a  foot  high  in  any 
common  soil. 

LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING.  The  common 
name  of  a  species  of  amaranth  (ji.  eaudahu\ 

LOY.  A  very  long,  narrow  spade,  peculiar 
to  the  province  of  Cunnaught  and  some  parts 
of  Munster,  and  only  suited  to  stony  land, 
where  a  wider  edge  could  not  so  easily  pene- 
trate.    (M,  Doyle**  PracL  Husb.) 

LUCAMA.  A  species  of  fruit  growing  in 
Chili,  in  size  and  flavour  resembling  a  peach. 
{Ed,  Encyc) 

LUCERN,  or  PURPLE  MEDICK  GRASS 
{Medieago  sativa,  PL  8,  A).  An  artificial  grass, 
called  by  the  French  grand  treJU,  which  affords 
perhaps  a  larger  produce  of  fodder  than  anv 
other  species  of  artificial  grass.  Although 
found  growing  wild  in  hedges,  pastures,  and 
the  bonlers  of  fields  in  dry,  calcareous  soils, 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  native  of 
England.  The  stems  are  erect  or  somewhat 
reclining,  about  two  feet  high.  Leaflets  oblong, 
inclining  to  wedge-shaped;  more  or  less  acute, 
sharply  serrated  towards  the  end,  clothed  with 
close,  silky  hairs  on  both  sides.  The  flowers 
are  in  clusters,  many,  bluish  purple,  with  a 
small  bristle-like  bracte  under  each  partial 
stalk.  The  legumes  are  spiral,  with  rarely 
more  than  two  or  three  turns ;  they  are  silky 
when  young. 

This  valuable  ^ass  is  best  cultivated  on  a 
good,  dry,  warm,  barley  soil ;  it  is  not  adapted 
for  heavy  or  wet  soils.  Being  a  deep-rooted 
plant,  it  requires  a  soil  in  which  its  roots  can 
penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  should 
be  sown  on  land  perfectly  clean,  in  the  months 
of  March  or  April,  with  (or  best  without)  a 
crop  of  grain.  It  is  only  adapted  to  the  south- 
ern parts  of  England,  since  extreme  cold  de- 
stroys it.  It  is  best  sown  alone  in  drills,  at  a 
distance  of  12  to  15  inches;  the  quantity  of 
seed  is  from  10  to  16  lbs.  per  acre.  Any  va- 
cancies in  the  drills  may  in  the  autumn  or  fol- 
lowing spring  be  made  good  by  transplanting. 
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By  careful  weeding  and  hoeing,  and  frequent 
top-dressings  (for  which  purpose  gypsum,  cal- 
careous matters,  ashes,  &c.,  are  excellent),  the 
profitable  duration  of  this  crop  may  be  extend- 
ed eight  or  ten  years,  giving  during  that  period, 
on  an  average,  three  or  four  cuttings  per  an- 
num: the  first  of  which,  in  favourable  seasons, 
will  be  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April.  Ii 
should  always  be  cut  before  the  appearance 
of  the  blossom.  It  may  be  made  inio  hay,  al- 
though much  better  adapted  for  soiling.  An 
acre  will,  upon  an  average,  produce  fodder  for 
two  horses,  from  the  first  cutting  to  October. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  milch  cows,  and  is, 
indeed,  relished  by  all  live-stock. 

"  Lucern,**  as  observed  by  Mr.  Loudon  (En^ 
cyclo,  of  Gard,)  "  is  highly  extolled  by  Roman 
writers ;  it  is  also  of  great  antiquity  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France ;  is  much  grown 
in  Persia  and  Peru,  and  mown  in  both  coun- 
tries all  the  year  round.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Hartlip,  Blyihe,  and  other  early  writers,  and 
was  tried  by  Lisle ;  but  it  excited  little  atten- 
tion till  after  the  publication  of  Harte*s  Euays 
in  1767  (1  1764).  Mr.  Towers,  speaking  of 
lucern,  calls  it  *the  plant  of  plants.'  *I  have 
grown  lucern  (he  adds)  during  four  or  five 
years,  and  previously  I  had  witnessed  its  gre«at 
success  and  extensive  culture  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet*" 

In  cutting  for  a  cow,  it  will  always  be  ad- 
visable to  take  the  plant  when  it  is  tender  and 
juicy;  and  such  it  will  be  when  about  a  foot 
high.  I  have  thus  cut  my  plot  over  six  times 
after  the  first  year;  but  they  who  leave  the 
plants  to  grow  two  feet  high,  will  find  the  stems 
rigid,  fibrous,  and  less  juicy;  and  that  what 
they  gain  in  bulk  will  be  lost  in  time  and  qua- 
lity. Lucern  is  known  to  produce  much  milk, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the  artificial 
grasses  (Leguminoia) ;  but  some  complain  that 
it  communicates  an  austere  or  bitter  flavour. 
I  doubt  the  fact,  but  would  always  recommend 
that  it  be  not  given  quite  fresh  to  a  cow,  par- 
ticularly at  an  early  period  after  calving. 

If  the  requiretd  quantity  be  cut  over  night,  it 
will  be  fit  for  the  stall  by  ten  o'clock  of  the 
following  morning,  and  again  the  afternoon 
meal  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  2  or  3 
hours  before  it  is  used.  **  As  to  the  trouble  in 
managing  an  established  crop,  it  is  really  no- 
thing. Though  I  allow  it  is  good  to  hoe  twice 
during  the  summer,  as  the  plot  is  cut  piece  by 
piece,  yet  one  general  fork-digging  at  that  pe- 
riod of  early  spring  when  the  plants  exhibit 
the  first  symptom  of  growth,  so  as  to  remove 
every  weed,  and  loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  safety 
aad  full  developement  of  the  herb.  Upon  the 
whole,  lucern  is  a  plant  of  the  utmost  value ; 
for  if  the  seed  be  good,  the  ground  rich  and  in 
heart,  and  rendered  deep  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  thorough  trenching,  the  young  plants  start 
into  lively  growth,  attain  strength  in  the  short- 
est possible  time,  and  yield  a  bulk  of  luxuriant 
herbage  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  If  the  plant 
require  four  years  to  attain  its  maximum  of 
power,  it  is  still  a  giant  even  from  its  infancy, 
advancing  from  strength  to  strength.  A  well 
prepared  field,  if  kept  clean  by  the  forking, 
vill  remain  productive  for  more  than  ten  years; 
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but  as  a  change  of  crop  always  promotes  abdn- 
dance,  it  would  be  advisable  to  prepare  a  suc- 
cess ional  plot  every  six  years."  (^^tart,  Jomrm 
of  Jgr.  vol.  ix.  p.  96.) 

About  80  pounds  weight  per  day  of  94  hours 
is  sufficient  for  the  largest  cow,  and  half  (bis, 
with  corn,  for  a  horse.  No  stock  should  at  any 
time  be  permitted  to  gra2e  upon  it 

There  are  several  varieties  of  lucent,  wiffi  vio» 
let,  yellow,  and  variegated  flowers,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  only  a  variation  of  the  same 
plant,  arising  accidentally  from  the  seed. 
However,  neither  the  yellow  nor  the  varie- 
gated is  ever  so  strong  as  the  purple  flowered, 
and  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  profitable  to  the 
cultivator.  Lucern  may  be  estimated  as  the 
choicest  of  all  fodder,  because  it  lasts  many 
years ;  will  bear  cutting  down  four,  five,  or  six 
times  a  year;  enriches  the  land  on  whichit 
grows ;  will  fatten  cattle,  and  often  proves  a 
remedy  for  the  diseased. 

Those  who  wish  to  acquire  more  minute  in- 
formation relative  to  the  management  of  lucern, 
may  consult  the  Rev.  Walter  Harte's  learned 
Essay t  on  Husbandry;  Rocque's  Practical  TVea- 
lise  on  Cultivating  Lucern  Onus;  and  BrkUk 
Husbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

Lucern  is  sometimes  called  Frtftrh  clavrr,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  as  a 
new  plant  under  the  name  of  BroztKon  ckuver, 
called  in  South  America  Alfalfa,  the  Spanish 
name  for  lucern.  It  is  a  kind  of  grass  which 
in  some  situations  has  been  cultivated  with 
great  success  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  clcfcer,  though  in  some  re- 
spects similar.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  in  favour- 
able soils  the  roots  are  said  to  live  and  flourish 
a  great  many  years.  Its  advantages  consist  in 
affording  a  greater  amount  of  foliage  for  any 
kind  of  stock  than  any  other  plant,  with  the 
same  labour  and  expense.  "Several  years 
since,  while  residing  in  the  State  of  Maine,  we 
made  several  experiments  with  lucern,  which, 
although  some  of  them  terminated  unfavour- 
ably, satisfied  us  that  the  most  favourable  soil 
for  it  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam ;  and  as  the  alluvial 
soils  on  this  river  are  generally  of  this  charac- 
ter, we  last  spring  resolved  on  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  here.  We  procured  from  Boston  a  small 
quantity  of  seed,  which  was  sown  on  the  river 
*  bottom'  the  last  week  in  May.  As  the  soil  had 
been  badly  managed  for  several  years  previous, 
we  had  feared  that  the  great  growth  of  weeds 
would  check  and  smother  the  lucerne,  and  to 
guard  against  this,  and  get  a  chance  to  extir- 
pate the  weeds,  we  sowed  the  seed  in  drills. 
This  was  done  very  expeditiously  and  exactly 
with  one  of  Ruggles,  Nourse,  and  Mason's  seed 
sowers. 

'*In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July,  the 
lucern  had  reached  the  height  of  18  inches  on 
an  average,  and  had  considerably  blossomed. 
We  cut  it  and  fed  it  green,  partly  to  hogs  and 
partly  to  milch  cows, — both  ate  it  voraciously. 
In  just  four  weeks  from  the  lime  it  was  cut,  it 
had  again  grown  to  nearly  the  same  height  as 
before,  and  was  cut  a  second  time, — and  on  the 
first  of  November  it  was  cut  a  third  time, — ^tbe 
crop  being  heavier  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing. A  piece  of  common  red  clover  (venr 
flourishiltf)  immediately  B^oiMimg,  the  sou 
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precisely  similar,  did  not  yield  nearly  half  as 
much,  in  proportion,  as  the  lucern. 

"We  hare  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  cut  five 
times  another  year,  and  will  yield  at  the  rate 
of  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  to  the  acre  at  each 
cutting."     (ZanuvilU  Gaxette.) 

Upon  analysis,  the  stems,  dec.,  of  lueem  are 
found  to  contain  gypsum,  and  this  furnishes  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  plaster 
of  Paris  applied  to  the  crop  generally  causes 
it  to  grow  luxuriantly.  Live-stock  prefer  plas- 
tered lucern  to  any  other  herbage. 

LUG.  A  long  measure  of  land,  the  same 
with  a  pole  or  perch,  16}  feet.  In  Gloucester- 
shire it  however  signifies  a  land  measure  of 
6  yards,  or  a  rod,  pole,  or  perch  of  6  yards. 
It  is  a  measure  by  which  ditching  and  other 
similar  operations  are  performed  there.  This 
term  is  likewise  applied  to  the  stick  by  which 
(he  work  is  measured.  It  is  sometimes  called 
log. 

LUNGWORT  (Pulmonaria;  it  derives  both 
its  common  and  generic  names  from  its  sup- 
posed medical  properties  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs).  The  species  of  this  genus  are  very 
pretty  flowering  plants,  well  adapted  for  orna- 
menting the  front  of  shrubberies.  They  thrive 
in  any  common  soil,  and  are  readily  increased 
by  divisions. 

LUPINE  (Lupintu,  from  lupus,  a  wolf;  in 
allusion  to  its  exhausting  or  devouring  the 
soil).  The  species  of  this  genus  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  border  flowers.  They 
will  flourish  in  almost  any  soil,  but  a  rich 
loam  suits  them  best.  They  perfect  their  seeds 
very  freely,  from  which  young  plants  are  easily 
obtained.  In  agriculture,  the  lupine  is  culti- 
vated principally  for  being  turned  in  as  a  ma- 
nure. (See  GnsEir  Manures.)  This  plant  re- 
quires but  little  trouble  or  labour  in  its  culti- 
vation, as  it  will  thrive  in  any  soil  except  the 
bad  chalks,  and  such  as  are  very  wet.  It  will 
even  grow  well  on  poor,  hungry,  worn-out  land, 
especially  if  it  be  dry  and  sandy.  When  sown 
in  February  or  March,  after  a  single  very  shal- 
low ploughing,  and  slightly  harrowed  in,  it  will 
blossom  two  or  three  times  between  May  and 
August,  and  prove  an  excellent  enricher  of  the 
ground  when  ploughed  in  just  afler  its  second 
blooming.  The  best  time  for  mowing  this  sort 
of  crop  is  after  a  shower  of  rain,  as  the  seeds 
drop  easily  out  of  their  pods  when  they  arc 
gathered  too  dry.  They  must,  however,  be 
laid  up  very  dry,  or  worms  soon  breed  in  them. 
They  are  inferior  to  many  other  plants  for  the 
above  use. 

LUPINE,  WILD.  Mr.Nuttallhasenumerated 
seven  species  of  the  lupine  genus  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States  and  territories. 
Dr.  Darlington  has  described  common  wild  lu-* 
pine,  an  ornamental  plant,  found  in  the  wood- 
lands and  hills  of  the  Middle  States.  The  root 
is  perennial  and  creeping;  stem  9  to  18  inches 
high,  herbaceous,  erect,  or  decumbent,  some- 
what branching,  striated,  angnlar,  and  pubes- 
cenu  Flower  purplish-blue,  with  violet  shades. 
Legume  or  pod  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
and  one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  somewhat  flat- 
tened, hairy,  and  of  a  dark  tawny  colour.  Seed 
obovoid,  slightly  compressed,  smooth,  speckled 
Off  variegated  with  whitish  and  dark  brown. 
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'  LURCHER.  A  sort  of  hunting  dog,  much 
like  a  mongrel  greyhound,  with  pricked  ears^ 
a  shaggy  coat,  and  generally  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour.  It  is  a  very  swiA  runner,  so  that, 
if  it  gets  between  the  burrows  and  the  rabbits, 
it  seldom  misses  taking  them;  and  this  is  its 
common  practice  in  hunting. 

LURID.  In  botany,  signifies  a  colour  be- 
tween a  purple,  yellow,  and  gray. 

LYME-GRA8S.    See  Eltmus. 

LYCHNIS  (from  lyekno$t  a  lamp ;  on  account 
of  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  of  most  of  the 
species).  This  is  an  extremely  beautiful  genus 
of  plants,  well  meriting  extensive  cultivation 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers.  A  red  va- 
riety is  oAen  cultivated  in  a  double  state,  and 
called  bachelor's  buttons;  a  name,  however, 
which  is  more  frequently  given  to  a  species  of 
ranunculus. 

LYNCHET.  A  country  term  applied  to  the 
stripes  or  grassy  partitions  in  arable  fields  in 
England,  but  mostly  to  such  as  are  in  the  state 
of  commonage. 

LYNCH-PIN,  or  LINCH-PIN.  The  small 
pin,  in'  carts  or  other  carriages,  that  is  pat 
through  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees,  to  confine 
the  wheels  on  them. 

LYRATE.  In  botany,  leaves  are  called  ly- 
rate  which  are  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  lyre 

M. 

MACERATION.  The  act  of  softening  any 
substance  by  steeping  it  in  cold  water  or  other 
liquid. 

MACHINE  (Gr.).  In  a  general  sense  thig 
word  signifies  any  thing  which  serves  to  in* 
crease  or  regulate  the  effect  of  a  given  force. 
Machines  are  either  timph  or  compound.  The 
simple  machines  are  usually  reckoned  six  in 
ntkmber;  namely,  the  lever,  the  Wheel  and  axle, 
the  pulley,  the  wedge,  the  screw,  and  the  funw 
cular  or  rope  machine.  Compound  machines 
are  formed  by  combining  two  or  more  simpttf 
machines. 

In  husbandry,  the  term  is  applied  to  varioug 
implements,  such  as  the  Dbill,  THaAsiiiiro, 
and  Wiivif owiire  Macbinks,  the  Steak  Eireijra^ 
^,    See  these  respective  terms. 

MADDER  (Rulna,  from  ruber,  red,  in  allusion 
to  the  colour  of  the  roots).  This  is  a  genus  of 
interesting  plants;  any  common  garden  soil 
suits  them,  and  they  are  easily  increased  by 
seeds  or  divisions  of  the  roots.  The  root  of  Rt 
HrKtorum  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  dyes  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  is  a  very  import* 
ant  article  of  commerce.  The  plant  is  herbar 
ceous,  several  stems  rising  from  the  same  root; 
tetragonal,  with  hooked  prickles  at  the  angles. 
The  leaves  are  four  or  six  in  a  whorl,  lanceo- 
late, with  the  midrib  on  the  under  disk,  and  the 
margins  aculeated.  The  flowers  are  small, 
yellow,  supported  on  axillary  trichotomous  pe* 
duncles. 

The  dried  root  of  the  madder  is  long,  cylin- 
drical, the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill,  branched 
and  covered  with  a  reddish  cuticle,  which,  as 
well  as  the  bark,  is  easily  separated ;  the  odour 
is  feeble,  and  the  taste  bitter  and  astringent.  It 
is  imported  entire  from  Smyrna  and  the  Levant 
but  in  coarte  powder  from  Holland  and  Pranee. 
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The  cultivation  of  madder  has  been  attempted 
in  England,  and  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a  limited 
extent  in  some  districts,  but  without  any  very 
great  success  or  beneficial  results,  owing  to  the 
low  price  at  which  it  can  be  procured  from  the 
Dutch  growers  and  from  Turkey. 

Dyers'  madder  is  an  agricultural  product 
which  has  been  very  successfully  and  profita- 
bly cultivated  in  the  United  States.  The  root 
of  the  plant  is  composed  of  many  long,  thick, 
succulent  fibres,  almost  as  large  as  a  man's 
little  finger;  these  are  joined  at  the  lop  in  a 
head,  like  the  root  of  asparagus,  and  strike 
very  deep  into  the  ground,  being  sometimes 
more  than  three  feet  in  length.  From  the  upper 
part  or  head  of  the  root  come  out  many  side- 
roots,  which  extend  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  a  great  distance,  whereby  it  pro- 
pagates very  fast ;  for  these  send  up  a  great 
number  of  shoots,  which,  if  carefully  taken  off 
in  the  spring,  soon  after  they  are  above  ground, 
become  so  many  plants.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, although  the  stalk  dies  down  every  winter. 

The  soils  most  suited  to  .the  cultivation  of 
madder  are  deep,  fertile,  sandy  loams,  not  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  and  having  a  considerable 
portion  of  vegetable  matter  in  their  composi- 
tion. It  may  also  be  grown  on  the  more  light 
descriptions  of  soil,  of  snfiScient  depth,  and  in 
a  proper  state  of  fertility.  The  preparation  of 
the  soil  may  either  consist  in  trench  ploughings, 
lengthwise  and  across,  with  pronged  stirrings, 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  fine  tilth ;  or,  what  will 
often  be  found  preferable,  by  one  trenching,  two 
feet  deep,  by  manual  labour.  The  sets  or  plants 
are  best  obtained  from  the  runners,  or  surface- 
roots  of  the  old  plants.  These  being  taken  up, 
are  to  be  cut  into  lengths  of  from  six  to  twelve 
inches,  according  to  the  scarcity  or  abundance 
of  runners.  Sets  of  one  inch  will  grow  if  they 
have  an  eye  or  bud,  and  some  fibres ;  but  their 
progress  will  be  injuriously  slow  for  want  of 
maternal  nourishment.  Sets  may  also  be  pro- 
eared  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  fine,  light  earth, 
a  year  before  they  are  wanted,  and  then  trans- 
planting them ;  or  sets  of  an  inch  maybe  plant- 
ed one  year  in  a  garden,  and  then  removed  to 
the  field  plantation.  The  season  of  planting  is 
commonly  May  or  June,  and  the  manner  is  ge- 
nerally in  rows  nine  or  ten  inches  asunder,  and 
five  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Some 
plant  promiscuously  in  beds  with  intervals  be- 
tween, out  of  which  earth  is  thrown  in  the  lazy- 
bed  manner  of  growing  potatoes ;  but  this  is 
unnecessary,  as  it  is  not  the  surface,  but  the 
descending  roots  which  are  used  by  the  dyer. 
The  operation  of  planting  is  generally  perform- 
ed by  the  dibber,  but  some  ley-plant  them  by 
^  the  aid  of  the  plough.  By  this  mode  the  ground 
is  ploughed  over  with  a  shallow  furrow,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  operation  the  sets  are  de- 
posited in  each  furrow,  leaning  on  and  pressed 
against  the  furrow-slice.  This,  however,  is  a 
bad  mode,  as  there  is  no  opportunity  of  firming 
the  plants  at  the  roots,  and  as  some  of  the  sets 
are  apt  to  be  buried,  and  others  not  sufficiently 
covered.  The  after-culture  consists  in  hoeing 
and  weeding  with  stirring  by  pronged  hoes, 
either  of  the  horse  or  hand  kind.  Some  earth 
up,  but  this  is  unnecessary,  and  even  injurious, 
as  tearing  the  surface-roots.  The  madder  crop 
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is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  autumn  after 
planting,  and  generally  in  the  month  of  October. 
By  far  the  best  mode  is  that  of  trenching  over 
the  ground,  which  not  only  clears  it  effectuallyy 
but  fits  it  at  once  for  another  crop.    Where 
madder,  however,  has  been  grown  on  land  pre- 
pared by  the  plough,  that  implement  may  be 
used  in  removing  it.    Previously  to  trenching, 
the  haulm  may  be  cleared  off  with  an  old 
scythe,  and  carted  to  the  farmery  to  be  used  as 
litter  to  spread  in  the  straw-yards.   Drying  the 
roots  is  the  next  process,  and.  in  very  fine  sea- 
sons, may  sometimes  be  effected  on  the  soil,  by 
simply  spreading  the  plants  as  they  are  taken 
up ;  but  in  most  seasons  they  require  to  be 
dried  on  a  kiln,  like  that  used  for  malt  or  hops. 
They  are  dried  till  they  become  brittle,  and 
ihen  packed  up  in  bags  for  sale  to  the  dyer. 
The  produce  from  the  root  of  this  plant  is  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  difference  of  the  soil, 
but  mostly  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  cwt, 
where  they  are  suitable  to  its  cultivation.    In 
judging  of  the  quality  of  madder-roots,  the  best 
IS  that  which,  on  being  broken  in  two,  has  a 
brightish-red  or  purplish  appearance,  without 
any  yellow  cast  being  exhibited.    The  use  of 
madder-roots  is  chiefiy  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.    The  haulm  which  accumulates  on 
the  surface  of  the  field,  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  may  be  carted  to  the  farm-yard,  and  fer- 
mented along  with  horse-dung.    It  has  the  sin- 
gular property  of  dyeing  the  horns  of  the  ani- 
mals who  eat  it  of  a  red  colour.    Madder-seed 
in  abundance  may  be  collected  from  the  plants 
in  the  September  of  the  second  and  third  years, 
but  it  is  never  so  propagated.     Madder  is 
sometimes  blighted,  but  in  general  it  has  few 
diseases.     (Loudon's  Ency.  jSgr.) 

In  the  Netherlands,  where  every  agricultural 
process  is  conducted  with  such  skill  and  suc- 
cess, madder  sometimes  forms  a  crop.  It  is 
always  put  upon  land  of  the  best  quality,  and 
with  plenty  of  manure.  At  the  end  of  April  or 
May,  accordingly  as  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough  to  be  transplanted,  the  land  must  be 
ploughed  in  beds  of  two  feet  and  two  feet  and 
a  half  wide ;  the  beds  are  then  to  be  harrowed 
and  raked,  and  the  young  suckers  of  the  roots 
or  plants  are  to  be  put  down  in  rows,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  six  or 
eight  inches  distant  in  the  row.  During  the 
entire  summer  the  land  should  be  frequently 
stirred,  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  In  the 
month  of  November,  when  the  leaves  are  faded, 
the  plants  are  covered  with  two  inches  of  earth 
by  a  plough,  having  the  point  of  the  coulter  a 
little  raised  or  rounded,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
young  plants.  In  the  following  spring,  when 
the  young  shoots  are  four  or  five  inches  long, 
they  are  gathered  or  torn  off",  and  planted  in 
new  beds,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
pointed  out  above ;  and  then,  in  the  month  of 
September  or  October,  after  the  faded  leaves 
have  been  removed,  the  old  roots  are  taken  up. 
The  madder  thus  taken  up  should  be  deposit^ 
under  cover,  to  protect  it  from  the  rain  ;  and, 
after  ten  or  twelve  days,  placed  in  an  oven 
moderately  heated.  When  dried  suflSciently, 
it  is  gently  beaten  with  a  flail,  to  get  rid  of  any 
clay  that  may  adhere  to  the  plants;  and,  by 
means  of  a  small  windmill,  is  ground  and  sifted, 
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to  separate  it  from  any  remaining  earth  or  dirt 
It  is  Uien  replaced  in  Uie  oven  for  a  short  time, 
and  when  taken  out  is  spread  upon  a  hair- 
cloth to  cool;  aAer  which  it  is  ground  and 
cleaned  once  more.  It  is  then  carried  to  a 
bruising-mill,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  after 
which  it  is  packed  in  casks  or  barrels  for  market 

Several  interesting  communications  upon 
the  subject  of  the  culture  of  madder  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  may  be  found  in 
the  agricultural  periodicals.  (See  Jmeriean 
Farmer^  New  England  Farmer,  Cultivator,  Ac.) 

Mr.  Russel  Bronson,  of  Birmingham,  Huron 
•county,  Ohio,  a  successful  cultivator  of  madder, 
has  published  a  communication  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  contains  the  following  mformation: 

A  location  facing  the  south  or  south-east  is 
to  be  preferred.  A  sandy  loam  not  over  stiff 
and  heavy,  or  light  and  sandy,  or  a  good 
brown,  deep,  rich  upland  loam,  free  from  foul 
grass,  weeds,  stones,  or  stumps  of  trees.  Where 
a  crop  of  potatoes,  peas,  corn,  or  wheat  has 
been  cultivated  the  past  season,  plough  deep 
twice,  once  in  September  and  once  in  October, 
and  if  rather  stiff  let  it  lie  after  the  plough 
until  spring.    When  the  spring  opens,  and  the 

^-ound  has  become  dry  and  warm  (say  in 
ennessee,  1st  of  April,  Ohio,  16th,  and  New 
York,  25th  to  1st  of  May— I  speak  of  the  spring 
of  1836),  plough  again  deep,  the  deeper  the 
better,  then  harrow  well  and  strike  it  into 
ridges  with  a  one-horse  plough,  8  feet  wide  and 
4  feet  vacant,  or  making  a  ridge  once  in  7  feet, 
raising  it,  if  on  rather  moist  ground,  8  or  10 
inches,  and  dry  land  6  or  eight  from  the  natural 
level ;  ihen  with  a  light  harrow,  level  and  shape 
the  ridges  like  a  well-formed  bed  of  beets,  dec. 
We  will  suppose  you  intend  to  plant  one 
acre  of  ground,  and  that  you  have  purchased  8 
bushels  of  tap  roots  in  the  fall  and  buried  them 
like  potatoes  on  your  premises— count  the 
ridges  on  your  acre,  and  take  out  of  the  ground 
I  bushel  of  roots  and  plant  it  on  one-eighth  of 
your  ridges ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  ascertain 
how  to  proportion  your  roots  for  the  remainder. 
The  following  is  the  manner  of  planting,  eulti- 
mUing,  dec.,  when  the  quantities  of  ground  do 
not  exceed  3  or  4  acres.  One  person  on  each 
side  of  the  ridge  to  make  the  holes  (plant  4 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  bed,  or  there- 
abouts, when  covered)  one  on  each  side  to  drop 
the  roots,  and  1  on  each  side  to  cover,  pressing 
the  hill  in  the  manner  of  planting  com;  or,  3 
persons  may  be  placed  on  one  side,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whether  you  have  1  or  more  acres  to 
plant  Let  the  owner  be  the  dropper  of  roots, 
and  his  most  thorough  assistants  behind  him. 
Make  the  holes  from  13  to  18  inches  apart,  and 
about  6  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  ridge.  As 
Che  plants  are  supposed  to  have  been  purchased 
in  the  fall,  the  roots  may  have  thrown  out 
sprouts,  and  possibly  have  leaved.  In  this  case, 
in  dropping  and  covering,  you  will  leave  the 
most  prominent  sprout  or  sprouts  a  little  out  of 
the  ground,  as  where  a  plant  has  leafed,  it 
ought  not  to  be  smothered. 

When  the  plant  gets  up  3  or  4  inches,  weed 
with  the  hoe,  and  plough  with  1  horse,  be- 
tween the  ridges  or  beds,  but  not  on  them ;  this 
will  take  place  2  or  3  weeks  after  planting. 
When  up  12  or  15  inches,  many  of  the  tops  will 


fall ;  assist  them  with  10  foot  poles  crossing 
the  bed,  covering  them  with  a  shovel  or  garden 
rake,  throwing  the  soil  from  between  the  ridges. 
After  loosening  with  the  one-horse  plough,  you 
will  with  a  shovel  scatter  the  earth  between  the 
stalks  rather  than  throw  it  into  heaps;  of 
course  we  wish  to  keep  the  stalks  separate,  as 
they  are  to  form  new  and  important  roots  in 
the  centre  of  the  beds.  About  the  20th  of  June, 
you  may  plough  between  the  beds,  and  scatter 
more  earth  on  the  fresh  tops  (all  but  the  ends), 
and  when  you  get  through,  you  may  plant 
potatoes  between  the  beds  if  you  please.  I  do 
not  recommend  it,  if  you  have  plenty  of  land, 
although  I  raised  1070  bushels  of  pink  eves  on 
8  acres  the  first  year,  and  60  bushels  or  com. 
If  your  land  is  perfectly  clear  of  weeds,  you 
are  through  with  your  labour  on  the  madder 
crop  for  this  year,  except  in  latitudes  where 
there  is  not  much  snow,  and  considerable  frost ; 
in  this  case  cover  in  October  2  inches  or  there- 
about Second  year,  same  operations  in  weed- 
ing, but  no  crop  between ;  cover  once  in  June. 
Third  year,  weed  only.  Fourth  year,  weed  in 
the  spring,  if  a  weedy  piece  of  ground. 

Begin  to  plough  out  the  roots  in  Tennessee, 
[3  years  old]  1st  September.  Ohio,  [4  years] 
same  time.  New  York,  15th  or  20th,  after 
cutting  off  the  tops  with  a  sharp  hoe.  In 
ploughing  out  the  roots  use  a  heavy  span  of 
horses,  and  a  large  plough.  We  ought  to 
choose  a  soil  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  too 
stiff  or  light  Shake  the  dirt  from  the  roots, 
and  rinse  or  wash,  as  the  soil  may  be  stiff  or 
light ;  dry  in  a  common  hop  kiln ;  grind  them 
in  a  mill  similar  to  Wilson's  Patent  Coffee 
Mill;  this  mill  weighs  from  1  to  2  pounds. 
The  madder  mill  may  be  from  60  to  80  pounds 
weight  Grind  coarse,  and  fan  in  a  fanning 
mill ;  then  grind  again  for  market  The  profit 
of  this  crop  is  immense ;  the  exhaustion  of  soil 
trifling,  and  glutting  the  market  out  of  the 
question. 

Madder  is  used  in  whole,  or  part,  for  the 
following  colours  on  wool,  both  in  England, 
France,  and  America,  viz.  blue,  black,  red, 
buff,  olive-brown,  olive,  navy  blue,  and  many 
others;  finally  it  produces  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  durable,  and  healthy  colours  that  is 
at  this  time  dyed ;  as  for  calico  printers,  it  enters 
greatly  into  their  dyes.  (Jm,  Farmer's  Jnttrwtor,) 

As  the  tops  of  the  plants  spread  very  mucl^ 
some  advise  placing  them  in  hills  somewhat 
like  Indian  com,  4  and  even  6  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  2  plants  in  each  hill. 

Rules  have  been  laid  down  by  Miller,  On  the 
Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Madder,  for  manag- 
ing the  land,  separating  and  planting  the  shoots, 
gathering  and  drying  the  roots,  and  for  pound- 
ing, casking,  and  preparing  them  for  sale, 
according  to  the  most  approved  English  prac- 
tice. The  reader  who  wishes  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  madder,  will  also  find  some  use- 
ful hints  in  the  Penny  Cychptedxa,  vol.  xiv.  p. 
260,  and  Brit.  Huebandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  382 ;  Bedb- 
mantCt  Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  iii. ;  and  The  Com' 
plete  Farmer,  vol.  ii.  The  haulm  of  madder, 
though  sometimes  employed  in  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  is  not  very  generally  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  it  tinges  red  the  milk,  the  urine,  the 
sweat,  and  even  the  bones  of  the  animals  fed 
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upon  it  The  avera^  annual  imports  into 
England  are  about  180,000  cwu  of  madder-root 
and  ground  madder.  The  duty  chaigeable  on 
consumption  is  2t,  per  cwu  on  the  prepared 
madder,  and  6d.  per  cwt.  on  the  roots.  Madder 
was  formerly  u«ed  as  a  medicine  in  jaundice : 
but  it  possesses  no  properties  which  entitle  it 
to  be  re^rded  as  a  remedy  in  any  disease. 

MADDER,  THE  FIELD.    See  SaBBAaDii. 

MADDER,  WILD  iRubia  pertgrma.)  This 
is  an  indigenous  speoies  which  is  found  grow- 
ing in  thickets  and  on  stony  or  sandy  ground  in 
the  west  of  Britain.  The  root  is  creeping, 
fleshy,  and  tender,  of  a  tawny  red,  useful  in 
dyeing,  but  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  cultivated 
madder.  The  stem  is  branched,  spreading, 
square,  perennial,  partly  shrubby,  its  angles 
rough  with  hooked  prickles,  as  are  the  edges 
and  midrib  of  the  broad,  shining,  dark,  ever- 
green, elliptical  leaves,  which  are  four  or  more 
in  a  whorl.  The  flowers,  which  appear  from 
July  to  August,  are  yellowish  green,  five-clefl, 
in  forked  terminal  panicles.  The  berries  are 
juicy,  in  pairs,  black  and  shining. 

The  plant  known  in  the  United  States  by  the 
name  of  wild  madder,  is  the  GaUum  tinctoriwn  of 
botanists,  or  Dyers'  Goose-grass.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial, found  in  moist  woodlands  and  low  grounds, 
flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  stems  hse 
12  to  18  inches  high,  generally  erect,  and 
branched.  The  flowers  are  white.  Pursh  says, 
the  North  American  Indians  use  tlus  plant  for 
dyeing  their  porcupine  quills,  leather,  feathers, 
and  other  ornaments,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

MADl.  A  plant,  said  to  be  a  new  genus, 
growing  in  Chili.  Its  seeds  furnish  an  oil 
which  has  been  preferred  to  any  of  the  French 
olive  oils.     (Ed.  Encyc) 

MAGGOT.    See  Flt  m  Shbsf. 

MAGNESIA  (Fr.  Magudtit  ,•  It.  Magntsia). 
One  of  the  primitive  earths  having  a  metallic 
basis.  It  is  an  oxide  of  magnesium.  It  is 
sometimes  found  native,  nearly  in  a  state  of 
purity ;  but  is  generally  prepared  by  calcining 
the  common  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  is  in- 
odorous and  insipid,  in  the  form  of  a  very  light, 
while,  soft. powder,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  2-3.  It  turnjs  to  green  the  more  delicate 
vegetable  blues,  and  requires  for  its  solution 
2000  parts  of  water  at  60°.  It  is  found  com- 
bined with  carbonic  and  other  acids  in  plants. 

It  is  a  useful  purgative  in  an  acid  state  of 
the  stomach ;  and  taken  daily,  with  short  inter- 
vals intervening,  it  is  a  useful  preventive  of  red 
gravel  or  lithic  acid  deposits  in  the  kidneys. 

As  all  kinds  of  grain  are  found  to  contain  a 
certain  proportion  of  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
the  presence  of  this  substance  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  accidental.  Hence  the 
inference  that  magnesia  must  be  serviceable 
as  a  fertilizer.  It  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  limestone,  of  which  it  constitutes 
sometimes  almost  one  half.  The  magnesian 
lime  has  been  long  applied  with  the  greatest 
advantage  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  In 
other  places  the  admixture  of  magnesia  with 
lime  has  been  considered  as  producing  sterility 
rather  than  benefit.    See  Earths,  Limr. 

When  magnesian  lime  has  been  applied  to 
ground  in  undue  quantity,  so  as  to  have  pro- 
duced unfavourable  efliects  upon  vegetation,  it 
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has  been  found  that  after  two  years  its  bartfvl 
influence  has  become  exhausted.  Great  quan- 
tities of  it  are  annually  taken  from  Sunderland 
to  Scotland  by  the  Fifeshire  farmers,  and  ap- 
plied by  them  as  a  manure,  with  the  greatest 
benefits,  even  in  preference  to  other  kinds  of 
lime.  The  same  preference  is  shown  by  many 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  for  magnesian  lime. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  has  been  unfairly 
denounced  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Mr.  Tennent,  as 
a  steriliser. 

MAGNOLIA  (named  by  Plumier  after  PUm 
Magnok  prefect  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Mont- 
pelier,  and  author  of  several  works  on  plants; 
he  died  in  1715).  This  is  a  genus  of  very  ele- 
gant and  showy  plants  when  in  flower,  and 
well  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  The 
hardy  kinds,  being  remarkably  handsome 
shrubs,  should  be  planted  in  conspicuous  siuue 
tions  where  they  will  flower  profusely  wbea 
they  attain  a  good  size.  jif.  gloMca,  and  soine 
others,  grow  best  in  a  peat  soU  in  a  moist  situa- 
tion. They  are  generally  increased  by  layers 
put  down  in  spring  or  autumn,  or  by  seeds; 
when  the  layers  are  first  taken  ofi*,  they  should 
be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and 
placed  in  a  close  frame  till  they  have  taken 
fresh  root  None  of  the  leaves  should  be  taken 
ofl'or  shortened,  nor  any  shoots  be  cut  off,  as 
they  will  not  succeed  so  well ;  for  the  more 
branches  and  leaves  are  on  the  sooner  they 
will  strike  fresh  root.  The  Chinese  kinds  are 
oAea  inarched  or  budded  on  if.  obovatUf  one  of 
the  readiest  growing  kinds,  which  takes  rea- 
dily. The  seeds  of  the  North  American  species 
are  received  anauaUy  from  that  country.  They 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  aAer  their 
arrival,  in  pets  of  ligAt  rich  earth,  covering 
them  half  an  inch  deep ;  these  may  be  placed 
either  in  a  hotbed  or  a  warm  sheltered  situa- 
tion, or  they  may  be  sown  in  the  open  g^round, 
and  when  the  plants  are  of  sufficient  size,  they 
should  be  planted  out  singly  into  pots,  and 
sheltered  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root;  they 
should  also  be  protected  from  the  frost  by  a 
frame  for  two  or  three  successive  winters, 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  open  air  in  mild 
weather. 

The  Genus  Magnolia  contains  about  fiAeen 
species,  almost  exactly  divided  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  There  is  also  one  spe- 
cies in  tropical  America.  The  trees  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  bark  more  or  less  camphorated 
and  aromatic ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  entire, 
and  large,  partly  ovate,  and  in  some  species 
auriculate  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  large, 
fragrant,  white,  yellowish,  or  brown ;  the  se^ 
scarlet  or  fulvous. 

The  following  summary  of  the  American 
species  is  from  Ntatair9  Gtmtra  of  Noiih  Jhm- 
titan  Plantt, 

1.  M.  grand^lortt.  The  most  magnifieent 
tree  of  the  southern  states,  the  trunk  oflen  pre- 
senting a  living  column  of  80  or  90  feet  eleva- 
tion, almost  unobstructed  by  branches,  and 
terminated  by  a  spreading  top  of  the  deepest 
perennial  verdure.  8.  GUmca.  8.  MacmphfUt^ 
This  small  pyramidal  tree  produces  the  largest 
leaves  and  flowers  of  any  other  North  Ameri- 
can plant  The  limits  of  this  interesting  $p«* 
i  cies  appear  to  be  extremely  local.     I  fir^' 
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•bser^fd  it  is  Tennassee  near  (he  :baoks  of 
Cnmberland  river,  bat  of  very  small  size.  In 
the  Sonthem  States  it  is  not  at  present  known 
to  the  most  assidttoas  collectors  in  any  other 
(pot  than  a  single  narrow  tract  of  about  % 
mile3  in  length,  13  miles  southeast  of  Lincoln- 
ton  (Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina).  These 
limits  I  have  carefully  examined  and  (bund 
them  invariable.  4.  Tripelala  (Umbrella-tree). 
5.  jinuttmata  (Cucumber-tree).  Flowers  yel- 
lowish green.  6.  Cordata,  Flowers  yellow; 
appearing  twice  in  the  year  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Landreth  of  Philadelphia.  Leaves  sub- 
cordate-oval,  never  truly  cordate.  7.  Auricw' 
lata.  Leaves  rhomboid-lanceolate,  auriculate 
at  the  base.  Considerably  allied  to  M.  Macro- 
pkylla.  /L  Pfframidattu  Nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  the  preceding,  having  leaves  a  little 
Vroader  and  shorter.    See  Cucumber  Trkc 
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adianto$^  dry.  Pliny  says,  it  is  in  vain  to 
plunge  the  adiantum  in  water,  for  it  always 
remains  dry).  These  are  elegant  species  of 
ferns  with  beautiful  leaves.  They  succeed 
well  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat;  but  they 
appear  to  thrive  best  if  planted  in  loose  rock- 
work  where  there  is  a  good  drainage,  and  may 
he  increased  by  divisions  or  by  seeds.  J,  Car 
gillua  veiHris  is  the  only  indigenous  species.  It 
is  of\eo  supposed  that  the  French  syrup  called 
eapUlaire  is  made  from  this  plant;  but  it  is  from 
the  Jldittntum  pedatwrtj  a  plant  growing  in  the 
9outh  of  France.  Our  adiantum,  however, 
yrould  make  as  useful  a  syrup.  It  is  a  refresh- 
ing beverage,  mixed  with  water,  in  fevers. 
See  Frrr. 

MAIZE,  MAIZ,  or  INDIAN  CORN  (Zra 
f?iay«,from«ao,toli  ve,in  reference  to  the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  plants  .  elonging  to  the  genus). 
A  gigantic  herbaceous  annual  plant,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  grasses  cultivated  for  their 
grains  (CrraifMM«i).  Although,  in  Europe,  the 
iprord  com  is  synonymous  with  wheat,  rye,  and 
breadstuff's  generally,  in  the  United  States  the 
term,  used  alone,  applies  exclusively  to  maize. 

In  one  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
man  haying  been  indicted  for  stealing  so  many 
bushels  of  "* com"  exception  was  taken  by  his 
counsel,  that  this  was  not  a  perfect  description 
of  Indian  com ;  the  exception,  however,  was 
overruled  by  the  court,  who  thus  decided  that 
'*corn*'  was  the  established  name  for  Indian 
corn.  , 

Maize  is  the  crop,  of  all  others,  best  adapted 
|o  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
cultivated,  on  every  variety  of  soil,  from  one 
extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  It  con- 
stitutes the  main  slay  of  the  cereal  farmer, 
most  depended  upon  to  famish  food  and  pro- 
yender  for  man  and  beast.  The  crop  raised 
in  the  United  States  in  1839,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  nearly  400,000,000  of  bushels.  That 
of  1843  was  much  greater.  Supposing  it  to 
jiave  been  IM)0,000,000,  this  at  an  average  price 
of  only  40  cents  per  bushel,  would  make  the 
total  value  of  the  crop  no  less  than  200,000,000 
of  dollars,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
double  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  estimated 
at  $1  per  bushel.  The  article  on  Aobicultubb 
will  show  the  states  and  districts  where  the 
laigest  proportion  of  this  grain  is  producedi 
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The  amount  raised  annually,  increases  in-rapid 
progression. 

Although  America  is  doubtless  the  native 
country  of  a  plant  so  important  to  her  interests; 
still  this  has  been  a  disputed  poinu  Fuchs 
very  early  maintained  that  it  came  from  the 
East;  and  Mathioli  affirmed  that  it  was  from 
America.  Regmir  and  Gregory  have  present- 
ed fresh  arguments  in  favour  of  its  Eastern 
origin.  Amoitg  them  is  the  name  by  which  it 
has  long  been  known  in  Europe :  BU  dt  Ttirw 
9ute;  and  varieties,  it  is  said,  have  been  brought 
from  the  Isle  of  France,  or  from  China.  Moreau 
de  Jonnes,  on  the  contrary,  has  recently  main- 
tained, in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Science,  that  its  origin  was  in  America. 
The  name  BU  de  TwrquU  no  more  proves  it  to 
be  of  Turkish  origin,  than  the  name  of  the 
Italian  Poplar  or  Irish  potato,  proves  that  the 
tree  and  the  plant  grew  wild  in  Italy  and  Ire- 
land. It  can  only  signify  that  it  spread  from 
Turkey  into  the  neighbouring  countries.  Its 
general  cultivation  in  Southern  Europe,  and 
the  production  of  some  new  varieties,  proves 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  country  of  the  spe- 
cies. In  favour  of  its  American  origin,  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  found  in  a  state  of  cultivation 
in  every  place  where  the  first  navigators  land- 
ed. In  Mexico,  according  to  Hernandez ;  and 
in  Brazil,  according  to  Zeri;  and  that  in  the 
various  countries  it  had  proper  names,  such  as 
Maize,  FlaolH,6LC,:  whilst,  in  the  Old  World, 
its  names  were  either  all  of  American  origin, 
or  from  the  neighbouring  region,  whence  it 
was  derived.  Immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  it  was  spread  rapidly  in  the  Old 
World,  and  soon  became  common,  a  fact 
not  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  its  former 
existence  there.  To  these  proofs,  Aug.  de 
Saint-Hilaire  has  added  another.  He  has  re- 
ceived from  M.  de  Larranbaga,  of  Monte  Video, 
a  new  variety  of  maize,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Tunicata;  because  instead  of  having 
the  grains  naked,  they  are  entirely  covered  by 
the  glumes.  This  variety  is  from  Paraguay, 
where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Guaycurus  In- 
dians, a  people  in  the  lowest  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  where,  according  to  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  one  of  them,  it  grows  in  the  humid 
forests  as  a  native  production. 

The  early  authors  who  have  written  about 
America,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  mention 
maize  as  an  indigenous  grain.  Thus  Aeoste^ 
in  his  Natural  HUtory  of  the  Wat  Indiet^  calls 
it  '*  Indian  wheat,  to  make  bread  of,"  and  says 
*'that  it  was  the  only  grain  found,  in  the  West 
Indies  by  the  Europeans : — that  it  grows  upon 
a  long  reed  with  large  grains,  and  sometimes 
two  ears  on  a  reed,  on  one  of  which  700  grains 
have  been  told:^-that  they  sow  it  grain  bv 
grain  and  not  scattering,  as  is  done  with, 
wheat ;  and  it  requires  a  hot  and  moist  soil. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  it"  (says  our  author )« 
"  one  large  and  substantial,  the  other  small  and 
dry,  which  they  call '  moroche,*  The  leaves  of 
it  and  also  the  reed  are  very  good  food  for  cat- 
tle, green ;  and  dry,  it  serves  as  well  as  straw. 
The  grain  is  better  for  beasts  than  barley,  but 
they  must  drink  before  they  eat  it;  for  if  they 
drink  after  it,  it  swells  and  gives  them  pain. 
The  Indian    eat  it  hoi,  boUed,  and  call  it 
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^mote*  and  sometimes  toasted.  There  is  a 
sort  of  it  large  and  round,  which  the  Spaniards 
eat  toasted ;  they  also  grind  it  and  make  cakes, 
which  they  eat  hot;  and  these,  in  some  places, 
they  call  *  carepat,^  They  also  make  bread,  to 
keep,  and  sweet  cakes  of  it." 

As  Acoste  died  in  1600,  at  Salamanca,  in  his 
60th  year,  this  must  be  regarded  as  very  early 
testimony  upon  the  subject  He  surely  would 
not  hav^e  been  so  very  particular  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  grain  had  it  been  previously  known 
in  Europe.  Indeed  entire  ears  of  Indian  com 
have  been  found  enveloped  in  Peruvian  and 
Mexican  mummies,  preserved  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America. 

It  is  probable  that  some  inferior  species  of 
the  genus  to  which  maize  belongs,  have  been 
found  in  Guinea,  Turkey,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Old  World;  but  that  the  kinds  now  so 
highly  valued  and  generally  cultivated  were  of 
American  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  bodi 
from  the  strongest  negative  and  positive  evi- 
dence. Maize  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Europe,  it  is  only  in  the 
extreme  southern  parts,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  that  the  crop  can  be  raised  so  as  to  be 
profitable. 

VarietUt  of  Indian  Com.  The  varieties  of 
com  cultivated  in  the  United  States  are  very 
numerous.  A  list  embracing  many  of  these 
has  been  furnished  by  P.  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  in 
an  interesting  Essay  on  Indian  com.  (See 
Farmer^t  Cabinet^  vol.  ii.)  The  following  va- 
rieties, distinguished  by  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  grain,  cob,  dec.,  are  included  in  Mr. 
Brown's  enumeration.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  the  rows  of  grains  on  a  cob,  however 
numerous  or  limited,  always  present  even 
numbers. 

r«flow  Com,  No.  1.  The  yellow  gonrdseed, 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  long, 
narrow  grains  to  the  seed  of  the  gourd.  This 
has  24,  and  occasionally  even  more  rows.  Mr. 
Brown  makes  7  varieties  of  this  according  to 
tiie  number  of  rows  regulated  by  admixture 
with  other  kinds  of  com.  No.  8.  The  genuine 
King  Philip  com,  so  called  from  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Wampanoags.  It  has  8  rows,  the 
lowest  number  found  on  any  kind  of  Indian 
corn.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  the  seed  of  which 
was  originally  obtained  from  the  Northern  In- 
dians. No.  9.  The  Sioux  or  yellow-flint  com 
with  12  rows,  derived  from  the  Sioux  tribe  of 
Indians  which  formerly  resided  in  Canada. 
No.  10.  The  Sioux  variety  grown  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. No.  11.  The  Sioux  and  gourdseed 
mixed — 16  rows. 

White  Indian  Com,  a  division  in  which  Mr. 
Brown  includes  the  white  fitnt,  white  JUntr^om, 
and  white  sugar,  or  sweet  com.  He  has 
omitted  the  white  gourdseed,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  common  corn  raised  in  the  South, 
where  it  is  sometimes  found  with  from  24  to  36 
rows  of  grains  upon  the  ear.  No.  12.  Genuine 
white-flint,  12  row  corn  raised  in  Virginia. 
No.  13.  While-flint,— 10  rows.  No.  14.  Early 
white  flint,  and  white  JUmr  com, — 12  rows. 
No.  16.  Perovian  com, — 8  rows.  No.  16.  Penn- 
sylvania, 8  rows, — called  in  Maryland,  Smith's 
early  white.  No.  17.  New  Jersey — 8  rows. 
No.  18.  New  York,  10  rows,  and  Mandan  In* 
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dian  com.  No.  19.  Mandan  corn,  and  white 
sugar  com.  No.  20.  Early  sugar  com,  with 
shranken  grains  and  12  rows. 

Hametite,  or  Bhod-red  Indian  Com,  21.  Com- 
mon sized  hsemetite,  with  12  rows  and  red  cob. 
22.  The  red  cob  with  white  grains.  23.  Red ' 
cob  with  yellow  grains.  24.  Red  cob  with 
brown  grains.  26.  Red  cob,  with  white  gourd- 
seed. 26.  Red  cob  with  gourdseed  and  yellow 
flint  27.  White  cob  with  red  grain.  28.  Speck- 
led red  and  yellow  grains  on  a  white  cob. 
29.  The  same  on  a  red  cob.  80.  The  dwarf 
haematite,  commonly  called  Guinea  com. 
31.  Blue  com,  with  10  rows.  32.  Texas  com, 
each  grain  of  which  grows  enveloped  in  a 
distinct  covering  or  tunic,  the  whole  ear  being 
also  enveloped  in  a  husk.  83.  Mexican  com, 
found  in  the  envelope  of  a  mummy.  84.  Com 
raised  in  England  by  William  Cobbett  36.  The 
celebrated  Ihitton  flint  com. 

The  remarks  of  the  late  John  Lorain,  in  his 
Praetiee  of  Htubandryy  convey  so  much  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  kinds  of  corn  chiefly 
cultivated  in  the  United  States,  the  various  me- 
rits of  each  kind,  and  the  modes  of  culture,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  condensation 
of  them. 

There  are  five  original  corns  in  use  for  field 
planting,  in  the  Middle  and  Southem  States, 
to  wit :  the  big  white  and  yellow,  the  little  tMte 
and  yellow,  and  the  white  Virginia  gottrdteed.  The 
cobs  of  the  two  first  mentioned  are  thick  and 
long,  the  grains  are  much  wider  than  deep,  and 
where  the  rows  of  grains  meet  and  unite  with 
each  other,  their  sides  fall  ofiT  almost  to  nothing. 
This  gives  the  outside  ends  of  the  grain  a  cir> 
cular  form ;  and  communicates  to  the  ear  an 
appearance  somewhat  like  a  fluted  column. 
This  formation  greatly  diminishes  the  size  of 
the  ends  and  sides  of  the  grains ;  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  hard  flinty  coms  being  less  pro> 
ductive,  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  their  cobs,  than  the  gourdseed  com. 
As  the  little  white  and  yellow  are  formed  much 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  cobs  considerably 
smaller,  they  are  still  less  productive  than  the 
big  white  and  yellow,  but  ripen  earlier. 

The  grain  of  those  four  flinty  kinds  are  very 
firm,  and  without  indenture  in  their  outside 
ends.  The  two  smaller  kinds  seem  to  be  still 
more  hard  and  solid  than  the  larger;  and  the 
colour  of  the  little  yellow  deeper  than  that  of 
the  big. 

The  ears  of  the  Virginia  gourdseed  are  not 
very  long,  neither  is  Sxe  cob  so  thick  as  that 
of  the  big  white  and  yellow.  But  the  format 
tion  of  the  grain  makes  the  ear  very  thick. 
They  frequently  produce  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
two,  and  sometimes  thirty-six  rows  of  very 
long  narrow  grains,  of  a  soft  open  texture. 
These  grains  are  almost  flat,  at  their  outside 
ends,  are  also  compactly  united  from  the  cob 
to  the  surface  of  the  ear,  without  any  of  that 
fluted  appearance  between  the  rows  of  grain, 
which  causes  the  flinty  coms  to  be  much  less 
productive  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ears. 

The  gourdseed  com  ripens  later  than  any 
other,  but  is  by  far  the  most  productive.  It  is 
invariably  white,  unless  it  has  been  mixed 
with  the  yellow  flinty  corns.  Then  it  is  called 
the  yellow  gourdseed,  and  too  many  farmert 
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consider  it  and  most  other  mixtares  original 
corns.  I  have  often  heard  of  original  yellow 
gourdseed  com,  hut  after  taking  much  trouble 
to  investigate  the  fact,  could  never  find  any 
thing  more  than  a  mixture. 

So  prevalent  are  mixtures,  says  Mr.  Lorain, 
Aat  I  have  never  examined  a  field  of  com, 
(where  great  care  had  not  been  taken  to  select 
the  seed,)  which  did  not  exhibit  evident  traces 
of  all  the  corns  in  general  use  for  field  plant- 
ing, with  many  others  that  are  not  used  for 
this  purpose. 

None  can  be  longer  or  more  readily  traced 
than  the  gourdseed.  If  the  smallest  perfectly 
natural  indenture  appear  in  the  grain  of  the 
hardest  corns,  those  grains,  with  their  descend- 
ants, may  be  grown,  until  a  perfectly  white 
gourdseed  is  obtained,  be  their  colour  what  it 
may. 

In  the  northerly  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  they  frequently  plant  the  small  Cana- 
dian corns. 

These  are  solid  and  very  early,  but  have 
been  generally  thought  too  small  to  be  very 
productive,  and  are  seldom  planted  in  fields, 
where  the  larger  corns  ripen. 

These  corns  and  others  which  are  still  much 
smaller  and  earlier,  are  grown  by  many  for 
early  boiling  or  roasting  while  green. 

The  Canadian  corn  plant  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  corns  in  general  use  for  field 
planting.  It  is  also  productive  in  ears.  There- 
fore, the  intervals,  as  well  as  the  clusters  in 
the  row,  might  be  closer  together.  If  the 
soil  were  as  well  manured  for  this  kind  of  com 
as  is  done  for  the  larger  corns  (when  the 
farmer  is  well  informed  and  able  to  do  it),  very 
valuable  crops  might  be  obtained  from  it :  par- 
ticularly if  It  were  only  slightly  mixed  with 
the  gourdseed  corn. 

There  are  also  red,  blue,  and  purple  corns, 
but  none  of  these  are  used  for  field  planting ; 
still,  having  been  introduced,  they  too  oAen  ap- 
pear in  our  fields,  either  in  their  native  colours 
or  in  variegated  or  enamelled  grains.  The 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  also  sometimes  varie- 
gated from  the  same  cause.  It  is  said  that  a 
good  purple  dye  is  formed  by  usin^  the  purple 
corns  for  this  purpose;  and  the  stalks  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  purple,  or  a  shade  be- 
tween that  colour  and  green.  I  have  also  seen 
corn  with  red  stalks  and  leaves,  but  mixed  with 
more  or  less  green. 

As  novelty  and  other  causes  have  introduced 
such  a  great  variety  into  our  fields,  they  will 
continue  to  appear  in  them  until  farmers  gene- 
rally give  more  attention  to  the  economy  of 
maize,  and  see  the  necessity  of  growing  out 
inferior  kinds,  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable. 
Although  they  may  be  divided  almost  ad  infi- 
nitum, they  cannot  be  entirely  eradicated. 
They  may,  however,  be  readily  reduced  and 
kept  under,  so  as  not  to  do  any  material  injury 
to  the  crops,  provided  the  cultivator  very  care- 
fully and  annually  selects  his  seed.  It  may  be 
from  the  latent  remains  of  these  mixed  varie- 
ties, that  nature,  from  combining  causes,  some- 
times produces  plants  and  animals  more  per- 
fect than  the  class  from  which  they  sprang. 

This  variety,  as  it  regards  com,  proceeds 
from  the  farina  fecundans,  a  light  minute  sub- 
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stance  of  a  mouldy  colour,  seen  on  the  clothes 
of  those  working  among  the  plants,  when  it  is 
disengaged  from  the  tassels.  This  is  waAed 
far  by  high  winds,  and  is  the  cause  of  distant 
and  unthought-of  mixtures.  However,  in 
general,  it  is  lightly  and  plentifully  diffused 
through  the  field,  and  lodges  in  sufilcient  quan- 
tities on  the  silky  fibres  which  project  from 
the  ears.  A  single  fibre  proceeds  from  each 
grain.  This  has  been  so  constructed  as  to 
convey  the  principle  of  life  contained  in  the 
farina  fecundans  to  the  grain  from  which  the 
fibre  springs,  even  to  the  further  end  of  the 
cob.  This  is  done  with  so  much  certainty  that 
we  rarely  see  abortive  grains,  when  the  plants 
have  been  rendered  healthy  and  vigorous  by  a 
sufficiency  of  nutriment  and  good  cultivation. 
The  change  produced  by  this  mysterious  cause 
is  generally  gradual.  We  first  see  scattering, 
whitish  looking  grains  on  the  ears  of  the  yel- 
low com  growing  among  the  white,  and  the 
reverse  on  the  ears  of  the  latter,  when  grown 
near  to  the  yellow  corns. 

The  foregoing  facts  have  induced  me  to 
make  experiments.  The  result  seems  to  deter- 
mine, that  if  nature  be  judiciously  directed  by 
art,  such  mixtures  as  are  best  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  farmers,  in  every  climate  in  this 
country  where  com  is  grown,  may  be  intro- 
duced. Also,  that  an  annual  selection  of  the 
seed,  with  care  and  time,  will  render  them  sub- 
ject to  very  little  injurious  change ;  provided 
the  desirable  properties  of  any  of  the  various 
coms  be  properly  blended  together.  They  do 
not  mix  minutely,  like  wine  and  water.  On 
the  contrary,  like  mixed  breeds  of  animals,  a 
large  portion  of  the  valuable  properties  of  any 
one  of  them,  or  of  the  whole  five  original 
corns  commonly  used  for  field  planting,  may 
be  communicated  to  one  plant;  while  the  infe- 
rior properties  of  one,  or  the  whole,  may  be 
nearly  grown  out. 

When  this  object  is  obtained,  and  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
plants  in  our  fields,  so  as  to  promote  the  utmost 
product,  the  crops  of  maize  will  by  far  exceed 
any  estimate  which  would  at  this  time  be  con- 
sidered probable  by  those  who  have  not  care- 
fully examined  the  economy  of  this  plant. 

It  should,  however,  never  be  forgotten,  that  a 
sufficiency  of  nutriment  and  good  cultivation 
are  quite  as  necessary  to  increase  and  perpetu- 
ate the  size  of  grain  as  plentiful  and  nutritious 
food,  and  proper  care  and  management,  are  to 
accomplish  the  same  in  animals. 

My  ears  of  maize  are  now  at  least  one-third 
larger,  on  an  average,  than  were  the  ears  pro- 
cured three  years  ago  from  Huntingdon  for 
seed.  The  same  may  be  also  said  of  some 
while,  flinty  corn,  procured  by  my  neighbour, 
Mr.  H.  Philips,  from  near  Erie,  for  seed. 

The  quantity  of  the  gourdseed  corn  mixed 

with  the  flinty  yellow  corns,  may  be  determined, 

so  as  to  answer  the  farmer's  purpose.    When 

the  proportion  of  the  former  greatly  predomi- 

:  nates,  the  grains  are  pale,  very  long  and  nar- 

I  row,  and  the  outside  ends  of  them  are  so  flat 

that  but  little  of  the  indenture  is  seen.    As  the 

portion  of  gourdseed  decreases  in  the  mixture, 

the  grains  shorten,  become  wider,  and  their 

outside  ends  grow  thicker.    The  indentures^ 
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also,  become  larger  and  rounder,  until  the 
harder  corns  get  the  ascendancy.  After  this, 
tfie  outside  ends  of  the  grains  become  thicker 
and  more  circular.  They  also  grow  wider, 
and  the  fluted  appearance  between  the  rows 
increases.  The  indentures  also  decrease  in 
size  until  they  disappear,  and  the  yellow,  flinty 
variety  is  formed.  But,  as  I  believe,  not  so 
fully  bat  that  the  latent  remains  of  mixture  will 
forever  subject  it  to  more  or  less  change. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  big  and  little  yellow  corns,  which  may  hap- 
pen to  be  mixed  with  the  gourdseed ;  and  at 
the  same  time  with  each  other.  However,  by 
attention,  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of  this 
may  be  formed.  The  grain  of  the  big  yellow 
is  much  wider,  and  nothing  like  so  deep  as 
that  of  the  gourdseed;  and  although  the  grain 
of  the  little  yellow  is  not  so  wide  and  deep  as 
that  of  the  big,  still  it  is  wider  than  the  gourd- 
seed  ;  and  its  colour  is  deeper  than  that  of  the 
big  yellow,  and  its  cobs  are  much  slimmer,  as 
well  as  shorter. 

When  a  mixture  with  the  big  yellow  and 
gourdseed  is  desirable,  care  should  be  taken, 
in  growing  out  the  little  yellow,  to  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  deep  yellow  tinge  and 
solidity  communicated  lo  the  grain  by  this  va- 
riety, and  also  of  its  property  to  ripen  early. 

The  soft,  open  texture  of  the  gourdseed  ren- 
ders it  un6t  for  exportation,  unless  it  be  kiln- 
dried*  This  has  given  rise  to  an  unfounded 
prejudice  among  the  shippers  of  this  grain,  in 
favour  of  the  yellow  corns,  although  they  are 
not  more  solid  than  the  white,  flinty  varieties. 
However,  while  this  prejudice  continues,  it  Ls 
best  for  those  who  depend  on  selling  it  for 
shipping,  to  mix  the  gourdseed  with  the  yellow 
flints,  and  for  those  who  consume  the  produce 
on  their  own  farms,  or  can  readily  sell  the  white 
eorns,  to  form  mixtures  with  them  and  the 
gourdseed.  It  is  thought  that  the  white  corns 
are  the  most  productive,  and  ripen  earlier  than 
the  yellow ;  but  of  this  I  know  nothing  certain, 
having  generally  grown  the  yellow.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  question  but  that  the  white 
furnishes  much  handsomer  meal  for  culinar}' 
purposes.  It  is  also  free  from  that  strong  taste 
so  readily  distinguished  by  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  the  white ;  but  as  most  of 
the  Pennsylvania  farmers,  and  cultivators  still 
further  north,  have  been  used  to  eat  the  yellow, 
and  habit  causes  most  kinds  of  food  to  become 
Agreeable,  they  seem  generally  to  prefer  the 
strong  taste  of  this  variety  to  the  much  milder 
•nd  pleasanter  taste  of  the  white.  However, 
in  the  countries  where  neither  is  grown,  and  to 
which  it  is  often  exported,  there  can  be  but  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  white  would  find  a  readier 
market,  and  that  the  demand  for  this  very  nu- 
tritious grain  would  greatly  increase,  if  none 
but  the  white  were  exported:  especially,  if 
laws  were  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  maize  until  it  had  been  kiln-dried. 

I  believe  there  is  no  grain  that  will  keep 
longer  or  safer  than  com,  if  it  be  kept  on  the 
cob  in  open  dry  cribs,  and  the  climate  also 
be  dry,  unless  the  weevil  be  introduced  by  not 
carefully  cleaning  the  cribs  of  every  vestige 
of  the  grain  and  vegetable  matters  introduced 
with  it. 
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Flinty  corns,  after  they  have  been  well  dried 
in  such  cribs,  may  be  shipped  in  tight,  dry 
vessels,  with  tolerabte  safety,  to  the  West  In- 
dies :  but  longer  voyages  subject  this  grain  to 
greater  injuries,  although  it  may  arrive  in  port 
in  tolerable  safety ;  a  little  damp  communicates 
a  musty  taste  to  maize,  and  if  this  does  not 
happen,  it  is  often  spoiled  by  lying  in  bulk 
aAer  it  arrives,  and  will  be  considered  much 
less  valuable  on  this  account 

Either  the  big  yellow  or  white  should  be 
mixed  with  the  gourdseed,  for  planting  in  every 
climate  where  this  mixture  will  certainly  ripen. 
Their  cobs  being  very  long,  and  the  grain  so 
much  wider  and  deeper  than  those  of  the  little 
yellow  or  white,  the  mixture  with  them  will  be 
much  more  productive.  It  is  also  thought,  that 
the  length  of  the  ear  communicated  by  the  big 
yellow  or  white  will  fully  compensate  for  the 
shortening  the  grains  of  the  gourdseed :  there- 
fore, if  the  mixture  be  properly  formed,  its  pro- 
duct may  even  exceed  that  of  the  original 
gourdseed  corn ;  I  have  measured  the  product 
from  ears  of  this  mixture,  which,  when  shelled* 
yielded  a  full  pint  of  com,  after  they  had  lain 
twelve  months  in  a  very  dry  place,  although 
the  mixture  had  not  been  well  improved. 

The  little  yellow  and  white,  being  earlier 
than  the  big,  they  should  form  mixtures  with 
the  gourdseed  corn  for  being  grown  in  climates 
more  unfavourable  for  maize.  But  whoever 
may  form  eitlier  of  those  mixtures,  will  find, 
that  he  must  grow  out  either  the  big  or  little 
flinty  corns,  with  many  others,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  mixed. 

The  speediest  and  best  way  to  form  either 
of  those  mixtures,  is  to  select  one  ear  that  may 
possess  most  of  the  desirable  properties  united 
in  it,  and  to  plant  the  seed  where  the  farina 
fecundans  from  the  general  crop  cannot  readily 
obtain  access.  If  it  happen  to  the  cultivators, 
as  it  has  done  with  me,  he  will  certainly  find 
from  the  growth  of  this  seed  many  ears  in  his 
patch,  very  much  like  the  ear  that  grew  the 
seed,  and  many  very  unlike  it;  however,  it  may 
be  that  he  will  find  some  ears  approaching 
nearer  to  the  variety  which  he  wishes  to  form 
than  tlie  original  ear ;  if  so,  he  will  of  course 
select  the  best,  and  go  on  in  the  same  way,  until 
he  has  full  enough  for  planting  his  general 
crop.  AAer  this,  he  should  aim  at  an  iocreased 
improvement,  by  carefully  selecting  his  seed 
annually  for  the  ensuing  crop.  {Practical  Ifw 
bandry,) 

Of  these  numerous  varieties  some  are  best 
adapted  to  the  Southern  States — the  white  and 
yellow  gourdseeds:  others  to  the  Middle  States 
— the  gourdseed  and  flint  varieties,  pure  or 
mixed;  whilst  the  heavy  flinty  grained  kinds 
are  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  States — ^to  which  they  are 
specially  adapted  by  their  disposition  to  grow 
and  mature  with  great  rapidity,  and  thus  ac- 
comodate themselves  to  the  shortness  of  north- 
ern summers.  Like  all  early  maturing  corn, 
they  are  dwarfish,  though  very  productive.  The 
eflect  of  the  longer  and  warmer  summers  in 
more  southerly  situations  is  to  favour  greatly 
the  growth  of  the  stalk,  which  frequently  attains 
10  or  12  feet  in  height;  but  such  luxuriance, 
however  splendid  in  appearance,  is  by  no  meau9 
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attended  by  a  correspoodiDg  increase  in  Ae 
product  of  grain.  The  time  taken  by  different 
varieties  in  fnrowing  and  maturing^  differs  ex- 
ceedingly. In  the  Southern  and  Middle  States 
the  crop  occupies  the  ground  from  5  to  7  months, 
whilst  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  the 
ears  come  to  maturity  in  3  or  4  months,  and 
some  is  even  found  so  precocious  as  to  ripen 
in  6  weeks.  An  interesting  and  plausible  ex- 
planation of  these  facts  is  given  in  the  article 
on  Climate,  and  its  Influkxcb  on  thk  FauiT- 
VULVBM  or  Plants. 

Since  Mr.  Lorain  wrote  his  excellent  book, 
$everai  demonstrations  have  been  furnished  of 
the  practicability  of  improving  corn.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  is  that  made  by  Thomas  N. 
Baden,  £:»q.,  of  Prince  George's  county,  Mary- 
land, who,  by  carefully  selecting  the  best  seed 
in  his  field  for  a  long  series  of  years,  having 
special  reference  to  those  stalks  which  pro- 
duced the  most  ears,  ultimately  obtained  a  va« 
riety  which  yields  4,  5,  6,  and  even  as  high  as 
8  and  10  ears  to  the  single  stalk.  The  parti- 
culars of  the  plan  pursued  are  as  follows : 

When  the  corn  was  husked,  he  made  a 
re-selectton,  taking  only  that  which  appeared 
sound  and  fully  ripe,  having  a  regard  to  the 
deepest  and  best  colour,  as  well  as  the  size  of 
the  cob.  In  the  spring,  before  shelling  the 
com,  he  examined  it  again,  and  selected  that 
which  was  the  best  in  all  respects.  In  shelling 
the  corn,  he  omitted  the  irregular  kernels  at 
both  the  large  and  small  ends.  He  has  care- 
fully followed  this  mode  of  selecting  seed  corn 
for  twtrUy'two  or  tu^nty'lhree  years,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  do  so.  When  he  first  commenced,  it 
was  with  a  common  kind  of  com,  for  there 
was  none  other  in  that  part  of  the  country.  At 
first  he  was  troubled  to  find  stalks  with  even 
two  good  ear$  on  them,  perhaps  one  good  ear 
and  one  small  one,  or  one  good  ear  and  a 
'nubbin.'  It  was  several  years  before  he  could 
discover  much  benefit  resulting  from  his  efforts; 
however,  at  length  the  quality  and  quantity 
began  to  improve,  and  the  improvement  was 
then  very  rapid.  At  present  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  lay  up  any  seed  without  it  comes  from 
stalks  which  bear  4,  5,  or  6  ears.  He  has  seen 
stalks  bearing  8  ears.  One  of  his  neighbours 
informed  him  that  he  had  a  single  stalk  with 
ten  perfect  ears  on  it.  In  addition  tothe  number 
of  ears,  and  of  course  the  great  increase  in 
quantity  unshelled,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it 
yields  much  more  than  common  corn  when 
shelled.  A  barrel  (10  bushels  of  ears)  of  his 
improved  kind  of  corn  measured  a  little  more 
than  six  bushels.  The  common  kind  of  corn 
will  measure  about  5  bushels  only.  He  be- 
lieves that  he  raises  double,  or  nearly  so,  to  what 
he  could  with  any  other  com.  He  generally 
plants  the  corn  about  the  fi/^st  of  May,  and 
places  the  hills  five  feet  apart*each  way,  leav- 
ing two  stalks  in  a  hill. 

Some  of  Mr.  Baden's  seed-corn  was  sent 
to  Illinois,  with  instructions  how  to  manage  it, 
and  the  product  was  otis  huatdred  and  twenty 
buekels  on  an  acre;  there  was  no  corn  in  Illinois 
like  it,  and  it  produced  more  fodder  than  any 
other  kind.     {Farm,  Cab,  vol.  ii.) 

The  Baden  com  is  a  white  gourdseed,  the 
stalks   of  which  grow  to   an   extraordinary 


height,  so  that  the  ears  are  oAen  6  or  8  feel 
above  the  ground,  and  the  summits  twice  that 
elevation.  The  grain  is  of  excellent  quality,  but 
the  ears  are  short  and  considerably  under  the 
average  size  of  the  common  varieties  of  com. 
When  removed  but  little  farther  north,  as  for 
example  to  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  it  sel- 
dom matures  perfectly.  It  does  not  answer 
well  for  high-land  culture,  but  flourishes  and 
produces  abundance  of  grain  and  fodder  in 
the  rich  flat  lands  of  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States.  It  verifies  the  observation 
that  high-growing  corn  is  the  least  disposed  to 
ripen  the  ears,  and  consequently  most  liable  to 
injury  from  autumnal  frosts. 

Varieties  cultivated  for  particular  purposes.r-' 
Among  the  varieties  of  com  cultivated  for 
special  purposes,  we  may  mention  the  tohitf 
flint,  used  for  making  the  beautiful  hominy 
sold  in  the  Philadelphia  market;  the /our  com^ 
with  a  round,  thick  grain,  filled  with  a  snowy 
white  powder  resembling  starch,  much  used  in 
New  Jersey  for  grinding  up  with  buckwheat,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one-fourth  or  one-fiflh  of 
the  corn,  giving  the  buckwheat-meal  a  lighter 
colour  and  otherwise  improving  it.  The  early 
Jersey  truck  corn,  a  middle-sized  ear,  with 
white  and  rather  flinty  grains,  the  earliest  com 
raised  for  the  market,  but  not  so  sweet  as  the 
Early  sweet  or  Sugar  corn,  which,  when  dry,  has 
shrivelled  grains ;  there  are  two  varieties  of 
this,  the  white  and  red  cob  kinds.  The  small 
flinty-grained  corn  usually  raised  for  parching 
or  popping  is  considered  a  distinct  species  of 
maize,  under  the  name  of  Zea  Caragua,  or  YaU 
paraiso  corn,  to  which  a  sort  of  religious  repu- 
tation has  been  attached,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  splitting  open  when  parched  or 
roasted  so  as  to  present  some  resemblance  to 
a  cross.  Its  appearance  under  this  form  is 
peculiarly  beautiful,  and  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  flowers  of  a  cruciferous 
plant  The  flavour  is  pleasant,  and  it  makes 
a  very  pretty  dessert^dish. 

Preparation  of  the  Land  for  planting, — In  the 
Middle  States  corn  is  planted  in  all  conditions 
of  the  land,  but  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it 
generally  follows  the  wheat  crop,  upon  which 
all  the  farm-yard  manure  has  been  spread.  la 
the  upper  portion  of  Delaware  and  in  Pennsyl* 
vania,  the  crop  is  generally  put  upon  a  grass 
sward  or  clover  lay.  Where  the  soil  is  a  stiff 
clay,  much  labour  is  bestowed  in  ploughing 
deep,  then  rolling  and  reducing  to  the  finest 
tilth  by  means  of  harrows.  As  a  general  rule, 
after  a  sward  has  been  turned,  care  is  taken 
not  to  harrow  so  deep  as  to  reach  and  drag  up 
the  sods,  which  are  suffered  to  lie  and  decom* 
pose,  thus  furnishing  nutriment  to  the  com, 
and  keeping  the  ground  loose  and  favourable 
to  the  spreading  of  the  roots.  Many  farmery 
spread  lime  upon  the  land  intended  for  com, 
in  the  autumn  or  winter,  previously  to  plough- 
ing. Others  put  the  lime  dressing  on  the 
ploughed  ground.  Although  the  first  may  be 
considered  a  good  plan,  still  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  lime  operates  most  effectually  when 
left  upon  the  surface  so  as  to  be  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  especially  to  the  full  action 
of  rain  water  with  its  dissolving  agent  carbo- 
nic acid  gas.    Bat  the  best  plan  of  all  is  tQ 
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spread  the  lime  on  the  grass  the  year  preced- 
ing the  tillage  in  corn,  as  then  the  vegetation 
is  greatly  benefitted,  and  the  lime  has  full  time 
to  dissolve  in  considerable  proportion  and  im- 
pregnate the  soil.  Where  the  land  is  light 
or  sandy,  shallow  ploughing  is  frequently 
practised  and  much  less  labour  is  required  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  crop.  In  all  cases, 
however,  where  there  is  a  retentive  clay  below 
the  soil,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  the  propriety  of 
stirring  the  earth  as  deeply  as  practicable,  first 
by  the  common  plough,  and  next  by  the  sub- 
soil plough,  which  loosens  the  earth  or  clay 
below  the  furrow  run  by  the  common  plough, 
without  turning  it  up.  This  efifectual  and  deep 
breaking  up  of  the  earth  allows  the  water  to 
penetrate  quickly  into  the  soil  charged  with 
all  its  fertilizing  gases  and  salts,  which  would 
otherwise  be  rapidly  dispersed  if  exposed  to 
the  open  atmosphere. 

Season  for  Phugking, — With  regard  to  the 
best  time' for  ploughing,  this  must  depend  much 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  Late  fall  or 
winter  ploughing  has  been  thought  useful  in 
turning  up  and  exposing  to  perish,  the  grubs 
and  other  insects  which  have  retreated  below 
the  surface  for  winter  quarters ;  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania this  practice  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  spring  ploughing. 

The  roller,  when  used,  must  be  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  the  furrows,  and  never  crosswise. 
Then  follows  the  drag-harrow,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, being  the  last  instrument  which,  on 
flushed  ground,  is  employed  preparatory  to 
planting.  The  spikes  of  this  implement  should 
never  be  set  so  deep  as  to  reach  and  drag  up 
the  sod,  an  observation  which  will  apply  to  all 
other  implements  called  in  requisition  during 
the  working  of  the  crop.  The  harrowing 
should  be  continued  until  the  surface  of  the 
inverted  sward  is  completely  broken  up  and 
pulverized. 

In  the  Middle  States,  it  is  a  very  general 
custom  to  prepare  the  ground  for  com  by  a 
method  called  lUting  or  double  furrowing. 
This  consists  of  ploughing  so  as  at  first  to  turn 
two  furrow-slices  together,  leaving  a  middle 
space  which  is  subsequently  ploughed  out  by 
turning  an  additional  furrow  on  each  side. 
This  places  the  ground  in  narrow  lands  or 
ridges,  consisting  of  four  furrow-slices  with 
deep,  intervening  trenches.  The  width  from 
the  middle  of  one  land  to  the  other  is  generally 
about  4  feet  In  signing  out  for  planting,  a 
plough  is  run  across  these  narrow  lands,  so  as 
to  strike  out  rows  generally  4  feet  apart.  The 
plough  which  performs  this  cross-ploughing, 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  boy  who  drops  4, 
6,  or  7  grains  of  corn  directly  opposite  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  ridges,  and  the  operation 
of  planting  is  completed  by  a  man  who  covers 
the  seed  with  a  hoe. 

Farmers  generally  agree  that  com  should  be 
planted  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weaker 
will  permit,  and  some  of  the  best  are  not  even 
afraid  of  having  the  young  shoots  nipped  off 
bv  frost.  The  usual  time  of  planting  in  the 
rloridas  is  early  in  March,  whilst  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  cannot  be  done  before  the  middle  of 
May, — ^facts  which  show  the  great  range  of 
elimate  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Lorain,  one  of  the  best  authorities  upon 
this  and  most  other  agricultural  subjects  upon 
which  he  has  treated,  says, — When  com  is 
planted  very  early,  it  is  commonly  severely 
affected  by  frost ;  so  much  so,  that  many  of  the 
plants  are  cut  off  by  the  ground.  This  is  un* 
questionably  an  injury  to  which  no  judicious 
farmer  would  expose  the  plant,  if  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  very  early  planting  could  be 
had  by  planting  later.  Still  if  the  roots  re- 
main unhurt,  they  are  of  consequence  estap 
blished,  and  very  soon  repair  the  injury  done 
above  the  soil,  after  the  frost  ceases  to  act  on 
the  plants.  Of  course  they  take  the  lead,  and 
will  maintain  their  superiority  over  later  plant- 
ed corn.  The  ears  also  fill  and  ripen  much 
better  in  northerly  climates  from  this  practice. 

The  shooting  and  filling  of  them  take  place 
when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  much  greater; 
and  when  less  cloudy,  cold,  dripping  weather 
prevails,  and  the  crop  is  nothing  like  so  liable 
to  be  injured  by  frost.  The  grounds  are  also 
sooner  ready  for  crops  sown  in  the  fall.  This 
mode  of  management  will  often  enable  the 
cultivator  to  grow  the  large  and  more  product- 
ive corns,  in  climates  where  they  have  been 
abandoned,  from  observing  that  they  did  not 
ripen  when  planted  at  the  usual  time. 

When  I  introduced  the  large  yellow  gourd- 
seed  com,  from  seed  procured  from  Hunting- 
don county,  every  farmer  here  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  grow  com  of  this  descrip- 
tion. They  considered  the  soil  and  climate 
hostile  to  the  growth  even  of  the  smaller  corns, 
and  but  little  was  planted.  As  they  waited 
until  the  earth  was  warmed  before  they  plant- 
ed, the  crops  were  frequently  either  destroy^, 
or  greatly  injured  by  frosU    (Praet,  Hu$b,) 

In  Pennsylvania,  com  generally  forms  the 
first  crop  of  the*  regular  rotation,  the  sod  being 
ploughed  without  manure,  except  the  occar 
sional  addition  of  a  light  dressing  of  plaster 
of  Paris  (about  one  bushel  per  acre)  or  a  full 
coat  of  lime  (60  to  100  bushels  per  acre).  The 
plan  of  listing  and  ploughing  out,  so  common 
in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  Pennsylvania  farmers,  who  flush  up 
the  ground  so  as  to  present  a  uniform  surface. 

Planting, — After  rolling,  and  then  harrowing 
well,  the  rows  are  struck  out  very  shallow,  and 
the  corn  is  planted  in  hills  8,  4, 4},  or  6  feet 
apart,  or  dropped  in  rows  from  3  to  5  feet 
asunder,  so  as  to  leave  the  stalks,  when  thinned 
out,  about  1  or  2  feet  apart  In  this  last  case 
the  tillage  has  of  course  to  be  conducted  in  the 
direction  of  the  rows,  and  never  cross-wise,  as 
is  practised  when  the  grain  is  in  hills  at  regu- 
lar distances.  The  distance  of  the  com  hilb 
or  plants  apart  must  be  regulated  by  the  kind 
of  com  to  be  planted,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  When  the  growth  is  high,  and  the  soil 
rich,  the  rows  should  be  farther  apart  than 
where  the  growth  is  low,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Northem  varieties,  which  may  be  planted  3 
feet  apart 

Whenever  manure  can  be  spared  for  the 
com  crop,  it  will  always  make  a  good  return ; 
for  maize  cannot  well  be  too  highly  manured. 
If  the  supply  be  sufficient,  it  may'  be  spread 
broadcast  upon  the  land  previous  to  plou/^hing; 
or,  what  is  better,  spread  upon  ground  that  has 
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been  flushed  up  in  the  aatnmn  or  winter,  and 
iheo  lightly  ploughed  in.  In  the  Northern  and 
ETastern  States  where  the  summers  are  short,  a 
liberal  quantity  of  manure  is  generally  required 
to  assist  in  forcing  the  crop  to  early  maturity. 
When  not  enough  is  at  hand  to  afford  a  good 
dressing  broadcast,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  a 
portion  of  short  manure  to  each  hill  just  before 
planting.  Ashes  are  an  excellent  manure  for 
Indian  corn,  and  may  be  dropped  upon  the 
hills  in  the  proportion  of  a  gill  to  a  pinL  It  is 
common  to  make  a  mixture  of  these  with  lime 
and  piaster.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
main  benefit  of  the  mixture  proceeds  from  the 
live  ashes.  Almost  every  kind  of  artificial  mar 
nure  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  com, 
either  in  the  hill  or  broadcast;  and  there  is  none 
perhaps  which  acts  so  promptly  upon  the  young 

?lants  as  the  Poudrette  manufactured  in  New 
ork  and  other  cities,  the  basis  of  which  fer- 
tilizer is  night-soil.  A  gill  of  this  to  the  hill 
furnishes  a  fair  dressing,  and  pushes  the  young 
corD  forward  with  such  rapidity  as  to  place  it 
very  soon  beyond  danger  from  the  grub,  cut^ 
worm,  and  other  insect  depredators,  by  which 
the  plants,  especially  those  on  light  and  ex- 
hausted soils,  suffer  such  destruction  during 
their  feeble  and  tardy  growth.  As  conducing 
to  the  same  end,  soaking  the  seed  for  24  or  36 
hours  in  solutions  of  saltpetre,  urine,  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  stables  and  cattle-yards,  dec  dec., 
have  a  very  good  tendency.  To  protect  it  from 
the  depredations  of  insects,  birds,  and  vermin, 
it  is  often  coated  with  liquid  tar,  and  subse- 
quently rolled  in  ashes,  plaster,  lime,  or  salt- 
petre,  which  last  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
convenient,  cheapest,  and  best  of  steeps.  Strong 
solutions  of  copperas,  blue  vitriol,  and  even 
corrosive  sublimate  and  arsenic,  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose — which  last,  how- 
ever, is  only  soluble  in  water  by  the  addition  of 
potash,  or  some  other  alkali.  *'  The  enemies  to 
be  combatted,"  says  Bucl,  **are  the  wire-worm, 
brown  g^b,  birds,  and  squirrels.  Of  these,  the 
first  and  two  last  prey  upon  the  kernels,  and 
against  these  tar  offers  a  complete  protection.  I 
soak  my  seed  12  to  20  hours  in  hot  water,  in 
which  is  dissolved  a  few  ounces  of  crude  salt^ 
petre,  and  then  add  (say  to  8  quarts  of  seed)  half 
a  pint  of  tar,  previously  warmed  and  diluted, 
with  a  quart  of  warm  water.  The  mass  is  well 
stirred,  the  com  taken  out,  and  as  much  plas- 
ter added  as  will  adhere  to  the  grain.  This 
impregnates  and  partially  coats  the  seed  with 
the  tar.  The  experience  of  years  will  warrant 
me  in  confidently  recommending  this  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  seed." 

Number  of  graitu  to  the  hittf  and  depth  ofphuU' 
ing4 — Where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
much  mischief  to  the  young  plants  from  black- 
birds, crows,  vermin,  and  insects,  it  is  always 
best  to  drop  from  4  to  7  grains  to  each  hill,  so 
that  some  2  or  3  may  have  a  chance  to  escape. 
An  old  quaint  couplet  lays  down  a  pretty  good 
(though  not  sufficiently  liberal)  rale  upon  this 
subject,  when  it  recommends  5  grains— 

**  One  for  the  blackbird,  and  one  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  eut-worm,  and  two  left  to  grow.'* 

The  deficiency  is  always  attempted  to  be  made 
up  by  replanting  other  grain,  but  the  product  of 
this  replant  is  too  often  feeble,  and  so  late  in 


maturing,  as  to  be  frequently  injured  by  the 
frost  in. autumn.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  re- 
plant with  the  surplus  of  other  hills.  But  this 
requires  a  damp  and  very  favourable  condition 
of  the  weather.  As  to  the  proper  depth  of  cover- 
ing for  the  seed,  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists ;  some  advocating  shallow  covering,  that 
is  to  say,  from  an  inch  to  2  or  2^  inches,  whilst 
others  recommend  from  3  to  6,  8,  and  even  10 
inches.  All  covering  which  exceeds  4  or  5 
inches^  must,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
considered  extravagant  and  detrimental.  Those 
in  favour  of  deep  covering  say  that  although 
the  corn  does  not  come  up  so  soon,  or  appear 
so  forward,  it  makes  a  much  better  growth 
later  in  the  season ;  sends  its  roots  lower,  and 
of  course  is  less  affected  by  dry  weather, 
whilst  the  stalks  stand  much  better  against  the 
violence  of  storms,  by  which  they  are  oAen 
prostrated.  They  also  urge  as  additional  re- 
commendations, that  the  crows  and  blackbirds 
are  unable  to  pull  up  the  young  shoots,  so  as 
to  get  at  the  grain  from  which  it  springs,  whilst 
the  cutpworm  may  sever  the  sprout  in  the  com- 
mon situation  just  beneath  the  surface,  leaving 
enough  still  below  to  push  tip  and  continue  the 
growth.    See  Dbill. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  where  the  mould 
is  of  a  light  texture,  moderately  deep  covering 
answers  best  as  a  general  rale.  To  cover 
deep  where  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loans, 
would  either  cause  the  grain  to  rot,  prevent  it 
from  rising,  or  dispose  it  to  come  up  twisted, 
unless  opportunely  assisted  by  rain,  to  soften 
the  packed  covering. 

Tillage^^The  com  once  planted,  its  tender 
blade  pushes  through  the  ground,  usually  in 
about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  even  sooner 
when  the  grain  has  been  previously  soaked. 
Although  the  field  is  generally  lefl  at  rest  until 
the  plants  hav^  all  fairly  risen  above  ground 
before  the  tillage  of  the  crop  commences, 
some  begin  with  the  harrows  even  before  the 
com  is  up.  The  first  objects  to  be  effected  are, 
to  keep  the  ground  stirred  and  free  from  grass 
and  weeds.  Where  danger  is  apprehended 
from  worms,  by  which  it  is  so  frequently  at- 
tacked, many  maintain  that  the  tillage  should 
not  commence  very  soon,  so  that  some  other 
vegetation  being  allowed  to  start  up,  the  young 
com  will  thus  be  in  a  measure  spared;  where- 
as, if  the  ground  is  peifeotly  clean,  the  worms, 
having  nothing  else  to  feed  upon,  will,  of 
course,  destroy  all  the  young  corn.  Instances 
may  occasionally  occur  where  this  practice 
may  prove  advantageous,  but  as  a  general 
rale,  the  young  com  cannot  be  kept  too  clean, 
or  the  ground  about  it  too  loose. 

The  modes  of  tillage  vary  exceedingly,  not 
only  with  the  variations  in  soil  and  climate, 
but  with  the  views  of  different  persons  in  the 
same  locality.  On  stiff,  clay  soils,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  harrowing  just  before  the  proper 
time  for  the  corn  to  come  up,  favours  this  pro- 
cess, by  loosening  the  tenacious  soil,  especially 
where  a  timely  rain  does  not  occur  to  soften 
the  earth.  After  the  com  appears,  the  harrow 
should  be  kept  going  until  the  ground  is  ren- 
dered perfectly  loose,  hands  following  with 
hoes  or  short  rakes  to  clear  the  com  which 
may  be  covered.  Then  comes  the  plough, 
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which,  in  the  Scmthem  and  lover  portion  of 
the  Middle  States,  is  often  used  to  turn  a  fbr- 
row  from  the  yonng  com.  This  operation  is 
termed  bar^lo»glungf  because  the  bar  of  the 
plonj^h  is  run  next  to  the  plants.  A  few  days 
after  this,  the  process  is  rerersed,  and  the 
mould-board  being  turned  next  the  corn,  the 
loose  earth  is  thrown  back  again.  Many  think 
that  this  second  ploughing,  called  mouldings 
ought  not  to  be  left  longer  than  a  few  hours 
before  the  earth  should  be  turned  back  again. 
In  some  places  ploughs  are  still  used  for  this 
last  purpose  with  wooden  mould-boards,  as 
these  serve  best  to  push  the  loose  earth  before 
them,  crumbling  and  spreading  it  about  the 
plants  more  advantageously  than  ploughs  fur- 
nished with  smooth  and  polished  iron  mould- 
boar4s.  Some  use  narrow,  deep-cutting  ploughs, 
which  do  this  work  with  comparatively  little 
labour  to  the  horse,  and  render  the  soil  near 
the  com  much  more  pertneable  by  the  roots, 
and  at  the  same  time,  quickly  acce^ible  to  the 
rain  and  atmospheric  influences.  Whatever 
tends  to  favour  the  extension  of  the  roots 
downwards,  serves  to  place  the  crop  beyond 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  season. 
.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  plant  which  withstands 
the  effects  of  drought  so  welt  as  Indian  com, 
whilst  young ;  but  when  its  top  blades  begin 
to  be  heavy,  its  demands  for  moisture  increase 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  suffer  greatly  from  yery 
dry  weather.  Heat  and  moisture  are  the  great 
promoters  of  its  luxuriant  growth. 

Mr.  Lorain's  comments  upon  the  custom  of 
bar'ploughingt  as  practised  by  a  distinguished 
Maryland  farmer  and  agricultural  writer,  are 
very  judicious*  Mr.  Boardly,  he  says,  plough- 
ed from  each  side  ofthe  rows  of  the  plants  five 
inches  deep,  while  the  plants  were  young;  he 
then  let  them  rest  10  or  12  days  on  the  narrow 
ridges  formed  by  this  practice ;  this  was  done, 
that  the  lateral'  roots  should  take  their  direc- 
tion under  the  artificial  surface  of  the  ground 
formed  by  the  ploughshare.  If  the  corn-plant, 
when  scarcely  three  inches  high,  be  pulled  up 
by  the  roots  from  an  open  free  soil,  the  lateral 
roots  will  be  found  about  12  inches  long,  beside 
what  remains  in  the  ground;  consequently 
these  roots  are  cut  off  on  each  side  of  the  rows, 
even  by  the  first  cultivation,  while  the  plant  is 
yet  very  young;  they  are  also  cut  off* by  every 
succeeding  cultivation.  If  the  furrows  made 
along  each  side  of  the  rows,  by  the  first  culti- 
vation, were  kept  continually  open,  and  the 
lateral  roots  of  the  plants  compelled  by  this 
means  to  cross  the  bottom  of  them,  a  little 
within  the  ground,  this  would  not  cause  the 
roots  to  grow  under  the  artificial  surface  of  the 
ground  formed  by  the  ploughshare*  Nature 
immediately  after  they  passed  the  open  fur- 
row, would  direct  them  up  into  the  soil  above, 
to  take  their  natural  range  through  it :  espe- 
cially in  that  part  of  it  where  the  most  genial 
heat  and  nutriment  obtained.  This  is  clearly 
seen  when  the  lateral  roots  of  tr^es  cross 
ditches,  or  even  deep  gullies,  at  the  bottom  of 
them,  a  little  within  the  ground.  They  iarale- 
diately  mount  upward  after  they  have  crossed 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  take  their  natural 
growth  at  the  same  distance  from  the  snriaoe 
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I  of  the  soil  as  would  have  happNcned  if  they 
had  met  with  no  obstacles  in  getting  into  it. 

The  roots  of  the  com-plant  which  proceed 
downward  from  the  stalk,  also  those  that  take 
their  course  along  the  rows,  are  not  injured ; 
neither  are  all  those  which  grow  the  deepest 
within  the  soil  in  the  intervals  cut  off.  There* 
fore  as  the  com-plant  is  very  hardy,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  these  roots,  until  nature  repairs  the 
damage  done  by  this  truly  inconsiderate  and 
barbarian  practice.  It  is  of  consequence  by 
no  means  wonderful,  that  Mr.  Bordley,  who 
was  in  many  respects  a  judicious  former, 
should  by  his  general  good  management  so  far 
counteract  the  evils  arising  from  this  savage 
practice,  as  to  grow,  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tages resulting  from  it,  crops  that  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  general  crops  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Reason,  however,  as  well  as  practice, 
determines  that  crops  obtained  in  this  way 
must  fall  very  far  short  of  those  that  may  be 
obtained  from  a  rational  system  of  manage- 
ment It  is  also  obvious,  that  his  mode  of  cul- 
tivation is  well  calculated  to  cause  an  exten- 
sive, useless  waste  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  contained  in  the  soil.  Likewise  of  the 
farm-yard  manure,  if  that  be  applied  for  the 
growti)  of  the  crop.  (LorcnnU  Pract,  Htuh.) 

The  farmers  in  some  of  the  finest  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  have  of  late  years  made  much 
less  use  of  the  plough  in  cultivating  their  com 
than  formerly.  They  now  generally  content 
themselves  with  moulding,  or  throwing  a  single 
furrow  on  each  side  of  the  young  plants,  leav- 
ing a  space  between  the  rows  of  from  3  to  3| 
feet  untouched.  The  space  left,  is  afterwards 
worked  by  means  of  shovel-ploughs,  and  cul- 
tivators, which  completely  destroy  the  grass, 
and  loosen  the  ground.  This  mode  of  culture 
is  more  quickly  and  economically  performed 
than  the  old  plan  of  ploughing  the  whole  space 
between  the  rows,  and  leaving  the  surface  com- 
paratively level.  If  the  land  be  sufficiently 
loose  and  deeply  stirred,  there  is  little  use  in 
hilling  it.  It  is  sometimes  said  corn  requires 
hilling  to  support  it.  Nature  disproves  this 
argument,  by  the  stiff,  bracing  roots  thrown  out 
by  this  plant,  at  the  time  they  are  wanted,  and 
for  this  very  purpose.  On  wet  lands,  planting 
on  ridges  and  hilling  may  be  advisable,  but 
such  lands  should  never  be  chosen  for  com. 
If  wet,  drain  thoroughly  in  the  first  place. 
Allow  no  weeds  to  grow  in  your  com,  savs  Buel, 
and  do  not  fear  to  stir  the  surface  in  dry  wea- 
ther. Every  weed  absorbs  nutriment  enough 
to  make  a  good  ear  of  com,  and  if  any  remain 
after  the  plough  cannot  be  used,  pull  them  up, 
or  cut  them  with  the  hoe. 

Tkimtiing  and  Succouring*— As  quickly  as  pos- 
sible after  it  is  ascertained  that  the  ])1ants  are 
in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  no  longer  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed  by  the  cut^worm  and  other 
enemies,  they  are  thinned  out,  so  as  to  leave 
only  two  or  three  in  a  hill.  Or,  should  they 
stand  in  rows  or  drills,  the  plants  are  left  about 
one  or  two  feet  apart  The  operation  of  suc- 
couring takes  place  some  time  after  thinning, 
and  consists  in  tearing  ofi'the  side-shoots  which 
often  sprout  from  the  bottom  of  the  main  stalk. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  thought  that  this  practice 
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is  niQCh  more  Knrtftil  than  ad^t&taj^eoiis,  in* 
jnring  the  growth  and  devdopement '  of  the 
corn,  and  lessening  the  produce  of  both  fodder 
and  grain.  The  troth  of  these  opinions  seem 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  actual  elperiments. 
(See  CyiiitatoTy  vol.  riii.  p.  90.) 

Many  farmers  deem  the  use  of  the  plough 
altogether  unnecessary  and  even  injurious,  and 
conduct  the  tillage  of  the  com  crop  throughout 
first  with  the  drag-harrow,  and  successively 
with  the  cultivator,  horse-hoe,  and  hand-hoe. 
These  are  kept  going  very  constantly  until 
wheat  harvest,  after  which  further  culture  is 
suspended,  and  the  com  crop,  in  common  phra- 
aeotogy,  is  said  to  be  laid  by.  The  plants  have 
now  attained  from  2  to  4  or  6  feet  in  height,  and 
thrown  out  their  side-shoots.  These  should  be 
left  to  extend  themselves  uninterraptedly  in  all 
directions,  which  they  will  do  with  great  rapi- 
dity provided  the  season  be  favourable  and  the 
soil  loose  and  in  good  tilth.  Should  they  be 
cut  or  torn  asunder  by  late  and  too  deep  work- 
ing, the  crop  must  suffer  serious  injury. 

The  progressive  growth  and  developement 
of  Indian  com  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Lo- 
rain. 

The  roots  and  stem  of  maize,  he  says,  spring 
from  the  heart  of  the  grain ;  the  former  grows 
from  one  to  two  or  more  Inches  long  before  the 
latter  appears,  and  progresses  so  very  rapidly, 
that  if  pulled  up  from  a  loose  soil,  they  will 
measure  about  12  inches  long  when  the  stem 
is  only  about  3  inches  high,  although  their 
finer  fibres  must  be  leil  in  the  ground  by  this 
rude  operation. 

The  stem  protrudes  itself  through  the  soil  in 
the  form  of  a  bodkin,  and  is  composed  of  leaves 
rolled  very  compactly  together;  the  first  two 
leaves  expand  soon  after  the  plant  penetrates 
the  soil,  and  other  rolled  leaves  continue  to 
unfold  in  succession  from  the  crown  of  the 
plant,  until  the  tassel  appears  wrapped  up  in 
its  own  leaves:  these  also  gradually  spread 
themselves,  until  the  plant  is  fully  formed. 

The  leaves  increase  in  width  and  length 
from  the  ground  up  to  where  the  most  perfect 
ear  is  formed;  after  this  they  decrease  in 
length  and  width,  more  rapidly  than  they  in- 
creased below,  and  this  decrease  is  regularly 
maintained  even  to  the  uppermost  leaf,  which 
forms  itself  a  little  below  the  tassel. 

One  leaf  grows  from  every  joint  in  the  stalk, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  alternate  sides ;  the 
first  formed  leaf,  and  after  this  every  leaf  in 
regular  succession,  clasps  the  stalk  closely, 
until  it  approaches  near  to  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  above ;  after  this  it  grows  out  from 
the  stalk,  and  a  beautiful  fan-like  appearance 
is  at  length  produced,  which  is  not  equalled 
by  any  other  annual  plant  cultivated  for  the 
yalne  of  its  ft'uit;  especially  when  the  laiige 
luxuriant  ears  display  at  their  points  elegant 
tufts  of  silky  fibres,  which  vary  in  colour  when 
mixtures  form  the  seedk 

The  height  of  this  plant  differs  much.  The 
smallest  variety  that  has  been  noticed  by  me 
did  not  seem  to  exceed  3  feet  in  height  The 
laiigest  plants  which  I  have  seen  measured 
but  13  feet  I  have,  however,  heard  of  some 
which  attained  the  height  of  17  feet    These 


mtat  haire  been  grown  on  a  very  rich,  04  trett 
as  a  very  deep  and  open,  free  soil. 

The  lateral  roots  of  maize  soon  spread 
through  the  whole  soil.  The  finger-roots,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  dip  much  deeper* 
I  have  seen  them  traced  two  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil  by  a  grabbing  hoe,  in  the 
hands  of  a  rugged  workmaut  How  much  fur- 
ther their  finer  fibres  might  have  gone  was  not 
ascertained  by  me,  but  &is  convinced  me  that 
the  roots  of  maize  were  capable  of  drawing 
very  much  moisture  and  some  nutriment  from 
a  much  greater  depth  than  most  of  the  plants 
cultivated  by  us.  Also,  that  these  manures 
and  smaller  roots  were  better  .calculated  to 
effect  this  very  interesting  purpose  than  they 
would  have  been  if  nature  had  formed  the 
whole  of  them  into  one  single  taproot,  which 
extended  no  deeper.  This  is  one  cause,  among 
many  others,  why  maize  is  capable  of  contend- 
ing so  powerfully  with  poverty,  and  notwith- 
standing severe  and  continued  drought,  better 
than  most  other  cultivated  plants.  This  should 
convince  us  that  a  plant  capable  of  drawing 
such  important  supplies  from  beyond  the  range 
of  plants  in  general,  will  not  prove  peculiarly 
exhausting  if  it  be  treated  fairly,  by  having  as 
much  manure  or  as  good  a  soil  appropriated  for 
it  as  is  commonly  used  for  those  plants  which 
fanners  in  general  have  not  learned  to  grow 
on  poor  soils  without  manure. 

The  prop  roots  of  maize  appear  about,  or  a 
little  before,  the  tassels  may  be  seen.  They 
proceed  from  the  joint  at  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  soiL  They  are  numerous,  and  form  a 
circle  round  the  plant  That  portion  of  them 
which  grows  outside  of  the  ground  is  hard  and 
woody,  similar  to  the  substance  which  forms 
the  outside  of  the  stalk ;  but  so  soon  as  they 
penetrate  the  soil  they  become  softer,  and 
spread  through  it  in  search  of  nutriment;  this 
is  just  at  the  time  the  plant  requires  most  of  it 
The  tassel  and  the  top  of  the  plants  have  after 
this  to  attain  their  full  size,  and  the  farina  fe- 
cundans,  which  impregnates  the  grain,  is  to  be 
formed.  The  ears  now  begin  to  shoot,  and 
they  are  also  to  be  filled  and  perfected. 

The  prop  roots  are  exactly  calculated  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  tassels  and  ears  during 
high  winds,  and  when  the  grounds  are  softened 
by  rain.  But  farmers  too  generally  thwart 
this  simple  but  wise  arrangement  of  nature, 
by  hilling  or  ridging  up  the  plants.  These  in- 
considerate operations  not  only  cut  and  rend 
the  roots,  but  also  compel  the  plants  to  grow 
new  sets  of  prop  roots  from  the  joints  above. 
These  seldom  get  sufficiently  established  in 
time  to  support  the  weight  and  height  of  the 
tassels  and  ears ;  and  many  of  the  plants  are 
of  consequence  blown  down,  or  fall  hy  their 
own  weight,  when  the  grounds  have  been  pre- 
viously much  softened  by  rain. 

Maize,  from  its  woody  texture  and  com- 
manding size,  might  (without  straining  the 
point  very  far),  be  caJled  an  annual  bread 
tree,  producing  the  best  of  all  corns,  and  at  the 
same  time  crops  which  in  magnitude  far  ex- 
ceed that  of  any  other  grain.  Also  tops,  husks, 
and  leaves  which  can  be  readily  gathered,  and 
furnish  abundant  fodder  for  cattle,  equal  to  the 
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best  hay ;  and  independent  of  this,  the  stalks 
supply  much  valaable  litter  for  the  cattle  yard. 

That  part  of  the  leaf  which  snrroands  the 
stalk,  and  adheres  so  closely  that  it  does  not 
permit  a  particle  of  moisture  to  escape,  is 
very  interesting.  The  peculiar  insertion  of  the 
leaf,  together  with  the  formation  of  that  part 
of  the  stalk  covered  by  it,  forms  a  cavity  for 
the  reception  of  the  rich  moisture,  which  is 
gathered  into  it  from  the  atmosphere  by  the 
leaves,  and  for  which  they  are  most  admirably 
formed. 

The  shoots  which  form  the  ear  commence 
at  the  joint  in  contact  with  the  ground.  If  the 
soil  be  rich  or  highly  manured,  they  issue  from 
every  joint  up  to  where  the  uppermost  ear  is 
formed  at  the  footstalk  of  the  tassel.  This 
last  or  highest  up  ear  is  almost  invariably  the 
largest,  and  ripens  soonest  It  seldom  occurs 
that  more  than  two  ears  are  perfected  on  one 
stalk,  unless  the  clusters  of  plants  are  very 
distant  from  each  other,  and  but  few  plants 
stand  in  each  cluster.  If  the  'plants  stand 
thick' on  the  ground,  but  one  ear  is  commonly 
perfected  by  each  of  them.  The  abortive  ear 
shoots  are  called  suckers.  These  are  com- 
monly removed,  so  far  as  the  farmer  considers 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  crop.  This 
should  be  done  so  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  pulled  off  effectually.  No  part 
of  them  should  be  left  adhering  to  the  stalk, 
or  they  will  grow  again  from  the  stub  left 
behind. 

If  this  operation  be  not  early  commenced 
and  frequently  repeated,  they  become  so  nu- 
merous and  large  in  fields  highly  manured, 
especially  if  the  plants  stand  thin  on  the  ground, 
that  they  are  greatly  injured ;  not  only  from 
the  loss  of  nutriment,  but  also  from  the  many 
and  large  wounds  inflicted  by  the  removal  of 
them. 

After  careful  experiment  in  the  removal  of 
suckers,  I  now  pull  none  above  the  joint  in 
contact  with  the  ground ;  and  would  not  re- 
move these  if  they  did  not  take  root  in  the  soil, 
and  by  this  means  become  powerful  exhaust- 
ers. Although  it  commonly  happens  that  seve- 
ral ear  shoots  above  this  point  prove  abortive, 
no  sucker  can  be  removed  without  injuring  the 
leaf  which  binds  it  to  the  stalk ;  and  so  much 
that  it  is  commonly  rendered  altogether  inca- 
pable of  conducting  moisture.  If  it  be  not  so 
extensively  injured,  the  receptacle  formed  by 
it  is  so  much  deranged  by  this  operation,  that 
it  cannot  retain  the  slight  portion  which  may 
happen  to  be  conducted  by  the  leaf  into  it. 

I  am  still  further  encouraged  to  let  so  many 
of  these  abortive  ears  stand,  as  I  have  observed 
that  so  soon  as  nature  has  determined  the 
number  of  ears  which  existing  circumstances 
may  enable  her  to  fill,  all  her  efforts  are  direct- 
ed to  them,  and  the  abortive  ones  immediately 
dwindle,  and  finally  wither;  and,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  nature  may  cause  them 
to  part  with  the  rich  matters  they  had  pre- 
viously gathered,  and  apply  this  nutriment  to 
assist  in  maturing  her  favourites. 

I  trust  it  will  appear  from  what  has  been 

advanced,  that  in  place  of  abusing  this  invalua^ 

ble  plant  as  an  exhauster  of  the  soil,  we  should 

consider  it  the  pride  and  boast  of  American 
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husbandry,  as  mathematical  demonstration 
cannot  well  afford  stronger  proof  than  has 
been  produced  that  maize  gathers  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nutriment  necessary  to  perfect  its 
fruit  from  the  atmosphere. 

Still,  it  should  be  remembered  that  sufiicient 
nutriment,  provided  in  the  soil,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  do  this  very  exten- 
sively. Therefore,  ''let  not  what  God  has 
joined  together,  by  man  be  put  asunder,"  by 
vain  philosophical  theories  and  sophisticid 
reasonings.  Such  as,  that  the  chief  use  of  the 
soil  is  merely  to  support  the  plants  in  their 
proper  place,  or  that  cultivation  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  soil  well  stored 
with  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

The  middle  path  is  certainly  the  path  of  rea- 
son and  experience,  and  should  be  carefully 
and  diligently  pursued  by  the  practical  farmer, 
leaving  those  ideal  speculations  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  learned. 

There  is  no  corn  crop  grown  by  us  which  is 
so  certain  as  maize.  Its  diseases  are  few,  and 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  proceed  from  an  incon- 
siderate cultivation.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to 
have  seen  them  so  extensive  in  any  field  as  to 
do  any  very  material  injury  to  the  crop. 

It  withstands  drought  and  contends  with 
poverty  better  than  most  other  plants  cultivat- 
ed by  us,  either  for  the  value  of  their  grain  or 
roots.  It  may  be  advantageously  grown  in 
any  soil  fit  for  cultivation,  not  excepting  blow- 
ing sands  or  retentive  clay. 

Still,  this  crop  fails  occasionally,  especially 
in  the  higher  latitudes,  or  situations  rendered 
cold  from  local  causes.  It  cannot  withstand 
grass  or  weeds,  and  is  too  generally  planted 
by  far  too  late.  The  seed  is  also  covered  too 
deep,  as  well  as  oppressed  with  clods,  stones, 
or  any  other  rubbish  near  at  hand,  which  pre- 
vents the  plant  from  coming  up.  Too  little 
seed  is  planted  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  plants 
aAer  birds  and  quadrupeds  have  taken  that 
portion  which  even  proper  vigilance  cannot 
prevent     (Practical  Htubandry^ 

Saving  the  Fodder,  ^r^-The  tops  of  the  Indian 
com,  when  cut  off  for  fodder,  should  be  re- 
moved previous  to  stripping  the  blades  from 
the  stalks  below  the  ear,  which  last  operation 
should  be  delayed  till  near  the  time  of  maturi^, 
indicated  by  some  dryness  of  the  leaves  and 
hardness  of  the  grain.  The  ears  are  gathered 
by  hand,  and  the  husks,  when  perfectly  dry, 
stript  off,  and,  together  with  the  stalks,  laid  by 
for  winter  fodder,  while  the  ears  are  conveyed 
to  the  granary.  The  green  stems  and  leaves 
abound  in  nutritious  matter  for  cattle,  and  in 
some  places  it  is  cultivated  solely  for  this 
purpose,  especially  aAer  early  crops  of  other 
vegetables;  when  planted  for  this  object,  it 
should  be  sowed  very  thickly.  Corn,  when 
well  dried,  will  keep  good  for  several  years, 
and  preserve  its  capability  of  germination.  It 
is  eaten  in  various  manners  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  forms  a  wholesome  and  substantial 
aliment  Domestic  animals  of  every  kind  are 
also  extremely  fond  of  it  According  to  Count 
Rumford,  it  is,  next  to  wheat,  the  most  nutri- 
tions grain.  It  is  considered  as  too  stimulating 
for  the  common  food  of  cattle,  and  is  found  to 
be  more  stimulating  than  any  other  kind  of 
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bread  used  by  us.  The  fatteaing  and  inyigo- 
ratiog  qualities  of  Indian  corn  make  it  the  best 
of  all  kinds  of  food  for  persons  exposed  to  hard 
labour  or  fatigaing  duty.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  the  preference  so  generally  bestowed 
by  the  labouring  classes  upon  Indian  com,  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  them,  but  shared  alike 
by  rich  and  poor,  for  the  sweetness  of  the  bread, 
and  its  wholesome  and  superior  invigorating 
virtues.  Mixed  with  rye  meal,  it  forms  the 
common  brown  bread  of  New  England;  mixed 
with  water  alone,  it  makes  a  very  palatable 
species  of  extemporaneous  bread.  When 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  or  ground  very  coarse 
and  boiled,  it  forms  the  *< hominy"  and  ** grits'* 
which  are  such  great  favourites  at  the  south ; 
and  the  fine  meal,  boiled  thick  in  water,  is  the 
*«mush*'  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  <"  hasty-pud- 
ding" of  the  Eastern  States.  In  the  form  of 
hulled  com,  or  tamp,  the  whole  grains  furnish 
a  very  palatable,  although  rather  indigestible 
luxury.  Of  the  husks  a  beautiful  kind  of  writ^ 
ing-paper  has  been  manufactured  in  Italy;  and 
when  soaked  in  hot  water,  they  make  excellent 
mattrasses.  A  grayish  paper  may  be  made 
form  all  parts  of  the  plant 

Entmiet  and  DiMosef*— The  bird,  insect,  and 
other  depredators  have  been  already  referred 
to  under  the  headof  Bibds,  CuT-woax,  Wibb- 
woax,  Plakt-licxI  6lc  Among  the  diseases, 
the  chief  one  is  a  dark  or  blue-black  spungy 
growth,  which  sometimes  takes  the  place  of 
the  blighted  ear  of  com.  The  mass  some- 
times grows  till  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  to  be  considered  a  luxuriant  or  rank  species 
of  fungus.  As  the  species  of  parasitic  plants 
to  which  this  belongs  are  so  readily  destroyed 
by  applications  of  common  salt,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  soaking  the  seeds  w.ell  in  salt- 
water previous  to  planting,  or  scattering  salt 
over  the  ground,  will  prevent  this  disease. 

In  all  the  fields  of  maize,  says  Mr.  Lorain, 
which  have  been  examined  by  me,  some  plants 
entirely  barren  have  been  seen  without  any 
apparent  cause. 

The  fungus  appears  to  be  principally  occa^ 
sioned  by  wounds  inflicted  during  cultivation. 
.The  plants  commonly  bleed  from  these  wounds, 
and  a  fungus  is  formed.  This,  when  in  contact 
with  the  ear,  is  certain  destruction  to  it,  unless 
the  fungus  be  soon  seen. and  removed.  When 
it  is  formed  on  other  parts  of  the  plant,  it  fre- 
quently corrodes  them  so  much  that  they  are 
incapable  of  perfecting  their  frait.  The  only 
remedy  known  to  me  is  speedy  removal,  and 
•repeating  the  operation  if  the  fungus  should 
reappear :  which  generally  occurs.  But  even 
this  tedious  remedy  is  too  often  found  insuffi- 
cient. It  is,  therefore,  far  better  not  to  create 
this  disease,  by  mangling  the  plants,  either  by 
the  savage  practice  of  harrowing  over  them, 
or  by  covering  them  with  clods,  stones,  or  sods, 
as  is  too  often  done  by  the  inconsiderate  mode 
of  hilling  or  ridging  them  up.  Although  many 
of  the  plants  wounded  by  these  injudicious  prac- 
tices survive  and  appear  to  flourish,  even  when 
the  fungus  is  not  removed,  still,  numbers  of 
them  become  too  debilitated  to  perfect  their  frait. 

A  reddish  kind  of  rust  sometimes  appears 
on  the  leaves,  but  seldom  does  much  apparent 
injury  to  the  ears,  unless  it  becomes  extensive. 
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However,  the  same  mst  sometimes  fixes  upon 
the  stalks  and  causes  them  to  decay. 

When  this  is  near  the  ear,  or  ihe  decay  is 
extensive,  the  plant  produces  little  or  no  grain; 
but  I  have  never  seen  very  extensive  injury 
done  by  this  disease.  The  cause  of  it  is  un- 
known to  me.  It  may,  however,  proceed  trom 
the  bruises  and  wounds  inflicted  by  an  incon- 
siderate cultivation;  especially  as  the  tassel, 
wrapped  in  its  own  leaves,  may  be  seen  formed 
in  the  plant  when  it  is  quite  young.  Too  many 
farmers  think  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
plants  are  greatly  promoted  by  harrowing  over 
them,  and  mangling  their  tops  while  they  are 
young.  Also,  by  cutting  and  rending  the  roots 
of  them,  provided  this  be  not  done  after  the 
tassels  and  ear  shoots  appear;  than  which 
nothing  can  appear  more  preposterous.  (Proe- 
tieal  Husbandry.) 

,  It  sometimes  happens,  as  the  effect  of  storms, 
that  the  pollen  is  blown  or  beaten  off  the  tassel 
before  all  the  silk  has  protruded  from  the  ear. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  a  failure  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  grains  in  the  extremity  or  other 
portion  where  the  silk  was  deficient*  It  has 
been  urged,  among  the  reasons  for  letting 
the  suckers  grow,  that  being  later  in  tasseling 
and  less  exposed  to  high  winds,  they  assist  to 
promote  the  process  of  fecundation  after  the 
tassels  of  the  main  stalks  have  shed  their  pol- 
len. As  an  evidence  of  this,  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  earliest  ears  are  always  best  covered 
with  grain,  while  ihose  which  push  late  often 
exhibit  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  naked  cob,— the 
consequence  of  imperfect  impregnation. 

HarvetHng  the  Crop.— This  is  effected  very 
differently  in  different  portions  of  the  Union. 

1.  In  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States,  the  corn  is  usually  cut  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  soon  as  the  grain 
has  become  glazed,  or  hard  upon  the  outside, 
and  whilst  the  blades  are  still  green,  put  im- 
mediately into  shocks,  and  thus  left  some  time 
standing  in  the  field.  The  com  after  becoming 
sufficiently  dry  is  husked  and  cribbed,  and  the 
stalks  with  all  the  attached  fodder  and  husks 
are  carted  home  and  stacked  for  provender. 

2.  In  the  Southern  and  Southerly  portions  of 
the  Middle  States,  the  corn  is  commonly  husked 
in  the'  field,  the  stalks  having  previously  had 
the  blades  stripped  below  the  ears,  and  the 
tops  lopped  off  above  the  ears.  When^  there- 
fore, the  ear  has  been  separated,  the  naked 
stalk  is  left  standing  with  the  husk,  which  is 
soon  afterwards  eaten  off  by  cattle. 

There  are  some  other  modes  of  gathering 
com  and  securing  the  fodder,  but  those  de- 
scribed are  by  far  the  most  general.  In  some 
parts  of  the  fertile  Western  States,  where  the 
crops  are  extremely  luxuriant,  with  the  absence 
of  facilities  to  get  the  grain  to  market,  it  is 
common  to  husk  out  and  secure  enough  of  the 
corn  for  family  use  and  then  turn  the  hogs  and 
cattle  into  the  field  to  consume  the  remainder. 

By  the  first  of  these  methods  the  crop  may 
be  secured  before  the  autumnal  rains,  with  aU 
its  valuable  fodder,  and  the  ground  cleared  in 
time  for  a  winter  crop  of  wheat  or  rye.  The 
juices  retained  by  the  staUc  are  sufficient  to 
nourish  the  com  to  maturity.  By  the  second 
mode  there  is  always  a  loss  in  the  grain  pro- 
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dnet,  wbich  is  never  bo  well  filled  after  the 
blades  and  tops  have  been  removed  in  a  green 
state.  This  has  been  proven  by  actual  experi- 
ments, for  the  particulars  of  which  see  Buel^t 
Farmer^t  Inttruetor,-  also  Farmet^t  Regiiter,  vol. 
ii.  p.  91 ;  and  Colnuut^t  Fourth  Report^  p.  16. 

All,  or  nearty  all  the  accounts  we  have  pub- 
lifthed  of  great  products  of  Indian  com,  agree, 
says  the  editor  of  the  Cidttva^or,  in  two  par- 
ticulars, viz. :  in  not  using  the  plough  in  the 
after  culture,  and  in  not  earthiDg,or  but  slight- 
ly, the  hills.  These  results  go  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  tntvrt  roots  are  essential  to  the  vigor 
of  the  crop ;  and  that  roots  to  enable  them  to 
perform  their  function  as  nature  designed, 
must  be  near  the  surface.  If  the  roots  are 
severed  with  the  plough,  in  dressing  the  crop, 
the  plants  are  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their 
nourishment;  and  if  they  are  buried  deep  by 
hilling,  the  plant  is  partially  exhausted  in 
throwing  out  a  new  set  near  the  surface,  where 
alone  they  can  perform  all  their  offices.  There 
is  another  material  advantage  in  this  mode  of 
cultivating  the  com  crop— it  saves  a  vast  deal 
of  manual  labor. 

There  is  another  question  of  interest  to 
larmers,  which  relates  to  the  mode  of  harvest- 
ing the  crop,  that  is,  whether  it  is  best  to  top 
the  stalks,  cut  the  whole  at  the  ground  when 
the  grain  is  glazed,  or  cut  the  whole  when  the 
grain  has  fully  ripened.  Experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Northampton,  one  of  the 
best  practical  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  and 
of  other  gentlemen,  show  that  the  grain 
suffers  a  diminution  of  six  or  eight  bushels  to 
the  acre,  by  topping  the  stalks;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  counterbalancing  benefit  to  the 
fodder,  unless  at  the  expense  of  carrying  the 
stalks  to  the  borders  of  the  field,  that  they  may 
be  secured  before  the  crop  is  gathered,  and 
before  they  become  blanched  and  half-ruined. 
And  it  is  no  protection  against  early  autumnal 
tests,  but  rather  exposes  nnripened  grain  to 
foe  more  injured.  Hence  so  far  as  regards 
these  two  modes,  all  who  have  made  a  com- 
parison seem  to  concur  in  the  opinion,  that 
stripping  the  com  of  its  tops  and  leaves  is  a 
bad  practice. 

The  blades  and  tops  of  com,  if  well  cured, 
fiiraish  an  excellent  fodder  for  neat  cattle  and 
horses,  all  kinds  of  stock  being  very  fond  of 
them.  They  serve  greatly  to  increase  the 
amount  of  manure,  collected  in  the  cattle-yard, 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Southern  parts  of 
which  the  crops  of  com  are  very  luxuriant,  the 
Ibdder  is  generally  considered  worth  at  least 
#4  per  acre  as  provender.  A  distinguished 
farmer  in  Whitemarsh,  Montgomery  county, 
ohtained,  in  IMS,  finom  a  80  acre  field,  suffi- 
cient cora-fodder  to  winter  90  large  steers  in- 
tended for  spring  beef.  The  stalks  had  been 
ent  down  with  blades,  Ac  attached.  Cora  is 
occasionally  sown  broad-cast  for  the  purpose 
of  being  mown  down  as  green  provender  for 
milch  cows,  Ac,  for  which  it  answers  an  ad- 
mirable purpose.  It  has  been  also  cured  as 
hay,  and  on  some  highly  fertile  or  rich  spots 
has  3rielded  6  toss  of  hay  or  fodder. 

Pmtrvm^  Conu— CJora  is  usually  preserved 

-  Moring  away  the  ears  cleared  from  the 
:k8,  in  tmall  or  narrow  grananet  called 
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cribs,  the  sides  and  ends  of  whSch  are  con* 
stracted  of  logrs  or  laths,  so  as  to  leave  inter* 
stices  of  about  an  inch,  or  rather  more,  per> 
mitting  a  free  circulation  of  air.  If  the  cribs 
be  wider  than  8  or  10  feet,  the  middle  part  is 
very  apt  to  have  the  com  injured,  especially 
when  put  away  before  becoming  thoroughly 
dry.  In  the  Southern  States,  com  in  the  crib 
is  oAen  seriously  injured  by  the  weevil  when 
attempts  are  made  to  keep  it  over  die  summer. 
But  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  it  may 
be  preserved  for  many  years  on  the  cob.  hk 
the  Lowiaiana  Regiater  it  is  stated  that  sprin* 
kling  the  com  whilst  housing,  with  a  solutioa 
of  common  salt  and  water  (in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  pint  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water), 
will  entirely  prevent  the  insect  from  breeding. 
The  ears  of  com  are  there  frequently  stored 
up  in  the  husks,  which  are  rendered  much 
more  grateful  to  stock  by  the  addition  of  saH. 

There  is  perhaps  no  plant— certainly  non« 
of  such  vigorous  growth,— which  will  so  fong 
continue  highly  productive  when  raised  year 
after  year  upon  the  same  soil.  In  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Farmtr^s  Regiiter,  by  Mr.  Shul- 
tice,  of  Mathews  county,  Va^be  says  that  there 
are  in  the  county  named,  small  tracts  of  land 
which  have  been  in  com,  year  af\er  year,  as 
far  back  as  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants extends.  The  same  fields  planted  m 
core  successively  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
at  present  yield  fair  crops.  Such  land,  when 
new  (judging  by  the  product  of  contiguous 
recently  cleared  land),  yielded  from  3  to  • 
barrels  per  acre.  At  present  the  product  is 
from  2  to  8  barrels,  with  the  occasional  appli- 
cation of  a  very  meagre  dressing  of  manure. 
With  a  fair  supply  of  manure,  the  land  can  be 
readily  made  to  yield  as  much  and  even  more 
than  it  did  when  first  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. As,  in  the  tillage  of  this  crop,  all  vege* 
lation  is  carefully  destroyed,  the  materials 
constituting  the  soil  or  mould  must  have  de- 
composed vciy  slowly  indeed.  Where  Ihert 
is  much  sand  in  the  soil,  exhaustion  taket 
place  very  quickly ;  but  Indian  corn  can  be 
cultivated  on  land,  long  after  it  has  ceased  ta 
afford  compensating  crops  of  any  other  grain. 

Expemes  of  CMirnre.— These  are  very  differ- 
ently estimated  in  different  parts  of  flie  United 
States,  being  influenced  by  a  rariety  of  local 
circumstances.  The  following  estimate  and 
accompanying  statement  is  from  Jonathan  Ro- 
berts, Esq.,  a  very  eminent  agriculturist  re- 
siding in  Montgomerv  county,  Pennsylvania : 

<*An  estimate  of  the  expense  of  cuWvatiBg 
an  acre  of  maize  15  miles  northwest  of  Phila- 
delphia.   Soil,  a  calcareous  loam. 
Ploiifhinf  ■wtrd        -  -      -       -       "^2 

Harrowing  to  pvofer  tnraan  -  -  •  -  '2 
Marking  out  and  ptentinf  -       -  -       -      *^ 

S  loads  (t-horaa  wagon)  maBora  to  dreai  Cba 

florse-hoehif,  at  least  thMethnas  -  -  *  IS! 
Moulding  and  bone-boalof       -      -       '      '      zZ 

Harvesting '       '       '      tm 

flaving  fodder  -  -  -  -  '  *  '  IS 
Bmnt  of  land  ----••'iS 
Wear  of  gears  and  plough  -  ^  .  -  -  J^^ 
Amount  of  ezpenaa  .  -  -  -  -  ^HJJ 
Amount  of  crop  QO  busbela,  at  tO  els.  pnr  boskal  Wm 
Poddar 4» 

LaeviBf  a  balaaea  hi  ihvor  of  tiM  a^ra-atop  tff     fSHk 
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■This  estimate,'*  says  Mr.  R.,  *is  predicated 
on  practical  husbandry,  with  a  fair  season.  It 
is  not  found  economical,  in  a  regular  course  of 
cropping,  to  manure  corn  land  beyond  bill 
dressing.  The  decomposing  sward  will  be 
found  equal  to  its  production.  The  renovating 
process  of  manure  shoald  be  applied  in  putting 
in  the  winter  crops  with  the  cultiirated  grasses. 
Lime  should  not  be  immediately  applied  before 
towing  the  winter  crops.  Its  application  ought 
to  follow  the  maize  in  the  fall,  or  at  the  latest 
in  the  following  spring.  By  such  a  course  of 
culture  ground  may  be  kept  improiring  in  fer» 
tility.  It  is  not  the  part  of  practical  farming 
to  increase  the  crop  of  corn  by  an  expensive 
manuring;  it  must  be  taken  as  one  of  a  series 
of  ploughed  and  green  crops.  On  a  good  soil, 
and  with  a  good  season,  com  may  run  to  70  and 
80  bushels  an  acre.  Good  management  will 
be  directed  to  produce  a  series  of  good  crops, 
with  an  improvement  of  soil.*' 

With  great  deference  to  an  agricultnrist  of 
mch  matured  experience,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  some  of  the  items  in 
the  statement  are  rated  too  high,  and  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  bring  down 
the  expenses  at  least  as  low  as  those  in  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  furnished  by  Judge  Buel.  This 
last,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  include 
manure,  so  much  more  of  which  is  usually  re- 
quired at  the  North,  as  greatly  to  increase  the 
expense  of  the  crop. 

Estimated  expense  of  cultivating  an  acre  of 
Indian  corn  in  the  State  of  New  York: 


One  plAughf Kf  (mipprae  t  elover  lay) 
Harrowinf  and  planting  ... 
S  hoeinf •«  4  dajv,  and  bone-tatm  - 
llarvpstlnf.  t  dayt  .... 
Cuttinf  and  barvestlag  Malln  - 
Bent    ....... 
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PlMfbtaff,  fl  10 ;  harrowtef,  #S  50;  hotolor, 
90  eta 

0  buahe  la  leeched  awhea      ..... 

1  biiahrl  phiater  or  aypaam,  85    ...       . 
Seed,  10  quarto,  $1  00 ;  putting  on  aabea  and 

platter,  and  plantint,  #1  20     . 
Harrowing,  90;  weedtncfl  90         .       .       . 
Cotilvacing  twice  In  a  row,  80;  td  boelng,  #1  10 
OnltWatlng,  15)  laat  hoeing,  #110     - 
Gathering  and  huaklng,  #5  00 ;  gathering  italka. 


Corn  fodder  equal  to  1  loa  of  hay 

Crop  00  bualMla  corn,  at  #1  00  per  hnaliel  - 

Balanw  In  fkvear  of  erop  .      -      .       . 


•<It  wUl  be  seen,**  says  Mr.  C,  <*that  in  the 
above  case  nothing  has  been  charged  for  ma- 
nure, excepting  ashes  and  plaster.  The  com 
was  raised  after  a  stnbble  clover-crop  ploughed 
in,  or  a  green  sward  inverted.  His  corn  usu* 
ally  averages  70  bushels  per  acre. 

^  The  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  com  crop 
in  Deerfield  is  thus  given  by  a  very  careful 
and  successful  cultivator: 

Plouffhinr,  09  84 ;  ha  rrowing,  90 ;  hnlefng,  #1  00,     #8  84 
4  cnrde  of  naanure,  $S  OO;   spreading  aannre, 

t««7 10  or 

fSeed,  «5;   planting.  #1  00;   weeding,  #9  00; 

horae,  95 .       .  990 

id  boelng,  #1  96;  Sd  boelng,  #1  98    .  .       .  g  |# 

Topping  atalka,  #1  00;  huaklng,  ft  90  -       -  8  9# 

Cutting  up  and  gathering  butts,  #1  00  .       -  I  00 


Intersat  on  land  - 
Dr.  the  above  crop 


Proceeds  of  crop: 
Fodder  equal  to  f  t()P  of  hay,  #0  00     . 
90  bushels  eoni    .       -       .       .       . 


#15  75 

In  the  New  England  Stales  the  expenses  of 
culture  are  stated  to  exceed  these  calculations 
Considerably.  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  Fourth 
JlgriemUural  Report  to  tht  Legialatmrt  of  Jtfowa- 
€hutetti,  gives  the  following  estimates  for  dif- 
ferent townships. 

*'In  Northfield,  the  estimate  was  made  as 
follows : 

Ploughing #400 

Dragffog 100 

OenrdsofmanurelntheMU       •       -       .       -  It  00 

letting  out  and  putting  In  the  hill     -       -       >  4  00 

Seed  corn  1  peck  plaaled  H  feet  eseh  way  t7i 

Planting 1  84 

let  hoeing  with  man  and  horee  >-       -               .  t  84 

«  boelng,  #t  17 ;  8d  boelng,  #1  17     -       -       -  f  94 

4tatberlng  and  buakiag 6  90 

Fodder  equal  to  1  toa  of  hay      -       -       -       •    10  00 
dObuahelsofoom,  at#l 40  00 


fMaaee  la  ihvow  ef  eora 


Bslance  la  tkwwu  ofe 


#17  10i 


''Another  farmer  in  Northfield  givee  the  fol- 


« In  Shelbura,  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  cui^ 
tivating  an  acre  of  com  is  given  by  a  farmer* 
whose  skilful  and  successful  cultivation  needs 
no  commendation. 

Ploughing,  8  80;  to  leads  manure  (7  eorde), 
#15  00 -   #18  88 

Getting  out  and  spreading  nanure  84  50;  drag. 
gfng  or  harrowing,  #100  .       888 

Seed,  I  peck,  88 ;  manure  Ibr  the  hUla  (0  loa^a), 
#800 888 

PlanUng  and  manuring  iQ  the  bill,  #4  00    .       .       4  88 

Weedlnc  and  hoeing.  #8  88;  id  hoeing,  #t  88; 

Ctttlng  aad  afeocfcteg,*#t  00;  hasUDg,  #4*00   I      8  88 

•18  nr 

ProeeeAi  of  above  cnp : 
Plodder  e^ual  to  U  ton  of  tey     .... 
70  buahela  com,  at  #1  00    . 


Balance  Id  Ikvoar  of  eora  .... 

Several  other  estimates  of  the  expense  of 
cultivating  an  acre  of  Indian  com,  varyio|^ 
from  14  to  86  dollars,  are  given  by  Mr.  C.  The 
above  statements   are   from  farmers  of  the 


lowing  estimate  of  the  expense  of  an  aon  of   higheat  respectability  for  intelligence  and  cz- 

I  actaessy  and  may  be  relied  upon. 
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Mr.  Colman  says,  *'that  on  the  hilly  portions 
of  Massachusetts  but  little  corn  is  raised,  but 
that  it  makes  a  large  product  on  the  allu- 
vial lands  of  the  Deerfield  and  Connecticut. 
The  largest  amount  I  have  known  raised  in 
one  year,  by  one  individual,  has  been  1400 
bushels ;  but  many  farmers  produce  from  300 
to  1000  bushels.  The  judgment  of  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  farmers  in  Deerfield  places  the 
average  yield  at  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  which 
seems  to  be  underrated.  I  have,"  he  saya, 
**  known  upwards  of  90  bushels  grown  on  an 
acre  in  Deerfield  meadows ;  an  average  yield 
of  more  than  70  bushels  on  several  acres  in 
Northfield ;  and  other  abundant  crops,  which 
show  at  least  what  might  be  obtained  by  good 
cultivation ;  and  likewise  how  much  more  pro- 
fitable is  good  than  inferior  cultivation. " 

It  is  evident  that  over  that  portion  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  lying  east  of  the 
Mountains,  and  where  the  lands  have  been  so 
greatly  impoverished  by  long  and  scourging 
culture,  commencing  with  that  greatest  of  ex- 
hausters, tobacco,  the  expenses  per  acre  incur- 
red in  the  raising  of  com  must  be  very  much 
lower  than  either  of  the  estimates  furnished  for 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States.  Large  tracts  of  the  light  alluvial  districts 
forming  the  tide-water  sections  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  do  not  yield  an  average  per  acre 
exceeding  from  10  to  20  bushels;  and  still  corn 
continues  to  be  cultivated,  even  when  the  price 
is  below  60  cents  per  bushel.  Such  crops  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  farmer,  were  he  not  able  to 
cultivate  his  acres  of  light,  unmanured  soil  at 
less  than  5  or  10  dollars  each.  In  the  rich 
prairies  of  the  West  it  is  stated  that  crops  of 
com,  averaging  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  can  be 
raised  at  an  expense  of  only  3  or  4  dollars  per 
acre. 

Qualilies  of  Cam. — Abimdant  experience  has 
shown  that  the  fattening  qualities  of  Indian  corn 
are  exceedingly  great;  so  that  all  who  can  obtain 
this  grain  prefer  it  to  every  thing  else  for  fatten- 
ing stock,  all  kinds  of  which  eat  it  with  avidity 
aii<j  advantage.  It  is  rich  in  oil  of  a  very  plea- 
sant and  useful  kind.  That  which  is  best 
known  is  obtained  in  the  process  of  distillation 
for  making  whisky  and  alcohol — a  great  per- 
version of  the  use  of  so  precious  a  grain.  The 
temperance  reform  is  correcting  this  evil,  and 
another  mode  of  manufacturing  the  oil  ie  now 
in  great  vogue,  namely,  by  passing  the  grain 
through  the  secreting  organs  of  swine,  and 
"thus  obtaining  it  in  the  modified  forms  of  lard 
and  lard-oil.  As  these  commodities  are  both 
in  great  request  at  home,  and  more  especially 
in  Europe,  a  new  and  rich  resource  is  thus 
opened  to  the  corn  planters  of  the  United 
States,  those  especially  who  cultivate  fertile 
Western  lands  too  far  from  grain-markets,  to 
be  able  to  dispose  of  their  crops  in  that  form. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  Indian  corn  has  been 
lately  effected  by  Dr.  Dana,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  published  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  For 
the  purposes  of  comparing  its  nutritive  and 
fattening  qualities  with  those  of  some  other  ar- 
ticles extensively  used  for  feeding  slock.  Dr. 
Dana  has  added  the  analyses  of  rata-bagas 
and  potatoes.  The  great  difference  of  what 
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Dr.  Dana  calls  the  iat  forming  principles  in 
favour  of  corn,  will  excite  but  little  surprise  in 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  the 
several  substances  on  animals,  and  will  go  far 
to  establish  the  position  assumed  by  Payen  and 
Boussingalt,  that  plants  are  valuable  for  giving 
fat  to  animals  only  in  proportion  to  the  vege- 
table oils  ready  formed  such  plants  contain. 


100  Of.  c/ 

RuUBtga. 

Potatm. 

Cem. 

FrHkduc. 

FmtAot, 

Containing   of  flesh 

fornilnf  firinelplet: 

(luien,  albumen,Ae. 
Fal  fornilnf   princi- 

1» 

1- 

%m 

ples :  fum,  lUrch, 

sugar,  woody  fibre. 

oll.&c.  -       -       - 

88-4S 

u- 

S4M 

Wator      -       -       - 

«• 

85- 

7«- 

Salts        -       -       - 

ISI 

I- 

119 

Table  ihounng  tht  average  prices  of  Indian  com  m 
Philadelphia  market  for  each  quarler  of  ike 
year,  and  alto  the  annual  averages  for  thefol- 
lowing  years,  vu. ; 


IttQntr. 

BdQow. 

Sd(hi». 

4UiQ.ar. 

Avenitfor 
lbs  yuar. 

1827 

56  eta. 
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The  above  average  prices  are  for  Southern 
flat  yellow  com,  commonly  called  gourdseed, 
which  generally  sells  for  about  Scents  less  per 
bushel  than  the  Pennsylvania  round  or  flint 
com,  which  last  is  heaviest  by  3  or  4  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  The  amount  of  white  flat  corn 
sent  to  the  Philadelphia  market  is  inconsider- 
able, being  only  occasionally  in  demand  for 
shipment  to  Southern  ports,  where  the  white 
corn  is  preferred  for  bread,  whilst  in  the  North 
the  preference  is  always  given  to  yellow  com 
meal.  White  flat  com  usually  sells  abput  S 
cents  lower  per  bushel  than  the  flat  yellow. 

Meeuuring  Com,  Shelled  or  on  the  Ear. — ^The 
following  rule  for  this  purpose  is  given  by 
William  Murray,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina.  It 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  accurate,  but 
an  approximation. 

Having  previously  levelled  the  com  in  the 
house,  so  that  it  will  be  of  equal  depth  through^ 
out,  ascertain  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
the  bulk ;  multiply  these  dimensions  together, 
and  their  products  by  4,  then  cutoff  one  figure 
from  the  right  of  this  last  product  This  wiU 
give  so  many-  bushels  and  a  decimal  of  a 
bushel  of  shelled  com.  If  it  be  required  to 
find  the  quantity  of  ear  com,  substitute  8  for 
4,  and  cot  off  one  figure  as  before. 

ExampU.^^Jn  a  bulk  of  com  in  the  ear,  mea- 
suring 12  feet  long,  11  feet  broad,  and  6  fiset 
deep,  there  will  be  316  bushels  and  i\  of  a 
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Irashel  of  shelled  corn,  or  683  bushels  and 
1^  of  ear  com-^as : 
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The  decimal  4  is  used  when  the  object  is  to 
find  the  qaantlty  in  shelled  corn,  because  that 
decimal  is  half  of  the  decimal  8,  and  it  requires 
two  bushels  of  ear  com  to  make  one  of  shelled 
com.  In  using  these  rules  a  half  bushel  should 
be  added  for  every  hundred,  that  amount  of 
error  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  the  de- 
cimals. {Somthem  Jigriculturitt,) 

Diitance*  of  P^anHug^— The  following  table 
furnished  by  Judge  Huel,  exhibits  the  difference 
in  product  of  planting  and  senres  to  explain, 
in  part,  the  manner  in  which  large  crops  of 
this  grain  have  been  obtained.  It  is  assumed 
in  the  estimate,  that  each  stalk  produces  one 
ear  of  corn,  and  that  the  ears  average  one  gi^l 
of  shelled  grain.  This,  says  the  judge,  is  es- 
timating the  product  low ;  for  while  I  am  pen- 
ning this  (October^,  I  find  that  my  largest  ears 
give  two  gills,  and  100  fair  ears  half  a  bushel 
of  shelled  com.  The  calculation  is  also  pre- 
dicated upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  no 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  stalks,  a  contin- 
gency prettj  sure  on  my  method  of  planting. 

BUb.  b«rib  qk. 
1.  An  tere  In  hflta,  4  feet  epert  eaeh 

w«T,  will  produce  ...     27tS     tt    16 

ITtMMHie.SbySfeet  -  -  -  4840  7ft  SO 
S.  Thenine,SbyS*feet  -  -  .  S608  01  S6 
4.  The  Moie,  in  drtllt  mt  8  feet,  plants 

6  •ulki,  1  Inch  aoert  In  the  drilla  -  S0,040  IIS  14 
0.  The  tame  in  do.,  t  row*  In  a  drill,  6 

inchea    apart,  and    the    plants  0 

Inches,  and  3  feet  0  Inches  from 

centre  of  drills,  thus  ...  80,970  ISO  81 
Ow  The  same  in  do.,  8  rows  la  a  drill,  aa 

above,  3  feet  ikom  centre  of  drills  -  43,900    170     ft 

The  fifth  mode  I  have  tried.  The  ground 
was  highly  manured,  the  crop  twice  cleaned, 
and  the  entire  acre  gathered  and  weighed  ac- 
curately the  same  day.  The  product  in  ears 
was  103  baskets,  each  84  lbs.  nett,  and  65  lbs. 
over.  The  last  basket  was  shelled  and  mea- 
sured, which  showed  a  product  on  the  acre  of 
118  bushels  10  quarts.  I  gathered  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  100  bushels  the  acre  from  four 
rods  planted  in  the  third  method  last  summer, 
the  result  ascertained  in  the  most  accurate 
manner.  Cora  shrinks  about  20  per  cent 
after  it  is  cribbed.  The  sixth  mode  is  the  one 
by  which  the  Messrs.  Pratt,  of  Madison  county, 
obtained  the  prodigious  crop  of  170  bushels 
per  acre,  the  largest  crop  on  record.  These 
gentlemen,  I  am  told,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
product  of  an  acre  may  be  increased  to  200 
bnshels. 

I  am  told  the  Messrs.  Pratt,  above  alluded 
to,  used  seven  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  the 
plants  being  subsequently  reduced  to  the  requi- 
site number.  (BuePi  Farmen*  Ingtrueter,)  See 
also  Plaittkr's  Table. 

According  to  the  mode  usually  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  in  which  the 
high-growing  varieties  of  com  are  planted,  the 


corahills  will  average  a  distance  of  4  by  8  feet» 
which  gives  8,600  hills  to  the  acre,  and  allowing 
2  stalks  to  each  hill,  this  makes  7,200  stalks  per 
acre.  In  more  northern  situations  where  they 
are  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  quick-maturing 
varieties,  the  lowness  of  the  stalks  admit  of 
closer  planting,  the  hills  averaging  about  8  by 
2|  feet  apart,  with  4  stalks  per  hill,  by  which 
means  an  acre  is  made  to  cojitain  6,808  hills, 
and  no  less  than  28,232  stalks— <very  stalk,  in 
a  good  season  and  with  proper  tillage,  yielding 
a  good  ear. 

Sugar  from  Jfaur«.F— Bvery  one  familiar  with 
Indian  corn  in  its  growth,  must  have  observed 
the  very  great  sweetness  of  the  juice  exuding 
from  the  green  stalks,  when  broken  or  cut 
This,  together  with  the  great  resemblance 
between  the  true  sugar-cane  and  maize,  af- 
forded ample  ground  for  believing  that  sugar 
could  be  procured  Arom  its  juice.  But  whether 
this  can  be  manufactured  with  profit,  still  re- 
mains to  be  fully  demonstrated.  Partial  ex- 
periments have  afiforded  favourable  results, 
among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 
The  juice  of  maize  contains  as  much,  if  not  a 
larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  that  of  the 
sugar-cane.  This  sugar  is  precisely  similar 
in  its  crystallizing  and  other  properties  to  that 
of  the  cane. 

The  attention  of  scientific  investigators  has 
for  some  years  been  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  important  dis- 
covery that  the  removal  of  the  shoots  forming 
the  rudiments  of  the  ears,  before  these  have 
had  time  to  fill,  has  caused  the  stalks  to  retain 
all  their  saccharine  matter  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  their  growth.  Very  recently  this  has 
been  contested.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy,  the  distinguished  philoso- 
pher, M.  Blot,  read  the  report  of  a  committee, 
which  paper  contained  the  following  state- 
ments :  Of  the  corn  stalks  experimented  upon, 
the  ears  had  been  removed  from  one  portion, 
and  left  to  grow  on  others.  The  juice  obtained 
from  the  stalks  which  had  been  castrated, 
yielded  12  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  that  expressed 
from  the  stalks  on  which  the  ears  had  been 
permitted  to  grow,  18  per  cent.  It  would 
hence  appear  Uiat  the  results  of  former  experi* 
ments  showing  great  apparent  advantages  from 
castration,  were  fallacious,  the  operation  being 
rather  injurious  than  otherwise.  The  rapidity 
with  which  maize  attains  its  growth,  admits  of 
its  being  removed  from  the  soil  sufficiently  ' 
early  to  give  place  to  a  winter  crop.  This,  in 
France,  is  reckoned  among  the  great  advan- 
tages it  has  over  the  sugar-beet,  for  which  it  is 
proposed  as  a  substitute.  In  those  countries 
where  the  climate  is  not  sufficiently  warm  to 
bring  the  grain  of  Indian  com  to  perfect  matu- 
rity, such  as  England  and  Northern  France,  it 
is  probable  that  the  plant  might  be  brought 
sufficiently  forward  to  admit  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  made  some  interesting  experi- 
ments upon  this  subject,  which  are  highly 
worthy  of  attention.  (See  Famur't  Cabinet, 
1842,  and  EUttoorth's  Report,  1843.)  The  re- 
sults afiford  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  maize  may  be  ad- 
vantageously carried  on  in  the  United  States^ 
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plied  the  varieties  of  this  most  ezeellent  frait, 
that  it  has  now  become  of  great  national  im- 
portance, affording  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some diet,  in  a  thousand  shapes,  to  all  classes. 
Leonard  Mascal  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  common  or  cultivated  apple  into  England, 
about  the  year  1526.  The  varieties  of  the 
apple  are  now  so  numerous  that  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  catalogue  includes  more  than 
1400.  The  apple,  like  most  other  hardy  trees, 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  suckers, 
layers,  or  engrafUng ;  by  seeds  for  obtaining 
new  varieties,  and  by  the  other  modes  for  ex- 
tending the  number  of  such  as  are  in  esteem. 
In  every  garden  and  private  orchard,  apples 
for  ten  different  purposes  are  desirable : 

1.  For  summer  culinary  use,  the  codlings, 
while  not  fully  grown  or  imperfectly  ripe,  are 
fit  for  using  in  June,  July,  and  Augusu 

2.  For  summer  eating  or  table  use,  the  jen- 
neting, pomroy,  dec,  which  ripen  in  the  end  of 
June  or  in  July.  Margaret,  summer  pearmain, 
dec,  (JuM.  Kentish  fill-basket.  Hawthorn 
dean,  dec  (August). 

3.  For  autumn  baking,  the  codlings  and 
Burknott's  red-streaks,  Eve  apple,  court  peo- 
der,  nonsuch,  dec,  which  ripen  in  September. 
Piles's  russet,  Carlisle  codling,  catsheads,  em- 
broidered, dtc  (October).  Wormsley  pippin, 
golden  Harvey,  queening,  golden  russet  (No- 
vember). 

4.  For  autumn  table  use,  the  Kirton  and 
Dalmahoy  pippins.  Loan's  pearmain,  Colville, 
Kent,  Godolphin,  dec,  which  ripen  in  Septem- 
ber ;  orange  and  ribstone  pippins,  gray  rennet, 
fameuse,  violet,  dec  (October^.  Franklin's 
golden,  and  Borsdorf  pippins,  Dredge's  russet, 
margil,  dec.  (November). 

6.  For  winter  culinary  use,  the  Nimier's 
dumpling,  Burknott,  John  apple,  Mansfield  tart, 
dec,  which  are  fit  to  use  in  December.  Hall- 
door,  roval  pearmain,  Dutch  queening,  Adam's 
russet  (January).  Brindgwood  pippin,  cock- 
agee,  tankerton,  box-apple  (February). 

6.  For  winter  table  use,  the  golden  and 
Kentish  pippins,  golden  and  Canadian  rennets, 
brandy,  dec,  which  are  fit  to  eat  in  December. 
The  Norfolk  storing,  Hubbard's  Sykehouse, 
white  court  pender,  £c.  (January).  Dredge's 
Queen  Charlotte,  Feams,  Skenn's  kernel,  and 
Dalmahoy  pippins,  royal  pearmain,  dec  (Feb- 
ruary). 

7.  For  spring  culinary  use,  the  quince,  white 
Colville,  Lord  Camden's  rennet,  winter  pear- 
main, which  keep  till  the  end  of  March.  Spen- 
cer pippin,  Trevoider  rennet,  Macdonald's 
Scotch  nonpareil,  Spaniard,  dec  (April).  Nor- 
folk paradise.  Loan's  pearmain,  English  ren- 
net, dec  (May). 

8.  For  spring  table  use,  the  hollow-eyed, 
Cornwall  rennet,  Hughes's  new  golden  pippin, 
dec,  which  will  keep  till  the  end  of  March. 
Cockle  and  Whitmore  pippins,  golden  and 
Pjles's  russet,  Wheeler's  extreme,  dec  (April). 
Stone  and  Spencer  pippins.  Royal  George, 
Ward,  dec  (May). 

9.  For  summer  culinary  use,  till  the  apple 
season  returns,  the  Lord  Cheney's  green,  Bax- 
ter's pearmain,  stoup  codling,  dec,  which  will 
keep  till  the  end  of  June.  Norfolk  beaufin, 
Norfolk  storing,  French  crab  (July). 
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10.  For  summer  table  use,  till  the  apple  sea* 
son  returns,  the  Dredge's  fame,  oaken  peg, 
carnation,  d^,  which  keep  till  the  end  of  June. 
Nonpareil,  Yorkshire  greening,  Norfolk  Col- 
man,  which  keep  till  the  end  of  July. 

Although  the  apple  flourishes  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  if  we  except  the  extreme 
southern  portions,  the  fall  and  winter  varieties 
commonly  come  to  the  greatest  perfection  in 
the  Northern  States  and  northern  portions  of 
the  Middle  States,  where  this  fruit  constitutes 
a  very  profitable  resource  to  the  former,  both 
for  the  home  markets  and  exportation  to  the 
Southern  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe, 
and  even  to  Asia.  Good  judges  assert  that  the 
apples  of  England  and  France  are  not  to  be 
compared,  for  excellence  of  flavour,  to  those 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  directions  for  the  culture  and 
subsequent  management  of  apple  trees,  is  from 
the  valuable  manual  published  in  18412  by  Wil-> 
liam  Kenrick,  nurseryman,  near  Boston. 

The  seeds  or  pomace  of  the  apple  should  be 
sown  in  autumn  in  a  rich  soil.  When  the 
young  plants  appear  in  spring,  they  should  be 
carefully  thinned  to  the  distance  of  8  inches 
asunder,  and  kept  free  from  weeds  by  carefuUy 
hoeing  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  or 
till  of  sufficient  size  to  be  removed. 

At  1  or  ^  years  of  age  they  are  taken  up» 
their  tap-roots  shortened,  that  they  may  throw 
out  lateral  roots;  they  are  transferred  to  the 
nursery,  set  in  rows  about  4  feet  asunder,  and 
at  1  foot  distance  from  each  other  in  the  row, 
in  a  rich  and  loamy  soil.  In  the  summer  fol- 
lowing they  are  inoculated,  or  they  are  en- 
grafted or  inoculated  the  year  following. 

8i»€  and  age  for  transplanting  to  the  orchard^-^ 
An  apple  tree,  when  finally  transplanted  to  the 
orchard,  ought  to  be  at  least  6  or  7  feet  high, 
with  branches  in  proportion,  and  full  2  years 
from  the  bud  or  grafl,  and  thrifty.  Apple  trees 
under  this  size  belong  properly  only  to  the 
nursery. 

DifTafMt.— The  distance  asunder  to  which 
apple  trees  should  be  finally  set,  when  trans- 
planted to  the  orchard,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  cultivation  to  be  subse* 
quently  given.  If  the  soil  is  by  nature  extremely 
fertile,  40  feet  distance  may  be  allowed,  and 
even  45  and  50  feet  in  some  very  extraordinary 
situations;  for  before  the  trees  become  old, 
they  will  completely  shade  the  ground.  If, 
however,  the  soil  is  not  very  extraordinary  by 
nature,  or  so  rendered  by  art,  this  distance 
would  be  too  great ;  for  the  trees  would  become 
old,  and  their  growth  would  be  finished,  before 
the  ground  could  be  covered  by  their  shadow : 
30  feet  only  may  therefore  be  allowed  in  land 
usually  denominated  of  good  quality,  and  but 
30  to  25  feet  in  land  of  ordinaiy  quality.  But 
where  economy  of  time,  of  land,  and  of  all 
things  else  is  consulted,  but  one-half  this  dis- 
tance will  answer  for  a  series  of  years. 

The  quincunx  mode  is  recommended  for 
tflose  arrangement,  and  short-lived  trees  may 
be  set  in  the  intervals. 

The  size  to  which  an  apple  tree  may  attain, 

and  the  ground  which  should  be  allotted  to  it, 

depend  also,  in  some  measure,  on  the  particu- 

1  lar  variety  of  apple ;  some  sorts  being  well 
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known  to  attain  to  a  nduch  greater  ti2e  than 
that  of  others. 

The  period  of  growth,  or  the  daration  of  the 
apple  tree  is  comparatively  limited;  this  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  perishable  nature 
of  its  timber.  Those  species  of  trees  only  will 
continue  living  and  growing  for  centuries, 
whose  timber  may  be  preserved  incorrupti- 
ble during  the  lapse  of  a  long  snecession  of 
ages. 

SoU  and  tituation^ — ^A  rich  soil,  rather  moist 
than  dry,  is  that  adapted  to  the  apple  tree ;  but 
what  is  usually  termed  a  deep  pan  toil  is  to  be 
preferred. 

On  such  a  soil,  whetherjon  the  plains,  or  in 
the  valley,  or  on  the  sides' and  summits  of  our 
great  hills,  which  almost  always  consist  of 
good  land,  and  even  in  situations  the  most  ez- 
po^ied,  the  apple  tree  will  flourish. 

One  of  the  most  productive  apple-orchards  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston  is  situated  on 
the  north  and  north-west  sides  of  a  hill,  the  most 
exposed  to  cold  winds.  The  soil  of  great  hills 
is  generally  of  far  superior  quality  to  that  of 
the  plains ;  and  it  is  a  very  mistaken  opinion, 
which  seems  adopted  by  some,  that  the  soil  of 
all  hills  must  of  necessity  be  dry  and  deficient 
in  moisture.  It  is  the  plains  and  the  knolls 
that  are  but  too  generally  thus  deficient,  not  the 
great  hills,  which  abnost  always  abound  in 
springs. 

Land  half-covered  with  rocks,  and  incapable 
of  being  Cultivated  with  the  plough,  is  in  some 
respects  admirably  suited  to  the  apple  tree ; 
for,  in  such  situations,  they  are  not  liable  to 
snffer  from  drought;  they  receive  nearly  a 
double  portion  of  moisture  from  the  rains  that 
fail,  and  a  greater  degree  of  heat  by  the  reflect- 
ed rays  of  the  sun. 

They  may  even  flourish  on  sandy  plains,  if, 
where  the  tree  is  to  be  placed,  an  excavation 
is  formed  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  3  or  4 
feet  in  depth,  and  half-filled  either  with  useless 
small  stones,  intermixed  with  rich  loam,  mud 
from  the  low  grounds,  clay,  or  gravelly  clay,  or 
mixtures  of  any  of  these  substances  with  a 
portion  of  manure,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
excavation  filled  to  the  surface  with  rich  loam. 

ManagemerUof  the  Land. — If  the  ground  intend- 
ed for  the  orchard  cannot  conveniently  be  kept 
wholly  in  a  state  of  cultivation  during  the  first 
years,  a  portion,  at  least,  ought  to  be. 

A  strip  of  land  to  each  row,  of  8  or  10  feet 
in  w  idth,  well  manured,  may  be  kept  cultivated, 
and  the  vegetables  which  may  here  be  raised 
will  amply  repay  the  expense  and  labour  be- 
stowed during  the  first  4  or  6  years.  Al^er  this, 
if  the  trees  have  grown  well,  as  they  probably 
must  have  done,  cultivation  at  a  distance  in  the 
intervals  becomes  even  more  important  than 
within  the  limited  distance  of  a  very  few  feet 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  for,  on  examination, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  small  fibres  or  sponge- 
lets,  by  which  alone  the  tree  derives  all  the 
nourishment  it  receives  from  the  earth,  are 
now  remote  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  they 
are  now  to  be  found  seeking  pasture  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  shade,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  the  whole  ground  should  be  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  for  the  4  or  6  follow- 
ing years.  After  thi«  period  it  may  occasion- 
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ally  be  laid  to  grass,  which,  however,  shouM 
be  broken  up  at  frequent  intervals,  Uie  land 
being  always  kept  in  good  heart. 

Pnmtng.— If  the  branches  of  a  young  tree, 
issuing  at  and  above  the  requisite  height,  be 
made,  by  pruning,  to  diverge  from  the  trunk 
in  every  direction  above  the  horizontal,  and 
the  interior  of  these  be  carefully  kept  from 
any  interference  with  each  other  for  a  few 
years,  little  pruning  will  ever  afterwards  be 
necessary. 

Heavy  pruning  ia  seldom  necessary  or  advi- 
sable ;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  grafting,  or 
of  heading  down  for  a  new  growth,  it  becomes 
unavoidable,  it  should  always  be  performed  in 
that  interval  between  the' time  the  frost  is 
coming  out  of  the  ground  in  spring,  and  the 
opening  of  the  leaf. 

For  that  moderate  pruning,  which  alone  is 
generally  needful,  June  and  July,  and  during 
the  longest  days  of  summer,  is  the  very  best 
time :  for  wounds  of  all  kinds  heal  admirably 
at  this  period,  the  wood  remaining  sound  and 
bright;  and  even  a  tree  debarked  at  this  season 
recovers  a  new  bark  immediately. 

Trees  ought  not  to  be  pruned  in  February 
and  March,  at  the  time  the  frost  is  coming  oul 
of  the  ground.  This  is  the  season  when  most 
trees,  and  particularly  the  vine  and  sugar- 
maple,  bleed  most  copiously  and  injuriously. 
It  causes  inveterate  canker ;  the  wounds  turn 
black,  and  the  bark,  for  perhaps  several  feel 
below,  becomes  equally  black,  and  perfectly 
dead,  in  consequence  of  the  bleeding. 

The  lower  side  limbs  of  young  trees  in  the 
nursery  should  be  gradually  shortened,  but  not 
suddenly  close  pruned ;  they  are  essential  for 
a  time  to  strengthen  the  trunk,  and  to  the 
upright  and  perfect  formation  of  the  tree. 

These  directions  are  particularly  applicable 
to  the  apple  tree.  I  would  only  add,  that  when 
these  directions  have  been  followed, — when 
large  and  profitable  crops  are  desired, — our 
culiivalors  generally  avoid  robbing  their  trees 
unnecessarily  of  a  particle  of  bearing  wood. 

Those  limbs  which  interfere  with  other  limbs 
by  galling,  the  suckers,  and  dead  wood,  are 
alone  removed;  for  they  consider  that  the 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere  is  of  itself  sufficient 
in  our  climate  to  ripen  the  fruit,  without  at- 
tempting  to  admit  the  sun  to  every  part  of  the 
tree. 

These  directions  are  to  be  more  especially 
observed  in  regard  to  old  trees  in  their  declin- 
ing years :  their  trunks  being  too  old  for  the 
reproduction  and  sustenance  of  a  crop  of  new 
and  fruitful  wood,  nothing  should  be  taken 
away  but  the  dead  branches  and  suckers.  We 
have  seen  old  trees,  whose  branches  were  an- 
nually loaded  with  fruit,  despoiled  at  once  by 
the  hand  of  man  of  half  their  bearing  wood, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  destruction  of 
the  one  half  of  the  tree  would  confer  a  benefit 
on  the  remainder,  and  render  it  still  more  pro- 
ductive. We  noticed,  however,  that  the  eflect 
thus  produced  was  directly  the  reverse,  as  their 
total  destruction  usually  followed,  as  a  conse- 
quence, not  long  after. 

InBectf, — See  Borbhs,  CATsapitLABs,  Cun- 
CUL10,  ice  {Kenrick*9  New  JInwriean  Orchard^ 
Ut.) 
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The  same  pttblication  maybe  referred  to  far 
a  descriptive  list  of  apples  ia  caltivadoo  in  the 
United  States,  together  with  select  foreign  va- 
rieties. From  more  than  300  kinds,  our  limits 
will  only  admit  an  enumeration  of  a  list  recom- 
mended by  the  experienced  author,  as  a  mode- 
rate selection  of  the  kinds  best  known  and  most 
valued  at  the  present  day.  The  numbers  refer 
to  the  entire  catalogue. 

SuxMBK  Apples. 

3.  Benonif  a  medium-sized,  red,  and  good 
early  apple. — July. 

4.  Early  Sweet  Bough,  Size  from  medium  to 
large,  form  oblong,  skin  yellow,  juicy,  and  flar 
vour  excellent. — Early  in  August. 

8.  Maiden's  Blush,  of  Hawthomden  of  the  Eng- 
lish. A  large  and  beautiful  fruit,  shape  flat- 
tened, colour  yellowish-white,  with  a  red  blush 
on  the  sunny  side.  An  excellent  apple  for  mar^ 
ket,  and  also  for  drying. — ^August  to  September. 
A  popular  fruit  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 

9.  Porter,  Size  medium,  oblong,  ligbt^yellow, 
with  pale  blush  next  the  sun,  very  beautiful ; 
flavour  lively  and  pleasant;  productive  and 
profitable ;  a  popular  fruit  in  the  Boston  mar- 
ket.   Origin,  Sherburne,  Massachusetts. 

1 0.  Pumpkin  Sweeting  of  New  E  ngl  and.  Large, 
round,  flattened,  and  colour  yellow-russet ;  the 
flavour  sweet  and  excellent — ^August  to  Oc- 
tober. 

11.  Red  Jttracan,  An  eminently  beautiful 
and  very  early  apple,  of  medium  size,  nearly 
globular,  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  covered 
with  a  fine  bloom.  Crisp,  juicy,  and  agreeable. 
The  tree  a  great  bearer,  originally  from  Russia. 

18.  WiUianii  Jpple,  A  beautiful  firuit,  of  me- 
dium size  and  oblong  form ;  colour  deep-red ; 
flavour  lively  and  very  pleasant — First  of  Au- 
gust   A  native  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

AvTUMir  Applkb. 

22.  Brabqnt  Belle  Fleur.  Very  large  and 
handsome ;  of  great  solidity ;  shape  rather  co- 
nical; slightly  ribbed;  yellow  with  reddish 
stripes ;  juicy  and  of  very  pleasant  flavour. 
A  fine  fruit — November. 

28.  Emperor  Alexander,  The  fruit  of  this 
Russian  variety  is  very  large,  cordate,  narrow 
at  the  crown ;  the  eye  is  in  a  broad,  deep  cavi- 
ty; colour  greenish-yellow,  slightly  streaked 
with  red  in  the  shade,  and  beautifully  marked 
and  streaked  with  bright  red  and  orange  next 
the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp,  tender, 
juicy,  rich,  and  of  aromatic  flavour.  Excel- 
lent for  dessert^October.  Keeps  till  Christmas. 

30.  FameuM,  Pomme  de  Neige.  A  middle- 
sized  fruit ;  shape  globular,  flattened ;  skin  light 
green,  tinged  with  light-red  and  dark-red  streaks; 
deep  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white  as  snow 
and  very  tender;  juice  sweet  with  a  musky 
perfumc^October.  A  most  beautiful  dessert 
fruit    Origin  Canada. 

33.  Graven»lein,  said  to  be  the  best  apple  in 
Germany.  Shape  large,  round,  and  angular  at 
the  crown;  the  eye  sunk  in  a  broad,  deep, 
knotty  cavity ;  colour  clear  straw  yellow,  with 
broken  stripes  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  crisp,  high  flavoured  and  delicious. 
Good  for  dessert  and  cider.  Ripens  in  autumn 
and  keeps  till  winter. 
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35.  JSmridb,  a  lavge  round  fmit,  pale  gi«eii» 
with  bright  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  tender  and 
occasioiially  stained  with  red.  A  native  of 
Newton,  Massaichusetts. 

38.  Xysoom.  Sometimes  called  Osgood's  Fa- 
vourite ;  a  large  fruit  striped  with  red ;  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Origin  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts.   Ripens  in  October. 

39.  MxmmxMih  Pippin.  A  superior,  large,  and 
handsome  fall  fruit  Productive  and  saleable, 
from  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 

41.  Orange  Pippin^  called  also  Marigold  Pip- 
pin, and  Isle  of  Wight  Orange ;  in  size,  form, 
and  colour,  much  resembling  a  middle-sized 
orange.  Flavour  pla|L8ant  and  good  for  dessert 
Excellent  for  cider.  In  Monmouth  county. 
New  Jersey,  considered  one  of  the  most  sale- 
able, profitable,  and  productive  of  all  fall 
apples. 

42.  OHMigs  Sweeting,  or  Gcldm  Sweet ;  rather 
large,  flattened  at  the  base  and  summit ;  colour 
yellow  or  orange ;  flesh  sweet  and  excellent  In 
high  estimation  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
where  it  is  brought  from  Connecticut— Sep- 
tember.   Keeps  till  December. 

44»  Red  Cahille ;  of  medium  size,  and  very 
beautiful ;  form  conical ;  cok>ur  fine  red,  and 
on  the  sunny  side,  deep  crimson ;  flesh  stained 
with  red ;  of  a  vinous  sweet  taste,  and  perfume 
of  violets.  Ripens  in  September,  and  keeps 
till  winter. 

49.  Spict  Sweet,  Fruit  large,  very  sweet 
and  excellent  Native  of  Taunton,  Massa- 
chusetts. Sometimes  called  Spurr  Applet- 
September. 

63.  York  Rmmeling ;  remarkably  large,  coni- 
cal-shaped, and  swollen  towards  the  base ;  co- 
lour russet-yellow;  juicy,  subacid,  and  good. 
Valuable  for  market,  cooking,  dec.— October 
to  December. 

WiiTTBa  Afplzs. 

6ft.  JEtopu9  SpUxenberg,  large,  very  beautiful, 
and  excellent;  shape  oblong;  colour  deep  scar- 
let, deepening  to  dark  crimson  next  the  sun; 
flesh  juicy  and  high-flavoured.  A  very  cele- 
brated fruit,  ripening  in  December,  and  keep- 
ing till  March.  The  Fhuhing  Spitzenberg  differs 
fVom  this  in  being  round  or  flat 

66.  Baldwin,  This  capital  variety  is  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  a  large,  beautiful,  and  fa^ 
mous  fruit  Shape  ronnd,  of  a  pale  colour  in 
the  shade,  and  fine  scarlet  crimson  on  the  sunny  ^ 
side;  sometimes  entirely  red.  Flesh  while, 
juicy  and  sugary,  and  of  an  agreeable  acid 
flavour.  The  most  popular  winter  apple  in  the 
Boston  market  Ripens  in  November,  and 
keeps  till  February  and  March. 

69.  Beliftawer,  or  Yellow  Bell/lawfr,  A  large 
and  beautiful  fruit,  of  an  oblong  or  conical 
form,  colour  bright  yellow,  with  an  occasional 
blush  next  the  sun.  Rich  and  finely  flavour 
ed;  excellent  for  dessert  and  cooking,  and  a 
prime  favourite  in  Ihe  Philadelphia  market 
Ripens  in  October  and  November,  and  will 
keep  nearly  all  winter.  The  seeds  are  so 
loose  as  to  rattle  in  Ihe  middle  when  shaken. 
~  62.  Blue  Pearmain,  A  large,  beautiful  apple, 
of  a  dark-red  colour,  covered  with  a  thick 
bloom. — October.    Keeps  till  January. 

63.  Chandler^  a  superior  variety  from  CoOf 
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■ectieaf,  where  it  is  deemed  one  of  the  best  of 
winter  fraits.  Large,  flat,  with  dull  red  stripes 
Bext  the  san.  Eye  large  and  in  a  deep  cavity. 
Flarour  equal  to  the  Baldwin.  Keeps  till 
March. 

67.  Damotn-  Winter  Sweety  or  Epses  Sweet 
Large  and  beautiful.  Colour  bright  yellow, 
with  a  faint  blosh  next  the  sun.  Fine  for  des- 
sert and  baking.  Native  of  Danvers,  and  a 
popular  market  fruit. 

74.  Golden  BalL  Size  rather  above  medium; 
ribbed  at  the  sides ;  colour  golden  yellow;  A 
very  popular  apple  in  Maine. 

81.  Lady  Jpple,  or  Pomme  D'Api.  Very 
small  and  beautiful.  Skin  bright  and  yellow, 
with  a  red  blush  on  the  sunny  side.— Novem- 
ber.   Keeps  till  March. 

85.  Minister.  Large,  oblong,  and  tapering 
towards  the  eye,  like  the  Bellflower,  with  large 
ribs,  or  calville-formed ;  striped,  with  bright 
red  on  a  ground  of  pale  greenish-yellow.  Flesh 
yellow  and  high  flavoured.  Esteemed  by  Man- 
ning one  of  the  first  fruits  New  England  has 
ever  produced. — ^November  to  January.  Origin, 
Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

86.  La'e  Pound  Sweet,  Very  large;  form  flat- 
tened.   Colour  pale  yellow.    Origin  Vermont. 

87.  Meia  Carlo,  or  Malcarle,  Charles  Apple, 
Pomme  Ferivale.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
fruits;  size  rather  large;  form  globniar,  but 
•lightly  ovate.  Eye  and  slender  stem  both  in^ 
serted  into  deep  cavities.  Skin  beautiful  waxen, 
a  little  marbled  with  faint  green  near  the  eye, 
Splendid  crim.^on  colour  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  white,  delicate  sweet,  with  rose  perfume, 
-^September.  Keeps  till  spring.  In  Italy  this 
is  considered  the  best  of  all  apples  in  the  world. 
It  is  there  cultivated  extensively  for  exporta- 
tion. Near  Boston,  this  apple  proves  good  but 
not  excellent 

88.  Mon*trouM  Pippin^  or  New  York  Gloria 
Mnndi;  a  fruit  of  uncommon  size.  Colonr 
jrellow  with  numerous  spots  of  white ;  eye 
very  deep.  Excellent  for  cooking.  Origin, 
Long  Island. 

90.  Murphy,  A  large  and  splendid  fniit,  re- 
sembling in  appearance  the  Blue  Pear  main, 
but  more  oblong  and  rather  smaller.  Colour 
pale  red,  streaked  or  blotched  with  darker  red, 
and  covered  with  bloom.  Keeps  till  February. 
Ohsrin, Salem,  Massachusetts. 

94.  Pownal  Spitzenberfr.  Origin,  Vermont 
Resembles  the  ^sopns  Spitzenberg,  and  high- 
ly esteemed. 

97.  EamedelPi  Red  Pwmpkin  Sweet ;  a  beauti- 
fnl  fruit ;  over  medium  size :  round  or  oblong ; 
colour  a  dark  and  beautiful  red,  covered  with 
a  dense  blue  binom.  The  tree  a  prodigious 
bearer,  native  of  Connecticut  Fruit  saleable 
and  profitable :  keeps  till  January. 

98.  Rhnde  leland  Greening;  Jersey  or  Bur- 
lington Greening ;  a  very  large  apple,  flattened 
at  both  ends ;  colour  yellowish  green  at  matu- 
rity, covered  with  dark  clouds  or  blotches; 
ripens  in  September,  and  keeps  till  Mareh.  A 
highly  esteemed  and  profitable  fruit  Tree 
bears  abundantly  every  other  year,  and,  in 
the  New  England  States,  is  preferred  for  its 
productiveness  to  the  Green  Newtown  Pip- 
pin. 


99.  Ribtion  Pippin,  also  called  Formosa  Pip- 
pin, and  Glory  of  York ;  in  England  esteemed 
very  highly;  medium  size,  and  globular  form; 
colour  pale  yellow,  mottled  with  red  next  the 
sun.    Keeps  till  February. 

100.  Red  Seek'No-Farther,  A  large  round 
fruit,  contracted  towards  the  summit;  colour 
fine  deep  red;  flavour  sweet  and  excellent 
Keeps  till  March.    A  Rhode  Island  fruit 

101.  Roxbwry  Ruteeting,  A  fine  old  native  of 
Massachusetts ;  fruit  large  and  of  a  slightly 
flattened  form  ;  colour,  brownish  yellow  russet, 
with  an  occasional  blu.sh  next  the  sun ;  skin 
rough.  Keeps  well  till  June  and  July.  Raised 
in  great  quantities  near  Boston,  for  exporta- 
tion, dec. 

102.  Scolloped  Gillyflower,  Said  by  good  judges 
to  far  excel  the  Black  Gillyflower,  and  much 
resembling  the  Cornish  variety. 

103.  Swaar,  This  and  the  Jonathan  apple 
are  esteemed  equal,  at  least,  if  not  superior  to, 
the  Newtown  Pippins  and  Spitzenbergs.  Size, 
medium ;  shape,  round ;  skin,  greenish  yellow, 
with  a  blush  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  dotted 
with  brown  specks,  intermixed  with  some  scar- 
let   Keeps  till  April. 

104.  White  Spittenberg.  A  beautiful,  fair,  and 
fine  flavoured  fruit,  about  the  size  of  the  ^so- 
pus  Spitzenberg.  Keeps  all  winter,  and  sells 
well  in  the  Albany  market 

105.  Wine  Apple,  or  Hay's  Apple ;  also  called 
Large  Winter  Red,  and  Fine  Winter.  Fruit 
very  large  and  beautiful ;  colour,  bright  red  on 
the  sunny  side,  with  sometimes  a  few  stripes 
and  blotches  of  yellow  on  the  shady  side. 
Flesh  rich  and  excellent  Keeps  till  February 
and  March.  Tree  very  productive,  and  fruit 
very  saleable  in  the  Philadelphia  market 

106.  Winter  Sweiing;  called  also  Seaver 
Sweeting,  and  Grailon  Sweeting.  Fruit  large, 
round  and  conical ;  colour,  pale  yellow,  with  a 
blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet 
and  fine-flavoured.    Keeps  till  March. 

107.  Winter  White  CalvilU,  or  Bonnet  Carr^ 
Fruit  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with 
a  bright  red  blush  on  the  sunny  side;  form 
rathei'  flat  and  ribbed ;  flesh  white,  tender,  and 
pleasant    Keeps  till  March. 

108.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  A  large  flat 
fruit  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  faint  blush 
next  the  sun.  Keeps  all  winter,  and  flourishes 
better  in  the  New  England  states  than  the 
Green  Variety. 

CBLXBaATxn   CiDxa  Applxs  cirLTivATxn    iv 
THX  UiriTSo  Statss. 

109.  JSamaon,  or  Long  Stem*  A  native  of 
Essex,  New  Jersey.  The  celebrated  Newark 
eider  is  made  from  this  apple;  one  tree  in  Es- 
sex county.  New  Jersey,  produced  100  bushels 
in  one  year,  and  10  bushels  niake  a  barrel  of 
cider,  which  will  yield  14  quarts  of  brandy. 
The  fVttit  is  below  the  medium  size,  rather 
long,  and  deeply  indented  at  the  ends;  stem 
very  long ;  colour  yellow,  covered  with  black 
spots.  Fruit  ripens  Ist  of  November.  Flesh 
yellow,  firm,  tough,  and  dry. 

110.  TaUafero,  A  Virginia  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  grape-shot,  or  from  I  to  2  inches  in 
diameter;  coloor  white,  streaked  with  red« 
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111.  Virginia  Crab,  or  Hewes's  Virginia  Crab. 
A  very  small  round  cider  apple,  of  a  small,  red 
colour,  with  streaks  of  pale  yellow. 

VaRIITIM   FOa   PRXSIRYIHe   OR   OaiTAXXirTAL 
FURP0SX8. 

112.  Bed  Siberian  Crab.  Tree  a  profase 
bearer,  and  very  beantiful  when  the  fruit  is  at 
maturity,  resembling  at  a  little  distance  a  plum 
or  cherry  tree ;  fruit  in  clusters  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour,  with  long  stems.  Much  used 
for  preserving. 

118.  Yellow  Siberian  Crab,  The  tree,  foliage, 
and  fruit  equally  beautiful  with  the  preceding 
kind,  which  it  even  excels  in  productiveness. 
The  little  apples  grow  in  clusters,  with  long 
stems ;  colour  golden  yellow. 

114.  Chineu  Double  Flowering.  Tree  small, 
bearing  very  double  flowers  in  clusters,  re- 
sembling small  roses ;  very  superb  when  in 
full  bloom.  Fruit  very  small,  but  tolerable  for 
eating. 

SouTBXRir  Afflxs. 

The  following  are  stated  to  be  some  of  the 
most  esteemed  varieties  of  native  apples  of 
Virginia.  Part  are  described  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Coze,  and  the  remainder  on  the 
authority  of  a  Virginian. 

115.  Beverley* 9  Red.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
the  skin  smooth,  of  a  crimson  colour;  flesh 
very  white,  of  a  pleasant  flavour.  A  winter 
fruit 

116.  Cart  Houte,  or  Gilpin.  The  tree  is  a 
great  bearer.  The  fruit  hangs  long  on  the  tree 
in  autumn.  A  small  fruit,  rather  oblong;  the 
skin  smooth,  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  with 
occasional  yellow  stripes;  the  flesh  yellow, 
tender,  and  of  good  flavour.  A  native  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  highly  esteemed  for  its  excellence  as  a 
table  fruit  in  spring;  also  a  good  cider  fruit 
Coxe. 

117.  Curtis.  The  skin  is  smooth,  of  a  red 
colour ;  flesh  juicy  and  pleasant  Ripe  middle 
to  end  of  August 

118.  Glouceiter  White.  The  tree  is  of  vigo- 
rous growth,  and  beautiful  form,  and  very  pro- 
ductive; the  fruit  of  medium  size,  its  form 
varying  from  flat  to  oblong ;  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  clouded  with  spots  of  black;  the  flesh 
yellow,  breaking,  juicy,  rich,  and  delicious.  It 
ripens  early  in  October ;  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Coxe,  is  not  only  a  most  excellent  dessert  fruit, 
but  makes  exquisite  cider.  Much  cultivated 
and  of  high  reputation  in  the  lower  counties  of 
Virginia. 

119.  JameM  Bwer,  or  Limber  Twig.  Branches 
drooping  or  pendent ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  greenish 
colour,  with  a  blush  next  the  sun ;  Uie  flesh 
very  juicy,  and  pleasant  at  maturity.  Winter. 
It  keeps  a  long  time. 

120.  lAppineot.  A  fruit  of  Maryland.  Very 
handsome,  and  striped ;  excellent ;  one  of  the 
best  of  all  early  apples.  July  and  August  R, 
Sinclair. 

121.  Pryor't  Red.  The  fruit  is  very  large; 
colour  brownish  red;  its  flesh  at  maturity 
juicy,  and  very  fine.    A  winter  fruit 

\2Z.  Rawl^t  Janet,  ovRockrimmoxk.  The  form 
is  globular,  flattened ;  the  colour  red  and  green ; 
flesh  very  fragrant,  more  juicy,  and  of  superior 
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flavour  to  the  Newtown  Pippin,  and  keeps 
equally  as  well. 

128.  Royal  Pearmain.  Fruit  fine,  of  a  large 
size,  flattened ;  skin  rough,  of  a  fine  russet  colour, 
but  red  next  the  sun,  and  faintly  streaked  with 
russet ;  flesh  a  rich  yellow,  firm,  but  at  matu- 
rity, tender,  sweet,  and  of  very  sprightly  flavoar. 
A  good  table  apple;  excellent  for  cider;  and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  planters  of  Virginia, 
near  Richmond,  from  whence  Mr.  Coxe  pro- 
cured it  The  tree  bears  uniformly  and  abun- 
dantly. It  ripens  in  October,  and  will  keep  till 
February  or  March. 

124.  Striped  June  Apple.  The  fruit  is  as  fra- 
grant as  a  pine-apple  melon.  It  ripens  the  last 
of  June  and  beginning  of  July. 

125.  Vvrgima  Greening.  The  fruit  is  of  me- 
dium size;  colour  green,  striped  with  redt 
flavour  very  superior.    A  winter  fruit 

Gatbrriito  avd  PRRSRRViire  THR  Fruit. 

Various  theories  have  been  offered  for  pre- 
serving apples  in  a  sound  state  for  winter  use, 
or  for  distant  voyages.  Some  have  proposed 
gathering  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  and  drying 
it  on  floors  before  it  is  put  up;  this  has  been 
tried ;  the  apples  lose  their  sprightly  flavour, 
and  keep  no  better  than  by  some  less  trouble- 
some modes.  Dr.  Noah  Webster  has  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  put  down  between 
layers  of  sand  which  has  been  dried  by  the 
heat  of  summer.  This  is  without  doubt  an  ex- 
cellent mode,  as  it  excludes  the  air,  and  ab- 
sorbs the  moisture,  and  must  be  useful  when 
apples  are  to  be  shipped  to  a  warm  climate. 

Chopped  straw  has  also  been  highly  recom- 
mended to  be  placed  between  the  layers  of 
fruit ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  straw,  from 
the  perspiration  it  imbibes,  becomes  musty, 
and  may  probably  do  more  hurt  than  good. 
When  apples  are  to  be  exported,  it  has  been 
recommended  that  each  be  separately  wrapped 
in  coarse  paper,  in  the  manner  oranges  and 
lemons  are  usually  put  up.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  an  excellent  mode.  And  Mr.  Loudon 
has  recommended  that  apples  destined  forXu- 
rope  should  be  packed  between  layers  of  grain. 
Packing  in  oats  is  said  to  succeed  very  well. 

Great  quantities  of  fine  winter  fruit  are 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  put  up  for 
winter  use,  for  the  markets  and  for  expiorta^ 
tion.  The  following  is  the  mode  almost  uni- 
versally adopted  by  Uie  most  experienced ;  and 
by  this  mode  apples,  under  very  favourable 
circumstances,  are  frequently  preserved  in  a 
sound  state,  or  not  1  in  50  defective,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  7  or  8  months.  The  fruit  is  suffered  to 
hang  on  the  tree  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible 
in  October,  or  till  hard  frosts  have  loosened 
the  stalk,  and  they  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  blown  down  by  high  winds;  such  as 
have  already  fallen  are  carefully  gathered  and 
inspected,  and  the  best  are  put  up  for  early 
winter  use.  They  are  carefully  gathered  from 
the  tree  by  hand,  and  as  carefully  laid  in  bas- 
kets. New,  tight,  well-seasoned  flour-barrels, 
from  the  bakers',  are  usually  preferred:  the 
baskets,  being  filled,  are  cautiously  lowered 
into  the  barrels  and  reversed.  The  barrels, 
being  quite  filled,  are  gently  shaken,  and  the 
head  is  gently  pressed  down  to  its  place,  and 
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secured.  It  is  observed  that  this  pressure 
never  causes  them  to  rot  next  the  heady  and  is 
necessary,  as  they  are  never  allowed  to  rattle 
in  removing.  No  soft  straw  or  shavings  are 
admitted  at  the  ends ;  it  causes  mustiness  and 
decay.  They  are  next  carefully  placed  in 
wagons,  and  removed  on  the  bvlge^  and  laid  in 
courses  in  a  cool»  airy  situation,  on  the  north 
side  of  buildings,  near  the  cellar,  protected  by 
a  covering  on  the  top,  of  boards,  so  placed  as 
to  defend  them  from  the  sun  and  rain,  while 
the  air  is  not  excluded  at  the  sides.  A  chill 
does  not  injure  them ;  it  is  no  disservice ;  but 
when  extreme  cold  weather  comes  on,  and 
they  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  frozen, 
whether  by  night  or  day,  they  are  carefully 
rolled  into  a  cool,  airy,  dry  cellar,  with  open- 
ings on  the  north  side,  that  the  cold  air  may 
have  free  access ;  they  are  laid  in  tiers,  and 
the  cellar  is  in  due  time  closed  and  rendered 
secure  from  frost.  The  barrels  are  never 
tumbled  or  placed  on  the  head.  Apples  keep 
best  when  grown  in  dry  seasons,  and  on  dry 
soils.  If  fruit  is  gathered  late^  and  according 
to  the  above  directionif,  repacking  is  unneces- 
sary ;  it  is  even  ruinous,  and  shoufd  on  no  ac- 
count be  practised  till  the  barrel  is  opened  for 
use.    It  has  been  fully  tried. 

When  apples  are  to  be  exported,  Mr.  Gob- 
bett  has  recommended  that  *they  should,  if 
possible,  be  carried  on  deck;  otherwise  be- 
tween decks.'  Between  decks  is  the  place, 
and  in  the  most  dry,  cool,  and  airy  part. — 
(JCmridb.) 

Ikbicts  iirjrRiouB  to  Taxxs  aitd  Fruit. 

Among  the  insects  that  have  been  brought 
to  America  with  other  productions  of  Europe, 
may  be  mentioned  the  jSppU-worvh  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  which  has  become  naturalized 
wherever  the  apple  tree  has  been  introduced. 
This  mischievous  creature  has  been  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  plum-weevil,  from  which, 
however,  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its 
shape,  habits,  and  transformations.  Although 
the  plum-weevil  prefers  stone-fruit,  it  is  some- 
times met  with  in  apples.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Harris  says  he  has  never  known  the  apple- 
worm  to  be  found  in  plums.  It  is,  he  observes, 
not  a  grub,  but  a  caterpillar,  belonging  to  the 
Toririx  tribe,  and  in  due  time  is  changed  to  a 
moth,  commonly  called  the  Codlingmoth,  or  fruit- 
moth  of  the  apple.  An  anonymous  writer,  in 
the  Entomological  Magazine  of  London,  has  well 
remarked  that  this  moth  ''is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  beautiful  tribe  to  which  it  belongs ;  yet, 
from  its  habits  not  being  known,  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  moth  state ;  and  the  apple-grower 
knows  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  to 
what  cause  he  is  indebted  for  his  basketfuls  of 
worm-eaten  windfalls  in  the  stillest  weather." 

Some  interesting  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris, serving  to  establish  the  difference  between 
the  plum-weevil  and  apple-worm  (codhng  eater- 
pillar),  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Plvx- 

WXSVIL. 

The  apple-worm  has  been  long  known  in 
Europe,  and  its  history  has  been  written  by 
some  of  the  ablest  naturalists.  Accounts  of  it 
have  also  been  furnished  in  the  New  England 
Farmer  and  other  good  American  periodicals. 


The  apple-worm  moths  may  be  found  in  the 
early  part  of  summer,  about  the  time  of  the 
first  ripening  of  the  fruit  They  are  sometimes 
seen  in  houses  in  the  evening,  trying  to  get 
through  the  windows  into  the  open  air,  having 
been  brought  in  with  finit  while  they  were  in 
the  caterpillar  state.  Their  fore-wings,  when 
seen  at  a  distance,  have  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  brown  watered  silk ;  when  closely  exa- 
mined, they  will  be  found  to  be  crossed  by  nu- 
merous gray  and  brown  lines,  scalloped  like 
the  plumage  of  a  bird ;  and  near  the  hind  angle 
there  is  a  large,  ovsil,  dark-brown  spot,  Uie 
edges  of  which  are  of  a  bright  copper  colour. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  brown,  mingled  with 
gray,  and  the  hind-wings  and  abdomen  are 
light  yellowish-brown,  with  the  lustre  of  satin. 
Its  wings  expand  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
This  insect  is  readily  distinguished  from  other 
moths  by  the  large,  oval,  brown  spot,  edged 
with  copper  colour,  on  the  hinder  margin  of 
each  of  the  fore-wings.  During  the  latter  part 
of  June  and  the  month  of  July,  these  fruit-moths 
fly  about  apple  trees  every  evening,  and  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  young  fruit  They  do  not 
puncture  the  apples,  but  they  drop  their  eggs, 
one  by  one,  in  the  eye  or  hollow  at  the  blossom- 
end  of  the  fruit,  where  the  skin  is  most  tender. 
They  seem  also  to  seek  for  early  fruit  rather 
than  for  the  late  kinds,  which  we  find  are  not 
so  apt  to  be  wormy  as  the  thin-skinned  summer 
apples.  The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  in  a  few  days 
after  they  are  laid,  and  the  little  apple-worms 
or  caterpillars  produced  from  them  immediately 
burrow  into  the  apples,  making  their  way  gra- 
dually from  the  eye  towards  Uie  core.  Com- 
monly only  one  worm  will  be  found  in  the 
same  apple;  and  it  is  so  smallat  first,  that  its 
presence  can  only  be  detected  by  the  brownish 
powder  it  throws  out  in  eating  its  way  through 
the  eye.  The  body  of  the  young  insect  is  of  a 
whitish  colour;  its  head  is  heart-shaped  and 
black ;  the  top  of  the  first  ring  or  collar  and  of 
the  last  ring  is  also  black ;  and  there  are  eight 
little  blackish  dots  or  warts,  arranged  in  pairs, 
on  each  of  the  other  rings.  As  it  grows  older, 
its  body  becomes  flesh-coloured ;  its  head,  the 
collar,  and  the  top  of  the  last  ring,  turn  brown, 
and  the  dots  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  In  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  or  a  little  more,  it  comes 
to  its  full  size,  and  meanwhile  has  burrowed  to 
the  core  and  through  the  apple  in  various  di- 
rections. To  get  rid  of  the  refuse  fragments 
of  its  food,  it  gnaws  a  round  hole  through  the 
side  of  the  apple,  and  thrusts  them  out  of  the 
opening.  Through  this  hole  also  the  insect 
makes  its  escape  after  the  apple  falls  to  the 
ground;  and  the  falling  of  the  fruit  is  well 
known  to  be  hastened  by  the  injury  it  has  re- 
ceived within,  which  generally  causes  it  to 
ripen  before  its  time. 

Soon  after  the  half-grown  apples  drop,  and 
sometimes  while  they  are  still  hanging,  the 
worms  leave  them  and  creep  into  chinks  in  the 
bark  of  the  trees,  or  into  other  sheltered  places, 
which  they  hollow  out  with  their  teeth  to  suit 
their  shape.  Here  each  one  spins  for  itself  a 
cocoon  or  silken  case,  as  thin,  delicate,  anc* 
white  as  tissue-paper.  Some  of  the  apple- 
worms,  probably  the  earliest,  are  said  by  Kdl- 
lar  to  change  to  chrysalida  immediately  after 
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Iheir  cocoons  are  made,  and  in  a  few  days  more 
tarn  to  moths,  come  out,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a 
second  generation  of  the  worms;  and  hence 
much  fruit  will  be  found  to  be  worm-eaten  in 
the  autumn.  Most  of  the  insects,  however, 
remain  in  their  cocoons  through  die  winter, 
and  are  not  changed  to  moths  till  the  following 
summer.  The  chrysalis  is  of  a  bright  maho* 
gany-brown  colour,  and  has,  as  usual,  across 
each  of  the  rings  of  its  hind-body,  two  rows  of 
prickles,  by  the  help  of  which  it  forces  its  way 
through  the  cocoon  before  the  moth  comes 
forth. 

As  the  apple^worms  instinctirely  leare  the 
fruit  soon  aher  it  falls  from  the  trees,  it  will  be 
proper  to  gather  up  all  wind-faJlen  apples  daily, 
and  make  such  immediate  use  of  them  as  will 
be  sure  to  kill  the  insects,  before  they  have 
time  to  escape.  Mr.  Bnrrelle  says  that  if  &ny 
old  cloth  is  wound  around  or  hung  in  the 
crotches  of  the  trees,  the  apple-worms  will  con- 
ceal themselves  therein;  and  by  this  means 
thousands  of  them  may  be  obtained  and  de- 
stroyed, from  the  time  when  they  first  begin  to 
leave  the  apples  until  the  fruit  is  gathered  By 
carefully  scraping  off  the  loose  and  rugged 
bark  of  the  trees,  in  the  spring,  many  chrysa- 
lids  will  be  destrojred;  and  it  has  been  said  tha| 
the  moths,  when  they  are  about  laying  their 
eggs,  may  be  smothered  or  driven  away  by  the 
smoke  of  weeds  burned  under  the  trees.  The 
worms  often  found  in  summer  pears  appear  to 
be  the  same  as  those  that  affect  apples,  and  are 
to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  same  means,  (flinrru.) 
8ee  CiDBR  and  Orchard. 

MANDRAKE  (Mandragora;  the  name  is 
derived  from  mandra,  an  ox-stall,  something 
relating  to  cattle,  and  agauroif  cruel;  on  ac- 
count of  its  poisonous  effects  on  cattle,  when 
accidentally  gathered  with  their  fodder  in  the 
countries  where  the  plants  abound).  These 
plants,  which  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, thrive  well  in  a  light  soil,  in  a  shaded 
situation.  They  can  only  be  increased  by 
seeds.  The  roots  are  very  apt  to  rot  during 
winter.  The  root  has  an  uncouth  form,  which 
is  supposed  to  resemble  the  human  shape ;  on 
which  account  it  was  imagined  to  be  capable 
of  preventing  barrenness.  It  is,  however,  an 
acro-narcotic  poison,  and  when  taken  proves 
ihtal  by  the  extreme  purging  which  it  causes. 
The  common  people  still  believe  in  its  proper- 
ties; but  the  root  of  a  species  of  Bryony 
(Tamus  comnmmt)  is  usually  sold  for  it  in  the 
herb  shops. 

MANGE.  A  cutaneous  disease,  which  at- 
tacks several  domestic  animals,  especially  Uie 
dog,  and  which  is  attended  with  an  eruption 
and  loss  of  hair. 

In  the  horse  it  is  known  to  exist  by  the 
animal's  constantly  rubbing  or  biting  himself, 
so  as  to  remove  the  hair,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duce ulceration ;  the  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail 
frequently  falls  off,  and  small  scabs  may  gene- 
rally be  observed  about  the  roots  of  those 
which  remain.  This  disease  is  seldom  met 
with,  except  in  common  stables  where  scarcely 
any  attention  is  paid  to  the  horses,  and  where 
their  food  is  of  the  worst  quality ;  horses  highly 
kept,  if  not  properly  attended  to,  are  also  sub- 
ject to  this  disease,  which  is  very  contagiovs. 
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The  causes  of  mange  are,  sudden  diasgM 
of  temperature,  hot  stables,  bad  diet,  joined  to 
want  of  cleanliness.  The  perspirable  matter 
being  never  properly  removed  by  friction,  and 
being  frequently  mixed  with  dust,  &c.,  com- 
pletely plugs  up  the  external  ezhalents,  where* 
by  they  become  obstructed,  and  a  diseased 
action  takes  place.  It  may  also  be  caused  by 
infectious  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the 
skin;  as  when  a  sound  horse  rubs  himself 
against  the  stall  in  which  a  mangy  horse  has 
been  kept  The  principal  symptoms  are,  the 
horse  growing  very  thin,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  attended  with  a  staring  of  his  coat 
This  is  soon  followed  by  eruptions,  which  dis* 
charge  a  thick  yellowish  matter,  forming  a 
kind  of  scurf,  which  peels  off,  and  is  succeeded 
by  fresh  eruptions,  and  the  hair  falls  ofL  This, 
though  partial  at  first,  soon  spreads  all  over 
the  body,  is  attended  with  an  itching,  and 
causes  the  horse  to  rub  against  every  thing 
he  comes  near.  In  this  disease  great  attention 
to  cleanliness  is  necessary. 

In  the  horse  the  following  will  be  found  the 
best  remedy.  Bleed  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  quarts,  according  to  the  constitation  of 
the  animal,  and  after  first  preparing  the  horse 
bv  bran  mashes,  give  the  following  dose  oi 
physic :— ' 


BarlMdoei  aloes   • 
Powdftrtd  glDf«r 
CMttl«  foap 
Oilofcarrawaji  - 


0  drachmt. 

t  — 
t  — 
to  drops. 


Honey  or  treacle  sufficient  to  form  a  ball. 
After  which  give  the  following  alterative  balls : 
2  ozs.  each  of  powdered  black  antimony,  pow- 
dered nitre,  flour  of  sulphur,  Castile  soap,  and 
aniseed  powder,  1  oz.  of  rosin,  added  to  a  suf- 
ficient  quantity  of  honey  to  make  eight  balls, 
one  to  be  given  every  night 

The  following  ointment  may  be  applied  ex- 
ternally:— 


Black  milpbvr  - 
SiroBf  nMroortel  oini 
Soft  loap 
Train  oil  -       -       - 


8  OS*. 
%    -. 

4   — 
1  pint 


These  ingredients  to  be  well  mixed,  and  one 
third  part  carefully  rubbed  in  daily.  If  the 
above  ointment  should  be  found  indTectoal,  4 
ozs.  of  spirit  of  tar  may  be  added. 

Dogs  and  swine  are  frequently  subject  to 
mange.  For  the  common  scabby  variety  in 
the  dog,  the  following  ointment  is  recoia- 
mended :~ 


Powdorad  nlpbur  ... 
Moriata  of  ammonia,  powdcrod 
Venico  turpeniine  ... 
Lard,  or  other  fliUy  matter  - 
Woil  mixed. 


-   4  on. 


MANGEL  WURZEL.  Field  Beet,  or  Root 
of  Scarcity.  (Germ.  MangtM  Wuntl)  The 
root  of  the  Beta  hybridan  or  B,  albMmoj  Linn. 
This  is  a  kind  of  red  beet,  which,  according  to 
Von  Thaer,  is  a  mongrel  between  the  red  and 
white  beet  It  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  partly  as 
food  for  cattle,  and  partly  to  be  used  in  distil- 
lation, and  in  the  extraction  of  sugar.  Its  cul- 
ture in  Great  Britain  is  more  recent ;  but  its 
value  is  now  becoming  very  generally  appre- 
ciated, and  the  cultivation  likely  to  become 
more  extensive.    8o  far  back  as  the  year  1811, 
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Qmeral  Bcataon,  then  Governor  of  St.  Helena, 
writing  to  the  English  Board  of  Agricnlture, 
and  describing  the  extraordinary  produce  of 
some  plants,  Uie  leaves  of  which  had  been 
repeatedtj  cut  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach,  says  :^t  certainly  possesses  advan- 
tages over  every  other  plant  hitherto  introduced 
in  field  culture.  Its  produce  is  immense ;  and 
I  have  found  it  to  grow,  with  considerable  luin- 
riance,  upon  land  where  no  other  vegetation 
was  ever  seen.  It  has  also  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  being  unmolested  by  the  dolphin-fly, 
which  is  here  extremely  destructive  to  cab- 
bages, turnips,  and  radishes.  I  have  very 
cCten  observed,  where  alternate  plants  of  cab- 
bage and  mangel  wurzel  were  growing  in  the 
same  rows,  and  touching  each  other,  that 
whilst  the  former  were  absolutely  annihilated 
by  the  destructive  insect,  not  one  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  mangel  wurzel  leaves." 

Lord  Spencer  reports  the  result  of  a  trial  on 
the  comparative  feeding  properties  of  mangel 
wurzel  and  Swedish  turnips.  <*  Believing," 
says  his  lordship,  "  that  mangold  wurzel  con- 
tained more  saccharine  matter  than  Swedish 
turnips,  and  ought,  consequently,  to  be  the 
more  nourishing  root  of  the  two,  I  determined 
to  try,  practically,  whether  an  ox  fed  upon 
mangold  wurzel  increased  in  weight  more  than 
one  fed  upon  8wedi?«h  turnips,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  each  consumed.  In  order  to 
have  rendered  my  experiment  perfectly  accu- 
rate, I  ought  to  have  ascertained  the  weight  of 
hay  consumed  by  each  beast  during  the  pro- 

ress  of  the  trial ;  but  I  did  not  do  this,  although 
am  pretty  confident  that  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  each  was  nearly  the  same.  I  se- 
lected two  steers,  tolerably,  and  at  least  equally, 
well  bred.  No.  1,  calved  March  39th,  1833,  and 
No.  2,  calved  May  dth  of  the  same  year;  and 
on  the  34th  of  December,  1S36, 1  pat  No.  1  to 
Swedish  turnips,  and  No.  3  to  mangold  wurzel. 
I  ascertained  their  weight  by  measurement,  and 
both  of  them  measured  the  same,  viz.  4  A.  10 
in.  in  length  by  6  ft.  5  in.  in  girth,  making  them 
to  weigh  668  lbs.  each.  On  the  38d  of  Janua- 
ry, No.  1  had  consumed  1634  lbs.  of  Swedish 
turnips,  and  measured  4  ft.  10  in.  in  length  by 
6  ft.  7  in.  in  girth,  making  him  to  weigh  708  Ibsl, 
and  to  have  increased  in  weight  86  lbs.,  or  at 
the  rate  of  48i  lbs.  for  every  ton  of  Swedish 
turnips  consumed.  No.  8  had  consumed  1848 
lbs.  of  mangold  wurzel,  and  measured  4  ft.  10 
in.  in  length  by  6  ft.  8  in.  in  girth,  making  him 
to  weigh  731  IbSn  and  to  have  increased  in 
weight  63  IbSn  or  at  the  rate  of  65^  lbs.  for 
every  ton  of  mangold  wurzel  consumed. 

^This  difference,  however,  might  have  arisen 
from  No.  3  having  a  greater  propensity  to  feed 
than  No.  1.  I  therefore  new  put  No.  1  to  man- 
gold wurzel,  and  No.  3  to  Swedish  turnips. 
On  the  30th  of  February,  No.  1  had  consumed 
1884  lbs.  of  mangold  wurzel,  and  measured  4 
it  1 1  in.in  length  by  6  ft.8 in.  in  girth,  making 
him  to  weigh  734  lbs.,  and  to  have  inereifled 
in  weight  tfiis  month  31  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
86}  lbs.  for  every  ton  of  mangold  wurzel  een- 
sumed.  No.  3  had  consumed  1880  lbs.  of  Swe- 
dish turnips,  and  measured  4  ft.  1 1  in.  in  length 
kjr  6  ft.  8  in.  in  gifth,  making  faiaa  to  weigh  also 


784  lbs.,  and  to  have  increased  in  weight  during 
this  month  13  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  16|  lbs.  for 
every  ton  of  Swedish  turnips  consumed.  I  then 
put  both  to  mangold  wurzel,  and  divided  the 
food  equally  between  them.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  they  had  each  consumed  1793  lbs.  of 
mangold  wurzel;  No.  1  measured  5  ft  in 
lengSi  by  6  ft.  10  in.  in  girth,  making  him  to 
weigh  784  lbs.,  and  to  have  increased  in  weight 
60  lbs.;  No.  3  measured  6  ft.  in  length  by  6  ft. 
9  in.  in  girth,  making  him  to  weigh  765  lbs., 
and  to  have  increased  in  weight  36  lbs. 

"  It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  pro- 
pensity to  feed  of  No.  1  was  greater  than  that 
of  No.  3  in  the  proportion  of  60  to  31 ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  in  the  first  month,  when 
No.  1  was  upon  Swedish  turnips,  and  No.  8 
upon  mangold  wurzel,  No.  3  beat  No.  1  in  the 
proportion  above  stated  of  66^  to  48^.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  there  could  be  no  great  inaccuracy 
m  estimating  the  relative  weight  of  the  ani- 
mals, as,  soon  after  the  experiment  was  coa- 
eluded,  I  sold  No.  1  to  a  butcher  in  the  country 
for  34/.  St.,  and  No.  3,  at  Smithfield,  for  34/. 

**  It  will  be  for  practical  men  to  decide  upoa 
the  value  of  this  trial ;  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  most  conclusive  part  of  it  is,  that  No.  2, 
who  had  during  the  first  month,  when  he  was 
feeding  upon  mangold  wurzel,  increased  in 
girth  8  inches,  in  the  next  month,  when  hia 
food  was  changed  to  Swedish  turnips,  did  not 
increase  in  gicth  at  all;  and  when,  in  the  third 
month,  he  was  feeding  agsiin  upon  mangold 
wurzel,  he  again  began  to  increase  in  girth ; 
because  it  is  very  well  known,  that,  if  an  ani- 
mal is  changed  from  more  to  less  nutritious 
food,  the  probable  consequence  will  be  that  his 
growth  will  be  stopped.  The  result  appeared 
to  me  so  decisive  that  I  have  not  tried  the  ex- 
periment with  the  same  accuracy  since ;  but  I 
did  try,  the  following  year,  the  feeding  a  cow 
alternately  on  Swedish  turnips  and  mangokl 
wurzel,  and  though  1  have  not  by  me  the  de- 
tails of  the  trial,  I  remember  that  the  result 
confirmed  the  experiment  of  the  previoiu 
year." 

Mr.  Miles  of  Kingsweston,  in  the  same  ve- 
lume  of  the  Joiiimalt  p.  398,  commenting  on  the 
communication  of  Lord  Spencer,  describes  so 
fully  and  explicitly  the  best  mode  of  cultur«^ 
dec  of  this  root,  that  I  cannot  do  better  thaa 
adopt  his  paper  entire. 

"Notwithstanding  the  favourable  results  of 
Lord  Spencer's  experiment  with  mangold  wur- 
zel, the  consideration  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  previously  Id 
his  adopting  the  cultivation  of  this  root,  whe- 
ther, ahhongh  the  mangold  wurzel  may  bring 
on  his  cattle  faster  and  better  than  the  Swedi^ 
turnip,  it  is  not  more  difficult  of  culture,  more 
tender  in  its  habits,  and  less  productive  in  bulk 
per  acre  than  the  Swedish  turnip ;  and  I  think, 
therefore,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  lay  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  journal,  first,  the  che» 
mical  analysis  of  the  highest  or  lowest  order 
of  turnip  and  of  mangold  wurzel  as  given  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  and  of  the  sugar  beet  and  orange- 
globe  mangold  wurzel  as  lately  obtained  on  the 
same  plan  by  the  celebrated  Bristol  chemise, 
Mr.  Herepath ;  and  then  to  point  out  the  system 
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adopted  by  myself  in  the  west  of  England  in 
the  cultivation  of  mangold  wurzel,  which  has 
been  attended  with  complete  success. 
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'*By  this  table,  it  is  apparent  that  equal 
quantities  of  Swedish  turnip,  orange-globe,  and 
mangold  wurzel  contain  very  different  propor- 
tions of  nutritive  matter,  the  latter  more  than 
doubling  the  former  in  quantity;  and  should 
the  mangold  wurzel  be  of  equally  easy  culture 
with  the  Swedish  turnip,  it  seems  almost  unac- 
countable that  it  should  not  yet  have  come  into 
more  general  cultivation.  I  have  grown  the 
common  red  sort  for  six,  the  sugar  beet  for  four, 
and  the  orange-globe  for  three  years;  these 
kinds  have  regularly  come  into  course  with 
Swedes  upon  light  land ;  the  product  has  al- 
ways been  equal,  in  most  cases  far  heavier. 
The  Swedish  turnip  has  enemies  innumerable ; 
I  have  never  observed  the  mangold  wurzel 
attacked  either  by  fly,  slug,  or  wireworm. 
Equally  a  cleansing  crop  with  the  Swede,  it 
stores  better,  and  lasts  good  for  a  longer  period. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  I  was  using  sugar 
beet  with  stall-fed  cattle,  which  cut  perfectly 
good  and  crisp  in  August.  The  mode  of  cul- 
ture I  adopt,  up  to  depositing  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  North- 
umberland for  ridging  the  Swede;  great  care, 
however,  must  be  taken  that  the  seed  of  the 
mangold  wurzel  is  not  buried  too  deep,  or  it 
will  not  vegetate.  Dibbling,  as  you  never  can 
insure  an  equal  depth,  does  not  answer;  nor  does 
the  seed  drill  well,  if  properly  prepared  by  steep- 
ing, which  I  should  recommend,  for  at  least  24 
hours  before  planting.  To  insure,  therefore, 
a  proper  depth,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  an  iron  wheel,  round  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  which,  18  inches  apart,  iron  points 
project,  broad  at  the  base  and  tapering  towards 
the  poi^t,  about  2^  inches  long ;  this  is  wheeled 
upon  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  man  walking  in 
the  furrow,  and  thus  holes  are  formed  which 
can  never  run  into  the  excess  of  great  depth,  and 
into  which  the  seeds  are  deposited  by  women 
and  boys  following  the  wheel,  and  generally 
covering  the  seed  by  drawing  the  foot  as  they 
advance  at  right  angles  with  the  ridge  over  the 
holes;  the  roller  follows,  and  thus  the  sowing 
terminates.  One  man  with  the  wheel  will 
keep  six  persons  well  employed  in  depositing 
the  seed  after  him.  This  system  was  recom- 
mended me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  and 
since  I  have  adopted  it  my  crop  has  never 
failed. 

"The  aAer-culture  and  the  storing  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Sweden  great  care,  however, 
should  be  taken  in  never  permitting  two  plants 
to  grow  in  the  same  spot,  which  will  be  the 
case  frequently,  should  only  one  capsule  eyen 
be  deposited  m  each  hole,  as  every  capsule 
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I  contains  many  seeds.  Should  the  tops  remain 
uncut,  the  plant  will  stand  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  frost;  it  should,  however,  be  stored 
early  in  November;  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  is  to  build  it  up  against  some  high  wall 
contiguous  to  your  beast  sheds,  not  more  than 
7  or  8  feet  deep,  carried  up  square  to  a  certain 
height,  and  then  tapering  in  a  roof  to  the  top 
of  the  wall;  protect  the  sides  with  thatdhed 
hurdles,  leaving  an  interval  between  the  roots 
and  the  hurdles,  which  fill  up  with  dry  stub- 
ble ;  cover  the  roof  with  about  a  foot  of  the 
same,  and  then  thatch  it,  so  as  to  conduct  all 
moisture  well  over  the  hurdles  placed  as  a 
protection  to  the  sides.  In  pulling  the  plants 
care  should  be  taken  that  as  Uttle  injury  be 
inflicted  upon  them  as  possible;  cleansing 
with  a  knife  should  on  no  account  be  permit- 
ted, and  it  is  safer  to  leave  some  of  the  leaf  on 
than  by  cutting  it  too  close  to  impair  the  crown 
of  the  root.  The  drier  the  season  is  for  stor- 
ing the  better,  although  I  have  never  found  the 
roots  decayed  in  the  heap  by  the  earth,  which 
in  wet  weather  has  been  brought  from  the  field,, 
adhering  to  them.  As  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  different  sorts,  in  one  year  I  have  grown 
a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  beet  per  acre,  in  an- 
other of  mangold  wurzel;  both  these,  however, 
I  consider  exhaust  the  land  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  Swede;  but  I  have  formed  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  orange-globe,  though  not  so  laige 
a  producer  generally  as  the  two  other  sorts ;  it 
appears  always  to  throw  at  least  two-thirds  of 
its  weight  above  ground,  neither  4s  its  tap-root 
larger  nor  its  fibrous  roots  greater  than  those 
of  3ie  Swede  turnip.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
giving  cattle  every  species  of  this  root,  as  if 
taken  in  excess  it  is  apt  to  scour ;  indeed,  from 
the  avidity  with  which  cattle  eat  the  sugar  beet, 
and  from  its  viscous  properties  when  quite  fresh 
from  the  ground,  it  should  be  stored  so  as  to 
come  into  consumption  the  last  of  the  roots. 

'*  In  feeding  store  cattle  I  should  commence 
with  Swede  turnip,  proceed  with  the  orange- 
globe,  then  with  mangold  wurzel,  and  finish  off 
with  the  sugar  beet ;  thus  not  only  frequently 
varying  the  food,  but  using  them  in  the  order 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  nutritive  mattei' 
contained  in  each  description  of  plant  I  have 
found,  indeed,  equally  with  Lord  Spencer,  that 
it  will  not  do  to  return  from  any  sort  of  man- 
gold wurzel  to  Swede  turnips,  as  even  beasts 
in  the  straw-yard  have  for  two  or  three  days 
refused  such  a  change.  I  may  add  that  the 
earlier  in  April  your  mangold  wurzel  is  sown 
the  better,  the  deeper  the  tilth  the  greater  pro- 
bability of  a  heavy  crop,  but  that  although  both 
the  mangold  wurzel  and  sugar  beet  require  a 
deeper  and  stronger  land  than  the  Swede 
turnip,  yet  that  the  orange-globe  will  flourish 
wherever  the  latter  will  succeed." 

Mangel  wurzel  may  be  grown  on  stiffer  soils 
than  those  adapted  for  the  turnip,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter food  for  milch  cows,  as'  it  does  not,  like  tur- 
nips, give  to  the  milk  a  taint  It  cannot  bear 
the  cold,  however,  so  well  as  the  Swedish 
turnip,  and  hence  is  more  cultivated  in  the 
southern  portions  of  England  than  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  W.  Lester  (Qiwr.  Jounu  of  Jgr,  vol.  iii. 
p,  865)  describes  a  method  of  making  ale  from 
this  root 
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MANOER.  A  trough  or  crib  in  the  sUble» 
in  which  corn  or  cut  provender  for  the  horse  is 
placed.  The  usual  method  is  to  have  them  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  stall ;  but  this  is  unneces- 
sary, as,  if  18  or  20  inches  in  length,  and  14  or 
16  in  breadth,  they  will  be  sufficient  for  every 
useful  purpose.  In  the  fixing  of  them,  they 
should  be  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  being 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned. 
This  could,  however,  never  be  done  in  the  old 
method  of  fixing  them,  but  by  a  little  contri- 
vance may  be  easily  effected.  It  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  convenient  plan  to  have  them  in  the 
corners  or  angles  at  the  heads  of  the  stalls. 
See  Stablx  and  Stall. 

,  MA^HADEN  (C/iipea  fnafiAa</cn).  A  species 
of  herring  frequenting  the  waters  of  the  New 
England  States  and  Long  Island,  where  it  goes 
under  the  various  names  of  Bony  Fith,  Mot$  or 
Martbanker,  Hardheadf  and  Pauhaugen.  The  usual 
length  of  the  manhaden  is  from  10  to  14  inches. 
From  July  to  the  last  of  August,  the  shores  of 
the  sea  swarm  with  shoals  of  this  fish,  which, 
being  very  oily,  is  but  little  resorted  to  for  food, 
though  the  better  adapted  for  manure,  to  which 
purpose  it  is  most  extensively  applied,  and  with 
such  beneficial  efiecu  that  lands  formerly  worn 
out  so  as  hardly  to  compensate  for  their  tillage, 
now  yield  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  grass,  &c. 
It  is  taken  in  large  numbers  upon  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  where  it  is  used  for  mackarel- 
bails  manure,  and  is  also  becoming  an  article 
cf  commerce.  For  the  former  purpose  it  is 
worth  from  $2  to  J4  per  barrel,  in  proportion 
to  the  demand.  At  Lynn,  in  1836, 1500  barrels 
were  used  for  bait  for  other  fishes,  and  as  many 
more  were  thrown  upon  the  land.  At  Province- 
town  they  are  used  only  for  mackarel-bait.  At 
Sandwich,  where  they  are  very  abundant,  the 
inhabitants  strew  them  upon  their  lands  by  the 
cart-load;  and  thus,  for  miles,  immense  quan- 
tities enrich  the  soil.  It  is  computed  that  a 
single  manhaden  of  ordinary  size  is  equal  in 
richness  to  a  shovelful  of  barn-yard  manure. 
It  is  getting  likewise  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
preservation  as  an  article  of  food.  In  1832, 
800  bbls.  were  inspected ;  in  1833,  480 ;  1834, 
1008;  1835,  1443;  1836,  1488. 

Mr.  John  Wells,  of  Long  Island,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  gives  ihe 
following  information  in  relation  to  the  mode 
of  applying  this  fish  as  a  manure,  and  the  good 
effects  derived  from  the  practice. 

*'I  have,*'  he  says,  ^used  fish  manure  40 
years  successively,  and  my  land  is  much  bet- 
ter than  when  I  first  commenced  fishing.  I 
make  use  of  from  50,000  to  150,000  of  fish, 
known  here  by  the  name  of  mossbankers,  per 
annum;  and  could  I  get  a  million,  I  should 
have  none  to  spare.  There  is  no  manure  that 
I  use  equal  to  fish  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  all 
kinds  of  roots ;  but  they  do  not  have  that  effect 
aAer  repeating  that  they  have  at  first.  But  this 
is  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  manure.  Thence 
the  necessity  of  mixing  manures.  10,000  moss- 
bankers  per  acre  are  sufficient  for  a  crop  of 
wheat,  without  any  other  manure.  My  practice 
is,  to  put  on  12  or  15  large  wagon-loads  of  lit- 
ter, and  5,000  fish  per  acre ;  and  then  I  calcu- 
late for  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and  after  the 
wheat  a  good  burden  of  ^rass  for  3  or  4  years. 
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The  same  quantity  of  manure  makes  a  good 
crop  of  Indian  corn.  The  manure  fishery  is 
the  making  of  the  east  end  of  our  island.  I 
think  I  may  say  that  the  production  of  our  land 
is  3  times  as  much  as  it  was  before  we  com- 
menced fishing.  But  it  must  not  all  be  attri- 
buted to  fish.  We  exert  every  means  to  make 
and  collect  manure,  for  without  it  we  cannot 
raise  our  bread.  For  a  farmer  to  break  up  a 
piece  of  land,  and  lay  it  down  poorer  than  it 
was  at  first,  is  like  borrowing  money  to  pay 
his  interest  It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  there 
are  some  few  farmers  yet,  who  will  let  their 
manure  lie  and  ferment  in  the  yard,  when  they 
must  know  that  they  lose  half  its  virtue ;  for 
there  is  no  time  that  it  brings  forth  vegetation 
80  well  as  when  in  a  state  of  fermentation  under 
the  soil.  I  might  say  that  our  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam." 

The  best  history  of  the  manhaden,  which  is 
a  favourite  food  of  the  whale,  is  by  Latrobe, 
published  in  TransactionM  of  the  Jim,  Phil,  Society, 
vol.  V. 

MANNA  (Fr.  manne ;  It.  manna).  The  con- 
crete juice  of  the  Fraxinm  ormu,  a  species  of 
ash  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  juice 
exudes  spontaneously  in  warm,  dry  weather, 
and  concretes  into  whitish  tears;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained by  making  incisions  in  the  tree,  and 
gathering  the  juice  in  L.iskels,  where  it  forms 
irregular  masses  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  co- 
lour, often  full  of  impurities.  Manna  consists 
of  two  parts ;  one  a  saccharine,  crystallizable 
principle,  named  mannil,  closely  resembling 
sugar;  the  other  an  acrid,  uncrystallizable 
principle,  which  is  the  purgative  agent  in  the 
manna.  This  substance  is  now  seldom  used, 
except  as  a  purgative  for  infants. 

MANIOC.  The  Indian  name  of  the  starchy, 
nutritious  matter  obtained  from  the  shrub 
Jatropa  manihot,  from  which  cassava  and  ta- 
pioca  are  made  in  the  West  Indies.  See 
Tapioca. 

MANURES.  The  word  manure,  according 
to  Todd,  is  derived  from  the  French  manouvrer. 
Lemon  gives  the  derivation  as  follows :  **  Ma- 
nure, *  omnia  a  manu  operando.' "  Skinner, — 
**  All  improvements  in  agriculture  brought  in 
by  the  hand."  Webster,  Eng,  Diet,,  says,  •*  Ma- 
nure, Fr.  mafueuorer,  but  in  a  different  sense; 
Norm,  mainoverer,  to  manure;  main,  Lat  mu" 
nus,  hand,  and  ouvrer,  to  work,  LaL  operor'*  A 
mdlure  may  be  defined  to  be  any  fertilizing 
compound  or  simple  ingredient  added  to  a  soil, 
of  which  it  is  naturally  deficient ;  and  as  all 
^nJdviL  \ed  lands  should  contain  the  earths,  sili- 
ca, car'H)nate  of  lime»  alumina,  decomposing 
organic  matter,  and  certain  saline  substances, 
it  is  evident  that  in  cases  where  any  one  of 
these  is  contained  in  the  land  in  insufficient 
quantities  for  the  supply  of  cultivated  vegeta- 
bles, that  then  the  addition  of  that  substance, 
either  in  its  simple  or  in  a  compound  form* 
constitutes  the  great  art  of  manuring. 

Fertilizers  therefore  naturally  divide  them- 
selves into  3  classes :  1.  The  earthy,  which  are 
by  far  the  most  permanent  portions  of  a  soil, 
and  are  usually  applied  in  the  largest  propor- 
tions ;  2.  The  organic  (vegetable  and  animal), 
which  are  the  least  permanent,  and  are  used  in 
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much  smalter  qtiao'tities  than  the  earthy;  and, 
8.  The  saline,  which  are  the  most  sparingly 
applied  of  all  fertilizers,  are  the  most  readily 
absorbed  by  plants,  lind  whose  period  of  dura- 
tion in  the  soil  is  longer  than  the  organic,  but 
less  than  the  earthy.  A  manure  is  either  use- 
ful to  vegetation,  by  affording,  in  its  simple  or 
decomposed  state,  direct  food  or  constituents, 
or  else  it  is  a  fertilizer,  by  adding,  to  the  soil 
additional  power  to  absorb  and  retain  atmo- 
spheric gases  and  moisture.  We  shall  see, 
hereafter,  that  nwst  manures  which  are  com- 
monly applied  to  the  land  assist  the  growth  of 
plants  in  both  ways.  Looking  at  the  question 
abstractedly,  it  must  be  evident,  that  as  animals 
receive  almost  the  whole  of  their  nutriment 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  their  excrement,  or  their  decomposed 
bodies,  returning  these  to  the  soil,  must  form 
the  best  manure. 

With  regard  to  inorganic  substances,  clay 
of  the  earthy  manures,  and  some  of  the  saline 
fertilizers,  act  principally  by  their  absorption 
and  retention  of  moisture.  Gypsum,  it  is  true, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the 
grasses,  and,  in  minute  proportions,  other  salts 
do  the  saxae;  but,  if  we  except  phosphate  of 
lime  (the  earthy  salt  of  bones),  none  of  the 
salts  can  be  considered  to  be  a  very  general 
direct  food  of  plants.  Davy  very  clearly  ex- 
plains the  desirable  objects  in  the  fertilization 
of  soils :  he  says,  "The  plants  growing  in  a 
soil  incapable  of  supplying  them  with  sufficient 
manure  or  dead  organized  matter,  are  generally 
very  low,  having  brown  or  dark-green  leaves, 
and  their  woody  fibre  abounds  in  earth.  Those 
vegetating  in  peaty  soils,  or  in  lands  too  co- 
piously supplied  with  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter, rapidly  expand,  produce  large  bright-green 
leaves,  abound  in  sap,  and  generally  blossom 
prematurely.  Excess  of  poverty  or  riches  is 
almost  equally  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  farmer; 
and  the  true  constitution  of  the  soil,  for  the 
best  crop,  Is  that  in  which  the  earthy  materials, 
the  moisture,  and  manure  are  properly  asso- 
ciated, and  in  which  the  decomposable  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  matter  does  not  exceed  one-fourth 
of  the  weight  of  the  earthy  constituents."  ( JS2e> 
menti  ofjg.  Chenu  p.  864.) 

Of  the  organic  manures,  those  which  the 
most  readily  putrefy  are  the  most  rapid  in  their 
effects;  but  then  they  are  the  most  speedily 
exhausted:  thus  oil  and  fish,  the  most  rapid  of 
fertilizers,  are  exhausted  by  the  few  first  xMbpa\ 
while  bones,  which  decay  more  slowly,  will 
last  some  time  longer.  The  effect  of  ehopped 
woollen  rags  is  excellent  for  two  years  m  the 
rich  clay  hop-gardens  of  Kent,  and  for  thiee  or 
four  in  the  light,  chalky,  arable  soils  of  the 
vsltey  of  the  Kennett.  Farm-yard  dung,  when 
applied  in  different  stales  of  freshness,  illus- 
trates the  same  position.  M.  Hassenfratz  ma- 
nured two  pieces  of  <he  same  Iritiil  of  soil,  the 
one  with  a  mixture  of  dung  and  s^traw  highly 
putrefied,  the  other  with  the  same  mixture  newly 
made,  and  the  straw  almost  fresh ;  he  observed, 
that  during  the  first  year  the  plants  which  grew 
on  the  land  manured  with  the  putrefied  dung 
produced  a  much  better  crop  than  the  other ; 
but  the  second  year,  the  ground  which  had 
been  manured  with  the  unputrefied  dung  pro- 
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duced  the  best  crop :  the  same  result  appeared 
the  third  year ;  after  which  both  seemed  to  be 
equally  exhausted.  "Another  experiment  of 
the  same  chemist,"  adds  Dr.  Thomson,  ''  ren- 
ders this  truth  still  more  evident.  He  allowed 
wood-shavings  to  remain  in  a  moist  place  for 
about  10  months,  till  they  began  to  putrefy,  and 
then  spread  them  over  a  piece  of  ground  as  a 
manure.  The  first  2  years  this  piece  of  ground 
produced  nothing  more  than  others  which  hsd 
not  been  manured  at  all ;  the  third  year  it  was 
better;  the  fourth  year  it  was  still  better;  the 
fifth  year  it  reached  its  maximum  of  fertility; 
after  which  it  declined  constantly  till  the  ninth, 
when  it  was  quite  exhausted." 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cult^ 
vator  that  he  obtains  a  correct  knowledge  df 
the  mode  in  which  those  manures  operate  which 
are  found  to  be  advantageous  to  the  growth  of 
his  crops.  He  must  discard  from  his  mind  all 
those  false  conclusions  which  are  sometimes 
drawn  with  regard  to  an  imaginary  power  as- 
signed to  plants  of  generating  vegetable  sub- 
stances, for  they  can  effect  no  such  miraculous 
results.  It  is  true  that  they  can  combine  the 
gases  or  elements  of  vegetable  matters  together, 
and  form  gluten,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  wood^ 
fibre,  dec;  they  can  absorb  and  arrange  with 
these  the  earths  and  saline  bodies;  but  the 
oxygen,  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen,  and  the  hy- 
drogen, of  which  the  first-named  are  composed, 
and  which  plants  usually  obtain  from  ftither 
the  atmosphere  or  by  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter,  they  can  no  more  create  thiin 
they  can  form  the  lime  or  the  silica,  which  are 
as  commonly  present  in  most  vegetables  as 
sugar,  gum,  or  woody  fibre.  Davy  proved  this 
when  he  made  a  plant  of  the  oat  grow  in  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  watered  it  with  pure 
distilled  water.  It  grew  but  languidly,  and  al- 
though it  had  a  free  supply  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  yet  the  access  of  all  dust  was  carefhlly  pre- 
vented. Upon  analyzing  the  plant,  it  was  found 
to  have  much  increased  in  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  its  silica  or  fliht  was  rather  diminished,  a 
grain  of  oat  being  found  to  yield  more :  this 
Davy  attributed  to  the  loss  of  its  husk  during 
vegetation.  (£€cf«fre9,p.812.)  Whatever  earthy 
or  saline  matters,  therefore,  are  found  in  vege- 
tables, must  have  been  either  derived  from  the 
natural  soil  or  furnished  by  the  manures  added 
to  it — ^whether  it  be  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk), 
or  silica  (earthy  matter  of  flint),  alumina  (clay), 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  or  phosphate  of 
lime  (earthy  salt  of  bone)..  It  should  also  be  a. 
received  axiom  with  the  farmer,  that  there  is 
no  pert  of  any  decomposing  animul  or  vegeta- 
ble manure  but  what  is,  either  in  its  gaseous  or 
solid  state,  the  natural  food  of  plaiits :  thus  the 
gases  emitted  by  the  putrefaction  of  a  dunghill 
are  so  much  lost  to  the  vegetable  matters  of  the 
soil,  and  such  an  injury  is  never  submitted  to 
by  the  intelligent  cultivator,  but  fh>m  an  una- 
voidable necessity.  Hence  the  value  of  green 
manures ;  for  in  these  cases  every  portion  of 
the  decaying  and  fermenting  fisrtilizer  is  gra- 
dually absorbed  by  the  rools  and  leaves  of  the 
succeeding  crop. 

When  the  cultivator  is  in  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  possible  advantages  of  any  manure, 
whether  earthy,  saline,  vegetable,  or  animal, 
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he  need  only  ask  himself  this  qnestion :  I>oes 
this  manure  contain  any  constituents  found  in 
my  crops,  and  is  the  land  I  cultivate  deficient 
in  any  of  them  t  An  inattention  to  this  consi- 
deration has  heen  the  cause  of  much  disap* 
pointment  and  many  mistaken  conclusions: 
for  instance,  on  many  soils  the  application  of 
gypsum  to  artificial  grasses,  and  even  to  tnr^ 
nips,  is  very  useful ;  on  others  it  produces  no 
effect  Strange  opinions  were  in  consequence 
long  entertained  with  regard  to  this  manure, 
nntU  it  was  found  that  die  soils  on  which  it 
was  valueless  naturally  contained  it  in  ahnn- 
dance,  and  that  those  soils  in  which  it  did  so 
mach  good  were  nearly  or  entirely  deficient  in 
'this  essential  ingredient  of  clover,  lueem,  dec. ; 
for  it  was  now  evident,  that  to  add  gypsum  to 
a  soil  which  ali'eady  contained  it  in  sufficient 
quantities,  was  as  needless  as  to  add  sand  to  a 
sandy,  or  clay  to  a  clayey  soil. 

There  isflitite  douht  but  that  plants  derive 
all  their  constituents  from  the  soil  or  the  air, 
in  either  the  gaseous  or  liquid  state ;  that  in 
the  light  they  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
emit  oxygen  is  well  known;  by  this  means, 
therefore,  they  readily  obtain  the  necessary 
supply  of  carbon.  The  hydrogen  of  vegetable 
substances  is  most  probably  furnished  by  the 
decomposition  of  either  water  or  the  carbu  ret- 
ted hydrogen  emitted  during  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  lliis 
latter  seems  peculiarly  grateful  to  plants  in 
those  situations  where  it  is  copiously  emitted, 
as  near  to  stagnant  pools,  over  drains,  dec., 
where  vegetation  is  always  rank ;  and  when 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  as  in  coal-mines, 
the  green  colour  of  plants  growing  in  it  is  pre- 
served even  when  they  are  deprived  of  light 
The  earthy  or  saline  matters  of  vegetables, 
such  as.  silica,  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  &C.,  are  all  in  minute  propor- 
tions soluble  in  water ;  they  are  found  more  or 
less  in  all  cultivated  soils,  and  when  they  are 
deficient,  their  addition,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, constitutes  the  great  art  of  manuring : 
but  there  are  such  endless  varieties  of  soils, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  manure  that  will  suit 
every  description— each  soil  must  be  separately 
examined-^practice  is  the  only  substitute  for 
chemical  investigations. 

Thus,  wood-ashes  of  the  beech  or  bone- 
powder  form  excellent  manures  for  soils  defi- 
cient in  the  phosphates ;  lime,  where  chalk  is 
altogether  absent,  and  so  on ;  and  whilst  we 
attend  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  we  must  also 
ever  recollect,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
principled  of  agriculture,  that  whatever  is  com- 
pletely removed  from  a  soil  by  crops,  must  be  in 
some  way  or  other  restored  by  artificial  means. 

That  various  earthy*  animal,  and  vegetable 
substances,  when  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
accelerate  their  growth,  has  been  known  from 
a  very  early  period ;  but  in  what  manner  these 
fertilizers  serve  as  the  food  of  vegetables  has 
not  been  ceruinly  determined.  That  they 
must  all  be  in  a  fluid  state,  is  supposed  to  be 
absolutely  necessary:  thus  all  the  attempts  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  make  plants  absorb  the 
fine  impalpable  powder  of  charcoal  obtained 
by  washing  gunpowder  entirely  failed. 


The  soluble  matters  consumed  by  plants  are 
probably,  in  general,  absorbed  by  their  roots 
unaltered,  although,  in  other  cases,  decomposed 
during  their  absorption.  In  the  experiments 
of  Davy,  he  caused  the  roots  of  some  plants 
of  mint  to  be  analyzed,  which  had  grown  both 
in  pure  water  and  in  sugar  and  water.  120 
grains  of  the  roots  of  the  mint  which  had 
grown  in  common  water  yielded  3}  grains  of 
deep  olive  extract,  of  a  sweetish  and  astringent 
taste;  120  grains  of  the  roots  which  had  grown 
in  sugar  and  water  afibrded  6  grains  of  pale 
greenish,  sweetish  extract,  not  so  astringent  as 
the  other.  (Lectwrety  p.  270.)  These  experi- 
ments, therefore,  are  evidently  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  plants  absorb  many  of  the  con- 
stituents of  manures  in  an  unaltered  state,  and 
the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Sinclair 
with  saline  substances  are  still  more  decisive. 
See  Salts. 

The  roots  are  the  chief  organs  for  absorbing 
the  food  of  plants ;  and  of  the  roots  it  is  nearly 
established  that  the  extremities,  or  spongioles, 
are  the  only  parts  which  have  the  power  of 
absorption;  and  hence  one  reason  why  they 
increase  in  length  as  the  soil  at  their  extremi- 
ties is  exhausted  of  nourishment  It  is  from 
this  cause  that  liquid  manure  is  so  valuable  a 
fertilizer;  for  in  the  dissolution  of  the  excre- 
ments of  animals  in  water,  as  practised  so  ad- 
vantageously in  foreign  countries,  and  long 
ably  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  late 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  English  farmers,  the  dung  is 
merely  rendered  more  easily  soluble  by  the 
plant,  and  better  difi*used  in  the  land.  No  new 
compound  is  formed  by  the  mixture ;  the  action 
of  the  dung,  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its 
weight  of  water,  is  apparently  much  less  ener- 
getic; and  yet  this  plan  is  decidedly  advan- 
tageous, successfully  produces  the  most  luxu- 
riant crops,  is  an  old  practice  on  the  Continent, 
is  gaining  ground  in  England,  and  the  more  it 
is  known  the  oftener  it  will  be  adopted.  Yet 
hitherto  in  England  much  too  little  general 
attention  has  been  paid  to  liquid  manures ;  by 
many  farmers  the  drainage  of  the  farm-yard 
and  the  house  is  generally  disregarded,  and 
allowed  to  escape  in  the  best  way  it  can,  into 
the  nearest  ditch  or  river,  being  supposed  to 
contain  nothing  that  is  the  food  of  plants ;  and 
this,  too,  by  the  very  same  persons  who  are 
particularly  careful  in  the  preservation,  as 
food  for  their  hogs,  of  every  portion  of  a  mise- 
rable dish  of  oabbage-water.  See  Lxavin  Ma- 
vuax. 

There  are  certain  properties  in  which  all 
fertilizers,  to  a  certain  extent,  agree : — thus 
they  all  contain  one  or  more  vegetable  con- 
stituents, and  they  have  all  a  strong  attraction 
for  atmospheric  moisture  (the  insensible  va- 
pour always  contained  in  the  atmosphere). 
This  property  is  of  very  considerable  advan- 
tage to  vegetation.  The  comparative  powers, 
in  this  respect,  of  various  manures  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  results  of  my  experiments, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  In 
these  the  animal  matters  were  employed  with- 
out any  admixture  of  straw.  (Eitay  on^alt,  p. 
d— 19.) 
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1000  parts  of  hone-dung,  dried  in  a  temperature 
of  100°,  absorbed  by  eipoeure  for  three  hours 
to  air  saturated  with  moisture  of  the  tempera- 
ture 09P    145 

1000  parts  of  cow -dung,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, absorbed     ......       190 

1000  parts  of  pig-dung         .....       I'iO 

1000  pans  of  sheep-dung    -       -       -       -       -         81 

1000  paru  of  pigenne' dung        ....         50 

1000  parts  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  worth  %  guineas 
per  acre   -.------        14 

The  following  were  dried  at  312^. 

1000  parts  offresh  tanners*  baric        -       -       -  115 

lOOOpartsofputrefied  tanners' bark  -       -       -  145 

•  1 000  pa ru  of  refuse  marine  salt,  sold  as  manure  49^ 

1000  parts  of  soot         ......  30 

1000  parts  of  burnt  clay       .....  89 

1000  parts  of  coal  ashes      .....  |4 

1000  paru  of  lime 11 

1000  paru  of  sediment  from  salt  paru        .       .  lo 

1000  parts  of  crushed  rock-salt  -       -       .       .  10 

1000  parts  of  gypsum   ..-^...  9 

1000  parts  of  chalk 4 

There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  some  ma- 
nures act  as  stimulants  to  plants,  and  excite 
them  to  a  more  vigorous  growth :  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  saline  matters  of  farm-yard  com- 
post operate  in  this  way,  and  that  saltpetre  and 
other  saline  fertilizers  do  the  same.  I  have 
oAen  had  occasion  to  notice  the  increased 
luxuriance  and  productiveness  of  fro  it  trees, 
such  as  cherries  and  pears,  by  the  application 
of  common  salL  (Eisay  on  5a/^  p.  4.)  Priestley 
made  similar  observations.  **  It  seems  pretty 
plain,"  to  give  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
"  that  the  vessels  of  plants  are  made  to  contract 
by  various  itimuH:  the  experiments  of  Coulomb 
and  Saussure  render  this  probable;  and  an 
observation  of  Dr.  Smith  Barton  makes  it  next 
to  certain.  He  found  that  plants  growing  in 
water  vegetated  with  much  greater  vigour, 
provided  a  little  camphor  was  thrown  into  the 
water.  (Chemiitry^  vol.  iv.  p.  338.) 

Of  the  organic  manures,  the  richest  abound 
in  azote,  or  nitrogen ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are, 
as  Dr.  Liebig  observes  (Organic  Chtnu  p.  70), 
'*  numerous  facts  showing  that  the  formation 
in  plants  of  substances  containing  nitrogen, 
such  as  gluten,  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  this  element,  which  is  conveyed  to 
their  roots  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  derived 
from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter.  Am- 
monia, which  is  composed  of  14*15  of  nitrogen 
and  1  of  hydrogen,  is  capable  of  undergoing 
such  a  multitude  of  transformations,  when  in 
contact  with  other  bodies,  that  in  this  respect 
it  is  not  inferior  to  water,  which  possesseg  the 
same  properly  in  an  eminent  degree."  *<The 
employment  of  animal  manure,"  he  adds  (p. 
8fi),  "in  the  cultivatiou  of  grain,  and  the  vege- 
tables which  serve  for  fodder  to  cattle,  is  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  the  nitrogen  of 
vegetables  is  derived  from  ammonia.  The 
quantity  of  gluten  in  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  is 
very  different :  these  kinds  of  grain  also,  even 
when  ripe,  contain  this  compound  of  nitrogen 
in  very  different  proportions.  Proust  found 
French  wheat  to  contain  12»6  per  cent,  of 
gluten:  Vogel  found  that  the  Bavarian  con- 
tained 24  per  cent:  Davy  obtained  19  per 
cent,  from  winter,  and  24  per  cent  from  sum- 
mer wheat;  from  Sicilian  wheat  21,  and  from 
Barl9&ry  wheat  19  per  cent  The  meal  of 
Alsace  wheat,  according  to  Boussingault,  con- 
tains 17-8  per  cent,  of  gluten;  that  of  wheat 
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growing  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  26-7;  and 
that  of  winter  wheat  3*38  per  cent.  Such  great 
differences  must  be  owing  to  some  cause,  and 
this  we  find  in  the  different  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. An  increase  of  animal  manure  gives 
rise  not  only  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
seeds,  but  also  to  a  most  remarkable  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  the  gluten  which  they  con- 
tain." And  he  adds  (p.  175),  when  speaking 
of  the  action  of  manures, "  according  to  the 
common  view,  the  action  of  solid  animal  ex- 
crements depends  on  the  decaying  organic 
matters,  which  replace  the  hnmus,  and  in  the 
presence  of  certain  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  assimilated  by 
plants,  and  employed  in  the  production  of 
gluten  and  other  azotized  substances.  But 
this  view  requires  further  confirmation  with 
respect  to  the  solid  excrements  of  animals; 
for  they  contain  so  small  a  portion  of  nitrogen, 
that  they  cannot  possibly,  by  meajis  of  it,  ex- 
ercise any  influence  upon  vegetation." 

The  following  table  of  manures,  constructed 
from  the  experiments  of  MM.  Payen  and  Bous- 
singault, showing  the  number  of  loads  required 
in  both  the  moist  (or  ordinary)  and  dried  (or 
prepared)  states  to  equal  100  loads  of  farm- 
yard dung,  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  the  nitro- 
gen they  contain  is  concerned,  will  be  interest- 
ing, I  think,  to  the  farmer,  (fiard,  Chron,) 


Pea  straw        ......  S3 

8a  Intfoln  straw        .....  83 

Vetch  straw    ......  S9 

Wheat  straw 168 

Do 81 

Do.,  lower  Joinu  -       .       -       .       -  W 
Do.,  upper  Joints,  with  the  heads  aAer 

thrashing  .-.*.-  30 

Rye  straw       ......  S35 

Do.,  of  1841 09 

Ont  straw MS 

Barley  straw   .....       -  173 

Wheat  chaff 47 

Jerusalem  artichoke  straw     ...  106 

Broom      .....                .  8S 

Green  beet  leaves    .....  80 

Potato  leaves  ......  7S 

Carrot  leaves  ......  47 

Heath  leaves  ......  2S 

Sea  wrack 46 

Do.  * 4S 

Do Sfl 

Do.,  fresh  firom  the  sea        ...  74 

Malt  dust         ......  8 

Burled  clover  roots         .       .       .       .  S4 

Flax  cake         ......  7 

Rape  cake       ......  8 

Fishcake 74 

Grease  cake     ......  II 

Beet-root  palp         .....  35 

Do 105 

Potato  pulp     ......  70 

Starch  water  ......— 

Do — 

Starch  reAiM.       .....>  Ill 

Do. S4 

Dunghill  dratnlngs  .....  fV7 

Sawdust  of  acaeui  .....  137 

Do. 173 

Do.  nrwood 250 

Do. 173 

Do.  oak 74 

Solid  cow-dang      .....  125 

Cow  urine       ......  W 

Mixed  cow-dURf      .....  97 

Solid  horse-dung     .....  7S 

Horse  nrine     ......  15 

Mixed  horse -dung  .....  54 

Do.  pig-dung        .....  63 

Do.  sheep-dung    -...-% 

Do.  goat-dung      .....  18 

Pigeon-dung    ......  4 

Liquid  Flemish  mannre  -       .       .       -  S10 

Do 181 
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100 
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Benonrt  poadrette         .       .       .       .       ]0  44 

Oyster  shellf m  46T 

lifari 78  - 

Dry  roiMcntar  (iMh .       -       -       -       -        S  J3 

Cod.uUed 5  17 

Do.,  preraed  and  wlted        .       -       .        S  10 

Blood,  soluble S  IS 

Do.,Uqatd 13  — 

Do. 14  - 

Do.,  coagulated  and  preraed        -       -        8  11 

Do.,  dry,  tnaolnbte       ....         t  II 

Feathers  .......9  10 

Cows' hair «  1% 

Woollen  rags t  9 

Horn  rasplttga         .....        H  19 

CoekehaArs 19  14 

Bones,  boiled 5  95 

Do.,  moist     -..-.-7  — 

Do.,ftil 0  — 

GluereAise 75  SIS 

Glue  dross       ......10  34 

Graves     ----.-.S  15 

Animal  blacking  of  the  maker        .       .      97  05 

Animalized  black S6  08 

Noir  de  champs       .....       39  05 

It  is  a  rery  common  error  to  suppose  that 
manures  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  nature  im- 
part any  sensible  warmth  to  a  soil ;  the  analogy 
sometimes  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the 
action  of  a  fermenting  dung-heap  and  some  15 
or  20  loads  of  fermented  dung,  or  half  a  ton 
of  chopped  woollen  rags,  spread  thinly  over  an 
acre  of  ground,  is  too  absurd  to  be  admitted. 
Yet,aUhough  the  dung  does  not  sensibly  increase 
the  warmth  of  the  land,  the  temperature  of 
the  earth,  and  the  free  access  of  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere  have  a  very  material  influence 
upon  the  duration  of  the  manure  in  the  soil. 
Thus,  in  the  heavy  clay  and  deep  alluvial  soils 
it  remains  much  longer  than  in  the  sandy, 
chalky,  or  gravelly.  In  the  first  its  good  effects 
may  be  traced  for  three  or  four  years ;  in  the 
last  it  is  usually  consumed  in  one,  two,  or  at  the 
utmost  three  years.  To  the  last  description  of 
land,  therefore,  the  judicious  cultivator  usually 
applies  his  compost  in  a  half-putrefied  state,  in 
order  that  it  may  remain  longer  in  the  soil : 
this  is  now  the  practice  of  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  agriculturists. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid,  in  general,  to  the 
mixture  of  manures  by  the  farmer.  This  re- 
mark not  only  applies  to  those  of  the  farm- 
yard,— little  care  being  usually  taken  to  spread 
evenly  those  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  pig, 
although  it  is  notorious  to  the  best  cultivators, 
what  was  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  Blakie,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Management  of  Fam>yard  Manure, 
that  this  chief  of  fertilizers  is  very  considerably 
improved  by  an  even  mixture, — ^but  the  remark 
applies  to  almost  all  other  manures.  Thus,  old 
heaps  of  weeds,  pond-mud,  scourings  of  ditches, 
and  all  the  earths  in  which  there  is  any  organic 
matter,  are  best  applied  to  the  soil  after  being 
mingled  with  lime  or  common  salt.  Peat,  saw- 
dust, wood-chips,  and  tanners'  bark,  nearly  in- 
ert substances  in  themselves,  become  excellent 
manure  when  mixed  with  stable-dung.  Sprats, 
and  all  other  fish,  are  successfully  and  econo- 
mically added  to  three  or  four  times  their  bulk 
of  mould;  and  even  bone-dust  is  successfully 
applied  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of  the  dung 
of  the  sheep,  and  may  be  then  drilled  as  ad- 
vantageously with  the  turnip-seed  as  the  bones 
in  their  simple  state.  Then,  again,  mixing 
together  some  kinds  of  manures  produces,  by 
their  chemical  action,  a  third  or  fourth,  which 
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is  more  valuable  than  either.  Thus,  when  salt 
and  lime  are  united  together,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  parts  of  the 
latter,  a  chemical  action  takes  place;  the  mass 
swells,  and  the  salt  is  gradually  decomposed^ 
and  in  the  course  of  three  months,  if  the  heap 
is  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed,  both  the  salt 
and  the  lime  nearly  disappear,  and  two  new 
substances  are  formed  by  the  combinations 
into  which  their  coitstituents  have  entered,  viz. 
soda  and  chloride  of  lime ;  both  excellent  ma- 
nures. In  other  cases,  the  mere  mixture  of 
two  well-known  fertilizers,  without  any  che- 
mical action  between  the  two,  produces  much 
greater  effects  than  that  of  both  when  used  se- 
parately. Thus,  a  compound  of  salt  and  soot 
possesses  the  most  extraordinary  fertilizing 
effects.  The  late  Mr.  6.  Sinclair,  in  his  Prize 
Etaay  on  Salt,  describes  it  **  as  remarkable/' 
when  applied  to  carrots ;  a  fact  which  I  have 
often  witnessed  myself.  (My  Essay  on  Salt  for 
JigrieuUwre,  p.  145.)  The  Rev.  Edmund  Cart- 
wright  was  the  first  to  notice  the  same  result 
with  potatoes  (Com,  to  Board  of  Agr.  vol.  iv.  p. 
376) ;  and  the  same  benefit  is  evident  when  the 
mixture  is  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat ; 
in  which  observation  my  experience  is  con- 
firmed by  that  of  others.  (My  Essay  on  Salt, 
p.  41.)  There  are  a  few  instances,  however, 
in  which  substances  used  as  manures  are  best 
employed  in  their  simple  state.  Thus,  sea- 
weed, which  many  of  the  farmers  on  the  sea- 
coast  throw  on  their  dung-heaps,  is  much  better 
employed  by  itself,  turned  into  the  earth  in  the 
freshest  and  greenest  condition:  and  to  all 
green  manures,  and  to  those  which  contain 
salts  of  ammonia,  such  as  urine,  or  the  liquor 
from  gas-works,  the  same  remarks  are  appli- 
cable.   See  Mixture  of  Soils. 

The  proportion  in  which  fertilizers  are  ap- 
plied is  generally  unnecessarily  large,  even  of 
organic  manures ;  and  although  this  bad  prac- 
tice has  beep  regularly  diminishing  as  agricul- 
ture has  become  better  understood,  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done,  in  preventing  that  wasteful 
expenditure  of  dung  which  is  continually  tak- 
ing place. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  use  of  the 
improved  manure-drills,  by  the  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  fertilizer,  and  bringing  it  more 
closely  into  contact  with  the  crop,  will  effect 
much  towards  this  very  desirable  saving ;  for 
it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  careless,  that  in 
the  manner  in  which  compost  is  commonly 
spread  over  a  field, — suffered  to  be  dissipated 
by  long  exposure  in  heaps  to  the  sun  and  wind, 
and  afterwards  spread  over  spaces  in  which 
there  are  not  any  plants  to  absorb,  during  its 
fenhentation,  the  disengaging  gases,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  lost  to  the  farmer's 
crops.  See  Makurss  ajpplicablx  bt  thb 
Drill. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  upon  the  im- 
portance of  such  investigations  as  these,  both 
tqthe  cultivator  and  to  the  land-owner,  or  of  the 
caution  necessary  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
experiments  in  which  vegetation  is  concerned. 
"Life,"  said  Davy,  "gives  a  peculiar  character 
to  all  its  productions ;  the  power  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  combination  and  decomposition, 
are  subservient  to  it;  a  few  elements,  by  the 
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dirersitjr  of  their  arrangements,  are  made  to 
form  the  most  different  substances,  and  simi- 
lar substances  are  produced  from  compounds 
which,  when  superficially  examined,  appear 
entirely  different. '  And,  as  he  well  remarks 
in  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  subject 
of  this  article— **  The  doctrine  of  the  proper 
application  of  manures  offers  an  illustration 
of  an  important  part  of  the  economy  of  nature, 
and  of  the  happy  order  in  which  it  is  arranged. 
The  fermentation  and  putrefaction  of  organized 
substances,  in  the  free  atmosphere,  are  noxious 
processes ;  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
they  are  salutary  operations.  In  this  case  the 
food  of  plants  is  prepared  where  it  can  be  used, 
and  that  which  would  offend  the  senses  and 
injure  the  health,  if  exposed,  is  converted  by 
gradual  processes  into  forms  of  beauty  and  of 
usefulness.*'  (Jgr,  Chtnu  pp.  54 — 309.)  All 
researches  like  these  carry  with  them  their 
own  reward;  for  not  only  does  a  successful 
experiment  do  so,  but  even  an  unsuccessful 
one  is  not  unattended  with  advantages :  it  at 
least  serves  as  a  beacon  to  other  cultivators, 
and  is  sure  to  afford  to  the  farmer  that  pleasure 
and  increased  power  which  ever  accompanies 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  (Johnmm  on  the 
Fertilizen,  p.  32.)  See  Gasxs,  EAaTBs,  Salts, 
Water,  Farx-Yabd  Mavubs*  Boirss,  Chalk, 
LiKx,  LiduiD  Maiturs,  &c. 

Weight  of  a  Cubic  Yard  of  varioua  Mamtrei, 

Cwti.    qrt.    Ibi. 

Garden  mould  •--•--  19  3S5 
New  diinf  -  .  -.  -  -  93  18 
I^eaves  and  ■et.-weed       ....       9     0       8 

Water 15     0       8 

Compoat  of  diinf ,  witli  weeda  and  lime, 

which  bad  been  once  turned  over  in  9 

montba ..14     06 

(C.  fV.  J0hnson  '*0n  F«r(t/iz«r«,*'  p.  90.) 

MAirtTRSS,  on  rendering  them  more  portable  and 
applicable  by  the  Drills — The  application  of  ma- 
nures in  a  more  concentrated  form  than  that  in 
which  they  naturally  present  themselves  for 
the  cultivator's  service,  was  an  effort  reserved 
for  modem  agriculturists;  an  improvement 
chiefly  induced  by  the  increase  of  population, 
which  almost  compelled  the  farmer  to  force 
into  cultivation  the  poor  inland  soils  of  Bog- 
land  and  the  Continent:  lands  which  could 
only  be  enriched  by  fertilizers  brought  from 
other  districts,  and  from  places  where  men 
congregated  together  in  large  masses.  This 
necessity  was,  some  years  since,  first  felt  and 
acted  Dpon  by  many  of  the  large  continental 
cities,  such  as  Paris,  BerUn,  Frankfort,  and 
some  of  the  other  chief  German  towns.  The 
contents  of  the  cesspools  were,  in  consequence, 
collected ;  their  fertilizing  matters  were  mixed 
with  drying,  disinfecting  substances,  and  when 
thus  reduced  to  powder,  or  into  cakes,  sold  at 
a  considerable  profit.  The  enlightened  con- 
stituted authorities  of  these  places  felt  that 
they  were,  by  so  doing,  conferring  great  and 
important  benefits  not  only  on  their  fellow- 
citizens,  but  upon  the  dietant  cultivator.  They 
did  not  confine  their  attention  to  the  farmers  in 
their  own  direct  vicinity;  becaase  they  well 
knew  that  those,  in  common  with  the  imme- 
diate agricultural  neighbours  of  all  large  cities, 
have  a  ready  access  to  an  abundance  of  organic 
manures,  since  the  cultivators  so  favourably 
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situated  carry  their  produce  with  facility  into 
such  populous  places,  and  return  with  their 
carriages  loaded  with  manure.  And  yet,  when 
the  German  and  French  authorities  thus  hus- 
banded,— thus  rendered  more  portable,  the 
manure  of  their  large  towns,  they  made  no 
discovery;  they  merely  practised  what  the 
Chinese  had  preceded  them  in  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  what,  in  Flanders,  is  an  old  and 
long-cherished  custom.  The  only  improve- 
ment which  the  citizens  ofParis  and  Frankfort 
have  made  isf  that  they  form  with  their  nightp 
soil  an  enriching  powder;  while  those  of  China 
and  of  Belgium  still  make  theirs  into  cakes, 
with  a  portion  of  either  day  or  marl ;  so  that 
the  powder  of  Paris  can  be  either  applied  with 
the  drill  or  dibble,  but  the  Chinese  and  Flem- 
ings are  obliged  to  dissolve  theirs  in  water, 
before  it  can  be  used  as  a  liquid  manure  with 
advantage.  In  England,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  example  of  our  neighbours,  little 
or  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  render  the 
commonest  manures,  such,  for  instance,  as 
night-soil,  more  portable.  The  nightmen  and 
scavengers  are  still  compelled  to  hurry  away 
their  collections  only  at  stated  hours  and  in  the 
dead  of  the  night;  are  fined  for  any  Deglect, 
and  harassed  in  all  possible  ways,  rather  thaa 
that  this,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  animal 
fertilizers,  should  be  preserved  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer  in  any  way  that  might  endanger  the 
olfactory  uerves  of  the  citizens.  But  an  en- 
dangerment  upon  sensitive  noses  is  not  esaea- 
tial ;  the  nighi-soil  might  be  preserved  without 
any  offence  to  the  most  sensitive.  But  this 
manure  has  been  hitherto  Uttle  known  or  em- 
ployed in  this  country ;  its  powers  have  been 
misrepresented;  all  sorts  of  prejudices  have 
been  created  against  it.  I  propose  here  briefly 
to  show,  first,  the  composition  and  fertiliziug 
powers  of  various  manures ;  and,  secondly,  to 
examine  the  modes  which  have  been  recently 
adopted  to  render  them  inodorous  and  more 
easily  portable,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  even  the  farmer  who  has  to  contend 
with  the  poorest,  the  most  upland  soils  of 
Britain,  far  away  from  its  great  towns.  And, 
although  I  confine  my  attention  in  this  essay 
chiefly  to  one  fertilizer,  yet  there  are  other 
fbanures,  now  well  known  to,  and  extensively 
employed  by  the  cultivator,  whose  powerful 
action,  when  judiciously  used  in  very  small 
proportions,  well  illustrates  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  so  often  ventured  to  urge  upon  the  far- 
mer's attention,  viz.,  that  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  manure,  composed  of  any  description 
of  organic  decomposing  matters,  is  sufficient, 
when  applied  in  a  skilful  manner,  to  produce 
more  luxuriant  effects  than  is  commonly  be« 
lieved.  The  very  great  importance  of  apply- 
ing fertilizers  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with 
the  young  plant,  even  in  very  small  propor- 
tions, as  by  the  drill,  is  only  now  beginning  to 
be  considered  with  even  patient  attention ;  and 
yet  there  are  many  circumstances  with  which 
the  farmer  is  well  acquainted,  which  ought  to 
convince  the  most  inattentive  that  such  is  the 
fact.  The  small  quantity  of  oil-cake  -  drilled 
with  the  seed;  the  few  bushels  of  bones  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  the  same  way  per  acre ; 
the  woollen  rags  of  the  Berkshire  fanners  (half 
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a-  ton  per  acre  oolj) ;  the  S  cwt  of  gypsum  ap- 
plied  to  sainfoia  and  clover ;  the  1  cwt.  of  salt- 
petre, or  of  nitrate  of  soda,  used  on  the  same 
extent  of  land,  all  indicate  the  truth  of  the  case, 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  fer- 
tilizers of  any  kind  in  such  great  masses  as 
are  commonly  deemed  essential  by  the  cultiva- 
tor. I  was  told  not  long  since  by  an  excellent 
fanner  of  Middlesex,  Mr.  George  Sherbourn, 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  finest 
crops  of  turnips  by  merely  mixing  about  30 
bushels  ol  coal-ashes  per  acre  with  3  gallons 
of  train-oil,  and  drilling  these  oiled  ashes  with 
the  seed.  It  is  a  folly,  therefore,  to  contend 
that  the  careless  way  in  which  organic  ma- 
nures of  all  kinds  are  usually  employed  is  the 
most  economical,  and  susceptible  of  no  im- 
provement. Such  complacent  feelings  have 
ever  been  the  bane  of  agricaltural  improve- 
ment; for  it  is  then  certain  to  follow  as  a 
natural  result,  that  the  system  which  the  culti- 
vator deems  ^perfect  will,  in  his  hands,  remain 
as  he  found  it.  Having  no  hope  for  better 
things,  better  modes  will  by  him  never  be  dis- 
covered. 

Some  recent  experiments  on  a  very  broad 
scale,  in  the  forest  of  Darn  away  in  Scotland, 
have  shown  that  the  application  of  a  quan- 
tity of  lime  under  each  seedling  tree,  even  so 
small  an  amount  as  4  bushels  per  acre,  has 
been  productive  of  the  most  excellent  effects, 
imparting  to  the  plantation  a  degree  of  luxuri- 
ance hardly  credible.  The  same  advantage, 
therefore,  which  is  derivable  from  the  applica- 
tion of  a  very  small  quantity  of  organic  ma- 
nure, in  immediate  contact  with  the  growing 
plant,  is  evidently  also  derivable  from  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  earthy  manures  than  the 
burner  commonly  supposes. 

There  are  several  audvantages  derivable  from 
placing  the  seed  in  direct  conUct  with  the 
manure,  to  which  the  farmer  very  rarely  at- 
tends. For  instance,  the  germinating  seed  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fertilizer 
is  by  this  means  well  nourished  at  the  very 
period  of  its  growth  when  it  most  needs  assist- 
ance to  enable  it  to  develope  its  fibres,  and  to 
extend  its  roots.  The  young  plant,  so  situated, 
is  not  exhausted  in  its  extension ;  it  avoids  the 
usual  fate  of  those  crops  which  tenant  poor 
soils,  whose  roots  are  obliged  to  penetrate  some 
distance  in  search  of  the  requisite  degree  of 
nourishment.  On  the  contrary,  the  strength 
of  the  plant  is  thrown  into  the  stem  and  the 
leaves,  and  the  crop  flourishes  luxuriantly ;  for 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  invigorated  and 
healthy  plant  are  enabled  to  absorb  the  gases 
and  aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
which  the  plant  is  nourished  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner.  The  very  mechanical  effect, 
too,  of  placing  the  decomposing  organic  ma- 
nure in  direct  contact  with  the  roots  of  vegeta- 
bles, facilitating  the  free  access  to  them  of  the 
atmospheric  gases  and  vapour,  would  be  alone 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the 
manure  drill  system,  even  if  we  say  nothing 
of  the  other  certain  advantages  of  the  plan, 
such  as,  in  the  case  of  decomposing  fertilizers, 
the  presentation  of  the  gases  of  putrefaction 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  at  the  moment  of  their 
extrication,  and  the  economical  and  forcing 


effects  of  this  mode  of  distributing  the  manare. 
The  farmer,  in  fact,  tells  us  that  the  plan  is 
probably  a  good  one,  but  then  his  explanation 
of  the  derived  benefit  is  very  erroneous.  He 
informs  us,  that  thus  to  push  forward  the 
growth  of  the  young  crop  is  very  likely  to  be 
good  husbandry,  especially  on  light  soils, 
since,  by  this  means,  where  the  ground  is  well 
covered  with  the  crop,  "the  moitlure  it  kept  in, 
and  the  mm  ie  kept  <mtj*  If  the  cultivator  would 
but  remember,  that  the  quantity  of  moisture 
transpired  by  a  given  surface  of  a  growing 
crop  is  considerably  greater  than  that  emitted 
by  the  most  naked  fallow,  he  would  no  longer 
be  content  with  such  an  explanation  as  this. 

Dr.  Hales  ascertained  that  a  cabbage  trans- 
mits into  the  atmosphere  by  insensible  vapour, 
about  half  its  weight  of  vapour  daily ;  and  that 
a  sunflower,  three  feet  in  height,  transpired,  in 
the  same  period,  nearly  two  pounds  weight. 
Dr.  Woodward  found  that  a  sprig  of  minr, 
weighing  27  grains,  in  77  days  emitted  2543 
grains  of  water ;  a  sprig  of  spearmint,  weigh- 
ing 27  grains,  emitted,  in  the  same  time,  255S 
grains ;  a  sprig  of  common  nightshade,  weigh- 
ing. 40  grains,  evolved  3708  grains ;  and  a 
lathyrus,  of  98  grains,  emitted  2501. 

If  I  were  asked  to  produce  any  evidence  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  agricultural 
improvements,  even  of  the  most  undoubted 
value,  are  introduced,  I  should  at  once  instance 
the  manure-drill,  the  progress  of  which  has 
been  slow — for  it  has  shared  the  fate  of  very 
many  olher  scientific  efforts:  it  has  been  zea-, 
lously  opposed  by  the  ignorant,  neglected  by 
the  indolent,  and/  ridiculed  by  the  bigoted 
farmer,  as  an  innovation  upon  the  good  old 
system  of  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  of  agricuU 
ture,  when  the  earth  brought  forth  its  fruits  in 
abundance,  and  the  very  seeds  were  not  sown 
by  man.  But  even  here  this  solitary  argument 
of  the  adherent  to  old  customs  fails;  for  the 
Chinese  (the  mo^t  expert  of  farmers)  and  the 
cultivators  of  Japan  and  of  Arabia  have  drilled 
and  dibbled  in  their  seed  from  time  immemo- 
rial. The  natives  of  the  Camatic  do  the  same; 
and  after  they  have  thus  deposited  their  seed, 
the  Hindoos  use  a  kind  of  subsoil-plough, 
which  passes  under,  and  loosens,  to  the  depth 
of  aboat  eight  inches,  the  soil  under,  about 
three  drills'  breadth  at  a  time.  And  so  preju- 
diced are  the  natives  of  those  empires,  too,  in 
favour  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors — so 
rarely  do  they  introduce  new  modes  of  culti- 
vation, that  it  has  been  very  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  the  drill  system,  so  far  from  being 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  ^'the  new  hus- 
bandry," ought  rather  to  be  classed  with  those 
branches  of  the  sciences  which  degenerated,  or 
were  lost  in  the  dark  ages. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  Jlccoitnt  of  Lord 
Macartney* t  Embaaty  to  CAtno,  says  (vol.  ii.  p. 
375) — "Near  Sanchoo,  wheat  was  perceived 
growing  for  the  first  time  in  China.  It  was, 
though  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  where  no  rain  had 
fallen  for  the  three  preceding  months,  looking 
remarkably  well.  It  was  very  neatly  sown  in 
drills,  or  dibbled,  according  to  the  method  used 
of  late  in  some  parts  of  England.  A  gentleman 
of  the  embassy  calculated  that  the  saving  of 
the  seed  alone  in  China  by  this  drill  husbandryt 
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which  would  be  lost  by  that  of  broadcast, 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintaiu  all  the  Euro- 
pean subjects  of  Great  Britain." 

In  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, dated  at  Junacondah,  December  31, 
1795,  Captain  Halcott  says, — ^"The  drill-plough, 
I  find,  is  in  general  use  here,  and  has  been  so 
time  immemorial,  in  the  culture  of  all  grain 
(except  horse  grain),  and  also  of  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  the  castor-oil  plant" 

The  first  drill  introduced  into  Europe  seems 
te  have  been  the  invention  of  a  German,  who 
made  it  known  to  the  Spanish  court  in  1647. 
(Harte'i  Estayt  on  Husbandry,)  The  Roman 
farmers  endeavoured  to  attain  the  advantages 
of  row-cullure  by  plonghing  in  the  seeds. 

It  is  useless  to  search  in  the  works  of  Jethro 
Tuli  for  any  recommendation  of  the  drill  as  a 
means  of  applying  manure;  for  all  TuH's 
arguments  and  experiments  are  directed  to 
proving  that  the  application  of  manure  of  any 
kind  is  utterly  needless.  And  yet  he  had  the 
discernment,  when  thus  sufi^ering  his  enthu- 
siasm to  carry  him  much  too  far,  to  make  the 
observation,  that  "  almost  the  only  use  of  all 
manure  is  the  same  as  of  tillage,  viz.,  the  pul- 
veration  it  makes  by  fermentation,  aa  tillage 
doth  by  attrition  or  contusion  ;  and  with  these 
differences,  that  dung,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon manure,  is  apt  to  increase  weeds,  as  much 
as  tillage  (of  which  hoeing  is  chief)  destroys 
them."  (iVeir  Husbandry,  p.  166,  1st  edit.  1731.) 
The  advantage,  thus  glanced  at  by  TuFl,  of  the 
manure  keeping  the  ground  light  and  porous, 
is  much  greater  than  the  cultivator  commonly 
suspects,  and  this  benefit  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  free  access  which  is  thus  secured  of  the 
watery  vapour  and  gases  of  the  atmosphere  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  Now,  for  the  vapour 
of  the  atmosphere,  all  well-pulverized  fertile 
earth  has  a  strong  attraction :  the  richer  and 
the  belter  divided  the  soil,  the  more  copiously 
does  it  absorb  vapour;  but  the  power  of  the 
richest  cultivated  soils  in  this  respect  is  very 
much  inferior  to  that  of  even  the  most  ordi- 
nary manure.  In  my  own  experiments,  I  have 
never  found,  in  a  given  space,  say  three  hours, 
that  1000  parts  of  the  richest  soil,  previously 
dried,  absorbed  more  than  from  14  to  20  parts 
of  moisture ;  but  in  the  same  time,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  1000  parts  of  horse-dung 
absorbed  145  parts;  cow-dung,  130  ;  pig-dung, 
120 ;  sheep-dung,  81 ;  pigeons*  dung,  50.  (JIfy 
Work  **0n  Fertilizers^^  p.  41.)  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  for  the  mere  purpose  of  with- 
standing long-continued  dry  weather,  those 
plants  whose  roots  have  immediate  access  to 
organic  manures  will  be  much  better  enabled 
to  absorb  the  necessary  supplies  of  atmospheric 
moisture  than  those  merely  vegetating  in  the 
unmanured  soil. 

The  merit  of  the  introduction  of  the  drill  to 
general  notice  in  England,  is,  however,  to  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Jethro  TuU. 
Yet  Jethro  TuU  certainly  thought  himself  the 
inventor;  for  he  tells  us  so  very  clearly,  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Horse-hoe  Hu&- 
bandry,  published  in  1731,  and  even  whence 
he  derived  the  hint  for  his  drill;  he  says, — 
"When  1  was  young,  my  diversion  was  music; 
I  bad  also  the  curiosity  to  acquaint  myself 
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thoroughly  with  the  fabric  of  every  part  of  my 
organ ;  but  as  little  thinking  that  I  should  ever 
take  from  thence  the  first  rudiments  of  a  drill, 
as  that  I  should  ever  have  occasion  for  such  a 
machine,  or  practise  agriculture;  for  'twas 
accident,  not  choice,  that  made  me  a  farmer." 
But  he  was  certainly  not  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  thus  applying  the  seed ;  for,  nearly  a 
century  before  his  time,  John  Worlidge  inef- 
fectually, in  1669,  laboured  hard  to  draw  the 
English  farmers'  attention  not  only  to  the  drill, 
but  to  the  manvre-driU  also.  And  little  can  be 
now  added  to  what,  175  ^ears  since,  honest 
John  Worlidge  urged  in  its  favour,  when  he 
said,  after  describing  the  seed-drill, — "  By  the 
use  of  this  instrument,  also,  you  may  cover 
your  grain  or  pulse  with  any  rich  compost  yon 
shall  prepare  for  that  purpose,  either  with 
pigeons'  dung,  dry  or  granulated,  or  any  other 
saline  or  lixivial  stibsiance,  made  dispersable, 
which  may  drop  af\er  the  corn,  and  prove  an 
excellent  improvement;  for  we  find,  experi- 
mentally, that  pigeons'  dung,  sown  by  the  hand 
on  wheat  or  barley,  mightily  advantageth  it  in 
the  common  way  of  husbandry :  much  more, 
then,  might  we  expect  this  way,  where  the 
dung,  or  such  like  substance,  is  all  in  the  same 
furrow  with  the  corn ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
vulgar  way,  a  great  part  thereof  comes  not 
near  it  It  may  either  be  done  by  having 
another  hopper  on  the  same  frame  behind  that 
for  the  corn,  wherein  the  oompost  may  be  pot 
and  made  to  drop  successively  aAer  the  com ; 
or  it  may  be  sown  by  another  instrument  to 
follow  the  former,  which  is  the  better  way,  and 
may  both  disperse  the  soil  and  cover  the  ma- 
nure and  seed." 

Worlidge  was  well  supported  by  Evelyn, 
who,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society, 
dated  in  February,  1669,  urged  the  advantages 
of  a  drill-plough,  which,  first  invented  in  Ger- 
many, had  thence  been  introduced  at  Madrid 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
and  had  been  forwarded  from  Spain  by  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  as  the  invention  of  a  Don 
Leucatilla.  It  is  there  described  as  **  the  Spa- 
nish sembrador,  or  new  engine  for  ploughing, 
and  equal  sowing  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  har- 
rowing at  once."  Leucatilla  saw  very  clearly 
the  errors  of  the  broadcast  system  c  be  ob- 
served,— **Even  at  this  day  (1669)  all  sorts  of 
seeds  are  sown  by  handfuls,  heedlessly  and  by 
chance,  whence  we  see  com  sowed  in  some 
places  too  thick,  in  others  too  thin." 

It  was  between  the  years  1720  and  1740  that 
Jethro  TuU  laboured  thus  hard,  and  with  a 
success  little  equal  to  his  merits,  to  introduce 
the  drill  system :  the  honour,  however,  was  re< 
served  for  the  present  Lord  Leicester,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  of  inducing 
its  general  employment,  for  which  the  soils  of 
the  greatest  portion  of  Norfolk  arc  so  very  well 
adapted.  It  then  naturally  followed,  that  vari- 
ous manures  were  found  easily  applicable  at 
the  same  time  with  the  seed.  Powdered  oil- 
cake was  one  of  the  first  substances  that  was 
used  as  a  manure,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
value  of  crashed  bones  as  a  fertilizer  for  tur- 
nips, opened  another  wide  field  for  the  useful 
application  of  this  invaluable  machine.  The 
mannre^rill,  in  fact,  thence  received  an  ixft- 
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petQS  which  it  will  probably  never  lose,  for 
with  its  use  is  now  almost  inseparably  con- 
nected the  cnltivation  of  some  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive districts  of  the  poor  light  lands  in  the 
north  of  England;  snch  as  on  the  Wolds'  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  the  sands  of  Nottingham- 
shire.   See  BoNBs. 

The  most  recent  improvement  in  the  manure- 
drill  is  that  of  Mr.  Grounsel  of  Louth,  for  which 
the  English  Agricultural  Society  awarded 
him,  in  1839,  their  silver  medal  It  is  an  at- 
tempt, and  an  excellent  one  too,  to  imitate  the 
dibbling  system,  so  as  not  only  to  save  seed, 
but  the  manure  also.  And  although,  in  all  re- 
searches of  this  nature,  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  great  care,  and  to  regard 
single  experiments  with  caution,  yet  what  has 
been  yet  experienced  of  its  powers  is  certainly 
of  a  nature  to  induce  farther  and  more  extend- 
ed trials ;  since  it  is  evident  that  this  drill  can 
apply,  and  evenly  too,  as  small  a  quantity  of 
crushed  bones  or  ashes  as  six  bushels  per 
acre.  In  reply  to  some  inquiries  of  mine,  the 
inventor  says, — ^**My  drill  will  deposit  from  6 
to  100  bushels  per  acre  of  any  kind  of  compost 
that  may  be  prepared  for  drilling,  from  10 
inches  to  any  greater  distance  apart  in  the 
rows,  with  turnips  or  grain,  and  either  in  a  wet 
or  dry  condition ;  but  I  recommend,  from  ex- 
perience, ashes  to  be  applied  in  a  wet  state, 
especially  in  a  dry  turnip-seed  season,  for  then 
the  seeds  vegetate  much  sooner.  Another 
equally  excellent  drop,  and  common  drill,  is 
that  made  by  Mr.  Homsby  of  Grantham."  See 
Drill. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  these  experiments, 
that  one-half  the  quantity  of  organic  manures 
usually  spread  on  the  land  is  sufficient,  when 
applied  by  the  drill,  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  seed,  what  a  field  is  thus  opened  for  the 
manuring  of  much  larger  breadths  of  land 
than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  possible.  The 
complaints  of  the  deficiency  of  manures,  which 
are  now  so  prevalent  with  farmers,  need  then 
no  longer  be  heard.  Their  crops  will  be  pro- 
perly nourished,  and  the  manure  applied  with 
them  will  be  not  only  bestowed  in  the  most 
scientific  manner,  but  it  will  lead  to  other  im- 
provements ;  it  will  enable  the  farmer  to  mix 
his  manures,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
soil  and  his  crop,  with  much  more  facility  than 
at  present :  he  will  then  study,  not  merely  the 
economy  to  be  regarded  in  its  distribution,  but 
also  its  quality,  or  chemical  composition,  and 
to  what  soils  the  manure  is  best  adapted. 

There  is  one  class  of  fertilizers,  however, 
whose  application  by  the  drill  requires  great 
caution;  I  allude  to  the  saline  manures,  for 
they  are  often  much  too  powerful  in  their  ope- 
ration to  be  safely  applicable  in  their  pure 
state  or  in  large  proportions.  Common  salt 
has,  in  this  way,  carried  great  destruction  by 
being  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  and  I  have  wit^ 
nessed  equally  disastrous  effects  from  applying 
the  lime  of  the  gas-works  (sulphuret  of  lime) 
in  the  same  way.  Yet  when  the  seed-wheat  is 
wetted  with  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  salt, 
and  then  rolled  in  lime,  or  the  salt  and  lime  are 
not  used  uAtil  they  have  been  mixed  together 
for  three  months,  and  then  sown  on  the  land 
broadcast, — or  when  the  gas-lime  is  previously 
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mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  sifted 
mould  or  ashes,  then  I  have  seen  the  most 
excellent  effects  produced  by  its  being  drilled 
with  the  turnip-seed:  the  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  chloride  of  lime  of  the  calico-bleachers. 
Other  salts,  whose  action  is  less  energetic,  or 
which  are  applied  in  very  small  proportions, 
are  perhaps  t).est  applied  by  the  drill ;  for  in« 
stance,  saltpetre,  which  is  rarely  applied  in 
larger  proportion  than  H  cwt  per  acre,  may 
very  likely  be  still  further  reduced  in  quantity, 
especially  if  mixed  with  other  substances,  such 
as  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  mould.  Mr. 
Beadel  of  Withe m,  in  Essex,  a  very  excellent 
farmer,  has  found,  that  where  saltpetre  was 
applied  to  his  turnips  broadcast  as  a  top-dress- 
ing, it  did  not  succeed,  but  it  did  so  very  de- 
cidedly when  it  was  drilled  with  the  seed. 

In  those  situations  where  night^oil,  or  sprats, 
or  bones  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  sufficiently 
reasonable  rate,  very  great  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  careful  collection  of  the  excre- 
ments of  domestic  animals,  and  mixing  them 
with  merely  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  ashes, 
mould,  saw-dust,  or,  what  is  best  of  all,  recently 
prepared  finely  powdered  charcoal,  to  render 
them  sufficiently  friable  to  pass  the  drillt  this 
is  very  easily  accomplished,  by  making  the 
preparation  under  cover  some  months  before 
it  is  used,  and,  if  necessary,  by  causing  it  to 
be  spread  in  the  sun.  By  the  adoption  of 
these  means,  a  very  recent  mixture  will  be 
found  available  by  the  farmer ;  the  excrements 
of  the  horse,  cow,  and  especially  the  sheep 
(still  more  so  if  fed  with  oil-cake),  will  be 
found  excellent  for  this  purpose.  And  in  very 
small  proportions  the  Peruvian  farmers,  ac-* 
cording  to  Humboldt,  employ  the  guano,  or  ex- 
crements of  seafowl  (which  abound  in  phos^ 
phate  of  lime,  or  earthy  salt  of  bones),  which 
is  brought  in  sailing  vessels,  from  the  rocky 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  expressly  for  the  use  of 
the  cultivators  of  that  republic.    See  Guxvo. 

And  that  bones  might  be  very  profitably 
mixed  with  other  fertilizers,  so  as  to  materially 
reduce  the  expense  of  the  manure,  is  indicated 
by  more  than  one  successful  experiment.  To 
give  another  instance,  which  has  recently  been 
communicated  to  me,  in  the  trials  made  by 
Daniel  Dixon,  Esq.  of  West  Clandon,  in  Sur- 
rey. **  On  a  poor  chalk  soil,"  observed  an  ex- 
cellent and  scientific  friend  of  mine,  **  he  has 
used  a  compost  for  a  manure-drill  for  turnips 
with  great  advantage.  He  puts  8  bushels  of 
ground  bones  with  24  bushels  of  any  ashes  he 
can  get  together  in  a  dry  place,  and  from  time 
to  time  (as  often  as  possible)  he  empties  the 
liquid  sewerage  of  the  house  upon  it.  In  two 
or  three  months  it  is  fit  for  use,  working  well 
out  of  the  drill.  The  above  is  the  quantity  for 
an  acre.  The  effect  of  drilling  this  mixture 
with  the  seed  was  very  remarkable,  and  as 
bone-manure  was  drilled  by  the  side  of  it,  the 
contrast  was  at  once  visible;  the  difference 
was  more  than  double.  In  fact,  the  bones  by 
themselves  seemed  comparatively  useless. 
The  soil  on  which  the  mixture  has  been  ap- 
plied is  poor,  chalky,  and  flinty,  abutting  upon 
the  sheep-walks  and  Guildford  race-course. 
Whenever  the  mixture  is  too  wet  for  the  drill, 
it  is  spread  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two."    (XeWcn 
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of  Bewry  Dixon,  Eiq.to  thiJtith9r,No0emiier,lBB9, 
and  March,  1840.) 

**  A  friend  of  oars,  a  fanner  in  Northumber- 
land/' says  the  excellent  editor  of  the  Qnarterly 
Jowmal  of  jigrieultun,  **  the  late  Mr.  George 
Brown,  Hetten  Steads,  mixed  any  quantity  of 
coal-ashes,  kept  dry,  and  finely  riddled,  with  a 
quarter  of  bone-dust  per  acre,  and  raised  as 
good  a  crop  of  turnips  (of  course  drilled)  of  all 
kinds,  on  a  clayey  soil,  resting  on  a  retentive 
bottom  (but  drained),  as  he  could  with  two 
quarters  of  bone-dust.'*  Mr.  Turner  of  Tring, 
in  Hertfordshire,  drilled  with  his  crushed  bones 
an  equal  quantity  per  acre  of  sheep  dung,  col- 
lected for  the  express  purpose,  at  an  expense 
of  2^d.  per  bushel  paid  to  the  collectors :  this 
he  prepared  in  the  winter,  by  laying  the  bone- 
dust  in  alternate  layers  with  sheep-dung,  and 
suffering  them  to  remain  fermenting  some 
months  until  the  turnip  sowing.  By  this  plan, 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  mass,  the  two  ma- 
nures are  thoroughly  incorporated;  and  he 
considers  that  35  bushels  of  the  mixture  are 
fully  equal  in  effect  to  35  bushels  of  the  bones. 
So  that,  allowing  8#.  Bd*  per  acre  for  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  the  sheep-dung,  there  will 
be  a  «lear  saving  of  12«.  6</.  per  acre  in  bones, 
valuing  these  at  2<.  per  bushel.  The  mixed 
bones  and  sheep-dung  are  invariably  drilled  in 
with  the  turnip-seed. 

The  application  of  rape-cake  powder  by  the 
drill  has  never  been  so  common  as  it  ought  to 
be,  for  it  is  not  only  a  veiy  powerful,  but  a  very 
easily  manageable  fertilizer;  it  has,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  being  moderate  in  price,  and 
easily  attainable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  feeding 
stock  with  this  food,  the  manure  they  produce 
when  thus  fed  being  exceedingly  rich.  Many 
farmers,  however,  owing  to  the  want  of  cattle, 
or  an  unwillingness  to  lay  out  the  requisite 
money  in  a  long  course  of  stall-feeding,  are 
deterred  from  using  oil-cake  to  the  extent  they 
would  otherwise  do.  The  use  of  the  oil-cake 
powder  conveys  to  the  land  all  the  enriching 
ingredients  of  this  fertilizer  at  once,  and  to  the 
exact  extent  the  farmer  requires;  there  is 
neither  the  waste,  the  risk,  or  the  trouble  of 
stall-feeding  to  be  dreaded.  The  oil  remaining 
in  the  cake  certainly  constitutes  its  most  en- 
riching portion  ;  the  oil  abounding  in  sprats  is 
an  instance  familiar  to  the  farmer,  and  when 
tiiis  oil  is  imperfectly  crushed  out,  the  cake 
produced  (as  is  well  known  to  the  Swedish 
cultivator  in  the  case  of  herring-cake)  is  found 
to  be  exceedingly  enriching.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  oil  left  by  the  crushers  in  the  cake 
will  produce  very  great  results;  even  three 
gallons  of  train-oil,  as  I  have  mentioned  in 
another  place,  has  been  found  amply  sufficient 
per  acre,  when  mixed  with  earth  or  ashes,  to 
produce  a  capital  crop  of  turnips.  It  has  been 
found  (and  this  is  another  illustration  of  the 
yalue  of  the  manure-drill),  that  when  rape- 
eake  is  drilied  wilh  the  turnip-seed,  3^  cwt  per 
acre  is  sufficient,  but  if  it  is  applied  broadeatt, 
then  double  the  quan  tity  is  required.  My  friend 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Spring  Park,  in  Surrey,  is  well 
aware  of  the  powers  of  oil-cake  as  a  manure; 
he  has  found  it  even  an  advantageous  plan  to 
drill  common  coal,  wood,  or  turf-ashes,  at  the 
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rate  of  40  bashelii  per  acre,  with  his  turnip* 
seed ;  and  this  he  has  successfully  practised 
for  some  years,  so  much  is  he  in  favour  of 
bringing  the  seed  and  the  manure  into  imme* 
diate  contact. 

In  proceeding  to  examine,  as  an  instance  of 
one  of  the  least  likely  substances  successfully 
applied  by  the  drill,  the  properties  of  night-soil, 
and  the  modes  which  have  been  adopted  to 
reduce  its  weight,  without  impairing  its  effect, 
many  reflections  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  farmer.  He  will  notice  that  such  a  pro- 
cess, by  producing  it  in  the  state  of  powder, 
renders  it  capable  of  being  readily  driUtd  with 
the  seed ;  and  that  the  same  remarks  apply  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  excrements  of  the  farm- 
yard, to  whale-blubber,  and  to  fish.  The  Essex 
farmers  find,  that  when  sprats  are  mixed  with 
earth,  finely  divided,  the  mass,  when  these  very 
oily  fish  are  quite  dissolved  in  the  mould,  forms 
a  very  powerful  fertilizer,  which  is  excellent 
as  a  drill-manure  for  turnips.  They  tell  yon, 
that  the  sprats  lose  none  of  their  enriching 
powers,  even  when  thus  kept  mixed  with  earth 
for  some  months. 

Even  earthy  manures  may  be  advantageously 
reduced  in  weight  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  b j 
the  application  of  artificial  heat  Chalk,  I  have 
found  by  experiment,  loses  from  15  to  25  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  by  being  thus  deprived  of  its 
water;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  calcareous  sand, 
when  thoroughly  wet,  contains,  according  to 
M.  Schubler,  more  than  31  lbs.  of  water ;  the 
same  measure  of  sandy  clay,  38  lbs. ;  loamy 
clay,  41  lbs. ;  stiff  clay  or  brick-earth,  45  lbs. ; 
pure  gray  clay,  48  lbs. ;  garden-mould,  48  lbs.; 
and  fine  slaty  marl,  35  lbs.  By  exposing  the 
earths  to  an  intense  heat,  their  weight  is  still 
further  reduced  by  the  loss  of  their  carbonic 
acid  gas  or  fixed  air;  hence  100  parts  of  chalk, 
for  instance,  when  thus  treated,  lose  very  com- 
monly 34  parts  of  water  and  34  parts  of  car- 
bonic acid ;  so  that  43  lbs.  of  lime,  when  well 
burnt,  contain  as  much  real  earth  as  180  parts 
of  chalk.  All  these  facts  are  such  as  the  cul* 
tivator  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ; 
for,  in  many  cases,  the  earth  which  the  fanner 
removes  might  be  previously  very  advanta- 
geously dried,  by  exposure  in  spits  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  Even  the  difference  of 
labour  to  the  men  and  horses,  between  carting 
them  aAer  continued  dry  weather  and  in  wet 
periods,  is  much  more  material  than  the  culti- 
vator commonly  believes. 

My  attention,  however,  will,  in  this  place,  be 
principally  confined  to  fertilizers  of  an  organic 
nature,  and  more  especially  to  night-soiL 
Night-«oil  has  not,  in  any  form,  been  employed 
by  the  farmers  of  England  to  the  same  extent 
as  on  the  Continent,  although  it  is  certainly  by 
far  the  most  powerful  of  the  organic  manures, 
and  the  most  easily  rendered  applicable  by  the 
drill  of  any  of  the  class.  To  this  neglect  many 
causes  have  contributed.  lis  disagreeable 
odour,  certain  vexatious  fiscal  regulations  with 
regard  to  its  removal,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  and  the  erroneous  modes  of  applying 
it,  either  in  excessive  quantities,  or  mixed  with 
other  composts  in  such  proportions  that  its 
powers  could  not  be  distinguished  in  the  mass; 
its  semifluid  nature  requiring  for  its  removal 
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carriages  of  a  pecaliar  constroctioD ;  the  ex- 
tent and  completeness  of  the  sewerage  of  our 
large  cities,  and  several  other  minor  obstacles, 
have  rendered  its  use  not  nearly  so  extensive 
ast  even  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  desira- 
ble. (See  NioHT-eorL.)  And  yet  the  neces- 
sity for  increasing  the  supplies  of  manures,  in 
order  to  promote  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  will  be 
self-evident  to  every  one  who  remembers,  not 
only  the  increasing  population  of  the  country, 
but  the  immense  drains  upon  its  organic  fer- 
tilizing matters  which  are  hourly  pouring  their 
contents  into  the  sea.  Thus,  as  I  have  else- 
where remarked,  by  carefully-conducted  expe- 
riment it  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
principal  London  drains  convey  daily  into  the 
Thames  115,000  tons  of  mixed  manure,  con- 
sisting, on  an  average  composition,  of  one  part 
'solid  or  mechanically  suspended  matter,  and 
85  parts  absolutely  fluid;  but  if  we  allow  only 
1  part  in  30  of  this  immense  mass  to  be  com- 
posed of  solid  substances,  than  we  have  the  large 
quantity  of  more  than  3800  tons  of  solid  manure 
daily  wasted  in  the  river  from  London  alone. 
What  might  not  the  farmers  of  England  effect 
if  this  mass  of  fertilizing  matter  was  preserved, 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  for  their  use  1  15  tons  of 
this  solid  manure— nay,  10  tons,  would  render 
fertile  an  acre  of  the  poorest  cultivated,  or  even 
common  or  heath  land.  But  allow,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  20  tons  were  required, 
oven  then  3800  would  give  a  daily  allowance 
of  manure  sufficient  for  180  acres  of  the  poor- 
est land  in  England ;  and  if  we  give  300  days 
on  which  this  manure  was  collected,  that 
would  afford  an  annual  supply  for  fifty'four 
thntaand  of  tuck  aertif  which  land  would  not 
again  need  manuring  for  4  years ;  and  in  this 
calculation  nothing  is  allowed  for  ihejluid  por- 
tion of  the  drainage.  It  is  the  reckless  waste 
of  the  drainage  of  oar  large  cities  and  towns, 
which  has  alone  prevented  the  cultivated  lands 
of  England  from  becoming  increasingly  fer- 
tile, because  yearly  more  abounding  in  organic 
decomposing  matters.  For  such  is  the  enor- 
mous yearly  import  of  foreign  products  into 
this  country,  that  it  must  lend  to  rapidly  in- 
crease the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land, since  all  their  ingredients  ought  and  do, 
in  some  measure,  eventually  find  their  way  as 
a  manure  upon  the  land ;  thus,  in  1834,  were 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  according 
to  a  parliamentary  report,  now  before  me,  of-^ 
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So  that,  including  com,  oil-cake,  timber,  &c., 
&c.,  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  vegetable  matters 
alone  are  yearly  imported  iVom  foreign  coun- 
tries into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  added  to 
the  riches  of  the  soil :  thus  our  merchants  are 
annually  fertilizing,  while  the  Commissioners 
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of  Sewers  are  in  an  equal  ratio  impoverishing 
the  island.  But  against  this  great  fertilizing 
import,  we  have  at  present  to  set  off  the  large 
and  ever-flowing  drainage  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  not  only  Lon* 
don,  but  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  a  hundred 
others,  are  incessantly  pouring  the  riches  of 
the  land  into  the  sea;  and  to  such  an  extent  is 
this  done  at  Bristol,  that  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  was  obliged,  not  long  since,  to  interfere 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  nuisance 
created  by  the  non-removal  of  the  city  drain- 
age from  the  bed  of  the  Avon. 

On  the  Continent,  the  use  of  various  manure 
powders  made  from  night-soil  is  equally  ex- 
tensive and  successful.  An  elaborate  report 
upon  these  was  made  a  short  time  since  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Thames  Improvement  Com- 
pany, by  Dr.  Granville,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  make  the  requisite  inquiries  and 
surveys ;  and  from  this  we  learn  that  the  con- 
sumption of  night-soil  in  Flanders  is  very 
large ;  but  that  the  farmers,  instead  of  employ- 
ing it  in  the  dry  or  powdered  state,  rather  pre- 
fer to  mix  it  with  water,  and  thus  form  a  rich 
liquid  manure.  Of  late  years,  the  French 
farmers  have  adopted  the  same  views  with  re- 
gard to  night-soil;  but  the  practice  of  their 
farmers,  in  this  respect,  is  somewhat  different 
They  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  easy  and  conve- 
nient transport,  to  dry  the  stercoral  substances 
to  powder,  which,  bearing  the  name  ofpoudrette, 
is  sent  into  the  country  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital,  and  is  sold  at  a  high  price. 
The  success  of  the  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  poudrette,  first  formed  near  Paris 
about  40  years  since,  by  a  person  named  Bri- 
det,  has  been  such  that  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  similar  manufactories  have  been 
erected,  and  nothing  now  is  wasted.  The  Pari- 
sians have  at  present  several  such  large  works. 
M.  Bridet  obtained  a  patent  for  his  process  of 
manufacturing  the  poudre  vegetattf.  He  proved, 
by  experiments,  that  the  poudrette  is  many 
times  more  valuable  than  the  best  sort  of  ordi- 
nary manure.  It  was  found,  after  repeated 
trials,  that  240  lbs.  of  the  poudrette  would  ma- 
nure an  acre  of  ground  with  greater  effect  than 
8  cart-loads  of  the  best  stable  manure. 

Under  the  name  of  "Alkalino-vegetative 
Powder,"  another  preparation  of  night-soil  was 
ushered  into  notice  in  France,  and  generally 
adopted,  under  the  auspices  of  an  agricultural 
lady,  Madame  Vivert  Duboul,  to  whom,  in  con- 
sequence, the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  in 
1814,  awarded  their  gold  medal.  This  lady 
obtained  a  patent  of  16  years  for  her  process, 
which  consisted  in  promoting  fermentation  in 
the  most  liquid  portion  of  the  excrementitious 
substances,  and  treating  them  with  slaked  lime 
afterwards,  so  as  to  form  a  powder,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  very  superior  to  the  first- 
named  poudrette  upon  cold,  light,  or  moist  soils. 
Its  action  is  very  powerful,  and  it  extends  its 
influence  over  the  soil  for  several  years  with- 
out requiring,  during  that  period,  a  repetition 
of  the  manuring  process.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  the  poudrette  of  Bridet,  the  influence  of 
which  over  any  soil  is  only  annual.  **M. 
Herrastadt  gave,  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  the 
Economic  Society  of  Potsdam^  for  August,  1838( 
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as  the  result  of  his  experiments  instituted  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  fer- 
tilizing powers  of  farm-yard  manure  and  ;»«- 
drttie^  that  poudrette  is  a  complete  substitute  for 
common  dung,  whether  with  respect  to  price 
or  quality." 

In  1818  a  company  was  formed  near  Paris 
(Messrs.  Donat  &  Co.),  for  the  manufacture 
of  another  kind  of  manure  from  night-soil. 
The  name  of  "urate"  (from  the  principal  in- 
gredient used)  was  given  to  it;  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Agriculture  deemed  it  an  object  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  being  submit- 
ted to  the  examination  of  a  joint  committee  of 
chemists  and  agriculturists,  in  which  were  in- 
cluded the  names  of  Vanquelin,  Dubois,  &c. 
The  report  made  by  these  distinguished  men  is 
full  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist.  Urine  is 
the  active  ingredient,  and  plaster  of  Paris 
(g}'psum),  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  capital,  the  other  constituent.  This 
mixture  is  reported  by  the  joint  committee  to 
he  so  powerful  in  its  effects  upon  the  dullest 
soil,  that  they  recommend  that  it  should  only 
be  employed  by  skilful  and  discriminating 
farmers.  For  this  discovery  the  inventor  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  from  the  government.  A 
powerful  manure  of  the  same  name  is  now  ex- 
tensively prepared  by  the  "London  Manure 
Company,"  of  40 New  Bridge  street  It  abounds 
with  the  salts  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  the  animal  matters  of  urine.  It  appears, 
also,  from  the  fine,  dry  state  of  powder  in  which 
the  "urate"  is  delivered,  that  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  application  by  the  drill  with  the 
seed.  The  quantity  applied  per  acre  is  about 
6  cwt;  and,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  organic  matters,  phosphate  of  lime  (earthy 
salt  of  bones),  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  and 
various  salts  of  ammonia,  it  is  evidently  a 
most  powerful  fertilizer,  as  well  adapted  for 
turnips  as  for  tlie  grass  and  grain  crops.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
manufactory  of  this  company,  and  from  the 
care  displayed  in  its  preparation,  the  "  urate" 
will,  I  think,  be  rapidly  and  extensively  em- 
ployed by  the  farmer. 

In  some  recent  reports  of  trials  with  this 
manure  upon  turnips,  I  observe  that  Mr.  An- 
derson, of  Oakley,  Bedfordshire,  describes  it  as 
proving  "  itself  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  farm-yard  manure.  The  land  I  used  it  on 
was  a  sharp  gravel,  and  was  much  out  of  con- 
dition previous  to  the  present  crop.  The  6 
tons  were  drilled  with  Swedish  turnip-seed,  18 
inches  apart,  on  18  acres." 

Mr.  Manning,  of  Elstow,  says,  "I  drilled  a 
ton  of  urate  upon  3  acres,  in  rows  17  inches 
,  apart,  upon  a  very  hotf  gravelly  soil ;  each  side 
fibutting  on  this  was  manured  in  the  usual 
way,  with  good  farm-yard  manure,  about  14 
loads  per  acre.  The  turnips  on  the  urate  were 
fit  to  hoe  7  days  before  the  manured  part; 
from  their  first  appearance,  a  stranger  could 
point  out  the  spot  where  it  commenced  and 
ended;  the  difference  is  still  evident,  and  in  its 
favour.  Both  the  manured  and  urate  pieces 
were  sown  the  same  day,  about  the  14th  of 
June.  I  certainly  consider  ita^^ood  artificial 
dressing,  and  its  fertilizing  properties  greaL" 
In  1820,  another  patent  was  granted  to  a  M. 
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Loques,  by  the  French  government,  for  a  ma^ 
nure  called  "  stercorat,"  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  both  the  solid  and  liquid  parts  of  the 
excrementitious  matters,  and  some  earthy  sub- 
stance. It  is  said  to  be  particularly  efficaciousi 
and  sells  9t  a  very  high  price. 

M.  Parmentier,  a  celebrated  French  agrical- 
tural  writer,  some  years  since  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  tardiness  of  his  countrymen  in' 
adopting  the  practice  of  their  Flemish  neigb> 
hours,  and  in  continuing  so  long  to  pay  money 
for  getting  rid  of  that  which  other  nations  first, 
and  the  French  themselves  afterwards,  found 
to  be  so  productive  of  wealth.  He  quotes  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  in  former  times  had 
amassed  great  wealth  by  the  sale  of  a  manur- 
ing  powder,  which  he  manufactured  from  the 
very  soil  he  was  annually  paid  by  government 
to  remove  out  of  the  extensive  military  bar- 
racks of  Lisle. 

There  existed  at  one  time  much  public  pre- 
judice against  this  mode  of  rendering  the  land 
more  productive,  on  the  wild  supposition  that 
the  obnoxious  principles  of  such  a  manure 
would  form  part  of  the  plants  raised  by  means 
of  it ;  but  the  most  accurate  experiments  have 
proved,  that  oot  the  least  vestige  of  such  ani- 
mal substances  is  to  be  detected  either  in  the 
ascending  sap,  or  in  the  more  solid  parts  of 
the  plants  so  cultivated.  A  great  extent  of  the 
rich  plains  of  Normandy  are  fertilized  every 
year  by  the  manure  pbwder  manufactured  at 
present  out  of  the  cess-pools  of  Paris. 

The  poudrette  sells  for  eight  francs  the  teatier 
on  the  premises,  and  the  whole  is  fetched  away 
at  that  price  as  soon  as  ready,  and  principally 
distributed  within  12  leagues  of  Paris.  Now» 
as  there  are  7^  sestiers  in  a  ton,  it  is  evident 
that  the  value  of  the  latter  is  60  francs,  or  2/. 
10«. ;  and  yet  the  comparative  agricultural  value 
of  this  compost  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
"  Flemish  manure."  Messrs.  Payen  and  Com- 
pany, the  patentees  of  the  "engrais  animalize," 
or  disinfected  night-soil,  sell  their  "poudrette" 
at  24  francs  per  ton  under  the  market  price 
of  that  of  Montfau{;on,  and  they  have  rarely 
any  left  on  the  premises. 

The  engrais  animaliz^,  or  disinfected  night- 
soil,  has  recently  been  introduced  into  England 
by  M.  Poittevin,  and  a  manufactory  of  it  esta- 
blished in  Whitechapel,  near  London.  It  is 
there  produced  by  mixing  the  night-soil  of  the 
metropolis  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  re* 
cently  prepared  charcoal  powder,  and  drying 
the  mass  in  a  very  gentle  heat.  As  thus  pre- 
pared, its  appearance  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  friable,  rich,  vegetable  mould  of  an  old 
hot-bed ;  it  is  of  very  dark  colour,  and  totally 
devoid  of  smell.  Its  introduction  into  England 
has  been  too  recent  for  any  very  extensive 
trials  to  have  been  yet  made  with  it ;  my  own 
are  only  now  carrying  on;  these,  however, 
promise  well.  In  some  comparative  experi- 
ments made  last  year  with  bones,  they  were 
found  to  answer  very  completely.  These  re- 
sults have  been  confirmed  by  several  commu- 
nications with  which  I  have  been  recently 
favoured,  slating  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Co). 
Challoner,  "  this  manure,  in  its  effects  upon 
the  turnip  crop,  was  fully  equal  to  bones." 
And  Mr.  Beach,  of  Oakley  Hall,  near  Basing* 
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stoke,  who  had  applied  it  by  the  drill  with  the 
seed,  at  the  rate  of  14  bushels  per  acre  to  a 
portion  of  a  field  of  turnips ;  and,  on  another 
portion,  drilled  three  sacks  per  acre  of  crushed 
bones,  mixed  with  turf-ashes ;  and,  on  a  third 
portion,  with  ordinary  stable  manure,  says,  in 
February  last,  ^  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
any  difference  between  the  three,  some  persons 
fancying  one  part,  and  some  another,  to  be  su- 
perior. In  their  early  growth,  the  night-soil 
had  a  decided  advantage.  The  seed  came  up 
as  thick  as  rows  of  mustard-seed  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  the  turnips  were  hoed  out  within  a  month." 
Mr.  Beach  adds  a  suggestion,  which  I  think 
highly  worthy  of  the  alien tion  of  the  turnip 
cultivators : — **  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  it  for 
turnips,  that  I  shall  use  a  large  quantity  of  the 
night-soil  powder  this  season.  I  shall  also  mix 
10  or  12  bushels  with  a  quarter  of  crushed 
bones,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  will  an- 
swer well."  I  have  recently  been  shown  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Robert  M'Crea,  of  Grange 
House,  near  Londonderry,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  this  manure  in  the  highest  terms,  as  a  dress- 
ing for  turnips ;  those  thus  treated  having  car- 
ried off  last  year  the  first  prize  offered  by  the 
Londonderry  Farming  Society. 

A  preparation  of  night-soil  has  been  lately 
imported  into  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land from  Copenhagen,  under  the  name  of 
Owen's  animalized  carbon,  which  has  answer- 
ed, when  applied  by  the  manure  drill,  very 
well  for  turnips.  Mr.  James  Waldie,  in  his 
recent  prize  communication  to  the  Ayrshire 
Agricultural  Society,  describes  it  as  a  useful, 
auxiliary  manure,  and  as  likely,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  supersede  the  use  of  bones,  now 
that  the  latter  have  risen  to  the  enormous  rate 
of  at  least  3s.  per  bushel.  He  says,  "  One  ton 
of  carbon,  the  cost  of  which  is  3/.,  is  sufficient 
for  an  acre  of  land;  and  from  experiments 
which  I  have  made  this  year,  conjoined  with 
what  I  have  observed  of  two  successive  crops 
on  a  farm  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  com- 
parative trials  were  made  with  different  ma- 
nures, on  a  very  extensive  scale,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  one  ton  of  carbon  is  equal  to  26 
bushels  of  crushed  bones."  These  experi- 
ments are  supported  by  the  observations  of  Mr. 
M.  Mil  burn,  of  lliorpefield,  near  Thirsk,  whea 
describing,  in  his  report  to  the  Yorkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  various  fertilizers  ad- 
vantageously employed  on  light  lands  in  the 
cultivation  of  turnips;  for,  he  observes,  ''Ani- 
malized carbon  has  been  used  advantageously ; 
16  bushels  per  acre,  when  drilled,  is  the  quan- 
tity generally  employed.  Pigeons'  dung  is  most 
valuable ;  rape-dust  has  been  used  successfully ; 
roalt-dnst  is  useful  as  a  top-dressing."  There 
is  a  chemical  "seed  manure"  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Simpson,  near  Wakefield, 
which  is  applied,  mixed  with  water,  as  a  liquid 
manure,  or  steep  to  the  seed-corn,  and  seems, 
from  a  communication  with  which  they  fa- 
voured me  in  March,  1840,  to  be  a  kind  of 
secret  preparation,  composed  principally  of 
saccharine  matter,  ammonia,  common  salt,  and 
nitre.  This  seed  manure  is  applied  according 
to  the  fdllowing  directions, — ^instructions  which 
might  be  advantageously  followed  in  the  use 
of  other  fertilizers:  *< Dissolve  28  lbs.  of  this 


manure  in  a  pall,  by  adding  water  in  small 
quantities,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time,  until 
the  mixture  is  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream ;  it  is  then  to  be  poured  over  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  intended  to  be  sown  on  an  acre  of 
land,  and  the  whole  repeatedly  turned  over,  so 
that  it  appears  one  uniform  mixture ;  it  is  then 
to  be  spread  out  thin  on  the  floor  to  dry  for  10 
or  12  hours,  and  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  soot,  or  any  kind  of  dry  ashes,  to  render 
it  sufficiently  friable  to  be  sown  by  the  hand  or 
by  the  drill."  The  quantity  thus  directed  to  be 
applied  per  acre,  is  certainly  very  small,  and 
yet,  according  to  the  testimonials  which  I  have 
seen,  the  effect  it  produces  is  considerable. 
Mr.  Milbum,  of  Thorpefield,  in  one  of  these, 
tells  us :  *'  A  new  principle  in  the  application 
of  manure  has  been  developed  in  the  use  of 
the  chemical  seed  manure,  which,  by  applying 
a  chemical  composition  to  the  seed  itself,  not 
only  secures  immediate  effect  in  the  precise 
situation  required,  but  highly  economizes  the 
quantity  necessary.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
detailing  a  very  successful  experiment  with  it 
on  a  barley  crop.  The  field  had  grown  a  corn 
crop  the  preceding  year — part  of  the  field  was 
dressed  with  a  coating  of  fermented  farm-yard 
dung — the  remaining  part  with  the  chemical 
seed  manure,  at  the  rate  of  28  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  result  was,  that  the  barley  sown  with  the 
chemical  manure  exhibited  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  the  rest  of  the  field,  in  colour, 
healthiness,  and  general  appearance,  and  main- 
tained that  superiority  to  the  time  of  cutting, 
so  much  so,  that  it  lodged  considerably  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  field." 

Various  modes  besides  those  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  have,  at  different  times,  been  suggested, 
by  which  night-soil  might  be  rendered  more 
concentrated  and  more  portable.  Simply  dry- 
ing it  has  been  attempted  with  some  success ; 
but  though  by  this  means  about  70  per  cent 
of  water  is  driven  off,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a 
considerable  portion  of  ammoniacal  and  other 
gaseous  matters  are  vaporized :  thus  the  ma- 
nure is  impoverished,  while  the  stench  of  the 
operation  is  intolerable.  Then,  again,  it  has 
been  mixed  with  lime,  in  the  way  recommend- 
ed by  Davy;  but  judging  by  my  own  experi- 
ments, and  those  of  my  neighbours,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  this  is  not  the  most  economical 
way  of  using  night^oil.  The  lime  certainly 
dissolves,  and  partially  decomposes  it,  but  the 
fertilizing  effect  of  a  given  weight  of  night-soil 
mixed  with  lime  is  clearly  not  so  great  as  when 
a  similar  weight  of  it  is  used  either  by  itself, 
or  mixed  with  some  merely  drying  odour-ab- 
sorbing substance.  There  are  several  prepa- 
ration of  this  kind  made  in  large  quantities  in 
London,,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  of 
Mr.  Lance,  the  author  of  the  Crolden  Farmery  all 
of  which,  I  believe,  are  excellent  manures ;  but 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
any  of  their  manufactures  except  those  of  the 
London  Manure  Company,  and  of  the  Messrs. 
Poittevin.  The  preparation  of  these  gentle- 
men is  the  same  as  that  so  successfully  carried 
into  effect  by  M.  Payen  at  Paris  :  it  combines, 
and  successfully  too,  the  great  object  of  driving 
off  the  water  of  urine  and  night-soil  by  a  gentle 
heat,  after  ail  its  gaseous  matters  have  been 
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^VsQirbed,  by  mixing  with  it  a  portidn  of  Mvly 
prepared  carbon,  in  the  finest  possible  state  of 
division,  than  which  no  known  sabstanee  has 
such  great  powers  of  absorption  of  all  gaseous 
matters  like  those  which  abound  in  and  impart 
the  disagreeable  odour  to  night^oih  These 
purifying  powers  of  charcoal  ha^e  been  long 
known  i  the  medical  man  applies  it  in  putres- 
cent cases,  the  housewife  rubs  it  powdered  over 
her  tainted  meat,  and  the  sailor  chars  the  in- 
side of  hi8  water-casks  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  presence  of  the  carbon  in  the  manure  thus 
prepared  is  valuable  in  two  ways;  gradually  it 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
forming  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  gas  the 
food  of  plants ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
gaseous  matters  of  putrefaction  with  which  it 
is  saturated  are  thus  preserved,  stored  up,  as  it 
were,  for  the  service  of  the  roots  of  the  culti- 
vator's crops ;  nothing  is  lost,  the  emission  of 
the  gases  from  the  slowly  dissolving  charcoal 
being  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, imperceptible  to  the  senses. 

8uch,  then,  are  the  principal  facts  already 
ascertained  with  regard  to  the  fertilizing  uses 
of  night-soil  and  other  decomposing  manures, 
in  their  ordinary  form,  and  when  reduced  by 
-Tarioas  processes  to  such  a  state  of  drvness, 
so  as  to  be  easily  applied  in  the  state  of  pow- 
der to  the  soil  by  the  drilL  In  thus  investigat- 
ing the  advantages  of  rendering  manures  more 
concentrated,  I  have  been  induced  chiefly  to 
confine  my  attention  to  one  only  of  the  organic 
manures,  night-soil,  because,  from  its  nature, 
cheapness,  and  powerful  efiects,  it  affords,  per^ 
haps,  greater  facilities  for  accomplishing  this 
important  object  than  any  other  excrement,  and 
is,  besides,  more  commonly  wasted  than  any 
other  fertilizer.  I  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  all 
researches  which  tend  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  powers  and  best  mode  of  employing 
manures,  for  with  such  investigations  is  inse^ 
parably  connected  the  gradual  and  steady  in- 
crease of  the  productiveness  of  our  country. 
Such  improvements,  too,  are  full  of  mlerctt,  not 
only  to  the  cultivator,  but  to  everyone  to  whom 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  an  object  of  import- 
aUce.  And,  as  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion 
to  remark,  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  reflecting 
upon  the  essential  use  oi  organic  fertilizers  in 
the  production  of  our  food,  to  avoid  being  im- 
pressed with  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
the  Creator,  in  thus  making  decomposing  nox- 
ious organic  substances  the  nutriment  of  vege- 
tation, rendering  the  very  animal  substances 
which  the  grass  once  formed,  its  food  when 
dead.  This  iaterehange  of  their  elements,  so 
essential  to  each,  is  equaJly  incessant  and  re- 
markable, the  death  and  decomposition  of  ^e 
one  ever  imparting  fresh  food  and  life  to  the 
other.  Thus  the  same  gases  which  are  at  one 
moment  constituting  the  noxious  products  of 
putrefaction,  are  in  the  next  existing  in  the  ex- 
quisite aroma  of  the  flower.  These  facts  are, 
indeed,  too  apparent  to  escape  our  observation ; 
and  the  marvellous  rapidity  and  advantage  to 
us  of  these  magic  vegetable  combinations  can- 
not but  excite  both  our  curiosity  and  our  grati- 
tude.    (Quart,  Joum,  ofJigr.  vol.  x.  p.  14S.) 

MAsruRM,  ERtt9ry  of.  Bee  the  heads  Auizs, 
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Omxnr  Qjlwd,  Ac»  The  application  of  manures 
became  one  of  the  sustaining  arts  of  life  as 
soon  as  man  was  ordained  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  «weat  of  his  brow.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  the  art  of  manuring  the  soil  has 
been  steadily  improving;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  go  on  iidvancing,  as  long  as 
mankind  continue  to  increaset 

The  first  manure  used  by  man,  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  dwell  in  fixed  habitations  and  till 
the  land  around  him,  would,  of  course,  be  that 
of  his  domesticated  animals ;  but  he  is  natu- 
rally averse  to  labour,  and  consequently  this 
operation  would  be  postponed  until  the  rich 
alluvial  soils,  which  would  be  certainly  the 
first  selected,  were  exhausted  by  over-cropping, 
and  by  the  increase  of  population  the  poorer 
descriptions  forced  into  cultivation ;  the  occu- 
pier or  die  land  would  naturally  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, the  trouble  of  spreading  the  dung  of  his 
farm-yards  over  his  fields,  instances  of  this 
kind  have  not  been  wanting  in  recent  periods 
in  the  newly  settled  rich  prairies  of  America, 
in  which  many  cases  have  occurred  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
dung  around  the  farmer's  sheds,  he  has  been 
induced  to  remove  his  buildings  to  -a  new  spot, 
rather  than  undertake  the  greater  labour  of  re- 
moving the  masses  of  fermenting  manure  which 
so  deeply  encumbered  his  old  farm-yard.  The 
first  rude  mode  in  which  this  was  conveyed  to 
the  land,  was  naturally  by  hand-baskets,  or  by 
sledges  or  barrows ;  the  use  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den was  necessarily  a  later  agricultural  im- 
provement ;  and,  at  first,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  manure  was  carried  on  their  backs  to  the 
fields,  as  is  even  now  practised  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  Continent,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Devon- 
shire. Dnngwcarts  were  a  much  later  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  preparation  of  compost  neaps, 
and  exciting  and  regulating  their  fermentation 
by  the  use  of  the  fork,  has  been  a  mach  more 
modem  discovery  than  is  nsnaliy  believed. 

Irrigation^  which  is  a  mode  of  applying  the 
weakest  of  liquid  manure,  by  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  rivers,  is  of  a  very  ancient  date.  It 
has  been  used  from  a  very  early  period  in  Italy 
and  the  East ;  in  fact,  in  man^  warm,  sandy 
countries,  as  in  China,  a  copious  supply  of 
water  is  an  essential  requisite  for  the  success- 
Ail  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Water-meadows 
were  first  constructed  in  England,  on  a  toleia- 
bly  regular  system,  about  the  termination  of  the 
17th  century.  Some  of  the  most  excellent  of 
those  in  Wiltshire,  such  as  those  in  the  Wyley 
Bourne,  were  made  between  the  year?  1700 
and  1706;  and  about  half  a  century  afterwards, 
the  celebrated  Craigintinny  meadows  were 
formed  near  Edinburgh,  by  which  the  town 
drainage  is  rendered  available  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  luxuriant  crops  oi  grass. 
These  meadows  were  considerably  enlarged 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  again 
in  1881.  These  might  be  very  advantageously 
imitated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  large 
towns. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites,  whose 
climates  were  hot,  a  plentiful  supply  of  mois- 
ture was  necessary  for  a  healthful  vegetation ; 


and  the  simile  of  desolation,  employed  by  tsaiaih 
(chap.  i.  30),  is,  **  a  garden  that  hath  no  water." 
In  Egypt  they  irrigated  their  lands,  and  the 
water  thus  supplied  was  by  an  hydraulic  ma^ 
chine,  worked  by  men,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  modem  tread-wheel.  To  this  practice  Mo* 
ses  alludes,  when  he  reminds  the  Israelites  of 
their  sowing  their  seed  in  Bgypt,  and  watering 
it  with  their  feet;  a  practice  still  pursued  in 
Arabia-  (Deut.  xi.  10;  Jfiehukr't  Voyage  en  Aro 
hie,  i.  p.  121.) 

Of  their  knowledge  of  manures  we  know 
little.  Wood  was  so  scarce  that  they  consumed 
the  dung  of  their  animals  for  fuel.  (Parkkurtt, 
p.  764.)  Perhaps  it  was  this  deficiency  of  car- 
honaceous  matters  for  their  lands,  that  makes 
an  attention  to  fallowing  so  strictly  enjoined. 
(Levit,  xiz.  ZS  \  zxv.  3.    Hoeea  x.  12.) 

Agriculture  was  too  important  and  beneficial 
an  art  not  to  demand,  and  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  nations  too  polished  and  discerning 
not  to  afibrd  to  it,  a  vexy  plentiful  series  of  pre- 
siding deities.  They  attributed  to  Geres,  as  the 
Egyptians  did  to  Isis,  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  tilling  the  soil.  Superstition  is  a  prolific 
weakness ;  and  consequently,  by  degrees,  every 
operation  of  agriculture,  and  every  period  of 
the  growth  of  crops,  obtained  its  presiding 
tutelary  deity.  The  goddess  Terra  was  the 
guardian  of  the  soil;  Siereuliui  presided  over 
manures,  &c, 

Xenophon  recommends  green  crops  to  be 
ploughed  in,  and  leguminous  plants  to  be  raised 
for  the  purpose;  "for  such,*' he  says,  *•  enrich 
the  soil  as  much  as  dung.^  He  also  recom- 
mends earth  that  has  been  long  under  water 
to  be  pot  upon  land  to  enrich  it  Theophras- 
tus,  who  flourished  in  the  4th  century  b.  c,  is 
still  more  particular  upon  the  subject .  of  ma- 
nures. He  states  his  conviction  that  a  proper 
mixture  of  soils,  as  clay  with  sand,  and  the 
contrary,  would  produce  crops  as  luxuriant  as 
'  could  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  manures. 
Re  describes  the  properties  that  render  dungs 
beneficial  to  vegetation,  and  dwells  upon  com- 
posts. (Hitt,  Plant,  ii.  c.  8.)  He  also  recom- 
mends the  stubble  at  reaping-time  to  be  left 
long,  if  the  straw  is  abundant;  *'and  this,  if 
burned,  will  enrich  the  soil  very  much,  or  it 
may  be  cut  and  mixed  with  dung/' 

From  the  outline  which  we  can  draw  from 
ancient  authorities  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
Romans,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how 
little  they  differed  from  the  methods  we  now 
employ.  We  are  superior  to  them  in  our  im- 
plements, and  consequently  in  the  facility  of 
performing  the  operations  of  tillage;  but  of  the 
fundamental  practices  of  the  art  they  were  as 
'  fully  aware  as  ourselves.  No  modem  writer 
could  lay  down  more  correct  and  comprehen- 
sive axioms  than  Cato  did,  in  the  following 
words ;  and  whoever  strictly  obeys  them  will 
never  be  ranked  among  the  ignorant  of  the  art. 
"  What  is  good  tillage  I**  says  this  oldest  of  the 
Roman  teachers  of  agriculture.  "To  plough. 
What  is  the  second  1  To  plough.  The  third 
is  to  manure."  (Cato,  61.)  In  his  4th  chapter 
he  thus  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  manure:  "Study  to  have  a  large  dunghill, 
keep  your  compost  carefully ;  when  you  carry 
it  out,  scatter  it  and  pulverise  it ;  carry  it  out  in 
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the  autumn.  Lay  dung  round  the  roots  of  yotfr 
olives  in  autumn."  And  in  his  89th  chapter : 
"Divide  your  manure;  carry  half  of  it  to  the 
field  when  you  sow  your  provender,  and  if  there 
are  olive  trees,  put  some  dung  to  their  roots." 
In  his  37th  chapter  he  advises  the  use  of  pi- 
geons' dung  for  gardens^  meadows^  and  corn 
lands,  as  well  as  amerea,  or  dregs  of  oil :  and  re* 
commends  the  fhrmer  to  preserve  carefully  the 
dung  of  all  descriptions  of  animals.  This  was 
advice  given  100  years  before  the  Christian 
era;  and  now, after  the  lapse  of  8000  years,  the 
direction  must  be  still  the  same.  We  learn 
from  Columella  (i.  6)  and  Pliny  (xvii.  9 ;  xxiv* 
19)  that  they  collected  their  manure  and  stored 
it  m  covered  pits,  so  as  to  cheek  the  escape  of 
the  drainage ;  and  sowed  pulverized  pigeons' 
dung,  and  the  like,  over  their  crops,  and  mixed 
it  with  the  surface-soil  by  means  of  the  sarele 
or  hoc.  (Co^ttfit.  i.  16 ;  Cato,  86.)  They  were 
aware  of  the  benefit  of  mixing  together  earths 
of  opposite  qualities,  and  sowing  lupines,  and 
ploughing  them  in  while  green.    {Varro,  i.  23.) 

Virgil  is  very  particular  in  describing  fertil- 
izers. With  common  manure  he  mentions 
ashes  (Georg.  lib.  i.  80),  pumice-stone,  and 
shells.  (Lib.  ii.  v.  346,  50,  and  in  v.  250,  S^ 
He  advises  the  seeds  of  com  to  be  mixed  wim 
saltpetre  and  the  dregs  of  olive  oil,  to  make  the 
gram  swell.  (Lib.  i.  195.)  Irrigation  was 
employed  in  his  days.  (Lib.  i.  106,  9«)  The 
Italian  farmers  also  fed  down  over-luxuriant 
crops  (lib.  L  3),  and  burned  the  stubble.  (Lib. 
i.  V.  84,  8.) 

Varro  (lib.  i.  c.  38)  mentions  many  kinds  of 
animal  manure,  and  is  particularly  minute  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  dung  of  birds,  and  in- 
cludes even  that  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes 
kept  in  aviaries. 

Columella  (lib.  ii.  c.  5)  advises  the  cultivator 
not  to  carry  out  to  the  field  more  dung  than  the 
labourers  can  cover  with  the  soil  the  same 
day,  as  the  exposure  to  the  sun  does  it  con- 
siderable injury;  and  he  enumerates  (lib.  ii. 
c.  16),  as  well-known  A^rtilizers,  night-soil,  the 
excrements  of  birds  and  sheep,  urine  (espe- 
cially for  apple-trees  and  vines),  dregs  of  oil, 
the  excrements  of  cattle,  the  ass,  the  goat,  of 
pigs ;  ashes,  chopped  stalks  of  the  lupine  (or 
hop),  leaves  of  trees,  brambles,  &c^  and  mud 
from  sewers  or  ditches.  Pliny  also  mentions 
that  lime  was  employed  as  a  fertilizer  in  Gaul, 
and  marl  in  the  same  country  and  Britain ;  but 
we  can  only  surmise  thence,  that  they  were  also 
probably  employed  by  the  Romans.  (P/tity, 
xvii.  6.) 

lAqwd  manure  is  not  a  mode  of  fertilizing 
the  land  altogether  of  modem  origin.  For  a 
fermented  mixture  of  water  and  night-soil  has 
from  a  very  early  period  been  employed  by  the 
Chinese  farmers.  Those  of  Italy  certainly  prac- 
tised irrigation  in  the  days  of  Virgil  {Gwrgic. 
lib.  i.  V.  106,  9) ;  and  Cato  adds,  they  employed 
a  mixture  of  grape-stones  and  water  to  fertilize 
their  olive  trees.  (Lib.  txxvii.)  Columella 
praises  very  highly  the  use  of  stale,  putrid 
-urine  for  vines  and  apple-trees  (lib.  ii.  c  xv.) ; 
commending  also  the  lees  of  oil  for  the  same 
purpose.  More  modern  agricultural  authors 
have  united  in  praising  various  liquid  prepara- 
tions ;  dras  Evelyn  (whose  ingredients  most  of 
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these  authors  recommend) »  in  his  Treatite  on 
Earth  (p.  123  — 160),  gives  several  recipes, 
some  of  which  have  served  as  the  bases  for 
recent  modes  of  preparing  liquid  manure; 
such  as  the  dung  of  cattle,  urine,  salt,  and  lime, 
nitre. 

The  employment  of  cruthed  bones  as  a  manure 
is  but  a  very  modern  improvement ;  it  is  not 
one  of  the  fertilizers  even  mentioned  by  the 
early  agricultural  writers ;  and  to  this  neglect 
of  bones  several  causes  contributed.    The  ne- 
cessary machinery  for  crashing  them  was,  in 
the  early  ages  of  agricultaral  efforts,  totally 
unknown ;  and  bones  when  unbroken  dissolve 
in  the  soil  «iuch  too  slowly  to  be  of  any  appa- 
rent value  as  a  fertilizer.    The  use  of  bones  is 
an  improvement,  for  which  agriculture  is  en- 
tirely indebted  to  the  enterprize  of  the  English 
farmers.    The  refuse  matters  produced  by  the 
ivory  and  bone  turners  and  cutlers  of  Sheffield, 
which  speedily  accumulated  in  very  considera- 
ble heaps  around  their  manufactories,  first 
drew  the  Yorkshire  farmers'  attention  to  bone 
manure.    The  cultivators  of  the  poor  soils  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  century,  began  to  carry 
away  these  refuse  matters  with  some  readiness, 
and  the  turners  were  at  first  too  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  this  bone-rabbish,  to  think  of 
charging  them  any  thing  for  the  valuable  ma- 
nure they  had  been  the  first  to  employ.    As, 
however,  the  Yorkshire  farmers  soon  began  to 
scramble  for  these  bone-turnings,  the  manu- 
facturers of  Sheffield  speedily  made  a  small 
charge  for  them,  which  has  since  gradually 
increased  in  amount.    It  required,  however, 
some  time  to  bring  about  this  great  and  suc- 
cessful i  mprovement   Mr.T.  Bllin,  late  master 
cutler  of  Sheffield,  well  remembers,  some  fifty 
years  since,  the  bone  refuse  carted  into  Shef- 
field Moor,  and  buried  in  pits  as  worthless 
rubbish;  these  old  deposits,  often  found  in 
digging  foundations,  are  now  carried  off  with 
much  alacrity  to  the  bone-cmshing  mills.  The 
farmers  at  first  gave  sixpence  a  bushel  for 
these  parings  and  turnings ;  of  these  about  600 
tons  are  annually  sold  in  Sheffield.    By  the 
sole  use  of  this  fertilizer,  great  breadths  of 
very  poor  land  have  been  successfully  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  maintained  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  fertility  in  the  north  and  east  of 
England  and  Scotland.    Their  effects  upon  the 
wolds  of  Lincolnshire  has  been  magical.    The 
first  person,  perhaps,  who  successfully  used  the 
roughly  broken  bones  from  the  dog  kennel  as 
a  manure  was  General  St.  Leger,  in  1775. 
{Evelyn*8  Sylva,  by  Dr,  Hunter,) 

Manuring  with  fish  was  necessarily  an  im- 
provement of  an  advanced  state  of  agricul- 
ture ;  we  have  no  mention  of  them  as  thus 
used  in  the  early  agricultural  authors ;  the  im- 
mense shoals  of  sticklebacks,  and  other  small 
fresh-water  fish,  which  once  tenanted  the  fen 
counties  of  England,  first  gave  the  farmers  of 
Lincolnshire  an  opportunity  of  using  this  rich 
oily  manure ;  they  were  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  sold  by  the  fen  fisher- 
men at  about  sixpence  a  bushel ;  and  Arthur 
Young  tells  us,  that  at  one  village  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Cambridgeshire,  20002.  have  been  taken 


for  these  fish  in  one  season. 
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a  glut  of  herrings,  pilchards,  or  other  valuable 
fish,  enables  the  farmer  to  obtain  them  at  a  rate 
sufficiently  reasonable  for  his  land,  a  purpose 
for  which  they  have  often,  however,  been  em- 
ployed with  the  most  luxuriant  effect  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Cornwall.  Sprats,  and 
the  fish  called  five-fingers,  are  used  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Essex  farmers ;  the  demand  for 
these  has  of  late  years  been  fully  equal  to 
the  supply,  although  from  the  evidence  given 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1833,  it  seems  that  during  the  season 
inore  than  400  boats  are  employed  in  catching 
these  fish,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as 
manure. 

Manuring  with  calcareout  tand  was  practised 
very  early  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  English 
farmers.  This  they  obtained  not  only  from 
inland  pits,  but  from  the  sea^shore,  especially 
in  Norfolk  and  Cornwall.  The  privilege  of 
freely  taking  it  from  the  sea-shore,  the  West 
of  England  farmers  enjoyed  under  a  grant 
from  Richard  Duke  of  Cornwall,  confirmed  by 
another  of  46th  of  Henry  111^  A.  D.  126 1.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  the 
6th  James  H.  c  18,  A.  D.  1609,  which  says, 
*'  Whereas,  the  sea-sand  by  long  trial  and  expe^ 
rienee  hath  been  found  to  be  very  profitable  for 
the  bettering  of  land,  and  especially  for  the 
increase  of  com  and  tillage  within  the  counties 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  the  most  part 
of  the  inhabitants  have  not  commonly  used 
any  other  vforth  for  the  bettering  of  their  arable 
grounds  and  pastures."  This  act,  which  em- 
powers the  farmers  to  take  this  sand  free  from 
any  toll,  was,  after  being  several  times  renewed, 
made  perpetual  by  the  16th  Charles  L,  c.  4. 
This  wise  encouragement  of  the  use  of  ma- 
nures by  the  legislature  of  England  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  sea-land  of  Padstow  har- 
bour :  thus,  uncrashed  bones  passing  through 
a  turnpike  to  be  crushed  for  manure  are  exempt 
from  toll ;  and  carts  loaded  with  common  ma- 
nure are  equally  free;  or  even  when  going 
empty  to  fetch  it ;  but  this  exception  does  not 
extend  to  lime.  And  in  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  parliament  has  carefully 
provided,  that  the  tolls  levied  upon  the  ma- 
nures conveyed  by  them  shall  be  much  smaller 
than  those  demandable  for  any  other  descrip-* 
tion  of  goods :  thus,  in  the  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester  Railway  Act,  the  authorized  toll  is, 
for  manure  of  all  kinds,  only  one  penny  per 
ton  per  mile ;  while  coals,  &c  are  to  pay  three- 
halfpence,  sugar  twopende,  cottons  and  other 
manufactured  goods,  threepence  per  mile.  The 
same  proportionate  rate  of  tolls  are  authorized 
to  be  taken  on  several  other  railways,  such  as 
the  Birmingham  and  Derby,  the  Midland  Coun- 
lies;  and  on  the  Eastern  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  farmer  is  still  greater ;  for  while 
limestone,  sand,  and  clay  are  to  pay  a  penny, 
and  all  other  manures  three-halfpence,  coals 
are  to  pay  twopence,  sugar,  &c.  fourpence,  and 
manufactured  goods  sixpence  per  mile. 

Saltpetre  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  saline  manures,  and  its  introduction  is  not, 
as  is  commonly  believed,  a  modern  improve- 
ment It  is  commended  by  Virgil  as  a  steep 
with  olive  oil,  to  make  the  seed-grain  swelL 
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saltpetre  the  early  cultivators  of  the  earth  were 
probably  assisted  from  noticing  that  those  soils 
which  naturally  produce  saltpetre  are  ever 
found  to  be  of  the  most  fertile  description,  and 
that  all  those  rich  eastern  fields  which  are  so 
celebrated  in  Palestine  for  their  fertility,  abound 
in  this  salt.  Three  centuries  since,  acoonUng 
to  Googe,  it  was  employed  by  the  German 
farmers.  <*  Borne  saie  coleworts  prospereth 
best  in  salt  grounde,  and  therefore  they  use 
to  cast  upon  the  grounde  saltpetre  or  ashes." 
In  1676,  Evelyn,  in  his  DUcouru  on  Earthy  tells 
OS,  **  rains  and  dews,  cold  and  dry  winters,  with 
store  of  snow,  which  I  reckon  equal  to  the 
richest  manures,  impregnated  as  they  are  with 
celestial  nitre  ;*'  which,  although  an  error,  yet 
displays  his  opinion  of  the  fertilizing  power  of 
nitre.  '*!  firmly  believe,"  he  adds, "  that  were 
saltpetre,  I  mean  fictitious  nitre,  to  be  obtained 
in  plenty,  we  should  need  but  little  other  com- 
posts to  meliorate  our  grounds."  Evelyn  re- 
commends saltpetre  to  be  used  in  solution, 
three  pounds  of  this  salt  to  fiAeen  gallons  of 
water  mixed  with  earth.  And  in  this  way  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  made  some  barley  grow  very 
luxuriantly  by  watering  it  with  a  very  weak 
aolution. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  name  any 
other  substance  in  the  catalogue  of  modern 
fertilizers  whose  powers  have  been  so  o/Ven 
disputed  as  common  $aU.  For  this  controversy 
many  reasons  may  be  assigned.  It  has  been 
^nerally  employed  with  little  scientific  accu- 
racy, has  been  tried  in  a  manner  far  too  care- 
Jess  for  any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the 
majority  of  the  reports  which  have  been  fur- 
nished to  us,  and  for  many  years  a  prohibitory 
duty  rendered  it  inaccessible  to  the  farmer ;  an 
impost  which  has  not  very  long  been  removed, 
«nd  which  yet  was  the  occasion  of  a  great 
variety  of  blundering  trials,  miscalled  experi> 
ments.  The  duty  on  salt  was  indeed  one  of 
long  continuance.  It  originated,  as  a  war^tax, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  and  was  not  removed  until  after  an 
arduous  debate  at  the  end  of  that  of  George 
the  Third.  The  price  of  salt,  thus  raised  to 
more  than  20*.  a  bushel,  was  in  consequence 
too  expensive  a  fertilizer  to  be  employed  by 
the  English  farmers.  During  that  long  period 
it  was  known  only  in  their  traditions.  Through 
these  they  were  told  that  it  was  formerly  used 
to  kill  worms  and  to  destroy  weeds,  that  it 
cleansed  fallows,  increased  the  produce  of  light 
arable  soils,  and  sweetened  grass.  These  re- 
ported advantages  were  rendered  more  proba- 
ble by  certain  facts  that  had  been  forced  as  it 
were  upon  their  attention.  Every  gardener 
was  aware  that  the  brine  of  the  pickling  tubs, 
when  poured  over  his  heaps  of  weeds,  not  only 
killed  those  weeds  and  their  attendant  seeds 
and  grubs,  but  that  these  heaps  were  then  con- 
verted into  so  many  parcels  of  the  most  fertil- 
izing manure,  whose  good  efiects,  especiallv 
upon  potatoes  and  carrots,  were  very  decided. 
It  was  well  known,  too,  that  a  single  grain  of 
■alt,  placed  upon  an  earth-worm,  speedily  de- 
stroyed It ;  that  if  brine  was  poured  upon  a  lawn, 
from  that  spot  all  the  earth-worms  were  ioune- 
diately  ejected;  and  that  if  it  was  sprinkled  over 
a  portion  of  the  grass,  on  this  salted  portion  all 
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'  the  deer,  or  sheep,  or  horses  of  the  -park  coih 
siantly  repaired,  in  preference  to  any  other 
part  of  the  field.  Salt  evidently  therefore  de- 
stroyed weeds  and  worms,  and  rendered  grass 
more  palatable  to  live-stock;  and  upon  con* 
;  suiting  the  old  agricultural  writers,  it  was 
found  that  the  notices  of  salt  as  a  manure 
were  many  and  important,  and  that  salt  had 
been  employed  in  various  agricultural  opera- 
tions from  a  very  early  period.  Thus,  it  is 
referred  to  by  St.  Luke,  chap.  xiv.  34 ;  Virgil 
reprobates  a  salt  soil ;  Cato  recommends  it  for 
cattle,  hay,  straw,  &c.;  as  does  Virgil  (Lib.iii. 
V.  894).  The  early  German  farmers  knew  of 
its  value  for  sheep ;  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  Spain,  it  has  been  employed  from  the  earliest 
ages.  In  1750,  Conrad  Herebasch  commends 
it  as  a  certain  prevention  of  the  "  murrain  or 
rotte."  In  1653,  Sir  Hugh  Piatt  speaks  of  salt 
as  a  fertilizer,  in  his  usual  visionary  manner, 
and  details  the  result  of  a  very  successful 
experiment  on  a  "patch  of  groumt^  atClapham, 
from  which  some  late  writers  upon  the  uses  of 
salt  have  led  their  readers  into  great  blunders, 
by  stating  this  experiment  to  have  been  per- 
formed upon  an  acre  of  land. 

The  use  of  salt  by  the  cultivator,  since  the 
repeal  of  the  duties  in  1823,  has  been  consider- 
able, however,  in  many  districts  of  England,  in 
spite  of  these  blundering  instructions,  ill-con- 
trived experiments,  and  ignorant  conclusions. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  natural  difficulty  of  ob> 
tainiog  correct  results  in  any  experiments  in 
which  vegetable  life  is  concerned,  we  need  no 
longer  be  surprised  that  many  contradictory 
statements  have  been  made  with  regard  not 
only  to  salt,  but  to  all  other  fertilizers. 

A  mixture  of  salt  and  lime  was  recommended 
as  a  manure  by  the  celebrated  German  chemist, 
Glauber,  in  his  "Hints  for  the  Prosperity  of 
Agriculture,"  more  than  two  centuries  since. 
He  at  some  length  described  the  mode  of  pre* 
paring  it,  and  characterized  the  compound  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  calcium  produced  as 
**  most  fit  for  dunging  lands,  and  to  be  used  in* 
stead  of  the  common  beasts'  dung."  (Pro*' 
perily  of  Germany ,  vol.  i.  p.  417.)  Christopher 
Packe,  who,  in  1688,  published  a  huge  folio 
translation  of  Glauber  s  works,  enforces  the 
value  of  this  fertilizing  compound  with  much 
earnestness  in  his  preface,  describing  it  **  as  ^ 
the  cheapest  of  all  mixtures  for  the  enriching 
of  poor  and  barren  land."  The  want  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  amongst  farmers,  and  the  hin- 
drance to  the  use  of  salt  through  the  duties 
which  were  so  long  imposed  upon  it,  naturally 
prevented  any  extensive  use  of  this  fertilizer; 
yet  there  have  been  many  accidental  or  occa^ 
sional  notices  of  its  value.  Thus,  for  a  great 
many  years,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
farmers  of  Essex,  and  other  English  maritime 
counties,  to  steep  their  seed-wheat  in  sea-water, 
strengthened  with  salt,  until  it  is  of  a  sufficient 
gravity  to  float  an  egg,  and  then  roll  the  brineil 
seed  in  lime.  This  they  consider  not  only  pre- 
vents smut  in  the  com,  but  promotes  the  gene- 
ral health  and  vigour  of  the  plant  The  Ess^x 
farmers  have  a  tradition  that  this  plan  was  dis- 
covered by  the  accideut  of  a  farmer's  labourer 
dropping  a  sack  of  seed-wheat  from  the  boat  in 
which  he  was  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  River 
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Crouch.  It  was  long,  however,  the  sapewii- 
tious  belief  of  the  district,  that  the  salt-water 
wetting  must  be  the  result  of  aceufeni  to  produce 
a  good  effect.  The  Cornish  farmers  have  for 
centuries  used  the  saline  calcareous  sand  of  the 
coasts  of  Devon,  which  contains  64  per  cent, 
of  lime,  fetching  it  for  some  miles  from  the 
shore,  in  preference,  says  Dr.  Paris,  to  the  un* 
salted  sand,  which  they  can  procure  at  their 
own  doors.  The  very  mixture  of  salt  and  lime 
was  successfully  employed  in  Ayrshire  many 
years  since.  And  George  Sinclair,  in  1818, 
very  nearly  demonstrated  at  Woburn  the  value 
of  this  application.  He  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, applied  the  salt  and  the  lime  separately, 
yet  still  with  considerable  benefit  (C.  W.  John- 
ton's  Essay  on  Sali,  p.  40.)  The  use  of  salt  and 
lime  was  noticed  in  the  year  1800,  by  Mr.  Hoi- 
lingshead,  of  Chorley,  in  Lancashire,  who  ob- 
serves, "Lime  prepared  for  manure  should 
be  slacked  with  salt  springs  or  salt-water; 
lime  so  slacked  will  have  a  double  effect.**  In 
1804,  in  the  experiments  of  the  late  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Cartwright,  upon  potatoes,  of  S5  ma- 
nures, or  mixtures  of  manures,  salt  and  lime 
were  found  superior,  in  their  product  of  pota- 
toes, to  19  others.  And  in  1816,  Mr.  James 
Manley,  of  Anderton,  in  Cheshire,  when  giving 
his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  salt  duties,  mentioned  that 
in  getting  marl  (which  is  a  mixture  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  alumina,  and  silica),  he  had 
found  that,  by  mixing  it  with  brine  instead  of 
water,  the  portion  of  the  field  on  which  the 
brined  marl  was  used  yielded  5  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  more  than  that  portion  on 
which  the  watered  marl  was  employed. 

The  use  of  ashes  as  manure  may  be  traced 
to  a  very  early  age.  The  Roman  farmers  were 
well  acquainted  with  paring  and  burning. 
Cato  recommends  the  burning  of  the  twigs  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  spreading  them  on  the 
land.  Palladius  says,  that  soils  thus  treated 
would  not  require  any  other  manure  for  6 
years.  They  also  burnt  their  stubbles — a  prac- 
tice common  amongst  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
The  ancient  Britons,  according  to  Pliny,  were 
used  to  burn  their  wheat-straw  and  stubble, 
and  spread  the  ashes  over  the  soil ;  and  Conrad 
Herebasch,  a  German  counsellor,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Husbandry,  published  in  1675,  which  was 
translated  by  Googe,  tells  us  (p.  20),  "In  Lom- 
bardie  they  like  so  well  the  use  of  ashes,  as 
they  esteem  it  far  above  doung,  thinking  doung 
not  meete  to  be  used  for  the  unwholesomness 
thereof.** 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  when  employed 
as  it  exists  in  an  impure  state  in  ashes,  which 
owe  all  their  virtues  to  the  gypsum  they  contain, 
was  used  by  the  early  Italian  farmers.  Virgil 
(Georg,  i.  1.  80)  gives  the  following  injunction: 

"Neve 

EfTflelnB  clnernm  imnandum  Jactnre  per  afrot." 

"Nor  hesitate  to  scatter  the  dirty  ashes  over 
the  exhausted  soils.**  And  he  also  recom- 
mends, in  addition  to  ashes,  two  other  reme- 
dies for  sterility  of  soil,  viz.  stercoratio  (or  ma- 
nuring), and  glebarum  cum  stipulis  incensio 
(the  turning  up  and  burning  the  stubble).  Ro- 
bert Ainslie,  steward  to  the  celebrated  John, 
Earl  of  Stair,  at  Colhom,  in  Wigtownshire,  had  I 
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very  nearly  discovered  the  agricultural  advan* 
tages  of  gypsum  in  1738 ;  for  in  that  year  the 
earl  sent  from  London  several  hogsheads  of 
peat-ashes,  which  abound  in  sulphate  of  lime, 
with  directions  for  their  use,  describing  them 
to  Ainslie  as  being  much  employed  in  the 
south  of  England  as  an  admirable  top-dressing 
for  grass,  and  even  tillage  lands.  These  ashes 
were  used,  according  to  his  ]on3ship*s  direc- 
tions, with  great  success,  on  both  barley  and 
grass  lands.  Ainslie,  convinced  of  their  fer- 
tilizing properties,  immediately  began  to  bum 
turf,  moss,  and  peat,  for  the  use  of  the  farm 
under  his  care,  in  considerable  quantities;  he, 
moreover,  submitted  these  ashes  to  what  he 
very  ludicrously  calls  an  analysis,  and  gravely 
tells  us,  that "  with  a  great  proportion  of  earthy 
substances,  they  contained  many  particles  of 
lime  or  shelly  matter.*'  This  was  most  proba- 
bly the  gypsum. 

The  use  of  the  mineral  gypsum  as  a  manure 
was  discovered  in  1768,  according  to  Kirwan, 
by  M.  Meyer,  a  German  clergyman  of  great 
talents;  but  as  in  those  days  the  chemical 
composition  of  gypsum  was  totally  unknown, 
he  naturally  confounded  it  with  other  calca- 
reous earths  which  it  resembled  in  appearance. 
His  merit  consisted  in  discovering  the  use  of 
a  certain  mineral  substance  existing  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  which  was  long  after- 
wards shown  to  be  sulphate  of  lime,  but  of 
which  fact  Meyer  was  entirely  ignorant.  Even 
as  early  as  1792  gypsum  was  tried  very  suc- 
cessfully by  Mr.  H.  Smith,  of  Highstead,  near 
Sittingboume,  who  first  noticed,  what  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  numerous  observa* 
tions,  that  clover  manured  with  gypsum  is 
always  preferred  by  horses  and  cattle  to  ail 
other  clover. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  recommended  this  sub- 
stance as  a  fertilizer  to  Lord  Leicester,  and,  at 
his  suggestion,  it  was  tried  at  Holkham  many 
years  since ;  but,  owing  to  mismanagement  in 
its  application,  it  did  not  then  appear  to  an- 
swer the  intended  purpose.  Some  years  after- 
wards, owing  to  the  warm  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Grisenthwaite,  it  was  again  employed 
pretty  extensively  by  the  same  nobleman,  and 
with  great  success ;  and  so  satisfied  was  this 
great  friend  of  agriculture  with  the  result,  that 
he  presented  Mr.  Grisenthwaite  with  a  piece 
of  plate  for  his  exertions  in  its  introduction. 
In  a  letter  with  which  I  was  favoured  from  the 
Rev.  R.  CoUyer,  dated  Holkham,  October  17th,. 
1837,  that  gentleman  tells  me,  **Lord  Leicester' 
wishes  me  to  say,  in  regard  to  gypsum,  that  its 
effects,  when  applied  to  clover  and  sainfoin, 
have  been  invariably  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
speak  from  his  own  experience  in  favourable 
terms  of  that  fertilizer.*'  It  has  since  been 
gradually  creeping  into  use  in  the  east  and 
south  of  England.  Mills  have  been  erected  for 
grinding  it,  and  considerable  quantities  have 
been  brought  from  the  northern  counties ;  but 
still  not  one-thousandth  part  of  the  quantity  is 
employed  in  agriculture  that  would  be  used  if 
its  correct  mode  of  application  were  more 
generally  known ;  since,  from  the  small  quan- 
tity used  per  acre,  and  the  low  price  of  the  arti- 
cle, it  constitutes  one  of  the  cheapest  of  the 
artificial  manures. 
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From  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  chief 
Bianares,  and  of  the  steady  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  applying  them,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  even  the  most 
barren  soils,  the  drifting  lands  of  Norfolk,  the 
heath-lands  of  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  even  the  shingle  of  its  sea-coast,  much 
will  yet  be  effected  by  improved  modes  of  ap- 
plying manures.  Let  such  improvements  pro- 
ceed -,  let  science  go  hand  in  hand  with  practice ; 
let  the  naturalist  discover  new  cultivatable  ve- 
getables, or  new  varieties  of  those  already 
known;  let  the  chemist  yield  his  magic  aid  to 
demonstrate  ihe  best  mode  of  promoting  their 
growth,  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil ; 
and  then  I  fearlessly  assert  that  many  more 
than  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain  may  be 
amply  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  land  of 
our  birth.  "Nature,"  said  Davy,  ** amidst  all 
her  changes,  is  continually  directing  her  re- 
sources towards  the  production  and  multiplica- 
tion of  life ;  and  in  the  wise  and  grand  econo- 
my of  the  whole  system,  even  the  agents  that 
appear  injurious  to  the  hopes  and  destructive 
to  the  comforts  of  man  are,  in  fact,  ultimately 
connected  with  a  more  exalted  state  of  his 
powers  and  his  condition.  His  industry  is 
awakened,  his  activity  kept  alive,  even  by  the 
defects  of  climates  and  seasons.  By  the  acci- 
dents which  interfere  with  his  efforts  he  is  made 
to  exert  his  talents  to  look  farther  into  futurity, 
and  to  consider  the  vegetable  kingdom,  not  as 
a  secure  and  unalterable  inheritance,  sponta- 
neously providing  for  his  wants,  but  as  a  doubt- 
ful and  insecure  possession,  to  be  preserved 
only  by  labour,  and  extended  and  perfected  by 
ingenuity."     (Lecturesj  p.  267.) 

Manure, Law  xoUh regard  to, — In  most  English 
farm-leases  there  are  covenants  introduced 
with  regard  to  manure,  which  are  often  worse 
than  useless ;  encumbering  the  efforts  of  the 
skilful  cultivator,  and  rarely  improving  the 
practice  of  the  ignorant,  lazy,  and  unprincipled. 
Thus,  by  some  leases  the  farmer  is  allowed,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  sell  his  straw  and  hay, 
and  bring  on  to  the  farm  in  its  stead  a  given 
weight  of  manure  (commonly  2  tons  of  stable- 
dung  for  a  load  of  straw,  and  3  tons  for  a  load 
of  hay) ;  in  others  he  is  restrained  from  selling 
either ;  in  others,  from  liming  or  chalking  his 
land.  In  most  leases  he  covenants  to  spread 
the  manure  on  the  farm,  and  to  leave  it,  in  the 
Concluding  year  of  his  term,  properly  laid  up 
in  heaps,  if  it  is  not  already  employed  on  the 
land. 

The  mere  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  tenam's  pro- 
mise to  manage  a  farm  in  a  husbandlike  man- 
ner, and  not  to  carry  away  any  straw,  dung, 
compost,  &c. ;  but  to  promise  to  spend  602. 
worth  of  manure  every  year,  is  not  in  law  an 
obligation  arising  out  of  the  bare  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  A  tenant  from  year  to 
year,  under  a  notice  to  quit,  cannot  remove 
manure,  except  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and,  if  necessary,  he  may  be  restrained 
by  an  injunction.  The  custom  of  the  country 
is  usually  followed  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment and  sale  of  manure;  but  in  case  there  is 
a  written  agreement,  no  inquiry  can  be  made 
as  to  the  custom  of  the  country ;  and  when  an 


express  stipulation  is  made,  the  custom  of  the 
country  is  excluded  entirely.  In  this  case  Lord 
Lyndhurst  said,  "The  offgoing  tenant  was 
bound  by  the  custom  of  the  country  to  leave 
the  manure  on  the  premises,  and  was  entitled 
to  be  paid  for  it  by  the  landlord,  or  the  succeed- 
ing tenant ;  but  in  this  case  they  did  not  rely 
on  the  custom.  The  lease  contained  a  cove- 
nant that  the  tenant,  on  quitting  the  farm, 
should  not  sell  or  take  away  the  manure  which 
should  be  in  the  fold,  but  should  leave  it  to  be 
expended  on  the  land  by  the  landlord  or  his 
succeeding  tenant  It  is  to  be  Ief\  for  their 
use,  and  there  is  no  provision  as  to  any  pay- 
ment in  respect  of  it  We  are  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  the  manure."  But  where  an  agree- 
ment is  silent  as  to  the  question  of  manures, 
then  the  custom  of  the  country  is  valid  in  law. 
If  the  outgoing  tenant  has  covenanted  with 
his  landlord  to  sell  the  manure  to  the  incoming 
tenant  at  a  valuation,  and  to  leave  it  on  the 
farm,  the  outgoing  tenant  has  a  right  of  on- 
stand  on  the  farm ;  and  if  the  incoming  tenant 
remove  the  manure  before  such  valuation,  he 
is  answerable  to  the  outgoing  tenant  in  an 
action  of  trespass.  A  tenant  may  sell  or 
assign  over  manure  to  an  assignee,  althoagh 
he  thereby  subjects  himself  to  an  action  of 
covenant'  And  it  is  a  reasonable  custom  for 
the  landlord  to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  the 
expense  of  manuring.  If  a  tenant,  during  his 
tenancy,  removes  a  dunghill,  and  at  the  same 
time  digs  into  and  removes  virgin  soil  that  is 
beneath  it,  his  landlord  may  maintain  either 
trespass  de  bonas  atportatit,  or  trover,  for  the 
removal  of  the  virgin  soil.  But  if  a  tenant 
covenants  to  sufficiently  muck  and  manure  the 
land,  with  two  sufficient  sets  of  muck,  withiii 
the  last  six  years  of  his  tenancy,  the  last  muck- 
ing to  be  within  the  last  three  years,  this  cove- 
nant is  satisfied  by  the  tenant  laying  on  two 
sets  of  muck  within  the  last  three  years  of  his 
term,  if  he  shall  think  fit  to  do  so. 

In  valuing  manure  to  an  incoming  tenant, 
much  depends  upon  the  custom  of  the  country, 
which  is  usually  followed  in  these  cases. 
Land  which  has  been  rendered  perfectly  clean 
by  a  year's  fallowing,  is  denominated  a  full 
tillage,  and  by  tillages  the  valuation  is  com- 
monly made. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  manure  in  arable 
land,  it  is  done  by  allowing  a  full  tillage  after 
a  fallow  or  crop  of  turnips  fed  off;  afler  a  white 
crop,  half  a  tillage ;  but  after  two  white  crops 
no  allowance  is  made. 

For  bones  one  tillage-  more  is  valued  than 
for  dung,  on  arable  soils;  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  bones,  and  labour  of  procunng 
and  spreading  them,  being  allowed  aAer  one 
white  crop,  and  one-third  of  the  value  aAer 
two  white  crops.  Soot,  rape-cake,  oil,  sprats, 
&c^  which  are  quickly  exhausted  in  the  soil, 
are  allowed  for  as  one  full  tillage  before  a  crop 
grown,  or  after  turnips,  Ac,  eaten  off;  but  if 
the  turnips,  &c.  have  been  carried  off,  then 
only  one-third  of  the  cost  of  procuring,  carry- 
ing, and  spreading  is  allowed. 

For  earthy  manures  more  is  allowed  in  a 
valuation  than  for  those  of  a  perishable  na 
tare.    Thas,  on  pasture  land,  lime,  chalk, 
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marl  are  commonly  valued  for  siic  years  aAer 
they  have  been  spread  on  ihe  land.  This  in- 
clades  prime  cost,  carriage,  and  labour  in 
spreading  in  full,  when  laid  on  not  more  than 
a  year;  two-thirds  of  the  value  if  spread  within 
two  years ;  one-half  in  three  years  ;  one-fourth 
in  four  years;  and  one-sixth  in  five  years:  but 
when  lime  is  used  on  arable  lands,  it  is  com- 
monly valued  in  the  same  way  as  iarm-yard 
manure. 

When  compost  is  in  the  heap,  it  is  usually 
valued  in  cubic  yards,  the  value  of  which  ne- 
cessarily varies;  it  may  be  estimated,  bow- 
ever,  commonly  as  of  the  same  value  as  half 
a  bushel  of  wheat.  (Woodfall,  by  Harriion,  p. 
529;  Bayldon  on  RtfUM ,'  Grmiger  and  Kennedy 
on  Tillage,) 

T^e  custom  of  the  incoming  tenant  paying 
for  the  dung  varies  in  difierent  counties.  In 
the  following  counties  he  wholly  pays  for  all 
dung  on  the  farm :  viz.  Essex,  Kent,  Northum- 
berland, Nottingham  (artificial  manure),  Rut- 
land, Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  WestP 
moreland,  and  the  West  Riding  of  York.  In 
the  other  English  counties  the  dung  is  usually 
left  free  of  charge  to  the  incoming  tenant 
This,  in  Scotland,  is  called  holding  in  etuUbow, 
See  Customs  of  Couittibs. 

MANURES,  ARTIFICIAL.  A  great  many 
fertilizing  compounds  are  now  prepared  in 
large  manufacturing  establishments  specially 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  these  are  exten- 
sively used  upon  the  various  field  crops  to 
which  they  have  been  found  best  adapted. 
The  basis  of  many  of  these  is  night-soil,  such 
as  poudrette,  &c.  The  virtues  of  others  de- 
pend upon  various  salts  of  potash  and  soda. 
The  following  list  of  the  leading  articles  of 
this  kind  now  prepared  and  extensively  used 
by  the  English  farmers,  with  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  vended,  cannot  but  be  interest- 
ing to  the  American  agriculturist.  It  forms 
an  ordinary  advertisement  in  a  London  news- 
paper : 

Africolttiral  Salt,  per  ton,  30w.  to  tU, 

—  —    fine,  per  ton,  90«. 

•  Alennder'e  Conipoet,  per  buetael,  U.  IM. 
Bleactitnr  Powder,  per  cwt.  30*. 
Bone-dust  and  haiMncli  Bone,  pei  quarter,  lfi«. 
Brimitone,  per  ton,  I  \l. 

Clarke*!  deeiocated  Compost,  per  hhd.,  82.  lt«.  (U. 
■  Danleli's  Bristol  Manure,  accoxdinff  to  quantity,  per 

bushel,  lOd. 
Guano  (foreif  n),  per  cwt.,  10s.  to  lis.  04. 

—     Potter's  Bnglish,  aecording  to  quantity,  per  ewt., 

lis.  to  lis. 
Gypsum,  aei^rdlng  to  quantity,  per  ton,  Ms.  to  4Ss. 
Hunt's  New  Fertiiiaer,  per  bushel,  Is.  Sa. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  per  cwt.,  94s.  to  t6s. 

—  Lime,  per  cwt.,  13s. 

Nitrade  of  Soda,  according  to  quantity,  duty  paid,  per 
cwt.,  I7s.  W.  to  18s.  M.  /•-    .1- 

Petre  Salt,  per  ton,  Si.  10s.  to  iL 
Phoeptaate  of  Ammonia,  per  lb..  Is.  M.  lo  Ss.  3d. 
Phosphate  of  Soda. 
Poitteviii*s  disinfected  Manure,  per  quarter,  13s.  Od. 

—  concentrated  Manure,  per  quarter,  3Qs. 
Rape-duat,  aecording  to  quantity,  per  toa,  IL  10s. 
Rock  Salt,  per  ton,  4/.,  In  quantity,  SI. 
Saltpetre,  per  ewt.,  S5s.  M. 

Silicate  of  Potash  (pure),  per  ewt.,  flfis. 

Soda  Ash,  per  cwt.,  lis. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  per  cwt.,  18s. 

—  of  Iron,  per  ton, 

~     of  Soda,  per  ton,  71. 
Sulphur,  per  cwt.,  lAs. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  accordlnc  to  strength,  per  lb.,  \\i.  to9|d. 
THmmer's  Composition  for  Clover,  per  cwt.,  8«. 

—  —         for  Wiieat,  with  SUIeate  of 
Potash,  per  cwt.,  32s. 
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Trimmer'a  Oompoet  for  Tomlpf,  per  ewt.,  8s. 

Urate,  per  ton,  u. 

Wataon'a  Compoat,  par  ewt.,  lAs.,  la  quantity,  tt.  per 


MAPLE  {Jeer,  from  the  Celtic  cc,  a  point, 
the  wood  having  formerly  heen  much  sought 
after  for  manufkctaring  into  heads  of  pikes 
and  lances).  The  maples  are  for  the  most 
part  heautifal  trees,  of  considerable  size,  gene- 
rally employed  informing  avenues  or  the  back 
of  shrubberies.  The  soil  they  delight  most  to 
grow  in  is  open  sandy  loam,  in  which  also 
cuttings  will  strike  freely  in  the  open  air ;  or 
they  may  be  increased  by  layers  put  down  in 
the  autumn:  but  all  the  best  plants  are  ob- 
tained from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  soon 
after  gathering.  There  are  a  great  many  spe- 
cies of  maple ;  but  two  only,  with  some  varie- 
ties, are  common  to  Britain. 

1.  The  greater  maple  or  sycamore  (J.peeudo' 
platanue),  which  grows  in  hedges  and  about 
houses,  common,  but  not  truly  wild.  It  is  a 
large,  handsome  tree,  of  quick  growth,  with  a 
smooth  ash-coloured  bark,  and  round  spread- 
ing branches.  The  wood  is  while  and  soft, 
useful  for  many  purposes,  such  as  making 
musical  instruments,  cheese  and  cider  presses, 
tables,  mangles,  and  some  parts  of  machinery; 
but  is  chiefly  employed  by  coopers.  The  sap 
is  said  to  yield  some  portion  of  sugar,  and  to 
be  made  into  wine  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  sycamore  is  propagated  entirely 
by  seed.  The  principal  cultivated  varieties 
are,  the  yellow  variegated  sycamore,  or  Cost^ir- 
phine  plane  (Jc,  p,  fiavo-varief^ata,  Loudon),  the 
white  variegated  leaved  sycamore  (J.  p,  varies 
gata,  Loudon),  and  the  purple-leaved  variety. 

3.  The  common  or  field  maple  (Jl,  campatrt). 
This  is  a  common  tree  in  hedges  and  thickets, 
but  is  rather  rare  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England.  It  is  of  much  more  humble  growth 
than  the  preceding,  with  more  spreading 
branches;  the  bark  corky  and  full  of  fissures; 
that  of  the  branches  smooth.  The  wood  is 
compact,  of  a  fine  grain,  sometimes  beautifully 
veined,  celebrated  among  the  ancient  Romans 
for  tables,  though  now  superseded  by  mahogany, 
and  even  by  our  native  oak. 

The  Norway  maple  {A.  platanOidee)  has  lat- 
terly been  classed  among  British  forest  trees. 
It  is  a  tree  of  the  first  rank,  thrives  well  in 
England,  and  attains  a  height  equal  to  that 
of  the  sycamore  within  a  like  period  of  years; 
it  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  park  and  wood- 
land scenery,  and  its  wood  promises  to  be  of 
more  value,  and  adapted  for  a  greater  variety 
of  purposes,  than  that  of  the  sycamore,  being 
white,  close-grained,  firm,  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  frequently  exhibiting  the  beautiful 
appearance  in  the  direction  and  disposition  of 
the  fibre,  for  which  the  bird's-eye  maple  of 
America  is  so  highly  prized  and  sought  alien 
The  foliage,  though  not  so  heavy  and  massive 
as  that  of  the  sycamore,  is  umbrageous ;  the 
leaves,  which  in  shape  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Platanta  occidentaUs,  are 
large,  with  slender  petioles,  and,  when  fully 
expanded,  of  a  fine,  shining  light-green ;  in  an 
early  or  half-expanded  state,  they  are  of  a  deli- 
cate yellowish-green,  and  in  autumn,  before 
they  fall,  become  of  a  rich,  warm  yellow. 
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There  are  many  species  of  maple  found  in 
the  I<forth  American  forests,  which  are  gene- 
rally lofty  and  beautifal  trees.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  enduring  the  most  intense  cold,  and 
therefore  form  in  the  north  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, as  they  do  of  the  old,  extensive  forests, 
which,  with  those  of  the  beech,  appear  to  suc- 
ceed the  spruce,  the  larch,  the  pine,  and  to 
precede  the  chestnut  and  oak.  Michaux  gives 
7  species  of  maple  to  Europe,  and  7  to  Ame- 
rica, exclusive  of  the  dwarf  red  maple  of  the 
Northeastern  States,  and  the  species  found  in 
the  Northwestern  territories. 
f  The  wood  of  the  maples  differs  so  widely  in 
quality  in  different  species,  that  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  characterize  it  by  general  observations. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  it  speedily  decom- 
poses and  decays  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  worms,  and 
that  hence  it  is  unfit  for  building.  It  possesses 
properties,  however,  which  compensate  in  part 
for  these  defects,  and  which  render  it  useful  in 
the  arts  and  domestic  economy. 

Two  of  the  American  maples  not  only  flower 
but  mature  their  seed  during  th«  spring  months. 
These  are : — the  white  maple  {Acer  triocarjmm) 
and  the  red-flowering  maple  \A.  rubrvm)»  In 
the  other  kinds,  the  fructification  is  autumnal, 
namely: — the  sugar  maple  {A.  9aecharvnmn\ 
black  sugar  maple  (A,  mgntm),  moose  wood, 
or  striped  maple  (A.  ttriatwrn)^  box  elder,  or 
ash-leaved  maple  (Jl.  fMgwndo),  mountain  maple 
{A,  fnontcmwnS* 

Some  of  tne  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
States  make  sugar  by  boiling  down  the  sap  of 
the  white  maple,  which,  however,  like  that  of 
the  red  maple,  yields  only  half  the  proportion 
of  sugar  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
maple.  The  sap  is  in  motion  even  earlier  in 
the  white  than  in  the  sugar  maple,  beginning 
to  ascend  about  the  middle  of  January. 

The  red-flowering  maple  is  the  earliest  tree 
whose  bloom  announces  the  return  of  spring, 
the  beautiful  purple  blossoms  unfolding  more 
than  a  fortnight  before  the  leaves.  It  never 
attains  its  full  size  except  in  swamps  where 
the  bottom  is  composed  of  fertile  soil,  and  it  af- 
fords the  wood  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Windsor  chairs. 

The  moose  wood  maple  of  the  Eastern 
States  was  so  called  by  the  first  settlers,  from 
observing  that  the  moose  fed  upon  its  twigs 
during  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  beginning 
of  spring.  Although  it  fills  the  forests  in  Nova 
Scutia  and  Maine,  it  becomes  rare  on  approach- 
ing the  Hudson,  to  the  west  and  south  of  which 
river  it  is  confined  to  the  mountainous  tracts 
of  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  cold  and  most  shaded 
sides  of  which  mountains  it  extends  to  their 
termination  in  Georgia.  Where  it  mostly 
abounds,  its  principal  advantage  to  the  inha- 
bitants consists  in  furnishing  them,  at  the  close 
of  winter,  when  their  forage  is  exhausted,  a 
resource  for  sustaining  their  cattle,  till  the  ad- 
vancing season  has  renewed  the  herbage.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  the  famished 
horses  and  neat  cattle  are  turned  loose  into  the 
woods,  to  browse  on  the  young  shoots,  which 
they  consume  with  avidity.  Pooc  as  this  re-  ! 
source  may  appear,  it  is  not  wholly  inadequate, 
since  the  twigs  are  tender,  and  full  of  sweet  i 
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juice.  This  species  of  maple  is  mueh  admired 
in  European  parks  and  gardens,  particularly 
on  account  of  its  variegated  trunk.  When 
grafted  on  the  Sycamore,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  the  striped  maple  grows  to  nearly  four 
times  its  ordinary  size. 

The  box  elder,  or  ash-leaved  maple,  is  com- 
mon in  tiie  states  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
rare  to  the  eastward  of  these  mountains.  It  is 
the  species  which  ventures  least  to  the  north, 
not  being  seen  on  the  Delaware  higher  than 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  low  bottoms  where  the  soil  is  deep, 
fertile,  and  constantly  wet  Even  in  such 
situations  it  seldom  attains  more  than  50  feet 
in  height,  and  20  inches  in  diameter. 

The  mountain  maple  abounds  in  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  along  the  whole  range  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  preferring  the  northern 
sides,  and  the  moist,  coolest,  and  most  shady 
situations,  on  the  abrupt  and  rocky  banks  of 
torrents  and  rivers.  It  seldom  is  more  than  6 
or  8  feet  high,  and  is  most  frequently  in  the 
form  of  a  shrub,  with  a  single,  straight  stock. 
Like  the  moose  wood,  this  maple  is  frequently 
grafted  on  the  sycamore  {A.  pimdo-platanv),  by 
which  means  it  is  increased  to  nearly  twice 
its  natural  size.  This  surprising  developement 
proves  how  great  are  the  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  from  this  process  and  from 
continued  cultivation,  in  improving  inferior 
vegetables. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  tree  of  this 
family  to  the  American  i/  the  sugar  maple, 
which  in  the  north  begins  to  appear  a  little  . 
north  of  lake  St.  John,  in  Canada,  near  the  48^ 
of  latitude,  which  in  the  intensity  of  its  winter 
cold  corresponds  to  the  68^  in  Europe.  It  is 
nowhere  more  abundant  than  between  the  46^ 
and  43®,  which  comprise  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  where  it  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  wide-ex* 
tending  forests.  Farther  south,  it  is  common 
only  in  Genesee,  in  the  state  of  New  York^ 
and  in  the  northern  highlands  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Rush  estimated  that  in  the  northern  parts 
of  these  two  states,  there  are  10,000,000  of 
acres  which  produce  these  trees  in  the  propor^ 
tion  of  30  to  an  acre.  In  some  places  large 
masses  of  woods  are  formed  of  them  almost 
exclusively.  In  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States,  the  tree  is  comparatively  rare,  and  only 
to  be  found  in  mountainous  situations.  In 
those  sections  of  country  where  the  sugar 
maple  most  abounds,  they  distinguish  the  kinds 
of  soil  into  what  are  called  blackf  or  foft  wood 
landst  comprising  the  pines  and  spruces  covei>> 
ing  the  low  grounds  and  valleys,  and  the  hard 
wood  lands,  consisting  of  leaf-shedding  trees, 
such  as  the  sugar  maple,  the  white  and  red 
beech,  the  birch,  and  the  ash.  These  last  oc- 
cupy the  level  grounds.  •  Above  the  46®  of 
latitude,  the  maple  and  other  trees  of  the  hard 
wood  class  begin  to  be  rare,  and  the  pines  and 
other  resinous  trees  take  their  place.  Below 
43®,  the  spruce  and  other  soft  wood  trees  are 
less  common,  and  lose  their  preponderance  in 
the  forests,  where  they  become  mingled  with 
the  numerous  species  of  oaks  and  walnut 

Black  sugar  mapU.    In  the  Western  States, 
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and  in  the  parts  of  Pennsylvania  which  lie 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Ohio,  this  spe- 
cies of  maple  is  called  the  black  sttgar  tree,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  leaves 
being  darker  than  those  of  the  genuine  sugar 
maple.  In  the  Genesee  country  of  New  York, 
both  species  are  indiscriminately  called  rock 
maple  and  sugar  maple.  The  two  species  have 
also  been  confounded  by  botanists.  In  the 
Northern  States,  the  black  sugar  maple  is  in* 
ferior  in  size  and  also  more  rare  than  the  true 
sugar  maple.  A  few  degrees  farther  south,  it 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  forests  of  Genesee, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  most 
lofty  trees.  The  wood  is  much  like  that  of  the 
other  species,  but  coarser  grained  and  less 
brilliant  when  polished.  It  is  comparatively 
but  liiile  used,  because,  wherever  it  abouhds, 
other  trees  are  found,  such  as  oak,  the  walnut, 
cherry,  and  mulberry,  more  esteemed  for 
building  and  cabinet  work.  It  is,  however, 
preferred  for  the  frames  of  Windsor  chairs, 
and,  after  hickory,  considered  the  best  of  fuel. 
It  forms  one  of  the  finest  shade  trees,  assum- 
ing, when  standing  alone,  a  regular  and  beauti- 
ful form.     (Michaux.) 

The  sugar  maple  covers  a  greater  extent  of 
the  American  soil  than  any  other  species  of 
this  genus,  flourishing  most  in  mountainous 
places,  where  the  soil,  though  fertile,  is  cold  and 
humid.  Under  such  favourable  circumstances 
it  is  often  found  70  or  80  feet  high,  and  pro- 
portionably  large  in  diameter.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  native  trees,  and  distinguishable 
by  the  external  whiteness  of  its  bark.  The 
grain  of  the  wood  is  fine  and  close,  and  when 
polished  it  has  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  heavy 
and  strong,  but  wants  the  property  of  durabi- 
lity for  which  the  chestnut  and  the  oak  are  so 
highly  esteemed.  Exposed  to  moisture  it  soon 
decays.  The  difierent  forms  of  this  wood 
furnish  the  most  admired  undulated  or  curled 
maple,  and  the  highly  esteemed  and  still  more 
beautiful  spotted  variety  called  bird's  eye 
maple. 

The  wood  of  the  sugar  maple  makes  good 
fuel,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extensively  used 
in  Boston  and  other  northern  cities.  The  ashes 
afibrd  a  large  proportion  of  the  alkaline  prin- 
ciples, and,  it  is  asserted,  furnish  fonr-fiAhs  of 
the  potash  exported  in  such  abundance  from 
Boston  and  New  York  to  Europe.  The  ex- 
traction of  sugar  from  the  maple  is  a  valuable 
resource  in  a  country  where  all  classes  of 
society  daily  make  use  of  tea  and  cofifee.  The 
process  by  which  it  is  obtained  is  very  simple, 
and  everywhere  nearly  the  same.  Though 
not  essentially  defective,  it  might  be  rendered 
still  more  perfect  and  profitable  than  is  com- 
monly the  case. 

The  work  of  sugar-making  commonly  be- 
gins in  the  month  of  February,  or  early  in 
March,  whilst  the  cold  still  continues  intense 
and  snow  covers  the  ground.  Thus  the  sap 
begins  to  move  nearly  two  months  before  the 
general  revival  of  vegetation. 

In  a  central  situation,  lying  convenient  to  the 
trees  from  which  the  sap  is  drawn,  a  shed  is 
constructed,  called  a  sugar-camp,  which  is  des-  [ 
tined  to  shelter  the  boilers  and  the  persons  who  i 
tend  them,  from  the  weather.    An  auger  three- ; 
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fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  small  tronf^s 
to  receive  the  sap,  tubes  of  elder  or  sumac,  8 
or  10  inches  long,  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
auger,  and  laid  open  for  a  part  of  their  length, 
buckets  for  emptying  the  troughs  and  convey- 
ing the  sap  to  the  camp,  boilers  of  15  or  13 
gallons'  capacity,  moulds  to  receive  the  syrup 
when  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency  for  being 
formed  into  cakes,  and,  lastly,  axes  to  cut  and 
split  the  fuel,  are  the  principal  utensils  em- 
ployed in  the  operation.  The  trees  are  perfo- 
rated in  an  obliquely  ascending  direction,  18 
or  20  inches  from  the  ground,  with  two  holes 
4  or  5  inches  apart.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  augers  do  not  enter  more  than  half  an 
inch  within  the  wood,  as  experience  has  shown 
the  most  abundant  flow  of  sap  to  take  place 
at  this  depth.  It  is  also  recommended  to  insert 
the  tubes  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree ;  but 
this  useful  hint  is  not  always  attended  to. 

A  trough  is  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  foot 
of  each  tree,  and  the  sap  is  every  day  collected 
and  temporarily  poured  into  casks,  from  which 
it  is  drawn  out  to  fill  the  boilers.  The  evapo- 
ration is  kept  up  by  a  brisk  fire,  and  the  scum 
is  carefully  taken  ofi*  during  this  part  of  the 
process.  Fresh  sap  is  added  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  heat  is  maintained  till  the  liquid 
is  reduced  to  a  syrup,  after  which  it  is  left  to 
cool,  and  then  strained  through  a  blanket  or 
other  woollen  stufi^  to  separate  the  remaining 
impurities. 

Some  persons  recommend  leaving  the  syrop 
twelve  hours  before  boiling  it  for  the  last  time; 
others  proceed  with  it  immediately.  In  either 
case  the  boilers  are  only  half-filled,  and  by  an 
active,  steady  heat,  the  liquor  is  rapidly  re- 
duced to  the  proper  consistency  for  being 
poured  into  the  moulds.  The  evaporation  is 
known  to  have  proceeded  far  enough,  when, 
upon  rubbing  a  drop  of  the  syrup  between  the 
fingers,  it  is  perceived  to  be  granular.  If  it  is 
in  danger  of  boiling  over,  a  bit  of  lard  or  of 
butter  is  thrown  into  it,  which  instantly  calms 
the  ebullition.  The  molasses  being  drained 
off  from  the  moulds,  the  sugar  is  no  longer  de- 
liquescent, like  the  raw  sugar  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Maple  sugar  manufactured  in  this  way,  is 
lighter  coloured,  in  proportion  to  the  care  with 
which  it  is  made  and  the  judgment  with  which 
the  evaporation  is  conducted.  It  is  superior  to 
the  brown  sugar  of  the  colonies,  at  least,  to 
such  as  is  generally  used  in  the  United  States; 
its  taste  is  as  pleasant,  and  it  is  as  good  for 
culinary  purposes.  When  refined,  it  equals  in 
beauty  the  finest  sugar  consumed  in  Europe. 
It  is  made  use  of,  however,  only  in  the  districts 
where  it  is  made,  and  there,  only  in  the  country: 
from  prejudice  or  taste,  imported  sugar  is  used 
in  all  the  small  towns,  and  in  the  inns. 

The  sap  continues  to  flow  for  six  weeks; 
after  which,  it  becomes  less  abundant,  less  rich 
in  saccharine  matter,  and  sometimes  even  in- 
capable of  crystallization.  In  this  case,  it  is 
consumed  in  the  state  of  molasses,  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  islands.  After  three  or 
four  days'  exposure  to  the  sun,  maple  sap  is 
converted  into  vinegar,  by  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation. The  amount  of  sugar  manufactured 
in  a  year  varies  from  difierent  causes.    A  cold 
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and  dry  winter  renders  the  trees  more  prodnc- 
tive  than  a  changeable  and  humid  season.  It 
is  observed,  that  when  a  frosty  night  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  dry  and  brilliant  day,  the  sap  flows 
abundantly;  and  2  or  3  gallons  are  some- 
times yielded  by  a  single  tree,  in  24  hours. 
Three  persons  are  found  sufficient  to  tend  250 
trees,  which  give  1000  pounds  of  sugar,  or  4 
pounds  from  each  tree.  But  this  product  is 
not  uniform,  for  many  farmers  on  the  Ohio  do 
not  commonly  obtain  more  than  2  pounds  from 
a  tree.  Trees  which  grow  in  low  and  moist 
places  aflbrd  a  greater  quantity  of  sap  than 
those  which  occupy  rising  grounds,  but  it  is 
less  rich  in  the  saccharine  principle.  That  of 
insulated  trees,  left  standing  in  the  middle  of 
fields  or  by  the  side  offences,  is  the  best.  It  is 
also  remarked,  that  in  districts  which  have 
been  cleared  of  other  trees,  and  even  of  the 
less  vigorous  sugar  maples,  the  product  of  the 
remainder  is,  proportionally,  mostconsiderable. 
"  Having  introduced,"  says  a  writer,  •*  twenty 
tubes  into  a  sugar  maple,  I  drew  from  it  the 
same  day,  23  gallons  and  3  quarts  of  sap,  which 
gave  7}  pounds  of  sugar ;  33  pounds  have  been 
made  this  season  from  the  same  tree ;  which 
supposes  100  gallons  of  sap.  It  appears  here, 
that  only  a  little  more  than  3  gallons  was  re- 
quired for  a  pound,  though  4  are  commonly 
allowed. 

It  has  been  advanced,  and  doubtless  cor- 
rectly, that  the  Northern  parts  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  contain  maples  enough  to 
supply  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  annual  produce  by  no  means 
answers  to  this  patriotic  calculation.  The 
trees  grow  upon  excellent  lands,  which  by  the 
influx  of  emigrants  from  the  older  settlements, 
and  by  ihe  surprising  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion already  established,  are  rapidly  clearing ; 
so  that  in  less  perhaps  than  half  a  century,  the 
maples  will  be  confined  to  exposures  too  steep 
for  cultivation,  and  will  aflford  no  resource, 
except  to  the  proprietor  on  whose  domain  they 
grow.  At  this  period  also,  the  wood  will 
probably  produce  a  greater  and  more  ready 
profit  than  the  sugar.  Wild  and  domestic 
animals  are  inordinately  fond  of  maple  juice, 
and  break  through  their  enclosures  to  sate 
themselves  with  it. 

MAKC.  The  matter  which  remains  after 
the  pressure  of  fruit.;  or  any  substance  which 
yields  oil ;  or,  in  fact,  any  fluid  matter  for  the 
separation  of  which  the  action  of  the  press  is 
required.  What  remains  in  the  press  is  the 
marr, 

MARCESCENT.  In  botany,  a  term  applied 
to  leaves,  ^.,  which  are  permanent,  and  when 
withered  do  not  fall  oflf. 

MARCHES.  The  name  given  to  the  bor- 
ders or  frontiers  of  any  district,  but  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  boundaries  between  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  England  and  Scotland. 

MARE.  The  female  of  the  horse.  SeeHonss. 

MARE'8-TAIL  (Hippurit  vulgarig).  A  cu- 
rious indigenous  aquatic,  growing  in  marshy 
situations,  and  in  ditches,  pools,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  slow  streams. 

MARGARIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from 
animal  fat  Its  derives  its  name  from  its  re- 
semblance to  pearl.    Its  appearance  and  pro- 


perties very  much  resemble  those  of  stearic . 
acid,  another  product  of  animal  fat,  the  chief 
diflerence  being  in  the  greater  fusibility  of  the 
margaric,  which  melts  at  140^  Fah.  See  Acids, 
AirrxAL. 

MARIGOLD  (Cafrnrfttte,  named  from  calendtt, 
the  first  day  of  the  month  ;  there  being  flowers 
almost  any  month  in  the  year).  A  genus 
of  showy  plants,  among  which  is  the  old 
and  well-known  common  marigold  (C  o^i- 
nalit).  This  species  was  formerly  used  in 
soups  and  broths,  but  is  now  little  regarded. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  common 
marigold,  among  which  are — 

1.  Single.  2.  Common  doubte.  3.  Largest 
very  double.  4.  Double  lemon-coloured.  6. 
Great  Childing.    6.  Small  Childing. 

MARIGOLD,  CORN.   See  Conx  MARieom. 

MARIGOLD,  AFRICAN.     See  Afbicaw 

MAItrOOLD. 

MARIGOLD,  THE  MARSH.  See  Mxubh 
M\niooi.D. 

MARINE  ACID.    See  Muriatic  Acid, 

MARINE  SALT.  Common  sea-salt,  or  mu- 
riate of  soda. 

MARJORAM  (Origamtmj  from  oros,  a  moun- 
tain, and  a;anoSf  joy;  the  delight  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  allusion  to  the  habitation  of  the  plants). 
A  geniis  of  well-known,  pungent,  and  grate- 
fully aromatic  herbs.  The  plants  are  all  of 
easy  cultivation;  the  shrubby  kinds  are  in- 
creased by  cuttings  or  slips ;  the  herbaceous 
species  by  dividing  at  the  roots.  There  are 
as  many  as  8  species,  besides  numerous  va- 
rieties. The  species  generally  cultivated  are 
the  common  or  pot  marjorum  (O.  vulgare),  and 
sweet  or  summer  marjoram  (O.  fnajorana)^  and 
bastard  or  winter  marjoram  {O,  heracl^tieum.) 

A  light,  dry,  and  moderately  fertile  soil  is  re- 
quired for  their  healthy  growth ;  and  if  it  is 
one  that  has  not  been  cropped  for  a  consider- 
able time,  it  is  the  more  favourable  for  them. 
If  the  soil  is  wet  or  rich,  they  are  deficient  in 
their  essential  qualities,  and  the  perennials  are 
unable  to  withstand  severe  weather.  The  situ- 
ation cannot  be  too  open.  The  sweet  marjo- 
ram is  propagated  solely  by  seeds;  the  2  pe- 
rennials by  seed,  as  well  as  by  parting  their 
roots,  offsets,  and  slips  of  their  branches.  Sow- 
ing may  be  performed  of  all  the  species,  from 
the  conclusion  of  February,  if  open  weather, 
to  the  commencement  of  June ;  but  the  early 
part  of  April  is  the  usual  time  for  performing 
it.  Portions  of  the  rooted  plants,  slips,  Ac., 
may  be  planted  from  February  until  May,  and 
during  September  and  October. 

The  sowing  is  performed  either  in  drills,  6 
inches  apart,  or  broadcast;  in  either  case  the 
seed  being  buried  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep. 

The  tops  and  leaves  of  all  the  species  are 
gathered  when  green,  in  summer  and  autumn, 
for  use  in  soups,  Ac;  and  a  store  of  the 
branches  are  cut  and  dried  in  July  or  August, 
just  before  the  flowers  open,  for  winter's 
supply. 

MARK.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse,  which 
is  said  to  mark  when  he  shows  his  age  by  a 
black  spot,  like  the  eye  of  a  common  bean, 
which  appears  at  about  6^  years  old  in  the 
cavities  of  the  comer  teeth,  and  is  gone  when 
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he  is  8  years  old.  When  he  ceases  to  mark,  it 
is  said  be  has  rated.    See  Aox  or  Ahim als. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  common  mode 
of  marking  hogs,  Slc^  in  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  they  are  allowed  to  run  at 
large,  and  where  the  owner  fixes  a  mark  upon 
his  property  by  cropping  more  or  less  of  the 
ears,  slitting  these  into  swallow-forks  and 
every  other  shape  of  mutilation. 

MARKET.  In  English  law  the  liberty  or 
franchise,  whereby  a  town  is  enabled  to  set  up 
and  open  shops,  &c.,  at  a  certain  place  within 
its  limits  for  buying  and  selling,  and  better 
provision  of  such  victuals  as  the  subject  want- 
eth.  The  establishment  of  a  marked  with  the 
grant  of  the  tolls  thereunto  belonging,  is  one 
of  the  king's  prerogatives^  and  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  virtue  of  the  king's  grant,  or  sup- 
ported on  long  and  immemorial  usage  and 
prescription,  which  presuppose  such  granu 
The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that  all  sales  and 
contracts  of  any  thing  vendible  in  fairs  or 
markets  overt  (i.  e.  open),  shall  not  only  be 
good  between  the  parties,  but  valid  against  all 
claim  by  others  having  any  right  or  property  in 
the  subject.    See  Fairs. 

MARL.  Marl  implies,  properly  speaking,  a 
natural  mixture  of  chalk,  shells,  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  in  some  of  its  forms,  with  clay  or  sand, 
or  both.  Its  application  to  land,  as  a  fertilizer, 
is  of  very  ancient  date,  as  it  was  much  used 
by  our  English  forefathers  as  a  manure ;  and 
no  one  can  read  the  account  given  by  Pliny  of 
the  agricultural  operations  of  the  early  Bri- 
tons, without  being  struck  with  the  minute  dis- 
crimination, the  evident  result  of  long,  atten- 
tive practice,  which  was  displayed  by  them  in 
the  application  of  marl  to  particular  soils ;  and 
from  a  very  early  period  the  Cornish  farmers 
have  been  used  to  employ  extensively  the  sea 
sand  of  Padstow  harbour  (which  contains  64 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime),  for  the  same 
purpose,  carrying  it  from  the  sea-shore  either 
in  carts,  or  even  on  horses'  backs,  some  miles 
up  the  country. 

Marl  was  certainly  used  by  the  early  Italian 
cultivators  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  soil 
of  their  fields.  It  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Colu- 
mella:— **  If,  nevertheless,  you  are  provided 
with  no  kind  of  dung,  it  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  it  to  do  what  I  remember  Marcus  Colu- 
mella, my  uncle,  a  most  learned  and  diligent 
husbandman,  was  frequently  wont  to  do,  viz., 
to  throw  chalk  or  marl  upon  such  places  as 
abound  in  gravel,  and  to  lay  gravel  upon  such 
as  are  chaSky,  and  too  dense  and  stifiT;  and 
thus  he  not  only  raised  great  plenty  of  excel- 
lent com,  but  made  most  beautiful  vineyards ; 
for  this  most  skilful  husbandman  denied  that 
dung  ought  to  be  applied  to  vines,  because  it 
would  spoil  the  taste  of  the  wine ;  and  thought 
that  stuff  gathered  together  out  of  thickets,  and 
from  among  briers  and  thorns,  or,  in  a  word, 
any  other  sort  of  earth  fetched  from  any  other 
place,  and  carried  to  them,  was  much  better 
for  making  a  plentiful  vintage." 

The  mixture  of  soils,  we  find  from  Theo- 

phratus,  was  a  practice  common  in  his  days : 

they  found,  it  seems,  the  advantage  of  uniting 

the  light  with  the  heavy,  the  fat  witli  the  lean, 
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and,  in  fact,  any  that  were  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture. This  mixture,  he  tells  us,  not  only  sup- 
plies what  shallow  soils  need  in  depth,  but 
adds  to  the  power  of  both ;  so  that  a  worn-out 
soil,  thus  treated,  begins  again  to  bear  crops 
with  renewed  energy ;  thus  barren  clays,  when 
thus  fertilized,  again  become  fruitful ;  in  truth, 
this  mode  of  cultivation  he  deemed  a  complete 
substitute  for  manure.  The  inhabitants  of 
Megara,  besides  practising  this  svstem,  were 
used  every  5th  or  6th  year  to  trench  their  land, 
digging  as  deep  as  they  imagined  the  rain  to 
penetrate,  and  bringing  the  under  soil  to  the 
top;  for  it  was  an  axiom  with  the  Megarlan 
cultivators,  that  the  lighter  portions  of  earth 
proper  for  the  nourishment  of  plants  are  al- 
ways washed  downwards  as  far  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  surface  water  extends ;  so  that  we 
see  from  this  that  the  advantages  of  deep 
ploughing,  or  subsoiling,  is  not  a  very  modem 
discovery.  {CoL  lib.  xi.  c.  16 ;  Theop,  I.  ii.  c.  25.) 

The  right  of  sinking  marl-pits  is  mentioned 
in  the  CharUe  Foretta^  A.  D.  1285 ;  and  in  the 
Statum  WallitK,  12  Edward  I.,  marl-pits  are  men- 
tioned as  being  dug  close  to  common  roads. 
"  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  sheriff  and  coro- 
ner,*' says  Daines  Barrington,  **to  inquire  de 
fosMotit  et  marleris  levcUis  juxta  iter  publicum,** 
which  shows  that  this  kind  of  manure  was 
very  commonly  used.  When  a  marl-pit  was 
sunk  in  ground  that  did  not  belong  to  the  king, 
but  which  happened  to  be  in  the  purlieus  or 
neighbourhood  of  a  forest,  prosecutions  were 
instituted  in  the  forest,  which  imposed  heavy 
fines  for  the  offence,  as  the  pit  occasioned  both 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  the  hunter. 

Marl  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England; 
and  any  earthy  substance  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  calcareous  matter  is  apparent,  mixed 
widi  sand  or  clay,  is  styled,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, a  marl.  Of  this  there  are  3  principal 
varieties :  1.  Clay  marl ;  2.  Sand  marl ;  3.  Slate 
or  stony  marl;  4.  Shell  marl.  Of  these  the 
last  is  commonly  the  richest  in  calcareous 
matter.  In  some  shell  marl  examined  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  he  found — 

LliiM 41-45 

CariwBic  acid         .       .       .       .  SS 

Silex 14 

ArfH 14 

Oxide  of  iffon S-5 

InflamniBble  mfttter       .       .       .        t 
LOM 4-70 
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Clay  marl  usually  contains  from  68  to  80  per 
cent  of  clay,  and  from  32  to  30  per  cent,  of 
calcareous  matter.  Silicious  sand  often  con- 
tains 75  per  cent,  of  sand  (Kirvfm  on  Manurts, 
p.  13).  Thnsy  M.  Thaer  found  in  that  of  Olden- 
buiigh— 

FiiMMnd       .       .       .       -       -      ao 

aay 44 

Moatd 5 

CkrItonateoflfiiM  -       ...       14 

Qyp««" _^ 
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The  quantity  of  marl  applied  per  acre  neces- 
sarily varies  with  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  marl ;  it  is  usual  to  employ  it  in 
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very  considerable  quantities,  and  it  is  oflen 
some  years  before  it  is  sufficiently  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil  to  produce  an  evident  im- 
provement ;  but  then  that  advantage  is  almost 
always,  sooner  or  later,  not  only  decided,  but 
permanent 

The  clay  marls  render  light  sandy  soils 
more  tenacious;  the  sandy  marls  materially 
improve  the  friability  of  the  heavy  clays.  In 
Cheshire,  they  often  apply  128  cubic  yards  of 
clay  marl  per  acre  to  light  sandy  soils,  and 
about  half  that  quantity  to  their  heavy  lands. 
In  many  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  spread  on  grass 
lands,  and  suffered  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
winters  exposed  to  the  frost,  before  it  is 
ploughed  in,  in  about  the  same  proportions  per 
acre. 

"The  beginning  of  all  improvements  in  Ger- 
many" says  Mr.  S.  S.  Carr,  in  his  Prize  Essay, 
'*  is,  to  give  a  dressing  of  marl  (containing,  on 
an  average,  60  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime), 
at  the  rate  of  164  cubic  feet  per  acre :  by  this 
means  land,  not  worth  cultivation  previously, 
yields  excellent  crops  for  8  or  10  years ;  and 
if  the  straw  produced  during  that  time  is  care- 
fully converted  into  manure,  the  productive- 
ness does  not  materially  decrease.  Should 
that,  however,  be  the  case,  the  deposits  of 
ponds,  and  even  plots  of  peat-moss,  which  not 
unfrequently  occur,  are  carried  upon  the  fal- 
lows in  winter,  where  these  substances,  when 
broken  down  by  the  frost,  prove  a  valuable  al- 
ternative to  the  texture  of  the  soil,  especially 
where  the  pulse,  rape,  and  clover  crops  are 
gypsumed. 

On  the  heathy  sands  of  Norfolk  much  im- 
provement might  be  effected  by  the  application 
of  marl.  Mr.  Kiddle,  of  Marsham,  in  that 
county,  made  many  experiments  with  marl; 
he  preferred,  from  long  experience,  the  variety 
denominated  **  clayey  marl,*'  which  he  thought 
the  best  for  sandy  lands,  even  if  brought  from 
a  considerable  distance.  **  A  few  years  since," 
said  General  Vavasour,  "I  purchased,  with 
other  lands,  a  field  of  10  acres ;  it  had  been 
part  of  a  common  enclosed  about  15  years  be- 
fore, and  was  tithe-free,  the  soil  sandy,  mixed 
with  moory  earth.  I  ploughed  and  sowed  it  in 
divisions  with  various  crops,  most  of  which 
failed.  Having  discovered  a  stratum  of  rich 
clay  marl,  within  400  yards  of  the  field,  I  cart- 
ed on  75  cubic  yards  per  acre,  at  lOd,  per  yard, 
or  3/.  per  acre."  The  result  was,  that  the 
value  of  the  land  increased  from  6s.  to  1/.  !«. 
per  acre. 

In  Europe,  the  term  marl  is  applied  to  va- 
rious mixtures  of  calcareous  matter  with  clay, 
sand,  6cc^  and  the  common  test  is  to  effervesce 
on  the  addition  of  vinegar,  or  other  acid.  But, 
in  .the  United  States,  those  at  least  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  where  this  fertilizer  is  met  with 
in  great  abundance,  two  kinds  of  marl  are  ex- 
tensively used,  one  of  which  has  been  already 
described  under  the  head  of  Gnsssr  Sand. 
This  is  often  so  free  from  lime,  as  scarcely  to 
retain  a  trace,  and,  consequently,  the  addition 
to  it  of  vinegar,  or  other  acid,  would  not  pro- 
duce that  effen'escence  necessary  to  constitute 
it  a  marl  in  accordance  with  the  common  test. 
What,  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  is  usually  called  green 
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sand  marl,  instead  of  containing  lime,  abounds 
in  poush.    See  Gassir  Sahb. 

The  calcareous  marl  found  in  the  states 
named,  generally  contains  more  or  less  of  the 
green  sand ;  and  this  combination  of  lime  and 
potash  forms  a  natural  fertilizing  mixture,  the 
value  of  which  is  scarcely  yet  appreciated  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  Its  great  weight  makes  it  an 
expensive  application  to  land,  wherever  much 
hauling  is  required,  and  consequently  it  yields 
to  burned  lime  under  such  circumstances. 
The  admirable  treatise  upon  the  subject  of 
**  Caleareout  Manures"  by  £.  Ruffin,  of  Virginia, 
has  been  extensively  circulated  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  maybe  referred  to  as  contain*' 
ingthe  most  useful  body  of  information  upon  the 
subject  of  marl  ever  brought  together,  embrac« 
ing  every  detail  in  relation  to  lifting,  transport- 
ing, application,  and  efi*ects,  that  can  be  de- 
sired by  the  farmer  or  general  reader.  See 
MiXTURB  OT  Soils,  Likk,  Chaik,  Earths,  Ac, 

MARRAM.  One  of  the  common  names  of 
the  sea  mat-weed  or  sea-reed  (^nmdo  arenaria). 
See  RsRn. 

MARSH  (Sax.  meitre,  a  fen).  A  flat  surface, 
the  soil  of  which  is  so  far  saturated  with  water 
throughout  the  year  as  to  be  unfit  for  culture 
by  the  spade  or  plough ;  but  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  it  f^om  producing  coarse  grasses,  and 
other  kinds  of  herbage.  Marshes  are  generally 
situated  in  bottoms,  where  they  are  kept  moist 
by  the  water  which  descends  from  the  sur- 
rounding lands ;  or  along  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  lakes,  where  their  humidity  arises  from 
their  being  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the 
adjoining  water.  Where  a  marsh  is  situated 
so  as  to  be  occasionally  overflowed  by  the  sea, 
or  by  a  river,  up  which  the  tide  flows,  it  is 
called  a  salt  marsh;  and  the  herbage  produced 
by  such  lands  is  found  highly  conducive  to  the 
health  of  animals  which  pasture  on  them  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  year,  from  the  alterative 
eflect  of  its  Valine  properties. 

Salt  marshes  abound  along  the  shores  of  the 
bays  and  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  natural  grasses  which 
grow  so  luxuriantly  are  extensively  mown, 
and  furnish  an  inferior,  and  generally  a  coarse 
description  of  hay,  which,  however,  is  much  re- 
lished by  cattle  in  consequence  of  its  saltness* 
It  furnishes  excellent  litter,  and  thus  contri- 
butes greatly  to  swell  the  manure^heap.  On 
the  Delaware  bay  it  sells  for  about  $2  to  $4 
per  ton. 

Salt  marshes  are  often  reclaimed  by  em» 
bankments,  which  keep  ofi'the  tide-water.  The 
best  mode  of  managing  land  thus  reclaimed,  is 
well  worth  knowing;  and  the  following  direc- 
tions from  Mr.  T.  F.  Lambson,  of  Salem,  New 
Jersey,  contain  valuable  information,  the  result 
of  much  experience  and  expense: — **  1st.  The 
marsh  should  be  secured  from  the  tide  by  a 
permanent  bank.  2d.  A  sluice  or  sluices  of 
sufficient  capacity  must  be  laid  to  discharge 
the  rain-water  and'  back-waters  which  pro- 
ceed from  adjacent  uplands,  so  that  at  no  time 
the  water-courses  and  ditches  will  be  filled  to 
overflowing.  The  sluices  should  be  laid  deep 
enough  to  draw  the  water  through  them  from 
the  lowest  part  of  the  marsh :  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  doors  made  tight,  so  as  to 
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exclude  all  the  tide^water  possible.  The  water- 
courses and  drains  should  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  no  lot  of  marsh  should 
contain  more  than  10  acres.  If  any  rain-water 
should  lay  upon  the  middle  of  these  lots,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  cut  small  drains,  to  let  it  pass 
off  freely;  these  might  be  covered  where  the 
materials  are  at  hand.  The  mud  and  earth 
which  come  out  of  water-courses  and  ditches 
should  be  removed  into  the  lowest  part  of  the 
marsh;  by  a  neglect  of  this,  the  rain-water  will 
be  confined  too  long  upon  the  surface,  and  the 
most  luxuriant  g^rowth  of  timothy  or  clover 
may  in  a  short  time  be  converted  into  a  nursery 
of  rushes. 

*'The  best  time  to  sow  down  in  grass,  is 
when  the  tide  is  first  shut  off,  and  when  the 
mud  is  soft;  a  growth  of  coarse  grass  will 
spring  up  sufficient  to  protect  the  fine  grass  in 
its  tender  state;  this  crop  should  be  mown  off, 
and  not  suffered  to  lodge  upon  the  marsh. 
Timothy  and  herds-grass  require  about  1  bushel 
to  sow  4  acres.  The  former  will  flourish  where 
the  water  can  be  kept  2J  or  3  feel  from  the 
surface ;  where  it  approaches  nearer  than  this 
in  the  ditches,  the  latter  will  succeed  best :  in 
order  to  avoid  having  it  sown  in  rows,  it  should 
be  sown  a  second  time  across  the  first  sowing. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  mow  longer  than  3  years 
in  succession ;  to  mow  and  pasture  alternately 
is  the  better  plan.  If  the  high  marsh  becomes 
bound  and  unproductive,  ploughing  will  be 
necessary ;  and  after  raising  2  or  3  crops  of 
rye,  Indian  corn,  or  broom  corn,  without  the 
application  of  any  manure,  the  soil  will  be 
quite  renovated,  and  when  sown  down  in  grass 
will  be  much  more  productive.  When  the 
earthy  deposit  is  several  feet  in  depth,  it  will 
not  soon  become  exhausted;  when  it  is  not 
desirable  to  plough,  lime  may  be  used  with 
success.  Low  marsh,  or  turf,  or,  as  we  term 
it  here,  **  korse-dwif^  mud,  should  not  be  plough- 
ed; when  it  becomes  unproductive,  a  covering 
of  clay  or  loam,  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches, 
will  be  found  the  cheapest  application."  See 
Boo,  Waste  Lakd,  Peat  Soils,  Grass  Laitds, 
lanioATioN,  and  Mearow. 

MARSH-LANDERS.  A  term  provincially 
applied  in  England  to  neat  cattle  of  the  short- 
horned  breed,  or  such  as  are  bred  on  lands  of 
the  marsh  kind. 

MARSH-MALLOW  (JUhaa,  derived  from 
altheo,  to  cure ;  from  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
some  of  the  species).  This  is  a  genus  of  tall, 
free-flowering  plants :  the  biennial  and  annual 
kinds  should  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 
spring,  and  transplanted  when  sufficiently 
strong.  The  herbaceous  kinds  may  be  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  roots  or  by  seeds.  Ji, 
roHa,  the  parent  of  the  many  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  holly-hock,  yields  a  blue  colouring 
matter  equal  to  indigo.     {Paxlon^t  Pot,  Die) 

The  common  marsh-mallow  {A,  officinalis)  is 
in  England  an  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
abundantly  in  marshes,  especially  towards  the 
sea.  The  root  is  perennial,  tap-shaped,  rather 
woody.  The  herbage  of  a  hoary  green,  pecu- 
liarly sofl  and  downy,  with  a  fine  starry  pubes- 
cence. Stems  several,  about  a  yard  high, 
simple,  round,  leafy,  tough,  and  pliant.  Leaves 
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ovate  or  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  various  in 
breadth,  soil  and  pliable,  slightly  five-Iobed. 
Flowers  (which  blow  from  July  to  September) 
in  very  short,  dense,  axillary  panicles,  rarely 
solitary,  of  a  delicate  uniform  blnsh-colonr,  not 
inelegant.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  its  mellife- 
rous flowers.  The  whole  plant,  especially  the 
root,  yields  in  decoction  a  plentiful,  tasteless, 
colourless  mucilage,  besides  a  fatty  oil,  nn- 
crystallizable  sugar,  starch,  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  It  is  emollient,  and  salutary  in  cases  of 
internal  irritation.  A  syrup  made  with  the 
root,  as  well  as .  the  decoction,  is  an  officinal 
preparation  of  the  Pharmacopceias.  It  is  used 
in  the  coughs  of  children.    See  Mallow. 

MARSH-MARIGOLD  (CaUha,  a  synonyrae 
ofkalathoSf  a  goblet ;  in  allusion  to  the  likeness 
of  the  form  of  the  caroUa  to  a  golden  cup). 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  showy,  and  do 
best  in  a  moist  situation,  but  will  grow  and 
flower  in  a  common  border.  They  may  be 
Increased  by  seeds  or  divisions.  The  British 
indigenous  species  are  two  in  number,  viz.: — 

1.  The  common  marsh-marigold  (C.po/iM- 
tri»),  which  grows  in  marshy  meadows,  and 
about  the  margins  of  ponds,  rivers,  and  brooks, 
almost  everywhere.  It  is  perennial  in  habit, 
blowing  in  March  and  April.  The  root  is 
thick  and  somewhat  tuberous,  with  many  sim- 
ple fibres.  Stem  12  or  18  inches  high,  round, 
hollow,  leafy,  branched,  furrowed.  Leaves 
variously  heart-shaped,  rounded.  Flowers  from 
3  to  5,  large,  bright  yellow,  on  alternate  soli- 
tary stalks.  The  flower-buds  pickled  serve 
for  capers,  which  they  resemble,  except  in 
having  numerous  germens.  A  double  variety 
is  frequent  in  gardens. 

2.  Creeping  marsh-marigold  (C.  rarHtans). 
This  species  is  found  by  the  sides  of  lakes  and 
rivulets  in  Scotland,  and  is  scarcely  half  the 
size  of  the  common  C.  palustrit.  A  double  va- 
riety of  this  is  cultivated  near  London. 

MARSH-MUD.  This  substance,  which  forms 
such  an  excellent  manure,  is  not  so  well  appre- 
ciated or  so  generally  employed  in  the  United 
States  as  it  deserves  to  be.  An  intelligent  cor- 
respondent of  the  Farmers'  Begister  (for  July, 
1834)  states,  that  he  deems  it  more  valuable 
than  barn-yard  manure,  and  that  it  never  failed 
in  any  application  he  had  made  of  it.  He  even 
prefers  it  to  marl,  because  its  effects  are  more 
quickly  manifested,  and,  when  readily  accessi- 
ble, much  more  improvement  can  be  effected 
for  the  same  money  than  by  applj'ing  marl. 
He,  however,  confesses  that  the  permanent  ad- 
vantages of  marling  are  much  greater,  and 
thinks  that  marl  and  marsh-mud  will  both  be 
improved  by  combination.  This  result  may 
certainly  be  expected  in  most  cases,  but  must 
depend  much  upon  the  prevailing  constituenis 
of  the  mud.  The  alluvial  deposits  found  in 
marshes,  must  of  course  contain  more  or  less 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  soils  of  the  neighbour- 
ing uplands.  When  these  contain  lime,  mag- 
nesia, silex,  iron,  &c.,  so  will  the  marsh-mud. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  tabular 
statements,  giving  the  results  of  Dr.  Dana's 
chemical  examinations  of  a  few  specimens  of 
marsh- mud  taken  from  the  rocky  coast  of  New 
England. 
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•*A  substance,"  says  Professor  Hitchcock, 
«  so  rich  Id  geine  or  salts  of  Ume  and  soda, 
or  in  both,  as  the  above  analyses  show,  cannot 
but  prove  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil  if  spread  upon 
it.  If  a  soil  be  quite  poor,  those  varieties 
should  probably  be  chosen  that  contain  the 
most  geine ;  and  this  can  be  judged  of  by  their 
comparative  lightness  when  dry ;  the  lightest 
abounding  most  in  organic  matter.  But  if  the 
soil  already  contain  a  good  deal  of  inactive 
vegetable  matter,  the  varieties  that  abound 
most  in  salts  will  probably  be  most  efficacious; 
though  an  additional  quantity  of  geine  can  do 
no  harm,  and  may  do  much  good.  If  marsh- 
jvid  be  applied  at  random,  it  is  not  strange 
that  varieties  of  it,  almost  destitute  of  geine, 
should  be  sometimes  put  upon  exhausted  soil, 
and  that  no  good  effects  should  follow.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  some  fixed  principles  to  guide 
the  farmer.  And  since  Massachusetts  contains 
80  much  sea-board,  and  so  much  land  near  the 
coast  that  may  be  benefited  byahis  substance, 
a  correct  mode  of  applying  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance.   (Geological  ReporW) 

The  abundant  deposit  called  marsh-mud 
found  alon$;  the  extensive  marshes  which  border 
many  of  the  shores  of  the  bays  and  rivers  of 
the  Middle  States,  is  variously  constituted,  be- 
ing sometimes  a  black,  unctuous  substance, 
made  up  of  vegetable  and  mineral  matter,  in 
which  sometimes  no  trace  of  vegetable  fibre 
can  be  traced,  whilst  at  others  it  contains  not 
only  a  perceptible  portion,  but  consis^ts  mainly 
of^the  fibres  of  grass-roots  and  leaves,  in  a 
state  of  greater  or  less  decay.  Professor  Booth, 
who  has  treated  of  the  subject  in  his  Geological 
Survey  of  Delaware^  says,  thai  the  first  of  these 
is  the  most  valuable,  and  may  sometimes  be 
directly  applied  to  land  without  admixture;  but 
It  is  advisable  to  adopt  a  uniform  method  of 
using  it,  which  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  by 
mingling  it  with  lime,  better  aAer  exposure  to 
the  air  for  some  time,  or  by  drawing  it  into  the 
barn-yard  lo  bring  it  into  an  incipient  fermenta- 
tion by  contact  with  stable-manure.  In  either 
case  it  will  more  than  repay  its  expense ;  and 
if  lime  be  employed  on  the  land  at  the  same 
time,  a  more  powerful  and  durable  influence 
will  be  derived  from  it. 

Plue  mud.  The  fertility  of  those  lands  of 
which  blue  mud  forms  the  upper  surface,  and 
its  beneficial  effects  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  employed  on  the  upland,  are 
a  warrant  of  its  fertilizing  powers,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  doubt  to  what  substances  its 
effects  are  mainly  to  be  attributed.  lis  basis 
is  a  fat  clay,  both  lead-coloured  and  yellowish, 


with  a  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  chiefly  in  the  state  of  crenic  and 
apocrenic  acids,  combined  with  the  oxide  of 
iron.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous if  applied  directly  to  the  soil,  but 
its  tenacity  is  an  objection  to  such  a  mode  of 
using  it,  and  hence  it  is  more  advisable  either 
to  draw  it  into  the  barn-yard,  where  it  will  be 
broken  down  and  mingled  with  manure,  or  to 
mix  it  with  lime,  and  expose  it  for  some  time 
to  the  air,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  the  black 
marsh-soil,  which  is  generally  to  be  obtained 
in  its  vicinity. 

The  blue  mud  is  wholly  unlike  a  peaty  soil, 
but  being  deposited  on  the  river-marshes,  it 
soon  becomes  a  marshy  soil,  and  many  of  the 
creek  and  western  marsh  deposits  are  far  from 
being  peaty,  although  they  contain  much  orga^ 
nic  matter.  Its  value,  as  a  manure,  rests  not 
on  a  mere  theoretic  assertion,  but  it  has  received 
the  test  and  sanction  of  experience,  and  such 
experience,  both  in  Delaware  and  elsewhere,  as 
may  not  be  contradicted.  As  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  nicety  to  discriminate  between  such 
varieties  as  are  not  sufficiently  decomposed, 
and  require  some  preparation  prior  to  their 
application,  and  those  which  might  be  directly 
employed,  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  a  general 
rule  relative  to  the  mode  of  using  it,  viz.,  either 
to  draw  it  into  the  barn-yard,  or  to  form  a  com- 
post with  lime,  or  with  ashes.  In  either  case 
it  will  form  an  excellent  manure,  and  with  lime 
or  ashes  a  durable  one. 

MARSH-THISTLE,  or  RED  THISTLE 
{Carduus  palusiria).    See  Thistle. 

MARSH-TREFOIL.    See  Buck-bsav. 

MARUM.  Bitter.  In  botany,  the  term  is 
used  to  signify  an  herb  with  a  strong  smelL 

MASH.  A  sof^  sort  of  diet  occasionally 
given  to  horses.  It  is  prepared  by  pouring 
boiling  water  upon  a  small  quantity  of  ground 
malt,  bran,  or  other  similar  substance,  in  a 
pail,  so  as  just  to  wet  it  well.  After  this  has 
been  done,  it  should  be  well  stirred  about,  till 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  sweetish  to  the 
taste,  when,  after  becoming  lukewarm,  it  is  in 
a  proper  state  to  be  given  to  the  animal.  It  is 
frequently  used  after  purges  to  increase  their 
operation,  as  well  as  aAer  hard  labour,  and  in 
the  time  of  disease.  Mashes  are  very  useful 
for  restoring  animals  in  these  circumstances. 

MAST.  The  nuts  or  seeds  of  the  beech,  oak, 
and  chestnut-trees,  which  are  the  food  of  hogs, 
squirrels,  &c. 

MASTICATION.  The  process  of  grinding 
or  chewins:  the  solid  parts  of  food  between  the 
teeth,  by  the  united  motion  of  the  jaws,  tonga% 
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and  lips,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  broken 
into  small  pieces,  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and 
thus  adapted  for  deglutition  a^  well  as  more 
easy  digestion;  although  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
more  essential  for  the  latter  purpose  than 
water.  Leuchs  and  Schwan,  two  German 
physiologists,  have,  however,  proved  that  saliva 
has  the  properly  of  changing  starch  into  sugar; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  process  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach  converts  starch  into 
gum,  and  gradually  into  sugar.  Mastication, 
in  the  animal  economy,  is  so  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  individual,  that  old  horses,. 
&c.,  whose  teeth  are  impaired,  always  require 
to  have  their  food  broken,  chopped,  or  crushed 
for  them.    See  Rumiwatiox. 

MAT-GRASS,  or  HEATH  MAT-WEED 
{Nardut  itrieta).  An  insignificant  species  of 
grass  growing  on  barren,  sandy,  moist  heaths 
and  moors,  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The 
root  consists  of  numerous  very  strong,  downy 
fibres.  Stems  and  leaves  furrowed,  roughish 
with  minute  bristles,  rigid,  four  or  five  inches 
high,  remaining  bleached  through  the  win- 
ter. Spikes  solitar}',  purplish,  bristle-shaped, 
straight,  of  many  slender  flowers.  Schrank 
celebrates  this  deep-rooted  grass  as  a  safe  sup- 
port to  the  hands  of  the  Alpine  botanist,  in 
precipitous  situations,  though  it  renders  his 
path  very  slippery.  The  hard  and  wiry  foliage 
of  the  mat-grass  is  eaten  by  horses  and  goats, 
but  disliked  by  cattle  and  sheep.  This  species 
is  often  a  troublesome  weed  on  arable  lands 
and  pastures,  where  it  affords  but  coarse  food 
to  cattle.  As  it,  however,  forms  large  and  thick 
tafrs,  which  resist  the  action  of  the  scythe,  it 
may  be  usefully  transplanted  to  loose,  sandy 
lands,  where  its  spreading,  horizontal  roots  will 
tend  to  consolidate  the  soil,  and  increase  the 
stratum  of  vegetable  mould,  for  the  reception 
of  more  useful  plants. 

MATH.  An  old  term  for  crop ;  hence  lot" 
ttrmatk  is  the  last  mown  crop  of  grass. 

MATRIX.  The  womb,  or  place  where  any 
thing  is  generated  or  formed.  In  mineralogy, 
it  implies  the  earth  or  stone  in  which  the 
mineral  is  imbedded. 

M ATWEED,  THE  SEA.  One  of  the  names 
of  the  sea-reed  {Jrundo  arenarid).    See  Reed. 

MAUDLIN- WORT.    See  Ox-ete  Daist. 

MAUL.  A  provincial  word,  variously  ap- 
plied to  a  beetle,  a  mallet,  and  the  mallow,  in 
di^erent  localities. 

MAW-8KIlf»  A  word  used  in  some  places 
to  signify  the  stomach  of  the  calf  prepared  for 
eheese*making.    See  Rrnitet. 

MAY-APPLE.  An  American  plant,  so  called 
from  its  flowers  being  very  abundant  in  the 
month  of  May.  Its  botanical  name  is  Podophyl- 
lum pelt(Uui%  and  it  has  also  the  common  names 
of  Wild  Mandrake,  and  Hog  Apple ;  the  last 
name  must  be  regarded  as  inappropriate,  since 
hogs  seldom,  if  ever,  eat  them.  The  plant 
grows  very  abundantly  in  all  moist  and  shaded 
places  in  woods,  almost  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  other.  It  has  usually  a  simple 
stem,  terminating  in  a  single  broad  leaf,  4  to  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  deeply  divided  into  5 
or  7  lobes.  The  root  of  the  plant  is  biennial, 
and  is  frequently  used  as  a  medicine,  being 
Active  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  when 
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taken  in  powder,  in  small  qnantities.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a  single  large,  long,  and  flat- 
tish  apple,  yellow  when  mature,  and  varying 
in  size  from  1  to  3  or  4  inches  long  by  I  or  2 
broad.  The  soft  pulp  contained  within  the 
rind  has  a  very  peculiar  musky  taste,  which  is 
relished  by  many  persons.  The  fruit  is  by  no 
means  unwholesome,  and  has  been  introduced 
with  the  dessert,  in  which  case  the  pulp  may 
be  squeezed  into  a  wine-glass,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  old  Madeira  and  sugar,  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  luscious  golden  graoa- 
dilla  of  the  tropics,  a  fruit  which  it  greatly  re- 
sembles in  appearance.     (Jm,  Farm.  vol.  14.) 

MAY-DAY.    The  first  day  of  May. 

MAY  TREE.    See  Hawtrobh. 

MAY-WEED,  THE  SCENTLESS.  See 
Conir  FnvERFEW. 

MAY-WEED,  THE  STINKING,  or  MATH- 
ER. Called  in  Pennsylvania,  Stinking  Chamo- 
mile, Dog's  Fennel,  &c.  (PI.  10,*.)  It  is  fre- 
quent in  the  farm-yards,  lanes,  &c.,  in  the 
Middle  Stales,  and  is  a  disagreeable  foreign 
weed,  now  extensively  naturalized.  It  is  readi- 
ly distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  fetid 
odor, — as  well  a5  by  its  botanical  characters, — 
on  which  it  has  been  generically  separated  from 
Anthemis,  by  Cassini,  Lessing,  &c.  There  are 
no  native  species  in  the  United  States. 

MEAD  {Dutch,  meede).  An  agreeable  vinous 
liquor  made  from  honey.  The  use  of  this  sub- 
stance as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  drink  is  of 
very  ancient  date.  When  fermented,  honey- 
water  obtains  the  name  of  mead,  which  is,  in 
fact,  honey-wine :  indeed  the  Germans  call  it 
by  that  name  (Hofitg-tmn).  Mead  is  said  to 
have  been  the  pnncipal  beverage  of  the  Britons 
before  the  use  of  malt  liquor  among  them ;  and 
long  after  the  introduction  of  the  latter  beve- 
rage, mead  was  a  favourite  drink.  Under  the 
name  of  methegUn,  it  was  frequently  alluded 
to  by  old  writers.  Mead  formed  the  ancient, 
and  for  centuries  the  favourite  beverage  of  the 
northern  nations.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Ossian.    Dryden  has  a  couplet : — 

"T*  Allay  the  ptrenctti  and  bardnend  oflhe  wine, 
Let  with  old  Bacchua  new  Meibeglin  Join.*' 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  fond  of  mead,  as  to 
have  had  it  made  every  year  for  her.  Her 
receipt  for  it  has  been  preserved,  and  is  given 
by  Dr.  Bevan,  in  his  interesting  little  volume 
on  the  Honey  Bee : — Take  of  sweet-briar  leaves 
and  thyme  each  one  bushel,  rosemary  half  a 
bushel,  bay  leaves  one  peck.  Seethe  these  in- 
gredients in  a  furnace  full  of  water  (coniaining 
probably  not  less  than  120  gallons):  boil  for 
half  an  hour:  pour  the  whole  into  a  vat,  and 
when  cooled  to  a  proper  temperature  (about 
75**  Fahr.),  strain.  Add  to  every  six  gallons 
of  the  strained  liquor  a  gallon  of  fine  honey, 
and  work  the  mixture  together  ft»r  half  an 
hour.  Repeat  the  stirring  occasionally  for  two 
days;  then  boil  the  liquor  afresh,  skim  it  till 
it  becomes  clear,  and  return  it  to  the  vat  to 
cool :  when  reduced  to  a  proper  temperature, 
pour  it  into  a  vessel  from  which  fresh  ale  or 
beer  has  just  been  emptied  ;  work  it  for  three 
days  and  turn.  When  fit  to  be  stopped  down, 
tie  up  a  bag  of  beaten  cloves  and  mace  fabout 
half  an  ounce  of  each),  and  suspend  it  in  the 
liquor  from  the  bung-hole.    When  it  has  stood 
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for  half  a  yeUf  it  will.be  fit  for  nse.  Snob  was 
the  receipt 

In  Wales,  in  ancient  times,  mead  was  held 
in  yer}'  high  repute ;  as  appears  from  an  ancient 
law,  which  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Sevan,  that— 
"  There  are  three  things  in  court  which  must 
be  communicated  to  the  king  before  they  are 
made  known  to  any  other  person :  1st,  every 
sentence  of  the  judge ;  2d,  every  new  song ; 
8d,  every  cask  of  mead/*  The  mead-maker 
wa5  the  eleventh  person  in  dignity  at  court,  and 
took  precedence  of  the  physician.  Besides  the 
preparation  of  mead,  our  forefathers  were  ac- 
customed to  flavour  their  usual  grape  wines 
with  honey  and  other  ingredients.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  spiced  wines  in  use  in  England 
in  the  thirteenth  century, called  Hippocras  and 
Clary.  The  first  consisted  either  of  white  or 
red  wine,  and  the  latter  of  claret,  both  mingled 
with  honey  and  spices.  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his 
JiUtory  of  Wines,  speaks  of  a  receipt  still  exist- 
ing, which  gives  directions  how  "to  make 
ypocrasse  for  lords  with  gynger,  synamon,  and 
l^raynes,  sugour,  and  turesoll ;  and  for  comyn 
pepull,  gynger,  canell,  longe  peper,  and  cla- 
ryflyed  honey."  Mead  formed  the  nectar  of 
the  Scandinavian  nations,  and  was  celebrated 
by  their  bards :  it  was  the  drink  which  they 
expected  to  quaff  in  heaven  out  of  the  skulls 
of  their  enemies ;  and  was,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, liberally  patronized  on  earth.  The  Scandi- 
naviaji  mead  is  flavoured  with  primrose  blos- 
soms.   (Penny  Magazine.) 

MEADOW.  A  field  under  grass  cultiva- 
tion, generally  situated  on  the  banks  of  a- river 
.or  lake ;  but  so  far  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  as  to  be  considerably  drier  than  marsh 
land,  and,  consequently,  producing  grass  and 
■herbage  of  a  superior  quality.  The  soil  of 
meadow  lands  is  generally  alluvial,  and  more 
or  less  mixed  wi^  sand ;  and  it  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  fertility  by  the  depositions  made  on  its 
surface,  in  consequence  of  being  occasionally 
overflowed  by  the  adjoining  waters.  The  pro- 
duce of  meadows  is  generally  made  into  hay, 
which,  though  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  pro- 
duced on  drier  grass  lands,  is  yet  superior  to 
what  is  obtained  from  marshes.  See  Grass, 
Hat,  laaioATioy,  and  Mabsh. 

In  England  some  meadows  of  great  extent, 
belonging  to  a  community  or  district  in  which 
every  inhabitant  has  a  right  to  send  his  cattle 
to  graze  under  certain  regulations,  are  never 
mown.  When  the  number  of  those  who  have 
a  right  of  common  pasture  is  not  very  great, 
they  frequently  agree  among  themselves  to 
-abstain  from  depasturing  the  meadows  in 
spring,  and,  dividing  them  into  portions,  each 
makes  hay  of  his  share ;  after  which  the  cattle 
are  admitted  in  common  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Thus  a  common  meadow  is  con- 
verted into  a  Lammae  meadow,  that  is,  a  meadow 
which  becomes  a  common  meadow  afler  the  Ist 
of  August,  this  being  the  time  when  it  is  supposed 
that  all  the  hay  has  been  made  and  secured. 

Low  alluvial  land,  or  that  which  can  be 
irrigated  at  pleasure,  is  usually  leA  for  the 
sfiythe,  either  from  its  productiveness  from 
the  rich  deposits  which  are  periodically  laid 
upon  it,  or  from  its  being  too  wet  for  cattle  to 
graze  on  it  in  winter  without  poaching  the 


suriace.  In  a  proper  rotation  system,  upland 
is  also  occasionally  devoted  to  the  production 
of  grass  for  the  scythe.  In  upland  situations 
meadows  are  either  alternately  mown  and 
pastured,  or  broken  up  for  oats  or  wheat, 
ailer  they  have  yielded  a  crop  of  hay,  and  been 
grazed  during  the  preceding  year.  The  prac- 
tice of  leaving  young  leys  in  pasture  one  year 
after  the  first  mowing,  and  then  ploughing  them 
up,  is  very  general  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Grass  land  kept  constantly  for  meadow,  ouglt 
never  to  be  depastured  except  in  dry  weather, 
as  the  breaking  of  the  surface  by  the  feet  of 
the  cattle,  not  only  injures  the  grasses  of  the 
sward,  but,  by  causing  the  stagnation  of  the 
water  in  holes,  promotes  the  growth  of  rushes 
and  other  coarse  aquatic  plants,  besides  killing 
the  finer  grasses,  and  rendering  the  surface 
uneven  for  the  scythe.  A  dressing  of  sand, 
even  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  use  of  calca^ 
reous  manures,  or  salt,  will  be  found  excellent 
for  coarse,  rushy  meadows,  by  tending  to  ren- 
der the  texture  of  the  grasses  finer;  bufas  the 
rankness  and  inferiority  of  the  herbage  pro- 
ceeds from  a  superabundance  of  water,  drain- 
ing will  be  found  the  most  certain  remedy,  and 
efi(ectual  means  of  improvement  The  mea- 
dows which  are  to  be  mown  should  be  shut 
up  early  in  spring,  aiid  those  which  are  soft 
and  wet  should  have  nothing  larger  than  a 
sheep  admitted  into  them  from  November  till 
after  hay-making  time  the  next  year. 

Of  late  years  the  practice  of  soiling  has 
been  extensively  adopted.  By  this  means  all 
the  advantages  of  mowing  for  hay  are  obtain- 
ed, besides  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  manure, 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  land  in  a  liquid  and 
diluted  state,  when  its  effect  is  powerful  and 
certain.  So  much  more  fodder  is  produced 
from  the  land  by  the  system  of  soiling,  that 
arable  fields  are  converted  into  artificial  and 
temporary  meadows,  in  which  the  difiierent  spe- 
cies of  grasses  are  sown,  in  order  to  be  cut 
green  or  made  into  hay ;  and  when,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  herbage  degenerates,  the 
field  is  ploughed  up  again,  greatly  improved 
by  this  change  of  cultivation. 

When  a  natural  meadow  has  been  neglected, 
and  the  grass  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
mixed  with  rank  weeds  and  moss,  it  requires 
much  care  to  restore  it  to  its  original  fertility. 
In  most  cases  (says  a  writer  in  the  Penny  Cy- 
clop<edia)f  the  shortest  method  and  the  best  is  to 
plough  it  up,  clean  and  manure  it  during  a 
course  of  tillage,  without  taking  very  exhaust- 
ing crops  from  it,  and  then  to  lay  it  down 
again,  in  a  clean  and  enriched  state,  by  sowing 
the  best  sort  of  grass-seeds ;  or, -which  is  prc^ 
ferable,  by  inoculating  or  planting  in  it  small 
tufts  of  grass  from  some  rich  meadow,  which 
will  soon  increase,  and  produce  a  new  and 
improved  sward.  But  when  the  soil  is  a  very 
stiff  clay,  with  only  a  small  depth  of  good  mould 
over  it,  there  is  some  danger  in  breaking  the 
old  sward,  for  it  will  take  along  time  and  much 
manure  to  reproduce  a  proper  covering  of 
sward.  In  this  case  it  is  a  preferable  practice 
to  scarify  the  meadow,  by  means  of  instruments 
which  do  not  go  deep,  but  only  tear  up  the  sur- 
face. If  this  is  done  in  eariy  spring,  when  the 
ground  is  moist,  and  the  whole  surface  is 
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brought  to  resemble  a  fallow  field,  good  grass* 
seed  may  be  immediately  sown.  If  rich  ma- 
nure, mixed  with  lime  or  chalk,  is  then  evenly 
spread  over  the  land,  and  the  whole  well  har^ 
rowed  and  rolled,  the  old  and  young  grass  will 
spring  up  together,  and  show  a  wonderfUl  im- 
provement in  a  very  few  months.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  reputed  to  possess  the  most 
verdant  pastures  and  the  finest  natural  grasses 
in  the  vegetable  creation. 

In  extent  of  meadow  and  pasture-land,  as 
well  as  in  flocks,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(says  a  French  statistical  account)  are  the 
most  favoured  countries  in  Europe.  They 
contain  5572  square  leagues  (more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  territory),  in  meadow  and  pasture- 
land.  Germany  comes  next,  having  one-quarter 
of  its  surface  in  this  description  of  land.  Pras- 
sia,  Holland,  and  Belgium  have  a  fifth ;  Austria 
and  Switzerland  a  sixth.  France  does  not 
reckon  in  this  respect  more  than  a  seventh  part, 
namely,  4000  square  leagues.  Italy,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Portugal  have  only  a  tenth. 

MEADOW  FOXTAIL.  See  Alopicubus 
and  Grass. 

MEADOW-GRASS.  See  Poa,  Couch,  Hol- 
CU8,  and  Grasses. 

MEADOW  OAT-GRASS.    See  Aveka. 

MEADOW-SAFFRON  {CoUhicum).  An  or- 
namental genus  of  bulbs,  growing  best  in  a 
light  loamy  soil,  and  increased  by  offsets  or 
from  seeds.  One  species  only  is  indigenous. 
See  CoLCHicux. 

MEADOW-SWEET,  or  QUEEN  OF  THE 
MEADOWS  (SpircMi  uUnaria).  In  England  an 
indigenous  perennial  plant,  growing  in  moist 
meadows,  and  about  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ditches;  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  root 
is  fibrous,  without  knobs ;  the  stems  are  her- 
baceous, 3  or  4  feet  high,  leafy,  branched,  fur- 
rowed, angular,  smooth.  Leaves  interruptedly 
pinnate;  downy  beneath;  the  terminal  leaflets 
largest,  and  lobed.  Flowers  extremely  nume- 
rous, cream-coloured,  with  a  sweet  but  oppress- 
ive, hawthorn-like  scent,  in  dense,  compound, 
cymose  panicles,  with  many  st3'les.  The  taste 
of  the  herbage,  like  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  is 
aromatic,  not  unlike  the  flavour  of  orange- 
flower  water.  The  distilled  water  is  said  to  be 
used  by  wine  merchants  to  improve  the  flavour 
of  made  wines.  Hogs  devour  the  roots  with 
avidity ;  goats  and  sheep  also  relish  the  herb ; 
but  horses  and  cattle  refuse  it. 

MEAL  (Dutch,  meel).  The  edible  part  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  pulse  of  diflferent 
kinds,  ground  into  a  species  of  coarse  flour. 
Sec  Flour. 

MEASURES.    See  Weiohts  axd  Mbasurbs. 

MEAT  (Sax.  rocer*,  food).  A  general  appel- 
lation for  the  flesh  of  animals  when  prepared 
for  human  food.  See  Beet,  Baco^,  Cattls, 
MuTToir,  Pork,  Sheep,  Swiirx,  &c. 

"  In  whatever  manner  meat  is  cooked,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Donovan,  **  there  is  a  considerable 
diminution  of  substance,  the  loss  consisting 
chiefly  of  water,  juices,  soluble  matter,  and  fat 
In  an  economical  point  of  view,  a  comparison 
of  the  loss  incurred  in  the  two  most  usually 
employed  processes,  roasting  and  boiling,  is 
interesting,  yet  it  has  not  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  public  so  much  as  the  importance  of  the 
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subject  seems  to  demand.  Professor  Wallace, 
of  Edinburgh,  has  given  us  the  results  of  some 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  loss  which 
meat  undergoes  in  cooking.  It  is  to  be  regret* 
ted  that  it  is  not  more  in  detail,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  bone  in  each  joint  was  not  as- 
certained ;  but  still  it  is  of  great  value.  The 
results,  reduced  to  100  pounds  of  meat,  are  as 
follows  :— 

lOOIbLofbeefloatinbolUng  -  .  .  .  .  96^ 
lOOIlM.  ofbeeflost  inroatting        ....    32 

100  Ibt.  of  beef  lost  In  baking 30 

100  lbs.  of  legs  of  mtttton,  averaging  about  9|  lbs. 

each,  lost  in  boiling Sl| 

100  lbs.  of  shoulders  of  mutton,  averaging  10  lbs. 

each,  lost  in  roasting  .--...  81^ 
100  lbs.  of  loins  of  mutton,  averaging  8  lbs.  19  oz. 

each,  lost  in  roasting  ..--..  3H 
100  lbs.  of  necks  of  mutton,  averaging  10  lbs.  each, 

lost  in  roasting     .......23i 

Thus,  the  loss  in  boiling  beef  or  mutton  was 
less  than  in  roasting.  And  it  appears  that 
meat  loses  by  the  cooking  about  one-fiflh  to 
one-third.  A  few  years  since,  I  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  some  experiments  of  the 
same  tendency,  with  the  view  of  inserting  the 
results  in  this  volume.  These  trials  were  made 
on  several  parts  of  the  difllerent  animals,  with 
as  much  attention  to  accuracy  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  permitted.  They  were  made  on 
difierent  qualities  of  the  same  kind  of  meat,  at 
various  seasons,  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Such  experiments  are  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  occasion  no  small  inconvenience;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  less  surprising  that  the  subject 
has  been  so  little  investigated ;  and  the  follow- 
ing results,  in  the  absence  of  any  others  so 
particularly  detailed,  will,  perhaps,  prove  in- 
teresting. Allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
nature  of  such  processes,  as  the  difliculty  of 
fixing  an  average  price  of  meat,  fish,  and  poul- 
try, owing  to  variations  occasioned  by  the  sup- 
ply and  the  season,  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  prices  of  the  city,  and  by  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  some  vendors  of  these  articles. 
The  degree  of  fatness  was  in  all  cases  brought 
to  a  standard  by  cutting  ofl*  all  excess,  and 
leaving  the  meat  in  a  proper  state  for  house- 
keepers* use.  The  meat  was  in  all  cases  cooked 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  degree,  and 
the  weights  were  determined  with  exactness; 
avoirdupois  weight  throughout  is  intended.  The 
bones  were  entirely  stripped  of  their  meat  pre- 
viously to  their  being  weighed.  The  only  cost 
taken  into  account  is  that  of  meat,  leaving  out 
fuel,  &c. 

**  ExperiTnent  1. — A  piece  of  beef,  roa.sted. 
It  consisted  of  four  of  the  largest  ribs,  and 
was  not  remarkably  fat :  its  weight  was  ll^V 
1  bs.  During  the  process  of  roasting  it  lost  2 1  bs. 
6  oz.,  of  which  10  oz.  were  fat,  and  2S  oz.  were 
water  dissipated  by  evaporation.  When  the 
meat  was  dissected  ofl*  with  the  utmost  care, 
the  bones  weighed  16  oz.  Hence,  the  weight 
of  meat,  properly  roasted  and  fit  for  the  table, 
was  but  7  lbs.  11  oz.,  outof  llyV  ^bs.  originally 
submitted  to  experiment.  This  beef  would  cost 
in  London  S^d.  per  lb.  The  roasted  beef  cost, 
therefore,  i^\d,  per  pound.  In  another  trial,  a 
piece  of  beef  of  the  same  description,  the  tops 
of  the  ribs  having  been  rejected  with  their 
meat,  was  submitted  to  the  same  mode  of  trial; 
the  weight  of  bone  in  10|  lbs.  was  16  oz.,  and 
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the  fat  11  02m  which  agrees  with  the  former 
estimate." 

Other  parts  of  mutton,  submitted  to  similar 
tests,  gave  the  following  results. 

**  Experiment  17. — A  leg  of  mutton,  weighing 
9J  lbs.,  when  boiled  gave  1  lb.  of  bone,  shank 
included ;  it  lost  in  the  boiling  1  lb.  2  oz. :  the 
meat  weighed  7  lbs.  2  oz.  If  the  butcher's 
price  was  Sd,  per  lb.,  the  meat  cost  about  lO^d, 
per  lb. 

**  Experiment  18. — A  similar  leg,  weighing  9 
lbs.  6  02.,  afibrded  16  oz.  of  bone,  and  lost  12  oz. 
in  the  boiling:  the  meat  weighed  7  lbs.  11  oz. 
At  Sd,  per  lb.  batcher's  price,  the  boiled  meat 
would  cost  9}(/.  per  lb. 

**  Experiment  19.— A  leg  of  small  Scotch  mut- 
ton, weighing  6  lbs.,  afforded  lOJ  oz.  of  bone, 
lost  6jf  oz.  in  the  boiling,  and  the  meat  weighed 
6  lbs.:  cost  9  j(/.  per  Ib^  if  butcher's  price  be  Sd" 

The  following  are  miscellaneous : — 

**  Experiment  28.  —  A  fore-quarter  of  lamb, 
weighing  9  lbs.,  afforded,  when  roasted,  20  oz. 
of  bone,  and  lost  1}  lb.  in  the  roasting :  the  meat 
weighed  6  lbs.  If  the  butcher's  price  be  S^d. 
per  lb.,  the  roasted  lamb  costs  12|</.  per  lb. 

**  Experintent  31. — A  band  of  salt  pork  weigh- 
ing 4  lbs.  5  oz.,  lost  in  boiling  1 1  oz.  The  bone 
weighed  9  oz. :  the  meat  was  8  lbs.  1  oz.  If  the 
first  cost  of  the  pork  was  Hd,  per  lb.,  the  meat, 
when  duly  boiled;  cost  lO^rf.  per  lb. 

**  Experiment  34. — A  knuckle  of  veal  weigh- 
ing 6  lbs.,  when  duly  boiled,  lost  half  a  pound. 
Its  bones,  perfectly  cleared  of  meat,  weighed  2 
lbs.  6  oz. ;  the  meat  weighed  3  lbs.  2  oz.  Hence, 
if  the  butcher's  price  was  6  jd,  the  boiled  meat 
cost  lO^d,  per  lb. 

**  Experiment  35^ — A  goose  properly  trussed, 
weighed  4^  lbs. :  in  this  state  it  was  roasted, 
and,  when  sufficiently  done,  was  found  to  have 
lost  18  oz.  The  skeleton  weighed  12  oz.:  the 
meat  weighed  3  lbs.  This  goose  would  cost, 
in  London,  4s.  6d,  Hence  the  roasted  meat 
amounted  to  1«.  did,  per  ib. 

**  Experiment  41. — A  turkey,  with  its  liver  and 
gizzard,  weighing  4  lbs.  14  oz.,  was  boiled :  it 
lost  12  oz.  The  skeleton  weighed  13 J  oz.;  the 
meat,  3  lbs.  4}  oz.  If  this  turkey  cost  3s.  6d^ 
the  boiled  meat  amounted  to  Is.  Id.  per  lb. 

**  Experiment  43. — A  young  duck,  weighing 
20  oz.,  lost  5}  oz.  in  roasting.  Its  bones  weigh- 
ed 2  ^^oz.:  the  meat  was  12}  oz.  It  cost  2s. 
Hd, :  hence  the  flesh  amounted  to  3s.  3^^.  per  Ib. 

"Experiment  46. — A  fowl,  with  its  liver  and 
gizzard,  weighing  1}  lb.,  was  roasted.  It  lost 
3  oz. :  the  skeleton  weighed  4}  oz.,  and  the  flesh 
l^  oz.  If  such  a  fowl  cost  2s.  6i.,  its  meat, 
when  roasted,  would  cost  2s.  4J</.  per  lb. 

**  Experiment  47. — A  chicken,  weighing  1  lb. 
4}  oz.,  when  roasted  lost  3J  oz.  The  bones 
weighed  3  oz.,  the  flesh,  13  J  oz.  If  the  chicken 
t.osi  2«.  4cf.,  the  meat,  roasted,  was  worth  2s. 
9d,  per  lb. 

**  Experiment  66. — A  fine  mackerel,  when 
trimmed,  and  ready  for  boiling,  weighed  23^ 
oz.  (including  the  weight  of  the  roe,  2|  oz.) 
It  cost  lOd.  It  lost  1}  oz.  in  the  boiling.  The 
skeleton,  carefully  collected,  along  with  gills, 
fins,  and  tail,  weighed  4J  oz.  Hence,  the  cost 
of  the  eatable  parts  of  the  boiled  fish  was  9|(f. 
per  lb." 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  collect  the  results 


of  all  these  experiments  into  a  kind  of  con* 
spectus,  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  comparison; 
and  it  is  to  be  understood,  that,  in  the  following 
estimates,  when  the  butcher's  price  is  men- 
tioned, it  of  course  comprises  meat  and  bone 
in  the  usual  manner.  But,  when  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  cooked  meat  is  specified,  it  refers  to 
the  price  cost  of  the  meat  only,  the  bone  being 
considered  valueless :  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  fatness  of  the  meat  was  such  as  good  meat 
is  expected  to  have,  without  any  redundancy 
being  left  on  it.  From  an  average  of  five  ex- 
periments, it  appears  that,  when  ihe  butcher's 
price  of  ribs  of  beef  is  S^d,  per  lb.,  the  cost  of 
the  meat,  when  duly  roasted  and  fit  for  the 
table,  is  ll^d,  per  lb.,  and  that  the  average  loss 
of  weight  arising  from  the  liquefaction  of  the 
fat,  and  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
juices,  is  18  per  cent.  From  an  average  of  six 
experiments.  It  appears  that,  when  the  butcher's 
price  of  sirloins  of  beef  is  S^d,  per  lb.,  the  cost 
of  the  meat,  when  duly  roasted  and  fit  for  the 
table,  is  Is.  1^.  per  lb.,  and  that  the  average 
weight  lost  during  the  roasting  is  20 J  per  cent. 
From  an  average  of  other  experiments,  it  ap- 
pears that  when  the  butcher's  price  of  salted 
briskets  of  beef  is  6rf.  per  lb.,  the  cost  of  the 
meat,  when  duly  boiled  and  fit  for  the  table,  is 
Sjd,  per  lb.,  and  the  loss  incurred  in  boiling, 
arising  from  the  extraction  of  fat  and  juices,  is 
18  per  cent.  From  an  average  of  two  experi- 
ments, it  appears  that  when  the  butcher's  price 
of  salted  flanks  of  basf  is  6d.  per  lb.,  the  cost 
of  the  meat,  when  duly  boiled,  is  Ijd.  per  lb., 
and  the  loss  in  boiling  is  13^  per  cent  From 
another  experiment,  it  appears  that,  when  the 
butcher's  price  of  salted  tail  ends  of  beef  is  7d, 
per  lb.,  the  cost  of  the  meat,  when  duly  boiled, 
is  Sid,  per  lb.,  and  the  loss  in  boiling  is  18^ 
per  cent.  From  an  average  of  experiments  17, 
18,  19,  and  2  others,  it  appears  that,  when  the 
butcher's  price  of  legs  of  mutton  is  Sd.  per 
lb.,  the  cost  of  the  meat,  when  duly  boiled  and 
fit  for  the  table,  is  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  that  the 
average  weight  lost  during  the  boiling  is  10 
per  cent  From  an  average  of  two  experiments 
it  appears  that,  when  the  butcher's  price  of 
legs  of  mutton  is  8^.  per  lb.,  the  cost  of  the 
meat,  when  duly  roasted,  is  Is.  per  lb.,  and  the 
loss  incurred  by  roasting  is  27|^jj-  per  cent 
From  an  average  of  two  experiments,  it  ap- 
pears that,  when  the  butcher's  price  of  shoul- 
ders of  mutton  is  7d.  per  lb.,  the  cost  of  the 
meat,  duly  roasted,  is  lid.  per  lb.,  and  the  loss 
incurred  by  roasting  is  28  per  cent  From  an 
average  of  experiments  it  appears  that  when 
the  butcher's  price  of  the  fore-quarter  of  lamb 
is  S^d.  per  lb.,  the  cost  of  the  meat,  duly  roast- 
ed, is  Is.  lid.  per  lb.,  and  the  loss  by  roasting 
is  22^  per  cent  From  experiment  30,  it  ap- 
pears that,  if  the  first  cost  of  hams  be  10^.  per 
lb.,  the  meat,  duly  boiled,  skinned,  and  brown- 
ed, will  amount  to  Is.  Hd.  per  lb.,  and  the  loss 
by  boiling  is  12J  per  cent  From  experiments 
31  and  32,  it  appears  that  when  the  hand  and 
leg  of  salt  pork  average  Sd.  per  lb.,  the  boiled 
meat  amounts  to  lO^d.  per  lb.,  and  the  loss  in 
boiling  is  13J  per  cent  From  an  experiment 
it  appears  that,  if  the  first  cost  of  bacon  is  Sd, 
per  lb.,  the  meat,  when  duly  boiled,  skinned, 
and  browned,  amounts  to  lOid,  per  lb.,  the  loss 
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in  boiling  alone  being  6^  per  cen^t  From  ex- 
periment 34,  it  appears  that,  when  the  butcher's 
price  of  knuckle  of  veal  is  ^^d,  per  Ib^  the  meat, 
duly  boiled,  costs  10^  per  lb.,  the  loss  in  boil- 
ing being  8J  per  cent  From  an  average  of 
experiments  35,  36,  37,  it  appears  that,  at  the 
prices  of  geese  quoted,  which  average  l^id. 
per  lb.  for  the  raw  flesh,  the  cost  of  the  roasted 
flesh  is  Is.  7d.  per  lb.,  and  the  loss  per  cent  19^. 
From  an  average  of  three  experiments,  it  ap- 
pears that,  at  the  prices  of  turkeys  quoted, 
which  average  lOd,  per  lb.,  the  cost  of  the  roast- 
ed flesh  is  It.  2|</.  per  lb.,  and  the  loss  per  cent 
is  20^.  From  an  average  of  experiments  41 
and  42,  it  appears  that,  when  turkeys  are  sold 
at  the  last-meotioned  price,  the  cost  of  the  boil- 
ed flesh  is  If.  Hd,  per  lb.,  and  the  loss  per  cent 
is  16.  It  appears  also,  that  the  roasted  flesh  of 
turkeys  sometimes  amounts  to  As.  2d.  per  lb. 
From  experiments  43, 44,  and  45,  it  appears 
that,  at  the  prices  of  ducks  quoted,  which  ave- 
rage If.  lid.  per  lb.  in  the  raw  state,  the  cost 
of  the  roasted  flesh  is  2f.  Qd.  per  lb.,  and  the  loss 
per  cent,  is  27^*  From  experiments  46,  47, 
and  48,  it  appears  that,  at  the  prices  of  chickens 
quoted,  which  average  If.  Q^d.  per  lb.  in.  the 
raw  state,  the  roasted  flesh  amounts  to  2f.  7d. 
per  lb.,  and  the  loss  per  cent,  is  14|.  From  an 
average  of  six  experiments,  it  appears  that,  at 
the  prices  of  chickens  last  quoted,  the  average 
cost  of  the  boiled  flesh  is  %$,  Sd.  per  lb.  and 
the  average  loss  is  13}  per  cent  From  an  ex- 
periment it  appears,  thai,  when  turbot  in  the 
raw  stale  is  sold  at  9^<2.  per  lb.,  the  boiled  fish 
costs  lljd.  per  lb. ;  the  loss  in  boiling  is  5j  per 
cent  From  experiment  56,  it  appears  that, 
when  mackerel  sells  in  the  raw  state  at  6}d. 
per  lb.,  the  boiled  fish  costs  Q^d.  per.  lb.,  the 
loss  in  boiling  being  7^  per  cent  From  an  ex- 
periment, it  appears  that  the  roasted  flesh  of  a 
woodcock  sometimes  costs  16*.  per  lb.,  and 
sometimes  2f.  But  the  flesh  of  the  quail  is 
still  more  expensive.  This  bird,  when  fatten- 
ed, is  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  3f. ;  and, 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  in  cooking 
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and  the  bones,  the  meat  may  be  estimated  at 
2  oz.,  which  brings  the  cost  of  the  cooked  flesh 
to  H.  4f.  per  lb. !  Those  to  whom  such  morsels 
are  necessary  are  not  to  be  envied.  A  haunch 
of  venison,  weighing  26  lbs.,  wiU  cost  3}  gui- 
neas. The  meat  of  this,  when  roasted  and 
detached  from  the  bone,  will  amount  to  about 
3s.  10^.  per  lb.;  and  if  the  animal  was  more 
than  usually  fat,  to  4f.  The  foregoing  table 
gives  the  results  in  a  still  more  abstract  form ; 
but  the  prices  apply  to  London  only.  The 
articles  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  cost- 
liness in  the  London  market 
It  appears  from  the  experiments,  that 

The  loss  per  cent,  on  roasting  beef,  viz.  slriolne  and 

ribs  together,  Is 19j 

Do.    on  roasting  nnitton,  vis.  lege  and  sbouhlen 

together,  is 94} 

Do.    on  roasting  lamb,  viz.  the  fore-quarter,  Is  •   931 

Do.    on  roasting  gvese,  Is    -       .       -       -       -    lOft 

Do.    on  foasting  turkeys,  Is        ....   90ft 

Do.    OR  roMilng  ducks.  Is  -       -       -       -       '  ^i 

Do.    on  roasting  chickens,  to       -       -       -       -  l^f 

Thus,  the  loss  on  roasting  varies  from  14 1  to 

nearly  double  that  rate.    The  average  loss  on 

roasting  butchers'  meat  is  22  per  cent.,  and  on 

roasting  domestic  poultry  is  20^. 

The  loes  per  cent,  on  boiling  mutton,  viz.  legs,  to  -  10 

Do.  on  bolting  hams,  is      -       -       -       -       -  19ft 

Do.  onbolHngsaJtbeef,  to         ....  15 

Do.  on  boiling  salt  pork,  to        .       .       .       .  13j 

Do.  on  hpiliag  bacon,  to      -       -       -       -       - 

Do.  on  boiling  knuckles  of  veal,  to    -       -       •       . 

Do.  on  boiling  turkeys,  to  •       -       .       -       -  !0 

Do.  OA  boiling  chickens,  to        -       -       -       -  13| 

Thus,  the  loss  on  boiling  varies  from  6i  to 
16.  The  average  loss  on  boiling  botchers' 
meat,  pork,  hams,  and  bacon,  is  12,  and  on 
boiling  domestic  poultry  is  14j.  These  esti- 
mates of  butchers'  meat  do  not  agree  with 
those  of  Professor  Wallace.  I  shall  select  for 
contrast  all  those  cases  that  can  be  compared. 

WallMB.    MTfritt. 

100  Ibe.  ef  beef  lost  hi  boUing  ...       .96ft  15 

Do.    In  roasting  .....    n  loj 

100  Ibe.  ef  legs  of  matloa  lost  la  boiling  .    81^  10 

100  lbs.  of  shoulders  of  mutton  lost  lo 

roasting sift  1M 

The  average  loss  in  boiling  and  roasting  to- 
gether is,  according  to  Professor  Wallace,  28 
rer  cent;  according  to  my  trials,  it  is  but  1:2. 
know  not  how  to  reconcile  these  result* 
otherwise  than  by  supposing  a  difference  in 
the  meat,  or  its  famess,  or  in  the  duration  of 
the  heat  I  used  meat  of  sufficient,  but  not 
unprofitable  fatness,  such  as  is  preferred  in 
families ;  the  meat  was  in  all  cases  a  little  rare 
at  its  centre,  and  the  results  were  determined 
with  the  utmost  care.  In  great  public  institu- 
tions, where  economy  is  studied,  and  every 
thing  is  regulated  by  weight  and  measure, 
tables  of  this  kind  do  not  afford  a  guide  that  is 
to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  It  is  obvious  that 
another  element  must  be  taken  into  the  calca- 
lation,  to  insure  true  results ;  the  ratio  in  which 
each  article  of  food  satisfies  the  appetite,  which 
varies  with  almost  every  individual. 

Butchers'  meat,  taking  one  kind  with  another, 
averages  36  per  cent  of  real  nntritive  matter; 
at  least,  such  was  the  estimate  presented  by 
MM.  Vauquelin  and  Percy  to  the  French  mi- 
nister of  the  interior.  Adopting  this  determi- 
nation, we  are   prepared  to  appreciate  the 
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quantity  of  real  nutritive  matter  received  into 
the  stomach,  when  a  meal  of  plain  meat  and 
vegetables  has  been  eaten :  it  is  not  practicable 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  when  made  dishes 
are  used.  It  is  a  subject  of  interest,  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles,  who  are  said  by  foreigners  to  make 
use  of  more  animal  food  than  is  necessary  or 
wholesome. 

In  order,  then,  to  equalize  the  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  to  increase  the  total 
quantity,  the  ratio  should  be  8^  oz.  of  boiled 
mutton,  10  oz.  of  potato,  and  the  same  of  tur- 
nip ;  the  total  amount  of  food  swallowed  will 
be  28^  oz.,  but  the  quantity  of  real  nutriment 
will  be  but  6  oz.,  half  being  animal  and  half 
vegetable  matter.  This  is  certainly  a  sufficient 
meal  for  most  persons  who  have  but  little  labo- 
rious occapation ;  for,  if  a  pint  of  liquid  be 
drunk  at  the  same  time,  the  load  on  the  stomach 
will  weigh  3  lb.;  and  this  will  be  increased  to 
4j-  lb.  if  a  pint  of  wine  be  swallowed.  Now, 
the  difference  between  8^  oz.  of  boiled  meat 
and  10  oz.  appears  very  trivial;  but,  if  the 
greater  of  the  two  quantities  be  persevered  in 
regularly  every  day  for  the  term  of  a  man's 
adult  life  of  half  a  century,  it  may  excite  a 
little  surprise  in  the  person  who  practises  it, 
to  learn  that  he  will  have  consumed  a  flock  of 
sheep,  consisting  of  about  fiAy-three  head,  in 
■excess  above  what  he  ought  to  have  made  use 
of.  In  a  life  of  sixty-five  years,  allowing  8}  oz. 
per  day  for  fifty  years,  two-thirds  of  that  quan- 
tity for  ten  years,  and  3  oz.  a  day  for  three 
years  of  childhood,  the  total  animal  food 
amounts  to  350  sheep.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
excess  above  mentioned,  the  number  of  sheep, 
the  cooked  meat  of  which  is  devoured  by  one 
man  during  a  life  of  sixty-five  years,  is  about 
400 ;  along  with  5  tons  of  potatoes,  about  the 
same  of  turnips  or  other  vegetables,  9  tons* 
weight  of  common  drink,  and  6  tons'  weight 
of  wine,  at  I  pint  per  day  for  three  years 
only :  thus,  for  dinner  alone,  above  80  tons' 
weight  of  solids  and  liquids  must  have  passed 
through  the  stomach.  Inordinate  work  will 
wear  out  any  machinery  before  its  time,  espe- 
cially if  the  work  performed  be  of  a  peculiar 
wearing  character.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to 
add  the  fifty-three  unnecessary  sheep  to  one's 
dinner,  is  a  question  which  every  reader  will 
answer  to  himself  as  he  thinks  proper.  The 
food  of  old  Parr,  who  died  at  158  years  of  age, 
consisted  of  cheese,  coarse  bread,  milk,  and 
small  beer.  Would  it  have  made  no  difference 
in  the  duration  of  his  life  if  he  had  swallowed 
1050  sheep  1  for  about  this  number  would  have 
been  his  share  at  the  usual  rate,  along  with 
his  twenty  tons  of  wine.  It  may  assist  in 
drawing  a  conclusion,  to  recollect  that  when 
he  was  brought  to  London,  and  lived  in  splen- 
dour, **  fed  high,  and  drank  plentifully  of  the 
best  wines,"  he  soon  died :  and  his  death  was 
generally  attributed  to  that  cause,  for  he  had 
vigour  of  body  **  to  have  lived  a  good  while 
longer,"  as  the  reporter  sajrs.  {Lardner'$  Etuy,) 

1.  Selection  of  Cattle  and  Beef ^^In  the  selec- 
tion of  cattle  to  be  sent  alive  to  market,  they 
should  invariably  possess  fine  symmetry  and 
small  bone,  carrying  the  greatest  weight  of 
beef  on  the  most  valuable  points,  such  as 
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rumps,  loins,  and  crops ;  Ae  back  well  covered, 
the  buttocks  and  flanks  well  filled  up,  and  the 
whole  carcass  exhibiting  a  fulness  of  flesh,  ex- 
cepting the  necks  and  coarser  parts.  They 
should  handle  hard  and  firm,  in  order  to  stand 
well  the  voyage,  and  handle  and  look  well  in 
the  market.  Firm  handlers,  whether  heifers 
or  oxen,  always  cut  well  up.  A  good  coat  of 
hair,  too,  is  of  great  use  in  a  seapvoyage  on 
deck,  and  also  in  enabling  cattle  to  stand  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather  in  the  markets,  and  it 
enables  them  to  be  turned  out  in  safety,  in 
case  they  should  not  be  disposed  of  on  the  first 
market-day.  Thin-coated  cattle  always  look 
tender,  and  are,  in  fact,  so  under  any  circum- 
stances. Cattle  only  possessing  these  requisite 
properties  should  be  sent  to  Smithfield  market^ 
and  any  others  will  assuredly  incur  loss  to  the 
shipper.  An  ox  or  heifer  of  these  properties, 
weighing  80  stones  per  Smithfield  stone  of 
8  lbs.,  will  actually  realize  more  money  than 
a  coarse  ox  or  heifer  weighing  100  stones. 
Heavy  cattle,  however,  do  not  take  readily  in 
Smithfield,  except  for  a  month  about  Christ- 
mas, unless  they  are  remarkably  handsome; 
nor  do  very  light  cattle,  under  40  stones,  for 
two  or  three  months  in  summer,  unless  they 
are  really  neatly  shaped,  and  thick  on  the 
backs  and  best  points.  The  most  saleable 
weights  are  from  50  stones  to  55  stones.  Of 
the  Scotish  breeds,  the  Galloway  and  West 
Highlanders  fetch  generally  the  top  price;  fine 
Angus  and  Aberdeenshires,  of  fine  points  and 
thick  backs,  take  well ;  and  handsome,  weli- 
bred  short  horns  also  take  readily,  but  do  not 
realize  so  much  money  as  Glalloways  or  West 
Highlanders.  Fine  crosses  are  also  very 
saleable. 

The  meat  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  carcass 
market  in  London  should  be  taken  from  such 
cattle  as  we  have  described.  It  is  not  large 
quantities  of  lean  and  fat  that  are  wanted  there, 
but  both  well  mixed.  Ox  and  heifer  beef  of 
equal  quality  command  the  same  prices. 
Rumps,  loins,  crops,  and  other  fine  parts  fitted 
for  roasting  and  steaks,  are  more  in  demand 
than  the  boiling  f>ieces,  and  realize  compara- 
tively higher  prices,  and  therefore  they  alone 
should  be  sent  Coarse  beef  always  fetches 
low  prices  in  London,  and  therefore  should  be 
purchased  (to  use  a  sporting  phrase)  at  a  low 
figure  in  the  country  to  return  any  profit,  for 
the  best  buyers  look  more  to  quality  than 
quantity;  and  as  this  quality  of  beef  is  rather 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Scotland,  ship- 
pers should  be  cautious  in  sending  any  such 
thither. 

2.  Seledion  of  Sheep  and  itfttftofi.p-^Ripe,  com- 
pact sheep,  of  light  weights,  carrying  a  large 
proportion  of  lean  on  the  back,  loins,  and 
shoulder,  with  a  full  round  leg  and  handsome 
carcass,  are  admirably  suited  for  Smithfield. 
Such,  from  14  lb.  to  20  lb.  per  quarter,  will 
take  readily;  but  they  are  most  valuable  from 
16  lb.  to  18  lb.  The  nearer  the  form  and  quality 
approach  those  of  South  Downs,  the  more  likely 
are  they  to  command  the  top  prices ;  for  the 
Downs  have  long  been  unrivalled  favourites 
in  Smithfield.  True  bred  Cheviots  and  the 
black-faced  Linton  breed  approach  nearly  to 
the  qualities  of  the  South  Downs,  and  com-^ 
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maud  as  high  a  price.  Half-breeds  from  Lei- 
cester rams  and  Cheviot  and  black-faced  ewes, 
which  resem*ble  the  true  breeds  in  form  and 
quality,  form  saleable  sheep  in  London.  The 
old  black-faced  breed  are  too  thin  in  the  les 
and  back,  and  are  in  London  termed  **  goaty. 
There  are  by  far  too  many  of  this  kind  sent 
from  Scotland,  and  they  are  generally,  besides, 
only  haXf-meated,  or  half-fat,  and  of  course  only 
fetch  middling  prices.  They,  however,  gene- 
rally please  the  consumer  for  flavour.  Pure 
bred  Leicesters  are  too  fat,  unless  they  are  sent 
young,  and  do  not  exceed  20  lb.  per  quarter ; 
when  above  that  weight  they  fetch  inferior 
prices.  A  fine  South  Down  or  Scotch  sheep, 
of  18  lb.  per  quarter,  will  fetch  Id.  per  lb.  by 
the  carcass,  whereas  a  heavy  Leicester,  Glou< 
cester,  Lincoln,  or  Kent,  of  24  lb.  a  quarter  and 
upwards,  will  realize  no  more  than  6d, 

The  carcasses  of  mutton  to  be  sent  to  Lon 
don  should,  of  course,  be  those  of  sheep  such 
as  are  here  recommended  to  be  sent  alive. 
Large  quantities  of  fat  are  not  so  desirable  as 
a  proportionable  mixture  of  fat  with  the  lean. 
In  using  the  loins  and  other  parts  of  very  fat 
mutton  for  chops,  much  of  it  has  to  be  pared 
away,  and  sold  for  the  price  of  raw  fat,  per- 
haps 4<f.  a  pound ;  whereas  well-mixed  chops 
may  be  sold  for  7d.  or  Sd,  a  pound.  This  shows 
the  nature  of  the  mistake  committed  in  sending 
fat,  heavy  mutton  to  London.  The  great  point 
is,  to  select  ripe  mutton  and  sheep ;  for  the 
latter  will  stand  the  voyage  better  than  haif-fat, 
and  will  not  lose  half  the  quantity  of  flesh  in 
three  days  as  the  latter.  No  overgrown 
animals,  having  masses  of  fat  on  one  place 
and  not  on  another,  would  therefore  command 
the  top  price:  but  those  having  plump  car- 
casses, well  mixed  with  fat  and  lean,  firmly 
and  equally  laid  on,  with  fine  symmetry  and 
valuable  points,  will  always  command  the 
top  price,  both  at  Smithfield  and  the  carcass 
markets. 

3.  Selection  of  Lambsu — Lambs  are  a  favotirite 
stock  to  send  to  London,  and  they  are  always 
sent  alive.  Leicester  lambs  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  London  market  They  are 
handsome,  compact,  thick  on  all  the  points, 
and  although  they  might  become  too  fat  when 
grown  to  sheep,  they  cannot  be  too  fat  as  lambs. 
Their  flesh  is  white,  a  property  much  admired 
in  London,  and  every  joint  of  them  looks  well 
on  the  table.  The  lambs  of  the  cross  between 
the  Leicester  and  the  Cheviot  and  black-faced 
ewes  are  next  best  for  fat  and  lean,  and  cut 
well  into  joints,  although  they  have  not  the 
handsome  figures  of  the  pure  Leicester.  True 
Cheviot  and  black-faced  lambs,  unless  very 
fat,  do  not  take  so  well  in  Smithfield,  not  being 
so  compact,  taking  longer  time  to  come  to  ma- 
turity, not  cutting  up  so  thick,  and  presenting 
small  joints  on  the  table ;  but  they  make  very 
delicate  and  high-flavoured  chops.  No  lambs 
should  be  sent  to  Smithfield  until  they  are  at 
least  three  months  old,  and  have  obtained  the 
weight  of  9  lb.  or  10  lb.  a  quarter ;  and  if  they 
are  not  fat  enough,  and  have  not  attained  that 
weight  at  that  age,  they  should  be  kept  on. 
Shippers '  may  calculate  on  a  loss  of  1  lb.  a 
quarter  on  the  voyage :  unless,  therefore,  lambs 
are  from  9  lb.  to  10  lb.  a  quarter,  they  would  be 
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too  small  aAer  that  loss,  and  they  then  become 
unsaleable  except  at  low  prices.  Ewe  lambs 
are  preferred,  being  more  delicate  than  wethers, 
which  are  next  in  value,  for  ram  lambs  are 
very  unsaleable.  All  wether  lambs,  therefore, 
intended  for  Smithfield,  should  be  castrated 
when  a  few  days  old,  and  their  tails  cut  short, 
leaving  not  more  than  three  inches.  The 
docking  gives  them  a  very  compact  form,  and 
it  causes  the  flesh  to  grow  up  towards  the  back, 
long  tails  giving  a  contrary  tendency. 

4.  Selection  of  Pigt  and  Pork, — Much  caution 
is  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  of  pigs 
for  London.  A  very  mistaken  notion  prevails 
among  many  shippers,  and  the  notion  has  been 
contracted  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
London  market,  that  pigs  must  be  fat  to  suit 
the  English  taste.  The  fact  is  quite  the  reverse, 
for  the  larger  the  pig  is  fattened,  the  less  money 
per  pound  it  fetches.  Pigs  are  worth  the  most 
money  when  their  weight  ranges  from  35  lb.  to 
40  lb. ;  and  from  this  weight  up  to  60  lb.  or  70  lb., 
they  are  termed  dairy-fed  porkert.  If  at  the 
former  weight,  they  are  of  good  symmetry,  fine 
quality,  delicate  and  white  in  the  flesh,  and  not 
more  than  1  inch  or  \\  inch  thick  of  fat  on  the 
back,  they  will  fetch  the  top  price  of  the  day. 
Pigs  of  the  average  weight  of  60  lb.  will  give 
about  7(t  per  lb.;  from  70  lb.  to  100  lb.,  ave-' 
raging  85  lb.,  and  2  inches  thick  of  fat,  6<f.  per 
lb. ;  from  100  lb.  to  160  lb.,  averaging  130  lb., 
and  about  2|  inches  of  fat,  5(2.  to  b^d,  per  lb.; 
from  150  lb.  to  200  lb.,  averaging  about  170  lb., 
and  about  3.  inches  of  fat,  4d.  to  4^f/.  per  lb.; 
and  all  above  the  )ast  weight  and  thickness  of 
fat,  only  about  3Jd.  per  lb.  Besides  the  large- 
sized,  a  very  small  fat  pig  is  not  relished  in 
London.  Indeed,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
this  preference,  when  we  consider  that  only 
the  small  lean  and  fat  porkers  are  used  for 
roasting,  chops,  and  pickled  pork,  and  the  large 
fat  pigs  are  chopped  down  for  sausages.  No 
pigs,  therefore,  should  be  sent  to  London  ex- 
ceeding 100  lb.,  exclusive  of  head  and  feet,  but 
which  are  only  moderately  fat  and  of  fine 
quality ;  all  other  qualities  should  be  cured  as 
flitch,  bacon,  and  hams.  Pigs,  if  possible, 
should  be  sent  alive  to  London.  Occasionally 
they  arrive  in  pretty  good  order  in  carcass; 
but  in  carcass,  in  thick  weather,  the  flesh  be- 
comes very  soA,  and  the  skin  dry;  and  in  dry 
weather  the  skin  becomes  quite  hard  and 
brown  coloured.  Of  equal  qualities,  the  live 
pig  will  draw  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  a 
pound  more  than  in  carcass.  Feeders  of  pigs 
should  be  careful  on  wKat  they  feed  their  pigs, 
especially  fish.  The  retail  butchers  are  such 
nice  judges  of  pork,  that  on  buying  a  carcass 
at  Newgate  or  Leadenhall  market,  and  cutting 
a  slice,  they  can  detect  the  least  peculiarity  in 
taste,  which,  if  they  do,  they  will  return  it  again, 
and  cause  the  carcass  to  be  resold  for  what  it 
will  bring,  rather  than  send  any  such  pork  to 
their  customers. 

Cutting  up  Jtfec^.— The  mode  of  cutting  up 
meat  is  more  diversified  even  than  the  slaugh- 
tering, almost  every  town  having  its  own.  But 
as  London  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  export 
meat  trade  of  Scotland,  the  method  of  cutting 
up  meat  in  the  metropolis  should  constitute  the 
particular  study  of  the  shippers  of  meat.    To 
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acquire  this  necessary  information,  the  ship^ 
pers  should  have  a  few  of  the  most  expert 
batchers  in  London  to  slaughter  and  cut  up 
the  carcasses  of  the  various  sorts  of  animals* 
They  should  never  consider  themselves  above 
acquiring  such  information,  when  their  own 
interest  will  be  benefited  by  its  adoption. 
Whether  the  London  method  of  cutting  up 
•meat  is  really  the  best  of  any,  and  we  think  it 
is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  London  butchers 
'must  have  the  most  extensive  and  varied  expe- 
rience ;  and  any  one  has  only  to  witness  the 
operation  performed  by  expert  London  btitchers 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  display  great  skill  in  their 
■art,  and  execute  their  work  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision. Indeed,  the  precision  with  which  they  di- 
vide the  different  qualities  of  meat  from  the  same 
carcass  shows  their  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  of  mjeat;  and  the  variety  of  prices 
which  different  parts  of  the  same  carcass  fetch, 
shows  with  what  accuracy  they  can  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  various  grades  of  their  customers. 
In  practising  this  precision,  they  not  only 
make  the  best  use  of  the  carcass,  but  realize 
the  highest  value  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
gratify  the  taste  of  the  greatest  number  of  cus- 


mnd-OturUr. 
1.  Uin. 
S.  Rump. 

3.  If  ch  or  adse-bone 

4.  Buttock. 

5.  Hock. 

0.  Thick  flank. 

7.  Thin  flank. 

8.  For«-rib. 


9.  Middle.rib. 

10.  Chuck-rib. 

11.  Brisket. 
13.  Leg  of  matton  ptece. 

13.  Clod  and.atickinc  and  neck. 

14.  Shin. 

15.  Leg. 


Fif.t. 


Bind-Qnarter. 
1.  91rloin  or  back-aye. 
S.  Hock -bone. 

3.  Buttock. 

4.  Larfte  round, 

5.  Rmall  round. 

6.  Hough. 

7.  Thick  flank. 

8.  Thin  flank. 

9.  Nine  holei. 


|-Bum|». 


10.  Large  runner. 

11.  Small  runner. 
IS.  Spare-rib,  or  fore-aye. 

13.  Brisket. 

14.  Shoulder  Iyer. 

15.  Naporabin.     ■ 

16.  Neck. 

17.  Btkldag  piece. 


tomers.  In  the  carcass  of  any  animal,  an  ox, 
for  instance,  there  are  diflferent  qualities  of 
meat,  and  these  qualities  are  situarted  in  different 
parts  of  the  carcass.  All  the  best  parts  are  in 
London  used  for  roasting  and  steaks,  and  the 
inferior  for  boiling,  either  in  pieces,  or  making 
stock  for  soups,  or  minced  meat,  in  the  various 
forms  of  pies,  sausages,  &c. 

The  carcass  of  an  ox  is  cut  up  into  the  fol- 
lowing pieces,  as  may  be  seen  on  referring  to 
the  numbers  on  the  annexed  cut, /rg.  1. 

The  relative  value  of  these  different  cuts  of 
an  ox  may  be  stated  at  their  current  value,  viz., 
when  the  rumps,  loins,  and  fore-ribs  of  a  fine 
ox  fetch  8rf.  a  pound,  the  thick  flank,  buttock, 
and  middle  rib  will  fetch  6d. ;  the  itch  or  adze- 
bone,  thin  flank,  chuck  rib,  brisket,  and  leg  of 
mutton  piece,  5^. ;  the  clod  and  sticking,  and 
neck,  Sd.;  and  the  legs  and  shins,  2r/.  a  pound. 
Such  is  the  difference  in  value  of  the  different 
cuts  of  an  ox  in  the  meat  markets  in  London. 
As  an  object  of  comparison,  we  shall  also 
give  a  figure  of  an  ox  cut  up  in  the  Edinburgh 
method,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  the  great  difference 
between  both  methods  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
See  cuts. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  of  the 
two  methods  of  cutting  up  beef,  the 
London  affords  much  more  of  roast- 
ing and  steak,  that  is,  the  more  valu- 
able pieces,  out  of  the  same  carcass ; 
and,  of  course,  more  money  would 
thereby  be  realized  from  it. 

Much  of  what  we  have  said  on  the 
management  requisite  in  sending 
beef  to  the  London  market  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  sending  mutton,  veal, 
or  lamb  to  the  same  markeu  The 
best  pieces  only  should  be  sent  to 
London,  and  the  remainder  kept  for 
the  home  market :  and  were  this  re- 
commendation attended  to,  the  ex- 
pense of  exportation  would  be  dimi- 
nished on  what  was  setit;  for  the  best 
pieces  would  pack  well  together  in  a 
comparatively  small  space,  where- 
as whole  carcasses  of  mutton,  by  the 
roundness  of  the  rib,  occupy  much 
unnecessary  room,  for  which  freight 
must  be  paid. 

Mutton  is  also  cut  up  differently  in 
London  and  Scotland,  as  may  be  seen 
on  referring  to  the  figures  at  the  top 
of  next  page,  of  which  the  first  repre- 
sents the  Iiondon  method. 

In  the  fore-quarter,  Xo.  1  is  the 
shoulder,  2  and  2  the  neck,  aAer  the 
shoulder  has  been  taken  off,  and  3  the 
breast;  and  in  the  hind-quarter,  4  is 
the  loin,  which,  when  cut  double,  that 
is,  partly  from  both  sides  of  the  car- 
cass, is  called  a  chine  or  saddle,  and 
5  is  the  leg.  A  leg  of  mutton  in  Lon- 
don is  cut  short;  a  haunch  is  cut  long, 
taking  in  the  hook-bone,  similar  to  a 
haunch  of  venison.  The  flap  of  the  loin 
is  leA  attached  to  that  part  of  the  fore- 
quarter  called  the  breast  The  Scotch 
mode  of  cutting  up  mutton  is  repre- 
sented hy  fig,  2,  in  which,  in  the  hind- 
quarter.  No.  1  is  the  gigot,  and  2  the 
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loin ;  and  in  the  fore,  3  the  back  ribs,  and  4 
fhe  breast  and  shoulders.  The  gigot  is  cut 
about  half-way  between  the  leg  and  haunch  of 
the  London  method;  and  the  fore-quarter  is 
cut  right  through  the  shoulders  in  two  places, 
called  back-ribs  and  breast  Shoulders  of 
mutton  are  never  cut  off  in  Scotland  before 
being  cooked,  except  by  keepers  of  eating- 
houses  ;  but  the  London  plan  of  catting  mutton 
is  decidedly  the  best,  the  shoulder  forming  an 
excellent  roast,  and  the  best  end  of  the  neck- 
piece being  admirably  suited  for  chops. 

The  difierent  joints  of  mutton  vary  almost 
as  much  in  price  in  London  as  pieces  of  beef. 
The  leg  is  sometimes  sold  as  high  as  10//.  a 
pound,  whilst  the  breast  of  the  same  sheep  will 
only  fetch  4^.  or  5d. ;  and  if,  in  the  wholesale 
market,  the  whole  carcass  is  sold  at  6d.  a  pound, 
the  hind-quarter  will  be  worth  7rf.  and  the  fore 
only  5d,  From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  shipper  only  to  send  hind-quar- 
ters of  mutton  to  London,  for  which  7d,  a  pound 
may  be  easily  obtained,  and  a  ready  market  for 
them  in  the  west-end  butchers,  who  seldom 
deal  in  fore-quarters.  The  fore-quarters  could 
be  sold  at  home ;  hence  realizing  as  much  for 
them  as  they  could  fetch  in  London,  besides 
saving  on  them  the  freight,  commission,  and 
wharfage.  They  form  excellent  joints  for  trades- 
men's families,  and  are,  in  fact,  generally  pre- 
ferred by  them  to  the  hind-quarters,  which  are 
considered  dry  eating,  and  certainly  do  not 
make  so  good  broth  as  the  fore-quarter.  Be- 
sides the  saving  of  room  in  packing  the  hind- 
quarters, they  would  run  no  risk  of  being 
stained  when  sent  by  themselves,  as  the  stain- 
ing generally  arises  from  blood  oozing  out  of 
the  veins  in  the  fore-quarter. 

Lamb  is  cut  up  in  London  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  mutton,  excepting  that  the  neck  and 
breast,  when  the  shoulder  is  taken  off,  is  roast- 
ed whole,  and  the  piece  is  called  ribs  of  lamb. 
In  Scotland  lamb  is  cut  up  exactly  as  mutton. 

Veal  is  cut  up  in  London  in  a  different  way 
from  any  other  meat.  The  knife  is  drawn  bc.» 
tween  the  buttock  and  itch-bone,  and  through 
the  pope's  eye,  taking  a  sloping  direction 
through  the  coarse  end  of  the  buttock,  leaving 
a  flap.  The  piece  thus  cat  out  is  caUed  KjiUet 
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of  veal.  It  is  like  a  round  of  beef  with  a  part 
of  the  thin  flank  left  to  be  skewered  around  it. 
The  round  bone  is  taken  out,  and  stuiiing  put 
into  its  place.  When  the  itch-bone  and  hook- 
bone  are  cut  from  the  loin,  the  piece  is  called 
a  chuinp  of  veal.  The  hind-quarter  of  veal 
thus  consists  of  fillet,  chump,  loin,  and  leg. 
The  fore-quarter  is  cut  in  the  same  manner  as 
mutton,  having  shoulder,  breast,  and-neck.  la 
Scotland,  veal  is  cut  very  much  like  mutton. 

The  London  mode  of  cutting  up  pork  is  the 
same  as  the  Scotch  mode  of  cutting  up  mutton, 
sofis>  2  will  illustrate  the  mode ;  in  which,  in 
the  hind-quarter.  No.  1  is  the  leg,  and  2  is  the 
loin ;  in  the  fore,  3,  back-rib,  chine,  or  hand; 
and  4,  breast  and  shoulders,  spring  or  belly. 
The  spring  is  used  for  pickling,  and  the  hand 
for  roasting,  and  for  chops,  or  sausages.  In 
Scotland,  the  hind-quarter  consists  of  leg  and 
loin,  and  the  fore  of  back-ribs  and  breast.  For 
pickling  or  roasting,  pork  is  cut  in  the  hind- 
quarter  like  that  of  English  mutton,  and  in  the 
fore  like  that  of  Scotch.  In  both  conntrie;, 
the  ham  is  cut  out  alike.  (Donowjn**  D<mu 
Earn. ;  Q^art,  Jour,  ofjgr.  vol.  iii.  p.  24 1—28 1 .) 
See  Cattlk  and  Saltino. 

MEDICK  {Medicago).  An  extensive  genus 
of  herbaceous,  mostly  procumbent,  plants.  The 
perennial  herbaceous  species  are  sometimes 
cultivated  for  ornament ;  they  will  grow  in  any 
common  garden  soil,  and  are  increased  by  di- 
viding the  roots  of  the  plants  in  spring.  The 
shrubby  kinds  grow  in  a  similar  soil,*  and  arc 
readily  increased  by  cuttings.  The  seeds  of 
the  annual  species  require  to  be  sown  in  the 
open  border  in  spring.  There  are  six  indige- 
nous species. 

1.  Purple  medick,  or  lucem  (ilf.  sa/iva).  See 
LucERir. 

2.  Yellow  sickle  medick,  or  button-jags  (M. 
falcaia).  This  perennial  species  grows  on  dry, 
gravelly  banks  and  old  walls.  The  root  is  long 
and  woody.  In  habit  it  very  closely  resembles 
lucern,  but  the  numerous  stems  are  pn>cijin- 
bent,  spreading  every  way,  hair}'.  The  llow- 
ers,  which  blow  in  June  and  July,  are  generally 
pale-yellow,  but  occasionally  violet,  and  more 
frequently  green,  evidently  from  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two  colours.  The  legumes  are 
black,  downy,  sickle-shaped,  not  twisted  in 
a  screw,  as  in  lucem.  This  species  is,  per- 
haps, as  good  fodder  as  lucern,  though  less 
succulent,  and,  from  its  position,  less  accessi- 
ble to  the  scythe.  It  withstands  severe  winters 
better  than  lucem,  and  is  eaten  eagerly  by 
cattle  and  horses,  though  its  stalks  are  hard 
and  woody. 

3.  Black  trefoil  medick,  or  nonsnch  (AT.  />*- 
pulina).  This  annual  species  is,  in  England, 
very  common  in  meadow  pastures  and  culti- 
vated fields,  where  it  flowers  from  May  till 
August  The  black  medick  has  the  habit  of 
some  of  the  procumbent  yellow  trefoils,  and 
has  such  general  resemblance  to  the  proper 
trefoils  or  clovers,  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for 
some  of  the  smaller  species.  The  form  and 
colour  of  the  seed-pods  afford  a  ready  distinc- 
tion. The  root  is  tapering,  and.  somewhat 
fibrous.  Flowers  small,  yellow,  from  30  to  40 
and  upwards  in  each  spike,  which  is  at  first 
roundish,  afterwards  ovate.    Legumes  kidnev- 
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shaped,  ragged  and  veiny*  single^eeded,  turn- 
ing black  when  ripe.  8ir  J.  £.  Smith  speaks 
of  this  as  **  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  artifi- 
cial grasses,  affording  excellent  fodder  for 
sheep ;"  but  this  good  opinion  is  hardly  borne 
out  by  experience,  for,  though  Arthur  Young 
makes  favourable  mention  of  it,  Sinclair,  in 
his  more  recent  experiments  on  the  grasses, 
observes  that  it  is  only  fit  for  light  soils,  and 
these  must  be  deep,  as  the  root  penetrates  to  a 
considerable  depth.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
fit  for  separate  cultivation,  nor  even  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  large  proportion  in  a  mixture  of 
other  seeds ;  and  the  root  being  annual,  its  use  is, 
therefore,  confined  to  the  alternate  husbandry. 

4.  Spotted  medick  (M,  maculata).  This  is 
another  annual  species,  growing  on  a  gravelly 
soil  in  the  southern  parts  of  England.  The 
root  is  fibrous,  beset  with  little  fleshy  knobs. 
Stems  prostrate,  various  in  length.  Leaflets 
inversely  heart-shaped,  spotted.  Stipules. di- 
lated, sharply  toothed.  Flowers  yellow,  rather 
small,  two  or  three  together.  Legumes  spiral, 
depressed,  fringed  with  long  spreading  bristles; 
when  ripe,  brown,  not  black.  This  has  been 
mentioned,  but  not  much  recommended  as  a 
fodder  for  cattle. 

5.  Flat-toothed  medick  (if.  muricata).  This 
is  a  doubtful  native,  growing  on  the  sea-coast 
It  is  an  annual,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

6.  Little  bur  medick  (ilf.  vnnima).  This  is  a 
little  prostrate  annual  species,  growing  in  sandy 
fields,  but  rare,  clothed  in  every  part  with  fine, 
soft,  rather  silky  hairs. 

MBDLAR  (Me^ut).  A  genus  of  large- 
growing  fruit  trees,  which  are  very  ornamental, 
and  therefore  worth  a  place  in  every  shrab- 
bery.  Any  common  soil  suits  them,  and  they 
are  readily  increased  by  budding  or  grafting 
on  the  common  hawthorn,  or  they  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds,  which  do  not  vegetate  till  the 
second  year. 

The  common  medlar  {M,  Germamcdy  is  indi- 
genous, growing  wild  in  hedi^s.  The  branches 
of  this  tree  are  spreading,  and  thorny  in  a  wild 
state ;  but  the  thorns  disappear  by  culture,  and 
are  not  to  be  seen  in  gardens.  Leaves  decidu- 
ous, lanceolate,  4  or  6  inches  long,  a  little 
downy.  Flowers  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  ter- 
minal, large,  with  white  undulated  petals,  in- 
odorous. Styles  6.  Fruit  depressed,  con- 
cave at  the  top,  somewhat  hairy;  austere,  not 
eatable  till  it  is  mellowed  by  keeping.  Culti- 
vation has  produced  many  varieties,  differing 
in  size  and  flavour.  The  Dutch  medlar  is  the 
finest  as  to  size,  and  the  Nottingham  the  most 
delicate  in  flavour. 

The  wood,  being  hard  and  tough,  resembling 
that  of  the  pear  tree,  is  useful  for  various  do- 
mestic vessels,  as  well  as  for  the  smaller  im- 
plements of  husbandry. 

MEDULLA,  or  MEDULLIN  (Lat)  Marrow. 
In  botany  that  tissue  which  constitutes  the 
pith  of  certain  plants,  as  the  pith  of  the  sun- 
flower. Medullary  rayi  are  the  vertical  plates 
of  cellular  tissue,  which  radiate  from  the  centre 
of  the  stem  of  exogenous  plants,  through  the 
wood  to  the  bark.  They  cause  that  appearance 
in  timber  which  carpenters  call  silver  grain, 
or  flower  of  the  wood.  The  medullary  tkeath  is 
a  thin  layer  of  vessels,  which  surround  the 
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pulp  of  exogenous  plants,  and  thence  extend 
into  the  leaves  and  parts  of  fructification. 

MELIC-GRASS  (Melica,  from  mel,  honey ;  the 
Italian  name  of  the  great  millet).  A  genus  of 
perennial  harsh  grasses,  with  slender,  oblong 
panicles  of  elegant,  often  drooping,  flowers, 
greatly  varied  in  the  different  species.  There 
are,  in  England,  three  indigenous  species. 
I.  Wood  melic-grass  (Af.  uni^a).  2.  Moun- 
tain melic-grass  {M*  wutan$),  found  in  the 
mountains  of  England  and  Scotland.  8.  Pur- 
ple melic-grass  (M.  aeruUay 

For  the  purpose  of  pasture  or  hay,  these 
grasses  are  comparatively  of  no  value.  The 
country  people  make  of  the  tough  straws  a 
neat  kind  of  besoms,  which  they  sell  to  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  as  a  cheap,  and  no 
despicable  substitute,  for  hair  brooms:  they 
are  even  made  into  baskets  where  better  mate- 
rials are  rare.  Mr.  George  Sinclair  made  some 
experiments  on  an  exotic  species,  the  fringed 
or  ciliated  melic-grass  (If.  ciHata)^  which  grows 
wild  in  Germany  on  hilly  grounds,  downs,  and 
by  the  margins  of  woods;  but  the  result  of  his 
observations  only  went  to  prove  that  it  was 
one  of  the  inferior  grasses  with  respect  to 
produce,  nutritive  qualities,  and  reproductive 
powers. 

MELILOT,  COMMON,  Melilot  Trefoil, 
King's  clover.  Hart's  clover.  PI.  10, 6.  (Trifo- 
Uum  (Officinale,)  This  plant  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  long-rooted  clover:  the  tapering  root, 
however,  appears  to  be  strictly  annual.  The 
lower  leaves  are  oblong,  wedge-shaped;  the 
upper  ones  elliptical :  they  are  more  serrate, 
and  smaller  in  every  respect  than  those  of  the 
long-rooted  clover.  The  flowers  are  smaller 
and  more  drooping.  The  legume  contains 
often  more  than  two  seeds,  which  is  seldom  or 
never  the  case  in  the  long-rooted  clover. 

In  England  the  common  melilot  grows  wild 
in  thickets,  hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields, 
sometimes  among  com.  Stem  2  or  8  feet  high, 
erect  Clusters  unilateral,  2  inches  or  more 
in  length,  on  long  axillary  footstalks.  Flowers 
numerous,  all  drooping  towards  one  side,  of  a 
full  yellow,  veiny.  *  Stipules  awl-shaped.  Le- 
gumes prominent,  acute,  transversely  wrinkled,  * 
hairy. 

All  the  species  of  live-stock  are  said  to  eat 
this  clover.  Thte  whole  plant  in  drying  acquires 
a  scent  like  new  hay,  but  far  stronger.  The 
seeds,  when  mixed  with  bread-corn,  give  it  a 
nauseous  flavour.  This  plant,  or  a  variety  of 
it,  is  used  in  making  the  Swiss  cheese  called 
schabzieger.  It  is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  mixed 
with  the  curd  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is 
put  into  conical  moulds,  and  there  dried.  See 
ScHABZiseEa. 

From  the  experience  of  Sinclair  and  others, 
this  plant  appears  to  be  very  mtfch  inferior  to 
the  long-rooted  clover,  and  cannot  be  put  to 
any  use  for  which  that  species  is  not  equally 
good  or  superior :  it  grows  chiefly  in  clayey 
soils.  In  very  exposed  situations  it  attains 
only  to  a  small  size;  while  in  such  as  are 
sheltered  it  sometimes  reaches  to  the  height  of 
six  feet  It  ripens  an  abundance  of  seed,  and 
flowers  in  the  third  or  last  week  of  June 
Melilot  is  out  of  use  in  medicine,  though  ? 
served  too  long  to  give  a  green  colour  and  a 
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odioas  scent  to  a  sort  of  blister  plaster,  called 
by  its  name,  of  no  use  whatever. 

MELILOTUS  (Lat.  mel,  boney,  and  lotus,  a 
leguminous  plant).  The  plants  are  similar  to 
the  lotus,  and  are  the  favourite  haunt  of  bees. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  honey-scented 
plants,  with  upright  stems,  and  long  erect 
racemes  of  small  yellow  or  white  flowers,  re- 
sembling those  of  clover,  of  which  they  were 
formerlv  considered  distinct  species.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  two  or  three  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated as  annual  fodder  plants. 

The  Melilotu*  leucantha  major  is  the  celebrated 
Bokhara  Tret  Chver,  a  plant  which  Mr.  Robert 
Arthur,  of  Edinburgh,  says,  *' claims  a  place  in 
every  flower-garden,  for  its  beauty.  It  is  an 
herbaceous  plant  of  very  striking  appearance, 
10  or  12  feet  in  height,  covered  with  spikes  of 
white  pea-blossoms,  which  also  shed  a  sweet 
perfume.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  Sweet 
Flowering  Clover. 

"I  esteem  its  value  in  agriculture  of  greater 
importance.  The  objections  to  its  cultivation 
are,  that  cattle  give  a  preference  to  other  green 
food,  and  that  the  stem  contains  too  much 
woody  fibre.  The  plant,  however,  is  new  to 
Britain,  and  we  know  that  man  and  animals 
frequently  require  successive  trials  of  new 
food  before  taste  is  acquired  for  it.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  I  understand  that  some  cattle  are  getp 
ting  very  fond  of  this  clover;  and  we  know 
that  the  tissue  of  plants  in  general  is  changed 
more  and  more  into  woody  fibre  as  they  pro- 
gress towards  maturity.  Nature  increases  the 
woody  fibre  of  this  clover  for  support  as  it 
elongates  its  gigantic  stem.  If,  however,  it  is 
cut  for  cattle,  when  about  2  feet  in  height,  it 
will  be  found  nearly  as  succulent  as  the  com- 
mon red  clover. 

*'I  exhibited  plants  of  it  at  the  Highland  So- 
ciety's show,  last  September,  9  feet  in  height, 
being  the  second  crop  of  it  that  season,  from 
poor  sandy  land.  I  know  no  plant  whatever 
that  will  produce  so  much  weight  of  vegetable 
matter  in  equal  time  and  space ;  and  were  it 
only  for  the  production  of  vegetable  manure,  it 
is  a  boon  to  the  agricultural  world.  In  my  ex- 
'  periments  with  it  last  summer,  as  a  manure, 
for  new  varieties  of  Alsike  (1)  Clover,  I  found 
it  the  very  best  and  cheapest  manure. 

"  In  the  economical  formation  of  manure,  it 
might  be  liberally  supplied,  with  other  food, 
throughout  the  summer,  to  young  cattle  and 
pigs,  in  an  open  straw-yard  profusely  bedded 
over  with  layers  of  turf,  peat-earth,  whins, 
broom,  brushwood,  ferns,  straw,  weeds,  &c., 
and  thus  save  much  outlay  on  the  purchase  of 
foreign  manures. 

"  The  Bokhara  Clover  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  throughout  the  growing  season ;  but  the 
roost  profitable  time  to  sow  it  is  immediately 
after  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  or  even  aAer 
grass,  barley,  wheat,  &c.  The  land  being  well 
manured,  ploughed  over,  and  harrowed  smooth, 
it  may  be  sown  in  shallow  drills  18  inches 
apart;  being  cut  once  in  autumn,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  much  earlier  spring  crop  than  tares, 
Italian  rye-grass,  &c.  It  should  always  be  cut 
very  close  to  the  ground,  as  the  shoots  pro- 
duced from  beneath  the  surface  are  the  most 
luxuriant,  and  it  will  thus  stand  a  severe  win* 
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ter  much  better  than  when  its  vitality  is  ex- 
posed on  long  stubble.  Treated  in  this  way 
with  me,  it  stood  two  successive  winters,  and 
acquired  all  the  characteristics  of  a  perennial 
root  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  continuing  pe- 
rennial and  more  vigorous  with  the  age  of  the 
plants,  if  only  cut  close  in  autumn,  and  top- 
dressed  with  rich  compost." 

Mr.  James  Gowen,  who  resides  at  Mount 
Ait7,  near  Philadelphia,  has  been  much  in  the 
practice  of  keeping  up  a  considerable  stock  of 
uncommonly  fine  cattle,  and  soiling  them  in 
summer  upon  lucern,  rye,  and  red  clover. 
He  has  raised  patches  of  the  melilotus,  and 
from  his  observation  says,  « there  is  no  grass 
or  plant  I  have  yet  seen  that  affords  to  me  such 
promise  as  the  Sweet-scented  or  Bokhara 
Clover."     (Cultivator,  Nov,  1842.) 

MELON,  THE  COMMON,  or  MUSK  (C«- 
cumis  melo).  An  herbaceous,  succulent,  climb- 
ing, or  trailing  annual,  cultivated  for  its  fruit 
in  hot  eastern  countries  from  time  immemorial. 
The  varieties  of  the  melon  are  numerous ;  yet 
few  of  them  comparatively  are  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation in  England.  The  larger  varieties  espe- 
cially are  deficient  in  flavour  and  richness. 
Mr.  Knight  says,  that  whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  green-fleshed,  and  Salonica,  or  white- 
fleshed,  will  cultivate  no  other. 

The  cantaleups  are  varieties  charactenzed 
by  their  rinds  being  universally  covered  with 
reticulations.  With  the  exception  of  the  green, 
or  oblong-ribbed,  these  bear  round  fruit,  more 
or  less  approaching  a  flattened  spheroid.  Their 
common  name  is  derived  from  that  of  one  of 
the  country-seats  of  the  pope,  where  they  are 
much  cultivated. 

MELON  CULTURE.  The  warm  summers 
of  the  Southern  and  most  of  the  Middle  States, 
are  highly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  melons 
of  every  description,  which  in  some  places 
constitute  a  very  profitable  crop.  The  follow- 
ing communication  relative  to  the  culture  of 
the  musk  melon  or  cantaleup,  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  CuUivaioryhj  T.  G.  Bergen,  a  per- 
son well  versed  in  the  business,  will  show  how 
this  is  managed  on  Long  Island,  for  the  New 
York  market : 

The  kind  which  we  at  present  cultivate, 
says  Mr.  Bergen,  and  with  which  the  New 
York  market  is  principally  supplied,  is  known 
among  us  by  the  name  of  Skillman  melons, 
They  average  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  are 
nearly  round,  have  a  rough  skin,  and  their 
flesh  is  of  a  green  colour.  This  is  the  sixth 
variety  which  has  been  in  vogue  during  my 
recollection,  and  the  finest  of  tUem  all.  The 
seed  from  which  all  these  varieties  originated, 
I  believe  to  have  been  imported  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  soon  degenerate 
unless  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
seed.  We  prefer  for  melons  a  rich  sandy  soil, 
and  on  this  they  flourish  better  than  on  any 
other,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  speck  in  rainy 
weather.  When  planted  on  a  red  clover  sod  I 
have  seldom  failed  having  a  good  crop;  but 
when  this  is  not  to  be  had,  we  prefer  preparing 
the  ground  by  sowing  with  rye  in  August  or 
September  of  the  preceding  year,  as  described 
in  my  former  communication  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cucumbers :  the  ground  is  also  pre* 
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pared  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  spring, 
except  that  the  hills  are  furrowed  5  feet  apart, 
and  the  same  kind  and  qaantity  of  manure 
made  use  of. 

Wc  generally  commence  planting  about  a 
week  later  than  we  do  cucumbers,  but  occa- 
sionally at  the  same  time,  dropping  from  20  to 
30  seeds  into  a  hill,  and  covering  them  about 
an  inch  deep  with  fine  soil.  Eight  or  10  days 
after  putting  in  the  first  seed  we  commence 
planting  over,  which  we  seldom  perform  the 
second  time,  unless  by  examination  we  find  the 
first  seed  about  to  fail.  The  seed  of  melons 
is  not  so  liable  to  rot  as  that  of  cucumbers,  but 
long  storms  are  very  apt  to  destroy  the  young 
plants,  and  they  will  even  produce  great  injury 
when  the  plants  have  vined  from  ofif  the  hills. 
In  1837,  a  succession  of  wet  weather  caused 
the  ends  of  the  principal  part  of  the  melon- 
vines  in  our  vicinity  to  die  as  late  as  the  8th 
of  July;  but  mine  fortunately  did  not  suffer  as 
much  as  those  of  my  neighbours.  We  cuhi- 
vate  the  plants  in  the  same  manner  as  cucum- 
bers, except  that  in  hoeing  it  is  generally  ne- 
cessary to  remove  a  small  portion  of  the  soil 
from  between  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  too  short  to  admit  of  the  young  weeds 
being  covered  without  injury  to  the  plants. 
Wc  gradually  thin  them  down  to  4  in  a  hill, 
standing  from  6  to  6  inches  apart.  The  plants 
are  liable  to  the  depredations  of  the  same  spe- 
cies of  insects  which  prey  upon  cucumbers, 
and  they  are  destroyed  in  the  same  manner. 

Melon  vines  are  in  bearing  from  6  to  6 
weeks ;  whenever  a  drought  occurs,  this  period 
is  much  less,  for  that  of  1838  finished  mine  in 
4  weeks.  They  often  bear  a  second  crop, 
which  answers  for  pickling,  but  I  have  known 
this  crop  to  come  to  perfection. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  requires  to  be 
gathered  every  day,  otherwise  there  would  be 
large  quantities  lost  in  consequence  of  be- 
coming too  ripe  and  soft.  When  ripe,  they 
have  a  yellowish  colour;  but  such  as  are 
cracked  around  the  stem  and  come  off  easily 
from  the  vines,  we  always  gather,  for  they  will 
he  fit  for  eating  by  the  next  day,  when  sold  in 
the  markets. 

•  To  insure  good  crops,  melons  should  not  be 
planted  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
ground ;  they  require  a  rotation.  Marshall,  an 
English  writer,  recommends  the  carrying  of 
cucumber  and  melon  seeds  a  week  or  two  in 
the  breeches  pockets  previous  to  planting,  to 
dry  away  some  of  the  more  watery  particles : 
were  we  believers  of  this  doctrine,  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter,  and  require  large  pockets  or 
a  regiment  of  small  ones  to  carry  it  into  prac- 
tice, since  some  of  us,  to  %;cure  our  crops, 
plant  from  3  to  4  bushels  of  seed  in  a  season. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  hills  planted, 
produce  (large  quantities  of  unsaleable  ones 
fed  to  the  hogs  excepted),  and  amount  of  sales 
for  the  preceding  4  years :  viz. 


y«r. 

Hilh  plaatod. 

BvhehinU. 

Amfmat  n'^ni. 

1835 

-        6.664 

1,133 

#939  10 

1S35 

-        7,850 

d61 

590  57 

J837 

-        8.011 

090 

913  56 

1838 

-       1,690 

823 

713  90 

MELON  PUMPKIN,  or  SQUASH  (Cucur- 
hita  meloptpo).    See  84.uaib. 


MELON,  WATER  (Cucumig  dtruBus),  A 
plant  well  known  in  the  United  States  for  its 
delicious ^and  refreshing  fruit.  To  acquire  the 
greatest  perfection  it  demands  a  warm  and 
sandy  soil,  and  this  it  finds  in  New  Jersey,  and 
more  Southern  States,  where  the  water-melon 
is  extensively  cultivated.  There  are  several 
varieties,  such  as  the  long  and  striped  Caro- 
lina, the  more  round  and  dark-skinned  Spanish, 
&c.  In  some  parts  of  southern  Russia,  a  kind 
of  beer  is  brewed  from  their  very  abundant 
and  cheap  water-melons,  with  the  addition  of 
hops:  they  also  prepare  a  conserve  or  marmo- 
lade  from  this  fruit,  which  is  a  good  substitute 
for  syrup  or  molasses. 

MENDING.  A  country  term  used  to  signify 
the  improvingthe  quality  or  texture  of  land  by 
the  application  of  manure. 

MERCURY  (MercunaliM).  These  are  re- 
garded as  mere  weeds,  possessing  narcotic, 
fetid,  and  dangerous  qualities. 

MERINO  SHEEP.    See  Sbe». 

MESLIN.  A  term  applied  in  New  England 
to  the  crop  of  peas  and  oats  when  sown  to- 
gether 

MESLIN-CORN.  A  term  applied  to  wheat 
and  rye  produced  in  a  state  of  moidtnre. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  science  of  meteors, 
or  the  science  which  explains  the  various  phe- 
nomena which  have  their  origin  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Under  the  term  meteorology,  it  is  now 
usual  to  include  not  merely  the  observation  of 
the  accidental  phenomena  to  which  the  name 
of  meteor  is  applied,  but  every  terrestrial  as 
well  as  atmospherical  phenomenon,  whether 
accidental  or  permanent,  depending  on  the  ac- 
tion of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.' 
In  this  extended  signification,  meteorology 
comprehends  climatology,  and  the  greater  part 
of  physical  geography;  and  its  object  is  to  de- 
termine the  diversified  and  incessantly  chang- 
ing influences  of  the  four  great  agents  of  na- 
ture now  named,  on  land,  in  the  sea,  and  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  the  object  of  meteorology  to 
investigate  and  discover  the  modes  of  opera- 
tion,  and  the  causes  instrumental,  as  well  as 
final,  of  the  multitude  of  interesting  phenomena 
which  exercise  an  influence  on  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  To  this  science  belongs 
the  examination  of  the  force  of  radiation  from 
the  sun,  or  the  temperature  directly  produced 
by  his  beams;  the  inquiry  into  the  constitu- 
tion, mechanical  as  well  as  chemical,  of  that 
intimate  intermixture  of  gaseous  bodies  which 
is  the  subject  of  what  are  called  atmospheric 
changes;  the  scrutiny  of  the  laws  governing 
the  variations  of  climate;  that  also  of  those 
which  regulate  the  diminution  of  heat  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  proportion  to  the  altitude ;  the 
developement  of  the  principles  determining  the 
quantity*and  state  of  the  aqueous  poirtion  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, in  short,  on  every  subject  of  science 
presented  by  the  atmosphere  itself,  or  by  its 
modes  of  relation  to  the  aqueous  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  and  the  general  laws  of  its  influence 
on  organized  matter.  This  branch  of  natural 
history  also  comprehends  the  examination  of 
two  great  series  of  phenomena,  not  strictly 
comprised  by  the  foregoing  enumeration;  by 
which,  on  the  one  side,  its  boundaries  are 
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united  with  those  of  physical  geography,  and 
on  the  other  side  with  those  of  astronomy. 
The  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  it- 
self, and  that  of  the  ocean,  as  well  at  the  sur- 
face as  at  every  accessible  depth — subjects  of 
the  greatest  interest,  with  respect  not  only  to 
the  present  state  of  the  earth,  but  also  to  its 
former  physical  condition — are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  temperature  and  other  af- 
fections of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  study  of 
them  becomes,  in  fact,  a  department  of  mete- 
orology. And  the  various  lEinds  of  luminous 
and  igneous  meteors  which  appear  within  the 
atmosphere,  though  some  of  them  originate,  in 
all  probability,  in  distant  regions  of  the  solar 
system, — such  as  the  zodiacal  light,  the  polar 
lights,  or  aurora  borealis  and  australis;  the 
meteors  called  shooting  stars,  and  the  stupen- 
dous masses  of  matter  in  combustion  called^Sre- 
ballt,  which  cast  down  upon  earth  immense 
blocks  of  red-hot  iron,  or  showers  of  heated 
stones, — constitute  another  wide  field  of  mete- 
orological inquiry.  This  interesting  branch  of 
science  must  ever  command  the  especial  con- 
sideration of  the  shepherd,  the  farmer,  and  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  in  general. 

METEORS.  A  name  given  to  any  pheno- 
mena of  a  transitory  nature  originating  in  the 
atmosphere.  Meteors  are  of  various  kinds: 
some  are  produced  simply  by  a  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  of  the  atmospheric  fluid,  and 
are  called  aerial  meteors;  such  are  Wiitdb, 
Whirlwtxdb,  &c  a  second  class  ari^e  from 
the  deposition  of  the  aqueous  particles  which 
the  atmosphere  holds  in  solution,  and  which 
are  precipitated  in  consequence  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  pressure  or  temperature,  sometimes 
in  a  fluid  and  sometimes  in  a  concrete  form. 
These  are  called  aqueout  meteori,tLS  DKW,Foes, 
Hail,  Raiv,  Ssow,  Vapour,  Sui.  A  third  class 
of  meteors  or  atmospheric  phenomena  are 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  aqueous  particles 
dispersed  in  the  atmosphere,  or^the  rays  of 
light.  These  are  called  htminout  tneteon,  and 
comprise  fata  morgana,  halo,  mirage,  parhelia, 
the  rainbow,  &c,  A  fourth  class  are  the  tgne- 
out  meteors,  comprehending  those  which  present 
the  phenomena  distinctive  of  combustion. 
See  AtROLiTK,  Northxrn  Lights,  LioHTiriire, 
SHOOTiire  Stars,  &c. 

METHEGLIN  (Germ.  «i«fA,  mead).  A  be- 
verage made  of  honey  and  water,  fermented  by 
the  addition  of  yeast.    See  Mbad. 

MEZEREON,  or  SPURGE  OLIVE  (Daphne 
mezereum).  This  is  a  pretty  shrub,  indigenous 
to  England,  where  it  grows  wild  in  woods,  but 
is  not  common.  The  stem  is  bushy,  4  or  5 
feet  high,  with  upright,  ^  alternate,  smooth, 
tough,  and  pliant  branches ;  leafy  while  young. 
The  flowers  are  pale  garnet-coloured,  highly, 
and  to  many  persons  too  powerfully  fragrant, 
seated  in  little  tufts  on  the  smaller  branches. 
The  scarlet  berries,  which  are  the  favourite 
food  of  some  species  of  finch  (Loxia)  are  poi- 
sonous to  many  animals.  There  are  varieties 
with  pink  and  white  flowers ;  and  the  berries 
also  vary  to  a  yellow  or  orange  hue.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  employed  in  medicine.  It 
is  excitant  and  sudorific.  The  active  principle 
is  a  fixed  acrid  aloe  resin.  See  Spvrgs 
Laurel. 
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MICA.  A  well-known  mineral,  with  a  pearly, 
metallic  lustre,  consisting  of  extremely  thin,elas- 
tic  plates  or  layers  somewhat  resembling  glass. 
The  largest  sheets  are  brought  from  Siberia, 
and  used  instead  of  glass,  especially  to  enclose 
fire  where  it  is  desirable  to  see  the  flame,  as  in 
stoves,  &c.  Mica  enters  into  the  composition 
of  granite.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*66.  When 
analyzed  it  is  shown  to  contain  potash,  mag- 
nesia, silica,  oxide  of  iron,  with  other  ingre- 
dients of  well-known  fertilizing  properties. 
(See  CrsoLOGT.)  Hence,  where  any  of  these 
are  deficient  in  soils,  the  application  of  mica 
must  be  advantageous. 

MICE  (Mtu),  A  very  destructive  sort  of 
vermin  to  many  of  the  cultivator's  growing 
and  housed  crops,  and  which  should,  therefore, 
be  destroyed  as  soon  as  possible.  Cats,  dogs, 
owls,  snakes,  and  hedge-nogs  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  rats  and  mice,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  encouraged  about  the  farm. 

To  destroy  Rats  and  Mice  in  Com  Stacks.— The 
following  method  was  adopted  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Gibson,  of  Millbeck  Hall,  Keswick,  and  is 
still  continued  by  his  son,  Mr.  Joseph  Gibson, 
of  the  same  place,  with  never-failing  success. 
It  is  accomplished  by  simply  driving  in  a  few 
hedge-stakes,  at  about  4  feet  distance,  round  the 
stack  intended  to  be  housed,  and  having  a 
woollen  or  linen  web,  of  about  6-4ths  or  7-4ths 
wide,  upon  the  stakes, so  as  to  be  perfectly  close 
at  the  bottom,  of  which  particular  care  must 
be  taken,  in  order  that  none  of  the  vermin  may 
creep  under  the  folds.  It  is  certain  that  none 
will  attempt  to  climb  over  the  top,  and  ii  mat- 
ters not  whether  there  are  fifty  or  a  hundred 
within  the  enclosed  area,  they  will  be  quite 
safe.  An  active  lad  and  a  dog  may  easily  de- 
stroy any  number,  and  he  must  be  a  clumsy 
fellow  if  he  lose  one  in  a  hundred.  A  few 
neighbours,  by  subscribing  about  2s,  6d,  each, 
might  get  an  article  at  lOd,  a  yard  that  would 
serve  them  all  for  about  20  years.  If  the 
above  simple  method  were  generally  adopted 
for  a  short  time,  those  destructive  enemies  to 
the  stack-yard  would  soon  be  considerably  re- 
duced. A  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Ex^ 
press  suggests  the  following  plan  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  obnoxious  vermin.  Feed 
with  flour  and  a  few  sweet  almonds  bruised 
and  mixed  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
treacle,  to  form  a  paste  (add  a  few  drops  of  oil 
of  aniseed),  for  6  or  6  nights,  until  thcfy  take 
it  freely,  never  laying  more  of  the  mixture  than 
they  will  eat  up  clean  ;  then  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  carbonate  of  barytes  to  about  a  pound  of  the 
paste.  I  prefer  the  barytes  to  arsenic,  it  being 
free  from  the  sour  taste  of  the  arsenic,  which  the 
rats  will  never  t^e  a  second  time.  By  using 
the  above  composition,  I  have  kept  my  pre- 
mises clear,  without  employing  a  rat-catcher, 
at  the  expense  of  a  few  shillings  a  year. 

MID-RIB.  In  botany,  the  middle  vein  of  a 
leaf,  which  passes  from  tlie  petiole  to  the  apex. 

MIGNONETTE  (Reseda,  to  calm  or  ap- 
pease; the  Latins  considered  its  application 
useful  in  external  bruises).  The  sweet  migno- 
nette (R.  odorata)  is  an  old  and  universal  fa- 
vourite, on  account  of  the  very  pleasant  odour 
emitted  by  the  flowers.  Though  usually  an- 
nual, by  care  in  a  green-hoase  and  constantly 
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praning,  the  cnUivated   mignonette  may  be 
rendered  perennial,  and  even  shrabby. 

MILDEW,  or  RUST.  Of  all  the  many  dis- 
eases which  attack  our  cultivated  plants,  not 
one  is  so  destructive  as  the  mildew.  It  is  the 
*<  plague**  of  onr  wheat  crops ;  and  as  that  fatal 
distemper  is  always  larking  in  some  district 
of  climes  warmer  than  oar  own,  so  the  mil« 
dew  is  always  in  our  fields,  waiting  for  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  its  outspread,  and 
ready  to  destroy  the  expected  harvest  of  the 
husbandman.  So  constantly  present  is  this 
destructive  disorder,  that  in  the  fairest  fields 
of  wheat  grown  in  the  richest  com  districts  of 
England,  and  ;a  the  most  genial  years,  I  never 
saw  a  single  acre  entirely  uninfected.  Every 
year  the  farmer  is  more  or  less  injured  by  this 
disease,  for  the  produce  of  each  acre  of  wheat 
is  unquestionably  reduced  annually  several 
bushels.  Yet  those  who  suffer  most  by  the  loss, 
the  farmers  themselves,  are  almost  universally 
ignorant  of  the  fact;  and  their  attention  is 
rarely  arrested  by  it  till  a  year  occurs  in  which 
their  crop  of  wheat  is  nearly  annihilated. 

lis  prevailing  injurious  nature  was  well 
known  in  an  age  as  distant  as  that  of  the  He- 
brews ;  and  it  bad  not  spared  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Even  the  poets,  as  Horace  in  his 
Odes,  speak  of  it  as  the  "sterile  Rubigo"  (Car- 
min.  lib.  3,  ode  23)  ;  and  warning  voices  have 
not  been  since  wanting  to  speak  loudly  of  its 
ravages.  Mr.  Marshall  says,  **  a  certain  pre- 
ventive of  tbe  mildew  would  be  a  discovery 
worth  millions  to  this  country;*'  and  many  others 
have  coincided  in  this  estimate  of  its  injuries. 

This  disease  is  known  to  be  the  efl*ect  pro- 
duced by  a  minute  fungus  belonging  to  a  genus 
closely  allied  to  that  which  causes  the  smut 
The  roots  of  this  fungus  penetrate  the  vessels 
of  the  plant,  and  are  nourished  by  the  sap  in- 
tended for  perfecting  its  seed;  consequently, 
if  the  fan gi  are  so  numerous  in  each  stem  as 
to  make  it  a  marked  <*  mildew  year,'*  the  grain 
is  either  partially  or  totally  shrivelled,  owing 
to  the  roots  of  these  parasites  intercepting  the 
sap  in  its  upward  passage. 

The  ignorance  relative  to  this  disease  is  not 
a  consequence  of  its  novelty,  since  it  has  been 
known  and  dreaded  in  the  earliest  ages  to 
which  our  knowledge  extends.  Thus,  when 
God  held  out  as  a  warning  to  the  Israelites  the 
afflictions  he  would  bring  on  them  if  disobe- 
dient, he  enumerated  the  pestilence  and  the 
sword  to  destroy  their  persons,  «  with  blasting 
and  with  mildew,"  to  lay  waste  their  fields<i>eirt. 
xxviii.  22 ;  1  Kingi  viii.  87 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  28)  ; 
and  when  the  same  Almighty  Being  had  pu- 
nished that  rebellious  people,  he  reminded 
them  by  his  prophet ;  **  I  have  smitten  you  with 
blasting  and  mildew ;  when  your  gardens  and 
your  vineyards,  and  your  fig  trees,  and  your 
olive  trees  increased,  the  palmer-worm  de- 
stroyed them."  (jfmof  iv.  9.)  **I  smote  you 
with  blasting,  and  with  mildew,  and  with  hail, 
in  all  the  labours  of  your  hands."  {Haggai  ii. 
17.)  The  Hebrews  called  it  yarcoon,  implying 
a  yellow  pallidness  arising  from  moisture.  To 
the  Greeks  it  was  known  as  enuibe,  tfiwd ;  and  j 
Theophrastus,  who  wrote  his  HUtory  of  Plant* 
about  320  years  before  the  Christian  era,  ob«  i 
serves  (lib.  viii  c  10)  that  it  occurs  more  ' 
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frequently  to  com  than  to  pulse ;  that  in  the 
climate  of  Greece  barley  was  more  subject  to 
it  than  wheat,  and  particularly  a  variety  then 
known  as  aehiUum  barley.  Experience  had 
taught  them,  that  the  crops  on  high  lying  lands 
were  seldom  attacked  by  this  disease ;  but  that 
the  hollows  surrounded  by  hills,  where  winds 
could  not  get  at  the  crops  they  bore,  were  most 
frequently  infected.  It  is  chiefly  generated, 
concludes  Theophrastus,  during  the  fuU  moon. 

By  the  Romans,  the  mildew  was  denominated 
**rubigo.**  Pliny  informs  us,  in  his  HUtory  of 
PlwnU  (lib.  vii.  c  28  and  29),  that  it  was  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  this  disease  arises  from 
certain  dews  settling  upon  the  corn,  and  obtain- 
ing a  caustic  or  burnmg  quality  from  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun.  This  naturalist  himself 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  disease  arises 
from  cold,  considering  that  infection  first  occurs 
during  the  sun,  and  always  about  the  new  or 
full  moon.'  Pliny,  and  the  still  later  writers 
of  the  Gtoponica  (for  this  work  is  composed  of 
fragments  of  Roman  writers  living  af^er  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantino- 
ple, though  wriuen  in  the  Greek  language), 
considered  that  the  best  remedies  were 'stink- 
ing pungent  smokes;  hence  they  recommended 
fish,  horns,  goat's  dung,  dtc,  to  be  burned  on 
such  side  of  the  field  as  would  enable  the 
wind  to  difitise  the  smoke  over  and  throughout 
the  crop.  They  evidently  had  the  same  pre- 
judice as  is  now  entertained  by  our  own  farm- 
ers, that  the  mists  which  frequently  prevail 
daring  midday  in  the  hottest  periods  of  sum- 
mer are  the  cause  of  the  mildew;  for  they 
direct  those  fumigations  to  be  performed  at 
such  time  as  it  is  seen  in  the  atmosphere. 
They  also  thought  that  if  branches  of  the  laurel 
were  fixed  among  their  corn,  the  mildew  would 
pass  from  the  crops  to  those  branches.  {Geo- 
pon,  lib.  V.  c.  33 ;  P/intt  Hist,  Plant,  lib.  xvii.  c. 
17,  Ac.)  One  of  their  practices  recommended 
is  much  more  rational,  namely,  to  bruise  the 
leaves  or  roots  of  the  colocynth,  to  macerate 
these  in  water,  and,  before  the  sun  has  risen, 
to  sprinkle  the  infected  crop  with  the  liquor 
thus  obtained.  It  is  possible  that  the  juice  of 
the  colocynth,  which  is  a  violent  purgative  to  the 
human  system,  may  be  destructive  to  the  fungus 
constituting  the  disease.  It  approaches  to  that 
which,  in  modem  times,  has  been  found  the 
only  eflectual  curative  treatment;  and  the  di- 
rection that  the  application  should  be  perform- 
ed in  the  morning  evinces  that  it  was  a  direction 
suggested  and  confirmed  by  experience.  Co- 
lumella (lib.  ii.  c.  12)  says,  that  hoeing  com 
daring  wet  weather  is  apt  to  induce  mildew. 

Some  modern  writers  have  considered  that 
the  rubigo  of  the  Romans  is  the  disease  known 
to  us  as  the  smut;  bat,  independent  of  the 
name,  which  evidently  referred  to  the  red  or 
rusty  hue  of  the  disease,  and  which  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  the  last-named  disorder,  we 
have  the  direct  testimony  of  Virgil  (Geor.  L 
150),  that  the  rubigo  was  a  disease  of  the  straw; 
his  words  are,  '*  Mox  et  fru mentis  labor  addi- 
tus ;  ut  mala  eulmot  esset  rubigo,  dec." 

Horace  (Carminum,  lib.  iii.  ode  xxiiL)  and 
Ovid  (Fast,  iv.  907)  speak  of  the  same  vege- 
table epidemic.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
as  conscious  as  the  Hebrews  of  the  destruction 
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it  would  inflict  on  their  crops.  They  con- 
si  lered  it  as  the  instrument  of  vengeance  di- 
rected by  a  particular  deity,  to  whom  they  ap- 
plied the  same  appellation  as  to  the  disease 
itsel  f.  (Schnnder*B  Scriptorum  Rei  Rtulica,  vol.  i. 
pt.  ii.  p.  246.)  To  propitiate  this  presiding 
deity,  a  festival  entitled  kubigalia,  was  institut- 
ed by  Numa  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
that  is,  704  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  It 
was  celebrated  annually  on  the  26th  of  April, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  grove,  at  the  fifth 
milestone,  on  the  Claudian  Way, and  comprised 
sacrifices,  races,  and  obscenities.  Reddish- 
coloured  bitches  (rufx  canes)  were  sacrificed, 
because  the  lesser  dog-star  was  then  in  the 
heavens,  and  was  considered  unpropitious  to 
com.  (Plinii  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  xviii.  c.  29 ;  VarU 
Flacci  Facti,  p.  63.) 

Ovid,  who  enters  fully  into  the  religions  per- 
formances of  the  festival,  says,  that  the  limbs 
of  a  sheep  and  the  entrails  of  a  dog  were 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  occasion;  and 
that  the  priest  informed  him  that  he  knew  of 
no  reason  for  the  latter  animal  being  sacrificed, 
but  that  its  name  coincided  with  that  of  the 
constellation  which  at  that  season  was  appa- 
rent in  the  sky.  The  prayer  addressed  by  the 
priest  to  the  presiding  deity  mark^  so  strongly 
their  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  inducements 
of  the  disease,  that  I  shall  give  a  nearly  literal 
translation  of  a  part : — 

**  O,  blighting  Rubigo,  spare  the  corn-plants. 
And  let  the  ear  wave  gently  o'er  the  surfkce  of  the 

earth : 
Sttffer  the  crope  which  have  been  nourished  by  the 

propitious 
Stars  or  heaven,  to  grow  until  they  become  fit  for  the 

sickle. 
Thine  is  no  small  power;  the  crops  thou  hast  marked 
The  dispirited  cultivator  reckons  as  lost. 
Neither  winds,  nor  showers,  so  much  injure  the  corn ; 
Neither  when  bitten  by  the  frost  does  it  acquire  a  hue 

so  pallid, 
As  if  the  sun  fervently  hf>a(8  tbe  moist  stalks ; 
Then,  O!  dread  goddess,  is  the  opportunity  for  thy 

wrath  ;— 
Be  merciful,  I  pray,  and  withhold  your  rusting  hands 

from  the  crops ; 
Nor  harm  the  cultivated  land :  it  is  eufflcient  to  be  able 

to  do  harm." 

The  misty  weather,  mistaken  by  the  Roman 
cultivators  as  actually  a  cloud  of  mildew,  is 
only  one  of  many  numerous  instances  which 
might  be  quoted  where  causes  of  the  disease 
have  been  considered  to  be  the  disease  itself. 
To  enumerate  these  would  form  a  long  cata- 
logue of  mistakes ;  yet  these  I  should  not  he- 
sitate to  detail,  because  the  refutation  would 
incidentally  introduce  much  useful  informa- 
tion, but  that  they  will  for  the  most  part  be 
noticed  among  the  circumstances  which  pro- 
mote the  occurrence  and  aid  the  progress  of 
this  epidemic. 

The  first  person,  I  believe,  who  correctly 
pointed  out  the  nature  of  mildew,  was  Felice 
rontana,  who,  in  the  year  1767,  published  at 
Lucca  a  very  particular  description  of  the  fun- 
gus occasioning  it,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Osser^ 
vazione  sopra  h.  Rvggine  del  Chrano."  Since  then 
it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  botanists, 
and  the  results  of  their  researches  have  been 
to  establish  it  as  a  distinct  species  of  fungus, 
though  th^y  differ  as  to  the  genus  to  which 
they  attach  it.  It  is  the  Puccinia  graminU  of 
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Persoon  (Disp.  1 3,  f.  8) ;  and  it  is  the  Undofiw 
menii  of  Sowerby, 

In  Plate  2  there  is  a  representation  of  this 
fungi,  in  which 

^  is  a  portion  of  wheat-straw  afi*ected  with 
rust,  magnified,  to  show  the  parasitic  plant  or 
fungus,  giving  rise  to  the  disease  called  rust, 
blight,  and  mildew. 

m,  Another  portion  of  a  diseased  stem  in  a 
green  state,  and  before  the  fungus  is  quite  ripe. 

n,  The  small  portion  marked  1  (1),  still  more 
strongly  magnified. 

0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  tf  u,  Very  highly  magnified  repre- 
sentations of  the  fimgus  parasite  in  different 
stages  of  growth  and  maturity. 

0,  Shows  it  in  the  young  state ;/»,  full-grown; 
9,  two  plants  bursting  and  shedding  their  seeds 
when  under  water  in  the  microscope ;  r,  two 
plants  bursting  in  a  dry  place ;  t,  apparently 
abortive;  <,  seeds  in  a  dry  state;  «,  a  small 
part  of  the  t>ott6m  of  a  pore,  with  some  of  the 
parasitic  fungi  growing  upon  it. 

Rust  grows  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  wheat, 
Ac,  appears  in  dense  difiTuse  tufts,  often  con- 
fluent, forming  long,  parallel  lines  on  the  culms ; 
at  first  brownish-yellow,  but  changing  to  black. 
Sporidia  elongated,  clavate,  very  slightly  con- 
stricted at  the  septum ;  upper  cell  the  shortest ; 
stipes  filiform.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  parasitical  fungus,  which  is  common 
upon  the  wheat-leaves  and  culms,  but  which  is 
not  so  injurious,  namely,  the  Uredo  rubigo,  of  De* 
candoUe  (Flora  Franca,  vol.  vi.  p.  88).  Charac- 
terized by  spots  yellow ;  heaps  oval,  scattered* 
generally  epiguons ;  epidermis  at  length  burst- 
ing longitudinally ;  sporidia  sub-globose,  red- 
brown,  easily  dispersed.  If  the  straw  of  wheat 
be  examined  with  the  assistance  of  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  its  striped  surface  will  be  seen  to  arise 
from  longitudinal  partitions  of  the  outer  bark 
or  epidermis.  The  depressed  partitions  are 
furnished  throughout  their  length  with  1  or  2 
rows  of  pores  or  orifices,  which  seem  capable 
of  emitting  or  imbibing  moisture  as  the  wants 
of  the  plant  may  require.  Similar  pores, 
though  varying  in  form  and  arrangement,  per- 
vade the  leaves  and  chaff*,  or  glumes ;  and  it 
is  in  these  pores  that  the  seeds  of  the  parasiti- 
cal Puccinia  obtain  admission,  and,  vegetating 
in  the  cavities  to  which  they  lead,  doubtless 
thrust  their  minute  roots  into  the  cellular  tex- 
ture beneath  the  bark,  and  intercept  for  their 
own  nourishment  that  sap  which  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  grain  for  its  developement  and 
completion.  The  com  necessarily  becomes 
shrivelled,  proportionally  as  the  fungi  are  more 
or  less  numerous  on  the  plant :  and  as  it  is  the 
nutriment  that  would  have  perfecred  the  inte- 
rior of  the  grain,  which  is  chiefly  extracted 
by  the  fungi,  for  the  exterior  form  is  nearly 
completed  before  the  mildew  occurs,  the  pro- 
portion of /lour  to  bran  is  always  much  reduced. 
Sir  J.  Banks  observed,  in  1804,  which  was  a 
"mildew  year,"  that  some  of  the  wheat  would 
not  yield  from  a  sack  so  much  as  a  stone  of 
flour. 

Sir  Humphry,  then  Mr.  Davy,  placed  the 
loss  caused  by  this  fungus  beyond  a  doubt, 
by  chemical  analysis.  He  found  that  1000 
parts  of 
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Thin-ikinnned  Sicilian^ Gluten, 8397 

wbeat  afforded  of   -  (.  Starch,  7*iS  5 
Middlesex  wheat,  ave- (  Gluten,  100  \       g.. 

rage  crop  -       -       -\  Starch,  765  /       **' 

eprlngwheat.      -       -^g;;JJ[;;?So}       ^  «> 

Mildewed  wheal  of  1604 1  IIJJJJiJIJ  I       090        850 

Mildewed  wheat  of  1806|  gllnhl  178  }  ^'^  ^^ 
Showing,  in  one  instance,  a  loss  of  31  per  cent, 
of  flour  in  the  mildewed  when  compared  with 
the  average  English  wheat,  and  in  the  other  of 
nearly  74  per  cent.  (Elem,  ofJigr,  Chem.  p.  160.) 
Mr.  W.  Jones  of  Wilmington,  Somerset,  found 
that  wheat,  partially  mildewed,  produced  one- 
fifih  less  of  flour  than  that  not  aiflected. 

I  have  almost  always  been  able  to  detect  the 
Puccinia  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  culms, 
generally  on  the  shoot-blade  (folia  vaganant), 
early  in  June;  but  it  is  not  till  the  following 
month  that  the  season  determines  whether  the 
ravages  of  this  fungus  will  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily extensive.  Throughout  July  the  English 
farmer  should  scrupulously,  and  almost  daily, 
examine  his  wheat  crop,  especially  that  which 
appears  strongest  and  most  luxuriant;  and  if 
he  detects  any  considerable  number  of  tufts  of 
the  fungus  upon  the  stems,  must  lose  no  time 
in  using  those  curative  measures  which  will 
be  detailed  in  the  dose  of  this  article.  If  July 
is  hot  and  dry,  it  may  be  concluded,  without 
much  fear  of  disappointment,  that  there  will 
be  but  little  injury  incurred  by  the  mildew. 
The  reason  of  this  is  very  apparent;  for  in 
such  a  season  no  fungns  will  vegetate  vigor- 
ously. This  order  of  plants  invariably  delights 
and  flourishes  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  in  a 
subdued  light,  accompanied  by  gentle  warmth. 
A  muegy  season  is  the  most  expressive  term  to 
describe  that  wherein  the  mildew  vegetates 
most  rapidly.  In  such  seasons  likewise,  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  the  wheat  plants 
remain  longest  succulent,  their  pores  expanded, 
and  their  ^bres  relaxed;  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  admission  of4he  seeds 
of  the  fungus,  to  their  vegetation,  and  to  the 
penetration  of  their  roots.  That  it  is  in  such 
seasons  the  Pucdnia  vegetates  most  rapidly  and 
extensively,  is  supported  by  the  observations 
of  others ;  for,  although  they  consider  such  a 
season  as  the  actual  cause  of  the  mildew,  their 
testimony  is  equally  valuable,  though  from  it 
they  have  drawn  erroneous  conclusions.  Thus, 
M.  Duhamel  says,  that  the  mildew  is  caused  by 
mild,  hazy,  or  gloomy  weather,  while  the  com 
is  at  the  height  of  its  vegetation  ;  that  is,  about 
the  time  of  its  blooming.  When  a  hot  san  has 
succeeded  such  weather,  he  observed  the  wheat 
crops  mildewed  in  a  few  days.  He  always 
observed  wet  springs  very  productive  of  this 
disease ;  but  it  rarely  occurs  in  clear,  dry,  hot 
years.  One  or  two  writers  have  given  most 
incomprehensible  theories  of  the  cause  of 
mildew. 

Mr.  R.  Somerville  concluded  that  the  mildew 
originates  from  the  attacks  of  insects  intro- 
duced with  the  manure ;  but  he  evidently  in- 
tended by  his  descriptions  the  minute  acarus 
(a  species  of  louse),  which  is  almost  always 
to  be  found  upon  decaying  vegetable  matter; 
and  in  the  cases  of  mildews,  this  insect  is  the 
follower,  not  the  introducer,  of  the  disease. 


The  Abb6  Rozier,in  his  "dictionary,"  observes' 
that  it  is  '*  caused  by  the  drops  of  fog  or  dew, 
dissipated  by  a  hot  sun ;"  an  opinion  which  is 
the  echo  of  Ovid's  verses  forming  part  of  the 
Flamen's  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Roman  crops  from  this  disease — 

**  Quantum,  el  culmos  Titan  incalfacit  udns  i 
Tunc  locus  eft  int  Diva  treroenda  tue.*' 

And  such  a  season,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
has  a  damp  atmosphere,  which,  above  all  other 
states  of  the  air,  is  favourable  to  the  vegetation 
of  this  Pucdnia'  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that 
in  such  seasons  vegetables  are  more  than  ordi- 
narily weak  and  prone  to  disease,  in  which 
condition  they  are  likely  to  become  the  prey 
of  parasitic  plants.  **  The  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  plant,"  says  Mr.  Knight,  "on  which 
the  sun  is  shining  strongly,  is  very  injurious  to 
its  health,  and  therefore  likely  to  give  increased 
activity  to  any  disease  to  which  the  plant  is 
subject."  This  observation  follows  the  detail 
of  an  experiment,  in  which  he  found  that 
sprinkling  wheat  plants  growing  on  ground 
very  dry,  with  cold  water,  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
warm,  bright  day,  caused  them  to  be  exten- 
sively mildewed.  "A  considerable  absorption, 
therefore,  probably  took  place ;  and  to  this  ab- 
sorption," says  he,  "and  the  effects  of  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  as  secondary  causes,  I 
am  disposed  to  attribute  the  appearance  of  the 
disease ;  but  whether  the  seeds  of  the  mildew 
were  carried  into  the  pores  of  the  plants  by  the 
water,  or  existed  there  before,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  solve."  (Banhtf 
On  tht  Blight  in  Com,  p.  30.)  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  whence  the  seeds  of  the 
fungi  came :  for  Mr.  Knight  records,  in  the 
previous  page,  that  other  wheat  plants  close 
by  were  extensively  mildewed. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Marshall,  which 
were  the  results  of  long  experience  in  many 
counties  in  England,  coincide  with  the  preced- 
ing opinions.  "  In  a  dry,  warm  summer,"  he 
remarks,  "which  is  well  known  to  be  favoura- 
ble to  the  health,  vigour,  and  productiveness 
of  the  wheat  crop,  the  seeds  of  the  fungi  are 
harmless,  so  long  as  the  fine  weather  continues. 
On  the  contrary,  in  a  cold,  wet  season,  which 
gives  languor  and  weakness  to  the  wheat 
plants,  few  crops  escape  entirely.  A  succes-* 
sion  of  cold  rains,  while  the  grain  is  forming, 
is  very  inducive."  Mr.  Marshall  previously 
concludes  that  "  The  fungi'  are  an  effect,  not 
the  cause  of  the  disease ;"  an  error  which  is 
at  once  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  if  all  the  fungi 
are  removed  from  a  plant,  it  is  speedily  cured. 

Of  other  circumstances  favourable  or  unfa^ 
vourable  to  the  occurrence  or  exasperation  of 
mildew,  little  need  be  said,  because  they  have 
comparatively  little  influence  upon  its  occur- 
rence. All  soils  and  situations  are  liable  to 
its  incursions ;  for  it  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  epidemic.  The  soil  on  which  it  ap- 
pears the  most  rarely  is  a  tenacious  clay;  and 
that  on  which,  when  it  does  occur,  its  ravages 
are  the  most  extensive  and  destructive,  is  the 
light,  calcareous,  and  rich.  "As  far  as  my  ob- 
servations extend,"  says  Mr.  Egremont,  "  the 
soils  wherein  clay  predominates  have  yielded 
crops  the  least  affected  by  the  mildew.  The 
soils  most  liable  to  have  their  crops  injured, 
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particularly  that  of  wheat,  are  the  following, 
and  in  the  order  stated : — Peat  or  moor,  calca- 
reous, calcareous  loams,  sand,  sandy  loams, 
and  another  kind  not  found  in  any  great 
breadth,  but'  in  patches,  chiefly  but  not  exclu- 
sively in  clayey  soils.  The  practical  farmer 
calls  it  gray  eartiu^  {Egremont's  Obs,  on  the  MU^ 
dew,  p.  93.) 

The  slightly  superior  power  of  clayey  soils 
to  protect  the  crop  growing  upon  them  from 
being  the  most  severely  affected  by  the  mil- 
dew, probably  arises  from  the  temperature  of 
such  soils  being  less  liable  than  lighter  ones 
to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  Dr. 
Hales  found,  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  were  88^,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  16  inches  below  the  surface  was  70°.  In 
October,  when  the  air  and  surface  were  at  35°, 
the  temperature  at  16  inches  beneath  was  48°, 
and  at  24  inches  50°.  This  statement  led  me 
to  make  a  few  experiments  upon  the  compara- 
tive rapidity  of  cooling,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
power  of  conducting  heat  of  various  soils;  and 
I  invariably  found,  that  the  mercury  in  a  ther- 
mometer, whose  bulb  was  buried  equally  deep 
in  a  silicious,  as  those  of  others  were  in  a  cal- 
careous and  in  an  aluminous  soil,  rose  most 
rapidly,  and  that  in  the  last-named  most  slowly. 
Their  rapidity  of  cooling  followed  the  same 
order.  Some  experiments  substantiating  the 
same  fact  will  be  found  in  Sir  li.  Davy's  Ag" 
rietUtural  Chemittry,  p.  179.  Every  gardener 
knows  the  injury  his  plants  sustain  from  sud- 
den vicissitudes  of  temperature.  **  Whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  check  a  quick  and  great  loss 
of  heat  in  the  substances  which  surround  such 
vegetables,  particularly  their  roots,  will  be  best 
calculated  to  save  them  from  that  injury,  and 
from  vegetable  death ;  consequently,  those 
earths  which  are  the  worst  conductors  of  heat, 
or,  in  other  words,  are  the  longest  in  heating 
or  cooling,  will  be  most  favourable  in  resisting 
an}'  sudden  alteration,  and  the  vegetables 
growing  on  them  will  be  the  least  injured 
when  so  assailed."  (Egrefn<ml*$  Obtervationi  on 
the  MUdew,  p.  30.) 

SUuaiion  appears  to  have  rather  more  tute- 
lary power  than  the  soil,  since  I  have  invaria- 
*bly  found  the  wheat  growing  in  fields  lying  in 
closely  enclosed  valleys  more  frequently  and 
more  seriously  injured  by  mildew  than  those 
upon  elevated  exposures.  '^A  Lincolnshire 
Farmer,"  Mr.  Lambreth  and  other  writers  in 
the  forty-fourth  vol.  of  the  JnnaU  of  JigricuUure, 
agree  in  this  observation,  and  it  is  no  more  than 
might  be  anticipated  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  fungus  tribe;  such  situations  being 
always  more  damp,  and  subject  to  a  moist, 
foggy  atmosphere. 

All  varieties  of  wheat  are  liable  to  the  disease, 
but  the  white  is  always  the  earliest  affected,  and 
the  bearded  or  rivet  the  last.  This  may  arise 
from  the  latter  variety  having  a  firmer  epider- 
mis, arising  from  its  containing  a  little  more 
silex,  and  thence  having  its  pores  less  easily 
acted  upon  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  con- 
sequently less  liable  to  the  entrance  of  the 
seeds  of  this  fungus.  Moreover,  the  hardness 
of  the  epidermic  checks  their  rapid  outspread 
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when  vegetating.  Mr.  Sirs  considered  spring- 
sown  wheat  not  liable  to  this  disease  of  the 
mildew,  and  that  is  the  general  opinion  in 
South  Holland.  Other  authorities  deny  that 
spring-wheat  is  exempted  from  it ;  and  to  this 
opinion  I  incline,  m  the  absence  of  any  thing 
like  decisive  knowledge  on  the  point. 

Early  towing  is  advisable,  because  the  wheat 
plants,  by  this  means,  have  a  chance  of  pass- 
ing the  time  of  blooming  before  they  are  ex- 
tensively attacked ;  and  the  more  advanced  the 
growth  of  the  seed,  the  more  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  this  parasite  to  check  its  perfection. 
Another  reason  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  Jones,  of 
Wilmington,  Somerset,  is,  that  when  sown  late 
the  plants  are  green  and  sappy  in  July,  and 
even  at  the  commencement  of  August,  the  sea- 
son in  which  the  cold  and  frosts  occur  that  are 
so  inducive  of  the  disease;  and  this  green 
state  necessarily  renders  them  more  than  ordi- 
narily liable  to  suffer  by  such  a  reduction  of  tem- 
perature. On  this  account  it  is  that  in  snper- 
luxuriantcrops,and  plants  growing  upon  dung- 
hills, the  former  are  liable  to,  the  later  almost 
always  are  infected  by,  mildew.  Yet  the  time 
for  sowing  is  no  unfailing  preventive,  for  in 
*' mildew  years"  all  crops  are  attacked;  and 
instances  have  occurred  where,  in  fields  sown 
in  September,  October,  and  November,  the  first 
and  the  last  have  been  most  injured. 

The  berberry  has  been  anathematized  as  a 
source  of  this  vegetable  pest;  but  I  have  never 
yet  met  with  any  facu  which  establish  the 
charge.  It  is  true  that  Rolesbury,  in  Norfolk, 
is  locally  known  as  **  mildew  Rolesbury,"  and 
that  the  berberry,  abounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  village;  but  I  know  many  low- 
lying  arable  districts,  proverbially  liable  to  the 
mildew,  having  no  berberries  in  their  vicinity. 
It  is  true  that  a  band  of  mildew  has  been  traced 
across  a  field  of  wheat  from  a  berberry  bush 
growing  in  one  of  its  hedge-rows ;  but  then  I 
have  seen  a  similar  track  of  the  disease  com- 
mencing from  an  oak.  It  is  also  true  that  Mr. 
Knight,  the  late  excellent  president  of  the  Loo- 
don  Horticultural  society,  found  wheat,  sprin- 
kled with  water,  in  which  berberry  branches 
had  been  washed,  speedily  became  infected 
with  the  mildew ;  but  he  also  ascertained  that 
wheat  sprinkled  with  clear  water,  became 
similarly  diseased.  I  have  tried  many  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
error  of  this  supposition,  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. However,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
parasite  which  affects  the  berberry  is  not  the 
Puccinia  graminit :  the  sporidia  are  dissimilar, 
and  the  colour  totally  unlike ;  but  it  may  be, 
and  certainly  much  resembles,  the  Uredo  mbigo. 
It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  the  identity  is  un- 
likely, because  the  plants  attacked  are  so 
widely  distant;  for,  as  already  noticed,  these 
parasites  will  vegetate  on  very  various  and 
even  dead  vegetable  matters.  The  parasite 
which  infects  the  leaves  of  the  berberi^  is  the 
J£cidium  berberidis :  it  is  a  beautiful  minute  gas- 
tro  mycus,  and  there  is  no  resemblance  be- 
tween it  and  the  rust  of  wheat,  except  in  colour. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  an  ^cidiwn 
on  the  berberry  could  produce  a  Puceinia  on 
wheat."    See  Bzrbmrt. 
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The  age  of  the  seeds,  the  thickness  of  sow- 
ing it,  and  previous  or  subsequent  cultivation, 
appear  to  have  no  preservative  influence; 
therefore,  it  now  only  remains  to  consider 
whence  ihe  seeds  of  the  fungi  come  to  the 
crop,  which  will  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the 
modes  of  prevention;  and,  lastly,  whether 
there  is  any  practicable  cure.  There  seems  to 
me  little  doubt  that  the  fungus  is  communi- 
cated from  the  soil  to  the  crop.  It  is  certainly 
not  conveyed  thither  with  the  seed-corn,  for  no 
washing,  no  cleansDig,  nor  pickling  of  this  has 
ever  been  observed  to  have  any  effect.  In 
••mildew  years,"  all  fields  of  any  infected  dis- 
tricts are  affected ;  and  when  it  is  only  partial, 
one  end,  or  a  breadth  across  the  middle  of  a 
field,  of  which  the  seed  has  all  been  treated 
alike,  will  be  grievously  injured,  whilst  the 
other  parts  suffer  little  more  than  ordinarily ; 
for  I  have  previously  noticed,  every  year,  and 
in  all  fields,  the  mildew  is  partially  present 
There  is  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this. 
Every  Pucrinia  sheds  some  hundreds  of  seeds, 
more  minute  and  lighter  even  than  those  of 
the  puff-ball;  and  as  every  wheat  crop  an- 
nually produces  some,  these  are  wafted  over 
neighbouring  closes  by  every  wind  daring 
their  seeding-time,  which  is  chiefly  in  the 
months  between  May  and  October.  In  the  soil 
upon  which  those  seeds  alight,  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  stubble  or  other  matters,  and 
vegetate,  reproducing  seeds,  or  remaining 
without  germination  until  the  following  spring. 
This  fungus  has  also  the  characteristic  of 
spreading  by  stooling,  or  throwing  out  offsets. 
This  may  be  seen  if  its  progress  is  watched 
upon  any  culm  which  it  affects.  I  once  placed 
in  a  paper  box  some  pieces  of  straw  that  were 
more  completely  mildewed  than  any  I  had  be- 
fore observed ;  this  was  left  during  the  whole 
winter  in  a  closet,  which  at  this  season  is  un- 
usually damp.  Upon  opening  the  box  in  the 
spring  following,  I  found  the  Puccinia  had 
grown,  and  spread  in  various  rectilinear  forms, 
upon  one  of  its  sides,  and  upon  the  bottom,  a 
fact  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  confirmed 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  The  fungus,  then,  though  its  na- 
tural habitat  is  the  culm  of  the  wheat,  will 
vegetate  upon  other  vegetable  bodies ;  and  this 
satisfactorily  explains  the  mode  in  which  it 
may,  after  being  preserved  through  the  winter, 
be  conveyed  to  the  succeeding  year's  crop, — 
to  say  nothing  of  those  seeds  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  straw  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
be  conveyed  to  the  next  year's  crop  by  various 
modes. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  pmention  is 
impossible ;  for  however  careful  a  farmer  may 
be  to  avoid  every  source  whence  the  seeds  of 
the  Puccinia  may  arrive,  yet  every  summer 
wind  may  waft  them  to  his  crops  ft^m  other, 
even  far-distant  lands.  To  prevent  the  com- 
munication to  the  wheat  from  the  soil  by  the 
stooling,  or  spreading  power  of  the  fungus,  it 
will  be  well  to  sprinkle  the  surface  with  salt, 
immediately  after  sowing,  at  the  rate  of  6  or  6 
bushels  to  the  acre;  and  in  the  spring,  early  in 
May,  to  apply,  in  a  similar  manner,  about  the 
same  quantity  of  caustic  fresh-slacked  lime, 


applications  of  which  are  not  only  destructive 
of  the  Puednia,  but  also  of  slugs,  and  promote 
the  general  4iealth  of  the  crop. 

For  testimonies  to  the  power  of  common 
salt  to  prevent,  in  some  instances,  the  occur- 
rence of  mildew,  I  would^  refer  the  reader  to 
my  brother's  EM$ay  on  tfu  Utes  of  Salt,  p.  60 — 
60,  where  will  be  found  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  Sickler,  Rev. 
R.  Hoblyn,  Mr.  8.  Robinson,  Mr.  Wood,  and 
Dr.  Paris.  Mr.  Prevost,  quoted  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  states  that  the  sulphate  of  copper,  if 
dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  3^  oz.  to  the 
gallon,  forms  a  solution  which  will  prevent  the 
attack  of  mildew  upon  the  wheat  plants  arising 
from  seed  which  has  been  steeped  in  it  I  am 
afraid  it  has  no  such  power. 

Salt  if  not  a  complete  preventive,  is  an  ef- 
fectual cure  of  the  mildew.  Mr.  Chatterton,  a 
Lincolnshire  farmer,  says,  in  the  44th  vol.  of 
the  AnnaU  ofjigric^  that  "on  the  sea-side  the 
wheat  is  little  damaged  by  the  nuldew,  yet 
within  3  miles  inland  the  crops  are  as  much 
affected  as  those  still  further  from  the  sea." 
This  fact  can  be  supported  by  the  experience 
of  most  farmers  whose  fields  skirt  our  native 
shores;  and  unquestionably  it  is  owing,  not 
only  to  the  soil  containing  a  greater  proportion 
of  common  salt  than  is  found  in  more  inland 
soils,  but  because  the  sea-haze,  which  rises  al- 
most nightly  in  the  summer  season,  bathes,  as 
it  were,  the  crops  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  coast;  and  this  haze  holds  in  solution  a 
portion  of  salt. 

The  following  well-attested  communication 
from  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  of  Hol- 
lenden  House,  near  Tunbridge,  is  conclusive 
on  this  subject,  and  gives  full  directions  to  the 
farmer  how  to  apply,  and  at  what  expense,  a 
practical  remedy. 

'*It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  furnish  you  with  some  information 
respecting  the  application  of  salt,  which,  per- 
haps, you  are  not  aware  of.  I,  and  a  neigh- 
bour of  mme,  have  applied  it  as  a  remedy  for 
the  mildew  in  wheat,  with  the  most  unequivo- 
cal success.  I  first  made  the  discovery  2  years 
ago ;  my  experiments  at  that  time  were  upon 
a  ver^  limited  scale;  they  have  this  year  ex- 
tended only  over  an  acre  and  a  half,  but  under 
circumstances  that  leave  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  of  salt  being  an  absolute  specific  for 
mildew,  in  the  most  aggravated  stages  of  the 
disorder;  of  this  I  will  state  to  you  a  convinc-* 
ing  proof.  In  the  year  1818 1  found  a  few  ears 
of  wheat  which  I  conceived  to  be  a  new  and 
improved  variety ;  from  these  ears  I  raised  as 
much  wheat  as  last  year  planted  a  land  4  feet 
wide  andlOO  yards  in  length :  the  produce  I  had 
promised  to  Mr.  Coke ;  and,  to  augment  that 
produce,  I  had  the  ground,  previously  to  plant- 
ing, highly  manured ;  and  as  soon  as*  the  wheat 
came  up  I  gave  it  a  good  dressing  with  soot 
and  this  dressing  was  repeated  once  or  twice ; 
in  consequence  of  this  superabundant  dressing, 
the  wheat,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expect- 
ed, was  as  rank  as  the  wheat  you  may  observe 
growing  accidentally  upon  a  dunghill,  which 
never  fails  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  without 
bringing  a  single  grain  to  maturity.    The  mil- 
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dew  made  its  appearance  on  this  particnlaf 
part  of  my  field,  while  the  straw  was  quite 
green,  and  the  grain  in  a  milky  state ;  notwith- 
standing the  danger  that  might  be  apprehended 
to  the  wheat  itself,  from  its  being  thus  succu- 
lent,  I  ventured  to  give  it  a  dressing  with  salt 
and  water ;  as  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  the  dressing  was  repeat- 
ed the  next  morning.  The  proportion  of  salt 
to  the  water,  1  pound  in  a  gallon,  laid  on  with 
a  plasterer's  brush,  the  operator  bearing  a  pail 
of  the  mizlore  in  one  hand,  and  the  brush  in 
the  other,  making  hi^  casts  as  when  sowing 
com,  or  else  with  a  common  watering-pot, 
which,  being  tfwung  with  great  force,  throws 
the  water  very  rapidly ;  2  men  will  get  over 
about  4  acres  a  day — the  one  to  spread,  the 
other  to  supply  the  mixture^  The  result  was, 
that  the  mildew  was  completely  subdued,  and 
the  wheat  went  forward  to  maturity ;  and  al- 
though the  sample  was  not  so  bold  as  it  might 
have  bee%  it  was  sound  and  marketable.  In 
other  parts  of  the  field  where  the  mildew 
showed  itself,  not  under  the  aggravated  circum- 
stances described  above,  but  as  it  usually  ap- 
pears, the  wheat  was  not  in  the  least  injured 
by  it  after  the  salt  and  water  was  applied;  it 
was,  indeed,  as  fine  a  sample  as  could  be 
grown.  Both  mine  and  my  neighbour's  wheat 
was  examined  by  many  practiced  farmers,  who 
are  so  decidedly  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
my  remedy,  that  they  intend  never  to  be  with- 
out a  reserve  of  salt  ready  to  meet  the  enemy 
the  moment  he  appears.  The  efiect  of  the  salt 
upon  the  mildew,  to  those  who  do  not  consider 
the  manner  of  its  operation,  is  truly  astonish- 
ing; I  believe  it  to  be  instant  death  to  the  fungus; 
this,  however,  is  certain,  in  less  than  48  hours 
the  straw  nearly  recovers  its  original  colour 
and  brightness.  The  certainty  and  celerity  of 
its  operation  I  account  for  thus:  the  mildew, 
it  is  now  well  ascertained,  is  a  parasitical 
plant  of  the  fungus  tribe,  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  which  tribe  is  water;  when  salt, 
therefore,  is  applied  to  them,  the  aqueous  par- 
ticles afe  immediately  absorbed,  and  their 
vitality  destroyed.  The  action  of  salt  upon 
mushrooms,  as  in  making  mushroom  catsup, 
confirms  this  theory.''  (Johtuon's  Essay  on  Salt, 
3d  ed.  p.  62--64.) 

I  can  afford  decided  testimony  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  cure  recommended  by  Mr.  Cartwright ; 
but  I  would  add  these  precautions.  The  safest 
quantity  of  salt  per  gallon  is  8  oz.,  and  then 
the  application  may  be  rendered  more  effiectual 
by  frequent  repetition,  without  any  danger  of 
injury  Utthe  plants.  If  the  application  is  not 
made  during  a  clouded  day,  it  is  best  to  defer 
it  until  the  evening.  Some  have  recommended 
a  rope,  held  at  its  extremities  by  two  men,  to  be 
drawn  up  and  down  each  ridge  of  the  infected 
crop  to  remove  the  fungus ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  treatment  is  partially  effectual, 
for  the  parasite  is  removed  whenever  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  rope,  but  the  points  of  con- 
tact necessarily  are  limited. 

Professor  Henslow  endeavours  to  prove  (by 
strengthening  with  additional  evidence  his 
previously  expressed  opinions)  the  specific 
identity  of  the  fungi  producing  rust  and  mil- 
dew. See  Rust,  Eneor,  Dbt  Rot,  dec. 
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Mr.  John  Baker  of  Leeds,  in  commenting 
tipon  my  brother's  essay,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
berberry  has  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
communication  of  the  mildew  to  wheat,  and 
gives  several  instances  which  seem  to  support 
his  view  of  the  case.  But  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  parasite  of  the  berberry  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  repeat  that  the  one  cannot  produce  the 
other. 

MILE  (Lat  MUle  patuum,  a  thousand  paces). 

The  following  table,  given  on  the  authority 
of  Kelly's  Cambitt,  shows  the  length  of  the 
modern  mile,  and  also  the  league,  of  various 
countries,  and  their  relation  to  the  English 
statute  mile. 

Modern  Roman  inll« 
English  statute  mile 
Tuscan  mile     -       .       - 
Ancient  Scotiih  mile 
Irish  mile 

French  posting  league     - 
Spanish  Judicial  league  - 
Portugal  league 
German  short  mile  - 
Flanders  league 
Spanish  common  league  - 
Pru8siaii*mUe  -       -       - 
Danish  mile     ... 
Dantzic  mile    -       .       . 
Hungarian  mile 
Swiss  mile       ... 
German  long  mile    - 
Hanoverian  mile     . 
Swedish  mile  ... 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Arabian 
mile  is  2148  yards,  the  Persian  parasang  6086 
yards,  the  Russian  werst  1167  yards,  and  the 
Turkish  berri  1826  yards.  The  English  geo- 
graphical mile  is  l-60th  of  a  degree  of  latitude, 
or  about  2025  yards;  the  geographical  league  of 
England  and  France  is  3  such  miles,  or  6075 
yards;  and  the  German  geographical  mile  is 
equal  to  4  English  geographical  miles,  or  8100 
yards. 

MILFOIL,  THE  WOOLLY  YELLOW.  Sec 
Yarbow. 

MILIARY.  In  botany,  a  term  signifying 
granulated ;  resembling  many  seeds. 

MILK  (Germ.  Milch).  A  well-known  fluid, 
.secreted  by  animals  ior  the  nourishment  of 
their  young.  See  LACToxma,  Buma, Chibss, 
Dairy,  Cattle,  &c. 

Cow*s  milk  is  that  principally  used  by  Eu- 
ropeans ;  that  of  the  goat,  and  even  of  the  sheep, 
is  used  in  some  parts  of  Britain ;  that  of  the 
mare  is  a  favourite  beverage  in  .Tartary  when 
it  is  'fermented.  If  milk  be  left  at  rest,  the 
fatty  globules  separate,  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
form  cream ;  if  it  be  long  agitated,  they  attract 
o:^gen,  coalesce,  and  form  butter. 

Milk  owes  its  whiteness  and  opacity  to  an 
emulsion  composed  of  the  caseous  matter  and 
butter,  with  sugar  of  milk,  extractive  matters, 
salts,  and  free  lactic  acid ;  the  latter  of  which 
causes  fresh  milk  to  redden  litmus  paper. 
Milk,  in  general,  contains  from  10  to  12  per 
cent  of  solid  matter,  on  being  evaporated  to 
dryness  bv  a  steam  heat.  The  mean  specific 
gravity  of  cows'  milk  is  1-030,  but  it  is  less  if 
the  milk  be  rich  in  cream.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  skimmed  milk  is  1-035;  and  of 
the  cream  is  1*0244.  100  parts  of  creame) 
milk  contain : — 


Caseous  matter,  containing  some  butter  •       •  S*600 

Bogarofmllk 3-flOO 

AicAholic  extract,  lactic  acid,  and  lactates       -  O-tW 
Balls ;  muriate  and  phoapbate  of  potash,  and 

phnaphate  of  lime  -.---*  0*480 

Water W'875 

fl9,8ltt 
Cream  conalsts  of—Butter  separated  by  churn- 
ing    4-5 

Caseous  matter  precipitated  by  the  coagulatioB 

of  the  milk  of  the  butter        .....  85 

Buttermilk         ...•.*.  WO 

1000 


When  milk  contained  in  wire-corked  bottles 
is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  water->bathy 
the  oxygen  of  the  included  small  portion  of  air 
under  the  cork  seems  to  be  carbonated,  and  the 
milk  will  afterwards  keep  fresh,  it  is  said,  for 
a  year  or  two ;  as  green  gooseberries  and  peas 
do  by  the  same  treatment. 

The  number  of  cows  kept  in  London  and  its 
environs  for  the  supply  of  milk  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  MaccuUoch  to  amount  to  9000,  and  their 
annual  produce  of  milk  to  be  equal  to  78,800,000 
jquarts.  For  this  purpose  the  Yorkshire  cow 
is  preferred  to  all  others.  The  daily  average 
of  milk  yielded  by  one  of  this  breed  is  es- 
timated, according  to  Mr.  Youatt,  at  22  or  24 
quarts. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced by  a  cow  is  materially  influenced  by 
the  food  and  distance  from  calving.  Some 
interesting  experiments  to  determine  this  were 
made  by  MM.  Boussingault  and  Le  Bel.  They 
observe,  "In  the  observations,  of  which  the 
following  table  presents  the  abstract,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  milk  given  bv 
the  cows  progressively  diminished.  This  di- 
minution cannot  be  attributed  to  the  regimen 
to  which  the  cows  were  subjected,  since,  in 
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again  ptitting  them  on  the  food  on  which  tbe^r 
had  previously  fed,  the  same  quantity  of  milk 
was  not  obtained  as  at  first;  the  diminution 
continued.  The  distance  from  the  period  at 
which  the  cow  has  calved  seems  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the  milk. 
This  cause  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  may 
even  prevent  the  influence  that  the  nature  of  the 

food  exercises  over  it  from  being  seen 

Indeed,  this  result  permits  us  to  state,  that  the 
nature  of  the  food  consumed  does  not  exert  so 
very  sensible  an  influence  on  the  quantity  and 
chemical  composition  of  milk  (we  do  not  say 
on  its  quality),  if  the  cows  receive  equal  nu- 
trition from  the  different  kind«  of  food.  It  is 
very  evident,  that  if  the  weight  of  the  feeds 
were  not  calculated  according  to  that  of  the 
equivalents,  great  variations  would  be  observed 
in  the  products  of  milk ;  but  then  those  varia- 
tions would  be  principally  caused  by  the  aug- 
mentation or  diminution  of  the  nutritive  matter. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  cows  which,  dur« 
ing  winter,  are  reduced  to  simple  feeding  on 
chopped  straw,  cease  almost  entirely  to  pro- 
duce milk,  and  with  difficulty  recover  their 
ordinary  rate  of  production ;  in  cognisance  of 
such  a  fact,  we  are  led  to  ascribe  the  return 
and  abundance  of  milk  exclusively  to  the  pro* 
perties  of  the  green  food  in  spring,  whilst  that 
effect  is  in  a  great  part  produced  by  a  real  in- 
crease in  the  feeds. 

**  In  establishments  where  a  regular  rotation 
is  followed,  healthy  and  abundant  nourishment 
to  cattle  in  winter  is  in  a  manner  assured,  the 
difference,  if  any  exist,  betwixt  the  feeding  in 
winter  and  summer,  being  in  all  cases  mucli 
less  considerable.  These  are  the  results  of 
experiments  made  during  a  year  on  eight  cows 
constantly  fad  together  on  a  great  variety  of 
food.*' 


Firti  Series  of  Expmmt9a$4 — GotnrrET  Cow. 


ffsaiberor 


itssi. 


Food  pwa  MQinkot  to  19  kilq 
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13 
S4 
35 

MO 
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3-4 
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11-3 
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125 
13-3 


Potatoes,  hay    • 

Ditto    .      >  . 

Hay,  green  clover  • 
Green  clover     - 

Hay   -       -       -  - 

Tornipe     .       .  . 

Red  beet    .       -  - 

Potatoes    .       -  - 

Hay   ...  . 

Potatoea  .  «  - 
Jerusalem  nrtiohokei 
Hay  and  oH-cake 


15-1 

80 
81 
80 
80 
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4'5 
43 
40 
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80 


8-0 
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4-3 
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60 
5'3 
6-9 
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00 


0-8 

02 
0-3 
01 
0^ 
0-2 
0-3 


0-3 
0-3 


78-4 


88-9 
87-7 
87-6 
87-1 
86-5 


87-5 
80-8 


Second  Series  of  Experiments* — Swiss  Cow. 
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Potatoes,  hay    - 
Hay,  green  clover 
Green  clover 
Clover  in  flower 
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0-3 
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There  is  a  paper  on  the  adulteration  of  milk, 
by  M .  Barruel  {Quar.  Jour»  ofjgr.  vol.  ii.  p.  304), 
in  which  he  states  that  the  substances  used 
to  adulterate  milk  in  London  and  Paris  are 
usually  flour,  sugar-candy,  potash,  and  some- 
times iodine,  to  give  it  its  bluish  colour. 


In  Stephens's  *'Book  ofthtTarml*  we  find  the 
following  interesting  details  relative  to  the  sub' 
ject  of  milk,  milch-cows,  and  their  treatment 
in  Scotland,  and  more  especially  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh. 

Cows  are  kept  on  every  species  of  farn^ 
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tbough  for  very  diflcrent  purposes.  On  carte 
and  pastoral  farms  they  are  merely  useful  in 
supplying  milk  to  the  fanner  and  his  servants. 
On  dairy  farms,  they  afford  butter  and  cheese 
for  sale.  On  some  farmt  near  large  toumt^  they 
chiefly  supply  milk  for  sale.  And  on  farms  of 
ntixed  husbandry^  they  are  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  young  stock. 

On  carse  and  pastoral  farms,  cows  receive 
only  a  few  turnips  in  winter,  when  they  are 
dry,  and  are  kept  on  from  year  to  year ;  but 
where  the  fanner  supplies  milk  to  his  work- 
people, as  a  part  of  wages,  they  are  disposed 
of  in  the  yeld  state,  and  others  in  milk,  or  at 
the  calving,  taught  in  to  supply  their  place, 
and  these  receive  a  large  allowance  of  turnips, 
with  perhaps  a  little  hay.  On  these  farms, 
little  regard  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  the  cow, 
the  fact  of  being  a  good  milker  being  the  only 
criterion  of  excellence. 

On  true  dairy  farms,  the  winter  season  is 
not  a  favourable  one  for  making  butter  and 
cheese  for  sale ;  for,  do  what  you  like  to  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  the  usual  roowd  green  crops 
on  these  products,  and  especially  butter,  they 
remain  unpalatable  to  the  taste.  The  cows 
.  are  therefore  in  calf  during  this  season,  and 
receive  the  treatment  described  above  until  the 
period  of  calving  in  spring. 

In  and  near  large  towns,  the  dairy-man  must 
always  have  milk  to  supply  his  customers,  and 
it  is  his  interest  to  render  the  milk  as  palatable 
as  possible.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  supply,  he  buys  cows  at  all  seasons,  just 
calved  or  about  to  calve.  He  disposes  of  the 
calves,  without  attempting  to  fatten  them;  and 
to  render  the  milk  he  sells  palatable,  he  cooks 
all  the  food  partaken  of  by  the  cows.  When 
the  cows  run  dry,  they  are  fattfened  for  the 
butcher,  and  not  allowed  to  breed  again. 

The  cows  in  the  public  dairies  in  Edinburgh 
are  supponed  in  winter  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances, namely,  turnips,  brewers'  and  distil- 
lers' grains,  called  draff,  dreg,  malt-comins, 
barley,  oats,  hay-seeds,  chaff,  cut  bay.  One  or 
more  of  these  substances,  with  turnips,  are 
cooked  together,  and  the  usual  process  in  doing 
this,  and  administering  the  cooked  food,  is  as 
follows : — Turnips,  deprived  of  tops  and  tails, 
and  washed  clean,  are  put  into  the  bottom  of  a 
boiler,  and  covered  near  to  its  top  with  a  quan- 
tity of  malt  comins,  cut  hay,  hay-seeds,  chaff, 
or  barley,  or  more  than  one  of  these,  as  the 
articles  can  be  procured.  Water  is  then  poured 
into  the  boiler  sufficient  to  boil  them,  and  a  lid 
placed  upon  iu  AAer  being  thoroughly  boiled 
and  simmered,  the  mess  is  put  into  tubs,  when 
a  little  pounded  rock-salt  is  strewed  over  it, 
and  chopped  into  a  mash  with  a  spade.  As 
much  dreg  ia  then  poured  upon  the  hot  mash 
as  to  make  it  lukewarm,  and  of  such  a  con- 
sistence as  a  cow  may  drink  up.  From  1  to  I^ 
stable-pailfuls  of  this  mixture, — ^from  40  to  60 
pints  imperial, — according  to  the  known  appe- 
tite of  the  cow,  is  then  poured  into  the  trough 
belonging  to  each.  The  trough  is  aAerwards 
removed  and  cleaned,  and  the  manger  is  ready 
for  the  reception  of  fodder — ^hay  or  straw.  This 
mess  is  given  8  times  a  day,  after  the  cows  have 
been  milked,  for  dairy-men  understand  that 
animals  should  not  be  disturbed  while  eating 
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their  food.  The  times  of  milking  are  6  A.  M^, 
12  noon,  and  7  P.  M.  The  sweet  milk  and 
cream  obtained  by  these  means,  and  received 
direct  from  the  dairy,  are  pretty  good.  The 
former  sells  in  Edinburgh  at  Id^  and  the  latter 
at  It.  the  imperial  pint  Dr.  Cleland  states  the 
price  of  sweet  milk  in  Glasgow  at  l}cf.  the  im- 
perial pinu 

It  will  be  observed  that  none  of  the  articles 
usually  given  to  cows  are  so  expensive  as  oil- 
cake, cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  or  cole-seed.  These 
products  were  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  in  his  experiments  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  raising  milk  for  supplying  the  poor,  and  the 
results  show  they  left  him  very  little  profit. 
{Cwrufen*9  JgricvUural  Hints,  p.  47—62.) 

Cattle  are  fed  on  other  substances  than  tur- 
nips, either  with  themselves  or  in  conjunction 
with  turnips.  Oil-cake  and  potatoes  are  the 
most  common  substances  used  for  this  purpose. 
Linseed  oil  and  linseed  have  been  recommend- 
ed, and  many  are  fed  at  distilleries  on  draff  and 
dreg,  as  the  refuse  of  distillation  are  termed ; 
and  these  are  also  sold  to  the  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding.  Oats,  barley-n)eal,  and 
bean-meal,  have  also  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  feeding  cattle. 

The  potatoes  used  in  feeding  cattle  are  either 
the  common  kinds  known  in  human  food,  or 
others  raised  on  purpose,  such  as  the  yam  and 
ox-noble ;  and  they  are  given  either  alternately 
with  turnips,  or  together.  In  feeding  cattle 
with  potatoes  of  any  kind,  and  in  any  way, 
there  is  considerable  risk  of  flatulency  and 
choking.  To  prevent  the,  latter,  the  potatoes 
should  be  smashed  with  a  hammer,  or  with 
an  instrument  like  a  pavier's  rammer,  and 
though  juice  should  come  out  in  the  operation, 
no  loss  is  incurred,  as  it  is  considered  of  no 
service  in  feeding.  To  prevent  flatulence  from 
potatoes  is  no  easy  matter;  but  a  friend  of 
mine  used  a  plan  which  completely  answered 
the  purpose,  which  was,  mixing  cut  straw  with 
the  broken  potatoes.  The  straw  obliging  the 
cattle  to  chew  every  mouthful  before  being 
swallowed,  may  prevent  such  a  large  quantity 
of  gas  being  generated  in  the  paunch  as  bruised 
potatoes  alone  would  do,  and  it  is  this  gas 
which  occasions  that  distressing  complaint 
called  hoven,  A  farm-stewardf  who  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  feeding  cattle  on  pota- 
toes on  a  led-farm,  always  placed  as  many 
potatoes,  whole,  before  cattle  as  they  could 
consume,  and  they  never  swelled  on  eating 
them,  because,  as  he  conjectured,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  they  do  not  eat  them  so  greedily  when 
in  their  power  to  take  them  at  will,  as  when 
doled  out  in  small  quantities.  This  fact  con- 
firms the  propriety  of  mixing  cut  straw  amongst 
potatoes  that  are  given  in  small  quantities,  in 
order  to  satisfying  the  appetite,  and  filling  the 
paunch  with  unfermentable  matter.  The  only 
precaution  required  in  giving  a  full  supply  of 
potatoes,  is  to  give  only  a  few  and  frequently 
at  first,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  quantity. 

Oil-cake  has  been  long  and  much  employ^ 
in  England  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  it  is 
making  its  way  in  that  respect  into  Scotland. 
It  consists  of  the  compresscNl  husks  of  linseed, 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  it,  and  is 
formed  into  thin  oblong  cakes.  The  cakes  are 
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broken  into  pieces  by  a  machine.  Cattle  are 
never  entirely  fed  on  oil-cake,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  substances,  as  turnips,  potatoes, 
cat  hay,  or  cut  straw.  When  given  with  cut 
hay  or  straw,  an  ox  will  eat  from  7  to  9  lb.  of 
cake  a  day,  and  the  hay  or  straw  induces  rumi- 
nation, which  the  cake  itself  is  not  likely  to  do. 
When  given  with  other  substances,  as  turnips 
or  potatoes,  8  lb.  or  4  lb.  a  day  will  suffice.  A 
mixture  of  oil-cake  and  cut  meadow-hay  forms 
a  very  palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  oxen, 
and  is  a  favourite  one  in  England*  Oil-cake 
costs  from  7L  to  10/.  a  ton. 

Statement  of  the  comparative  quality  of  MUk  from 
8  Jildemey  and  8  Kerry  {Irish)  Cowt,  upon  the 
Farm  at  Oakley  Park,  in  May,  June^  July,  and 
Jugust,  1840,  by  Mr,  IL  White,  ietted  from  a 
Lactometer  holding  I  Pint  of  Milk,  and  divided 
into  100  parte  by  Index. 


Cvm. 

Pbriioo 
orCrcui 

ioiua 

Differ- 

May. 
Alderneyi 
Kerryi    - 

Jane. 
Alderneyi 
Kerryi    - 

July. 
Alderneyi 
Kerryi     - 

Anyait 
Alderneyi 
Kerryi    - 

i5 
10 

90 
10 

15 

10 
13 
3 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

93 

10 

10 
13 

Butter  churned  from  3  pints  of  cream  from 
each  :-^ 

t^;.^.   :   ili:!t;i:}wo...,.b.po.»d. 

This  was  taken  in  August,  when  the  Alder- 
ney*s  produce  of  cream  was  at  the  lowest. 

MILK-FEVER.  Cows  in  high  condition  are 
most  subject  to  puerperal  fever.  This  inflam- 
matory disease  sometimes  appears  as  early  as 
two  hours  after  parturition;  if  4  or  6  days 
have  elapsed,  the  animal  may  generally  be 
considered  safe.  On  the  appearance  of  this 
fever,  from  6  to  10  quarts  of  blood  should  be 
taken,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the 
animal.  The  bowels  must  be  opened,  or  the 
disease  will  run  its  coarse ;  and  purging  once 
established  in  an  early  stage,  the  fever  will,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  rapidly  subside, 
leaving  the  strength  of  the  constitution  un- 
touched.    {Youatt  on  Cattle,  p.  547,  648.) 

MILK-H0U8E8  AND  CELLARS.  The 
milk-hoases  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
spring-honses  of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  described  under  the  head  of  Daibt. 
Of  late,  cellars  under  houses,  properly  arranged, 
are  coming  to  be  preferred  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  milk  to  either  milk-hoases,  milk-vaults, 
or  even  spring-houses.  Among  the  advantages 
claimed  for  cellars  are,  being  at  hand  every- 
where at  a  small  cost ;  and  keeping  drier,  thus 
less  disposing  to  must. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Delaware,  a  correspondent  of 

the  Farmen*  Cabinet  (July,  1843),  speaking  of 

the  cellars  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington, 

aa^ :— Jt  is  found  sufficient,  if  the  cellar  be  j 
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sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
with  a  wide  and  shallow  window  on  each  side, 
the  bottom  of  it  level  with  the  ground  outside ; 
well  protected  with  a  wire  guard  to  keep  out 
vermin,  large  flies,  &c.,  and  provided  with  a 
close  glazed  sash,  which  can  be  opened  and 
closed  at  pleasure,  by  lifting  it  up  to  the  ceiling, 
which  ought  to  be  no  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
windows;  so  that  the  air  of  the  cellar  can  be 
ventilated  by  opening  the  windows  of  the  two 
opposite  sides,  accorditig  to  the  way  the  wind 
sets  at  the  time,  shutting  them  quickly  when 
necessary;  for  in  cold,  windy,  or  damp  weather, 
the  sooner  the  windows  are  again  closed,  the 
better.  Indeed,  to  the  management  of  the  cellar 
in  this  particular,  much  of  the  success  of  dai- 
rying is  to  be  attributed;  cold  and  damp  air 
being  unfriendly  to  tlie  formation  of  cream, 
and  its  proper  and  entire  separation  from  the 
milk.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  a  bad  practice  to 
set  the  pans  on  the  brick  floor  of  the  cellar; 
they  ought  always  to  be  placed  aronnd  oa 
shelves,  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  these, 
after  being  well  washed  with  hot  water,  should 
be  wiped  quite  dry,  that  no  mouldy  evaporation 
might  take  place  to  spoil  the  butter.  The  air 
near  the  floor  of  a  dairy  is  always  impure, 
being  loaded  with  acid  vapours  and  putrid  ex- 
halations, the  density  of  which  confines  it  to 
the  lowest  part  of  the  room  ;  hence  it  is,  that 
the  doors  of  some  dairies  are  made  with  lattice 
work,  that  the  air  near  the  floor,  as  well  as  that 
near  the  ceiling,  might  be  ventilated  at  the 
same  time ;  these  lattices  being  furnished  with 
sliding  panels,  may  be  kept  close  in  bad  weather. 
The  milk-cellar  ought  always  to  have  a  northern 
aspect,  and  be  well  shaded  by  trees,  not  grow- 
ing too  near  the  windows,  so  as  to  impede  a 
dry  current  of  air,  or  to  create  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere ;  this  consideration  being  of  more  im- 
portance than  would  readily  be  imagined. 

Cellars  thus  constructed  and  carefully  at- 
tended, will,  no  doubt,  supersede  the  use  of 
spring-houses  generally,  before  many  years 
have  passed  away ;  by  which  the  business  of 
the  dairy  will  be  rendered  more  agreeable,  less 
laborious,  and  far  less  inimical  to  the  health 
of  those,  particularly  of  females,  whose  occu- 

fiation  it  is  to  attend  to  its  never-ceasing  duties, 
n  the  Wilmington  market,  "cellar-butter" 
usually  commands  an  extra  price. 

MILKING.  In  the  operation  of  milking,  the 
great  rules  to  observe  are,  regularity,  gentle- 
ness, and  cleanliness.  The  following  observa^ 
tions  are  taken  from  an  American  periodical : 
**  When  you  go  to  milk,  take  a  vessel  of  cold 
water  and  sponge.  Wash  the  udder  and  teats 
clean,  dashing  on  the  cold  water.  This  will 
prevent  the  teats  from  becoming  sore,  and  the 
udder  hot  and  feverish,  besides  rendering  the 
process  of  milking  much  neater.  Milk  with 
clean  hands.  The  whole  business  of  milking 
is  frequently  conducted  in  such  a  slovenlv 
manner  that  the  milk  is  entirely  unflt  for  food. 
The  cow  should  be  milked  while  eating  her 
fodder  at  morning  and  evening.  She  should 
always  be  milked  and  fed  at  the  same  time  in 
the  day,  and  uniformly  by  the  same  person. 
Milk  without  interruption.  Be  sure  to  milk 
the  cow  as  dry  as  possible.  To  be  milked  by 
different  hands,  at  different  times  in  the  day>in 
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a  slow,  interrupted,  gossiping  manner,  and 
leaving  part  of  the  milk  in  the  adder,  will  ruin 
the  best  cow  in  the  world."  If  the  cow  has 
sore  teats,  foment  them  before  milking  with 
warm  water,  and  after  milking,  dress  them  with 
the  following  salve :  Melt  together  1  oz.  of  yel- 
low wax,  and  3  oz.  of  lard,  and  as  these  begin 
to  get  cool,  rub  in  a  i  ofan  oz.  of  sugar  of  lead, 
and  a  drachm  of  finely  pounded  aloes.  (  Youatt 
on  Cattle,  p.  662.) 

MILK-PARSLEY  (Selinum,  from  ielinor,  the 
Greek  name  for  parsley;  applied  to  this  genus 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  in  the  leaves). 
This  is  a  hardy  genus  of  plants  of  no  interest. 
The  only  species  indigenous  to  England  is  the 
marsh  milk-parsley  {S.  palustre),  which  is  pe- 
rennial, or,  as  some  have  it,  biennial,  growing 
in  wet  and  boggy  meadows,  with  flowers  white, 
numerous,  uniform.  The  root  serves  the  Rus- 
sians for  ginger;  and  the  whole  herb  abounds 
with  a  white,  bitter,  fetid  juice,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  cream,  which  soon  dries  to  a  brownish 
acrid  resin. 

MILK  SICKNESS.  This  name,  together 
with  "Trembles,"  has  been  applied  to  a  pecu- 
liar and  most  malignant  disease  occurring  in 
some  localities  of  the  Western  United  States, 
and  affecting  certain  kinds  of  farm-stock,  and 
persons  who  make  use  of  the  meat  or  dairy 
products  of  infected  cattle.  Bishop  Hennipin, 
a  French  missionary,  who  ascended  the  western 
waters  early  in  the  last  century,  mentions  the 
existence  of  this  singular  disease  affecting 
animals.  Although  the  cause  and  precise  na- 
ture of  so  frightful  a  malady  are  still  enveloped 
in  great  obscurity,  and  the  treatment  is  far  from 
being  so  generally  successful  as  could  be  de- 
sired, it  may  be  interesting  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  facts  connected  with  its  existence. 
Dr.  George  B.  Graff*,  a  highly  intelligent  physi- 
cian of  Edgar  county,  Illinois,  has  a  communi- 
cation upon  the  subject  in  the  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciencet  (April,  1841),  from  which 
we  draw  the  following  details : — 

The  milk  sickness  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
the  United  States,  occurring  seldom,  if  ever,  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  It 
is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  met  with  in  all 
the  Western  States,  as  far  south  as  Mississippi, 
and  extends  north  to  the  boundary.  The  states 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  most  subject  to  its 
occurrence,  whilst  its  existence  in  the  border- 
ing states  is  comparatively  rare.  Among  the 
early  settlers  it  committed  dreadful  ravages, 
and  in  the  formation  of  our  Western  setile- 
ments,  its  prevalence  of\en  served  as  a  cause 
to  disband  a  community,  and  compel  the  in- 
habitants to  seek  a  location  which  enjoyed 
immunity  from  its  occurrence.  Many  of  the 
otherwise  most  desirable  portions  of  that  coun- 
try remained  long  exempted  from  settlement, 
and  even  now  the  inhabitants  of  these  locali- 
ties have,  as  a  condition  of  their  residence, 
entirely  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  milk,  its 
preparations,  and  the  flesh  of  their  cattle. 

Its  occurrence  or  prevalence  is  confined  to 
no  season  or  description  of  weather,  existing 
in  a  like  degree  in  the  heat  of  summer  or  cold 
of  winter,  and  with  like  virulence  and  fre- 
quency during  a  dry  or  wet  season.  An 
opmion  is  entertained  by  some,  that  it  is  more 
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frequently  met  with  in  the  spring  and  fall 
months,  whilst  others  have  expressed  a  belief 
of  its  more  common  occurrence  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  However  this  may  be,  we 
know  of  no  season  during  which  it  does  not 
occur. 

The  animals  in  which  it  has  been  observed 
are  the  beef-cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats, 
which  seem  to  acquire  it  with  their  food  or 
drink. 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  »ymplomt  mani- 
fested in  cattle  affected  with  it,  as  it  is  only 
through  them  that  we  have  yet  found  the  dis- 
ease communicated  to  man.  They  may  be 
afliected  to  such  a  degree  as  that  their  flesh 
and  milk  will  produce  the  disease,  and  yet  they 
themselves  manifest  no  unhealthy  symptoms 
whatever.  This  latent  condition  of  the  disease 
may  be  discovered  by  subjecting  the  suspected 
animal  to  a  violent  degree  of  exercise,  when, 
acceding  to  the  intensity  of  the  existing  cause, 
it  will  be  seized  with  tremors,  spasms,  convul- 
sions, or  even  death.  This  is  a  precaution 
practised  by  butchers  in  these  countries  always 
before  slaughtering  an  animal  in  anywise  sus- 
pected of  the  poisonous  contamination.  An 
ordinary  degree  of  exertion  will  not  develope 
these  phenomena  unless  it  produce  the  symp- 
toms usually  preceding  a  fatal  terminatioc. 
When,  for  instance,  a  cow  is  sufficiently  deeply 
affected,  nothing  peculiar  is  observed  until  im- 
mediately preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  fatal 
symptoms.  She  is  &en  observed  to  walk  about, 
without  any  apparent  object  in  view ;  all  food 
is  refused,  and  there  is  evidence  of  impaired 
vision.  The  eye  is  first  of  a  fiery  appearance, 
increasing  to  a  deepened  red  colour,  until  the 
animal  is  observed  to  stagger  and  fall,  when, 
if  she  rises,  the  trembling  of  the  whole  muscu- 
lar system  will  prevent  the  maintenance  of  the 
standing  position.  The  animal  usually  dies 
after  repeated  convulsions,  never  lingering 
beyond  a  few  hours.  Often  it  falls  suddenly, 
as  if  it  received  a  blow  from  a  heavy  body 
on  the  head,  and  death  is  produced  in  a  few 
minutes. 

From  the  tremulous  motion  imparted  to  the 
muscles,  the  affection  has  received  the  common 
name  of  the  **  Trembles'*  in  cattle*  A  case 
which  was  characterized  by  the  great  violence 
of  its  sjnnptoms,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine very  shortly  after  death.  The  brain  I 
found  suffused  with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 
blood,  which,  ft-om  the  amount  contained  within 
the  cranium,  must  have  made  great  pressure 
on  every  part. 

In  man  the  symptoms  differ  from  these,  and 
are  varied.  The  length  of  time  found  to  elapse 
from  the  reception  of  the  cause  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  is  dependent  on  a  multi- 
plicity of  circumstances,  as  the  age,  sex,  or 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  violence  of  the 
poison.  It  may  be  developed  early  as  the  third, 
or  deferred  until  the  tenth  day.  As  a  premoni- 
tory symptom,  a  peculiar  and  indescribable 
fetor  from  the  lungs  is  the  most  prominent; 
and  so  universally  have  I  found  it  present  and 
to  precede  the  disease,  that  in  almost  every 
instance  where  I  have  been  brought  in  prox- 
imity to  a  person  predisposed  or  attacked,  have 
I  been  able  to  foretell  its  approach,  and  pro* 
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noimce  on  the  character  of  the  disease.  This 
fetor  can  no  more  be  mistaken  by  a  person 
accastomed  to  it,  than  that  which  is  so  uniyer- 
saliy  attendant  on  variola ;  and  it  may  in  fact 
be  safely  stated  to  be  pathognomonic  of  the 
forming  and  early  stage  of  milk  sickness. 
This  halitus  from  the  Inngs,  which  I  have 
never  found  entirely  wanting  even  some  days 
previous  to  an  attack,  increases  in  intensity 
until  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  when  it 
gradually  disappears  with  the  specific  symp- 
toms, and  at  the  termination  of  4  or  5  days 
cannot  be  detected.  A  person  labouring  under 
the  peculiar  effluvia  from  the  air  passages,  in 
many  cases  complains  of  no  illness,  and  ap- 
pears entirely  unconscious  of  his  situation, 
unless  advised  of  it  by  his  friends  or  attend- 
ants. His  appetite  may  be,  and  usually  is, 
destroyed ;  and  aAer  the  lapse  of  a  few  days 
he  is  taken  down  with  pain  and  excessive  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  obstinate  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  a^essation  of  all  biliary  secre- 
tion, general  febrile  action,  sometimes  an  in- 
tense burning  sensation  in  the  epigastric  region, 
with  early  and  obstinate  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities. OAen  the  symptoms  are  observed 
to  differ  widely  from  these.  Besides  the  pecu- 
liar smell  emitted,  there  is  a  premonition  of  the 
attack  ;  for  some  days  previous  to  its  develope- 
ment,  the  patient  experiences  a  restlessness 
and  uneasiness  which  he  cannot  describe,  with 
a  dread  of  some  impending  calamity,  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  and  other  indications  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Vomit- 
ing announces  the  onset  of  an  attack.  This 
continues  at  short  intervals  for  many  days,  the 
matters  thrown  off  the  stomach  consisting  of  the 
fluids  swallowed,  mixed  with  a  glairy  mucus, 
and  not  un frequently  tinged  with  blood.  Some 
days  frequently  elapse  before  pain  in  the 
stomach  is  complained  of,  but  during  the  time 
the  suffering  is  intolerable,  consisting  of  a  sen- 
sation of  deep  distress,  which,  though  referred 
to  the  praecordia,  or  abdomen,  the  sufferer  can- 
not locate  in  any  particular  spot.  Pain  in  the 
limbs  is  complained  of, and  is  severally  referred 
to  each  of  the  extremities,  but  is  more  constant* 
]y  located  in  the  spine,  particularly  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  The  pulse,  during  the  forming 
stage,  possesses  greater  force  and  volume,  with 
slightly  increased  action.  The  bowels  will 
remain  obstinately  constipated,  the  powers  of 
nature  being  incompetent  to  relieve  the  condi- 
tion, so  that  unless  it  be  done  by  appropriate 
remedies,  at  the  end  of  6  or  8  days  an  offensive 
discharge  takes  place,  quickly  followed  by  dis- 
solution, the  symptoms  being  those  which 
would  indicate  disorganization  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  intestines.  The  tongue,  during  the 
initiatory  stage,  is  slightly  furred,  but  oUier- 
wise  not  much  changed  in  appearance.  This 
coat  disappears  soon  after  the  occurrence  of 
vomiting,  and  becomes  clean,  of  a  pale-red  or 
pink  colour,  greatly  resembling  a  piece  of  raw 
veal.  Next  to  the  fetor  mentioned,  the  change 
of  volume  occurring  in  the  tongue  may  be 
viewed  as  the  great  characteristic  of  this  dis- 
ease. It  rapidly  attains  an  inordinate  size, 
completely  filling  the  mouth,  and  so  flabby  and 
soft  in  its  texture  as  to  retain  perfectly  the  im- 
pressions left  by  the  teeth,  when  extruded* 


Often  a  number  of  efforts  are  necessary  before 
it  can  be  forced  out,  and  then  it  has  a  tremu- 
lous motion.'  This  condition  of  the  tongue 
changes  with  the  stage  of  the  disease.  When 
the  vomiting  has  been  suspended,  and  free 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  obtained,  it  is  re- 
duced in  volume,  the  surface  is  for  a  lime 
smooth  and  glazed,  soon  after  becomes  dark, 
cracks  open  in  transverse  fissures,  is  hardened, 
with  an  obstinately  dry  and  rough  surface.  Of 
all  the  primary  symptoms,  vomiting  is  the  last 
to  disappear ;  it  ceases  very  gradually  to  annoy 
the  patient,  and  its  continued  absence  is  the 
most  certain  indication  of  a  state  of  convales- 
cence. In  no  disease  is  there  a  greater  differ- 
ence or  diversity  of  symptoms  than  are  usually 
found  in  different  cases  to  constitute  what  may 
be  properly  termed  the  secondary  stage  of  milk 
sickness. 

In  some  cases  the  patient  is  affected  with 
drowsiness,  low  muttering  delirium,  nervous 
tremors,  and  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  asso- 
ciated in  low  typhus  fever.  When  recovery 
takes  place  after  severe  attacks,  the  convales- 
ence  is  very  slow,  and  years  may  elapse  before 
a  perfect  restoration  to  health.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  a  question  with  many,  whether  those  once 
severely  attacked  ever  regain  a  perfect  integrity 
of  constitution.  In.  cases  which  terminate  fa- 
tally (of  which  description  is  a  large  majority), 
a  length  of  time  of  from  1  to  4  weeks  is  re- 
quired, proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
primary  effects,  the  propriety  of  the  treatment, 
and  the  natural  powers  of  the  resistance  of  the 
constitution,  as  they  often  seem  to  die  from  a 
wearing  out,  or  gradual  destruction  of  cerebral 
and  nervous  energy.  Those  cases  which  occur 
during  the  summer  months,  are  most  decidedly 
inflammatory,  whilst  in  the  winter  there  is 
always  observed  a  disposition  to  assume  a  low 
form.  The  autumnal  cases,  in  their  secondary 
fever,  are  liable  to  assume  a  remittent  aspect, 
and  I  have  seen  them  eventuate  in  a  well- 
marked  intermittent.  When  recovery  has  taken 
place,  the  patient  retains  not  the  slightest  recol- 
lection of  any  thing  which  occurred  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  this  forgetfnlness 
often  extends  as  far  back  as  some  days  previous 
to  the  active  developement  of  the  disease. 

CauM.—- The  cause  of  this  disease  in  animals 
is  as  yet  shrouded  in  mystery  and  uncertainty. 
No  satisfactory  account  of  its  nature  has  ever 
yet  been  given,  and  it  has  in  turn  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  vegetable,  mineral,  and  even 
aerial  origin.  The  limits  of  its  prevalence  is 
not  often  over  a  large  continuous  tract  of 
country,  but  rather  circumscribed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  localities  never  known  to  produce 
it.  No  example  is  known  in  which  the  property 
of  producing  the  disease  has  been  acquired  by 
any  locality  which  did  not  previously  possess 
it.  The  boundaries  which  were  at  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  country  found  to  separate  the 
infected  from  healthy  districts,  remain  un- 
changed. The  locality  which  serves  to  pro* 
dnce  the  disease,  most  commonly  extends  as  a 
vein  of  variable  breadth,  traversing  the  country 
for  a  considerable  distance.  It  can  be  traced 
in  one  instance  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles, 
running  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Wabash 
river,  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
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Against  will  be  found  to  occnpy  an  isolated 
spot,  comprised  in  an  area  of  100  acres,  whilst, 
for  a  considerable  distance  around,  it  is  not 
produced.  Thus,  having  the  locality  perfectly 
circumscribed,  much  labour  has  been  expended 
in  order  to  discover  some  production  peculiar 
to  the  locality.  The  search  has  been  uniformly 
unsuccessful  in  the  attainment  of  its  object 
The  general  appearance  of  these  infected  dis- 
tricts is  somewhat  peculiar.  I  have  always 
observed  that  the  situation  of  the  ground  is 
elevated  above  that  of  the  surrounding  country, 
occupying  what  is  denominated  a  ridge,  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  in  general  of  an 
inferior  description.  The  growth  of  timber  is 
not  observed  to  be  so  luxuriant  as  in  situations 
otherwise  similar,  but  is  scrubby,  and  stunted 
in  its  perfect  developement,  in  many  instances 
simulating  what  in  the  west  is  denominated 
**  Barrens."  Throughout  the  entire  district  in 
which  these  localities  are  interspersed,  there  is 
observed  an  absence  of  \he  occurrence  of 
stones  scattered  over  the  surface,  whilst  in  the 
infected  tracts  they  are  almost  universally 
present.  They  are  of  a  small  size  and  dark- 
ened aspect  externally,  breaking  with  a  regular 
and  shining  fracture,  and,  upon  analysis,  im- 
perfectly made,  were  found  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  iron,  with  slight  traces  of 
copper.  Another  more  decided  and  peculiar 
appearance,  which  serves  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  spots,  is  the  breaking  forth  of  nu- 
merous feeble  springs,  furnishing  but  a  trifling 
supply  of  water,  but  not  varying  in  quantity 
with  the  change  of  seasons.  In  its  appear- 
ance, it  presents  the  general  evidences  of  a 
sulphurous  and  ferruginous  contamination. 

Experiments  made  upon  the  water  collected 
from  these  springs,  or  more  properly  called 
oozes  from  the  soil,  with  the  greatest  care  by 
the  employment  of  the  most  delicate  chemical 
re-agents,  failed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  any 
mineral  except  iron,  sulphur,  traces  of  mag- 
nesia, and  a  quantity  of  copper  barely  capable 
of  being  demonstrated.  A  belief  being  enter- 
tained by  many  that  the  disease  is  occasioned 
by  arsenic,  or  some  of  its  salts,  I  with  much 
care  and  patience  subjected  not  only  the  water, 
but  likewise  the  earth,  from  these  districts  to  a 
most  rigid  examination,  and  by  no  test  was  I 
furnished  with  the  slightest  evidence  of  its 
presence. 

An  intelligent  medical  friend  expressed  to 
me  his  belief  that  it  was  produced  by  the  inha- 
lation of  some  noxious  gases  generated  during 
the  night ;  in  proof,  he  stated  that  he  had  ob- 
served cattle,  which  were  regularly  housed 
each  evening,  escaped  its  attacks,  and  that 
when  suffered  to  remain  at  large,  they  were 
frequently  seized  with  the  disease.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  form  this  belief  of  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  as  we  can  hardly  conceive  the  particu- 
lar action  of  any  combination  of  circumstances, 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  such  an  emanation 
only  ^t  night,  ceasing  to  act  during  the  day. 
The  most  popular  belief  is  in  favourof  a  vege- 
table origin.  The  advocates  of  this  method  of 
production  having  failed  to  designate  the  plant 
which  they  supposed  occasions  it,  have  en- 
deavoured to  sustain  their  views  by  supposing 
that  the  poison  exists  in  some  shrub  or  tree, 
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which  is  eaten  by  the  cattle,  but  confess  their 
inability  to  designate  any  such  peculiar  growth 
confined  to  these  localities.  If  certain  fields 
which  are  known  to  affect  cattle  fed  upon  them, 
be  suffered  to  grow  in  grass,  and  the  hay  pro- 
duced be  given  to  them  for  their  continual  food, 
no  disease  results,  which  is  a  strong  circum- 
stance, unless  it  be  urged  that  the  active  poi- 
sonous principle  is  destroyed  by  the  desicca- 
tion. Again,  it  has  frequently  appeared  with 
its  greatest  virulence  when  the  ground  has  been 
for  weeks  previously  covered  with  snow. 

Butter  and  cheese,  manufactured  from  the 
milk  drawn  from  an  infected  cow,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  concentrated  forms  of  this 
poison.  They  possess  no  distinguishing  ap- 
pearance, odour,  or  taste,  from  the  healthy 
article.  A  very  minute  quantity  of  either  will 
suffice  to  develope  the  disease  in  man.  The 
cream,  ordinarily  sufficient  to  be  added  to  the 
coffee  drunk  at  a  single  meal,  is  said  to  have 
induced  an  attack.  The  butter  or  cheese  eaten 
at  one  repast,  has  frequently  been  known  to 
prove  effective.  The  property  is  not  contained 
in  any  of  the  elements  of  the  milk  exclosively, 
but  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of  them, 
being  possessed  by  the  buttermilk  as  well  as 
by  the  whey.  Beef,  in  the  quantity  of  a  very 
few  ounces,  will  produce  the  disease,  and,  it  is 
generally  believed,  in  a  more  violent  and  fatal 
form  than  when  it  is  produced  by  milk,  or  any 
of  its  preparations. 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  a  cow  suffering 
in  but  a  slight  degree  from  the  cause.  She  was 
affected  with  tremors  when  unusually  exer- 
cised, exhibited  a  red  and  suffused  eye,  with 
frequent  twitches  of  portions  of  the  muscular 
system.  She  was  kept  confined  without 'an 
opportunity  to  exercise,  and  was  fed  upon  ordi- 
nary food.  At  the  end  of  8  days,  the  milk 
drawn  from  her  possessed  as  violent  poisonous 
properties  as  at  the  time  of  her  incarceration. 
Her  confinement  was  continued  for  a  week 
longer,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  the  milk 
taken  from  her  was  found  in  an  entirely  healthy 
condition,  and  the  eyes  were  restored  to  their 
natural  appearance.  In  this  instance  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  property  of  imparting  the 
poison  to  the  milk  was  lost  in  the  space  of 
between  8  and  16  days.  We,  of  course,  cannot 
fix  on  the  precise  period,  but  we  would  infer 
that  the  property  is  suddenly  destroyed  rather 
than  gradually  dissipated. 

My  trials  with  the  poisoned  flesh  were,  for 
the  most  part,  made  upon  dogs,  which  I  con- 
fined, and  often  watched  the  effect  of  the  poison 
when  administered  at  regular  intervals.  In 
the  space  of  48  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  administration  of  either  the  butter, 
cheese,  or  flesh,  from  poisoned  animals,  I  have 
observed  unequivocal  appearances  of  their  pe- 
culiar action.  In  a  few  hours  a  thirst  greater 
than  natural  is  created ;  the  appetite  remains 
unimpaired  until  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  or  just  before  the  appearance  of  fatal 
symptoms,  when  the  animal  will  refuse  drinks, 
and  the  most  inviting  descriptions  of  food. 

Vomiting  does  not,  as  in  man,  always  pre- 
cede death,  but  the  bowels  are  constipated 
throughout,  except  that,  in  a  single  instance,  ( 
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obseired  copious  alvine  discharges  largely 
mixed  with  blood.  One  ounce  of  butter  or 
cheese,  or  4  ounces  of  beef^  either  raw  or  boil- 
ed, administered  3  times  a-day,  will  certainly 
prove  fatal  within  6  days,  and  of^en  earlier. 
In  these  cases  all  exertions  and  exercise  must 
be  prerented,  or  death  will  occur  much  sooner, 
even  as  early  as  the  third  day.  When  an  ani- 
mal has  been  subjected  to  its  influence  for  only 
a  short  time,  and  is  induced  to  fatigue  itself^  or 
is  driven  a  distance  at  full  speed,  he  suddenly 
stops  and  falls,  and  the  severity  and  duration 
of  the  convulsion  or  spasm  is  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  poison.  Often 
he  will  appear  to  entirely  recover  from  the 
first  attack,  but  to  be  repeated  upon  the  re- 
newal of  the  exercise  to  a  sufficient  degree. 

There  is,  however,  one  animal  which,  from 
some  peculiarity  of  organization,  is  rendered 
proof  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  this 
otherwise  powerful  agent.  I  all  ode  to  the  hog. 
Most  industriously  did  I  feed  a  troublesome 
sow  running  at  large,  administering,  daily,  5  or 
6  pounds  of  infected  beef.  This  was  perse- 
vered in  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  under 
the  treatment  she  fattened,  when  I  was  compel- 
led to  desist  from  the  great  quantity  necessary 
to  supply  her  voracious  appetite,  without  en- 
joying the  satisfaction  to  perceive  one  muscu- 
lar twitch  as  an  evidence  that  it  produced  the 
slightest  effect  When  I  last  saw  her  she  en- 
joyed excellent  apparent  health,  and  was  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

From  all  the  experiments  I  have  made,  and 
the  reasoning  used,  I  can  arrive  at  no  conclu- 
sion, so  far  as  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  ulti- 
mate cause  in  man,  to  whom  it  can  only  be 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  that  capability  of  production  can  be 
acquired  only  by  the  animals  of  circutaiscribed 
localities.  An  intelligent  medical  friend,  alike 
distinguished  as  a  statesman,  Dr.  John  W. 
Davis,  of  Indiana,  in  a  late  letter  to  me,  ex- 
presses a  belief  that  milk  is  never  a  cause  of 
the  disease.  He  merely  states  his  belief  of  the 
fact,  without  the  evidences  or  observations 
which  have  led  him  to  the  denial  of  a  proposi- 
tion heretofore  viewed  as  settled  beyond  dis- 
pute. My  own  experience  enables  me  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  a  peculiar  affection,  which  I 
feel  assured  could  have  been  no  other  than  the 
milk  sickness,  in  a  city  remote  from  any  of  its 
local  causes,  attacking  every  individual  who 
partook  of  a  certain  cheese  which  had  been 
purchased  from  a  wagon  arriving  from  an  in- 
fected district  In  this  instance  the  well-marked 
symptoms,  confined  to  those  only  who  partook 
of  this  cheese,  appearing  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  with  no  occurrence  of  new  causes  after 
the  removal  of  this  cause,  all  together  afford 
strong  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  origin. 

There  is  a  marderous  practice  now  carried 
on  in  certain  districts,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
will  not  themselves  consume  the  butter  and 
cheese  manufactured;  but,  with  little  solicitude 
for  the  lives  or  health  of  others,  they  send  it  in 
large  quantities,  to  be  sold  in  the  cities  of  the 
West,  particularly  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
8t  Louis,  Missouri.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  am 
well  apprized  by  actual  observation,  and  I  am  as 
certain  that  it  has  t>ften  caused  death  in  those 


cities,  when  the  medical  attendants  viewed  it 
as  some  anomalous  form  of  disease,  not  sus- 
pecting the  means  by  which  poison  had  been 
conveyed  among  them.  Physicians  of  the  lat- 
ter city  having  been  questioned  particularly  on 
this  subject,  have  mentioned  to  me  a  singular 
and  often  fatal  disease  which  appeared  in  cer- 
tain families,  the  cases  occurring  simultane- 
ously, and  all  traces  of  it  disappearing  sud- 
denly, and  which  I  cannot  doubt  were  the 
result  of  poisoned  butter  or  cheese.  This  reck- 
lessness of  human  life  it  should  be  our  endea- 
vour to  prevent,  and  the  heartless  wretches 
who  practise  it  should  be  brought  to  suffer  a 
punishment  commensurate  with  the  enormity 
of  their  crime.  From  the  wide  extent  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  we  will  rea- 
dily perceive  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  the  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  This 
being  the  case,  our  next  proper  aim  should  be 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  es- 
tablished a  more  proper  plan  of  treatment  by 
which  it  may  be  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and  the 
present  large  proportionate  mortality  dimi- 
nished. 

Nature  ttnd  Treatment  of  the  Diaease. — Much 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  medical  men 
in  regard  to  the  essential  nature  and  most 
proper  mode  of  treating  this  fatal  disease,  from 
which  hundreds  of  persons  throughout  the 
West  and  Southwest  annually  perish. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  success  which  has  so 
uniformly  attended  the  practice  of  their  phy- 
sicians, many  of  the  inhabitants  depend  en- 
tirely on  their  domestic  remedies.  It  is  in  that 
country  emphatically  one  of  the  qpprobria  mi' 
dioorum, 

"  The  primary  operation  of  t&e  poison,*'  says 
Dr.  Oraff,  **  seems  to  be  on  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,*  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  cere- 
bral irritation  which  so  often  precedes,  and  al- 
ways accompanies  an  attack,  as  well  as  by  au- 
topsic  appearances.  Without  an  exception,  in 
the  animals  poisoned,  I  always  found  the  brain 
and  meninges  phlogosed  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  inflammatory  action." 

Dr.  Graff  relates  the  following  circumstances 
connected  with  the  occurrence  of  the  disease, 
which  will  tend  to  show  its  mode  of  develope- 
ment  and  characteristics.  The  entire  family  of 
a  Mr.  Frazier,  moving  westward,  purchased  a 
quantity  of  fresh  beef  in  Indiana,  of  which  every 
member  of  the  company  partook  heartily,  daily, 
until  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when  they 
arrived  in  the  Doctor's  neighbourhood.  On 
this  evening  they  all  retired  apparently  in  their 
usual  health,  but  during  the  night  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  a  female  with  an  attack  of 
milk  sickness.  Upon  a  careful  examination 
he  discovered  the  peculiar  smell  present  with 
every  member  of  the  family,  and,  on  inquiry, 
ascertained  about  the  beef;  and  the  locality  in 
which  it  was  purchased,  "which,"  he  says,  **  at 
once  satisfied  him  that  they  were  doomed.  Be- 
fore the  next  morning  every  member  of  that 
company  of  6  was  attacked  in  a  violent  man- 
ner, and  only  one  of  the  number  recovered." 

The  Legislatures  of  several  Western  States 

have  offered  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the 

origin  of  the  milk  sickness,  in  order  to  lead  to 

its  prevention  and  cure.    The  reward  offered 
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in  Kentucky  is  $1000.  A  creeping  vine  has 
been  of  late  years  generally  believed  to  be 
the  occasion  of  the  disease,  but  this  has  not 
been  so  well  established  as  to  enable  the  per- 
son who  made  the  supposed  discovery  to  claim 
the  rewards. 

MILK-VETCH  (Jttragalus).  This  is  an 
extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby 
plants ;  many  of  the  species  are  very  hand- 
some, and  well  suited  for  the  flower-garden. 
There  are  4  species  indigenous  to  England. 

MILKWORT  (Polygala,  from  poly,  much, 
and  gala,  milk;  reputed  effects  of  the  plant  on 
cattle  that  feed  upon  it)  All  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  very  showy.  The  annual  kinds 
require  sowing  in  the  open  ground,  preferring 
a  peat  soil.  Some  of  the  species  possess  use- 
ful medicinal  qualities.  Decandolle  enume- 
rates above  160  species  in  this  genus,  but  only 
one  is  British. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  the  United  States,  among  which  the 
best  known  is  the  P.  tetiega,  or  Seneca  snake- 
root. 

MILLET  {Panicum,  from  paniciUaj  a  panicle, 
or  partia,  bread).  A  useful  genus  of  grasses, 
one  species  of  which,  called  Bengal  grass,  was 
some  years  ago  introduced  into  Pennsylvania 
as  an  object  of  culture,  and  excited  much  inte- 
rest for  a  time  among  farmers.  It  was  found, 
however,  not  to  be  so  valuable  as  the  usual 
summer  crop  of  which  it  occupied  the  place, 
and  it  is  now  pretty  much  abandoned.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  the  early  part  of  May.  (Flora 
Culrica,) 

Of  the  millet  there  are  three  distinct  genera  : 
the  Polish  millet  (Digitaria\  cultivated  in  Po- 
land ;  the  common  millet  (JPanicum),  or  panic 
grass,  cultivated  in  Germany,  and  sometimes 
in  England;  and  the  great  or  Indian  millet 
(Holeut),  cultivated  in  India,  Italy,  and  Ame- 
rica. 

Of  the  common  millet  there  are  3  species: 
Setaria  Germanica^  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  P.  miliareum  (PI.  3,  /),  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies ;  and  the  Setaria  Italica  (m),  also 
of  Indian  origin. 

The  German  Millet  (Fr.  Moha  de  HongrU:  S, 
Germanica,  PI.  3,  k)  rises  with  a  jointed  reed-like 
stalk,  about  3  feet  high,  and  about  the  size  of 
the  common  reed,  with  a  leaf  at  each  joint,  1^ 
foot  long,  and  about  an  inch  broad  at  the  base 
where  broadest,  ending  in  an  acute  point,  rough 
to  the  touch,  embracing  the  stalk  at  the  base, 
and  turning  downwards  about  half  the  length. 
The  stalks  are  terminated  by  compact  spikes, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger  at  the 
bottom,  growing  taper  towards  the  top,  8  or  9 
inches  long,  and  closely  set  with  small  round- 
ish grain.  It  is  annual,  and  perishes  soon  after 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  it,  the  yellow,  white,  and  purple  grained. 
It  was  formerly  cultivated  for  bread  in  some  of 
the  northern  countries. 

The  Common  or  Cultivated  Millet  (Fr.  MiUet 
eommim  ;  Panicum  miliaceum),  rises  with  a  reed- 
like channelled  stalk,  from  3  to  4  feet  high; 
at  every  joint  there  is  one  reed-like  leaf,  joined 
on  the  top  of  the  sheath,  which  embraces  and 
covers  that  joint  of  the  stalk  below  the  l»af, 
and  is  clothed  with  soft  hairs ;  the  leaf  has 
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none,  but  has  several  small  longitudinal  fur- 
rows running  parallel  to  the  midrib.  The  stalk 
is  terminated  by  a  large  loose  panicle  hanging 
on  one  side.  Of  this  species  there  are  two  va- 
rieties, the  brown  and  the  yellow;  the  latter  of 
which  was  formerly  in  cultivation,  and  is  now 
sometimes  sown  for  feeding  poultry,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  rice. 

The  Italian  Millet  (Panis  d'ltalU:  Fr.  Milkl  a 
grappe;  Seiaria  Italica,  PI. 3,  m),  rises  with  a  reed- 
like stalk,  nearly  4  feet  high,  and  much  thicker 
than  that  of  the  preceding ;  the  leaves  are  also 
broader.  The  spikes  are  a  foot  long,  and  twice 
the  thickness  of  those  of  the  common  millet, 
but  not  so  compact,  being  composed  of  several 
roundish  clustered  spikes;  the  grain  is  also 
larger.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this, 
differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  grain.  It  is 
frequently  cultivated  in  Italy  (whence  its  tri- 
vial name),  and  other  warm  countries.  It  is  a 
native  of  both  Indies,  and  of  Cochin  China. 

The  Polish  Millet,  or  manna  grass  of  the 
Germans  (Digitaria  sanguinalis,  formerly  Pa- 
nicum eanguinalie,  PI.  3,n),  is  a  low,  decumbent, 
annual  plant,  seldom  rising  above  9  inches  or  a 
foot  high,  with  hairy  leaves  and  slender  pani- 
cles. It  tillers  much,  and  forms  a  close  tuft, 
spreading  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  It  is  a 
native  of  England,  but  not  common.  It  grows 
in  abundance  in  Poland,  and  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated, the  seeds  being  used  like  those  of  the 
other  millets  as  a  substitute  for  rice  or  sago. 

The  Great  or  Indian  Millet  (Lat.  Holau  torghum. 
Sorghum  vulgare,  PI.  3,  o ;  Fr.  Sorgho,  groe  millet 
d*ItaUe ;  Ger.  Sorgtamen  ;  It  Sagina  ;  8  pan.  Mehsa) 
has  a  stem  which  rises  5  or  6  feet  high,  is  strong, 
reed}',  and  like  those  of  the  maize,  but  smaller. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  broad,  having  a  deep 
furrow  through  the  centre,  where  the  midrib  is 
depressed  in  the  upper  surface,  and  is  very 
prominent  below.  The  leaves  are  2  j  feet  long, 
and  2  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  embracing 
the  stalks  with  their  base.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  large  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  stalks, 
resembling,  at  first  appearance,  the  male  spikes 
of  the  Turkey  wheat  (maize) ;  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  large,  roundish  seeds,  which  are 
wrapped  round  with  the  chaff'.  This  grain  is 
a  native  of  India,  where  it  is  much  used  to  feed 
poultry,  and  is  frequently  sent  to  Europe  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  much  cultivated  in 
Arabia,  and  most  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
has  been  introduced  into  Italy,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  some  parts  of  Germany,  also  into 
China,  Cochin  China,  and  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  grows  commonly  5  or  6  feet  high,  or 
more,  and,  being  esteemed  a  hearty  food  for 
labourers,  is  called  negro  Guinea  corn.  Its 
long  awns  or  bristles  defend  it  from  the  birds. 
In  England,  the  autumns  are  seldom  dry  and 
warm  enough  to  ripen  the  seed  well  in  the 
field.  In  Arabia  it  is  called  dora  or  durra;  the 
flour  is  very  white,  and  they  make  good  bread 
of  it,  or  rather  cakes,  about  2  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  bread  which  they  make  of  it  in 
some  parts  of  Italy  is  dark  and  coarse.  In 
Tuscany  it  is  used  chiefly  for  feeding  poultry 
and  pigeons ;  sometimes  for  swine,  kine,  and 
horses.  Csesalpinus  says,  that  cattle  fed  on 
the  green  herb  are  apt  to  swell  and  die,  but 
thrive  on  it  when  dried.    They  make  brushes 
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and  brooms  of  its  stalks  in  Italy,  which  Ray 
observed  in  the  shops  of  Venice,  and  which  arc 
sent  to  England.  Of  this  species  there  are 
two  distinct .  varieties ;  one  distinguished  by 
black,  and  the  other  by  red,  husked  seeds,  be- 
sides subvarieties. 

The  only  sorts  of  millet  which  are  cultivated 
with  saccess  in  England  are  the  German,  cul- 
tivated, and  the  Polish  sorts.  According  to 
Professor  Thaer»  the  cultivated  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  having  the  largest  grain. 

The  soil  for  the  millet  should  be  warm, 
sandy,  rich,  and  well  pulverized  to  a  good 
depth.  In  England  the  seed  is  sown  in  May, 
very  thin,  and  not  deeply  covered.  In  the 
course  of  its  growth,  no  plant.  Professor  Thaer 
observes,  is  more  improved  by  stirring  the  soil, 
after  which  it  grows  astonishingly  fast,  and 
smothers  all  weeds. 

In  harvesting  the  millet,  great  care  is  requi- 
site not  to  shed  the  seed ;  and  as  it  ripens  rather 
UDcqually,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  cut  off 
the  spikes  as  they  ripen.  No  grain  is  easier 
to  thrash,  or  to  free  from  its  husk  by  the  mill. 
It  is  use4l  instead  of  rice,  and  in  Germany 
bears  about  the  same  price.  It  produces  a 
great  bulk  of  straw,  which  is  much  esteemed 
as  fodder.     {Loudon* t  Ency,  of  Jgrindiure,) 

The  great  Indian  millet  will  grow  in  Eng- 
land to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet ;  but  will  not 
ripen  its  seeds,  or  even  flower,  if  the  season 
is  not  dry  and  warm.  It  would  doubtless  suc- 
ceed in  the  United  States. 

MILLET-GRASS,  MUira  (Fr.  milUl;  Lat.  mi- 
Uunif  from  mille,  a  thousand,  in  allusion  to  the 
immense  number  of  seeds  produced  by  it). 
These  are  hardy,  annual,  and  perennial  grasses; 
but  in  England  the  climate  is  seldom  warm 
enough  to  ripen  the  seed,  or  to  allow  of  their 
being  cultivated  to  advantage.  The  hai  Jened 
corolla,  forming  a  coat  to  the  seed,  affords  a 
mark  of  distinction  between  this  genus  and 
^grostis,  no  less  obvious  than  important,  as 
those  most  deeply  versed  in  grasses  will  most 
readily  allow. 

There  are  two  English  species : — 

1.  Spreading  millet-grass  (3f.  «/ftt«um).  Grow- 
ing very  common  in  moist,  shady  places.  The 
root  is  perennial  and  fibrous,  with  several 
creeping  shoots.  Stems  erect,  slender,  gene- 
rally 3  and  4  feet  high,  with  about  4  joints, 
leafy,  smooth.  Leaves  bright-green,  flat,  very 
smooth,  thin  and  weak.  Flowers  solitary, 
slightly  drooping,  ovate,  in  a  loose  spreading 
panicle,  without  awns;  panicles  from  4  inches 
to  a  foot  in  length.  Mr.  Curtis  observes,  that 
this  is  distinguished  from  the  panic  grasses,  to 
which  it  has  the  greatest  aflinity,  by  having  a 
calyx  of  two  valves  only.  The  produce  of  this 
grass  is  very  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
and  it  is  but  little  nutritive.  Birds  are  remark- 
ably fond  of  the  seeds :  so  much  as  to  render 
it  likely  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  seed  only,  it 
could  be  cultivated  to  advantage  on  the  farm. 
But  in  covers  where  game  are  preserved  there 
cannot  be  a  better  grass  encouraged :  it  will 
save  the  com  fields.  About  the  beginning  of 
August  is  the  best  season  for  sowing  the  seed. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  roots  of  the 
bushes  should  be  lightly  stirred,  and  the  seeds 
Bcattered  over  it  and  raked  in ;  a  few  of  the 


decaying  leaves  that  cover  the  ground  should 
afterwards  be  thrown  over.  It  flowers  in  the 
second  week  or  latter  end  of  June,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  in  the  middle  of  July  and  begin- 
ning of  August. 

2.  Panic  millet-grass  (M.  lantgemm).  This 
annual  species  is  less  common,  and  grows 
principally  in  fields  where  water  has  stag- 
nated, especially  towards  the  sea.  The  stem 
is  branched  from  the  bottom  and  smooth. 
Flowers  in  a  dense,  spiked,  erect  panicle,  pale- 
green,  bristly;  corolla  awned. 

MILLS  (Lat.  mola).  The  term  mill  seems 
to  have  signified  originally  an  engine  for  grind- 
ing corn,  but  it  is  now  used  in  a  general  sense 
to  denote  a  great  variety  of  machines,  whose 
action  depends  chicdy  on  circular  motion.  The 
particular  purpose  is  usually  indicated  by  a 
prefix:  thus,  bark^mill,  cotton-mill,  flour-mill, 
oil-mill,  saw-mill,  spinning-mill,  ^. 

The  machinery  by  which  it  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  mill 
must  obviously  vary  almost  indefinitely.  Many 
voluminous  works  on  this  subject  have  been 
published,  as  well  as  separate  accounts  of  par- 
ticular structures. 

The  Kibbling-miU  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
It  is  composed  of  a  small  iron  cylinder,  usually 
about  8  or  9  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, tapering  slightly  to  one  end,  and  fluted 
on  the  inside.  Within  this  a  barrel  of  the 
same  form,  but  a  size  less,  and  fluted  on  the 
outside,  revolves  by  the  turning  of  a  spindle 
on  which  it  is  fixed.  The  meai  is  rendered 
finer  or  coarser  in  proportion  as  the  working 
barrel  is  set  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
small  end.  This  mill  is  made  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  is  usually  attached  to  a  post  It 
is  provided  with  a  hopper,  and  is  worked  by  a 
crank  fixed  at  one  end  of  the  spindle,  while  a 
fly-wheel  revolves  at  the  other.  It  is  used  for 
beans,  peas,  and  other  pulse,  for  malt  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  grain,  and  is  a  very  useful  and 
ingenious  contrivance,  but  requires  care  in  its 
adjustment  and  general  management. 

Bean^-mill.  A  mill  for  grinding  beans,  con- 
structed by  Seaman  and  Bryant  of  Melton,  in 
Suffolk,  is  as  simple  and  efl*ective  an  imple- 
ment of  the  kind  as  any  we  have  seen.  It  is 
placed  on  a  wooden  stand,  with  crank,  fly- 
wheel, and  hopper;  and  consists  of  a  coarsely 
fluted  barrel,  working  against  a  front  cutting 
plate ;  the  latter  being  set  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  barrel  by  means  of  a  screw.  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  beans  and  peas,  but  may 
be  employed  for  grinding  malt,  by  exchang- 
ing the  barrel  and  cutting-plate  for  a  pair  of 
rollers. 

The  Norfolk  Crusher  is  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  foregoing,  and  is  worked  by  two 
rollers  of  equal  dimensions,  each  being  flanged 
at  one  end,  and  reversed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
grain  from  falling  ofl"  at  the  side.  The  rollers 
are  perfectly  smooth,  and  consequently,  as  its 
name  implies,  it  crushes  the  grain  instead  of 
cutting  it. 

The  Suffolk  Crusher  is  simply  a  variety  of  the 
above,  and  diflers  from  it  in  having  its  hind 
roller  finely  grooved,  and  of  half  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  front  one;  this  has  no  flange,  but 
works  within  the  flanges  of  the  front  roller 
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vhich  are  attached  at  both  ends.  To  render 
these  mills  effective  for  ornshing  oats,  the 
rollers  should  be  left  rough  as  they  come  from 
the  lathe,  to  draw  in  the,  kernels,  as  the  latter 
are  apt  to  start  back  at  the  moment  of  entering 
between  the  rollers,  if  they  are  polished.  A 
grooved  or  Anted  roller  has  not  been  found 
adequate  to  the  perfect  bruising  or  cutting  of 
oats,  and  a  mill  that  shall  effect  this  object  may 
be  considered  a  desideratum  in  agricultural 
mechanics. 

MILLSTONE  GRIT.  A  geological  term 
applied  to  a  gronp  of  strata  which  occur  be- 
tween the  mountain  limestone  and  the  superin- 
cumbent coal  formations ;  it  is  a  coarse-grained 
quartzose  sandstone. 

MINT  (Mentha).  The  poets  celebrate  Minthe, 
a  daughter  of  Gocytus,  as  being  transformed 
into  mint  by  Proserpine  ii)  a  fit  of  jealousy. 
(Ovid.  Metanu  10,  v.  789.)  This  is  an  extensive 
and  well-known  genus  of  useful  herbs,  with 
the  cultare  and  propagation  of  which  every 
one  is  familiar.  In  England  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  native  species,  besides  numerous 
cultivated  varieties.  The  roots  are  perennial, 
creeping  widely.  All  the  herbage  is  more  or 
less  hairy,  but  variable  in  that  respect ;  rarely 
woolly  or  finely  downy ;  full  of  pellucid  dots, 
lodging  a  copious  essential  oil,  which  is  pun- 
gently  aromatic,  cordial,  and  stimulant,  and  is 
thence  used  in  medicine  as  an  excitant  and 
stomachic  for  promoting  digestion.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  indigenous  species.  Horse-mint 
(M.  gylveatrit),  round-leaved  mint  (JIf.  rotundi- 
folia),  spear  or  green  mint  (M,  vtW<fw),  black 
or  peppermint  (M.  piperita),  bergamot  mint  (ilf. 
citrata),  hairy  mint  (M.  kimUa),  fragrant  sharp- 
leaved  mint  (JIf.  antft^/ta),  tall  red  mint  (3f. 
ruhra),  bushy  red  mint  (M»  getUiht),  narrowed- 
leaved  mint  (JIf.  graeiHt),  corn-mint  (JIf.  arven- 
tit),  rugged  field-mint  (M.  agrottit),  and  penny- 
royal (M.  puUgiufn).  See  Cat-miht,  Hoass- 
MivT,  Peppebxiitt,  Pekitt-Rotal,  Spbae- 
MiiTT,  Ac. 

MI8SELT0E  (Viteum;  from  onrtM, birdlime, 
on  account  of  the  sticky  nature  of  the  berries). 
The  museltoe  is  a  well-known  parasite,  readi- 
ly propagated  by  sticking  the  berries  on  thorn 
or  apple  trees,  afler  a  little  of  the  outer  bark 
has  been  cut  off,  and  tying  a  sha'le  or  net  over 
them,  to  protect  them  from  the  birds.  Sheep 
eagerly  devour  this  plant,  which  is  frequently 
cut  off  the  trees  for  them  during  the  severe 
winters ;  nay,  it  is  even  said  to  preserve  them 
from  the  rot  Its  branches  are  much  sought 
after  at  Christmas  to  hang  up  in  houses,  along 
with  other  evergreens.  It  was  one  of  those 
plants  held  sacred  to  the  Druids. 

MIST.    See  Foo. 

MITE.    See  Crivsk-Miti. 

MIXEN.    A  compost  heap. 

MIXTURE  OF  SOILS,  in  agriculture,  is  the 
addition  of  one  soil  to  another,  to  improve  its 
fertility. 

There  is  perhaps  no  agricultural  improve- 
ment more  important  in  both  its  immediate  and 
permanent  effects  than  the  careful,  judicious 
mixture  of  soils,  and  there  is  no  question  more 
likely  to  repay  the  cultivator  for  the  care  he 
bestows  upon  it 

This  mode  of  improving  the  land  was  one 


which  very  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
farmer.  Nature  herself,  in  fact,  pointed  out  to 
him  the  means  of  producing  the  richest  of 
soils  by  earthy  mixtures  in  very  intelligible 
language.  The  solid  matters  brought  down 
from  the  distant  hills  by  the  flood-waters,  and 
deposited  in  the  valleys  where  the  waters 
rested,  evidently  formed,  by  the  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent strata,  and  by  their  union  only,  the  rich 
alluvial  soils  of  the  old  and  the  new  worlds  ; 
for  that  the  mere  mechanical  separation  of  the 
earth  into  a  fine  state  of  division  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  increased  fertility,  is  apparent  to 
every  farmer. 

It  is  useless,  he  well  knows,  to  expect  Che 
ddbrit  of  the  hills  to  produce  fertilizing  effects 
on  soil  of  a  similar  composition.  It  is  the  dis- 
similarity of  the  earths  which  insures  a  maxi- 
mum fertile  mixture :  thus,  in  the  soil  of  the 
rich  marshes  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are 
found  the  clay  of  the  London  basin,  the  sands 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  chalks  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Kent;  and  in  a  similar  manner  are  formed  all 
rich  alluvial  lands.  This  good  effect  of  earthy 
deposits  naturally  pointed  out  to  the  Italian 
farmers  the  use  of  earthy  additions  to  the  soil. 
Columella  expressly  notices  the  use  of  sand, 
gravel,  marl,  and  chalk  (book  ii.  c.  16,  p.  93) ; 
and  the  people  of  Megara,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus,  had  made  similar  observations  opon 
the  importance  of  mixing  together  different 
strata  of  earth  (lib.  iii.  c.  25) ;  for  every  fifth 
or  sixth  year  they  trenched  the  gravel  to  a 
depth  equal  to  that  they  imagined  the  rain  had 
penetrated.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Britain 
employed  marl,  as  the  people  of  Gaul  did  lime, 
for  spreading  over  their  lands.  And  that  this 
was  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  is  shown 
by  several  facts.  Thus,  marl-pits  are  men- 
tioned as  early  as  1285,  in  the  charter  of  the 
forest,  and  again  in  the  statute  of  Wales  in  the 
12  Edward  I.  And  so  early  as  the  days  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  the  Cornish  farm- 
ers had  a  grant  by  which  they  were  empowered 
to  take  the  calcareous  sand  of  Padstow  harbour, 
and  spread  it  over  their  clayey  lands.  The 
successful  mixture  of  the  farmers'  soils,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  modern  improvement ;  it  has  evi- 
dently been  practised  with  success  in  all  cli- 
mates, in  different  ages,  and  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  cultivatable  land. 

I  have  witnessed,  however,  even  in  soils  to 
all  appearance  similar  in  composition,  some 
very  extraordinary  results  from  their  mere 
mixture.  Thus,  in  the  gravelly  soils  of  Spring 
Park,  near  Croydon,  the  ground  is  often  exca- 
vated to  a  depth  of  many  feet  through  strata 
of  barren  gravel  and  red  sand,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  white  or  silver  sand  which 
exists  beneath  them.  When  this  fine  sand  is 
removed,  the  gravel  and  red  sand  is  thrown 
back  into  the  pit,  the  ground  merely  levelled, 
and  then  either  let  to  cottagers  for  gardens  or 
planted  with  forest  trees ;  in  either  case  the 
effect  is  remarkable :  all  kinds  of  either  fir  or 
deciduous  trees  will  now  vegetate  with  re- 
markable luxuriance;  and  in  the  cottage-garden 
thus  formed,  several  species  of  vegetables, 
such  as  beans  and  potatoes,  will  produce  very 
excellent  crops  in  the  very  soils  in  which  they 
would  have  perished  previous  to  their  mixtar& 
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These  instances  are  remarkable,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
farmer;  for  the  poverty  of  both  the  sand  and 
the  gravel,  which  is  thus  so  successfully  min- 
gled together,  is  very  great.  The  appearance 
of  the  soil  here  gave  no  indications  of  any 
good  being  derived  from  the  union  of  the  two. 
The  black  gravel  and  the  red  sand  were  equal- 
ly sterile;  yet  their  mere  mixture  yielded  a 
productive  soil. 

The  permanent  advantages  of  mixing  soils, 
too,  is  not  confined  to  merely  those  entirely  of 
an  earthy  composition;  earths  which  contain 
inert  organic  matter^  such  as  peat  or  moss 
earth,  are  highly  valuable  additions  to  some 
soils.  Thus,  peat  earth  was  successfully  added 
to  the  sandy  soils  of  Merionethshire  by  Sir 
Robert  Vaughan.  The  Cheshire  farmers  add 
a  mixture  of  moss  and  calcareous  earth  to  their 
"tight-bound  earth,"  the  effect  of  which  they 
describe  as  having  •*  a  loosening  operation ;" 
that  is,  it  renders  the  soil  of  their  strong  clays 
less  tenacious,  and  consequently  promotes  the 
ready  access  of  the  moisture  and  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  roots  of  the  farmers*  crops  i 
their  vigour  is  promoted,  their  food  better  sup- 
plied. There  are  certain  natural  indications 
with  ref^ard  to  the  admixture  of  soils  which 
are  self-evident  to  every  cultivator;  and  there 
are  other<$  which  are  well  understood  in  par- 
ticular district^.  The  Norfolk  farmers  consider 
that  marl  is  not  far  from  the  surface  when  the 
weed  coltsfoot  (TutsUago  forfara)  abounds :  and 
that  all  lands  will  be  much  benefited  by  marl- 
ing which  produce  the  weeds  corn-marigold, 
or  briddle  (Ckry$arUhemum  Kgetwn)^  and  smarts 
weed,  or  pale-flowered  persicaria  {Polygonum 
Petyntyleameum) . 

In  the  transfer  of  the  earths  the  farmer  will 
find  it  a  profitable  practice,  especially  when  the 
distance  is  great,  to  have  them  previously  dug 
in  pits,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  this  way  the 
weight  of  either  chalk,  marl,  or  clay  is  much 
more  considerably  reduced  than  the  cultivator 
would  suppose.  I  have  found  that  when  moist 
chalk  is  dried  in  this  way  it  loses  from  20  to 
24  per  cent,  of  water.  Strong  adhesive  clay, 
under  similar  circumstances,  loses  from  32  to 
41  per  cent.,  and  marl  from  18  to  26  per  cent, 
of  its  weight ;  so  that,  supposing  he  carts  100 
cubic  yards  of  each  of  these  fertilizers,  by 
merely  having  them  previously  dried,  he  saves 
in  weight  of  carriage 
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As  there  are  only  these  earths  present  to  any 
extent  in  all  cultivated  soils,  and  as  the  propor- 
t:  n  which  they  bear  to  each  other  makes  the 
cnief  difference  between  fertile  and  barren 
lands,  I  shall  confine  my  attention  in  this  paper 
to  the  application  of  1.  Chalk,  2.  Clay,  3.  Sand, 
to  land  which  is  naturally  deficient  in  them; 
and  in  entering  upon  the  investigation,  I  shall 
suppose  that  the  farmer  is  aware  that  it  is 
merely  the  excess  of  one  of  these  earths  which 
renders  a  soil  unproductive,  and  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  deficient  earths  operates  so 
advantageously  by  tending  to  render  the  com- 
position more  similar  to  those  of  richer  soils, 
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in  which  the  earths  are  mixed  in  a  more  fertile 
proportion.  It  is  of  the  first  importance,  how- 
ever, that  the  farmer  should  be  aware  of  this 
fact ;  let  him,  to  this  end,  contrast  the  analysis 
of  a  barren  soil  like  that  of  Bagshot  Heath, 
which  is  composed  of 


Coanc  tUieioiM  nnd 
Fine  sand  .  .  . 
Iron,  clay,  and  chalk 


380 
9 
11 

400 


with  that  of  the  soil  of  a  Lincolnshire  pasture, 
which  contains,  in  the  same  weight, 

Fine  caleareotutand  and  aflieloitt  Mod   •  160 

Soluble  matters         .....  0 

Organic  matters       .       -       ...  40 

Chalk » 

Oxide  oflfon     ......  8 

Alumina  (pure  clay)  .....  23 

Bilex  (earth  of  flint) 05 

Water,  and  loei        .....  64 

400 

The  soil  of  Bagshot,  he  will  observe,  contains 
nearly  twice  as  much  silicious  matters,  and 
only  one-fi(\h  the  proportion  of  chalk  and  alu- 
mina, that  is  present  in  the  pasture  from  Croft 
in  Lincolnshire. 

Chalk  and  marl  are  both  used  for  the  sake 
of  the  corbonate  of  lime  they  contain,  and  they 
may,  therefore,  be  treated  of  under  one  head. 
The  proportion  in  which  I  have  witnessed  these 
applied  per  acre  naturally  varied  with  the  ex- 
pense of  the  carriage  of  the  material.  On  the 
light  gravelly  soils  of  the  coast  of  Essex,  I  have 
used,  in  common  with  my  neighbours,  about 
20  to  25  tons  of  the  chalk  of  Kent  per  acre,  at 
a  cost  of  about  6«.  per  ton ;  but  of  marl  the 
quantity  applied  in  the  same  district  is  from 
60  to  100  tons  per  acre,  which  may  be  com- 
monly procured  for  the  expense  of  carriage 
and  spreading;  and  this  addition  to  the  soil  is 
a  very  permanent  improvement  Chalking, 
the  Essex  farmers  say,  lasts  for  20  years,  and 
marling  for  a  man's  life. 

Upon  analyzing  a  productive  soil,  worth  30«. 
per  acre,  which  had  been  thus  chalked  about 
five  years  previously,  it  was  found  to  contain 

Pft:tk 

8ton«*8  and  f ravel,  principally  sIlicioQa  -       -    97 
Vegetable  fibres      •       -       -       -       -       -      15 

—  98*5 
Soluble  matters,  principally  vefetable  extract       -     3 
Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  -       ...    18 

Oxide  oflron ...4 

Animal  and  vegetable  matters       ....     1 
Alumina         ........4-5 

Silica 40 

Loss  1 

100 


A  portion  of  the  same  field  (which  was  an 
enclosure  from  a  poor  common),  not  chalked, 
being  examined,  was  found  to  yield  nearly  the 
same  proportion  of  ingredients,  but  the  chalk 
was  almost  entirely  absent.  Now,  before  the 
addition  of  ihe  chalk,  the  land  was  too  poor  to 
yield  any  thing  except  the  fern  and  the  furze. 

In  Dorsetshire,  near  Weymouth,  and  on  the 
Coomb  Hills,  which  separate  Berks  from  Hamp- 
shire, where  chalk  is  in  many  places  readily 
obtained  by  sinking  a  well,  and  drawing  it  up 
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by  a  windlass  to  the  surface,  the  quantity  ap- 
plied per  acre  is  much  more  considerable.  I 
have  seen  from  50  to  100,  or  even  160  tons  per 
acre,  spread  on  the  gravel  and  clay  lands  with 
decided  success. 

The  cultivator  sometimes  deludes  himself 
with  the  conclusion  that  applying  sand,  or  marl, 
or  clay,  to  a  poor  soil,  merely  serves  to  freshen 
it  for  a  time,  and  that  the  effects  of  such  appli- 
cations are  only  apparent  for  a  limited  period. 
Some  comparative  experiments,  however, 
which  were  made  16  years  since  on  some  poor, 
bongry,  inert  heath-land  in  Norfolk,  have  up  to 
this  time  served  to  demonstrate  the  error  of  such 
a  conclusion.  In  these  experiments  the  ground 
was  marled  with  20  cubic  yards  only  per  acre, 
and  the  same  of  compost ;  it  was  then  planted 
with  a  proper  mixture  of  forest  trees,  and  by 
the  side  of  it  a  portion  of  the  heath,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  was  also  planted  with  the  same  mix- 
ture of  deciduous  and  fir  trees.  Sixteen  years 
have  annually  served  to  demonstrate,  by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  marled  wood,  the  permanent 
effect  produced  by  this  mixture  of  soils.  The 
growth  of  the  trees  has  been  there  rapid  and 
permanent;  but  on  the  adjoining  soil,  the  trees 
have  been  stunted  in  their  growth,  miserable 
in  appearance,  and  profitless  to  their  owner. 
Time  has  made  no  alteration;  while  the  marled 
soil  has  yielded  an  annual  and  luxuriant  crop, 
the  land  leA  in  its  original  state  has  demon- 
strated by  its  produce  that  something  was 
wanting,  some  earthy  ingredient  only  needed 
to  render  it  no  longer  barren,  and  the  adjoining 
marUd  land  has  farther  shown  of  what  that  ad- 
dition was  composed. 

The  expense  per  acre  of  this  marling,  and 
otherwise  preparing  the  soil,  was 

£         M. 

90  cubic  yards  of  marl,  at  U.  M.  -      \       5 

SO  cubic  yard!  of  compost,  at  &«.  .50 

Deep  ploiiirhinf     -       -       •  -      1      10 

Treea,  carriage,  planting       -  -     7     10 

15       10 


In  this  instance  the  marl  had  to  be  carried 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  want  of  that 
general  attention  to  the  use  of  earthy  admixtures 
which  so  many  successful  experiments  with 
them  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  Mr.  Rod- 
well,  of  Livermere,  iti  Suffolk,  successfully 
clayed  and  marled  820  acres  of  sandy  heath 
not  many  years  since,  using  about  140,000 
tumbril  loads,  which,  at  %id.  per  cubic  yard, 
cost  him  4958/.  He  found,  from  experience, 
that  clay  was  to  be  preferred  to  marl  on  all  his 
sandy  soils.  The  result  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory :  3.50/.  per  annum  was  added  to  the  value 
of  the  estate. 

This  excellent  farmer  practised  also  the  sys- 
tem of  hand-barrowing  the  clay.  **The  men 
make  good  earnings  at  lOd.  a  cubic  yard, 
wiieeling  it  30  rods;  and  down  to  Id,  a  yard  at 
shorter  distances ;"  and  on  the  whole,  deemed 
this  *'  the  cheapest  method  of  all  others,  espe- 
cially on  heavier  soils."  But  he  did  by  far  the 
greatest  part  by  tumbrils,  the  expense  of  which, 
by  contract  carting,  and  labour,  wa^  %d,  per 
cubic  yard.  He  found  also,  contrary  to  the 
commonlv  received  opinion,  that  deep  ploughing 


I  was  the  best  for  his  marled  and  clayed  lands. 
.  "  I  have  found,^'  he  said,  **  that  the  clay  and 
'  marl  works  the  better,  the  more  soil  it  has  to 
incorporate  with." 

One  cause  of  the  failures  which  have  some- 
times taken  place  in  the  attempted  improve- 
ment of  soils  by  their  admixture,  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  thorough  union  of  the  heavy  clays, 
added  to  the  light  sandy  soils.  The  earths  were 
in  these  cases  never  incorporated  by  the  aid 
of  the  harrow,  on  such  frosty  mornings  as  are 
best  adapted  to  the  mixture,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  more  ponderous  lumps  of  clay  or 
marl  were  allowed  to  gradually  tink,  as  the 
farmers  say,  into  the  sand ;  and  in  some  such 
soils  as  these,  the  stratum  of  clay  and  marl 
which  was  applied  10  years  since  may  now  be 
found  in  one  unbroken  seam,  at  a  depth  of  IS 
or  14  inches  in  the  soiL  Such  erroneous  modes 
of  applying  the  earths  are  much  to  be  lamented: 
they  decide  no  controverted  question, — they 
prejudice  the  unreflecting  cultivator,— they 
add  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  agricultu- 
ral knowledge. 

This  error  was  noted  by  the  late  General 
Vavasour :  he  told  the  farmers  very  correctly, 
that  under  a  poor  sand,  a  stratum  of  clay,  marl, 
or  other  substance  peculiarly  adapted  to  give 
fertility  to  the  soil  will  generally  be  found 
that  nature  seems  to  have  designed  that  no  laud 
shoukT  be  unproductive,  and  if  any  be  unfruit- 
ful, the  cause  is  in  the  ignorance  or  indolence 
of  man.  If  clay  marl,  he  thought,  could  be 
had  at  a  convenient  distance,  7fi  cubic  yards 
per  acre  was  a  good  covering  ;  if  of  a  sbeliy 
or  soapy  marl,  20  or  25  yards  will  be  sufficient 
The  marl,  after  being  spread,  should  be  repeal* 
edly  rolled  and  harrowed,  to  divide  and  pul- 
verize it  the  better. 

The  application  of  sand  to  the  fanners' 
heavy  clay  soils  is  a  practice  which,  in  several 
districts  of  Bngland,  is  attended  with  very 
decided  success.  Thus,  in  that  part  of  Suffolk 
which  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  rivers 
Orwell  and  Stonr,  there  is  found  a  fine  red 
sand  abounding  with  shells,  both  in  their  per- 
fect and  broken  state,  which,  when  applied  to 
the  clay  soils  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  luus  per 
acre,  is  productive  of  very  excellent  perma- 
nent good  effects. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Kennett,in  Berkshire,  in 
similar  proportions  I  have  witnessed  the  u^e 
of  the  gravelly  debris  of  the  Bath  Road  used 
upon  the  peaty  soils  of  that  district  with  excel- 
lent effect,  and  with  equal  success  on  some 
stiff  clay  meadow-land;  the  result  of  dressing; 
it  with  about  30  tons  per  acre  with  the  same 
road-sand  is  equally  decided.  The  land  is  not 
only  prevented  from  cracking  in  the  summer 
months,  but  the  produce  of  grass  is  very  mate- 
rially increased. 

The  employment  of  sea-sand  is  a  very  an* 
cieni  custom  in  the  west  of  England ;  it  is  one. 
in  fact,  to  which  no  one  can  asi>ign  the  period 
of  its  commencement:  many  thousand  tons 
per  annum  are  carried  away  by  the  farmers 
who  cultivate  the  lauds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Padstow  Harbour,  even  on  horses*  backs 
and  they  think  it  weil  worth  their  while  to  carry 
this  sand  some  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.    In  a  similar  manner  the  farmers  of 
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I>cvon  dredge  for  the  sand  at  the  moath  of  the  ! 
Tamar,  and  when  they  have  filled  their  barges, 
carry  it  np  the  river.  They  deem  the  fine- 
grained sand  the  most  immediate  in  Its  efifects, 
but  both  are  very  durable,  and  decided  im- 
provements to  the  soil.  The  coarse  sand,  they 
say,  lasts  for  many  years. 

The  composition  of  the  sands  of  Padstow 
Harbour,  and  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar,  are 
very  similar ;  they  contain  from  60  to  70  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  are  both  pre- 
ferred by  the  farmers,  when  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, mixed  with  the  sea-water. 

Another,  but  the  least  commonly  practised 
mode  of  improving  the  staple  of  a  soil  by  earthy 
additions,  is  claying ;  a  system  of  fertilizing, 
the  good  effects  of  which  are  much  less  im- 
mediately apparent  than  chalking,  and  hence 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  disuse.  It  re- 
quires some  little  time  to  elapse,  and  some 
stirring  of  the  soil,  before  the  clay  is  so  well 
mixed  with  a  sandy  soil  as  to  produce  that 
general  increased  attraction  and  retentive 
power  for  the  atmospheric  moisture  which 
ever  constitutes  the  chief  good  result  of  clay- 
ing poor  soils.  Clay  must  be,  moreover,  ap- 
plied in  rather  larger  proportions  to  the  soil 
than  chalk;  for  not  only  is  its  application 
rarely  required  as  a  direct  food  for  plants,  for 
the  mere  alumina  which  it  contains,  since  this 
earth  enters  into  the  composition  of  plants  in 
very  small  proportions, but  there  is  also  another 
reason  for  a  more  liberal  addition  of  clay  being 
required,  which  is  the  impure  state  in  which 
the  alumina  exists  in  what  are  commonly 
called  clay  soils.  For  instance,  chalk  usually 
contains,  when  perfectly  dry,  about  98  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Mr.  Kirwan  found  in  a 
specimen  of  chalk  2  per  cent  of  alumina,  or 

Lime &% 

Carbonic  moid     .....  43 
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Alumina     ......  9 


But  the  heaviest  clay  soils  seldom  contain 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  alumina  ;  in  the  stiff 
clays  of  Sussex  and  the  Weald  of  Kent  are 
found  only  about  28  per  cent,  of  this  earth : 
even  the  adhesive  clays  employed  by  the  potter 
yield  only  about  33  percent,  of  alumina,  porce- 
lain earth  only  47  per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  a  heavy 
Sussex  clay  soil  :— 

Silica M 

Alumina      ......  tS 

Curbonate  of  lime       ....  3 

Oxide  of  iron       .....  5 

Organic  matteni         ....  4 

^             LoMi,  chiefly  molature        ...  8 

loo 

The  farmer,  therefore,  who  applies  50  tons 
per  acre  of  such  a  clay  to  a  sandy  field,  only 
adds  about  14  tons  of  alumina  to  the  soil ;  but 
if  he  applies  60  tons  of  chalk,  he  adds  49  tons 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Hence,  is  the  reason  why,  in  all  efforts  to 
alter  the  earthy  constituents  of  a  soil,  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  chalk  produces  more  de- 


cided effects  than  the  addition  of  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  most  tenacious  clay.  Chalk, 
too,  when  merely  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost,  speedily 
crumbles  to  powder,  and  becomes  intimately 
combined  with  the  other  earths  of  the  soils. 
The  clay,  however,  is  too  adhesive  to  be  thus 
readily,  and  without  some  little  labour,  so  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  soil :  its  effects,  how- 
ever excellent,  are  much  more  slowly  appa- 
reAt;  but  patience  and  judicious  management 
of  clay  will  do  wonders,  even  on  the  most  un- 
likely soils;  and  I  could  not,  perhaps,  state  any 
more  complete  cases  of  tho.  recovery  of  an 
absolutely  barren  soil  by  means  of  clay  and 
chalk,  and  that,  too,  at  a  reasonably  profitable 
rate,  than  those  successful  experiments  which 
have  recently  been  made  on  the  shingle  of  the 
sea-coast  near  Eastboum,  in  Sussex,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  silicious  pebbles,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  hazel-nuts  to  hen's  eggs,  and 
that  extending  to  a  depth  of  many  feet. 

In  this  case  the  clay  was  drawn  in  hand-eartM 
by  three  men,  rather  better  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  cart  contained  about  880  lb.  of  clay, 
or  about  18  cubic  feet.  Eight  of  these  cart- 
loads, or  about  3^  tons,  were  spread  on  each 
square  rod  of  16}  feet,  which,  when  first  spread 
loosely  and  in  lumps,  made  the  soil  6  or  6 
inches  deep,  and  when  it  had  become  settled 
and  solid,  about  4  inches ;  each  cart  took  back 
a  load  of  shingle  to  fill  up  the  hole  made  by 
the  excavation  of  the  clay.  The  work  was  la- 
borious, but  the  men  readily  earned  about  It.  6<f. 
per  day,  and  were  contented.  They  did  their 
work  by  contract,  receiving  3».  per  square  rod 
for  the  shingle  they  thus  covered,  or  24/.  per 
acre ;  and  for  this  sum  they  carried  250  tons 
of  clay.  The  clay  is  of  the  ordinary  red  de- 
scription, so  common  in  Sussex,  and  though 
not  particularly  adhesive,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  to 
form  a  plate,  on  which  in  wet  weather  the  water 
stands,  although  this  superstructure  of  clay  is 
resting  on  a  mass  of  coarse  shingle  stones,  16 
feet  in  depth.  This  experiment  was  made  on 
a  small  field  of  about  3  acres  in  1839,  and 
promises  as  well  as  a  similar  effort  made  with 
the  same  clay  in  1882. 

In  this  instance  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of 
shingle  was  covered  with  the  same  clay  to  a 
similar  depth.  But  the  clay  being  only  divided 
in  this  case  from  the  shingle  by  the  Eastboum 
and  Hastings  Road,  the  expense  was  less ;  the 
men  digging,  carrying,  and  spreading  the  clay, 
for  2s.  per  rod,  or  16^  per  acre.  This  land  was 
let  in  1834,  for  a  term  of  14  years,  at  40«.  per 
acre..  The  tenant  has  succeeded  in  making  it 
produce  excellent  crops ;  has  added  t5  it  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  muck  and  ditch  scrapings ; 
has  paid  his  rent  regularly,  and  is  contented 
with  his  bargain :  it  produced,  in  1838,  an  ex- 
cellent crop  of  rye,  which  was  cut  green  for 
horses ;  this  was  followed  by  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes,  and  in  1830,  the  tares  which  it  pro- 
duced were  a  very  heavy  crop.  It  is  rated  lo 
the  poor  at  2U.  8d,  per  acre. 

It  would  be  hardly  possible,  I  think,  to  pro- 
duce a  more  complete  case  of  the  absolute  for- 
mation of  a  soil,  by  means  of  claying,  than 
these  valuable  experiments ;  the  soil  (if  utterly 
barren  boulder  stones  or  large  shingle  thrown 
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up  by  the  sea  can  be  called  soil)  not  affording 
a  single  substance  of  any  kind  which  could,  to 
any  extent,  be  profitably  mixed  with  the  clay. 
The  attempt,  therefore,  was  one  of  much  more 
difficulty  than  any  case  which  usually  presents 
itself  to  the  notice  of  the  cultivator.  It  was  not 
a  mere  claying  a  poor  sand  or  chalk,  or  peat, 
cither  of  which  would  assist  in  forming  a 
mould,  but  the  entire  soil  had  to  be  formed; 
and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  was  accomplished 
successfully  and  profitably,  and  by  manual  la- 
bour only. 

Some  valuable  observations  and  experi- 
ments upon  claying  a  light  sand  are  contained 
in  the  prize  essay  of  Mr.  Linton.  The  descrip- 
tion of  land  he  improved  *<was  a  light  barren 
sand ;  the  substratum  a  white  sand,  from  1  to  4 
feet  deep ;  the  surface  of  the  same  texture,  but 
darker  in  its  colour,  through  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter  upon  it  Beneath  the  bed 
of  sand  lay  a  yellowish  kind  of  clay,  about  1 
foot  thick;  under  it  a  rich  marl,  about  18  feet 
deep.  The  land  generally  being  very  wet,  my 
first  object  was  to  underdrain  it  thoroughly 
with  tiles ;  unless  this  is  first  done,  where  ne- 
cessary, marling  is  a  waste  of  capital.  I  cut 
my  drains  about  24  inches  deep,  and  9  yards 
apart"  As  to  the  choice  of  clay,  Mr.  Linton 
tested  it  with  vinegar  and  water :  the  descrip- 
tion he  used  **  effervesced  nearly  as  tartaric 
acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  do  when  mixed 
together  in  water ;  this  was  my  test,  that  it  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
rendered  it  fit  for  my  purpose,  and  worthy  of 
the  name  of  marl.  I  consider,  that  on  the 
proper  testing  and  selection  of  the  clay  or  marl 
chiefly  depends  the  success  of  marling  opera- 
tions. All  clay  will  do  good,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  on  the  quality  used  must  rest  the  amount 
of  benefit  obtained."  In  these  experiments 
**the  land  was  made  completely  level  by  the 
plough-harrows,  and  in  some  places  the  spade, 
after  which  it  was  ready  for  the  marl  being 
laid  on,  which  was  done  at  all  times  of  the 
year;"  he  prefers,  however,  doing  this  when 
the  land  is  in  seeds.  The  quantity  laid  on 
**  varied  from  100  to  200  cubic  yards  per  acre, 
the  average  150  yards.  Where  the  land  was 
very  light  and  barren  (which  was  mostly  the 
case  on  elevated  parts),  a  larger  quantity  was 
laid  on;  but  where  it  was  a  better  soil,  a  much 
less  quantity  answered  the  same  purpose,  my 
object  being  to  lay  on  just  as  much  as  would 
grow  wheat  after  seeds ;  to  do  more  than  this 
would  have  been  an  injury  to  the  land,  for  eat- 
ing turnips  upon  it  with  sheep,  and  for  the 
barley  crop ;  when  safiiciently  clayed  to  grow 
wheat  atter  seeds,  a  point  requiring  close  at^ 
tention,  I  always  found  it  effectually  done  for 
any  other  crop. 

**  The  way  in  tofdch  it  toot  done.  It  was  neces- 
sary,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  upon  the  most  fa- 
vourable situation  for  the  pit,  keeping  three 
objects  in  view.  1.  The  most  convenient  place 
for  carting  to  the  plot  of  ground  intended  to  be 
marled.  2.  The  best  situation  for  a  pond  to 
answer  for  a  permanent  watering-place,  cutting, 
if  possible,  across  a  fence,  so  as  to  water  2  fields, 
one  from  each  mouth  of  the  pit  3.  Where  the 
clay  could  be  got  with  the  least  difiiculty.  After 
the  place  was  fixed  upoo^the  work  was  carried 
8W 


on  by  5  diggers,  a  driver,  4  horses  of  beasts, 
and  2  carts  (which  are  of  the  Scotch  kind,  with 
short  bodies,  and  broad  wheels) ;  the  pit  was 
dug  with  a  gradual  descent,  so  that  3  hon^e^ 
could  draw  out  about  a  ton,  which  was  shot 
out  where  wanted,  the  last  returning  by  the 
time  the  other  was  loaded :  thus,  3  horses  were 
always  ready  for  the  loaded  cart :  the  clay  was 
spread  by  the  diggers,  at  broken  times  after 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air;  rain, 
after  either  frosty  or  droughty  weather,  would 
cause  it  to  fall  to  pieces,  sufficiently  for  bar- 
rowing  and  ploughing  in.  The  expense  I  paid 
for  discing,  filling  the  carts,  and  spreading,  was 
from  4d,  to  bd,  per  cubic  yard  (full  1  ton),  vary- 
ing according  to  the  quantity  of  stones  im- 
bedded in  the  clay ;  the  total  expense  per  acre 
was  as  follows : — 

£   i.  i. 
Dijff ing  and  spreading  190  yard*,  at  ikd.  per 

yard      -       -      , a    16  8 

4  horma  4  days,  at  2«.  (M.  each,  10s.  per  day  -  9  0  0 
DrWpr4daya,  at2c  Ad.  perday  .  -  .  0  10  0 
Other  expenses  (wear  and  tear)    -       -       .030 

Total  expenaes  In  marling  I  aera        -       .508 

Mr.  Linton  marled  80  acres  in  this  way ;  but  by 
employing  a  windlass  to  draw  the  carts  oat  of 
the  pit,  he  reduced  the  expenses  per  acre  7$, 
As  regards  the  improvement  of  the  land  by 
marling,  the  value  of  the  produce  in  4  years 
before  marling  was 

£   i.  i. 

14  7  0 

In  four  years  after  draining : — 

When  marled  upon  se^ds  -  >  -  .  24  16  0 
When  marled  upon  fkllow      ->       -       -       .    tt  13  0 

Balanee  In  favour  of  marling  Qpon  seeds    -SIS 

"  The  land,"  Mr.  Linton  adds,  **  is  never  so 
productive  the  first  2  years  (or  until  the  clay 
has  got  well  pulverized  and  mixed  wiih  the 
sand)  as  it  is  afterwards,  and  it  will  not  grow 
a  good  crop  or  a  fine  sample  of  barley  for  5  or 
6  years  after  the  clay  is  laid  on.  1  have  there- 
fore sown  oats  instead.  If  people  (he  con- 
cludes) would  improve  the  land  they  have, 
particularly  light  land,  by  draining,  marling, 
Ac,  they  would  realize  a  far  greater  return  for 
the  outlay  than  by  purchasing  more."  {Joum. 
Ray.  Agr,  Soc»  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

From  these  facts  the  cultivator,  I  think,  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  soils,  and  other  applications  of 
manual  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  productiveness,  can  hardly  fail,  sooner  or 
later,  to  amply  repay  him  for  the  labour  he  thus 
employs.  It  is  an  improvement,  let  him  re- 
member, that,  when  once  accomplished,  lasts 
forever,  since  the  very  character  of  the  soil  is 
changed ;  his  organic  manures,  such  as  farm- 
yard compost,  oil-cake,  and  even  bones,  are 
gradually  dissolved  or  decomposed,  and  disap- 
pear from  the  land,  are  absorbed  by  his  cropSt 
or  evolved  in  the  gases  of  putrefaction ;  but  no 
such  results  arise  from  either  deepening  the 
soil  or  the  addition  of  the  earths,  they,  when 
once  united  to  the  soil,  remain  there  to  increase 
the  crops,  to  lessen  the  toils,  and  to  add  to  the 
profits  of  succeeding  cultivators,  even  in  dis- 
tant periods.    And  to  effect  these  important, 
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these  national  results,  let  him,  too,  remember, 
that  no  neighbouring  lands  are  impoverished, 
no  organic  matters  are  drawn  from  one  field 
to  enrich  another;  the  dead,  the  deep-buried 
earth  is  merely  brought  to  the  surface,  and  that 
which  is  utterly  profitless  in  the  mass  difiases 
riches  and  gladness  when  spread  over  the 
farmer's  fields. 

MOLASSES  (Port  Melasso),  The  saccha- 
rine principle  in  the  dregs  or  refuse  drainings 
from  the  casks,  &c^  of  sugar,  and  the  uncrys- 
tallizable  part  of  the  juice  of  the  cane  sepa- 
rated from  the  sugar  during  the  process  of 
granulation.  It  consists  of  sugar  prevented 
from  crystallizing  by  acids,  saline,  and  other 
matters.  AH  cattle  are  foDd  of  sweets,  and 
thrive  well  upon  substances  which  yield  a 
large  proportion  of  saccharine  juice,  of  which 
no  better  proof  can  be  afibrded  than  the  con- 
dition of  the  cattle  and  swine  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  which  are  fed  mainly  on  the  tops 
and  refuse  of  the  cane  after  the  juice  has  been 
expressed  for  sugar.  Mr.  E.  Waters  (Com,  to 
Board  ofjfrr.  vol.  vi.  p.  30)  gives  the  result  of 
a  very  satisfactory  experiment  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  feeding  live-stock  with  molasses. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  this  sub- 
stance can  be  had  cheap,  its  use  must  prove 
▼ery  beneficial  in  improving  the  condition  of 
cattle. 

MOLE.  A  species  of  the  genus  Talpa,  com- 
mon in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
This  qusCdruped  exhibits  in  perfection  that 
modification  of  structure  by  which  the  mam- 
miferous  animal  is  adapted  to  a  subterranean 
life.  Its  head  is  long,  conical,  and  tapering  to 
the  snout,  which  is  strengthened  by  a  bone,  and 
by  strong  gristles  worked  by  powerful  muscles. 
The  body  is  almost  cylindrical,  thickest  behind 
the  head,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  the  tail. 
There  is  no  outward  indication  of  a  neck,  that 
part  being  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  chest  by 
the  massive  muscles  which  act  upon  the  head 
and  fore-legs.  These,  which  are  the  principal 
instruments  by  which  the  mole  excavates  its 
long  and  intricate  biiVcows,  are  the  shortest, 
broadest,  and^  strongest,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  anfmal,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  mammiferons  class.  The  food  of  the  mole 
consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  the  roots  of 
plants ;  its  voracity  is  great,  and  it  soon  pe- 
rishes if  food  be  scarce  or  wanting.  The  sense 
of  sight  is  very  feeble,  the  eyes  being  minute 
and  rudimental;  but  the  other  faculties  of 
smell  and  hearing,  as  being  more  serviceable 
in  its  dark  retreat,  are  extremely  acute.  The 
female  prepares  a  nest  of  moss,  dry  herbage, 
roots,  and  leaves,  in  a  chamber  commonly 
formed  by  excavating  and  enlarging  the  point 
of  intersection  of  J3  or  4  passages.  The  young 
are  brought  forth  to  the  number  of  4  or  5  in 
April,  and  sometimes  later. 

The  farmer  views  the  operations  of  the  mole 
as  destructive  to  his  crops,  by  exposing  and 
destroying  their  roots,  or  by  overthrowing  the 
plants  in  the  construction  of  the  mole-hills; 
his  burrows,  moreover,  become  the  haunts  and 
hiding-places  of  the  field-mouse  and  other  de- 
structive animals.  The  mole  is  also  accused 
of  piercing  the  sides  of  dams  and  canals,  and 


letting  ont  the  water,  and  of  carrying  off  quan- 
tities of  young  corn  to  form  its  nest.  Hence 
every  means  are  devised  to  capture  and  destroy 
it,  and  in  Europe  men  gain  a  livelihood  exclu- 
sively by  this  occupation.  Some  naturalists, 
however,  plead  that  the  injury  which  it  perpe- 
trates is  slight,  aqd  that  it  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  benefit  which  it  produces  by 
turning  up  and  lightening  the  soil,  top-dressing 
pasture-land,  and  especially  by  its  immense 
destruction  of  earth-worms,  slugs,  grubs,  wire- 
worms,  and  many  other  noxious  animals  and 
insects  which  inhabit  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  ground,  and  occasion  great  injury  to  the 
roots  of  grass,  com,  and  many  other  plants. 
The  soundest  practical  conclusion  lies  pro- 
bably in  the  mean  of  these  opinions;  and 
the  enlightened  agriculturist,  while  he  takes 
prompt  measures  to  prevent  the  undue  in- 
crease of  the  mole,  would  do  well  to  reflect  on 
the  disadvantages  which  might  follow  its  total 
extermination.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  (James 
Hogg),  from  a  course  of  80  years'  hard-earned 
experience  and  observation,  speaks  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  destroying  the  moles  on  sheep 
pasture.  He  alleges,  that  besides  the  inferior 
pasturage  which  3ie  soil  affords  when  moles 
have  been  exterminated,  the  pining  and  the 
foot-rot,  two  baneful  diseases,  come  in  their 
place  to  annihilate  the  stock. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  moles  do  much 
injury  to  gardens,  by  destroying  the  neatness 
of  the  beds,  rooting  up  onions,  tulips,  and  other 
tubers ;  but  in  the  wide-spread  surface  of  the 
field  it  is  a  question  whether  he  does  not  do 
more  good  by  his  teeth  than  injury  by  his 
snout. 

The  animal  so  well  known  in  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  mole,  belongs  to  an 
entirely  different  genus  of  quadrupeds  from  the 
common  mole  of  Europe.  The  late  Dr.  God- 
man  has  designated  the  American,  the  shrew- 
molty  and  given,  in  his  Rambles  of  a  NaturaUstf 
a  most  interesting  account  of  its  habits,  dtc.  It 
is  the  tealopi  aquaticut  of  naturalists.  Whether 
the  true  mole  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  appears  doubtful.  Moles  live  in 
pairs,  and  frequent  soils  of  loose  textures  most 
abounding  in  earth-worms  and  insects.  They 
exhibit  great  dexterity  in  skinning  the  worms, 
which  they  always  do  before  they  eat  them, 
stripping  the  skin  from  end  to  end,  and  squeez- 
ing out  all  the  contents  of  the  body. 

In  the  United  States  where  professional  mole- 
catchers  are  not  yet  to  be  met  with,  other  means 
of  destroying  the  pest  are  resorted  to.  Dogs 
are  sometimes  found  very  expert  in  digging 
out  moles.  Mole-traps  are  also  used,  and  for  a 
good  design  of  one  see  EUtwortWt  Report.  It  is 
found  that  if  fine  shreds  of  fresh  lean  beef  are 
placed  in  their  furrows,  the  moles  will  eat 
them,  if  found  soon  after  deposit;  and  if  poison, 
arsenic  or  strychnine,  is  placed  on  these  shreds, 
they  are  frequently  killed.  The  trap  most  re- 
commended is  one  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  Uiat,  a  figure  of  which  is  given  in  the  CuUi' 
vator.  Wherever  the  mole  shows  itself  in 
numbers,  it  is  a  pest  of  no  small  magnitude. 
Por  accurate  descriptions,  with  drawings,  of 
the  various  animals  known  in  the  United 
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States  under  the  names  of  moles,  or  mice,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  1st  volume  of  the  Na- 
titral  History  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

MOLE-CRICKET  (Qryllotaljta  vulgaris. 
Jlcheta  gryllotalpa).  This  destructive  insect  is 
known  in  different  localities  in  England,  under 
the  several  names  of  churr-worm,  jarr-worm, 
eve^harr,  and  earth-crab.  I'he  mole-cricket 
measures  2  inches  in  length,  and  4  lines  in 
breadth.  Its  colour  is  dark-brown.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  insect  is  the  size  and 
strength  of  its  fore-arms.  The  power  which 
is  requisite  to  move  them  is  great.  The  cavity 
of  the  main  trunk  is  divided  lengthways  by  a 
double  gristly  partition,  surmounted  by  a  bony 
frame,  with  an  inferior  condyle,  with  which  the 
inner  part  of  the  base  of  the  clavicle  of  the 
arm  is  hinged;  and  by  this  mechanism  the  arms 
are  moved.  The  mole-cricket  burrows  under 
ground,  and  devours  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
female  hollows  out  a  place  for  herself  in  the 
earth,  about  half  a  foot  from  the  surface,  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  lays  her  eggs  in  a 
heap,  which  often  contains  from  200  to  300. 
They  are  shining  yellowishrbrown,  and  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  grain  of  millet.  The 
young,  which  are  hatched  in  July  or  August, 
greatly  resemble  black  ants,  and  feed,  like  the 
old  ones,  on  the  tender  roots  of  grass,  com,  and 
various  culinary  vegetables.  They  betray 
their  presence  under  the  earth  by  the  withered 
yellow  patches  in  the  meadows,  and  by  the 
withering  decay  of  culinary  vegetables  in  the 
gardens.  In  October  or  November  they  bury 
themselves  deeper  in  the  earth,  as  a  protection 
from  cold,  and  come  again  to  the  surface  in  the 
warm  days  in  March.  Their  presence  is  dis- 
covered by  their  throwing  up  the  earth  like 
moles.  The  best  method  of  destroying  them  is 
to  dig  up  the  young  brood ;  but  boiling  water 
or  oil  of  any  kind  poured  over  their  holes  will 
be  found  effectual.  (Kollar  on  Instets,  p.  144.) 
For  a  description  of  the  American  mole-cricket 
see  Crickst. 

MOLE-PLOUGH.  See  Dbaiitifs  and 
pLoueDs. 

MOLE-TREE  {Euphorhia  lathyrus).  Com- 
monly called  Caper  Bpurge,  and  by  the  French 
Spurge :  a  plant  with  a  biennial  root ;  stem  2 
to  3  feet  high ;  found  in  the  United  States  in 
gardens  and  lots.  It  is  a  naturalized  foreigner, 
and  was  originally  introduced  uuder  a  notion 
that  it  afforded  a  protection  against  the  incur- 
sions of  moles.  The  same  common  impres- 
sion once  existed  in  regard  to  the  Palma 
Christi;  but  little  faith  seems  now  to  be  at- 
tached  to  either  plant  as  protectives  against 
moles. 

MONADELPHOUS.  In  botany,  having  the 
filaments  cohering  into  a  tube,  or  one  bundle. 

M0NANDR0U8.  A  botanical  term  applied 
to  plants  having  only  one  stamen,  or  male 
organ. 

MONILIFORM.  In  botany,  formed  like  a 
necklace ;  that  is  to  say,  articulated  with  alter- 
nate swellings  and  contractions  resembling  a 
string  of  beads. . 

MONK'S  HOOD.    See  Wolf's-basb. 

M0N0C0TYLED0N0U8.  In  botany,  hav- 
ing only  one  seed-leaf  or  cotyledon. 

MOON,  INFLUENCE  OF.    The  following 


observations  upon  this  subject  are  taken  from 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute of  Pennsylvania,  by  G.  Emerson,  M.  D., 
of  Philadelphia. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  opinion  relative  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  more  uni- 
versally maintained^  than  that  the  moon  exerts 
a  decided  influence  over  the  states  of  the  wea- 
ther. This  long-cherished  notion  has  doubt- 
less derived  increased  strength,  since  it  was 
shown  that  the  ocean  tides  depend  upon  a  phy- 
sical connection  subsisting  between  our  planet 
and  her  satellite. 

I,  however,  think  it  capable  of  conclusive 
demonstration,  that  the  moon  exerts  no  influ- 
ence in  the  production  of  wet  or  dry  weather. 

I  assume  it  as  incontrovertibly  proven,  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dalton,  that  the  watery 
vapour  from  which  rain  and  all  the  precipita- 
tions are  formed,  owes  its  elevation  and  sns- 
pension,  in  an  invisible  form,  entirely  to  heat, 
deprived  of  a  due  proportion  of  which,  by  any 
refrigerating  cause,  it  is  condensed,  and  falls 
from  the  atmosphere  in  one  or  other  of  the 
forms  of  aqueous  precipitation.  The  conditions 
of  wet  or  dry  weather  are,  consegtuntly,  to  be  re- 
garded as  regulated  solely  by  temperature. 

Now,  the  nicest  experiments  have  failed  to 
show  that  the  presence  and  light  of  the  moon 
are  attended  by  the  slightest  change  of  tem- 
perature. The  lunar  rays  have  been  concen- 
trated by  powerful  lenses  and  the  largest  re- 
flectors, and  thrown  upon  that  most  delicate 
test  of  heat,  the  differe/itial  thermometer,  with- 
out any  indication  of  their  effect  in  raising  the 
temperature.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  moon  exerts  some  perceptible 
influence  upon  the  temperature  of  onr  atmo- 
sphere, we  shall  be  warranted  in  believing  that 
she  has  no  power  in  determining  the  condi- 
tions of  the  weather,  whether  this  shall  be  wet 
or  dry. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  multitudes  of  ob- 
servations which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  upon  this  question,  and  that  most  of  those 
reported  appear  to  fav(Mir  a  belief  contrary  to 
the  position  here  taken. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the*power  of  the 
moon,  so  conspicuously  manifested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ocean  tides,  may  also  be  felt  by 
the  atmosphere.  The  aerial  ocean  must,  weight 
for  weight,  be  as  subservient  to  the  law  of  at- 
traction subsisting  between  the  earth  and  her 
satellite,  as  any  other  terrestrial  matter ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
sults of  observations  made  in  Italy  and  France, 
by  Polina,  Flaugergues,  and  others,  which  go 
to  prove  that  the  mean  height  of  the  .barometer 
is  affected  by  the  different  positions  of  the 
moon  in  relation  to  the  earth,  the  greatest  mean 
elevations  corresponding  with  the  quarters. 
But,  in  thus  admitting  the  existence  of  lunar 
influence  upon  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  we' 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  this  influence.  We  must  not  admit 
that  every  cause  which  operates  in  producing 
the  rise  or  depression  of  the  mercurial  column, 
is  capable  of  influencing  the  hygrometric  con- 
ditions of  the  air,  or,  in  other  words,  exercising 
an  influence  in  the  production  of  wet  or  dry 
weather.    The  attraction  subsisting  between 
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the  earth  and  moon,  causes  an  accumalation 
of  the  liquid  and  movable  materials  spread 
over  the  terrestrial  surface,  on  that  part  ad- 
dressed, towards  the  moon ;  hence,  the  rise  ob- 
served in  the  sea,  and  in  the  mercurial  column. 
But  all  this  is  owing  to  the  agency  of  gravity, 
or  attraction^  which,  we  contend,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  production  of  wet  or  dry  wea- 
ther; the  elevation  and  deposition  of  aqueous 
vapour  being,  as  we  have  said  before,  subject 
to  the  agency  of  temperature  alone. 

As  to  the  calculations,  the  results  of  which 
seem  so  irresistibly  in  favour  of  lunar  influ- 
ence upon  the  weather,  we  think  it  easy  to 
show  that  that  they  must  be  founded  upon  de.* 
ceptive  data,  and  will  not  bear  a  close  exami- 
nation. The  estimates  of  Toaldo,  a  celebrated 
Italian  philosopher,  embrace  a  series  of  labo- 
rious observations,  collected  during  many 
years,  and  compute  the  number  of  changu  of 
weather  to  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  as 
follows : 

New  moon,  -        -        -    6  to  1 ; 

Full  moon    -        -        -    6  to  1 ; 

First  quarter        -        -    2  to  1 ; 

Second  quarter     -        -    2  to  I ; 

Perigee         -       -        -    6  to  I; 

Apogee  -  -  -  4  to  1. 
That  is  to  say,  of  7  new  moons,  6  were  attend- 
ed with  a  change  of  weather,  and  at  one  of 
them  there  v/as  no  change;  of  6  full  moons,  6 
were  attended  with  a  change ;  and,  at  the  quar- 
ters, the  changes  were  twice  as  frequent  as  the 
continuance  of  the  previous  weather. 

Now,  such  a  computation,  coming  from  so 
high  an  authority,  might  almost  be  deemed 
conclusive  upon  the  subject  When,  however, 
we  come  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  cir- 
cumstances involved  in  the  calculation,  we 
find  ample  grounds  for  suspecting  its  accu- 
racy. In"  the  first  place,  the  term  **  change  of 
weather'*  is  used  by  Toaldo  in  an  ambiguous 
and  arbitrary  sense,  so  that  we  are  left  igno- 
rant of  the  specific  change  he  refers  to.  But, 
worse  than  Uiis,  he  does  not  restrict  himself  to 
the  day  when  the  change  takes  place,  but  in- 
cludes any  changes  within  2  or  3  days  preced- 
ing or  following  a  phase.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  a  person,  especially  one  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  a  prevailing  opinion,  might 
have  been  led,  with  such  a  privilege  as  to 
limit,  to  take  or  reject  a  change,  to  throw  it 
into  one  quarter  or  another,  as  he  might  choose 
to  dispose  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing 
the  moon  with  a  power  to  which  he  thought 
her  entitled. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  observations 
made  by  Pilgram,  make  it  appear  that  the  new 
moon  has  less  to  do  with  the  changes  of  the 
weather  than  the  other  phases ;  a  conclusion 
diametrically  opposed  to  I  hat  of  Toaldo,  just 
referred  to.  As  the  estimate  of  Pilgram  is 
founded  on  observations  extending  through  a 
series  of  no  less  than  52  years,  it  might  be  re- 
garded, in  point  of  authority,  as  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  Italian  philosopher.  How  are 
these  clashing  results  of  observations,  profess- 
ing to  be  made  with  the  utmost  attention,  to  be 
reconciled  with  truth  1  Do  they  not  leave  us 
to  infer  that  the  data  employed  have  been  either 
deceptive,  unskilfully  grouped,  or  that  some 


incidental  or  accidental  circumstances  have 
interfered  with  the  estimates,  and  led  to  erro* 
neous  conclusions  t- 

The  belief  in  the  moon's  influence  over  the 
natural  operations  going  forward  upon  our 
earth,  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the 
weather;  and  it  would  be  a  tedious  task  to 
enumerate  all  the  agencies  she  has  been  allow- 
ed to  po.#ess  over  organic  and  vegetable  life 
both  animate  and  inanimate.  *'Many  of  the 
opinions  vulgarly  entertained  upon  this  head," 
says  M.  Arago,  **are  founded  on  well-establish- 
ed facts,  the  error  lying,  not  in  the  observa- 
tions, but  in  the  theory  which  makes  the  moon 
the  eaute  of  phenomena,  of  which  she  is  only 
the  silent  and  unconcerned  spectator."  The 
distinguished  philosopher  from  whom  we  have 
just  quoted,  has  cited  a  number  of  highly  in- 
teresting cases,  which  show  in  the  clearest 
manner  how  the  effects  that  have  been  as- 
cribed to  the  moon's  influence,  can  be  readily 
traced  to  natural  agencies  operating  around 
us,  and  with  which  modern  philosophy  has 
rendered  us  familiar.  Such,  for  example,  as 
the  pernicious  influence  upon  vegetation,  at- 
tributed by  gardeners  and  agriculturists  to  the 
April  moon ;  the  effect  of  the  moon's  rays  in 
hastening  the  putrefaction  of  animal  sub- 
stances, &c. ;  all  of  which  effects  are  doubtless 
connected  with  the  presence  of  moonlight, 
merely,  however,  as  an  incidental  circum- 
stance, for  they  would  take  place  equally  well 
in  a  clear  atmosphere,  even  should  there  be  no 
such  body  as  the  moon  in  existence. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
April  moon,  denominated  by  the  French  gar- 
deners **  la  lune  rousse."  The  change  in  this 
case  takes  place  in  April,  and  the  full  either 
about  the  end  of  this  month,  or  some  time  in 
May ;  at  which  particular  season,  in  our  cli- 
mate, the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  but 
little  above  the  freezing  point.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  radiation  from^the  earth, 
during  a  clear  night,  will  often  reduce  iu  tem- 
perature to,  or  even  below,  the  freezing  point ; 
whilst  a  thermometer  suspended  in  the  air,  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  will  remain  several 
degrees  above  32^.  Thus,  the  tender  plants  in 
the  soil  may  become  actually  frost-bitten,  whilst 
the  atmosphere  has  been  apparently  too  warm 
to  admit  of  such  an  occurrence.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  night  be  cloudy,  the  plants  will 
suff*er  no  injury;  not,  as  the  gardeners  allege, 
because  there  is  no  moonlight  to  hurt  them, 
but  because  the  radiation  and  cooling  of  the 
earth  will  not  take  place.  Thus,  moonlight  or 
starlight,  the  injury  to  vegetation  will  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  the  efiect  might  as  well 
be  ascribed  to  the  stars  as  to  the  moon. 

And,  again,  it  has  been  noticed  by  Pliny 
and  Plutarch,  and  is  generally  believed  in  most 
countries  at  the  present  day,  that  the  moon's 
light  sheds  a  copious  humidity  on  substance:^ 
exposed  to  its  rays,  and  hastens  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  substances.  That  a  copious 
humidity  is  often  shed  during  a  moonlight 
night,  is  not  to  be  disputed;  neither  can  it  be 
doubled  that  meats  will  spoil  sooner,  if  ex- 
posed to  her  rays,  than  if  protected  from  them. 
The  nature  and  source  of  ihis  humidity  can  be 
no  mysteries  now  that  the  rationale  of  the 
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ormation  of  dew  is  so  happily  ezplained ;  and 
it  is  sQfBcieot  to  say,  that  the  moisture  deposit- 
ed upon  the  meat  causes  it  to  spoil  much 
sooner  than  if  kept  covered,  when  it  would  re- 
main dry.  Meats  are  constantly  preserved  hy 
simple  drying ;  and  even  the  mummies  in  the 
dry  caverns  of  Egypt  have  lasted  thousands  of 
years,  mainly  from  their  depositories  heiiig 
perfectly  free  from  moisture.  The  p^serving 
agency  of  emhalming  is,  perhaps,  a  secondary 
consideration,  when  compared  with  the  subse- 
quent state  of  dryness  in  which  the  bodies  are 
kept. 

As  to  the  notion  of  lunar  influence  on  dis- 
ease, which  still  cqunts  numerous  partisans,  I 
regard  it  as  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
the  exploded  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the 
stars,  so  long  and  stoutly  maintained. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  look  upon  it 
as  clearly  demonstrable,  upon  established  phi- 
losophical principles, 

1st,  That  wet  and  dry  weather  are  matters 
regulated  solely  by  changes  of  ten^erature,  over 
which  the  moon  has  no  control: 

2d,  That  the  mutual  influence  exerted  be- 
tween the  earth  and  moon,  as  shown  in  the 
ocean  and  atmospheric  tides,  depends  upon  the 
play  of  another  and  entirely  distinct  principle, 
namely,  gravitation  or  attraction  : 

3d,  That  most,  if  not  all,  the  effects  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  moon,  are  to  be 
traced  to  natural  agencies,  entirely  independent 
of  this  satellite. 

MOON-TREPOIL.  A  name  for  one  of  the 
species  of  medick  {Medieago  arborea). 

MOONWORT  (Botrycktum,  from  6ofry»,  a 
bunch ;  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  fructi- 
fication, which  is  much  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes).  The  species  of  this  genus  of  ferns 
are  curious  and  interesting  plants ;  one  only 
is  indigenous,  the  common  moonwort  (£.  luna- 
rta),  which  is  a  perennial  growing  in  moun- 
tainous pastures  or  meadows.  The  root  con- 
sists of  several  simple,  cylindrical,  clustered  or 
whorled  fibres.  The  herb  is  very  smooth,  a 
little  succulent,  of  a  pale  opaque  green,  erect, 
not  a  span  high.  Leaf  solitary,  pinnate ;  leaf- 
lets fan-shaped,  notched. 

MOOR.  An  uncultivated  surface  of  coun- 
try, without  trees,  and  with  few  grasses  or 
other  herbage  fit  for  pasture ;  and  usually  con- 
taining scattered  plants  of  heath,  with  a  dark 
peaty  soil.  Moor  lands  are  generally  the  least 
fitted  for  culture  of  any  description  of  surface, 
not  rocky  or  mountainous.  Moors  are  covered 
with  a  very  thin  layer  of  soil,  black,  sterile 
soil ;  and  the  subsoil  is  generally  gravel  or  re- 
tentive ferruginous  clay.  By  the  destruction 
of  the  heath  or  other  bad  herbage,  and  by  sow- 
ing down  with  grass-seeds,  they  may  be  im- 
proved. In  many  cases,  also,  trees  will  grow 
on  drained  moors ;  in  which  case  the  soil  ulti- 
mately becomes  ameliorated  by  the  shade  they 
afford,  and  the  fall  and  decay  of  their  leaves. 
See  Heath,  Morass,  Pbat  Soils,  and  Waste 

ItATXBS. 

MOORBAND  PAN.    This  is  a  name  given 

in  Scotland  to  an  indurated  combination  of 

clay,  small  stones,  and  iron  in  a  particular 

state,  situated  either  immediately,  or  at  some 
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distance  below  the  path  of  the  plough,  and 
which  is  nearly  impervious  to  water;  All  in- 
durated incrustations,  however,  formed  under 
the  sole  of  the  plough,  says  a  writer  in  a  yala- 
able  agricultural  journal,  are  not  moorband 
pan.  In  good  alluvial  loam  of  greater  depth 
than  the  plough-furrow,  and  rendered  adhesive 
by  pressure,  an  incrustation  or  firming  of  the 
subsoil — that  is,  the  bottom  upon  which  the 
plough  moves,  is  frequently  formed  by  the  sole 
of  the  plough  rubbing  constantly  on  the  soil  at 
the  same  depth.  Xhis  incrustated  earth  can 
retain  water,  but  its  effects  on  soils  and  plants 
are  innocuous  compared  to  those  of  moorband 
pan.  Nevertheless,  its  disruption  by  deep 
ploughing  is  of  benefit  to  the  soil,  and  we  have 
experienced  it  in  very  fine  deep  mould.  From 
an  analysis  by  Mr.  John  Gray,  of  Dilston,  of 
two  portions  of  moorband  pan  obtained  from 
Mylnfield  Plain,  130  parts  of  one  were  found  to 
contain  34  of  oxide  of  iron,  74  of  silex,  and  6  of 
alumina  or  clay  and  loss;  the  other  contained 
43  parts  of  oxide  of  iron,  64  of  silex,  and  8  of 
alumina  and  loss. 

MOOSE.    See  Dim. 

MOOSE-ELM.    SeeELH,Rto. 

MOOSE-WOOD.  The  name  of  a  species 
of  maple  (Jeer  ttriatwn),  so  called  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
this  Middle  States  known  by  the  common  name 
of  striped  maple. 

MOOIMJRASS  (SaUria,  named  in  honour 
of  M.  Sesler,  a  physician  and  botanist  of  the 
18th  century).  These  are  uninteresting  grasses 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

MORASS.  Jf  oor  lands  saturated  with  water 
to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  bear  the  tread  of 
cattle.  A  morass  is  to  a  moor  what  a  marsh 
is  to  a  meadow.  It  is  evident  that  the  drain- 
age of  morasses  and  moors,  by  lessening  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  their  surfaces,  must 
tend  to  improve  the  local  climate.    See  Peat 

and  PLATTTATIOirS. 

MORDANT.  Any  substance  used  to  fix 
dyes  or  colouring '  matters  upon  different 
stuffs. 

MOREL  (Qerm.  moichet).  The  Moschella  n- 
culenta  is  one  of  the  few  edible  fungi  which 
may  be  used  as  food  with  safety.  It  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  woods .  and  orchards,  whence 
it  finds  its  way  to  the  markets ;  but  it  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  It  has  a  hoV 
low  stalk  an  inch  or  two  high,  and  a  yellowish 
or  grayish  indented  head  2  or  3  inches  deep. 
See  Fuvoi,  and  Mushrooms. 

MORTAR.  A  well-known  cement  employed 
for  building  purposes,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Thomson:  **It  is  composed  of  quick- 
lime and  sand,  reduced  to  a  paste  with  water. 
When  dry  it  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  and  as 
durable;  and  adhering  very  strongly  to  the 
surface  of  the  stones  which  it  is  employed  to 
cement,  the  whole  wall  in  fact  becomes  no- 
thing else  than  one  single  stontf.  But  this 
effect  is  produced  very  imperfectly  unless  the 
mortar  be  very  well  prepared.  The  lime  onght 
to  be-pure,  completely  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
and  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder;  the 
sand  should  be  free  from  clay,  and  partly  in  the 
state  of  fine  sand,  and  partly  in  that  of  gravel ; 
the  water  should  be  pure,  and  if  previously 
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satarated  with  lime*  so  much  the  better."  The 
best  proportions,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  HigginSy  are  3  parts  of  fine  sand,  4  parts 
of  coarse  sand,  1  part  of  qaicklime,  recently 
slacked,  and  as  little  water  as  possible.  The 
stony  consistence  which  mortar  acquires  is 
owing  partly  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  principally  to  the  combination  of  part  of 
the  water  with  the  lime.  This  last  circam- 
stance  is  the  reason  that,  if  to  common  mortar 
one-fourth  part  of  lime,  reduced  to  powder  with- 
out being  slacked,  be  added,  the  mortar,  when 
dry,  acquires  much  greater  solidity  than  it 
otherwise  would  do.  This  was  first  proposed 
by  Loriot ;  and  afterwards  Morveaa  found  the 
following  proportions  to  answer  best: — 

Parli. 

Flneflanil     ------  8 

Cement  of  welUlMkedlNieki      •       •  S 

Slacked  lime         -----  2 

Uaalaeked  liiM t 

10 

The  same  advantages  may  be  obtained  by 
using  as  little  water  as  possible  in  slaking  the 
lime.  Higgins  found  that  the  addition  of  burnt 
bones,  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  lime  employed,  improved  mortar  by 
giving  it  tenacity,  and  rendering  it  less  apt  to 
crack. 

When  a  little  clay  is  added  to  mortar,  it  |^c- 
quires  the  important  property  of  hardening 
under  water ;  so  that  it  may  be  employed  by 
the  farmer  in  those  edifices  which  are  con- 
stantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  Lime- 
stone is  found  not  unfreqnently  mixed  with 
clay ;  and  in  that  case  it  becomes  brown  by 
calcination,  instead  of  white.  These  native 
limestones  are  employed  for  making  water 
mortar ;  but  good  water  mortar  may  be  made 
by  the  following  process :  Mix  together  4  parts 
of  blue  clay.  6  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  90  parts  of  limestone,  all  in  pow- 
der. Calcine  this  mixture  to  expel  the  carbonic 
acid;  mix  it  with  60  parts  of  sand,  and  form  it 
into  a  mortar  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  The  best  mortar  for  resisting  water  is 
made  by  mixing  lime  with  puzzolano,  a  vol- 
canic sand  brought  from  Italy.  Morveau  in- 
forms us  that  basaltes,  which  is  very  common 
in  this  country,  may  be  substituted  for  puzzo- 
lano. It  must  be  heated  in  a  furnace,  thrown 
while  red-hot  into  water,  and  then  passed 
through  a  sieve. 

MOSSES,  in  common  language,  are  any 
minute,  small-leaved,  cr3rptogamic  plants. 
Thus,  club-moss  is  a  lycopodium ;  Iceland  and 
reindeer  mosses  are  lichens;  and  the  nume- 
rous species  of  Jungermannia  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  same  term. .  But  in  Sjrstema- 
tical  botany  no  plants  are 'considered  mosses, 
except  such  as  belong  to  the  natural  order, 
Bryacea  or  Mtucu  Such  plants  are  simple- 
leaved  ;  without  spiral  vessels  or  stomata ;  with 
a  distinct  axis  of  growth ;  and  with  the  spo- 
rules,  or  reproductive  matter  enclosed  in  cases 
called  sporangia  or  thecx,  covered  by  a  cap  or 
calyptra.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  such 
plants  should  have  cases  called  staminidia, 
containing  powdery  matter ;  among  which  are 
found  animalcules,  not  distinguishable  from 
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such  as  are  called  spermatic,  and  which  swim 
about  freely  in  water.  None  of  the  mosses  are 
of  any  known  use,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
packing  plants,  and  surrounding  their  roots 
when  &ey  are  sent  to  a  distance.  They  are 
bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  might  be  employ- 
ed, instead  of  straw,  to  guard  delicate-growing 
plants  from  the  influence  of  frost 

MOSS  LAND.  Land  abounding  in  peat 
moss,  but  not  so  much  saturated  with  water  as 
to  become  peat  bog  or  morass.  Many  reme- 
dies have  been  prescribed  for  the  destruction 
of  moss.  A  good  scarifying  or  harrowing, 
with  short,  sharp  tines,  succeeded  by  a  top- 
dressing  of  salt  or  soot,  is  probably  the  most 
efficacious :  lime  in  any  form  is  less  powerful, 
though  (especially  when  combined  with  sand) 
it  remarkably  promotes  the  growth  of  trefoil 
tribes  and  other  grasses,  highly  palatable  to 
cattle,  but  does  not  avail  to  the  exclusion  of 
moss.  Mr.  Bishop  of  Perthshire,  who  has  ob- 
tained from  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland 
a  prize  for  an  essay  **  On  the  Management  of 
Pasture  in  regard  to  the  Destruction  of  Musci," 
suggests  as  the  most  certain  remedy,  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  summer's  grass  should 
remain  unconsumed  on  the  ground  until  the 
following  winter,  when  the  barer  it  is  eatea 
before  the  new  growth  of  spring,  the  finer  will 
be  the  following  summer's  grass.  Breaking 
up  the  land,  and  sowing  appropriate  grasses 
afler  a  course  of  culture,  is  a  certain  remedy, 
but  of^en  a  very  inconvenient  one.  Mr.  W. 
Bell  gives  an  account  of  certain  experiments 
which  he  carried  on  veiy  successfully  for  con- 
verting moss  into  manure  by  the  applicatioa 
of  whale  oil. 

Mr.  A.  Blackadder,  speaking  of  the  manures 
for  decomposing  moss,  says:  Adjacent  rock 
strata  ought  to  be  carefully  explored,  as  in  ge- 
neral they  have  each  their  corresponding  earthy 
covering,  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  vegetation.  Where  the  rocks  are  of  the 
primitive  class,  or  of  the  coal  formation,  their 
disintegrated  portions,  and  ofttimes  their  super- 
ficial covers,  are  of  inferior  value  as  a  soil ; 
but  even  the  rock-earth  of  the  latter,  as  also  of 
clay-slate,  lime,  or  even  the  old  red  sandstone, 
though  not  previously  mingled  nor  superim- 
posed in  the  moss,  are  yet  valuable  as  ingre- 
dients of  composts  for  top-dressing,  as  are  also 
those  of  the  finer  sandstone,  greenstone,  and 
sea-sand  containing  calcareous  matters  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  or  even  where  these 
are  absent  While  sand  laid  over  moss  pro- 
duces rapid  decomposition,  and  consequent 
vegetation,  no  such  effect  is  produced  by  the 
purer  clays.  Putrescent  matters,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  possess  the  most  powerful 
influence.  Lime,  unless  in  compost,  seems  to 
have  no  such  efieet  on  simple  mosses ;  and  its 
efi*ects  on  mixed  mosses,  or  those  in  a  state  of 
partial  decomposition,  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  foreign  matter  and  other  circum- 
stances. The  value  of  moss  greatly  depends: 
on  local  circumstances,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  supply  of  operatives  at  the  com- 
mencement of  improvements ;  access  to  pu- 
trescent manures ;  markets  for  the  sale  of  the 
produce;  soils  affording  materials  for  to,*^ 
dressing;  and  turf  suitable  for  wedge-drains; 
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or  for  drain-tiles,  or  stone  for  drains,  or  clean 
gravel,  if  foand  preferable,  the  expense  at  which 
these  can  be  laid  down  at  the  moss  mast  enter 
into  the  calcnlation.  Or,  again,  if  the  moss  is 
to  be  entirely  removed,  whether  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  can  be  obtained,  with  access 
to  a  river  or  to  the  sea,  into  which  it  may  be 
floated  off.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  moss  than  mixtures  of  other  soils 
during  the  progress  of  its  formation,  either  by 
means  of  the  winds  carrying  drift  sand,  or  by 
water  transporting  earthy  particles.  When, 
again,  a  considerable  quantity  is  thus  super* 
imposed,  the  soil  ceases  to  be  a  moss,  properly 
so  called,  and  is  an  alluvial  soil  upon  a  moss 
subsoil.  In  either  case,  little  more  is  required 
than  thorough  drainmg,  in  order  to  the  produc- 
tion, by  the  ordinary  means,  of  the  best  crops ; 
and  such  is  the  description  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  mosses  hitherto  successfully  improved 
in  Scotland.  The  same  writer  furnishes  some 
causes  of  the  failure  in  moss  improvements. 

MOTH.  ClotkeMMthy  Fur^moth,  Greate-mothj 
&c.  The  various  kinds  of  destructive  moths, 
found  in  houses,  stores;  bams,  granaries, 
and  mills,  are  mostly  very  small  insects ;  the 
largest  of  them,  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
expanding  their  wings  only  about  eight-tenths 
of  an  inch.  The  ravages  of  some  of  these 
little  creatures  are  too  well  known  to  need  a 
particular  description.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  clothes-moth  {Tinea  vesti^uUa), 
the  tapestry-moth  or  carpet-moth  (7.  tapetzeU 
7a),  the  fur-moth  {T,  pelliofuUa)^  the  hair-moth 
(T.  crineUa)j  and  the  grain-moth  (7.  graneUa), 
with  some  others  belonging  to  a  group,  which 
may  be  called  Tineans  (Tineada) ;  also  the 
pack-moth  (Jinacamptit  BareiteUa),  which  is 
very  destructive  to  wool  and  fabrics  made  of 
this  material,  and  the  Angoumois  grain-moth 
(jS,  cerealella),  both  of  which  are  to  be  included 
among  the  Yponomentians.  In  the  cabinet  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the 
cases,  containing  the  large  and  beautifid  col- 
lection of  shells,  were  formerly  lined  with  fine 
white  flannel.  In  this  some  moths  soon  esta- 
blished themselves,  multiplied  very  fast,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  did  so  much 
damage  that  it  became  necessary  entirely  to 
remove  the  moth-eaten  linings.  In  their  winged 
state  these  moths  were  of  a  light  buff  colour, 
with  the  lustre  of  satin,  and  had  a  thick  orange- 
coloured  tuft  on  the  forehead ;  the  wings  were 
deeply  fringed,  and  the  first  pair  were  lance- 
shaped,  and  expanded  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch.  This  species  agrees  very  well  with  the 
description  given,  by  the  old  naturalist,  of  the 
Tinea  Jlanfnintella,  or  the  orange-fronted  tinea, 
and  with  Wood's  figure  of  Tinea  dettruetor,  the 
destroyer.  Should  it  prove  to  be  different  from 
these,  it  may  be  named  the  satin^buff  moth. 
Objects  of  natural  history  are  very  apt  to  be 
injured  by  another  moth,  closely  resembling 
the  foregoing,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in 
being  somewhat  smaller,  and  in  having  the 
hind-wings  tinged  with  gray.  Chocolate,  as 
Reaumur  has  remarked,  is  devoured  by  another 
tinea,  whose  little  silken  cases  are  often  seen 
between  the  cakes,  and  I  have  also  found  them 
in  chocolate  put  up  in  tin  cases.  Other  articles 
of  food  are  also  devoured  by  some  of  these 
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tineffi,  and  even  oar  books  are  not  spared  by 
them. 

Habits  of  MotkM,  and  Meant  ofpreterving  Chtktt, 
4rc.,  from  their  Attache, — The  tineans,  la  the 
winged  state,  have  4  short  and  slender  feelers, 
a  thick  tuft  on  the  forehead,  and  very  narrow 
wings,  which  are  deeply  fringed.  They  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  spring,  in  May  and  June,  and 
die  immediately  afterwards.  The  eggs  (ac- 
cording to  Latreille  and  Duponchel,from  whose 
works  the  following  remarks  are  chiefly  ex- 
tracted) are  hatched  in  15  days,  and  the  little 
whitish  caterpillars  or  moth-worms  proceeding 
therefrom  immediately  begin  to  gnaw  tHe  sub- 
stances within  their  reach,  and  cover  themsel  ves 
with  the  fragments,  shaping  them  into  little  hol- 
low rolls  and  lining  them  with  silk.  They  pass 
the  summer  within  these  rolls,  some  carrying 
them  about  on  their  backs  as  they  move  alon^:, 
and  others  fastening  them  to  the  substance 
they  are  eating ;  and  they  enlarge  them  from 
time  to  time  by  adding  portions  to  the  two  open 
extremities,  and  by  gores  set  into  the  sides, 
which  they  slit  open  for  this  purpose.  Con- 
cealed within  their  movable  cases,  or  in  their 
lint-covered  burrows,  they  carry  on  the  work 
of  destruction  through  the  summer ;  but  in  the 
autumn  they  leave  off  eating,  make  fast  their 
habitations,  and  remain  at  rest  and  seemingly 
torpid  through  the  winter.  Early  in  the  Spring 
they  change  to  chrysalids  within  their  cases, 
and  in  about  SO  days  afterwards  are  trans- 
formed to  winged  moths,  and  come  forth,  and 
fly  about  in  the  evening,  till  they  have  paired 
and  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs.  They  then 
contrive  to  slip  through  cracks  into  dark  clo- 
sets, chests,  and  drawers,  under  the  edges  of 
carpets,  in  the  folds  of  curtains  and  of  gar- 
ments hanging  up,  and  into  various  other 
places,  where  &ey  immediately  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  colony  of  destructive  moth- 
worms. 

Early  in  June  the  prudent  housekeeper  will 
take  care  to  beat  up  their  quarters  and  put 
them  to  flight,  or  to  disturb  them  so  as  to  defeat 
their  designs  and  destroy  their  eggs  and  young. 
With  this  view  wardrobes,  closets,  drawers, 
and  chests  will  be  laid  open,  and  emptied  of 
their  contents,  and  all  woollen  garments,  and 
bedding,  furs,  feathers,  carpets,  curtains,  and 
the  like,  will  be  removed  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  several 
hours  together,  and  will  not  be  put  back  in 
their  places  without  a  thorough  brushing,  beat- 
ing, or  shaking.  By  these  means,  the  moths 
and  their  eggs  will  be  dislodged  and  destroyed. 
In  old  houses,  that  are  much  infested  by  moths, 
the  cracks  in  the  floors,  in  the  wainscot,  around 
the  walls  and  shelves  of  closets,  and  even  in 
the  furniture  used  for  holding  clothes,  should 
be  brushed  over  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Sheets  of  paper  sprinkled  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, camphor  in  coarse  powder,  or  leaves 
of  tobacco,  should  be  placed  among  the  clothes, 
when  they  are  laid  aside  for  the  summer. 
Furs,  plumes,  and  other  small  articles,  not  ia 
constant  use,  are  best  preserved  by  being  put, 
with  a  few  tobacco  leaves,  or  bits  of  camphor, 
into  bags  made  of  thick  brown  paper,  and  close- 
ly sewed  or  pasted  up  at  the  end.  Chests  of 
camphor  wood,  red  cedar,  or  of  Spanish  cedar. 
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lire  found  to  be  the  best  for  keeping  all  articles 
from  moths  and  other  vermin.  The  cloih  lin- 
ings of  carriages  can  be  secured  forever  from 
the  attacks  of  moths  by  being  washed  orsponged 
on  both  sides  with  a  solution  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate  of  mercury  in  alcohol,  made  just 
strong  enough  not  to  leave  a  white  stain  on  a 
black  feather.  Moths  can  be  killed  by  fumi- 
gating il\e  article  containing  them  with  tobacco 
smoke  or  with  sulphur,  or  by  shutting  it  in  a 
tight  vessel  and  then  plunging  the  latter  into 
boiling  water,  or  exposing  it  to  steam,  for  the 
space  of  15  minutes,  or  by  putting  it  into  an 
oven  heated  to  about  150  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer. 

Stored  grain  is  exposed  to  much  injury  from 
(he  depredations  of  two  little  moths,  in  Europe, 
and  is  attacked  in  the  same  way,  and  apparent- 
ly by  the  same  insects,  in  the  United  States. 
See  CoRsr-MoTH,  Graijt-Wbsvii,  and  Iitsscts. 
MOTH  MULLEIN.  See  Mulleiit. 
MOTTLED.  In  botany,  signifies  marked 
with  blotches  of  colour  of  unequal  Intensity, 
passing  insensibly  into  each  other.  It  is  syno- 
nymous with  maculated;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  stems  of  common  hemlock  {Conium  mactt- 
latum). 

MOULD.  A  general  name  for  the  finely 
divided  earthy  substance  that  forms  the  upper 
stratum  or  surface  soil  of  land,  and  in  which 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  strike  root  and  thrive. 
See  Attaltstb  of  Soils,  Earths,  and  Humus. 
MOULD-BOARD.  SeePLovoB. 
MOULD  ON  HOPS.  A  vegetable  disease, 
which  is  liable  to  afifect  the  hop  plant,  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  its  growth,  and  pro- 
duce much  mischief  to  the  crop.  See  MiLnsw 
and  Hops. 

MOULDEB  AERT.  This  implement  of  Flem- 
ish  husbandry  resembles  a  large  square  malt- 
shovel  :  it  is  strongly  prepared  with  three  bars 
of  iron  on  the  lower  side,  secured  by  12  bolts, 
and  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  with  swingle- 
trees.  It  is  used  for  transporting  compost, 
mould,  <Scc.,  from  one  spot  to  another.  Its  usual 
dimensions  are  as  follows :  breadth  across,  3 
feet  6  inches ;  length,  3  feet;  height  of  back,  1 
foot  6  inches ;  length  of  handle,  4  feet  The 
person  who  drives,  with  long  reins,  by  pressing 
moderately  on  the  handle  as  the  horses  go  for- 
ward, collects  and  transports  about  5  cwL  of 
earth  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  laid  down, 
which  is  done  in  the  most  expeditious  manner, 
by  his  letting  go  the  handle ;  this  causes  the 
front  edge  of  the  implement  to  dip  and  catch 
against  the  ground,  whereby  it  is  at  once  mmed 
over  and  emptied  of  its  load.  The  extremity 
of  the  handle,  to  which  a  rope  is  affixed,  by 
this  upsetting  strikes  against,  and  rests  upon, 
the  swingle-tree  bar,  and  in  this  manner  the 
mouldebaert  is  drawn  along  towards  the  heap 
of  earth  or  compost;  the  driver  then,  by  taking 
up  the  rope,  draws  back  the  handle,  collects 
his  load  as  before,  proceeds  to  the  spot  which 
is  to  receive  it,  and  the  horses  are  never  for  a 
moment  delayed. 

MOULTING.  Tlfe  fall  of  the  plumage  of 
birds.  It  may  be  either  partial  or  total:  the 
complete  moult  generally  takes  place  annually ; 
^e  partial  moult  occurs  at  the  change  of  plum- 
age to  which  some  species  of  birds  are  subject 


at  the  breeding  season.  The  moult  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  developement  of  a  new 
plumage,  which  may  be  of  a  difierent  colour 
from  that  which  is  lost 

MOUNTAIN  ASH.    See  Rowak  Tree. 

MOUNTAIN  EBONY  (Baukinia,-  in  memo- 
ry of  John  and  Caspar  Banhin,  botanists  of  the 
sixteenth  century).  A  genus  of  showy  and 
interesting  evergreen  shrubs,  which  will  suc- 
ceed well  in  a  mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and 
peat 

MOUNTAIN  LAUREL.   See  Kalkia  Lati- 

rOLlA. 

MOUNTAIN  MAHOGANY  (Bthda  lenta). 
Black  Birch.    See  Birch. 
MOUSE-EAR  CHICKWEED.    See  Cbick- 

WSBD. 

MOUSE-EAR  SCORPION-GRASS.  See 
Scorpioit-Grass. 

MOW.  A  pile  or  heap  of  com,  straw,  or 
hay  placed  together  for  the  purpose  of  being 
kept  diy.    See  Stack  and  Riok. 

MOW-BURNT.  A  term  applied  to  such 
substances  as  are  over-heated  in  the  mow  by 
the  process  of  fermentation. 

MOWING.  The  act  of  cutting  down  com, 
grass,  &c.,  by  the  sc3rthe. 

MOWING  MACHINES.    See  RsAViirtt  Ma- 

CHJirES. 

MUCILAGE.  A  turbid,  slimy  fluid,  pro- 
duced by  treating  some  vegetable  substances 
with  c«id  water,  others  vn\h  hot  It  resembles 
gum,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  not  form- 
ing a  thick  curd  with  the  solution  of  Goulard's 
extract  See  Starch,  Liksssd,  Marsh  Mal- 
low, &c. 

MUCK.  A  farming  term  for  any  sort  of  ma- 
terial, such  as  dung,  straw,  dtc,  that  is  moist, 
or  in  a  fermenting  or  decomposing  state. 

MUD.  The  mechanically  suspended  matters 
of  water  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  ponds, 
ditches,  6cc,  As  much  of  this  kind  of  material 
should  be  collected  as  possible,  and  be  thrown 
up  into  heaps  in  order  to  become  mellow.  It 
contains  much  carbonaceous  matter,  and  is  an 
excellent  manure,  either  in  the  simple  or  com- 
pound state,  mixed  with  compost,  or  with  a 
bushel  of  lime  or  salt  to  each  cubic  yard. 

MUDWORT  {LimouUa  ;  from  limot,  mud,  in 
allusion  to  the  habitation  of  the  species; 
whence,  also,  the  English  name).  ,  The  com- 
mon mudwort  (JL  aquatica)  is  an  English 
annual  snbaquatic  plant,  growing  in  muddy 
spots,  where  water  has  stagnated  during  winter. 
The  herb  is  diminutive  and  quite  smooth. 

MUG  WORT  {Jtrt9mmavulgari»).  This  spe- 
cies of  Artemisia  grows  very  common  about 
English  hedges,  in  waste  ground,  and  the  rough 
borders  of  fields.  This  species  is  weakly  aro- 
matic, and  bitterish ;  and  has,  from  remote 
antiquity,  been  esteemed  an  active  warm  me- 
dicine in  decoction. 

MULBERRY  TREE  {Monu ;  from  the  Celtic 
word  mor,  signifying  black,  in  allusion  to  the 
colour  of  the  fmit).  The  species  of  Moms,  or 
mulberry,  grow  from  10  to  80  feet  high.  A 
moist  situation  and  loamy  soil,  with  a  free  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  suit  them  best 

1.  The  common  mulberry  (flf.  nigro)  is  in 
general  cultivation  for  the  sale  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  well  known. 
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S.  The  white  mulberry  (JIf.  alba)  is  extensire- 
ly  cultivated  in  many  countries  for  its  leaves, 
which  form  the  chief  food  of  silkworms. 

The  mulberry  tree  may  be  propagated  by 
layers,  cuttings,  or  grafting.  The  principal 
use  of  the  fruit  of  the  black  mulberry  is  for 
the  dessert;  but  from  its  cooling  and  laxative 
properties,  its  juice,  diluted  with  water, is  some- 
times used  as  a  beverage  in  fevers.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  form  of  syrup  for  medicinal 
purposes,  chiefly  to  colour  other  fluid  medi- 
cines. The  juice  is  also  used  to  give  a  dark 
tinge  to  liquors  and  confections.  When  pro- 
perly fermented  and  prepared,  the  fruit  yields 
a  pleasant  vinous  liquor,  known  under  the 
name  of  mulberry  winel  In  the  cider  counties 
they  are  sometimes  mixed  with  apples,  to  form 
a  beverage  known  as  mulberry  cider.  The 
bark  of  the  root  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and 
is  a  powerful  cathartic ;  hence  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  as  a  vermifuge,  in  doses  of  a 
scruple,  in  powder.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is 
yellow,  tolerably  hard,  and  may  be  applied  to  a 
variety  of  uses  in  turning  and  carving.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  sleep  it  in  water  before 
it  is  worked,  in  order  to  remove  the  tough  and 
fibrous  bark,  which  is  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  strong  cordage,  ropes,  and  brown 
paper. 

Linnasus  has  enumerated  seven  species  of 
the  mulberry  known  in  his  day,  all  which  are 
employed  to  feed  silkworms,  except  the  Tine- 
toria  and  Indicay  of  which  the  first  named  fur- 
nishes the  well-known  dyeing  substance  called 
ftutic. 

The  species  of  mulberry  found  growing  wild 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  Morut  ruina  of 
botanists,  the  berries  being  of  a  round  and 
oblong  form,  and  red,  or  dark  purple,  the  pulp 
enveloping  numerous  small  seeds.  When  per- 
fectly ripe  they  are  pleasant  and  wholesome. 

The  varieties  of  mulberry  employed  in  Eu- 
rope for  feeding  the  silkworm  form  a  long  list. 
They  have  usually  been  multiplied  by  engraft- 
ing the  finer  kinds  on  the  stalks  of  the  com- 
mon white  Italian  mulberry.  Hence,  the  fine, 
large,  and  firm-leaved  kind  called  the  Rose  of 
Provence,  Rose  of  Lombardy,  Ac.  The  exer- 
tiohs  niade  to  improve  the  tree  and  increase 
the  size  of  the  leaf  by  repeatedly  sowing  the 
seed  of  the  best  kinds,  has  resulted  in  the 
greatest  success,  and  now  the  Moretta,  Elata, 
and  other  varieties,  are  obtained  from  seed, 
with  leaves  sufficiently  large  to  render  grafting 
unnecessary. 

Besides  these  long-known  varieties  of  mulber- 
ry used  for  feeding  silkworms,  comparatively 
'  few  of  which  have  been  employed  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  two  others,  namely,  the  Mnlii- 
caulis  and  the  Chinese,  which  have  been  very 
greatly  multiplied,  especially  the  former.  The 
Chinese  is  usually  produced  from  seeds  im- 
ported from  Canton.  Its  growth  is  exceedingly 
vigorous,  and  its  leaves  heart-shaped,  flat,  and 
very  large.  The  Multicaulis  is  always  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  is  more  hardy 
than  the  Chinese,  with  larger  leaves,  which  are 
always  hollow  and  uneven.  Even  where  the 
severe  winter  frosts  of  the  Northern  States 
cause  the  Multicaulis  to  be  cut  down,  the^uck- 


ers  spring  np  from  the  old  roots  so  as  to 
afibrd  in  good  season  an  abundance  of  foliage. 
Of  late  years,  a  hybrid  variety  of  mulberry  h^s 
been  produced  in  France  by-shaking  the  pollen 
of  the  Moretta  flowers  over  the  flowers  of  the 
Multicaulis.  The  seed  of  the  Multicaulis  pro- 
duced by  this  mixture,  produces  a  hybrid  va- 
riety with  more  valuable  qualities  than  the 
parent,  and  nearly  as  great  a  capacity  for  pro- 
pagation by  layers  and  cuttings.  The  hybrid 
Multicaulis  has  large  flat  leaves,  like  those  of 
the  Chinese  or  Canton  seedlings.  They  are 
firm,  and  much  relished  by  the  worms.  They 
endure  frost  equally  well  with  the  white  mul- 
berry, and  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
the  silk-culture,  both  from  their  great  pre- 
cocity of  growth,  hardiness,  and  valuable  qua- 
lities for  feeding  the  worm  and  making  good 
silk. 

MULE.  This  is  the  well-known  offspring 
of  the  ass  and  the  mare,  or  of  the  she-ass  and 
the  horse.  In  the  latter  case,  the  produce  is 
called  a  jennet,  and  is  much  less  hardy,  and 
therefore  rarely  bred.  The  term  mule  is  gene- 
rally applied  in  the  animal  creation  in  the  same 
sense  with  hybrid  in  the  vegetable  world,  sig- 
nifying the  intermixture  of  two  distinct  species. 
Mules  are  very  hardy  animals,  and  therefore 
much  used  in  warm  climates,  where  they  arc 
preferred  to  horses,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
draught  or  carriage.  Considerable  numbers 
are  likewise  employed  in  Ireland,  and  in  some 
of  the  northern  counties  of  Britain,  on  account 
of  their  great  strength  and  durability.  No 
animal  is  more  sure-footed  or  more  hardy ;  bat 
the  pace  of  the  mule  is  disagreeable  to  those, 
unaccustomed  to  its  action.  The  diseases  to 
which  the  mule  is  liable  are  few.  He  attains 
double  the  age  of  the  horse,  and  is  much  more 
easily  maintained.  The  mules  of  the  south 
of  Europe  are  frequently  very  fine  animals, 
16  or  17  hands  in  height,  active,  handsome,  and 
peculiarly  patient  of  labour ;  but  very  inferior 
in  beauty  to  the  horse,  particularly  about  the 
head  and  tail.  The  importation  of  Spanish 
asses  into  England  has  tended  greatly  to  im- 
prove its  mules,  many  of  which,  when  bred 
with  care,  are  sufficiently  thick-set  and  heavy 
for  all  those  purposes  in  which  our  largest 
draughtrhorses  are  employed. 

To  have  large  and  handsome  mules,  the 
mare  should  be  of  a  large  breed,  well  propor- 
tioned, with  rather  small  limbs,  a  moderate- 
sized  head,  and  a  good  forehead ;  and  the  ass 
should  be  of  the  large  Spanish  breed. 

MULLEIN  (Verbatcum;  said  to  be  from  bar- 
bascumf  bearded,  in  allusion  to  the  bearded  fila- 
ments). The  English  species  of  Ferbascum  are 
strong,  robust-growing  plants,  producing  an 
abundance  of  showy  yellow  flowers,  and  on 
that  account  they  are  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  flower  borders, 
or  in  shrubberies.  They  grow  freely  in  any 
soil,  and  are  readily  increased  by  seeds ;  some 
of  the  perennial  kinds  by  divisions  of  the  root. 
(PaxtotCs  Bot,  Diet,)  There  are  as  many  as  6 
wild  species  common  t<f  Britain,  viz.,  great 
mullein,  or  high  taper  {V,  thapnu)^  white  mel- 
lein  (K  lyrhniiis) ;  yellow  hoary,  or  Norfolk 
mullein    (F.  pulveruknttm)\   dark    or   black 
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mnllein  #^.  nigrwn) ;  large-flowered  primrose- 
leaved  mullein  (F.  virgatum);  and  moth  mul- 
lein (F.  bUutaria),  The  darlr  black  mullein  is 
a  perennial,  the  moth  mullein  annual,  and  the 
rest  are  biennial  in  habit  They  mostly  grow 
to  the  height  of  3  to  5  feet,  in  fields  and  waste 
places,  on  chalky  and  gravelly  soils.  The 
species  of  mullein  common  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  fields  of  slovenly  formers,  is  the  VerboB' 
ernn  thapnu  of  botanists. 

MUNJEBT.  A  kind  of  madder  grown  in 
the  East  Indies. 

MURIATIC  ACID,  called  also  HydrochbHr. 
add;  anciently  Marme  acid^  and  Spirit  of  $ear 
»alu 

MURICATE.  In  botany,  implies  covered 
with  short,  sharp  points. 

MURRAIN.  A  contagious,  malignant  epi- 
demic, which  frequently  prevails  in  hot,  dry  sea- 
sons among  cattle,  carrying  ofi'vast  numbers. 
It  once  used  to  sweep  off  the  horned  stock  of 
whole  districts,  and  there  are  few  years  in 
which  it  is  not  now  seen  in  some  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  principally  appears  in  marshy 
and  woody  districts,  or  where  under-draining 
has  been  neglected,  or  the  cattle  have  been  ex- 
posed and  half-starVed.  The  disease  is  known 
by  the  animals  hanging  down  their  heads, 
which  are  swollen,  by  short  and  hot  breathing, 
cough,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  staggering,  an 
abundant  secretion  of  viscid  matter  in  the  eyes, 
rattling  in  the  throat,  and  a  slimy  tongue.  The 
early  stage  of  murrain  is  one  of  fever,  and  the 
treatment  should  correspond  with  this :  bleed- 
ing and  small  doses  of  purgative  medicine  will 
be  serviceable.  The  peculiar  fetid  diarrhoea 
must  be  met  with  astringents,  mingled  also 
with  vegetable  tonics.  In  combating  the  pus- 
tular and  gangrenous  stage,  the  chloride  of 
lime  will  be  the  best  external  application; 
while  a  little  of  it,  administered  with  the  other 
medicines  inwardly,  may  possibly  lessen  the 
tendency  to  general  decomposition.  Above  all, 
the  infected  animal  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  sound  ones.  (Youatt  on  Cattle, 
p.  379.) 

MUSCLE  (Fr.  mutcU;  Sax.  roar«uta).  Fleshy 
fibres,  susceptible  of  contractions  and  relaxa^ 
tions.  They  constitute  what  is  commonly 
called  flesh,  the  most  nutritious  species  of 
animal  food.    See  Flbsb  and  Gsiatiw. 

MUSHROOMS  (Fr.  mouscheron;  Lat  Jlgari- 
OM,  from  Agaria,  a  city,  or  Agarus,  a  river  of 
Sarmatia,  now  Malaraonda).  A  more  exten- 
sive genus  than  this  is  not  known  in  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  Some  species,  as  the  com- 
mon mushroom,  Jl,  campestritf  A,  ffagintUus^  dtc, 
&re  well  known  for  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
food  which  is  prepared  from  them.  Others,  as 
jS,  muicaruu,  JL  necator,  the  whole  genus  Ama- 
«ifa,  and  many  others,  are  very  dangerous  poi- 
sons :  indeed,  the  latter  quality  exists  more  or 
less  in  so  many  species,  and  these  resemble 
those  that  are  wholesome  so  nearly  as  to  ren- 
der it  advisable  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in 
the  use  of  fungi,  for  the  most  dreadful  effects 
are  well  known  to  have  resulted  from  want 
of  caution  in  this  respect. 

The  edible  mushroom  {A.  eampeatrit),  is 
nearly  inodorous,  but  has  a  grateful  flavour. 
The  crown  or  hat  is  at  first  hemispherical. 


MUSTARD,  CULTIVATED. 

then  convex,  and  at  last  flat ;  fleshy ;  about  3 
to  6  inches  broad ;  white,  or  very  light-brown, 
slightly  scaly,  the  scales  soft  and  fibrous ;  gills 
pink,  changing  to  fuscous  black;  the  flesh, 
when  divided,  usually  changes  to  a  reddish 
hue.  The  use  of  the  mushroom,  as  an  arti- 
cle of  diet,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  See 
Pviroi. 

To  produce  mushrooms  artificially,  beds  va- 
riously constructed  are  employed ;  and,  from 
the  numerous  modejs  which  have  been  invent- 
ed and  adopted  for  their  production,  some  ac- 
companied with  extraordinary  expense,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  **  voluptuous  poison"  is  with 
us,  as  it  was  with  the  Romans,  in  high  estima- 
tion. 

MUSSELS,  or  MUSCLES  (IfytOuecft^}.  A 
species  of  shell-fish  which  abound  on  the  rocky 
shores  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  in  many  parts  of 
the  British  islands,  adhering  to  the  rocks.  Mus- 
cles are  also  found  in  immense  beds,  both  in 
deep  water  and  above  the  low  water-mark,  in 
the  British  seas.  Where  they  can  be  collected 
in  large  quantities  they  may  be  made  use  of  as 
an  excellent  manure,  either  alone  or  in  the 
state  of  compost,  with  earthy  substances. 

MUST.  A  term  applied  to  new  wine  and 
wort  before  it  is  fermented.  It  is  also  given 
to  the  saccharine  juice  of  several  fruits  sus- 
ceptible of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape 
before  its  conversion  into  wine. 

MUSTARD  (Fr.  moutarde;  hAt  Sinapig ;  from 
rman,  on  account  of  its  making  the  eyes  water, 
«-<Mf  M-flc;).  A  genus  of  upright,  branching,  an- 
nual or  biennial  herbs,  often  hairy  or  bristly. 
There  are  five  wild  species  common  to  the  Bri- 
tish islands : — 

1.  Wild  mustard  (fit  arventity  A  very  trou- 
blesome annual  weed  in  corn-fields;  also  abun- 
dant in  waste  ground  newly  disturbed.  The 
seeds  serve  as  an  inferior  kind  of  mustard,  or 
rather,  to  adulterate  that  made  from  the  com- 
mon mustard.    See  CaAaLocK. 

2.  White  mustard  (5.  a{6a),  8.  Common 
mustard  (S.  nigra),  are  annuals,  in  general 
cultivation,  but  are  also  found  wild  on  waste 
ground  and  by  road-sides,  dbc.  See  Culti- 
vate!) MVSTARD. 

4.  Narrow-leaved  wall-mustard  (8.  tenui" 
foUa),  This  perennial  species  is  found  grow- 
mg  on  old  walls'  and  heaps  of  rubbish  about 
most  ancient  cities.  The  root  is  tapering, 
rather  woody.  Herb  for  the  most  part  entirely 
smooth,  and  more  or  less  glaucous  all  over ; 
fetid  when  bruised.  Stem  bushy,  erect,  Ij 
or  2  feet  high,  with  numerous  round,  leafy 
branches,  occasionally  besprinkled  with  a  few 
hairs. 

5.  Sand  mustard  (S.  muraitt).  This  annual 
species  flourishes  on  sandy,  barren  ground 
near  the  sea.    The  root  is  small  and  tapering. 

MUSTARD,  CULTIVATED.  The  species 
of  Sinapis  generally  grown  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den for  domestic  purposes  are  the  white  mus- 
tard (S.  alba),  and  the  common  or  black  mus- 
tard (5.  nigra).  The  first  is  the  one  grown  for 
salads ;  but  the  seed  of  both  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  mustard. 

The  soil  they  succeed  in  best  is  a  fine,  rich, 
mouldy  loam,  in  which  the  supply  of  moisture 
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is  regular ;  it  may  much  rather  incline  to  light- 
ness than  tenacity.  If  grown  for  salading,  it 
need  not  be 'dug  deep;  but  if  for  seed,  to  full 
the  depth  of  the  blade  of  the  spade.  In  early 
spring,  and  late  in  autumn,  the  situation  should 
be  sheltered ;  and,  during  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, shaded  from  the  meridian  sun.  For  sa- 
lading,  the  white  may  be  sown  throughout  the 
year.  From  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  same  period  in  March,  in  a  gentle  hotbed 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  in  one  already 
employed  for  some  other  plant,  or  in  the  corner 
of  a  stove.  From  the  close  of  February  to  the 
close  of  April,  it  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  on  a  warm,  sheltered  border;  and  from 
thence  to  the  middle  of  September,  in  a  shady 
one.  Both  the  white  and  black,  for  seed,  may 
be  sown  at  the  close  of  March,  in  an  open  com- 
partment 

For  salading,  it  is  sown  in  flat-bottomed 
drills,  about  half  an  inch  deep  and  six  inches 
apart.  The  seed  cannot  well  be  sown  too 
thick.  The  mould  which  covers  the  drills 
should  be  entirely  divested  of  stones.  Water 
mu»t  be  given  occasionally  in  dry  weather,'as 
a  due  supply  of  moisture  is  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  a  quick  vegetation.  The  sowings  are 
to  be  performed  once  or  twice  in  a  fortnight, 
according  to  the  demand.  Cress  (Lepidium 
sativum),  is  the  almost  constant  accompani- 
ment of  this  salad  herb ;  and  as  the  mode  of 
cultivation  of  each  is  identical,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  remark  that,  as  cress  is  rather  tar- 
dier in  vegetating  than  mustard,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  obtaining  them  both  in  perfection 
at  the  same  time,  to  sow  it  five  or  six  days 
earlier.    See  Citsss. 

It  must  be  cut  for  use  while  young,  and  be- 
fore the  rough  leaves  appear,  otherwise  the 
pungency  of  the  flavour  is  disagreeably  in- 
creased. If  the  top  is  cut  ofi*,  the  plants  will 
in  general  shoot  again,  though  this  second  pro- 
duce is  always  scanty,  and  not  so  mild  or  ten- 
der. For  the  production  of  seed,  whether  for 
manufacture  of  mustard  or  future  sowing,  the 
insertion  must  be  made  broadcast,  thin,  and 
regularly  raked  in.  When  the  seedlings  have 
attained  four  leaves,  they  should  be  hoed,  and 
again  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  during  dry  wear 
ther,  being  set  8  or  9  inches  apart  Through- 
out their  growth  they  must  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and,  if  dry  weather  occurs  at  the  time 
of  flowering,  water  may  be  applied  with  great 
advantage  to  their  roots.  The  plants  flower  in 
June,  and  are  fit  for  cutting  when  their  pods 
have  become  devoid  of  verdure.  They  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  thrashing  and  storing. 
For  forcing,  the  seed  is  most  conveniently  sown 
in  boxes  or  pans,  even  if  a  hotbed  is  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose.  Pans  of  rotten  tan  are 
to  be  preferred  to  pots  or  boxes  of  mould.  But 
whichever  is  employed,  the  seed  must  be  sown 
thick,  and  other  restrictions  attended  to  as  for 
the  open-ground  crops.  The  hotbed  need  only 
be  moderate.  Air  may  be  admitted  as  abun- 
dantly as  circumstances  will  allow.  (G.  W, 
Jofinson^g  Kitchen  Garden,) 

MUSTARD,  FLOUR  OF.  The  seeds  of  both 
black  and  white  mustard  are  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  ordinary  flour  of  mustard  for  dieteiical 
use.  In  the  dry  state,  mustard  is  inodorous, 
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and,  were  it  possible  to  taste  with<0t  the  aid 
of  moisture  in  the  mouth,  it  would  also  be  taste- 
less ;  the  principle  of  its  odour  and  taste  not 
existing  ready  formed  in  the  mustard,  but  re- 
quiring water  for  its  developemenu  The  prin- 
ciples which  exist  in  the  mustard  are  two:  one 
an  acid,  which  has  been  named  myronic  acid, 
and  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  sulphur,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen ;  the  other  a  sub- 
stance resembling  vegetable  albumen,  which 
has  been  named  emulsin,  or  myrosyne.  When 
the  myrosyne  and  the  myrenic  acid,  which  is 
united  with  potassa  in  the  form  of  a  myronate 
of  potassa  in  the  mustard,  act  upon  each  other 
by  the  aid  of  water,  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard 
is  formed,  and  odour  and  pungency  given  to 
the  mustard.  It  is  the  volatile  oil  which  red- 
dens and  blisters  when  mustard  poultices  are 
used ;  and  it  is  important  to  know  that  vinegar 
checks  the  acrimony  of  the  poultice,  and  should 
not  be  used.    Tepid  water  only  is  required. 

MUTTON  (Fr.  mouion).  The  flesh  of  the 
sheep.  Although,  by  recent  extensive  improve- 
ments, the  breed  of  sheep  have  been  diminished 
in  size,  yet  the  smallness  of  bone  and  symme- 
try of  form  which  the  animals  have  thus  ac- 
quired, have  considerably  decreased  the  quanti- 
ty of  ofial,  and  added  largely  to  the  dead  weight 
of  marketable  flesh.  Before  that  time  the  mut- 
ton of  those  coarse  sheep  rarely  amounted  to 
more  than  one-half  of  their  Uve-weight;  where- 
as now,  the  common  average  is  more  than  two- 
thirds  ;  and  Dishley  wethers,  when  well  fatten- 
ed, are  said  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
of  bone  to  a  pound  of  flesh.  The  best  and  most 
nutritive  mutton  is  that  of  sheep  which  are  at 
least  three,  but  not  more  than  six  years  old, 
and  which  have  been  reared  on  dry,  sweet  pas- 
tures. The  meat  afibrded  by  such  as  have 
been  fed  on  salt  marshes,  or  near  the  sea-ooas^ 
is  likewise  sweet  and  wholesome;  for  they 
have  acquired  both  firmness  and  a  fine  flavour 
from  the  saline  particles  abounding  in  such 
situations. 

A  sheep,  to  be  in  high  order  for  the  palate 
of  an  epicure,  should  never  be  killed  earlier 
than  when  five  years  old,  at  which  age  the 
mutton  will  be  found  firm  and  succulent,  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  full  of  the  richest  gra^y; 
whereas,  if  only  two  years  old,  it  is  flabby, 
pale,  and  savourless.  To  ascertain  the  age  of 
mutton,  Mr.  EUman  directs:  "To  observe  the 
colour  of  the  breast-bone  when  a  sheep  is 
dressed,  that  is,  where  the  breast-bone  is  sepa- 
rated: which  in  a  lamb,  or  before  it  is  one 
year  old,  will  be  quite  red ;  from  one  to  two 
years  old,  the  upper  and  lower  bones  will  be 
changing  to  white,  and  a  small  circle  of  white 
will  appear  round  the  edge  of  the  other  bones, 
and  the  middle  part  of  the  breast-bone  will  yet 
continue  red ;  at  three  years  old,  a  yery  snail 
streak  of  red  will  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
four  middle  bones,  and  the  others  will  be  white; 
and  at  four  years  old,  all  the  breast-bones  wiU 
be  of  a  white  or  gristly  colour.**  South  Down 
wether  mutton,  in  point  of  delicacy  and  fla- 
vour, is  thought  equal  to  any  that  is  killed; 
and  in  summer  as  preferable  to  some  other 
fine-flavoured  breeds,  especially  Norfolk  mat- 
ton.  This  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the 
closeness  of  the  grain,  or  the  specific  graviQr 
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being^greater,  renderiDgit  more  impermeable 
to  the  kir  than  coarser  and  looser  fleshed  mut- 
ton, which  is,  of  course,  more  subject  to  pu- 
trJdity.  Tht  older  the  mutton,  the  finer  the 
flavour. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that 
wether-matton  is  always  considered  so  far  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  ewe,  that  the  flesh  of  the 
latter,  although  more  commonly  kept  to  a  ma- 
ture age,  always  sells  at  .an  inferior  price. 
Connoiseurs,  howeyer,  assert  that  a  spayed  or 
maiden  ewe,  kept  until  five  years  old  before 
she  is  fattened,  produces  mutton  superior  to 
that  of  any  wether. 

The  Uve-weight,  with  the  ofljal,  or  a  large,  fat 
wether,  and  the  joints  when  cut  up  for  market, 
were  as  follows : — 

Ltve  weight        -       -       -       ISit.  lOltM. 

QfaL  Ib«,  tm. 

Blood  and  entralte      -       -       -  IS  0 

Canl  nnd  loote  fat      -       -       -  91  4 

Head  and  pluck  ....  8  IS 

Pelt 15  18 

Firat  fore-quarter       ...  80  0 

Beeond        .....  28  18 

Fini  hind-quarter      ...  83  8 

Second       .....  88  0 

Hanneh      .....       88      0 
Lnin    ......104 

Neck 18       0 

Shoulder 10     18 

Breaat         .....        48 
Loaa 0     18 

Bee  Mrat  and  Sfibp. 

MUZZLE.  The  nose  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal.  It  also  signifies  a  kind  of  halter  put 
upon  the  nose  of  a  horse  or  mule,  to  prevent 
eating  or  biting. 

MUZZLE  OF  A  PLOUGH.  A  term  some- 
times  applied  to  the  copse  or  part  to  which  the 
dransrht  is  attached.    See  Plough. 

MYRKH.    See  8w«kt  Cicklt. 

MYRTLE  (From  wryro*,  perfume;  myrtoi  of 
the  Greeks,  myrtuM  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  almost 
every  other  European  language).  The  myrtle, 
from  the  delightful  perfume,  the  delicacy  of  its 
blossoms,  and  the  glossy  green  of  its  perpetual 
foliage,  is  a  favourite  and  well-known  genus 
of  plants,  which  grow  well  in  sandy  loam  and 
peat;  and  cqttings,  if  not  too  ripe,  will  root 
freely  either  in  sand  or  soil  under  a  glass. 
There  are  nearly  a  dozen  distinct  species,  be- 
sides numerous  rarieties.  The  myrtus^nfiKn/a 
yields  the  allspice  or  Jamaica  pepper. 

The  common  European  myrtle  (Jf.  eommu" 
fits)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  grow- 
ing 5  or  6  feet  high,  with  very  fragrant  leaves, 
and  blowing  small  white  flowers  in  summer. 
Being  a  tender  shrub,  this  myrtle  should  have 
a  southern  or  southwestern  aspect,  with  pro- 
tection in  winter. 

MYRTLE    BILBERRY.      See   Whobtlb- 

BEItRT. 

MYRTLE.  THE  DUTCH,  or  SWEET 
GALE  (Myrira  gait;  from  wiyno,  to  flow,  being 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers).  This,  in  Eng- 
land, is  an  ornamental,  aromatic,  indigenous 
shrub,  growing  wild  in  bogs  and  marshes,  es- 
pecially on  a  gravelly  soil.  The  stem  is  up- 
right, bushy,  S  or  4  feet  high,  with  numerous 
aUeraate  branches.    It  bears  berries  which  are 


very  small,  covered  with  resinous  dots,  exhal- 
ing a  delightful  fragrance  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  The  leaves  are  aromatic  from  the 
same  cause.  This  plant,  perhaps  one  of  the 
more  innocent  substitutes  for  hops,  is  used  for 
brewing  by  the  poor  in  Sweden.  Linnaeus 
says  the  berries  boiled  in  water  yield  wax  like 
those  of  the  candleberry  myrtle  (If.  ceriferay 
See  Caitslsbsbbt  Mtbtlb. 

N. 

NAG.  A  provincial  term  applied  to  a  horse, 
of  a  small  size  for  the  saddle ;  such  a  horse  is 
very  useful  for  many  purposes,  where  light 
labour  is  required. 

NAPIFORM.  Formed  like  a  turnip,  tu* 
berous. 

NARCISSUS  (from  narke,  stupor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  effects  produced  by  the  smell 
upon  the  nerves).  This  is  an  old  and  very 
popular  flower  of  great  beauty,  and  some  of 
the  species  are  highly  fragrant. 

NARCOTIC  (Fr.  narcotique).  Substances 
having  the  double  property  of  exciting  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  stupifying  and 
producing  sleep  or  torpor.  In  medicine  the 
term  comprehends  opiates,  anodynes,  and  other 
drugs  which  induce  sleep  and  allay  pain. 

NASTURTIUM  (from  natut,  the  nose,  and 
tcrhUf  tormented).  The  acridity  of  N.  qfficinali$ 
aflTects  the  muscles  of  the  nose.  Few  of  these 
plants  are  worth  cultivating;  they  are  of  the 
simplest  culture.  The  seed  of  the  annual 
kinds  has  only  to  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  spring.    See  Cbkss. 

NAVE  OF  A  WHEEL.  The  short,  thick 
block  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel  which  receives 
the  end  of  the  axletree,  and  from  which  the 
spokes  radiate :  it  is  bound  with  hoops,  called 
nave-bands,  to  strengthen  it.  It  has  likewise 
in  each  end  of  the  hole  through  which  the 
axletree  passes,  a  ring  of  iron  called  the  wash* 
er,  which  saves  the  nave  from  wearing. 

NAVEL-ILL.    See  Calv,  Disbasbs  or. 

NAVEL-WORT,  Cotyledon  (from  kotyle,  a 
cavity;  in  allusion  to  the  cup-like  leaves). 
A  numerous  and  rather  ornamental  genus  of 
succulent  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  very  thick, 
juicy,  alternate,  simple,  entire,  or  jagged  leaves. 
In  England,  the  native  species  are  two  in  num« 
ber:  both  are  perennial  in  habit, flowering  about 
June  and  July. 

NAVEW.  The  common  wild  navew  (Bra*-' 
ilea  campeitrU)  belongs  to  the  cabbage  tribe, 
and  is  an  annual  plant,  found  in  corn-fields, 
marshes,  and  about  the  banks  of  ditches  and 
rivers.  The  root  is  tapering;  stem  erect,  8 
feet  high,  leafy,  branched,  glaucous ;  rough  in 
the  lower  part,  with  small  bulbous  spreading 
bristles ;  smooth  upwards.  Radical  leaves  ly- 
rate,  toothed,  and  jagged,  rough ;  stem-leaves 
smooth,  clasping,  oblong,  partly  pinnatifid ;  all 
somewhat  glaucous.  Flowers  blowing  in  June 
and  July,  yellow,  corymbose,  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  the  turnip.  Pods  on  longish  stalks, 
1^  inch  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  beaked.  The 
roots  are  nourishing,  containing  a  sweet  juice, 
which  is  sometimes  domesticallv  used  in  coughs 
and  astbma, 
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NAVICULAR.  A  botanical  phrase,  signify- 
ing boat-shaped. 

NEAT  CATTLE.    See  Cattm. 

NECTARY,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  those 
parts  of  a  flower  which  secrete  honey. 

NECTARINE  {Jmygdalu$  Pertica,  van  Nee- 
iarina).  A  variety  of  the  common  peach,  from 
which  the  frnit  differs  only  in  having  a  smoother 
rind  and  finer  pulp.  The  culture  is  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  the  peach.  '  The  varieties 
of  nectarines  are  numerous,  nearly  70  being 
described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  ^''orsyth  recommends  for 
a  small  garden  the  following  sorts:— Fair- 
child's  Early,  Eldridge's  Scarlet,  Newington, 
Red  Roman,  and  Temple's.  Nectarines,  like 
peaches,  are  subdivided  into  free-stones  and 
cling-stones. 

NEP.    See  Catmiwt. 

NERVES.  In  botany,  the  strong  ribs  upon 
leaves  or  flowers,  which  are  bundles  of  vessels, 
chiefly  spiral.  Besides  conveying  the  sap  to 
the  leaf,  and  returning  the  proper  juice  to  the 
bark,  they  often  afford  distinctive  characters  to 
the  leaf. 

NETTED.  A  botanical  term,  implying  that 
the  veins  or  membranes  are  reticulated  on  the 
leaf,  or  variously  intersected. 

NETTIE,  Urtica  (from  uro,  to  bum;  in  re- 
ference to  the  stinging  properties  of  most  of 
the  species).  An  extensive  genus  of  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby  plants  of  little  beauty,  and 
which  are  justly  looked  upon  in  the  eyes  of  the 
agriculturist  as  mere  weeds.  The  herbage  in 
all  the  species  is  copiously  armed  with  veno- 
mous perforated  bristles,  each  of  which  has 
a  bag  of  liquid  poison  at  its  base.  This  liquor, 
by  the  slight  pressure  required  to  pierce  the 
skin,  is  transmitted  into  it,  causing  great  irri- 
tation. Many  of  the  numerous  exotic  species 
have  not  this  stinging  property ;  but  the  sting 
of  common  nettles  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  some  of  the  Indian  species  grown  in 
the  gardens  cf  Europe.  These  are,  how- 
ever, all  surpassed  in  virulence  by  one  which 
in  Timor  is  called  duoun  tetan,  or  devil's  leaf, 
the  effects  of  which  are  said  by  the  natives  in 
many  cases  to  causfc  death.  In  England,  the 
indigenous  species  of  nettle  are  three;  viz.  1. 
Roman  nettle  {U,  piluHfera),  an  annual  plant, 
growing  in  waste  ground  amongst  rubbish, 
chiefly  near  the  sea.  The  herb  is  armed  all 
over  with  peculiarly  venomous  stings.  The 
stem  is  branched,  leafy,  bluntly  quadrangular, 
often  purple,  about  2  feet  high.  2.  The  small 
nettle  (U»uren$)  is  found  to  be  in  all  cultivated 
ground  a  troublesome  weed,  especially  on  a 
light  soil.  It  is  annual  in  habit,  flowering  from 
June  till  October,  smaller  than  the  last,  and  of  a 
much  brighter  green ;  its  copious  stings  hardly 
less  virulent  The  several  parallel  ribs  of  the 
leaves  form  its  distinguishing  character.  The 
whole  plant  being  refused  by  every  kind  of 
cattle,  should  be  carefully  extirpated  from  pas- 
tures. 3.  The  common  or  great  nettle  (U.diaica), 
which  is  a  noxious  perennial  weed,  growing 
almost  everywhere,  and  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  The  root  is  branching  and  creeping, 
with  fleshy  roots,  and  many  fibrous  radicles. 
.The  herb  is  of  a  duller  green  than  the  last, 
erect,  3  feet  high,  with  less  irritating  stings. 
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Leaves  large,  heartrshaped,  spreading,  pointed 
strongly  serrated,  veiny.  The  leaves  are  em  ploy* 
ed  for  feeding  poultry,  especially  in  the  winter; 
when  boiled,  they  are  said  to  promote  the  lay- 
ing of  eggs.  Asses  devour  nettles  eagerly,  but 
all  other  live-stock  refuse  them,  unless  they 
are  dried.  In  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
a  rennet  is  prepared  by  adding  a  quart  of  salt 
to  3  pints  of  a  strong  decoction  of  nettles ;  a 
tablespoonfnl  of  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
to  coagulate  a  bowl  of  milk.  The  young  tops 
of  the  common  and  smaller  nettles  may  be 
boiled  as  potherbs  during  spring,  and  eaten  as 
a  substitute  for  greens;  being  not  only  nourish- 
ing, but  mildly  aperient.  The  tough  fibres  of 
the  stem  may  be  manufactured  like  hemp,  and 
are  oAen  found  in  winter  naturally  separated 
and  bleached.  The  roots  are  astringent  and 
diuretic.    See  Dsad-Nsttlk. 

NETTLE-HEMP.    See  Hurp-NsTTLx. 

NETTLE  TREE  (CeltUy  This  is  an  orna- 
mental genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  varying  in 
height  from  6  to  50  feef.  The  most  of  them  do 
very  well  in  any  common  garden  soil,  and  are 
suitable  for  the  back  of  shrubberies  and  planta- 
tions.   They  are  increased  by  seeds  or  layers. 

NETTLE  TREE,  AMERICAN  {CeUit  orW- 
dentalis).  Sugar-berry.  This  American  tree, 
Michaux  says,  if  not  rare,  is  little  multiplied  in 
comparison  with  the  oaks,  the  walnuts,  and 
maples.  As  it  is  scattiered  thinly  through  the 
forest,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  point  at  which  it 
ceases  towards  the  north,  but  it  is  believed  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  Connecticut  river.  In  the 
Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States,  it  bears 
the  name  of  nettle  tree,  whilst  the  French  call 
it  boU  inconnu^  or  unknown  wood.  On  the  Sa- 
vannah river  trees  are  found  60  or  70  feet  high, 
and  18  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  Mid- 
dle States  it  seldom  grows  above  10  or  15  feet 
in  height  It  is  similar  in  its  foliage  and  gene- 
ral appearance  to  the  European  nettle  tree. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  open  early 
in  spring.  The  fruit  consists  of  small  berries 
disposed  on  stems  singly,  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
purplish  when  mature,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste. 
(^Mkhaux.) 

NICKING.  In  farriery,  an  operation  per- 
formed on  the  tails  of  horses  to  make  them 
carry  them  well. 

NIGHTSHADE  (Soianum).  A  very  nume- 
rous, principally  tropical  genus  of  shrubs  or 
herbs,  more  or  less  narcotic;  though  in  some 
cases  rendered  eatable  by  cookery,  as  in  our 
common  potato.  Some  of  the  genus  are  very 
dangerous  and  highly  virulent  poisons.  Two 
species  only  are  indigenous  to  England, — L 
The  woody  nightshade   (&  dtUcamara),     See 

BiTTKKSWXKT. 

2.  The  common  or  garden  nightshade  (& 
nigrum).  This  is  common  everywhere,  in  waste 
as  well  as  cultivated  ground.  The  root  is 
fibrous,  annual  in  habit,  occasionally  peren- 
nial. Herb  fetid,  narcotic,  bushy,  with  nume- 
rous angular  or  winged  leafy  branches.  Stem 
herbaceous,  without  thorns.  Leaves  undivided, 
ovate,  lengthened  at  the  base,  smooth.  Um- 
bels from  the  intermediate  spaces  between 
the  leaves,  lateral,  drooping,  solitary,  stalked, 
simple,  downy.  Flowers  white  with  a  musky 
scenu    The  berries  globular,  black;   some 
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times,  as  it  is  reported,  yellow.  A  grain  or  two 
of  the  dried  leaf  has  sometimes  been  given  to 
promote  various  secretions.  Both  its  poison- 
ous and  medicinal  powers  depend  on  an  alkaline 
principle,  which  can  be  procured  in  a  separate 
state,  and  has  been  called  tolania.  It  is  a 
powerful  narcotic,  and  the  poisoning  principle 
of  the  solan ums. 

NIGHTSHADE,  DEADLY,  or  DWALE 
(Mropa  belladonna).  A  plant  with  narcotic  and 
dangerous  qualities,  found  growing  in  hedges 
and  waste  ground  on  a  calcareous  soil,  fre* 
quently  about  ancient  ruins.  The  root  is  fleshy 
and  creeping.  Stems  herbaceous,  annnal,  8 
feet  high,  round,  branched,  leafy,  slightly  downy. 
Leaves  lateral,  mostly  two  together  of  unequal 
size,  ovate,  acute,  undivided.  Flowers  solitary, 
stalked,  drooping,  dark  dull  purple  in  the 
border,  paler  downwards,  about  an  inch  long. 
Berry  of  a  shining  violet  black,  partially  en- 
veloped in  the  calyx,  which  is  persistent,  the 
size  of  a  small  cherry;  sweetish,  and  not  nau- 
seous, so  that  children  have  often  been  tempted 
to  eat  it  to  their  own  destruction.  The  poi- 
sonous principle  is  an  alkali  named  atropia, 

NIGHTSHADE,    ENCHANTER'S.       See 

ETCHA!rTEn*8    NiOHTSBADK.. 

NIGHT-SOIL.  In  agriculture,  a  powerful 
tnanurc.  This  valuable  fertilizer  has  not  been 
employed  in  England  to  the  same  extent  as 
on  the  continent,  although  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  organic  manures; 
and  to  this  neglect  many  causes  have  contri- 
buted. Its  disagreeable  odour, certain  vexatious 
fiscal  regulations  with  regard  to  its  removal, 
and  erroneous  modes  of  applying  it,  either  in 
excessive  quantities,  or  mixed  with  other  com- 
posts in  such  proportions  that  its  powers  could 
not  be  distinguished  in  the  mass;  its  semifluid 
natt^rc  requiring  for  its  removal  carriages  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  the  extent  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  sewerage  of  our  large  cities, 
and  several  other  minor  obstacles,  have  ren* 
dered  its  use  not  nearly  so  extensive  as,  even 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  desirable.  Davy, 
however,  described  it,  25  years  since,  as  **  a 
very  powerful  manure,  and  very  liable  to  de- 
compose :  a  part  of  it  is  always  soluble  in 
>vater;  and,  in  whatever  state  it  is  used,  whe- 
thei  recent  or  fermented,  it  supplies  abundance 
of  food  for  plants."  (Lectures,  p.  229.J  "The 
disagreeble  smell,**  he  adds,  **  may  be  destroyed 
by  mixing  it  with  quicklime ;  and  if  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  in  thin  layers  \n  fine  weather, 
and  mixed  with  quicklime,  it  speedily  dries,  is 
easily  pulverized,  and,  in  this  state,  may  be 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  rape-cake,  and  de- 
livered into  the  furrow  with  the  seed." 

Night-soil  is  a  mixture  of  urine  and  faeces; 
and  these  have  been  found  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing substances.  Foeces  were  analyzed  by 
M.  Berzelius :  the  products  were— 


Waler 733 

Vejreuble  and  animal  rtmalna        .       .  7* 

Bile 00 

Albumen -  0-0 

Peculiar  and  extractive  roauer       -       -  S*7 

flnlta !•« 

Blioiy  matter,  Jnaolnble  retldiie,  JU.       -  H* 

100- 
106 


The  salts  detected  in  this  analysis,  equal  to 
1*2  parts,  were  carbonate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  ammonia,  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  (GehUn^M 
Journal^  vol.  vi.  p.  536.)  To  the  same  great 
chemist  we  are  indebted  for  an  analysis  of  hu- 
man urine.    He  found  1000  parts  to  contain — 

Httt. 

Water 033- 

Urea  (peculiar animal  matter)        -       •    SOlO 
Balpbute  of  potasb  .....     8-71 

Sulphate  of  »oda      -       .       .       .       .9*16 

Phoepbateofaoda  -       •       -       -       -9  04 

Muriate  ofaoda  (oomroon  aalt)       -       -     4-45 

Pboaphaie  of  ammonia    >       -       -       -      1-63 

Muriate  of  ammonia        .       -       -       -I'M 

Acid  matter  "} 

Aeeuie  of  ammonia        v      .       .       .    n-li 

Animal  matter  and  ureaj 

Earthy  ptooaphatea  and  lluate  of  lime      >     1* 

Mueua      .......     0-39 

Bilk*  (eana  of  flint)       ....     008 


(AmumU  tfPkiUM.  vol.  xi.  p.  493.) 

The  very  chemical  composition,  therefore,  of 
this  compost  would  indicate  the  powerful  fer- 
tilizing effects  which  it  is  proved  to  produce. 
The  mass  of  easy  soluble  and  decomposable 
animal  matters  and  salts  of  ammonia  with 
which  it  abounds,  its  phosphate  of  lime,  its 
carbonate  of  soda,  are  all  by  themselves  ex* 
cellent  fertilizers,  and  must  afford  a  copioos 
supply  of  food  to  plants. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  night-soil,  as  a 
manure,  is  attended  with  difficulties;  for  the 
very  nature  of  the  fertilizer  predisposes  every 
experimentalist,  especially  in  this  country,  to 
be  silent  as  to  his  knowledge  of  its  powers. 
Many  absurd  prejudices  are  entertained  by  the 
labouring  classes;  such  as  to  the  imaginary 
taste  it  imparts  to  vegetables,  when  added  to 
the  soil ;  and,  in  the  earliest  of  all  authorities, 
it  is  mentioned  with  becoming  reserve.  The 
warmth  of  the  climate  would  insure  a  regular 
attention  to  the  removjil  of  excrements  of  every 
kind.  Thus  we  find  that,  amongst  the  Jews,  the 
dung  of  the  bullock  slain  in  sacrifices  was 
directed  to  be  burned  {Exod,  xxix.  14;  Lev,  iv. 
U,  viii.  17,  xvi.37;  Numb.  xix.  5),  and  used  as 
fuel;  and,  in  periods  of  distress,  even  human 
dung  (Ezekiel  iv.  12 — 15).  Dunghills  were 
evidently  formed  (Daniel  ii.  5,  iii.  29 ;  Luke  xiv. 
35),  and  carried  away  (I  Kingt  i.  10),  to  be 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  (Ptahn 
Ixxxiii.  10;  Jer.  viii.  2,  xvi.  U,  xxv.  33;  Zeph. 
i.  17);  and  straw  was  spread  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  it  (I$a.  xxv.  10).  And  Jerusalem 
had  even  a  gate  called  the  Dung  Port,  or  Gate 
(Nefu  ii.  13,  iii.  13.  14,  xii.  31).  The  inhabit- 
ants certainly  applied  dung  to  their  fruit  trees 
(Luke  xiii.  8). 

The  account  of  eastern  customs,  furnished 
i»y  modern  travellers,  illustrates  very  remark- 
ably the  notices  of  the  sacred  historians.  **In 
Arabia,  says  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  p.  91),**  the  dung 
of  asses  and  camels  is  chiefly  used  for  fuel, 
because  these  are  the  most  numerous  and 
common.  Little  girls  go  about  gathering 
dung  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  highways;  they 
mix  it  with  cut  straw;  and  of  this  mixture 
make  cakes,  which  they  place  along  the  walls, 
or  upon  the  declivity  of  some  neighbouring 
eminenoe,  to  dry  them  in  the  sun."  Tourne- 
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fort,  speaking  of  Georgia,  says,  **  All  this  fine 
country  yields  not  a  single  tree ;  and  they  are 
forced  to  bum  cows*  dung.'*  {Toumefort,  vol. 
iii.  p.  137.)  And  again,  when  speaking  of 
Ezeroon,  he  says,  **  You  see  neither  tree  nor 
bush,  and  their  common  fuel  is  cows'  dung." 
And  Le  Bruyn  speaks  of  the  same  custom  as 
occurring  in  Persia: — "Wood  is  very  dear, 
and  is  sold  by  weight;  whence  it  is  that  they 
are  obliged  to  make  use  of  turf  made  of  camels' 
dung,  cows*  dung,  sheeps'  dung,  horses'  dung, 
and  asses'  dung.  They  use  it  more  particu- 
larly for  heating  of  ovens,  in  which  they  bake 
most  of  their  meats  in  this  countrv.  They 
even  apply  human  dung  in  this  way.'' 

Long  experience  has  taught  many  nations 
the  value  of  this  manure.  In  China  it  is  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care,  mixed  with  a  fat 
marl ;  and,  according  to  Sir  Creorge  Staunton, 
made  into  cakes,  which,  aAer  being  dried  in 
the  sun,  constitute  a  regular  article  of  traffic 
between  the  citizens  and  the  cultivators  of  that 
singular  empire.  The  same  useful  practice  is 
carried  on  in  Belgium.  What  we  throw  into 
our  rivers  the  more  thoughtful  Belgians  turn 
\o  account;  what  is  a  nuisance  in  London  is  a 
source  of  revenue  at  Brussels.  To  a  report 
of  my  friend,  Dr.  Granville,  I  am  indebted  for 
a  pretty  copious  account  of  the  value  assigned 
to  this  manure  in  the  northern  states  of  the 
continent;  and  this  I  will  give  chiefly  in  his 
own  language.  When  describing  a  continental 
tour,  made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  mode  of  employing  this  description  of 
manure  in  Germany,  be  says,  *<The  kingdom 
of  Wurtemberg  is  so  overstocked  with  popu- 
lation, and  land,  consequently,  is  of  such 
value,  that  every  inch  of  it  is  progressively 
brought  into  a  state  of  culture  by  dint  of  labour 
and  manuring,  no  matter  how  ungrateful  the 
soil,  or  its  situation,  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear. 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  one  which 
requires,  in  certain  arid  and  mountainous  soils, 
a  liberal  use  of  the  human  manure.  Wishing 
to  ascertain  this  fact  from  my  own  observation, 
I  undertook  a  journey  through  the  principality 
of  Nassau,  and  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
examining  many  of  the  vine  districts,  as  I  de- 
scended that  river  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Holland.  On  my  return,  I  took  French  Flanders 
in  my  way,  looking  particularly  to  the  gr^at 
flax  districts  of  Toumay,  Lille,  Valenciennes, 
and  Cambray,  where  the  surprising  results 
obtained  from  the  application  of  human  ma- 
nure, like  those  obtained  in  Belgian  Flanders 
by  similar  means,  have  induced  agriculturists, 
within  the  last  few  years,  to  give  to  that  spe- 
cies of  manure  the  name  of  'Flemish  Ma- 
nure.'" 

And,  when  speaking  of  the  little  care  takea 
in  Bngland  of  this  fertilizer, he  continues:-^ 
"In  no  part  of  France,  WQrtemberg,  Bavaria, 
Bohemia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  the  Confederated 
States  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  is 
there  a  city  in  which,  as  in  London,  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  filth,  of  every  description,  created 
by  a  vast  population,  is  first  allowed  to  enter 
the  river  which  may  happen  to  traverse  that 
city,  and  is  then  returned,  diluted  with  the  wa- 
ter of  that  river,  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitp 
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ants,  to  be  used  either  for  domestic  or  culinarf 
purposes ;  although,  by  avoiding  the  latter  dis- 
gusting alternative,  foreign  cities  are  less  free 
from  unpleasant  smells  than  London  is.  la 
this  respect,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  foreigners 
smell  the  filth  of  their  cities,  but  do  not  swal- 
low it;  whereas  the  Londoner  swallows  it,  bat 
seldom  smells  it 

''In  no  large  city  of  that  part  of  Europe 
which  I  have  recently  visited,  possessing  a 
river,  is  any  portion  of  the  contents  of  closets 
and  cesspools  suflfered  to  find  its  way,  or  to  be 
emptied  into  it,  except  at  Amsterdam,  Ant- 
werp, Brussels,  Stuttgard,  and  Leipzig;  and 
even  there  only  in  a  partial  manner.  In  Paris 
the  Seine  is  contaminated  by  one  large  drain 
only,  conveying  the  urine  from  the  large  re- 
servoirs of  night-soil  at  Montfaugon,  and  by 
2  smaller  ones  proceeding  from  cesspools.  To 
convey  generally,  or  to  empty  even  partially 
any  such  matter  into  the  river,  is  a  practice 
against  which  the  laws  have  provided  by  heavy 
fines  and  incarcerations.  And  such  is  the  pre- 
sent feeling  of  all  the  governments  on  that 
subject,  even  in  the  great  cities  I  have  just 
enumerated  as  exceptions,  that  the  superior 
authorities  are  seriously  engaged  in  devising 
plans  for  preventing  in  future  every  possible 
infraction  of  those  laws ;  not  because  it  is  de- 
sirable to  preserve  pure  the  water  of  such 
rivers  (since  no  domestic  use  is  made  of  it), 
but  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  material,  deem- 
ed most  valuable,  which  such  infractions  must 
necessarily  entail. 

*' Night-soil  is  husbanded  in  every  part  of 
the  Continent  I  have  visited,  without  exception, 
with  a  jealousy  and  care  which  prove  how 
valuable  it  is  considered  by  the  people.  In 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  second  order,  and  the 
smaller  capitals,  night-soil  is  a  source  of  profit, 
first,  to  the  householder,  next  to  a  middleman, 
and,  thirdly,  to  the  farmer,  who  is  the  last  pur- 
chaser, and  employs  it. 

"In  all  the  towns  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ba- 
den, of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  of  Bava^ 
ria  (except  Munich  and  Wilrtzburgh),  of  tho 
province  of  Salsbui^,  of  Bohemia  (except 
Prague),  of  Saxony  (except  Dresden),  in  some 
of  the  minor  cities  of  Prussia,  in  all  the  con- 
federated principalities,  in  all  the  cities  on 
both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  particularly  Stras- 
bui^,  Mayence,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Dus- 
seldorf,  Nimeguen,  &c.,  the  householder  dis- 
poses of  the  contents  of  his  cesspool  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  besides  getting  the  ope- 
ration of  emptying  it.  performed  gratuitously. 
By  comparing  the  returns  of  the  different 
prices  paid  in  those  cities  for  the  commodity 
in  question,  one  year  with  another,  and  equal- 
izing them  by  an  average  price,  the  inhabi- 
tants appear  to  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  4 
francs  a  head  yearly,  and  the  middlemen  to  at 
least  40  per  cent,  more  on  the  sum  he  pays  to 
the  original  seller.  I  will  cite  Strasbnrg  as  an 
example,  since  most  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
same  extent  (on  the  Rhine,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Germany),  and  a  few  cities  even  lai^er  pre- 
sented the  strongest  analogy  to  the  case  I  have 
selected.  At  Strasbui^,  a  company  of  middle- 
men engage  to  empty  the  cesspools,  of  which 
eveiy  house  has  at  least  two  (built  air  and 
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wateMight),  once  a  year  for  nothing,  and  pay^. 
moreover,  6  francs  per  ehareUe,  containing  96 
haquets,  of  the  capacity  of  4  gallons  each.  This 
quantity  the  company  sells  afterwards  to  the 
&rmers  for  ten  francs.  (The  capacity  of  the 
ehareUe  being  to  that  of  a  ton  as  28,772  ounces 
are  to  35,840,  it  follows  that  the  price  of  a  ton 
at  Strasburg  would  be  10«.)  Now,  as  there  are 
14,000  houses  in  Strasburg,  10,000  of  which 
have  cesspools  affording  the  soil  in  question 
(which  is  always  semi-liquid),  supposing  the 
latter  to  be  emptied  only  once  a  year,  and  to 
furnish  each  3  charettn  only,  at  nx  francs, 
we  have  10,000  x  6  x  3  =  180,000  francs,  which 
the  company  pays  yearly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  having  a  population  of  70,000  souls. 
But  as  the  company  resell  to  the  farmer  the 
said  soil  for  manoring  purposes,  at  ten  francs 
per  charetUf  it  follows  that  this  article  of  traffic 
produces  yearly  at  Strasburg  300,000  francs, 
or  just  about  4^  francs  for  each  inhabitant." 

The  high  prices  paid  for  this  manure  by  the 
Continental  farmers  betrays  the  estimation  in 
which  they  hold  it.  "The  contractor  at  Brus- 
sels,  M.  Champon,**  says  Dr.  Granville,  ''sells 
his  manure  for  13*.  4flf.  per  ton — 400  florins,  or 
33/.  6d.  for  a  barge-load  of  60  tons.  M.  Smet, 
the  greatest  trafficker,  perhaps,  in  this  material 
in  £ast  Flanders,  gets  for  some  of  his  10;.,  and 
for  the  best  and  larger  portion  of  it  15«.  per 
ton ;  while  the  contractor  at  Antwerp  disposes 
of  all  he  has  of  Flemish  manure  at  62  florins 
the  putt  or  624  florins  the  bar^e-load,  equal  to 
52/.,  or  1/.  lOt.  9d,  per  ton.  But  if  we  look  to 
what  takes  place  every  day  at  Montfaupon, 
near  Paris,  where  200  caru-loads  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cesspools  are  daily  deposited,  to  be 
converted  into  poudrette^  we  find  the  latter  (a 
dry  and  compound  manure  made  from  nights 
soil)  to  fetch  a  much  higher  price  than  all  the 
rest. 

"But  by  far  the  most  important  point  of 
practical  knowledge  in  this  matter,  put  forward 
by  the  same  great  authorities,  and  the  truth  of 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  me  by 
more  than  one  great  farmer  in  East  Flanders, 
is,  that  while  the  manuring  with  human  soil 
has  produced  14  times  the  quantity  sown, 
where  horse-dung  has  only  yielded  10,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  human  or  Flemish  manure  em- 
ployed was,  to  that  of  the  horse-dun^,  as  I  to  5 
only;  so  that  with  1  ton  of  the  Flemish  a 
larger  produce  is  obtained  than  with  6  tons  of 
stable  manure.'*  See  Maitursm  afplicable  bt 
THs  Dull. 

In  Sweden  the  value  of  night-soil  has  been 
long  well  understood  by  the  farmers.  Nearly 
half  a  century  since  the  Baron  de  Schuize, 
when  writing  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  observed, 
"They  have  now  ceased  to  spoil  the  fine  har- 
bour of  Stockholm  with  nuisances  of  every 
kind.  The  contents  of  the  privies  are  now 
collected,  by  undertakers,  in  barrels,  of  which 
they  are  obliged  to  have  a  double  quantity  to 
replace  those  deposited  in  the  reservoirs,  from 
whence  ihey  are  carried  to  the  country.  My 
eldest  son,  who  has  changed  the  sword  for  the 
ploughshare,  has  particularly  attended  to  this 
manure,  being  favourably  situated  on  the  Lake 
Malar,  48  English  miles  from  the  capital ;  he 
conveys  it  in  a  covered  boat*  each  Ic^ing  of 


which  is  sufficient  to  dress  about  3  acres  of 
spring  corn,  and  between  4  and  6  of  winter 
corn  and  meadow  ground.  This  manure,  by 
the  motion  of  the  boat,  becomes  more  liquid; 
and  it  is  conveyed  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
by  a  bucket  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  through  a 
spout  into  a  close  cart  on  shore  drawn  by  two 
oxen.  These  carts  are  provided  with  a  mova^ 
ble  funnel,  and  with  a  'strainer  so  regulated^ 
by  means  of  a  pole,  that  the  manure  can  be  ad- 
ministered at  pleasure  by  the  driver,  without 
further  attention  to  spreaiding.  That  the  land 
may  not  be  overdunged,  and  the  crop  conse* 
quently  lodged,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lay 
above  40  such  cart-loads  on  the  Swedif^h  acre 
for  spring  corn;  each  cart  containing  lSO|^al- 
lons  English,  or  1920  lbs.  Except  that  other 
powerful  manure  produced  by  the  refuse  of  the 
herring  oil-works,  none  can  come  into  compe- 
tition, for  richness,  with  the  contents  of  the 
privy  mixed  with  urine.  The  eflects  of  this 
manure,  no  doubt,  diminish  gradually ;  yet  its 
operation  may  be  plainly  perceived  in  the 
fourth  successive  crop.  When  clover  is  meant 
to  be  sown  with  the  spring  corn,  this  species 
of  manure  is  unsuitable ;  for  although  the  seed 
be  diminished  to  one-third,  the  straw  becomes 
so  thick  and  strong  as  to  choke  the  clover.  A 
mixture  of  lime  is  sometimes  recommended  for 
this  manure,  in  order  to  dry  it  and  correct  the 
smell;  but,  besides  that  lime  is  not  plentiful 
here,  the  process  would  be  found  to  require  a 
considerable  time  and  expense.  A  little  addi- 
tion to  the  wages  of  the  labourers  or  cottagers 
soon  reconciles  them  to  the  inconvenience  of 
the  smell,  and  it  becomes  still  less  oflensive  to 
them  if  they  are  allowed  to  use  part  of  it  on 
their  own  little  fields.  If  any  particular  impe- 
diment occurs,  such  &s  harvest  work,  this  ma^ 
nure  is  then  from  the  vessel  conveyed  to  great 
pits,  to  be,  afler  a  mixture  with  other  sulv 
stances,  driven  to  the  field  at  a  more  conve- 
nient season.*'  (Com,  Board  of  Jigr.  vol.  i.  p. 
326.)  The  prejudice  which  some  English  la- 
bourers entertain  against  the  employment  of 
night-soil  is  readily  overcome  by  a  little  mar 
nagement.  The  stream  which  flows  through 
the  village  of  Eastbourn,  in  Sussex,  had  be» 
come,  a  few  months  since,  much  contaminated 
through  the  night-soil  which  had  been  deposit- 
ed in  it  from  the  adjoining  cottages,  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  their  owners  were  advised  to  use 
it  for  their  gardens ;  until  an  excellent  lady  of 
the  place,  who  is  ever  ready  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  her  poorer  neighbours,  desired  her 
bailiff  to  ^o  round  and  propose  to  purchan  it 
of  them.  His  offer  was,  however,  rejected,  uni- 
versally rejected;  and  ever  since  they  have 
no  longer  suffered  the  contents  of  their  privies 
to  be  wasted,  but  have  carefully  applied  then^ 
and  with  the  best  results,  to  their  own  gardens ; 
remarking,  that  if  it  was  worth  a  farmer's 
while  to  buy  it  of  them,  it  must  be  worth  more 
to  them  for  their  gardens. 

"By  this  term,  night-soil,"  remarked  the  in- 
defatigable Arthur  Young,  "  at  London,  is  to  be 
understood  the  collections  there  made  of  what 
a  French  marquis  calls  *  Tespece  de  fumier  que 
la  politesse  emp^he  de  nommer;'  f^om  which 
trait  of  him  one  would  not  have  expected  he 
should  know  so  much  of  the  value  of  t£  as  he 
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really  did.  An  EDglishman  says,  'tis  more 
decent  and  belter  to  let  it  alone ;  bat  as  I  con- 
ceive it  perfectly  decent  and  eflScient,  I  shall 
consider  human  ordnre  as  the  very  best  ma- 
nure that  can  be  procured.  But  here,  I  shall 
first  consider  the  farmer's  conduct  at  home, 
where  his  great  object  is  to  raise  as  much  ma- 
nure as  possible  without  being  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  purchases,  which  are  only  to  be  made 
in  certain  situations.  If  the  farmer  manages 
his  necessary-house  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suffer  nothing  to  run  off  from  ii,  and  frequently 
throws  malt-dust,  saw-dust,  fine  mould,  ot  sand 
into  it,  he  may,  every  year,  manure  from  1  to 
2  acres  of  land. 

•*lr  the  farmer  is  within  reach  of  any  con- 
siderable town,  and  there  are  scavengers  or 
people  who  will  collect  this  mannre  and  keep 
it  separate,  the  farmer  can  hardly  purchase  it 
at  too  high  a  price.  In  the  last  century,  the 
ordure  of  the  galley-slaves  at  Marseilles  was 
all  saved,  and  sold  to  the  farmers  as  a  dressing 
for  grapes,  olives,  and  figs ;  the  last  of  which 
produced  by  it  were  the  best  in  the  world.  At 
Nice  it  sells  high,  and  every  peasant  has  a 
house  of  office  for  passengers.  In  China  it 
seems  to  be  a  manure,  of  all  others,  in  the  most 
request ;  and  in  Italy  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  its  value.  At  London  it  sells  at  from  3$, 
to  6«.  a  load ;  at  17  miles  distant,  with  turn- 
pikes and  all  expenses,  it  costs  25*.  a  wagon- 
load  ;  yet  it  answered  greatly.  It  should  be 
laid  by  the  scavengers  in  very  light  swamps 
(not  too  deep)  in  a  grass  field,  and  in  summer 
trenches  cut  through  it  to  drain;  and  then 
being  thrown  in  heaps,  it  is  of  very  light  car- 
riage. Three  wagon-loads,  or  from  240  to  300 
bushels,  are  enough  for  an  acre  of  grass  land, 
upon  which  I  think  it  answers  best;  but  mixed 
with  marl,  loam,  turf,  or  dry  pond  mud,  its  use 
for  that  application  is  excellent.  I  have  com- 
pared it  with  all  other  manures,  and  found  that 
none  of  them  I  could  procure  equalled  it  by 
many  degrees.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine 
that  manuring  a  field  with  this  substance  will 
give  a  bad  taste  to  plants.  I  dressed  part  of  a 
pasture  with  it,  fed  the  whole  of  that  year  with 
horses,  cows,  and  young  cattle,  and  I  remarked 
to  various  gentlemen  that  saw  it  how  close  into 
the  ground  that  part  was  constantly  eaten, 
while  there  was  much  longer  grass,  Ac,  in 
every  other  part  of  the  field." 

*•  On  October  20th,  1772,"  adds  Arthur  Young, 
*I  marked  divisions  each  of  4  square  perches 
on  a  summer  fallow;  the  soil  a  poor  blue 
pebbly  gravel,  and  manured  these  compart- 
meuis  as  follows : — 

Produce  of  Wheat  per  Jicre. 

flnil.  limple       -        -       -       -       - 
BushtfU  of  nifht-ioir 

Do. 

Do. 1«0 

Cubic  yarda  of  fkmyard  compote     -       .     60       25 

Do. ao     »f 

Do.,  and  1  cubic  yw4  of  chalk    .       -     M       Sft 

"The  effect  of  night-soil,"  he  continues," 
•'was  prodigious;  it  just  trebles  the  produce. 
In  all  the  experiments  I  have  made  with  this 
manure,  I  have  ever  found  this  result  almost 
uniform."  {AnnaU  of  jtgr,  vol.  iii.  p.  79.)  It  is 
evident,  also,  from  the  experiments  of  Arthur 
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Young,  which  are  entirely  confirmed  by  those 
of  the  Essex  farmers,  and  my  own,  that  nights 
soil  is  an  excellent  manure  for  potatoes.  The 
following  table  contains  the  results  of  Arthur 
Young's  trials.  The  soil  on  which  these  ex- 
periments were  made  was  a  poor  gravelly- 
loam. 

Produce  per  Jicrt, 


Soil,  tlnple,  produced .       -       -       -       - 
NIgtot-soil,  10  wafon-loada,  aadi  00  bualiela 

Boaea        10  —  —  . 

Z       J        Z  —        z 

nof-dttBt,  M  ona-boraa  cart-loada     - 
Yard-compoflt,  00  one-borae  cart-1 


190 
.  600 
.    690 


.    040 
.    MO 


.    800 
.    400 

-    140 


no     m 
MO     m 


These  experiments  are  useful,  as  indicating 
the  comparative  value  of  each  fertilizer,  al- 
though the  quantities  employed  were  evidently 
excessive.    Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  of  Spring  Park, 
near  Croydon,  finds  6  tons  of  night-soil,  mixed 
with  peat,  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  an  acre  of 
ground.    He  thinks  this  manure  the  best  for 
turnips.    Nighl-soil  is,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
the  obstacles   of   prejudice  and    inattention, 
much  more  extensively  used  in  the  neighlwur- 
hood  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
north  of  England  than  it  was  formerly.    Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Hathershaw,  in  Lancashire,  thus  de- 
scribes his  mode  of  using  it.    '*  For  the  con- 
veyance of  night-soil  and  urine,  we  have  the 
largest  and  strongest  casks,  such  as  oils  are 
imported  in ;  the  top  of  each  is  provided  with 
a  funnel  to  put  the  matters  through,  and  the 
casks  are  fixed  on  wheels  like  those  of  a  com- 
mon dung-cart    I  am  fully  aware  that  there 
are  many  localities  where  neither  peat  nor 
night-soil  can  be  readily  obtained;  but  it  ih 
worth  a  farmer's  while  to  go  even  more  than 
20  miles  for  the  latter  substance,  provided  he 
can  have  it  without  deterioration:  the  original 
cost  is  often  trifling.   On  a  farm  where  turnips 
or  mangel-wurzel  are  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
the  system  here  recommended  will  be  almost 
incalculably  advantageous.    A  single  horse  is 
sufficient  for  one  carriage;  mine  holds  upwards 
of  a  ton  each ;  6  tons  of  this  manure  in  com- 
post with  peat,  or,  if  that  is  not  convenient,  any 
other  matters,  such  as  ditch-scourings,  or  high 
headlands  which  have  been  properly  prepared 
and  laid  dry  in  a  heap  for  some  time,  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  turnips  or 
mangel.    This  manure  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
vigorating of  any  I  have  ever  yet  tried.    Bones 
in  any  state  will  bear  no  comparison  as  a  help 
for  any  crop ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
I  write  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  not  been 
reduced  in  strength  before  it  is  fetched." 

There  have  been  various  patents  granted  ia 
France  for  the  preparation  of  manure  from 
night-soil,  several  of  which  have  proved  very 
successful.  The  poudrrite^  or  dried  night-soil, 
first  prepared  by  M.  Bridet,  was  found,  after 
repeated  trials,  to  be  a  very  powerful  dressing 
for  land ;  240  lbs.  of  this  powder  producing 
effects  equal  to  8  loads  of  stable  manure.  This 
substance  has  been  recently  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor Herrostadt,  who  reports  it  to  be  a  perfect 
substitute  for  common  dung;  that  it  is  most 
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efficacioas  in  wet  seasons ;  and  that  in  dry 
seasons  it  is  less  useful  upon  sandy  soils  than 
upon  greasy  clays.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  very  excellent  composts  may  be  made 
from  night-soil  {  and»  in  fact,  several  are  now 
prepared  in  London,  on  a  very  bold  scale,  for 
the  !«ervice  of  the  fanner ;  but  the  success  of 
these  is  usually  impeded  by  the  preparers  pro- 
fessing that  their  preparations  may  be  used  in 
quantities  much  too  small.  Then,  again,  one 
or  two  patents  hive  been  taken  out  in  England 
for  artificial  manures,  by  persons  who  were 
evidently  very  grossly  ignorant  of  what  they 
professed  to  understand.  (J(^Mton  on  the  Fer» 
iUizers,  p.  92.)    See  Fahm-Yakd  Mavuks  ;  Ma- 

VURSS  APP1.ICABLX  DT  THB  DrILI  ;    UailTS. 

NIPPERS.  A  term  applied  to  the  four  teeth 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  horse's  mouth,  two  in 
the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw:  they  are 
put  forth  between  the  second  and  third  years. 
Nippers  in  farriery,  are  the  pincers  which  the 
smiths  use  in  shoeing. 

NITRATES  OF  POTASH  AND  SODA. 
Two  salts  lately  much  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. The  first  (nitrate  of  potash)  is  known 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  saltpetre,  and 
is  principally  procured  from  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
especially  in  the  district  of  Tirhilt,  in  Bengal. 
It  also  abounds  in  Ceylon,  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
even  in  Spain ;  but  that  which  is  brought  to 
England  comes  chiefly  from  India  in  an  impure 
stale,  and  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of  pure 
nitre.  It,  however,  varies  in  quality;  but  the 
average  loss  in  the  purification  is  generally 
about  16  to  20  per  cent  Nitre  is  also  formed 
by  artificial  composLs  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. When  pure,  nitre  is  composed  of  nitric 
acid  64*15  parts,  or  1  equivalent ;  and  potash 
47*15  parts,  or  1  equivalent ;  or  62*9  per  cent 
of  acid  +  47*1  of  alkali  s  100. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  known  as  cubic pttre, 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  Peru,  where  it  is  found 
in  a  thick  stratum,  at  an  elevation  of  8500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (Dor- 
trin'j  Researcke$,  p.  443.)  It  is  sold,  it  seems,  at 
the  ship's  side  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  at  14«.per 
cwu  It  is  composed  of  nitric  acid  62*1  parts, 
and  potash  37*9  parts. 

It  is  only  in  modern  days  that  saltpetre  has 
been  extensively  employed  as  a  fertilizer;  for 
it  is  not  long  that  the  nitre  of  commerce  has 
been  produced  in  quantities  sufiiciently  large 
and  reasonable  to  enable  the  farmer  to  profita- 
bly use  it  as  a  manure.  That  the  knowledge 
of  its  enriching  qualities,  however,  is  not  a 
modem  discovery,  is  too  self-evident  to  be 
doubted.  Virgil  (Georgia,  lib.  i.  v.  193,  195) 
recommends  it  to  the  Italian  farmers  as  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  dregs  of  olive  oil,  to  form 
a  steep  to  cause  the  seed-gr^in  to  swell  and 
vegetate  with  vigour;  and  from  his  days  to 
our  own,  hardly  an  agricultural  writer  has 
omitted  to  notice  its  powers.  The  very  first 
English  author  who  wrote  upon  husbandry,  in 
1.532,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  describes  it  as 
having  the  power  to  insure  to  the  farmer  the 
most  abundant  crops.  And  in  1570,  a  learned 
German  counsellor,  Heresbaschius,  in  his  Trea- 
tise  upon  Rural  J{ffair$,  describes  the  use  of  this 
.  salt  as  not  an  uncommon  dressing  in  his  time 


for  coleworts.  A  century  afterwards,  Evelyn^ 
in  his  J)i9cowne  on  Earih,  told  the  farmers  iiC 
his  age  that  if  they  could  but  obtain  a  plentiful 
supply  of  saltpetre,  they  would  "  need  but  liule 
other  compost  to  meliorate  their  ground.'*  And 
even  Jethro  Tull,  in  the  early  pan  of  the  last 
century,  who  denied  very  zealouslv  the  neces- 
sary use  of  manures  of  all  kinds — even  Tull 
placed  nitre  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  those 
substances  which  he  deemed  to  be  the  essential 
food  of  plants. 

Saltpetre,  therefore,  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  modem  introduction  into  agriculture;  for  it 
has  long  been  used  in  limited  quantities  by 
previous  generations  of  cultivators,  who,  like 
us,  were  content  to  notice  the  efiTects  which  it 
produces,  without  being  able  to  exactly  com« 
prehend  its  mode  of  action. 

It  ii>  idle  to  merely  substitute  words  in  ex- 
planation of  unknown  efiTects,  and  to  say  that 
saltpetre  is  a  stimulant,  or  that  it  yields  nitro- 
gen to  the  plant;  and  there  is  little  evidence 
of  its  entering  into  the  composition  of  any  of 
the  more  commonly  cultivated  crops:  there  is, 
therefore,  but  a  slight  probability  of  its  being 
a  direct  food  of  the  plants  to  wtaich  the  farmer 
usually  applies  it.  The  only  common  excep- 
tion is  that  of  barley,  in  which  a  minute  por- 
tion of  cubic  petre  (nitrate  of  soda)  is  found 
to  exist. 

But  although  these  nitrates  have  not  been 
detected  in  the  farmer's  crops,  yet  they  are 
known  to  exist  in  many  plants,  most  likely  as 
essential  ingredients.  Thus  saltpetre  is  found 
in  the  common  horse-radish,  in  ihe  nettle,  and 
the  sunflower.  M.  Chevalier  discovered  it  in 
the  Chenopodivm  olidum;  M.  Yauquelin  in  the 
deadly  nightshade.  Dr.  John  found  it  in  the 
Mesembryanthemum  cry$taUinvm;  M.  Cbevreul  in 
woad.  The  growth  of  the  sunflower  is  mate- 
rially promoted  by  watering  it  with  a  weak 
solution  of  this  salt  It-  languishes  in  soils 
which  do  not  naturally  contain  it;  but  when 
the  salt  is  added  to  the  earth,  then  it  immediately 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  plant  in  the  usual 
proportions. 

And  although  we  are  not  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence in  the  ordinary  field-crops,  yet  still  it  may 
beneficially  exist  in  them,  and  exert  a  consi- 
derable influence  at  certain  periods  of  their 
growth,  although  in  minute  proportions:  and, 
notwithstanding  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
of  the  fact,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  presence 
may  tend  to  vary,  in  the  vegetable  world,  the 
essentially  present  combinations  of  nitrogen,  in 
a  way  which  the  skilful  investigations  of  the 
chemist  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  tracing. 
Such  researches,  however,  have  already  proved 
that  nitrogen  (of  which,  with  oxygen,  the  acid 
of  saltpetre  is  formed)  performs  a  much  more 
important  part  in  vegetable  economy  than  was 
once  supposed;  and  many  facts  are  already 
apparent  which  should  encourage  us  to  perse- 
vere in  the  examination.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  observed  by  the  farmer  that  these  two  ni- 
trates (the  base  of  whose  acid  is  nitrogen)  have  a 
very  powerful  eflect  in  adding  to  the  deep  green 
colour  of  plants.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the 
eflect  produced  by  other  fertilizers,  which  also 
contain  nitrogen ;  such  as  gelatine,  urine,  oils, 
blood,  soot,  fish,  &c.  In  fact,  I  am  not  aware 
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of  any  manure  producing  this  rapid)  darkly* 
greeD,  luxuriant  growth,  from  which  nitrogen 
is  absent  Saltpetre  is  naturally  generated  on 
the  earth's  surface  under  favourable  circum- 
Btauces,  and  in  sitaations  much  more  frequent 
than  the  farmer  is  wont  to  suspect.  Wherever 
ammonia  is  copiously  generated,  as  in  stables, 
farm-yards,  dtc^  and  wherever  the  nitrogen, 
which  forms  a  component  portion  of  ammonia, 
at  the  moment  of  its  extrication  has  access  to 
potash  or  calcareous  matter,  there  saltpetre  is 
usually  formed.  This  is  naturally  done  so 
copiously,  in  some  of  those  sittiations  in  which 
the  farmer  is  placed,  as  to  form  fine  crystalline 
exudations  on  the  walls;  and  it  is  in  such 
places  that  those  plants  which  abound  in  salt- 
petre, as  the  nettle,  the  horse-radish,  &c.,  com- 
monly flourish  with  uncommon  luxuriance.  It 
has  been  proved  by  those  who  gather  the  salt- 
petre from  the  earth's  surface  in  southern 
Africa  and  Hindostan,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
prepare  the  artificial  saltpetre  beds  in  Spain 
from  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  of  Madrid, 
that  nothing  more  is  requisite  for  the  forma- 
tion of  saltpetre  in  these  beds  of  earth,  than  the 
presence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  decompos- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matters,  with  some 
potash,  and  calcareous  matter.  Now  all  these 
essentials  for  the  formation  of  saltpetre  must 
in  many  situations  be  afibrded  by  the  farmer's 
own  soils.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  lands  in 
the  cultivator's  possession  where,  especially 
in  dry  summers,  the  formation  of  saltpetre  in 
minute  proportions  is  continually  taking  place ; 
where  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matters  must 
in  small  proportions  be  productive  of  ammo- 
nia; and  where  an  abundance  of  potash  is  al- 
ready existing  in  the  soil  to  neutralize  the 
nitric  acid  produced,  and  form  with  it  nitrate 
of  potash  or  saltpetre.  For  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  if,  at  tht  moment  when  nitrogen  U 
evolved,  it  is  presented  with  oxygen  gas,  that  it 
combines  with  it,  and  forms  nitric  acid.  Here, 
then,  we  have  explained  to  us  the  origin  of  the 
acid  of  the  nitre,  and  we  know  that  its  base,  or 
potash,  is  to  be  found  in  some  form  or  other  in 
all  cultivated  soils.  And  if  we  admit  that  this 
must  in  some  instances  be  the  case,  then  we 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  ready  explanation  of 
many  of  the  difficulties  and  discordant  results 
which  have  attended  the  recent  very  general 
application  of  these  two  nitrates,  since  the  fact 
that  saltpetre  has  commonly  been  found  to 
produce  the  least  results  upon  those  deep,  rich, 
alluvial  soils  which  must  abound  in  decom- 
posing organic  matters,  in  some  degree  coun- 
tenances the  conclusion,  as  does  the  smallness 
of  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  applied ;  for,  if  once 
we  concede  the  possibility  of  the  soil,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  being  able  to  gene- 
rate this  salt,  then  it  will  be  allowed  that  one 
cwt.  per  acre  is  not  a  large  crop  for  the  soil  to 
produce.  'Jliat  in  this  way  it  is  generated  in 
some  of  the  richest  soils  of  the  East,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cover  the  surface  with  a  white 
incrustation,  is  known  to  every  oriental  tra- 
veller. To  a  still  greater  extent  is  the  land 
in  those  countries  impregnated  in  many  situa- 
tions with  the  nitrate  of  lime,  a  salt  which, 
possessing  the  same  acid  as  nitre  and  cubic 
nitre,  has  lime  instead  of  potash  or  soda  for 
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its  base  \  and  from  some  experiments  which  I 
have  made,  I  have  little  doubt  but  this  nitrate* 
which  is  of  much  less  cost  than  either  the  m* 
trates  of  potash  or  soda,  will  be  found  a  vala« 
able  agent  for  the  use  of  the  cultivator.  For 
its  excessive  deliquescent  or  moistening  pro- 
perties, which  render  it  so  unmanageable  for 
many  manufacturing  purposes,  make  it  mors 
valuable  to  the  cultivator  of  the  poor,  dry, 
thirsty  soils,  where  artificial  fertilizers  are 
most  in  request  If  nitrate  of  lime  was  import- 
ed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  farmer  conid  rea* 
dily,  if  he  wished,  make  his  own  cubic  petre* 
at  a  very  low  price,  by  mixing  the  nitrate  of 
lime  with  glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  soda),  by 
which  means  a  rapid  decomposition  taikes 
place,  the  result  of  which  is  nitrate  of  soda 
(cubic  peire)  and  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum). 
The  inferior,  impure,  refuse  glauber  salts,  made 
by  the  cotton  bleachers  in  the  preparation  of 
their  bleaching  powder,  would  answer  for  this 
purpose  very  well. 

My  experience  of  the  enriching  powers  of 
saltpetre  extends  over  several  years.  My  ear- 
liest experiments  were  made  in  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden,  in  which  I  found  very  con- 
siderable advantage  in  increasing  the  beauty 
and  in  prolonging  the  bloom  of  several  of  the 
tenants  of  the  latter;  and  in  the  former  I  found 
excellent  results  from  applying  it  at  the  rate 
of  %  cwt  per  acre  to  my  beds  of  horse-radish, 
and  in  yery  small  proportions,  as  one-eighth 
of  an  ounce  per  gallon,  to  the  water  witli  which 
I  watered,  to  prevent  mildew,  dec,  my  early 
and  late  crops  of  pease,  wall-fruit  trees,  &e. 
My  experience  with  it  as  a  field  crop  has  been 
principally  confined  to  the  gravels  of  Essex 
and  the  chalks  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire, 
in  which,  especially  upon  grass,  I  have  ob- 
tained results  exceedingly  satisfactor}'.  la 
1840, 1  tried  it  upon  the  old  clay  grass  soils 
of  Knitbury,  in  Berkshire,  with  various  other 
manures;  1st,  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt  per  acre; 
3d,  nitrate  of  soda,  H  cwt  per  acre ;  3d,  Poit- 
tevin's  manure,  14  bushels  per  acre;  4ih,  gjqp- 
sum,  H  cwt  per  acre;  6th,  nitrate  of  soda, 
1^  cwt,  and  gypsum  1^  cwt  per  acre.  These 
were  all  applied  by  hand  in  the  month  of  April ; 
but  although  they  all  produced  a  better  crop 
than  the  soil  simple,  yet  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  season  operated  very  materially  against 
the  success  of  almost  all  artificial  dressings, 
and  the  produce  of  the  whole  plot  was  much 
below  an  average  crop.  Nos.  1, 4,  and  5  were 
decidedly  the  best,  producing  at  the  rate  of 
rather  more  than  2  tons  of  hay  per  acre ;  while 
the  produce  of  the  soil  simple  was  less  than 
22  cwt  per  acre.  The  grasses  were  of  the 
ordinary  kinds  tenanting  the  upland  pastures, 
mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  nearly 
worn-out  roots  of  lucern,  which,  in  the  plot 
No.  4,  gypsum  alone,  and  in  No.  5,  gypsum 
and  cubic  petremixed,  was  revived  by  the  ap- 
plication to  a  very  remarkable  degree;  its 
plants  nearly  doubling  in  height  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  landi 

In  some  experiments,  at  which  I  was  pre- 
sent on  the  barley  and  wheat  land  of  the  chalk 
formation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester, 
the  eflect  of  the  stdtpetre  was  excellent;  the 
green  colour  of  the  crops  was  rendered  much* 
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ttofe  deep,  and  the  increased  prodaca  far  more 
than  compensated  for  the  expense  of  the  salt* 
petre.    And  the  »ame  success  attended  its  ap- 

Slication  to  both  red  clover  and  sainfoin'on  the 
own  lands ;  but  when  I  tried  saltpetre  at  the 
same  rate  per  acre  on  the  lawn  of  a  rich  old 
garden,  whose  earth  was  also  principally 
chalk,  there  was  no  perceptible  effect  pro* 
duced,  even  in  the  coloar  of  the  grass.  This 
soil  abounded  in  decomposing  organic  matters, 
was  within  reach  of  the  soot  and  other  ammo- 
aiacal  matters  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  and, 
I  have  little  doubt,  in  minute  proportions  al- 
ready contained  saltpetre.  In  fact,  almost  all 
the  successful  experiments  with  saltpetre  have 
been  made  on  light,  poor  land*  Those  of  Mr. 
Lightfoot  were  on  the  gravels  of  Hertfordshire, 
which  have  a  substratum  of  chalk  ;•  and  yet  he 
produced  with  1  cwt  per  acre  of  saltpetre 
effects  more  than  equal  to  those  prodjuced  by 
folding  the  land  with  sheep.  And  when  Mr. 
Beadel,  of  Witham,  tried  it  on  the  Essex  clays, 
it  produced  hardly  any  effect,  except  increas- 
ing the  colour  of  the  wheat ;  but  when  he  used 
the  same  quantity  (1  cwt  per  acre)  on  his  light 
barley  land,  after  Swedish  tnmips,  the  increase 
was  15  bushels  of  barley  and  640  lbs.  of  straw 
per  acre ;  and  on  a  sandy  field  of  oats,  the  in- 
crease from  its  application  was  20  bushels  of 
oats  and  half  a  load  of  straw.  The  successful 
experiments  of  Mr.  Kimberley,  of  Trotsworth, 
on  clover,  in  which  he  produced  with  I  cwt. 
per  acre  of  nitre  results  fully  equal  to  that  from 
86  cubic  yards  of  horse-dung,  were  upon  the 
sandv  lands  of  Surrey,  "  of  moderate  quality." 
Mr.  Everitt,  of  North  Creake,  bears  out  en- 
tirely these  conclusions,  when  he  applauds  its 
use  •*  upon  all  light,  warm  soils,"  but  predicts 
that,  **  on  cold  clay  land,  on  an  average  of  sear 
sons,  it  will  not  more  than  repay  the  outlay;'' 
and  yet  this  excellent  farmer  had  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  success,  having  ob- 
tained from  an  application  of  1  cwt.  of  salt- 
petre to  ''good  light  land/'  an  Increase  of  6^ 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  R. 
Harvey,  of  Harlstone,  entirely  confirm  those 
of  Mr.  Everitt ;  and  in  the  R^wt  of  the  HarU 
stone  Farmer!^  Club,  in  1839,  it  is  stated  to  be 
''the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting,"  that 
saltpetre  was  excellent  in  its  eff^ects  on  heavy 
clover  layers,  bnt  that  on  light  land  it  was 
highly  beneficial  to  ''wheat,  clover,  and  other 
layers  and  tares.** 

One  of  my  neighbours,  too,  an  excellent 
farmer  of  Essex,  in  1839,  found  on  the  fine, 
light  barley  soils  of  his  farm  the  following  re- 
sults from  top-dressing  his  barley  with  1  cwt 
per  acre  of  saltpetre,  compared  with  the  soil 
undressed,  dressed  with  night-soil,  with  sprats, 
and  with  farm-yard  manure : — 

The  iaH,  limple,  yielded  *  .  «  -  ft  4i 
Dressed  with  1  cwt.  of  raltpetre  .  .  0  o 
pressed  with  50  bushels  of  sprau  per  sere, 

ploughed  in-.-..«7         1 
Dresned  wiih  %  bushels  per  acre  of  dlsin* 

reeled  niKhi-soil  (Polite vln's)         «       ^     0         4| 
Dressed  with  10  loads  of  farm  maimre  per 

acre  --------ft        0 

I  have  noticed,  also  (and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  cubic  petre),  that  the  effect  of  salt- 
petre is  the  soonest  apparent  when  it  is  finely 
{[owdered,  and  spread  on  the  land  in  moist 
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weather.  The  explanation  of  this  must,  per* 
haps,  be  found  in  the  superior  rapidity  with 
which,  in  such  seasons,  it  mixes  with  the 
soil.  The  cultivator  will  remember  that  moist 
weather  is  also  the  best  adapted  for  the  appli- 
cation of  other  top-dressings,  such  as  gypsum 
and  soot.  I  have  found  in  the  application  of 
crushed  bones  to  grass  lands,  that  they  never 
produce  such  good  effects  as  when  rolled  into 
the  soil  by  a  heavy  roller,  when  the  ground  is 
softened  by  wet  weathen  The  Staffordshire 
farmers  will  readily  attest  the  same  fact.  If 
long-continued  dry  weather  succeeds  the  appli- 
cation of  the  nitrates  to  clover,  the  leaves  of 
the  grass,  wherever  the  powdered  nitrate  has 
fallen,  become  covered  with  yellowish  spots. 

The  application,  too,  of  either  nitre  or  cubic 
nitre  to  grass  renders  it  much  more  attractive 
to  live-stock,  who,  if  turned  into  a  grass  field 
only  partially  dressed  with  either,  will  almost 
invariably  resort  to  the  portion  of  the  land 
dressed  with  the  nitrates.  This  is  one  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  these 
salts  are  in  minute  proportions  absorbed  by  the 
crops  to  which  they  are  applied.  We  know 
that  this  is  the  case  with  other  saline  manures, 
such  as  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime^  and  com- 
mon salt ;  and  every  cultivator  who  nas  dressed 
his  grass  with  either  salt  or  gypsum  will  attest 
how  decidedly  his  live-stock  prefer  the  grass  so 
treated  to  every  other  portion  of  the  same  field. 

The  effect  of  cubic  petre  as  a  fertilizer  for 
heavy  soils,  seems  to  be  rather  more  favoura- 
ble, as  far  as  my  observations  extend,  than  that 
of  saltpetre ;  and  in  this  I  am  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  many  of  my  neighbours* 
Yet  still  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  great  ma^ 
jority  of  instances,  both  the  cubic  petre  and 
the  saltpetre  will  be  found  much  more  valua- 
ble top-dressings  for  light  lands  than  for  the 
heavier  soils ;  and  I  am  not  much  inclined  to 
alter  my  opinion  from  the  results  of  many  of 
the  carefully  observed  experiments  of  the  very 
dry  season  of  1840 ;  for  in  such  periods  it  ia 
almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  kind  of  top- 
dressing  will  produce  results  such  as  may 
serve  to  guide  us  in  our  future  practice.  Thus, 
in  seasons  such  as  the  last,  I  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  the  failure  of  top-dressings  of  all 
kinds ;  not  only  of  the  salts,  such  as  lime  and 
salt,  gypsum  and  soot,  and  malt  coombs,  but 
even  of  the  richest  manure.  My  neighbours 
in  Essex  know  very  well  that  if  a  dry  summer 
follows  the  application  of  their  sprats  (perhaps 
the  most  powerful  of  all  animal  manures),  the 
application  is  entirely  useless.  In  my  own 
experiment  with  nitrate  of  soda  I  have  inva^ 
riably  found  the  most  excellent  effects  produced 
by  its  application  to  barley  at  the  rate  of  H  cwt. 
per  acre,  sown  broadcast,  as  finely  divided  as 
possible,  soon  after  the  young  plants  were  be- 
ginning to  show  themselves  above  ground. 
The  soils  on  which  these  experiments  were 
made  were  the  barley  soils  of  Hampshire  and 
Essex;  and  the  satfie  increase  to  the  green 
colour  of  the  crop,  and  a  similar  large  increase 
to  the  produce  of  seed  which  my  neighbours 
experienced,  resulted  from  my  own  experi- 
ments. The  clover  also,  which  was  sown  with 
the  barley  in  most  instances,  seemed  to  derive 
a  considerable  benefit  from  the  dressing;  and 
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I  have  noticed  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  advantage  of  sowing  the  cubic  petre  in 
moist  weather.  In  the  dry  summer  of  1840, 
the  effect  of  the  cubic  petre  was  very  inferior 
to  that  produced  by  it  on  similar  land  and  crops 
in  1838  and  1839 — ^an  effect  which  entirely 
supports  my  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
inefficacy  of  all  top-dressings  in  periods  of 
long-continued  dry  weather.  Of  this  opinion, 
too,  is  a  very  excellent  and  extensive  farmer 
of  Surrey. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  noticed  too  the  effect  on 
»ome  of  the  clays  as  well  as  the  sands  of  Surrey 
in  1840, — that  the  effect  of  cubi^  petre  upon 
young  wheats  at  ihe  rate  of  l^  cwt  per  acre 
was  excellent,  not  only  in  producing  a  very 
deep  green  colour,  but  in  inducing  a  very  con- 
siderable rankness  of  growth.  But  then,  in 
his  experience  and  observations,  he  has  no- 
ticed that  the  wheat  thus  dressed  has  a  stronger 
tendency  to  blight  than  that  growing  on  the 
adjoining  lands.  On  his  farms,  however,  this 
rankness  of  growth  is  not  fell  as  an  evil ;  for 
on  all  soils,  heavy  as  well  as  light,  he  practises 
an  excellent  system  of  thin  sowing,  the  effect 
of  i^hich,  as  I  can  attest,  is  excellent  in  pro- 
ducing most  abundant  crops;  either  on  the 
poor,  hungry,  black  gravels  and  sands  of  Ad- 
dington  in  Surrey,  or  on  the  tenacious  clays  of 
Sussex,  he  never  drills  more  than  6  pecks  of 
seed  wheat  per  acre  at  intervals  of  12  inches. 
It  is  true  that  by  this  plan  the  appearance  of 
the  wheat  during  the  winter  months  is  not  so 
vigorous  as  many  farmers  would  at  first  sight 
approve ;  but  the  plants  gradually  get  together, 
stool  out  very  abundantly,  have  all  their  ears 
of  a  uniform  length;  the  produce  is  abundant, 
the  sample  generally  excellent,  and  rarely  sub- 
ject to  blight. 

These  valuable  experiments  of  Mr.  Davis 
entirely  confirm  those  which  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  make  on  several  occasions,  and  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  perhaps,  serve  to  explain 
some  of  the  discordant  results-  of  the  recent 
extensive,  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
successful  experiments,  with  nitrate  of  soda 
and  saltpetre,  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats.  For  in  a  great  many  instances 
where  the  cubic  petre  has  failed  to  produce 
advantageous  results,  the  seed  has  been  sown 
in  rather  large  quantities ;  the  com,  therefore, 
by  the  action  of  the  salt  becomes  darkly  green, 
grows  with  great  luxuriance — is  perhaps  too 
thick  on  the  ground;  and  the  farmer,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  finds  that  the  nitrated 
com  has  a  tendency  to  mildew.  In  the  first 
number  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  JgriatUural  Society  of  England,  there 
is  a  mass  of  valuable  information,  collected  by 
Mr.  Barclay,  which  illustrates  very  considera- 
bly the^e  observations  on  the  advantages  of 
thin  sowing;  such  as  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Barker,  Mr.  Hyett,  and  others.  And  although 
I  am  not  prepared  to  contend  that  the  effects 
of  these  two  powerful  salts  will  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  apparent  on  thin-sown  com,  yet  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think  that  the  farmer  will  find 
that  this  is  very  of\en  indeed  the  case. 

In  most  soils  there  is  to  be  found  a  certain 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  in  many 
it  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decompose  the 
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nitrate  of  soda,  and  form  nitrate  of  potash  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  may,  perhaps,  serve 
to  account,  in  some  instances,  for  the  varying 
results  obtained  in  some  apparently  similar  soils 
from  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
may  be  one  reason  amongst  others  why  moisture 
is  found  to  be  so  essentially  necessary  for  the 
beneficial  action  of  cubic  nitre ;  for  it  is  a 
chemical  axiom,  that  to  produce  any  chemical 
action  between  two  substances,  one  of  them 
must  be  in  a  fluid  state,  perfectly  dry  sub- 
stances hardly  ever  producing  any  chemical 
action  on  each  other. 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  of  the  long-con« 
tinued  experiments  and  observations  upon  nitre 
and  cubic  nitre  which  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  and  to  suggest  to  others  to  re-examine 
and  verify  ;'and  such,  too,  are,  I  think,  the  rea- 
sonable conclusions  to  be  derived  from  oar 
united  experience. 

In  pursuing  a  path  so  novel,  and  so  exten- 
sive, it  need  hardly  astonish  us  that  there  are 
yet  several  sources  of  error  to  be  avoided,  de- 
ceptive appearances  to  be  scrutinized,  and  ad- 
ditional experiments  needed,  before  we  caa 
expect  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
and  most  economical  modes  of  applying  these 
two  valuable  nitrates.  The  soils  to  which  they 
are  best  adapted,  and  the  causes  of  their  not 
always  producing  even  on  apparently  similar 
soils  the  same  powerful  effects,  are  amongst 
the  objects  of  inquiry  to  which  I  have  alluded 
in  this  paper.  The  advocates,  however,  of 
these  saline  manures  have  no  need  to  com- 
plain of  the  progress  which  they  have  made; 
for  admitting  that  on  some  soils  they  have 
apparently  produced  but  trifling  effects,  and  oa 
other  soils  hardly  any,  yet  still  in  the  multitude 
of  instances  they  have  amply  repaid  the  farmer 
for  his  outlay.  There  is  no  other  instance,  per- 
haps, of  such  a  rapid  introduction  of  a  saline 
manure  into  agriculture,  as  that  of  the  modern, 
extensive,  and  increasing  use  of  cubic  petre  by 
the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  we  only 
pause  to  remember  the  difliculties  of  experi- 
mental researches  like  those,  exposed,  as  all 
examinations  of  the  process  of  vegetation  of 
necessity  are,  to  innumerable  sources  of  error, 
we  shall  find  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  suc- 
cess of  its  introduction,  or  of  the  talent  and 
enterprise  with  which  the  farmers  of  England 
have  conducted  their  valuable  experiments. 

There  are  many  experiments  with  these  two 
salts  to  be  met  with  in  the  agricultural  journals 
of  the  last  few  years. 

1.  Memorandum  of  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  soda» 
and  common  salt,  used  as  top-dressings  in  the 
south-east  garden  park,  of  a  lightish  land,  well 
drained,  1  Ith  April,  1840,  on  pasture  laid  down 
with  grain  in  1839:  one  acre  sown  with  1^  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  measured  and  marked  as 
such ;  then  a  piece  of  one  rood,  without  any 
dressing;  again,  one  acre  sown  with  1|  cwt 
of  saltpetre ;  next  to  this  half  an  acre  dressed 
with  three-fourths  of  a  cwt.  of  common  salt. 

Re9ult.—ln  little  more  than  a  fortnight  afler 
this,  having  had  some  favourable  showers, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  change  on  the  two 
distinct  acres  dressed  with  saltpetre  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  field. 
The  grass  continaed  to  grow  on  these  division^ 
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much  stronger,  dose,  and  of  an  infinitely  richer 
and  darker  colour;  and  the  cattle  lying  much 
upon  it,  seemed  very  fond  of  it  This  superior 
appearance  continued  through  May  and  June, 
and  perhaps  later.  The  grass  was,  afleV  this, 
eaten  so  close  that  no  difference  could  be  no- 
ticed, if  any  existed ;  it  was  particularly  and 
frequently  observed  in  September,  October, 
November,  and  now,  8th  December;  and  no 
difference  was  then,  or  is  now,  perceptible  be* 
tween  the  ground  dressed  with  saltpetre  and 
what  was  not  so  dressed.  The  pasture  seemed 
equally  benefited  by  the  nitrate  of  soda  as  by 
the  saltpetre ;  and  as  the  latter  cost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  former  as  90«.  to  30f.  per  cwt^  there 
can  be  no  question  of  preferring  the  nitrate 
of  soda.  No  improvement  could  be  perceived 
to  have  taken  place  from  the  dressings  of  com- 
mon salt 

S.  Another  trial  was  made  On  pasture  of  the 
second  year,  in  the  lawn,  on  light  land  and  dry, 
14th  April,  1840;  one  acre,  measured  and 
marked,  sown  with  1}  cwt  of  saltpetre;  ad- 
joining this,  one  acre  sown  with  1}  cwt  of 
common  salt;  and  next,  one  acre,  measured  and 
marked,  sown  with  1^  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Rnuk^ — ^Every  remark  applicable  to  the  ex- 
periments in  the  south-east  garden  park  applies 
equally  to  this.  In  both,  in  the  different  breadt^ 
sown  by  the  cast  of  the  hand  where  the  tX 
breadths  joined,  and  the  ground  had  got  an 
extra  quantity,  the  grass  was  richer  and  darker, 
showing  that  1^  cwt.  per  acre  is  not  an  over- 
dressing, whether  of  saltpetre  or  of  nitrate  of 
soda. 

3.  Memorandum  of  dressings  of  saltpetre, 
common  salt,  and  of  nitrate  of  soda,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  on  oats  already  brairded  in  Stott's 
Fauld,  partly  on  well  drained,  dry,  and  partly 
on  light  land ;  one  acre  and  fifleen  falls,  mea- 
sured and  marked,  sown  with  saltpetre  at  the 
rate  of  1|  cwt  per  acre;  next  to  this,  one  acre 
and  fifteen  falls,  dressed  with  common  salt  in 
the  same  proportion;  next  to  this,  one  acre 
and  fifteen  falls,  sown  at  the  same  rate  with 
the  nitrate  of  soda. 

BeiuU.'^lv  was  long  before  any  effect  was 
perceived  on  any  of  the  oats  dressed  as  above. 
About  the  end  of  June  a  difference  was  per- 
ceived on  the  acre  and  fifteen  falls  sown  with 
saltpetre,  which  had  previously  shown  worm- 
ing, and  then  came  away  darker  and  stronger, 
and  became  a  heavy  crop  of  oats  and  straw. 
The  acre  and  fifteen  falls  dressed  with  nitrate 
of  soda  never  seemed  to  be  benefited  by  the 
dressing.  Being  an  inferior,  light,  sandy  soil, 
with  a  red,  irony  bottom,  it  was  injured  by  the 
early  drought,  and  never  recovered ;  the  salt 
here,  as  on  the  pastures,  seemed  to  have  no 
effect 

4.  Memorandum  of  dressings  of  saltpetre  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  in  Laughlan  Olenfield,  princi- 
pally strong  clay,  thorough-drained,  and  sub- 
soil-ploughed, 86th  April,  1840,  on  red  clover, 
Ac.,  for  green  cutting :  one  acre,  measured  and 
marked,  sown  with  saltpetre,  at  the  rate  of  1^ 
cwt  and  2|  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda,  were  sown 
here  in  the  same  proportion. 

i{en«2f.— The  clover,  Ac,  seemed   equally 
benefited  by  the  saltpetre  and  bv  the  nitrate 
of  soda;  and,  compared  with  what  was  not 
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dressed,  the  improvement  was  very  percepti* 
ble  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  it  became  a  much 
darker,  stronger,  and  heavier  crop  than  in  that 

}>art  of  the  field  not  dressed,  and  it  was  ready 
or  cutting  fully  ten  days  earlier.  It  was  not 
weighed,  but  it  is  believed  there  was  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  more  on  the  ground  dressed 
than  where  it  was  not  The  second  cutting  did 
not  show  a  better  crop  than  where  it  was  not 
dressed.  Nearly  an  acre  was  dressed  with  ni- 
trate of  soda  after  the  first  cutting,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  where  one  had  before  been  applied, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  much  good. 

5.  Memorandum  of  dressing  of  saltpetre  and 
nitrate  of  soda  on  some  winter-sown  wheat  in 
Bridge  Park,  on  clay  land,  thorough-drained, 
and  subsoil-ploughed,  30th  April,  1840. 

First  Lot, — Twenty  falls,  measured  and 
marked,  dressed  with  28  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Product:  Wheat  7  bushels,  17|  lbs.,  or  per  acre 
(by  an  acre  a  Scotch  acre  is  meant  throughout, 
and  a  Scotch  acre  is  about  one-fifth  longer  than 
a  statute  acre;  and  by  *<a  fall,"  a  perch  of 
land),  68  bnshelSt  26  lbs. ;  straw  64  stones,  18 
lbs.,  or  per  acre  518  stones.  Weight  of  wheat 
per  bushel,  157^  lbs.    Sold  to  baker  for  28«. 

Second  Xot.— Twenty  falls,  measured  and 
marked,  sown  with  28  lbs.  of  saltpetre.  Pro* 
duee :  Wheat  6  bushels,  88  lbs.,  or  per  acre  62 
bushels,  24  lbs.;  straw  95  stones,  12  lbs.,  or  per 
acre  764  stones.  Weight  per  bushel,  58  lbs. 
Sold  to  baker  for  %8«. 

TMrd  Lat^^YoTij  falls  adjoining,  measured 
and  marked,  without  any  dressing.  Product : 
Wheat  11  bushels,  1  lb.,  or  per  acre  44  bushels, 
4  lbs.;  straw  79  stones,  or  per  acre  316  stones. 
Weight  69  lbs.    Sold  for  seed  at  35s.  per  bolU 

Fourth  Lotn-^K  small  quantity  of  oats  ad* 
joining  to  this  winter  wheat  was  dressed  with 
saltpetre,  which  produced  a  great  effect  on  the 
strength  and  colour  of  the  oats ;  but  the  pro- 
duce was  not  weighed  or  measured  after  being 
cut 

Fifih  Xof.— Trial  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  six 
drills  of  potatoes,  at  the  rate  of  1)  cwt  per 
acre,  sown  over  the  stems  when  5  inches  long, 
on  10th  June.  RtwU :  The  shaws  {topt)  seemed 
much  finer  and  richer  than  those  not  thus  treat- 
ed ;  but  the  potatoes  being  sold,  the  compara* 
tive  produce  was  not  ascertained. 

Six  drills  of  Swedish  turnips,  dressed  at  the 
same  rate,  10th  June,  on  a  healthy  braird,  fol- 
lowed by  fine  showers  and  warmth.  Ren^U : 
Both  shaws  and  turnips  much  improved,  as 
compared  with  those  near  them  not  thus  dressed ; 
in  appearance  improved  by  several  tons  to  the 
acre,  but  no  comparative  weights  were  taken. 

In  the  trial  with  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  same 
proportions^  on  mangel-wurzel  and  carrots. 
Walls,  the  overseer,  could  not  observe  any  diA 
ference  between  those  so  dressed  and  those 
which  were  not;  and  saltpetre  and  cubic  petre 
were  also  mixed  in  small  proportions  with  the 
compost  ft'om  an  old  hotbed,  and  used  in  the 
garden  for  turnips,  spinach,  carrots,  cauliflow- 
ers, asparagus,  and  onions,  but  without  any 
apparent  advantage. 

Mr.  S.  Martin,  of  Warbleton,  in  Sussex,  has 
given,  in  the  Stutex  Expret$,  the  following  d»> 
tails  of  his  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  as 
a  top-dressing  for  com,  on  a  four-acre  field  in 
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-his  occupation :— **The  soil  of  the  field  selected 
is  a  thin,  gravelly  loam,  ^'ith  a  substratam  of 

-sandstone,  and  was  a  rye-grass  ley,  fed  with 
sheep  and-beasts  until  the  last  week  in  May, 
1839,  when  it  was  ploughed  up,  and  afterwards 

-  twice  stirred  and  harrowed,  and  manured  with 
120  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  previously  to  its 
being  sown  with  the  wheat  '^golden  drop"  in  the 

•autumn.    In  the  last  week  of  April,  diis  year, 

-I  applied  1  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  over 
the  whole  field  (with  the  exception  of  two  lands 

•  in  the  middle  of  the  field);  in  the  second  week 
in  May,  I  applied  to  two  lands  adjoining  those 
upon  which  none  had  been  sown  an  additional 

'1  owt  per  acre.  Previously  to  the  application 
of  the  nitrate,  the  plants  had  a  very  sickly  ap- 
pearance, getting  yellow  in  patches,  and  look- 

'ing,  as  we  call  it- here,  **ipeary;"  but  in  a  very 

•few  days  subsequent,  its  appearance  was  much 

altered,  it  having  (with  the  exception  of  the 

•  two  lands  on  which  none  had  been  sown,  and 
which  remained  in  avery  sickly  state)  changed 
from  a  faint  yellow  to  a  luxuriant  green ;  the 
two  lands  upon  which  the  2  cwt.  per  acre  were 
sown  were  much  darker  in  appearance  than 
the  other,  and  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
remainder  at  a  very  considerable  distance. 

**  At  harvest  I  measured  oS  exactly  8  rods 
of  each,  and  had  it  reaped  (leaving  a  stubble 
about  16  inches  high),  and  carted  and  thrashed 
•separately;  the  result  was  as  under :-^  rods 
without  soda  produced  1  bushel,  3  galls.  1  pint, 
or  27  bushels,  6  galls.  4  pints  per  acre ;  weight, 
61  lbs.  per  bushel;  straw  89  lbs.,  or  49  trusses, 

•  16  lbs.  per  acre :  8  rods  with  I  cwt  of  soda 
•per  acre,  2  bushels,  1  gall.,  or  42  bushels,  4 

galls,  per  acre ;  weight,  60}  lbs.  per  bushel ; 
'  straw,  155  lbs.,  or  86  trusses,  4  lbs.  per  acre : 
8  rods  with  2  cwt.  of  soda  per  acre,  2  bushels 
'2  galls.  7  pints,  or  47  bushels,  I  gall.  4  pints 
per  acre ;  weight,  60^  lbs.  per  bushel ;  straw, 
166  lbs.,  or  86  trusses,  24  lbs.  per  acre. 

**  On  another  piece  of  land,  soil  very  thin 
and  gravelly,  sown  with  Talavera  wheat  in  the 
autumn,  I  applied  1  cwt  per  acre  in  the  first 
week  in  May,  and  the  result  was  equally  satis- 
factory, the  produce  good,  and  weighed  64  lbs, 
-perbusheL 

'*In  an  adjoining  field  of  precisely  the  same 
description  of  soil,  but  which  had  been  in  hops 
for  11  years  previously,  and  amply  manured 
-every  year,  I  sowed  on  two  rods  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  lands  nitrate  equal  to  1}  cwt  per 
'acre,  which  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect;  the 
'part  with  nitrate  of  soda  being  much  mildewed 
'and  totally  unfit  for  bread,  while  the  straw  on 
the  remainder  of  the  field  was  very  bright  and 
clean,  and  the  grain  full  and  handsome.  I  also 
used  nitrate  of  soda  on  a  meadow,  1  cwt  per 
acre,  applied  the  last  week  in  April;  produce 
very  trifling. 

'*As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  from 
the  efiect  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  my  neighbours' 
lands,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  very  valua- 
ble manure  for  their  light  soils,  exhausted  by 
repeated  croppings,  particularly  in  districts 
where  the  arable  lands  have  been  repeatedly, 
-manured  with  lime ;  but  I  have  great  doubts 
■whether  it  would  answer  for  wheat  on  newly 
broken  up  or  other  land  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation and  full  of  manure,  in  my  experi- 
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nent  on  the  old  hop  ground,  i^bougfa  the  bOsw 
was  much  longer,  with  a  blade  broad  and 
flaggy,  the  yield  was  miserably  deficient,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  compared  with  the  rest 
of  th^  field. 

**  In  respect  to  its  efiect  on  the  second  crup, 
I  can  only  observe,  that  a  very  thin,  womout 
field  of  18  acres,  with  wheat  in  1889,  on  which 

1  cwt  per  acre  was  used  (one  land  of  which 
had  a  double  quantity),  was  sown  this  year 
half  with  oats  and  half  with  seeds,  that  both 
oats  and  seeds  were  fully  equal  to  any  I  ever 
grow  on  that  field ;  and  that  the  land  where  the 

2  cwt  per  acre  was  sown  produced  fully  as 
many  plants,  with  longer  straw  and  more  grains, 
and  was,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  appear- 
ances (I  did  not  keep  it  separate),  much  sape- 
rior  to  the  other." 

NITRIFICATION.    See  Ebsxacavbis. 

NODI.  In  botany,  the  knots  or  swelled  ar- 
ticulations of  stems ;  the  place  where  one  joint 
is  articulated  with  another. 

NONE-SO-PRETTY.  One  of  the  names  of 
the.  London-pride  Saxifrage.    See  Saxifbaos. 

NONESUCH,  or  Black  Mxdigk.    See  Mi- 

BICK. 

NOONINGS.  A  term  provincially  used  to 
signify  working  during  dinner-liours. 

NORFOLK  PLOUGH.    See  Pmv^hs. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS,  or  AURORA 
BOREALIS.    See  Lishts,  Nobtabbb. 

NOSE-BAND.  That  part  of  the  head-stall 
of  a  bridle  which  comes  over  a  horse's  nose.  It 
is  sometimes,  termed  maserole. 

NUCLEUS  (Lat).  LiteraUy,  any  thing 
round  which  matter  has  accunonlated,  or  to 
which  it  is  afiSxed.  In  botany,  it  is  used  in 
various  significations  .-^-l.  The  central,  fleshy, 
pulpy  mass  of  an  ovule.  2.  That  part  of  a 
seed  contained  within  the  testa,  :and  consisting 
of  either  the  embryo  and  albumen  or  of  the 
embryo  only.  3.  In  lichens,  the  liisk  of  the 
shield,  which  contains  the  sporules  and  their 
cases.  4.  In  the  language  of  the  older  bota- 
nists, what  is  now  termed  by  gardeners  a  dom; 
that  is,  the  secondary  bulb  of  a  bulbous  plant 

NUISANCES,  in  English  law,  are  of  two 
kinds :  public  or  common,  irhich  annoy  the 
king's  subjects  in  general;  and  private,  which 
are  defined  **  any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  ao- 
noyanee  of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments of  another."  A  nuisance  may  be  defined 
to  be  any  act  done  which  renders  the  lives  of 
the  neighbours  less  conlfortabie  than  they  were 
before.  The  remedies  allowed  by  the  law  are 
in  some  cases  summary,  as  when  a  gate  is 
erected  across  a  public  highway,  or  cattle 
trespass  on  the  land;  and  in  whi^  cases  the 
passenger  or  owner  .of  the  land  is  justified  in 
removing  the  nuisance :  or  in  other  cases,  the 
general  legal  remedies  are,  irfdictment  or  pre- 
sentment, for  pubhc  nuisances ;  or  by  an  action 
on  the  case  for  damages,  for.  private  nuisances. 

IndktahU  Nuuancts,—^Of  the  mmber  of 
public  nuisances  which  are  punishable  by 
indictment  are  setting  springf-gons  and  man- 
traps, which,  by  the  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  1 8,  is  declared 
to  be  a  misdemeanor ;  but  the  act  allows  such 
to  be  set  ''from  sunset  to  sunrise  m  dwelling- 
houses  for  the  protection  thereof.'*  Other  in- 
dictable miiaances  are  for  ereetuig  a  privy  or 
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placing  pQtrid  carrion  near  a  highway,  or  keep- 
ing hogs,  and  feeding  them  with  offal  near  to  a 
street ;  for  keeping  a  dangerous  ball  in  a  field 
through  which  there  is  a  pablie  pathway  (if 
the  bull  or  other  dangerous  animal  is  purpotely 
placed  there  to  stop  a  disputed  path,  and  death 
ensues,  it  is  a  murder) ;  for  keeping  unmuasled 
9,  ferocious  dog;  for  baiting  on  the  queen's 
highway  a  bull,  dec  The  punishment  in  any 
case  of  nuisance  is  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both;  and  the  court  may  order  the  defendant 
to  pay  the  prosecutor  his  costs.  It  is  no  de- 
fence to  prove  that  the  nuisance  has  existed 
•for  a  number  of  3rears ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
facts  of  the  caae  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  juiy,  who  are  to  determine  whether 
.the  benefit  derived  by  the  public  exceeds  the 
■annoyance.  But  in  indictments  for  obstructs 
ing  the  highway  by  placing  on  it  for  a  leogth 
of  time  carriages  while  loading  and  unloading, 
it  is  no  defence  to  show  that  space  was  always 
left  for  two  carriages  to  pass  and  repass  on 
•die  other  side  of  the  street  The  non-repair 
of  a  road  or  a  bridge  are  also  well-known 
nuisances,  which  are  indictable. 

Nuisances  <m  which  an  Action  on  the  Case  is 
maintainahU. — Accidents  from  the  negligent 
use  of  loaded  guns;  placing  baited  traps  so 
near  to  the  premises  of  another,  or  the  high- 
way, that  dogs  are  attracted  into  ihem  and  in- 
'j'ured.  For  an  injury  by  a  vicious  bull ;  and 
<it  is  no  defence  by  the  owner  of  an  animal  that 
he  has  had  notice  of  having  done  an  injury, 
and  has  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  it 
doing  so  again.  Ho  action,  however,  lies  for 
•an  injury  by  a  dog  let  loose  on  the  owner's 
•elosed  premises  at  night  for  their  protection ; 
•or  on  land  on  which  the  injured  party  has  no 
right  to  go.  If  a  person  harbour  a  dog,  or  al- 
lows it  to  resort  to  his  premises,  he  is  liable  for 
•any  damage  it  may  cause.  And  the  owner  of 
a  dog  that  destroys  or  injures  sheep  is,  of  course, 
liable  to  their  owner.    If  the  owner  catch  the 

•  dog  in  the  act  of  worrying  his  fowls  or  sheep, 
.he  is  justified  in  shooting  him;  but  he  must 
-not  follow  the  dog  some  distance,  and  then 

shoot  him;  nor  may  he  shoot  a  dog  merely 
trespassing;  but  he  may  if  the  dog  is  chas- 
ing deer  in>  park.  And  if  any  man  do  any 
thing  on  his  own  soil  which  is  a  nuisance  to 
anodier,  as  by  stopping  .a  rivulet,  and  so  dimi- 
nishing the  water  used  by  him  for  his  cattle, 
>the  party  injured  may  enter  on  the  soil  of  the 
mother  tmd  abate  the .  nuisance ;  and  this  right 
of  abatement  is  not  confined  merely  to  nui- 
sances to  a  house,  to  a  mill,  or  to  land. 

NURSERY.  In  horticulture,  a  piece  of  land 
•set  apart  and  appropriated  for  rearing  and  pre- 
serving young  plants  and  trees  of  different 

•  kinds,  with  a  view  to  supply  both  gardens  and 
plantations.  The  situation  ought  to  be  open 
and  airy,  and  the  soil  of  an  average  quality, 
neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light,  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  majority  of  plants;  but  in  a 

.  complete  nursery  there  ought  also  to  be  shady 
borders  for  plants  requiring  shade,  and  beds  or 
.  compartments  of  peat  soil  or  other  peculiar 
,  earths,  for  such  plants  as  are  not  readily  in- 
•  creased  and  grown  in  ordinary  soils.  Where 
tender  plants  are  propagated,  or  where  hardy 
jlants  are  to  be  raised  from  seeds  or  struck 
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from  cuttings,  which  are  not  easily  germinated 
or  rooted  in  the  open  ground  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  hotbeds,  frames,  and  handglasses 
are  also  requisite.  Every  private  garden  of 
any  extent  requires  a  nursery  to  raise  and 
bring  forward  young  plants,  as  a  reserve  for 
supplying  failures  by  disease  or  accident  in  the 
general  garden ;  and  in  every  country  where 
private  gardens  or  plantations  of  trees  are  fre- 
quent, public  or  commercial  nurseries  are 
formed  by  persons  who  adopt  nursery  garden- 
ing as  a  business. 

NUT,  BLADDER.    See  Bladdxr-Nut. 

NUT,  THE  EARTH.    See  Earth-Nut. 

NUTRITION.  The  matter  by  which  an  ani- 
mal or  plant  is  supported,  and  its  growth  in- 
creased. See  Food  and  Mzat,  Gasxs,  EiBTa^y 
Salts,  Watu,  dec. 

NUTS  (Lat.  mix).  In  botany,  seeds  covered 
with  hard  shells ;  but  in  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  signifies  the  fruit  of  different 
species  of  hazel  (Cory/i). 

NYMPH.    SeePwA. 

O. 

OAK  (Ger.  eiche  ;  Dut.  eik  ;  Ban.  «g  /  Sw.  ek  ; 
Lat  Qiiurcus;  from  the  Celtic  query  fine,  and  cucz, 
a  tree ;  others  derive  it  from  the  Greek  word 
ckoiros,  a  pig,  because  those  animals  feed  on 
the  acorns). 

The  oak  is  indigenous  throughout  Britain, 
and  in  former  ages,  before  the  clearing  away 
of  the  forests  had  commenced,  appears  to  have 
covered  a  very  large  portion  of  its  surface;  for, 
even  in  districts  where  the  natural  or  self-sown 
oak  is  now  rarely  seen,  the  remains  of  noble 
and  gigantic  trees  are  frequently  met  with, 
sometimes  in  the  alluvial  deposits  on  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers,  or  in  boggy  places  covered  wit^ 
a  layer  of  peat-moss,  which  has  been  gene- 
rated around  them  by  the  stagnation  of  tl^ 
water  caused  by  their  fall. 

A  fine  oak  is  one  of  the  most  stately  and 
picturesque  of  trees ;  it  conveys  to  the  mind 
associations  of  strength  and  duration,  which  are 
very  impressive.  The  oak  stands  up  against 
the  blast,  and  does  not  take,  like  other  trees, 
a  twisted  form  from  the  action  of  the  winds. 
Except  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  no  tree  is  so  re- 
markable for  the  stoutness  of  its  limbs ;  they 
do  not  exactly  spring  from  the  trunk,  and  thus 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to*  know  which  is  stem 
and  which  is  branch. 

English  oak  warps  and  t«rists  much  in  dry- 
ing, and  in  seasonmg  shrinks  about  ^  of  its 
width.  This  wood  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  timber  in  water ;  and  in  a  dry  state  it  has 
been  known  to  last  nearly  1000  years.  The 
more  compact  it  is,  and  the  smaller  the  pores 
are,  the  longer  it  will  last;  but  the  open,  porous, 
and  foxy-colonred  oak,  which  grows  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  some  other  places,  is  not  near  so 
durable.  The  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  all  the 
species  abound  in  astringent  matter,  and  in 
tannic  acid.  The  bark  in  the  spring  contains 
more  tannic  acid,  and  is  more  easily  separated, 
than  at  any  other  season :  hence  oaks  are 
usually  barkedin  May,  June,  and  the  beginning 
of  July.  When  separated,  the  bark  is  dried  by 
being  set  up  in  ranges,  which  are  called  lofles. 
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In  the  greater  part  of  North  America,  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  there  is  no  tree  so  generally 
Tisefal  as  the  oak,  which  seems  to  bare  been 
multiplied  in  proportion  to  its  utility. 

Linnsus,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Specie9 
Planiarunij  published  in  1774, described  14  spe- 
cies of  oak,  of  which  5  only  are  natives  of  the 
New  World.  Since  then,  owing  to  the  labours  of 
those  indefatigable  naturalists,  Humboldt,  Bon- 
pland,  and  especially  Michanx,  the  father,  the 
number  of  American  species  of  oak  has  been 
increased  to  no  less  than  44,  all  of  which  ara 
comprised  between  the  20th  and  48th  degrees 
of  North  latitude.  In  the  Old  Continents,  only 
30  species  are  enumerated,  and  these  are  scat- 
tered on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  The  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  the  oak  added  to  those 
described  by  the  Michaux,  are  chiefly  found  in 
the  extreme  Southern  States,  Texas,  and  Mexi- 
can possessions. 

The  following  classification  of  American 
oaks  was  made  by  the  elder  Michaux,  who  in- 
cludes in  it  three  European  species : 

FiatT  DivisioK. 

FrucHfication  annual 

FiasT  SsGTiox— Zeovet  lobed, 

1.  Wliite  oak  iQuerau  alba). 

2.  Common  European  oak  {Quereua  robur), 

3.  European  white  oak  (Omtcim  robur pedtMeU" 

lata). 

4.  Mossy-cup  oak  (Querent  oHvafirmit), 

6.  Over-cup  white  oak  (Quercut  nuurocarpa), 

6.  Post  oak  (Quereut  obhmioba), 

7.  Over-cup  oak  (Qnerena  lyrata), 

Sxcoirn  SscTioKd — Leaves  toothed. 

8.  Swamp  white  oak  (Querent prmua  ditcolor),- 

9.  Chestnut  white  oak  (QMercMj^nmw/Mi/iMtnt). 

10.  Rock  chestnut  oak  (Querent  prinutmonticola), 

11.  Yellow  oak  (Quercu*  prinut  acwmnata), 

12.  Small  chestnut  oak  (Querent  prinut  ckmco' 

pin). 

SBcoirn  Divisroir. 

Fruct^ication  biemnal;  leavet  mueronated  (except 

in  the  13th  species). 

FiasT  SxcTioKd — Leavet  obtuH  or  entire* 
18.  Live  oak  (Querent  mrent). 

14.  Cork  oak  (Querent  tuber). 

15.  Willow  oak  (Querent  phettot). 

16.  Laurel  oak  (Querent  imbricaria). 

17.  Upland  willow  oak  (Querent  einerea). 

18.  Running  oak  (Querent  pnmila), 

SxcoiTD  SsGTioir.— Xcavet  lobed. 

p  19.  Bartram  oak  (Querent  heterophylla), 

20.  Water  oak  (Querent  aqnatiea). 

21.  Black  Jack  oak  (Querent  fermgmea). 

22.  Bear  oak  (Querent  bawitteri). 

Third  Sectiok. — Leavet  mnUifid  ormanjf^lefted. 

S3.  Barren  scrub  oak  (Quercttt  Catesbeei). 

24.  Spanish  oak  (Querent  falcata). 

25.  Black  oak  (Querent  tinctoria). 

26.  Scarlet  oak  (Querent  eoeeinea), 

27.  Gray  oak  (Querent  ambigna). 

28.  Pin  oak  (Querent  palnttrit). 

29.  Red  oak  (Querent  rubra). 
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The  most  valuable  species  of  the  American 
oaks  is  the  white  oak,  which  is  found  as  far 
north  as  the  small  town  of  Trois  Rivieres,  in 
Canada,  lat  46®  20^,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  Kennebec,  in  Maine,  and  thence  south  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alleghanies  down  to  the  28th 
degree  of  latitude.  Its  vegetation  is  repr<  ssed 
in  the  Northecn  States  by  the  severity  of  the 
winters.  In  the  lowermost  Southern  States  it 
is  found  only  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  with 
a  few  other  trees,  which  likewise  shun  a  dry 
and  barren  soiL  The  while  oak  is  observed 
to  be  uncommon  on  lands  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  like  those  of  Tennessee;  Kentncl^, 
and  Genesee,  and  in  all  the  spacious  valleys 
watered  by  the  western  rivers.  One  may  travel 
whole  days  in  those  states  without  seeing  a 
single  stock,  though  the  few  that  exist,  both 
there  and  in  the  Southern  Stales,  exhibit  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  white  oak  abounds  chiefly  in  the  Middle 
States  and  in  Virginia,  particalariy  in  that 
part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  which  lies 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Ohio.  EasI 
of  the  mountains  this  tree  is  found  in  every 
exposure,  and  in  every  soil  which  is  not  ex- 
tremely dry  or  subject  to  long  inundations ;  but 
the  largest  stocks  grow  in  humid  places.  la 
the  western  districts,  where  it  composes  entire 
forests,  the  face  of  the  country  is  undulated, 
and  the  yellow  soil,  consisting  partly  of  clay 
with  a  mixtore  of  calcareous  stones,  yields 
abundant  crops  of  wheat 

By  the  foregoing  observations  it  appears  that 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  its  dryness  or  humidity,  are  the  causes 
which  render  the  white  oak  so  rare  over  threes 
quarters  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  in- 
adequate to  supply  the  local  demand,  though 
the  country  contains  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  population  which  it  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting. 

Among  the  American  oaks  this  species  bears 
the  greatest  analogy  to  the  European  oak,  espe- 
cially to  the  variety  called  European  white  oak. 
Querent  pednnenlata,  which  it  resembles  in  fo- 
liage and  in  the  qualities  of  its  wood.  The 
American  white  oak  is  70  or  80  feet  high,  and 
6  or  7  feet  in  diameter;  but  its  proportions  vary 
with  the  soil  and  climate. 

The  excellent  properties  of  the  white  oak 
for  the  construction  of  houses,  ships,  and 
almost  innumerable  other  purposes,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  particular  deacriptioa 
in  this  place. 

Great  black  oak  (Querent  tinetoria).  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  of  a  coarser  grain  than  that  of 
the  white  oak,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  Be- 
tween every  year's  growth,  also,  it  appears 
porous,  yet  when  dry  and  seasoned,  it  becomes 
strong  and  durable.  The  bark  has,  for  a  long 
time,  been  in  great  repute  for  tanning,  and 
for  the  very  excellent  yellow  dye  which  it 
affords.  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  London,  learned  the 
use  of  the  bark  as  a  dye,  when  in  this  country, 
during  the  revolutionary  war;  and  introduced 
it  in  the  manufactories  of  England,  to  which 
country  many  ship-loads  of  the  article,  ground* 
have  been  annually  shipped,  under  the  name 
of  Quercitron  bark. 
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t^anUk  oak  (Quercm  faleata,  of  Michauz^ ; 
Ae  bark  of  this  species  is  somewhat  roagn, 
and  light-eolourecL  The  leaves  are  deeply  and 
obtusely  sinuated,  and  end  ia  sereral  acute, 
bristly  points :  the  foot-stalks  are  pretty  long. 
The  timber  is  generally  worm-eaten,  or  rotten 
at  heart ;  but  the  bark  is  preferred  to  ail  other 
for  tanning,  and  is  much  dearer. 

XcM  oak  (Q^ereu»  virens).  This  species  is  con- 
fined to  Geoigia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 
The  tree  is  of  uncommon  magnitude,  and  sin- 
gularly beautiful  The  moss  hangs  in  lengths 
of  several  yards  from  the  large  branches  of  the 
old  trees,  and  waving  with  the  wind,  gives  the 
tree  a  venerable  appearance.  The  wood  is 
proverbial  for  its  durability,  when  cut  at  a 
2»roper  season,  and  is  much  used  for  ship 
timber.    See  Acoavs,  Dar  Rot,  and  Peahta- 
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OAK-APPLE.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  those  beautiful  little  excrescences  so  com- 
mon upon  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  the 
oak,  and  known  by  the  name  of  galls  and 
spangles ;  they  are  the  nidi  of  different  species 
o€  Cynips,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  ovi- 
positor of  the  female,  upon  the  different  parte 
where  they  are  found.  The  oak-apple  is  also 
formed  by  the  puncture  of  a  equips,  upon  the 
twigs  of  Q-  pediuteulata.  It  nses  rapidly,  is 
usually  spheroidal,  in  size  about  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter.  Its  tezmre  is  spongy.  It  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  Bedeyuar  of  the  Eg- 
lantine, but  is  not  so  rough  and  fibrous  on  the 
surface.  The  oak-apples  are  very  astringent, 
containing  tannic  acid,  and  may  be  us^  in 
dyeing,  making  ink,  and  staining. 

The  largest  galls  or  oak-apples,  found  in  the 
tTnited  States,  grow  on  the  leaves  of  the  red 
oak.  They  are  round  and  smooth,  and  measure 
from  1^  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  This  kind  of 
gall  is  green  and  somewhat  pulpy  at  first,  but, 
when  ripe,  it  consists  of  a  thin  and  brittle  shell, 
of  a  dirty  drab  colour,  enclosing  a  quantity  of 
brown  spongy  matter,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  woody  kernel  about  as  big  as  a  pea.  A 
single  grub  lives  in  the  kernel,  becomes  a 
chrysalis  in  the  autumn,  when  the  oak-apple 
falls  from  the  tree,  changes  to  a  fly  in  the 
spring,  and  makes  its  escape  out  of  a  small 
round  hole  which  it  gnaws  through  the  kernel 
and  shell.  This,  says  Dr.  Harris,  is  probably 
the  usual  course,  but  I  have  known  this  gall- 
fly to  come  out  in  October.  The  name  of  this 
insect  is  Cynip§  eon/Ttccntw*.  Its  head  and  thorax 
are  black,  and  rough  with  numerous  little  pits 
and  short  hairs ;  the  hind-body  is  smooth,  and 
of  a  shining  pitch  colour;  the  legs  are  dull 
browntsh-red;  and  the  fore-wings  have  a  brown 
spot  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge.  Its 
body  is  nearly  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and 
its  wings  expand  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

Clusters  of  three  or  four  round  and  smooth 
galls  are  oHen  seen  on  the  small  twigs  of  the 
white  oak.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as  bullets, 
of  a  greenish  colour  on  one  side,  and  red  on 
the  other.  They  approach  in  hardness  to  the 
Aleppo  galls,  and  perhaps  might  be  put  to  the 
safme  use.  Each  one  is  the  nest  of  a  single 
insect,  which  turns  to  a  fly  and  eats  its  way  out 
in  June  and  July,  having  passed  the  winter  as 
avhrysAlis,  within  the  gall«  lodged  in  a  chiy- 
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coloured,  egg-shaped  case,  about  three-twen- 
tieths of  an  inch  long,  and  with  a  brittle  shelL 
These  little  cases  appear  to  be  cocoons,  but 
are  not  made  of  silk  or  fibrous  matter.  Similar 
cocoons  are  found  within  many  other  galls,  and 
I  have  some  which  were  discovered  under 
stones,  and  were  not  contained  in  galls,  but 
produced  gall-flies,  the  insects  having  left  their 
galls  to  finish  their  transformations  in  the 
ground.  The  gall-fly  of  the  white  oak  varies 
in  colour.  Sometimes  it  closely  resembles  the 
gall-fly  of  our  oak-apple,  differing  from  it  only 
in  size,  and  in  wanting  the  brownish  spot  and 
dark-coloured  veins  on  the  fore-wings;  and 
sometimes  it  is  of  a  dull  brownish-yellow  colour, 
with  a  brown  spot  on  the  back.  It  is  three- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  long,  and  its  wings  ex- 
pand three-tenths  of  an  inch.  It  is  the  D^lo- 
UpU,  or  more  properly  Cynip$  onerahu  of  Dr. 
Harris's  <<  Catalogue.*' 

Galls  of  the  size  and  colour  of  grapes  are 
found  on  the  leaves  of  some  oaks.  Each  one 
contains  a  grub,  which  finishes  its  transforma^ 
tions  in  June.  The  winged  insect  is  the  Cympt 
m»6t/^wnms,or  cloudy-winged  C3mips,  so  named 
from  the  smoky  cloud  on  the  tips  of  its  wings. 
Excepting  in  this  respect,  it  closely  resembles 
the  dark-coloured  variety  of  Cympt  oiwradifyand 
very  little  exceeds  it  in  size. 

One  of  our  smallest  gall-flies  may  be  called 
Cyn^«  tMMNator,  or  the  sower.  She  lays  a  great 
number  of  eggs  in  a  ring-like  cluster  around 
the  small  twigs  of  the  white  oak,  and  her  punc- 
tures are  followed  by  the  growth  of  a  rough  or 
shaggy  reddish  gall,  as  large  sometimes  as  a 
walnut.  When  this  is  ripe,  it  is  like  brittle 
sponge  in  texture,  and  contains  numerous  little 
seed-like  bodies,  adhering  by  one  end  around 
the  sides  of  the  central  twig.  These  seeming 
seeds  have  a  thin  and  tough  hull,  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour;  they  are  egg-shaped,  pointed  at 
one  end,  and  are  nearly  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long.  The  gall-insecte  live  singly,  and  undergo 
their  transformations  within  these  seeds ;  afler 
which,  in  order  to  come  out,  they  gnaw  a  small 
hole  in  the  hull,  and  then  easily  work  their 
vay  through  the  spongy  ball  wherein  they  are 
lodged.  They  are  less  than  one-tenth  of  aa 
inch  long,  are  almost  black,  or  of  the  colour  of 
pitch,  highly  polished,  especially  on  the  abdo- 
men, and  their  mouth,  antennae,  and  legs  are 
cinnamon-coloured. 

It  has  been  observed  that  no  tree  In  Europe 
yields  so  many  different  kinds  of  galls  as  the 
oak.  Those  described  are  not  all  that  are 
found  on  oaks  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  firom  the  galls 
of  .European  oaks,    {fiarru,) 

OAK  BARK.  The  cortical  layer  stripped  from 
the  oak  tree.  Oak  bark  is  preferred  to  all  other 
substances  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  in  Eu- 
rope brings  a  high  price  afterwards  as  a  ma- 
nure. The  exhausted  bark  is  used  by  gardeners 
to  produce  a  slight  equable  heat  by  its  ferment- 
ation, and  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a 
manure.  The  tan-balls,  or  muddy  sediments 
of  tan-pits,  are  used  for  summer  fuel.  The 
bark  contains  different  quantities  of  tannic 
acid,  according  as  it  is  near  to  or  distant  from 
the  wood.  Thus,  the  inner  part,  or  liber,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments,  yields 
3  C  863 


About  ry  per  cent'  of  taDnfc  acid  ?  the  cellalar 
layer,  lying  upon  the  liber,  yields  only  66  per 
cent ;  and  the  cuticle  little  or  none;  Dr.  Hig* 
gins  obtained  108  parts  of  tannic  acid  from  the 
bark  of  an  oak  felled  in  the  spring,  and  only 
30  from  an  oak  felled  in  winter.  When  the 
bark  is  set  np  to  dry,  the  air,  aided  by  mois^ 
tare,  acting  upon  the  tannic  acid,  converts  a 
portion  of  it  into  gallic  acid,  which  is  not  origi* 
naliy  a  constituent  of  oak  bark*  See  Babk 
and  Tajt. 

OAK  PRUNER.  The  ground  beneath  black 
and  white  oaks  is,  says  Dr.  Harris,  often  oh- 
served  to  be  strewn  with  small  branches,  neat* 
ly  severed  from  these  trees,  as  if  cut  off  with 
It  saw.  Upon  splitting  open  the  out  end  of 
a  branch,  in  the  autumn  or  winter  after  it 
has  fallen,  it  will  be  found  to  be  perforated 
to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  the 
course  of  the  pith,  and  a  slender  grub,  the 
author  of  the  mischief,  will  be  discovered 
therein.  In  the  spring  this  grub  is  transformed 
to  a  pupa,  and  ii»  June  or  July  it  is  changed  to 
a  beetle,  and  comes  out  of  the  branch.  The 
history  of  this  insect  was  first  made  public  by 
Professor  Peck,  who  called  it  the  oak-pruner, 
or  Stenocorut  (Elaphidion)  putaior.  See  PI.  16, 1. 
Ih  its  adult  state  it  is  a  slender,  long-horned 
beetle,  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  sprinkled  with 
gray  spots,  composed  of  very  short  close  hairfe ; 
the  antennae  are  longer  than  the  body,  in  the 
males,  and  equal  to  it  in  length  in  the  other 
^et,  and  the  third  and  foutth  joints  are  tipped 
with  a  small  spine  or  thorn;  the  thoraiE  is 
barrel-shaped,  and  not  spined  at  the. sides ;  and 
the  scutel  is  yelloWish-white.  It  varies  in 
length  from  fbur  and  a  half  to  six-tenths  of  an 
inch.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  July.  Each  egg  is 
placed  close  to  the  axilla  or  joiiit  of  a  leaf- 
stalk or  of  a  small  twig,  near  the  extremity  of 
a  branch.  The  grub  hatched  from*  it  penetrates 
at  that  spot  to  the  pith,  and  then  continues  its 
Course  towards  the  body  of  the  tree,  devouring 
the  pith,  and  thereby  forming  a  cylindrical  bar- 
row, several  inches  in  length,  in  the  centre  of 
the  branch.  Having  reached  its  full  size, 
which  it  does  towards  the  end  of  the  summei^ 
if  divides  the  branch  at  the  lower  end  of  its 
burrow,  by  gnawing  away  the  \^ood  transverse- 
ly from  within,  leaving  only  the  ring  of  bark 
untouched.  It  then  retires  backwards,  stops 
up  the  end  of  its  hole,  near  the  transverse  sec- 
don,  with  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  awaits  the 
fall  of  the  branch,  which  is  usually  broken  off 
and  precipitated  to  the  ground  by  the  autumnal 
winds.  The  leaves  of  the  oak  are  rarely  shed 
before  the  branch  falls,  and  thus  serve  to  break 
the  shock.  Branches  of  five  or  six  feet  in  length 
and  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  thus  severed  by 
these  insects,  a  kind  of  pruning  that  must  be 
injurious  to  the  trees,  and  ^lould  be  guarded 
against,  if  possible.  By  collecting  the  fallen 
branches  in  the  autumuf  and  burning  them 
before  the  spring,  we  prevent  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  beetles,  while  we  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  branches  as  fuel. 

Oak  trees  are  also  subjected  to  the  attacks 
of  insects,  which  destroy  the  leaves,  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  branches  which  they  destroy, 
and  others  which  devour  the  solid  wood.  See 
BszTLss,  BonBRa^  Catbepil&abS}  Locusts,  dto. 
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OAT. 

OAT(Itt^.oiei»;  FoLowut;  Butch,  Aamt; 
Fr.  Jtvairu ;  Lat.  avena).  A  very  valuable  cereal> 
grass,  of  which  several  varieties  are  cultivated 
for  their  seeds:  the  chief  of  these  are — 1.  The* 
Jvena  MOJtwa,  or  common  oat  Pi.  3,  e,  2.  The 
A.  arietUalitf  or  Tartarian  oat,  /.  3.  A.  itngofo, 
or  bristle-pointed  oat.  4.  J*  brevit,  or  short  oat. 
6.  A,  nuda,  or  naked  oat. 

The'  common  oat  is  far  the  most  important 
of  these  species.  Its  spikelets  contain  two  or 
three  seeds.  Its  florets  are  sometimes  furnished 
witii  awns^  and  at  other  times  are  awn  less.  The 
oat  is  a  native  of  cold  climates :  it  flourishes 
in  the  temperate  latitudes,  but  it  degenerates, . 
and  at  last  refuses  to  yields  profitable  crops  as 
it  appfoaches  the  equator.  It  is,  however,cul« 
tivated  with  success  in  Bengal,  as  low  as  the 
25^  of  latitude.  It  flourishes  remarkably  well- 
in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  and  constitutes  the 
principal  food  of  the  inliabitants.  In  England 
it  is  cultivated  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  r 
the  fen  districts  of  the  eastern  counties,  as  well 
as  in  the  northern  border  districts,  in  which 
last  the  oats  are  considered  to  be  very  superior. 
By  cultivation,  difference  of  soil  and  climate, . 
and  other  causes,  the  common  oat  (J.  fcrftva) 
has  produced  several  varieties,  which  have 
been  divided  by  some  authors  into  three  classes,, 
the  black,  the  gray,  and  the  white.  Those  of 
the  first  class  are  commonly  hardy,  have  small- 
seeds,  become  early  ripe,  and  are  hence  well, 
adapted  for  cold  hungry  soils,  such  as  those 
which  are  usually  found  on  considerable  ele»- 
vations. 

The  gray,  or  dun-coloured  oats,  although 
possessing  more  valuable  qualities  than  the 
black  dat^  are  still  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
white,  but  on  some  soils  yield  very  remnneraK 
tive  crops. 

The  third  and  most  valuable  class  of  oats  is 
the  wfnte,  <*  The  most  improved  of  these,**  says 
Profbssor  Low,  **  are  without  awns.  They  are 
the  least  hardy  kinds,  but  they  are  of  the 
greatest  weight  to  the  bushel,  and  the  most 
productive  o#  meal.  In  this  class  the  potato 
oat  is  that  wiiich  has  possessed  the  greatest 
reputation  for  a  time  in  the  districts  where  it  is 
cultivated.  It  is  not  so  well  suited  to  inferior 
soils  as  some  of  the  other  white  and  darker- 
coloured  kinds:  it  is  also  less  productive  of 
straw,  though  the  grain  is  more  plump,  weighs 
heavier,  and  yields  a  greater  weight  of  meal* 
The  hardier  kinds,  however,  are  better  suited 
to  oertain  situations  than  the  finer,  just  as  the 
hardier  red  wheals  are  better  suited  to  certain 
situations  than  the  thin-chaffed  and  white  varie-> 
tieSL  The  potato  oat  was  the  discovery  of  ae* 
oident,  and  the  produce  of  a  single  plant.  It 
has,  in  many  oases,  shown  a  tendency  to  de- 
generate, by  the  husks  becoming  thicker  and 
the  body  less  plumpi  and  by  the  partial  appear- 
ance of  awns.*' 

The  Poland  oat  is  another  valuable  cultivated 
variety  of  the  white  oat.  It  comes  ear\y  to 
maturity,  and  is  a  prolific  bearer.  Its  defects 
are  a  tendency  to  be  defieient  in  straw,  and  a 
liability  to  shed  its  seeds. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  other  varie- 
ties of  the  white  oat,  as  the  Dutch,  or  Friesland 
oat,  the  Hepetoun  oat  of  East  Lothian,  Ac 

The  HopetouH  oat  was  produced  in  1824^1^ 
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Iff:  F.  SlMrrifi;  ofUfftingo's  welU  in  the  way  he 
thas  describes.  **  Having  frequently  had  occa'- 
slon  t6  pass  the  gateway  of  a  crop  of  potato 
oats,  in  the  summer  of  1824^  a  stalk  of  remarka- 
ble height  attracted  my  attention.  When  the 
crop  was  reaped,  the  grains  supported  by  this 
stalk,  and  those  upon  a  short  one-proceeding 
from  the  same  root»  were  gaUieredund  sown  in 
the  following  spring.  The  crop  from  the  grains 
of  the  gigantic  stalk  was  again  conspicuously 
tall,  and  after  the  crop  of  1827  the  new  variety 
established  its  superiority."  In  some  compara- 
tive triaJs  by  Mr.  Boswell;  "  on  a  good  free 
black  sell,"  the  Hopetoun  exceeded  the  potato 
oat  in  produce,  as,  in  some  experiments  by 
MV.  Forsyth, of  Elgin,  "on  a  rich  loam,"  it  ex- 
ceeded the  late  Angus  oat,  and  in  those  of'  Mr. 
Howden,atTraprain,  in  East  Lothian>it  proved 
superior  to  the  gray  Angus,  the  potato,  and  the 
early  Angus  oats. 

The  early  Jngtu  oat  is  well  known  for  its 
early  ripening,  and  the  late  Jingva,  says  Mr. 
SherriflT,  is  also  well  known  for  its  fine  straw 
and  grain ;  and  although  late  in  ripening,  is  the 
most  esteemed  species  of  oat  in  the  early  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  such  as  East  Lothian  and 
Morayshire.  There  is  a  difficulty,  however 
(Mr.  Sherriff  very  justly  adds),  of  ascertaining 
the  merits  of  different  varieties  of  grain  by  ex- 
periment, from  the  many  contingencies  affect* 
ing  the  results,  the  most  powerful  of  which  is 
the  nature  of  Uie  season.  Some  kinds  of  oats 
grow  rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  some  attain  their  full  height,  such  as  the 
Polish  and  Georgian  oats,  both  of  which  are 
stunted.  Others  grow  slowly,  and  are  later  in 
arriving  at  their  full  height,  such  as  the  potato, 
Flemish,  and  early  Angus  oats,  which  are  also 
short.  Others  continue  to  grow  thrbugh  the 
season,  audi  are.  still  later  in  arriving  at  their 
full  height,  as  the  Hopetoun  and  late  Angus 
oats,  which  are  taller  than  the  others.  Vf  hen 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  proves  wet,  and 
is  followed  by  drought,  the  Polish  and  Georgian 
oats  have  an  advantage  over  other  ^ipds,  as 
they  attain  their  full  height  'before  the  -(iroi^^t 
oommeneea.  When  the  early  part  of- the  som- 
mer  is  very  dry,  and  moisture  succeeds,  the 
HopetouA  and  Angus  oats  benefit  by  the  mois- 
ture, while  the  others-mentioned  do  not.  When 
the  season  proves  wet  throughout,  and  the  dif- 
ferent oats  in  consequence  reach  an  extreme 
height;  the- smaller  species,  have  frequently  an 
avl vantage  over  the  larger  in  grain  produce,  in 
consequence  of  the  straw  of  the  latter  beconk* 
ing  too  luxuriant 

The  Cumberland  early  oat^  so  named  from 
being  raised  froqi  a  single  head  by  a  Cumber- 
land gentleman-,  is  of  a  longish  grain,  more  like 
the  early  Angus  variety  than  the  potato ;  colour 
dark  and  dull.    It  is  as  much  earlier  than  the 

Sotato  oat  as  the  latter  is  earlier  than  the 
fopet6un;  being  ripe  nearly  a  fortnight  sooner 
than  the  Hopetoun. 

Red  Oat. — ^There  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  oat 
(classed  with  the  gray  oats),called'the  red  oat, 
which  is  &  favourite  in  some  districts,  and  is 
thus  described  by  the  celebrated  William  Daw- 
son,, of  Frogdon,  in"  1791 :— «  Happening  to  be 
su  Linton,  in  Tweeddale,  which  is  about  the 
highest  huid  kept  in  cultivation  in  the  south 


of  Scotland,  I  found  the  farmers'  complaining 
much  of  the  loss  they  had  by  late  harvests, 
and  I  asked  if  they  had  tried  the  Dutch  oats, 
which  were  so  much  earlier  than  the  common 
kinds.  They  told  me  that  they  had  tried  the 
Dutch  oats,  but  that  they  had  a  kind  in  their 
own  country  which  were  as  early  as  the  Dutch, 
and  were  superior  in  several  respects ;  they 
were  not  so  apt  to  shake  even  as  die  common 
oat ;  they  suited  every  sort  of  soil  if  in  good 
condition,  and  they  yielded  well  in  meal ;  that 
they  had  been  sown  in  that  country  for  fifty 
years,  but  no  one  knew  where  they  came  from. 
Upon  this  information  I  commissioned  a  boll 
for  a  trial,  and  found  them  answer  so  well 
that  I  have  sown  no  other  sort  for  several 
years.  They  do  not  produce  much  straw,  but 
what  they  do  produce  is  very  good.  I  saw  a 
second  crop  of  these  oats  upon  the  same  land 
last  year,  which  was  good.  I  have  found  that 
they  answer  the  oharacter  given  of  them  at 
Linton  fully.  That  they  answer  best  upon  land 
in  good  condition,  but  that  they  produce  very 
little  straw  upon  poor  land ;  yet  the  produce 
of  com  is  not  even  in  these  situations  inferior 
to  any  other  oats.  These  properties  give  them 
a  great  superiority  over  every  other  kind  known 
in  this  country,  and  grown  in  high  situations, 
and  cold  climates  and  soiU."  They  are  a  kind 
of  oat  much  relished  by  horses,  who,  if  used  to 
them,  do  not  readily  take  to  other,  even  richer 
kinds.  Garters  accustomed  te  them  give  them 
a  decided  preference. 

The  Georgian^  Oat  was  introduced  about  the 

?ear  1834,  but  it  has  not  made  much  progress, 
h  182fi,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Preston,  report^  the 
following  comparative  trials  between  it  and 
the  potato  oat  (Troiw.  fltgA*  8oe.  vol.  i.  p.  163), 
upon  2=  English  acres- of  equal  land.  Thequan- 
tity  sown  upon  an  acre  was  0  bushels,  and  of 
the  potato  4  bushels.  The  Georgian  was  reap-  > 
ed  10  d^ys  earlier  than  the  potato,  but  they 
might  have  been  14  days.  The  appearance 
pf  the  Georgian  was  by  far  the  most  luxuriant 
iduring  the  summer,  till  the  end  of  July,  when 
the  potato  shot  out  considerably  longer  in  th« 
slraw.  They  were  carefViIly  cut  down,  stacked, 
and  thrashed  in  March*  1826 ;  the  result  was, 
in— 


Wilgfit  of  ttrawoflhe  potato  MM  twr«ere  -   317      6 
Mr^lgatofslrftwortlMaMCfiMioaM-peffacTO   MS     1» 

The  produce  of  the  potato  oats  per  acre  was 
69  Winchester  bushels,  and  the  Georgian  68. 


Wefltlit  of  meal  flrotn  6  bashels  of  tbe  pouto 
ottta       ......       ..11       ft 

W«iffto  of  naal  from  0  boiltol*  of  Qoorfiaa 
oatfl 10      • 

The  Tartarian  Oat  is  cultivated  to  some  er-< 
tent  in  England,  but  much  more  extensively  in 
some  portions  of  the  Continent*  ''Its  fascicle' 
is  contracted,  and  nods  to  one  side,  which  dis* 
tinguishes  it  from  the  common  oat  The  co- 
lour of  its  corolla  is  generally  dark,  but  the 
plant  improves  by  culture  in  a  good  soil,  losing 
its  awns,  and  that  darkness  of  colour  which  ap* 
pears  to  distinguish  the  oat  in  its  less  improved- 
state***  The  breadth  of  this  oat  annually  culti- 
vated in  England  has  much  increased  within 
the  last  few  years.    It  is  the  best  description 
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for  the  poorest  exhausted  soils,  prodacing  the 
most  straw  on  those  sorts  of  any  other  yariety. 
The  oat  can  be  profitably  cultivated  upon,  per- 
haps, a  greater  variety  of  soils  than  any  other 
of  the  cereal  grasses.  It  may  be  grown,  too, 
successfully  with  less  preparation  of  the  soil, 
and  less  manure.  The  oat  plant,  however, 
succeeds  best  in  fresh  soils,  in  newly  broken 
np  old  pastures,  and  in  those  abounding  in  or- 
ganic matters. 

The  organic  manures  by  which  the  oat  crop 
is  best  nourished,  appear  to  be  green  manures ; 
fish,  especially  those  like  sprats,  abounding  in 
oil,  and,  in  fact,  all  those  of  a  readily  decompo- 
sable description.  Recently-drained  marshes, 
peaty  soils  after  being  dressed  with  lime, 
newly  enclosed  commons  after  being  chalked, 
all  usually  yield  large  crops  of  oats. 

The  land  intended  for  oats  should  be  plough- 
ed, if  possible,  Especially  on  clay  soils,  in  the 
previous  winter,  or  at  least  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible :  this  is  a  practice  almost 
always  adopted  by  the  best  farmers  of  our 
island.  A  still  more  common  course  of  crop- 
ping is  to  sow  oats  aAer  turnips,  or  other  green 
crops,  and  especially  on  Hhe  four-«hift  system 
with  grass-seeds. 

A  miserable  custom  still  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  England,  of  taking  two  crops  of  oats 
in  succession,  or  an  oat  crop  after  wheat  or  bar- 
ley. Arthur  Young  long  since  denounced  this 
as  bad  husbandry.  After  observing  that  white 
oats  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  preference  to 
any  other  season,  he  remarked,  that  *'in  the 
general  conduct  of  them  the  farmer  should  by 
all  means  avoid  the  common  error  of  sowing 
after  other  com  crops,  by  which  they  exhaust 
the  land.  They  should  always  receive  the 
same  preparation  as  barley,  nor  ought  a  good 
husbandman  to  think  of  their  not  paying  him 
as  well  for  such  attention  as  that  crop.  It  is  a 
very  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  it  more  profit- 
able to  sow  barley  on  land  in  good  order  than 
oats.  He  was,  from  divers  experiments,  in- 
clined to  think  that  oats  will  equal,  and  in 
many  cases  exceed,  barley.  The  superior 
quantity  of  the  produce  will  ever  be  found  tcr 
more  than  counterbalance  the  inferiority  of  the 
price;  which,  however,  sometimes  exceeds 
thatofbariey." 

Oats  are  commonly  sown  ftrom  March  to 
April,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  might 
be  advantageously  sown  much  earlier  in  many 
situations,  and  when  on  grass  leys  generally 
broadcast:  from  4  to  6  bushels  per  acre  of 
seed  is  the  ordinary  quantity.  By  the  drill, 
after  turnips,  a  much  less  quantity  will  be  suffi- 
cient. I  have  known  from  10  to  II  quarters 
per  acre  grown  year  after  year  from  only  2 
bushels  of  seed. 

They  are  usually  cut  in  the  south  by  the 
scythe — in  the  north  and  western  portions  of 
Britain  by  the  sickle ;  and  they  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  perfectly  rtpe  before  they 
are  cut.  The  usual  produce  varies  from  25  to 
60  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  in  Bssex  and  Sufiblk  on  land  pre- 
viously dressed  with  35  or  40  bushels  of  sprats 
per  acre,  the  yield  is  usually  much  more  con- 
siderable. 

The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  oats  varies  from 


36  to  46  pounds,  and  14  ponnds  of  oats 
monly  yield  about  8  pounds  of  meal. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity 
of  meal  that  is  usually  extracted  from  certain 
weights  of  oats ;  and  though  different  resnlts 
may  be  obtained  by  various  qualities  and  sear 
sons,  yet  the  progressive  ratio  of  the  produce 
will  generally  be  found  nearly  similar. 
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Oatmeal  is  a  well-known  article  of  food ;  it 
is  the  flour  from  which,  in  the  northern  portion 
of  Great  Britain,  the  bread  of  the  working 
classes  is  partly  procured.  The  oat-seed  was 
examined  by  Sir  H.  Davy;  he  found  in  1000 
parts  of  Scotch  oats  743  of  soluble  or  nutritive 
matter,  composed  of  641  mucilage  or  starch,  15 
saccharine  matter,  and  87  gluten  or  albumen. 
In  100  parts  of  oats  from  Sussex,  59  parts  of 
starch,  6  of  gluten,  and  2  of  saccharine  matter, 
38  husk. 

The  principal  demand  for  oats  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  for  horses.  Its  use  for  bread  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  northern  districts.  Meal  is  em- 
ployed also  for  various  domestic  purposes* 
feeding  pigs,  dogs,  ^. ;  and  it  has  been  used 
in  brewing  ale,  and  in  the  malt  distilleries ; 
but  for  this  purpose  its  value  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  barley. 

The  seeds  were  analyzed  by  Schraeder;  he 
found  in  227*8  grains  of  ashes,  obtained  Crom. 
2  lb.  of  oats-« 


silica 144  2 

Carbonate  of  Itine  (chalk)        -       -  33*75 

CiirbonateofmafiiMia     ...  33-0 

Alumina  (clay) 4*5 

Oxide  of  manganaie  .       -       -       .  6-05 

Oxide  ofiron     .....  4*5 

»7-8 


The  analysis  of  M.  Vauqueltn  rather  differs 
from  this ;  he  found  in  100  parts  of  the  ashes 
of  the  oat- 


Silica      ... 
Pboaphate  of  lime    - 


60*7 

39-3 


100- 


But  by  burning  the  whole  plant,  stalk  and 
seed  together,  he  obtained  a  residuum  com- 
posed of— 


Pboaphateoflime      . 
Poiaah       ... 
Carbonate  of  lime 
And  some  oxide  of  iron. 


55 

15 

30 

S 


M.  Saussure  obtained  from  100  parts  of  the 
ashes  of  the  seeds  of  the  oat — 


Solableealta       .....  I 

Earihy  pboiphatee     ....  24 

Silica  -       - 60 

Metallic  oxide 6*25 

Loaa 14*75 
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Average  price  of  oats  In  England,  per  Win- 
chester quarter  :— 

£  t,  d,  £  $.  i, 

1771  .  »  10  8  1810  -  19    4 

1775  -  0  16  0  ISIft  -  18    6 

1780  .  0  12  10  P«r /aijMHal  Q«ar<«r. 

17W  -  0  17  2  1890  .  1    4    8 

1790  -  0  18  10  1885  .  1    5    8 

1785  -  1  4  0  1830  -  1    4    5 

1800  .  1  19  10  18S5  .  1    t   0 

1809  .  1  8  0  1840  . 

The  account,  in  imperial  quarters,  of  the 
foreign  oats  and  oatmeal  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption eyery  five  years  since  1815,  was — 

On.  Qia 

1815   -   814,000  1830  .  «M)«S10 

1820   -   780,846  1835  -  176,143 

1835   -    15,000  1840  -  510,836 

The  annual  average  of  oats,  in  Winchester 
quarters,  imported  into  England  from  1801  to 
1835  was,  from— 

f  qn. 

Rufsfai 46,698 

Sweden  and  Norway     -       .       .       .  2,446 

Denmark        ......  30,678 

PriiMia 89,900 

Gkrinany        ......  75,898 

Netherlands 84,969 

Frafiea  and  Southern  Baropt        •       .  1,953 

America         .......  4 

From  Ireland  w«re  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, of  oats  and  oatmeal,  in  Winchester  quar- 
ters^ 

1810       •       493,931  1895       .       1,620,856 

1815        .        607.537  1830       .        1,471,959 

1890       -       916,950  1835       -       1,898,766 

Table  thowmg  the  average  Price  of  Oat$  per  Buehel 
M  the  Philade^kia  Market,  for  the  let,  2d,  Bd, 
and  4<A  Quartert  of  the  foUowmg  Yeare : 


T«r. 

MQ«rl«r. 

UQMittr. 

UQwtar. 

^kQoMtflr. 

1833 

36cla. 

40cte. 

30ctt. 

35  CU. 

1834 

97 

31 

80 

83 

1835 

86 

88 

38 

40 

18M 

00 

49 

38 

50 

1837 

50 

49 

.  45 

86 

1638 

33 

87 

41 

41 

1630 

44 

58 

82 

33 

1840 

88 

97 

99 

96 

1841 

96 

87 

47 

46 

1849 

43 

87 

93 

95 

Oats  raised  south  of  Philadelphia  usually 
bring  about  3  cents  per  bushel  less  than  those 
raised  in  Pennsylvania  and  still  further  north, 
which  are  generally  much  heavier. 

OAT-GRASa    See  Avsha. 

OATMEAL.  The  meal  or  flour  of  the  oat  is 
used  in  Great  Britain  to  make  porridge,  gruel, 
bread,  and  poultices.  In  the  mealing  process, 
the  oat8,  after  being  previously  dried  in  a  kiln, 
are  made  to  pass  through  the  mill-stone  to  di- 
vest them  of  their  coarser  busks  or  "sheal- 
ings"  before  being  ground.  The  kernels  are 
then  named  *«  grits"  or  "  groats ;"  and  are  next 
ground  over  again  into  a  coarse,  rough  meal, 
varying  in  its  fineness  according  to  the  custom 
of  different  districts.  This  is  afterwards  either 
baked  upon  a  heated  iron,  called  a  gridle  in 
Scotland,  into  thin,  flat  cakes,  or  made  up  with 
water  into  loaves,  and  baked.  When  gradually 
stirred  into  boiling  water,  and  boiled  into  a 
thick  consistence,  it  forms  the  porridge  of 
Scotland.  It  is  eaten  either  with  skimmed 
milk,  butter,  molasses,  or  ale.  It  is  thus  very ; 
108 
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generally  used  as  the  common  porridge  for 
breakfast  and  supper  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  forms  a  very  nutri- 
tive and  healthy  food.  It  is,  however,  apt  to 
prove  acescent  in  some  stomachs,  and  to  cause 
cutaneous  diseases.    See  Gboats. 

OCHRE.    See  Fuiua's  Eabth. 

OFFSETS.  In  gardening,  young  radical 
bulbs,  when  separated  or  taken  off  from  the 
parent  roots,  are  so  called.  One  of  the  chief 
methods  of  propagating  plants  is  by  offsets. 

OIL-CAIlB.  The  marc  which  remains  after 
the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
flax  and  rape.  See  Colza,  Lixsbbd  Caks, 
Palxa  CamiBTi,  Raps. 

OILS  (Ger.  oel;  Lat  olem%\  This  term  com- 
prehends two  substances  that  have  vety  dis- 
tinct properties,  namely,  volatile  and  fixed  oils ; 
but,  in  general  language,  the  term  oil  is  indi- 
cative of  the  latter.  Fixed  oils  are  unctuous, 
fluid  bodies,  which,  when  dropped  upon  paper, 
sink  into  it,  and  make  it  semi-transparenC  or 
give  it  what  is  called  a  grtaty  stain.  They 
are  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 
Train  oil  has  been  sometimes  nsed  as  a  ma- 
nure, and  is  a  powerful  fertilizer.  See  Fish. 
Linseed  oil  is  a  common  food  for  livestock. 
See  LiHsiKD  Oil. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  analysis  of  100 
parts  of 

OlfTeoll  .  13-36  -I-  0-437  -|-  77-918  b  100 
Twin  oil  -  161  4r  1^03  +  86-87  ss  100 
Olive  oil  is  chiefly  imported  into  England 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  produce  of 
the  OUa  Europaa,  a  native  of  Greece,  Africa, 
and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  oil  is  expressed 
from  the  ripe  fruit,  which  resembles  a  small 
purple  plum  in  size  and  appearance.  The 
fruit  is  first  bruised  in  a  mill,  and  then  pressed : 
the  first  which  flows  is  termed  virgin  oil ;  after 
obtaining  which  the  marc  is  broken  up,  moist* 
ened  with  hot  water,  and  again  submitted  to 
the  press  to  procure  an  inferior  oil.  The  oil 
is  left  for  a  considerable  time,  to  enable  it  to 
deposit  the  feculencies,  be(bre  it  is  ready  for 
exportation  or  for  use.  Good  olive  oil  is  of  a 
pale  straw-yellow  colour,  perfectly  inodorous 
and  tasteless.  There  are  several  kinds  in  the 
market:  that  which  comes  from  Provence  is 
the  best,  next  to  it  that  from  Florence;  it  is  im- 
ported in  flasks.  Lucca  and  Genoa  oils  are 
also  good ;  but  the  greatest  pari  of  the  olive 
oil  brought  into  England  is  the  production  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Gallipoli  oil.  Olive  oil  is  used  both  dieteti- 
cally  and  medicinally.  It  is  superior  to  butter 
for  many  purposes  of  cookery. 

OKRA  (HUneau  eecukntie).  This  plant  is 
cultivated  extensively  in  the  West  Indies,  from 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  The  pods  are  gathered  green,  and  used 
in  soaps.  They  form  an  important  ingredient 
in  the  celebrated  Gumbo  soup  of  New  Orleans 
and  other  southern  places.  The  pods  are  filled 
with  seeds  and  a  mucilage  of  a  bland  and 
highly  nutritious  quality.  Hence  the  okra  is 
frequently  recommended  to  persons  afflicted 
with  dysentery  and  other  bowel  oomplaints, 
either  eaten  boiled,  or  made  into  soup.  When. 
8c  3  W7 
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buttered  and  spked,  they  afford  a  rieb  disb, 
and  vith  vinegar,  they  make  a  good  pickle. 
The  plant  comes  to  maturity  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  pods  are  abundant  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia  market  Those  who  become  once 
accustomed  to  this  wholesome  vegetable,  con- 
tract a  great  fondness  for  its  peculiar  flavour. 
•  In  Louisiana  and  other  southern  states,  a 
dinner  is  scarcely  considered  complete  withoat 
okra  cooked  in  some  way  or  other,  and  the 
poor  consider  it  one  of  their  greatest  blessings. 
Mr.  Legare,  editor  of  the  Soihem  jigrictUtyrist, 
has  furnished  the  following  recipe  for  making 
okra  soup,  after  the  celebrated  method  pursued 
in  Charleston.  The  pods,  he  says,  are  of  pro- 
per size  when  2  or  3  inches  long,  but  may  be 
used  as  long  as  they  remain  tender.  If  fit  for 
use,  they  will  snap  asunder  at  the  ends,  but  if 
too  old  and  woody,  they  must  be  rejected.  One 
peck  of  the  tender  pods  are  to  be  cut  crosswise 
into  very  thin  slices,  not  exceeding  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  To  this  quantity  add 
about  one-third  of  a  peck  of  tomatoes,  previ- 
ously peeled  and  cut  into  pieces.  The  propoi^ 
tion  of  tomatoes  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  taste. 
A  coarse  piece  of  beef  (a  shin  is  generally 
made  use  of)  is  placed  in  a  pot  or  digester 
with  about  2^  gallons  of  water,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  salt  This  is  permitted  to 
boil  a  few  moments,  when  the  scum  is  taken 
off  and  the  okra  and  tomatoes  thrown  in;  With 
these  ingredients  in  the  proportions  mentioned, 
the  soup  made  is  remarkably  fine.  Still,  some 
think  it  improved  by  additions  of  green  com, 
Lima  beans,  dtc.  The  most  essential  thing  to 
be  attended  to  is  the  boiling,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soup  depends  almost  entirdy  on 
this  being  done  faithfully.  For  if  it  be  not  boil- 
ed enough,  however  well  the  ingredients  may 
have  been  selected  and  proportioned,  the  soup 
will  be  very  inferior,  and  give  but  little  idea 
of  the  delightful  flavour  it  possesses  when  well 
done.  A  properly  constructed  digester  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  vessel  for  boiling  this  or  any 
other  soup  in;  but  where  such  a  utensil  is  not 
at  hand,  an  earthenware  pot  should  be  pre- 
ferred ;  but  on  no  account  make  use  of  an  iron 
one,  as  it  would  turn  the  whole  soup  perfectly 
black,  instead  of  the  proper  colour,  namely, 
green,  coloured  with  the  rich  yellow  of  toma- 
toes. The  time  usually  required  for  boiling 
okra  soup  is  about  5  hours,  during  which  it 
flAiould  be  occaaionally  stirred,  and  the  ingre- 
dients mashed.  When  taken  off,  the  original 
quantity  will  be  reduced  to  about  one-half,  and 
the  meat  **  done  to  rags;*'  the  whole  forming  a 
homogeneous  mass,  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
porridge. 

OLEANDER  {Narwm,  from  ncrot,  humid; 
alluding  to  the  habitat  of  the  plants).  This  is 
a  genus  of  noble  evergreen  shrubs,  of  easy 
culture,  and  flowering  freely  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  N»  oUantUr  and  its  varieties  bear 
fbrcing  remarkably  well ;  and,  although  treats 
ed  as  green-house  plants,  yet  they  will  not 
flower  well  unless  they  are  kept  in  the  stove. 
They  grow  well  in  any  rich,  light  soils,  and 
young  cuttings  root  in  any  soiU  if  kept  moist 
The  leaves  of  N»  dUandtr  contain  tannic  acid, 
and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  root  of  N,  od<h 
mm  are  applied  externally  as  powerfol  repel- 
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lants  by  the  Indian*  practitioners.  N,tmetorimm 
yields  Indigo.    (PaxtoiCi  Bot.  Did.) 

OLIVE  {OUa).  This  is  a  very  important 
genus  of  plants,  on  account  of  &e  oil,  Ac* 
which  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  O.  Ewoptetu 

It  is  an  evergreen,  small  tree,  with*  lanceo- 
late leaves,  of  a  deep-green  on  the  upper,  and 
neariy  white  or  hoary  on  the  under  surface. 
The  flowers  ate  small  and  white.    The  fruit  is 
an  elliptical  drupe,  of  a  bluish-purple  colour 
when  ripe.    The  tree  lives  to  an  extreme  old 
age,  ana  contimieB  to  bear  good  olives.    It  is  * 
also  much  admired  for  the  ft-agraace  of  its. 
flowers,  which  render  it  worthv  a  place  in 
every  green-house  collection,    lliey  grow  well 
in  loam  and  p^ at;  ripened  cuttings  root  readily 
in  sand,  under  a  glass.    They  may  also  be  in- 
creased by  grafting  on  the  common  privet. 
The  unripe  fruit  of  the  olive,  preserved  in  salt* 
and  water,  is  a  well-known  article  for  the  dessert. 

With  regard  to  the  capacity  of  a  portion  of 
the  Southern  United  States  to  produce  the  olive, 
the  following  extract  from-  a  oommunication 
of  John  Couper,  Esq.,  will  give 'interesting  in- 
formation :— 

**  I  had  a- very  pretty  grove  of  200  olives,  im- 
ported aboQt  10  years  since,  their  stems  from 
8  to  18  inches  diameter,  and  perhaps  averaging 
20  to  25  feet  high  to  the  top;  they  have  borne- 
fruit  for  some  years.  I  had  also  near  600  trees,, 
or  plants,  from  11  to  6  years  old.  From  com- 
parisons between  the  olive  and  orange,  in  pre* 
Tious  severe  i?osts,«^ere  the  orange  was  much 
!hurt,  the  olive  was  uninjured.  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  in  believing  the  olive  is  welt 
adapted  to,  and  will  succeed  on  our  sea-coast, 
of  both  Carolina  and  Georgia* 

«I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with-, 
sonr^minge  trees,  botli  on  St  Simon's  and  Je- 
kyl,  for  58  years,  and  believe  they  were  plant- 
ed near  100  years  since ;  and  have  never  been 
killed  by  frost  until  last  February,  when  they 
were  all  destroyed.  I  therefbre  conclude,  that 
since  the  first  settlement  of  Georgia  the  olive 
would  have  succeeded;  It  occurs  to  me  that, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  value  of  the  olive 
in  France,  they  have  been  out  down  in  some 
severe  frosts. 

^The  dive  and  ora&ge  seemed  so  completeiv 
destroyed,  even  to  some  depth  under  ground, 
that  I  cnt  them  down,  and  planted  com  in  their 
place ;  on  examination  about  a  month  since, 
the  lower  roots  still  appearing  fresh,  I  conclud- 
ed that  opening  the  ground  around  them  might 
encourage  vegetation;  and  have  now  the  satis-* 
faction  to  see  the  olives  pushing  out  abundance 
of  fine,  strong  shoots,  not  one  failing.  The 
oranges  are  doing  the  same,  though  some  ap- 
pear dead,  not  yet  decided;  by  returning  the 
earth  to  the  olive  shoots,  they  will  throw  out 
roots,  and  furnish  fine  plants.  In  fact,  I  am 
better  satisfied  respecting  the  success  of  the 
olive  than  I  was  before  the  severe  frost"  (JFor- 
fiMr't  RegigteTj  voL  iii.  p.  246.) 

OLIVE,  THE  AMERICAN  (OUa  Ammea^ 
na).  This  American  tree  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Southern  States,  the  Floridas,and  Louisiana. 
Like  the  live-oak  and  cabbageUree,  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  sea-shore^  **It  is  so  little  multi- 
plied," says  Michaux,  <*that  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived no  name  from  the  iohabitanu  of  tha. 
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ccftintey,  ekeept  on' the  banks  of  the  river  Sa- 
vannah, where  it  is  called  Devil  wood, 

''This  tree  grows  in  soils  and  exposures  ex- 
tremely different:  on  the  seashore  it  springs 
with  the  live-oak  in  the  most  barren  aind  sultry 
spots ;  and  in  other  places  it  is  seen  with  the 
big  laurel,  the  umbrella  tree,  the  sweet  leaves, 
&c.,  in  cool,  fertile,  and  shaded  situations. 

**  This  tree;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  this 
larg^  shrub,  is  sometimes  30  or  36  feet  high, 
and  ID  or  It^  inches  in  diameter:  but  this  size 
is  extraordinary;  it  commonly  ftuctifies  at  the 
height  of  8, 10,  or  13  feet  The  leaves  are  4 
or  6  inches  long,  opposite  and  lanceolate,  en- 
tire at  the  edge,  smooth  and  brilliant  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  of  an  agreeable  light-green* 
They  are  evergreen,  or  at  least  are  partially 
renewed  only  once  in  4  dr  5  years*  The  fer- 
tile and  barren  flowers  are  on  separate  trees: 
they  are  very  small,  strongly  scented,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  axillary,  or  situated  between  the 
petiole  of  the  leaves  and  the  brsnehes.  The 
season  of  flowering,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charleston,  is  about  the  end  of  April.  The 
fruit  is  round,  and  about  twice  as  large  as  a 
common  pea.  When  ripe,  it  is  of  a  purple 
colour,  approaching  to  blue,  and- consists  of  a 
bard  stone  thinly  coated  with  pulp.  As  it  re- 
mains attached  to  the  branches  during  a  part 
oT  the  winter,  its  colour  forms,  at  this  season, 
ain  agreeable  contrast  with  the  foliage. 

''The  bark  which  covers  the  trunk  of  the 
devil  wood  is  smooth  and  grayish.  The  wood 
has  a  fine  and  compact  graia,.and,  when  per- 
fectly dry,  it  is  excessively  hard  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  cut  or 'split;  hence  is  derived  the  name 
of  devil  wood.'  It  is,  notwithstanding,  neglect- 
ed in  use.  On  laying  bare  the  cellular  integu- 
ment of  the  bark;  its  natural  yellow  hue  changes 
instantaneously  to  a  deep  red,  and  the  wood, 
by  contact  with  the  air,  assumes  a  rosy  com- 
plexion. Experiments  should  be  made  to  de- 
tect the  nature  of  this  active  principle  in  the 
bark,  which  causes  it  to  change  colour  so  sud- 
denly by  exposure  to  the  air. 

"  From  the  temperature  of  the  native  skies 
of  this  tree,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  capable 
of  resisting  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  the 
common  olive :  it  becomes,  then,  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  foliage,  its  odoriferous  flowers, 
and  its  showy  fruit,  a  valuable  acquisition." 
(Mirhttux.) 

ONIONS  (jmumctpa).  Of  this  genus,  there 
tfre  eight  individuals  that  demand  the  ganden- 
er*s  care. 

They  alt  require  a  rich,  friable  soil,  on  a  dry 
substratum;  a  situation- enjoying  the  full  influ- 
ence of* the  sun,  and  entirely  free  from  trees, 
which  are  v^ery  inimical  to  them,  especially  to 
(hose  whieh  have  to  stand  the  winter.  If  the 
•oil  be  poor,  or  exhausted,  abundance  of  dung 
^ould  be  applied  in  the  preceding  autumn  or 
winter,  and  the  ground  thrown  into  ridges.  By 
these  means  it  becomes  well  decomposed  uid 
incorporated  with  the  soil ;  for  rank,  unreduced 
dung  is  generally  injurious,  engendering  de- 
cay, and  inducing  maggots ;  if,  therefore,  the 
application  of  manure  is  neglected  until  the 
tfpring,  it  should  be  taken  A-om  an  old  hotbed, 
or  other  source  whence  it  is  to  be  had  in  a 
tfioroughly  puireseent  state,  and  torncd  in  only 


to  a  moderate  depth.  Sea-sand,  particularly 
if  the  ground  is  at  all  tenacious,  is  advanta- 
geously employed ;  coat-ashes,  and  especially 
soot,  are  applied  with  particular  benefit.  In 
digging  over  the  ground,  small  spits  only  should 
be  turned  over  at  a  time,  that  the  texture  may 
be  well  broken  and  pulverized.  A  considera- 
ble degree  of  attention  is  required  from  the 
diflicnlty  of  giving  the  requisite  degree  of  firm- 
ness to  light  soils,  which,  if  rich,  are  well  suit- 
ed to  the  growth  of  these  vegetables.  Old,  soft, . 
or  light,  sandy  soils,  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  of  Rait,  re- 
commends to  be  dug  rough  in  October,  and 
about  January  to  have  a-  top-dressing  of  cow- 
dung  applied  and  left  on,  to  have  its  fertilizing 
matters  washed  in  until  the  time  of  sowing, 
then  as  much  as  can  be  is  to  be  raked  ofl*,  and, 
without  digging,  the  seed  sown,  trod  in,  and 
covered  widd  earth  from  the  alleys.  By  this 
management,  soils  will  produce  good  crops 
which  before  were  annually  destroyed  by  the 
maggot  Onions  for  pickling,  as  well  as  those 
to  stand  the  winter,  should  be  grown  on  light, 
poor  soils,  which  cause  the  first  to  be  small  in 
the  bulb,  and  the  latter,  not  growing  so  loxu- 
riantly,  to  withstand  the  winter  better. 

There  are  14  distinct  varieties  of  this  vege- 
table, as  appears  from  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  C.  Strachan,  gardener  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London. 

1.  Silver-skinned  onion.  2.  Early  silver- 
skinned.  3.  True  Portugal  4.  Spanish.  5.  • 
Strasburg.  6.  Deptford.  7.  Globe.  8.  James's 
keeping  onion.  9.  Pale-red.  10.  Yellow.  11. 
BloodM-ed.  12.  Tripoli.  13.  Two-bladed.  14. 
Lisbon* 

In  England  the  onion  is  raised  from  seed,  • 
which  may  be  sown  for  the  first  main  crop  to- 
wards the  close  of  February,  if  dry,  open  wea- 
ther, otherwise  only  a  small  portion,  in  a  warm, 
dry  sitoation.  The  principal  crop,  however, 
must  be  sown  during  March,  it  being  kept  in. 
mind  that  the  close  of  Februaiy  is  to  be  pre* 
ferred,  for  the  earlier  the  seed  is  inserted,  the 
finer  will  be  the  bulbs :  main  crops  may  even 
be  inserted  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  April, . 
and,  at  its  close,  a  small  sowing  to  draw  young 
in  summer,  and  for  small  bulbs  to  pickle; 
again  in  July  and  early  in  August  fi>r  salads  in 
autumn ;  and,  finally,  in  the  last  week  of  Au- 
gust, or  early  in  September,  to  stand  the  winter" 
for  spring  and  beginning  of  summer.  The  seed- 
is  sown  thinly,  broadcast,  and  regularly  raked 
in.  An  ounce  of  seedis  abundantly  sufficient : 
for  a  rood  of  ground,  especially  for  thii  matn^ 
crops,  as  they  should  never  be  idlowed  to  grow 
to  a  size  fit  for  salads  without  tiiinning.  No 
other  seed  ought  to  be  sown  with  it;  for  the- 
practice  of  stealing  a<  orop  is-  detrimental  to  ■ 
both  crops,  without  the  slightest  advantage  to' 
compensate.  The  beds  should  be  divided  by 
narrow  alleys  into  poitiens  about  ■  four  ftet- 
wide,  for  the  convenience  of  culthwtion*  In- 
about  six  weeks  after  sowing,  the  plaiitawill 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  first  thinning' 
and  smiall  hoeing^  by  which  they  are  to  be^ 
set  out  about  S  inches  apart;  if  this  is* per- 
formed in  dry  weadier,  it  will  keep  the^  beds' 
ft-ee  of  weeds  for  six  weeks  longer,  wiien  they 
must  be  hoed  a  second  time,  and  thinned  ta 
\  inches  apart;  and  now,  lAere  they  ' 
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failed,  the  Tacancies  may  be  filled  up  by  traas- 
planting  some  of  those  thinned  out  into  the 
places ;  the  l^est  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the 
evening,  and  water  must  be  given  for  several 
successive  nights.  In  transplanting,  the  root 
only  is  to  be  inserted,  and  no  part  of  the  stem 
buried ;  for  there  is  very  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  naturally  the  bulb  grows  entirely 
upon  the  surface,  and  that  growing  within  the 
mould  is  a  great  cause  of  their  not  keeping 
welL  After  the  lapse  of  another  month  they 
must  be  thoroughly  gone  over  for  th#  last  time, 
the  weeds  eradicated,  and  the  plants  thinned 
to  6  inches  asunder ;  after  this  they  in  general 
only  require  to  be  weeded  occasionally  by 
hand;  they  must,  however,  be  kept  completely 
free  from  weeds,  and  the  stirring  of  the  surface 
which  the  hoe  effects  is  very  beneficial.  In 
order  to  prevent  their  running  too  much  to 
blade,  it  is  a  good  practice  early  in  July,  be- 
fore the  tips  change  to  a  yellow  hue,  to  bend 
the  stems  down  flat  upon  the  bed,  which  not 
only  prevents  the  rapid  growth  of  the  blade, 
but  causes  the  bulbs  to  become  much  larger 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  bend  should 
be  made  about  2  inches  up  the  neck. 

About  the  close  of  August  the  onions  will 
have  arrived  at  th^ir  full  growth,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  withering  of  the  foliage,  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  necks,  and  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  pulled  up.  As  soon 
as  these  changes  appear,  they  must  be  taken 
up,  the  bed  being  frequently  looked  over;  for, 
if  the  whole  crop  is  waited  for,  the  forwardest, 
especially 'in  moir:  seasons,  are  apt  again  to 
strike  root  They  should  be  spread  on  mats, 
dtc,  in  the  sun,  frequently  turned,  and  removed 
under  shelter  at  night  In  3  or  8  weeks,  when 
the  roots  and  blades  are  perfectly  withered  and 
void  of  moisture,  and  the  bulbs  become  firm, 
they  are  fit  for  storing,  being  housed  in  dry 
weather,  and  carefully  preserved  from  bruis- 
ing :  previous  to  doing'  this,  all  mould  and  re- 
fuse must  be  removed  from  them,  for  these  are 
apt  to  induce  decay,  and  spread  contagion  to 
aU  near  them.  To  prevent  this  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, all  faulty  ones  should  be  rejected :  in  the 
store-house  they  must  be  laid  as  thin  as  may 
be,  and  looked  over  at  least  once  a  month. 
Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  many  will 
decay,  and  more  sprout,  especially  in  mild 
winters;  therefore,  to  preserve  some  for  late 
use,  it  is  useful  to  sear  the  roots  and  the  sum- 
mits with  a  hot  iron,  care  being  taken  not  to 
scorch  the  bulb. 

For  the  winter  standing  crop  the  only  addi- 
tional directions  necessary  are,  to  tread  in  the 
seed  regularly  before  raking,  if  the  soil,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  is  dry  and  light  They  must  be 
kepi  constantly  clear  of  weeds,  as  well  as  of 
the  fallen  leaves  of  trees,  which  cause  them  to 
spindle  and  become  weak,  but  they  need  not  be 
thinned,  as  they  serve  as  protections  for  each 
other.  Early  in  spring  they  are  to  be  weeded, 
and,  as  may  be  necessary,  transplanted  for 
bulbing.  There  are  several  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion lately  introduced  or  revived,  which  pro- 
duce onions  of  superior  size  and  goodness. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  production  of  fine 
onions  in  England  is  the  want  of  a  sufilcient 
Gontuiuanee  of  warm  weather ;  or,  at  leaat»  the 
880 
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inclemency  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  pre- 
vents the  insertion  of  the  seed  until  so  late, 
that  the  most  genial  season  to  vegetation  passes 
away  whilst  the  plants  are  in  their  infancy;  it 
is  the  obviating  this  unfavourable  circumstance 
that  causes  the  superiority  of  the  several  plans 
hereafter  detailed. 

It  is  a  practice  that  originated  in  America, 
and  which  has  met  with  the  decided  approval 
of  Mr.  Knight  and  others,  to  sow  in  May;  to 
cultivate  the  plants  as  in  the  other  crops;  and, 
in  October,  the  bulbs,  being  of  the  size  of  nuts, 
are  to  be  taken  up,  dried,  and  housed,  as  directed 
for  the  full-grown  bulbs.  About  the  middle  of 
the  following  March  they  must  be  planted  out 
in  rows  6  inches  apart  each  way,  and  after^ 
wards  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  crops.  If  sown  earlier  than  May,  they 
run  to  seed  when  transplanted.  Another  mode 
nearly  as  eflicacious,  and  which,  I  understand, 
has  been  practised  for  a  great  length  of  time 
in  the  south  of  Essex,  is  to  sow  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  to  stand  the  winter,  and  in 
March,  early  or  late,  according  to  the  forward 
growth  of  the  seedlings,  to  be  planted  out  in 
rows  at  the  before-directed  distance,  and  culti- 
vated as  usual. 

In  Portugal  they  sow  in  a  moderate  hotbed 
during  November  or  December,  in  a  warm 
situation,  with  a  few  inches  of  mould  upon  it; 
and  the  plants  are  protected  from  frost  by  hoops 
and  mats ;  in  April  or  May,  when  of  the  size 
of  a  swan's  quill,  they  are  transplanted  into  a 
light,  rich  loam,  well  manured  with  old  rotten 
dung,  to  bulb. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  practice  of  Mr.  Mae- 
donald,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  at 
Dalkeith,  that  transplanting  alone  is  of  great 
benefit  •*  His  soil,**  he  says,  •«  is  not  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  the  onion,  being  light 
and  thin ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  many  ex- 
periments he  was  able  to  obtain  fine  bulbs,  and 
which  he  at  length  accomplished  bv  sowing  in 
the  end  of  February,  and  about  April  trans- 
planting them  at  the  usual  distance  in  drills, 
first  dipping  the  root  into  a  puddle,  consisting 
of  1  part  soot  and  8  parts  earth,  mixed  with 
water;  the  work  being  performed  in  moist 
weather."  The  puddle,  as  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Sinclair,  can  be  of  no  other  use  than  to  assist 
the  rooting  of  the  plants. 

To  obtain  seed,  some  old  onions  must  be 
planted  during  February,  or  early  in  March. 
The  finest  and  firmest  bulbs  being  selected,  and 
planted  in  rows  10  inches  apart  each  waj, 
either  in  drills  or  by  a  blunt-ended  dibble,  the 
soil  to  be  rather  poorer,  if  it  difiTers  at  all  from 
that  in  which  they  are  cultivated  for  hulbing. 
They  must  be  buried  so  deep  that  the  mould 
just  covers  the  crown.  Early  in  spring  their 
leaves  will  appear.  If  grown  in  laiige  quan- 
tities, a  path  must  be  left  2  feet  wide  between 
every  8  or  4  rows,  to  allow  the  necessary  cul- 
tivation. They  must  be  kept  thoroughly  olear 
of  weeds,  and  when  in  flower  have  stakes 
driven  at  intervals  of  5  or  6  feet  each  side  of 
every  2  rows,  to  which  a  string  is  to  be  fasten- 
ed throughout  the  whole  length,  a  few  inches 
below  the  heads,  to  serve  as  a  support,  and 
prevent  their  being  broken  down.  The  seeds 
are  ripe  in  August,  which  is  intimated  by  the 
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husks  becoming  brownish:  the  heads  mast 
then  be  immediately  cut,  otherwise  the  recep- 
tacles will  open  and  shed  their  contents.  Be- 
ing spread  on  cloths  in  the  sun,  daring  the  day, 
and  taken  under  cover  every  night  and  daring 
inclement  weather,  they  soon  become  perfectly 
dry^  when  the  seed  may  be  rabbed  out,  cleaned 
of  the  chaff,  and,  after  remaining  another  day 
or  two,  finally  stored*  It  is  of  the  almost  con- 
sequence to  employ  seed  of  not  more  than  one 
year  old,  otherwise  not  more  than  1  in  dO  seeds 
will  vegetate. 

The  goodness  of  seed  may  be  easily  disco- 
vered by  forcing  a  little  of  it  in  a  hotbed  or  in 
warm  water,  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  employed : 
a  small  white  point  will  soon  protrude  if  it  is 
fertile. 

Onions  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  in  the 
town  of  Weathersfield,  Connecticut,  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  West  Indies  and  Soathem  States. 
The  business  is  there  reduced  to  a  perfect 
system.  Early  in  spring  the  land  is  manured, 
by  ploughing  in  fine  man  are  from  the  stable  or 
barn-yard,  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  loads 
to  the  acre.  That  of  neat  cattle  is  preferred, 
as  that  of  horses  is  considered  to  be  of  too 
heating  a  nature.  It  is  then  well  harrowed  and 
laid  out  into  beds  of  6  feet  wide,  by  turning  a 
furrow  towards  them  each  way;  this  raises  the 
beds  above  the  alleys,  and'  allows  the  surplus 
water  to  run  off.  They  are  then  well  raked 
with  an  iron-toothed  or  common  hay  rake,  and 
the  alleys  suffered  to  remain  as  left  by  the 
plough. 

As  early  as  the  season  will  admit,  the  seed 
is  sown  in  the  following  manner.  A  rake,  with 
teeth  a  foot  apart,  is  drawn  crosswise  of  the 
beds,  and  drills  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
8^d;  it  is  then  sown  with  the  thumb  and  fingers 
and  covered  with  the  hand,  allowing  10  or  12 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  After  the  plants  are  up,  they 
are  kept  clean  of  weeds,  which  generally  re- 
quires four  weedings,  using  a  hoe  of  suitable 
width  to  pass  between  the  rows,  which  saves 
much  labour.  When  ripe,  they  are  pulled,  and 
the  tops  cut  off  to  a  suitable  leng&  for  tying 
them  to  the  straw  in  roping.  Three  and  a  half 
pounds  are  required  by  a  law  of  the  state  to  be 
put  in  each  rope;  and  the  ordinary  crop  is 
from  6  to  8000  ropes  to  the  acre. 

Onions  may  be  raised  in  the  same  way  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  though  the  more 
common  practice  is  to  grow  them  from  small 
bulbs  raised  from  seed  the  previous  year,  by  sow- 
ing thickly  in  rows,  about  9  or  10  inches  apart, 
about  the  middle  of  spring;  if  sown  too  early, 
they  are  apt  to  run  to  seed  when  transplanted. 
Cultivate  and  preserve  as  for  full-grown  bulbs. 
Plant  early  in  spring,  in  well  manured  ground, 
in  rows  about  6  inches  apart,  and  5  inches  in 
the  row,  allowing  aboat  18  inches  after  every 
fifth  row  as  an  alley  for  convenience  in  weeding. 

If  the  land  is  at  all  light,  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  tread  or  roll  well  before  sowing  or  trans- 

E Ian  ting,  and  be  careful  to  disturb  the  bulbs  as 
tile  as  possible  in  weeding. 
Potato,  or  under^pround  Omon^— This  species 
of  allium  has  received  the  above  appellations, 
on  account  of  its  producing  a  cluster  of  bulbs 
or  offsets,  in  number  from  S  to  12,  and  even 
more,  uniformly  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
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From  being  first  introduced  to  public  notice  in 
Scotland,  by  Captain  Bums  of  Edinburgh,  it  is 
there  also  known  as  the  Bam  onion.  There 
evidently  appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  this  ve- 
getable, one  of  which  bears  bulbs  on  the  summit 
of  its  stems,  like  the  tree  onion,  and  the  other 
never  throwing  up  flower-stems  at  all.  One 
variety  is  muciyarger  than  the  other,  and  this 
vegetates  again  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Both  varieties  are  best  propagated  by  offsets 
of  the  rodk  of  moderate  size;  for  if  those  are 
employed  which  the  one  variety  produces  on 
the  summit  of  its  stems,  they  'seldom  do  more 
than  increase  in  size  the  flrst  year,  bat  are  pro- ' 
lific  the  next ;  this  also  occurs  if  very  small 
offsets  of  the  root  are  employed. 

They  may  be  planted  daring  October  or  No- 
vember, or  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  seasoa 
will  allow,  but  not  later  than  April.  In  the 
west  of  England,  assisted  by  their  genial  cli- 
mate, they  plant  on  the  shortest  and  take  up  on 
the  longest  day.  They  are  either  to  be  inserted 
in  drills,  or  by  a  blunt  dibble  8  inches  apart 
each  way,  not  buried  entirely,  but  the  top  of 
the  offset  just  level  with  the  sur&ce.  Mr.  Ma- 
he  r,  gardener  at  Arandel  Castle,  merely  places 
the  sets  on  the  surface,  covering  them  witb 
leaf  mould,  rotten  dung,  or  other  light  compost. 
The  beds  they  are  grown  in  are  better  not  more 
than  4  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  only  enltivation  required  is  to  keep  them 
clear  of  weeds.  The  practice  of  earthing  the 
mould  over  them  when  the  stems  have  grown 
up  is  unnatural,  and  by  so  doing  the  bulbs  are 
blanched  and  prevented  ripening  perfectly,  on 
which  their  keeping  depends.  So  far  from 
following  this  plan,  Mr.  Wedgewood  of  Betley 
recommends  Uie  earth  always  to  be  cleared 
away  down  to  the  ring  whence  the  fibres 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  attained  their 
fall  size  and  begin  to  be  brown  at  the  top,  so 
that  a  kind  of  basin  is  formed  round  the  bulk 
As  soon  as  they  vegetate,  they  intimate  the 
number  of  offsets  that  will  be  produced,  by 
showing  a  shoot  for  each. 

They  attain  their  full  growth  towards  the  end 
of  July,  and  become  completely  ripe  early  in 
September:  for  immediate  use  they  may  be 
taken  up  as  they  ripen,  but  for  keeping,  a  little 
before  they  attain  perfect  maturity,  which  is 
demonstrated  by  the  same  symptoms  as  were 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  onion. 

ONION,  THE  WELSH,  or  CIBOULE. 
This  is  a  perennial,  which  never  forms  a  bulb, 
but  is  sown  annually,  to  be  drawn  young  for 
salads,  Ac.:  on  account  of  its  strong  taste,  it 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  common  onion  for  this 
purpose;  but  from  its  extreme  hardiness  in 
withstanding  the  severest  frost,  it  may  be  cul- 
tivated with  advantage  as  a  winter  standing 
crop  for  spring  use.  In  France  two  varieties 
are  in  cultivation,  the  white  and  the  red ;  the  first 
of  which  is  the  one  in  general  use  in  England. 
As  it  may  be  sown  at  all  times,  in  common 
with  the  onion,  and  is  similarly  cultivated,  ex- 
cept that  it  may  be  sown  thicker,  and  only 
thinned  as  wanted,  the  directions  given  for  that 
vegetable  will  suffice.  The  blade  usually  dies 
away  completely  in  winter,  but  fresh  one*- 
thrown  out  again  in  Febraary  or  March 
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To  obtain  seed,  some  of  the  roots  must  be 
pLftiited  out  in  March,  6  or  8  inches  asunder. 
The  first  autumn  they  will  produce  but  little 

•  seed;  in  the  second  and  third,  however,  it  will 
be  produced  abundantly.    If  care  is  tiiken  to 

-  part  and  transplant  the  roots  every  two  or  three 
years,  they  may  be  multiplied,  and  will  remain 

S reductive  for  many  vears,  and  afford  much 
etter  seed  than  that  from  one*vear  old  roots. 
There  is  good  reason*  for  concluding,  as  Mr.T. 
Milne,  of  Fulham,  ingeniously  explains,  that 
J  by  a  confusion  of.  names,  arising  from  simi- 
.larity  of  appearance,  this  vegetable  is  the  true 
.scallion  of  Miller  and  others,  whilst  the  hollow 
;leek  of  Wales  is  the  true  Welsh  oaioo;  for 
the  description  of  scallion,  as  given  by  Miller, 
.accords  exactly  with  that  of  the  Welsh  onion ; 
/and  as  he  describes  it  as  a  distinct  variety,  we 
f  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  receiving  this 
.  explanation,  or  considering  the  variety  as  lost ; 
'for  from  Miller's  known  accuracy  it  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  that  he  was  deoeived.    At 
present  all  onions  that  have  refused  to  bulb, 
and  formed  lengthened  necks  and  strong  blades 

-  in  spring  and  summer,  are  called  scallions. 

ONION,  THE  TREE,  or  CANADA  (Jl- 

f  Hmn  CoiMiimw).    This,  which  is  a  very  hardy 

perennial  species,  like  the  ciboule,  is  without 

•  a  bulbous  root,  but  .throws  out  numerous  off- 
.  sets.    Its  top  bulbs  are  greatly  prized  for  pick- 
ling, being  considered  of  superior  flavour  to 

•  the  common  onion  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as 
others  in  which  that  species  is  employed. 

It  is  propagated  both  by  the  root  ofisets, 
'  which  may  be  planted  during  March  and  April, 
I  or  in  September  and  October,  and  from  the  top 
bulbs,  which  jare  best  planted  in  spring,  and 
not  before  the  latter  end  of  April.    Tlw  old 
roots  are  best  to  plant  again  for  a  crop  of  bulbs, 
,  as  they  are  most  certain  to  run  lo  stems.    If 
the  bulbs  be  planted  earlier  than  as  above  di- 
rected, they  are  apt  to  push  uf)  the  same  season, 
.  and  -exhaust   themselves  without   producing 

-  either  good  offsets  or  bulbs ;  but  on  the  other 
.  band,  by  planting  the  old-roots  in  the  previous 

autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring,  they  will  pro- 
duce good  bulbs  the  same  year.  They  must 
be  inserted  in  rows  12  inches  Asunder,  in  holes 
Cinches  apart  and 2 deep, a  single  offset  or 
bulb  being  put  in  each.  .Those  planted  in  au- 
tumn will  shoot  forth  leaves  early  in  the  spring, 
and  have  their  bulbs  fit  for  gathering  in  June, 
or  the  beginning  of  July;  those  inserted  in  the 

.  spring  will  make  their  appearance  later,  and 
will  be  in  production  at  the  close  of  July  or 

•early  in  August:  they  must  not,  however,  be 
gathered  for  keeping  or  planting  until  the  stalks 
decay ;  at  which  time,  or  in  the  spring  also,  if 
only  of  one  year's  growth,  the  roots  nnay  be 
taken  up  and  parted  if  required  for  planting ;  but 
when  of  two  or  three  years'  continuance,  they 
must  at  all  events  be  reduced  in  sixe,  other- 
wise they  grow  in  too  large  and  sprindling 
bunches ;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  ntake  a  fresh 
plantatioa  annually  with  single  offsets.    The 

.  only  cultivation  necessary  is  to  keep  them 

•  clear  of  weeds ;  and  when  the  stems  run  up, 
to  give  them  the  support  of  stakes. 

.  The  bulbs,  when  gathered,  must  be  gradually 
and  carefully  dried  in  a  shady  place;  and  if 
kept  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  will  continue 
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in  good  state  until  the  following  May.    (G»  IT 
Johnaoru) 

OPEN.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  cowv 
or  heifers,  signifying  that  they  are  not  in  calf. 

OPEN  CUTS.  Such  drains  or  gutters  as 
are  made  in  land  by  the  spade,  and  left  without 
being  covered  in.  They  are  used  in  draining 
lands  in  particular  cases.  Open  cuts,  if  effec- 
tual, are  the  best  of  all  for  forest  draining,  as 
they  cannot  be  inconvenient,  from  the  plough 
not  being  employed  after  the  trees  are  planted. 
Cuts  of  this  sort  are  frequently  found  useful  in 
the  practice  of  irrigation  or  watering  of  land. 

OPHTHALMIA.    See  Shxbf,  Diixasbs  of. 

ORACHE  {MrxflUx;  from  olir,  black).  A 
geone  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  straggling 
plants  of  little  beauty,  and  the  simplest  culture 
and  propagation.  There  are  in  England  seve- 
ral native  species. 

The  A,  kartmau  is  cooked  and  eaten  in  the 
same  manner  as  spinach,  to  which  it  is  much 
preferred  by  many  persons,  although  it  belongs 
to  a  tribe  whose  wholesomeness  is  very  sus- 
picious. It  fitfurishes  best  in  a  rich,  moist  soil, 
and  in  an  open  compartment  Those,  how- 
ever, of  the  autumn  sowing,  require  a  rather 
drier  soil.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  which 
may  be  sown  about  the  end  of  September,  soou 
after  it  is  ripe,  and  again  in  the  spring,  for  soc^ 
cession;  the  sowing  to  be  performed  broad- 
cast, the  seeds  being  scattered  thin.  The 
plants  soon  m&e  their  appearance,  being  of 
quick  growth.  When  they  are  about  an  inch 
high,  they  must  be  thinned  to  4  inches  asun- 
der; and  those  removed  may  be  planted  out  at 
the  same  distance  in  a  similar  situation,  and 
watered  occasionally  until  established.  At  the 
time  of  thinning,  the  best  must  be  thoroughl7 
cleared  of  weeds,  and  if  they  are  again  t^d 
during  a  dry  day,  when  the  plants  are  aboat  4 
inches  high,  they  will  require  no  further  at- 
tendance dian  an  occasional  weeding  by  hand. 

For  early  production,  a  sowing  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  moderate  hotbed  at  the  same  times 
as  those  in  the  natural  ground. 

The  leaves  must  be  gathered  for  use  whilst 
young,  otherwise  they  become  stringy  and 
worthless.  To  obtain  seed,  some  plants  of  the 
spring  sowing  must  be  left  nngathered  from, 
and  Uiinned  to  about  8  inches  apart.  The 
seeds  ripen  about  the  end  of  August,  when  the 
plants  may  be  pulled  up,  and  when  perfectly 
dry,  rubbed  out  for  use. 

ORANGE,  OSAGE  {Madmra  amramtiacaX, 
This  is  an  American  deciduous  tree,  which 
^ows  wild  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  where 
itattains  the  height  of  a  tree  of  the  second  orthird 
class,  but  in  the  Middle  States  it  seldom  grows 
higher  than  16  or  20  feet  It  is  very  branching ; 
each  branch  being  armed  with  numerous  sharp 
thorns.  The  wood  is  remarkably  tough,  and 
said  to  be  very  durable.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  separate  trees.  The  fertile  or 
female  tree  bears  fruit  abundantly  in  a  very 
few  years.  These  are  round,  rough,  and  green- 
ish-coloured, resembling  somewhat  an  orange, 
and  weighing  from  12  to  18  ounces,  containing 
from  100  to  860  seeds. 

Recently  this  thorny  tree  has  received  very 
considerable  attention,  with  a  view  to  making 
it  useful  in  the  construction  of  live  fences. 
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'wfkieh  fmrpose  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
nurseries.  **  Its  great  merit,^  says  Mr.  T.  8. 
-^Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  **  consists  in  the  spread- 
ing manner  of  its  growth,  the  denseness  of  its 
branches,  and  the  armature  with  which  they 
are  furnished.  Planted  in  liedge-rows,  the  ma- 
clura  wotttd  never  become  unmanageable  on 
account  of  its  size;  at  the  same  time  lUt  growth 
is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  make  a  fence  in  8, 
4,  or  at  most  6  years,  from  the  seed.  It  may 
<be  asserted  with  safety,  that  on  land  of  tole- 
rable fertility,  the  labour  and  expense  of  per- 
fecting a  system  of  hedges  would  not  be  greater 
■than  to  keep  ordinary  enclosures  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  time  required  to  construct  them. 

**  The  Osage  orange  trees  are  readily  raised 
•from  the  seed,  which,  unlike  those  of  the  com- 
mon thorn,  require  no  preparation.  On  the 
contrary,  they  vegetate  with  certainty  in  2  or  3 
weeks  after  planting.  With  tolerable  care  the 
-seedlings  will  grow  2  or  3  feet  in  height  the 
'first  season;  aAer  which  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  nursery  rows  to  the  place 
designed  for  the  hedge.  Fifty  of  the  large 
orange-shaped  berries  yield  at  least  a  pound  of 
seed,  or  from  8  to  10,000  grains.  It  is  the  usual 
■practice  to  place  the  sets  from  12  to  15  inches 
apart,  in  a  single  row."  {Fwrmeri^  Eegiiter,  vol. 
•6,  p.  86.) 

Though  originally  from  a  southern  locality, 
the  Osage  orange  is  so  hardy  as  to  stand  the 
winters  not  only  of  the  Middle,  but  of  the  East- 
em  States. 

ORANGE  TREE  (CUnu).  The  genus  to 
'Which  the  orange  tree  belongs  consists  of  or- 
namental species  of  fruit  trees,  growing  from 
3  to  16  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  on  more 
or  less  dilated  and  winged  footstalks;  the 
flowers  are  large,  white,  and  odoriferous,  exist- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  the  fruit,  which  is  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  Orange 
trees  thrive  best  in  a  good  loamysoil,  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  rotten  dung.  The  different 
kinds  are  procured  by  budding  or  grafting  on 
common  stocks.  Stocks  for  working  upon  are 
raised  from  any  oranges,  lemons,  dice.  They 
are  sometimes  raised  from  cuttings,  in  which 
case  they  produce  fruit  when  very  small  plants. 
The  flowers  of  the  orange  tree  yield,. by  distil- 
Ution,  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  known  by  the 
-  name  of  oil  of  Neroli.  The  fruit  of  the  bigaa- 
'  roll  or  bitter  orange  makes  one  of  the  best  pre- 
serves which  can  be  eaten,  namely,  Sootdi 
marmalade.  The  unripe  fruit  is  used  for  fla- 
vouring the  liquor  called  curaf?oa.  The  ripe 
fruit  is  wholesome,  and  a  useful  refrigerant  in 
■  fevers. 

ORANGE,  WILD.    See  OasaaT,  Wild. 

ORCHARD  (Gr.).  In  horticulture,  an  en- 
closure devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees. 
'  In  England  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  orchards 
is  generally  kept  under  pasture ;  which,  while 
'  it  prevents  the  earth  from  being  washed  away 
by  rains,  is  favourable  to  the  running  of  the 
roots  immediately  under  the  surface,  by  which 
they  are  sooner  called  into  action  by  heat  in 
spring,  and  sooner  thrown  into  a  torpid  state 
by  cold  in  autumn.  The  priacipal  fruits  grown 
in  orchards  of  this  description  In  Great  Britain 
are  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  pliun,  and  the 
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cherry;  and  wherever  wheat  can  he  ripencfd  la 
the  plains,  these  fruits  will  arrive  at  perfection 
on  acclivities  exposed  to  the  south  and  south- 
east. 

ORGHARDORA88  (J>acty&  gUmerata). 
Galled  in  England  cookWoot  It  is  an  imper- 
fect perennial,  native  to  the  United  States*  See 
Gock's-Foot,  and  GaASSBS* 

ORGHIDAGEjE  (OrcMt,  one  of  the  genera). 
•A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  endogens,  in- 
habiting all  parts  of  the  world,  excepting^  those 
climates  situated  upon  the  vei^  of  the  frozen 
zone,  or  remarkable  for  their  exceeding  dry^ 
ness.  They  are  well  known  for  the  singular 
form  of  their  flowers.  Some  of  them  grow 
in  the  earth,  ^others  inhabit  rocks  and  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  a  few  appear  to  be  true 
parasites.  They  all  belong  to  the  class  Gy- 
fumdria  of  Linnaeus,  are  often  very  agreeably 
scented,  and  sometimes  produce  an  aromatic 
fleshy  fruit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vanilla,  which 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  benzoic  acid.  The 
nutritious  substance  called  9aUp  is  prepared 
from  the  amylaoeovs  tubers  of  the  male  orchis,' 
merely  drying  them  in  ovens.  They  become 
semi-pellucid,  and  when  pulverized,  form  a 
mucilage  with  boiling  water.  They  are  usually 
grown  in  the  frame  or  hothouse,  and  thrive 
best  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  chalk, 
broken  small.  They  can  only  be  increased 
from  seeds.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
describe  the  characters  of  each  species. 

The  species  indigenons  to  England  are-*- 
1.  Butterfly  orchis  (O.  hifoUa).  2.  Pyramidal 
orchis  (  O.  pffraimdaUt).  8.  Green-winged  mea- 
dow orchis  (O.  maru),  4.  Early  purple  orchis 
(0.  ffwiseM2a).  6.  Dwarf  dark-winged  orchis 
(O.  wutmkud).  6.  Great  brown-winged  orchis 
(O.  fitaca),  7.  Military  orchis  (O.  mUitaria), 
8.  Monkey  orchis  (O.  tepkro§antoi).  9.  Lizand 
orchis  (0.  Atrcina).  10.  White  cluster-rooted 
orchis  (O.  aUrida).  11.  Frog  orchis  (O.  widiM). 
12.  Marsh  palmate  orchis  (O.  lattfoHa).  13. 
Spotted  palmate  orchis  (O.  maaUata).  14. 
Aromatic  palmate  orchis  {O.eimopma\  Most 
of  the  native  species  of  orchis  inhabit  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  and  hilly,  chalky  downs. 
The  roots  are  doubly  tuberous,  fleshy ;  leaves 
chiefly  radical;  flowers  numerous,  spiked, 
purple,  crimson,  or  whitish— -in  some  hi^ly 
flagrant.  (Smithes  Eng,  JFlor.  vol.  iv«  pp.  8 — 24). 

OREGON  ALDER  iMmtOngona).  A  spe- 
cies of  the  alder  genus,  which,  like  the  Euro- 
pean alder,  attains  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet. 
(NuttaWt  Sitpplement  to  Mitha^.) 

ORGANIG  CHEMISTRY,  is  that  portion 
of  the  science  of  chemistry  which  relates  to 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  ''The  ob- 
ject of  organic  chemistry,"  says  M.  Liebig,  *<is 
to  discover  the  chemical  conditions  which  are 
essential  to  the  life  and  perfect  developement 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  generally  to  in- 
vestigate all  those  processes  of  organic  nature 
which  are  due  to  the  operation  of  chemical 
laws."  bi  this  aiticle  I  shall  confine  myself 
principally  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  analy- 
sis of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  Under 
the  heads  ATxosFBiax,  Eabthb,  Gasxs,  Txx- 
nxATURx,  Watkk,  &c.,  will  be  found  an  ac- 
.  count  of  their  respective  uses  to  vegetation. 
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There  is  no  branch  of  chemistry  more  diffi- 
calt,  and  yet  more  interesting,  than  that  of  or- 
ganic chemistry ;  for  in  this  the  chemist  finds, 
added  to  his  ordinary  difficulties,  and  to  his 
many  sources  of  uncertainty,  the  presence,  and 
very  often  the  controlling  influence,  of  a  living 
principle,  which  in  some  instances  seems  to 
neutralize  and  overcome  even  the  most  power- 
ful chemical  affinities.  **  I  would  warn,  there- 
fore, the  reader,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son, ''not  to  expect  complete  information  in 
this  branch  of  science:  the  wonders  of  the 
vegetable  creation  are  still  but  very  imper- 
fectly explored ;  many  of  the  organs  of  plants 
are  too  minute  for  our  senses,  and  scarcely  a 
single  process  can  be  completely  traced.  The 
multiplicity  of  operations  continually  going  on 
in  vegetables  at  the  same  time,  and  the  variety 
of  different  and  even  opposite  substances 
formed  out  of  the  same  ingredients,  and  almost 
at  the  same  time,  astonish  and  confound  us ; 
the  order,  too,  and  the  skill  with  which  every 
thing  is  conducted,  are  no  less  surprising ;  no 
''  two  operations  clash ;  there  is  no  discord,  no 
irregularity;  no  disturbance;  every  object  is 
gained,  and  every  thing  is  ready  for  its  intend- 
ed purpose.  This  is  too  wonderful  to  escape 
our  observation,  and  of  too  much  importance 
not  to  claim  our  attention.  Many  philosophers, 
accordingly,  distinguished  equally  by  their 
ihdustry  and  sagacity,  have  dedicated  a  great 

Sart  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  vegetation, 
lut  hitherto  their  success  has  not  been  equal 
to  their  exertions*  No  person  has  been  able  to 
detect  the  formative  agent  in  plants,  nor  even 
the  principle  which  is  always  so  busy  in  per- 
forming such  wonders,  nor  to  discover  him  at 
his  work ;  nor  have  philosophers  been  much 
more  fortunate  in  their  attempts  to  ascertain 
the  instruments  which  he  employs  in  his  opera- 
tions." A  great  variety  of  curious  and  inte- 
resting facts,  however,  have  been  discovered. 
These  I  shall  attempt  to  collect  and  arrange,  to 
point  out  their  dependence  on  each  other,  and 
to  deduce  such  consequences  as  obviously 
result  from  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
hitherto  made« 

The  farmer  will,  upon  reflection,  be  able  to 
call  to  mind  many  circumstances,  showing  the 
influence  of  the  living  principle  upon  tl^e 
chemical  substances  of  organic  matter.  He 
will  remember,  for  instance,  that  the  Hving  sub- 
stance flourishes  in  the  very  same  position, 
and  under  the  very  same  circumstances,  where, 
when  dead,  it  fapidly  putrefies.  Every  plant 
growing  on  the  soil,  or  on  a  dunghill,  testifies 
to  the  fact  The  living  plants  which  JUmrUh  in 
the  same  solution  of  a  salt  in  which  they  are 
ditm^d,  when  dead,  prove  the  same  thing  in 
another  way ;  and  these  proofs  may  be  multi- 
plied very  easily  on  very  slight  reflection.  And 
as  regards  animal  life,  the  very  same  results 
are  obtained ;  the  very  gastric  juice  which  the 
living  stomach  holds  for  an  age,  dissolves  that 
stomach  when  dead.  Animals  can  sustain  a 
temperature  considerably  greater  Utan  that 
where  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances 
rapidly  proceeds ;  and  men  even  can  exist  for  a 
considerable  period  in  an  atmosphere  heated 
considerably  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
In  this  sketch  of  organic  chemistry,  I  shall 
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principally  confine  myself  to  the  vegetable 
branch  of  it,  and  briefly  follow  the  progress  of 
a  plant  through  its  several  stages  of  germina- 
tion, its  growth,  and  its  decay,  leaving  the 
reader  to  refer  to  other  heads  of  this  work  for 
the  information  he  may  need. 

Germination,  That  all  plants  arise  from 
seeds  is  now,  I  believe,  undisputed  by  every 
person,  notwithstanding  th&  very  many  puz- 
zling phenomena  which  occasionally  occur; 
such  as  the  profusion  of  some  of  the  grasses, 
occasioned  by  the  application  of  certain  ma- 
nures.^  Thus,  *<by  dressing  certain  soils 
with  bones  and  wood  ashes,  tibe  white  clover, 
which  contains  this  salt,  appears  in  great  quan- 
tities. Now,  phosphate  of  lime  abounds  in 
bones  and  in  the  ashes  of  wood ;  other  plants, 
it  is  probable,  require  the  same  food.  Thus, 
after  the  great  fire  of  London,  says  Mr.  Play- 
fair,  large  quantities  of  the  Erymnntm  laHMium 
were  observed  growing  on  the  spots  where  a 
fire  had  taken  place.  On  a  similar  occasion, 
the  BlUwin  capUatwn  was  seen  at  Copenhagen, 
the  Senecio  viecomu  in  Nassau,  and  the  Spartnm 
tcopafium  in  Languedoc  After  the  burnings 
of  forest  pine  in  North  America,  poplars,  ac- 
cording to  Franklin,  grew  on  the  same  soil. 
(Lielfi^e  Org,  Cketn,  p.  15S.) 

Seeds,  therefore,  the  farmer  may  rest  as- 
sured, are  essential  to  the  production  of  plants. 
Now,  the  first  movement  of  the  seeds  towards 
the  production  of  plants  is  denominated  their 
germination.  To  this  certain  requisites  are 
essentially  necessary ;  such  as  moisture,  mode- 
rate heat,  and  oxygen  gas.  That  all  seeds  re- 
quire a  certain  degree  of  moisture  before  they 
will  vegetate,  is  known  to  every  one :  where 
there  is  no  moisture,  there  can  be  no  germina- 
tion. This,  however,  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant.  Some  of  the  mosses,  for 
instance,  will  germinate  on  walls  and  other 
places  where  the  supply  is  very  limited;  others, 
such  as  the  water  plants,  will  only  grow  im- 
mersed in  water.  The  rice  of  Hindostan  is 
grown  in  swamps  abounding  with  water,  which 
would  be  destructive  to  all  the  grain  crops 
of  the  English  farmer.  The  water-meadow 
grasses  of  our  own  country  illustrate  the  same 
position.  The  plant,  too,  has  the  power  of  de- 
composing water,  and  assimilating  its  hydro- 
gen in  the  formation  of  its  own  substances. 
Water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  these  substances  are  always  essential  in- 
gredients in  vegetables. 

Heat  is  also  necessary  to  germination :  thus 
few  plants  will  vegetate  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water ;  nevertheless,  this  low  tempera- 
ture does  not  destroy  their  vitality,  for  every 
farmer  is  aware  that  frozen  seeds  will  vege- 
tate after  they  have  been  thawed.  As,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  peculiar  degree  of  moisture  on 
which  every  plant  vegetates  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  so  there  is  a  temperature  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  growth  of  every  plant 
The  ivy,  the  elder,  and  the  honey-suckle,  for 
instance,  invariably  produce  their  leaves  long 
before  any  other  English  plant  has  felt  the 
warm  reviving  influence  of  spring. 

And,  again,  if  the  seed  is  not  supplied  with 
oxygen  gas,  the  most  favourable  supplies  of 
moisture  and  heat  will  not  induce  it  to  |^rmi 
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Bate.  Ray  tried  this  in  the  yactmm  of  an  9ir« 
pump  with  some  lettuce  seed;  they  did  not 
germinate  in  vaeuo,  but  they  grew  very  well 
when  the  atmospheric  air  (which  contains  21 
per  cent,  of  this  gas)  was  admitted.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  farmer  is  careful  not  to 
bury  his  seed-corn  so  deep  in  the  ground  as  to 
be  out  of  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Beyond  a  certain  depth,  which 
varies  with  different  plants,  no  seeds,  in  fact, 
will  vegetate.  Seeds  have  been  buried  deep 
in  the  earth  for  centuries,  and  when,  after- 
wards, they  have  been  accidentally  thrown 
npon  the  surface,  have  vegetated.  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  not  the  entire  at- 
mospheric air,  but  only  its  oxygen,  which  is 
essential  to  germination.  In  the  experiments 
of  M.  Saussure,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed by  various  plants  during  their  germinar 
tion  varied  very  considerably  in  amount. 
Wheat  and  barley,  weight  for  weight,  con- 
sumed less  oxygen  than  peas ;  and  peas  less 
than  beans  and  kidney-beans.  The  oxygen 
consumed  by  wheat  and  barley  amounts  to  be- 
tween TvVii^^  ^^^  Wini^  of  their  weight,  while 
that  consumed  by  beans  and  kidney-beans  may 
amount  to  ji^th  part  of  their  weight  The 
oxygen  absorbed  by  the  seed  is  in  all  proba- 
bility combined  with  the  carbon  of  the  plant, 
and  emitted  during  its  germination,  in  the 
state  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  the 
proportion  of  6*12  parts  of  the  former  and  16 
of  the  latter ;  and  the  quantity  of  it  emitted  is 
exactly  equal  in  amount  to  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen absorbed  by  the'  seed  that  should  unite 
with  the  carbon  of  the  plant,  to  form  tht,  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon 
is  always  lost  by  the  seed  during  vegetation. 

When  once  a  plant  has  vegetated,  its  growth 
proceeds  with  more  or  less  rapidity ;  none  that 
I  am  aware  of  remain  stationary ;  indeed,  it 
eannot  remain  stationary,  and  live.  They  in- 
crease in  size,  require  a  supply  of  various  sub- 
stances as  food,  and  the  examination  of  the 
•nature  of  this  nutriment  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  organic  chemistry ; 
for  under  this  head  are  included  the  assistance 
afforded  to  plants  by  the  goMs,  the  earths,  and  by 
wattr.  In  the  examination  of  the  food  of  plants, 
will  also  be  illustrated  the  important  questions 
-of  rotation,  of  fertilizers,  and  of  various  other 
important  questions,  which  in  this  work  will 
be  found  treated  of  under  their  respective 
heads ;  and  it  will  be  useless  to  repeat  what  I 
have  there  at  some  length  endeavoured  to  illns- 
.trate.  That  the  atmosphere  yields  its  carbon 
and  its  oxygen ;  the  soil  its  silica,  alumina,  and 
magnesia,  with  various  saline  matters ;  and  that 
water  yields  both  hydrogen  and  oxygen  )fbr  the 
service  of  the  plant,  is  pretty  well  established 
by  many  valuable  experiments  which  |  have 
there  given :  and  it  is  impossible  to  observe 
the  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  perfect  plant 
without  being  struck  with  the  number  of  its 
ingredients,  and  perceiving  at  once  the  proba- 
ble sources  from  whence  it  drew  its  supply. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  analysis  by  M.  Cadet 
of  the  solid  matters  or  ashes  of  the  common 
garlic.  From  173  parts  of  these  he  obtain- 
ed of 
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PotMk 

Sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash 
Alamina     -        .       .       -       - 
Phosphate  of  lima     ... 
Oxide  offroD     .... 

Magneeia  ..... 

Lime  ...... 

Silica 


1411 

All  these  substances,  there  is  little  doubc^ 
were  absorbed  by  the  plant  from  soil  in  which 
it  grew;  but  in  the  fresh  or  unburnt  garlic, 
these  are  combined  with  about  eight  times 
their  weight  of  mucilage,  albumen,  sulphur, 
vegetable  fibre,  and  water.  Now  the  three 
first  of  these  must  have  been  formed  during 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  from  either  the  atmo- 
sphere or  from  water :  the  first  (the  atmosphere) 
being  composed  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bonic acid ;  and  the  latter  (water)  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  Mucilage  was  found  by  M.  Ber« 
zelius  to  be  composed  of 

Ffertk 

Oxygen  ..----     51906 

Carbon   ......      41-006 

Uydrogen 6788 

100^ 

Albumen  contains,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard, 


Carbon  - 
Oxygen  . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 


The  same  excellent  chemists  have  shown 
woody  fibre  to  be  composed  of 

Oxyven 42J5 

Carbon      ......      BS* 

Hydrogen        -  ...       5-75 

100- 

The  chief  vegetable  matters  of  the  garlic,  there- 
fore, the  student  will  remark  (and  the  same 
conclusion  applies  to  other  vegetables),  are 
composed  entirely  of  two  or  three  principal 
ingredients.  The  composition  of  all  plants  is, 
in  fact,  much  more  similar  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  For  instance,  all  the  vegetable  acids, 
such  as  vinegar  (acetic  acid),  sugar,,  gum, 
starch,  woody  fibre,  &c,,  are  composed  of  three 
substances,  viz.,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
arranged  in  different  proportions,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table : 


Acetic  acldCTlneffaO 

Carbon 

O17IW. 

HjdrapB. 

•aoM4 

44I«7 

5-630 

Citric actd  (oflemona)     - 

18-811 

50-859 

6-330 

Oxalic  acid  (of  wild  sorrel) 

96*566 

70-689 

3-744 

Sngar       .... 

43-47 

50-63 

6*90 

Starch      .... 

43  95 

49-68 

6-77 

Gum 

43-33 

50-84 

6-98 

Woody  fibre  of  the  oalc    - 

83-53 

41-78 

5'60 

Woody  fibre  of  the  beech - 

61*45 

43-73 

5-83 

The  decompotUion  of  vegetable  aubstancee, — ^All 
dead  vegetable  substances,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, under  favourable  circumstances,  speedi-' 
ly  decay,  or  decompose,  and  are  resolved  into 
their  constituents.  This  is  commonly  effects 
in  two  ways,  either  by  fermentation  or  by  pntre- 
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faction;  to  this  last  phenomenon  several  reqnl 
sites  are  necessary ;  moisture  mast  be  present, 
and  the  temperature  must  not  be  below  32^  of 
Fahrenheit :  in  fact,  it  proceeds  with  extreme 
slowness  at  a  temperature  below  46°.  It  is  re- 
tarded in  its  progress  by  the  absence  of  the 
atmospheric  air,  but  its  presence  is  not  essen- 
tial :  when  water,  however,  is  entirely  absent, 
putrefaction  cannot  proceed. 

The  disagreeable  odour  which  is  emitted  dar- 
ing putrefaction  is  owing  to  the  gaseous  sab- 
stances  which  are  generated.  Those  plants 
which  contain  nitrogen  emit  ammonia :  onions 
produce  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  By  all  of 
them  carbonic  acid  gas  and  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas  are  emitted  in  considerable  quantities. 
These  gases,  beings  when  presented  to  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  plan  is,  exceedingly  invigorating, 
are  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increased  luxuri- 
ance of  all  crops  manured  with  green  vegeta- 
'ble  matters.  When  the  putrefaction  of  the 
vegetable  substance  is  at  an  end,  the  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
are  gone,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  earths 
and  salts  with  which  the  purely  vegetable  mat- 
ters were  once  combined  in  the  plant.  The 
ashes  which  are  left  when  putrefaction  ceases, 
are  in  fact  nearly  the  same  as  those  left  after 
combustion.    See  PuTBEFACTioir. 

Animal  aubstancet, — ^The  analysis  of  animal 
substances  is  attended  with  all  the  difficulties 
to  which  I  have  alluded  as  attendant  upon  the 
examination  of  vegetable  substances ;  and  the 
progress  of  chemical  philosophy  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  composition  of 
any  great  proportion  of  the  many  substances 
met  with  in  the  animal  world.  The  great  mass 
of  animal  matters  contain  nitrogen,  and  this  is 
the  chief  general  chemical  difl*erence  between 
animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  hence,  when 
animal  substances  putrefy,  amnM)nia  is  disen- 
gaged, for  this  alkali  is  composed  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen. 

The  following  analysis  of  several  animal 
matters  will  show  how  generally  present  is 
nitrogen  in  this  class  of  substances : — 


Gelatin      (glue, 

CwbOB. 

Oxjfpn, 

Hrdrocra. 

Nitfop.. 

isinglass),  &c. 

47-881 

27-207 

7-914 

16-008 

Albumen  (white 

of  egg).  Ac.     - 

.53*883 

23'87« 

7-MO 

15-705 

Fibrin    (flbre   in 

clots  of  blood) 

53300 

10-665 

7-0«l 

I0-0S4 

Urea   (found  in 

urine)    - 

SO- 

9606 

6*66 

4666 

These  are  the  chief  animal  substances  of 
which  most  others  are  compounded.  Thus 
the  principal  solid  matter  of  animal  muscle  is 
fibrin.  The  outer  skin  or  cuticle  of  animals  is 
composed  of  from  93  to  95  per  cent  of  albumen. 
The  solid  matter  of  the  blood  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  same  substance.  Under  the  heads 
Anixal  Mabturss,  Fish,  Boarss,  Gelatik,  &c., 
the  reader  will  find  all  the  animal  chemistry 
bearing  upon  farming  and  rural  affairs,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  The  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  vegetable 
substances  forms  a  topic  of  great  interest ;  and 
Professor  G.  F.  W.  Johnston's  lectures  upon  the 
subject,  just  published,  will  be  read  with  satis- 
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faction.    See  Led,  JX,  en  iht  AppUoaJAfm  of  Cht- 
mislry  and  Geology  to  Agrindtwt, 

ORNITHOLOGY  (Gr.).  The  science  which 
teaches  the  natural  history  and  arraagement 
of  birds. 

OSIER.  The  name  given  to  various  species 
of  willow  or  sa/tr,  chiefly  employed  in  basket- 
making.  Although  under  the  heads  Sallow  and 
Willow  are  noticed  most  of  the  species  of  this 
genus,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  in  this  place, 
a  few  of  those  which  are  more  generally  known 
under  the  name  oner.  Osiers  differ  from  sal- 
lows in  their  long,  straight,  flexible,  and  mostly 
tough  twigs ;  thin,  generally  sessile  germens, 
and  elongated  styles  aad  stigmas.  The  osier 
forms  a  hardy  and  useful  hedge  for  excluding 
boisterous  winds ;  and  as  it  flourishes  in  wet 
situations  is  frequently  planted  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  banks  of  rivers  being  washed  away 
by  the  force  of  the  corrent.  Osiers  are  divided 
into  two  classes :  the  first  is  known  by  their 
blunt  and  downy  or  mealy  leaves,  which  in  the 
other  are  more  pointed,  smooth,  and  green,  re- 
sembling the  m3rrtle. 

The  common  osier  (5.  vimtna^)  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  species.  This  tree  is  found 
growing  in  wet  meadows, osier-holts,  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  other  moist  situations.  The 
branches  are  straight,  erect,  wand-Uke,  very 
long  and  slender,  round,  polished,  downy  when 
young,  with  fine  silky  hairs.  Leaves  on  short 
foot-stalks,  almost  upright,  about  a  span  long, 
and  half  an  inch  wide.  -The  value  of  the  com- 
mon osier  for  various  kinds  of  basket-work  is 
universally  known.  There  is  a  variety  much 
esteemed,  called  the  velvet  osier,  in  which  no 
external  difference  is  discernible,  but  the  twigs 
are  said  to  be  more  pliant.  There  are  also 
various  species  as  well  as  varieties  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  osiers,  some  of 
which,  having  smooth  leaves,  are  noticed  under 
the  articles  Sallow  and  Willow. 

The  silky-leaved  osier  (&  SmUhiana)  is  a 
shrub  found  growing  in  meadows  and  osier 
grounds,  the  branches  of  which  are  brittle  and 
unfit  for  basket-work.  It  is  therefore  important 
for  cultivators  of  osiers  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  this  and  the  velvet  osier ;  for  while 
the  latter  is,  for  some  kinds  of  work,  greatly 
esteemed,  the  silky-leaved  osier  proves  of  no 
utility. 

The  auricled  osier  {S,  stipularit)  is  a  com- 
mon species  in  osier-holts,  hedges,  and  woods, 
and  is  easily  known  at  first  sight  by  its  coarse, 
tall  habit,  and  conspicuous  stipules,  but  not 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  any  economical  pur- 
pose. The  twigs  are  upright,  tall,  soA,  and 
downy,  of  a  pale  reddish-brown,  brittle,  and  of 
little  or  no  use  as  an  osier. 

The  fine  basket  osier  (S.  Forbiana)  is  a  shrub 
grown  in  the  meadows  and  osier-holts  of  the 
eastern  part  of  England.  The  stem  is  erect, 
bushy,  with  upright,  slender,  smooth  twigs,  very 
flexible  and  tough,  of  a  grayish-yellow,  not 
purple  hue,  highly  esteemed  and  much  culti- 
vated for  the  finer  kinds  of  basket-work. 

Green-leaved  osier  (5.  rubra).  This  is  a 
small  tree,  with  long,  upright,  smooth,  grayish 
or  purplish,  more  frequently  tawny  branches, 
very  tough  and  pliant,  this  being  one  of  the 
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nost  valuable  osiers  when  cnt  down  annually. 
The  very  long  and  narrow  leaves  of  ihis  rather 
rare  species  agree  in  shape  with  the  common 
osier  \s,  vimiiutlii),  but  want  its  dense  white 
pubescence. 

In  the  fens  of  the  east  of  England  many  holts 
(as  they  are  provincially  called)  or  plantations 
of  osiers  are  raised,  which  beautify  the  country, 
keep  the  stock  warm  in  the  winter,  and  provide 
much  useful  wood  for  baskets  and  all  kinds  of 
wicker-work.  The  mode  of  planting  is  very 
simple ;  it  is,  first,  to  dig  the  land  from  6  to 
12  inches  deep,  and  then  to  prick  down  cut- 
tings of  4  years'  growth,  and  18  inches  long,  at 
about  3  feet  distance  from  each  other.  The 
soil  may  be  moor  or  clay,  or  any  that  is  low 
and  weL 

These  holts  or  osier  plantations  must  be 
fenced  round,  either  with  dikes,  which  are 
most  common,  or  with  hedges.  The  proper 
season  for  msiking  them  (they  seldom  fail  of 
growing  at  any  time),  is  from  the  fall  of  the 
teaf  till  very  late  in  the  spring. 

OSIER,  GOLDEN,  or  YELLOW  WILLOW. 
See  WiiLow. 

OUZB.    A  deposit  made  by  the  sea. 

OVEN.  A  domestic  furnace  used  for  baking 
bread,  pies,  tarts,  ^cc  Ovens  are  generally  con- 
structed of  brick-work  in  a  semicircular  form, 
with  a  very  low  roof,  and  the  bottom  of  which 
is  laid  with  stone :  in  the  front  is  a  small  aper- 
tare  and  door,  by  the  shutting  of  which  the 
heat  is  confined  while  the  bread  is  baking. 
They  are  usually  heated  by  means  of  dry  fag- 
gots, wood,  &c.  As  these  ovens,  however,  are 
not  calculated  for  small  families,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  fuel  they  consume,  others 
have  been  contrived,  on  a  more  diminutive 
scale:  these  are  usually  formed  of  cast  or 
hammered  iron,  and  may  be  heated  by  the 
same  fire  which  serves  for  the  cooking  of  other 
provisions ;  but  for  baking  bread  these  ovens 
are  inferior  to  the  brick  ovens. 

OVERLAND  FARM.  A  provincial  phrase 
usually  applied  to  a  parcel  of  land  without  any 
building  or  boose  attached  to  it. 

OVER-REACH.    See  Clickixo. 

OVER- YEARS.  A  country  term  applied  to 
SDch  bullocks  as  are  not  finished  fattening  at 
three  years  old  when  home-breeds,  or  the  first 
winter  after  buying  in ;  but  kept  through  the  fol- 
lowing summer  to  be  finished  the  next  wmter. 

OVIPOSITOR  (Lat.  ooum,  an  egg ;  and  potto, 
I  place).  In  entomology,  is  the  instrument  by 
which  an  insect  conducts  its  eggs  to  their  ap- 
propriate nidus,  and  often  bores  a  way  to  it; 
the  same  instrument  is  in  some  genera  used 
as  a  weapon  of  ofience,  whence  it  is  called  the 
"  aculeus."  In  the  gall  insect,  and  some  others, 
the  ovipositor  is  furnished  at  its  root  with  a  sac 
containing  an  acrid  secretion,  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  wound  made  by  the  ovipositor 
at  the  same  time  as  the  eggs. 

OWLING.  In  law,  so  called  from  its  being 
generally  committed  during  the  night  An  of- 
fence consisting  in  conveying  sheep  or  wool  to 
the  sea-side,  in  order  to  export  them  clandes- 
tinely. The  offence  was  formerly  capital,  par- 
ticularly if  the  offender  neglected  to  surrender 
after  proclamation  made  for  that  purpose. 

OVv^LS.   A  tribe  of  reptorial  birds,  including 
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those  which  fly  by  night,  and  have  *the  eyes 
directed  forwards.  The  owl,  although  fre- 
quently held  in  disrepute,  should  never  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  farmer,  to  whom  he  is  a  great 
friend;  for  his  diet  consists  chiefly  of  field-mice, 
of  which  he  consumes  large  numbers.  The 
owls  are  usually  arranged  into  two  principal 
groups :  one  in  which  all  the  species  exhibit 
two  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  heaa,  which  have 
been  called  horns,  ears,  and  egrets;  in  the 
second  group,  the  heads  are  smooth  and  round, 
without  tufts. 

OX.  Synonymous  with  the  generic  name 
Bot  /  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  signifies  the 
castrated  male  of  the  domestic  variety.  See 
Cattle. 

OXALIC  ACID.    SeeAcins. 

OXALIS  CRENATA.  A  perennial  orna- 
mental plant,  native  of  Chili,  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  flowers  are  beautiful, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  in  umbels ;  the  stalks 
and  leaves  are  succulent,  of  an  acid  taste,  and 
useful  as  salads ;  the  roots  or  tubers  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters;  their  taste,  when  boiled, 
somewhat  resembles  a  chestnut.  They  are 
raised  from  the  tubers,  are  extraordinarily  pro- 
ductive, as  easily  cultivated  as  the  potato,  and 
decidedly  superior  in  flavour.  They  require  a 
rich  soil,  and,  like  the  potato,  are  stored  during 
winter  in  cellars.     (Kenrick.) 

OX-BOOSE.  Provincially,  a  stall  or  place 
where  oxen  stand  in  the  winter  to  be  fed  or 
fattened. 

OX-EYE  {Chrytantkemumf  from  ckryso9t  gold, 
and  anthemumt  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the  colour 
of  some  of  the  flowers).  The  great  white  ox- 
eye  maudlin-wort,  or  m^or  daisy  (C.  Uucanthe* 
mum),  PI.  10,10,  is  very  common  in  pastures, 
fields,  and  by  way-sides.  The  flavour  of  the 
whole  plant  is  herbaceous,  slightly,  not  ple- 
santly,  aromatic.  Its  properties  are  not  im- 
portant; like  many  other  herbs,  mixed  with 
grasses,  it  makes  a  part  of  the  hay  crop.  The 
root  is  branched,  tough,  and  woody,  with  many 
fibres.  Stem  erect,  simple,  or  branched,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil,  from  one  to  two  feet  high. 
Leaves  deep-green,  clasping  the  stem,  oblong, 
obtuse,  cut,  pinnatifid  at  the  base;  radical 
ones  obovate,  stalked.  Flowers  large,  terminal, 
solitary,  not  inelegant,  with  a  broad  yellow  disk, 
and  brilliant  white  radius.    See  Daist. 

Another  wild  indigenous  species,  the  yellow 
ox-eye  (C  tegetvm),  has  already  been  noticed 
under  the  head  Corh  Marigold. 

OX-FEET.  A  term  applied  to  the  feet  of 
horses  when  the  horn  of  the  hind  feet  cleaves 
just  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof, 
from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe:  they  are  not 
common,  but  very  troublesome. 

OX-HARROW.  A  term  applied  to  a  very 
large  sort  of  harrow,  called  in  some  counties  of 
England  a  drag. 

OX-LIP.    See  Cowslip. 

OXYGEN  GAS.  A  simple  or  undecom- 
pounded  substance,  discovered  in  1774  by  l)r. 
Priestley.  It  constitutes  21  per  cent,  of  the  atp 
mosphere,  and  it  is  that  portion  of  it  which 
supports  animal  Life  and  Combustion.  It  is 
emitted  by  plants  growing  in  the  light,  and  is 
absorbed  by  them  during  the  night.  It  is  found 
in  combination  with  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and 
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less  ofleft  with  nitrogen,  in  all  vegetable  and 
animal  snbstances.  It  unites  with  varions 
bases,  and  forms  alkalies,  acids,  and  metallic 
oxides.  It  is  tasteless,  and  soluble  in  water, 
which  at  a  temperature  of  60®  absorbs  about 
•^  of  its  bulk.  One  hundred  cubic  inches  of 
tnis  gas  weigh  about  34  grains.  See  Gabzs, 
their  Uses  to  Vegetation. 

OYSTER  SHELLS.  As  a  manure,  the  use 
of  crushed  oyster  shells  has  never  been  so 
extensive  in  England  as  in  Ireland ;  and  for 
this  neglect  several  causes  have  contributed. 
They  are  composed  priDcipally  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  chalk,  and  a  membranous  substance ; 
are  in  consequence  not  nearly  so  valuable  as 
crushed  bones,  which  contain  the  phosphate 
of  lime ;  are  not  to  be  obtained  but  at  particu- 
lar seasons  of  the  year;  and,  unless  pulverized, 
are  not  snfiiciently  quick  in  their  effects  to  en- 
courage the  farmer  to  use  them  unbroken.  In 
England  they  have  been,  therefore,  little  em- 
ployed ;  even  in  those  districts,  such  as  the  clay 
and  sand  formation,  where,  from  the  absence  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  the  calcareous  mat- 
ters of  the  oyster  shells  would  be  a  very  valua- 
able  addition.  In  Ireland,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  chalk,  the  use  of  the  broken  oys- 
ter shells  has  been  more  considerable  than  in 
England ;  and  in  Dublin  the  parish  authorities, 
in  hard  seasons,  are  glad  to  set  the  paupers  to 
work  to  collect  and  break  the  shells  which  are 
thrown  away  as  rubbish ;  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  money  received  for  the  powdered  shells 
affords  a  very  tolerable  remuneration  for  the 
labour  bestowed  in  their  preparation.  The 
mother-of-pearl  with  which  the  oyster  shells 
are  lined  is  similar  in  composition  to  the  outer 
shell  or  crusL  This  has  been  analyzed  by  M. 
Merat  Guillot,  who  found  in  100  parts  of  mother- 
of-pearl, — 


Carbonftt*  of  line  (ctelk)  - 
Membrane  .       .       .       . 


M 
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Powdered  oyster  shells  should  always,  if 
possible,  be  drilled  in  with  the  seed ;  for,  by 
thus  coming  into  close  contact  with  the  plant, 
all  the  volatile  and  earthy  constituents  of  the 
decomposing  shell  are  absorbed  by  its  roots 
and  leaves  with  the  greater  readiness,  from 
being  placed  more  immediately  in  contact  with 
them.  In  this  way  they  have  been  found  to 
answer  very  well  on  the  light,  sandy  soils  of 
Norfolk,  when  drilled  in  with  the  turnip  seed; 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  account  of 
Mr.  Blakie,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
dated  Sept.  18,  1818: — **  Oyster  shells  pounded 
or  bruised  (without  having  been  burned)  were 
first  used  upon  Mr.  Coke's  farm  as  a  manure 
in  the  year  1816.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
the  experiment  was  tried  upon  a  hungry,  light, 
sandy  soil,  which  had  been  cleaned  for  turnips. 
The  oyster  shell  dust,  or  powder,  was  drilled 
in  the  usual  way,  upon  27-inch  ridges,  at  the 
rate  of  40  bushels  per  acre  (without  any  other 
manure),  was  slightly  covered  with  earth,  and 
the  turnip  seed  sown  upon  it.  Anotiier  part 
of  the  same  field,  quality  of  land  equal,  was 
manured  with  farm-yard  dung,  at  the  rate  of 
8  tons  per  acre,  pot  into  the  same  sized  ridges, 
t88 
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and  sown  with  turnip  seed  as  before  described, 
no  other  manure  having  been  applied.  The 
turnips  proved  a  good  crop  on  both  pieces:  nor 
was  there  any  perceptible  difierence  in  the 
bulk,  but  the  produce  was  not  weighed.  The 
turnips  were  all  eaten  upon  the  ground  by 
sheep;  and  the  succeeding  crop,  barley, wa^ 
good  on  both,  and  apparently  eqtal,  but  the 
produce  was  not  thrashed  separate.  The  seeds 
or  layer  crop  of  clover,  in  the  present  season, 
1818,  is  a  good  plant,  and  appears  equally  so. 
In  this  experiment,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  appears 
that  40  bushels  of  oyster-shell  powder  are  equal 
in  virtue  as  a  manure  to  8  tons  of  farm-yard 
dung,  at  least  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
applied. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1816,  powdered  oyster 
shells  were  tried  as  a  manure  for  wheat,  in 
competition  with  rape-cake  powdered.  The 
experiment  was  upon  a  one  year's  clover  layer; 
the  wheat  sown  aher  one  ploughing;  the  soil  a 
kind,  light,  'gravelly  loam.  Oyster-shell  pow- 
der, at  the  rate  of  4  cwt  per  acre,  was  drilled 
with  the  wheat  seed  on  one  part  of  the  field ; 
and  on  another  part,  of  the  same  quality,  rape- 
cake  dust  was  drilled  with  the  wheat  at  the 
same  rate  per  acre  as  the  shell  powder;  no 
other  manure  was  applied  to  either  parL  The 
crop  of  wheat  was  good,  nor  was  there  an^ 
perceptible  difference  vpon  the  ground ;  but  the 
produce  was  not  thrashed  separate.  A  similar 
experiment  was  tried  upon  the  same  wheat 
field,  the  manure  applied  at  spring;  the  operas 
tion  as  follows :  the  wheat  seed  was  sown  without 
any  manure  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  and  in  th^ 
spring  of  1817  rape-cake  dust,  at  the  rate  of  4 
cwt.  per  acre,  was  drilled  between  the  rows  of 
wheat ;  at  the  same  time  an  equal  weight  of 
shell  powder  was  applied  in  like  manner  to 
another  part  of  the  field.  The  resalt  of  this 
was  similar  to  the  autumn  experiment,  viz., 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  difiTerenee  in  the 
crop  produced  upon  the  shell  manure  from 
that  on  the  rape  cake.  The  field  on  which 
these  experiments  were  tried  is  now  in  tur- 
nips, a  good  crop,  and  exhibits  no  difl*erence 
where  the  manure,  as  before  stated,  had  been 
applied  for  the  wheat  crop.  These  experi- 
ments are  satisfactory,  so  far  as  they  go,  bat 
certainly  not  conclusive ;  because  the  produce 
was  in  no  one  instance  either  weighed  or  mea- 
sured. This  I  very  much  regret ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  conduct  such  experi- 
ments with  a  requisite  degree  of  accuracy  upon 
a  farm  establishment  of  such  magnitude  as 
that  of  Mr.  Coke  at  this  place.  For,  during  the 
hurry  incident  to  collecting  the  harvest,  the 
farm  manager  has  so  many  important  concerns 
to  attend  to,  that  he  cannot  devote  any  portion 
of  his  time  to  superintending  experimental 
objects;  and  were  he  to  depute  the  mana^^ 
ment  of  such  concerns  to  the  labourers,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  pay  the 
attention  requisite.  The  oyster  shells  are  here 
broken  to  pieces  by  passing  them  through  the 
oil-cake  crusher;  or  are  bruised  by  repeatedly 
drawing  a  heavy  iron  roller  over  them  when 
spread  upon  a  stone  or  hard-burned  brick  or 
edge  floor.  I  give  it  as  an  opinion,  that  oyster- 
shell  manure  is  likely  to  answer  for  gardens* 
particularly  to  rake  in  with  onions  and  other 
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m&all  seed.  I  also  think  it  majT  prove  belie- 
fieial  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  plants,  to  de» 
stroy  moss,  and  prevent  worms  from  casting. 

Mr.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  says  {jAwiuUt 
cfJgr.  voL  XX.  p.  87),  <*In  April,  1791, 1  strewed 
7  bashels  of  ground  oyster  shells  over  half  an 
acre  of  rye,  growing  on  a  very  poor  soil,  and 
9  bashels  of  gypsnm  on  another  half-acre  ad- 
joining; sowed  10  lbs.  of  red  clover  seed  over 
both.  The  rye  was  not  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  field;  the  clover  seed  being  bad,  came  ap 
but  thinly;  that,  however,  dressed  with  oyster 
shells,  much  better  than  that  manured  with 
gypsam." 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  oyster  shells, 
when  powdered  or  crushed,  are  an  excellent 
manure ;  and,  in  many  parts  of  England,  where 
they  can  be  obtained  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  the  farmer,  (/o&m- 
won  tm  tkt  FertUiztrt,  p. 
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PACANENUT.    See  Hicxomv. 

PACE.  In  horsemanship,  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  motion,  or  progression,  in  the  horse  or 
other  animal.  The  natural  paces  of  the  horse 
are,  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  gallop,  to  which  some 
add  an  ambie,  as  some  horses  have  it  natu- 
rally.   See  OuTTSK,  Gaixaf,  dec. 

PACK  RAG-DAY.  A  provincial  term  in 
England  signifying  the  day  alter  Martinmas 
day,  the  time  of  changing  farm  servants. 

PADDLE-STAFF.  An  implement  used  by 
ploughmen  to  free  the  share  from  stubble, 
earth,  Sec. 

PADDOCK.  A  small  field  or  enclosure.  It 
also  signifies  a  large  toad. 

PAIL.  A  wooden  bucket  in  which  milk, 
water,  or  other  fluids  are  commonly  carried. 

PAIL-BRUSH.  A  hard  brush,  furnished, 
with  bristles  at  the  end,  to  clean  out  the  an- 
gles of  the  vessels  more  fully. 

PALM.  An  ancient  measure  of  length  taken 
from  the  extent  of  the  hand.  The  English 
palm  is  understood  to  be  three  inches. 

PALMATE.  In  botany,  divided  so  as  to 
resemble  a  hand  spread  open. 

PALMACHRISTL  See  CAsrom  Oil  Plaitt. 
The  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  castor 
oil  is  very  advantageously  applied  to  land  as 
a  manure  for  wheat  and  other  crops.  An  in- 
teresting communication  upon  this  subject  mav 
be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Farmer  $ 
Regktery  from  T.  O.  Peachy,  Esq.,  of  Williams- 
barg,  Va.,  the  resulte  of  whose  experiments 
show  the  great  value  of  the  article.  In  one  ex- 
periment he  applied  from  50  to  60  bushels  per 
acre  on  7^  acres  of  land  sown  with  10  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  the  product  was  26  bushels  of 
•wheat  per  acre.  In  this  case  Uie  land  was  so 
-poor  that  not  over  6  bushels  could  be  expected 
from  it  without  the  dressing.  He  recommends 
about  40  bushels  as  an  ordinary  dressing.  Mr. 
Peachy  does  not  think  the  common  impression 
correct,  that  the  chief  effieacy  of  the  cake  re- 
sides in  the  portion  of  oil  which  it  retains. 
His  press,  he  says,  **is  a  very  powerful  one,  and 


leaves  a  very  small  portion  of  oil  in  the  cake. 
There  is,  moreover,  other  refuse  matter  in  such 
an  establishment  as  ours,  which  contains  a 
vast  deal  more  oil  than  the  cake,  which  I  have 
used  as  manure,  and  been  uniformly  disap- 
pointed in  its  effects.  Accident  has  enabled 
me,  I  think,  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  to  de- 
clare my  belief  that  the  fertilizing  qualities  of 
the  oil-c«ke  reside  chiefly  in  the  farina  it  con- 
tains. Some  time  last  year  a  vessel  laden  with 
flour  was  stranded  near  Jamestown,  and  the 
flour  ruined.  Mr.  John  Mann,  who  owns  a 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  took  two  or  three 
of  the  barrels  and  top-dressed  a  small  portion 
of  his  wheat  with  iL  I  was  not  an  eye-witness 
of  its  efiects ;  but  I  was  informed  it  produced 
as  great  an  increase  of  that  portion  of  his.  crop 
as  my  oil  cake  would  have  done. 

"  By  experiment,  I  find  that  50  bushels  of  the 
cake  will  weigh  1800  lbs.;  and  of  this  quantity 
I  have  discovered  that  {-{  is  farina  or  flour-* 
equal  to  5  barrels  of  flour.  The  cotton  seed,  I 
fancy,  contains  more  farina,  in  proportion  to 
the  oil,  than  the  castor  bean,  and,  I  believe, 
would  produce  as  great  an  effect  after  being 
deprived  of  its  oil,  as  it  would  do  in  its  origi- 
nal state.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  to 
give  us  your  opinion  on  this  subject."  See 
LiHSBSD  Cakb,  Rapb  Cakb,  dtc. 

PALMETTO  (Chanutipt palmetto).  Cabbagt 
tree.  This  American  tree  belongs  to  the  ge- 
nus of  the  palms,  and  is  found  farther  north 
than  any  other  species  in  America.  From  its 
lofty  height  it  is  reckoned  in  the  United  States 
as  a  tree.  It  is  first  seen  about  Cape  Hatteras, 
in  the  84th  degree  of  latitude,  from  which  it 
spreads  to  the  extremity  of  the  Florida  peninr 
sula,  and  thence  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  the  extreme  south  the  palmetto  is  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sea.  Its  stem  or  trunk  Is  erect,  and  rises  80 
or  90  feet,  embellished  at  top  by  a  globe  of 
plumed  leaves,  each  somewhat  like  a  large 
fan,  and  plicated  in  the  same  manner,  each  S 
frond,  with  its  stipes  or  stem,  30  feel  in  length ; 
the  frond,  or  expanded  part  of  the  leaf,  15  feet 
over.  There  are  six  species  of  the  palm  in 
Carolina  and  Florida,  all  of  which  have  fla- 
belli-formed  leaves  or  fronds. 

It  is  the  central  part  of  this  vast  plant  at  top 
which  stands  erect,  like  a  sharp  cone  or  sugar- 
loaf,  surrounded  by  the  expanding  leaves,  which 
is  eaten  roasted  or  boiled,  like  cabbage ;  and 
consists  of  the  young  frond,  rudiments  of 
fronds,  with  all  the  succeeding  appendages  of 
the  future  growth,  involved  together,  white  and 
tender  as  a  curd,  as  rich,  and  of  the  like  plea- 
sant, flavour. 

A  well  grown  palm  stands  perfectly  ereelt 
on  a  shaft  or  column  of  60  or  80  feet  high,  it? 
base  S  feet  diameter,  having  3  or  4  rings  and 
circular  mouldings,  3  or  4  feet  upwards ;  from 
thence  upwards  to  the  top  it  diminishes  almost 
imperceptibly,  forming  a  model  of  a  pillar 
for  the  architect,  almost  inimitable.  A  tree 
produces  but  one  cabbage,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  cut  off,  this  glorious  production  of  na^ 
ture  perishes.  But,  though  the  tree  dies,  yet 
it  ceases  not  to  be  useful ;  the  exterior  ligne- 
ous part,  of  three-fourths  inch  thickness,  is 
as  hard  as  bone  when  dry,  and  the  interior 
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spongy  consistence  being  rotted  ont,  or  de- 
voured by  worms,  it  makes  excellent  trauks 
or  conduits  for  draining  off  water,  being  almost 
incorruptible  under  ground.  Tbese  sbahs  also, 
split  in  two,  and  set  upright  in  the  ground, 
make  strong  and  durable  palisades;  and  we 
are  informed  that  they  answered  a  very  good 
purpose  in  South  Carolina,  at  the  time  of  the 
Tevolutionary  war,  particularly  at  Sullivan's 
Island.  The  ramparts  of  the  fortifications  be- 
ing lined  with  the  trunks  of  the  cabbage  tree, 
split  in  two,  and  set  upright  against  the  wall ; 
their  smooth,  firm,  and  elastic  surface,  together 
with  their  spongy  interior,  united  to  repel  the 
shot  of  their  assailants. 

The  stems  are  also  used  in  Charleston,  8.  C, 
for  the  facing  of  wharfs,  as  the  salt-water  worm 
never  touches  them.  Pieces  of  the  spongy  part 
of  the  stem  afiTord  a  very  good  substitute  for 
scrubbing-brushes,  and  are  even  preferred  for 
whitening  floors. 

The  leaves  of  the  smaller  species  afford  ex- 
cellent and  durable  thatch  for  covering  bams 
and  out-houses;  and  the  younger  leaves  of  the 
cabbage  tree  are  manufactured  by  the  negroes 
into  beautiful,  light,  and  durable  hats,  called 
Bermudiih  hats.  The  repent  caudex  of  the 
saw-palmetto,  being  torn  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  cut  into  proper  lengths,  dried,  and 
burned  to  ashes,  prod^e  the  greatest  quantity 
of  potash  of  any  known  vegetable.  And  the 
drupes,  or  large  berries  of  this  species,  which 
are  of  the  size  and  figure  of  dates,  and  as 
sweet,  afford  good  and  nourishing  food  to  the 
Indians  and  hunters.  They  are  not  palatable 
to  white  people  till  they  become  accustomed 
to  them. 

PA  LMS.  A  n  atu  ral  order  of  arborescent  en- 
dogens,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  tropics ;  distin- 
guished by  their  fleshy,  colourless,  six-parted 
flowers,  enclosed  within  spathes ;  Uieir  minute 
embryo  lying  in  the  midst  of  albumen,  and  re- 
mote from  the  hilum;  and  rigid  plaited  or  pin- 
'  nate  inarticulated  leaves,  sometimes  called 
fronds. 

Palms  is  a  common  name  for  the  male  flow- 
ers of  the  willow. 

PALSY.  In  the  horse  this  nervous  disease 
is  usually  confined  to  the  hinder  limbs.  Old 
carriageAorses,  and  horses  of  draught  of  every 
kind,  although  not  absolutely  paralyzed,  have 
often  great  stiffness  in  their  gait,  and  difficulty 
of  turning.  These  are  evident  injuries  of  the 
spine.  Bleeding,  physicking,  antimonial  me- 
dicines, and  stimulating  embrocations  are  the 
most  likely  means  of  cure  for  palsy.     See 

ShbEP,  D18BA8E8  OP. 

PAMBINA.  A  species  of  North  American 
bush  cranberry,  discovered  on  the  Columbia 
river. 

PAN.  A  term  applied  to  the  bed  or  flooring 
upon  which  the  cultivated  soil  lies  or  is  placed. 
See  MooRUATfn  Pait. 

PANIC-GRASS  (Pamcum).  This  is  a  very 
extensive  genus  of  large,  coarse  grasses,  most- 
ly annual  in  Europe,  of  no  agricultural  use: 
the  inflorescence  spiked  or  panicled;  the  seeds 
in  some  instances  used  for  food.  There  are 
three  indigenous  species:  the  rough,  the  fi^reen, 
and  the  loose  panic-grass  (P.  vertieiUatum, 
viridct  and  Cru^^aUi),  See  Millbt  Gbasi, 
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PANICLE.  In  botany,  a  form  of  uflores- 
cence  in  which  the  primary  axis  developes 
secondary  axes,  which  themselves  produce 
tertiary;  or,  in  other  words,  a  raceme  bearing 
branches  of  flowers,  in  place  of  simple  ones. 

PANNAGE.  An  old  manorial  term  applied 
to  the  food  which  swine  consume  in  woods,  as 
acorns,  and  the  mast  of  beech.  It  also  signi- 
fies the  money  taken  by  the  king's  agistors, 
for  the  privilege  of  feeding  hogs  in  the  king's 
forest. 

PANSY.  A  term  applied  chiefly  to  the  gar* 
den  varieties  of  Viola  tricolor,  and  others  which 
are  usually  cultivated  under  the  name  othtart^t- 
etue.    See  Violbt. 

PAPAW  (Anona  triloba).  An  American 
plant,  which,  though  most  frequently  appear- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  shrub,  sometimes  attains 
the  size  of  a  tree  of  the  third  order.  By  the 
French  of  Upper  Louisiana  the  papaw  is  called 
Juiminier,  It  is  not  found  north  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  unknown,  or  extremely  rare, 
in  the  low  and  maritime  parts  of  the  Southern 
States.  *'It  is  not  uncommon,"  says  Michauz, 
**  in  the  bottoms  which  stretch  along  the  rivers 
of  the  Middle  States ;  but  it  is  most  abundant 
in  the  rich  valleys  intersected  by  the  western 
waters,  where,  at  intervals,  it  forms  thickets 
exclusively  occupying  several  acres.  In  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  the  western  part  of  Tennessee, 
it  is  sometimes  seen  also  in  forests  where  the 
soil  is  luxuriantly  fertile;  of  which  its  presence 
is  an  infallible  proof.  In  these  forests  it  attains 
the  height  of  30  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  6  or 
8  inches,  though  it  generally  stops  short  of 
half  this  elevation. 

'*  The  leaves  are  borne  on  short  petioles,  and 
are  alternate,  6  or  6  inches  in  length,  and  of  an 
elongated  form,  widening  from  the  base  to  the 
summit.  They  are  of  a  fine  texture,  and  the 
superior  surface  is  smooth  and  brilliant  The 
flowers,  which  are  attached  by  short  peduncles* 
are  pendent,  and  of  a  purple  hue. 

"  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  which  takes  place 
towards  the  beginning  of  August,  it  is  about  3 
inches  long,  and  1^  inches  thick,  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  and  of  an  oval  form,  irregular  and 
swelling  into  inequalities.  Its  pulp  is  soft,  and 
of  an  insipid  taste,  and  it  contains  several 
large,  triangular  stones.  It  is  never  brought 
into  the  markets,  and  is  sought  in  the  woods 
only  by  children.  At  Pittsburgh  some  persons 
have  succeeded  in  making  from  it  a  spirito- 
ous  liquor;  but,  notwithstanding  this  experi- 
ment, very  feeble  hopes  can  be  entertained  of 
cultivating  the  tree  with  profit  for  this  pai^ 
pose. 

*<  The  tmnk  of  the  papaw  is  covered  with  a 
silver-gray  bark,  which  is  smooth,  and  even 
polished.  The  wood  is  spongy,  extremely  soft, 
destitute  of  strength*  and  applicable  to  no  nse 
in  the  mechanical  arts.  I  have  noticed  that 
the  cellular  integument  of  the  bark,  and  par* 
ticttlarly  that  of  the  roots,  exhales  in  snramer 
a  nauseous  odour,  so  strong  as  to  occasion 
sickness  if  it  is  long  respired  in  confined  aif* 
(Michaux't  Jm,  Sylwi,) 

The  papaw  belongs  to  the  cuatard'^iypU  genus, 
which  in  the  tropics  produces  several  kinds  of 
fnut  highly  esteemed.    Among  these  is  the 
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celebrated  Chermoyer  (Anona  cherimoKa)  foand  I 
in  perfection  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil ;  the  j 
AUigator  pear  {A,  palmtris),  the  Sweet  wp  {J,  I 
squamota),  all  esteemed  West  India  fruits,  about 
as  large  as  a  middle-sized  apple,  and  filled 
'With  a  soft,  rich,  delicious  pulp. 

PAPILIONACEOUS  PLANTS  include 
many  of  the  most  common  and  valuable  plants 
supplying  food  to  man  and  animals,  such  as 
pulse,  beans,  peas,  tares,  sainfoin,  &c.  The 
papilionacx  take  the  name  from  the  resem- 
blance borne  by  their  flowers  to  the  butterfly, 
as  is  seen  in  the  blossom  of  the  common  pea. 
The  fruit  forms  a  pod  called  a  legume,  and 
such  plants  are  hence  named  Uguminout. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS  are  those  which 
grow  into  the  tissue  of  other  species,  and  feed 
upon  their  juices.  Of  this  kind  are  the  mis- 
seltoe,  the  broom-rape  (Orobanche),  the  Latkr<Ect, 
&c.  Such  species  have  no  proper  roots.  The 
term  parasitical  is,  however,  oAen  applied  to 
mosses.  Orchidaceous  plants,  Tillandsias  and 
the  like,  which  are  mostly  epiphytes,  growing 
upon  the  bark  of  trees,  but  deriving  their  food 
from  the  air,  by  means  of  their  own  roots. 

PARING  AND  BURNING.  This  well- 
known  operation  of  agriculture,  once  much 
more  extensively  practised  in  England  than  at 
present,  consists  in  paring  off  the  turf  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  generally  with 
a  breast-plough  worked  by  a  labourer,  or  by  a 
turf-paring  plough  drawn  by  a  horse ;  allowing 
it  to  dry,  and  then  burning  it  in  heaps.  It  is 
commonly  best  performed  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  It  is  a  practice  now  rarely 
adopted  on  sandy  or  calcareous  soils,  although 
productive  of  good  results  on  peat,  and  some 
kind  of  clay  soil ;  but  even  there  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  land. 

The  practice  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Virgil,  who  mentions  it  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Georgics.  Endless  have  been  the  theories 
brought  forward  to  account  for  its  operation. 
Dr.  Home  thought  it  dispelled  "a  sour  juice" 
from  the  land.  (Prin,  of  Agr,)  Dr.  Darwin 
considered  it  produced  ''a  nitrous  salt"  in  the 
ashes.  "Many  such  obscure  causes,"  says 
Davy, "  have  been  referred  to  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  effects  of  paring  and  burning, 
but  I  believe  they  may  be  referred  entirely  to 
the  diminution  of  the  coherence  and  tenacity 
of  clays,  and  to  the  destruction  of  inert  and 
useless  vegetable  matter,  and  its  conversion 
into  a  manure.  Ail  soils  that  contain  too 
much  dead  vegetable  fibre,  and  which  conse- 
quently lose  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their 
weight  by  incineration,  and  all  such  as  contain 
their  earthy  constituents  in  an  impalpable  state 
of  division,  such  as  the  stiff  clays  and  marls, 
are  improved  by  burning;  but  in  coarse  sands, 
or  rich  soils,  containing  a  greai  mixture  of  the 
earths,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  texture  is 
already  sufficiently  loose,  or  the  organizable 
matter  sufficiently  soluble,  the  process  of  torri- 
faction  cannot  be  useful.  All  pure  silicious 
sands,"  adds  Davy,  *'must  be  injured  by  it;" 
and  here  practice  is  found  to  accord  with 
theory.  Arthur  Young  found  "burning  injured 
M»ni;"  and  an  intelligeni  farmer  ia  Mount's 


Bay  told  me  that  he  had  pared  and  burned  a 
small  field,  several  years  ago,  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  bring  again  into  good  con- 
dition. I  examined  the  spot;  the  grass  was 
very  poor  and  scanty,  and  the  soil  a  silicious 
sand. 

The  process  of  paring  and  burning,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  most  adapted  for  peaty  or  clay 
lands;  for,  as  Davy  continues,  "the  process 
of  burning  renders  the  soil  less  compact,  less 
tenacious  and  retentive  of  moisture ;  and  when 
properly  applied,  may  convert  a  matter  that 
was  stiff,  damp,  and  in  consequence  cold,  into 
one  powdery,  dry,  and  warm,  and  much  more 
proper  as  a  bed  for  vegetable  life." 

Davy  examined  three  specimens  of  the  ashes 
from  different  lands  that  had  undergone  paring 
and  burning.  (See  Asass,  ante,  p.  115.)  "The 
great  objection,"  he  adds,  "  to  this  operation  is 
that  it  destroys  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  or 
the  manure  in  the  soil :  but  in  cases  in  which 
the  texture  of  its  earthy  ingredients  is  permit 
nently  improved,  there  is  more  than  a  compen- 
sation for  this  temporary  disadvantage.  And 
in  some  soils  where  there  is  an  excess  of  inert 
vegetable  matter,  the  destruction  of  it  must  be 
beneficial;  and  the  carbonaceous  matter  re- 
maining in  the  ashes  may  be  more  useful  to 
the  crop  than  the  vegetable  fibre  from  which  it 
was  produced."     (Agr.  Chem*  p.  844.) 

Liebig  thinks  that  all  the  benefit  of  burning 
the  soil  is  attributable  to  its  thus  obtaining  in« 
creased  powers  for  the  absorption  of  ammonia. 
He  says,  "  Soils  which  contain  oxides  of  iron, 
and  burned  clay,  must  absorb  ammonia,  which 
is  favoured  by  their  porous  condition;  they 
further  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ammonia 
once  absorbed  by  their  chemical  properties. 
The  ammonia  absorbed  by  the  clay,  or  ferra^* 
ginous  oxides,  is  separated  by  every  shower  of 
rain,  and  conveyed  in  solution  to  the  soiL 
Powdered  charcoal  possesses  a  similar  action, 
but  surpasses  all  other  substances  in  the  power 
which  it  possesses  of  condensing  ammonia 
within  its  pores,  particularly  when  it  has  been 
previously  heated  to  redness.  Charcoal  absorbs 
ninety  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas, 
which  maybe  again  separated  by  simply  mois- 
tening it  with  water."     {Organic  Chem.) 

And  it  is  evident,  from  the  ex|iirtments 
which  Liebig  gives,  that  charcoal  powder  is  a 
very  fertilizing  application  to  some  plants. 
The  practice,  however,  of  paring  and  burning 
is  evidently  one  whose  advantages  the  farmer 
and  the  chemist  admit  with  reluctance.  And 
it  is  very  probable,  that  by  other  means,  such 
as  the  use  of  lime,  &c.,  most  soils  may  be 
cultivated  with  more  advantage  to  the  farmer 
by  the  avoidance  of  this  expensive  and  de- 
structive process.  "My  practice,"  remarks 
Mr.  Pearson,  "  in  the  use  of  turf  for  vtCrious 
purposes,  convince^  me  that  all  lands  must  be 
injured  by  paring  and  burning,  save  those 
lands,  which' are  few  and  far  between,  that 
possess  too  much  inert  vegetable  matter;  or, 
in  other  words,  lands  that  grow  their  crops  to 
such  a  state  of  luxuriance,  as  to  prevent  the 
desired  intent  of  the  cultivator.  Those  lands 
which  possess  too  much  inert  vegetable  matter 
might  also  be  improved  by  having  part  of  their 
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stibsoils  burned ;  but  not  by  barnlng  the  ttirf 
even  here,  for  that  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  commended  on  the  spot  that  will  caase  fer- 
mentation in  the  soil  when  it  is  ploughed  in.** 
See  Pkat  Soils. 

PARK.  A  considerable  extent  of  pasture  and 
woodland,  surrounded  or  adjoining  the  country 
residence  of  a  man  of  wealth,  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  recreation  or  enjoyment,  but  chiefly 
to  the  support  of  a  herd  of  deer,  though  some- 
times to  cattle  and  sheep.  Parks  were  origi- 
nally nothing  mofe  than  portions  of  forest 
scenery  appropriated  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  animals  of  the  chase;  but 
this  is  now  become,  in  jnany  cases,  a  seconda- 
ry consideration,  and  the  chief  uses  of  a  park 
are  as  indications  of  wealth  and  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, and  as  grazing  ground  for  domesticated 
animals. 

PARSLEY,  CULTIVATED  {Jpiwm  petroti- 
Itnum).  There  are  two  varieties  of  (his  well- 
known  plant,  the  common  plain-leaved,  and 
the  curly-leaved.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
the  first  should  be  most  cultivated,  notwith- 
standing the  superior  beauty  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  its  curled  leaves  rendering 
it  more  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
JEtkwa,  or  fool's  parsley,  a  variety  of  the  hem- 
lock, often  occurring  in  gardens :  it  requires 
much  care  in  saving  the  seed,  otherwise  it 
degenerates  into  the  plain-leaved.  Parsley 
is  raised  from  seed,  which  is  recommended 
usually  to  be  sown  annually ;  but  if  never  per- 
mitted to  run  to  seed,  and  the  stalks  are  cut 
down  as  often  as  they  rise,  it  will  last  for 
several  years.  It  may  be  sown  from  the  close 
of  February  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  this 
is  repeated  about  the  middle  of  September,  for 
the  supply  of  winter  and  spring ;  but  this  is 
unnecessary  if  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to 
seed.  The  seed  is  to  be  inserted  moderately 
thick,  in  narrow  drills  barely  an  inch  deep,  13 
inches  apart  if  in  a  bed  by  itself,  or  in  a  single 
one  round  the  edge  of  a  bed  *,  the  mould  being 
.  raked  level,  and  the  stones  immediately  over 
them  gathered  off.  The  plants  will  not  make 
their  appearance  in  less  than  three  or  four, 
and  sometimes  six,  weeks.  When  two  or  three 
inches  high,  it  may  be  gathered  from  as  re- 
quired. >In  early  June,  when  the  plants  make 
a  show  for  seed,  the  stems  should  be  cut  down 
close  to  the  bottom,  and  again  in  September,  if 
it  has  acquired  a  straggling,  rank  ^owth ;  this 
will  cause  it  to  shoot  afresh,  and  acquire  a 
strong  growth  before  the  arrival  of  severe 
weather.  On  the  approach  of  frost,  if  protec- 
tion is  afforded  to  the  plants  by  means  of  haulm 
or  reed  pannels,  so  supported  as  not  to  touch 
them,  it  will  preserve  them  in  a  much  better 
state  for  use  in  winter  and  spring.  To  save 
seed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  allow 
some  of  the  plants  to  run  up  in  June ;  they 
should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  stand  nearer 
than  18  inches  to  each  other.  The  seed  ripens 
in  early  autumn,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  may 
be  beaten  out,  and  stored. 

PARSLEY,  THE  COW.    For  rough  cow- 
parsley,  see  CicxLT.    Smooth  cow-parsley,  see 

PARSLEY,  THE  FOOL'S,     See  Fooi's 
Parblbt. 
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PARSLEY,  THE  HEDGE.  See  Hnas- 
Pakslet. 

PARSLEY,  HAMBURGH  (Jpium  laKfoHum). 
This  esculent  is  likewise  known  by  the  name 
broad-leaved  and  large-rooted  parsley.  It  is 
cultivated  for  its  root,  which  attains  the  size  of 
a  middling  parsnip,  boiling  exceedingly  tender 
and  palatable.  It  is  eaten  both  as  a  sauce  to 
flesh-meat  and  in  soups,  dec.  It  is  propagated 
by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  at  monthly  inter- 
vals from  February  until  the  middle  of  June. 
It  is  sown  either  thinly  in  drills,  9  inches 
apart,  or  broadcast  and  raked  in.  The  plants 
appear  in  about  a  month  aAer  sowing,  and 
when  of  tolerable  growth  require  to  be  thinned 
to  9  inches  asunder,  and  cleared  from  weeds 
either  by  hand  or  the  hoe ;  which  latter  opera- 
tion being  performed  as  often  as  weeds  appear, 
is  the  only  cultivation  required.  By  the  end  of 
July  or  during  August,  the  earliest  sowings 
will  have  acquired  a  sufficient  size  forocca« 
sional  use ;  but  they  seldom  attain  their  full 
growth  until  Michaelmas ;  and  the  latest  crops 
not  until  the  following  year.  On  the  arrival 
of -frost  some  of  them  must  be  taken  up,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  fibres,  de- 
cayed leaves,  dec,  buried  in  sand,  in  a  dry 
situation,  under  cover. 

To  obtain  seed,  some  plants  must  be  left 
where  grown,  and  allowed  to  run  in  May; 
their  produce  will  ripen  in  July  or  August, 
when  it  must  be  cut,  and,  when  perfectly  dry, 
beaten  out  and  stored. 

PARSLEY-PIBRT.  See  Lames'  Mahtxe. 
PARSLEY,  SMALLAGE,  or  WILD  CE- 
LERY  (Jpium  graveoltns).  This  wild  plant,  the 
seeds  and  herbage  of  which  in  its  native  ditches 
are  acrid  and  dangerous,  with  a  peculiar  strong 
taste  and  smell,  by  culture  becomes  the  mild  and 
grateful  garden  celery,  for  which  and  its  name 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Italians,  and  which  has 
now  supplanted  our  native  Alexanders.  It  is 
biennial,  and  flowers  in  August  and  September. 
The  root  is  tap-shaped,  and  the  herbage  smooth 
and  shining.  The  plant  grows  in  ditches  and 
marshy  ground,  especially  towards  the  sea. 
The  stems  are  widely  spreading  or  floating, 
long,  branched,  furrowed.  Leaves  bright^green, 
pinnate,  or  temate ;  leaflets  wedge-shaped,  en- 
tire at  their  base,  but  variously  notched  above. 
Flowers  in  terminal  and  lateral  umbels,  small, 
numerous,  greenish-white.  Fruit  almost  glo- 
bular, with  permanent,  wide-spreading,  straight 
styles. 

PARSNIP  (PatHnaea,  from  ptutinum,  a  dib- 
ble, in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  root).  The  com- 
mon wild  parsnip  (P.  tativa)  is  the  well-known 
culinary  root ;  the  other  species  are  unwortitiy 
of  cultivation.  The  original  is  a  biennial  plant, 
and  found  in  England  growing  wild  about  the 
borders  of  fields,  on  hillocks,  and  diy  banks,  in 
a  chalky  soil,  the  root  being  spindle-shaped, 
white,  aromatic,  mucilaginous,  and  sweet,  with 
a  degree  of  acrimony,  which  it  loses  by  culti- 
vation. The  stem  reaches  to  a  yard  high, 
erect,  branched,  deeply  furrowed.  Leaves  ob- 
long, simply  pinnate,  downy  beneath ;  leaflets 
serrated  and  cut,  bright-green.  Umbels  termi- 
nal, erect,  of  several  unequal,  angular,  downj 
rays.  Flowers  small,  yellow,  appearing  in 
July.  Fruit  large,  pale-brown  when  quite  ripe 
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The  Futd  CuUwre  of  the  JPortfiip.— Colonel  Le 
Couteur  describes  this  valuable  field  crop  as 
thriving  in  anv  deep  land,  whether  stiff  or  light 
It  succeeds  in  the  island  of  Jersey  admirably 
on  soil  resting  on  granite  or  sienite,  or  argil  la* 
ceous  schislus,  on  red  clay,  or  on  a  gravelly 
tK>ttom;  on  almost  pare  sand,  if  mixed  with  a 
Tight  coating  of  earth,  and  on  soils  derived 
from  pudding-stones,  or  white  and  red  felspar. 
This  includes  most  of  the  British  islands,  ex* 
elusive  of  the  chalky  or  limestone  ranges. 
Some  persons  cultivate  it  on  poor  black  heath 
soil,  not  above  7  or  8  inches  deep,  and  by 
means  of  heavy  dressings  of  manure  raise  a 
good  crop ;  but  the  parsnip  in  such  situations 
forms  a  large  shoulder,  and  forks  away  into 
fingers  when  near  the  hard  subsoil,  whereas,  in 
very  deep  land,  it  will  run  down  a  foot  or  two 
of  a  good  size. 

An  old  grass  lay  is  broken  up  by  some  per- 
sons in  September,  by  others  just  before  the 
parsnip  seed  is  sown ;  the  former  I  con  sider  to  be 
the  best  mode.  When  the  turf  is  well  rolled,  20 
tons  per  acre  of  stable  manure  are  spread  over 
the  land.  A  trench  is  then  opened  through 
the  centre  of  the  field  between  2  and  8  feet 
wide,  and  where  the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  firom 
1  foot  to  18  inches  deep.  A  small  two-horse 
plough  then  turns  the  manure  and  about  3 
inches  of  soil  into  the  trench,  and  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  large  trench  plough,  with 
3  or  4,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  8  or  10  horses, 
which  turns  a  foot  or  more  of  clean  soil  upon 
the  manure  and  scurf  when  the  land  has  been 
recently  skim-ploughed.  The  soil  is  then  har- 
rowed, and  the  parsnip  seed,  which  should  be 
new,  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  plants,  when  they  are  an  inch  high, 
are  weeded,  and  are  thinned  out  to  6  inches 
apart,  and,  according  to  the  soil,  should  be 
again  thinned  out  to  9  inches  or  more  at  the 
second  hoeing.  In  September,  when  the  fine 
aftermath  begins  to  appear,  some  of  this  crop 
may  be  taken  up  for  milch  cows;  as  from  12 
to  25  pounds  of  them  given  at  milking-time 
will  have  a  surprising  effect  on  the  cream,  and 
produce  fine  yellow  butter,  which  will  keep  ad- 
mirably, if  properly  salted  and  prepared,  pre- 
serving an  excellent  and  superior  flkvour. 

They  are  taken  up  with  a  fork,  or  ploughed 
up  in  October  or  November.  The  average  pro- 
duce, per  statute  acre,  is  9  to  1 1  tons.  The  dry 
leaves  of  the  parsnip  are  given  to  cows.  The 
parsnip  will  fatten  pigs  (or  poultry  if  boiled)  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  preparatory  crops  for  wheat.  It 
will  keep  in  store  until  April,  and  it  is  advi- 
sable to  remove  the  leaves  before  the  roots  are 
stored.  The  parsnip  being  a  very  hardy  vege- 
'  table,  the  frost  does  not  injure  the  seed  or  the 
young  plant;  and,  if  thought  desirable,  the 
former  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
•in  autumn.  There  are  only  1  or  2  varieties 
of  parsnips,  of  which  the  common  species  is 
the  best  for  field  culture.  1000  parts  of  the 
parsnip  yielded  Davy  90  parts  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  9  parts  of  mucilage. 

Garden  Ci*&ttrf.— The  soil  in  which  the  par- 
snip succeeds  best  is  a  rich,  dry,  sandy  loam, 
and  the  deeper  the  better.  The  most  inimical 
to  it  are  gravel  or  clay.  It  is  always  beneficial 
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to  trench  the  ground  2  spades  deep,  a  little  ma* 
nure  being  turned  in  with  the  bottom  spit  If 
the  soil  is  suitable  to  them,  they  are  not  much 
benefited  by  the  general  application  of  manure 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  but  oAen  injured  in  con- 
sequence of  numerous  fibres  being  induced* 
Dr.  Macculloch  says,  that  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  fineness  of  its  parsnips,  sea-weed  is  the 
manure  chiefly  employed.  Of  excrementitions 
manure,  that  of  pigeons  is  thc^best.  Decayed 
leaves  are  also  very  favourable  to  its  growth* 
The  situation  cannot  be  too -open. 

It  is  propagated  by  seed.  The  usual  time 
for  sowing  is  from  the  end  of  February  to  the 
beginning  of  A^ril,  but  the  earlier  the  better. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  field  cultivation 
to  sow  them  in  September ;  in  the  garden,  when 
sown  at  this  season,  they  also  obtain  a  finer 
flavour,  but  many  of  them  in  general  run  to 
seed.  In  the  isle  of  Quernsey  they  regulate 
their  time  of  sowing  according  to  the  soil;  in 
the  most  favourable  soils  they  sow  in  January; 
or  if  the  soil  is  wet  or  stiff,  they  do  not  insert 
the  seed  until  the  latter  end  of  March. 

The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  rather  thin,  and 
well  raked  in.  The  compartment  being  laid 
out  in  beds,  not  more  than  4  feet  wide,  for  the 
convenience  of  weeding,  &c.  When  the  seed- 
lings are  2  or  8  inches  high,  they  are  carefully 
thinned  to  10  inches  apart,  and  the  weeds  re- 
movad  both  by  hand  and  small-hoeing.  The 
beds  require  to  be  frequently  looked  over  to 
remove  all  seedlings  that  may  spring  up  afresh, 
as  well  as  to  be  frequently  hoed,  until  the 
plants  so  cover  the  ground  as  to  render  it  im- 
practicable. The  roots  may  be  taken  up  as 
wanted,  in  September,  but  they  do  not  attain 
maturity  till  October,  and  which  is  intimated 
by  the  decay  of  the  leaves.  In  November,  part 
of  the  crop  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  tops  be- 
ing cut  close  off,  laid  in  alternate  layers,  with 
sand,  for  use  in  frosty  weather.  The  remainder 
may  be  left  in  the  ground,  and  taken  up  as  r»> 
quired,  as  they  are  never  injured  by  the  most 
intense  frost,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rendered 
sweeter.  In  February  or  March,  however,  any 
remaining  must  be  extracteil,  otherwise  they 
will  vegetate.  Being  preserved  in  sand,  they 
continue  good  until  the  end  of  April  ov  May. 

For  the  production  of  seed,  some  of  the 
finest  roots  are  best  allowed  to  remain  where 
grown;  or  ^Ise,  being  raised  in  February, 
planted  in  a  situation  open,  but  sheltered  from 
violent  winds.  Seed  should  never  be  employe 
ed  that  is  more  than  a  twelvemonth  old,  as  it 
has  generally  lost  its  vegetative  power  when 
of  a  greater  age. 

PARSNIP,  THE  COW.   See  Cow-Parsniv. 

PARSNIP,  THE  SEA,  or  PRICKLY  SAM- 
PHIRE. 

PARSNIP,  THE  WATER.  See  Watxb- 
Parsitip. 

PARTERRE  (Fr.).  In  gardening,  a  system 
of  beds  of  difftprent  shapes  and  sizes,  in  which 
flowers  are  cultivated,  with  intervening  spaces 
of  gravel  or  turf  for  walking  on. 

PARTURITION.  See  AnoRTioir,  Ca£VIVO 
or  Cows,  Gkstatiof,  Prroitafct,  Ac. 

PASSION-FLOWER  iPastiJUra,  frona  pa$> 
ito, passion;  and>Io«,a  flower;  in  allusion  to 
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PASTERN  OP  A  HORSE. 

the  filamentous  appendages  or  rays  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  the  cross ;  the  emblem  of  the 
passion  of  Christ).  The  species  of  this  inte- 
resting and  elegant  genus  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  stoye  and  green-house  climbers,  being 
of  easy  culture,  free  growers,  and,  if  allowed 
plenty  of  room,  producing  abundance  of  beau- 
tiful flowers.  Many  of  the  kinds  produce  fruit 
freely,  from  which,  through  impregnation, 
several  fine  hybrids  have  been  raised.  The 
fruit  of  some,  as  P.  edulis^  P,  laurifoHa,  and  P. 
quadrangtUarit,  or  granadiUa,  are  eaten:  the 
succulent  pulp  which  surrounds  the  seeds  is 
found  to  be  fragrant,  cooling,  and  pleasant, 
agreeably  acid,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
allaying  thirst  in  hot  climates. 

All  the  species  will  thrive  well  in  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  peat,  and  are  easily  increased  by 
cuttings  planted  in  sand.  The  hardy  kinds 
should  be  planted  in  sheltered  situations. 

PASTERN  OF  A  HORSE.  The  distance 
that  intervenes  between  the  joint  of  that  name 
and  the  coronet  of  the  hoofl 

PASTURE  (Fr.).  Ground  on  which  cattle 
feed.  I  have,  under  the  head  Grass,  gone  at 
some  length  into  the  question  of  the  grasses 
best  adapted  for  different  soils.  The  pastures 
of  England  and  Ireland  exceed  in  extend  and 
productiveness  those  of  any  other  country  of 
similar  extent  "The  excellence  of  pastures,*' 
observes  the  author  of  The  British  Hutbandry, 
YoL  i.  p.  478,  **  depends  greatly  both  upon  their 
position  and  the  different  species  of  animals 
for  whose  support  they  are  intended.  Thus, 
uplands  which  are  elevated,  open,  and  dry,  are 
the  best  adapted  for  the  feeding  of  sheep; 
while  a  heavy  stock  is  fed  with  more  advan- 
tage upon  ground  which  is  lower  in  point  of 
situation,  as  well  as  better  enclosed.  The  soil 
of  uplands,  particularly  if  it  be  of  a  chalky  na- 
ture, bears  a  sweet,  though  a  short  bite  of  grass, 
which  is  so  favourable  to  the  pasturage  of  the 
smaller  breeds  of  sheep,  that  although  it  will 
support  but  a  scanty  stock,  it  yet  produces  the 
finest  species  of  mutton.  These  flocks  of  sheep, 
too,  by  the  folding  system,  keep  in  cultivation 
many  a  poor,  thin  soil,  which  would  otherwise 
be  worthless.  There  is  an  excellent  paper,  by 
Mr.  Magillivray,  on  the  natural  pastures  of 
Scotland^  in  which  he  traces  the  natural 
grasses  which  are  found  on  the  highest  ele- 
vations down  to  the  valleys  and  sea-shore. 
'<The  bleak  summits  of  these  mountains,"  he 
remarks,  **  exposed  to  the  depressing  influence 
of  a  low  temperature,  boisterous  winds,  and 
abundant  rains,  covered  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  with  snow,  and  presenting  either  bare  rock 
or  a  shallow,  gritty  soil,  produce  few  plants  of 
any  description,  and  hardly  a  dozen  of  those 
which  are  selected  by  sheep  as  their  food. 
These  latter  consist  of  3  or  4  carices  or  hard 
grasses,  I  or  2  junci  or  rushes,  some  tufts  of 
the  common  club-rush,  together  with  the  Pet- 
tuca  vtviparOf  and  1  or  2  other  grasses.  The 
extreme  heights  scarcely  present  any  other 
vegetation  than  SiUtu  aeaiUit,  Salix  herbacea, 
and  Siatice  armeria.  Farther  down  the  moon- 
tains,  extending  downwards  to  about  8000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  find  a  vegetation 
still  poor  and  stunted,  but  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  beauty,  and  perhaps  affording  better 
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pasturage  than  some  of  the  lower  grounds. 
We  here  find  irregular  patches  of  verdure, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Carices  and  Scirptu  anpif 
to80t,  which,  however,  are  also  eaten  by  sheep; 
by  the  streamlets  are  several  species  of  Alpine 
plants.  Farther  down  the  mountains,  «ftra 
JUxwita  grows  in  tufts,  and  of  a  large  size* 
Several  carices  form  a  tolerable  sward  ia 
many  places ;  the  A%rotiis  mdgaris^  dec.,  occa- 
sionally occurs.  CfUbtina  tmlgaris,  or  common 
heath,  first  makes  its  appearance.  As  we 
proceed  downwards,  and  arrive  at  the  places 
where  the  mountains  begin  to  expand,  we  en- 
ter  upon  a  region,  the  predominant  feature  of 
which  is  the  CaUuna  vulgaris,  mingled  with 
Erica  cinerea  (the  gray-leaved  heath);  the 
vegetation  becomes  more  vigorous;  various 
grasses  present  themselves.  The  valleys  of 
this  region,  in  which  flow  the  streamlets,  are 
generally  more  verdant  than  the  open  ground. 
The  heaths  are  less  abundant,  and  the  pastur* 
age  consists  chiefly  of  carices  and  graminese, 
intermingled  with  many  of  the  plants  of  ordi- 
nary pasture  ground,  such  as  Lotus  comiculatuSf 
Polygala  vulgaris,  dtc  The  general  aspect  of 
the  vegetation,  however^  is  healthy,  and  con- 
tinues 60  until  we  reach  the  vicinity  of  the 
river."  For  every  information,  however,  re- 
lating to  the  formation  of  pastures,  and  the' 
cultivation  of  the  grasses,  the  farmer  cannot 
consult  a  better  authori^  than  the  Hortus 
Gram,  Woburmnsis  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Sin- 
clair. 

In  feeding  pastures,  it  is  usual  with  those  fields 
which  are  shut  up  from  stock  at  Candlemas,  to 
graze  them  in  the  succeeding  May.  Those 
which  are  fed  until  April  may,  after  being  shut 
up,  be  grazed  again  at  Midsummer.  If  it  is 
intended  to  feed  a  pasture  during  the  winter, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  months  pf 
October  and  November.  See  Mkadow  and 
Gbassxs. 

PEA,  THE  (Piaum  saHvmn,  Fr.  pais,  Span,  pf 
soles.  The  English  is  evidently  a  corruptioa 
of  the  Latin  name).  This  valuable  plant  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe^ 
and  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  is  said  by  Acton  to  have  been  brought  to 
England  in  1646.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
kinds  of  pea :  the  gray  pea  (P.  arveiuc),  and 
the  pea  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  in  gardens 
(P.  sativum).  Of  the  last,  however,  the  varie- 
ties are  endless. 

Of  field  peas,  the  varieties  are  distinguished 
as  the  early  and  the  late  ripening.  The  com- 
mon early  are  small  and  dark-coloured.  The 
gray  pea  of  this  class  is  the  most  connnon. 

The  later  sown  varieties  are  generally  simi- 
lar in  their  characters  to  garden  peas ;  they 
differ,  however,  from  them  in  having  usually 
purple  flowers.  The  most  common  kinds  are 
the  white,  the  early  Charlton,  and  the  pearl. 
Field  peae,  especially  where  there  is  a  cousin 
derable  demand  for  them,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns,  are  a  very  profitable  crop 
to  be  gathered  green,  since  there  is  time  after 
the  peas  are  gathered,  in  the  month  of  June,  to 
prepare  the  land  for  a  crop  of  turnips. 

Where  they  are  grown  for  their  seeds,  the  white 
peas  are  those  generally  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boiling,  the  gray  as  food  for  atumaU. 
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The  pea  will  succeed  pretty  well  on  both 
heavy  and  light  soils ;  but  it  certainly  does  best 
on  the  latter,  especially  if  the  land  aboands 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  an  excellent  crop 
to  interpose  between  com  crops,  for  it  affords 
considerable  facilities  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
land,  and  is  not  otherwise  an  exhaasting  crop. 
In  many  parts  of  England  a. pea  crop  is  dibbled 
on  the  clover  and  grass  leys,  and  afterwards  a 
coro  crop  is  taken  with  great  advantage.  In 
others  a  crop  of  oats  is  taken,  and  then  a  crop 
of  peas.  When  this  latter  mode  is  adopted,  the 
land  is  commonly  ploaghed  in  the  autumn, 
and  by  cross-plonghing  and  harrowing  in  the 
spring,  brought  into  some  degree  of  tilth,  and 
then  the  seed  may  be  sown  with  the  ordinary 
drill.  The  quantity  of  seed  employed  is  about 
3  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  rows  are  usually 
from  9  to  27  inches  apart.  There  is  every 
facility  aforded  for  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe. 
This  instrument,  with  the  early  and  occasional 
use  of  the  hand-hoe,  will  oleanse  the  land ;  to 
which  end  the  crop  of  peas  will,  as  they  approach 
maturity,  materially  assist,  by  overpowering 
and  stifling  the  weeds. 

Peas  are  usually  one  of  the  most  uncertain 
of  the  English  farmer's  crops.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  many  casualties — to  blight  or  mildew; 
to  the  attacks  of  a  variety  of  insects,  such  as 
the  grub,  which  devours  the  roots;  lice,  aphides, 
&c.,  which  haunt  the  leaves ;  and  a  small  bee- 
tle, the  Bruehua  granariut,  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
green  pods,  which  prodace  a  grub  that  devours 
its  seeds.  Then,  again,  it  is  frequently  injured 
by  the  weather,  in  very  dry,  or  in  continued 
wet,  or  late  harvests ;  and  hence  in  the  east 
of  England  it  is  often  designated  by  the  far- 
mers as  "  a  gentleman  farmer's  crop."  This 
crop,  however,  is  too  often  mismanaged  in  the 
way  to  which  Arthur  Young  so  well  alluded, 
when  he  told  the  careless  farmers  of  his  day 
that  they  were  <*too  apt  to  sow  this  pulse  when 
the  land  would  yield  nathing  else.  They  have 
a  proverb  among  ihem,"  he  adds,  *'  which  sig- 
nifies that  the  season  does  as  inuch  for  peas  as 
good  husbandry;  and  they  from  thence  take 
care  that  good  crops  shall  be  owing  to  season 
alone.  Hence  arises  the  general  idea  of  peas 
being  the  most  uncertain  crop  of  all  others. 
This  is  owing  to  their  being  scarcely  ever 
sown  on  land  that  is  in  good  order.  Let,"  he 
continues,  ^'the  good  husbandman  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  he  should  sow  no  crop  on 
land  that  is  not  in  good  order ;  not  merely  in 
respect  of  fine  tilth  at  the  time  of  sowings  but 
also  of  the  soil  being  in  good  heart,  and  clear 
of  weeds.  He  would  not,  however,  here  be 
understood  to  rank  all  these  crops  together; 
because  beans  and  peas  will  admit  of  cleaning 
while  they  grow.  On  that  account,  if  a  farmer 
comeis  to  a  field  which  his  predecessor  has 
filled  with  weeds,  a  horse-hoed  crop  of  beans 
will  be  expedient,  when  a  barley  crop  would 
be  utterly  improper;  and,  after  land  has  yield- 
ed one  crop  of  barley,  certainly  another  should 
not  be  sown,  but  one  of  pulse  substituted.  If 
these  ideas  are  well  executed,  the  peas  and 
beans,  in  every  course,  will  find  the  land  in 
heart  enough  for  barley,  the  soil  will  always 
be  clean,  and  the  crop  good.  Peas,  when  ma- 
naged in  a  spirited  manner,  will  not  have  (he 


reputation  of  being  so  very  uncertain  a  crop, 
which. character  has,  he  thinks,  in  some  mea- 
sure been  owing  to  ill  conduct." 

Peas  do  not  need  any  particular  dressings 
with  manure ;  in  fact,  few  crops  require  it  so 
little;  and  in  many  situations  manure  produces 
the  ill  effect  of  rendering  the  plant  too  luxu- 
riant Von  Thaer  found,  by  several  experi- 
ments, that  the  dung  applied  to  the  pea  crop  is 
the  most  profitable  when  used  as  a  top-dress- 
ing. And,  moreover,  he  contends  that  on  sandy 
loams  it  produces  in  this  way  a  much  better 
efiiect  in  the  succeeding  crop.  Lime  and  soot 
are,  perhaps,  the  best  dressings  for  peas ;  and 
these  may  operate  to  some  degree  by  killing 
the  insects  of  the  soil,  which  might  otherwise 
prey  upon  them ;  besides,  the  pea  plant  seems 
to  delight  in  every  situation  where  it  can  have 
access  to  calcareous  matter.  The  crop  is  com- 
monly cut  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  stafi*,  or 
the  half  of  an  old  scythe  set  in  a  handle.  By 
these  the  peas  are  severed,  and  made  up  into 
small  bundles,  called  wads  or  wisps,  and  these 
remain  on  the  ground  until  they  are  sufficiently 
dry  to  be  carried.  The  straw  of  peas  is  very 
useful  for  the  stock  of  the  farm-yard:  cows 
eat  it,  when  it  has  been  well  gathered,  with 
considerable  avidity.    See  Haulx. 

1000  parts  of  peas  grown  in  Norfolk  afforded 
Davy  501  parts  of  starch,  32  of  saccharine 
matter,  35  of  albuminous  matter,  and  16  parts 
of  extract.  The  ashes  obtained  by  burning  the 
pea  plant  in  flower  and  when  ripe  were  exa* 
mined  by  M.  Saussure :  he  found  in  100  parts 
of  these  ashes,  procured  from  the  Pisrnn  mcUu 
ffum  in  flower,  of  soluble  salts  49-8  parts,  of 
earthy  phosphates  1 7*25,  earthy  carbonates  6» 
silica  2*3,  metallic  oxides  1,  and  loss  24*66  parts. 
And  from  the  ashes  of  the  ripe  plant,  soluble 
salts  34*25  parts,  earthy  phosphates  22,  earthy 
carbonates  14,  silica  11,  metallic  oxides  2*5, 
and  loss  17-25  parts. 

The  average  price  of  peas  in  England,  per 
Winchester  quarter,  was  in 

£  ».  d,  £    9.  d, 

1799  -113  8     1805.   «84 
1795   -   1  18  4     1810   -   S  19  9 

1800  -   8   7  5     1815   -   1  18  10 

Per  Imperial  Quarter, 

£    9.     d,  £   9,    d.' 

1690   -   3   9  II      1835   -   1  10  0 
1835   .399      1840 
1830   -   1  10   3 

The  amount  of  the  imperial  quarters  of  peas 
and  beans  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
England  every  fiye  years,  from  1815  to  1885, 
was,  according  to  Mr.  M'Culloch : 

1815  -  .  933  1890  -  -  83,004 
1830  -  -  701.135  1835  -  .  04,M0 
1835   -   -  80,707 

The  annual  average  of  peas  and  beans,  im- 
ported into  England  from  1801  to  1825,  in  Win- 
chester quarters,  was,  from 

RuMfa      ......      7% 

8wed«ii  and  Norway       -       -       -       438 
Ditninark  ------       S2S 

Prussia 7,009 

Germany  ------  7,144 

Netherlands 9,803 

Franca  and  Boutll  of  Europe    -       -  9|13| 
Anterloa    ------       8W 

Ireland 4,9» 

Otlier  coimtrlM       •      -      •      -      151 
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Garden  CuUwrt  of  the  Pea. — Of  the  numerous 
yarieties,  which  differ  much  in  their  hardiness, 
yield,  height,  &c.,  we  may  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing:— Cormack's  early  dwarf-pea,  early 
Charlton,  early  golden  Charlton,  early  Nichol's 
golden  Charlton,  common  Charlton,  Reading 
hotspur,  early  sin^le-btessomed,  early  War- 
wick, early  dwarf  frame,  early  double-blossom- 
ed frame,  dwarf  marrowfat,  tall  marrowfat, 
green  or  Patagonia  marrowfat,  early  rreen 
nonpareil,  Knight's  marrowfat  or  wrinkled  pea, 
Spanish  moratto,  imperial  blue,  Prussian  blae, 
egg,  white  Rouncival,  gray  Rouncival,  green 
Rouncival,  blue  Rouncival,  tall  sugar  (the 
sugar-peas  are  eaten  like  kidney-beans),  crown 
or  rose,  Leadman's  dwarf,  dwarf  sugar,  dwaif 
Spanish,  sickle  pea. 

A  soil  moderately  rich  and  mouldy  is  best 
suited  to  this  vegetable;  rather  inclining  to 
aluminous  for  the  lofty  growers  and  main 
crops,  but  for  the  early  and  late  ones,  light  and 
dry ;  if  naturally  otherwise,  rendered  so  by  the 
admixture  of  drift-sand  with  the  earth  of  the 
drills.  Dwarf  varieties  will  grow  on  poorer 
and  lighter  soils  than  the  others.  In  an  ex- 
tremely rich  soil  they  grow  luxariant  but  un- 
productive. They  are  rather  injured  than 
benefited  by  the  application  of  unreduced  dung 
at  the  time  of  sowing.  Road  dirt  and  rotted 
leaves  form  the  best  compost  for  them.  For 
the  early  and  late  crops,  that  is,  from  October 
until  the  close  of  January,  and  during  June 
and  July,  the  sowings  must  be  performed  in 
sheltered  situations,  as  south  borders.  In  De- 
cember, the  rows  are  best  drawn  parallel  with 
and  within  a  foot  of  the  fence.  At  other  sea- 
sons their  site  cannot  be  too  open. 

They  are  propagated  by  seed,  the  sowing  of 
which  commences  with  the  year.  In  January 
they  may  be  inserted  in  sheltered  borders,  and 
large  supplies  in  an  open  compartment,  and 
thence  continued  throughout  February  and  until 
July,  once  every  two  or  three  weeks.  During 
this  last  month,  and  in  the  first  week  of  August, 
the  last  sowings  must  be  made  for  produc- 
tion the  same  year.  For  the  first  production 
in  the  following  year,  a  small  sowing  may  be 
performed  at  the  close  of  October,  and  repeated 
about  the  middle  of  November  and  December, 
though  it  often  happens  that  these  are  scarcely 
a  week  forwarder  than  those  inserted  in  the 
following  February.  The  necessary  extent  of 
the  various  sowings  may  be  determined  with 
tolerable  exactness  from  the  experiments  of 
Bradley;  he  found  on  the  average  that  3  rods 
of  ground,  containing  18  double  rows,  afforded 
36  quarts  of  shelled  peas. 

The  seed  must  be  inserted  in  drills,  or  by 
the  dibble,  in  i^pws  at  a  distance  proportionate 
to  the  height  to  which  the  variety  grows,  as 
well  as  aocording  to  the  season. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  to  a  height 
of  2  or  3  inches,  they  are  to  be  hoed,  the  weeds 
cleared  away,  and  earth  drawn  round  the  stems. 
This  should  be  performed  twice  or  three  times 
gradually  as  they  ascend,  previous  to  the  sticks 
being  placed.  It  should  be  performed  in  dry 
weafiier,  and  the  leaves  never  covered,  or  in 
wet  weather  they  decay.  For  the  winter  stand- 
ing crops  it  should  be  especially  attended  to,  as 
it  protects  them  greatly  from  frosL  Peas  are 
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always  best  supported  by  sticks ;  if  it  is  neg« 
lected,  even  for  the  dwarf  varieties,  they  not 
only  produce  less,  but  sooner  decay,  are  incon- 
venient to  cultivate  and  gather  from,  and  never 
so  fine.  Sticking  is  not  required  until  the  plants 
are  6  inches  in  height,  or  show  their  tendrils. 
If,  during  the  time  of  blossoming,  or  swelling 
of  the  fruit,  continued  drought  should  occur, 
water  may  be  very  beneficially  applied,  it  being 
poured  between  the  rows,  if  they  are  in  pairs, 
or  otherwise  in  a  shallow  trench  on  one  side 
of  each.  Watering  the  leaves  is  rather  inju- 
rious. Failures  in  the  rows  of  the  earliest 
crops,  whether  from  mice  or  other  causes,  may 
be  rectified  by  transplanting.  This  is  best  per* 
formed  in  March;  the  plants  thus  removed 
must  be  watered  until  they  have  taken  root,  and 
also  shaded,  if  the  weather  is  hot.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  nip  off  the  top  of  the  leading  shoots 
o£  the  early  and  late  crops  as  soon  as  they  are 
in  blossom,  as  it  greatly  accelerates  the  setting 
and  mamrity  of  the  fruit  Too  much  care  can* 
not  be  taken  when  the  pods  are  gathered,  not 
to  injure  the  stems.  I  have  heard  it  stated  from 
lengthened  experience,  that  if  the  pods  are  cut 
off  with  scissors,  the  plants  produced  one-fourth 
more  than  when  roughly  gathered  from.  Brad- 
ley makes  nearly  a  similar  observation.  From 
the  main  crops,  or  where  there  is  no  necessity 
for  precipitation  on  account  of  bringing  them 
to  table  early,  the  pods  should  not  be  gathered 
until  the  peas  have  become  plump  and  mode- 
rately firm,  yet  green  and  tender.  The  more 
regularly  the  plants  are  gathered  from,  the 
longer  they  continue  in  production,  as  the 
later  pods  never  attain  maturity  if  the  earlier 
ones  are  allowed  to  grow  old  before  they  are 
gathered. 

In  very  severe  weather  the  winter  standing 
crops  require  the  shelter  of  Utter  or  other  light 
covering)  supported  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  plants  by  means  of  branches  laid  between 
the  rows.  Mr.  J.  Laird^  gardener,  at  Portmore, 
N.  B.,  employs  straw  ropes  or  twisted  bands 
for  this  purpose,  which  he  fixes  along  each 
side  of  the  rows  with  wooden  pins,  driven  into 
the  ground.  Whichever  mode  of  shelter  is 
adopted,  it  must  be  always  removed  in  mild 
weather,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  spindled, 
and  rendered  weaker.  For  the  imperial  blue, 
frame,  and  other  dwarf  varieties,  the  sticks 
need  not  be  more  than  3  feet  high ;  for  the 
Prussian  blue,  hotspur,  and  other  middle-sized 
varieties,  about  6 ;  for  the  Knight's  marrowfat* 
and  other  tall  ones,  at  least  7;  and  for  the  Pa- 
tagonian,  not  less  than  8.  The  best  wood  for 
this  purpose  is  the  brush,  or  fan-shaped 
branches  of  the  hazel,  dec  Before  they  are 
employed,  the  ends  that  are  thrust  into  the 
ground  should  be  charred,  or  moderately  burnt, 
which  effectually  preserves  them  from  decay. 
If  this  is  attended  to,  and,  when  no  longer  re- 
quired, the  sticks,  if  thoroaghly  dry,  on  a  fine 
day  are  stored  in  a  dry  shed,  they  will  last  for 
three  or  more  years. 

For  the  production  of  seed,  leave  some  rows 
that  are  in  production  during  July,  or  sow  pur- 
posely in  March.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, that  no  two  varieties  are  in  blossom  near 
each  other  at  the  same  time,  but  a  lapse  of  at 
least  three  weeks  should  occur,  otherwise  no 


perfect  variety  can  be  obtained.  We  are  mach 
in  want  of  observations  on  this  point  If  hok- 
spurs  and  marrowfats  are  sown  on  the  same 
day,  the  latter  will  not  bloom  for  nearly  foar 
weeks  after  the  first  If  the  frame  variety  and 
the  moratto  are  similarly  inserted,  the  latter  will 
succeed  the  first  in  about  five  weeks.  The 
plants  intended  for  seed  ought  never  to  be 
gathered  from.  When  in  blossom,  all  plants 
which  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  variety 
among  which  they  are  growing  should  be  re- 
moved. They  are  fit  for  harvesting  as  soon 
as  the  pods  become  brownish  and  dry.  When 
perfectly  free  from  moisture,  they  should  be 
beaten  out,  otherwise,  if  hot,  showery  weather 
occurs,  they  will  open  and  shed  their  seed. 
Seed-peas  preserve  their  power  of  germinating 
for  eight  or  ten  years. 

Forcing  commences  in  December,  in  the 
early  part  of  which  month  they  may  be  sown 
in  a  hotbed  to  remain,  or  thick,  to  transplant 
during  the  succeeding  month  into  others  for 
production.  These  may  be  repeated  in  January, 
and  the  transplanting  take  place  in  February. 
It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  sow  in  a  warm 
border  during  October,  and  the  plants  being 
cultivated  as  a  natural  ground  crop,  are  re- 
moved into  a  hot-bed  during  January. 

The  temperature  employed  in  forcing  may 
be  either  progressive,  beginning  at  40^  and  50^ 
for  the  extremes,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  rising 
to  52^  and  66^  when  in  blossom,  and  to  65^  and 
70^  while  the  fruit  is  swelling ;  or  the  temperar 
ture  may  be  uniformly  kept  up  throughout  their 
growth,  having  60^  for  the  minimnm  and  70® 
for  their  maximum. 

In  New  York  and  some  other  of  the  North- 
em  and  Eastern  States,  the  pea  forms  a  highly 
valuable  crop,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
but  as  useful  in  preparing  the  land  for  the 
reception  of  wheat,  and  other  grain,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  considered  on  a  par  with  the 
turnip  and  other  root  crops  of  England.  The 
soil  best  adapted  to  the  pea  is  one  that  is 
good  for  wheat,  and  where  that  grain  is  certain, 
peas  may  be  considered  so.  The  preparation 
of  the  soil  demands  nothing  peculiar ;  it  must 
only  be  made  in  good  order  for  seed,  in  the 
manner  required  for  other. spring  crops,  by 
being  well  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  if  neces- 
sary, manured.  If  manured  too  highly,  how- 
ever, the  vine  or  haulm  is  apt  to  be  too  abun- 
dant, and  the  pea  itself  inferior  in  quantity  and 
quality.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  too 
great  a  growth  of  vine  or  straw  is  incompatible 
with  great  crops  of  pulse  or  grain.  Lime  in 
all  countries  has  been  found  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  pea  or  wheat  soils;  and  where  it  does 
not  naturally  exist  in  them,  should  be  applied 
previous  to  attempting  the  culture  of  these 
crops. 

The  kinds  of  pea  most  usually  cultivated  as 
a  field-crop,  are  the  small  yellow  pea  and  the 
marrowfat  We  prefer  the  latter;  as  it  is 
equally  certain  with  the  other,  is  excellent  for 
the  table  as  well  as  for  feeding,  is  as  nutritious 
for  animals,  and  generally  more  productive. 
In  some  situations,  or  in  exhausted  soils,  the 
small  yellow  pea  may  however  be  preferable. 
From  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  is  not  an  un- 
common crop,  and  this  highest  amount  is  often . 
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exceeded.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  pef 
acre  may  be  stated  at  2^  bushels  although 
some  use  only  2,  and  some  put  on  3  bushels 
per  acre.  For  covering  the  pea  the  culiivator 
is  a  very  good  implement,  as  it  gives  them 
more  earth  than  the  harrow  and  less  than  the 
common  plough.  The  ground  should  be  left 
smooth  by  the  roller  or  otherwise,  as  the  ease 
of  gathering  is  greatly  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  surface. 

In  harvesting  the  pea,  some  farmers  hook 
them  up  with  a  scythe,  some  rake  them  by 
hand  with  the  common  hay-rake,  byt  the  most 
expeditious  method  by  far,  is  to  use  the  hors^ 
rake  in  gathering  this  crop.  In  whatever  way 
peas  are  gathered,  it  is  necessary  they  should 
be  ripe,  and  of  course,  if  very  dry  at  the  time, 
there  will  be  some  loss  by  shelling,  but  not 
perhaps  more  by  the  horse-rake  than  by  the 
other  methods,  and  four-fifths  of  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  two  first  methods  is  saved.  This, 
where  the  land  is  to  be  put  into  wheat,  is  (re- 
quently  of  great  consequence.  Once  gathered, 
there  is  no  crop  so  easily  thrashed  and  pre- 
pared for  market  as  the  pea,  and  few  that  betr 
ter  reward  the  cultivator. 

There  is  no  plant  cultivated  which  will  bring 
pigs  forward  more  rapidly  than  the  pea,  if  the 
feeding  is  commenced  as  soon  as  the  peas  begin 
to  haiden,  and  the  whole  plant  is  fed  out  to 
them.  *  When  gathered  and  hard,  two  methods 
of  feeding  have  been  adopted,  both  of  which 
are  far  preferable  to  the  barbarous  practice  of 
giving  swine  the  pea  without  any  preparation. 
The  first  is  to  soak  and  swell  the  pea  in  milk, 
if  it  can  be  had,  if  not,  in  water,  and  feed  it  to 
them  in  that  state.  The  second  is  to  grind  the 
pea,  either  alone  or  with  other  coarse  grain, 
and  feed  it  to  animals  in  that  way.  This  is 
preferable  to  feeding  whole,  as  in  com  or  any 
other  food,  the  finer  it  is  made  the  more  readily 
it  will  be  assimilated,  and  in  all  cases,  if  cooked 
into  pudding  the  advantage  will  be  decisive. 
In  England,  where  com  cannot  be  grown,  a 
mixture  of  peas  and  barley  is  considered  supe- 
rior to  any  other  food  for  making  pork;  here, 
closing  the  process  of  fattening  with  Indian 
com,  as  giving  more  firmness  to  the  pork,  is 
preferred. 

In  the  Southern  States,  a  kind  of  pea,  called 
there  the  Cow  Pta^  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  into  hay,  and  for  being  ploughed 
under  as  a  fallow  crop,  like  clover. 

PEA-BUG  or  BEETLE.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  we  often  find,  amone  seed-peas,  many 
that  have  holes  in  them ;  and,  if  the  peas  have 
not  been  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  we  see  a 
little  insect  peeping  out  of  each  of  these  holes, 
and  waiting  apparently  for  an  opportunity  to 
come  forth  and  make  its  escape.  If  we  tum 
out  the -creature  from  its  cell,  we  perceive  it  to 
be  a  small  oval  beetle,  rather  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  rusty  black  colour, 
with  a  white  spot  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
thorax,  4  or  5  white  dots  behind  the  middle  of 
each  wing-cover,  and  a  white  spot,  shaped  like 
the  letter  T,  on  the  exposed  extremity  of  the 
body.  This  little  insect  is  the  Bruchus  Pitt 
of  Linnoeus,  the  pea-Bruchus,  or  pearweevil, 
better  known  in  America  by  the  incorrect 
name  of  pea-bn?.    The  original  meaning  of 
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the  word  Bruchus  is  a  deronrer,  and  the  insects 
to  which  it  is  applied  well  deserve  this  name, 
for,  in  the  larva  state,  they  devour  the  interior 
of  seeds,  often  leaving  but  little  more  than  the 
hull  untouched.  They  belong  to  a  family  of 
the  great  weevil  tribe  called  Bruchidaf  and  are 
distinguished  from  other  weevils  by  the  follow- 
ing characters.  The  body  is  oval,  and  slightly 
convex ;  the  head  is  bent  downwards,  so  that 
the  broad  muzzle,  when  the  insects  are  not 
eating,  rests  upon  the  breast. 

The  habits  of  the  Bruchians  and  their  larvae 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  pea-weevil,  which 
remain  to  be  described.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  state  here  that  these  beetles  frequent 
the  leguminous  or  pod-bearing  plants,  such  as 
the  pea,  Gleditsia,  Robinia,  Mimosa,  Cassia, 
6cc,,  during  and  immediately  aAer  the  flowering 
season ;  they  pierce  the  tender  pods  of  these 
plants,  and  commonly  lay  only  one  egg  in  each 
seed,  the  pulp  of  which  suffices  for  the  food  of 
the  little  maggot-like  grub  hatched  therein. 

Few  persons,  while  indulging  in  the  luxury 
of  early  green  peas,  are  aware  how  many  in- 
sects they  unconsciously  swallow.  When  the 
pods  are  carefully  examined,  small, discoloured 
spots  may  be  seen  within  them,  each  one  cor- 
f  responding  to  a  similar  spot  on  the  opposite 
pea.  If  Uiis  spot  in  the  pea  be  opened,  a 
minute  whitish  grub,  destitute  of  feet,  will  be 
found  therein.  It  is  the  weevil  in  its  larva  form, 
which  lives  upon  the  marrow  of  the  pea,  and 
arrives  at  its  full  size  by  the  time  that  the  pea 
becomes  dry.  This  larva  or  grub  then  bores  a 
round  hole  from  the  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the 
pea  quite  to  the  hull,  but  leaves  the  latter  and 
generally  the  germ  of  the  future  sprout  un- 
touched. Hence,  these  buggy  peas,  as  they  are 
called  by  seedsmen  and  gardeners,  will  fre- 
quently sprout  and  grow  when  planted.  The 
grub  is  changed  to  a  pupa  within  its  hole  in  the 
pea  in  the  autumn,  and  before  th&  spring  casts 
Its  skin  again,  becomes  a  beetle,  and  gnaws  a 
hole  through  the  thin  hull  in  order  to  make  its 
escape  into  the  air,  which  frequently  does  not 
happen  before  the  peas  are  planted  for  an  early 
crop.  After  the  pea-vines  have  flowered,  and 
while  the  pods  are  young  and  tender,  and  the 
peas  within  them  are  just  beginning  to  swell, 
the  beetles  gather  upon  them,  pierce  the  pods, 
and  deposit  their  tiny  eggs  in  the  punctures. 
This  is  done  only  during  the  night,  or  in  cloudy 
weather.  Each  egg  is  always  placed  opposite 
to  a  pea ;  the  grubs,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched, 
penetrate  the  pod  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
peas ;  and  the  holes  through  which  they  pass 
are  so  fine  as  hardly  to  be  perceived,  and  are 
soon  closed.  Sometimes  every  pea  in  a  pod 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  weevil-grub ;  and  so 
great  has  been  the  injury  to  the  crop  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  that  the  inhabitants  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  this 
vegetable.  These  insects,  as  Mr.  Deane  has 
observed,  diminish  the  weight  of  the  peas  in 
which  they  lodge  nearly  one-half,  and  their 
leavings  are  fit  only  for  the  food  of  swine. 
This  occasions  a  great  loss,  where  peas  are 
raised  for  feeding  stock  or  for  family  use,  as 
they  are  in  many  places.  Those  persons  who 
eat  whole  peas  in  the  winter  after  they  are 
raised,  run  the  risk  of  eating  the  weevils  also; 
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but  if  the  peas  are  kept  till  they  are  a  year  oId» 
the  insects  will  entirely  leave  them. 

The  pea-weevil  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  have  been 
first  noticed  in  Pennsylvania,  many  years  ago; 
and  has  gradually  spread  from  thence  to  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Massachusetts.  It  is  yet  rare  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  I  believe  has  not  appeared  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Maine.  It  is  unknown  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  as  we  learn  from  the 
interesting  account  given  of  it  by  Kalm,  the 
Swedish  traveller,  who  tells  us  of  the  fear  with 
which  he  was  filled,  on  finding  some  of  these 
weevils  in  a  parcel  of  peas  which  he  h^d  car- 
ried home  from  America,  having  in  view  the 
whole  damage  which  his  beloved  country 
would  have  suffered,  if  only  two  or  three  of 
these  noxious  insects  had  escaped  him.  They 
are  now  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
in  England,  whither  they  may  have  been  car- 
ried from  this  country.  As  the  cultivated  pea 
was  not  originally  a  native 'of  America,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  plants 
the  pea-weevil  formerly  inhabited.  That  it 
should  have  preferred  the  prolific  exotic  pea  to 
any  of  our  indigenous  and  less  productive 
pulse,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  analogous 
facts  being  of  common  occurrence;  but  that- 
for  so  many  years  a  rational  method  for  check- 
ing its  ravages  should  not  have  been  practised, 
is  somewhat  remarkable.  An  exceedingly 
simple  one  is  recommended  by  Deane,  but  to 
be  successful  it  should  be  universally  adopted. 
It  consists  merely  in  keeping  seed-peas  ^n  tight 
vessels  over  one  year  before  planting  them. 
Latreille  and  others  recommend  putting  them, 
just  before  they  are  to  be  planted,  into  hot 
water  for  a  minute  or  two,  by  which  means  the 
weevils  will  be  killed,  and  the  sprouting  of  the 
peas  will  be  quickened.  The  insect  is  limited 
to  a  certain  period  for  depositing  its  eggs ;  late 
sown  peas  therefore  escape  its  attack.  The 
late  Colonel  Pickering  observed  that  those  sown 
in  Pennsylvania  as  late  as  the  20th  of  May» 
were  entirely  free  from  weevils ;  and  Colonel 
Worthington,  of  Rensselaer  county.  New  York, 
who  sowed  his  peas  on  the  1 0th  of  June,  6 
years  in  succession,  never  found  an  insect  ia 
them  during  that  period.    (Harris,) 

PEA,  COW.  The  plant  called  by  this  com- 
mon name  in  lower  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
is  there  extensively  cultivated.  In  some  parts 
of  Virginia  it  is  called  the  Yeatman  pea,  from 
the  person  by  whom  it  was  introduced  from  the 
Eastern  Shore.  The  pea  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  is  very  productive  both  in  vine  and 
seed,  unusually  hardy  in  remaining  uninjared 
by  rain,  after  becoming  ripe,  and  for  table  use 
is  much  esteemed.  But  it  is  chiefly  cultivated, 
in  common  with  several  varieties  of  Indiaa 
peas,  in  fields,  to  plough  under  for  the  benefit 
of  successive  crops,  as  a  substitute  for  clover, 
buckwheat,  and  other  plants  not  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  southern  culture.  The  vines  of  this  and 
the  varieties  of  the  Indian  pea,  all  make  excel- 
lent long  forage  for  common  work-horses, 
oxen,  milch-cows,  or  sheep.  The  curing  of 
the  vine  is  sometimes  difficult,  as  it  requires  a 
longer  time  than  most  other  forage  plants. 
Some  stack  it  away  with  layers  of  dry  straw. 


PEA,  EVERLASTING. 

as  is  practised  in  the  moist  climate  of  Epgland 
with  clover.  ^ 

PEA,  EVERLASTING.  See  Etsblabtikg 
PsA  and  Lath  THUS. 

PEAS  and  OATS.  These,  in  the  Eastern 
and  Northern  States,  are  often  sown  together 
broad-cast,  producing  a  mixed  crop  called 
Meslin,  The  common  proportions  are  one- 
fourth  of  peas  to  three-fourths  of  oats.  The 
pea  commonly  sown  is  the  green  pea  from 
Canada,  which  ripens  aboat  the  time  of  the 
oats,  and  for  which,  while  growing,  the  oats 
act  as  supporters.  Peas  and  oats  are  usually 
ground  together  as  feed  for  their  fatting  cattle, 
and  are  deemed  valuable,  though  not  so  good 
or  so  much  relished  as  Indian  meal  without 
mixture.  Forty  bushels  of  peas  and  oats  per 
acre  would  be  regarded  a  large  crop.  This 
has  been  produced,  however,  on  nine  acres,  in 
Deerfield  meadows.  Some  farmers  sow  at  the 
rate  of  one-third  peas  and  two-thirds  oats. 

PEA,  PARTRIDGE.  The  Ciutia  Chamacrista 
of  Beck;  a  native  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  where  it  goes  by  the  common  names  of 
Sensitive  pea  and  Magothybay  bean.  The 
stem  is  1  to  2  feet  high,  rather  erect,  firm,  and 
much  branched,  downy,  and  often  purplish. 
Leaflets  8, 10,  or  12  pairs,  ^  to  }  inch  in  length 
and  2  to  3  lines  wide.  Petals  of  the  flowers, 
deep  bright-yellow,  obovate,  2  or  3  of  them  with 
a  purple  spot  at  base.  Stamens  10,  unequal,  all 
fertile ;  anthers  very  long,  4  of  them  yellowish 
and  6  purple.  Legume  about  2  inches  long 
and  i  to  i  of  an  inch  wide,  with  a  short,  abrupt, 
oblique  acumination,  hairy  along  the  sutures. 
See  Wild  Seitbitivx  Plakt. 

PEACH  (Fr. peche;  Lsit.  Jmygdalus, derived 
from  amysgo,  to  lacerate,  in  allusion  to  the  fis- 
sured shell).  The  tall  and  coarse  portion  of 
the  ornamental,  early  flowering  plants,  of  which 
the  peach  forms  a  species,  may  be  advantage- 
ously disposed  of  in  large  plantations,  and  the 
dwarf  kinds  in  small  shrubberies  at  the  front 
of  the  large  ones.  In  England  the  common 
way  of  increasing  them  is  by  budding  on  the 
plum  stock  or  the  bitter  almond.  Rich  mould 
is  a  proper  medium 'for  them.  They  are  most 
valued  for  producing  their  showy  pink  blos- 
soms early  in  the  season,  sooner  than  almost 
any  other  shrubs.  The  peach  is  now  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  fruits:  nearly  200  varieties 
are  enumerated  in  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Catalogue, 

Although  the  peach  is  raised  in  the  open  air, 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Slates,  it  succeeds 
best  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  Western 
States  in  similar  latitudes.  The  flavour  of  the 
peaches  of  the  United  States  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit  in  Europe.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  or  where  facili- 
ties of  quick  transportation  to  these  are  fur- 
nished, the  culture  of  the  peach  is  a  source  of 
great  profit. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  a  very  intelligent 
nurseryman,  near  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  mode  practised 
by  him  in  planting  and  managing  peach  or- 
chards. *'  When  it  is  intended  to  plant  out  a  good 
orchard  of  trees,  we  generally  select  an-elevated 
position,  entirely  unprotected  by  any  timber 
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or  shelter  of  any  kind ;  if  a  situation  can  be 
selected  near  the  bank  of  a  river,  the  crop  is 
more  certain,  as  the  trees  better  withstand  the 
frosts,  which  occasionally  do  much  damage. 

"  Plough,  and  put  the  land  in  good  condition 
for  com  or  vegetables,  and  plant  the  trees  20 
feet  apart  each  way  ;  continue  to  till  the  land, 
taking  off  a  crop  of  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  or 
something  that  does  not  grow  too  high :  wheat, 
rye,  and  oats  are  v.ery  injurious,  and  should  not 
be  planted.  The  land  must  not  remain  with- 
out tillage,  as  the  trees  would  soon  be  injured: 
indeed,  nothing  will  destroy  a  fine  peach  or* 
chard  sooner  than  to  let  it  lie  in  sward. 

"The  trees  should  be  2  years  old  on  the  stock 
from  Htdj  and  1  year  from  the  bud,  the  year  after 
budding.  This  is  considered  as  the  best  age 
for  transplanting.  If  the  water  stands  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  if  the  land  has  springs 
near  the  top  of  the  ground,  I  should  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  plant  with  the  expectation  of 
very  certain  crops.  I  have  lost  two  orchards 
planted  in  this  manner,  while  in  an  adjoining 
field,  where  the  land,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  high, 
with  a  dry  subsoil,  the  trees  flourished  and 
produced  abundant  crops. 

**  Light  sandy  soil,  or  light  loam,  we  consider 
the  most  preferable  for  planting  out  peach 
orchards,  and  I  should  judge  that  on  many  of 
the  elevated  knolls,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
the  peach  might  be  cultivated  to  good  advan- 
tage, particularly  the  earlier  varieties.  It  is  at 
least  well  worthy  of  trial."  {OrchardietU  Conk' 
panion.) 

The  peach  crop  is,  however,  limited  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  destruction  of  the  trees 
effected  by  a  worm  which  attacks  the  inner 
bark  of  the  root  about  the  crown,  and  by  a 
disease  of  uncertain  origin,  generally  termed 
the  yellows.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  peach  was  formerly  very  extensively 
raised,  the  culture  has  been  abandoned  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  trees  from 
these  two  causes.  Mr.  Samuel  Reeve,  of  Sa- 
lem, New  Jersey,  very  advantageously  known 
as  a  nurseryman,  says  that  the  attacks  of  the 
peach-worm  may  be  obviated  or  the  insect  de- 
stroyed by  frequently  examining  the  root  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  while  the  tree  is  in  a 
state  of  vegetation,  removing  the  insects,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  then  washing  the  tree  at  the 
earth's  surface  with  strong  soap-suds,  every 
week  or  two.  Rubbing  the  trunk  and  main 
branches  with  soap-suds  several  times  a  year, 
is  also  highly  conducive  to  keeping  the  tree  in 
a  healthy  state.  The  ground  should  be  kept 
loose  around  the  peach  tree.  {Orckarditt*$ 
CompawionJ) 

The  apfuication  of  a  mixture  of  common 
salt  and  saltpetre  has  been  recommended  by  a 
gentleman  in  Maryland,  as  successful  in  pre* 
serving  peach  trees  against  the  attacks  of 
worms.  The  proportions  are,  1  part  of  salt- 
petre to  8  parts  of  common  salt.  Half  a  pound 
of  this  mixture  to  a  tree  of  7  years  old  and 
upwards,  is  to  be  strewed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  around  and  in  immediate  contact  • 
with  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  mixture  is 
also  recommended  to  be  sown  over  the  or- 
chard in  the  proportion  of  2  bushels  to  the  acre. 
By  this  means,  it  is  said,  the  fruit  is  improved 
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in  size  and  flavour,  the  worms  destroyed,  and 
the  yellows  prevented. 

The  Yellowi,  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
fatal  disease  with  which  the  peach  tree  is  so 
oAen  attacked,  is  still  a  matter  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  The  following  observations, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  of  Clairmont  Nursery, 
near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  contains  the  views 
of  a  person  of  great  intelligence  and  expe-' 
hence,  in  regard  to  the  disease  in  question. 

As  I  have,  for  about  30  years,  occasionally 
had  my  attention  drawn  to  this  subject,  I  am 
willing,  says  Mr.  Sinclair,  to  throw  in  my  mite 
of  experience.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the 
complaint  exists.  Some  persons  say  ^hat  the 
worm  at  the  root  is  the  cause  of  the  yellows. 
I  acknowledge  that  any  disorder  that  destroys 
the  trees  will  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow; 
but  the  complaint  I  call  the  yellows  will  kill  a 
whole  orchard,  without  any  visible  wounds,  on 
or  before  the  third  or  fourth  full  crop.  I  think 
where  any  neighbourhood  abounds  with  peach 
orchards,  it  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  keep 
clear  of  the  disease. 

On  planting  out  young  peach  trees  on  the 
site  of  a  peach  nursery,  two  years  after  the 
nursery  was  removed,  anj3  although  the  ground 
was  in  other  respects  well  suited  for  the  growth 
of  the  peach  tree,  yet  by  the  next  autumn  many 
.of  them  were  dead,  and  the  balance  so  sickly 
4hat  I  had  them  all  dug  up,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  worm  at  their  roots.  From  this, 
•and  other  similar  experiments,  I  think  the  dis- 
ease may  be  generated  by  planting  too  near 
where  a  nursery  or  or6hard  of  peach  trees  has 
been,  or  where  the  latter  is;  consequently, 
•where  a  neighbourhood  abounds  with  peach 
trees,  there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  over- 
spread with  disease,  without  greater  care  than 
is  usually  taken  to  prevent  it. 

I  think  I  have  seen  evidences  of  its  being  in 
some  degree  contagious.  Richard  Cromwell, 
the  respectable  and  worthy  peach  raiser,  near 
■  Baltimore,  has  for  upwards  of  30  years  sup- 
plied that  city  with  peaches  of  the  best  quality, 
on  a  large  scale.  Some  time  since,  when  I  was 
walking  with  Mr.  Cromwell  through  his  peach 
orchard,  when  the  trees  were  hanging  full  of 
ripe  fruit:  he  pointed  out  a  tree  that  be  said  had 
the  yellows,  having  a  full  crop  upon  it,  at  that 
time  worth  one  dollar  per  peck,  and  to  me  it 
appeared  healthy ;  but  he  observed  to  me,  **  as 
soon  as  I  take  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  I  shall 
dig  it  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  spread- 
ing any  farther,  for  I  expect  the  side  of  the  ad- 
joining trees  next  to  it  will  be  affected  next 
season."  I  had  occasion  to  pass  through  Mr. 
Cromwell's  orchard  the  next  fruiting  time,  and 
the  sickly  tree  had  been  dug  up,  but,  as  had 
been  predicted,  parts  of  the  four  neighbouring 
trees  were  evidently  much  affected,  but  only 
the  sides  next  to  the  diseased  tree,  which  made 
it  the  more  striking,  and  convincing  of  the 
contagion,  if  this  is  a  proper  term. 

On  another  occasion,  I  had  a  favourite  early 
purple  peach,  before  I  had  a  nursery,  that  I 
suspected  was  partially  affected  by  the  yellows, 
and  being  desirous  of  preserving  the  variety,  I 
cut  the  healthiest  branch  I  could  get,  and  I  had 
12  buds  inserted  in  healthy  peach  stocks;  but 
when  they  had  grown  about  3  feet,  they  showed 
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the  disease  so  plainly,  that  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  spreading,  1  pulled  up  all  the  trees  and 
had  them  burnt 

From  these  cases,  it  seems  to  me  the  disease 
may  be  generated  by  planting  old  peach  or- 
chards or  nurseries  too  soon  after  the  removal 
of  the  old  trees,  and  also  by  planting  too  near 
those  already  affected  with  the  diseas?;  and 
If  cuttings  or  scions  are  taken  from  diseased 
trees,  their  product  will  be  also  diseased.  I 
also  think  the  yellows  may  be  communicated 
to  young  trees  by^  planting  seeds  taken  from 
diseased  peach  trees.  (Hovey't  Magazine  of 
HortieuUtire.) 

Drying  Peaches.  Several  modes  of  effecting 
this  are  pursued.  When  done  in-doors,  furnaces 
should  be  placed  in  the  cellar  from  which  the 
heated  air  may  rise  into  the  building  suitably 
provided  with  shelves,  &c 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  says  Mr. 
Kenrick,  the  process  is  facilitated  by  a  pre- 
vious scalding.  This  is  effected  by  immersing 
baskets  of  the  fruit  a  few  minutes  in  kettles 
of  boiling  water.  They  are  afterwards  halved, 
the  stone  separated,  and  being  laid  with  the 
skins  downwards,  the  drying  is  effected  in  the 
sun  in  three  days  of  good  weather.  They  then 
may  be  stored  in  boxes. 

In  France,  as  we  are  informed,  peaches  and 
other  fruits  are  thus  dried  whole.  The  peaches 
or  other  fruits,  being  pared,  are  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  syrup  consisting  of  1  pound  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  3  quarts  of  water,  and  after 
being  drained  by  being  laid  singly  on  board 
dishes,  they  are  placed  in  the  oven  after  the 
bread  is  taken  out,  and  when  sufficiently  diy 
they  are  packed  in  boxes.  The  following  is 
the  mode  of  drying  practised  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bellangee,  of  Egg  Harbour,  New  Jersey.  He 
has  a  small  house  provided  with  a  stove,  and 
drawers  in  the  sides  of  the  house  lathed  at 
their  bottoms,  with  void  intervals.  The  peaches 
should  be  ripe,  and  cut  in  two,  not  peeled,  and 
laid  in  a  single  layer  on  the  laths,  with  their 
skins  downward,  to  save  the  juice.  On  shov- 
ing in  the  drawer,  they  are  soon  dried  by  the 
hot  air  produced  by  the'  stove.  In  this  way 
great  quantities  may  successively,  in  a  single 
season,  be  prepared,  with  a  very  little  expense 
in  the  preparation  of  the  building,  and  in  foe). 

PEACH  TREE  BORER.  PI.  16,  fig.  8.  The 
following  interesting  description  of  the  peach 
tree  worm,  with  a  mode  of  protecting  agaiust 
its  ravages,  is  from  Dr.  Harris's  TrttUtBt  on 
Destmeiioe  Insects, 

The  pernicious  borer,  which,  during  many 
years  past,  has  proved  very  destraclrve  to 
peach  trees  throughout  the  United  States,  is  a 
species  of  JEgerio^  named  cnftoto,  or  the  de- 
structive, by  Mr.  Say,  who  first  scientifically 
described  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Acadtmf  of  Natural  Sciences  of  PkiJadel- 
pkia,  and  subsequently  gave  a  representation 
and  account  of  it  in  his  American  EfUomoiagf. 
In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  New  JBngland 
Farmer,  I  have  given  the  history  of  this  in- 
sect, have  mentioned  the  principal  authors 
who  have  noticed  it,  and  recommended  pre- 
ventive measures,  which  have  been  foniid 
effectual  in  protecting  the  peach  tree  from  its 
most  serious  attacks    The  eggs,  firom  which 
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these  borers  are  hatched,  are  deposited,  in  the 
course  of  the  sammer,  upon  the  trank  of  the 
tree  near  the  root;  the  borers  penetrate  the 
bark,  and  devour  the  inner  bark  and  sap-wood. 
The  seat  of  their  operations  is  known  by  the 
castings  and  gum  which  issue  from  the  holes 
in  the  tree.  When  these  borers  are  nearly  one 
year  old,  they  make  their  cocoons  either  under 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  of  the  root,  or  in  the 
earth  and  gum  contiguous  to  the  base  of  the 
trees;  soon  afterwards  they  are  transformed 
to  chrysalids,  and  finally  come  forth  in  the 
winged  state,  and  lay  the  eggs  for  another  ge- 
neration of  borers.  The  last  transformation 
takes  place  from  June  to  October,  most  fre- 
quently, however,  during  the  month  of  July,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Here,  although 
there  are.  several  broods  produced  by  a  suc- 
cession of  hatches,  there  is  but  one  rotation 
of  metamorphosei  consummated  within  a  year. 
Hence  borers,  of  all  sizes,  will  be  found  in  the 
trees  throughout  the  year,  although  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  that  all  of  them,  whether  more  or 
less  advanced,  should  pass  through  one  winter 
before  they  appear  in  the  winged  state.  Un- 
der its  last  form,  this  insect  is  a  slender,  dark- 
blue,  four- winged  moth,  having  a  slight  re- 
semblance to  a  wasp  or  ichneumon-fly,  to  which 
it  is  sometimes  likened.  The  two  sexes  differ 
greatly  from  each  other,  so  much  so  as  to  have 
caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for  two  distinct 
species.  The  male,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  the  female,  has  all  the  wings  transparent, 
but  bordered  and  veined  with  steel-blue,  which 
is  the  general  colour  of  the  body  in  both  sexes ; 
the  palpi  or  feelers,  the  edges  of  the  collar,  of 
the  shoulder-covers,  of  the  rings  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  of  the  brush  on  the  tail,  are  pale 
yellow,  and  there  are  two  rings  of  the  same 
yellow  colour  on  the  shins.  It  expands  about 
1  inch.  The  fore-wings  of  the  female  are  blue, 
and  opake,  the  hind-wings  transparent,  and 
bordered  and  veined  like  those  of  the  male,  and 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen  is  encircled  by  a 
broad  orange-coloured  belt  It  expands  1  i  inch 
or  more.  This  insect  does  not  confine  its 
attacks  to  the  peach  tree.  I  have  repeatedly 
obtained  both  sexes  from  borers  inhabiting  the 
excrescences  which  are  found  on  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  the  cherry  tree ;  and  moreover, 
I  have  frequently  taken  them  in  connection  on 
the  trunks  of  cherry  and  of  peach  trees.  They 
sometimes  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  crotches 
of  the  branches  of  the  peach  tree,  where  the 
borers  will  subsequently  be  found;  but  the  in- 
jury, sustained  by  their  operations  in  such 
parts,  bears  no  comparison  to  that  resulting 
from  their  attacks  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  which 
they  too  often  completely  girdle,  and  thus  cause 
its  premature  decay  and  death.  The  following 
plan,  which  was  recommended  by  me  in  the 
year  1836,  and  has  been  tried  with  complete 
success  by  several  persons  in  this  vicinity,  will 
efiTectually  protect  the  neck,  or  most  vital  part 
of  the  tree,  from  injury.  Remove  the  earth 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  crush  and  destroy 
the  cocoons  and  borers  which  may  be  found  in 
it,  and  under  the  bark,  cover  the  wounded  parts 
with  the  common  clay  composition,  and  sur- 
round the  trunk  with  a  strip  of  sheathing  paper 
8  or  9  inches  wide,  which  should  extend  % 
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inches  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  be  se- 
cured with  strings  of  matting  above.  Fresh 
mortar  should  then  be  placed  around  the  root, 
so  as  to  confine  the  paper  and  prevent  access 
beneath  it,  and  the  remaining  cavity  may  be 
filled  with  new  or  unexhausted  loam.  This 
operation  should  be  performed  in  the  spring  or 
during  the  month  of  June.  In  the  winter  the 
strings  may  be  removed,  and  in  the  following 
spring  the  trees  should  again  be  examined  for 
any  borers  that  may  have  escaped  search  be- 
fore, and  the  protecting  applications  should  be 
renewed. 

PEACOCK  (Pdvo  cristatw.)  The  peacock 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned  as  a  bird  of  eco- 
nomical use.  Pea-hens  and  pea-chickens,  in- 
deed, are  occasionally  used  for  food,  but  this 
splendid  creature  is,  and  ought  to  be,  regarded 
solely  as  an  object  of  beauty.  The  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  rearing  it  for  food  are  not 
to  be  thought  of.    See  Fowi,^  thb  Psa. 

PEARL-WORT  (Sagina;  from  iagina,  fat- 
ness; in  allusion  to  its  presumed  nourishing 
qualities  for  sheep).  These  are  hardy  annusd 
weeds,  growing  in  any  soiL  There  are  in  Eng- 
land three  indigenous  species. 

PEAR  TREE  (Pyrut,  from  jnVen,  the  Celtic 
word  for  pear).  Like  other  species  of  culti- 
vated fruits,  there  are  now  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  varieties,  more  than  600  being  enume- 
rated in  the  Horticultural  Society's  catalogue. 
A  deep,  rich  loam  is  necessary  for  pear  trees. 
They  are  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  budding 
and  grafting,  which  is  the  more  common  me-* 
thod,  upon  stocks  of  their  own  kind,  or  upon 
the  quince.  The  established  kinds  are  multi- 
plied by  grafting  the  choicer  on  the  common 
kinds.  Aimosl  the  same  treatment  is  required 
in  pruning  and  training  the  pear  as  the  apple. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  labours  of  the  horti- 
culturists, who  have  by  cultivation  made  the 
pear  tree  forget  its  natural  thorus,  and  instead 
of  an  acerb  berry,  produce  us  a  fruit  so  fair 
and  nectareous,  we  find  our  warmest  gratitude 
an  insuflicient  return. 

The  wild  pear  tree  (P.  communU)  is  a  tall, 
handsome  tree,  growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
with  thorny  branches,  and  simple,  ovate,  ser- 
rated leaves ;  downy  beneath,  and  fringed  with 
soft,  white  hairs.  The  flowers  are  copious,  ter- 
minal, in  corymbs,  snow-white,  with  pink  an- 
thers. Fruit  obovate,  generally  hard  and  aus- 
tere, but  liable,  even  in  a  wild  state,  to  many 
varieties,  and  sometimes  eatable.  The  wood 
is  light,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  tolerably  hard.  It 
is  used  by  turners  to  make  joiner*s  tools  and 
picture-frames  to  be  dyed  black,  and  is  also 
frequently  stained  and  substituted  for  ebony. 
The  white  wild  pear  tree  (P.  aria),  we  hare 
already  noticed  under  the  head  Bbax  Tbib; 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  pear,  when  ferment- 
ed in  the  mauner  of  cider,  constitutes  the  weU- 
known  beverage,  perry. 

Grafting  and  /fiocti^Utng.— In  Europe  it  is  very' 
common  to  set  the  pear  on  a  quince  stock  for 
clayey  and  light  soils,  whilst  for  trees  intended 
for  sandy  and  calcareous  soils,  the  free  stock 
pear  is  preferred.  Grafted  on  the  white  thorn 
(which,  like  the  quince,  renders  them  dwarf- 
ish), pears  come  very  early  into  bearing,  con- 
tinue prolific,  and,  in  respect  to  soil,  will  thrive 
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well  on  a  strong  clay,  which  is  considered  nn- 
^uitable  to  those  on  qainces  and  wildings.  But 
they  are  supposed  to  have  an  unfavourable  in- 
fluence upon  the  fruit,  in  rendering  it  small 
and  hard.  The  following  observations  relating 
to  the  pear  tree,  its  fruit,  diseases,  and  insect 
enemies,  are  from  the  New  American  Orchardist, 
by  Mr.  Kenrick,  whose  list  of  fruits  is  valuable. 

By  graAing  or  inoculating  on  the  quince, 
pear  trees  come  much  sooner  into  bearing, 
their  productiveness  is  increased,  the  good 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  not  changed,  but  the  size 
and  longevity  of  the  tree  are  diminished.  Such 
pear  trees  are  termed  dwarfs.  This  mode  is 
extensively  adopted  in  France ;  but  all  kinds 
of  pears  will  not  grow  on  the  quince  stock. 
Those  dwarfs  trained  in  the  form  of  a  distaff, 
are  called  in  that  country  QuenouiUes. 

The  pear  tree  is  of  an  extreme  hardihood, 
exceeding  that  of  the  quince,  and  is  seldom 
annoyed  by  the  borer.  The  quince,  when  ex- 
posed, is  liable  to  danger  from  the  borer  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  apple  tree.  Their  attacks 
always  commence  in  the  parts  exposed  above 
ground,  or  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  never 
beneath.  In  transplanting  the  pears,  therefore, 
the  quince  stock  must  always  be  completely 
buried  more  than  an  inch  beneath  the  soil. 
Thus  situated  and  protected,  the  quince  stock, 
'from  its  nature,  will  strike  root  suddenly,  new 
and  numerous  roots  being  produced  on  all 
-sides,  quite  to  the  junction  of  the  pear.  Such 
is  the  mode  adopted  in  practice  by  S.  G.  Per- 
*kins,  Esq.,  and  by  other  experienced  cultiva- 
tors, for  the  complete  protection  of  the  quince 
stock  from  all  dangers  of  every  kind. 

Soil  and  Distance. — The  pear  flourishes  in 
rich  soils  and  gentle  declivities ;  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  most  common,  deep,  dry  soil,  and 
throw  out  numerous  lateral  shoots.  But  they 
do  not  flourish  in  moist  situations ;  in  a  cold, 
strong,  moist  soil,  with  a  clayey  subsoil,  they 
throw  out  very  few  lateral  roots,  the  fruit  is  not 
so  fair,  or  of  so  good  a  quality,  and  the  trees 
are  not  so  long-lived.  They  will  even  grow  in 
•poor  soils,  and  in  the  clefts  of  rocks. 

With  respect  to  distance,  the  same  observa- 
tions to  be  found  under  the  head  of  Afpls  may 
here  apply.  But  the  pear,  from  its  pyramidal 
form,  requires  much  less  space.  20  feet,  in 
suitable  soils,  is  a  good  distance;  but  less 
answers  in  poorer  soils.  Q^enouille8  are  found 
to  answer  even  at  4  or  5  feet  distance,  pro- 
ducing large  crops;  and,  as  they  occupy 
but  little  space,  and  come  suddenly  into  bear- 
ing, they  are,  for  profit,  extensively  cultivated 
in  France.  The  specimen  pear  trees  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  or  uarden  of  Plants  at  Paris, 
in  the  autumn  of  1840,  were  under  the  par- 
ticular care  and  management  of  Mons.  Dal- 
l?ret,  the  pupil  of  Thouin,  and  himself  the 
author  of  a  most  valuable  work  on  pruning. 
These  trees  were  kept  in  the  most  perfect  Qwe- 
nouille  or  pyramidal  form,  from  the  summit 
quite  down  to  the  ground,  by  the  system  of  short 
or  spur  pruning;  and  although  at  the  distance 
of  but  about  7  feet  asunder,  yet  they  appeared 
to  have  ample  space,  and  bore  most  abundant 
crops.  But  M.  Dalbret  then  stated  that  10  feet 
was  the  most  suitable  distance.  In  the  climate 
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of  the  United  States,  and  with  more  heat  and 
sunshine,  and  finer  skies,  less  distance  might 
suffice.  Pears  produced  on  quince  stocks  are 
found  to  be  much  improved  in  flavour;  all  bot 
some  particular  winter  kinds,  which  are  said 
in  some  cases  to  become  worse. 

The  young,  luxuriant  shoots  of  the  pear  tree, 
by  being  bent  downwards,  generally  produced 
the  finest  possible  bearing  wood  for  the  second 
year;  and,  by  grafting  on  the  quince,  and  bend- 
ing the  branches,  fruit  may  be  prodnced  from 
a  seedling  pear  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  from 
the  seed,  which,  in  the  common  course,  would 
require  from  7  to  14  years.  That  system  of 
rendering  trees  productive  is  fully  described  in 
Mr.  Kenrick's  Orehardist.  He  believes  it  to  be 
the  best  system  of  all  others. 

As  to  standards,  very  little  other  pruning  ia 
necessary,  except  taking  out  those  fe'v  limbs 
that  interfere  in  keeping  the  tree  well  ba- 
lanced. 

The  blight,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  yire- 
blight,  is  a  malady  which  sometimes  afiects  the 
pear  tree  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
causing  the  tree,  or  a  portion  of  its  branches, 
suddenly  to  turn  black,  with  a  mortal  afl*eetion; 
its  leaves  wither  at  once,  as  by  a  stroke  of  the 
sun,  and  in  a  few  hours  become  of  a  brown  or 
black  colour.  Mr.  Lowell  is  of  opinion  that 
this  disease  is  caused  by  an  insect  called  the 
Scolytut  pyri.  He  observes,  **  On  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  disease,  I  instantly  sawed  ofi' 
all  the  limbs  afiected,  and  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine them.  I  found  at  last  the  enemy,  not  at 
the  point  where  death  ensued,  but  some  inches 
below  it  The  insect  was  very  small,  and  ap- 
parently incapable  of  such  extensive  mischief; 
but  the  efiect  was  certain,  and  the  manner  of 
producing  that  efiiect  was  obvious.  It  had  eaten 
a  complete  circle  of  the  alburnum,  or  sap-wood, 
not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  knitting-needle,  so 
as  completely  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the 
sap."  This  insect  was  shown  by  Mr.  Lowell 
to  the  late  Professor  Peck,  and  in  the  account 
of  the  insect  which  was  soon  after  published 
in  the  MauachusettB  Agricultural  Repoiitory,  the 
professor  observed,  that  the  mischievous  efiects 
of  this  insect  may  be  observed  in  June  and 
July,  and  that  the  dead  part  of  the  branches 
should  be  cut  off  without  delay  and  burned. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  stated  (^New  Engtemd  Farmer, 
vol.  V.  p.  2),  that  by  steadily  pursuing  the  sys- 
tem of  cutting  oflT  the  limbs  many  inches  below 
the  apparent  injury,  and  burning  them,  the  ia- 
sects  have  been  extirpated  from  his  estate. 

The  account  of  Professor  Peek  was  repub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S. 
Some  writers  have  attributed  this  disease  to  a 
stroke  of  the  sun;  others  attribute  it  to  manar- 
ing  too  high;  some  to  excessive  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  too  much  pruning,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  cause  a  surfeit  and  produce  a  stagna- 
tion. But  all  agree  that  the  only  remedy  is  to 
saw  ofi'the  limb.     (Kenrid^s  Jm,  OrckardiM,) 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
species  of  JEgerta  inhabited  the  pear  tree  io  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  said  that  con- 
siderable injury  has  resulted  from  it.  An  in- 
fested tree  may  be  known  by  the  castings  thrown 
out  of  the  small  perforations  made  by  the  boras 
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wbich  live  under  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and 
subsist  chiefly  npoD  the  inner  bark.  They  make 
their  cocoons  nnder  the  bark,  and  change  to 
chrysalids  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
The  winged  insects  appear  in  the  autumn, 
having,  like  others  of  this  kind,  leA  their  chry- 
salis skins  projecting  from  the  orifice  of  the 
holes  which  they  had  previously  made.  In  its 
-winged  form,  this  JSgeria  is  very  much  like 
that  which  inhabits  the  currant-bush ;  but  it  is  a 
smaller  species.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris in  the  year  1830,  under  the  name  of  JEgtria 
pyri,  the  pear  tree  ^geria ;  and  his  account  of 
it  will  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  the  ninth 
Tolnme  of  the  New  England  Farmer.  Its  wings 
expand  rather  more  than  half  an  inch;  are 
transparent,  but  veined,  bordered,  and  fringed 
with  purplish  black,  and  across  the  tips  of  the 
fore-wings  is  a  broad,  dark  band,  glossed  with 
eoppery  tints;  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  body  is  purple-black;  but 
most  of  the  under-side  is  golden-yellow,  as  are 
the  edges  of  the  collar,  of  the  shoulder-covers, 
and  of  the  fan-shaped  brush  on  the  tail ;  and 
there  is  a  broad  yellow  band  across  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen,  preceded  by  two  narrow  bands 
of  the  same  colour.     {HarrU.) 

Drying  Peart, — When  dried  in  ovens,  the 
fruit  will  keep  for  years.  This  mode  of  pre- 
serving is  common  in  France.  Bosc  has  de- 
scribed two  modes  of  drying  pears,  and  adds, 
that,  in  some  of  the  cantons  of  that  country, 
the  cultivators  annually  preserve,  by  these 
means,  supplies  of  subsistence  extremely 
agreeable  and  wholesome  during  winter  and 
spring.  He  invites  cultivators  not  to  neglect 
this  resource.  In  this  mode  of  drying,  those 
varieties  of  middle  size,  melting  and  sweet, 
are  preferred.  After  the  bread  is  drawn  from 
the  oven,  they  are  placed  on  the  swept  hearth, 
or  on  hurdles  or  boards.  This  operation  is 
repeated  a  second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
time,  according  to  their  size  and  the  degree  of 
heat.  The  heat  must  not  be  so  great  as  to 
scorch,  and  the  fruit  must  not  be  dried  to 
hardness.  Lastly,  they  are  placed  in  bags,  and 
preserved  in  a  dry  place.  The  second  mode 
of  preserving  is  practised  chiefly  on  the  Rous- 
selets  and  finest-flavoured  varieties.  Bosc 
states  that  he  has  tried  them  after  three  years* 
preservation,  and  found  them  still  good;  but 
they  are  better  during  the  first  year.  They  are 
gathered  a  little  before  their  maturity,  and  afler 
being  half-boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
they  are  peeled  and  drained.  They  are  next 
carried  on  hurdles  to  the  oven,  after  the  bread 
is  drawn,  or  the  oven  is  heated  to  a  suitable 
degree ;  here  they  remain  twelve  hours ;  af^er 
which  they  are  steeped  in  the  syrup,  to  which 
have  been  added  sugar,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
brandy.  They  are  again  returned  to  the  oven, 
Which  is  now  heated  to  a  less  degree  than  at 
first.  This  operation  is  thrice  repeated,  until 
they  are  sufficiently  dried,  or  of  a  clear  brown 
colour,  and  firm,  transparent  flesh;  and  finally 
they  are  packed  in  boxes  lined  with  paper. 
QKenrick't  Orcharditt,) 

PEAT.    A  collection  of  vegetable  remains, 
commonly  collected  together  in  considerable  I 
masses,  either  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  , 
in  strata,  at  variuus   depths.     Owing  to  the  ' 


changes  which  the  plants  composing  it  have 
undergone,  it  contains  much  tannic  acid,  which 
preserves  the  vegetable  matter  from  further 
decomposition.  It  contains  elements  for  the 
formation  of  the  richest  manure  when  sub- 
stances are  added  to  it  to  decompose  the  tan- 
nic acid,  and  hasten  the  decomposition  of,  the 
vegetable  matters,  such  as  lime  or  marl.  Peat 
has  been  found,  when  used  alone  as  manure, 
not  to  possess  any  fertilizing  qualities,  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  nature ;  but  it  has  been 
advantageously  employed  as  a  mixture  with 
compost.     See  Farm-Yard  Makure. 

It  oAen  happens  that  in  extensive  agricul- 
tural districts  at  a  distance  from  cities  and 
other  places  from  which  they  might  obtain 
supplies  of  animal  manures,  the  domestic  re- 
sources of  the  farm-yards  are  entirely  inade- 
quate to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  extensive 
fields.  It  becomes  a  question  of  deep  interest 
whether  it  be  possible  to  enrich  barren  fields 
without  the  aid  of  animals  and  the  resources 
of  the  farm-yard.  Under  the  head  of  Farm- 
Yard  Mavurbs  it  "will  be  seen  that  by  Lord 
Meadowbank,  Mr.  Dickson,  and  other  English 
agriculturists  of  high  reputation,  one  load  of 
dung  has,  by  judicious  mixture  with  peat  and 
other  matters,  been  made  into  six  loads  of  ma- 
nure, possessing  eqtf&l  fertilizing  power. 

The  regular  peat  formation  of  geologists,  so 
extensive  in  Britain,  can  hardly  be  said  to  ex- 
ist in  the  United  Slates.  But  a  substance  is 
found  in  abundance  in  bogs  and  marshes  • 
throughout  the  Union,  sufficiently  analogous  in 
composition  to  answer  most,  if  not  all,  the  va- 
luable purposes  of  European  peat. 

Dr.  tSamuel  L.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, has  published  a  work  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  agriculturists,  under  the  title  of  A 
Muck  Manual  for  Farmers.  After  treating  of 
the  various  matters  relating  to  soil,  its  ele- 
ments, and  the  agencies  brought  to  act  upon  it, 
he  introduces,  under  the  head  of  Artificial  Ma- 
nures, chiefly  consisting  of  geine,  the  subject 
of  swamp-muck,  mud,  or  peat 

Peat,  he  states,  is  the  result  of  a  spontaneous 
change  in  vegetable  matter,  which  ends  in  the 
production  of  getn^,  a  term  which  he  applies  to 
designate  humus  and  humie  acid.  Among 
manures,  consisting  chiefly  of  geine,  peat,  he 
says,  is  what  bone-dust  is  among  manures, 
consisting  of  animal  matter.  Peat  is  highly 
concentrated  vegetable  food.  Under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  peat,  Dr.  Dana  comprises  several 
varieties,  distinguished  as,  1st  Peat,  the  com- 
pact substance  generally  known  and  used  as 
fuel,  under  this  name.  2d.  Turf,  or  swamp 
muck,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  paring 
removed  before  the  peat  is  dug.  It  is  a  less 
compact  variety  of  peat,  common  in  all  mea* 
dow  swamps,  and  includes  the  hassocks  or 
tussacks.  It  includes  also  the  mud  of  salt 
marshes.  3d.  Pond  mud,  the  slushy  material 
found  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  when  dry,  or  in 
low  grounds,  the  wash  of  higher  lands.  This 
seldom  contains  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
geine.  These  varieties  comprise  probably  a 
fair  sample  of  all  the  peat,  and  swamp  muck, 
and  pond  mud,  which  occur  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Dana  h!»s  given  analyses 
of  12  specimens  representing  the  different  vr 
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rieties,  the  ayerag:e  of  the  10  best  being  per 
100  parts,  dried  at  a  temperature  of  300°  Fah- 
renheit,— by  which  process  it  loses  73  to  97  per 
cent,  of  water : — soiable  geine,  29*46 ;  insoluble 
geine,  65*03 ;  total  geine,  85-39 ;  salts  and  sili- 
cates, 15-59.  The  poorest  varieties  of  pond 
mud  gave  only  5  to  S  per  cent  soluble  geine, 
6  to  9  per  cent  insoluble  geine,  or  about  14  per 
cent  total  of  geine,  and  85  of  salts  and  sili- 
cates. 

When  fresh-dug  peat,  of  average  quality, 
is  analyzed  in  its  wet  state,  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain:— 

Water 85* 

SaliaofUma      -       •       ...       'SO 
Silicatea    ......       -50 

Oalno         -       -  .       -  14- 

100- 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  result  differs 
very  little  from  the  result  of  the  analyses  of 
fresh  cow  dung,  so  far  as  the  proportions  of 
geine,  water,  and  salts  are  concerned. 

When  allowed  to  drain  as  dry  as  it  will, 
pond-mud  still  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its 
weight  of  water.  It  shrinks  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  its  bulk,  a  cubic  yard  wet 
becoming  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  yard 
when  dry. 

A  cord  of  pond  mud  weighs,  when  dug,  6117 
lbs.,  and  contains  solid  matter,  3495  lbs. ;  com- 
,  posed  of  geine,  495  lbs. ;  of  silicates  and  salts, 
3005  lbs. 

The  salts  and  geine  of  a  cord  of  peat  are 
equal  to  the  manure  of  one  cow  for  three 
months.  It  is  certainly  a  very  curious  coin- 
cidence of  results,  that  nature  herself  should 
have  prepared  a  substance,  whose  agricultural 
value  approaches  so  near  cow  dung,  the  type 
of  manures.  The  power  of  producing  alkaline 
action  on  the  insoluble  geine,  is  alone  wanted 
to  make  peat  good  cow  dung. 

The  great  questi9n  comes,  how  is  to  be  given 
to  peat,  a  substance  which  in  all  other  respects 
is  so  nearly  allied  to  cow  dung,  that  lacking 
element,  ammonia,  without  which  cow  dung 
would  be  no  better  than  peat,  Qay,  not  so  good, 
since  in  peat  nearly  one-half  of  the  geine  or 
humus  is  already  in  a  soluble  state.  It  is  well 
understood  that  the  various  matters  used  as 
manure,  either  solid  or  liquid,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  all  possess  a  common  property 
of  generating  ammonia.  Peat  in  its  ordinary 
state  contains  traces  of  ammonia,  which  is 
evolved  freely  on  the  addition  of  caustic  pot- 
ash or  common  ashes.  Peat,  then,  is  a  source 
of  nitrogen,  since  this  with  hydrogen  consti- 
tutes ammonia.  Without  going  into  all  the 
nice  chemical  reasoning  of  which  Dr.  Dana 
•avails  himself,  we  will  simply  state  his  main 
conclusion,  namely:  that  by  the  addition  of 
alkali  to  peat,  it  is  put  into  the  state  which 
ammonia  gives  to  dung. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  alkali  required 
to  be  added  to  swamp-muck  or  peat,  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  an  equality  with  cow  <iung,  **  It 
is  found,"  says  Dr.  Dana,  **  that 

Si  parte  of  ammonia  are  equal  to 
58  parta  ofaoda,  or  white  aaii,  or  to 
73  parta  of  l«t  quality  pot  or  pearlaab,  or 
86  parta  of  Sd  quality  pot  or  peariaab.        "^ 
894 
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For  all  agricultural  purposes,  it  may  be  cob:. 
sidered,  that  salts  of  harlsborn,  or  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  white  or  soda  ash,  are  equal, 
pound  for  pound,  and  that  pots  and  pearls  may 
be  taken  at  one-half  more. 

<*If  all  the  nitrogen  in  dung  becomes  ammo- 
nia, then  each  100  lbs.  affords  2  lbs.  S  02. 
Hence,  if  to  100  lbs.  fresh-dug  peat,  there  are 
added  2  lbs.  of  soda  ash,  or  3  lbs.  of  pot  or 
pearl  ashes,  all  the  good  effects  of  real  cow 
dung  will  be  produced.  Peat  or  muck  thus 
requires  2  per  cent,  of  soda  ash,  or  3  per  cent, 
of  potash. 

^  A  cord  of  green  peat  weighs  9216  lbs.;  2 
per  cent  is  184  lbs.  Hence,  a  cord  requires 
that  amount  of  soda  ash,  or  276  lbs.  of  potash. 
But  if  the  peat  is  quite  diy,  so  as  to  have  lost 
i  of  its  bulk,  then  736  lbs!  of  soda  ash,  or 
1 104  lbs.  potash  will  be  necessary.  Two  per 
cent  of  alkali  seems  enormous.  It  is  stated, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  etperiments  on 
the  free  use  of  alkali.  But  as  it  wiU  be  here- 
after shown,  that  this  is  to  be  reduced  by  mix- 
ing with  loam  or  other  matter,  this  quantity, 
even  if  applied  to  one  acre,  will  probably  pro- 
duce very  good  effects. 

** There  are  other  practical  facts,  which  may 
help  to  a  solution  of  the  question,  how  much 
alkali  is  to  be  added  to  a  cord  of  peaL  Ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Pbinney,  of 
Lexington,  an  authority  which  may  not  be 
questioned,  a  cord  of  green  dang  converts 
twice  its  bulk  of  peat  into  a  manure  of  equal 
value  to  itself— that  is,  a  cord  of  clear  stable 
dung,  composted  with  two  of  peat,  forms  ^ 
manure  of  equal  value  to  three  cords  of  green 
dung.  Indeed,  the  permanent  effects  of  this 
compost,  according  to  Mr.  Phioney,  exceed 
those  of  stable  dung.  On  this  fact,  2  lbs.  of 
ammonia  in  100  lbs.  of  cow  dung,  should  con- 
vert 200  lbs.  of  fresh-dug  peat  into  good  cow 
dung.  The  equivalents  of  these,  as  has  been 
shown,  are  2  lbs.  of  soda  ash,  or  3  lbs.  of  pot- 
ash. Allowing  the  gaseous  ammonia  to  be 
divided  equally  among  the  300  lbs.  of  dang 
and  peat,  this  is  in  proportion  of  10}  oz.  of 
soda  ash,  or  I  lb.  of  potash  to  100  lbs.  of  fresh 
peat  Now  this  calculation,  deduced  from  ac- 
tual experiment,  confirms  the  theoretical  pro- 
portions, supposing  only  f  of  the  nitrogen  acts, 
though  that  was  made  before  the  author  met 
with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Phinney." 

Dr.  Dana  furnishes  another  striking  evidence 
of  the  favourable  results  from  applying  artifi- 
cial manure.  **  Mr.  George  Bobbins,  of  Water- 
town,"  he  says,  ^  is  an  extensive  manufacturer 
of  soap  and  candles,  and  of  starch,  and,  still 
better,  a  man  who  employs  the  refuse  of  those 
trades  in  enriching  and  gladdening  his  land. 
For  four  years  (and  it  is  believed  his  crops 
will  compare  with  any  of  the  best  cultivators 
around  him)  he  has  not  used  a  spoonful  of 
manure  made  by  any  animal,  walking  either 
on  two  legs  or  on  four.  He  keeps  1 1  horses, 
4  cows,  100  hogs ;  he  uses  not  a  shovelfol  of 
their  manure,  but,  selling  that,  he  uses  peat  and 
swamp-muck,  mixed  with  his  spent  barilla 
ashes.  The  proportions  are,  1  part  of  spent 
ashes  to  3  of  peat,  dug  up  in  the  fall,  mixed  'at 
the  spring.  After  shovelling  two  or  three  times* 
it  is  spread  and  ploughed  in.    The  effect  la 
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immediate,  and,  so  far,  lasting.  The  effects  of 
lliis  spent  ashes  alone  on  sandy  loam,  are  ex- 
cellent; it  makes  the  whole  qnite  'salvy.'  ** 

*<In  the  preparation  of  manure,"  says  Dr. 
Dana,  <*  price  is  every  thio^.  Let  the  cost  be 
estimated  per  cord,  of  artificial  manure,  pre- 
pared in  the  proportions  stated.  Peat  or  muck 
may  be  called  worth  60  cents  per  cord,  and  the 
labour  of  digging,  say  $U 

08  Ibfl.  potaih,  6  cents    -    $i  5S^ 
6r61  **  sodaftah,orwliite 

Mil,  4e«i>ta    - 
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''Were  they  really  good  hard  wood-ashes, 
about  16  bushels  would  be  sufficient,  but  an 
excess  here  is  aUowed,  to  compensate  for  ya- 
riation  in  quality.  But  this  may  appear  a  very 
high  price ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  its 
talue  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  cord  of 
clear  cow  dnng.  What  is  the  value  of  cow 
dung  %  It  appears  from  the  bam  account  of 
the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  that 
for  9^  years,  ending  October,  1838,  a  bushel  of 
elear  cow  dung  costs  21^  cents.  During  the 
same  time  dung  of  inferior  qnali^  was  de- 
livered at  the  printworks,  by  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  at  SO  cents  per  bushel.  Clear  dung 
is  delivered  at  die  printworks  in  Dover  at  13^ 
cents  per  bushel,  and  at  several  of  the  print- 
works in  Rhode  Island,  at  16  cents  per  bushel, 
giving  an  average  of  17-46  cents  per  bushel, 
and  as  a  cord  contains,  in  round  numbers,  100 
bushels,  its  price  is  $17  45 

Deduct  from  this  the  price  of  an 

artificial  cord,  6  15 

$12  30 
*^  It  is  hence  evident  that  an  artificial  cord  is 
only  about  ono-third  of  the  price  of  a  natural 
cord,  and  if  the  last  may  be  mixed  with  two 
parts  of  loam  or  swamp-muck,  so  may  the  first, 
which  will  reduce  the  price  of  a  cord  of  artifi- 
cial manure  to  $2  71.  Now  this  is  equal,  ac- 
cording to  all  experience,  cord  for  cord,  to  stable 
manure  $  the  value  of  that  may  be  estimated 
at  $5,  so  that  an  artificial  cord  costs  only  about 
one-half.  The  best  plan  for  preparing  the  ar- 
tificial manure,  would  be  to  dig  the  peat  or 
swamp-muck  in  the  fall ;  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  let  this  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  30 
lbs.  of  potash,  90  lbs.  of  soda  ash,  or  8  bushels 
of  common  house-ashes,  to  every  cord  of  fresh- 
dug  peat,  estimating  this  by  the  pit  dog  out, 
and  allowing  nothing  in  the  spring  for  shrink- 
ing. If  ashes  are  used,  they  may  be  mixed  in 
at  once  with  the  muck,  but  if  soda  ash  or  pot- 
ashes are  used,  they  must  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  the  pile  evenly  wet  with  the  solution.  The 
pile  is  then  to  be  well  shovelled  over,  and  used 
as  is  other  manure.  But  it  has  been  found  by 
experience,  thai  the  peat  may  be  dug  in  the 
spring,  immediately  mixed  with  the  alkali,  and 
used  forthwith.  If  spent  ashes  are  used  to 
prepare  this  muck,  add  one  cord  of  spent  ashes 
to  three  cords  of  peat  or  swamp  muck. 

«  There  are  other  sources  of  alkali,  for  con- 
verting peat  into  soluble  naanure.    Of  these  the 
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chief  is  animal  matter.  Here  we  have  am- 
monia produced.  It  has  been  actually  proved 
by  experiment,  that  a  dead  horse  can  convert 
20  tons  of  peat  into  a  valuable  manure,  richer 
and  more  lasting  than  stable  dung;  a  barrel 
of  alewives  is  equal  to  a  wagon  load  of  peat. 
The  ne'^t  great  and  prolific  source  of  ammo- 
nia is  the  urine.  The  urine  of  one  cow  for  a 
winter,  mixed  up,  as  it  is  daily  collected,  with 
peat,  is  sufficient  to  manure  half  an  acre  of 
land  with  20  loads  of  manure  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, while  her  solid  evacuations  and  litter,  for 
the  same  period,  afforded  only  17  loads,  whose 
value  was  only  about  one-half  that  of  the 
former. 

**It  need  only  be  added  in  confirmation  of 
all  that  has  been  advanced,  that  those  who  have 
had  the  prudence  to  fill  their  yards  and  hog- 
pens with  meadow-mud  which  has  thus  be- 
come saturated  with  ammonia,  have  in  no  wise 
lost  their  reward.  If  they  have  been  satisfied 
with  their  practice,  perhaps  they  will  be  no  less 
firm  in  their  beliei  of  success,  when  science 
offers  them  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them.     {Muck  Mamud,) 

P£AT  SOILS.  The  improvement  of  peat 
soils  is  a  subject  of  very  considerable  agricul 
tural  Importance  in  England,  where  it  involves 
not  only  the  permanent  improvement  of  large 
estates,  but  these  peat  soils  include  a  very 
large  proportion  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  deep  peat  mosses,  or  bogs,  which  are 
naturally  the  most  difficult  to  bring  into  culti 
vation,  often  extend  to  a  depth  of  many  feet, 
contain  but  little  earth,  are  usually  tolerably 
level,  and  consist  of  a  mass  of  light  vegetable 
fibres.  This  peat,  even  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer, is  commonly  saturated  with  water;  at 
other  periods  semi-fluid,  and  very  often  a  trem- 
bling, dangerous  quagmire.  Its  soil,  if  I  may 
call  it  such,  is  usually  of  a  dark  brown,  chang- 
ing to  a  blackish  colour  when  thoroughly  dried 
by  a  gentle  heat.  In  this  s^te  the  peat  is  easily 
inflammable,  is  commonly  used  for  fuel,  and 
has  been  occasionally  employed  by  the  gas- 
manufacturer,  the  lime-burner,  the  charcoal- 
maker,  and  even  the  iron-smelter. 

The  common  masses  of  peat  existing  on  the 
earth's  surface  in  England  are  the  products  of 
the  decay  of  the  mosses,  common  heath-plants 
coarse  grasses,  and  the  sedges  which  often 
accompany  them.  But  the  varieties  of  peat 
are  numerous,  according  to  their  age  and  situ- 
ation. There  are  some  of  the  peats  which  are 
found  heneaik  the  soil,  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  valley  of  the  Thames,  which  are  evidently 
the  remains  of  considerable  masses  of  under- 
wood, and  contain  sulphate  of  iron.  Many 
others,  dispersed  over  the  coast  of  Essex  and 
in  Ireland,  abound  with  the  remains  of  large 
forest  trees,  and  were  most  probably  produced 
by  some  great  convulsion  of  the  earth  in  a  dis- 
tant period.  In  the  southern  counties,  except 
in  those  of  the  banks  of  the  Kennett  and  the 
Thames,  the  depth  of  the  peat  has  not  often 
exceeded  a  few  inches ;  but  in  the  places  men- 
tioned, and  in  those  in  the  northern,  counties, 
the  depth  generally  extends  to  several  feet 

The  formation  of  bog-moss  is  first  com- 
menced in  very  many  instances  by  the  rapid- 
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growing  broad-leaved  bog-moss  (Sphagnum  U> 
iifolium),  a  plant  of  very  curious  habits,  wlrose 
growth  under  farourable  circumstances  (and 
it  is  strictly  an  aquatic)  extends  from  an  inch  in 
length  to  2  or  3  feet.  In  dry  situations,  or  in 
those  only  periodically  flooded,  its  progress  is 
not  rapid ;  but  when  it  vegetates  always  im- 
mersed in  the  water  of  low,  stagnant  situations, 
there  it  increases  with  great  vigour.  It  is  true 
that  this  plant  is  an  annual;  but  it  sheds  an 
abundance  of  hardy  seeds,  producing  seed- 
lings, which  vegetate  and  easily  support  them- 
selves in  the  water,  with  a  slight  assistance 
from  the  mere  remains  of  their  preceding  ge- 
neration. Their  thread-like  stems  remain  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  till  the  seed  is  ripened; 
they  then  fall  to  the  bottom  and  form  distinct 
layers,  which,  in  some  specimens  of  peat,  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  The  bog-moss  thus  com- 
menced, gradually  gets  mixed  with  a  variety 
of  lichens,  mosses,  and  scirpi,  which  annually 
add  to  the  depth  of  the  accumulating  peat ;  and 
as  the  moss  becomes  firmer,  other  plants  gra- 
dually establish  themselves,  such  as  several 
varieties  of  the  rushes  and  sedges.  It  is  only 
when  the  peat-moss  is  raised  by  the  gradually- 
accumulated  remains'of  these  peats  from  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  stagnant  waters,  that 
the  heaths,  the  cranberry,  the  bilberry,  and  the 
grass-weeds  make  their  iq)pearance.  The  few 
plants  which  commoifiy  tenant  peat  moors  and 
bogs  are  of  the  most  worthless  kind,  such  as 
all  live-stock  commonly  refuse.  Besides  the 
common  heath-plants  there  are  various  rushes 
(J«n«i«),  sedges  (Carex),  rush-grasses  (Scha- 
fiU5),  club-rushes  (Cypenu)^  cats*-tail  rushes 
(^Typha),  bur-weeds  {Sparganiwn),  &c. 

Amongst  the  few  specimens  of  the  common 
grasses  which  are  found  in  such  places,  ^strug- 
gling, as  it  were,  for  existence,  are  the  marsh- 
bent  (J^grostU  palu$tri9\  the  awnless  brown- 
bent  (^^grotHt  eaninay  This  is  a  very  common 
grass  in  bogs  whose  winter  waters  are  deep. 
The  awned  creepir^g-bent  {A.  gtolonifera  var. 
arittata),  the  small-leaved  creeping-bent  (Ji. 
Mto.  ong.),  the  black  couch-bent  (j9.  reptn$)^  the 
white  bent  {A.  alba),  the  flote  fescue  (Glyctria 
Jluitans)f  tall  fescue  (Fe$t%tca  elaiior),  turfy  hair- 
grass  (Aira  ettspitosa),  knee-jointed  fox-tail 
grass  {Alopecurut  genintlatus),  water  hair-grass 
{Aira  a7»a/ira),  water  meadow-grass  (Poa  aqua* 
fiVa),  long-leaved  cotton-grass  {Eriophorum poly- 
$fackion),  and  the  sheathed  cotton-grass  (£.  va- 
ginatwm). 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  farmer 
should  clearly  understand  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  peat  with  which  he  has  to  con- 
tend, and  that  of  the  watery  solution  with 
which  it  is  usually  saturated.  The  common 
varieties  of  peat,  when  dried  by  a  moderate 
heat,  lose  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their 
weight,  and  are  materially  reduced  in  bulk. 
The  dry  mass  consists  chiefly  of  woody  fibrous 
remains  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  of  which  a 
Very  inconsiderable  portion  is  soluble  in  water; 
and  even  by  exposure  to  the  unassisted  action 
of  the  sun  and  air,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  it  decomposes  with  extreme 
slowness.  When  burnt  to  an  ash,  the  solid 
product  thus  obtained,  varies  commonly  in  its 
compos itiou  with  the  nature  of  the  stratum  of 
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earth  on  which  the  mass  of  peat  rests.  If  this 
is  of  a  gravelly  or  ai^llaceous  nature,  the 
ashes  are  generally  composed  chiefly  of  silex, 
and  a  smaH  portion  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
with  some  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of 
iron :  if,  however,  the  substratum  immediateljT 
under  the  peat  is  calcareous,  then  the  ashes 
commonly  yield  a  considerably  larger  proper- 
tion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  sulphate  of  iron 
(green  vitriol)  is  absent,  and  the  sulphate  of 
lime  (gypsum)  abounds  ii^  its  place.  The  cele- 
brated Dutch  ashes,  which  are  productive  of 
such  large  crops  of  clover,  are  composed  of-« 

rarta. 
SillcloQ*  earth  ....... 

8ulpt»ate  of  lime  (gyfwttm)       ...       it 
Sulphate  and  moflaie  of  aoda  (Glauber 

gall  and  comniOD  sail)   -       .       .       .         Q 
CartMnateoriiiM     .....       40 

Oaldeofiroa     ......        j 

LoM  -----.--        7 

"l5 

The  liquid  with  which  peat  is  nsually  soaked 
is  also  equally  varying  in  its  composition.  It 
almost  always  contains  a  very  small  portion 
of  brown  vegetable  extract,  a  qnantity  of  the 
red  oxide  of  iron»  and  when  pyrites  (sulphur 
and  iron)  are  contained  in  the  gravelly  or 
other  substrata,  these  are  gradually,  by  the 
action  of  the  water  and  the  oxygen  of  the  ai* 
mosphere,  converted  to  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
dissolves,  and  is  found  in  the  water.  When* 
however,  this  solution  comes  in  contact  with 
chalk  or  other  caleareons  matter,  the  lime  de- 
composes die  green  vitriol,  the  iron  is  precipi« 
tated,  and  sniphats  of  Hme,  so  enriching  to 
some  of  the  artificial  grasses,  is  very  com* 
monly  found  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  dissolved 
in  the  peat-water. 

The  chemical  composition  of  peat  soils  of 
course  varies  in  the  proportion  of  their  consti- 
tuents. The  following  analysis  of  a  specimen 
of  an  entirely  barren  peat  moss,  in  a  perfectly 
dry  state,  wiU  give  the  farmer  a  tolerable  idea 
of  their  general  composition  >* 

Fine  silicloas  sand    .....       n 

Inert  vegetable  matter     ....     S89 

Alimiina    .......]4 

Oxide  of  Iron     ......       ao 

Soluble  vegetable  matter,  with  eome  ■nl- 

phaie  of  potash  -  -  -  .  .  11 
Bulphaioefllme  (gypenm)  ...  19 
lioea  ....  ...IS 

1m 

Such  is  the  composition  of  a  barren  peat 
moss.  The  analysis  of  an  active  or  fertile  peat 
moss,  with  which  it  will  be  well  to  compare  it» 
gave  the  following  results,  afler  being  also  dried 
in  a  gentle  heat>— 

Fine  eiUekNie  eand    -       .      •      .      •  is* 

Unalterable  vegetable  fibre      ...  a 

Decomposing  vegeuble  matter        -       -  lid 

Sllleacmnt)      --..-.  MB 

Alumina  {elay)  .-..••  if 

Oxide  ofiron     .......  4 

Soluble  vegetable  and  eallne  Blatter        .  4 

Muriate  of  liuw        .....  4 

Loie  ........  a 


8uch  is  the  usual  chemical  composition  of 
peat.    This,  however,  is  occasienaily  varied 
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by  the  presence  of  other  sahstances,  but  the 
above  sketch  will  afford  a  tolerably  correct 
view  of  its  ordinary  properties;  and  this  kind 
of  knowledge  will  very  materially  aid  the 
fanner  in  proceeding  to  examine  the  mode  in 
which  the  composition  of  such  soils  may  be 
altered  so  as  to  be  rendered  tenantable  by  use- 
fnl  varieties  of  plants. 

The  most  common  delusion  in  which  the 
possessors  of  peat  soils  are  apt  to  indoJge,  is 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  rendering  them 
permanently  prodactive  withont  either  previous 
drainage  or  the  application  of  earth.  The  me- 
lancholy attempts  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
witoessed  on  the  peat  land  of  various  parts  of 
England,  especially  in  timber  planting,  can 
only  excite  the  pity  of  those  who  witness  the 
effects  of  snch  misspent  time  and  money.  The 
young  trees  too,  which  are  most  commonly 
employed  in  these  ilKjudged  attempts,  are  usu- 
ally of  the  fir  tribe,  precisely  the  kind  the  least 
adapted  to  prosper  in  a  bog  of  water  and  peat 
Common  reflection  would  suggest  that,  if  any 
kind  of  trees  could  be  expected  to  vegetate  with 
even  moderate  vigour  in  soils  such  as  these, 
composed  as  they  are.  often  of  merely  a  mass 
of  hard  inert  vegetable  matters,  saturated  with 
a  weak  solution  of  green  vitriol — if  any  kind 
of  plantations  would  progress,  it  woukl  be  the 
alder,  the  willow  tribe,  or  the  hardy  birch  tree, 
tenacious  of  life,  which  can  endure  more  mois- 
ture and  subsist  on  poorer  soils  than  most  other 
plants.  Afler  the  slightest  consideration  we 
should  hardly  decide  upon  placing  on  such 
swamps  trees  which  .jdelight  in  dry  upland 
slopes,  as  the  Scotch  iir  and  the  larch ;  yet  we 
can  hardly  traverse  a  single  line  of  railway, 
driven  as  their  constructors  have  too  oflen 
been  to  take  for  their  line  of  country  the  most 
trembling,  dangerous  bogs,  the  most  worthless 
heaths,  without  being  struck  with  the  ludicrous 
appearance  of  bright  yellow-topped  larches  and 
ragged,  sickly-looking  Scotch  firs,  soaking  in 
bog-water — and  that  too  not  in  mere  patches, 
but  over  hundreds  of  acres.  I  do  not  confine 
these  observations  to  the  north  of  England— to 
Ijancashire  and  Yorkshire— but  the  remark 
applies  to  many  of  the  southern  counties :  for 
instance,  by  the  road-side  between  Wareham 
and  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  may  be  seen  similar 
wet,  peaty,  heath  plantations  of  Scotch  firs. 

In  effecting  the  underdraini'ng  of  peats,  the 
first  error  to  be  carefully  avoided  is  placing  the 
drains  too  near  the  surface.  I  have  invariably 
found  in  deep  peats,  that  where  the  drains  can- 
not be  placed  beneath  the  peat,  they  should  be 
Constructed  at  least  at  a  depth  of  from  4  to  6 
feet  or  even  more ;  and  this  is  not  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  expense,  for  the  peat-owner  will 
find  that  one  drain  at  the  depth  of  6  or  6  feet 
will  produce  more  powerful  and  far  more  per- 
manent good  effects  than  three  drains  at  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  The  good  results  of  depth 
in  peat-land  drainage  will  be  found  by  the 
fanner  years  ai\er  the  soil  is  reclaimed— for, 
as  the  peat  is  dried  and  its  upper  portion  de- 
composed and  rendered  solid  by  cultivation, 
ihe  mass  of  peat  gradually  and  very  materially 
sinks,  and  this  too  in  deep  peats  for  a  length- 
ened period.  And  as  this  contraction  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  peat,  the 
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result  is  that  the  improving  soil  of  the  surface 
gradually  approaches  the  drains,  and  that  in 
some  varieties  of  the  soAer  kinds  of  peat  to  a 
very  injurious  extent  Such  too  is  the  porous, 
spongy  nature  of  most  peat  soils,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  remove  entirely  the  water  from  those 
portions  of  them  lying  on  a  level  with  the 
sides  of  the  drains,  and  in  consequence  the 
roots  of  many  cultivated  crops  are  apt  to  pene- 
trate, under  the  shallow-drain  system,  into  the 
corrosive  water  of  the  peat,  which  they  never 
do  without  material  injury. 

For  let  me  again  remind  the  farmer,  it  is  not 
the  mere*  presence  of  too  much  water  which 
renders  the  peat  moss  sterile,  but  the  noxious* 
astringent,  irony  quality  of  that  water. 
•  In  the  reclamation  of  peat  soils,  the  neces- 
sary drainage  being  effected  (see  Drain ih»), 
the  next  important  object  is  to  furnish  the  soil 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earthy  matter  to 
support  vegetation,  and  this  may  be  done  in 
several  ways :  that  by  paring  and  burning,  so 
common  in  various  parts  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  Lincolnshire,  I  consider  the  worst  of  all 
modes ;  for  it  merely  furnishes  the  soil  by  an 
expensively  rapid  progress  with  the  freed 
earths  of  the  peat,  which  its  gradual  decom- 
position would  by  other  modes  more  profitably 
and  steadily  effect 

The  first  operation  after  the  water  has  beetf 
drained  off  is  to  break  up  as  deeply  as  possi- 
ble, by  the  coranion  and  the  subsoil-ploughs, 
the  surface  of  the  peat;  and  then,  if  good  well- 
burnt  Itme  can  be  procured,  there  is  no  earthy 
addition  so  rapid  and  so  powerful  in  dissolving 
and  rendering  pliable  the  peat  as  this.  A  few 
ploughings,  assistirig  the  combined  operations 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  lime,  will,  in  a  few 
weeks,  bring  the  soil  into  such  a  state  as  to 
enable  it  to  bear  a  first  crop.  The  quantity  of 
lime  should  be  about  250  or  300  bushels  per 
acre;  but  the  quantity  of  necessity  must  vary 
with  the  readiness  with  which  the  lime  is  pro- 
curable; where  it  is  very  expensive,  the  culti- 
vator is  obliged  either  to  reduce  the  quantity, 
or  mix  it  thoroughly  with  a  proportion  of  clay 
or  marl  before  he  spreads  it  over  the  surface 
of  the  peat  Where  limestone  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  other 
fuel  is  not  to  be  readUy  procured,  peat  may  be 
employed  in  many  cases  in  the  process  of 
lime-burning  without  much  difficulty,  it  chiefly 
requiring  that  the  peat  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  previous  to  its  being  used.  For  a  first 
crop  on  the  thus  so  far  reclaimed  peat  soils,  I 
have  found  no  other  crop  equal  to  potatoes* 
These  are  best  planted  in  ridges;  the  horse 
hoe-plough  can  then  be  easily  kept  at  work, 
which  not  only  considerably  promotes  the  de- 
composition of  the  peat,  by  facilitating  the  in« 
troduction  of  the  moisture  and  gases  of  the  at> 
mosphere,  but  this  very  operation  adds  very 
materially  to  the  vigour  and  produce  of  this 
valuable  root,  than  which  no  other  plant  more 
delights  in  fresh  soils,  such  ^s  that  produced 
by  well-drained,  fresh  earth-dressed  peaty  lands. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  for  a  year  or  two  all  at- 
tempts to  produce  grain  crops  on  land  like  that 
I  am  describing.  The  course  of  cropping 
which  the  farmer  will  almost  always  find  the 
most  profitable,  is  to  follow  the  potatoes  wi*' 
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peas,  then  turnips,  oats,  grass-seeds,  peas, 
wheat  In  all  cases,  too,  he  must  remember  in 
what  small  proportion  some  of  the  essential 
ingredients  of  his  crops  are  at  first  existing  in 
this  peaty  soil,  and  how  valuable  even  a  slight 
dressing  of  clay  or  marl  will  be  found  in  sup- 
plying such  deficiencies. 

And,  again,  it  is  here  that  the  services  of  the 
manure-drill  are  available  to  an  invaluable 
extent  in  applying  bone-dust,  or  any  kind  of 
organic  or  even  earthy  manure,  especially  to 
the  young  land's  earliest  crops.  For  the  na- 
tural results  of  the  progress  of  cultivation,  the 
gradual  decomposition  of  the  soil  and  tough 
vegetable  remains,  the  accumulation  of  more 
easily  decomposable  vegetable  matters,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ordinary  farm-yard  compost, 
finally  sufficiently  enrich  the  ground  with  those 
salts  of  lime  and  of  potash  which  form  the  es- 
sential ingredients  of  all  fertile  land. 

To  expedite  the  accumulation  of  decom- 
posing soluble  matters  in  the  soil,  several  ex- 
pedients may  be  adopted.  For  instance,  if  the 
farmer  has  access  to  night-soil,  an  admirable 
compost  may  be  made  by  mixing  this  seven  or 
eight  weeks  previous  to  its  employment  with 
the  peat  itself.  I  know  of  no  other  compost  so 
powerful  on  peat  soils  as  a  compost  of  well- 
putrefied  peat  and  night-soil:  '4  or  6  cubic 
yards  of  the  nightrsoil  is  an  ample  dressing  per 
acre  with  12  or  15  cubic  yards  of  peat.  If  the 
farmer  has  not  access  to  night-soil,  let  him 
substitute  farm-yard  compost  wiUi  the  peat  in 
a  rather  larger  proportion,  or  even  unne,  or 
the  drainage  from  his  farm-yard.  This  plan, 
first,  I  believe,  successfully  adopted  by  the  late 
Lord  Meadowbank,  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Heathershow,  in  an  essay  for  which 
a  prize  was  awarded  to  him,  in  1839,  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  farmer  must,  to  derive  the  maximum 
benefit  from  this  plan,  avoid  certain  errors, 
which  will  else  materially  deteriorate  the  rich- 
ness of  the  compost  He  must  be  careful  to 
have  the  peat  he  intends  to  use  dug  for  some 
time  previously,  and  exposed  in  spits  to  the 
drying  influence  of  the  sun  and  winds.  The 
peat,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  employed  too  dry ; 
and  the  farmer  will  find  that,  if  he  makes  the 
compost  in  the  dry,  warm  weather  of  summer, 
he  may  then  use  more  peat  in  proportion  to  his 
farm-yard  dung  or  night-soil,  than  if  be  makes 
the  mixture  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
less.  In  the  warm  weather  of  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  the  cultivator  will  find  1  cubic 
yard  of  fresh,  good  farm-yard  compost  suffi- 
cient for  3  or  4  cubic  yards  of  peat ;  but  in 
colder  weather  the  proportion  of  peat  must 
be  decreased.  The  farmer  will  find  that  the 
fresher  and  richer  the  animal  manure,  the 
larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  peat  with 
which  it  may  be  successfully  mixed.  Thus, 
with  the  rich  semi-fluid  mixture  from  the 
slaughter-houses  of  London,  with  1  cubic  yard 
of  this,  6  or  7  cubic  yards  of  peat  may  be 
mixed;  and  I  have  found,  on  several  occa- 
sions, every  reason  to  agree  with  Lord  Mea- 
dowbank and  others  who  have  employed  peat 
in  this  way,  that  it  is  very  desirable  not  to  mix 
more  than  half  the  intended  proportion  of  peat 


at  first,  but  to  wait  until  *he  fermentation  of 
the  mass  is  somewhat  advanced,  and  Uie  tem- 
perature of  the  peat  increased,  before  the  last 
half  is  added  to  the  heap.  Some  persons  re- 
commend the  addition  of  a  portion  of  lime  to 
this  compost;  but  this  is  a  plan  I  do  not  con- 
sider either  advantageous  or  harmless :  for  the 
lime  combines  with,  and  even  partiallv  decom- 
poses, some  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  ani- 
mal matters  of  the  manure;  and  I  have  on 
some  occasions  suspected,  from  certain  ap- 
pearances, that  it  retarded,  when  thus  used, 
the  dissolution  of  the  peat  In  8  or  9  weeks 
the  compost  will  be  ready  for  use;  the  peat 
and  dung  will  be  thoroughly  mingled  logetiier, 
and  the  whole  heap  wiU  have  the  colour  of  & 
dark  garden-mould.  Of  the  nourishing  quality 
of  this  mixture  of  peat  with  night-soil  or  yard- 
manure,  or  urine,  the  farmer  will  readily  con- 
vince himself  by  the  fertile  effects  which  it 
produces ;  and,  when  drilled  with  turnip-seed, 
the  roots  of  the  young  plants  will  be  found  to 
encircle  the  lumps  of  it,  just  as  they  do  in  the 
case  of  crushed  bones. 

If  the  possessor  of  a  peat  soil  cannot  well 
prepare  a  compost  of  either  night-soil  or  fann- 
manure  with  the  peat,  he  may  still  furnish  his 
soil  with  a  valuable  dressing,  by  mixing  hot 
lime  and  peat  together,  at  the  rate  of  1  cubic 
yard  of  the  former  with  3  or  4  cubic  yards  of 
the  latter.  In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dry  the  peat  previously,  for  the  lime  readily 
absorbs  the  water  contained  in  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  7  or  8  weeks  the  entire  mass  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  mould.  From  some  ex- 
periments which  I  have  made  on  a  small  scale. 

1  have  found  that  the  addition  of  a  portion  of 
common  salt  to  the  lime,  not  exceeding  1  part 
of  salt  to  3  parts  of  lime,  will  still  more  in- 
crease the  fertilizing  powers  of  this  peat  com- 
post; but  my  experiments  on  this  head  require 
repetition  before  I  can  confidently  recommend 
this  plan  for  the  farmer's  adoption. 

When  once  the  peat  is  well  drained,  a  very 
thin  covering  of  earth  will  produce  much 
greater  effects  in  forming  a  solid  soil  than  the 
farmer  may  imagine  possible :  the  facility  with 
which  roads  are  made  across  the  extensive 
deep  Scotch  peat-mosses  and  the  great  Irish. 
bogs,  in  some  degree  illustrates  the  same  fact : 
the  bog,  when  once  dried,  is  found  to  require 
only  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  to  make  an  excel- 
lent road.  It  is  true  that  these  are  apt  to 
tremble  pretty  considerably  under  the  feet  of 
the  plough-horses,  but. they  bear  the  heaviest 
carriages  with  perfect  safety,  even  in  places 
where  the  bog  of  peat  is  of  a  depth  of  from  20 
to  40  feet 

Peat-moss  lands  are  commonly  divided  by 
the  deep  ditches  or  channels  by  which  they  are 
drained. 

A  valuable  account  of  the  practice  of  Eng- 
lish farmers  iuothe  improvement  of  peaty 
ground,  by  Ph.iPusey,  Esq.,  more  especially 
those  of  Lincolnshire,  is  contained  in  the 
Joum,  Rof,  jigr,  Sor.  vol.  ii.  p.  390< 

PECK.    A  measure-of  capacity  containing 

2  gallons,  or  the  fourth  of  a  bushel.  The  imr 
perial  peck  contains  554*65  cubic  inches.  Be- 
sides the  standard  peck,  there  are  in  England 
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local  pecks,  which  are  extremely  various :  thns 
the  Lancashire  peck  contains  six  gallons ;  hut 
in  other  counties  it  is  much  less. 

PEE-TSEB.  A  species  of  water  chestnut, 
which  grows  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
China,  in  shallow  rivers  and  ponds,  with  leaves 
like  a  bulrush,  and  hollow  like  the  stalk  of  an 
onion.  Its  fruit  is  in  the  capsule  of  the  root, 
like  the  husk  of  a  chestnut 

PENNYROYAL  (Jtfen/Aa  puUghim).  Eng- 
lish pennyroyal.  This  well  known  perennial 
plant  is  found  growing  wild  in  England  on  wet 
commons,  and  about  the  margins  of  small 
brooks.  It  has  a  strong  acid,  and  very  pecu- 
liar smell,  and  is  stimulant  and  tonic,  but  less 
grateful  than  peppermint.  The  stems  are 
somewhat  procumbent,  or  quite  prostrate. 
Leaves  ovate,  scarcely  half  an  inch  long,  full 
of  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  whorled.  Flower- 
stalks  purplish,  clothed  entirely  with  very  short, 
dense,  hoary  pubescence. 

Pennyroyal  is  cultivated  in  Europe  for  its 
use  in  culinary  and  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions. There  are  two  varieties — the  trailing, 
which  is  usually  cultivated,  and  the  npright. 
These  plants  are  best  grown  on  a  tenacious 
soil :  even  a  clay  is  more  suitable  to  them  than 
a  light  silicious  one.  It  should  be  moderately 
fertile,  entirely  free  of  stagnant  moisture,  and 
consequently  on  a  dry  subsoil,  or  well  drained. 
A  wet  soil  makes  them  luxuriant  in  summer, 
but  insures  decay  in  winter. 

They  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in 
February  or  March,  September  or  October,  and 
by  slips  or  offsets  at  the  same  season.  The 
mints  likewise  may  be  increased,  by  cuttings 
of  the  annual  shoots  in  May  or  June,  as  well 
as  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  either  in  spring  or 
autumn.  For  production  of  green  tops  through- 
out the  winter  and  early  spring,  the  spearmint 
is  often  planted  in  a  hot-bed ;  and  more  rarely 
pennyroyal,  every  three  weeks  during  October 
and  three  following  months. 

The  pennyroyal  indigenous  to  North  Ame- 
rica is  the  Hedeotna  pulegioidesy  an  aromatic  an- 
nual plant,  very  different  in  its  habits  from  the 
European  pennyroyal.  It  grows  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  preferring  dry  grounds  and 
pastures,  where  it  often  scents  the  air  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.     {Flora  Cestrica.) 

PEPPER-BRAND.  A  disease  in  grain. 
8ee  MiLDiw. 

PEPPER-GRASS  (Lepidium  tatiffum). 
Tongue-grass.  A  kind  of  cress,  possessing 
very  pleasant  and  refreshing  qualities,  and 
generally  cultivated-  in  the  United  States  for 
the  table.  The  Virginia  lepidium,  or  wild  pep- 
per-grass, is  an  annual  commonly  found  in 
fields  and  along  road-sides.  One  or  two  other 
species  are  known  in  the  United  States.  '{Flora 
Cesirira.) 

PEPPERIDGB.  An  appellation  improperly 
applied  by  the  descendants  f  the  Dutch  in 
New  York,  to  the  tupelo  or  biack-gum.  The 
name  more  appropriately  belongs  to  the  com- 
mon barberry. 

VEFPKRMINT  {Mentha  piperUa),  This 
species  differs  from  the  common  spear  or  green 
mint  chiefly  in  the  intensity  of  its  taste  and 
dark  colour  of  its  foliage.  It  is  only  cultivated 
for  distillation;  the  essential  oil  or  distilled 
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water  enters  into  various  cordial  and  medical 
preparations. 

PEPPERS.    Sec  Caphicuk. 

PEPPER-SAXIFRAGE  {Cnidum,  the  an- 
cient name  of  orach).  These  are  worthless 
herbaceous  plants. 

The  meadow  pepper-saxifrage  (C.  tilaus)  is 
an  indigenous  perennial  species,  with  smooth 
dark-green  herbage.  The  root  is  spindle- 
shaped;  stem  erect,  furrowed,  solid,  tough, 
from  1  to  2  feet  high.  Flowers  yellowish  or 
greenish-white,  blowing  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  whole  plant  being  fetid  when 
bruised,  is  supposed,  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk, 
Eng.,  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to  milk  and  butter ; 
but  cattle  certainly  do  not  eat  it,  except  acci- 
dentally or  in  small  quantities.  When  this 
herb  abounds  in  pastures,  it  may  be  found  par- 
tially cropped,  though  generally  leA  almost 
entire. 

PEPPER,  THE  WALL.    See  Stokkceop. 

PEPPERWORT  {Lepidium,  from  lepis^  a 
scale,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  pods, 
which  appear  like  little  scales).  Most  of  these 
plants  are  uninteresting,  and  none  of  them  are 
pretty.  Z.  iotwum  is  the  well-known  garden 
cress.  There  are,  in  England,  four  indigenous 
species. 

PERCH.  In  land  measure  is  the  fortieth 
part  of  a  rood,  or  equal  to  30^  square  yards. 
Perch  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  denomina- 
tion of  long  measure,  when  it  signifies  the 
same  thing  as  a  rod  or  pole,  being  6j|  yards  or 
16^  feet 

PERENNIALS  (Lat.  ptreruut^  lasting 
throughout  the  year).  In  botany,  those  herba- 
ceous plants,  the  roots  of  which  remain  alive 
more  years  than  two,  but  whose  stems  flower 
and  perish  annually.  Gardeners  generally  call 
them  herbaceous  plants. 

PERIWINKLE  {Vinca,  probably  from  wn- 
cuium,  a  band ;  in  allusion  to  the  suitableness 
of  the  shoots  for  making  bands).  These  plants 
are  well  adapted  for  covering  naked  ground  in 
shady  situations.  Any  common  soil  suits  them, 
and  they  are  readily  increased  by  separating 
the  rooted  trailing  shoots.  The  two  species 
indigenous  to  England  are  called  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  periwinkles. 

PERRY.  A  pleasant  and  wholesome  liquor 
made  from  the  juice  of  pears,  by  means  of 
fermentation  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as 
cider  from  apples. 

The  best  pears  for  perry,  or  at  least  the  kinds 
which  have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  fittest  for 
making  this  liquor,  are  so  excessively  tart  and 
harsh,  that  no  one  can  think  of  eating  them  as 
fruit;  for  even  hungry  swine  will  not  eat  them. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Knigh^  that  in  making 
this  liquor,  the  pears  are  ground  and  pressed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  apples  in  the  map 
nufacturing  of  cider ;  but  that  it  is  not  usual 
for  the  reduced  pulp  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
any  length  of  time  without  being  pressed. 

The  af\er-management  is  in  all  respects  so 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  cider,  that  no  further 
description  is  necessary  here. 

On  the  whole,  the  pear  furnishes  a  less  po- 
pular but  a  very  superior  liquor  to  that  afforded 
by  the  apple.  The  tree  is  capable  of  being 
grown  on  a  greater  variety  of  8oil>and  is  more 
4  F  W2 
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productive,  farnisliing  in  the  proportion  of  600 
gallons  of  liquor  to  the  acre,  where  the  trees 
are  full  grown.    See  Cinsft  and  Pxar. 

PERSIMMON  {Dwpyrot  Firgintona").  The 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  below  lau  43®,  has 
been  considered  by  Michaux  as  the  northern 
limit  of  this  American  tree.  But  it  is  rendered 
rare  in  those  parts  by  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, whilst  in  New  Jersey,  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  others  of  the  Middle,  Sonthem  and 
Western  States,  it  is  abundant.  The  French 
call  it  Plaqueminier,  and  its  fruit  plaqueminm. 
The  tree  varies  surprisingly  in  size  in  different 
soils  and  climates,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  in  the 
more  Southern  States,  where,  in  favourable 
situations,  it  is  sometimes  60  feet  in  height  and 
18  to  24  inches  in  diameter.  The  tree  belongs 
to  the  class  of  plants  of  which  the  male  and 
female  flowers  are  on  different  stocks.  It  is 
remarkable  for  producing  a  great  abundance 
of  fruit  of  a  roundish-oval  shape,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  reddish  orange  colour 
when  mature,  which  is  generally  just  after  the 
first  autumnal  frosts.  Whilst  green,  the  fruit 
is  proverbial  for  its  harshness  and  astringency, 
but  when  ripe,  it  aboands  in  saccharine  and 
other  properties  which  render  it  luscious, 
wholesome,  and  highly  nutritious. 

PHLEUM.    See  Cat's  Taxi. 

PHLOX  (From  phlox,  a  flame ;  alluding  to 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers).  This  is  an 
elegant  genus  of  plants.  The  species  are  all 
rendered  more  valuable  from  their  lively  red, 
purple,  or  white  flowers,  being  produced  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  majority  of  the 
plants  that  flower  at  the  same  period  are  syn- 
genesious,  and  for  the  most  part  yellow.  All 
the  species  root  freely  by  cuttings  under  glass, 
or  bv  divisions. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.    See  Acins. 

PIE.  A  provincial  term  for  a  raised  mound, 
or  pit  for  preserving  potatoes  and  other  roots ; 
and  it  is  also  applied  to  the  compost  heaps 
formed  when  the  farm-yard  dung  is  carried  into 
the  fields. 

PIECE-WORK.  That  which  is  done  by  the 
job  or  piece.  It  is  sometimes  called  task-work. 
See  Labour. 

PIG.    See  SwiKx. 

PIGEON  (Columba),  This  bird,  with  all 
its  numerous  varieties  of  tumblers,  carriers, 
powls,  &c.,  is  derived  from  one  common  spe- 
cies, denominated  the  stock-dove.  Mr.  Yarrell, 
in  his  History  of  Briluh  Btrda,  describes  five 
species  of  doves  or  pigeons,  viz.— 

1.  The  ring-dove,  or  wood  pigeon  (C.  palum" 
hiu),  so  called  from  the  white  feathers  which 
form  a  portion  of  a  ring  round  its  neck,  a  well- 
known  bird,  which  is  also  called  a  wood  pigeon 
in  many  parts  of  England,  is  the  largest  wild 
pigeon  known  in  Europe.  In  England,  the 
ring-dove  is  also  called  the  cushat,  and  the 
queest :  the  last  names  having  reference  to  a 
tone  of  sadness  which  pervades  their  notes. 

The  whole  length  of  this  bird  is  17  inches. 
The  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is 
bluish-gray,  the  neck  and  breast  are  vinous 
purple-red ;  the  belly,  dsc,  ash-gray ;  legs  and 
toes  red. 

d»  The  stoek-dove  (C.  ofuu).    This  species 
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derives  its  name  from  building  in  the  stocks  of 
trees,  particularly  such  as  have  been  headed 
down,  and  have  become  in  consequence  rug« 
ged  and  bushy  at  the  top.  The  plumage  is  for 
the  most  part  bluish-gray,  the  sides  of  the  neck 
glossy,  with  green  reflections;  breast  purple- 
red.  The  whole  length  of  the  female  is  13 
inches. 

3.  The  rock^ove  (C.  Uoia),  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  a  species  which,  in  its  natural  and 
wild  state,  inhabits  high  rocks  near  the  sea- 
coast,  in  the  cavities  of  which  it  lives  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  whole  length  of 
the  bird  is  11^  inches. 

4.  The  turtle-dove  (C.  turtur)  is  only  a  sum- 
mer visitor.  These  birds  arrive  in  England 
from  the  African  coast  about  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  are  rather  more 
nnmerous  in  the  south-eastern,  southern,  and 
midland  counties,  than  in  those  which  are 
farther  north.  The  plumage  is  in  general 
brown,  of  varions  shades ;  legs  and  toes  yellow- 
brown.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  11^ 
inches. 

6.  The  passenger  pigeon  (C.  Ectopi$te$  mtgra- 
tonus).  This  beautiful  bird  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  Its  appearance  on  the  English  coasts 
is  very  rare.  The  whole  length  of  an  adult 
male  bird  is  17  inches. 

PIGEON'S  DUNG.  See  Dovsk^otb  and 
GvAircK 

PIGGERY.  A  collection  of  small  sties 
where  hogs  or  swine  are  lodged.    See  Swijra. 

PIKE.  A  word  of  various  signification  in 
difl*erent  districts.  In  some  counties  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  prong,  or  what  is  generally  called  a 
fork,  used  for  carrying  straw,  iui,  from  the  bam, 
cocking  of  hay,  &c.  In  others  it  signifies  a 
sort  of  stacklet  or  load,  cock  of  hay,  &c  la 
the  midland  districts  it  means  to  glean. 

PILE.  A  sharpened  beam  of  wood  driven 
down  into  the  ground  to  protect  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  for  other  similar  purposes.  Pile  is 
also  provincially  applied  to  the  breaking  off 
the  awns  of  thrashed  barley,  and  to  a  blade 
of  grass. 

PILING-IRON.  A  tool  used  in  breaking  off 
the  awns  of  barley,  and  sometimes  the  tails  of 
oats,  an  operation  which  with  the  fanners  is 
called  piling  barley.    See  Hummkllkr. 

PILEWORT  CROWFOOT.  See  Crowfoot. 

PILL-WORT  (PUulariay  from  pHuloj  a  pill ; 
shape  of  the  heads  containing  the  reproductive 
organs).  The  creeping  pill-wort,  or  pepper- 
grass  (P.  ghbuli/era),  is  in  England  an  obscure 
little  plant,  found  in  dark  meadows  among 
grass,  especially  where  they  have  been  over- 
flowed with  water  during  winter.  It  is  peren- 
nial in  habit,  putting  forth  brown  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

PIMPERNEL  (Jnagallu).  A  genus  of  very 
pretty,  interesting  plants,  of  easy  culture. 

PINE  TREE  (PtntM,  from  ptVuM,-  a  Greek 
word  used  by  Theophrastus,  to  designate  a  pine 
tree;  and  some  authors  derive  it  from  the  Celtic 
pin  or  pyn,  a  mountain  or  rock,  alluding  to  the 
habitat  of  the  tree).  This  much-esteemed  and 
well-known  genus,  belonging  to  ihegymnosperw 
mous  division  of  exogens,  contains  some  of 
the  trees  of  most  universal  use  in  civilized  so- 
ciety»  and  which  Corm  a  very  important  artielf 
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of  eommeroe,  both  in  Barope  and  America. 
The  gen  as  Pinus  is  disUn^ished  from  the  firs, 
by  the  leaves  being  needle-shaped  and  grouped 
in  pairs,  or  in  three,  four,  or  five  together;  held, 
as  it  were,  together  by  a  sheath  at  their  base. 
Most,  if  not  all  of  the  species,  are  highly  de* 
serving  of  culture,  being  very  ornamental  and 
'  beantiful  in  every  stage  of  their  growth.  They 
will  succeed  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  to 
bring  the  timber  to  its  greatest  state  of  perfec- 
tion, a  somewhat  loamy  surface  soil  and  a  cool 
subsoil  are  requisite.  Young  plants  may  be 
obtained  by  a  variety  of  methods.  All  the  spe- 
cies may  be  propagated  by  layers,  by  inarching 
on  nearly  allied  kinds,  and  by  herbaceous 
grafting;  many  may  also  be  increased  by  cut^ 
tings,  but  the  speediest  way  is  by  seed,  and 
which  process  I  shall  briefly  notice.  In  some 
of  the  species  the  cones  attain  their  full  size 
the  first  year,  but  in  most  not  till  the  end  of  the 
second  autumn.  The  cones  of  the  Scotch  pine 
(P.  iylvettriM),  and  those  allied  to  it,  open  of 
themselves  shortly  after  b^ng  gathered  from 
the  tree,  and  spread  out  in  the  sun ;  but  the 
cones  of  P,  pinaster fP.pineaf  and  similar  kinds, 
do  not,  though  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
open  their  scales  only  after  several  months. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  on  a  finely-prepared 
rather  sandy  soil,  in  March  or  April.  The  seeds 
of  the  most  common  kinds  are  always  sown 
on  beds,  and  after  being  gently  beaten  down 
are  slightly  covered  with  light  soil. 

There  are  upwards  of  fifty  species  of  pines, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  timber,  varies  with  the  species 
aod  with  the  situation  in  which  each  grows. 
Generally  speaking,  the  timl)er  is  hardest  and 
best  in  exposed  cold  situations,  and  where  its 
growth  is  slow.    See  Fia  Tbkv. 

PINE,  THE  GROUND.    See  Boftia. 

PINK  {Diantkus;  from  </io»,  divine;  and 
Anfhog,  a  flower,  in  reference  to  the  fragrance 
of  the  blossoms  and  the  unrivalled  neatness  of 
the  flowers).  A  truly  beautiful  and  ornamental 
genus,  containing  some  of  the  most  prized 
flowers  we  possess,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  their  blossoms,  and  their  fo- 
liage, which  is  as  green  and  vivid  in  winter  as 
it  is  in  summer.  The  genus  is  divided  into  those 
with  solitary  and  those  with  aggregate  flowers. 

PIP.  A  disease  among  poultry,  consisting 
in  a  white  thin  skin,  or  film,  growing  upon  or 
under  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  hinders  the 
feeding.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  drink- 
ing of  foul  water,  or  eating  filthy  meat;  it  is 
usually  eared  by  pulling  off  the  film  with  the 
fingers,  and  washing  the  part  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt. 

PIPE-CLAY.  A  species  of  clay  abounding 
in  Devonshire  and  other  parts  of  England,  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware. 
See  Mixture  or  Soils. 

PISTIL.  In  botany,  the  columnar  body  in 
the  centre  of  a  flower,  consisting  commonly 
of  three  parts ;  Yiz.y  the  ovary,  styles,  and  stig- 
mas. It  is  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
flower;  and  when  it  is  absent  the  flower  is 
sterile.  It  receives  the  pollen,  and  isommuni- 
cates  its  stimulus  to  the  ovules ;  without  which 
the  seeds  are  imperfect,  and  do  not  germinate. 

PITCH  {Qer,pech),    la  commerce,  the  resi- 
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duum  which  remains  on  inspissating  tar,  or 
boiling  it  down  to  dryness.  It  is  a  black  solid 
substance,  with  a  shining  fracture,  soAens  at 
90®,  and  becomes  liquid  in  boiling  water.  It 
is  extensively  used  in  ship-building,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Large  quantities  are  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain,  but  not  sufl^cieni  to 
supply  the  great  demand.  The  duty  on  im- 
portation is  lOd,  percwt.  In  husbandry,  pitch 
signifies  a  fork-full  of  hay,  corn,  or  straw,  or 
as  much  as  is  raised  to  the  load,  slack,  or  mow, 
at  one  time. 

PLANER  TREE  (PianeraWmi/o/ia).  "Ken- 
tucky,  Tennessee,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Southern  States,  are,  says  Michaux, 
the  only  parts  of  the  American  republic  where 
my  father  and  myself  have  found  the  planer  tree. 

**l  have  more  particularly  observed  the  planer 
tree  in  the  large  swamps  on  ^he  borders  of 
the  river  Savannah  in  Georgia.  It  is  a  tree 
of  the  second  order,  and  is  rarely  more  than 
35  or  40  feet  high,  and  12  or  16  inches  in  dia« 
meter.  Its  bloom  is  early  and  not  conspicuous. 
Its  minute  seeds  are  contained  in  small,  oval, 
inflated,  uneven  capsules.  The  leaves  are 
about  1^  inch  long,  oval-acuminate,  denticu- 
lated, of  a  lively  green,  and  a  little  like  those 
of  the  European  elm,  to  which  this  species 
bears  the  greatest  analogy. 

**  The  wood  of  the  planer  tree  is  hard,  strong, 
and  seemingly  proper  for  various  uses ;  it  ia 
probably  similar  in  its  characters  to  the  ana- 
logous species  in  the  north  of  Asia,  the  Siberian 
dm ;  but  the  tree  is  rare  and  the  wood  is  neg- 
lected."    (M  A.  Syka,) 

PLANKS  (Ger.  planken;  "DniLplanker;  Fr. 
planekes).  Thick  strong  boards  cut  from  vari* 
ous  kinds  of  wood,  especially  oak  and  pine. 
Planks  are  usually  of  the  thickness  of  from 
one  inch  to  four.  They  are  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  northern  ports  of  Europe, 
and  from  several  ports  of  North  America. 
Those  employed  for  making  sheds  jot  farm 
out-houses  should  be  tarred,  or  steeped  in  cor« 
rosive  sublimate. 

PLANT.  In  namral  history.  See  Acclixa* 
TATiozr,  BoTAiTT,  Earths,  Gasxs,  Oboahic  Chb- 

M18TRT,  TRMPXRATUaX,  WaTIB,  &C. 

PLANTS  IN  CI.08ELT  oLAZXD  CA8XS.  By  the 
recent  discovery  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  London,  that 
certain  plants  will  grqw  when  enclosed  in 
glazed  cases,  the  most  forbidding  local  circum* 
stances  may  be  overcome,  and  any  person, 
whether  inhabiting  the  most  humble  or  the 
most  splendid  dwelling,  provided  tbey  are  ex- 
posed for  a  few  hours  every  day  to  the  sun's 
light,  has  it  in  his  power  to  rear  and  cultivata 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  their  appearance,  and  to  watch 
their  progress  through  all  the  stages  of  their 
growth,  at  an  expense  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
within  the  means  of  every  one,  even  in  very 
moderate  circumstances;  in  short,  to  enjoy, 
even  in  rooms  heated  with  anthracite  coal, « 
parlour  green-house. 

To  do  this  an  apparatus  must  be  provided, 
consisting  of  a  box  and  a  glass  roof«such  as  are  • 
used  for  raising  cu(Mirobers»  for  instance,  or 
more  ornamental,  as  may  be  desired.  The  box 
should  be  lined  in  the  bottom  with  seine  to  pre- 
vent leakage.    The  whole  should  be  close,  to 
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prevent  evaporatioo,  and  may  be  painted  to 
represent  any  description  of  wood ;  a  hole  or 
holes  should  be  left  in  the  bottom,  (hroii^h  the 
zinc  and  boanl,  to  carry  off  any  extra  water,  if 
you  find  there  is  too  much  for  the  health  of  the 
plants  enclosed.  At  the  upper  edgre  of  the  box 
a  groove  is  sunk  to  receive  the  lower  edge  of 
the  glass  roof,  which  rests  tightly  upon  it 

The  frame-work  cover  should  be  glazed  with 
grood  glass,  with  a  door  on  one  side  made  to  fit 
close,  and  which  may  be  opened  to  remove  dead 
branches,  for  trimming,  and  the  addition  or  sub* 
traction  of  plants.  Along  the  top  of  the  roof, 
hooks  or  brass  rods  may  be  placed,  from  which 
small  pots  maybe  suspended  with  brass  wires; 
twine  will  soon  decay  in  the  continued  damp- 
ness. The  whole  of  the  frame-work  should  be 
well  fitted,  so  as  to  preclude,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  interchange  between  the  air  in  the  case,  and 
that  in  the  room. 

Lay  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  pieces  of 
broken  earthenware,  as  an  open  subsoil.  Next 
lay  a  stratum  of  turfy  loam,  one  inch  deep,  and 
fill  in  the  remainder  of  the  space  with  soil, 
composed  of  ei^ual  portions  of  peat  and  loam, 
mixed  with  about  one-twentieth  part  of  rough 
white  sand,  free  from  iron.  The  artificial  gar- 
den plot  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  plants. 
Plant  these  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then 
shower  over  them,  with  a  fine  rose  watering- 
pot,  sufficient  water  to  saturate  the  soil,  till  the 
liquid  begins  to  run  off  by  the  opening  in  the 
bottom.  After  draining  thus  for  S4  hours,  cork 
Bp  the  hole  or  holes,  place  the  glass  case  on 
the  box,  and  the  operation  will  be  finished. 

The  most  remarkable  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  case,  thus  closed  up,  is  the  preservation 
of  atmospheric  purity.  To  all  who  reflect,  for 
the  first  time,  on  this  subject,  it  will  seem  in- 
eomprehensible  how  the  plants  can  possibly 
thrive  and  blossom,  without  the  occasional  in- 
terchange of  fresh  air  with  the  atmosphere. 
This  certainly  does  appear  extraordinary,  yet 
it  is  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  no  such 
reinvigoration  is  requisite ;  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
constitution  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the.  means 
adopted  by  nature  for  its  purification. 

Air  consists  of  three  gases  in  close  me- 
chanical union,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
acid,  in  the  proportions  of  about  79  of  nitrogen, 
20  oxygen^  and  1  of  carbonic  acid,  in  100  parts 
of  pure  air.  In  this  mixed  eompoa^on,  the 
essential  element  for  the  support  of  respira^ 
tion  in  both  animals  and  plants,  and  also  for 
combustion,  is  the  oxygen,  the  nitrogen  being 
little  else  than  a  diluent  to  modify  the  strength 
of  the  oxygen.  It  was  long  believed  by  men 
of  science,  that  plants  possessed  the  power  of 
exuding  oxygen,  and  so  formed  a  prime  agent 
for  restoring  vitiated  air  to  purity,  ^ater  in- 
Testigations,  however,  by  French  chemists, 
have  made  it  evident  ihat  plants  hava  no  such 
power,  unless  when  placed  under  the  influence 
of.  the  sun's  rays,  or,  in  other  words,  that  solar 
light  is  the  grand  cleanser  of  the  atmosphere, 
,  and  without  which,  both  plants  and  animals 
languish  and  die.  Widis  respect  to  plants  in 
particular,'it  is  ase^fidki^d,  that  while  inhaling 
oxygen,  and  expiring  earbonlq  acid,  their  leaves 
possess  the  remarkable  progftrty,  in  con  j  unction 
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with  the  snn's  light,  of  retransforming  the  ear- 
bonic  acid  into  oxygen.  At  night,  when  the 
light  of  day  has  departed,  the  expired  carbonic 
acid  may  be  detected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
plants,  and  hence,  one  cause  of  injury  to  health 
by  breathing  night-air;  but  when  the  morning 
sun  again  bursts  upon  the  scene,  a  great  che- 
mical process  commences  in  the  atmosphere : 
the  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed,  oxygen  is 
evolved,  and  all  nature  rejoices  in  re-creation 
of  its  appropriate  nourishment 

A  question  will  here  readily  occur — What 
species  of  plants  are  beahjdapted  for  these  do- 
mestic green-houses  1  Tnis  has  been  answered 
ably  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  in  1839.  Accord- 
ing to  this  gentleman's  statement,  the  plants 
most  suitable  are  ''those  which  partake  largely 
of  a  cellular  structure,  and  possess  a  succulent 
character,  and  especially  those  which  have 
fleshy  leaves ;  whilst  on  the  contrary,  the  con- 
tinued humidity  is  unfavourable  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  flowers  of  most  exogenous  plants, 
except  such  as  naturally  grow  in  moist  and 
shady  situations.'*  Plants,  therefore,  which 
grow  naturally,  and  bloom  in  cavernous  and 
moist  situations,  or  in  moist  and  warm  cli- 
mates, are  best  adapted  for  these  cases ;  within 
this  class  of  vegetables  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful and  luxurious  plants,  which  it  would  be  no 
small  pleasure  to  contemplate.  We  name  but 
a  few  which  have  eminently  succeeded.  A 
specimen  of  this  mode  of  culture  may  be  seen 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  Libra- 
rian of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  which  is  emi- 
nently successful. 

Crocuses,  and  winter  aconite;  Joy;  lycopo- 
dium ;  the  various  cactuses ;  aloes.;  primroses; 
the  fairy  roses ;  begonias ;  all  the  ferns ;  ane- 
mone ;  musk  plants ;  mjrrtles ;  jasmines,  dec 

All  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  case  may  be 
employed  in  raising  salads,  radishes,  diEC.; 
«and  I  think,"  says  Mr.  Ward,"  "that  a  man 
would  be  a  bad  manager  who  could  not,  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth,  pay  for  his  case  out 
of  its  procells." 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ward, 
says,  **  Splendid  as  is  the  hot-house  and  green- 
house collection  at  Wobum  Abbey,  I  doubt 
whether  that  gives  more  pleasure  to  the  noble 
proprietors  and  their  numerous  visiters  than 
the  beautiful  little  collection  in  Mr.  Ward's 
case,  that  occupies  a  table  in  the  library,  and 
flourishes  without  requiring  the  skill  of  the 
gardener  in  its  cultivation."  Once  properly 
watered,  these  cases  have  remained  ior  seven 
years  without  any  additional  moisture. 

The  uses  to  which  this  discovery  of  Mr. 
Ward's  has  led,  are  important  to  man ;  espe- 
cially so  in  the  transmission  of  plants  from 
one  country  to  another  by  sea.  So  admirably 
does  it  answer  to  thus  enclose  plants  for  sea- 
voyages,  that  few  instances  of  failure  have  oc- 
curred in  their  transmission,  where  care  has 
been  taken  to  renew  the  glasses,  if  broken,  and 
to  expose  the  cases  to  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  deck  in  fine  weather.  But,  even  more 
important  than  this,  it  will  enable  the  chemist 
to  make  observations  strictly  comparative  on 
the  effects  of  different  soils,  manures,  &e.;  to 
determine  the  powers  possessed  by  plants  of 
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absorbing,  and  selecting  various  sabstanees  by 
their  roots ;  to  ascertain  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  the  deleterious  excretions  from  the 
roots ;  the  poisonous  character  of  these  excre- 
tions, if  they  exist,  being  rendered  very  pro- 
blematical by  the  circumstance  of  plants,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  occupjring  the  same  situations 
for  ages ;  to  prove-  the  effects  of  poisons  on 
plants ;  to  test  the  influence  of  light  in  pro- 
tecting planis  from  the  effects  of  low  tempera- 
tures ;  and,  lastly,  by  means  of  these  cases  the 
scientific  naturalist  will  be  assisted  in  explor- 
ing that  debatable  AODund  on  the  confines  of 
the  animal  and  v^^table  kingdoms,  where  it 
is  oflen  impossible  to  determine  the  point  at 
which  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

PLANTAIN  {Plantago;  derived  from  planta, 
the  sole  of  the  foot ;  resemblance  in  the  leaves). 
A  genus  of  plants,  the  greater  number  of  the 
species  of  which  are  mere  weeds:  they  are 
generally  almost  stemless,  and  for  the  most 
part  perennial.  There  are  in  Bngland  five  na- 
tive species  :— 

1.  Greater  plantain,  or  way-bread  (P.  major), 
which  is  very  common  in  meadows,  pastures, 
and  waste  and  cultivated  ground,  perennial, 
and  in  flower  all  summer.  The  root  consists 
of  many  long,  stout  fibres.  The  leaves  are 
radical,  numerous,  broad,  with  seven  or  nine 
ribsf,  on  channelled,  ribbed  stalks,  often  longer 
than  themselves;,  margins  wavy  or  toothed. 
Flowers  on  long  spikes,  small,  whitish,  with 
reddish  anthers,  very  numerous;  the  spikes, 
each  on  a  simple,  naked,  radical  stalk.  The 
seeds,  which  are  angular,  in  a  membranous 
capsule,  are  the  food  of  small  birds.  The  rose- 
shaped  variety  and  the  panicled  one  are  often 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  curiosity, 
and  afford  remarkable  instances  of  vegetable 
transformation.  This  species,  like  the  whole 
genus,  in  general,  is  mucilaginous,  and  some- 
what astringent,  qualities  which  render  it  not 
altogether  a  useless  rustic  medicine.  Cows 
and  horses  do  not  relish  this  plant,  but  it  is 
eaten  by  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  This  peren- 
nial-rooted plant  is  extensively  naturalized  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  remarkable,  says  Dr. 
Darlington,  for  accompanying  civilized  man, 
growing  along  his  footrpaths,  and  flourishing 
around  his  settlements.  From  this  circum- 
stance, the  American  Indians  call  it  by  a  name 
which  signifies  **  the  white  man*$foot." 

2.  Hoary  plantain  (P.  media).  This  species 
gn'ows  abundantly  in  chalky  or  gravelly  hills. 
The  root  is  ratuer  woody.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  downy,  all  pressed  close  to  the  ground, 
hoary,  entire,  with  five  or  seven  ribs.  The 
hoary  fnantain,  a  great  and  lasting  nuisance  in 
fine  grass-plats,  is  best  killed  by  a  drop  of  vi- 
triolic acid  on  the  crown  of  the  root,  which  it 
never  long  survives.  Its  medical  qualities  are 
like  the  former. 

3.  Ribwort  plantain,  or  rib-grass  (P.  lanctO'' 
lata)t  is  also  a  very  common  species  in  mea^ 
dows  and  pastures.  PI.  9,  t.  The  leaves  are 
numerous,  erect,  deep-green,  acute,  each  taper- 
ing at  the  base  into  a  'broad,  flat,  ribbed  foot- 
stalk, accompanied  at  its  insertion  with  large 
tufts  of  soft,  white,  woolly  fibres.  Flower- 
stalks  taller  than  the  leaves,  likewise  woolly  at 
the  base,  five-angled,  with  intermediate  fur- 


rows, nearly  smooth,  twisted.  Spike  ovate,  tok 
inch  long,  with  black  imbricated  bractes,  occa- 
sionally leafy  at  the  base.  This  species  makes 
a  part  of  most  meadow  hay,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated as  a  crop,  but  seems  to  be  now  disuned. 
Cattle  are  said  not  to  eat  it  willingly,  at  lea:ft 
by  itself.  The  total  absence  of  rib-grass  in 
marshy  lands  is  a  certain  criterion  of  their  in- 
different quality;  and  in  proportion  as  such 
soils  are  improved  by  draining,  this  plant  will 
flourish  and  abound. 

4.  Sea  plantain  (P.  maritima).  This  grows 
in  muddy  salt-marshes,  and  about  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in 
August  and  September.  The  root  is  long  and 
cylindrical ;  herb  various  in  luxuriance.  The 
leaves  are  all  radical,  numerous,  from  four  to 
twelve  inches  long,  dull-green,  linear,  chan- 
nelled, hairy,  nearly  entire.  Flower-stalks 
round,  longer  than  the  leaves,  erect,  smooth. 
Spikes  cylindrical,  slender,  many-flowered, 
dense,  with  fleshy  keeled  bractes,  not  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Sheep  appear  to  be  very  fond 
of  this  species. 

5.  BuckVhom  plantain,  or  star  of  the  earth 
(P.  Caronoput)..  This  is  an  annual  species^ 
which  flourishes  on  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
ground,  flowering  from  Jun*e  to  August.  The 
root  is  tapering;  leaves  pale,  hairy,  in  pinnati- 
fid,  pointed  segments.  Spikes  numerous,  dense, 
cylindrical,  varying  greatly  in  length,  on 
spreading  hairy  stallfs. 

The  WkUBf  o(  Virgima  Plantain,  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  commonly  found 
in  barren  old  fields  and  stony  hills.  It  has  a 
biennial  root,  leaves  8  or  3  inches  long  and 
from  1  to  3  wide,  the  whole  plant  being  covered 
with  a  gray  pubescence  or  down.  Nine  or  ten 
additional  species  of  plantain  are  enumerated 
in  the  United  States. 

PLANTAIN,  WHITE,  see  Cunwaxn. 

PLANTATION.  In  England  this  term  is 
applied  to  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  trees 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  timber  or  cop- 
pice wood;  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
a  collection  of  trees  or  shrubs  placed  in  the 
ground  for  their  beauty  or  usefulness. 

For  the  correct  consideration  of  the  best 
mode  of  forming  plantations  of  timber  trees, 
several  circumstances  must,  of  necessity,  be 
taken  into  the  planter's  account,  of  which  the 
principal  are^-lst.  The  composition  of  the  soil ; 
Sdly,  The  trees  to  which  that  soil  is  best 
adapted;  3dly,  The  elevation,  or  inclination 
of  the  land :  an  inattention  to  the$fe  three  pri- 
mary questions  has  been  the  sodrce  of  much 
waste  of  time,  of  labour,  and  of  capital. 

In  this,  as  in  all  researches  where  vegeta- 
tion is  concerned,  nature  is  ever  our  best  guide 
and  instructor.  We  find  indigenous  on  the 
chalks,  the  beech,  the  birch,  and  the  ash ;  the 
oak  tenants  the  clay  formation,  the  elm  delights 
in  rich  alluvial  bottoms,  and  in  warm,  sheltered 
situations.  To  the  sand  is  left  the  fir  tribe, 
the  ash,  and  the  birch ;  which  last  most  pic- 
turesque tree  will  endure  a  climate,  and  vege- 
tate on  soils,  far  too  cold  and  too  barton  for 
any  other  to  exist  in.  On  the  warm  gravels, 
and  on  deep,  light  loams,  we  find  the  Spanish 
chestnut  located ;  and  if,  on  even  the  peat,  we 
only  occasionally  meet  with  a  few  straggling 
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Botintaiii  ash  and  Scotch'  firs,  it  is  not  because 
the  composition  of  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  sus- 
tain  a  better  description  of  timber  tree,  but  that 
the  soil  is  nsoaUy  saturated  with  water,  too 
mnch  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  iron  for 
any  plants  to  be  successfully  planted  till  that 
corrosive  moisture  is  removed. 

Then,  again,  as  regards  the  temperature  best 
adapted  to  the  tree,  much  too  little  attention  is 
commonly  paid.  The  fir  tribe  are  found  to  de- 
light in  dry,  cool  elevations,  whilst  attempts  to 
make  the  larch  grow  in  warm,  rich  bottoms, 
generally  fail. 

These  fhcts  should  be  more  carefully  at- 
tended to  by  the  planter :  he  should  consider 
the  inequalities  of  his  land  and  the  habits  of  his 
trees, and  distribute  them  accordingly.  Leaving 
the  natives  of  a  temperate  climate  to  the  south- 
em  and  western  slo{>es,  he  should  devote  to 
the  northern  declinations  the  natives  of  a  colder 
dime;  to  them  consign  the  larch  and  the 
Scotch  fir,  the  ash  and  the  birch. 

This  last-mentioned  tree  will,  in  fact,  grow 
at  a  greater  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  in  a 
more  northern  latitude,  than  any  other.  As  we 
approach  the  Arctic  regions,  it  is  the  last  tree 
that  remains  to  us.  Long  after  all  others  have 
departed  it  still  flourishes :  in  Greenland  there 
is  no  other  tree. 

Then,  again,  as  in  all  other  questions  where 
plants  of  any  kiad  are  to  be  made  to  vegetate, 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  is  a  tole- 
rably certain  criterion,  when  .compared  with 
that  of  the  wood  of  trees,  to  guide  us  in  our 
selection  of  the  species  to  which  that  land  is 
the  best  adapted :  the  earths  found  m  them  by 
the  chemist  are  sure  to  indicate  the  soils  on 
which  they  will  flourish.  Thus,  the  ashes  of 
the  perfect  wood  of  the  oak  contain  more  than 
38  per  cent,  of  soluble  salts,  and  only  3  per 
cent  of  silica  (flint) ;  that  of  the  fir  (Jlbies), 
grown  on  granite,  only  16  per  cent,  of  soluble 
salts,  and  19  per  cent,  of  silica.  Now  the 
fir  flourishes  very  well  on  the  poorest  silicious 
sands,  but  the  oak  will  not  grow  on  snch 
soils  without  a  dressing  of  other  earths.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  (chalk),  when  in  excess  in 
soils,  is  less  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  trees 
than  an  excess  of  any  other  earth.  Now  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  precisely  that  earth  which 
is  most  commonly  found  in.  timber  trees,  and 
in  the  largest  proportions.  The  ashes  of  the 
wood  of  the  oak,  for  instance,  contain  about 
S2  per  cent,  of  the  earthy  carbonates,  the  pop- 
lar 29,  thotazel  22,  the  hornbeam  26  per  cent ; 
and  that  of  (he  beech  a  still  larger  proportion. 
And  so  almost  universally  does  carbonate  of 
lime  and  silica  exist  in  wood,  that  M.  Einhof, 
an  able  Prussian  chemist,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  plant  had  the  power  of  forming 
these  earths  when  growing  on  soils  that  did  not 
contain  them:  they  certainly,  however,  are 
found  to  absorb  the  largest  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  silica  on  soils  in  which 
those  earths  abound.  Thus  M.  Saussure  found 
in  the  ashes  of  the  fir,  growing  on  a  soil  which 
contained  1*74  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
46*34  per  cent  of  this  earth ;  but  in  the  ashes 
of  the  same  wood,  produced  from  a  soil  con- 
taining 93  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  he 
'lund  63  per  cent  of  that  earth.  And  when  the 
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soil  contained  75*25  per  cent  of  silica,  the  tim» 
ber  growing  on  it  contained  1 3*49  per  cent ; 
but  when  the  soil  was  entirely  free  from  the 
earth,  it  was  equally  absent  from  the  wood. 

The  observations  of  the  planter  confirm  en- 
tirely those  of  the  chemist  Thus,  on  the  poor* 
hungry,  heath  lands,  such  as  those  of  Norfolk, 
Surrey,  and  the  north,  which  contain  hardly  a 
trace  of  carbonate  of  lime,  they  find  that  by 
dressing  land  intended  for  planting  with  chalk 
or  marl,  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  very  mate- 
rially increased ;  and  more  recently,  as  in  the 
forest  of  Damaway,  in  fi|ptland,,  the  planters 
have  found  the  greatest  aoHlntage  from  placing 
only  a  handful  of  lime  (about  four  bushels  per 
acre  is  sufllcient)  in  the  soil  under  the  plants : 
by  this  means  the  young  trees,  they  say,  are 
forced  fonoardf  that  is,  they  are  supplied  with 
"the  carbonate  of  lime  at  the  yery  period  of  their 
growth  when  their  roots,  from  want  of  extent 
and  vigour,  are  least  able  to  absorb  from  the 
soil  the  portion  of  this  earth  so  essential  for 
their  healthy  growth.  And  it  is  precisely  such 
heath  soils  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
being  so  materially  benefited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lime,  chalk,  or  marl  (which  also  con- 
tains chalk),  that  are  found  when  examined,  in 
their  natural  state,  to  be  nearly  destitute  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

It  is  for  the  same  reasons  that,  in  the  early 
state  of  their  growth,  timber  plantations  are 
benefited  so  materially  by  being  manured  with 
organic  matters,  a  fact  well  known  to  those 
who  plant  for  merely  ornamental  purposes; 
and  it  is  because  all  timber  trees  contain  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  very  considerable  proportions, 
that  crushed  booes  are  found  to  be  so  excellent 
a  fertilizer  for  them;  and  hence  one  reason 
why  it  has  been  long  a  well-known  fact,  that 
by  burying  dead  animals  under  trees  nearly 
exhausted  for  want  of  nourishment,  those  trees 
will  almost  invariably  be  considerably  revived^ 
and  send  out  their  shoots  with  unusual  vigour; 
and  how  essential  the  presence  of  phosphate 
of  lime  is  to  their  growth,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact,  that  this  salt  constitutes  4*5  per 
cent  of  the  ashes  of  the  oak,  35  in  those  of  the 
hazel,  16*75  of  the  poplar,  23  in  the  hornbeam, 
12  per  cent  in  those  of  the  fir. 

These  chemical  examinations  naturally  sup- 
port the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  long  come 
in  my  own  experiments,  that  in  all  plantations 
of  timber  trees,  both  on  the  score  of  profit  and 
of  ornament,  it  is  in  almost  all  situations  de- 
sirable to  assist  the  growth  of  the  young  trees  by 
a  small  addition  of  manure.  On  a  large  scale, 
this  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  use  of  the 
earths,  either  lime,  chalk,  or  marl,  according 
to  their  respective  local  value;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  smaller  proportion  per  acre  of  any 
kind  of  manure  is  of  much  greater  value  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  In  Scotland  they  have 
found  about  4  bushels  of  lime  an  abundant  ad- 
dition, since  they  merely  mix  a  handful  of  this 
earth  in  the  soil  under  each  plant ;  and  in  the 
fine  wood.s  produced  by  Mr.  Withers,  of  Hol^ 
by  spreading  a  poor  marl  over  his  hungry, 
black,  heath  soil,  and  then  ploughing  them  in 
very  deeply,  he  merely  added  about  20  cubic 
yards  per  acre. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  plantations,  the 
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Same  cbeinical  ezaminatioD  t>f  its  composition  | 
well  illustrates  the  advantage  derived  by  the  | 
plant  from  merely  previously  stirring  the  soil, 
since  it  is  evident  that  when  the  constituents 
of  the  young  trees  are  contained  in  it  in  only 
very  limited  proportions,  in  sachcase  the  more 
easily  their  roots  are  enabled  to  penetrate  in 
search  of  that  necessary  nourishment,  the  more 
rapid  will  be  their  growth.  Previous  trenching 
of  the  soil  also  conduces  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  trees  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  renders 
them  less  subject  to  injury  from  want  of  moist* 
ure  in  the  heats  of  jummer;  the  atmosphere 
more  freely  finds  Kdfks  to  their  roots,  and  not 
only  yields  its  watery  vapour  in  the  warmest 
weather  for  their  service,  but  its  gases,  so 
essential  to  their  very  existence,  are  also  in  a 
similar  lihnner  more  readily  absorbed. 

I  have  had  many  occasions  to  notice  the  ad- 
vantages of  deeply  stirring  the  land  for  timber 
trees.  In  my  early  plantings,  my  larch  and 
other  timber  trees  made  but  little  progress,  for 
]  merely  placed  them  in  holes  dug  in  the  soil ; 
I  neither  manured,  nor  in  any  way  prepared 
the  soil.  An  experiment,  however,  which  I 
made  some  years  since — in  which^  by  merely 
trenching  the  soil  with  the  fork  in  a  clump  of 
larch,  Scotch  firs,  and  birch,  to  the  depth  of 
about  20  inches,  the  growth  of  the  trees,  which 
had  for  several  years  been  extremely  slow,  was 
in  the  succeeding  years  exceedingly  vigorous-— 
convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  observations 
made  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Mr.  Withers,  and 
others,  of  the  great  advantages  of  trenching  the 
soil,  either  by  the  spade  or  by  the  common  or 
the  subsoil  plough. 

The  opinions  and  explanations  given  by  the 
labouring  woodmen  of  the  cause  of  the  occa- 
sional very  luxuriant  patehn  in  extensive 
young  plantations  accord  with  these  conclu- 
sions. They  tell  you  that  those  favoured  trees 
are  on  a  deep,  tender  piece  of  land. 

The  last  branch  of  the  investigation — that 
of  the  best  mode  of  planting  and  of  expense— 
is  now  to  be  considered.  Too  little  attention 
is  usually  paid  by  planters  in  the  choice  of  their 
plants,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
reared,  and  in  the  care  of  their  removal :  in- 
stead of  attending  to  the  acquired  habits  of  the 
tree,  it  is  a  very  common  practice  for  the  plants 
to  be  bought  of  some  nurseryman,  who  has 
reared  them  in  a  warm,  rich  bottom,  and  then, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  when  the  trees  are 
transplanted  to  a  cold,  poor,  hungry,  exposed 
soil,  a  large  portion  of  them  are  sure  to  perish, 
or,  if  they  live,  many  become  stunted  or  stag^ 
headed.  That  all  these  evils  may  be  avoided 
with  only  ordinary  care,  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  best  planters,  who  are  careful 
to  procure  their  seedlings  from  land  at  least 
not  better  than  that  on  which  they  are  intended 
to  be  placed ;  and  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  when  the  soil  is  prepared  by  either 
deep  digging  or  manuring,  or  both,  then  the 
mortality  amongst  the  plants  is  very  small  in- 
deed,—they  need  no  further  attention,  they 
equally  set  at  defiance  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  are  very  rarely  diseased,  and  shoot 
with  uncommon  vigour.  This  attention  to  the 
early  acquired  habits  of  the  plant  is  not  entirely 
a  modern  observation— the  early  Italian  plant-  . 


ers  were,  careful  in  replacing  the  tree  in  th« 
same  position  as  regards  the  cardinal  points 
that  it  occupied  in  its  early  growth.  iVirgily 
Geo.  li.  269.) 

There  are  other  very  common  errors,  of  which 
I  have  long  noticed  the  ill  effects;  for  instance, 
the  want  of  care  with  which  the  roots  of  the, 
young  trees  are  deposited  in  the  earth,  and  the 
unnecessary  length  of  time  which  is  suflered 
to  elapse  between  the  period  when  the  plant  is 
taken  from  the  nursery  and  replanted.  I  have 
always  found  the  after  good  effect  of  causing 
the  roots  of  the  young  plant  to  be  carefully 
arranged,  and  spread  out  before  the  earth  is^ 
thrown  in  upon  it ;  the  usually  heedless  way 
in  which  the  roots  are  thrust  into  the  hole,  and 
perhaps  broken  or  materially  bruised  in  the 
aiit  of  treading  in  the  earth  upon  them,  is  of 
necessity  very  prejudicial  to  the  young  plant; 
and  then,  again,  a  still  more  negligent  practice, 
that  of  ploughing  in  the  young  trees,  is  too  often 
adopted  on  a  large  scale,  by  which  the  plants 
are  still  more  hastily  deposited  in  the  soil,  and 
are  neither  fixed  with  sufficient  firmness  in  the 
ground,  nor  even  placed  in  an  upright  position. 
From  these  causes  I  have  witnessed  some  very 
decided  failures ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  eco* 
nomy  in  this  hasty  mode  of  planting;  the  trees 
perish  in  great  numbers ;  they  linger  for  years 
without  vigour;  have  to  be  replaced  at  a  con- 
siderable expense ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
owners  lose  all  the  advantages  which  might 
have  been  insured  from  a  more  skilfully  ob- 
tained rapidity  of  growth. 

The  grouping  or  mixture  of  trees  is  a  ques- 
tion which  rarely  engages  the  attention  of  the 
plantei^,  although  it  is  certain  that,  like  the 
commonly  cultivated  crops  of  the  farmer,  some 
trees  grow  better  when  mixed  with  other  kinds 
than  when  vegetating  in  plantations  of  the  same 
species;  that  they  have  certain  secretions,  and 
excrete  maUers,  both  by  their  roots  and  leaves, 
which  are  noxious  to  other  trees,  is  certain. 
Thus  the  ash,  and  more  particularly  the  locust, 
are  very  obnoxious  to  most  trees.  Then,  again, 
the  grouping  together  of  certain  trees  is  parti- 
cularly grateful  to  them  alU  Thus,  the  larch 
is  a  very  good  neighbour ;  the  Scotch  fir,  the 
birch,  and  the  Spanish  chestnut  grow  very 
luxuriantly  with  it;  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  hazel, 
and  the  hornbeam  are  evidently  good  neigh- 
bours. The  Roman  planters  had  remarked  this 
habit  of  trees.  Thus,  they  believed  that  the 
elm  was  particularly  grateful  to  the  vine ;  and 
they  were  so  convinced  of  the  existence  of  what 
they  called  the  sympathy  between  them,  that 
they  called  the  elm  the  husband  of  the  vine. 
It  was  invariably  their  custom  to  plant  them 
near  each  other;  and  as  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into  England, 
so  hence,  in  all  probability,  came  with  them 
our  first  elm  trees. 

The  expense  of  these  difierent  modes  of 
planting  is  next  to  be  ascertained ;  it  is  an  in- 
quiry which  will  well  repay  the  planter.  The 
favourite  mode,  that  of  digging  a  small  hole 
and  inserting  the  tree,  is,  apparently,  attended 
with  the  least  outlay  of  money;  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  done  for  4/.  or  5/.  per  acre, 
or  even  less ;  but  such  plantations  are  very 
rarely  profitable,— the  plants  die,  or  barely 
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▼egetate  for  years,  have  to  be  renewjed  again 
and  again,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
plantatioD,  overrun  with  weeds,  or  heath-moss, 
or  furze,  is  very  melancholy.  About  40*.  per 
a^re  more,  bestowed  in  deep  ploughing  or  sub- 
soiling,  will  make  a  strange  difference  in  the 
rapid  growth  and  consequent  early  profit  of  the 
plantation,  and,  moreover,  save  materially  the 
expense  of  the  trees ;  for  the  number  of  them 
which  perish  in  land  thus  prepared  for  their 
reception  is  very  small. 

Id  a  still  greater  degree  are  these  good  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  addition  of  say  SO  cubic 
yards  per  acre  of  marl,  or  clay,  or  a  still  less 
quantity  of  chalk,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  or  lime,  which  may  usually  be  procured 
for  an  outlay  of  less  than  30s.  per  acre ;  or  of 
2  or  3  tons  of  well  putrefied  farm-yard  manure, 
a  shovelful  under  each  tree,  in  the  manner  I 
have  before  described.  Now,  supposing  that 
even  all  these  preparations  of  the  soil  are  made, 
the  expense  per  acre  will  then,  in  many  situa- 
tions, stand  as  follows,— 

«  £  9.  d, 

Plniifhing  deeply     -       -       -       -       -       -SOO 

SO  cubic  yards  of  marl  or  clay,  or  10  of  chalk  -    1    10    0 
S  cubic  yards  of  dung,  at  ttf.    -       -       -       -    0    18    0 

Trees,  plougblof ,  &c.     -       •       -       -       -000 

io~i"l 


Subsoil  ploughing  will  cost  from  24t.  to  30«. 
per  statute  acre. 

If  the  manure  is  omitted,  as  well  as  the  earth 
and  the  ploughing,  the  outlay  of  6s.  per  acre  in 
lime,  in  the  way  I  have  noticed,  will  not  be 
without  decided  advantage.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced, therefore,  that  if  all  planters  were  to 
confine  their  operations  to  a  less  extent  of 
land,  and  prepare  and  plant  that  ground  well, 
they  would  reap  a  much  earlier  and  richer 
harvest  from  the  money  expended  than  they 
now  do  from  a  much  greater  extent  of  ill- 
planted,  exhausted  soil.  Such  are  the  facts 
which  I  have  noticed,  in  my  own  practice 
and  that  of  others,  as  most  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  rearing  profitable,  luxuriant  planta- 
tions of  timber  trees,  on  the  poorest  lands  of 
England;  hardly  any  of  whose  soils,  however, 
are  so  barren  or  so  elevated  as  not  to  be  able 
to  produce,  with  only  reasonable  care  and  ex- 
pense, an  ample  return  for  the  capital  of  the 
planter.  It  is  a  pursuit  which  is,  in  more  re- 
spects than  one,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
landed  proprietor,  since  he  not  only  by  his 
plantations  adds  to  the  beauty  and  income  of 
his  own  estates,  but  at  the  same  time  yields  to 
the  community  at  large  great  and  important 
services ;  its  barren  wastes  are  made  to  pro- 
duce timber  and  underwood,  the  soil  is  gradu- 
ally rendered  fertile,  profitable  supplies  of  lar 
hour  are  afforded,  its  health  is  promoted,  the 
very  climate  by  a  general  system  of  plantations 
is  ameliorated,  for  its  bleak  hills  are  clothed, 
its  stagnant  swamps  are  drained. 

There  is  an  excellent  paper  ''On  collecting 
and  preparing  the  seeds  of  Forest  Trees,  the 
mode  of  sowing  them,"  dec,  by  Mr.  Adam,  and 
other  planters.  (  Trans,  High.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  329.) 
He  advises  Scotish  planters  to  collect  the  seed 
of  the  white  larch  (Pinua  lorix)  in  November, 
from  trees  of  20  to  40  years  of  age,  at  an  ele- 
'^^tion  not  exceeding 400  feet;  that  the  seed- 
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bed  should  be  manured  with  cow  dung,  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  for  some  time  previously  to 
sowing  the  seed,  which  should  be  in  April  and 
May;  the  beds  to  be  42  inches  in  breadth,  with 
intervals  of  18  inches.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  so  that  each  square  yard  of  ground  may 
produce  2000  plants,  which  in  the  first  year 
should  reach  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  inches.  One- 
third  of  the  plants  may  be  drawn  and  pricked 
out  in  rows  at  a  distance  of  10  inches,  and  the 
remainder  leA  for  another  year.  The  autumn, 
Mr.  Adams  thinks,  is  the  best  time  for  forming 
plantations. 

The  seed  of  the  ScotJNr  (Pinua  iylvestru) 
is  gathered  in  the  same  way,  and,  to  separate 
the  seeds  from  the  cones,  it  is  necessary  to 
kiln-dry  them;  about  11}  quarters  of  cones 
produce  about  112  lbs.  of  seed.  The  Scotch 
fir  must  stand  2  years  in  the  seed-bed.  Oakt 
are  to  be  sown  early  in  February:  the  best 
acorns  are  to  be  had  in  Kent,  the  brightest  and 
heaviest  being  the  most  valuable ;  they  keep 
very  well  spread  on  a  deal  floor ;  and  may  be 
placed  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  2  inches  deep,  to 
be  planted  out  when  2  or  3  years  old.  jS$h  keyt 
are  gathered  in  December  or  January,  and  laid 
in  heaps  mixed  with  one-third  of  their  bulk  of 
sand  under  cover ;  they  should  be  turned  over 
once  or  twice  in  the  following  year,  and  thu% 
aAer  resting  for  12  or  14  months,  are  ready  for 
sowing  in  March,  in  drills  a  foot  from  each 
other,  and  H  inches  deep.  The  seed  of  the 
Scotch  elm  is  ripe  in  June,  and  should  be  sown 
soon  aAer ;  that  of  the  beech  is  gathered  in 
September,  and  sown  in  the  following  March 
or  April,  in  drills  1}  inches  deep.  The  seeds 
of  the  Danish  chettntU  are  best  procured  from 
Spain :  they  may  be  sown  in  February,  in  drills 
4  inches  deep.  The  hone<heMlnut  seeds  are  to 
be  sown  in  October:  those  of  the  weeping  frtmlk. 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  co» 
vcred  with  earth  half  an  inch  deep.  Those  of 
the  Hme  should  be  gathered  and  sown  in  Octo- 
ber.   Poplars  are  propagated  by  cuttiqgs. 

For  a  description  of  the  advantagea  of  pre* 
paring  the  land  for  plantations,  I  woul.d  advise 
the  young  planter  to  consult  the  worjcs  of  Mr. 
Withers,  the  excellent  Planter' t  Guide  of  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
JigriaiUural  Sodely  of  England,  And  for  those 
who  wish  to  plant  in  the  most  simple  way  at 
an  expense  of  only  10s.  per  acre,  ^ee  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Grigor.  (  Tram,  High,  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  363.) 

By  this  mode,  which  consists  ofteerely  mak- 
ing a  hole,  or  raising,  the  turf  of  the  ground 
sufficiently  to  put  in  the  plants,  the  estimate  is 
for  a  Scotch  acre  (which  is  equal  to  6160  square 
yards)— 

500  one-year  traneplanted  larchoa    -  -10 

IdOO  iwo-year  seedtlnf ,  do.       -       -  -SO 

900  one-year  tranaplanted  Beotch  lira  -   0   9 

1000  two*year  aeedlf  ng,  do.      •       -  -    1    0 

Carriage  of  ptanla  to  the  moor  -       -  -    1   2 

Ezpenaea  of  ptanllng  S,d00        -       -  -    2   4 


Total  expeaae  per  Scotch  acra  - 


10   0 


See  Eur,  Fir,  FomxsT,  Labcb,  Oak,  Pi va,  Ac 

PLANTING.    In  arbonculture,  the  art  of 

forming  plaliitations  of  trees.    Also  the  art  of 

inserting  plants  in  the  soil  by  the  spade,  dibble, 

trowel,  or  by  other  means  in  use  in  agricaknre 


n.  la. 

1  0 

1  6 

t  0 

1  6 

a  0 

S  0 

4  0 

4  6 

ft  0 

8  6 

«  0 

«  0 

7  0 

7  6 

8  0 


-  43,3W 

.  19,900 

-  10,890 

-  0,900 
.  4,&H) 

-  3,550 

-  '9 

-  l,7lf 

-  1,440 

-  1,S10 

-  1,031 

.  680 
775 


PLANT-LICE. 

and  gardening.  As  in  the  preceding  article  I 
have  gone  very  fully  into  the  particulars  of 
planting  trees,  I  shall  only  add  in  this  place 
the  following  useful  table,  showing  the  number 
of  plants  required  for  one  acre  of  land,  from  1 
foot  to  21  feet  distance  from  plant  to  plant. 


.  538 

-  48t 

-  430 

.  301 

.  30S 

:  S 

-  104 

-  171 
.  161 
.  135 

-  ISl 
.  109 


Ft 
8 
9 
9 
10 
11 
» 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
90 
U 


PLANT-LICE.    See  ApHiniAirB. 

PLASHING.  A  mode  of  repairing  or  modi- 
fying a  hedge  by  bending  down  a  portion  of 
me  shoots,  cutting  them  half  through  near  the 
ground,  to  render  them  more  pliable,  and  twist- 
ing them  among  the  upright  stems,  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  efiecuve  as  a  fence,  and  at 
the  same  tim*  preserve  all  the  branches  alive. 
For  this  purpose  the  branches  to  be  plashed  or 
bent  down  must  not  be  cut  more  than  half 
through,  in  order  that  a  sufficient  portion  of 
sap  may  rise  up  from  the  root  to  keep  alive  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches.  Where  hedges 
are  properly  formed  and  kept,  they  can  very 
seldom  require  to  be  plashed;  but  this  mode 
of  treating  a  hedge  is  most  valuable  in  the  cases 
of  hedges  abounding  with  hedge-row  trees, 
when  from  neglect,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  hedge  has  become  of  irregular  growth. 
See  HiDocB. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  or  GYPSUM.  One 
of  the  common  names  of  the  sulphate  of  lime 
or  plaster  stone,  which  is  found  abundantly 
near  Paris.  When  burnt  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  then  mixed  with  water,  it  forms  a  firm, 
sonorous  substance,  admirably  adapted  for 
forming  models  and  casts. 

Plaster  of  Pabis  or  Gtpsuw,  as  a  Ma- 
mrsE.  It  is  useless  to  search  in  the  works  of 
the  early  agricultural  writers  for  any  notice  of 
the  employment  of  gypsum  as  a  manure.  It 
is  true  that  Virgil  speaks  of  the  value  of  a  very 
impure  variety  of  it,  when  he  is  commending 
the  use  of  ashes  to  the  Roman  farmers.  The 
early  inhabitants  of  Britain  thus  used  it ;  the 
farmers  of  Lombardy  did  the  same ;  but  ages 
elapsed  before  even  chemists  were  able  to  dis- 
tinguish this  salt  from  limestone,  or  other  cal- 
careous matter.  Its  uses,  in  its  simple  state  as 
a  manure,  were  first  noticed,  according  to  Kir- 
wan,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  by 
a  very  able  German  clergyman,  of  the  name  of 
Meyer,  who  tried  with  success  various  expe- 
riments with  a  mineral  substance  found  in  his 
neighbourhood,  which  was  long  afterwards 
shown  to  be  an  impure  sulphate  of  lime.  The 
name  of  plaster  of  Paris,  by  which  this  sub- 
stance is  commonly  known,  arose  from  its 
abounding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  capi- 
tal, where  it  was  burnt  into  a  powder,  and 
used  as  a  stucco.  The  composition  of  sulphate 
oflime,  when  pnre,  is — 
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TnH. 
SttlpbarfeMid    -       -       -       -       -       43 

Lime   .......S3 

Water 94 

"iS 

But  the  gypsum  of  commerce  is  usually  united 
with  a  portion  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  iim^. 
It  is  thus  combined  in  its  native  state.  Ac* 
cording  to  Chaptal  and  Buchholz,  gypsum  con- 
sists o^ 


Sulphnrle  scUl 
Lime    - 
Water  - 


•>  SS  or  43 
.  30  or  33 
-    38  or  94 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  artificial  manure  so 
decided  in  its  eflects  upon  some  soils,  so  readily 
obtainable  by  the  farmer,  and  so  plentiful,  as 
gypsum.  Its  mode  of  action,  too,  is  now  easily 
understood.  It  acts  as  a  direct  food  for  some 
plants.  There  are  five  commonly  cnltivated 
crops  which  contain  gypsum  in  sensible  pro- 
portions, and  to  which,  in  consequence,  it  is  a 
direct  food,  viz.,  lucem,  sanfoin,  red  clover, 
rye-grass,  and  turnips.  Now,  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  crops  to  which  the  farmer  finds,  on 
most  soils,  gypsum  to  be  a  fertilizing  top- 
dressing.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and 
peas,  do  not  contain  a  trace  of  this  salt ;  and 
the  farmer  tells  you  that  gypsum  is  of  little  or 
no  service  to  these  crops,  however  the  appli- 
cation maybe  varied.  That  it  does  not  ope- 
rate by  its  attraction  for  atmospheric  moisture, 
I  some  time  since  determined  by  my  own  ex- 
periments; for  1000  parts,  previously  dried, 
when  exposed  to  air  saturated  with  moisture 
ibr  3  hours,  only  gained  9  parts,  while  under 
the  same  circumstances  a  good  arable  soil, 
worth  2  guineas  per  acre,  gained  14  parts; 
and  when  compared  with  other  manures,  the 
disproportion  is  still  greater :  thus  soot  gained 
36  parts,  and  horse-dung  145  parts.  That  it  is 
not  a  promoter  of  putrefaction,  I  have  ascer- 
tained by  mixing  this  salt  with  various  animal 
and  vegetable  substances ;  it  seemed,  in  every 
case,  rather  to  retard  than  promote  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  them  all.  The  house- 
wives consider  hard  water,  which  commonly 
owes  its  properties  to  the  presence  of  this  salt, 
to  be  a  greater  sweetener  of  tainted  food  than 
soft  water.  Davy,  also,  in  some  experiments 
with  minced  veal,  thought  that  the  addition  of 
the  gypsum  rather  retarded  putrefaction. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  of  lime  found  in  certain 
plants  is  as  essential  to  their  growth  as  the 
presence  of  the  other  earthy  salts  and  pure 
earths.  Thus,  those  plants  which  yield  this 
salt  never  grow  well  on  lands  which  do  not 
contain  it ;  those  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is 
found  never  flourish  in  soils  from  which  this 
salt  is  absent.  Plants  which  abound  with  ni- 
trate of  potash  (saltpetre),  such  as  the  sun- 
flower and  the  nettle,  always  languish  in  soils 
free  from  that  salt ;  but  when  watered  with  a 
weak  solution  of  it,  their  growth  is  very  mate- 
rially promoted,  and  the  saltpetre  is  then  found 
in  them,  as  shown,  upon  analysis,  in  very  sen- 
sible proportions.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  growth  of  those  plants  which  contain 
common  salt,  or  phosphate  of  lime ;  the  eflect 
is  the  same,  the  result  invariable. 
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Liebig  contends  that  the  nature  of  gypsum 
consists  in  its  giving  a  fixed  constitution  to 
the  nitrogen  I  o;r  ammonia,  which  is  brought 
into  the  soil,  and  is  indispensable  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants.  He  says,  that  100  lbs.  of  gyp- 
sum give  as  much  ammonia  as  6260  lbs.  of 
Korse^  urine  would  yield  it :  4  lbs.  of  gypsum, 
he  affirms,  increase  the  produce  of  the  mea- 
dow 100  lbs.  The  decomposition  of  gypsum 
is  slow,  which,  he  says,  explains  the  reason 
why  the  action  of  gypsum  lasts  for  several 
years.    See  Ammoitia. 

I  have  no^ced;  in  applying  gypsum  to 
grasses,  that  the  weather,  at  the  time  of 
spreading  it,  has.  a  very  material  influence 
upon  the  result  of  the  experiment.  Its  effects 
are  never  soon  apparent  when  it  is  sown  in 
dry  weather;  but  if  the  season  is  damp,  so  that 
the  white  powdered  gypsum  adheres  to  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  the  young  grass,  the  good 
effect  is  then  immediate.  This  observation 
was  made  many  years  since  by  Arthur  Young, 
by  Mr.  Smith,  and  by  the  American  farmers : 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  with  the  sainfoin  grow- 
ers, of  the  Berkshire  and  Hampshire  chalk, 
formation ;  the  clover  cultivators  of  the  gravels 
and  loams  of  Surrey  and  Kent ;  and  on  the  lu- 
cern  grounds  of  the  alluvial  soils  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
when  dressing  their  clover  or  turnips  with 
gypsum,  always  found  it  answer  best  when 
spread  in  rainy  weather. 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  clover  and 
sainfoin  grasses  shows  that  an  ordinary  crop 
of  these  usually  contains  from  1^  to  2  cwL  per 
acre  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Now,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  proportion  of  gypsnm  which  the  best 
cultivators  find  to  be  attended  with  the  maxi- 
mum benefit;  those  of  Kent  and  Hampshire 
find  it  useless  to  apply  more ;  but  then  they 
all  agree  that  the  annual  repetition  of  the 
dressing,  as  long  as  the  grass  is  suffered  to  re- 
main on  the  ground,  is  attended  with  renewed 
benefit.  It  is  here  again  that  the  experiments 
of  the  chemist  and  the  farmer  mutually  con- 
firm and  illustrate  each  other ;  the  very  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  lime  which  the  first  shows 
to  be  carried  off  the  land  in  the  clover,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  latter  returns  to  it  in  his 
dressings  with  gypsum. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  gypsum  has 
not  been  universally  employed  by  all  cultiva- 
tors of  the  artificial  grasses,  arises  perhaps 
from  the  fact  that  many  good  soils  naturally 
contain  sulphate  of  lime  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance for  the  service  of  the  plant;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, to  such  lands  the  application  ot  gyp- 
sum is  useless — it  is  an  attempt  to  supply  a 
deficiency  which  doe  not  exist.  I  have  inva- 
riably found  in  those  soils  to  which  gypsum  is 
not  a  manure  an  abundance  of  this  salu  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  have 
his  soil  analyzed  to  determine  the  probable  ad- 
vantages of  applying  gypsum  to  his  clover  and 
other  grasses;  there  are  several  easy  observa- 
tions which  will  readily  indicate  to  him  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Thus,  when  he  finds  that 
those  fields  which  once  produced  luxuriant 
crops  of  red  clover  or  sainfoin  will  no  longer 
yield  them  in  abundance ;  if  he  notices  that  the 
young  plants  spring  up  very  numerously,  but 
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die  away  as  the  summer  advances ;  if  he  finds, 
that  his  fields  will  only  grow  clover  success- 
fully once  in  8  or  12  years,  and  that  his  neigh- 
bours tell  him  his  land  is  tired  of  clover,  pr"  clo- 
ver-sick ;"  if  he  notices  that  even  the  application, 
of  farm-yard  compost  hardly  adds  to  the  luxu- 
riance of  his  grasses ;  he  may  then  safely  con- 
dude  that  his  crops  have  gradually  exhausted 
his  land  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  he  may,  with 
every  confidence  of  success,  apply  a  dressing  • 
of  gypsum,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt  per  aere,  taking 
care  to  choose  a  wet  morning  for  the  applica- 
tion^ ;  and  this  may  be  d^e  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  but  it  is  best  Aher  in  April  or  the 
first  days  of  May.    These  facts  I  can  attest 
from  the  results  of  my  own  observations  and 
experience.   In  an  old  grass  paddock,  of  about 
70  acres,  in  the  vale  of  Kennelt,  in  Berkshire, 
the  grass  bad  for  many  years  gradually  be- 
come less  and  less  productive,  and  this  in  spite 
of  all  kinds  of  applications ;  the  earths  (such 
as  clay  and  chalk),  farm-yard  compost,  ^c, 
had  been  liberally  and  repeatedly  spread,  with- 
out producing  any  thing  like  a  luxuriant  crop: 
but  it  was  found  at  last  that  the  peat  ashes  uf 
the  banks  of  the  Kennett,  when  spread  at  the 
rate  of  about  40  bushels  per  acre,  produced  the 
very  best  results,  an  excellent  crop,  both  in 
weight  and  in  colour ;  certainly  more  than  a 
ton  of  hay  per  acre  bejrond  what  .the  soil  yield- 
ed before.    The  fact  was  now  evident  that  it 
was  gypsum  that  the  soil  needed;  for  as  these 
peat  ashes  contain  about  ISj  per  cent  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  more  than  2  cwt  of  gypsum  was 
conveyed  into  the  land  in  them ;  it  consiimtes, 
in  fact,  by  far  the  chief  fertilizing  ingredient 
in  these  peat  ashes,  the  remainder  being  about 
40  per  cent  of  sand,  and  the  rest  chalk,  red 
oxide  of  iron,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt. 

If  this  conclusion,  therefore,  was  correct,  a& 
to  the  gypsum  being  the  only  valnable  portion 
of  the  peat  ashes,  it  was  certain  that  an  appli- 
cation of  2  cwt  per  acre  of  gypsum  to  the  same 
land  would  produce  similar  beneficial  results; 
and,  upon  a  trial,  it  was  found  that  benefits 
fully  equal  to  any  yielded  by  the  application 
of  the  peat  ashes  resulted.  2  cwt  per  acre  of 
gypsum,  in  fine  powder,  was  spread  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  grass  with  the  most  excellent  effect: 
the  grass  not  only  grew  with  greatly  increased 
vigour,  but  a  quantity  of  white  clover  and 
other  grasses  made  their  appearance  on  the 
portion  dressed,  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  tenant  to  the  fact. 
The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  tried 
consists  of — 

I  ItottL 
Orininle  mmtter,  chiefly  vegcUbltt  -       -       S*9 

Solable  mattera      .....  f- 

CHrbonftteoflimeaDdinafnetla  -       .  !•■ 

Oxide  ofiron  -----        -  2^15 

Alumina         ------       8-5 

Sand  and  frcvel     -       -       .       .       -  OT 

88-75 

This  is  about  10  inches  deep,  and  it  rests  on  a 
thin  stratum  of  gravel  and  tnin  chalk. 

There  is  another  fact  which  clearly  sup- 
ports these  conclusions,  viz.,  the  great  use  of 
common  coal-ashes  as  a  top-dressing  to  clover, 
sanfoin,  and  lucem ;  there  is  no  manure  uni- 
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TeraaHy  in  the  possession  of  the  farmer,  in 
faet,  equal  to  them  for  immediate  efiect  apon 
those  grasses.  Nov,  coaUashes  nsaaliy  con- 
tain about  10  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  lime; 
and,  therefore,  a  dressing  with  60  bushels  of 
coal-ashes  per  acre  is  equal  to  an  application 
of  about  6  bushels  of  gypsum ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  ashes  consists  principally  of 
about  10  per  cenu  of  lime  and  sand,  and  a 
small  portion  of  red  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  : 
80  that  the  gypsum  is  here  again  evidently  the 
aetiTe  ingredient^the  other  constituent  parts 
being  nearly  inert  substanees*  My  own  ex- 
periments and  observations  have  been  con- 
firmed by  many  others  within  the  last  two 
years,*for  gypsum  is  evidently  creeping  gra- 
dually into  use  as  a  manure  for  the  grasses. 

In  England,  the  expense  of  the  application 
of  the  gypsum  is  about  7a,  per  acre ;  this  sob- 
stance  being  usually  sold  in  London  for  about 
2L  lOt.  per  ton-~at  Reading  and  Southampton 
at  If.  9d,  per  bushel,  ft  the  midland  counties 
it  may  be  had  at  a  still  more  reasonable  rate ; 
thus,  in  Derbyshire,  it  is  so  plentiful  that  the 
farmers*  cheese-room  floors  are  commonly 
formed  with  it ;  it  abounds,  too,  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  comparative  produce  of  the 
gypsumed  over  not^gypsumed  land  is  very 
great;  it  of  course  varies  in  amount  I  have 
seen  it  double  the  produce  of  clover  hay,  and 
give  an  equally  copious  crop  of  Incem ;  but 
this  last  I  invariably  cut  green  for  soiling. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  High&tead,  found  still  greater 
benefit  from  the  use  of  gypsum  to  his  clover 
leys;  for  where  the  simple  soil  produced  1  ton 
only  per  acre  of  hay,  the  portion  of  the  same 
soil  IP  which  5  bushels  per  acre  of  gypsum 
had  been  applied  yielded  3  tons;  the  first  yield- 
ing only  20  lbs.  of  seed,  while  the  latter  pro- 
duced 106  lbs.  Mr.  Smith,  too,  first  noticed — 
what  my  own  observations  have  confirmed — 
that  cattle,  horses,  dec,  always  prefer  the  grass 
growing  on  the  gypsumed  portion  of  the  field 
to  any  other.  The  same  remark  is  made  by 
those  who  spread  coaJ-ashes  on  their  grass 
leys :  the  peat-ashes  of  Berkshire  produce  the 
same  effect 

The  general  introduction,  then,  of  gjrpsnm, 
as  a  top-dressing  for  the  artificial  grasses  which 
I  have  mentioned,  is  certainly  an  object  of  no 
mean  interest  to  the  farmer,  especially  if  he  cul- 
tivates the  poor  inland  soils  of  England,  where 
artificial  manures  are  scarce,  and  the  carriage 
of  even  the  most  portable  is  expensive;  for 
gypsum  possesses,  in  this  respect,  two  advan- 
tages combined,  which  do  not  belong  to  any 
other,  even  of  the  saline  manures :  its  first  cost 
is  trifling,  and  its  carriage  light,  since  a  wagon 
will  convey  sufficient  gypsum  to  dress  30  acres 
of  grass. 

PLASTER  FOR  TREES.    See  OAsncan. 

PLASTIC  CLAY.  Clay  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery. 

PLATYPHYLLUM  OONCAVUM,  or 
KATY-DID.  A  kind  of  grasshopper  found  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Harris,  who  was  the 
first  to  give  a  scientific  description,  has  called 
it  PkUypkyilum  eoneavum.  The  front  of  its  head 
is  obtuse,  body  of  a  pale-green  colour,  the 
wingocovers  and  wings  being  somewhat  darker. 
Ita  thorax  is  rough  like  shagreen.    The  musi- 


cal organs  of  the  male  consist  of  a  pair  of 
taborets,  formed  by  a  thin,  tiansparent  mem- 
brane, stretched  in  a  strong  half*oval  frame  in 
the  triangular  overlapping  portion  of  each 
wing-cover.  During  the  daytime  these  insects  • 
are  silent,  and  conceal  themselves  among  the 
leaves  of  trees ;  but  at  night,  they  quit  their 
lurking-places,  and  the  joyous  males  begin  the 
tell-tale  call  with  which  they  enliven  their  silent 
mates.  This  proceeds  from  the  friction  of  the 
taboret  frames  against  each  other  when  the 
wing-covers  are  opened  and  shut,  and  consists 
of  two  or  three  distinct  notes^  almost  exactly 
resembling  articulated  sounds,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  number  of  times  that  the  wing- 
covers  are  opened  and  shut;  and  the  notes  are 
repeated,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  for 
hours  together.  The  mechanism  of  the  tabo- 
rets, and  the  concavity  of  the  wing-coveps,  re- 
verberate and  increase  the  sound  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  it  may  be  heard,  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  At  the  approach  of  twilight  the  katy- 
did mounts  to  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree  • 
in  which  he  lives,  and,  as  soon  as  the  shades 
of  evening  prevail,  begins  his  noisy  babble, 
while  rival  notes  issue  from  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  the  groves  resound  with  the  call  of 
'*  katy  did,  she  did,"  the  live-long  night  From 
the  head  to  the  end  of  the  wing-covers,  this 
insect  measures  rather  more  than  I^  inch,  the 
body  alone  being  1  inch  in  length.  The  piercer 
is  broad,  laterally  compressed,  and  curved  liko '*''*' 
a  cimeter ;  and  there  are,  in  both  sexes,  two 
little  thorn-like  projections  from  the  middle  of 
the  breast  between  the  fore-legs.  It  is  found 
in  the  perfect  state  during  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.     (Hearis,) 

PLEASURE-GROUND.  That  portion  of 
ground  adjoining  a  dwelling-house  in  the 
country ;  and  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
ornamental  and  recreative  purposes.  In  the 
ancient  style  of  gardening,  the  pleasure-ground 
was  laid  out  in  straight  walks,  and  regular  or 
symmetrical  forms,  commonly  borrowed  from 
architecture ;  but  in  the  modem  style,  it  is  laid 
out  in  winding  walks,  and  in  forms  borrowed^ 
direct  from  nature.  A  portion  of  lawn  or 
smooth  grassy  surface  may  be  considered  as 
essential  to  the  pleasure-ground  under  both 
styles.  See  GAnDBKiKo,  Lawk,  and  PAaTsnu. 

PLOUGH.  (Sax.  PUm;  Dan.  Floegh.)  A 
well-known,  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  cer- 
tainly the  moflt  valuable  of  all  agricultural  im- 
plements. There  are  traces  of  it  in  even  the 
earliest  of  ail  written  authorities,  and,  judging 
of  its  importance  in  agriculture,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  it  possible  to  carry  on  extensive  sys- 
tems of  cultivation  in  any  period  or  country 
without  its  assistance.  By  consulting  the  sa-  ^ 
cred  records,  we  find,  that  in:  very  early  times  ' 
they  ploughed  with  two  oxen  iJ>euL  xxii.  10), 
that  their  plough  had  a  coulter  and  plough- 
share (1  Sanu  xiiL  20),  and  thst  they  were 
early  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  winter's 
fallow  (Prov.  xx.  4).  It  is  certain  that  their 
ploughs  were  long  since  furnished  with  wheels; 
a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  drawings  of  the 
early  Greek  ploughs  which  have  escaped  to  us. 

Hesiod  (Work$  andDayt,p.  60—441)  advised 
the  Greek  farmers  to  have  a  spare  plough,  that 
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an  accident  might  not  inteimpt  the  work;  and 
he  also  enforces  the  advantages  of  carefal  and 
skilful  ploughing. 

The  ploughs  of  Rome  were  of  the  most  sim- 
ple form,  as  may  be  inferred  from  ancient 
drawings.    See  AoaiGUL-nrBK. 

Rivalling  these  in  simplicity  and  rudeness 
of  form,  are  the  never  altered  or  improved 
ploughs  of  the  Hindoos  and  the'  Chiaese,  from 
whose  implements  it  is  probable  the  shape  of 
those  of  Rome  was  borrowed. 

The  object  sought  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
the  plough,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  accom- 
plished in  the  primitive  ages  by  the  spade. 
The  addition  of  catile  u>  force  the  plough  in 
the  operation  of  breaking  up  the  ground,  leads 
to  complexity.  But  although  the  spade  is  an 
implement  of  such  great  simplicity,  the  act  of 
digging  with  it  exacts  a  great  deal  of  indivi- 
dual exertion,  almost  every  muscle  of  the  body 
being  called  into  play  in  alternately  pushing 
and  lifting.  In  this  respect  the  modern  im- 
proved plough  possesses  great  advantages  in 
being  propelled  by  animals  and  directed  with 
.  very  little  individual  muscular  exertion. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  progress  of  plough- 
making  in  England.  Those  of  the  early  cnlti- 
*  vators  were  of  necessity  rude  and  imperfect, 
for  in  those  days  the  ploughman  made  his  own 
plough.  A  law  of  the  early  Britons  in  fact 
directed  that  no  one  should  guide  a  plough  until 
Jie  was  able  to  make  one.  The  driver  was,  by 
same  law,  to  make  the  traces  by  which  it 
was  drawn,  and  these  were  to  be  formed  of 
withes  of  twisted  willow ;  a  long-exploded  cus- 
tom ;  many  of  the  olden  terms  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  still  retained  by  the  rustic  plough- 
men. Thus  the  womb-withy  is  yet  called  the 
wa$nbtye  or  vHintye.  Withen  trees  are  denomi- 
nated witlen  trees,  or  wfapple  trees,  dec. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  early  British 
ploughs  had  wheels;  some  of  those  of  the 
Saxons  were  certainly  furnished  with  them. 
Yet  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  used  ploughs 
of  a  form  rivalling  those  of  modern  India  in 
simplicity ;  a  rude  sketch  of  one  of  these  is 
given  in  a  Saxon  MS.  (Harl  MS,  608),  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  our  Saxon  forefathers 
were  wont  to  fasten  their  horses  to  the  plough 
by  their  tails  ;  a  barbarous  custom,  which  cer- 
tainly was  formerly  practised  in  Ireland  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  legislature  interfered  in  1634, 
and  declared  by  the  11  &  12  Car.  II.  c  15  (Irish 
Pari.),  entitled  **  An  act  against  ploughing  by 
the  Tayle,  and  pulling  the  Wool  off  living 
Sheep,"  that  *Mn  many  places  of  this  kingdome 
there  hath  been  a  long  time  used  a  barbarous 
^  custome  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  drawing, 
and  working  with  horses,  mares,  geldings,  gar^ 
rans,  and  colts  by  the  taile,  whereby  (besides 
the  cruelty  used  to  the  beasts)  the  breed  of 
horses  is  much  impaired  in  this  kingdome. 
And  also  divers  have  and  yet  do  use  the  like' 
barbarous  ctAtome  of  pulling  off  the  wool 
yearly  from  living  sheep,  instead  of  clipping 
or  shearing  of  them."  These  wretched  prac- 
tices are  then  declared  illegal,  and  to  be  pun- 
ishable with  fine  and  imprisonmenL 

The  Norman  plough  was  also  furnished  with 
wheels,  and  it  was  usual  for  the  ploughmen  to 
cariy  a  hatchet  to  break  the  clods,  as  is  de- 
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picted  in  an  ancient  picture  from  whence  the 
sketch  at  page  41  is  engraved. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  ox  was  at  first, 
and  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  only  animal 
employed  to  draw  the  plough.  Thus,  although 
the  plough  and  oxen  are  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  in  the  Bible,  the  horse  is 
never  alluded  to  for  such  an  occupation:  an 
old  British  law  forbade  the  use  of  any  animal 
except  the  ox  for  this  purpose.  The  first  re- 
presentation, of  which  I  am  aware,  observes 
Mr.  J.  A.  Ransome,  of  a  horse  employed  in  the 
plough,  is  that  given  (A.  D.  1066)  in  the  tapes- 
try of  Bayeux. 

There  are  evident  traces  in  the  early  English 
agricultural  authors  of  the  importance  which 
they  ascribed  to  the  improved  construction  of 
the  plough.  This  implement,  however,  was 
long  drawn  entirely  by  oxen  in  Britain. 

Fitzherbert,  in  his  Boks  of  Husbandrye  (1532), 
speaks  in  a  manner  that  shows  that  even  in  his 
day  plough-horses  were  ilbt  generally  employed ; 
he  observes,  **  a  husbande  may  not  be  without 
horses  and  mares,  and  especially  if  he  goe  with 
a  horse-plough."  Worlidge,  in  his  Mystery  of 
Htiabandryj  describes  (A.D.  1677)  very  clearly 
the  first  rude  attempt  to  construct  a  sub-soil 
plough:  he  tells  us, p.  230,  **of  an  ingenious 
young  man  of  Kent,  who  had  two  ploughs  fas- 
tened together  very  firmly,  by  the  which  he 
ploughed  two  furrows  at  once,  one  under 
another,  and  so  stirred  np  the  land  12  or  14 
inches  deep.  It  only  looseneth  and  lighteneth 
the  land  to  that  depth,  but  doth  not  bury  the 
upper  crust  of  the  ground  so  deep  as  is  usually 
done  by  digging."  When  Heresbasch  wrote 
(1570),  it  was  not  uncommon  in  some  o&the 
warmer  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy  to  plough 
during  the  night,  *<  that  the  mobture  and  fatmess 
of  the  ground  may  remain  shadowed  under  the 
clodde,  and  that  the  cattell  through  overmuch 
heate  of  the  snnne  be  not  diseased  or  buru" 
(31  b.)  Jethro  TuU,  more  than  a  century  since, 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  plough ;  he 
had  even  searched  into  the  early  history  of  this 
implement,  and  concluded  that  it  was  <*  found 
out  by  accident,  and  that  the  first  tillers  (or 
plonghers)  of  the  ground  were  hogs."  {Bush. 
p.  131.)  The  ploughs  which  be  describes,  and 
of  which  he  gives  drawings,  were  evidently 
(although  rudely  and^  heavily  constructed)  su- 
perior in  several  respects  to  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  thus 
slightly  advert  to  the  various  notices  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early  histories  and  pictures 
of  this  invaluable  implement;  for,  in  faust,  for 
ages  the  plough  was  little  more  than  a  rude, 
clumsy  instrument,  which  served  only  to  rake 
the  surface,  instead  of  making  furrows  in  the 
land  sufficiently  deep  for  the  seeds  to  be  buried. 
It  was  not  brought  to  any  thing  like  a  perfect 
tool  for  the  purposes  required  till  the  close  of 
seventeenth  century. 

The  plough,  being  the  fundamental  imple- 
ment of  agriculture,  common  to  all  ages  and 
countries,  its  primitive  form  is  almost  every- 
where the  same.  The  forms  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (see  Aokicultubs)  seem  to  have 
spread  over  Europe,  and  undergone  no  change 
till  probably  about  the  sixteenth  century,  wheft 
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they  began  to  be  improTcd  by  the  Batch  and 
Flemish.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  plough 
nndervent  farther  improvement  in  England; 
and  it  was  greatly  improved  in  that  following, 
in  Scotland.  There  are  now  a  great  variety  of 
excellent  forms,  the  best  of  which,  for  general 
purposes,  is,  in  Britain,  universally  allowed  to 
be  what  is  called  the  Scotch  plough,  and  in 
Scotland  the  improved  Scotch  plough.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  implement  we  shall  adopt  the  latter 
term,  because  the  animproved  Scotch  plough 
differs  little  from  some  old  forms  of  the  imple- 
meot  common  to  Europe  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  As  the  operation  of  ploughing,  like 
many  other  operations  in  practical  husbandry, 
must  often  vary  in  the  manner  of  its  being 
performed,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  particular 
sort  of  plough  can  be  superior  to  all  others,  in 
every  season,  and  under  every  variety  of  soil 
or  inclination  of  surface.  The  Scotch  plough, 
however,  and  the  variations  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  render  it  perhaps  the  most  uni- 
versal tillage  implement  hitherto  invented  or 
Qsed. 

In  Britain  ploughs  are  classed  into  two  kinds: 
those  fitted  up  with  wheels,  and  called  wheel- 
ploughs;  and  those  without  wheels*  called 
swing  ploughs.  The  latter  are  the  lightest  of 
draught,  but  require  an  experienced  and  atten- 
tive ploughman  to  use  them ;  the  former  work 
with  greater  steadiness,  and  require  much  less 
skill  in  the  manager :  some  sorts,  indeed,  do 
not  require  holding  at  all,  excepting  at  entering 
in,  and  turning  on  and  off  the  work  at  the  ends 
of  the  ridges.  On  the  whole,  taking  ploughmen 
as  they  are,  and  ploughs  as  they  are  generally 
constructed,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  district 
ploughed  with  wheel-ploughs  will  show  greater 
neatness  of  work  than  one  ploughed  with 
swing  ploughs :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 
a  district  where  the  improved  form  of  swing 
ploughs  is  generally  adopted,  the  ploughmen 
will  be  found  superior  workmen,  and  the  work 
performed  in  a  better  manner,  and  with  less 
expense  of  labour,  than  in  the  ease  of  wheel- 
plonghs. 

In  the  construction  of  ploughs,  whatever  be 
the  sort  used,  ihere  are  a  few  general  principles 
that  ought  invariably  to  be  attended  to ;  such 
as  the  giving  the  throat  and  breast,  or  that  part 
which  enters,  perforates,  and  breaks  up  ihe 
groand,  that  sort  of  long,  narrow,  clean,  taper- 
ing,«harpened  form  that  affords  the  least  re* 
sistance  in  passing  through  the  land ;  and  to 
the  mould-board,  that  kind  of  hollowed-out  and 
twisted  form,  which  not  only  tends  to  lessen 
friction,  but  also  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
perfect  turning  over  of  the  furrow-slice.  The 
beam  and  muzzle  should  likewise  be  so  con- 
trived, as  that  the  moving  power,  or  team,  may 
be  attached  in  the  most  advantageous  line  of 
draught.  This  is  particularly.necessary  where 
a  number  of  animals  are  employed  together, 
ID  order  that  the  draught  of  Hhe  whole  may 
coincide. 

Land,  when  properly  ploughed,  must  be  re- 
moved from  a  horizontal  position,  and  twisted 
over  to  a  certain  angle,  so  that  it  may  be  left 
in  that  inclining  state,  one  furrow  leaning  upon 
another,  till  the  whole  field  be  completely 
ploaghed.  The  depth  and  width  of  the  farrows 


which  is  most  approved  of  by  farmers,  and 
commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  best-ploaghed 
fields,  are  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  8;  or,  if  the 
furrow  be  2  deep,  it  must  be  3  wide,  and  left  at 
an  angle  of  45  to  46  degrees. 

Various  forms  have  been  given  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  plough,  by  ingenious  persons, 
auscording  to  their  different  fancies,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  weight  of  the  draught,  and  to  turn 
over  the  furrow,  and  leave  it  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion, without  tearing  or  breaking  it. 

To  have  the  line  of  draught  at  right  angles 
to  the  horses'  shoulders  is  oC great  importance 
in  the  formation  of  a  plough ;  a  circumstance 
of  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  plough-makers 
are  totally^ ignorant,  although  it  is  well  known 
to  every  one  that  has  the  least  knowledge  of 
mechanics.  If  we  take  the  angle  that  the 
horses'  shoulders  make  with  a  perpendicular 
from  the  horizon,  and  continue  another  line  at 
right  angles  to  it,  or  parallel  to  the  draught 
chain ;  the  length  of  this  line  from  the  horses' 
shoulders  to  where  it  meets  or  crosses  ihe 
coulter,  at  half  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  will  be 
13  feet  2  inches  for  ordinary  sized  horses. 

Length  of  beam,— AC  the  plough  be  properly 
made,  the  line  of  draught  should  pass  through 
the  middle  hole  of  the  plough  bridle  at  the  point 
of  the  beam.  This  requires  the  beam  to  be  7 
feet  long,  to  give  it  a  proper  height  at  the 
bridle. 

Left  tide  ;>2a«ie.— That  part  of  the  plough 
next  the  solid  land  should  be  made  a  perfect 
plane,  and  run  parallel  to  the  line  of  draught; 
whereas  some  of  the  common  ploughs  are 
completely  twisted  in  that  part,  and  deviate 
more  than  2  inches  from  the  line  of  draught ; 
this  throws  the  plough  to  the  left,  and  causes 
the  hinder  part  of  the  mould-board  to  press 
hard  against  the  furrow,  and  crush  and  break 
it,  besides  increasing  the  labour  of  the  cattle. 

The  position  of  the  coulter  must  not  deviate 
much  from  an  angle  of  45  degrees :  for,  if  we . 
make  it  more  oblique,  it  causes  the  plough  to 
choke  up  with  stubble  and  grass  roots,  by 
throwing  them  up  against  the  beam ;  and,  if » 
less  oblique,  it  is  apt  to  drive  the  stones  or 
other  obstacles  before  it,  and  make  it  heavier 
to  draw. 

The  moulMoardf  for  all  free  soils,  and  for 
working  fallows,  is  generally  most  effective 
when  it  has  a  considerable  concavity;  but  for 
breaking  up  clover  leys,  pasture,  or  any  firm 
surface,  and  also  for  clayey  soils,  it  is  found  to 
clean  itself  better  and  make  neater  work  when 
it  approaches  nearer  to  a  plane,  and  in  very 
stiff  clays,  is  formed  with  a  concave  surface. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  mould-board,  on  the 
most  improved  forms,  is  in  a  separate  piece, 
which,  when  it  wears,  can  be  taken  off  and 
renewed.  The  technical  name  of  this  slip  of 
iron  is  the  toearing'piece, 

Tiu  materiiUt  with  which  ploughs  are  con- 
structed is,  generally,  wood  for  the  beam  and 
handles,  cast  iron  for  the  head,  side-plates, 
mould-board,  and  sole,  and  wrought  iron  for  the 
share,  coulter,  and  muzzle.  But  of  late  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  dearness  of  timber,  and 
the  cheapness  of  iron  in  Britain,  they  have 
been  constructed  wholly  of  the  latter  material, 
and  with  considerable  advantage  in  point  of 
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Strength  and  durability,  and  some  also  in  point 
of  convenience.  Among  the  conven iences  may 
be  mentioned,  the  facility  which  they  afford  of 
bending  the  left  handle  to  the  right  of  the 
straight  line  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilkie 
of  Uddingston  (who,  if  not  the  inventor, 
may  certainly  be  considered  the  greatest  im- 
prover of  iron  ploughs,)  by  which  means  the 
ploughman  is  permitted  to  walk  with  ease  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  The  stilts  or  handles 
may  also  be  joined  to  the  body  of  the  plough, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  taking  off  and 
packing '  for  a  foreign  country,  or  raising  or 
lowering  the  points  of  the  handles  according 
to  the  size  of  the  ploughman,  as  in  Weather- 
ley's  plough. 

A  wooden  Scotch  plough  with  ifhn  mount- 
ings, says  Mr.  Stephens,  usually  weighs  13 
stones  imperial,  and  an  iron  one  for  the  same 
work  15  stones.  The  cost  of  a  wooden  one  is 
8/.  16s.,  capable  of  being  serviceable,  with 
repairs,  for  the  currency  of  a  lease  of  19  years ; 
that  of  an  iron  one  4/.  4«.,  which  will  last  a 
lifetime,  or  at  least  many  years.  Some  farm- 
ers, however,  still  prefer  the  wooden  one,  al- 
ledging  that  it  goes  more  steadily  than  the  iron. 
Whatever  of  prejudice  there  may  be  in  this 
predilection  for  the  wooden  plough,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  iron  one  executes  its  work  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
great  difference  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
two  kinds  of  ploughs.     {Stepketu.) 

01^  swing  ploughs,  says  Loudon,  by  far  the 
best  is  the  implement  known  in  England  as  tht 
Scotch  plough.  It  is  almost  the  only  plough  used 
in  Scotland,  and  throughout  a  considerable 
part  of  England  ;  it  is  drawn  with  less  power 
than  wheel-ploughs,  at  least,  those  of  the  old 
construction,  the  friction  not  being  so  great ; 
and  it  probably  admits  of  greater  variations  in 
regard  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  furrow- 
slice.  It  is  usually  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast 
in  common  tillage ;  but  for  ploughing  between 
the  rows  of  the  drill  culture,  a  smaller  one 
drawn  by  one  horse  is  commonly  employed. 
A  plough  of  the  swing  kind,  having  a  mould- 
board  on  each  side,  is  also  used  both  in  form- 
jjQg  narrow  ridges  for  turnips  and  potatoes,  and 
in  laying  up  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
after  the  intervals  have  been  cleaned  and  pul- 
verized by  the  horse  and  hand-hoe.  This 
plough  is  sometimes  made  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  mould-board  may  be  shifted  from  one 
side  to  the  other  when  working  on  hilly 
grounds ;  by  which  means  the  furrows  are  aU 
laid  in  the  same  direction. 

Swing  plo»gh»f  sinnlar  to  the  Scotch  plonghf  have 
been  long  known  in  England.  In  Elythe*s  /m- 
prover  Improved  we  have  engravings  of  several 
ploughs ;  and  what  he  calls  the  **  plain  plough'' 
does  not  seem  to  differ  much  in  its  principal 
parts  from  the  one  now  in  use.  Amos,  in  an 
Euay  on  JtgnaUtural  Machinet,  says,  that  a  per- 
son named  Lummis  (whom  he  is  mistaken  in 
calling  a  Scotchman)  "  first  attempted  its  con- 
etruction  upon  mathematical  principles,  which 
lie  learned  in  Holland  ;  but  having  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  making  and  vending  of  this 
plough,  he  withheld  the  knowledge  of  these 
principles  from  the  public.  However,  one 
Pashley,  plough-wright  to  Sir  Charles  Turner 
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of  Kirkleathem,  having  a  knowledge  of-tfa«M 
principles,  constructed  upon  them  a  vast  num- 
ber of  ploughs.  Afterwards  his  son  establish- 
ed a  manufactory  for  the  making  of  them  at 
Rotherham.  Hence  .they  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Rotherham  plough ;  but  in  Scotland  they 
were  called  the  Dutch  or  patent  plough."  Plate 
17,a,  represents  a  Rotherham  plough  constructed 
chiefly  of  wood.  The  Americans  have  claimed 
the  priority  of  the  invention ;  and  President 
Jefferson,  of  the  United  States,  presented  the 
principles  for  the  construction  of  a  mould- 
board,  first  to  the  Institute  of  France,  and  next 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  England. 

The  Scotch  plough  was  little  known  in  Scol^ 
land  till  about  the  year  1764,  when  Small's 
method  of  constructing  it  began  to  excite  at- 
tention iSmalVt  Treatise  on  Ploughs  and  Wheel 
Carriages^  1784 ;  and  Lord  Kaimes^s  GtntUmtm 
Farmer).  This  ingenious  mechanic  formed 
the  mould-board  upon  distinct  and  intelligible 
principles,  and  afterwards  made  it  of  cast  iron. 
His  appendage  of  a  chain  has  been  since  laid 
aside.  It  has  been  disputed,  whether  be  took 
the  Rotherham,  or  the  old  8<9otch  plough,  for 
the  basis  of  his  improvements.  The  swing 
plough  has  been  since  varied  a  little,  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  from  Small's  form,  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  it  more  completely  to  parti- 
cular situations  and  circumstances.  Since  ISIO, 
this  plough  has  been  very  generally  made  en- 
tirely of  iron.  In  Northumberland,  the  mould- 
board  is  made  less  concave  than  in  Berwick- 
shire, and  in  Berwickshire  it  is  even  less  con- 
cave than  in  SmalPs  plough.  D i fferent  degrees 
of  concavity  in  the  mould-board  suit  different 
soils :  soft  and  sandy  soil  requires  most,  and  a 
loamy  or  clayey  soil  least  concavity.  The 
following  are  the  principal  varieties  of  the 
improved  Scotch  plough  at  present  in  use  in 
the  most  improved  districts  of  the  north,  and 
among  scientific  farmers  in  all  countries. 

SmcUVs  plougkf-^The  mould-board  is  more 
concave  than  in  most  other  varieties,  and  Mb 
may  be  considered  its  characteristic  as  com- 
pared with  these  varieties.  It  is  sometimes 
drawn  by  a  chain  proceeding  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  head,  in  order  to  lessen  the  strain  on  the 
draught-beam,and  in  that  case  it  is  called  Small's 
chain-plough.  It  is  commonly  made  of  wood  and 
iron.  PI.  17,  b.  For  a  design  of  the  East  Lo- 
thian plough,  or  Small's  improved,  see  PL  17, 
c,  </,  the  figures  representing  two  views.    . 

In  this  plough  the  proper  lines  of  the  body 
on  the  land-side  lie  all  in  one  plane,  which,  in 
working,  should  be  held  in  the  vertical  position, 
or  very  slightly  inclining  to  the  left.  The 
coulter  slightly  oblique  to  the  land-side  plane, 
the  point  standing  towards  the  left  the  rake 
of  the  coulter  varies  from  65^  to  65^.  In  the 
mould-board  the  vertical  sectional  lines  ap- 
proximate to  straight  lines,  giving  the  charac- 
ter of  apparent  concavity,  and  it  is  trancated 
forward.  Shai%  pointed,  with  a  feather  or 
cutter  standing  to  the  right,  having  a  breadth 
of  at  least  |  the  breadth  of  the  fQrfx>w,  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  feather  lying  nearly  as  low 
as  the  plane  of  the  sole.  The  neck  of  the 
share  is  prolonged  backward,  joining  and  co- 
inciding with  the  curve  of  the  mould-board, 
which  curvature  is  also  carried  forward  on  the 
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'back  of  the  feather.  TTie  character  of  this 
plough  is  to  take  a  farrow  of  10  inches  in 
breadth  by  T  inches  in  depth,  cut  rectangular, 
leaving  the  sole  of  the  open  forrovr  level  and 
'clean.  The  resistance  to  the  draught  is  gene- 
rally below  the  average  of  ploughs,  and  this 
plough  is  employed  for  every  kind  of  soil. 
The  improved  English  swing  plough,  as  made 
by  Ransom,  is  represented  in  PI.  17,  e. 

The  Northumberland  plough,  and  the  Berwirk- 
shire  plough,  are  very  nearly  the  same  imple- 
ment; differing  from  Small's  plough  in  having 
the  mould-board  less  concave. 

Wilki^e  ewing  plough,  which  Loudon  says  is 
the  best  iron  swing  plough  in  Scotland,  is 
formed  entirely  of  iron,  except  the  points  of  the 
liandles.  Its  characteristic,  in  point  of  form, 
is  a  longer  mould-board  with  a  greater  twist 
in  it,  the  object  of  which  is  to  reverse  the  fur- 
row more  completely  in  light  or  highly  pul- 
verized soils. 

FinlaysoH*g  iron  ploughs  are,  as  he  informs  us 
(British  Farmer,  p.  9),  constructed  in  imitation 
of  those  of  Willfie,  but  with  improvements  and 
modifications  adapted  for  particular  circum- 
stances. 

TVie  heath  or  self-cleaning  plough,  or  rid  plough, 
is  formed  with  the  beam  so  curved  vertically, 
or  divided  and  curved  horizontally,  as  to  leave 
no  resting-place  for  stubble,  heath,  or  other  ve- 
getable matter,  at  the  top  of  the  coulter,  where 
in  rough  grounds,  with  ploughs  of  the  ordinary 
construction,  it  gets  entangled  and  stops  the 
work. 

Finlayson*s  Kentish  skeleton  self-cleaning  plough 
tPl,  17,/)  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
common  Kentish  turn-wrest  plough.  "The 
soil,  in  great  part  of  Kent,  is  of  a  peculiarly 
adhesive  clay.  When  this  soil  is  between  the 
wet  and  dry,  it  adheres  to  the  body  of  the 
plough  like  glue,  by  which  the  draught  is  in- 
creased probably  double  or  treble."  By  sub- 
stituting 3  or  4  iron  rods  for  the  mould-board, 
the  soil  is  prevented  from  adhering,  while  the 
operation  of  ploughing  is  at  the  same  time 
performed  in  an  equally  perfect  manner  with 
two  horses  as  with  four.  This  is  accounted 
for  "  by  the  whole  surface  of  this  plough  not 
being  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  the 
surface  of  other  ploughs."  In  like  manner, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  dig  or  trench  very 
strong  clayey  soil  between  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
the  operation  is  performed  with  much  greater 
ease  by  a  two-pronged  fork.  It  is  important  to 
agriculturists  to  know  the  opinion  and  expe- 
rience of  a  man  of  so  much  science  and  ex- 
tensive practice  as  the  late  Mr.  Finlayson,  who 
says,  "  from  my  own  experience  I  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  that  the  most  adhesive  land 
may,  with  ease,  be  ploughed  by  the  skeleton 
plough  and  one  pair  of  good  horses." 

FinlaysorCs  line  plough  is  characterized  by  a 
rod  which  proceeds  from  the  sheath  of  the 
plough  to  the  muzzle,  which  is  put  on  when 
the  plough  is  drawn  by  horses  in  a  line — a  very 
disadvantageous  manner,  but  yet  common  in 
many  parts  of  England. 

The  SiTmerville  siving  plough  is  known  by  its 
mould-board,  a  part  of  which  is  rendered  mo- 
vable by  hinges ;  the  advantage  of  this  is,  that 
the  furrow  can  be  laid  more  or  less  flat  at 
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pleasure.  This  plough,  however,  has  been  but 
little  used,  and  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  the  best  cultivators. 

Turn^torest  swing  ploughs  arc  such  as  admit 
of  removing  the  mould-board  from  one  side  to 
another  at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  the  earth  removed  always  to 
one  side.  Their  principal  use  is  in  ploughing 
across  steep  declivities,  in  order  that  the 
furrow-slice  may  always  be  thrown  down. 
Wherever  it  is  practicable,  however,  it  is  best 
to  plough  obliquely  up  and  down  such  decli- 
vities ;  because  the  other  practice  soon  renders 
the  soil  too  rich  and  deep  at  bottom,  and  too 
thin  and  poor  at  top. 

Gray*s  tum-unrezt  swing  plough  is  one  of  the 
most  scientific  implements  'of  the  kind.  The 
beam,  head,  and  sheath,  must  always  be  placed 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  along  their 
middle ;  and  the  two  handles  must  be  placed 
equidistant  on  each  side  of  that  line.  There 
are  two  mould-boards  and  two  coulters,  and  a 
mould-board  is  produced  on  either  side,  at 
pleasure,  by  moving  a  lever  between  the 
plough  handles  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  line  of  draught  can  be  shifted  with  equal 
ease  and  expedition,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  coulters  raised  up  clear  of  the  land,  and 
placed  along  the  side  of  the  beam,  whilst  the 
other  is  put  down,  and  placed  in  a  proper  po- 
sition for  cutting  off  the  furrow-slice  from  the 
furrow-ground.  All  this  is  performed  at  once, 
without  the  ploughman  changing  his  position, 
by  means  of  two  levers. 

^  skim-coulter  (PI.  17,  m,  m)  may  be  added 
to  any  plough,  and  may  be  useful  in  taming 
down  green  crops  and  long  dung,  as  well  as  in 
trench  ploughing.  But  in  most  instances  it  is 
thought  a  preferable  plan,  where  the  soil  is  to 
be  turned  to  an  unusual  depth,  to  make  two 
common  swing  ploughs  follow  each  other  in 
the  same  track ;  the  one  before  taking  a  shal- 
low furrow,  and  the  other  going  deeper,  and 
throwing  up  a  new  furrow  upon  the  former. 

Hu  double  share  plough  is  distinguished  by 
having  one  share  fixed  directly  over  the  other. 
It  is  made  use  of  in  some  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  England  with  advantage,  in  putting  in 
one  crop  immediately  after  ploughing  down 
another ;  as  by  it  a  narrow,  shallow  furrow  is 
removed  from  the  surface,  and  another  from 
below  placed  upon  it,  to  such  depth  as  may  be 
thought  most  proper, — it  being  capable  of  act- 
ing to  10  inches  or  more.  In  this  manner 
many  sorts  of  crops,  such  as  rye  and  other 
green  crops  that  have  much  height  of  stem, 
may  be  turned  down  without  the  inconvenience 
of  any  of  the  parts  sticking  out  through  the 
seams  of  the  furrow-slices,  by  which  the  farmer 
has  a  clean  surface  of  mould  for  the  reception 
of  the  grain. 

The  mining  plough,  or  treneking  plough,  is  some- 
times employed  for  the  parpose  of  loosening 
the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  without  bringing  it  up 
to  the  surfkce  ;  a  mode  of  operation  which  is 
particularly  useful  for  various  sorts  of  tap- 
rooted  plants,  as  well  as  for  extirpating  the 
roots  of  such  weeds  as  strike  deep  into  the 
ground.  For  these  purposes  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  after  the 
common  plough.    It  is  constructed  in  a  verf 
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strong  manner,  having  a  share,  bnt  no  mould- 
boarcL  The  share  raises  the  earth  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  and,  passing  on  under 
what  it  has  raised,  leaves  the  soil  where  it  was 
foand,  bat  in  a  loosened  state.    See  Subsoil 
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SomerviUe*$  double-furrow  pUmgh  is  obvionslj 
advantageous  in  performing  more  labour  in  a 
given  time,  with  a  certain  strength  of  team, 
than  other  sorts  of  ploughs,  as  producing  two 
furrows  at  a  time.  It  has  been  found  useful 
on  the  lighter  sorts  of  land,  where  the  ridges 
are  straight  and  wide,  though  some  think  it 
more  confined  in  its  work  than  those  of  the- 
single  kind.  The  saving  of  the  labour  of  one 
person,  and  doing  nearly  double  the  work  with 
but  little  more  strength  in  the  team,  in  the  same 
time,  recommend  it  for  those  districts  where 
four-horse  teams  are  in  use.  This  plough  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection 
by  Lord  Sismervillc,  especially  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  movable  plates  at  the  extremities  of 
the  mould-board,  as  in  his  lordship's  single 
plough.  But,  as  observed  by  an  excellent  au- 
thority, «  with  all  the  improvements  made  by 
Lord  Somerville,  it  can  never  come  into  com- 
petition, for  general  purposes,  with  the  present 
single-furrow  ploughs."  Lord  Somerville  ad- 
mits, that  it  would  be  no  object  to  invade  the 
system  already  established  in  well-cultivated 
counties ;  though,  where  large  teams  are  em- 
ployed, with  a  driver  besides  the  ploughman,  it 
would  certainly  be  a  matter  of  importance  to 
use  this  plough,  at  least  on  light,  friable  soils. 
"Their  horses,"  he  says,  **will  not  feel  the 
diference  between  their  own  single  furrow, 
working  one  acre,  and  the  w«ll-constructed 
two-furrow  plough,  with  two  acres  per  day; 
here  is  no  system  deranged,  and  double  work 
done."  This  plough  is  also  of  particular  va- 
lue for  ploughing  up  and  down  steeps. 

The  Jlrgyleskire  phugh  differs  from  Small's,  or 
any  single  swing  plough,  in  having  no  coulter 
fixed  in  the  beam,  but,  in  lieu  of  this,  a  fin  or 
knife  rising  from  the  left  side  of  the  share, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  slicing  off  the 
furrow  as  well  as  a  coulter.  This  fin  or  fea- 
ther must  be  placed  at  the  same  angle  as  the 
coulter,  and  should  terminate  in  a  lance-like 
shape,  in  order  to  furnish  the  least  obstruction 
to  stubble,  weeds,  or  stones.  This  plough  is 
not  liable  to  be  choked  by  stubble,  or  thrown 
out  by  catching  small  stones  between  the 
points  of  the  coulter  and  sock.  In  point  of 
draught  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  common 
plough. 

The  double  mould-board  plough  is  a  kind  of 
plough  often  used  with  advantage  in  clearing 
out  furrows,  in  setting  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
other  similar  crops,  and  in  earthing  up  such 
as  are  planted  in  wide  rows.  Those  whose 
mould-boards  move  on  hinges,  and  may  be  set 
wide  or  narrow  at  pleasure,  are  the  most  con- 
venient. A  variety  of  this  plough,  made  by 
Weir  of  London,  admits  of  removing  the  mould- 
boards,  and  fixing  in  curved  coulters  and  hoes, 
for  cleaning  between  drilled  turnips  and  similar 
crops. 

The  binot  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  the 
double  mould-board  plough,  and  the  one   is 
commonly  sold  for  the  other,  with  no  loss  to  the  { 
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purchaser.  It  has  two  mould-boards,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  beam.  It  is  used  in  some  soils 
in  forming  a  ribbed  or  ridged  bed  for  wheat  or 
other  grains;  by  which  means,  when  the  grain 
is  sown  over  the  ribs  or  ridgelets  in  the  broad- 
cast manner,  as  it  falls  for  the  most  part  into 
the  furrows,  or  is  harrowed  into  them,  it  comes 
up  in  rows.  It  is  also  used  in  earthing  up 
crops ;  and  sometimes  in  Flanders,  but  never 
by  the  best  cultivators  in  England,  in  giving 
the  first  furrow  to  stubbles. 

The  marking  plough  is  used  in  straightening 
and  regulating  the  distance  of  ridges  where  the 
drill  system  is  practised.  Any  plough  with  a 
rod  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  beam,  and  a 
short  piece  depending  from  this  rod,  will  trace 
a  line  parallel  to  the  furrow  drawn  by  the 
plough,  which  line  will  serve  for  a  guide  as  to 
the  width  of  ridges,  dec. 

Clymer^i  plough  is  a  recent  modification  of 
the  implement,  formed  entirely  of  iron,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  cool- 
ter,  or  rather  its  attachment  to  the  breast,  and 
for  the  share,  mould-board,  and  other  parts 
which  move  under  ground,  being  composed  of 
distinct  pieces  of  cast-iron.  This  is  considered 
as  cheaper  to  commence  with  and  easier  to 
repair,  because  any  one  part  may  be  renewed 
of  the  same  material  without  deranging  the 
rest ;  whereas  renewing  or  repairing  wronght- 
iron  shares,  mould-boards,  or  coulters,  is  found 
in  many  districts  both  difficult  and  expensive. 
It  has  never  come  into  use  in  England. 

Siothard'i  plough  is  characterized  by  a  per- 
forated mould-board.  The  holes  may  be  in  any 
form  or  dimensions ;  and  their  object  is  to  al- 
low the  air  to  pass  through,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  adhesion  of  wet  earth,  which  it  is 
contended  adheres  in  ordinary  ploughs  with 
such  a  degree  of  tenacity  as  greatly  to  increase 
the  friction,  and  diminish  the  speed  of  the 
horses. 

Morton's  trenching  plough  has  two  bodies,  the 
one  working4or6  inches  deeper  than  the  other. 
The  first  cuts  or  pares  off  the  surface  to  the 
required  depth,  say  6  inches,  and  turns  it  over 
into  the  furrow,  10  or  12  inches  deep,  made  by 
the  main  body.  The  second  body  generally 
works  from  10  to  12  inches  deep,  but  might  be 
made  to  work  to  the  depth  of  13  or  16  inches; 
upon  its  mould-board  is  formed  an  inclined 
plane,  extending  from  the  back  part  of  the 
feather  of  the  sock  or  share  to  the  back  part 
of  the  mould-board,  where  it  terminates  about 
6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sole.  This  in- 
clined plane  raises  the  soil  from  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  and  turns  it  over  on  the  top  of  that 
which  has  been  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
vious furrow,  by  the  body  going  before. 

Draining  ploughs  are  of  various  kinds,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  much  use ;  the  work  can 
always  be  done  better,  and  generally  cheaper, 
by  manual  labour. 

Wheel  ploughs  are  of  two  kinds :  by  far  the 
most  common,  are  those  where  the  wheel  or 
wheels  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gulating the  depth  of  the  furrow,  and  rendering 
the  implement  more  steady  to  hold ;  those  less 
common  are  where  a  wheel  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  friction  of  the  sole  or 
share.    This  last  description  of  wheel  plough 
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is  scarcely  known,  but  it  promises  great  ad- 
yaniages.  The  former  is  of  high  antiquity, 
having  been  used  by  the  Romans. 

Ploughs  with  wheels  for  regulation  and 
steadiness  vary  considerably  in  their  construc- 
tion in  different  places,  according  to  the  nature 
of  soils  and  other  circumstances ;  but  in  every 
form,  and  in  all  situations,  they  probably  re- 
quire less  skill  in  the  ploughman.  Wheels 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  formed  an  addition  to 
ploughs,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  expe- 
rience in  ploughmen  C  and  in  all  sorts  of  soil, 
but  more  particularly  in  those  which  are  of  a 
siony  and  stubborn  quality,  they  afford  great 
assistance  to  such  ploughmen,  enabling  them 
to  perform  their  work  with  greater  regularity 
in  respect  to  depth,  and  with  much  more  neat* 
ness  in  regard  to  equality  of  surface.  From  the 
friction  caused  by  the  wheels,  they  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  giving  much  greater  resist* 
ance,  and  consequently  demand  more  strength 
in  the  team  that  is  employed ;  and,  besides,  are 
more  expensive  in  their  construction,  and  more 
liable  to  be  put  out  of  order,  as  well  as  more 
apt  to  be  disturbed  in  their  progress  by  clods, 
stones,  and  other  inequalities  that  may  be  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  than  those  of  the 
swing  kind. 

With  regard  to  wheel  ploughs,  those  more 
especially  in  which  the  wheel  is  placed  in  the 
heel  of  the  plough,  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm,  will  explain 
both  the  philosophy  and  practical  effect : 

The  application  of  a  wheel  in  the  heel  of  a 
plough,  does  not  come  under  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  as  that  under  the  beam,  the  former 
becoming  a  part  of  the  body,  from  which  all 
the  natural  resistance  flows ;  but  in  viewing  it 
as  a  part  of  that  body  only,  we  can  arrive  at 
certain  conclusions  which  are  quite  compatible 
with  carefal  experiments. 

The  breadth  of  the  whole  rubbing  surface 
in  the  body  of  a  plough,  when  turning  a  furrow, 
is  on  an  average  about  17}  inches ;  and  sup- 
posing that  surface  be  pressed  nearly  equal  in 
all  parts,  we  shall  have  the  sole-shoe,  which  is 
about  2}  inches  broad,  occupying  \  part  of  the 
surface ;  and  taking  the  entire  average  resist- 
ance of  the  plough's  body,  as  before,  at  336  lb., 
we  have  \  of  this,  equal  to  48  lb.,  as  the  greatp 
est  amount  of  resistance  produced  by  the  sole 
of  the  plough.  But  this  is  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  resistance  arises  from  a  uniform 
degree  of  friction  spread  over  the  whole  rub- 
bing surface  of  the  body;  while  we  have  seen, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  coulter,  when  acting 
alone,  presents  a  resistance  equal  to  the  entire 
plough.  It  is  only  reasonable,  therefore,  in 
absence  of  further  experiments,  to  conclude, 
that  the  fore-parts  of  the  body,  the  coulter  and 
share,  yield  a  large  proportion  of  the  resistance 
when  turning  the  furrow-slice ;  but  since  we 
cannot  appreciate  this  with  any  degree  of 
exactness,  let  the  sole  have  its  full  share  of  the 
resistance  before  stated,  namely,  48  lb.  If  a 
wheel  is  applied  at  or  near  the  heel  of  a  plough, 
it  can  only  bear  up  the  hind-part  of  the  sole, 
and  prevent  its  ordinary  friction,  which,  at  the 
veiy  utmost,  cannot  be  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  friction  due  to  the  entire  sole.  A  wheel, 
therefore,  placed  here,  and  acting  under  every 
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favouring  circumstance,  even  to  the  supposed 
extincjtion  of  its  own  friction,  could  not  reduce 
the  resistance  by  more  than  24  lbs.,  being  the 
half  of  that  due  to  the  entire  sole,  or  it  is  y*;|-  of 
(he  entire  resistance.  But  we  cannot  imagine 
a  wheel  so  placed  to  continue  any  length  of 
time,  without  becoming  clogged  in  all  direc- 
tions, thereby  greatly  increasing  its  own  fric* 
tion ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  neces- 
sarily small  portion  of  any  wheel  that  can  bC 
so  applied  will  sink  into  the  subsoil,  to  an 
extent  that  will  still  bring  the  sole  of  the  plough 
into  contact  with  the  sole  of  the  furrow.  It 
will  thus  be  found  that  the  amount  of  reduction 
of  the  general  resistance  will  be  very  much 
abridged,  certainly  not  less  than  one-half,  which 
reduces  the  whole  saving  of  draught  to  a  quan- 
tity not  exceeding  12  lb.,  and  even  this  will  be 
always  doubtful,  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
such  wheels  in  good  working  condition.  This 
view  of  a  wheel  placed  at  the  heel  has  been 
confirmed  by  actual  experiments,  carefully  con- 
ducted, wherein  Palmer's  patent  plough  with  a 
wheel  in  the  heel,  as  patented  many  years  ago 
(but  in  this  case  it  was  applied  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples), gave  indications  of  increased  resistance 
from  the  use  of  the  wheel,  as  compared  with 
the  same  plough  when  the  wheel  was  removed ; 
the  difference  having  been.  1}  stone  in  favour 
of  no  wheel.  I  hesitate  not,  therefore,  to  say, 
that  in  no  case  can  wheels  be  of  service 
towards  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  plonghy 
whether  they  be  placed  before  or  behind,  or  in 
both  positions,  and  the  chances  are  numerous 
that  they  shall  act  injuriously.  That  the  use 
of  wheels  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
bring  the  implement  within  the  management 
of  less  skilful  hands  than  is  required  for  the 
swing  plough,  must  be  admitted ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  may  be  a  question  whether, 
even  with  that  advantage,  the  practice  is  com- 
mendable. I  should  be  wanting  in  candour  if, 
for  myself,  I  answered  otherwise  than  in  the 
negative. 

Having,  says  Mr.  Stephens,  in  a  general  way 
described  the  construction  of  the  frame-work 
and  the  acting  parts  of  the  wheel  plough,  there 
remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  wheels 
with  which  it  is  furnished.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  wheels,  as  they  appear  to  me  to 
affect  the  draught  of  ploughs,  and  have  ex- 
pressed myself  in  sufficiently  distinct  language 
to  show  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  must  in  all 
cases  be  injurious,  and  tend  to  increase  the 
resistance  of  the  plough  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pended, whether  they  be  applied  within  the 
body,  or  under  the  front,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  beam.  That  wheels  may  be  of  advantage 
for  the  working  of  a  plough  in  the  hands  of  an 
unskilful  ploughman  may  be  true ;  but  if  this 
advantage  is  acquired  by  a  certain  additional 
expenditure  of  horse-power,  which,  however 
much  the  proprietor  of  the  team  may  blind 
himself  to,  will  ultimately,  though  probably 
unheeded,  tell  on  his  profit  and  loss  account, 
there  will  be  no  gain,  but  an  ultimate  loss.  It 
must  be  admitted,  even  by  the  advocates  of  the 
wheel  plough,  that  though  they  may  be  handled 
with  perfect  regularity  in  ploughing  along 
ridges,  whether  the  holder  be  an  experienced 
ploughman  or  not,  yet  in  cross-ploughing  they 
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'cannot  by  any  means  be  brought  so  handily  to 
follow  the  undulations  of  the  surface.  In 
leaving  one  ridge,  the  share  will  pass  too  shal- 
low, and  in  entering  on  the  brow  of  the  next, 
it  will  go  too  deep,  or  at  least  deeper  than  the 
average  of  the  ploughing.  There  is  also  the 
-element  of  time,  which  in  all  farming  opera- 
tions is  an  important  one;  and  here  wheel 
ploughs  are  found  to  come  short  by  about  26 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  swing  ploughs.  Mr. 
Pusey,  in  his  paper  on  the  draught  of  ploughs, 
incidentally  observes :  *'  While  the  work  of  our 
ploughing  teams  is  at  best  but  j  of  an  acre 
upon  strong  ground  (and  sometimes  as  much 
as  one  acre  upon  the  lightest),  the  daily  task 
performed  by  2  Scotch  horses  upon  strong  land 
is  li  acre."  This  deficiency  of  effect  cannot 
be  attributed  to  want  of  power  in  the  horses, 
for  English  horses  are  at  least  not  inferior  to 
those  employed  in  Scotland  for  agricultural 
purposes,  neither  can  it  be  from  unskilfulness 
in  the  ploughmen,  for  even  the  most  skilful 
seem  to  come  short  in  this  respect,  by  not  being 
able  to  plough  more  than  i  of  an  acre  in  a 
day,  while  with  the  swing  plough  almost  any 
ploughman  will  turn  over  his  acre  a  day.  From 
the  remsirks  of  the  same  writer,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  a  Scotch  swing  (Tlough  was  incapa- 
ble of  being  drawn  through  a  certain  clay  soil 
by  2  horses,  while  the  wheel  ploughs  were  found 
to  perform  the  work  with  tolerable  ease,  though 
still  a  heavy  draught.  There  may  be  such 
cases ;  but  from  the  conditions  of  this  par- 
ticular case,  where  the  draught  that  baffled  the 
'horses  in  the  swing  plough  seems  not  to  have 
exceeded  52  stones,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  matter  that  leads  to  doubts  of  the  accuracy 
on  the  part  of  the  observers  of  the  experiment. 
We  know  well  that  in  working  the  Scotch 
jwing  plough  in  an  S  or  9-inch  furrow  on  stiff 
land,  the  draught  is  not  unfrequently  as  high 
as  7  c  wt.  or  56  stones ;  but  2  good  horses  never 
shrink  from  the  task ;  and  how  a  less  draught, 
whatever  be  the  soil,  should  have  baffled  the 
exertions  of  2  good  horses  in  a  swing  plough, 
even  in  the  Oxford  clay,  requires  some  further 
investigation  to  be  satisfactory. 

Among  agricuUural  writers,  it  seems,  says 
Mr.  Stephens,  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion,  that 
land  when  ploughed  receives  a  curvature  of 
aurfaee;  whereas,  correct  ploughing,  that  is, 
making  the  furrow-slices  on  the  same  ridge  all 
alike,  cannot  possibly  give  the  surface  any 
other  form  than  it  had  before  it  was  ploughed. 
If  the  former  surface  were  curved,  then  the 
newly  ploughed  surface  would  also  be  curved ; 
but  if  it  were  Hat,  the  new  surface  will  be  flat 
also.  A  thoroughly  good  ploughman,  and  I 
have  known  a  few,  but  only  a  few  of  such 
valuable  men,  avoids  so  objectionable  a  prac- 
tice, and  ploughs  always  a  true,  sound  furrow, 
making  it  larger  or  smaller  as  the  particular 
state  of  the  work  may  require. 

Without  putting  much  value  on  the  informa- 
tion, it  may  serve  as  a  fact  to  refer  to,  in  case 
it  should  be  wanted,  to  state  the  weight  of  earth 
turned  over  in  ploughing.  If  10  inches  are 
taken  as  a  fair  breadth  for  a  furrow-slice,  there 
will  be  18  such  slices  across  a  ridge  of  15  feet 
in  breadth ;  and  taking  7  inches  as  a  proper 
depth  for  such  a  furrow-slice,  a  cross  section 
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of  the  slice  will  have  70  square  inches.  A 
cubic  fool  of  earth  is  thus  turned  over  in  every 
24J  inches  and  a  little  more  of  length  of  such 
a  slice  ;  and  taking  2*7  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  ordinary  soil,  every  24J  inches  and  a  frac- 
tion more  of  such  a  slice  tirill  weigh  12  stones 
1  lb.  imperial. 

The  usual  s^eed  of  horses  at  the  plough  may 
be  ascertained  in  this  way.  A  ridge  of  5  yards 
in  breadth  will  require  a  length  of  968  yards  to 
contain  an  imperial  acre;  and  to  plough  which 
at  9  bouts,  of  10-inch  breadth  of  furrow-slice, 
counting  no  stoppages,  will  make  the  horses 
walk  9]  miles,  which  in  10  hours  g^ves  a  speed 
of  1742|  yards  per  hour.  But  as  ridges  arc 
not  made  of  968  yards  in  length,  and  as  horses 
cannot  draw  a  plough  that  distance  without 
being  affected  in  their  wind,  and  as  allowance 
must  be  made  for  time  lost  in  turning  at  the 
ends  of  the  ridges,  as  well  as  for  affording  rest 
to  the  horses,  that  speed  will  have  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  to  do  that  quantity  of  work 
in  the  time.  By  experiment  it  has  been  found, 
that  1  hour  19  minutes,  out  or  8  hours,  are  lost 
by  turnings  while  ploughing  an  acre  on  ridges 
of  274  yards  in  length,  with  an  8-inch  furrow- 
slice.  Hence,  in  ploughing  an  acre  on  ridges  of 
250  yards  in  length,  which  is  the  length  of  ridge 
I  recommend  as  the  best  for  horses  in  draught, 
in  10  hours,  with  a  10-inch  furrow-slice,  the 
time  lost  by  turnings  is  1  hour  22  minutes.  I 
presume  that  the  experiment  alluded  to  does 
not  include  the  necessary  stoppages  for  rest  to 
the  horses,  but  which  should  be  included ;  for 
however  easy  the  length  of  ridge  may  be  made 
for  draught,  horses  cannot  go  on  walking  in 
the  plough  for  6  hours  together  (one  yoking) 
without  taking  occasional  rests.  Now  250 
yards  of  length  of  ridge  give  nearly  4  ridges 
to  the  acre,  or  36  bouts  ;  and  allowing  a  rest 
of  I  minute  in  every  other  bout,  18  minutes  will 
have  to  be  added  to  the  1  hour  22  minutes  lost, 
or  very  nearly  1 J  hour  of  lost  time,  out  of  the 
10  hours,  for  turnings  and  rest.  Thus  18,000 
yards  will  be  ploughed  in  B^  hours,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1  mile  422  yards  per  hour.  I  think  this 
result  is  near  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  plough- 
ing of  lea  in  spring ;  it  is  too  little  in  ploughing 
red  land  in  summer,  and  perhaps  too  much  in 
ploughing  stubble  land  in  winter;  but,  as  lea- 
ploughing  is  the  criterion  by  which  all  others 
are  estimated,  this  result  may  be  taken  as  a 
near  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  comparative  time  lost  in  turning  at  the 
ends  of  long  and  short  ridges  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  constructed  from  data 
Airnished  by  the  experiment  above  alluded  to : 
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Thus  it  appears  that  a  ridge  of  no  more  than 
78  yards  in  length  requires  5  hours  11  minutes 
of  time  to  turn  at  the  landings,  to  plough  an 
acre  in  10  hours,  with  a  10-inch  furrow-slice; 
whereas  a  ridge  of  274  yards  in  length  only  re- 
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quires  1  hour  28  minutes  for  the  same  purpose, 
making  a  difference  of  3  hours  43  minutes  in 
favour  of  the  long  ridge  in  regard  to  saving  of 
time.  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  the  shortest 
ridge,  only  4  hours  49  minutes  out  of  the  10 
can  be  appropriated  to  ploughing,  whereas  in 
that  of  the  long  ridge,  8  hours  38  minutes  may 
he  devoted  to  the  purpose.  Hence,  so  very 
short  ridges  require  double  the  time  of  long 
ones  to  plough,  and  are  thus  a  decided  loss  to 
the  farmer.  This  is  a  subject  well  worth  your 
experimenting  on,  by  ascertaining  the  time 
usually  taken  in  ploughing  and  turning  and 
resting  on  ridges  of  different  lengths,  in  the 
different  seasons,  and  in  different  soils.  A 
watch  with  a  good  second-hand  to  mark  the 
time  will  be  required,  and  the  observations 
should  be  made  unknown  to  the  ploughmen, 
ftt  their  usual  rate  of  work ;  for  if  you  be  con- 
stantly in  the  presence  of  the  men,  more  than 
the  usual  work  will  be  done,  and  less  than  the 
usual  rests  taken. 

The  whole  value  of  ploughing,  scientifically 
speaking,  depends  upon  its  having  the  effect  of 
loosening  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  thus  per- 
mitting a  free  circulation  of  air  and  moisture 
through  its  interstices,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  disintegration 
of  its  stony  portions,  and  of  re-reducing  to 
powder  what  had  formerly  been  pulverized, 
but  which,  from  the  joint  action  of  pressure, 
and  the  binding  effect  of  root-fibres,  had  becoine 
agglutinated  together. 

-  However  well  you  may  manure  your  land, 
however  thoroughly  you  may  drain  it,  you  will 
never  obtain  the  crops  it  is  capable  of  yielding, 
unless  you  pulverize  it;  nay,  so  important  did 
Jethro  Tull  think  this,  that  he  fell  firmly  per- 
suaded that  if  you  pulverized  your  soil  well, 
you  need  not  manure  at  all.  I  need  hardly  tell 
you,  that  we  Shall  prove  hereafter  Jethro  Tull 
to  have  carried  his  conclusions  too  far;  but 
still  so  direct  and  unqualified  a  statement,  from 
such  a  writer,  should  have  its  full  influence 
upon  all  who  wish  to  learn  thoroughly  the  art 
of  agriculture.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
impalpable  powder  is  the  active  part  of  soil, 
and  that  no  other  portion  has  any  direct  influ- 
ence upon  vegetation,  and  you  will  then,  at  all 
times,  be  sufliciently  impressed  with  the  neces- 
■sity  of  thorough  ploughing,  harrowing,  Ac. ; 
indeed,  you  may  rest  assured  that,  except  upon 
some  few  very  light  sands,  you  cannot  pulverize 
the  soil  loo  much — economy  alone  must  fix  the 
limit  of  this  useful  operation. 

Tempering f  ifc, — A  good  ploughman  will  have 
his  plough  so  **tempered"  or  its  different  parts  so 
regulated  or  adjusted,  that  it  will  neither  have  a 
tendency  to  take  more  or  leu  earth,  or,  in  other 
words,  go  deeper  or  more  shallow  than  is  ne- 
cessary*  The  width  of  the  furrow-slice  will 
be  at  the  same  time  regulated,  so  that  neither 
more  nor  lens  land  be  taken  than  is  requisite. 
Some  ploughmen,  says  Mr.  Stephens,  habitually 
make  the  plough  lean  a  little  over  to  the  left, 
thus  giving  it  in  eflbct  less  land  than  it  would 
have,  were  it  made  to  move  upon  the  flat  of  the 
sole ;  and  to  overcome  the  consequent  tendency 
of  the  plough  to  make  a  narrower  furrow-slice 
than  the  proper  breadth,  they  move  the  draaght- 
boU  a  little  to  the  right    The  ploughing  with 


a  considerable  lean  to  the  lefl  is  a  bad  custom, 
because  it  makes  the  lowest  side  of  the  furrow* 
slice,  when  turned  over,  thinner  than  the  upper 
side,  which  is  exposed  to  view,  thereby  de- 
luding you  into  the  belief  that  the  land  has  ail 
been  ploughed  of  equal  depth ;  and  it  causes 
the  horses  to  bear  a  lighter  draught  than  those 
which  have  turned  over  as  much  land  in  the 
same  time,  with  a  more  equal  and  therefore 
deeper  furrow-slice.  Old  ploughmen,  becoming 
infirm,  are  very  apt  to  practise  this  deceptive 
mode  of  ploughing.  The  plough  should  always 
move  flat  upon  its  sole,  and  turn  over  a  rectan* 
gular  furrow-slice;  but  there  are  certain  ex* 
ceptions  to  this  rule,  depending  on  the  peculiar 
construction  of  parts  of  cerlain  forms  of  ploughs. 

None  assume  the  habit  of  leaning  the  plough 
over  to  the  right,  because  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
hold  it  in  ihat  position  as  when  it  moves  upoa 
the  sole  along  the  land-side. 

Other  ploughmen,  especially  tall  men,  prao* 
tise  the  habit  of  constantly  leaning  hard  upon 
tlie  stilts,  or  of  steeping;  and  as  this  practice 
has  the  tendency  to  lift  up  the  fore-point  of  the 
plough  out  of  the  ground,  they  are  obliged,  in 
order  to  keep  it  in,  to  put  the  draught-bolt 
farther  from  the  ground  than  it  should  be.  A 
liltle  leaning  of  the  hands  upon  the  stilts  is 
requisite  at  all  times,  iu  order  to  retain  a  firm 
hold  of  them,  and  thereby  have  a  proper  guid- 
ance of  the  plough. 

A  good  ploughman  will  use  none  of  these 
expedUeuts  to  make  his  plough  go  steadily,  nor 
will  he  fall  into  any  of  these  reprehensible 
habits.  He  will  temper  the  irons  so  as  there 
shall  be  no  tendency  in  the  plough  to  go  too 
deep  or  too  shallow  into  the  ground,  or  make 
too  wide  or  too  narrow  a  furrow-slice,  or  cause 
less  or  more  draught  to  the  horses,,  or  less  or 
more  trouble  to  himself,  than  the  nature  of  the 
work  requires  to  be  performed  in  the  most 
proper  manner.  If  he  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  implement  be  works  with — I  mean,  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  it,  for  a  knowledge  of 
its  principles  is  not  requisite  for  his  purpose,^- 
he  will  temper  all  the  parts,  so  as  to  work  the 
plough  with  great  ease  to  himself,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  guide  his 
horses  aright,  and  execute  his  work  in  a  credit* 
able  manner.  I  have  known  such  ploughmen* 
and  they  invariably  executed  their  work  in  a 
masterly  way;  but  I  never  yet  saw  a  plough- 
man execute  his  work  well,  who  had  not 
acquired  the  art  of  tempering  the  irons  of  his 
plough.  Until  he  learns  this  art,  the  best-made 
plough  will  be  comparatively  worthless  in  his 
bands. 

The  state  of  the  irons  themselves  has  a  ma- 
terial effect  on  the  temper  of  the  plough.  If 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  coulter,  and  the  point 
and  cutting  edge  of  the  sock,  are  laid  with 
steel,  the  irons  will  cut  clean,  and  go  long  in 
smooth  soil.  This  is  an  economical  mode  of 
treating  plough-irons  destined  to  work  in  clay- 
soils.  But  in  gravelly  and  all  sharp  soils,  the 
irons  wear  down  so  quickly,  that  fiirmers  prefer 
irons  of  cold  iron,  and  have  them  laid  anew 
every  day,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of 
laying  them  with  steel,  which  perhaps  would 
not  endure  work  much  longer  in  such  soil  than 
iron  in  its  ordinary  state.  Irons  are  now  seldom 
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if  ever  steeled ;  but  whether  they  are  steeled 
or  not,  they  are  always  in  the  best  state  when 
sharp,  and  of  the  proper  lengths. 

An  imperfect  state  of  the  mould-board  is 
another  interruption  to  a  perfect  temper  of  the 
plough.  When  new  and  rough,  it  accumulates 
the  looje  soil  upon  it,  whose  pressure  against 
the  turning  furrow-slice,  causes  the  plough  to 
deviate  from  its  right  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  mould-board  is  worn  away 
much  below,  it  is  apt  to  leave  too  much  of  the 
crumbled  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows, 
especially  in  ploughing  loose  soils.  Broken 
side-plates,  or  so  worn  into  holes  that  the  earth 
is  easily  pressed  through  them  into  the  bosom 
of  the  plough,  also  cause  rough  and  unequal 
work;  and  more  or  less  earth  in  the  bosom 
affects  the  balance  of  the  plough,  both  in  its 
temper  and  draught.  These  remarks  are  made 
upon  the  supposition  that  all  ploughs  are 
equally  well  made,  and  may,  therefore,  be  tem- 
pered to  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  ploughs  sometimes  get  into 
the  possession  of  farmers,  radically  so  ill-con- 
structed, that  the  best  tempering  the  irons  are 
capable  of  receiving  will  never  make  them  do 
good  work. 

When  all  the  particulars  which  ploughmen 
have  to  attend  to  in  executing  their  work, — ^in 
having  their  plough-irons  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair,  in  tempering  them  according  to  the  kind 
of  ploughing  to  be  executed,  in  guiding  their 
horses,  and  in  ploughing  the  land  in  a  method- 
ical way — when  all  these  particulars  are  con- 
sidereid,  it  ceases  to  surprise  that  so  few  plough- 
men should  be  first-rate  workmen.  Good 
ploughmanship  requires  greater  powera  of  ob- 
servation than  most  young  ploughmen  possess, 
and  greater  judgment  than  most  will  take  time 
to  exercise,  in  order  to  become  familiarized 
with  all  these  particulars,  and  to  use  them  all 
to  the  best  advantage.  To  be  so  accomplished, 
implies  the  possession  of  talent  of  no  mean 
order.  The  ship  has  been  aptly  compared  to 
the  plough,  and  the  phrase  **  ploughing  the 
deep''  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  ploughing  the 
land:  to  be  able  to  put  the  ship  in  "proper 
trim,"  is  the  perfection  aimed  at  by  every  sea- 
man ;  so,  in  like  manner,  to  "  temper  a  plough" 
is  the  great  aim  of  the  good  ploughman ;  and 
to  be  able  to  do  it  with  judgment,  to  guide 
horses  with  discretion,  and  to  execute  plough- 
ing correctly,  imply  a  discrimination  akin  to 
sailing  a  ship.    (StephenM,) 

Plough  HandUt. — ^The  handles  should  be  suffi- 
ciently wide  apart  to  allow  the  ploughman  to 
walk  in  the  furrow,  and  long  enough  to  give 
him  a  full  command  of  the  plough,  so  that  he 
can  lift  or  depress  it  readily  in  work,  guide  it 
to  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  swing  it  round  at 
the  land's  end  out  of  the  furrow  into  another. 

Plougk-^eanu—The  beam  should  be  of  such 
a  length,  that  its  end,  eommonly  called  its  head, 
shall  cut  at  the  point  of  draught,  upon  a  line 
drawn  from  that  part  of  the  collar  to  which  the 
traces  are  attached,  to  the  share  or  thai  part  of 
it  where  it  first  raises  the  soil.  On  the  right 
arrangement  of  the  point  of  draught  in  the 
structure  of  the  plough  depends  much  of  its 
steady  working  at  its  proper  depth.  It  is  from 
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the  principle  of  balancing  from  a  point  ad- 
justed to  the  line  of  draught,  that  the  plough 
takes  its  name  of  wnng,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  names  of /oo<  and  wkul  ploughs. 

The  beam  should  be  curved  upwards  at  the 
coulter  and  throat  of  the  plough,  to  clear  itself 
of  rubbish  which  sometimes  accumulates,  and 
should  be  inclined  slightly  from  the  land,  or,  ia 
other  words,  towards  the  furrow,  because  its 
tendency  is  to  yield  towards  the  loosened  land, 
and  it  therefore  requires  this  counteraction  in 
the  line  of  draught  to  keep  it  in  a  right  line. 
This  is  supposing  a  pair  of  horses  to  be  har- 
nessed abreast ;  if  they  be  harnessed  at  length, 
the  beam  should  be  still  more  inclined ;  for  as 
neither  horse  then  walks  on  the  ''land,"  the 
direction  of  the  force  towards  the  land-side  is 
still  further  decreased. 

Phughrhead^ — ^The  cross-head  of  the  plough 
forms  a  ready  means  of  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  inclination  last  spoken  of,  and 
the  hake,  or  draughl-iron,  which  moves  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle  along  the  cross-head,  has  notches 
by  which  the  depth  of  the  plough  can  be  regn* 
lated  in  unison  with  the  line  of  draught  There 
are  various  contrivances  for  these  purposes, 
most  of  which  involve  the  use  of  a  screw  as  a 
means  of  adjustment ;  but  the  plan  of  pins  and 
notches  is  sufficiently  accurate,  and  not  liable 
to  be  out  of  order.  Sketches  of  two,  the  one 
English,  h,  the  other  Scotch,  t,  are  given  in 
PI.  17. 

PUmgh^Bhcsn, — ^The  plough-share  is  the  apex 
of  the  sole,  as  the  hind  part  is  called  the  heel. 
It  varies  in  shape  for  different  purposes.  On 
stony  lands  it  is  best  with  a  point,  as  figured 
PI.  17,  k.  But  where  the  land  is  free  from 
stones,  the  wing  is  best  when  angular,  and  the 
cutting  edge  in  a  line,  or  nearly  so,  as  figured 
in  PI.  17, 1 

For  different  work,  **  hard  lands"  and  "sum- 
mer lands,"  shares  of  a  greater  "  dip"  or  **  pitch" 
are  requisite.  A  common  plan  is  to  use  new 
shares  on  hard  lands,  and  to  wear  them  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  lay  them  aside  for  summer 
lands. 

Mould^HMrd,'— The  upper  pari  over  the  box 
of  the  share  should  form  the  first  part  of  the 
rise  of  the  mould-board.  Afler  the  coulter  and 
share  have  made  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
cuts  for  the  depth  and  width  of  the  furrow-slice» 
the  mould-board  has  to  complete  the  work  by 
turning  it  over  and  leaving  it  in  its  proper  po- 
sition. On  the  precision  with  which  this  part 
of  the  plough  performs  its  work,  much,  indeed 
nearly  all,  of  the  beauty  of  the  ploughing  de- 
pends :  hence  the  importance  of  discovering  its 
true  form  for  the  land  on  which  it  has  to  be 
used.  Desirable,  however,  as  this  is,  there 
does  not  as  yet  appear  to  be  any  precise  rule 
for  the  formation  of  the  mould-board,  that  has 
met  with  so  uniform  an  approval  under  the 
test  of  practice,  as  would  lead  us  to  speak  with 
entire  confidence  of  it  We  have  looked  at  the 
mechanical  principles  laid  down  by  Small, 
Bailey,  Gray,  Amos,  Jefferson,  Clymer,  and 
others,  but  are  not  aware  of  any  plough-makers 
of  the  present  day  who  strictly  adhere  to  either 
the  one  or  the  other ;  and  so  long  as  the  mould- 
board  cannot  be  used  on  even  the  same  farm 
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under  circumstances  always  similar,  as  its 
operation  will  necessarily  be  affected  by  the 
weather,  the  state  of  the  land,  with  the  varying 
depth  and  width  of  the  plough,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  which  form  is  best  for 
general  purposes.  It  is  clear  that  different 
soils,  as,  for  instance,  light  sand  and  heavy 
clay,  require  monld-boards  almost  the  ^posit^- 
of  each  other ;  and  such  they  are.  The  Nor- 
fblk  mould-board  is  short,  with  rather  a  hollow 
or  concave  surface,  whilst  that  used  in  the 
hundreds  of  Essex  is  long  and  convex. 

Lord  Weslern,  many  years  ago,  improved 
upon  the  form  of  the  heavy  land  mould-board 
in  use  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Essex  where 
he  resides,  by  cutting  away  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  tigxire, 
and  by  making  it  in  a  straight  line  lengthwise 
from  the  nose  to  the  hind  part. 

Were  the  circumstances  always  the  same, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  one  mathe- 
matical form  of  the  mould-board  wonid  be  pre- 
ferable to  all  others  ;  but,  under  circumstances 
80  various,  the  plan  hitherto  adopted  has  been 
to  prove,  by  experience  and  from  practical 
operation,  the  forms  best  suited  to  different 
lands  under  an  average  depth  and  width  of 
work,  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
principle  of  the  wedge,  as  necessary  for  the 
proper  lifting,  turning,  and  laying  over  the  soil. 
Provided  the  mould-board  be  made  so  that  the 
work,  while  in  operation,  goes  on  as  it  should 
do,  a  good  practical  criterion  as  to  its  figure 
will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  friction  it  has 
undergone,  and  this,  with  the  fine  cast  metal 
now  in  use,  can  be  determined  to  a  nicety.  If, 
on  a  given  soil,  the  mould-board  becomes 
brightened  uniformly — if  the  mould  appears  to 
slip  with  light  friction  and  with  the  same  pres- 
sure from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  it  cannot 
be  far,  if  any  thing,  out  of  its  proper  shape  for 
the  purpose  intended.  And  yet,  if  the  same 
mould-board  be  used  on  some  otfier  lands,  it 
will  immediately  show  its  inapplicability  to 
them  by  the  soil  adhering  to  it  in  parts,  not 
slipping  well  through  it,  and  thus  evidencing  a 
want  of  uniformity  in  its  general  friction. 
Therefore,  considering  that  neither  depth  nor 
width  of  furrow  is  always  the  same,  and  that 
scarcely  one  circumstance  affecting  its  use  is 
unvarying,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  rule  which 
shall  apily  suit  these  changes.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  pre3umed  that  such  will  not  or 
cannot  be  found ;  and  the  theory  which  most 
accords  with  our  view,  is  one  which  has  re- 
cently been  laid  down  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham, 
rector  of  Winkfield,  Berkshire,  a  gentleman 
#hose  scientific  and  agricultural  knowledge 
entitles  his  opinion  to  considerable  deference. 
His  theory  is,  that  the  mould-board  should  be 
composed  of  straight  lines  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  with  continually  increasing  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  furrow :  these  last  lines  being 
either  straight,  convex,  or  concave,  horizontal 
sections  of  the  mould-board. 

Coi//,cr.— Simple  as  the  coulter  may  appear 
to  be,  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  plough, 
lind  much  depends  upon  its  being  properly 
formed  and  fixed  for  the  work  it  has  to  perform 
in  the  operation  of  ploughing.    It  should  be 


made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  of  sufficient  sub- 
stance to  stand  firmly  to  the  position  in  which 
it  is  set  for  its  work,  not  bending  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left  The  blade  or  cutting 
part  should  be  about  2^  inches  wide,  and 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  curves,  as  this 
shape  cuts  the  land  easier  than  when  the  edge 
is  either  in  a  straight  line  or  curved  forward. 
TU^  land  side  of  the  coulter  should  be  flat,  and 
the  opposite  side  a  gradual  taper  from  the  edge 
to  the  back:  the  thickness  must  be  determined 
by  the  strength  of  the  work  it  has  to  perform. 

The  angle  at  which  the  coulter  is  usually  set, 
is  about  forty-five  degrees  from  the  plane  of 
the  ground ;  but  in  summer  lands  it  requires  to 
be  placed  in  a  more  slanting  position,  and  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  share  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  to  prevent  the  grass  or  rubbish 
driving  in  a  heap,  as  it  otherwise  might  do.  On 
the  contrary,  when  used  for  ploughing  up  hard 
fallows,  it  requires  to  be  fixed  in  a  more  up- 
right position,  and  rather  more  backward  than 
the  point  of  the  share.  It  should  be  placed 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  share,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  land  side  of  it  Every 
good  ploughman  has  his  own  notions  on  the 
subject  of  setting  the  coulter,  but  the  above 
directions  are  given  from  practical  observation. 

The  usual  mode  of  fixing  the  coulter  in  the 
socket  of  the  frame  or  beam,  is  by  means  of 
wood  or  iron  wedges  driven  above  or  below  the 
socket,  or  by  a  coarse  cut  screw-bolt,  which 
turns  into  the  side  of  the  socket  and  presses 
against  the  coulter-stalk.  Each  of  these  modes 
is  defective,  there  being  a  complication  in  the 
details  of  all  that  appears  not  quite  adapted  to 
the  class  of  workmen  who  have  to  use  them. 

Skim  Coulter$, — Skim  coulters  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  surface- 
grass  or  rubbish.  Sketches  of  two  kinds  are 
given  in  pi.  17,  m,  m.  The  usual  plan  is  to  fix 
the  skim  about  six  inches  before  the  common 
coulter. ' 

Wheel  Coulters  are  used  in  the  fen  lands,  and 
are  useful  when  ploughing  up  turf.  One  of 
these  coulters  is  represented  in  pi.  17,  n.  The 
cutting-disk  should  be  made  of  steel,  with  a 
nave  sufiiciently  long  for  it  to  be  steady,  and 
the  box  should  be  bored  true,  and  revolve  on  a 
well-fitted  steel  pin,  as  on  the  perfect  fitting  of 
the  box  and  axle  the  correct  working  of  the 
disk,  and  consequently  the  effective  operation 
of  the  plough,  depends. 

Siring  Plougkt, — ^The  advantages  attributed 
by  Mr.  Ransome  to  the  swing  plough  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  It  admits  of  being  set  into  its  work  at  a 
given  depth,  either  shallower  or  deeper,  by  the 
alteration  of  the  draught  iron  at  the  point  of 
draught,  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
distance  at  which  the  power  of  the  horses  is 
applied. 

2.  The  ploughman  has  also  the  power  of  re- 
gulating, in  some  degree,  the  depth  of  the  work, 
by  either  liAing  or  bearing  upon  the  handles. 

3.  It  is  a  plough  of  more  simple  construc- 
tion than  any  other,  and  less  expensive  in  its 
first  cost 

4.  A  skilful  workman  can  plough  across 
ridge   and  furrow^  at  very  nearly  a  uniform 
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defUh  *,  he  can  work  with  it  on  almost  all  lands, 
and  in  all  weathers  when  ploughing  can  be 
done  at  all. 

The  Wheel  Plough  (unthhigh  Gallowiet).— This 
derives  its  name  from  having  the  appendage 
of  a  carriage  and  wheels.  The  body  of  the 
plough  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
swing  plough,  and  notwithstanding  the  different 
form  of  its  beam,  the  point  of  draught  should 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  swing  plough, 
namely,  to  cut  a  line  drawn  from  the  horse's 
shoulder  to  the  share  or  point  of  resistance. 

In  the  Report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
the  county  of  Leicester,  published  in  1808,  it 
i^  stated,  "that  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
wheels  were  first  applied  to  the  fore-end  of  the 
beam,  and  it  was  found  by  'pitching'  the  plough 
a  little  deeper,  and  setting  the  wheels  so  as  to 
prevent  its  drawin|;  too  deep,  the  wheels  were 
a  sufficient  guide,  and  the  plough  required  no 
one  to  hold  it  except  in  pJaces  of  difficulty." 
If  properly  adjusted^a  lad  of  14  years  of  age 
can  manage  ii  ea3ily ;  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  once  saw,  at  a  ploughing  match,  a  lad 
having  a  plough  of  this  sort — the  only  one  in 
t|ie.  field — walking  leisurely  beside  it,  to  the 
great  a$tonishment  of  the  other  competitors, 
and  from  whom,  to  their  still  greater  astonish- 
ment, he  carried  away  the  prize.  This  lad  had 
been  taught  ploughing  only  a  few  months. 

When  one  wheel  only  is  attached  to  the 
plough,  some  persons  give  the  preference  to  a 
small  one  to  run  upon  the  unploughed  land,  as 
it  is  less  likely  lo  clog  up,  and  requires  no  al- 
teration towards  the  end  of  the  furrow;  but 
others  prefer 'a  larger  wheel  which  runs  in  the 
furrow,  as  it  has  an  even  bottom  to  travel  over, 
and  correctly  regulates  the  width  of  the  furrow- 
slice.  It  also  more  effectuallv  facilitates  the 
turning  round  at  the  headland,  particularly  if 
the  horses  have  to  go  to  the  right  hand.  The 
larger  wheel  to  run  in  the  furrow,  therefore,  is 
best  for  general  purposes,  and,  with  a  lever 
attached  to  it,  is  readered  very  easy  of  adjust- 
ment. 

Id  the  u«e  of  a  gauge  for  the  depth  of  plough- 
ing, whether  of  two  wheels,  one  wheel,  or  a 
foot,  the  plough  should  be  so  regulated  as  to 
press  but  lightly  on  the-  ground  when  passing 
over  it;  thus  admitting  as  little  of  the  counter- 
acting force  between  the  wheel  and  share  as 
possible. 

In  the  Prize  Essay  by  Henry  Handley,  Esq., 
the  advantages  of  wheejjs  are  clearly  set  forth, 
and  his  arguments  in  favour,of  their  use  have 
since  been  very  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
trials  made  under  the  directions  of  Philip 
Pusey,  Esq. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  was  awarded  to  John 
Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire,  for  the 
invention  of  a  plough  (see  Jour,  of  Roy,  Agr, 
Soct  voL  i,  p.  66)  for  the  purpose  of  ridge  cul- 
ture; by  A  easy  transition  of  shape,  which 
is  accomplished  in  a  very  simple  manner,  this 
implement  becomes, 

1.  A  double  tom  or  ridge  plough. 

2.  A  moulding  plough. 

3.  A  horse-hoe,  or  cleaning  plough. 

4.  A  skeleton,  or  broad-share  plough. 
■SubsoU  Ploughs^ — At  the  thought  of  a  subsoil 
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plough,  says  Mr.  Ransome,  our  minds  toraatr 
once  to  James  Smith,  of  Deanstone,  as  the  gen- . 
tleman  who  has  opened  a  very  interesting  and 
important  view  of  tillage,  by  the  system  of  sob* 
soil  ploughing,  and  thereby  breaking  the  under 
soil  without  turning  it  up  to  the  surface.  His 
practical  knowledge  has  long  been  devoted  to 
the  inteqpsts  of  agriculture,  and  the  results  have 
9een  most  beneficial.  The  plough  he  invented 
for  the  purpose  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  de- 
scription, though  we  should  consider  our  Essay 
incomplete  without  a  sketch  of  it  See  pL  17,  o^ 
alsog. 

Following  the  invention  of  James  Smith,  of 
Deanstone,  was  another  of  a  different  and 
much  lighter  description,  the  invention  of  Sir 
Edwaid  Stracey,  Bart.,  Rackheath,  and  the. 
plough  is  called  by  the  latter  name.  It  answers 
the  purpose  of  deep  ploughing,  that  is,  from  10 
to  16  inches  below  the  surface,  and  when  pre- 
ceded by  the  common  plough,  which  is  th 
plan  recommended,  the  depth  below  the  sur- 
face-ground is  just  as  much  again  as  the  firs 
plough  effects. 

This  plough  answers  admirably  for  under* 
ploughing  grass  lands,  and  is  made  into  a  sub- 
turf  plough  by  changing  the  wheel  gear  in 
front,  to  that  of  a  carriage  and  two  wheels. 

P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  in  an  interesting  paper  in 
the  Eing,  Agr,  Soc.  Joum,  (vol.  i.  p.  434),  gives  ' 
an  account  of  a  plough,  made  to  his  order  by 
Charles  Hart,  of  Wantage ;  at  the  hinder  part 
of  this  plough  was  fixed  a  strong  tine,  some- 
thing like  those  on  Bidders  scarifier,  for  the 
purpose  of  under-ploughing  the  soiL  This  tine 
was  made  to  rise  or  lower  at  pleasure;  and 
from  the  description  of  its  use  and  operation, 
given  in  the  above  paper,  we  should  think  it  a 
valuable  invention,  as  it  may  be  easily  attached 
to  a  plough  of  the  common  sort,  and  removed 
when  not  wanted. 

Skeleton,  or  Cleamng  Pltmghst  are  often  the 
transformati#ns  of 'common  ploughs  for  that 
purpose,  by  taking  the  mould-boards  and  shares 
off,  and  substituting  for  the  shares  subsoil  or 
cleaning  shares,  with  prongs.    See  PL  17,/. 

The  plan  of  laying  furrows  in  one  direclion, 
so  as  to  have  neither  ridge  nor  water  furrows, 
has  wit)tin  the  last  year  attracted  more  than 
common*  attention  in  Britain.  It  has  led  to  % 
careful  inquiry  into  the  the  system  ofpIoughiDg 
pursued  in  Kent,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
position among  many  first-rate  agriculturists 
to  try  the  ]|pan,  provided  lighter  implements 
can  be  furntetied  for  the  purpose,  not  exceed- 
ing the  power  of  two  horses'  draught  To  this 
object  some  eminent  practical  fanners  have 
turned  their  attention,  and  a  plough,  madft 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Smart,  a 
farmer  of  great  respectability  and  experience 
at  Rainham,  in  Kent,  bids  fair  to  open  a  new 
and  very  important  view  of  the  mechanical 
principles  of  the  turn-rest  plough,  which  he 
has  remodelled ;  and  it  may  be  made  equally 
applicable  to  the  power  of  two  or  four  horses. 

This  gentleman,  after  many  trials,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  work 
of  the  turn-rest  plough  depended  on  its  wed^^ 
like  construction,  its  form  could  only  be  cor* 
rect  in  proportion  to  its  approach  to  the  per* 
feet  wedge;  and  this  form,  obtained  by  straight 
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lines  in  the  direction,  first,  from  the  point  of 
the  share  to  the  throat  of  the  plough,  to  pro- 
dace  the  effect  of  elevating  the  furrow-slice ; 
and,  second,  from  the  edge  of  the  coulter  to  the 
heel  of  the  rest,  to  effect  the  turning  of  the  flag, 
is  that  which  he  has  adopted;  making  these 
lines  tend  to  an  angle  of  15  degrees.  With  the 
assistance  of  an  ingenious  plough wrig^  in  hi^ 
own  neighbourhood,  several  ploughs  on  thif 
principle  were  constructed,  and  these  have 
been  the  basis  upon  which  still  further  im- 
provements in  the  detail  have  been  carried 
ouL  They  are  now  so  constructed  that  the 
ploughman  can  readily  shift  his  coulter  by 
means  of  a  lever,  which  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  handles,  and  also  his  rests  or  mould-boards 
from  side  to  side,  without  leaving  his  station 
between  the  handles  of  his  plough,  they  being 
80  arranged  that,  by  withdrawing  a  small  pin 
and  pressing  the  projecting  rest  towards  the 
body  of  the  plough,  the  mould-boards  on  either 
a(ide  become  alternately  the  land  side  when  not 
in  work. 

Ploughs  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  far- 
rows all  in  one  direction,  and  laying  the  slices 
at  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  as  is  done  by 
the  common  plough,  have  been  within  the 
last  year  or  two  brought  before  the  public,  but 
we  cannot  learn  that  they  have  been  generally 
iMiopted. 

In  going  thus  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  plough,  we  have  shown  the  present  state 
of  agricultural  mechanics  as  respects  those  in 
general  use.  To  have  gone  more  fully  into 
the  description  of  those  out  of  the  common  rou- 
tine of  farming,  would  have  carried  us  beyond 
irhat  we  imagine  to  be  the  proper  limit  of 
this  portion  of  the  work.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  observed,  that  there  are  a  variety  of 
purposes  for  which  ploughs  of  a  particular 
form,  different  from  any  already  described,  are 
required;  such  as  paring  ploughs,  draining 
ploughs,  dri41  ploughs,  dtc^  iic.  iOn  each,  in- 
deed on  all  of  which,  a  considerable  amount 
of  judgment  and  ingenuity  has  been  expended. 

Ploughs  even  for  common  purposes  have 
been  long  in  arriving  at  their  present  state; 
and  there  are  doubtless  many  improvements 
that  may  yet  be  accomplished. 
*  In  the  construction  of  ploughs,  the  first  ob- 
ject to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  work  to  be  done;  the  next,  that  this 
should  be  effected  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  animal  power,  and  with  the  greatest  econo- 
my; and,  lastly,  that  they  should  be  made  as 
simple  as  possible  in  reference  to  the  plough- 
man who  will  have  to  use  them.  The  circum- 
stance of  repairs,  which  will  be  continually  re- 
quired as  the  parts  wear  out,  should  also  be 
kept  in  view,  and  the. whole  require  to  be  made 
on  an  accurate  plan,  so  as  to  insure  every  part 
fitting  properly;  the  workman  may  then  fix 
them  on  the  spot  as  readily  as  a  mechanic  at 
his  manufactory.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship  are 
main  points  in  economy,  and  that  to  dispense 
with  either  is  to  pave  the  way  to  dissatisfaction 
and  trouble  to  all  parties  concerned. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  alterations  on  the 
present   implements,  which   appear  adapted 


^to  the  purpose,  and  likely  to  agree  with  th^ 
'description  of  the  requisites  just  given ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plough,  in  its  various 
forms,  is  capable  of  great  improvement ;  and 
amongst  the  points  to  which  attention  may  be 
usefully  directed  are  the  following : — 

Amount  of  draught  that  different  forms  of 
mould-boards  and  shares  require,  in  order  to 
deltrmine  those  best  suited  to  the  purpose, 

A  mould-board  that  will  best  turn  the  work 
on  either  side  of  the  plough,  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  changed  from  one  to  the  other,  aAer 
the  plan  of  the  Kent  turn-rest. 

A  ready  means  of  altering  the  depth  or  pitch 
of  thfi  swing  plough  while  in  motion,  without 
stopping  the  horses,  so  that  it  may  be  accom- 
modated to  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  or  inequalities  on  its  surface,  which  the 
plough  may  meet  with. 

The  same  as  respects  the  wheel  plough,  with- 
out placing  any  of  its  forces  in  opposition  to 
each  other. 

Many  papers  on  ploughs  and  ploughing  are 
contained  in  the  best  modem  agricultural  pe- 
riodicals. Wilkie's  turn-rest  plough  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Tran$.  High,  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  484. 
Mr.  Heathcote's  steam  plough,  Iin4<  p*  72.  Mr. 
Laidlaw*'On  the  general  advant|[ges  of  Two- 
horse  Ploughs,"  Quart,  Joum,  of  Jgr,  vol.  ii.  p. 
712.  «  On  the  Plough  of  Palestine,"  Ibid.  vol. 
iii.  p.  373.  "On  Small's  Plough  as  a  Drill 
Plough>"  Ibid.  p.  864.  "  On  the  Mathematical 
Construction  of  the  Plough,"  by  Mr.  Amos, 
Com.  Board  of  Agr,  vol.  vi.  p.  437,  «  On  Wheel 
and  Swing  Ploughs,"  by  Mr.  Handley,  Joum, 
Roy,  Agr,  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  *'  On  Draught  in 
Ploughing,"  by  Mr.  Pusey,  Ibid,  p.  219.  "On 
Subsoil  Ploughing,"  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
Ibid,  p.  245.  "On  the  Rackheath  Subsoil 
Plough,"  by  Sir  E.  Stracey,  Ibid,  p.  263.  "  On 
the  Charlbury  Subsoil  Plough,"  by  Mr.  Pusey, 
Ibid,  p.  433.  "On  the  Rackheath  Subturf 
Plough,"  by  Sir  E.  Stracey,  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  37 ; 
and  "  On  a  Light  Subsoil  Plough,  adapted  for 
two  Horses,"  by  Mr.  Gabell,  Ibid.  p.  421. 

The  Plough  in  tht  United  5/a/fs.— Whilst  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  the. 
plough  has  been  so  much  improved,  American 
intelligence  and  ingenuity  have  been  rewarded 
with  great  success  in  the  same  pursuit.  The 
implement  which  the  pioneer  is  obliged  to 
make  use  of  in  first  stirring  and  partially  turn-- 
ing  up  the  soil  filled  with  roots  and  stones,  is 
necessarily  very  rude,  sometimes  almost  equal 
in  this* respect  to  those  of  the  primitive  ages 
of  husbandry.  One  of  these  rough  contri- 
vances is,  in  New  England  and  the  Northern 
States,  familiarly  called  the  Evil  plough.  The 
several  improvements  on  the  plough  in  the' 
United  States  seem  to  have  progressed,  for  the 
most  part,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  Eu- 
ropean plans  or  models,  and  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  swing-ploughs, 
wheel-ploughs  being  scarcely  ever  seen.  Sim- 
plicity and  economy  se^m  to  have  been  kept  in 
view  by  all  who  have  undertaken  to  improve 
or  modify  the  implement.  As  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  present  varieties  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  soil,  the  ploughs  are  constructed 
with  reference  to  these  conditions,  so  that  in 
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the  Northern,  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States,  different  ploughs  are  vaunted  for  their 
excellence.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  to  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  United 
States  should  be  also  indebted  for  the  first  theory 
of  the  plough  formed  on  mathematical  princi- 
ples. President  Jefferson's  letter  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, addressed  in  1798,  is  published  in  the 
Trantactiont  of  the  Am.  Philoaophical  Society, 
vol.  iv.  p.  314.  It  describes  the  mould-board, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  properly 
constructed.  (See  American  Farmer,  vqI.  ii. 
p.  185,  and  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  iii.  p. 
113.) 

In  England  the  most  complete  set  of  experi- 
ments yet  made  to  ascertain  the  particular 
merits  of  different  ploughs,  are  those  instituted 
by  Mr.  Pusey,  president  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  described  by  him  in  the  3d 
No.  of  the  Journal  of  that  Society.  A  con- 
densed view  of  the  objects  and  results  of  these 
experiments  may  be  found  in  the  Cultivator, 
(vol.  viii.  p.  10),  together  with  the  results  ob- 
tained with  American  ploughs  at  the  Worces- 
ter ploughing  match  in  1840. 

The  points  embraced  in  the  English  experi- 
ibents  were : 

1.  The  comparative  lightness  in  dratight,  of 
wheel  and  swing  ploughs. 

2.  The  lightest  plough  absolutely,  of  wha^ 
ever  kind. 

3.  The  effect  of  different  soils  upon  the  qua- 
lities, and  chiefly  on  the  draught  of  the  plough. 

4.  The  comparative  tenacity  of  different 
soils. 

6.  The  power  of  two  horses  to  plough  the 
strongest  or  clay  soil. 
^  Ten  ploughs,  embracing  some  from  the  most 
celebrated  makers  in  England,  the  highly  famed 
Scotch  swing  plough,  and  several  of  those  in 
Common  use  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  selected  by  Mr.  Pusey  for  his 
experiments,  and  he  was  aided  by  the  presence 
and  advice  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
agriculturists  in  the  country.  The  ploughs 
were  worked  by  skilful  ploughmen;  and,  as 
much  interest  was  attached  to  the  experiment 
on  the  Scotch  ploughs,  a  Clydesdale  span  of 
horses  and  a  ploughman  accustomed  to  the 
plough  were  sent  up  by  Lord  Moreton  to 
manage  that  part  of  the  trial.  The  Scotch 
plough  has  obtained  considerable  celebrity 
irom  the  strong  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Mr. 
Loudon,  who  declares  the  improved  Scotch 
plough  to  be  superior  to  any  similar  implement 
known  in  England.  They  are  constructed  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
his  celebrated  Report  on  the  true  shape  of  the 
mould-board,  addressed  to  the  French  Institute, 
whic^,  he  showed  from  mathematical  data, 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  gentle  hollow 
curve ;  other  ploughs  constructed  more  full  and 
short,  not  raising  the  earth  gradually  like  a 
wave,  but  throwing  it  over  at  once.  In  con- 
densing Mr.  Pusey's  experiments,  we  shall 
select,  as  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose, 
from  the  list  given  by  him,  three  ploughs — 1st, 
the  improved  Scotch  plough  made  by  Fergu- 
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I  son,  and  entirely  of  iron — ^8d,  a  one-wheeled 
plough  of  wood,  with  an  iron  breast,  by  Mr. 
Hart,  but  commonly  known  as  the  improved 
Berkshire  plough;  and  3d,  an  old-fasnioned 
plough  made  of  wood,  and  such  as  is  in  general 
use  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it  is  called 
the  old  Berkshire  plough.  Some  previous  ex- 
perimerfts  had  convinced  Mr.  Pusey  that  the 
Hart  plough  was  of  easy  draught,  and  the  ones 
now  instituted  showed  that  his  impressions 
were  correct 

The  Clydesdale  horses  were  much  admired 
in  their  work;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
bystanders  that  such  land,  usually  worked  with 
four  horses  in  line,  might  be  ploughed  with  two 
such  horses  abreast;  though  it  was  said  it 
would  cost  as  much  to  keep  two  horses  in  that 
condition,  as  to  support  the  four  in  their  usual 
working  state.  On  this  ground,  where  the 
horses  had  a  firm  footing,  they  worked  with  per- 
fect ease. 

In  summing  up  the  trials,  Mr.  Pusey  remarks 
that  the  plough  requiring  the  least  draught  was 
Hart's,  though  in  the  last  trial  it  was  beat  by 
Ransome's  two-wheel  plough;  and  that  of  all 
modern  ploughs  the  Scotch  swing  plough  was 
the  heaviest,  **  out  of  the  question  on  a  H^t 
soil,  and  by  no  means  the  best  on  a  heavy 
one."  The  following  table  shows  the  average 
draught  of  all  the  ploughs  on  the  several  soils 
in  which  the  experiments  were  made : 

Trial  I.  Sandy  loam    ....    I7|  ttov*. 
%  day  loam      .       .       .       -    47^     ** 
8.  Loamy  aand    -       -       -       >    I6|     *■ 

4.  Strong  loam   .       -       •       .    Slf     '^ 

5.  nay  loam      .       .       .       .    18|      <• 
0.  Mooryaoll      ....»'* 

A  drawing  of  Hart's  improved  Berkshire 
one-wheel  plough  is  given  in  the  Cultivator, 
(vol.  viii.  p.  10.) 

The  trials  at  the  Worcester  plo^hing  match 
in  1840,  were  made  to  determine  the  award  of 
two  premiums  offered  bv  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Bociety,  of  $100,  and  $75,  for  the 
best  ploughs,  one  for  lapping  furrows  and  the 
other  for  laying  them  flat  The  following  re- 
marks by  the  reporting  committee  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  the  experiments, 
whilst  the  list  of  ploughs  will  show  the  num- 
ber of  inventors  and  improvers  whose  imple- 
ments have  acquired  most  celebrity  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  power  required  to  turn  over  a  given, 
quantity  of  earth  by  a  plough  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration.  This  power  can  be 
measured  with  great  accuracy;  greater  than 
many  of  the  committee  supposed,  before  they 
witnessed  the  operation.  The  dynamometer, 
inserted  between  the  plough-beam  and  the 
chain,  measures  with  great  accuracy  the 
strength  exerted  by  the  team.  Suppose  the 
strength  applied  be  the  same  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  raise  336  lbs.  over  a  single  pulley ; 
suppose  also  that  the  depth  of  the  furrow  is  6^ 
inches  with  a  width  of  13  inches.  Multiply  1:1 
by  6},  and  you  will  have  84  with  a  fraction. 
Now,  if  336  lbs.  of  power  will  take  up  and  ti^m 
over  84  inches  of  earth,  then  1 12  lbs.  will  tarn 
28  inches.  Tried  in  this  way,  the  ploughs  ex- 
hibited showed  the  following  results,  l^ie 
power  in  each  case  is  113  lbs. 
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FrasT  Tbiai. — Ploughs  for  Itqppmg  furrowt. 

By  Charles  Howard       .       .       .  39^  Inches. 

Kttgfi«>«,  Nourae  4k  Mason      -  84 

John  Wilson     -       -       -       .  21|  *« 

Stephens'  plough      .       *       .  80  " 

,  James  Btewart  (Scoteh  plough)  I0|  " 

Cornelius  Bergen      .        .       .  )8  ■* 

Barnabjr^Mooera  --     .       -  17f  *« 

E.6.  WbUing.       ...  18  " 

Sbcoks  Trtakw— For  flat  fiarotn, 

Pronty  lb  Mears       -       -       -  t7|  '• 

Charles  Howard       -       -       .  85  " 

Buggies,  Nourse  &  Co.    .       .  94  •* 

Barnaby  &  Mooers  -       -       -  16|  *« 

B.  O.  Whiting  ....  14  •« 

Another  plough  by  Pronty  ^  Meam  98  ** 

Do.        do.        Charles  Howard  9S  '* 

The  terms  used  in  this  experiment  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  adopted  in  the  English  one ; 
but  those  who  choose  may  easily  compare 
them  with  each  other  by  remembering  that  112 
lbs.  is  8  stone,  and  making  the  fnrrow-slice  to 
correspond,  which  in  the  American  experiment 
was  84  inches,  and  in  the  English  one  45 ;  or 
6|)  by  13,  to  5  by  9.  When  this  is  done,  the 
experiments  will  be  found  to  correspond  re* 
markably  well,  and  the  general  results  of  both 
may  be  considered  as  establishing  many  im- 
portant truths,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  pointed  out  Thus  it  wilt  be  seen  that 
in  the  same  soil,  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, one  plough  will  work  100  per 
cent,  easier  than  another,  or  that  one  horse 
will  perform  the  work  of  two,  or  two  that 
of  four,  with  the  same  ease.  Could  horses 
speak,  they  would  doubtless  direct  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  men  who  have  invented,  and 
the  farmers  who  use,  implements  by  which 
one-half  of  the  severest  labour  the  horse  per- 
forms is  done  away.  We  very  much  question 
whether  our  farm-horses  on  our  heavy  wheal 
lands  do  not  oAen  perform  much  more  severe 
labour  than  the  highest  rate  named  by  Mr. 
Pusey  (52  stone,  or  728  lbs.),  as  we  have  seen 
them  day  after  day  showing  more  exertion  and 
evident  distress  in  ploughing  than  when  draw- 
ing a  ton  a  day  over  hard  roads.  Whatever  may 
be  the  obduracy  or  tenacity  of  the  soil,  or  the 
toughness  of  the  sward ;  only  one  pair  of  horses 
is  used,  where,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
four  would  be  used  abroad,  and  the  question  is 


never  asked  whether  the  plough  is  of  a  con- 
struction  so  defective  as  to  require  5  cwt  to 
move  it,  or  whether  it  works  with  ease,  with  a 
force  of  2  cwt.  applied.  Mr.  Pusey  estimated 
the  fair  draught  of  the  Clydesdale'horse  at  168 
lbs.  or  12  stone,  and  that  of  a  conunon  English 
farm-horse  at  112  lbs.  or  8  stone. 

At  a  fair  held  by  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Syracuse,  in  1841,  the  first  of  the 
regular  premiums,  #90,  was  awarded  to  the 
plough  made  by  Howard  Delano  of  Mottsville» 
the  second  premium  of  $20  to  E.  G.  Holiiday, 
for  his  plough,  favourably  known  as  the  Laugh- 
lin  plough.  The  Wisconsin  and  other  ploughs 
attracted  considerable  notice;  but  the  double 
mould-board  plough  of  Bamaby  and  Mooers, 
from  the  excellence  and  novelty  of  its  con* 
struction,  the  facility  with  which  it  would  ope- 
rate on  side  hills  as  well  as  on  level  land,  and 
its  ease  of  draught,  rendered  it  deservedly  a  fa- 
vourite implement,  and  the  honorary  premium 
was  deemed  well  awarded.  It  was  supposed 
by  many  very  good  judges  of  ploughing,  that 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  land-side  share 
would  increase  the  draught  sensibly,  but  the  re- 
sult showed  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

The  trial  of  ploughs  which  took  place  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  American 
Institute,  at  New  York,  was  very  well  con- 
ducted ;  and  although  the  number  of  ploughs 
on  the  ground  was  not  as  great  as  at  Syracuse, 
the  trials  with  the  dynamometer  were  more  sa- 
tisfactory. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of 
the  favourite  Massachusetts  ploughs  had  not 
been  present  for  competition,  as  a  full  investi- 
gation and  understanding  of  the  matter  requires 
repeated  and  careful  comparison  of  ploughs  in 
the  same  soils,  and  as  near  as  possible  under 
the  same  circumstances.  We  believe  that 
such  will  hereaAer  be  the  ease.  The  manner 
in  which  the  report  of  the  trials  of  ploughs  last 
year  at  Worcester  was  presented,  renders  a 
comparison  of  the  actual  draught  used  there  aiid 
at  New  York,  difficult ;  but  as  the  mode  was 
adopted  at  New  York  that  English  experiment- 
ers have  used,  a  comparison  between  the 
ploughs  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  those 
of  this  country,  is  more  easily  made.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  which  we  find  prepared  at  our 
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HarfsBngHsb    - 
Bansome's  wheel,  do. 
Yestdr,  No.  I,  Bcoich  - 
"        "    9,  English 
Bcoviar's  swing,  do.  - 
Hunter's  English 
Currie*s  Scotch  - 
Coltman's  do.     - 
Hadden*s  dou      -       - 
Nelirsdo.  ... 
Wilkens*s  English      - 
Bansome's  swing 
Palmer's  wbe«l,  Bngltoh 
New  spring,  Scotch    - 
Sussex,  English  • 


140  Um. 

106 

170 

IM 

100 

100 

170 

17» 

ISO 

185 

175 

100 

280 

189 

189 


400  Ibe. 

480 

880 


600 
500 
500 

510 
600 

540 
409 
500 
500 
880 


Furrow  not  well  taken  ont. 
Between  Airrow  not  well  laM  ap. 
Clean  Airrow. 


Farrow  not  well  laid  ap. 

M  tf  U 

Second  beat  farrow. 

Third 

Good  Airrow. 


Good  work. 


The  following  ploughs  were  tried  at  Sing  Sing,  14th  October : 


Bamaby  ib  Mooers 
Wisconsan 
Boebe's  swing    . 
Minor.  Horton  dc  Go.'s 
Cornelias  Bergen's     - 


149 

170 


850 
488 
451 
460 
479 


Best  work  of  any  Amerlcaii 
Second  best  rata. 
Good  furrow. 


115 


4H 
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PLOUGHING. 

exhibition,  is  entitled  to  receive,  over  and  above, 
the  Society's  plough  medal  of  silver,  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription,  with  the  gainer's  name. 
About  40  applications  are  made  for  the  medals 
every  year,  so  that  at  least  600  ploughmen  an- 
nually compete  for  them ;  but  the  actual  num- 
ber far  exceeds  that  number;  as,  in  many  in- 
stances, matches  comprehend  from.  40  to  70 
ploughs,  instead  of  the  minimum  number  of  16. 
The  matches  are  usually  occasioned  by  the 
welcome  which  his  neighbours  are  desirous  of 
giving  an  incoming  tenant  to  his  farm,  and  its 
heartiness  is  shown  in  the  extent  of  the  assist- 
ance which  they  give  him  in  ploughing  a  field  or 
fields  at  a  time  when  he  has  not  yet  collected  a 
working  stock  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Ploughing  matches  are  generally  very  fairly 
conducted  in  Scotland.  They  usually  take 
place  on  lea  ground,  the  ploughing  of  which  is 
considered  the  best  test  of  a  ploughman's  skill, 
though  I  hold  that  drilling  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  execute  correctly.  The  best  part  of  the 
field  is  usually  selected  for  the  purpose,  if  there 
be  such,  and  the  same  extent  of  ground,  usually 
from  2  to  4  ridges,  according  to  the  length,  is 
allotted  to  each  portion  of  ground  to  be 
ploughed.  A  pin,  bearing  a  number,  is  pushed 
into  the  ground  at  the  end  of  each  lot,  of  which 
there  are  as  many  marked  off  as  there  are 
ploughs  entered  in  the  competition.  Numbers 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  pins  are  drawn 
by  the  competing  ploughmen,  who  take  pos- 
session of  the  lots  as  they  are  drawn.  Ample 
time  is  allowed  to  finish  the  lot,  and  in  this 
part  of  the  arrangements  I  am  of  opinion  that 
too  much  time  is  usually  allowed,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  spectators.  Although  shortness  of 
time  in^  executing  the  same  extent  of  work  is 
not  to  i^  compared  to  excellency  of  execution, 
yet  it  should  enter  as  an  important  element  in- 
to the  decision  of  the  question  of  excellence. 
Every  competitor  is  obliged  to  feer  his  own 
lot,  guide  his  own  horses,  and  do  every  other 
thing  connected  with  the  work,  such  as  assort- 
ing his  horses,  and  trimming  his  plough-irons, 
without  the  least  assistance. 

The  judges,  who  have  been  brought  from  a 
distance,  and  have  no  personal  interest  in  the 
exhibition,  are  requested  to  inspect  the  ground 
after  all  the  ploughs  have  been  removed,  hav- 
ing been  kept  away  from  the  scene  during  the 
time  the  ploughs  were  engaged. 

The  primary  objecls  of  the  institution  of 
ploughing  matches  must  have  been  to  produce 
the  best  examples  of  ploughraanship ;  and  by 
the  best  must  be  understood  that  kind  of 
ploughing  which  shall  not  only  appear  to  be 
>p»  well  done,  but  must  be  thoroughly  Jind  essen- 
tially well  done.  In  other  words,  the  award 
should  be  given  to  the  plough  that  produces 
not  only  work  of  a  proper  surface  finish,  but 
which  will  exhibit,  along  with  the  first,  the-pro- 
perty  of  having  turned  up  the  greatest  quantity 
of  soil  and  in  the  best  manner.  {Book  of  the 
Farm.) 

The  following  will  be  found  a  useful  table, 
showing  the  distance  travelled  by  a  horse  in 
ploughing  or  scarifying  an  acre  of  land ;  also 
the  quantity  of  land  worked  in  a  day,  at  the 
rate  of  16  and  18  miles  per  day  of  9  hours. 
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PLUM  (Pruntu,  from  ^n*w«,  its  Greek  name) 
A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  several  of  which 
are  indigenous  to  Britain.  Having  already 
noticed  the  bird  cherry  (P.  padu$),  the  wild 
cherry  tree  (P.  cerasui\  the  wild  bullace  tree 
(P.  ifm/tVta),  the  black  thorn  or  sloe  (P,  tpinosa\ 


PLUM. 

under  tbeir  sereral  heads,  it  only  remains  to 
speak  in  this  place  of  the  wild  and  cultivated 
species  of  pi  am  tree.  The  wild  plum  tree 
(p.  dome$tica^  is  a  moderate  sized  tree,  without 
thorns,  foundf  growing  sometimes  in  woods  and 
hedges,  flowering  in  May.  The  fruit  is  rather 
ohlong,  seldom  quite  glohular,  its  colour  and 
flavour  very  variable.  "  Whether  all  our  cul- 
tivated plums  have  originated  from  this  spe- 
cies, or  from  the  wild  ballace  tree"  (P.  insilUta), 
says  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  "its  thorns  having  disap- 
peared by  culture  like  those  of  the  pear  tree, 
is  a  question  which  perhaps  no  botanist  can 
ever  solve."  As  to  its  varieties,  Gerarde  de- 
clares that  ''to  write  of  plums  particularly 
would  require  a  pecaliar  volume,  and  yet  the 
end  not  be  attained'unto,  nor  the  stock  or  kin- 
dred perfectly  known,  neither  to  be  distin- 
guished apart"  He  adds  that  each  coontry 
has  an  abundance  of  its  own  peculiar  varie- 
ties. All  the  kinds  of  plum  grow  well  in  any 
common  soil,  and  are  increased  by  seeds  or 
suckers,  or  by  grafting  or  budding  to  perpetuate 
the  particular  kinds.  There  are  274  varieties 
named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  As  a  choice  selection  for  a  small 
garden,  Mr.  Nicol  recommends  the  following 
twelve  varieties :  Jaune  H&tive,  Wilmot's  Or- 
leans green  gage,  red  magnum-bonum,  white 
ditto,  Coe's  golden  drop,  Caledonian,  mussel, 
damson,  wine-sour,  white  buUace,  blue  imp^ 
ratrice. 

The  Ji>est  plums  for  cultivation  may  be  thus 
classed — 

a.  PuRPLKRouim. — Shoots  smootlL — ^Purple  gage; 
nectarine  plum ;  Kirkes ;  virgin ;  queen 
mother. 

Shootg  downy^ — Royal  native;  Orleans; 
early  Orleans ;  Coze's  fine  late  red ;  wine- 
sour.  , 
&.  Osj.ojKB.-^S.'foott  tmooth. — ^Blue  imp^ratrice ; 
Inkworth  imp^ratrice ;  Cooper's  large  red. 
Shoots  downy. — Blue  perdrigon;  Shrop- 
shire damson. 
a. Pals  Rotriro^ — Shqots  smooth. — Green  gage; 
Knight's  large  green  drying;  Lucombe's 
nonsuch. 

Shoots   downy^ — Drap   d'or;   Mirabelle; 
Washington. 
&.  Oblono. — Shoots  smooth. — Coe's  golden  drop; 
St  Catherine ;  White  magnum  bonum. 

Shoots  downys — Gumaraen;  White  per- 
drigon. 
If  plum  trees  are  much  pruned,  they  grow 
too  luxuriant  to  produce  fruit,  and  often  gum 
and  spoil.-  The  choice  varieties  of  plums  are 
much  esteemed  for  the  dessert;  the  more  com- 
mon sorts  are  used  for  pies,  tarts,  preserves, 
Ac.  The  wood  is  employed  for  turnery  and 
cabinet  work,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  mu* 
sical  instruments. 

The  following  information  relative  to  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  plum  trees,  is 
from  a  communication  made  by  Mr.  8.  Reeve, 
of  Salem,  N.  J.,  to  that  valuable  American 
work,  Hoffy's  Orchardist's  Companion. 

Plum  trees,  like  other  fruit  trees,  when  first 
transplanted,  and  for  a  few  or  several  subse- 
quent years,  should  be  managed  and  cultivated 
fiUke ;  but  when  the  plum  tree  has  arrived  to 
maturity,  and  ready  to  bear,  the  soil  around  it 
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should  be  thrown  into  a  hard  texture,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  consistency  of  a  gravel  walk. 

A  pig  and  poultry  yard  which  remains  un- 
cultivated, and  never  suffered  to  become  a 
sward,  is  also  very  appropriate,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  promenaded  over  con- 
stantly by  bipeds  and  animals  so  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  grass  growing. 

In  a  soil  of  this  description,  owing  to  its  be- 
ing compact  and  consequently  remaining  drier, 
the  trees  do  not, grow  so  fast  as  in  cultivated 
grounds,  the  beneficial  result  is,  that  the  sap  cen- 
tres itself  more  in  the  fruit ;  whereas,  when  the 
sap  is  too  abundant,  it  is  more  apt  to  flow  past 
the  fruit  into  the  branches,  and  thus  ultimately, 
from  a  want  of  nourishment,  the  plums  drop 
off  in  profusion,  owing  to  their  starved  condi- 
tion, and  not  so  much,  as  it  is  oHen  supposed, 
from  the  bOre  or  sting  of  the  curculio,  of  which 
it  is  frequently  found  divested  when  picked 
from  the  ground. 

From  a  compact  position  or  nature  of  soil 
as  before  described,  another  important  advan- 
tage arises:  although  not  operating  as  a  perfect 
antidote  tq  the  attacks  of  the  curculio,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  great  preventive  to  its  depreda- 
tions, from  the  circumstance  that  this  insect, 
when  the  fruit  does  fall,  not  meeting  with  a 
surface  or  soil  such  as  sward,  garden  ground, 
dec,  in  which  to  take  shelter  until  the  following 
spring,  when  it  hatches  and  assumes  the 
winged  form,  and  again  commences  its  destruc- 
tive attacks  upon  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Reeve  submits  it  therefore  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  fully  repay  any  person 
for  his  trouble  or  expense  in  removing  (which 
should  only  be  done  when  vegetation  is 
checked)  from  the  plum  tree,  when  it  has  ar- 
rived to  the  age  of  8  to  10  years,  all  the  rich 
subsoil  from  around  the  tree  in  a  circumfe- 
rence of  from  10  to  12  feet  down  to  the  clay 
soil,  and  fill  up  the  space  again  with  poor  earth, 
sand,  or  gravel,  so  as  to  check  the  growth  of 
the  tree  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  principles  slated  in  this  ar* 
tide. 

PLUM  TREE  WEEVIL.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  falling  of  unripe  plums,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  and  cherries,  is  caused  by  little 
whitish  grubs,  which  bore  into  these  fruits. 
The  loss  of  fruit,  occasioned  by  insects  of  this 
kind,  is  frequently  very  great ;  and,  in  some  of 
our  gardens  and  orchards,  the  crop  of  plums 
is  often  entirely  ruined  by  the  depredations  of 
grubs,  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  the 
larvae  or  young  of  a  small  beetle  of  the  weevil 
tribe,  called  Rhynduenus  (Conotrachelut)  Nenw 
phar,  the  Nenuphar  or  plum-weevil.  "I  have 
found  the  beetles,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  of  Boston, 
"  as  early  as  the  30lh  of  March,  and  as  late  as 
the  10th  of  June,  and  at  various  intermediate 
times,  according  with  the  forwardness  or  back- 
wardness of  vegetation  in  the  springy  and  have 
frequently  caught  them  flying  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  They  are  from  three-twentieths  to 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  exclusive  of  the 
curved  snout,  which  is  rather  longer  than  the 
thorax,  and  is  bent  under  the  breast,  between 
the  fore-legs,  when  at  rest  Their  colour  is  a 
dark-brown,  variegated  with  spots  of  white, 
ochre-yellow,  and  black.  The  thorax  is  un- 
4k3  »17 
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even;  the  wing-covers  have  several  short 
ridges  upon  them,  those  on  the  middle  of  the 
back  forming  two  considerable  hamps,  of  a 
black  colour,  behind  which  there  is  a  wide 
band  of  ochre-yellow  and  white.  Each  of  the 
thighs  has  two  Utile  teeth  on  the  under  side. 
They  begin  to  sting  the  plams  as  soon  as  the 
frait  is  set,  and,  as  some  say,  continue  their 
operations  till  the  first  of  August  After  mak- 
ing a  suitable  puncture  with  their  snouts,  they 
lay  one  egg  in  each  plum  thus  stung,  and  go 
over  the  fruit  on  the  tree  in  this  way  till  their 
store  is  exhausted ;  so  that,  where  these  beetles 
abound,  not  a  plum  will  escape  being  punc- 
tured. The  irritation  arising  from  these  punc- 
tures, and  from  the  gnawings  of  the  grubs 
after  they  are  hatched,  causes  the  young  fruit 
to  become  gummy,  diseased,  and  finely  to  drop 
before  it  is  ripe.  Meanwhile  the  grub  comes 
to  its  growth,  and,  immediately  after  the  fruit 
falls,  burrows  into  the  ground.  This  may 
occur  at  various  times  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  of  August ;  and,  in  the  space  of  a 
little  more  than  three  weeks  afterwards,  the 
insect  completes  its  transformations,  and  comes 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  beetle  form.  The 
history  of  the  insect  thus  far  is  the  result  of 
my  own  observations ;  the  remainder  rests  on 
the  testimony  of  other  persons." 

In  an  account  of  the  pluni-weevil,  by  Dr. 
James  Til  ton  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  pub- 
lished in  the  Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  (article 
Fruit,)  and  since  republished  in  the  **  Georgi- 
cal  Papers  for  1809**  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  in  other  works,  it  is  stated, 
that  peaches,  nectarines,  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
and  cherries  are  also  attacked  by  this  insect, 
and  that  it  remains  in  the  earth,  in  the  form 
of  a  grub,  during  the  winter,  ready  to  be 
matured  into  a  beetle  as  the  spring  advances. 
These  statements,  says  Dr.  Harris,  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  confirm.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  fully  ascertained  by  Professor 
Peck,  Mr.  Say,  and  others,  in  whose  accuracy 
full  confidence  may  be  placed,  that  this  same 
weevil  attacks  all  our  common  stone-fruits,  such 
as  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and 
cherries ;  Dr.  Burnett  has  recently  assured  me 
that  he  has  seen  this  beetle  puncturing  apples ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  trans- 
formations of  some  of  the  grubs  may  be  re- 
tarded till  the  winter  has  passed,'  analogous 
cases  being  of  frequent  occurrence,  lliose 
that  are  sometimes  found  in  apples  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  more  common  apple- 
worms,  which  are  not  the  larvae  of  a  weevil. 
The  Rev.  P.  V.  Melsheimer  remarks  in  his  ca- 
talogue, that  this  insect  lives  under  the  bark 
of  the  peach-tree.  Professor  Peck  raised  the 
same  beetle  from  a  grub  found  in  the  watery 
cj^crescence  of  a  cherry  tree,  and  from  this 
circumstance  named  it  Rhynchanut  Cerati,  the 
cherry-weevil.  The  plum,  still  more  than  the 
cherry  tree,  is  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  small 
limbs,  which  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  large 
irregular  warts,  of  a  black  colour,  as  if  charred. 
Grubs,  apparently  the  same  as  those  that  are 
found  in  plums,  have  often  been  detected  in 
these  warts,  which  are  now  generally  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  punctures  of  the  beetles, 
id  the  residence  of  the  grabs.  Professor 
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Peck  says,  that "  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
bark.  The  sap  is  diverted  from  its  regolar 
course,  and  is  absorbed  entirely  by  the  bark, 
which  is  very  much  increased  in  thickness; 
the  cuticle  bursts,  the  swelling  becomes  irre- 
gular, and  is  formed  into  black  lumps,  with  a 
cracked,  uneven,  granulated  surface.  The 
wood,  besides  being  deprived  of  its  nutriment, 
is  very  much  compressed,  and  the  branch  above 
the  tumour  perishes."  Thie  grubs  found  by  Pro- 
fessor Peck  in  the  tumours  of  the  cherry  tree, 
went  into  the  ground  on  the  6ih  of  July,  and  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  or  24  days  from 
their  leaving  the  bark,  the  perfect  insects  began 
to  rise,  and  were  soon  ready  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  healthy  branches. 

In  speaking  of  the  difference  between  the 
grub  of  the  plum-weevil  and  apple  tree  cater- 
pillar, Dr.  Harris  observes,  "  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  plum-weevil,  an  insect  un- 
known in  Europe,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  is 
a  little,  rough,  dark-brown  or  blackish  beetle, 
looking  like  a  dried  bud,  when  it  is  shaken  from 
the  trees,  which  resemblance  is  increased  by 
its  habit  of  drawing  up  its  legs  and  bending  its 
snout  close  to  the  lower  side  of  its  body,  and 
remaining  for  a  time  without  motion  and  seem- 
ingly lifeless.    In  stinging  the  fruit,  before  lay- 
ing its  eggs,  it  uses  its  short  curved  snout, 
which  is  armed  at  the  lip  with  a  pair  of  very 
small  nippers ;  and  by  means  of  this  weapon 
it  makes,  in  the  tender  skin  of  the  young  plam 
or  apple,  a  crescent-shaped  incision,  similar  to 
what  would  be  formed  by  indenting  the  fruit 
with  the  finger-nail.   Very  rarely  is  there  more 
than  one  incision  made  in  the  same  fruit;  and 
in  the  wound,  the  weevil  lays  only  a  single  egg. 
The  insect  hatched  from  this  egg  is  a  little 
whitish  grub,  destitute  of  feet,  and  very  much 
like  a  maggot  in  appearance,  except  that  it  has 
a  distinct,  rounded,  1  ight-brown  head.  By  means 
of  the  microscope  I  have  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  the  grubs  from  the  fruit  and  from  the 
warts  were  exactly  alike,  and  that  both  were 
without  feet.    It  appears,  furthermore,  that  the 
tumours  on  plum  and  on  cherry  trees  are  infested 
not  only  by  these  insects,  but  also  by  another 
kind  of  grub,  provided  ^ith  legs,  and  occasion- 
ally by  the  wood-eating  caterpillars  of  the  JEgeria 
exitiosc^  or  peach  tree  borer.  When  the  gru^s  of 
the  plum-weevil  are  fully  grown,  they  go  into 
the  ground,  and  are  there  changed  to  chrysalids 
of  a  white  colour,  having  the  legs  and  win^ 
free  and  capable  of  some  motion  ;  and  finally 
they  leave  the  ground  in  the  form  of  little 
beetles,  exactly  like  those  which  had  previously- 
stung  the  ft-uit.    Further  observation  seems  to 
be  wanting  before  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
cankerous  warts  on  plum  and  cherry  trees 
arise  from  the  irritating  punctures  of  the  plum* 
weevils,  and  of  the  other  insects  that  occasion- 
ally make  these  warts  their  places  of  abode  ; 
although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  weTl-' 
known  production  of  galls  by  insects  on  oalc 
trees  and  on  other  plantj$,  would  lead  us  to  sap. 
pose  that  those  of  the  plum  tree  have  a  similar 
origin.    In  addition  to  the  means  already  r^e- 
commended   for  preventing   the   ravages    of 
plum-weevils,  I  would  observe  that  waH-frnit 
can  be  perfectly  secured  by  a  screen  of  milli* 
net  or  close  netting,  which  should  be  put  oa  as 
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soon  as  the  fhilt  is  formed,  and  should  remain 
till  it  begins  to  ripen. 

The  followiogi  among  other  remedies  that 
have  been  suggested,  may  be  found  useful  in 
checking  the  ravages  of  the  plum-weevil.  Let 
the  trees  be  briskly  shaken  or  suddenly  jarred 
every  morning  and  evening  during  the  time 
that  the  insects  appear  in  the  beetle  form,  and 
are  engaged  in  laying  their  eggs.  When  thus 
disturbed  they  contract  tbeir  legs  and  fall ;  and, 
as  they  do  not  immediately  attempt  to  fly  or 
orawl  away,  they  may  be  caught  in  a  sheet 
^read  under  the  tree,  from  which  they  should 
be  gathered  into  a  large,  wide-mouthed  bottle  or 
other  tight  vessel,  and  be  thrown  into  the  fire. 
All  the  fallen  wormy  plums  should  be  immedi- 
ately gathered,  and  after  they  are  boiled  or 
steamed,  to  kill  the  enclosed  grubs,  they  may 
be  given  as  food  to  swine.  The  diseased  ex- 
crescences should  be  cm  out  and  burned  every 
year  before  the  last  of  June.  The  moose  plum 
tree  (Prunut  jSmerieana),  which  grows  wild  in 
Maine,  seems  to  escape  the  attacks  of  insects, 
fbr  no  warts  are  found  upon  it,  even  when 
growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  diseased 
foreign  trees.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the  best 
of  stocks  for  budding  or  engrafting  upon.  It 
can  easily  be  raised  from  the  stone,  and  grows 
rapidly,  but  does  not  attain  a  great  size.  For 
further  suggestions  and  remarks,  the  account 
of  this  insect  by  Dr.  Joel  Burnett,  in  the  18th 
volume  of  the  New  England  Farmer^  may  be 
consulted.    (HarrU,) 

Plums,  nectarines,  and  apricots  have  been 
saved  after  beijig  stung,  by  extracting  the  stung 
part.  This  may  be  done  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  or  nippers  properly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  wounds  heal  and  the  fruit  grows 
and  attains  to  perfect  maturity. 

POA  (From  poa,  signifying  grass  or  her- 
bage). The  meadow-grass.  A  genus  of  grasses 
of  considerable  extent,  and  very  abundant  in 
the  pasturages  of  Europe.  This  genus  con- 
t|iins  some  valuable  bay  and  pasture  grasses, 
succeeding  well  in  rich  loamy  soil ;  some  of 
the  species  are  aquatic,  growing  only  in  water, 
or  in  very  moist  situations ;  and  increased  by 
seeds  or  divisions  of  the  roots.  Poa  annua^  pi. 
6,  r,  is  the  most  common  of  all  grasses.  P.  trv- 
ifialis  and  P.  prattntu  are  sown  extensively  as 
fi  part  of  the  artificial  grasses  for  pastures  and 
lawns,  which  are  now  cooHnonly  made  with 
picked  grasses  instead  of  ''hay  seeds."  In 
general  these  grasses  appear  to  be  nutritious 
and  agreeable  to  cattle.  There  are,  in  Eng- 
land, nine  indigenous  species,  besides  several 
varieties. 

1.  Flat-stalked  meadow-grass  {P.eompretta), 
pi.  7,  A.  This  is  a  very  common  species  in 
dry,  barren  ground,  flowering  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

The  root  is  moderately  creeping,  with  downy 
fibres ;  stems  obliquely  ascending  in  the  lower 
part,  then  erect  and  often  crowded  together, 
from  1  to  1^  foot  high,  remarkably  compressed, 
by  which  this  species  may  readily  be  known, 
as  also  by  a  sudden  contraction  where  the 
panicle  begins.  Leaves  short,  narrow,  rough- 
ish,  especially  at  the  edges,  with  long  com- 
pressed sheaths,  and  a  short  obtuse  stipule. 
Th»  whole  plant  is  more  or  less  glaucous. 


Florets  from  three  to  eight  or  nine,  connected 
at  the  base  by  a  mass  of  white  folded  threads, 
as  fine  and  soft  as  a  spider's  web,  which  may 
be  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length.  This 
grass,  though  not  succulent,  is  eaten  by  all 
cattle,  but  cannot  be  cultivated  in  moist  or 
manured  ground.  It  never  forms  a  close  turf, 
and  although  it  possesses  superior  nutritive 
powers,  its  produce  anywhere  is  far  from 
abundant. 

A  variety  of  this  species  (P.  c.  var.  ertcta)  is 
mentioned  by  Sinclair,  which  difiers  from  the 
last,  in  having  culms  more  upright,  less  com- 
pressed, and  produced  in  greater  quantities.  It 
grows  closer,  forms  a  pretty  good  sward,  and 
the  roots  are  less  inclined  to  creeping.  But  it 
is  nevertheless  inferior  in  point  of  early  growth, 
and  the  produce  of  the  foliage.   See  Blub  Grass. 

3.  Alpine  meadow-grass  (P.  alpind)^  pi.  6,  L 
This  species  is  chiefly  confined  to  alpine  re- 
gions and  lofty  mountains. 

8.  Wavy  meadow-grass  (P.  laxa).  This  spe- 
cies grows  in  some  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot* 
land.    It  possesses  no  agricultural  meriu 

4.  Bulbous  meadow-grass  (P.  bviboui).  This 
species  tenants  the  sandy  sea-shore,  and  other 
dry,  barren  ground.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 

6.  Roughish  meadow-grass  (P.  trimalig),  pi. 
5,  t.  This  is  a  very  common  species,  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  especially  such  as  are 
rather  moist.  Perennial,  flowering  from  June 
to  October.  The  root  is  fibrous,  and  tufted; 
the  stems  several,  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
erect,  leafy,  with  several  knots,  the  naked  part 
cylindrical,  roughish  to  the  touch,  as  are  the 
edges  and  backs  of  the  flat,  slightly  spreading, 
lax,  linear,  deep-green  leaves.  In  their  long 
compressed  sheaths  also  a  slight  roughness  is 
sometimes  perceptible.  Panicle  large,  spread- 
ing with  half-whorled,  horizontal,  wavy,  angu- 
lar, rough-compressed,  unequal  branches.  Mr. 
Curtis,  deeply  versed  in  the  practical  economy 
of  grasses,  declares  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  for  pasturage  and  hay,  yielding  abun- 
dantly, though  not  particularly  early ;  and  of 
the  most  excellent  quality.  Mr.  G.  Sinclair, 
another  practical  authority  on  the  grasses,  also 
observes,  "The  superior  produce  of  this  Poa 
over  many  other  species,  its  highly  nutritive 
qualities,  the  seasons  in  which  it  arrives  at 
perfection,  and  the  marked  partiality  which 
oxen,  horses,  and  sheep  have  for  it,  are  merits 
which  distinguish  it  as  one  of  the  most  vala* 
able  of  those  grasses  which  affect  moist,  rich 
soils  and  sheltered  situations :  but  in  dry,  ex- 
posed situations  it  is  altogether  inconsiderable] 
it  yearly  diminishes,  and  ultimately  dies  off, 
not  unfrequently  in  the  space  of  four  or  five 
years.  Its  produce  is  always  much  greater 
when  combined  with  other  grasses  than  when 
cultivated  by  itself;  with  a  proper  admixture, 
it  wiU  nearly  double  its  produce,  though  on  the 
same  soil,  so  much  does  it  delight  in  shelter* 
Those  spots  in  pastures  that  are  closely  eaten 
down,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  this  grass.** 

6.  Smooth-stalked  meadow-grass  (P.  prattn- 
««),  pi.  6,  A.  This  is  a  very  common  species 
in  all  meadows  and  pastures.  It  is  perennial, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  root  is  strong 
and  creeping,  with  horizontal  runners.    Th- 
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general  aspect  of  the  plant  is  very  like  the  last, 
with  which  it  has  usually  been  confounded; 
but  the  stems  and  leaves  betray  no  roughness 
when  drawn  through  the  hand.  Spikelets  four- 
flowered  ;  florets  lanceolate,  ribbed,  connected 
by  a  web.  But  the  clear  and  essential  mark 
of  this  species,  compared  with  the  last,  consists 
in  its  very  short,  abrupt,  pointless  stipule,  which 
in  every  leaf  of  every  variety  proves  constant 
and  invariable. 

As  an  object  of  agriculture,  this  species  is 
not  less  valuable  than  the  P.  trwialig,  especially 
for  permanent  pasture.  It  is  earlier  in  leaf, 
and  will  thrive  with  less  moisture,  though  the 
rough-stalked  meadow-grass  produces,  at  last, 
a  better  crop.  Mr.  Curtis,  and  several  other 
able  botanists,  have  rendered  great  service  to 
the  farmer  in  directing  his  attention  to  such 
objects  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  worth  his  while 
to  be  select  in  seeds  for  grass  lands.  But,  after 
all,  Nature  is  supreme  in  the  accommodation 
of  particular  grasses  to  certain  soils  and  situa- 
tions, and  whatever  we  may  sow,  unless  we 
have  well  studied  her  laws,  she  finally  tri- 
umphs. The  great  objection  to  this  grass  is 
the  properly  of  the  creeping  roots  to  scourge 
the  soil. 

Mr.  Sinclair  notices,  in  his  experiments  on 
the  grasses,  two  varieties,  the  short  blue  mea- 
dow-grass (P.  pratentis  subcmruUa)  and  the  nar- 
row-leaved meadow-grass  (P.  praleruit  angtuti- 
foHa)y  pi.  6,  e,  which  requires  some  notice  here. 

The  discriminating  characters  of  the  first- 
named  are  as  follows : — Panicle  difiilse ;  spike- 
lets  oval,  generally  three-flowered;  the  culms 
shorter,  and  somewhat  glaucous;  and  the 
leaves  much  shorter  and  broader  than  those  of 
the  Poa  pratetiM,  It  may  be  further  distin- 
guished by  its  delicate  sky-blue  or  glaucous 
colour.  From  its  creeping  roots  and  other  de- 
merits, this  is  evidently  one  of  the  inferior 
grasses.  Although  the  botanical  characters 
of  the  narrow-leaved  meadow-grass  (P.  angu9- 
tifolia)  are  not  suflicient  to  constitute  it  a  dis- 
tinct species,  its  agricultural  merits  cause  it  to 
difl*er  from  P.  pratensit,  to  which  it  is  much 
superior.  Its  spring  produce  is  considerable, 
and  its  properties  of  early  growth  and  great 
nutritive  matter  would  rank  it  with  the  most 
valuable  grasses,  but  for  its  powerful  creeping 
root.  The  culms  are  most  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  straw-plait,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  «*  Leghorn."  See  Blue 
Okasb. 

7.  Annual  meadow-grass,  Suflblk-grass  (P. 
omniM),  pi.  6,  r.  This  is  an  exceedingly  com- 
mon species  everywhere,  as  well  in  waste  as 
cultivated  ground,  flowering  from  April  to  No- 
vember. The  root  is  fibrous.  Stems  pale, 
very  smooth,  oblique,  compressed,  3  to  12 
inches  long.  Leaves  ofl  a  fine  lightpgreen, 
spreading,  linear,  bluntish,  flaccid,  roughish  at 
the  edge  only.  Panicle  small,  widely  spread- 
ing. Spikelets  ovate,  five-flowered;  florets  a 
little  remote,  flve-ribbed,  without  a  web. 

This  is  a  good  grass  for  fodder,  abundant  in 
proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  easily 
raised,  but  not  durable.  The  diminutive  size 
of  the  plant,  however,  renders  its  cultivation 
unprofitable,  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
of  the  pasture  grasses.  It  is  the  most  trouble- 
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some  weed  that  infests  gravel  walks,  stone 
pitchings,  and  the  like.  The  most  effectual 
way  to  extirpate  it  in  such  situations  is  to 
sprinkle  salt  on  it ;  some  recommend  boiling 
water  and  a  layer  of  litter,  &c. 

This  grass,  which  Dr.  Darlington  calls  mea- 
dow-poa,  in  the  Middle  States  goes  by  the  name 
of  green  grass,  spear-grass,  and  meadow-^rass;- 
Although  it  is  styled  an  annual,  it  has  a  peren- 
nial root  This  species  varies  considerably^ 
in  size  and  appearance,  when  growing  in  dif- 
ferent soils  and  situations.  In  our  best  soils, 
the  radical  leaves  are  very  long  and  luxuriant, 
— when  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  green  gran. 
This  has  by  some  botanists  been  made  a  dis- 
tinct species,  under  the  name  of  P.viridia:  but 
it  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  variety.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  Muhlenberg  terms  it, "  optimum  pa- 
Intlurn;**  being  decidedly  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  grasses  known  in  our  pastures.  It  has 
not  been  found  necessary  to  cultivate  it,  by 
sowing  the  seed;  for  when  the  land  is  duly 
prepared  by  lime  and  manure,  it  soon  takes 
possession  of  the  soil, — or  comes  inj  as  the 
farmers  term  it;  and  supersedes  the  artificial 
grasses.  In  very  poor  land,  it  deteriorates  so 
much  that  it  would  scarcely  be  recognised  as 
the  same  plant  It  is  generally  believed  by  the 
botanists  to  be  a  naturalized  foreigner  in  the 
United  States. 

8.  Glaucous  meadow-grass  (P.  glaucay,  This 
species  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England. 

9.  Wood  meadow-grass  (P.  nemorali$),  T^is 
is  a  very  common  species  in  some  districts  in 
groves  and  woods,  especially  on  chalk  soils. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  slender  and  delicate, 
1}  or  2  feet  high.  Stems  several,  slightly  com- 
pressed, smooth,  striated,  leafy,  with  4  or  6 
joints.  Leaves  almost  all  on  the  stem,  grass- 
green,  narrow,  flat,  more  or  less  rough,  taper- 
ing to  a  fine  slender  point  Mr.  George  Sin- 
clair speaks  favourably  of  a  variety  of  this 
species,  which  he  names  P.  ntnuratit,  var.  on- 
gutiifalia.  Although  the  produce  is  inconsider- 
able compared  to  that  of  many  others  equally 
nutrient,  yet  the  early  growth  of  this  grass  in 
the  spring,  and  its  remarkably  fine,  succulent, 
and  nutritive  herbage,  recommend  it  strongly 
for  admission  into  the  company  of  the  superior 
permanent  pasture  grasses.  It  flowers  in  the 
third  week  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  in  the 
end  of  July. 

The  P.  aquaticoy  PI.  5,  m,  or  water  meadovr- 
grass,  of  some  botanists,  is  the  reedy  sweet- 
grass  (Glyceria  aqualiea)  of  Smith.  The  decum* 
bent  meadow-grass  (P.  Hecumbens)  is  the  de- 
cumbent heath^rass  (TrioHa  decumhens)  of 
Smith's  English  Flora.  The  reflexed  meadoir- 
grass  (P.  distant)  of  Sinclair  is  the  reflexed 
sweet-grass  (^Glyceria  distans)  of  modem  bo- 
tanists. The  Glyeeriajttdtans  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  Poajluitant, 

One  or  two  exotic  species  are  mentioned  ia 
Sinclair's  work  on  the  grasses,  viz.. 

The  soft  meadow-grass  (P.  ctnisia).  This 
alpine  species  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
attains  to  a  greater  size  than  most  others  of 
the  same  class.  The  root  is  fibrous.  Panicle 
diffuse,  nodding.  Its  nutrient  properties,  as 
indicated  by  the  quantity  of  uatritive  matter  it 
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contains,  are  not  superior  to  those  of  several 
other  grasses,  which  afford  a  greater  abundance 
of  herbage  throughout  the  season. 

The  fertile  meadow-grass  (P.  fertiUi).  It 
produces  flowers  about  the  first  and  second 
weeks  of  July,  and  seeds  in  the  second  week  of 
August  This  grass,  which  is  also  a  native  of 
Germany,  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Poa  nemo- 
raht.  It  diflers  in  having  the  panicle  more 
loose  and  spreading,  and  less  attenuated.  The 
spikelets  are  more  oval,  and  nerved.  The 
culm  rises  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  2  feet  in 
height,  and  sometimes  more,  ascending  at  the 
base,  aAer wards  erect,  somewhat  compressed. 
The  root  is  slightly  creeping.  In  regard  to 
early  growth,  this  grass  stands  next  to  the 
meadow  fox-tail,  cock's-foot,  and  tall  oat  The 
herbage  is  more  nutritive  than  that  of  either  of 
those  grasses ;  and  from  its  agricultural  merits 
it  deserves  a  place  in  the  composition  of  rich 
pastures,  and  ranks  with  the  superior  grasses 
of  irrigated  meadows.  It  flowers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  towards  the 
end  of  the  month. 

The  nerved  meadow-grass  (P,nervata).  This 
species  is  a  native  of  North  America.  Pani- 
cle upright,  often  half  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
with  slender  branches,  pressed  close  and  sub- 
divided. Spikelets  small,  of  a  green  colour. 
Valves  of  the  blossom  smooth,  having  five 
raised  nerves  on  each  valve.  Leaves  in  two 
rows,  resembling  a  fan,  somewhat  rough. 
Culm  a  little  compressed.  This  grass  is  re- 
markably hardy,  and  possesses  many  very  ex- 
cellent properties:  it  will  be  found  a  valuable 
ingredient  in  permanent  pastures,  where  the 
soil  is  not  too  dry,  but  of  a  medium  quality  as 
to  moisture  and  dryness.  The  root  leaves  are 
produced  on  a  shoot,  and  stand  in  two  rows 
after  the  manner  of  a  fan.  This  shoot,  which 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
is  very  succulent,  and  contains  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  nutritive  matter  than  the  leaves, 
which  accounts  for  the  superior  nutrient  quali- 
ties of  the  laltermath.  It  flowers  in  the  third 
week  of  June,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  the  last 
week  of  July. 

POCKET.  A  large  kind  of  bag  in  which 
hops  are  packed  up. 

POD.  A  term  used  to  express  the  siliqua 
and  silicula  of  botanists.  A  seed-vessel  of 
some  plants,  consisting  of  two  valves,  sepa- 
rated by  a  linear  receptacle,  along  each  of  the 
edges  of  which  the  seeds  are  alternately  ranged. 
The  wall-flower  affords  an  example  of  the  tUi- 
qua,  which  difi*er$  from  the  silicula  merely  in 
being  oblong  instead  of  being  short  and  round. 
The  satin-flower,  or  honesty,  bears  a  pouch  or 
silicula. 

POISON  (Pr.).  Any  substance  which  in 
small  quantity  disturbs,  suspends,  or  destroys 
one  or  more  of  the  vital  functions.  Poisons  are 
classified  by  Orfila  under  the  four  heads  of  irri- 
tants, narcotics,  narcoiico-acrids,  and  putrefi- 
ants,  or  septics,  and,  we  may  add,  sedatives. 
The  same  poisons  which  affect  men  usually 
affect  horses,  cows,  and  dogs;  but  goats  and 
swine  eat  many  things  that  are  virulent  poisons 
to  other  animals.  Sweet  almonds  and  aloes 
are  poisonous  to  dogs;  sugar  is  poison  to 
pigeons,  parsley  to  parrots,  and  pepper  to  hogs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  hogs  devour  Nux  vomica  and 
henbane  with  impunity;  goats  browse  on  jicon- 
iUf  Cicuta  viroMf  and  Jlmica  montana,  harmless; 
and  sheep  eat  common  hemlock  without  suflier- 
ing.  See  Akixal  and  Yse stable  Poisoks, 
FuRoiy  Shkbp,  Diskasbs  of,  Yew,  &c. 

POITTEVIN'S  MANURE.  iPcompound  or- 
ganic and  earthy  manure  powder,  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  drill.  See  MAHuaxs  appli- 
cable BT  THB  Drill. 

In  three  experiments  with  this  manure,  tried 
in  1840,  pn  turnips  against  bones,  the  following 
are  the  results. 


Firat,  on  the  stony  lofl. 


84biiflhel«orPoitteTln't    - 

-       9 

16  iMiahola  of  bono*    ... 

-     10 

Beeond,  on  a  sandy  soil. 
iU  buabeln  or  Foluevin*fl    -       . 

.'     15 

10 

1ft  buKhela  of  bones      -       -       . 

.      Ifl 

14 

Third,  on  a  sandy  soil  with  Swedes. 

13  bushels  of  PoitteTin's    - 

-      11 

ISbashelsofbones     ... 

-      10 

This  manure  answers  best  on  light  soils ;  it 
is  generally  used  too  sparingly. 

POLE.  A  measure  of  length  equal  to  16^  feet. 

POLLARD.  A  name  given  to  a  tree  that 
has  been  frequently  polled  or  lopped,  and  its 
top  taken  off*,  or  headed  down  to  the  stem,  for 
the  purpose  of  fire-wood  or  small  poles  for 
hurdle-wood  and  other  similar  uses,  as  well  as 
for  hop-poles,  6cc,  The  term  is  most  com- 
monly in  use  in  the  southern  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Great  Britain.  PoUard  is  also  applied 
to  the  fine  bran  or  inner  husk  of  wheat.  It  is 
a  substance  much  used  in  feeding  hogs  and 
different. domestic  animals. 

POLLEN.  In  botany,  the  pulverulent  sub- 
stance which  fills  the  cells  of  the  anthers  of  a 
plant,  consisting  of  a  multitade  of  little  hollow 
cases,  filled  with  a  fluid  holding  very  minute 
molecular  matter  in  suspension.  The  latter  is 
eventually  discharged  by  the  grains  of  pollen 
through  their  hollow  tubes,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  spermatic  fluid  of  a  plant.  When  the 
pollen  alights  on  the  stigma  of  the  plant,  the 
membrane  lining  the  shell  is  protruded  to  a 
tube,  which  enters  the  stigma,  and  lengthens 
until  it  reaches  the  ovule,  into  which  it  empties 
the  impregnating  fluid.  The  pollen  grains 
vary  in  form  and  magnitude,  being  globular, 
angular,  compressed,  simple,  and  compound. 
Pdlen  is  also  a  provincial  name  given  to  the 
hen-roost.    It  is  sometimes  written  hen-pollen. 

POLL-EVIL.  An  accident  which  sometimes 
occurs  to  horses,  from  the  animaPs  rubbing  or 
striking  his  head  against  the  lower  edge  of  the 
manger,  or  hanging  back  in  the  stall  and 
bruising  the  part  with  the  halter.  Such  inju- 
ries are  serious  in  their  nature  and  difficult  of 
treatment,  and  will  usually  require  the  skill 
and  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon. 

POLYPODY.  iPolypodtum,  from  poly,  many, 
and  potu,  a  foot;  having  numerous  root-like 
feet.  This  is  an  extensive  genus  of  very  orna- 
mental ferns.  The  hardy  kinds  are  well 
adapted  for  ornamenting  rock-work,  or  they 
may  be  grown  in  pots,  in  light  loamy  soil. 
All  the  species  may  be  readily  inqreased  by 
dividing  the  roots,  or  by  seeds. 

There  are  in  England  four  indigenous  spe- 
cies. 
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POMEGKANATE  (Punica,  from  punints  of 
"  Carthage/*  near  which  city  it  is  said  to  have 
been  first  found;  or  from  jnmicnu,  scarlet; 
alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers).  A  beau- 
tiful, hardy,  deciduous  shrub,  growing  from  12 
to  15  feet  high..  There  is  no  tree  more  showy  | 
than  the  pomegranate.  P.  granatum,  and  its 
varieties,  produce  their  splendid  flowers  and 
ft-uit  verj'  plentifully  from  July  to  September, 
when  planted  against  a  south  wall.  They  all 
grow  well  in  a  light,  rich  loam,  and  strike  root 
freely  from  cuttings  or  layers ;  the  rarer  varie-^ 
ties  are  sometimes  increased  by  grafting  on  the* 
common  kinds.  The  pomegranate  requires 
shelter  from  frost.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  of 
an  agreeable  acid,  and  the  rind  is  highly 
astringent. 

POPLAR  (PoptUus;  some  derive  the  word 
from  paipallOf  to  vibrate  or  shake ;  others  sup- 
pose it  obtained  its  name  from  being  used  in 
ancient  times  to  decorate  the  public  places  in 
Rome,  where  it  was  called  Arhcr  populi,  or  the 
tree  of  the  people).  Most  of  the  species  of 
poplar  are  very  ornamental,  more  especially  in 
early  spring,  when  the  catkins  of  the  males  are 
produced.  Their  favourite  place  of  growth  is 
in  moist  soil,  near  a  running  stream ;  but  they 
do  not  thrive  in  very  marshy  situations.  All 
the  species  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
or  layers,  and  some  by  suckers.  There  are  in 
England  four  indigenous  species  of  poplar;  the 
white  poplar,  already  noticed  under  the  head 
Abelb  Tbze;  the  gray  or  common  while  pop- 
lar (P.  cane»cen9)\  the  trembling  poplar  (See 
Aspsir) ;  and  the  black  poplar  (P.  ntgra). 

The  black  Italian,  or  necklace-bearing  poplar 
(P.  moniliffra),  appears  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  Britain  firom  North  America^  in  1772. 
Of  all  the  poplars  hitherto  introduced,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  valuable,  looking  to  it  in  the  light  of 
a  useful  and  profitable  timber  tree,  as  it  grows 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  produces  a  tim- 
ber of  large  scantling  and  excellent  quality, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other  of 
its  genus.  The  wood  is  of  a  grayish-white 
colour,  tough  when  seasoned,  and,  if  kept  dry, 
very  durable;  its  great  size  renders  it  fit  for 
the  largest  buildings,  and  as  flooring  for  manu- 
factories and  other  erections,  nothing  can  sur- 
pass it ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  properly  of  not 
splitting  by  percussion,  it  possesses  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  not  easily  taking  fire,  and, 
even  when  ignited,  burning  without  flame  or 
violence.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  well  de- 
serves a  place  in  extensive  grounds,  its  spiry 
height  and  pyramidal  form,  before  it  becomes 
Aged,  being  well  calculated  to  break  long  hori- 
zontal lines,  or  the  monotonous  effect  of  round- 
headed  trees :  it  also  in  a  great  measure,  from 
its  semi-fastigiate  growth  in  the  young  state, 
supplies  the  place  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  in 
such  scenery,  either  of  wooded  landscape  or 
in  combination  with  buildings,  as  is  improved 
by  the  presence  of  that  tree. 

The  Lombardy  poplar  (P.  fcuHgiata),  In  its 
close  fastigiate  growth  and  cypress-like  form, 
which  seems  to  be  retained  during  the  whole 
of  its  existence,  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  too 
conspicuous  not  to  be  immediately  recognised 
and  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus.  As  a  useful  and  profitable 
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timber  tree  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  «om«  of  the 
species  already  described,  the  twisted  and 
deeply-furrowed  trunk,  even  of  the  tallest  and 
largest  trees,  cutting  to  much  waste,  and  aflbrd- 
ing  boards  of  only  a  moderate  size  when  sawn 
up.  The  wood  is  also  softer  and  more  spongy 
than  that  of  the  black  and  the  black  Italian 
poplars,  and  rapidly  decays  unless  kept  per- 
fectly dry.  In  Britain,  therefore,  it  is  Cultivated 
almost  exclusively  as  an  ornamental  tree,  for 
which  its  towering  height  and  spire4ike  form 
eminently  qualify  it 

The  Athenian  poplar  (P.  (Sntca)  as  an  or- 
nainental  tree  is  superior,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  aspen  (to  which  it  is  closely  allied).  It 
grows  rapi<fiy,  young  trees  often  making  shoots 
in  one  season  of  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  and, 
though  a  slender-stemmed  tree,  it  has  the  valu- 
able property  of  resisting  the  wind,  and  is  never 
seen,  even  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  but 
an  erect  and  perpendicular  trunk. 

The  bark  of  all  the  poplars  is  more  or  less 
antiperiodic  and  tonic,  containing  an  alkali, 
which  can  be  procured  separate,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Salicina.  It  may  be  used  for 
curing  agues  in  the  same  manner  as  Qumme^ 
an  alkaloid  got  from  Peruvian  bark. 

There  are  many  North  American  species  of 
poplar,  among  which  is  the  tulip  tree  (Ztrto- 
dendron  tiUipiferd),  one  of  the  most  majestic 
trees  of  the  American  forests,  but  which  has 
been  improperly  classed  among  the  poplars. 
See  Tulip  This. 

The  other  and  more  genuine  species  is  the 
Carolina  poplar  (P.  angulata).  The  lower  part 
of  Virginia,  says  Michaux,  is  the  most  northern 
point  at  which  this  species  is  found. 

In  the  shape  of  its  leaves  and  other  charac- 
teristics, it  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
the  cotton  tree.  The  two  species  may,  how* 
ever,  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  buds, 
those  of  the  Carolina  poplar  being  short,  of  a 
deep  green,  and  destitute  of  the  resinous,  aro- 
malic  substance  which  covers  those  of  the 
cotton-wood,  and  of  which  the  vestiges  remain 
till  late  in  the  season.  The  wood  of  the  Caro- 
lina poplar  is  white,  but  so  very  soft  as  to  be 
of  little  value. 

The  Cotton^wood  (P.  Canadensit).^!  bare 
found  this  tree,  says  Michaux,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Genesee,  in  some  parts  of  Virginia,  and 
on  several  islands  in  the  Ohio,  always  on  a 
fat,  alluvial  soil. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  trowel-shaped, 
approaching  to  heart-shaped.  The  seeds  are 
surrounded  with  a  beautiful  plume  which  has 
the  whiteness  of  cotton,  and  the  young  buds 
are  covered  with  a  resinous,  aromatic  sub- 
stance of  an  agreeable  odour.  In  the  Atlantic 
States  this  poplar  is  rare,  and  has  received  no 
specific  name. 

American  poplar  (P.  Hudsomai)^ — ^This  species;, 
Michaux  says,  he  found  only  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  above  Albany,  where  it  attained 
a  height  of  SO  or  40  feet,  with  13  to  16  inches 
in  diameter.  Several  large  poplars  of  this 
kind  grow  in  and  near  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  it  is  usually  called  American  black 
poplar. 

Vvr^^mia  poplar  (P.  moiiiftyiro}^— This  speciea 
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Was  not  found  by  the  Michaux,  but  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  North  American 
tree.  It  is  also  called  the  Swiss  poplar,  and  is 
confounded  with  the  colton-wood. 

Cottoji  tree  (P.  argentia).  This  species  is 
scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country  com- 
prising the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern 
Slates ;  but  it  is  so  rare  as  to  escape  the  no- 
tice of  the  greater  part  of  their  inhabitants.  It 
is  called  cotton-wood  on  the  Savannah  in 
Georgia,  where  it  is  confounded  with  the  Ca- 
rolinian poplar. 

Tacaftuxhaca  or  Balsam  poplar  (P.  haUamica^* 
This  species  belongs  to  the  northern  regions 
of  America,  being  very  abundant  in  Canada, 
in  the  districts  watered  by  the  river  Sagney, 
between  the  47th  and  49th  degrees  of  latitude, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, it  rises  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  3  feet.  In  the  spring,  when  the  buds 
begin  to  be  developed,  they  are  abundantly 
coated  with  a  yellowish,  glutinous  substance, 
of  a  very  agreeable  smell. 

Heart-leaved  balsam  poplar  (P.  candiettfui).  In 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  this  tree, 
which  Michaux  says  is  a  genuine  balsam,  is 
commonly  seen  growing  before  the  houses  in 
town  and  country.  In  spring,  a  fragrant  re- 
sinous balsam  exudes  from  its  buds;  but  it 
differs  from  the  Tacamahaca,  its  leaves  being 
three  times  larger  and  more  heart-shaped. 

American  aspen  (P.  tremuloides)*    See  Aspss', 

AXKRICAir. 

American  large  aspen  (P.  grandideTUa).  This 
species  belongs  rather  to  the  Northern  and 
Middle  than  to  the  Southern  States.  It  is  larger 
than  the  preceding  species,  with  which  it  is 
usually  confounded. 

POPPY  (PapaveTy  from  papa,  pap,  or  thick 
milk;  the  juice  of  the  poppy  was  formerly 
used  in  children's  food  to  make  them  sleep). 
These  plants  succeed  best  in  a  light,  rich  soil. 
The  perennial  kinds  are  increased  by  dividing 
at  the  roots.  All  the  species  are  narcotic.  In 
England  there  are  six  indigenous  species  of 
poppy,  which  are  nearly  all  annuals.  They 
are  arranged  under  two  sections: — 1.  Those 
with  bristly  capsules;  2.  Those  with  smooth  cap- 
sules. 

The  1st  section  contains  the  round,  rough- 
headed  poppy  (P.  hybridum^y  which  grows  in 
sandy  or  chalky  fields.  This  is  not  a  hybrid, 
as  its  name  implies,  but  a  true  permanent 
species. 

Long,  rough-headed  poppy  (P.  argemone). 
This  grows  in  grain  fields  and  thin  borders, 
also  on  gravelly  or  sandy  soils.  It  is  annual, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  herbage 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  bristles  are 
less  closely  pressed  to  the  stem,  and  the  seg- 
ments of  the  leaves  are  somewhat  broader. 
Petals  pale-scarlet,  black  at  the  base,  soon 
falling,  often  ja^gged. 

The  2d  section  contains  the  long,  smooth- 
headed  poppy  (P.  dubium).  This  species  is 
foond  in  cultivated  fields,  especially  on  a  light 
soil.  Annual,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  of  a  stouter,  more  luxuriant  habit  than  the 
foregoing,  with  broader  leaves.  The  stem  is 
clothed  with  spreading  hairs;  the  flower-stalks 
with  close-pressed  bristles.     Petals  broader 
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'  than  they  are  long,  of  a  light-scarlet,  the  mar- 
gin mostly  crenate. 

Common  red  poppy,  or  com  rose  (P.  rhaas) 
See  Cork  Popft.  This  is  the  only  officinal 
species  of  the  British  poppies ;  but  it  is  used 
in  medicine  merely  as  a  colouring  agent 

White  |)oppy  (P.  iomniferum).  This  species 
appears  to  grow  wild  on  sandy  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  fen  lands.  But 
it  is  probable  that  in  places  where  it  is  found 
apparently  wild,  the  seed  from  the  cultivated 
poppy  has  been  deposited  by  birds.  The  som- 
niferous poppy  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Egypt. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Hindostan,  Persia,  and  Egypt, 
on  account  of  its  opium ;  in  Germany  for  the 
oil  expressed  from  its  seeds ;  and  in  England 
for  the  capsules,  which  are  used  in  medicine. 
It  is  universally  known  in  our  gardens  as  an 
ornamental  flower,  and  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity  of  London.  The  whole  herb  is 
glaucous,  and  generally  smooth,  though  the 
flower-stalks  now  and  then  bear  several  rigid, 
spreading,  bristly  hairs.  The  stem  is  3  or  4 
feet  high,  erect,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  broad, 
wavy,  lobed,  and  bluntly  notched,  clasping  the 
stem  with  their  heart-shaped  base.  Flowers  3 
inches  broad,  white  or  bluish-white,  with  a 
broad  violet  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  In 
gardens,  double  rarieties  of  every  shade  of 
purple,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  even  green  mixed 
with  white,  are  common,  though  nothing  can 
be  more  liable  to  change.  The  capsule  is  near- 
ly globular.  Seed  small,  whitish-brown,  oily, 
sweet,  and  eatable.  There  are  two  varieties, 
namely,  P.  album  and  P.  nigrum,  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  foramina  under  the^stigma  be- 
ing absent  in  the  former,  and  present  and  open 
in  the  latter.  The  milky  juice  of  the  capsules, 
when  abstracted  by  transverse  incisions  and 
inspissated,  forms  opium,  which,  as  Haller  well 
observes,  is  far  more  potent  and  dangerous  in 
hot  countries  than  in  our  cooler  climates.  The 
capsules  boiled  afford  a  mild,  narcotic  decoc- 
tion, more  generally  used  for  fomentations  in 
inward  pains,  and  for  making  a  syrup,  which 
is  misused  by  lazy  nurses,  who  administer  it 
to  restless  infants,  and  sacrifice  them  to  their 
own  love  of  ease.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  con- 
demned than  the  indiscriminate  use  of  syrup 
of  poppies.  N6  opium,  except  as  experiment, 
is  made  from  poppies  in  England ;  and,  could 
it  be  made,  both  it  and  the  foreign  opium 
should  never  be  employed  except  by  the  advice 
of  those  who  alone  ought  to  direct  its  use. 

Yellow  poppy  (P.  eambricum').  This  is  a  pe- 
rennial species  (and  the  only  mdigenons  one) 
which  flourishes  in  moist,  rocky  situations  in 
Wales  and  Westmoreland.  It  flowers  in  June. 
The  herbage  is  tender,  brittle,  of  a  light,  slight- 
ly glaucous  green;  its  juice  lemon-coloured. 
Stem  a  foot  high,  many-flowered,  thinly  cover- 
ed with  upright  hairs,  leafy,  branched.  Flow- 
ers of  a  most  elegant,  ihll  lemon  colour,  deli- 
ciously  fragrant. 

Field  poppy  {Papavtr  duhiium),  bastard  poppy. 
This  foreign  annual,  says  Dr.  Darlington,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  some  of  the  cultivated 
grounds  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and,  if  neglected;  may  become 
a  troublesome  weed. 
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POPULATION.  As  very  enroneous  notions 
•with  regard  to  ov«r-populaiion  are  often  enter- 
tained, and  as  many  of  the  most  philanthropic 
men  in  England  have,  at  considerable  personal 
trouble  and  cost,  promoted  emigration,  to  avert 
the  evils  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  from 
what  Mr.  Malthas  supposes  to  be  the  tendency 
of  mankind  to  excessive  population,  it  may  be 
well  for  the  public  to  peruse  a  paper  (Quart, 
Journ,  jSgr,  vol.  iii.  p.  89),  which,  in  detail, 
ably  examines  and  refutes  many  of  Mr.  Mal- 
tbtts's  data,  calculations,  and  conclusions. 
Mr.  Malthus  states,  from  data  derived  through 
a  variety  of  sources,  that  the  average  births 
from  each  marriage  are — 

In  Europe  --------  4*000 

England  --------  4*130 

France,  during  the  liz  yean  ending  in  18tt  -  4*370 

Russia ^     -        ,        -  4110 

America  (in  towntr)  according  to  Mr.  Barton  4*500 

America  (In  town  and  country  average)       -  d*000 

But,  from  returns  made  to  government,  it 
appears  that  the  average  births  in  England  and 
Wales,  during  the  30  years  ending  1820,  fell 
considerably  under  4  from  each  marriage ;  and 
of  these,  from  personal  deformity,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  causes,  a  considerable  portion  of 
women  must  remain  unmarried. 

But  supposing  every  tDOfnan,  married  or  n'n- 
g2e,  who  lived  to  18  years  of  age,  should  have  7 
Qhildren,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  as  favour- 
able as  at  Carlisle,  the  population  would  re- 
quire more  than  26  years  to  double  itself;  and 
25  years  is  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  Mr. 
Malthus  has  contemplated.  But,  supposing 
one-tenth  part  of  all  the  women  who  attain  20 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  the  rest 
were  to  bear  each  3*66  children,  which  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Sadler  to  be  the  average  prolificness  in 
England,  and  the  mortality  continued  as  at 
Carlisle,  the-population  would  remain  entirely 
stationary.  In  the  rich  and  fertile  country  of 
France,  the  population  is  nearly  stationary, 
and  in  Ireland,  population  increases  faster 
than  in  England ;  which  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  institutions  which  encourage  in- 
creased forethought  before  entering  on  the 
married  state.  Amongst  barbarous  nations,  the 
period  of  marriage  is  almost  always  early;  but 
as  countries  become  civilized,  a  portion  of  early 
life  is  devoted  to  labour  of  mind  and  body;  and 
the  desire  of  distinction  in  some,  and,  amongst 
all,  the  pursuit  of  gain,  delays  marriage ;  and, 
happily  for  mankind,  nothing  is  less  consist- 
ent with  universal  experience  than  the  terrible 
succession  of  evils  Mr.  Malthus  fears  from 
over-population.  Natural  evils,  and  the  more 
dreadful  effects  of  misrule,  have,  indeed,  spread 
death  and  desolation;  but  the  consequences 
have  not  been  increased  plenty  to  the  surviv- 
ors: on  the  contrary,  the  page  of  history  shows 
that,  in  the  fairest  portions  of  the  habitable 
world,  poverty  and  want  have  followed  de- 
creasing numbers. 

Whereas  the  wiser  the  laws,and,consequent- 
ly,  the  more  secttre  person  and  property,  the  slower 
men  are  to  marry  till  they  have  secured  for 
themselves  and  families,  in  a  habitation  of  their 
own,  the  conveniences  they  were  used  to  under 
their  paternal  roofs;  and,  consequently,  the 
1«8S  tendency  to  tbo  excessive  multiplication 
9U 
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of  mankind;  and  we  refer  to  Scotland,  Fraaeey 
6lc^  s[8  existing  proofs. 

No  society,  well  governed,  we  repeat,  has 
been  known  to  outgrow,  or  tend  to  outgrow,  its 
means  of  subsistence.  When,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  world,  we 
see  how  far  the  earth  is  yet  from  producing  all 
that  labour,  well-directed,  can  bring  forth,  when 
we  look  at  the  tracts  lying  waste  or  half-culti- 
vated, we  must  see  how  little  it  is  to  be  feared 
as  a  possible  evil,  that  our  population  will  ever 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  supplying  itself 
with  food.  We  have  only  to  look  to  what  mi- 
nute care  can  effect  in  multiplying  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  to  feel  in  what  a  prodigious  ratio 
it  may  be  multiplied.  A  piece  of  heaih  land 
the  most  worthless,  converted  into  a  cottager's 
garden,  yields  a  return  of  food  exceeding  that 
of  the  richest  land  of  the  cultivated  fields.  Aod 
nothing  prevents  the  increase  of  this  species  of 
culture  but  the  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  and 
of  mouths  to  consume.  Every  vegetable  that 
grows,  and  is  consumed,  affords  new  materials 
for  fertilizing  the  earth,  and  increasing  its  pro- 
ductions ;  and  thus  every  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  is  a  means  of  calling  new 
food  into  existence. 

The  introduction  of  a  single  plant  from 
another  hemisphere  has  more  than  doubled 
the  power  of  this  and  of  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope to  support  their  inhabitants.  An  acre  of 
potatoes  will  supply  food  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port, in  healthful  existence,  of  a  family  of  6  hu- 
man beings  for  one  year;  a  square  mile  of  land 
producing  potatoes,  therefore,  will  support  3S40 
persons  for  the  same  time.  But  the  produce 
of  the  potato  is  as  nothing  to  that  of  the  banana 
and  other  plants  of  the  tropical  regions.  Nor 
does  the  produce  of  the  potato  in  our  fields 
show  the  full  power  of  the  earth  to  produce 
food.  By  the  minute  cares  of  the  gardener, 
successive  crops  of  vegetables  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  same  surface,  and  in  the  sanae 
season.  Our  present  knowledge  of  agriculture 
shows  us,  that  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
the  productions  of  the  earth  may  be  prodi- 
giously multiplied;  but  what  our  present  know- 
ledge of  this  art  is  in  comparison  with  what  it 
may  become,  we  know  not.  What  other  plants 
are  yet  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  animal 
life,  what  other  means  of  fertilizing  the  earlh 
are  yet  to  be  discovered,  what  other  application 
of  mechanical  power  may  yet  take  place  in  aid 
of  human  labour,  we  know  not;  nor  need  we, 
with  relation  to  our  present  subject,  be  too 
curious  in  inquiring.  It  suffices  that,  with  our 
present  means  and  knowledge,  limited  as  they 
are,  we  can  multiply  our  means  of  subsistence 
in  a  degree  to  furnish  food  for  increasing  num- 
bers for  more  generations  of  men  than  the 
cares  of  the  living  race  need  extend  to. 

And  if  such  be  the  case  with  a  long-peopled 
country,  what  must  we  think  of  the  fear  that 
the  entire  world  will  be  over-peopled !  The 
richest  regions  of  the  globe  have  yet  been 
scarcely  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  hunter;  a 
great  part  of  Europe  is  still  a  desert;  and  a 
long  desolation  has  overspread  lands  that  once 
were  the  seats  of  nations,  and  which  only  de- 
mand security  that  they  may  be  blessed  with 
abundance  8|;ain.    $uch  as  Asia  Minor,  8yri«« 
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and  Greece,  and  such  the  long-desolated  shores 
of  Northern  Africa.  It  is  not  Nature  that  is 
barren  of  her  gifts,  but  it  is  man  that  has 
abused  them  all ;  and,  in  the  climates  and  the 
lands  where  we  might  look  for  the  verdure  of 
an  eternal  spring,  we  find  only  the  moving 
mountains  and  interminable  tracts  of  the  de- 
sert. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  enlarge  upon 
this  statement,  but  one  or  two  facts  wijl  surely 
convince  the  most  incredulous  that  we  are  not 
yet  nearly  arrived  at  the  maximum  available 
produce  of  the  earth.  Even  as  regards  the 
saving  in  the  seed-corn,  we  have  witnessed  in 
our  time  that  the  drill  has  done  much,  and  the 
dibbling  system  still  more ;  but,  by  transplant- 
ing, greater  things  may  yet  be  done.  I  will 
illustrate  this  position  by  only  one  or  two  facts 
out  of  many  of  a  simitar  kind  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  At  the  Battle  Horticultural 
show  (in  1837),  R.  White  received  a  prize  for 
61  fine  ears  of  wheat  growing  from  one  grain, 
which  are  deposited  at  the  apartments  of  the 
Labourer's  Friend  Society  in  Exeter  Hall,  and 
another  prize  at  the  Society  for  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &c.,  in  the  Adelphi,  and  similar  pre- 
miums are  again  offered  there  and  elsewhere. 
P.  Brown  raised  that  year  345  roots,  with  4250 
ears,  from  one  grain,  since  June,  1836,  the 
plants  having  been  divided  three  times ;  and  it 
is  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Trantactions  for 
1768,  that  in  the  same  space  of  time,  one  grain 
of  wheat  produced  21,109  ears,  containing 
576,840  grains,  or  nearly  a  bushel  of  clean 
grain ;  thus,  an  acorn  cup  would  hold  seed- 
wheat  enough  tc  raise  plants  for  an  acre  of 
land,  and  full  10,000,000  bushels  of  seed-wheat 
might  be  saved  on  the  4,000,000  acres  under 
wheat  in  Englaiul  and  Scotland ;  which  quan- 
tity, allowing  8  bushels  to  each  person,  would 
support  1,250,000  persons,  who,  if  employed  in 
weeding  the  crops,  would  double  the  produce, 
as  is  shown  by  the  increased  crops  raised  by 
the  tenants  under  the  allotment  system. 

And  again,  as  regards  manuring  the  soil, 
agriculture  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy;  crushed 
bones,  now  so  extensively  employed,  were  un- 
known as  fertilizers  25  years  since ;  gypsum, 
which  abounds  in  England,  is  only  slowly  com- 
ing into  use;  and  millions  of  tons  of  the  rich- 
est manure  are  now  annually  wasted  in  our 
cities  and  towns — suffered  to  putrefy  in  cess- 
pools, or  poured  into  the  sea  through  a  thou- 
sand sewers;  "and  yet,"  says  the  Thames  Im- 
provement Company,  "strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, England  is  almost  the  only  nation  m 
Europe,  notwithstanding  its  advance  in  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  which  suffers  the  peculiar 
manure  in  question  to  be  wasted  and  cast 
away;  while  all  the  other  nations  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  even  China,  husband  it,  and  trea- 
sure it  up  for  their  lands,  make  it  an  object  of 
extensive  and  lucrative  traffic,  and  some  ex- 
port it  to  their  colonies.  The  principal  Lon- 
don sewers  have  been  carefully  gauged,  and 
are  found  to  convey  daily  into  the  river 
Thames  115,608  tons  of  mixed  drainage." 

By  these  and  other  certain  improvements, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that,  as  regards  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  barren  tracts,  the  drift- 
ing sands  of  Norfolk,  the  h^ath  lands  of  the 


north  of  England,  and  even  the  shingle  of  its 
searcoast,  hardly  a  tithe  has  yet  been  effected 
in  the  way  of  cultivation.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  an  acre  of  shingle 
at  East  Bourn  was  covered  with  3  or  4  inches 
of  clay,  at  a  cost  of  only  16rf.  This  has  formed 
a  plate  to  retain  what  mould,  A;c.,  the  tenant 
has  added,  who  has  hired  this  ground  for  four- 
teen years  at  40«.  per  acre.  So  no  land  is 
hopelessly  barren.  Let  such  improvements 
proceed ;  let  science  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
farmer ;  let  the  naturalist  find  new  cultivata- 
ble  vegetables,  or  new  varieties  of  those  al- 
ready known ;  let  the  chemist  yield  his  magic 
aid  to  demonstrate  the  best  mode  of  promoting 
their  growth  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  and  then,  I  fearlessly  assert  that  many 
times  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain  may 
be  amply  supported  by  the  produce  of  the  land 
of  our  birth. 

POPULATION,  AGRICULTtJRAL,  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  the  census  of 
1840,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  all  the 
males,  of  10  years  old  and  upwards,  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  exclusive  of  the 
naval  service,  was  5,907,762.  The  whole 
population  of  the  Union  was  17,069,453,  of 
which  the  number  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits is  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
population.  When  this  is  compared  with  the 
proportions  engaged  in  some  other  pursuits, 
we  find  the  next  most  numerous  class  com- 
prised of  those  engaged  in  the  various  manu- 
factures and  trades,  which,  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  states  and  territories,  amounts  to  1  in 
17,  and  in  the  slave  states  to  1  in  40 — averag- 
ing, in  the  whole  Union,  1  to  22  of  all  the  in^ 
habitants.  The  largest  proportion  of  manu- 
facturers is  in  Rhode  Island,  where  it  consti- 
tutes about  four-fiAhs  of  all  the  males  above 
20  years  of  age ;  next  in  Massachusetts ;  next 
in  Connecticut ;  next  in  New  Jersey ;  next  in 
New  York.  The  proportion  employed  in  com- 
merce comprises,  in  the  free  states,  1  in  128, 
and  in  the  slave  states  1  in  197 — the  average 
in  all  the  states  being  1  in  146  of  the  whole 
population.  The  largest  proportion  is  in  Lou- 
isiana, which  contains  the  great  depdt  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
next  largest  is  in  Wisconsan  Territory,  and 
the  next  in  Rhode  Island.  The  proportion  em- 
ployed in  ocean  navigation  is  greatest  in 
Massachusetts,  where  it  amounts  to  27,158, 
being  1  in  81  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
state,  and  nearly  one-half  of  all  those  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits  in  the  whole  Union,  viz., 
56,021,  or  1  in  305.  The  next  greatest  is  in 
Maine,  where  it  amounts  to  10,091,  being  1  in 
49*72  of  the  state  population.  New  York  has 
6511,  Connecticut  2700,  and  Pennsylvania 
1815,  employed  in  ocean  navigation.  The  pro- 
portion engaged  in  the  learned  professions,  in- 
cluding engineers,  amounts  to  45,162,  or  1  in 
217  of  the  whole  population  of  the  free  states, 
and  20,093,  or  1  in  861,  of  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  the  slave  states. 

PORES.    In  botany,  apertures,  more  or  less 

visible,  in  the  cuticle  of  plants,  through  which 

■  transpiration  takes  place.    They  may  exist  on 

'  the  cellular  tissue;  and  when  there  they  are 

I  the  organs  of  insensible  perspiration  of  th<r 
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plant:  they  may  exist  as  cortical  pores;  or 
on  the  leaf  as  stomata  or  breathing  pores. 
Pores  also  exist  in  some  kinds  of  anthers, 
through  which  the  pollen  is  ejected ;  as  in  the 
potato  (Solanwn  tuberosum), 

PORK.  The  flesh  of  swine  killed  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  See  Bacon,  Hax,  Meat, 
SwiiTE,  Slc 

PORTER.  A  well-known  malt  liquor.  See 
Alb,  Beer,  and  Brewing. 

POTASH,  or  POTASSA.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  alkalies,  composed  of  39*15  parts  of  pe- 
culiar metal  called  potassium,  8  parts  of  oxy- 
gen, and  9  of  water.  It  derives  its  common 
name  from  being  first  obtained  from  the  ashes 
of  vegetable  substances  which  had  been  burn- 
ed in  ijron  pots,  hence  named  pot-ashes.  Pot- 
ash is  found  in  almost  all  land  plants,  in  com- 
bination with  the  tartaric,  citric,  or  other  vege- 
table acid.  The  potash  in  these  is  no  doubt  an 
essential  food  or  constituent  of  vegetation,  and 
there  is  no  fertile  soil  which  does  not,  in  some 
form  or  other,  contain  this  alkali.  It  exists, 
however,  in  plants  in  varying  proportions. 
See  Alkali.  The  potash  of  commerce  is  an 
impure  carbonate  mingled  with  salts  of  lime 
and  other  substances.  In  its  separate  or  pure 
state,  free  from  carbonic  acid,  it  is  a  white 
salt,  powerfully  attracting  moisture  from  the 
air,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  cor- 
roding animal  substances,  consequently  de- 
stroying the  skin  when  applied  to  it.  But  pot- 
ash usually  means  the  carbonate.  The  quan- 
tity procured  from  different  plants  varies. 
Fumitory  yields  79*0  in  1000  parts,  worm- 
wood 73*0,  young  wheat-stalks  47*0,  thistles 
35*0,  vetch  27*5,  common  nettle  26*3,  the  sun- 
flower 20*0,  bean-stalks  20*0,  barley  straw  6*8, 
vine-shoots  5-5,  wheat-straw  3*9,  and  flax  5-0. 
The  younger  a  plant  is,  if  full-grown,  the  more 
potash  it  yields. 

**  The  perfect  devclopement  of  a  plant,"  says 
Licbig  (Organic  Chem,  p.  104),  '*  according  to 
this  view,  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  alka- 
lies, or  alkaline  earths,  for  when  these  sab- 
stances  are  totally  wanting,  its  growth  will  be 
arrested,  and  when  they  are  only  deficient  it 
must  be  impeded.  In  order  to  apply  these  re- 
marks, let  us  compare  two  kinds  of  trees,  the 
wood  of  which  contain  unequal  quantities  of 
alkaline  bases,  and  we  shall  find  that  one  of 
these  grows  luxuriantly  in  several  soils,  upon 
which  others  are  scarcely  able  to  vegetate. 
For  example,  10*000  parts  of  oak  wood  yield 
260  parts  of  ashes,  the  same  quantity  of  fire- 
wood only  83,  of  linden  wood  600,  of  rye  440, 
and  of  the  herb  of  the  potato  plant  1500  parts. 
Firs  and  pines  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  al- 
kalies in  granitic  and  barren,  sandy  soils,  in 
which  oaks  will  not  grow,  and  wheat  thrives 
in  soils  favourable  for  the  linden  tree,  because 
the  bases  which  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
complete  maturity  exist  there  in  sufficient 
.  quantity.  The  accuracy  of  these  conclusions, 
so  highly  important  to  agriculture,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  forests,  can  be  proved  by  the 
most  evident  facts.  All  kinds  of  grasses,  the 
equisetaceae,  for  example,  contain,  in  the  outer 
parts  of  their  leaves  and  stalks,  a  large  quantity 
of  silicic  acid  (silica),  and  potash  in  the  form  of 
aeld  silicate  of  potash.  The  proportion  of  this 
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salt  does  not  vary  perceptibly  in  the  joil  o( 
corn-fields,  because  it  is  again  conveyed  to 
them  as  manure,  in  the  form  of  putrefying 
straw.  But  this  Lt  not  the  case  in  a  meadow; 
and  hence  we  never  find  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
grass  on  sandy  and  calcareous  soils,  which 
contain  little  potash,  evidently  because  one  of 
the  constituents  essential  to  the  growth  of 
plants  is  wanting.  Soils  formed  from  basalt, 
grauwacke,  and  porphyry,  are,  caeteris  paribus, 
the  best  for  meadow  land,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  potash  which  enters  into  their  com- 
position." 

In  the  experiments  of  the  Rev.  E.  Cartwright 
with  various  manures  applied  to  potatoes, 
wood-ashes,  which  contain  potash,  were  found 
to  produce  very  superior  effi?cts  to  several 
others :  thus,  where  the  soil,  without  any  dress- 
ing, produced  167  bushels  per  acre,  the  land 
dressed  with  60  bushels  of  wood-ashes  yielded 
187 ;  with  60  bushels  of  malt-dust,  184  bushels ; 
with  363  bushels  of  decayed  leaves,  175  bush- 
els ;  with  363  bushels  of  saw-dust,  155  bushels; 
with  121  bushels  of  lime,  150  bushels  per  acre. 
(Com.  Board  ofjgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  370.)  See  Green 
Saxd,  Alkalis,  and  Salts. 

POTATO  (Solanum  tuberosum).  A  valuable, 
well-known  root,  first  imported  from  America 
into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  first 
grown  at  Youghall,  in  Ireland.  In  many  parts 
of  England  this  tuberose  plant  is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
garden;  but,  in  districts  removed  from  large 
towns,  or  convenient  markets,  its  cultivation 
is  of  necessity  restricted  to  the  garden,  or  for 
the  consumption  of  the  liver^tock  of  the  farm. 
As  regards  the  field  management  of  the  crop, 
a  writer  in  a  popular  journal  remarks,  when 
speaking  of  the  preparation  of  the  ground — 

<*It  is,  I  know,  customary,  Upon  a  large  scale, 
to  plough  the  land  and  make  it  tolerably  fine 
before  potatoes  are  planted ;  but  if  it  is  plough- 
ed 6,  6,  or  7  inches  deep,  and  made  fine  and 
mellow,  still  at  the  bottom  of  such  ploughing 
the  land  is  hard  and  smooth ;  and  as  the  potato 
is  a  root  that  sends  out  fibres  not  only  near  the 
surface,  but  deeply,  if  possible,  it  can  never  por- 
duce  such  a  crop  as  where  the  land  is  broken 
18  inches  to  2  feet  The  potato,  like  the  cu- 
cumber, only  enjoys  itself  in  deeply  pulverized 
soils,  which  causes  them  to  flourish  so  much 
in  well-managed  sandy  land. 

**  I  should  therefore  recommend  that,  in  all 
land  where  potatoes  are  to  be  grown,  if  the 
land  be  springy,  or  otherwise  damp,  that  it  be 
drained  deep  enough  to  take  off  all  springs  or 
surface  water.  When  this  is  done,  the  land 
should  either  be  fully  trenched,  or  basiard- 
trenched,  by  the  spade  or  plough,  but  I  prefer 
the  spade.  The  width  of  the  dnlls  from  each  other 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  goodness  of  yonr 
soil :  the  richer  the  land,  the  wider  apart  must 
be  your  rows  and  sets  in  your  rows ;  say,  in 
ordinary  land  rows,  at  2  feet  from  each  other, 
and  12  inches  from  set  to  set  may  do;  bat  if 
your  land  be  very  rich,  3  feet  from  row  to  row, 
and  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  wUl  not  be 
too  much." 

In  preserving  your  sets,  always  select  the 
largest  and  finest  potatoes  you  can  procure; 
do  not  use  the  smadl  refuse  or  middling-sized. 
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the  plant  and  produce  from  the  latter  being 
much  inferior. 

The  potatoes  most  valued  in  field  culture  are 
the  ox-noblCy  yam,  champion,  purple-red,  rough- 
red,  hundred-eyes,  kidney,  and  Moulton  white. 
The  nutritive  qualities  of  these  were  examined 
by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  with  his  usual  accu- 
racy. "The  yam,"  he  observes,  "is  a  very 
productive  variety,  attains  to  a  large  size,  but 
is  oAen  hollow,  and  less  nutritive  than  most 
others ;  64  drachms  afford  of  nutritive  matter 
190  grains,  which  consist  of  starch  164  grains, 
and  saccharine  and  albuminous  matters  31." 

The  ox-noble  is  a  productive  potato,  adapted 
for  stock;  and  64  drachms  of  it  contain  194 
grains  of  nutritive  matter,  consisting  of  starch 
164,  and  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  albu- 
minous matters  31. 

The  purple-red  is  smaller  than  the  ox-noble, 
but  well-flavoured,  and  very  prolific  in  light, 
moist  soils:  64 drachms  afforded  200 grains  of 
nutritive  matter,  consisting  of  starch  169,  and 
albuminous  and  saccharine  matters  81  grains. 

The  hundred-eye  is  very  prolific  on  dry 
loams ;  64  drachms  afford  218  grains  of  nutri- 
tive matter,  composed  of  170  grains  .of  starch, 
and  the  rest  albuminous  and  other  matters. 

The  roQgh-red  produces  plentiful  crops  on 
soils  or  climates  of  a  moister  nature  than  that 
adapted  for  the  hundred-eyed  variety:  it  is 
veil-flavoured;  64  drachms  afford  250  grains 
of  nutritive  matter,  which  is  composed  of  199 
starch,  and  46  mucillage,  sugar,  and  albumen. 

The  champion  grows  to  a  moderate  size;  is 
very  productive,  and  little  subject  to  the  disease 
called  curL 

It  is,  hence,  of  great  importance,  in  choosing 
seed  potatoes,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climate ;  thus  some  of  our  finest  varieties, 
which  yield  abundantly  when  planted  in  suit- 
able soils  and  moist  situations,  will  yield  but 
inferior  returns  when  planted  in  drier  situa- 
tions. 
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The  soluble  matters  consisted  of  gum,  or 
mucilage,  extractive,  and  saline  matters.    ' 

The  potato,  although  a  tender  plant,  is  grown 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  equa- 
tor to  Norway;  and  although  it  is  usual  to 
plant  it  early  in  the  spring,  yet  it  is  possible,  by 
choosing  a  quick-ripening  variety,  to  plant  it 
successfully  even  as  late  as  July. 

The  best  manures  for  the  potato  crop  are 
common  farm-yard  compost,  only  partially  de- 
composed, decayed  leaves,  sea-weed,  the  po- 
tato haulm,  and  any  organic  manures,  that, 
while  they  afford  nutriment,  have  a  tendency, 
by  rendering  the  soil  lighter,  to  facilitate  the 
extension  of  the  rods.  £ime  is  injurious  to  it 
Pond  mud  or  ditch  scrapings,  to  each  cubic 
yard  of  which,  a  month  previously,  a  bushel  of 
bacon  salt,  or  other  refuse  common'  salt,  has 
been  mixed,  is  excellent.  The  soils  best  adapted 
for  the  cultivatiou  of  the  potato  are  ciC  the  l^t, 
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sandy,  drained,  peaty,  or  loamy  description. 
It  delights  in  fresh  soils;  those  of  a  newly 
broken-up  meadow,  old  woodlands,  or  the  site 
of  old  yards  or  buildings,  are  excellent.  It 
does  not  do  well  on  wet  clays. 

Potatoes  are  readily  consumed  by  live-stock 
in  their  unboiled  state ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  best  when  steamed  and  mixed 
with  chaff. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  George  Johnson ;  and  although 
his  remarks  were  intended  for  the  gardener, 
yet  Uiey  apply  in  a  great  measure  to  the  field 
culture  of  this  valuable  root. 

The  varieties  of  the  potato  are  numerous, 
and  continually  increasing,  as  well  as  becom- 
ing extinct;  fiie  number,  however,  is  very 
largely  increased  by  local  names  for  the  same 
variety  being  classed  distinct. 

For  forcing,  or  first  crop  in  the  open  ground: 
— there  are  Broughton  Dwarf,  Early  Warwick, 
Ash-leaved  Kidney;  Fox's  Seedling,  Earty 
Manly,  Early  Mule,  earliest  for  general  culti- 
vation, Earley  Kidney,  Nonsuch,  Early  Shaw, 
Goldfinger. 

For  main  crops,  the  varieties  are  ranged  in 
this  class,  according  to  their  forwardness  in 
ripening: — Early  Champion,  Ox  Noble,  Red- 
nose  ELidney,  Large  Kidney,  Bread-fruit,  Red- 
streak  or  Lancashire  Pink-eye,  Black  Skin, 
Purple,  Red  Apple,  Rough  Red. 

No  inhabitant  of  the  garden  varies  more  in 
quality  in  different  gardens  than  the  potato; 
for  a  variety  will  have  a  strong,  unpleasant 
flavour  in  one  soil,  that  has  a  sweet,  agreeable 
one  in  another.  In  a  heavy,  wet  soil,  or  a  rank 
black  loam,  though  the  crop  is  often  fine  and 
abundant,  it  is  scarcely  ever  palatable.  SiU- 
cious  soils,  even  approaching  to  gravel,  though 
in  these  last  the  tubers  are  usually  corroded  or 
icabby^  are  always  to  be  planted  in  preferenoe 
to  the  above.  A  dry,  mouldy,  fresh,  and  mode- 
rately rich  soil  is  unquestionably  the  best  for 
every  variety  of  the  potato;  and,  for  the 
earliest  crop,  it  may  be  with  advantage  more 
silicious  than  for  the  main  ones.  The  black- 
skinned  and  rough  red  thrive  better  than  sMy 
in  moist  or  strong,  cold  soils.  If  manure  is 
necessary,  whatever  may  be  the  one  employed, 
it  is  better  spread  regularly  over  the  surface 
previous  to  digging,  rather  than  put  into  the 
holes  with  the  sets,  or  spread  in  the  trench 
when  they  are  so  planted.  Stable  dung  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  all  factitious  manures: 
searweed  is  a  very  beneficial  addition  to  the 
soil,  as  is  salt.  Coal-ashes  and  sea-sand  are 
applied  with  great  benefit  to  retentive  soils ; 
but  calcareous  matter  should  never  be  used. 
The  situation  must  always  be  open. 

It  is  propagated  in  general  from  cuttings  ef 
the  tubers,  though  the  shoots  arising  from 
thence  and  layers  of  the  stalks  may  be  em- 
ployed. New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed. 
Planting  in  the  open  ground  of  the  early  kinds 
may  commence  towards  the  close  of  February, 
in  a  warm  situation,  and  may  thence  be  con- 
tinued until  the  same  period  of  March ;  and  it 
is  only  during  this  latter  month  that  any  con- 
siderable plantation  should  be  made,  as  the 
late  frost  are  apt  to  injure,  or  even  to  J?®^*'*?/ 
the  advancing  plants.    In  the.  course  of  Apri 
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the  main  crops  for  winter's  use  should  be  in- 
serted ;  for  although  in  favourable  seasons  they 
will  succeed  if  planted  in  May  or  even  June, 
yet  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
earliest  planted,  especially  in  dry  soils,  pro- 
duce the  finest  and  most  abundant  crops. 

Of  the  preparation  of  the  sets,  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  gardeners 
recommend  the  largest  potatoes  to  be  planted 
whole ;  others,  these  to  be  sliced  into  pieces, 
containing  two  or  three  eyes ;  a  third  set,  to 
cut  the  large  tubers  directly  in  half;  a  fourth, 
the  employment  of  the  shoots  only  which  are 
thrown  out,  if  potatoes  are  kept  in  a  warm, 
damp  situation ;  and  a  fiAh,  that  merely  the 
parings  be  employed.  Cuttings  of  the  stalks, 
5  or  6  inches  in  length,  or  rooted  suckers,  will 
be  productive,  if  planted  during  showery  wea- 
ther in  May  or  June;  and  during  this  last 
month,  or  early  in  July,  it  may  be  propagated 
by  layers,  which  are  formed  by  pegging  down 
the  young  stalks  when  about  12  inches  long, 
they  being  covered  3  inches  thick  with  mould 
at  a  joint.  These  three  last  modes  are  prac- 
tised more  from  curiosity  than  utility,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  none  of  the  first  five  mentioned 
plans  can  be  individually  followed  to  advan- 
tage, without  modification.  For  the  main  crops, 
it  is  evident,  from  experiment,  that  moderate- 
sized  sets,  having  two  healthy  buds  or  eyes,  are 
most  advantageously  employed ;  middling-sized 
whole  potatoes  are  the  best,  from  which  all  but 
the  above  number  of  eyes  have  been  removed, 
but  especially  having  the  crwm,  which  is  a 
congeries  of  small  eyes  always  present,  first 
removed;  for  from  these  proceed  an  equal 
number  of  little  spindled  stalks,  which  are 
comparatively  worthless,  and  injure  the  main 
stem. 

For  the  early  crops,  almost  the  very  con- 
trary to  the  above  is  the  most  advantageous  to 
be  practised.  The  set  should  have  the  crown 
eye,  which  is  one  growing  in  the  centre  of  the 
congeries  of  small  ones  above  mentioned,  pre- 
served. Some  potatoes  have  two  such  eyes, 
but  the  generality  only  one.  This  is  always 
the  most  prompt  to  vegetate;  and  if  not  known 
by  this  description,  may  b^  evinced  by  placing 
two  or  three  potatoes  in  a  pan  of  moist  earth, 
near  the  fire ;  if  the  earth  is  kept  moist,  the 
crown  eye  will  be  in  a  slate  of  vegetation  in 
five  or  six  days.  Again,  as  Mr.  J.  Knight  re- 
marks, although  abundant  crops  of  late  varie- 
ties may  be  obtained  from  very  small  sets,  by 
reason  that  tubers  are  not  produced  until  the 
stem  and  roots  become  capable  of  supplying 
them  with  nourishment;  yet,  to  obtain  early 
crops,  where  tubers  are  rapidly  formed  under 
a  diametrically  opposite,  state  of  the  plant, 
large  sets  must  be  employed ;  in  these,  one  or 
two  eyes,  at  most,  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Mr.  Knight  plants  the  largest  undivided  tubers, 
which,  from  experiments,  evidently  support  the 
plants,  and  finally  produce  the  earliest  and 
largest  produce  he  ever  obtained.  Another  re- 
mark, which  he  makes,  restrictively  for  the 
early  crops,  but  may  well  be  attended  to  for  all, 
is,  that  if  the  sets  are  placed  with  their  leading 
buds  upwards,  few  and  very  strong  early  stems 
will  be  produced ;  but  if  the  position  is  re- 
versed, many  weak  and  later  shoots  will  arise, 
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and  not  only  the  earliness,  but  the  quality  of 
the  produce  be  depreciated.  For  the  earliest 
crops,  there  are  likewise  several  modes  of  as- 
sisting the  forward  vegetation  of  the  sets. 
These  should  be  prepared  in  November,  by 
removing  every  eye  but  one  or  two;  and  being 
placed  in  a  layer,  in  a  warm  room,  where  air 
and  light  can  be  freely  admitted,  with  a  cover- 
ing of  straw,  they  soon  emit  shoots,  which 
must  be  strengthened  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  light  -as  much  as  possible,  by  taking  off 
the  covering  without  injuring  them.  Daring 
cold  weather,  and  at  night,  it  must  always  be 
renewed.  The  leaves  soon  become  green,  and 
tolerably  hardy.  In  early  spring  they  are 
planted  out,  the  leaves  being  lelt  just  above  the 
surface,  and  a  covering  of  litter  aflbrded  every 
night,  until  the  danger  of  frost  is  passed.  The 
only  modification  of  this  plan  that  is  adopted 
in  Cheshire,  where  Ihey  are  celebrated  for  the 
early  production  of  potatoes,  is,  that  they  em- 
ploy chafiT  or  sand  for  a  covering  instead  of 
straw.  The  most  preferable  mode  of  inserting 
them,  is  with  the  dibble,  in  rows,  for  the  early 
crops,  12  inches  apart  each  way;  and  for  the 
main  ones  18.  The  set  should  never  be  placed 
more  tfa&n  4  inches  beneath  the  surface  in  the 
lightest  soil,  but  in  the  more  tenacious  ones, 
3  is  the  extreme.  The  potato  dibble  is  the  best 
instrument  that  can  be  employed;  one  person 
striking  the  holes,  and  a  second  dropping  the 
sets,  the  earth  being  afterwards  raked  or  strack 
in  with  the  spade.  There  are  several  other 
modes  of  insertion,  as  opening  a  small  hole 
with  a  narrow  spade,  and  the  set  being  dropped 
in,  it  is  covered  by  the  earth  taken  out  in  form- 
ing the  n^xt  hole :  or,  at  the  time  of  digging 
over  the  ground,  a  second  person  follows  the 
one  so  employed,  and  places  the  sets  in  the 
trench  he  opens  in  the  pursuance  of  his  work; 
but  both  these  modes  are  open  to  numerous 
obyioQs  objections. 

The  compartment  may  be  laid  out  level  and 
undivided,  if  the  soil  is  mouldy  and  favour- 
able ;  but  if  a  heavy  one  is  necessarily  em- 
ployed, it  is  best  disposed  in  beds,  6  or  8  feet 
wide.  If  the  staple  of  the  soil  is  good  through- 
out, the  alleys  may  be  2  feet  wide,  and  dug  deep, 
otherwise  they  must  be  made  broader,  and  only 
one  spit  taken  out,  the  earth  removed  being 
employed  to  raise  the  beds.  If  the  land  is  low 
and  wet,  it  is  still  further  of  advantage,  after 
the  beds,  which  should  not  be  more  than  4  feet 
wide,  have  been  thus  raised,  if  they  are  dag  in 
parallel  ridges,  and  the  sets  inserted  along  their 
summits.  Some  gardeners,  on  such  soils,  with- 
out digging  the  surface,  lay  some  long  litter  on 
the  intended  beds;  upon  this  the  sets  being 
placed,  some  more  litter  is  thrown  regularly 
over  them ;  the  earth  is  then  dug  from  the 
alle3r8,  and  turned  to  the  requisite  depth  over 
the  whole.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  w 
be  distinguished,  they  should  be  perfectly  freed 
from  we^s ;  and,  of  the  early  crops,  the  eaiih 
drawn  round  each  plant,  so  as  to  form  a  cap, 
as  a  shelter  from  the  cold  winds,  which  are 
their  chief  enemy  at  that  season ;  but  the  main 
crops  need  not  be  earthed  up  until  the  plants 
are  6  inches  in  height.  It  is  contended  bf 
some  that  this  practice  is  immaterial  ia  tu 
effect    If  the  earth  is  broagfat  so  as  to  beof 
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considerable  depth  about  the  stems,  it  must  be 
even  injurioas ;  but  if  propejrly  performed,  it  is 
certainly  beneficial.  Throughout  their  growth 
they  should  be  kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds. 
It  is  very  injurious  to  mow  off  their  tops,  as  is 
sometimes  recommended.  The  foliage  ought 
to  be  kept  as  uninjured  as  possible,  unless,  as 
sometimes  occurs  on  fresh  ground,  the  plants 
are  of  gigantic  luxuriance,  and,  even  then,  the 
stems  should  be  only  moderately  shortened. 
It  is,  however,  of  considerable  advantage  to 
remove  the  fruit-stalks  and  immature  flowers 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  This  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  the  experiments  of  President 
Knight,  and  others ;  indeed,  that  such  would 
be  the  case  is  a  reasonable  expectation,  since 
it  is  known  that  the  early  formation  of  tubers 
prevents  the  production  of  blossom.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  that  a  potato  plant  continues 
to  form  tubers  until  the  flowers  appear,  aAer 
which  it  is  employed  in  ripening  those  already 
formed. 

The  very  earliest  crops  will  be  in  production 
in  June,  or  perhaps  towards  the  end  of  May, 
and  may  thence  be  taken  up  as  wanted,  until 
October,  at  the  close  of  which  month,  or  during 
November,  they  may  be  entirely  dug  up  and 
stored ;  or,  at  all  events,  before  the  arrival  of 
any  severe  frost.  Their  fitness  to  be  taken  up 
for  keeping  is  intimated  by  the  decay  of  their 
foliage,  which  generally  loses  its  verdure  with 
the  first  frosts.  The  best  instrument  with  which 
they  can  be  dug  up  is  a  three-flat-pronged  fork, 
each  row  being  cleared  regularly  away.  The 
tubers  should  be  sorted  at  the  time  of  taking 
them  up ;  for  as  the  largest  keep  the  best,  they 
alone  should  be  stored,  whilst  the  smaller  ones 
are  first  made  use  of.  The  most  common  mode 
of  preserving  them  throughout  the  winter  is  in 
heaps  or  clamps,  sometimes  called  pyeing  them. 
These  are  laid  in  pyramidal  form,  on  a  bed 
of  straw,  and  enveloped  with  a  covering  6  or  8 
inches  thick,  of  the  same  material,  laid  even, 
as  in  thatching,  and  the  whole  enclosed  with 
earth,  in  a  conical  form,  a  foot  thick,  taken 
from  a  trench  dug  round  the  heap,  well  smooth- 
ened  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Potatoes 
should  not  be  stored  until  perfectly  dry,  nor 
unless  free  from  mould,  refuse,  and  wounded 
tubers.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  keep  a  hole 
open  on  four  different  sides  of  the  heap,  entirely 
through  the  mould  and  straw,  for  a  week  or 
two  after  the  heap  is  formed ;  for  in  proportion 
to  its  size  it  always  ferments,  and  these  orifices 
allow  the  escape  of  the  vapours,  and  perfect 
the  drying.  An  equally  good  mode,  and  much 
more  convenient,  is  to  have  them  heaped  in  a 
dry  shed,  and  covered  thick  with  straw,  as  op- 
portunity is  given  to  look  over  them  occa- 
sionally for  the  removal  of  decayed  tubers, 
shoots,  &c.  If  carefully  preserved,  they  con- 
tinue in  perfection  until  late  in  the  following 
summer.  A  variety  of  the  potato  is  generally 
considered  to  continue  about  14  years  in  per- 
fection, aAer  which  period  it  gradually  loses  its 
good  qualities,  becoming  of  inferior  flavour  and 
unproductive.  Fresh  varieties  must  therefore 
be  occasionally  raised  from  seed.  For  doing 
this  there  are  two  modes;  the  first  of  these, 
.about  to  be  detailed,  is,  however,  the  one 
nsnally  pursued. 
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The  berries  or  apples  of  the  old  stock  having 
hung  in  a  warm  room  throughout  the  winter, 
the  seed  must  be  obtained  from  them  by  wash- 
ing away  the  pulp  during  February.  This  is 
thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  until  April,  and  then 
sown  in  drills  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  6 
inches  apart,  in  a  rich  mouldy  soil.  The  plants 
are  weeded,  and  earth  drawn  up  to  their  stems 
when  an  inch  in  height ;  as  soon  as  this  has 
increased  to  three  inches,  they  are  moved  into 
a  similar  soil,  in  rows  16  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  during  their  future  growth  earthed 
up  2  or  3  times.  Being  finally  taken  up  in  the 
course  of  October,  they  must  be  preserved 
until  the  following  spring,  to  be  then  replanted, 
and  treated  as  for  store  crops.  (Dr.  Hunter^g 
Georg.  Estayt,) 

Some  gardeners  sow  in  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
very  thin,  in  drills,  the  same  depth  as  above, 
and  0  inches  apart  Water  is  frequently  and 
plentifully  poured  between  the  rows,  and  earth 
drawn  about  the  stems  of  the  seedlings,  until 
they  are  a  few  inches  in  height  They  are  then 
transplanted  into  rows,  water  given,  and  earth- 
ing performed  as  usual.  The  only  additional 
advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  as  the  seed  can 
be  sown  earlier,  the  tubers  attain  a  rather 
larger  size  the  first  year. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  tubers  of  every 
seedling  should  be  kept  separate,  as  scarce  8 
will  be  of  a  similar  habit  and  quality,  whilst 
many  will  be  comparatively  worthless,  and  but 
few  of  particular  excellence.  If  the  seed  is 
obtained  from  a  red  potato,  that  flowered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  white-lubered  variety,  the 
seedlings  in  all  probability  will  in  part  resem- 
ble both  their  parents,  as  a  cross  fecundation 
may  take  place ;  but  seldom  or  never  does  a 
seedling  resemble  exactly  the  original  slock. 
At  all  events,  only  such  should  be  preserved 
as  are  recommended  by  their  superior  size, 
flavour,  or  fertility.  It  may  be  stated  as  an  in- 
dication before  these  qualities  can  be  positively 
ascertained,  that  President  Knight  remarks,  that 
the  rough,  uneven  surface  of  the  foliage,  which 
in  excess  constitutes  the  curl,  appears  to  exist 
as,  and  form  a  characteristic  of  every  good 
variety ;  for  he  never  found  one  with  perfectly 
smooth  and  polished  leaves  which  possessed 
any  degree  of  excellence,  though  such  are  in 
general  more  luxuriant  and  productive. 

The  early  varieties,  on  account  of  their  never 
flowering,  were,  until  1807,  obtained  by  chance 
from  plants  that  might  now  and  then  be  pro- 
duced from  seed  of  the  late  kinds.  In  that 
year,  Mr.  Knight  discovered  that  the  cause  of 
their  deficiency  of  bloom  was  the  preternatural 
early  formation  of  the  tubers.  His  mode  of 
causing  them  to  produce  seed  is  to  plant  the 
sets  on  little  heaps  of  earth,  with  a  stake  in  the 
middle,  and  when  the  plants  are  about  4  inches 
high,  being  secured  to  the  stakes  with  shreds 
and  nails,  to  wash  the  earth  away  from  the 
bases  of  the  stems,  by  means  of  a  strong  car- 
rent  of  water,  so  that  the  fibrous  roots  only 
enter  the  soil,  and  these  being  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  runners  that  furnish  the  tubers, 
and  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  stem, 
none  of  these  are  produced,  and  the  effect  i«f 
that  blossoms  appear  and  perfect  seed. 

There  are  numerous  valuable  communictr 
4  I  a  «»» 
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tions  with  regard  to  the  potato  dispersed 
through  the  agricaltaral  journals,  among  which 
is  one  "  On  the  Manures  best  adapted  for  Pota- 
toes "  by  the  Rev.  E.  Cartwright  He  remarks, 
••  The  soil  on  which  my  experiments  were  tried 
is  a  ferruginous  sand,  brought  to  a  due  texture 
and  consistence  by  a  liberal  covering  of  pond- 
mud.  Of  this  soil,  in  its  improved  state,  I  mean 
by  the  accession  of  pond  mud  (for,  having  been 
used  merely  as  a  nursery  for  raising  forest 
trees,  previous  to  these  experiments,  the  nur- 
seryman had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
use  of  any  other  manure),  the  following  is  the 
analysis  400  grainis  gave : 

Of  til  iciout  Mnd,  of  different  degrew  of  ilMReM       SflO 
Pinelv  divided  matter  ......       104 

Lon  In  water       -------         16 

400 
"  The  finely  divided  matter  contained-^ 

Oratai. 
Carbonate  of  lime  .       -  -       .       .       -       jg 

Oxide  of  iron-       --....-        7 
Loea  by  iiiclneration  (probaUy  yefeUble  decom- 
.   posing  matter)    .......17 

**  The  remainder,  principally  silex  and  alu- 
mina. There  were  no  indications  of  either 
gypsum  or  phosphate  of  lime. 

;*  On  the  Uih  of  April.  1804,  a  portion  of  this 
soil  was  laid  out,  in  beds  1  yard  wide  and  40 
in  length,  and  were  manured  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  On  the  same  day  the  whole  was 
planted  with  potatoes,  a  single  row  in  each 
bed,  and  that  the  general  experiment  might  be 
conducted  with  all  possible  accuracy,  each  bed 
received  the  same  number  of  sets.  On  the 
21st  of  September  the  potatoes  were  taken  up, 
when  the  produce  of  each  row  was,  in  succes- 
sion, as  follows  : 

Muai«lBh«Mt,pwa«%  ftoiam. 

1.  No  manure  .-.--..  157 
9.  Belt  8  buita.,  soot  30  baeh.  ...  -  240 
t.  Chandler's  gravee  Of  cwt.  -  .  -  •  990 
4.  Salt  8  baatu,  wood -aabet  00  bush.  ...  917 
0.  Salt  8  buth.,  gypeum  peat  903  buah.,  lime  191 

bush.    ........901 

0.  Salt  8  bush.,  lime  191  bush.,  dniiff  369  bnah.  w       100 

7.  Salt  6  bush.    -       .       -       --       -       -       196 

8.  Salt  8  bush.,  graves  Of  cwt.  -  -  -  -  105 
0.  Soot  30  bush.  ---...-103 

10  Freeh  dung  363  bnsh -  102 

11.  Salt  8  bush.,  malt-dust  60  bvsh.     -       -       -  180 

19.  Wood-ashes  60  bush.      .....  ]87 

13.  Salt  8  bush.,  decayed  leaves  963  bttih.  -       -  187 

14.  Salt  8  bush.,  peat-asbes  363  bush.  -       •       -  165 

15.  Malt-dust  60  bnsh. 184 

16.  Salt  8  bush.,  lime  19t  bush.,  peat  363  butb.    -  183 

17.  Salt  6  bush.,  saw-dnst  363  bush.    -       -       -  180 

18.  Salt  8  bush.,  peat  363  bush.,  boae-daat  -  -  178 
10.  Decayed  leaves  S63  bush.  -  -  -  -  175 
90.  Salt  6  bush.,  lime  131  bush.,  snlpharlc  acid  -  175 

21.  Salt  8  bush.,  peat  363  bosh 171 

91  Salt  8  bush.,  lime  191  bmh.    ....  167 

83.  Peat  363  bush.        --....  150 

34.  Saw-dust  363  bosh.        -       ....  155 

95.  Lime  191  bosh.        ......  |50 

The  following  experiments  upon  potatoes  are 
extracted  from  Mr.  George  Sinclair's  Commu- 
nication to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  February 
35th,  1830.  These  experiments  were  made  upon 
a  soil  composed  of  three-fourths  silicious  sand, 
in  plots  of  36  square  feet 

■oriNhorSitt 

1.  Planted  without  any  kind 

of  manure     ...       0  194 

9.  Twelve  cubic  Inches  of 

salt  with  the  seed        -     13}        106  lh«  smallept. 
9.  Six  cubic  inches  of  ealt 

with  the  seed       -       .       tk  90 

4.  Twelve  cubic  inches  of 

■alt  mixed  wiib  the  loU     19(         t9  tlM  Uffeat. 
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<<  The  weight  of  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  not 
taken.  The  superior  size  of  the  roots  pro- 
duced by  No.  4,  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
advantage  of  13  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  previous  to  planting,  over  the 
other  modes  of  application;  still  the  superi- 
ority was  not  very  great."  '^I  may  notice 
here,"  observes  Dr.  Holland,  **  a  practice  pur- 
sued at  Weston,  near  Frodsham,  in  the  culture 
of  potatoes,  which  seems  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. At  this  place,  situated  close  to  the  jQDCtioii 
of  the  Mersey  and  Weaver,  sea  mud  is  used 
as  a  manure  for  crops  of  potatoes ;  SO  loads 
being  the  quantity  usually  laid  on  an  acre. 
The  ground  thus  manured  not  only  gives  a 
larger  produce  of  potatoes,  but  is  in  a  state  of 
excellent  preparation  fora  succeeding  crop  of 
either  wheat  or  barley.  The  adoption  of  this 
practice  has  increased  very  greatly  the  value 
of  land  about  Weston." 

There  is  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Knight  **  On 
the  advantages  of  employing  large  Tubers  for 
Seed."  "The  good  effects,"  he  observes, 
**  which  I  have  proved  to  arise  from  planting 
large  tubers  of  the  potato  plant,  obviously 
spring  from  the  large  accumulation  of  fecula 
in  them.  Fed  by  means  of  this,  not  only  a 
large  breadth  of  foliage  is  produced,  and  ex- 
posed to  sight  more  early  in  the  year,  but  thai 
foliage  contains  much  disposable  organizable 
matter,  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  parent 
tuber."  Knight  thought  that  the  ordinary  pro- 
duce of  potatoes  might  be  very  materially  in- 
creased. He  remarks,  "My  opinion  is,  that 
more  than  a  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  mav 
and  will  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  ground.^' 

Potatoes  are  fermentable,  and  are  conse- 
quently employed  along  with  barley  by  the 
Scotch  distillers;  and,  also,  by  the  London 
bakers  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.  The 
fecula  is  also  separated  and  sold  as  arrow-root: 
it  is  a  good  and  sufficiently  pure  starch ;  but  it 
is  less  nutritive  than  the  potato  itself,  owing  to 
the  separation  of  the  saccharine  matter  and  the 
albumen. 

POTATO-FLY  or  BEETLE.  The  green 
eantharides,  or  Spanish-flies,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  they 
are  collected  in  great  quantities  for  exporta- 
tion. In  these  countries  they  often  appear  in 
immense  swarms  on  the  privet,  lilac,  and  asb, 
which  are  quickly  stripped  of  their  foliage  by 
these  leaf-eating  beetles.  In  like  manner  tbe 
American  species  of  eantharides  devour  tbe 
leaves  of  plants,  and  sometimes  prove  very 
destructive  to  them,  especially  to  those  of  the 
potato.  Four  native  species  of  the  eantharides 
found  in  the  United  States,  have  been  tried  and 
ascertained  to  be  as  effectual  in  raising  blisters 
as  the  imported  species.  The  kind  found  on 
the  potato  is  the  striped  eantharis  {Ca$Ukarm 
vUtata),  It  is  of  a  dull,  tawny  yellow  or  ligbt 
yeUowish-red  colour  above,  widi  two  black 
spots  on  the  head,  and  two  black  stripes  on  tbe 
thorax  and  on  each  of  the  wing-covers.  Tbe 
under-side  of  the  body,  the  legs,  and  the  anten* 
nee  are  black,  and  covered  with  a  grayish 
down.  Its  length  is  from  five  to  six-tenths  oC 
an  inch.  In  this  and  the  three  following  spe* 
cies  the  thorax  is  very  much  narrowed  befiNPtw 
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and  the  wing-covers  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
cover  the  whole  of  the  back.  The  striped  can- 
tbaris  is  comparatively  rare  in  New  England ; 
but  in  the  Middle  States  it  oAen  appears  in 
great  numbers,  and  does  much  mischief  in  po- 
tato-fields and  gardens,  eating  up  not  only  the 
leaves  of  the  potato,  but  those  of  many  other 
vegetables. 

The  most  dedtructive  kind  of  Cantharis, 
found  in  Massachusetts,  is  of  a  more  slender 
form  than  the  preceding,  and  measures  only 
from  five  and  a  half  to  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  antennae  and  feet  are  black,  and  all 
the  rest  of  its  body  is  ashen  gray,  being  thickly 
covered  with  a  very  shoit  down  of  that  colour. 
Hence  it  is  called  CanthariB  anerea,  or  the  ash- 
eoloured  cantharis.  When  the  insect  is  rubbed, 
the  ash-colpured  substance  comes  off,  leaving 
the  surface  black.  It  begins  to  appear  in  gar- 
dens about  the  20th  of  June,  and  is  very  fond  of 
tiie  leaves  of  the  English  bean,  which  it  some- 
times entirely  destroys.  It  is  also  occasionally 
found  in  considerable  numbers  on  potato-vines; 
and  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  it  has  re- 
peatedly appeared  in  great  profusion  upon 
hedges  of  the  honey-locust,  which  have  been 
entirely  stripped  of  foliage  by  these  voracious 
insects.  They  are  also  found  on  the  wild  indi- 
go-weed. In  the  night,  and  in  rainy  weather, 
they  descend  from  the  plants,  and  burrow  in 
the  ground,  or  under  leaves  and  tuAs  of  grass. 
Thither  also  they  retire  for  shelter  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  being  most  actively  engaged 
in  eating  in  the  morning  and  evening.  About 
the  1st  of  August  they  go  into  the  ground  and 
lay  their  eggs,  and  these  are  hatched  in  the 
course  of  one  month.  The  larvae  are  slender, 
somewhat  flattened  grubs,  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, banded  with  black,  with  a  small  reddish 
head,  and  six  legs.  These  grubs  are  very 
active  in  their  motions,  and  appear  to  live 
upon  fine  roots  in  the  ground ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  them  till  they  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, and  therefore  know  nothing  farther  of 
their  history. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  and  during  the 
rest  of  this^and  the  following  month,  a  jet-black 
cantharis  may  be  seen  on  potato-vines,  and 
also  on  the  blossoms  and  leaves  of  various 
kinds  of  golden-rod,  particularly  the  tall  golden- 
rod  {Solidago  aUUrima),  which  seems  to  be  its 
favourite  food.  In  some  places  it  is  as  plenti- 
ful in  potato-fields  as  the  striped  and  the  mar- 
gined cantharis,  and  by  its  serious  ravages  has 
ofieti  excited  attention.  These  three  kinds,  in 
fact,  are  often  confounded  under  the  common 
name  of  potato-flies;  and  it  is  still  more  re- 
markable, that  they  are  collected  for  medical 
use,  and  are  sold  in  our  shops  by  the  name  of 
Cafakaris  inttata,  without  a  suspicion  of  their 
being  distinct  from  each  other.  The  black 
cantharis,  or  CanthariM  airata,  is  totally  black, 
without  bands  or  spots,  and  measures  from 
four-tenths  to  half  of  an  inch  in  length.  I  have 
repeatedly  taken  these  insects,  in  considerable 
quantities,  by  brushing  or  shaking  them  from 
the  pouto-vines  into  a  broad  tin  pan,  from 
which  they  were  emptied  into  a  covered  pail 
containing  a  little  water,  which,  by  wetting 
their  wings,  prevented  their  flying  out  when 


the  pail  was  uncovered.  The  same  l  ^^^ 
may  be  employed  for  taking  the  other  kinds  oi 
cantharides,  when  they  become  troublesome 
and  destructive  from  their  numbers;  or  they 
may  be  caught  by  gently  sweeping  the  plants 
they  frequent  with  a  deep  muslin  bag-net. 
They  should  be  killed  by  throwing  them  Into 
scalding  water,  for  one  or  two  minutes,  aAer 
which  they  may  be  spread  out  on  sheets  of 
paper  to  dry,  aiid  may  be  made  profitable  by 
selling  them  to  the  apothecaries  for  medical  use. 

A  species  of  the  genus  Melot  (angutticoUit)^ 
or  narrow-necked  oil-beetle  of  Say,  about  aa 
inch  long,  and  of  a  dark  indigo-blue  colour,  is 
very  common  on  butter-cups  in  autumn,  an<| 
is  also  found  on  potato-vines. 

POTATO- WORM.  See  CATEBviuAn. 

POULTICE.  An  external  application  em- 
ployed for  promoting  the  suppuration  of  ta« 
mours,  or  abating  painflil  inflammation.  Tha 
chief  intention  of  the  poultice  is  to  retain  the 
stimulus  of  heat  on  the  tumour  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  consequently  the  worst  con- 
ducting of  farinaceous  matters  are  the  best 
fitted  for  poultices.  The  fatty  matter  usually 
added  is  to  give  softness  to  the  poultice,  which 
is  otherwise  apt  to  harden  as  the  moisture  eva- 
porates. Poultices  for  animals  are  generally 
prepared  with  linseed  meal,  to  which  is  added 
oil,  lard,  or  other  unctuous  matter  to  prevent 
adhesion  to  the  inflamed  part.  Bran,  although 
frequently  used  for  poultices,  is  objectionable, 
because  it  so  soon  becomes  dry.  Few  farmers 
are  aware  of  the  value  of  these  simple  applica* 
tions  in  abating  inflammation,  relieving  pain, 
cleansing  wounds,  and  disposing  them  to  heal. 
The  poultice  may  be  rendered  more  soothing 
by  opium,  or  increased  activity  may  be  'given 
by  the  addition  of  common  turpentine  or  chlo* 
ride  of  lime,  and  in  cases  of  foul  ulcers,  pow* 
dered  charcoal  may  be  added.  As  an  emollient 
poultice  for  grease  and  cracked  heels,  and 
especially  if  accompanied  by  much  unpleasant 
smell,  there  is  nothing  preferable  to  a  poultice 
of  mashed  carrots  with  charcoal.  See  Fomsxt* 
▲Tioir. 

POULTRY.  A  general  term  including  every 
kind  of  domestic  fowl,  which  is  reared  about 
the  house  or  farm-yard,  as  cocks  and  hens> 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  dec.  Poultry  constitutes 
a  part  of  every  farmer's  stock,  but  the  rearing 
of  it  in  England  is  not  often  productive  of 
any  pecuniary  advantage ;  for  though  fowls  are 
considered  chiefly  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and 
sold  at  high  prices  in  the  market,  they  seldom 
or  ever  repay  the  value  of  the  com  which  they 
have  consumed,  especially  if  such  grain  must 
be  purchased.  Indeed,  where  profit  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  husbandman's  labours,  no  poultry 
should  be  admitted  into  the  vicinity  of  bams, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  scattered 
grain ;  though,  in  general,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  they  acquire  their  fat  substance  from  the 
com  left  in  the  straw  by  negligent  thrashing. 
The  poor  Villager  may,  however,  reap,  in  some 
cases,,  benefit  from  pbultry,  as  the  fowls  are 
able  to  shift  for  themselves  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year,  by  feeding  on  insects,  corn,  or  any 
thing  of  that  nature. 

There  are  many  different  breeds  of  this  sort 
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^I^t  ^li>ck ;  but  those  best  known  are  the 
fSfw  breed,  the  white  or  English  breed,  the  black 
or  Poland  breed,  the  Dorking  breed,  the  large  or 
Shakebag  breed,  and  the  Malay  breed.  The  two 
first  are  much  smaller  breeds  than  the  others. 
This  kind  of  stock  affords  profit  in  the  eggs,  as 
well  as  the  chickens ;  therefore  such  as  are  the 
best  layers  and  sitters  should  be  chosen,  which 
are  in  general  the  ganfe  and  Poland  breeds,  but 
the  other  breeds  have  probably  the  advantage 
in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  egg^ :  as  food,  the 
game  and  the  white  breeds  are  said  to  be  the 
most  delicate. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  pouldry- 
yard  usually  devolves  upon  the  farmers  wife, 
and  the  industrious  housewife  will  do  well  to 
see  to  their  food  and  rearing,  &e.,  herself,  and 
not  trust  too  much  to  servants.  For  the  most 
economical  methods  of  keeping  and  managing 
poultry,  dec.,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  different 
heads  of  Dovkcotb,  Ducks,  Fowls,  Goosx, 
TuB&XT,  dec.    See  also  Eaos,  FxATaxRs. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  keep  for  domes- 
tic fowls  is  as  follows:  geese  5  per  cent,  ducks 
7j  ditto,  pigeons  10  ditto,  dunghill  fowls  40  ditto, 
turkeys  and  Guineafowls  50  ditto.  From  a  series 
of  observations  made  on  the  diseases  of  domes- 
tic poultry,  Mr.  Flourens  makes  the  following 
conclusions: — 1.  In  these  animals  cold  exer- 
eises  a  constant  and  determinate  action  on  their 
lungs.  2.  The  effect  of  this  action  is  the  more 
rapid  and  more  severe,  the  younger  the  animal  is. 
3.  When  cold  does  not  cause  acute  and  speedily 
fatal  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  it  produces  a 
chronic  inflammation,  which  is  pulmonary 
consumption  itself.  [This,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take, as  pulmonary  consumption  is  the  deposi- 
tion of  tubercles  in,  not  inflammation  of,  the 
lungs.]  4.  Heat  always  prevents  the  attack  of 
pulmonary  disease :  when  the  latter  has  taken 
place,  heat  suspends  its  progress,  and  even 
sometimes  arrests  ii  entirely,  and  effects  a  com- 
plete cure.  6.  Pulmonary  consumption  in  any 
stage  is  never  contagious :  fowls  affected  with 
that  disease  were  not  only  all  day  along  with 
the  healthy  fowls,  but  at  night  roosted  in  the 
same  places,  without  communicating  their  dis- 
ease to  them.  6.  Lastly,  the  action  of  too  long 
confined  air  exposes  these  animals  to  abscesses 
of  the  cornea,  and  inflammation  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye.  These  abscesses  and  inflammations 
are  also  caused  in  a  still  more  cruel  manner  by 
cold,  especially  when  accompanied  with  mois- 
ture. {AnnaltB  det  Set.  Nat.)  The  reader  will 
find  an  interesting  essay  by  Mr.  England  on  the 
rearing  and  management  of  domestic  poultry, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Highl, 
Soc,t  to  which  a  premium  was  awarded.  There 
is  also  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Quart.  Journ,  of  Jig;r, 
p.  609. 

POUND.  In  law,  a  place  where  cattle  and 
goods  which  have  been  distrained  are  to  be 
lodged  and  kept  until  redeemed.  The  common 
meanin«;  in  the  United  States  is,  a  ptlice  where 
cattle  are  enclosed  and  kepL    See  Distrrm. 

POVERTY  GRASS,  or  Forked  Arislida; 
frequent  in  the  Middle  States,  on  dry,  sterile 
soils. 

PREGNANCY.  In  cattle^ihe  state  of  being 
with  voiing.  Under  the  heads  Abortion, 
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Caltikg,  GssTATioir,  dec,  I  have  gone  very 
fully  into  this  subject  The  following  excellent 
observations  by  Mr.  Yt>uatt,  on  the  detection  of 
pregnancy  in  the  mare  and  the  cow,  are  highly 
practical  and  useful. 

Among  healthy  animals,  the  impregnation 
of  the  female  rarely  fails  to  be  the  result  of  an 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  The  assurance, 
however,  of  this  having  taken  place,  is,  occa- 
sionally, an  affair  of  considerable  interest,  and 
of  no  little  difiicnlty;  and  the  value  and  the 
destiny  of  the  female  may  very  much  depend 
on  the  decision  of  the  questiop.  A  certain  time 
having  elapsed,  the  thing  will  speak  for  itself; 
but  are  there  any  symptoms  or  circumstances 
that  will  warrant  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  the 
agriculturist,  in  giving  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  case  in  an  early  period  of  supposed  preg« 
nancy! 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  fiAh  or  the 
sixth  month  arrives,  and,  even  to  the  practised 
eye,  there  are  few  or  no  indications  of  conception 
having  taken  place.  There  are,  also,  Ym  some- 
what unfrequently,  diseases  which  very  closely 
simulate  this  natural  process.  Can  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon  or  the  breeder  decide  1  The 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  plainly  and 
unequivocally.  Thi$  is  one  of  the  boons  which 
the  veterinary  art  can  now  confer  on  the  agri- 
culturist. The  altered  character  of  the  female 
is  regarded,  and  very  properly,  as  a  circum- 
stance of  no  little  weight.  She  is  compara- 
tively calm  and  quiet;  her  appetite  returns,  and 
she  regains  her  former  condition  and  her  former 
habits.  Five  or  six  weeks  pass,  and  there  is  no 
outbreak  of  any  kind.  The  owner  concludes, 
and  he  is  not  often  wrong,  that  she  is  impreg- 
nated. He,  however,  has  had  little  to  do  wiUi 
mares  or  with  cows  who  has  not  witnessed  the 
return  of  the  most  furious  oestrum,  afler  a  much 
longer  period  of  time  has  elapsed.  I  have  known 
more  than  3  months  pass  in  this  delusive  qui- 
etude, and  then  a  sataciousness  worse  than  at 
first  has  indicated  that  no  actual  impregnation 
had  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oestrum,  but  not  with  all  its  former  fury,  has 
returned,  2,  and  3,  and  4  months  after  the  con- 
nection ;  and  yet,  as  the  result  finally  shows, 
impregnation  had  taken  place  at  their  first  in- 
tercourse. 

Many  circumstances*  may  cause  the  owner 
to  be  anxious  to  know  the  truth  of « the  matter. 
He  may  wish  to  sell  her,  or  he  may  be  unusn- 
ally  desirous  to  breed  from  her.  Let  the  animal 
be  examined  per  vaginam.  Let  the  hand  be 
slowly  and  cautiously  passed  up  the  vagina 
until  it  reaches  the  os  uteri.  Let  there  be  no 
attempt  to  penetrate  farther.  No  information 
can  be  gained  from  introducing  the  fingers  into 
the  uterus.  It  is  simply  wished  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  os  uteri.  In  its  natural 
and  unimpregnated  state  it  will  be  closed ;  bofc 
it  will  not  be  tightly  or  spasmodically  so,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  will 
form  a  kind  of  cup,  with  the  base  towards  that 
viscus.  If  she  is  impregnated,  the  entrance  to 
the  uterus  will  be  more  firmly  closed,  and  the 
protrusion  will  be  towards  the  vagina.  This 
is  the  only  exploration  per  vaginam  which  I 
would  allow ;  it  is  easily  made,  and  it  will  be 
satisfactory.    If  an  exploration  of  this  kind  is 
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attempted  when  half  or  more  than  half  of  the 
period  of  pregnancy  has  passed,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  «o  mach  irritation  of  the  parts 
will  ensae  as  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  the 
ietns. 

I  will  suppose  that  2  months  have  passed 
since  the  supposed  impregnation.  The  fetus 
is  still  remaining  in  the  pelric  caTity.  The 
heart  has  begun  to  beat,  aod  the  blood  to  cir- 
culate  through  its  liitle  veins.  It  will  he  situ- 
ated immediately  below  the  rectum.  I  intro- 
duce my  hand  into  that  intestine.  I  have  not 
occasion  to  pass  it  very  far  up.  I  feel  the  little 
substance ;  for  it  then  is  small  in  proportion  to 
its  aAer  growth.  I  feel  it  under  my  hand.  I 
am  certain  that  I  am  pressing  upon  the  uterus 
and  its  contents.  I  cannot  perhaps  detect  the 
pulsation  of  the  embryo ;  but  if  I  had  delayed 
my  examination  until  the  fetus  was  3  months 
old,  I  should  have  assurance  that  it  was  there 
by  its  now  increased  balk,  while  the  pulsation 
of  its  heart  would  tell  me  'that  it  was  living. 

For  2  months  from  this  period  in  the  cow, 
and  for  3  in  the  mare,  I  should  have  no  other 
indication  of  the  presence  of  the  fetus,  nor  of 
its  life  and  growth,  except  from  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen  of  the  mother; 
and,  by  that  time,  the  little  one  would  have  in- 
creased in  size  and  strength,  and  would  have 
begun  to  take  occasional  exercise  in  its  first 
domicile,  and  then  would  become  the  more 
evident,  bat  not  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
life  of  the  fetus ;  its  motion  strong  enough  to 
be  seen  through  the  integument. 

I  mightj'perhaps,  wish  to  give  this  assurance 
of  the  life  of  the  fetus  to  some  curious  spec* 
tator,  or  to  some  intended  purchaser.  I  would 
not  gallop  the  mare  in  order  to  effect  this :  I 
wonld  not  so  far  disturb  her  or  the  young 
animal  that  she  bore  within  her.  Much  less 
would  I  give  her  cold  water  to  drink,  and 
which  she  usually  would  drink  until  she  an- 
noyed the  fetas,  and  the  unborn  animal  told  us 
how  much  we  annoyed  him  by  endeavouring 
to  shift  his  quarters  and  get  away  from  the 
action  of  the  cold.  I  would  i^ot  run  the  hazard 
of  giving  her  the  colic,  and  perhaps  destroying 
him  or  her  by  this  anscientific  and  somewhat 
cruel  method  of  exploration ;  but  I  probably 
should  give  a  tap  or  two  on  the  outer  wall  of 
his  dwelling,  just  sufficient  to  rouse  him  from 
.his  slumbers,  and  induce  him  to  express  his 
anger  at  the  annoyance  by  a  tolerably  distinct 
plunge  or  kick. 

Most  certainly,  if  it  was  a  cow  that  I  was 
exhibiting,  I  would  not  give,  nor  would  I  suffer 
any  one  else  to  give  those  terrible  punches  in 
the  right  flank  whieh  liiave  no  doubt  are  the 
cause  of  much  unsuspected  injury,  and,  occa- 
sionally at  least,  connected  with,  or  the  origin 
of  a  difficult  or  a  fatal  parturition. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  fetus  of  the  mare, 
from  the  beginning,  occupies  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  belly.  In  the  early  stage,  Mr.  Mogford 
generally  found  it  'Mying  across  the  pelvic 
cavity,  the  spine  being  immediately  under ;  the 
head  on  the  left  side,  and  the  tail  on  the  right 
side."  In  the  latter  portion  of  its  fetal  state  its 
motions  are  pretty  equally  distributed  on  either 
side,  and  the  beating  of  the  fetal  heart  is  most 
plainly  heard  at  the  very  base  of  tl^e  abdomen. 


The  fetus  of  the  cow  is  huddled  up  on  the  right 
side  of  the  belly.  There  its  motions  are  voiost 
seen,  and  the  beatings  of  its  heart  best  beards 
The  enormous  paunch,  lying  principally  on  the 
left  side,  presses  every  other  viscus,  afld  the 
uterus  among  the  rest,  into  the  right^flank. 
This  also  explains  a  circumstance  familiar  to 
every  breeder.  If  the  cow  should  happen  to  . 
carry  twins,  they  are  crowded  together  in  the 
left  flank,  and  one  seems  absolutely  to  lie  upon 
the  other.  Whenever  the  farmer  notices  the 
kicking  of  the  fetas  high  up  in  the  flank,  he  at 
once  calculates  on  twins. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  If  half  the 
period,  or  more,  of  utero-gestation  had  passed, 
and  I  could  not  get  the  little  stranger  to  move 
by  my  gentle  tapping,  and  it  was  a  cow  yrith 
which  we  had  to  do,  and  a  quiet  one,  I  would 
have  her  carefully  held  by  the  cowherd,  while 
I  stooped  and  applied  my  ear  flat  upon  the 
flank,  and  then  slowly  and  wfth  gentle  pres- 
sure upwards  and  downwards,  and  forwards 
and  backwards,  over  the  flank  and  the  lower 
part  of  it,  until  I  heard— and  which  I  should  do 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases — the  pulsations  of 
the  fetal  heart  I  should  recognise  it  by  their 
quickness,  the  pulsations  of  the  fetus  being 
double  or  more  than  double  those  of  the  other. 

If  it  was  a  mare,  I  would  have  a  halter  put 
on  her,  and  an  assistant  should  hold  up  one  of 
her  legs,  while  some  person  interested  reached 
under,  or  perhaps  knelt  under  the  belly  of  the 
mare,  and  passing  one  ear  along  an  imaginary- 
line  from  between  the  teats  to  the  chest,  and 
deviating  a  little  from  one  side  to  the  other,  he 
would  then  also  recognise  the  quick  pulsation 
of  the  fetal  heart 

These  observations  are  addressed  to  prac- 
tical men,  and  will  be  speedily  put  to*the  test 
by  them.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  vulgar  and  inefficient  methods  of  de- 
tecting pregnancy  which  are  now  in  general 
use,  and  to  introduce  others  that  are  founded 
on  a  surer  and  more  scientific  basis. 

This  subject  has  been  treated  of  by  othe)rs, 
and  Dr.  J.  G.  Ferguson,  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, has  published  an  £stay  on  jSuicuUtUum,  a» 
the  only  unequwoccd  Evidence  of  Pregnanof.  Aus- 
cultation is  the  method  employed  by  physicians 
to  determine  the  healthy  or  diseased  condition 
of  the  lungs  and  other  internal  parts,  by  means 
of  the  ear  and  stethoscope. 

PRICKING.  In  hunting,  the  tracing  of  a 
hare,  where  her  footing  can  be  perceived.  In 
farriery,  the  term  is  used  to  signify  the  driving 
a  nail  into  the  soft  or  quick  part  of  a  horse's 
foot,  so  as  to  cause  temporary  lameness. 

PRIMROSE  (Prknuloj  from  primus,  the  first; 
in  allusion  to  the  early  flowering  of  the  plants). 
This  is  an  extensive  genus  of  small,  but  very 
pretty  and  desirable  plants.  All  the  species  of 
primrose  succeed  best  in  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  peat,  and  increase  readily  by  seeds,  or  by 
dividing  Ihe  plants,  which  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  they  have  flowered.  There  are  in 
England  five  indigenous  species. 

1.  The  common  primrose  (P.  vulgaria), 
grows  common  everywhere  in  England, 
adorning  the  groves,  hedges,  and  waste  grassy 
places  in  spring;  flowering  from  March  to 
Jane.     Flowers   numerous,   large,   sulphur- 
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coloured,  with  a  darker  radiating  spot  ih  the 
middle;  their  scent  agreeable,  though  slight 
There  are  cultivated  varieties,  white,  purplish, 
or  brown,  single  or  double,  of  which  the  double 
sulphur-coloured  is  peculiarly  elegant. 

3.  Oiclip  primrose  (P.  elatior).  This  is  a 
less  common  species,  found  in  woods  and  pas- 
tures, but  rare.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in 
April. 

3.  Common  cowslip,  or  paigle  (P.  verts). 
See  Cowslip. 

4.  Bird's-eye  primrose  (P.  farimua).  This 
species  is  found  growing  in  wet  pastures  and 
by  rivulets,  on  mountains  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Scotland.  It  flowers  Uter 
than  the  preceding  species,  in  June  and  July, 
and  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  cowslip. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  white  mealiness  of 
the  flower-stalks  and  backs  of  the  leaves, 
"Whose  upper  sides  are  green,  smooth,  and 
even,  as  well  as  by  the  beautiful  rose-coloured 
flowers,  whose  month  is  surrounded  with  a 
notched,  yellow,  glandular  border. 

6.  Scottish  primrose  (P.  Seotica).  This  spe- 
cies is  met  with  occasionally  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  is  near  akin  to  that  last  described. 

PRIMROSE  PEERLESS,  or  Nabcissus. 

PRIVET  {Liguttnm,  from  Hgare,  to  tie;  in 
allusion  to  the  very  flexible  branches).  The 
common  privet,  print,  or  prim-print  (L,  vulgore), 
is  a  hardy  shrub,  growing  from  6  to  8  feet  in 
height,  in  its  wild  state  lenteting  rather  moist 
fhickets  and  hedges,  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky 
soil :  but  it  grows  well  in  any  situation,  and  in 
all  soils.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
layers,  or  cuttings.  These  plants  are  well 
suited  for  making  cut-hedges  in  gardens,  espe- 
cially the  evergreen  varieties  of  the  common 
privet.  The  branches  are  straight,  filled  with 
pitch,  and  the  wood  is  hard. 

PROPAGATION  OP  PLANTS.  The 
greater  number  of  plants  are  propagated  na- 
furally  by  means  of  seeds ;  but,  in  addition  to 
these,  many  plants  are  extended  over  the  sur- 
face on  which  they  take  root  by  the  production 
of  runners,  or  lateral  shoots,  which  spread 
Along  the  surface,  and  root  at  the  joints  or  buds, 
from  which  they  send  np  new  plants,  by  suck- 
ers, or  side  shoots  from  the  roots,  by  bulbs,  by 
tubers,  rhizomes,  and  by  various  other  natural 
ineans.  Artificially,  plants  are  propagated  by 
seed,  by  runners,  suckers,  oflTsets,  dividing  the 
tubers,  layers',  cuttings,  grafting,  budding,  in- 
arching, Ac  Seeds  are  gathered  when  mature, 
and  sown  on  recently-stirred  soil,  and  covered 
to  diflerent  depths  according  to  the  size  of  the 
seed,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation,  and 
6ther  circumstances.  The  plants  formed  by 
runners  are  separated  from  the  parent  plant  by 
cutting  through  the  runner,  and  removing  the 
young  plant,  in  order  to  plant  it  elsewhere. 
Suckers,  slips,  or  side-shoots  from  the  roots  are 
separated  from  the  parent  plant  by  being  slipped 
down,  or  cut  off,  so  as  to  carry  wifli  them  a 
portion  of  fibrous  roots;  and  they  are  af^er« 
wards  planted  in  suitable  soil,  dbc.  Offsets 
are  small  bulbs  which  are  produced  round  the 
base  of  larger  ones,  or  on  stems,  in  the  axillie 
of  the  leaves,  and,  being  taken  ofi*  and  planted, 
become  plants.  Tubers  are  underground  | 
stems  containing  leaf-buds ;  and  these  may  be  { 
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separated  And  planted  entire;  or  cut  into- as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  buds,  in  either  of 
which  cases  new  plants  will  be  formed.  .  Lay- 
ers are  branches  or  shoots  of  either  woody  or 
herbaceous  plants,  which  are  bent  down,  and 
a  portion  of  their  length  buried  a  few  inches 
in  the  soil ;  that  portion  having  been  previous- 
ly wounded  by  cutting,  bruising,  or  twisting, 
which,  by  checking  ti^e  descent  of  the  sap, 
gives  rise,  aiVer  a  certain  period,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  roots. 

After  these  roots  are  formed,  the  portion  of 
the  layer  which  has  produced  them  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  stock  or  parent  plant,  and 
planted  by  itself. 

Cuttings  are  portions  of  shoots,  either  of 
ligneous  or  herbaceous  plants,  and  they  are 
made  of  the  young  shoots  with  the  leaves  on, 
or  of  the  ripened  wood;  either  with  or  wilhoul 
its  leaves;  and  after  they  have,  either  in  aa 
herbaceous  state  with  the  leaves  on,  or  with  the 
wood  mature,  and  with  or  without  the  leaves, 
been  properly  prepared  and  planted,  they  form 
roots  at  the  lower  extremity,  each  cutting  be- 
coming a  perfect  plant  In  general,  cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  those  shoots  of  a  plant 
which  are  nearest  the  soil ;  because,  from  the 
moisture  and  shade  there,  such  shoots  are 
more  predisposed  to  emit  roots  than  those  ou 
the  upper  part  of  the  plant 

The  young,  or  last-formed  shoots,  are  to  be 
taken  in  preference  to  such  as  are  older,  as 
containing  more  perfect  buds  in  an  undeve- 
loped state,  and  a  bark  more  easily  permeable 
by  roots ;  and  the  cutting  is  to  be  prepared  by 
severing  its  lower  extremity  across  at  a  joint, 
the  lenticells,  or  root-buds,  being  there  most 
abundant  When  the  cutting  is  planted,  tiie 
principal  part  of  the  art  consists  in  making  it 
quite  firm  at  the  lower  extremity,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  exclude  the  air  from  the  wounded 
section.  Cuttings  emit  roots  at  this  section, 
either  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  ac- 
cumulated sap  in  the  cutting,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ripened  wood  in  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs ;  or  in  consequence  of  the  joint  action 
of  the  accumulated  sap  and  of  the  leaves,  as 
in  the  case  of  cuttings  of  soft  wood  with  the 
leaves  on,  and  in  a  living  state.  A  few  plants 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  leaves,  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf  being  slipped  off  from  the 
parent  plant  and  probably  containing  the  latent 
embryos  of  buds.  Grafting,  inarching,  and 
budding,  are  processes  which  have  been  al- 
ready explained.  See  Bunniiro,  GaAFriKe» 
Latbri iro,  dec. 

PUCCOON  (Battchia  Canadenm).  A  plant 
in  the  United  States  ^ith  an  extremely  red 
root  called  American  Alkanet 

PULSE.  A  term  applied  to  all  leguminona 
plants,  as  peas,  beans,  tares,  vetches,  lapins, 
dec.  All  the  species  of  pulse  afford  excellent 
manure  when  turned  into  the  soil  in  a  ^reeii 
state.  The  custom  of  ploughing  in  green  suc- 
culent plants  of  this  kind  is  very  ancient  AU 
the  Roman  agricultural  writers  commend  it 
highly.  Columella,  particularly,  advises  lapins 
as  a  manure,  which,  if  cut  down  and  turned  in 
while  green,  will  have  as  good  effect  as  the  best 
and  strongest  dunging  whatever.  They  may 
be  sown  upon  poor  Und  about  the  middle  of 
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8«]>teinb«r,  and  be  ploughed  in  before  tbey 
attain  their  full  growth.  In  gravelly  soils  they 
should  be  cut  down  after  they  have  put  forth 
their  second  flower ;  and  io  strong  lands,  where 
a  little  more  advanced.  In  the  former  of  these 
grounds  they  are  turned  in  while  young  and 
tender,  thai  they  may  quickly  rot ;  and  in  the 
latter^  are  let  stand  till  they  grow  stronger,  that 
Ihey  may  produce  a  better  effect  on  the  stiff 
clods  of  earth,  and  render  them  more  mellow 
and  friable.  This  practice  is  still  extensively 
followed  in  northern  Italy. 

Peas,  beans,  lupins,  vetches,  and  other  sne- 
enlent  plants,  have  also  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  older  writers  on  husbandry,  as 
excellent  mannres,especially  for  sandy  ground ; 
these  plants  enriching  the  earth  greatly  if 
ploughed  in,  either  green,  or  when  in  bloom. 
In  strong  land  they  are  advised  not  to  be  turned 
down  till  the  pods  begin  to  harden.  See  Gexbh 
CaoM,  LEeuaiijrous  Pi^kts,  Peas,  Rotatioit 
OF  Cbops,  dec. 

PUMPKIN  (Cucurtntapepp).  The  pumpkin 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  many  varieties,  some  of  them 
attaining  the  enormous  size  of  S  feet  or  more  in 
diameter.  But  such  large  ones  are  not  so  highly 
esteemed.  The  better  sorts  are  often  used  at 
table,  affording  the  celebrated  pumpkin  pie  of 
New  England;  and  the  coarser  varieties  are 
esteemed  for  feeding  stock.  When  growing  in 
the  vicinity  of  squashes,  the  fruit  of  this  is 
liable  to  be  converted  into  a  hybrid,  of  little 
or  no  value.  Crops  of  pumpkins  have  been 
totally  spoiled  by  that  cause,  the  fruit  becom- 
ing very  hard  and  warty,  unfit  for  the  table, 
and  unsafe  to  give  to  cattle.  Flora  Culriea, 
.  PURGATIVES.  In  farriery,  such  medicines 
as  tend  to  evacuate  the  crudities  of  the  bowels 
by  stool,  and  which  are  sometimes  called  ca- 
thartics.   See  Puneme. 

The  purgatives  most  frequently  employed 
for  horses  and  cows  are  sulphur,  jalap,  aloes, 
gamboge,  Kkanmut  ctUharticugy  and  calomeL 
Saline  purgatives  are  not  often  required ;  but 
when  they  are,  Epsom  salts  (the  sulphate  of 
magnesia),  is  adequate  for  every  purpose. 

PURGING  is  necessary  in  a  variety  of  cases, 
for  different  sorts  of  animals,  particularly  in 
diseases  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  swellings  in 
the  extreme  parts.  Aloes  is  the  best  form  of 
physic;  but  Ej>som  salts,  linseed,  and  olive  oil, 
are  sometimes  used  on  certain  occasions  as 
laxatives  with  great  propriety  and  benefit,  and 
in  gross,  full  horses,  in  some  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  Scc^  but  it  should  always  be  di- 
rected with  caution. 

Violent  purging  or  scouring,  attended  with 
inflammation,  will  sometimes  arise  when  a 
horse  is  worked  l^rd  upon  green  meat.  The 
remedy  is  change  of  diet  or  less  labour.  As- 
tringents should  be  used  with  much  caution. 
It  is  probably  an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of 
something  that  offends.  A  few  doses  of  gruel 
will  assist  in  effecting  this  purpose,  and  the 
purging  will  cease  without  astringent  medi- 
cine. See  AiAxs,  Bajuls,  DaavcBsst  Lirssbd 
Oil.,  dec. 

PURSLANE  (Portulaea;  from  por/o, to  carry, 
and  lac,  milk;  juicy  nature  of  the  plants), 
purslane  is  now  but  liule  noticed  as  a  garden 


Aower,  but  in  Britain  is  still  cultivated  as  a 
salad  and  pot-herb.  The  species  usually  grown 
in  the  kitchen  garden  are  the  green  or  garden 
purslane  {P,oleracee)t  and  the  golden  purslane 
(P.  taiiva). 

PUTREFACTION  (LvlU  Putref actio).  The 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable substances,  attended  by  the  evolution 
of  fetid  gases.  The  putrefactive  fermentation 
of  animal  substances  is  usually  attended  by 
more  fetid  and  noxious  exhalations  than  those 
arising  from  vegetable  produots.  This  appears 
principally,  referable  to  the  more  abundant 
presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  former ;  and,  hence» 
those  vegetables  which  abound  in  nitroginife- 
rous  principles,  such  as  most  (if  not  all)  of  the 
cruciform  plants,  exhale  peculiarly  nauseous 
effluvia ;  hence,  also,  such  animal  products  as 
are  destitute  of  nitrogen,  are  either  unsuscepti- 
ble of  what  is  commonly  called  putrefaction^ 
or  suffer  it  slowly  and  imperfectly.  The  for* 
mation  of  ammonia  or  of  ammoniacal  com* 
pounds  is  a  characteristic  of  most  cases  of 
animal  putrefaction ;  while  other  combinations 
of  hydrogen  are  also  formed,  especially  carbi»- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogeUt 
together  with  complicated  and  often  highly  in- 
fectious vapours  or  gases,  in  which  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  are  frequently  discerned.  These 
putrefactive  effluvia  are,  for  the  most  part, 
easily  decomposed,  and  resolved  into  new  and 
comparatively  innocuous  compounds  by  the 
^agency  of  chlorine ;  hence  the  importance  of 
that  body  as  a  powerful  and  rapidly  acting  dis* 
infectant  The  rapidity  of  putrefaction  and  the 
nature  of  its  products  are,  to  a  great  extent,  in* 
fluenced  by  temperature,  moisture,  and  access 
of  air;  they  do  not  ensue  below  the  freezing 
point,  nor  in  dry  substances,  nor  under  the 
entire  exclusion  of  oxygen ;  and  hence  varioua 
means  suggest  themselves  of  retarding  or  pre- 
venting putrefaction,  as  well  as  of  modifying 
its  results.  A  temperature  between  60°  and 
80°,  a  due  degree  of  humidity,  and  free  access 
of  air  are  the  circumstances  under  which  jl 
proceeds  most  rapidly.  The  most  effecttfB 
antiputrefactives,  or  antiseptics,  are  substa^es 
which  either  absorb  or  remove  a  porti^h  of 
the  water  or  moisture,  and  enter  into  new*  com* 
binations  with  the  organic  matter.  The  astrin- 
gent or  tannic  principle  of  vegetables  is  also  a 
powerful  preserver  of  most  organic  tissues ; 
it  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the 
albuminous  and  gelatinous  membranes  and 
fibres ;  and  the  resulting  compound,  of  which 
leather  furnishes  a  characteristic  example,  is 
comparatively  little  prone  to  change,  although 
the  tanning  material  itself,  as  well  as  the  animal 
principles  with  which  it  unites,  are  separately 
liable  to  decay.  Among  saline  substances,  the 
antiputrefactive  powers  of  salt  are  commonly 
known :  when  a  piece  of  flesh  is  salted,  brine 
runs  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  energy 
with  which  the  salt  abstracts  the  component 
water  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  the  flesh  becomes 
indurated,  and  its  susceptibility  to  putrefactive 
changes  is  greatly  diminished ;  but  it  becomes 
at  the  same  time  less  easy  of  digestion  as  an 
article  of  ftiod.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  far 
more  powerful  preservative  than  common  salt; 
and  it  appears  to  act  not  by  the  mere  abstrao* 
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t|on  ofVater,  but  hy  entering  into  chemical 
union  with  the  fibre.  Sulphate  of  copper  and 
several  other  metallic  salts  are  similarly  effica* 
cions;  but  their  poisonous  nature  prevents 
their  employment  in  the  preservation  of  arti- 
cles of  food. 

The  inhabitants  of  northern  climates  avail 
themselves  of  freezing  to  prevent  the  putrefac- 
tion of  their  food,  and  the  supplies  of  game 
and  other  articles  in  the  Russian  markets  are 
retained  in  a  frozen  state.  Our  fishmongers 
resort  to  the  same  expedient  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  unsold  fish,  which  is  daily  removed 
to  the  ice-house,  aAer  having  been  exhibited  in 
their  shops ;  salmon  is  packed  in  ice  for  the 

eirpose  of  transport  and  preservation.    See 
icovposiTioK,  Dbt  Rot,  Fbmcxhtatiok,  Ma- 
VUBK8,  OaoAHic  Gbbxistiit,  6cc. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  This  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  acid  liquor  whi^h 
passes  over  along  with  tar  and  gaseous  pro- 
ducts,- when  wood  is  subjected  to  destructive 
distillation.  This  acid  liquor  is  an  impure 
vinegar,  from  which  acetic  acid  is  obtained. 
It  has  in  its  impure  state  a  powerful  smoky 
odour,  not  tinlike  that  of  Westphalia  ham. 
The  acid  is  purified  by  converting  it  into  ace- 
tate of  soda,  and  decomposing  that  salt  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  acetic  acid, 
aAfer  distillation,  is  in  a  high  state  of  concen- 
tration ;  but  it  difiTei'S  from  concentrated  acetic 
acid,  by  being  neither  combustible  nor  crystal- 
lizable.  It  is  usually  lowered  by  the  addition 
of  water.  If  intended  for  the  table  or  for  do- 
mestic use,  as  a  substitute  for  other  fo^s  of 
vinegar,  it  is  usually  coloured  with  a  little 
burned  sugar.  This  manufacture  of  vinegur 
is  now  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  vinegar  used  for  domes- 
tic puirposes  and  in  the  arts,  in  many  of  which 
it  is  largely  consumed,  is  derived  from  this 
source.  Ordinary  vinegar,  besides  containing 
acetic  acid  and  water,  contains  also  sulphate 
of  lime,  some  ethereal  matter,  a  portion  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  colouring  principle.    See 
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QUAKING  GRASS  (Brixa;  named  from 
brizoj  to  nod,  on  account  of  the  quaking  cha- 
racter of  the  spikelets).  A  genus  of  grasses  of 
which  some  species  are  pretty  and  interesting, 
as  B.  minor,  B.  rubra,  and  B,  cium;  but  the 
greater  portion  are  mere  weeds.  The  whole 
are  of  eaisy  cultivation.  Two  species  are  in- 
digenous to  Britain,  the  smaller  quaking  grass 
{B.  minor),  and  the  common  quaking  grass  (J3. 
media),  p).  6,  n.    See  Bbiba. 

QUARRY.  A  pit  or  drift  from  which  stones, 
gravel,  slates,  or  some  other  similar  material 
is  raised. 

QUARTER.  The  fourth  part  of  any  thing, 
as  of  a  carcass.  As  a  term  of  weight  it  de- 
notes the  fourth  of  a  hundred  weight,  or  28  lbs.; 
as  a  dry  measure  it  signifies  the  fourth  of  a 
chaldron.  Quarter  is  also  a  measure  of  g|ain 
containing  8  bushels :  it  is  the  common  mea- 
sure by  which  grain  is  sold  in  the  southern 
districts  of  England,  especially  when  in  large 
quantities. 
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QUARTZ.  A  German  term,  now  universally 
adopted  in  scientific  languages,  and  commonly 
applied  in  mineralogy  to  the  purer  varieties  of 
silica,  especially  to  rock  crystal.  Quartz  oc- 
ctirs  also  in  bfeds ;  it  is  usually  granular,  white^ 
sometimes  mixed  with  mica. 

QUICKS.  The  young  sets  of  the  white  thorn 
used  in  planting  hedges.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to-  couch-^jass  in  some  places*  See 
Quickset.    - 

QUICKSANDS— Are  sandy  spots  of  soil 
which  contain  water  in  such  a  proportion  as- 
to  form  a  sort  of  shaking  qvag  at  certain  times. 

QUICKSET.  A  term  applied  to  the  white 
or  hawthorn,  the  sets  or  young  plants  of  which 
are  raised  by  the  nursery  gardeners  for  sale 
for  this  purpose.  See  Fbb  cb,  HAWTHomB,  and 
Hbbob. 

QUINCE  (Cydoma),  A  well-known  genus 
of  fruit  trees.  C  mttgaris  is  the  species  gene- 
rally cultivated  for  its  fruit  It  is  a  native  of 
Candia;  but  cultivated  over  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Pomocevp.  The  fruit,  or  quince, 
is  of  a  roundish,  somewhat  pyriform  shape, 
and  contains  ovate-pointed,  plano-convex  seeds, 
yielding  to  boiling  a  large  quantity  of  muci- 
lage, which  is  employed  in  medical  practice  as 
a  demulcent  The  quince  will,  thrive  in  any 
soil,  and  may  be  multiplied  by  suckers.  C  /a- 
ponica  is  one  of  the  handsomest  hardy  shrubs, 
producing  its  beautiful  scarlet  or  white  flowers 
in  great  abundance.  The  Portuguese  quince 
is  reckoned  the  best  Quince-marmalade  is 
greatly  admired  by  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
fruit,  and  all  good  housewives  know  its  value 
in  adding  richness  of  flavour  to  apple-pie. 

QUINOA,  or  PERUVIAN  RICE  (Chenopo^ 
dium  quinoa).  Humboldt  speaks  of  this  plant 
as  one  of  the  few  cultivated  in  the  highest  and 
coldest  regions  of  the  And^  and  the  Mexican 
Cordilleras,  where  it  ranks  in  utility  with  the 
potato,  Indian  com,  and  wheat  Whilst  young, 
the  leaves  are  used  as  spinach,  oxalis  (sorrel), 
or  common  greens,  whilst  the  seeds  are  boiled 
in  soups  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  rice.  The 
plant  is  an  annual,  and  resembles  French  spi- 
nach, or  its  kindred  Lamb's-quarter  (Chenapo' 
dkun  alhum),  which  is  so  widely  diflased 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  seeds^are 
small,  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
yellowish-white,  flat,  resemble  those  ot  millet, 
and  are  easily  pulverized.  The  plant  attains 
about  3  feet  in  height,  and  produces  greenish 
flowers  about  the  1st  of  August  Mr.  Gideon  B. 
Smith  has  raised  the  quinoa  at  Baltimore,  and 
found  it  very  productive.  (-An.  Farmer,  vol.  13.) 
There  are  a  great  many  species  of  chenopo- 
dinm,  many  of  which  are  enumerated  under 
the  head  of  goose-foot,-  Ig  Peru,  it  would 
seem  the  quinoa  is  subjected  to  a  process  of 
scalding  or  part-boiling,  before  it  is  disposed 
of  by  the  cultivator,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  its  preservation,  or  to  prevent 
its  cultivation  in  other  countries,  is  not  ascer- 
tained. To  this  fact  may  probably  be  ascribed 
the  failure  of  all  previous  attempts  to  cultivate 
it  Having,  says  Mr.  Smith,  eaten  the  qainoa, 
prepared  in  several  ways,  we  are  of  course  en- 
abled to  speak  of  its  qualities  from  experiencew 
Ge&tlemen  who  have  eateu  it  in  Peru,  speak 
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of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  It  has  a 
very  pleasant  flayonr,  although  this  is  peculiar 
and  may  not  at  first  be  relished.  The  taste 
more  resembles  that  of  oat-meal  than  rice.  The 
grain  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  grain  or  sprout 
of  the  young  plant,  closely  coiled,  and  imbed- 
ded in  farina.  In  boiling,  this  spiral  germ  is 
detached,  and  the  dish  presents  the  appearance 
of  being  full  of  skippers,  something  similar  to 
a  dish  of  boiled  beans.  The  description  of  the 
mode  of  sowing  and  cultivating  the  quinoa  in 
Peru,  together  with  the  see'd,  was  furnished  Mr. 
Smith  by  Lieut  Fitzhugh,  U.  S.  N.  From  this 
it  appears  that  it  is  sown  broadcast,  and  gathered 
in  the  same  seasons  as  wheat.  When  ripe,  the 
grain  shells  off  very  easily^  and  to  prevent  loss, 
it  is  cut  carefully  and  gathered  in  op  cloths  of 
cotton  or  linen. 

QUITTER.  In  farriery,  an  ulcer  formed 
between  the  hair  and  hoof,  usually  on  the  in- 
side quarter  of  a  horse's  foot ;  it  often  arises 
from  treads  and  bruises,  sometimes  from  gra- 
vel, which,  by  working  its  way  upwiards,  lodges 
about  the  coronet ;  if  it  is  only  superficial,  it 
may  be  cured  by  cleansing  dressings,  bathing 
the  coronet  every  day  with  spirits  of  wine,  and 
dressing  the  sore  with  lime-water,  or  a  deter- 
gent application,  such  as  red  precipitate. 

R. 

RABBIT.  (Leput  euniculus),  A  well-known 
animal,  resembling  the  hare,  smaller  in  size, 
belonging  to  the  order  Rodenti€B. .  The  rabbit  has 
shorter  hind-legs  than  the  hare,  and  the  ears 
are  more  thinly  covered  with  hair.  Rabbits 
abound  in  England,  and  are  in  many  cases 
preserved  in  warrens.  They  are  very  prolific, 
and  begin  to  breed  at  six  months  old,  and  have 
several  broods  in  a  year,  and  from  five  to  seven 
young  ones  in  a  brood.  The  young  are  blind 
at  birth,  and  nearly  naked.  *  Their  fur,  in  a 
■wild  state,  is  of  a  brown  colour ;  but  varies 
when  domesticated  It  constitutes  a  principal 
article  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Owing  to 
its  slight  conducting  power,  it  is,  next  to  hare's 
fur,  an  excellent  thing  to  wear  over  the  shirt 
for  those  predisposed  to  consumption. 

RACEME  (Lat  raeemus.  a  bunch  of  grapes). 
In  botany,  a  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  stalked  along  a  common  un- 
branched  axis,  as  in  the  hyacinth. 

RACHI8  (Gr.).  A  branch  which  proceeds 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  the  inflorescence  of  a  plant  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  of  ferns. 

RACK.  A  railed  convenience  formed  above 
the  manger  in  a  stable  for  the  reception  of  the 
hay.  It  sl)ould  be  constructed  with  openings 
at  the  bottom  for  the  seed  or  dust  to  pass 
through.  • 

RADICLE.  In  botany,  that  portion  of  an 
embryo  which  eventually  becomes  the  descend- 
ing axis  or  root  It  is  the  lowest  of  the  two 
opposite  cones  of  which  an  embryo  plant  con- 
sists. 

RADISH,  CULTIVATED  (Rayhanus  saii- 
tut).  There  are  two  kinds  of  cultivated  radish, 
the  fusiform,  or  spindle-rooted,  and  the  globu- 
lar, or  turnip-rooted;  and  these  again  are  di- 
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vided  into  the  spring  and  autumn  varieties.  As 
for  the  designation  of  short  aud  long  top,  by 
which  the  old  gardeners  divided  the  varieties, 
I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Strachan,  the  gar- 
dener of  the  London  Hortictiltural  Society,  in 
considering  it  as  giving  importance  to  a  differ- 
ence that  is  by  no  means  permanent  The 
first  may  be  sown  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  but 
the  last,  requiring  a  greater  length  of  time  to 
perfect  their  roots,  can  only^  as  the  name  im- 
plies, be  obtained  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.'  *•  v 

Spring  Variitin, — FusifMrm-rooted :  1.  Long 
white,  called  also  the  white  transparent,  white 
Italian,  and  Naples  radish.  2.  White  Rus- 
sian, probably  the- Raphanus  taiixmsof  Gerard. 
3.  Twisted  radish  of  Mons.  4.  Scarlet  or 
salmon,  or  searlet^transparent  radish.  5.  Pur- 
ple, formerly  called  exclusively  the  short- 
topped.    6.  Red-necked  white. 

Tumip^rooted :  7.  White  turnip  is  the  only 
one  noticed  by  Grerard,  as  the  Raphanus  orbicv^ 
latui.  8.  ITarly  white  turnip.  9.  Pink,  rose- 
coloured,  scarlet,  and  crimson  turnip.  10.  Pur- 
ple turnip.    11.  Yellow  turnip. 

Julumn  and  Winter  Varietie$. — ^These  are  all 
of  the  turnip-rooted  Vind ;  and  in  the  following 
list  they  are  described  in  the  order  they  follow 
in  coming  into  use.  1.  Yellow  turnip.  2.  Round 
brown.  8.  White  Spanish,  is  Miller's  RaphO' 
nusalbut  orbicularis.  4.  Oblong  brown.  5.  Black 
Spanish.  6.  Large  purple  winter,  or  purple 
Spanish. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  this  vegetable  is  a 
mouldy  loam,  rather  silicious  than  otherwise, 
and  moderately  fertile.  It  should  be  dug  a  fall 
spade  deep,  and  well  pulverized.  The  subsoil 
is  best  to  be  rather  hard.  Manure  should  not 
be  applied  at  the  time  of  sowing,  if  avoidable, 
as  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  roots  to  be  fibrous.  If 
employed,  it  should  be  in  a  finely-divided,  putres- 
cent state.  The  situation  should  always  be 
open ;  but  for  early  and  late  crops,  warm  and 
sheltered.  Radishes  are  propagated  by  seed, 
which  may  be  sown  at  all  times  throughout  the 
year.  For  the  earliest  productions,  during  De- 
cember, January,  and  February,  in  a  hot-bed ; 
and  in  the  open  ground  once  a  month  during 
winter,  and  every  fortnight  during  the  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  time  of  drawing  radishes  is  by  no  means- 
indifferent  They  eat  in  the  greatest  perfection 
if  pulled  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  has 
attained  any  power,  and  laid  in  a  cool,  damp 
place  until  wanted.  The  bed  should  have  a 
plenteous  watering  the  morning  before  that  on 
which  they  are  taken,  but  none  afterwards 
until  subsequent  to  the  drawing.  In  Novem- 
ber, those  wanted  for  winter  must  be  taken  up 
during  dry  weather,  and  preserved  in  sand.. 

Forring. — A  moderate  hot-bed  is  required  for 
this  crop,  of  a  length  according  with  that  of 
the  frame  to  be  employed ;  the  mould,  about 
eight  inches  deep,  on  the  surface  of  which  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  violent  heat 
is  abated,  and  an  additional  half  inch  of  mould 
sifted  over  it  The  seedlings  are  in  general 
up  in  less  than  a  week,  and  in  six  they  will  be 
ready  to  draw.  Throughout  their  growth  air 
must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  is  allowable. 
The  glasses,  however,  must  be  closed  on  the 
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approach  of  evening,  and  mats  or  other  co* ' 
vering  put  on  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  • 
the  season.    When  the  monld  appears  at  all 
diy,  a  light  watering  must  be  given  during 
noon.  *  The  plants  must  not  stand  nearer  than 
two  inches  to  each  other     The  temperature  ■ 
reqaired  is  from  50^  to  70°;  and  it  must  be 
kept  to  this  heat  by  moderate  coatings  as 
required. 

If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  frames,  hoops  and 
mats  may  be  employed,  a  frame  of  boards 
being  formed  rOund  the  bed,  light  and  air  being 
admitted  as  freely  and  as  ollen  as  possible.  If 
seed  is  sown  within  a  frame  without  any  bot^ 
tom  heat,  the  plants  will  be  two  or  three  weeks 
forwarder  than  if  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

RADISH,  THE  HORSE.  See  Hens E-IUnieH. 

RADISH,  THE  GREAT  WATER.  See 
Casss. 

RADISH-MAGGOT.  Radishes,  while  grow- 
ing, are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  maggots, 
and  rendered  unfit  to  be  eaten.  These  maggots 
are  finally  transformed  to  small,  ash-coloured 
flies,  with  a  silvery-gray  face,  copper-coloured 
eyes,  and  a  brown  spot  on  the  forehead  of  the 
females ;  they  have  some  faint  brownish  lines 
on  the  thorax,  and  a  longitudinal  black  line  on 
the  hind-body,  crossed  by  narrower  black  lines 
on  the  edges  of  the  rings.  They  vary  in  size, 
but  usually  measure  rather  more  than  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  They  finish  their  trans- 
formations, and  appear  above  ground,  towards 
the  end  of  June.  The  radish-fly  is  called  jin- 
tlumyia  Raphani,  in  my  **  Catalogue,"  from  the 
botanical  name  of  the  radish,  on  the  root  of 
which  its  larvae  feed.  It  closely  resembles  the 
root-fly  (jifUfumyia  radicum)  of  Europe.  (Dr. 
Hturia,) 

RADISH,  WILD  QRaphanu$  Raphanuticum). 
A  troublesome  weed  found  in  arable  lands. 
See  CHAa»)CK. 

RAG.  A  tom  piece  of  cloth  of  any  sort : 
when  of  the  woollen  kind,  they  are  used  as 
manure.  Woollen  rags  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  animal  matter:  they  are  found  to 
contain  a  very  lar^e  proportion  of  albumen,  (a 
substance  similar  m  appearance  to  boiled  white 
of  egg),  minute  portions  of  lime  and  silica,  and 
traces  of  various  salts.  They  form,  therefore, 
an  excellent  manure, by  slowly  decomposing  in 
the  soil ;  and  are  found  to  remain  dissolving  in 
it,  and  forming  soluble  and  elastic  matters  for 
the  service  of  plants,  when  applied  at  the  rate 
of  1200  weight  per  acre,  for  periods  varying 
from  two  years  on  the  heavy  clays,  such  as 
those  of  the  hop«grounds  of  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
to  three  or  four  on  the  light,  chalky  soils  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kennet,  in  Berkshire.  The  light- 
ness of  carriage,  and  its  readiness,  as  well  as 
cleanliness  of  application,  render  it  peculiarly 
eligible  as  a  fertilizer ;  it  keeps,  too,  for  any 
length  of  time,  until  the  farmer  is  ready  to 
apply  it  to  his  ground,  and  is  much  more  slowly 
decomposed  and  consumed  than  either  blubber, 
rape-cake,  train-oil,  or  bone  duat. 

The  consumption  of  these  rags  by  the  Berk- 
shire and  Oxfordshire  farmers,  and  especially 
in  Kent  for  the  hop  grounds,  is  very  consider- 
able. I  am  informed  by  an  extensive  dealer  in 
these  rags,  that  at  least  20,000  tons  are  annu- 
ally consumed  bv  the  farmers  of  the  south  of 
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England.  My  informant  himself  has  a  s^e  of 
more  than  600  tons  per  annum,  which  he  de-> 
livers  free  on  board  a  vessel,  at  any  of  the  Lon- 
don wharves,  for  6  guineas  per  ton.  The  cos* 
tom  of  the  farmer  is,  to  cut  the  woollen  rags,  1^ 
means  of  a  chopper  and  block,  into  shre<& 
about  the  size  of  a  crown*piece,  and  then 
spread  ibem  on  their  fields  by  hand,  out  of  & 
common  seed-basket,  as  evenly  as  they  can  ; 
they  find  that  this  manure  is  admirably  adapted 
for  hops,  wheat,  turnips,  dec,  and  that  the  bene- 
ficial effect  is  as  great  tha  second  year  as  the 
first  It  appears  that  one  farmer  in  Kent,  Mr. 
Eliis,  of  Banning,  purchases  annaally  4  or  50O 
tons  of  these  rags,  almost  exclusively  for  his 
hop  grounds.  The  farmers  of  Kent  think  the 
application  of  the  rags  ^^warmi'  the  ground,  as 
they  slowly  putrefy  in  the  soil ;  they  certainly 
afiford  nourishment  to  the  crop,  for  wool  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  a  peculiar  animal  sub- 
stance, with  a  slight  portion  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  earthy  matter  of  bones. 

RAGWEED  iJmbnna  elatior).  See  Ho«- 
wiin. 

RAGWORT  (Seneeie),  A  portion  of  the 
species  of  this  extensive  genus  has  already 
been  noticed  under  the  head  Gboithdbbl  ;  but 
there  are  in  England  four  or  five  species  of 
ragwort,  properly  so  called.  These  belong  to 
that  section  of  the  genus  which  have  flowers 
with  spreading  rays  and  pinnatifid  leaves ;  the 
others  to  that  with  nndiviaed  leaves  and  radiant 
flowers. 

RAIN  (Ger.  regen).  In  meteorology,  water 
falling  from  the  clouds. 

As  the  effects  of  rain  upon  vegetation  are 
so  highly  important,  it  will  be  useful  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  or  depth  of  rain  that  lalls 
annually  in  various  places,  and  the  diffference 
in  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  it,  more 
especially  for  the  formation  of  reservoirs  for 
agricultural  purposes.  To  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  G.  Tatems—Although  «•  fully  aware,  that 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  any  theory 
founded  on  data  so  uncertain  as  the  quantities 
of  rain  that  fall  in  different  years,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  something  might  be  done  towards 
establishing  rules  lor  the  guidance  of  agricul- 
turists and  botanists,  if  observations  were  made 
at  the  same  place  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
results  recorded."  The  average  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  in  a  year  at  any  given  place, 
materially  affects  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  and  is  necessarily  influenced  equally  with 
the  climate  by  a  variety  of  general  circum- 
stances and  local  causes;  such  as  latitude^ 
proximity  to  the  sea,  deration  of  the  region, 
configuration  of  the  country  and  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  exposure  to  the  prevailing  winds, 
dec 

Near  the  foot  of  high  hills  a  greater  quantity 
commonly  falls  than  over  a  level  country;  the 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  in  their  course 
meeting  with  a  hill,  are  forced  to  ascend,  and 
gaining  a  higher,  and  of  course  colder  situa- 
tion, the  vapour  is  condensed  into  clouds,  and 
even  into  rain,  so  that  a  deposition  in  showers 
very  frequently  follows.  Hence  the  reason 
why  clouds  are  so  of^en  observed  on  the  sides 
and  tops  of  mountains,  which  have  been  in* 
i  correctly  supposed  to  attract  them.  The  quan- 
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tity  that  falls,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  falls, 
are  the  circamstances  to  be  attended  to.  A 
great  namber  of  rainy  days  are  more  injurious 
to  the  soiU  even  where  the  quantity  is  not 
great,  than  heavy  falls  at  distant  intervals  of 
time ;  the  ground,  in  the  first  case,  being  con- 
stantly over-saturated,  its  fertility  is  much  less- 
ened; in  the  other,  the  superfluous  moisture 
being  soon  drained  oif,  only  the  portion  neces- 
sary for  the  nourishment  of  plants  is  lefl,  which 
is  gradually  given  out  in  dry  weather,  during 
which  the  ground  for  a  time  is  in  its  most  pro- 
ductive stale. 

In  general,  more  rain  falls  in  the  north  of 
England  than  in  the  south.  The  east  and 
southeastern  counties  have  usually  the  driest 
seasons  and  years.  The  fall  of  rain  is  various, 
however*  at  any  period  of  the  year,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  annexed  tables.  The  mean  quan- 
tity falling  annually  in  England  is  reckoned  to 
be  32  iuches,  or,  according  to  Dalton,  31*3;  but 
this  is  unequally  distributed. 

The  annual  amount  in  Westmoreland  and 


Lancashire,  according  to  Mr.  Whistlecraft, 
usually  ranges  from  above  40  to  nearly  70 
inches,  while  that  noted  by  the  gauge  io  Essex 
and  Suffolk  is  as  low  as  from  14  to  32  inches ; 
seldom,  however,  does  it  exceed  25  inches.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  fairly  inferred,  that  these  two 
parts  of  England  produce  extremes. 

Mr.  Howard  gives  the  annual  average  at 
London  equal  to  24*9  inches ;  Professor  Phil- 
lips at  York  25*7;  and  Mr.  Adie  at  Edinburgh 
25  inches. 

At  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  the  depth  on  an 
average  of  7  years  was  found  to  be  67  inches; 
at  Baverstock,  near  Salisbury,  during  the  same 
period,  32j  inches ;  and  at  Plymouth,  in  De- 
vonshire, 45  inches.  In  the  western  parts  of 
Scotland  the  depth  is  from  30  to  35  inches, 
which  is  from  6  to  10  inches  more  than  that 
on  the  east  coast. 

The  mean  monthly  and  annual  quantities  of 
rain  at  various  places,  deduced  from  the  ave- 
rage for  many  years,  by  Dalton,  is  given  in  the 
foUowing  table : — 
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Septembtr  - 

3WI 

3-654 

9-289 

3-751 

4-874 

4-350 

1-617 

1849 

1550 

4-140 

3-135 

October 

S-9« 

3794 

3-079 

4-151 

5-439 

4-143 

9-997 

9099 

1^80 

4-741 

3-537 

November   • 

8-900 

3-441 

9-634 

3-755 

4*785 

3174 

1-904 

9299 

1790 

4-187 

3-120 

December    • 

9-83% 

8-«8 

2569 

3-955 

6084 

3-143 

1961 

1-796 

1600 

2-397 

9058 

Annual     - 

96140 

84-191 

97-664 

39*714 

63-944 

86-919 

21-331 

20  686 

18-640 

S8*vn 

The  greatest  depth  of  rain  which  has  been 
registered  at  any  place  in  a  year,  is  at  Maran- 
ham,  lat  2^^  8.,  and  which  is  stated  by  Hum- 
boldt to  be  277  English  inches.  But  this  is 
greatly  above  the  average,  and,  indeed,  more 
than  double  the  annual  quantity  which  has 
been  observed  at  any  other  locality.  At  St. 
Domingo,  the  annual  fall  is  estimated  at  120 
inches;  at  Cayenne,  116  inches;  at  the  Ha- 
vana, 91;  at  Calcutta,  from  76  to  118;  at  Bom- 
bay, ifrom  83  to  96 ;  the  island  of  Martinique, 
87  inches ;  and  at  Sierra  Leone,  86.  Of  Eu- 
ropean countries,  Portugal  appears  to  be  the 
most  humid,  123  inches  having  been  observed 
at  Coimbra  in  a  year. 

.  Although  winter  usually  produces  more  rainy 
days  than  summer,  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  is  greater  in  the  latter  season.  Dr.  Dal- 
ton has  ascertained  that  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  may  be  regarded  as  dry,  and  the  last 
six  as  wet  months.  Another  ingenious  author 
has  inferred,  from  long  observation,  that  in 
spring  it  rains  oftener  in  the  evening  than  in 


the  morning,  but  that  towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer,  oftener  in  the  morning  than  in  the  even- 
ing. At  St.  Petersburg,  rain  and  snow  fall  on 
an  average  84  days  of  the  winter,  and  the 
quantity  amounts  to  aboitt  5  inches;  on  the 
contrary,  the  summer  produces  II  inches  in 
the  same  number  of  days.  In  Canada,  the 
average  fall  of  rain  usually  is  about  3  feet, 
which  furnishes  about  20  gallons  of  water  for 
each  square  foot  of  surface  during  the  year. 

In  the  United  States,  the  quantity  of  rain 
fal  ling  per  annum  increases  in  going  south.  At 
Philadelphia,  a  medium  point,  the  results  of 
33  years'  observation  of  the  rain-gauge  have 
been  estimated  by  Mr.  Owen  Evans  as  fol- 
lows:—Whole  quantity,  from  1810  to  1842  in- 
clusive, 1276*435  inches ;  annual  mean  or  ave- 
rage, 38*68  inches;  greatest  amount  in  any  one 
year,  55*278  inches  (in  1841);  smallest  quan- 
tity, 23  354  inches  (in  1819). 

Mr.  Evans  has  also  constructed  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  monthly  averages  of. 
rain,  estimated  for  5  years  (1838  to  1842  in- 
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RAIN-GAUGE. 
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clusiTC),  together  with  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  during  which  certain  winds  pre- 
vailed, the  last  being  the  results  of  three  ob- 
servations each  day. 

RAIN-GAUGE.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing or  gauging  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
at  a  given  place.  It'  is  also  known  under  the 
several  names  of  ombrometer,  udometer,  pln- 
viameter,  and  hytetometer.  Its  principles  and 
construction  are  of  the  simplest  nature ;  but 
it  is  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes. 

A  convenient  form  of  the  instrument  is  that 
where  the  rain  which  enters  a  funnel  of  certain 
size,  is  collected  in  a  bottle  or  other  vessel,  and 
afterwards  measured  in  a  graduated-  cylindri- 
cal g^Bss  tube,  the  marks  on  which  not  only 
represent  the  tenths  and  hundredths,  but  even 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  of  water.  The 
height  is  read. immediately  on  the  scale. 

It  is  requisite  to  be  particular  irt  the  situa- 
tion of  the  instrument.  The  gauge  is  best 
placed  about  3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
all  cases  an  open  space,  free  from  trees,  shrubs, 
or  buildings,  must  be  chosen. 

.  RAKE.  A  tool  of  the  toothed  kind,  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  forms,  made  use  of  in  garden- 
ing, and  for  different  agricultural  purposes. 
There  are  several  others  used  for  field  opera- 
tions, some  of  which  are  worked  by  horses. 

The  drag-rake,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  merely 
a  long  cross-head,  with  a  row  of  teeth  placed 
in  it:  in  some  these  are  straight;  they  are, 
however,  generally  bent,  with  their  points  pro- 
jecting forward.  A  very  excellent  and  light  in- 
strument, having  the  teeth  of  steel,  and  made 
with  screws,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  easily 
replaced  in  case  of  accident,  is  well  known  in 
England  as  Badgley's  improved  drag-rake. 
These  rakes  had,  from  time  to  time,  increased 
in  length  and  weight,  till  they  became  too  large 
to  be  balanced  by  the  hand.  Two  small  wooden 
wheels  were  then  added,  which  rendered  them 
manageable  by  women  or  boys.  Further  ad- 
ditions having  been  made  to  them,  they  are 
now  sufficiently  strong  to  be  worked  by  a  horse. 
Used  on  fallows  when  foul,  to  remove  the 
couch-grass,  they  act  as  a  harrow,  to  get  to- 
gether the  rubbish ;  or  in  harvest^time  they  act 
as  a  rake  to  collect  the  loose  corn  which  may 
have  escaped  from  the  scythe  or  sickle.  In 
order  to  clear  them  readily,  there  are  different 
contrivances.  One  of  the  most  simple  and 
efficient  is  an  arrangement  which,  by  lifting 
the  handle,  causes  the  teeth  to  be  raised  and 
brought  between  two  iron  bars,  which  constitute 
part  of  the  framing;  by  this  means  all  the  rub- 
Dish  is  stripped  off  from  the  teeth  of  the  rake. 

In  «  Wedlake's  Horse  Hay-Rake,"  the  weight 
of  the  rake  is  balanced  upon  the  carriage  by 
two  heavy  balls  projecting  in  front  of  it ;  so 
that  a  slight  lifting  power  applied  to  the  handle 
will  raise  it  from  the  ground,  and  disencumber 
it  of  the  hay  or  stubble  it  may  have  gathered. 
This  rake  obtained  the  commendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Implements,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society  at  Gam- 
bridge. 

The  East'Lotkian  Stubble-Rake  is  a  machine 
not  so  well  known  in  England  as  its  merits 
deserve.   Its  advantages  over  those  previously 
940 


described  are  as  follows  :—It  has  each  tooth 
placed  in  a  separate  head,  which,  working  upon 
a  centre  like  the  levers  of  a  drill,  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  inequality  in  the  ground.  To  the 
handles,  a  bar  the  length  of  the  harrow  is  firmly 
fastened,  and  from  this  bar  each  lever  is  sus- 
pended by  a  few  links  of  chain.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  the  rake,  these  handles,  oa 
being  elevated,  lift  all  the  levers  between  a 
framing  of  light  iron  rods. 

An  ingenious  practical  farmer,  John  Sayer, 
of  Bodham,  in  Norfolk,  made  considerable  im- 
provement upon  this  rake,  by  altering  the  form 
of  the  teeth  to  avoid  tearing  the  land ;  and  in 
order  to  effect  more  work  without  increasing 
the  width  of  the  rake,  the  naves  of  his  wheels 
were  made  to  project  inwards,  so  that  two  ad- 
ditional levers  could  be  introduced,  working 
quite  close  to  the  spokes. 

But  within  the  last  few  months  a  very  im- 
proved implement  of  this  character  has  been 
introduced  and  patented  by  J.  C.  Grant,  of  Stam- 
ford, which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  England,  at  its  meeting  at 
Liverpool.  Its  advantages  consist  in  the  adap- 
tation of  a  compound  lever,  by  which  the  whole 
row  of  tines  may  be  instantly  raised,  and  as 
quickly  allowed  to-resume  their  position,  while 
the  form  of  the  teeth  being  such  as  to  describe 
part  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  axis 
of  the  separate  levers  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, each  portion  of  the  curve  is  success 
sively  brought  into  a  vertical  position, -thus 
rapidly  disengaging  the  teeth  from  the  mate- 
rial collected,  so  that,  without  stopping  the 
horse,  the  process  of  collecting  is  resumed, 
leaving  no  interval  beyond  what  is  requisite 
for  the  deposit  of  the  hay,  corn,  or  stubble  pre- 
viously collected. 

Several  minor  improvements  are  included  in 
the  patent,  but  as  these  mainly  refer  to  modes 
of  construction,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here 
to  particularize  them. 

A  hay-making  machine  invented  by  Robert 
Salmon,  of  Wobum,  and  patented  in  18 16,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  rakes  revolving  upon  two 
skeleton  frames,  to  which  motion  is  communi- 
cated by  cog-wheels  attached  to  the  naves  of 
the  wheels  in  which  it  travels.  It  has  under- 
gone considerable  improvement  by  R.  WedJake, 
an  ingenious  manufacturer,  residing  at  Horn- 
church.  These  improvements  consist  in  form- 
ing the  cylinder  in  two  parts,  each  of  which 
has  mofion  independent  of  the  other,  and  io. 
placing  the  tines  or  rake-teeth  upon  a  bar, 
which,  being  supported  by  a  spring,  will  yield 
to  any  obstruction  caused  by  sudden  uneven- 
ness  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  return 
again  to  its  original  position.  Its  object  is  to 
spread  the  hay,  and  by  thoroughly  separating 
its  parts,  continually  to  expose  them  to  the  sun 
and  wind,  which  it  so  thoroughly  effects  as  to 
render  the  hay  fit  to  cart  much  earlier  than  by 
the  common  process  of  shaking  it  by  the  hand. 
To  the  practical  agriculturist,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  remark  on  the  advantages  accruiDg 
from  the  ability  to  hasten,  if  only  by  a  few 
hours,  the  process  of  hay-making )  but  it  will 
be  valuable  to  know,  that  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  all  with  whom  we  have  conversed  iS| 
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that  this  implement  is  a  time-saving  machine, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  greatest  value. 

American  Revolving  Hay^rake* — This  rake  is 
drawn  by  one  horse ;  and  it  can  be  made  to  go 
either  along  or  across  the  ridges,  as  may  be 
required.  It  can  carry  between  100  and  200 
lbs.  of  hay;  and  when  that  quantity  is  upon  it, 
the  hay  can  be  deposited,  by  a  simple  revolu- 
tion of  the  instrument,  in  rows,  or  at  any  par- 
ticular place  required,  without  stopping  the 
horse. 

The  common  horse-rake,  much  used  in  the 
United  Stales,  especially  in  the  North,  is  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  the  CuUwator,  vol.  vii. 
p.  89.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  strong  scant- 
ling, 3  inches  square,  and  10  feet  long,  Into 
which  about  15  tecth^are  inserted  horizontally, 
and  made  of  strong  white  ash  or  other  tough 
wood.  The  teeth  should  be  about  22  inches 
long,  and  1  inch  by  Ij  at  the  place  of  insertion, 
and  tapering  on  the  under  side,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  slight  turn  upward  at  the  point,  to  pre- 
vent their  running  iuto  the  ground  while  using. 
The  draught-ropes  are  attached  to  the  end  of 

2  projecting  pieces  of  wood  parallel  to  the  teeth 
at  each  end  of  the  rake.  These  projecting 
pieces  should  be  about  one-third  of  the  length 
of  the  teeth.  Those  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the 
rake  sometimes  attach  the  ropes  at  once  to 
the  ends  of  the  head ;  in  this  way,  it  becomes 
almost  entirely  unmanageable.  The  forward 
ends  of  the  draugh^ropes  are  to  be  fastened  to 
the  horse's  collar,  leaving  space  enough  be- 
tween the  horse  and  rake  for  the  collecting 
hay.  Handles  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  head 
near  the  middle,  for  guiding  the  teeth  and  lift- 
ing the  rake  from  the  ground  when  necessary. 

In  using  this  rake,  instead  of  the  teeth  moving 
onward  upon  their  points,  as  in  the  common 
hand-rake,  they  run  along  flat  upon  the  ground, 
passing  under  and  collecting  the  hay;  when 
full,  the  handles  are  thrown  forward,  the  rake 
emptied,  and  liAed  over  the  winrow  for  another 
load.  The  rake  thus  passes  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  field,  always  emptying  op- 
posite the  last  heap,  and  thus  forming  regular 
winrows  at  right  angles  with  the  path  of  the 
rake.  A  iew  hours'  practice  will  enable  any 
one  to  use  this  rake  without  difficolty,  the  only 
skill  required  consisting  in  keeping  the  points 
of  the  teeth  just  so  low  as  to  pass  under  all  the 
hay,  and  yet  not  run  into  the  ground.  When 
small  obstructions  occur,  the  handles  are  de- 
pressed, thus  causing  the  teeth  to  rise,  and  the 
rake  passes  freely  over.  Large  obstructions, 
as  stumps  and  stone-heaps,  require  the  rake  to 
be  lifted  from  the  ground. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  this  kind  of 
rake,  is  its  cheapness  and  simplicity.  A  good 
one  need  not  cost  more  than  $2,  It  may  also 
be  used  on  rougher  ground  than  the  revolving 
rake,  as  it  is  more  easily  lifted  over  obstruc- 
tions. Where  the  ground  is  very  uneven,  the 
teeth  should  -be  much  shorter.  When  one  be- 
comes well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  work 
may  be  done  nearly  as  fast  with  this,  as  with  a 
revolving  rake,  though  much  more  laborious. 
Twelve  acres  of  hay,  part  of  it  yielding  nearly 

3  tons  to  the  acre,  on  a  meadow  of  the  writer, 
were  raked  into  winrows,  by  means  of  one  of 
these  rakes,  in  about  6  hoars'  working  time. 


It  possesses  another  advantage  over  the  revdiV' 
ing  rake — it  may  be  used  for  serapmg  the  win- 
rows into  heaps  for  drawing,  and  if  the  hay  is 
stacked  in  the  field,  for  drawing  the  hay  to  the 
stack.  A  man  with  a  rake  and  horse  not  only 
raked  the  hay,  but  drew  it  at  the  samettime  to 
the  stack,  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  rods,  as 
fast  as  an  active  man  could  pitch  with  a  fork. 
A  hand-rake  need  scarcely  ever  be  used  on  the 
meadow,  as  all  the  scattered  hay  may  be  raked 
up  in  a  short  time  after  the  rest  of  the  hay  has 
been  drawn  ofl*. 

The  horse-rake  is  very  useful  in  raking 
stubble  of  wheat,  and  eminently  so  in  pulling 
and  gathering  peas. 

Shafts,  instead  of  ropes,  have  been  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  rake,  and  have  been  strongly 
recommended ;  but  they  diminish  the  simpli- 
city of  the  rake,  and  appear  to  possess  no  ad* 
vantage  on  the  whole,  and  for  gathering  and 
drawing  hay,  are  positively  detrimentaL 

RAMPI0N8,  or  RAMPION  BELL-FLOW- 
ER {Campanuia  rapuneultu).  The  esculent 
roots  of  this  vegetable  are  far  more  delicate 
than  turnips  or  radishes.  They  are  long,  white, 
and  in  the  shape  of  a  spindle.  Like  the  radish, 
it  is  eaten  raw,  having  a  nut-like,  pleasant 
flavour.  The  plant  rises  to  the  height  of  2  feet, 
with  blue  flowers. 

It  is  propagated  by  seed,  which  maybe  sown 
during  March,  April,  and  May ;  the  plants  from 
sowings  in  the  two  first  months,  soon,  however, 
run  up  to  seed.  The  insertions  may  be  per- 
formed either  in  drills  6  inches  apart,  or  broad- 
cast; in  either  mode  the  seed  to  be  buried  i  an 
inch  deep,  efiTecting  it  in  the  'latter  by  sifting 
mould  over  it ;  for,  if  the  seed  is  raked  in,  from 
its  minuteness,  it  is  apt  to  be  buried  too  deep. 
The  plants  are  to  remain  where  sown;  though, 
in  case  of  any  deficiency,  those  whiph  are  taken 
away  in  thinning  the  crops  may  be  transplanted 
successfully.  The  best  time  for  performing  the 
removal  is  of  an  evening.  They  are  fit  for 
thinning  when  about  2  inches  in  height ;  they 
must  be  set  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  apart, 
being  hoed  at  the  time,  and  the  same  operation 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  which,  if  perform- 
ed in  dry  weather,  will  keep  them  free  from 
weeds  until  used. 

The  plants  of  the  sowings  during  the  two 
first  mentioned  months  will  be  fit  for  use  at  the 
close  of  August,  or  early  in  September,  and 
continue  throughout  the  autumn.  Those  of 
the  last  one  will  continue  good  throughout  the 
winter,  and  until  the  following  April.  The  soil, 
throughout  their  growth,  must  be  kept  moist, 
efiecting  it  in  dry  weather  by  giving  frequent 
but  moderate  waterings  through  the  fine  rose 
of  a  watering-pot 

The  root,  for  which  it  is  cultivated,  either  to 
be  sliced,  together  with  its  leaves,  in  salads,  or 
eaten  as  the  radish,  as  well  as  to  be  boiled  like 
asparagus,  is  most  palatable  when  drawn 
young,  and  eaten  fresh  from  the  ground. 

For  the  production  of  seed,  a  few  of  the 
winter  standing  plants  are  left  unmoved.  These 
shoot  up  in  the  spring,  flowering  in  July  and 
August,  and  ripening  abundance  of  seed  in 
early  autumn.     (G,  W.  Johmon'e  Kiteh.  Gard.) 

RANUNCULUS  (From  rana,  a  frog;  several 
of  the  species  being  found  in  moist  places  fre- 
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quenled  by  that  reptile).  Many  of  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  extensive  genus  are  well 
worth  the  cultivator's  care,  and  they  have  long 
been  favourites  with  the  florist.  The  aquatic 
kinds  require  to  be  grown  in  water.  The 
grumdie-rooted  species  will  thrive  in  any  com- 
mon soil  and  situation  ;  they  are  increased  by 
offsets  from  the  roots,  or  by  seeds.     These 

giants  are  acrid,  and  most  of  them  poisonous, 
ee  Crowfoot  and  Spsarwoet. 

RAPE.  A  plant  of  the  cole  kind,  greatly 
cultivated  in  Flanders  for  the  sake  of  the  seed, 
but  extremely  valuable  also  as  green  food  for 
cattle  and  sheep  in  winter  and  spring.  **  The 
plants,"  says  Mr.  Low,  *<  usually  cultivated 
tinder  the  name  of  rape,  are  the  fusiform  va- 
rieties of  the  following  species  of  brassica. 
Cole  or  rape  (B.  naptu),  colza  (B,  campntrU), 
fusiform  common  turnip  {B,  rapa),  and '  early 
cole  (£.  pracoxy*  There  are  different  modes 
of  treating  this  plant,  according  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  is  designed.  The  whole  plant  is  of 
great  service  in  feeding  cattle ;  and  after  the 
seed  is  thrashed,  the  straw  and  chaff,  on  being 
burnt,  affocd  ashes  equally  valuable  as  the  best 
potashes.  Wheat  yields  an  excellent  crop 
after  rape,  and  the  plant  is  grown  with  great 
advantage  on  bog  'plant,  where  paring  and 
burning  has  been  practised.  Rape  is  very 
hardy,  and  with  fair  treatment  it  never  fails  on 
any  soil.  Cattle  are  so  successfully  fattened 
with  it,  that  many  farmers  prefer  it  to  turnips. 
See  CoE.x. 

For  garden  culture,  rape  is  propagated  by 
seed,  and,  like  mustard,  and  other  small  salad- 
ing,  may  be  sown  at  any  period  of  the  year, 
when  in  request;  being  allowed  a  separate  bed. 
For  the  production  of  seed,  some  plants  of  a 
sowing  which  has  been  made  about  the  middle 
of  July,  must  be  thinned  to  about  18  inches 
apart:  they  will  survive  the  wintei  in  England, 
and  flower  in  May  and  June  of  the  next  year. 
The  seed,  which  is  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance, ripens  in  July  and  August,  and  must  then 
be  cot  and  laid  upon  cloths  to  dry,  as  it  is  very 
apt  to  shed. 

In  England,  rape  (Braitica  naput  tylmitris)  is 
frequently  called  coleseed,  and  in  France  navette. 
In  both  countries  it  is  highly  prized,  not  only 
for  the  value  of  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seed, 
but  for  the  cake  left  after  pressure,  which  is 
extensively  used  for  feeding  cattle,  its  qualities 
for  this  purpose  resembling  those  of  the  oil- 
cake left  after  pressure  of  flaxseed  in  making 
linseed  oil.  Rape  belongs  to  the  cabbage  or 
turnip  family,  but  it  never  heads,  like  the 
former,  and  its  roots  are  of  little  value  com- 
pared with  the  latter.  Of  the  two  kinds  most 
commonly  cultivated,  one  is  biennial,  sown  one 
summer  and  harvested  the  next,  whilst  the 
other  is  a  spring  or  summer  crop. 

Rape,  though  but  little  known  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  tried  in  various  parts,  and 
found  to  stand  the  winters  even  in  New  York 
and  New  England.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
demand  shall  be  made  for  this  valuable  pro- 
duction of  the  soil,  or  its  near  kindred  of  the 
cabbage  family,  colza,  the  United  States  can 
yield  them  abundantly,  in  almost  every  part 

According  to  Loudon,  Ae  place  which  rape 
occupies  in  a  rotation,  is  between  two  culmi- 
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'  feroQS  or  gram  crops.  On  rich  soils  it  may  be 
I  succeeded  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  wheat, 
'  as  it  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  preparation 
I  for  that  sort  of  grain ;  and  by  its  being  taken 
I  off  early,  there  is  sufficient  time  allowed  lor 

gettins  the  land  in  order  for  sowing  wheat. 
In  ^oUs  OH  the  jSgriaUture  of  Germany,  by  Mr. 

Carr,  an  English  gentleman,  he  says  the  after 

course  is  as  follows : — 

1  year  fallow^  well  dungedy 

2  "    rape, 
8    «    wheat, 
4    «    barley, 

6  "    peas.  Light  dunging, 
«    "    rye, 

7  **    oats,  with  rye,  or  timothy  grass- 
seeds,  and  red  clover. 

The  clover  and  peas  plastered  in  May.  The 
clover  is  mown  twice  for  hay,  and  left  two 
years  for  pasture,  when  it  is  heavily  manured, 
fallowed,  and  again  sown  with  rape.  "The 
rape-seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  the  last  of  July 
or  first  of  August  This  crop  is  greatly  bene- 
fited the  following  spring  by  dusting  gypsum 
over  it,  about  100  lbs.  to  the  acre.  In  July  the 
seed  is  ripe,  and  as  the  weather  is  generally 
fine,  is  trodden  out  by  horses  very  expeditious- 
ly on  lai^  canvass  sheets  in  the  field.  The 
joil  of  this  seed  pressed  out,  when  purified,  is 
without  smell,  gives  a  brilliant,  clear-burning 
flame,  and  is  universally  used  all  over  Ger- 
many, in  the  saloon  of  the  rich,  and  the  cottage 
of  the  poor.  The  value  of  the  crop  is  some- 
what precarious,  because  it  is  subject  to  so 
many  contingencies ;  the  turnip-fly  and  cater- 
pillar prey  upon  il  when  young,  and  when  in 
flower,  a  small  beetle  {Haliica  nemorum)  often 
eats  away  the  blossom-bud,  or  lays  its  minute 
larvae  in  the  petals,  ultimately  furnishing  every 
seed-pod  with  a  maggot  which  either  eats  thie 
seeds  away,  or,  forcing  the  pod  open  when 
nearly  ripe,  causes  it  to  fall  out  When  spared 
these  calamities,  it  is,  however,  a  very  remu- 
nerating crop,  worth  from  102.  to  20^  an  acre, 
especially  if  Uiere  is  a  foreign  demand.  The 
straw  is  generally  burned,  and  the  ashes  scat- 
tered over  the  field ;  it  is  sometimes  sold  to  the 
soap-makers,  who  prize  it  highly.  Two  fur- 
rows are  now  given  for  wheat  sown  broadcast 
in  September." 

Mr.  Blackie,  in  his  Et$ay  on  the  Improoement 
of  small  Farms,  says,  that  the  produce  of  rape, 
when  fod/  manured,  is  beyond  any  thing  almost 
that  can  be  imagined,  if  let  stand  untU  it  gets 
into  blossom.  Manure,  he  adds,  makes  the 
stalk  tender  and  juicy,  which  woidd  otherwise 
be  hard  and  dry,  so  that  if  cut  into  small  pieces 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  green  to  cattle,  not 
a  bit  will  be  lost,  and  it  grows  to  a  height  of  6 
feet  I  am,  he  says,  almost  afraid  to  say,  that 
I  believe,  with  the  atddition  of  some  straw,  an 
acre  will  keep  30  head  of  ccUtle  in  full  milk  for 
a  month. 

RAPE,  edMe-Tooted,    This  name  may  be  a|>- 

£Ued  to  a  variety  of  the  rape  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Dickson,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Its  root  is  ^lehite,  and  cai^ 
rot-shaped,  about  the  size  of  the  middle  finger. 
It  is  much  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  the 
turnip,  like  which  root  it  is  cooked,  only  that  it 
is  not  peeled,  but  scraped,  its  skin  being  re^ 
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XDarkably  thin.  It  has  been  cuUirated  for  a 
great  length  of  years  on  the  continent,  and  for 
about  30  years  in  England,  but  only  by  one 
person,  as  far  as  Mr.  Dickson  is  aware.  It  is 
propagated  by  seed,  which,  for  the  main  crpp, 
may  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  Jufy  to  the 
end  of  August,  or  even  later:  these  will  supply 
the  table  until  April ;  and,  if  wanted  through- 
out the  year,  a  little  may  be  sown  in  the  latter 
end  of  October,  the  plants  from  which  will  be 
fit  for  use,  if  they  succeed,  during  April  and 
May:  the  last  crop  to  be  inserted  from  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  February, 
which  will  come  ia  at  the  end  of  May  and  dur- 
ing June.  On  a  north  border,  and  if  the  soil 
is  sandy  and  moist,  it  is  possible  to  have  them 
sweet  and  tender  during  the  whole  summer,  to 
e/Tect  which  the  seed  must  be  sown  at  the  close 
of  March  and  May.  They  require  the  same 
modes  of  cultivation  and  treatment  as  turnips. 
In  dry  weather  the  beds  must  be  watered  regu- 
larly, until  the  plants  have  got  three  or  four 
leaves.  One  great  advantage  attending  the 
cultivation  of  this  vegetable  is,  that  it  requires 
no  manure.  Any  soil  that  is  poor  and  light, 
especially  if  sandy,  is  suitable  to  it.  In  rich 
manured  earth  it  grows  much  larger,  but  not 
so  sweet  and  good.  For  the  growth  of  seeds, 
Mr.  Dickson  recommends,  in  February  or 
March,  some  of  the  finest  roots  to  be  trans^ 
planted  to  2  feet  asunder ;  but  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  a  better  practice  to  leave  them  where 
grown. 

RAPE-CAKE.  The  refuse  or  marc  remain- 
ing after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the 
rape  or  cole-seed.  (See  Lissied  Cake.)  The 
use  of  rape-cake  as  a  manure  is  pretty  ex- 
tensive in  some  parts  of  England,  and  its  effects 
are  so  immediate  and  powerful,  that  its  ex- 
pense alone  retards  its  more  general  employ- 
ment. It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage, 
some  portion  of  albuminous  matter,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  oil.  It  should  be  kept  dry, 
and  used  when  recently  made.  It  answers 
admirably  for  turnips.  When  first  recom- 
mended as  a  fertilizer,  it  was  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  a  ton  per  acre ;  but  by  pul- 
verizing it,  and  drilling  it  in  with  the  seed, 
about  half  that  quantity  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient Rape-cake  produces,  when  ploughed  in 
with  wheat,  excellent  crops.  It  has  been  found 
exceedingly  noxioul  to  the  wireworm,  and 
other  field  vermin,  and  when  applied  4p  com- 
post, with  30  times  its  weight  of  farm-yard 
dung,  it  forms  a  very  excellent  manure. 

Rape-cake,  in  conimon  with  all  fertilizers  of 
an  oily  nature,  is  much  more  decided  in  its 
effects  in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons.  In  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  the  quantity  applied 
is  about  16  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  more  ser- 
viceable on  clays  and  other  moist  lands  than 
on  dry  soils ;  its  benefit  extends  to  only  one 
crop,  although  there  have- been  occasional  in- 
stances of  its  extending  to  two.  It  may  be 
either  drilled  with  the  seed  or  spread  on  the 
land  before  it  is  ploughed.  See  hisnMv,  Oiir 
Caks,  Palxa  Cbristi,  dec. 

The  practical  benefits  which  are  capable  of 
being  derived  from  *  correct  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  green  manures  operate,  are 
considerable.    It  should  teach  the  cultivator  to 
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earefnlly  bnry  in  the  soil  every  portion  of  either 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  he  can  command ; 
for  every  weed,  every  fragment  of  straw  ho 
thus  employs,  will  again,  under  judicious  ma« 
nagement,  be  returned  to  him  in  new  forms  of 
beauty  and  usefulness. 

VLASFBEBRY  (Rubutidaus).  This  shrub,  in 
its  wild  statCi  is  found  growing  in  our  moun* 
tainous  woods  and  thickets :  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  The  root  is  creeping.  The  stems 
are  biennial,  erect,  3  or  4  feet  high,  branched^ 
round,  pale  or  purplish,  more  or  less  be* 
sprinkled  with  small,  straight,  slender  prickles, 
frequently  rather-  resembling  bristles  than 
prickles,  and  sometimes  altogether  absent; 
Leaves  primate,  of  five  or  three  ovate,  rather 
angular,  lateral  leaflets,  serrated  or  cut,  and 
angular,  green,  and  nearly  smooth  above,  very 
downy  beneath,  and  a  larger  terminal  leafleL 
The  footstalks  are  furrowed,  downy,  and  prick* 
ly,  with  narrow  lateral  stipules.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  or  pinkish-white,  pendulous 
in  drooping  terminal  clusters.  Fruit  crimson* 
of  numerous  juicy  grains,  beset  with  the  peiw 
manent  styles,  and  highly  fragrant,  with  a 
very  deliciously  perfumed  sweet  and  acid  flar 
vour,  more  exquisite  in  the  wild  state,  in  gene^ 
ral,  than  when  cultivated. 

The  wood  of  the  raspberry  bush  produces 
fruit  but  cue  year,  therefi)re  that  should  be 
carefully  cut  down  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  young  shoots  should  be  shorten- 
ed to  about  2  feet  high ;  and  not  more  than  thres 
or  four  shoots  should  be  left  to  each  root,  as 
these  will  produce  a  greater  number  of  berries, 
and  larger  fruit,  than  would  be  obtained  if 
twice  that  number  of  suckers  were  leA.  The 
middle  or  end  of  October  is  the  proper  time  for 
this  pruning.  The  fruit  is  produced  from  young 
branches  out  of  the  last  year's  shoots  or  8nc£ 
ers^  The  plants  raised  by  layers  are  muck 
preferred  to  those  taken  from  suckers;  they 
should  also  have  plenty  of  room,  for  when 
there  is  not  space  for  the  ^ir  and  light  to  pass 
between  the  rows,  the  fruit  will  be  small,  and 
not  ripen  well.  They  require  a  fresh,  strong 
loam,  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured  in 
the  first  instance,  for  in  warm,  light  ground 
they  produce  but  little  fruit. 

The  following  selection  is  recommended  for 
a  small  garden: — Barnet,  Cornish,  Double* 
bearing  red  Antwerp,  Williams's  preserving 
yellow  Antwerp. 

This  fruit  is  employed  for  the  dessert;  it  is 
also  in  very  general  use  for  jams  and  tarts, 
and  is  converted  into  wine  and  vinegar,  whick 
is  a  refreshing  beverage,  when  diluted  with 
water,  in  fevers.  The  young  and  fresh  leaves 
of  the  common  raspberry  are  eagerly  eaten  by 
kids.    (See  BnAHBis.) 

RAT.  The  name  of  a  large,  destructive, 
and  very  prolific  species  of  the  genus  Mus,  the 
brown,  or  water-rat  (Mut  decumanu§f  Linn.), 
introduced  into  the  British  islands  from  Asia, 
not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  from  Norway. 
It  has  spread  over  all  the  country,  and  multif 
plied  at  the  expense  of  the  old  British  species, 
called  the  **  black  rat"  (Jf.  rattui,  Linn.). 

Of  all  the  four-footed  animals  (says  the  aifr- 
thor  of  Brit.  Hutb.)  included  in  the  rank  of 
vermin,  rats  and  mice  are  the  most  pernicious^ 
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for  they  build  their  nests  under  the  floors  and 
in  the  roofs  of  bams,  nor  are  even  the  stacks  ex- 
empt; and  are  so  prolific  that,  if  not  destroyed, 
they  occasion  incalculable  mischief.  It  there- 
fore behooves  every  farmer  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  check  the  evil,  and  one  might  suppose 
that  every  exertion  was  invariably  made  for 
that  purpose;  yet  we  constantly  find  homesteads 
overrun  with  these  pests,  without  any  other 
pains  being  taken  than  an  occasional  rat-hunt 
by  farm  servants,  aided  by  a  terrier,  which, 
though  not  to  be  neglected,  is  a  very  ineffectual 
remedy.  The  best  is,  unquestionably,  the  con- 
struction of  the  barn-floor  and  roof  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  them  obtaining  a  permar 
nent  harbour  in  the  building.  The  next  is,  be- 
fore the  entire  clearance  of  the  bam,  while  yet 
a  little  com  remains  to  prevent  them  from 
quitting  it,  to  close  every  part  of  the  bam,  by 
carefully  covering  any  holes  there  may  be  with 
sacks  and  tarpaulings,  so  as  io  prevent  all  ac- 
cess of  the  outward  air,'leaving  only  the  door 
for  a  few  minutes  open  while  the  process  is 
going  on.  This  done,  some  common  iron 
chafing-dishes,  which  may  be  purchased  for  a 
trifle,  should  be  placed  upon  the  floor,  and  in 
the  bags ;  or,  if  they  cannot  be  had,  build  up 
a  few  bricks,  clay,  or  any  rubbish  that  will 
secure  a  fire  from  spreading,  leaving  a  cavity 
in  the  centre,  and  filling  it  up  with  charcoal. 
Then  light  the  charcoal  from  the  bottom,  and 
when  the  heaps  are  all  burning,  quickly  strew 
a  good  quantity  of  broken  brimstone  upon  the 
top ;  retire  immediately,  shut  the  door  fast,  and 
■leave  the  building  entirely  closed  during  a 
couple  of  days  following.  On  opening  it,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rats  and  mice  will  be 
found  dead  around  the  charcoal ;  and,  aithough 
some  may  have  been  suffocated  while  in  their 
holes,  and  if  not  discovered  will  occasion  an 
unpleasant  smell  until  their  remains  are  dried 
up,  yet  it  will  not  last  long.  The  operation 
should  be  again  repeated  just  previous  to  har- 
vest, and  if  any  opening  be  found  into  the 
barns  while  they  are  full,  by  the  burrowing  of 
the  rats,  brimstone  matches  should  be  inserted 
into  them  before  they  are  stopped  up.  Traps 
jind  poisons  are  only  partially  efficient;  but  an 
effectual  mode  of  trapping  is  detailed  in  a  small 
pamphlet,  published  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  B. 
Broad,  of  Thurton,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Hereford  Agricultural  Society,  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  kingdom. 

The  ferret  is  a  decided  enemy  to  the  rat,  and 
if  kept  in  a  hutch  or  cage,  and  only  occasion- 
ally used,  will  be  found  very  serviceable :  but 
he  should  be  well  fed  to  induce  him  to  return, 
or  otherwise  he  will  escape  and  become  de- 
structive to  poultry.  A  cat  or  two  should  also 
always  be  reared  about  a  bam.  In  new  barns 
and  outhouses,  the  entrance  of  rats  is  efiTectu- 
ally  prevented  by  steeping  the  joints,  rafters, 
and  flooring  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate. If  a  rat  or  a  mouse  attempt  to  gnaw 
wood  so  prepared,  their  saliva  moistens  the 
sublimate,  they  take  it  into  the  stomach,  and 
are  so  destroyed  by  it.   See  Micb  and  Vsaxiv. 

REAPING.  Cutting  down  wheat  or  other 
corn,  grain,  or  pulse  with  a  sickle,  hook,  or 
scythe,  or  by  a  reaping-machine.  These  ope- 
rations are  more  advantageously  performed 


when  the  com  or  pulse  is  not  quite  ripe,  than 
when  it  is  thoroughly  ripe;  because,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  seeds  are  apt  to  drop  out  in  the 
process  of  handling,  turning,  and  drying. 

Mr.  Hannum  enters  into  some  elaborate  cal- 
culations on  the  advantages  of  reaping  wheat 
a  fortnight  before  it  is  ripe,  from  which  he 
deduces  the  following  results ;  that,  independ- 
ently of  a  gain  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  valoe  of 
the  grain,  we  have,  1st,  straw  of  a  better  quap 
lity;  2dly,  a  better  chance  of  securing  the 
crop ;  and,  3dly,  a  saving  in  securing  it.  (See 
Wheat.)  The  smaller  the  sheaves  are,  the 
belter,  especially  in  a  wet  harvest :  in* general, 
the  diameter  of  the  sheaf  should  not  exceed  30 
inches.  It  is  of  some  importance,  also,  not  to 
tie  the  sheaves  too  near  the  ears.  In  making 
the  shocks,  they  should  be  placed  across  the 
furrows,  in  order  to  procure  a  free  circulation 
of  air  around  them. 

In  some  districts  in  England,  the  scythe  has 
of  late  years  been  partially  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  reaping,  but  with  no  satisfactory 
result ;  and  in  Berwickshire  the  scythe-hook  is 
now  generally  used  in  preference  to  the  toothed 
sickle  of  our  fathers.  Cutting  com  with  a 
sickle  of  some  sort  is,  however,  considered 
preferable  to  mowing  it  with  a  scythe,  unless 
the  crop  stands  up  well,  and  time  presses. 
Barley  and  oats  may  be  frequently  mown  with 
advantage ;  but  wheat,  which  requires  imme- 
diate and  clean  binding,  and  is  too  valuable  to 
admit  of  any  irregularities  or  wastefulness  in 
harvesting,  should  be  reaped.  The  mode  of 
reaping  called  bagging,  and  practised  a  good 
deal  about  London,  and  part  of  the  west  of 
England,  is  thus  executed : — ^The  leA  leg  being 
pushed  into  the  standing  com,  and  the  straw 
inclined  with  the  left  hand  over  the  left  foot,  is 
then  cut  close  to  the  bottom  with  a  stroke  from 
the  right  hand.  The  increase  of  straw,  where 
this  is  valuable,  renders  this  a  good  method  of 
reaping. 

In  England  the  mode  of  reaping  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  crop.  Barley  and  oats  are 
generally  cut  with  the  scythe,  beans  with  the 
sickle;  peas  with  what  are  called  facing- 
hooks,  which  rather  tear  up  than  cut;  and 
tares  in  the  same  way. 

Reaping  is  a  great  part  of  the  expense  of  a 
crop.  The  average  price  in  England  is  from 
12<.  to  l&s.  an  acre.  See  Bahds,  Baukt,  Hab- 
vssTixe,  Wheat,  Ac. 

REAPING-HOOK.  An  implement  used  to 
cut  down  com.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  instru- 
ments employed  in  husbandry.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  books ;  that  which  is  principally  used 
by  the  British  labourer  has  a  smooth  blade  of 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  about  25  inches  long^ 
and  curved  nearly  to  a  semicircle ;  the  other, 
which  is  universally  preferred  by  the  Irish 
reaper,  has  a  finely  serrated  edge,  and  towards 
the  lower  point  recedes  from  the  curved  direc- 
tion to  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  real  acties 
of  the  reaping-hook  is  that  of  a  saw,  conse- 
quently the  serrated  edge  is  an  advantage.  See 

SiGKLB. 

REAPING  MACHINE.  A  contrivance  ibr 
the  purpose  of  reaping  grain  by  means  of  aai- 
mai  labour.  With  this  view,  and  to  facilitate 
an  operation  of  such  importance  to  the  farmer, 


BEAPINO  MACHINE. 
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difi^rent  attempts  have  been  made  to  constroct 
machines,  so  as  to  despatch  the  work  in  a  rapid 
manner  by  the  assistance  of  horse  labour,  but 
the  success  with  which  they  have  been  attended 
in  England  has  hitherto  been  far  from  com- 
plete. 

Many  contrivances  have  also,  of  late  years, 
been  resorted  to  for  supplying  the  place  of  the 
reaping-hook,  but  hitherto  none  have  proved 
eflf^ctual,  nor  are  the  difficulties  arising  from 
roughness  and  irregularity  of  surface  likely 
soon  to  be  surmounted.  No  one  will  dispute 
the  great  utility  and  advantages  of  an  efficient 
reaping  machine,  if  it  could  be  carried  into 
operation,  as  these  advantages  are  universally 
acknowledged.  In  England,  such  an  imple- 
ment is  the  more  required  now  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
ber by  emigration,  and  harvest  work  has  be- 
come more  expensive.  There  is  now  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  com  to  cut  down,  and  most 
of  the  grain  ripens  about  the  same  period.  In 
1815,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  invented  a  reap- 
ing machine,  which,  in  some  experimental 
trials,  appeared  to  perform  its  work  exceed- 
ingly well ;  but,  upon  longer  trial,  it  has  not 
answered  the  favourable  expectation  formed  of 
it.  Since  that  period,  another  invention  of  a 
similar  nature,  by  Mr.  Patrick  Bell,  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  have  come  into 
general  use.  The  original  cost  of  these  ma- 
chines, 402.  or  50L,  must,  in  many  instances, 
preclude  their  employment. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  advantages  of  a 
reaping  machine  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  (^rt,  Joum.  ofjgr.  p.  137;  and 
Mr.  BeH's  machine  is  figured  and  described  at 
p.  217  of  the  same  volume. 

American  ingenuity  has  been  active  in  the 
invention  of  machines  for  harvesting  wheat 
and  other  grains.  Among  those  which  have 
been  brought  into  the  field,  ^  Wilson* t  Mcnoing 
Machine,  or  Grau  and  Grain  Cutter**  is  highly 
commended  by  ^ome  who  have  tried  it  It  has 
been  most  in  use  along  the  Hudson  river,  and 
is  considered  an  improvement  of  Smith's  Eng- 
lish reaping  machine. 

Bat  the  machine  that  is  perhaps  best  entitled 
to  the  notice  of  farmers,  is  the  one  invented 
by  Obed  Hussey,  which  is  recommended  for 
its  simplicity,  durability,  and  the  great  regu- 
larity and  cleanness  with  which  it  performs  its 
work.  Even  when  the  grain  is  too  much 
lodged  to  be  cradled,  it  will  cut  at  the  rate  of 
two  acres  per  hour,  nearly  as  clean  as  if  it  had 
been  standing.  It  can  be  adapted  to  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  surface  of  a  field,  and  has  been 
so  improved  by  its  original  inventor  as  to  ope- 
rate with  great  facility  on  stony  land.  This 
machine  has  received  the  most  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  nearly  all  farmers  who  have  tried 
It,  or  witnessed  its  operation.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  in  their  Report, 
made  in  183(5,  say,  "We  deem  it  a  simple, 
strong,  and  effective  machine,  and  take  much 
pleasure  in  awarding  unanimously  the  meri- 
torious inventor  of  it  (Mr.  0.  Hussey)  a  hand- 
some pair  of  silver  cups." 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Philadel- 
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phia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  to  $«• 
perintend  the  operation  of  Mr.  Hassey*s  ma- 
chine, make  a  very  favourable  report,  recom* 
mending  it  to  the  attention  of  the  society  and 
the  agricultural  community  generally.  They 
state  that  it  was  put  in  operation  in  a  piece  of 
several  acres  of  heavy  wheat,  considerably 
lodged,  and,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  it 
performed  remarkably  well. 

"  The  committee  estimate  the  ordinary  per- 
formance of  the  machine  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
acres  per  day ;  although  they  fully  believe,  that 
on  an  emergency,  it  would  accomplish  twice 
this  amount  of  work.  In  confirmation  of  this 
they  would  state,  that  it  cut,  on  this  occasion,. 
630  square  yards  in  2  minutes,  doing  its  work 
in  the  most  perfect  manner."  The  cost  of  the 
machine  is  $150.  (See  Farmer'*  Cabinet,  vols, 
ii.  and  iii.,  CuUwator,  and  other  American  agri- 
cultural periodicals.) 

WCormiel^s  Reaping  Mackine  is  used  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  spoken  of  very  favourably  by  the 
editor  of  the  SotUhem  Planter,  who  has  furnish- 
ed a  cut  and  explanation  of  it  in  the  number 
of  that  excellent  periodical  for  January,  1843. 
It  is  said  to  cut  15  acres  per  day  without  leav- 
ing a  single  stalk  in  the  field,  and  some  think 
the  wheat  saved  in  harvesting  a  large  crop  will 
more  than  repay  the  first  cost  of  the  machine. 
It  weighs  about  600  lbs.,  rests  upon  two  wheels, 
and  is  drawn  forward  by  two  horses.  The  cost 
of  the  machine  is  $100. 

A  machine  for  harvesting  grain  has  been  in- 
vented by  G.  O.  Carpenter,  of  Caledonia,  New 
Yorkj  which  not  only  reaps  the  crop,  but 
thrashes  it  out  In  speaking  of  his  machine 
and  its  merits,  Mr.  Carpenter  observes, — ^"The 
greca  saving  in  grain  and  labour  is  in  Judahmtt 
the  work  without  laying  the  grain  on  the  ground. 
It  may  be  gauged  to  cut  as  high  as  the  grain 
will  admit,  and  the  9 -feet  swath  streams  from 
the  cradles  to  the  thrasher  so  evenly,  that  no 
more  power  is  required  \o  finish  15  to  20  acres 
a  day  than  is  necessary  to  drive  a  common 
thrasher,  which  only  thrashes  say  800  bushels 
in  a  day,  with  many  hands  in  attendance." 
This  machine  costs  $600.  The  hands  required 
to  attend  it  are,  one  to  drive  the  team,  and  one 
to  take  care  of  the  machine.  (See  CuUinator^ 
vol.  vii.) 

Other  labour-saving  contrivances  for  har- 
vesting grain  have  been  invented  in  the  United 
States  of  late  years,  descriptions  of  which  may 
be  found  in  various  agricultural  periodicals. 

RED  BAY  (iauntt  Caroliniensis).  An  Ameri- 
can species  of  the  laurus.  genus  found  in  the 
Southern  States.  (See  Mlchaux's  North  Jmeri- 
can  Sylva,  vol.  it  p.  160.) 

RED  BUD.    See  Judab  Tubs. 

RED  GUM.  A  disease  of  grain,  a  kind  of 
blight.    See  Bliqht. 

RED-ROOT  (Lithospermum  airvense).  Stone- 
weed.  A  worthless  plant  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States,  where  it  has 
spread  itself  extensively,  especially  in  some 
parts  of  New  York,  where  it  is  considered  even 
a  worse  pest  of  the  fields  than  the  Canada 
thistle.  Dr.  Darlington  describes  the  plan*  as 
being  hispid,  or  beset  with  bristle-like  ana 
rather  short  hairs;  the  root  annual ;  steni  i^o 
1 18  inches  high,  generally  much  bran^a  uo** 
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the  root,  and  often  branched  near  the  summit. 
Leaves  I  to  2  inches  long,  and  ^  to  i  wide, 
without  stems,  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  spear- 
shaped  flowers,  which  show  themselves  in  May 
in  the  Middle  States,  have  yellowish  or  milk- 
white  and  rather  small  corollas.  The  seed- 
nuts  are  ovoid,  with  tapering  points,  rough, 
wrinkled,  and  -brown,  when  mature.  When 
this  formidable  weed,  which  is  the  pest  of  the 
northern  wheat-crops,  first  appears  in  a  field, 
it  may  be  removed  by  carefully  pulling  it  up 
while  in  flower,  and  thus  preventing  it  maturing 
^eed  and  propagating  itself.  Where  it  once 
gets  possession,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
destroy,  as  the  seeds  will  lie  many  years  in  the 
soil  without  coming  up,  in  this  respect  resem- 
bling those  of  charlock  or  the  wild  radish  and 
mustard.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  treating 
it,  says  the  editor  of  the  New  Genetee  Farmer 
(vol.  i.  p.  92),  is  to  harrow,  or  lightly  plough 
the  wheat-stubble  immediately  after  harvest,  to 
cause  the  fallen  seeds  to  vegetate,  and  destroy 
the  young  plants  the  next  season  by  summer 
crops,  which  should  be  repeated  for  a  year  or 
two,  when  the  land  may  be  summer  fallowed 
for  wheat.  Successive  crops  of  buckwheat  are 
said  to  he  advantageous. 

Red-Root  (Ceanothtu^mericamu).  New  Jer- 
sey tea.  A  plant  with  a  large,  red,  perennial  root, 
foand  in  the  United  States.  The  stem  grows 
2  to  4  feet  high,  and  is  branched.  It  posses.ses 
considerable  astringency,  and  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war  the  leaves  were  substituted  for  tea. 

RiD-RooT  (^Sanguinaria  Canadtnsu),  The 
generic  name  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the 
sap,  which  resembles  blood.  This  American 
plant,  which  abounds  in  the  forests,  is  variously 
called  puccoon  root,  turmeric,  and  Indian  paint. 
The  root  is  perennial,  with  fibres  attached  to  a 
reddish,  horizontal  stem,  about  2  or  8  inches 
long  and  ^  an  inch  thick,  growing  under 
ground.  It  possesses  emetic  and  other  medici- 
nal properties.  It  is  the  only  species  of  its 
genus. 

RED  SPIDER  {Acarw).  A  well-known  pest 
of  gardens.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  application 
to  plants  of  whale-oil  soap,  in  the  manner  di- 
rected in  the  destruction  of  plant-lice.     See 

APRtK. 

RED  TOP.    See  Hsan's  Grass. 

RED  TOP,  TALL  (Tricuspis  SesJerioidei), 
A  perennial  grass,  found  in  the  Middle  States, 
on  dry  banks  and  sterile  fields,  flowering  in 
August  and  seeding  in  September.  It  has  an 
erect,  jointed  culm  or  stem,  3  or  4  feet  high 
and  very  smooth.  Pursh  calls  it  **  a  most  ex- 
cellent  grass,"  and  says  he  has  seen  **  most 
excellent  crops"  of  it,  in  the  mountain  mea- 
dows of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  mow  it  twice 
a  year.  Such  crops  may  possibly  pass  for 
** excellent"  in  tnountain  meadows;  but,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Darlington,  they  would  be  not  so 
considered  in  Chester  county.  If  Mr.  Pursh 
has  not  misapprehended  the  fact,  he  is  certain- 
ly mistaken  in  the  character  of  the  plant;  for 
it  is  a  dry,  rigid  grass,  with  unusually  hard 
culms,  and  altogether  unfit  for  making  good 
hay.  It  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  in  the 
United  States.     (Ftor.  Cett,) 

RED-WATER.  In  Britain,  a  well-known  dis- 
ease in  cattle.  "  The  disease  commonly  called 
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red-water,  brown-water,  black-water,  moor-ill, 
&cV*  says  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  of  Aachterarder, 
**  is  most  prevalent  in  old,  foggy  pastures.  It 
is  seldom  seen  in  hill  pastures,  or  in  new-sown 
pastures,  in  which  there  is  abundance  of  clover ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  at  the  stall,  where  the 
animal  has  no  other  allowance  than  straw, 
turnips,  and  potatoes.  It  usually  makes  its  ap- 
pearance after  a  few  days  of  rain,  followed  by 
cold,  dry  weather.  As  the  disease  appears  at 
times  in  all  situations,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  its 
existing  cause,  which  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
pasture,  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  both 
combined.  It  attacks  every  breed  and  kind  of 
cattle. 

"The  first  symptom  is  the  appearance  of 
something  like  blood  mixed  with  the  urine.  So 
trifling  is  the  complaint  in  some  instances,  that 
no  inconvenience  seems  to  be  felt  by  the  ani- 
mal, who  eats  and  drinks  as  usual,  chews  the 
cud,  and  is  free  of  the  disease  in  a  few  days. 
In  such  cases  a  natural  diarrhcsa  comes  on,  to 
which  the  cure  may  be  attributed.  In  general, 
however,  the  disease  is  not  observed  until  the 
animal  refuses  food,  separates  from  the  rest  of 
the  herd,  appears  dull  and  heavy,  and  mani- 
fests great  langour  and  apathy.  The  ears 
droop,  the  urine  is  of  a  reddish  or  brownish 
colour,  and  if  it  be  a  milch  cow,  the  milk  is 
often  similarly  tinged.  The  pulse  ranges  from 
60  to  70 ;  there  is  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels;  the  urine  is  discharged  in  moderate 
quantity,  and  apparently  without  pain.  If  re- 
lief is  not  afforded  by  some  brisk  purgative^  at 
the  period  when  the  urine  changes  colour  from 
red  to  brown,  the  pulse  begins  to  sink,  and  if  a 
little  blood  be  drawn  at  this  time,  its  surface 
assumes  a  brownish  colour;  the  eye  appears 
of  a  yellowish-brown  tint ;  the  urine  acquires  a 
darker  hue;  the  animal  refuses  to  rise;  the 
pulse  sinks ;  the  legs,  tail,  and  horns  turn  cold ; 
and  the  animal  dies,  to  all  appearance  per- 
fectly exhausted,  although  it  has  manifestly  no 
symptoms  of  acute  pain  during  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

"Purgatives  of  any  kind,  if  given  in  large 
quantities  of  water,  are  found  to  be  the  best 
medicines  that  can  be  employed.  Medicines 
given  to  cattle  that  have  lost  the  power  of  chew- 
ing the  cud,  generally  pass  into  the  first  and 
second  stomachs,  and  if  a  good  draught  of 
wafer  is  not  given  to  wash  them  from  thence, 
if  the  animal  dies,  the  greater  part  of  the  medi- 
cines will  be  found  in  these  stomachs;  and 
upon  this  principle,  common  salt,  if  properly 
managed,  will  be  found  among  thebesL  Dis- 
solve the  quantity  to  be  given  in  as  much 
water  as  will  enable  it  to  pass  freely  from  the 
bottle  or  drenching  horn,  and  let  tiie  animal 
have  plenty  of  water  to  drink  afterwards. 
Should  it  refuse  to  drink,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  drenching  it  profusely  with  water.  With- 
out a  plentiful  dilution,  there  is  no  certainty  of 
purging  cattle  that  have  lost  their  cud.  If 
purging  does  not  commence  in  from  12  to  24 
hours,  a  second  dose  should  be  given.  Injec- 
tions of  soap  and  water  should  also  be  tried,  if 
the  case  is  obstinate,  and  when  they  operate,  a 
I  pint  of  linseed  oil  should  be  given  as  a  laxa- 
I  tive.  So  obstinate  is  the  constipation  in  some 
'  cases,  that  the  salt  acts  only  as  a  dioreuc. 
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cansing  a  plentifal  discharge  of  nrioe.  Dia> 
retics  and  astringents  combined  seem  only  of 
service  when  the  bowels  are  open,  and  their 
improper  administration  oflen  causes  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  If,  aAer 
pargation,  the  bowels  are  kept  open  by  laxa- 
tives, such  as  linseed  infusion,  the  disease  will 
gradually  disappear  without  their  use.  In  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  urine  as- 
sumes a  dark-brown  or  black  colour,  no  remedy 
seems  to  have  any  efficacy ;  the  animal  is  sunk 
beyond  recovery,  the  bowels  lose  their  ac- 
tion, suppression  of  urine  follows,  the  animal 
stretches  itself  out  and  dies,  as  if  perfectly 
exhausted. 

"There  are  two  diseases  which  in  their 
symptoms  bear  some  resemblance  to  red-water 
in  cattle,  viz.,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  or  the  urethra,  which  often  happens  at 
calving.  In  these  cases  the  urine,  which  is 
discharged  with  pain,  is  mixed  with  blood,  but 
not  so  intimately  so  as  the  coloured  urine  in 
red-water,  and  it  has  generally  more  or  less 
mucus  mixed  with  it  Inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys in  cattle  is  comparatively  rare.  I  have 
seen  only  one  well-marked  case,  which  termi- 
nated fatally.  The  animal  experienced  con- 
siderable pain  upon  pressure  being  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  kidneys.  The  urine  was 
small  in  quantity,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  blood ; 
and  pulse  ninety  and  very  hs^rd.  As  the  dis- 
ease advanced,  the  urine  became  black  and 
fetid.  The  animal  all  along  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  excruciating  pain,  until  death  termi- 
nated its  sufferings.  Post-mortem  examination 
disclosed  extensive  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum. The  abdominal  cavity  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  dark-coloured,  fetid  fluid  ;  the 
fat  surrounding  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  the 
kidneys  themselves,  was  in  part  gangrenous ; 
and  the  fat  generally  exhibited  a  yellow  colour, 
as  is  usual  in  cases  where  death  terminates  in- 
flammatory diseases."  {Traru.  High.  Soc.'y oL 
ix.  p.  9.) 

R££D  (Jlnmdo).  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants, 
in  most  instances  mere  weeds,  infesting  boggy 
low  lands  or  meadows  on  the  sides  of  rivers. 

.  The  best  method  of  destroying  reeds,  is  by 
draining  the  land;  for  if  the  drains  be  cut 
deeper  than  their  roots,  it  will  'take  away  their 
nourishment,  and  consequently  destroy  them. 
Common  salt,  ashes,  or  soot,  will  likewise 
sometimes  kill  them;  and  so  will  ploughing 
up  the  land,  and  laying  it  in  high  ridges. 
Reeds  always  indicate  a  deep,  good,  moist  soil, 
as  a  bad  one  will  not  nourish  or  support  them. 
Bee  AauBTDO,  Aboxatic  Rbxd,  and  Bkitt  or 
SrAfta. 

The  term  reed  is  sometimes  provincially  ap- 
plied to  the  straw  of  wheat,  rye,  6cc^  that  has 
not  been  bruised. 

RBED43RA8S.    See  CxirAaT-GBASs. 

RENNET,  or  RUNNET.  The  prepared 
inner  membrane  of  the  calf's  stomach,  which 
has  the  property  of  coagulating  the  albumen 
of  milk,  and  converting  it  into  curd  and  whey. 
The  maw  is  cleaned,  salted,  and  suspended  in 
paper  bags.  Previously  to  its  use,  the  salt  is 
extracted  by  washing  the  rennet ;  which  is  then 
soaked  in  hot  water  during  the  night;  and  in 
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the  morning  the  infusion  is-  poured  into  the 
milk  to  coagulate  it.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
gastric  juice,  which  is  acid;  and  acts  upon 
the  caseous  part  of  the  milk,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  acids.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
no  rennet  sufficiently  good  for  curdling  milk 
can  be  procured ;  hence  various  plants  have 
been  advantageously  substituted  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  principal  of  these  are  the  flowers 
of  the  yellow  ladies'  bedstraw  (Galium  verum^^ 
used  in  England, and  the  cardoon  (Cynar'a  cat" 
duneuhu),  in  Spain.  A  strong  infusion  is  made 
of  the  down  of  the  latter  vegetable  in  the 
evening,  and  on  the  succeeding  morning  ^  a 
pint  is  poured  among  14  gallons  of  new  milk, 
which  is  thus  efiectually  coagulated,  and  in 
consequence  produces  a  delicious  cheese.  See 
Chbssk  and  Chbiss  Rbnuxt. 

RENT  {ReddUv*;  from  redtundo).  The  sum 
of  money  or  other  consideration  issuing  yearly 
out  of  lands  and  tenements  paid  by  the  oc- 
cupier to  the  owner.  This,  in  Britain,  has 
gradually  taken  the  present  form  of  payment 
in  money,  from  a  very  different  original  tenure; 
for,  in  former  days,  the  land  was  generally  held 
of  the  superior  lord,  by  certain  services  ren- 
dered, of  either  a  military  or  servile  nature, 
such  as  carrying  out  the  lord's  manure  on  to 
his  land ;  certain  days  of  ploughing,  digging, 
or  cutting  the  corn,  &c.  of  the  landlord ;  the 
general  adoption  of  a  fixed  rent  or  money  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  these  arbitrary  and  vexatious 
tenures,  was  an  advance  of  modern  days. 

RESERVOIR.  A  conservatory  of  water. 
The  husbanding  of  water  is  now  becoming  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  English  ag- 
riculturist. This  arises  from  its  scarcity  in 
many  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
drainage  of  the  land,  and  from  the  many  uses 
to  which  machinery  may  be  applied  in  farming 
operations  by  the  agency  of  water  power.  The 
construction  of  reservoirs  must  resolve  itself 
into  the  following  heads : — 

FirMt,  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
can  be  diverted  directly  from  the  channel  of  a 
stream  or  river. 

Secondy  where  the  supply  is  to  be  obtained 
from  drainage,  which  maintains  a  stream  dur- 
ing part  of  the  year,  but  which  stream  fails 
during  the  summer  months. 

Third,  where  there  are  grounds  affording  a 
favourable  situation  for  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir,  but  through  which  there  is  no  natural 
stream  passing.    See  Ponds  and  Tauks. 

RESINS.  Peculiar  vegetable  substances  of 
allied  properties,  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen ;  the  most  common  of  which 
is  the  rosin  of  commerce,  or  residue  after  the 
distillation  of  turpentines,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  volatile  oil.  When  no  water  is  used  in  this 
process,  an  empyreumatic,  brownish-yellow, 
semi-transparent  substance  remains,  namely, 
colophony  or  JUiler^s  rotin ;  when  water  is  used, 
the  residue  is  the  opaque  yellow  substance 
called  yellow  rogin.  When  every  particle  of 
water  is  evaporated  from  the  last,  and  it  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature, and  (hen  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the  best 
resin  is  procured.  It  is  translucent,  brittle, 
fusible  at  a  moderate  heat,  inflammable,  and 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  volatile  oils,  and 
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also  fixed  oils  and  fat,  when  aided  by  heat 
The  mineral  acids  convert  it  into  artificial 
tannin ;  the  alkalies  into  soap.  Resin  in  com- 
bination with  wax,  a  little  oil  of  turpentine  and 
wax,  forms  a  good  polish  for  fumiinre.  Resin 
contains  oxygen  13-3dT,  carbon  76*944,  hydro- 
gen 10*719.  The  chief  of  the  other  resinons 
substances  are  elemif  copal,  nuutie,  tandarae,  lac, 
lakdanum,  amber,  dee.  They  are  almost  all  solu- 
ble in  alcohol. 

REST-HARROW  (OmtmU,  from  onot,  an  ass, 
and  otumi  to  delight;  some  of  the  species  are 
said  to  be  grateful  to  asses).  All  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  genus  are  of  easy  cultivation, 
and  several  of  them  are  rather  handsome  when 
in  flower.  The  common  rest-harrow  or  cam- 
mock  (O.  arvetuit),  is  a  native  plant,  with  a 
woody,  tough,  and  strong  root,  resisting  the 
harrow's  prongs,  whence  the  English  name. 
The  stems  are  annual,  thoagh  often  considera- 
Uy  woody,  or  shrubby,  various  in  length,  hairy. 
Leaves  generally  simple,  entire  towards  their 
base.  Flowers  mostly  solitary,  large,  and 
baodsome,of  a  brilliant  rose  colour.  See  Pl.x.ilr. 

RHIZOMA  (Lat.  Ithiza,  a  root).  A  term  ap- 
pMid  to  roots  which  spread  under  ground,  like 
those  of  the  iris. 

RHODODENDRON  (From  rhodo,  a  rose,  and 
dmdron,  a  tree,  because  of  the  appearance  of 
the  terminal  bunches  of  flowers).  The  rhodo- 
dendron is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
known  genera,  containing  some  of  the  most 
handsome,  elegant,  and  showy  shrubs ;  all  of 
which  are  admirably  adapted  either  for  orna- 
menting the  green-house  or  sbfubbery,  or  for 
planting  singly  on  lawns.  Peat  soil  is  most 
suitable  to  &ese  planu,  but  they  may  also  be 
grown  in  very  sandy  or  vegetable  mould.  They 
are  propagated  by  layers  or  seeds.  The  small- 
wooded  kinds  may  be  also  increased  very  freely 
by  young  cuttings,  planted  in  sand,  under  a 
glass. 

The  species  found  in  the  United  States  are, 
the  Rhadodendron  wtdifiorum,  or  naked-flowered 
.  rhododendron,  commonly  called  the  wild  ho- 
ney-suckle, a  beautiful  American  shrub  found 
in  the  Middle  States,  frequent  in  woocUands 
and  thickets,  where  it  blooms  from  April  to 
May.  The  flowers  are  of  various  shades,  from 
very  pale  to  bright  purple.  There  are  appa- 
rently several  varieties  of  this  beautiful  flow- 
ering shrub.  The  leaves  are  subject  to  large 
green  excresoences,  produced  by  the  puncture 
of  insects.    See  AzikLiA. 

Mkododendrou  m'sf ommr, clammy  rhododendron , 
or  sweet  white  honeysuckle,  a  fragrant,  pretty 
species,  with  very  clammy  white  flowers,  found 
in  rocky  woodlands  in  the  Middle  States,  flow- 
ering in  June.  The  stems  grow  to  the  height 
of  4  or  6  feet,  with  numerous  short  and  crooked 
branches.    See  Azalka. 

The  Rhododendron  maximmn,  or  dwarf  rose 
bay,  forms  a  magnificent  ornament  of  the 
American  mountain  forests.  It  generally  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  a  shrub,  of  less  than 
10  feet  in  height,  although  it  occasionally  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  20  to  35  feet,  with  a  di- 
ameter of  4  or  5  inches. 

RHUBARB  {Rhemm  rhaponiicum,  from  ^m,  to 
spread,  and  Rkemn  hyOridum),  A  hardy  peren- 
nial plant,  a  iialive  of  Asia.  The  leaves  ana 
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|.  very  broad,  and  3  feet  long.    Their  petioles  or 
stalks  are  large,  and  these  only  are  used.  They 
are  agreeably  acid  and  vinous,  very  whoksome, 
and  much  admired,  whether  stewed  alone  with 
sugar  for  tarts,  and  puddings,  and  pies,  or  com- 
bined with  other  fruits.    Its  use  with  us  is  fast 
increasing,  and  although  its  introduction  to  the 
London  market  did  not  take  place,  it  is  said, 
till  1816,  yet  now,  we  are  told,  a  thousand  cart* 
loads  are  there  annually  sold.    The  soil  best 
suited  to  these  plants  is  one  that  is  light,  rich, 
deep,  and  moderately  moist    A  poor  heavy  or 
shallow  soil  never  produces  them  in  perfection. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  the 
mode  almost  universally  practised  in  England 
i3  by  seed.    This  should  be  sown  soon  after  it 
is  Tvpe  in  September  or  October,  for  if  kept  oat 
of  the  ground  until  the  spring,  it  will  often  coa- 
tinue  dormant  for  twelve  inonths ;  if  the  danger 
of  this,  however,  is  risked,  it  must  be  inserted 
early  in  February  or  March.    Hie  seeds  are 
best  inserted  in  drills  3  feet  apart  and  an  inch 
deep,  the  plants  to  remain  where  raised;  for 
although  they  will  bear  removing,  yet  il  always 
checks  and  somewhat  lessens  their  growth. 
When  they  make  their   appearance   in  ihe 
spring,  and  have  been  thoroughly  cleared  of 
weeds,  they  may  be  thinned  to  6  or  8  inches 
asunder,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  about 
them  loosened  with  the  hoe.  Towards  the  cos- 
elusion  of  summer,  when  it  can  be  determined 
which  are  the  strongest  planta,  they  must  be 
finally  thinned  to  3  or  4  feet,  or  the  hybrid  to  & 
They  must  be  continually  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  decay,  they  a/e 
removed,  and  the  bed  being  gently  turned  over, 
a  little  well-putrefied  stable-dang  added,  and 
some  of  the  tfarth  applied  over  the  su>ols.   In 
the  spring,  the  bed  may  be  again  dug,  previoas 
to  the  plants  making  their  appearance ;  and  as 
the  stalks,  when  blanched,  are  much  less  harsh 
in  taste,  require  less  sugar  to  be  rendered 
palatable,  and  are  greatly  improved  in  appear- 
ance, at   this  period  a  trench  may  be  dag 
between  the  rows,  and  the  earth  from  it  laid 
about  a  foot  thick  over  the  stool.    This  cover- 
ing must  be  removed  when  the  cutting  ceases, 
and  the  plantarallowed  to  grow  at  liberty.    As 
the  earth  in  wet  seasons  is  apt  to  induce  decay, 
the  covering  mav  be  advantageously  formed 
of  coal-ashes  or  driA-sand,  which  are  much 
less  retentive  of  moisture.    Those  plants  pro- 
duce the  seed  in  greatest  perfection  that  are 
not  gathered  from,  but  on  no  account  must  they 
be  subjected  to  the  process  of  blanching.  Two 
year  old  plants  often  produce  seed,  but  in  the 
third  year  always.   It  must  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  great  care  taken  that  none  is  scat- 
tered over  the  beds,  for  the  plants  then  pro- 
duced often  spring  up  and  greatly  injure  the 
old  plants  by  growing  unobserved  amongst 
them. 

Varietie8,^U  Bmef^t  new  earlff  ScarUt  Rkubarh. 
—A  new  and  beautiful  variety,  and  veiy  early. 
The  stalks  and  the  juice  are  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  and  quite  as  high-coloured  as  the  juice 
of  red  carranis,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Fit 
for  use,  in  our  climate,  in  ApriL 

2.  Tobolsk,'^ A  new  and  very  superior  va» 
riety ;  the  earliest  of  all  the  early,  not  except- 
ing, perhaps,  Baek!s  Barly  Scarlet.    The  stalks 
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mre  of  a  beftntifnl  pink  colour,  and  of  excellent 
flavoar.  Ori^nated  in  England  by  Mr.  Youle, 
and  fit  for  ase  here  in  ApriL 

3.  DulUy*$  Goliah, — A  new  variety,  wjiieh 
grows  to  a  very  large  size. 

4.  jDWby'fjtfdimiral;— A  variety  of  a  still  more 
recent  date,  and  remarkably  large. 

5.  El/ort  JUiubarb  (Var.  Und^daia), 

6.  Otant  Rkubarb^^^A.  new  and  large  species. 

7.  WUmoiU  EaHy  Red^^Eaily  Ukdtne,i9iih 
red  stalks. 

8.  Myat^$  Fieforio.^— A  magnificent  produc- 
tion, with  leaves  and  stalks  of  enormous  siae, 
exceeding,  in  this  respect,  all  other  varieties. 
New,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

9.  Jiutiralian  Rhmbarb  (Bhmm  AuttraU),-^ 
A  new  variety  and  valuable  acquisition ;  later 
in  its  vegetation  than  any  other  kind:  it  also 
continues  to  grow  vigorously,  and  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  leaves  long  after  all  other  varie- 
ties are  gone,  or  till  bard  frosts.  By  protec- 
tion and  a  frame,  it  lasts  till  January.  The 
flavour  of  Rheum  AnttraU  resembles  apples; 
and,  though  thought  by  some  to  be  more  medi- 
cinal in  its  effects  than  other  sorts,  yet  those 
who  have  used  it  for  years  have  never  found 
it  prove  injurious. 

Young  seedling  plants  only  need  to  be  pro- 
tected the  first  winter  by  soil.  Rhubarb  may 
be  forced  very  eariy,  by  being  covered  with 
boxes  or  barrels,  surrounded  by  horse-manure 
at  the  top  and  sides.  The  rhubarb  is  highly  de- 
•erviug  of  cultivation  by  every  family. 

Rhubarb  TTme.— The  leaf-stalks  of  green-co- 
loured rhubarb,  being  cut  in  pieces  as  for  tarts, 
and  bruised  with  a  mallet  to  extract  the  juice, 
will  make  a  delicious  wine,  quite  equal  to  green 
gooseberry  wine,  and  very  closely  resembling 
Champagne.  Of  the  red  rhubarb  a  fine  red 
wine  is  made. 

Rhubarb  Jam  and  Jelly^'^A  superior  jam  or 
Jelly  is  thus  made  from  the  tender  leaf-stalks 
of  rhubarb,  equal  or  superior  to  that  from  cur- 
rants, and  of  excellent  flavour.  To  one  pound 
of  the  stalks,  cut  as  fbr  tarts,  add  one  pound  of 
loaf  or  brown  sogar ;  boil  till  the  ingredients 
acquire  a  proper  consistence.  Unground  gin- 
ger and  lemon  peel  added  to  the  jelly  have 
been  found  a  decided  improvement.  Buck's 
early  scarlet  rhubarb  has  a  pfeference  in  point 
of  colour,  which  is  beautifal  red ;  it  is  also  of 
fine  flavour,  though  not,  perhaps,  superior  in 
this  respect  to  other  varieties.  Rhubarb  will 
answer  for  jelley  three  months  before  the  cur- 
rant is  ripe.  An  excellent  preserve  is  also 
made  of  rhubarb.  For  this  purppse  the  stalks 
are  cut  into  inch  pieces,  and  preserved  in  the 
usual  way  with  sugar.     (KenricJc.) 

RHUS  (Derived  from  routt  in  Greek,  which 
is  from  rkudd,  a  Celtic  word,  signifying  red ; 
alluding  to  the  eolour  of  the  fruit  and  leaves 
of  some  species  in  autumn).  The  hardy  kinds 
are  rather  ornamental,  and  well  fitted  for  shrub- 
beries ;  some  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  and  others  by  cuttings  and  layers.  The 
juice  of  R.  raiirant,  poison  or  swamp  sumach, 
and  R.  toaneodendnm,  poison  vine  or  poison  oak, 
is  milky,  stains  black,  and  is  extremely  poi- 
sonous. R,  coriaria  is  powerfully  astringent, 
and  is  used  in  tanning  Turkey  or  Morocco 
leather* 


RIB-GRASS.    See  P^AiTTAnr. 

RIBBON-GRASS  (Ptofam).  The  variety 
of  the  genus  Phalaris  called  picta,  from  its 
striped  leaves,  is  found  in  gardens  and  yards 
as  an  ornamental  planL  From  its  tendency  to 
strike  deep  roots  and  spread,  it  oflen  becomes 
troublesome  to  eradicate.  The  species  called 
reed-like  or  American  PAa^ortt,  is  common  in 
swampy  places  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
Stales.  When,  says  Dr.  Darlington,  the  pani- 
cles of  ikia  plant  first  appear,  they  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  orchard  grass  ;  but  he 
thinks  it  far  inferior  to  the  orchard  grass,  and 
too  much  of  an  aquatic  for  regular  culture. 
Another  species,  the  PhdUarit  canarimtiisy  or 
wild  canary  grass,  is  particuUirly  naturalized 
in  some  of  Uie  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
where  it  produces  crops  of  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance. It  is  perennial,  spreads  rapidly,  and 
may  be  easily  propagated  by  transplantation. 

RICfi  (Oryzat  from  the  Arabic  word  irux, 
the  Greeks  coined  their  word «{»(«,  and  the  va- 
rious modem  nations  of  Europe  their  rice,  m, 
reis,  dec.).  -  O.  toriea,  the  common  rice,  has  the 
culm  from  I  to  6  feet  in  length,  annual,  erect, 
simple,  round,  jointed.  Leaves  subulate-linear, 
reflex,  embracing,  not  fleshy.  Flowers  in  a 
terminating  panicle.  Calycine  leaflets  lanceo* 
late.  Valves  of  the  carolla  equal  in  length ; 
the  inner  valve  even,  awnle^s ;  the  outer  twice 
as  wide,  four-grooved,  hispid,  awned.  Style 
single,  two-parted. 

O.  mutioa,  the  dry  or  mountain  rice,  cultivated 
in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  of  late  in  Hungary,  has 
the  culm  3  feet  high,  and  more  slender.  Fruit 
longish,  with  awns  the  longest  of  all.  It  is 
sown  on  monntains  and  in  diy  soils ;  rots  with 
a  long  inundation,  and  perishes  with  sea-water. 

The  varieties  of  rice,  as  of  other  cultivated 
gndn,  are  as  numerous  as  the  different  ^oils, 
climates,  and  other  physical  circumstances,  in 
which  it  is  cultivated :  besides  the  dry  rice,nh6 
chief  sorts,  by  some  considered  species,  are 
the  O.  ffrmcox,  or  early  rice,  and  the  O,  glutinota, 
or  clammy  rice,  both  cultivated  in  irrigated 
lands. 

The  native  place  of  rice,  like  that  of  the 
other  sorts  of  grain  in  common  use,  is  un- 
known ;  it  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance  all 
over  India,  where  the  country  will  admit  of 
being  flooded ;  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
China,  in  Cochin  China,Cambodia,Siam,  Japan, 
dbc  In  Japan  it  is  very  white,  and  of  the  best 
quality.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into  culti- 
vation in  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  within  a 
few  years  into  Hungary  and  Westphalia.  In 
Carolina  it  has  long  been  a  staple  commodity. 
Houghton's  account  of  its  introduction  there 
is,  that  Ashby  was  encouraged  to  send  a  hun- 
dred pound  bagful  of  rice  to  that  province, 
from  which,  in  1698, 60  tons  were  imported  into 
England.  Dalrymple  says,  that  rice  in  Caro- 
lina is  the  result  of  a  small  bag  of  pa<2(/y,  given 
as  a  present  from  Dubois,  treasurer  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  a  Carolina  trader.  A  Dutch 
vessel  also,  from  Madagascar,  brought  rice  into 
the  same  province;  and  to  this  is  attributed 
their  having  two  kinds. 

In  the  hilly  parts  of  Java,  and  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  islands,  the  mountain  rice  is  planted 
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upon  the  sides  of  hills,  where  no  water  bnt  rain 
can  come ;  it  is,  however,  planted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season,  and  reaped  in  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season.  The  natives  call 
it  Paddy  Gunung^  which  signifies  mountain  rice. 
It  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  western  parts  of 
India,  but  it  is  well  known  in  Cochin  China, 
where  it  thrives  in  dry,  light  soils,  mostly  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  not  requiring  more  moisture  than 
the  usual  rains  and  dews  supply,  neither  of 
which  are  frequent  at  the  season  of  its  vege- 
tation. 

There  is  a  kind  of  hill  rice  which  is  hardy 
enough  to  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  Himalayan 
snows.  This,  it  may  be  expected,  will,  at  some 
future  time,  prove  an  acquisition  of  value  to 
the  European  and  American  cultivators. 

Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East 
.  Indies  and  China,  chiefly  on  low  grounds  near 
large  rivers,  which  are  liable  to  be  annu- 
ally inundated,  and  enriched  by  the  deposition 
of  mud.  According  to  Sir  George  Staunton's 
account,  the  Chinese  obtain  two  crops  of  rice 
in  a  year  from  the  same  ground,  and  cultivate 
it  in  this  way  from  generation  to  generation  on 
the  same  soil,  and  without  any  other  manure 
than  the  mud  deposited  by  the  water  of  the 
river  used  in  overflowing  it.  After  the  waters 
of  the  inundation  have  withdrawn,  a  few  days 
are  allowed  for  the  mud  to  get  partially  dry ; 
then  a  small  spot  is  enclosed  by  a  bank  of  clay 
slightly  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  the  grain, 
previously  steeped  in  dung,  diluted  with  animal 
water,  is  then  sown  very  thickly  on  iL  A  thin 
sheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought  over  it, 
either  by  a  led  stream,  or  the  chain-pump. 
Thus  a  seed-bed  or  nurseiy  is  prepared,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  remainder  of  the  tract  is 
preparing  for  being  planted.  When  the  plants 
are  6  or  7  inches  high,  they  are  transplanted  in 
furrows  made  by  the  plough,  so  as  to  stand 
about  a  foot  apart  every  way;  water  is  then 
brought  over  them,  and  kept  on  till  the  crop 
begins  to  ripen,  when  it  is  withheld ;  so  that 
when  harvest  arrives  the  field  is  quite  dry.  It 
is  reaped  with  a  sickle,  threshed  with  a  flail  or 
the  treading  of  cattle,  and  the  husk  taken  ofi* 
by  beating  it  in  a  stone  mortar,  or  passing  it 
between  two  flat  stones,  as  in  a  common  meal 
mill.  The  first  crop  being  cut  in  May,  a  second 
is  immediately  prepared  for  by  burning  the 
stubble,  and  this  second  crop  ripens  in  October 
or  November.  AAer  removal,  the  stubble  is 
ploughed  in,  which  is  the  only  vegetable  ma- 
nure such  lands  can  be  said  to  receive  from 
man.  In  Japan,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  according 
to  Thunberg,  Davis,  and  Raffles,  aquatic  rice  is 
cultivated  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  Moun- 
tain-rice is  grown  much  in  the  same  way  as 
barley. 

In  Lombardy  and  Savoy  rice  is  sown  on  rich 
lands,  the  sower  often  wading  to  the  knees  in 
water :  one  crop  a  year  only  is  obtained ;  but 
four  crops  are  often  taken  in  succession.  In 
America  a  similar  practice  obtains. 

In  Westphalia,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Germany,  rice  has  long  been  culti- 
vated ;  there  it  is  sown  on  lands  that  admit  of 
irrigation ;  but  the  water  is  not  admitted  till  the 
seed  has  germinated,  and  it  is  withdrawn,  as  in 
Italy,  when  the  crop  comes  into  flower.  From 
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long  culture,  in  a  comparatively  cold  covntry. 
the  German  rice  has  acquired  a  remarkable 
degree  of  hardiness  and  adaptation  to  the  cli- 
mate; a  circumstance  which  has  freqaently 
been  alluded  to  as  an  encouragemeni  to  the 
acclimating  of  exotics.  It  is  found,  Dr.  Walker 
remarks  {Ei9ays  on  Nat,  Hitt,)^  that  rice  seeds 
direct  from  India  will  not  ripen  in  Germany  at 
all,  and  even  that  Italian  or  Spanish  seeds  are 
much  less  early  and  hardy  than  those  ripened 
on  the  spot 

In  Hungary  rice  has  not  been  longcnllivated: 
the  mountain  sort  has  chiefly  been  tried,  and 
that  in  the  manner  of  our  barley  or  summer- 
wheat 

In  England  a  crop  of  rice  has  been  obtained 
near  Windsor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

By  far  the  best  imported  rice  is  that  from 
Carolina :  it  is  larger  and  better  Usted  than 
that  of  India,  which  is  small,  meager,  and  the 
grains  frequently  broken.  As  an  article  of  diet, 
rice  has  been  extolled  as  superior  almost  to  any 
other  vegetable:  but  whatever  it  may  be  in 
warmer  climates,  where  it  is  a  common,  and 
to  many  persons  almost  their  only  food,  it  does 
not  appear  so  well  calculated  for  Earopfan 
constitutions  as  the  potato ;  for  we  find  that 
the  poor  constantly  reject  the  use. of  rice  when 
potatoes  are  to  be  had ;  and  whiUt  these  can 
be  obtained,  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that 
rice  will  always  be  considered,  in  Britain, 
rather  as  a  dainty,  to  be  eaten  with  sweet  con- 
diments, spices,  fruit,  Ac^  than  as  ordinary 
food.    Loudon* t  Ency,  of  Plants, 

The  mountain  rice  has  been  raised  in  Mary- 
land by  Mr.  Bordley,  on  dry  sandy  land.  The 
following  comprehensive  directions  respeciiDg 
the  water  culture  of  rice,  were  furnished  by  one 
of  the  most  successful  cultivators  in  South 
Carolina: 

Begin  to  plant  about  the  25th  March,  trench 
shallow  and  wide,  and  scatter  the  seed  in  the 
row ;  make  72  or  75  rows  in  a  task,  and  sow  2 
bushels  to  an  acre. 

1.  Hoe  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  when  the  rice  is  in  the  fourth  leaf; 
then  flood,  and  clear  the  field  of  trash.  If  the 
planting  be  late,  and  you  are  likely  to  be  in 
grass,  flood  before  hoeing ;  but  hoeing  first  is 
preferable.  Tl)p  best  depth  to  flood  is  3  or  4 
inches.  It  is  a  good  mark  to  see  the  lops  of 
the  rice  just  out  of  the  water :  the  deep  places 
are  not  to  be  regarded;  the  rice  will  grov 
through  in  3  or  4  days.  Observe  to  maJce  a 
notch  on  the  frame  of  the  trunk,  when  the 
water  is  at  a  proper  depth :  if  the  rains  raise 
the  water  above  the  notch,  or  it  leaks  out,  add, 
or  let  ofi"  accordingly.  This  is  done  by  pulling 
a  small  stick  in  the  door  of  the  trunk,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter :  if  scum  or  froth  appear  in 
8  or  10  days,  freshen  the  water,  take  off  the 
trunk  doors,  run  ofi*  the  water  with  on*  ebb,  and 
take  in  the  nexi  flood;  then  regulate  as  before. 
Keep  the  water  on  about  15  or  17  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  Slate  of  the  weather ;  that  is,  if  a  hot 
sun,  15  days ;  if  cool  and  cloudy,  17  days,  count- 
ing from  the  day  the  field  is  flooded  ;  then  leak 
off  wiih  a  small  stick  for  S  days,  then  ran  off 
the  whole,  and  keep  the  field  dry.  In  4  or  5 
days  aAer,  hoe  the  second  time,  stir  the  groaod, 
whether  clean  or  not,  and  comb  up  the  Uiku 
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ribe  with  the  fingers.  Keep  dry  and  hoe  through 
the  field.  Hoe  ihe  third  lime  and  pick  clean. 
This  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  July.  Then 
flood  as  you  hoe.  Let  the  water  be  the  same 
depth  as  before.  If  any  grass  has  escaped,  it 
must  be  picked  in  the  water  afler  it  shoots  out. 
This  is  called  the  fourth  hoeing,  but  the  hoe  is 
never  used  except  for  some  high  places  or  to 
clean  the  dams.  If  the  rice  is  flaggy  and  likely 
.to  lodge,  flood  deep  to  support  it,  and  keep  it 
on  until  fit  to  harvest   (Domestic  JEncydopeiHa.) 

If  land  is  well  drained  and  in  good  orders  it  is 
calculated  that  5  acres  of  rice  and  1  or  1^  of. 
provisions  may  easily  be  cultivated  to  the  hand. 

Rice  was  formerly  almost  altogether  exports 
ed  in  the  form  of  clean  rice,  but  at  present  the 
largest  amount  of  that  taken  to  England  is  in 
the  husk  or  rough  state,  called  paddy  or  cargo 
rice.  The  rice  crop  for  1B42  has  been  esti- 
.  mated  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  at  94,007,484  pounds. 

The  follpwing  statement  shows  the  annual 
quantities  and  valae  of  rice  exported  from  the 
United  States  at  diflferent  periods : 

Jmn,                                  Enorto  Ih  TioNM.  Taloib- 

17Q1  ....        g6,g60    : 

J792  -        -        r        -      14 1.76$  • 

1803  ....       81,838  #9,455.000 

1816  ....      137,»43  3,ft55.a00 

1818  ...        .        .        88.181  3,969,897 

1836  .        -        .        .      31^963  S,548,7j0 

1838  ....        71,048  1,731,810 

1841  -        .        .        .      101,617  2,010,107 
{Hunt's  MnxJuMU*  Mofsiius^  Julf^  1848.) 

RICE  WEEVIL.    See  Gbaih  W«etii. 

RICE,  WILD  (ZHzania).  Nuttall  mentions 
three  species  of  aquatic  grasses,  called  wild 
rice,  found  in  the  United  States, viz.:  the  Zizania 
aquaiiea  (PI. 4,  e) ;  Z.  tnUiaeea;  and  the  Z.  Jlui' 
tans.  This  last  is  very  small  and  easily  con- 
founded with  other  aquatic  grasses.  He  found 
it  around  Savannah  in  Georgia. 

The  Z.aq%$atica  is  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  where  it 
goes  by  the  names  of  water  oats,  Indian  rice, 
and  reed.  The  seeds  resemble  tho^e  of  Polish 
millet  It  is  exceedingly  prolific.  The  root  is 
perennial.  It  grows  in  swampy  places,  and  in 
deep  water  at  the  edges  of  ponds  and  sluggish 
streams.  Stock  of  all  descriptions  are  fond  of 
the  plant  when  green,  or  cured  as  hay.  It  re- 
sembles, at  a  distance,  slender  shoots  of  Indian 
corn.  The  stems  are  jointed,  and  as  large  as 
the  little  finger.  The  panicle  or  head  is  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  and  the  seeds  blackish, 
•  smooth,  narrow,  cylindrical,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  white  and  farinaceous 
within.  Gilleland's  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Pilot 
contains  the  following  interesting  details  rela- 
tive to  wild  rice :  •*  Among  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  Western  Territory  north  of  Illi- 
nois and  west  of  Green  Bay,  on  the  GuiscoTi- 
sin  and  Fox  rivers,  the  wild  rice,  called  Folle 
avoine  by  the  French,  and  Menomen  by  the  In- 
dians, claims  particular  attention.  It  grows  in 
inexhaustible  abundance,  through  all  parts  of 
the  territory,  in  almost  every  one  of  the  innu- 
merable lakes,  ponds,  bays,  rivers,  and  creeks. 
It  is  said  to  be  as  palatable  and  as  nourishing 
as  common  ricje,  and  if  so,  it  will  be  incom- 
parably-more yaluable.  It  grows  where  the 
water  is  from  4  to  6  feet  deep,  and  where. the 
bottom  is  not  hard  or  sandy*  It  rises  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  from  4  to  8  feet,  and. 
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is  oAen  so  tnick  as  almost  to  prevent  canoes  from 
passing  through  or  among  it  The  stalk  is  soft 
like  the  bulrush,  but  grows  in  joints  like  reed- 
cane,  which  it  much  resembles.  It  is  usual  for 
the  Indians  to  force  their  canoes  through  it, 
just  before  it  ripens,  and  tie  it  in  large  bunches 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  wild  ducks 
and  geese  from  breaking  it  down  and  destroy- 
ing it.  When  fully  ripe,  they  pass  through  it 
again,  and,  spreading  their  blankets  in  the 
inside  of  their  canoes,. they  bend  the  branches 
of  the  wild  rice  over^  them,  and  thresh  ofi*  the 
grain  with  sticks;  an  operation  which  requires 
little  time,  and  is  generally  performed  by  the 
women.  After  drying  it  in  the  sun,  they  put  it 
into  skins,  for  future  use.  Every  autumn  and 
spring  the  wild  ducks  and  geese  resort  to  the 
wild  rice  lakes  in  flocks  incredibly  numerous. 
It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  Zizania  aquatica 
will  some  day  be  an  object  of  culture,  which 
may  aflbrd  a  means  of  bringing  into  use  large 
tracts  of  inundated  land." 

RICK.  A  pile  of  corn,  hay,  straw,.  &c.,  regu- 
larly heaped  up  i&  the  open  air,  and  sheltered 
from  wet  by  thatch.    See  Stack. 

RIDDLE.  A  sort  of  sieve  used  to  separate 
dust  and  the  seeds  of  plants  from  com.  They 
are  made  of  various  sizes  for  different  uses. 

RIGGIL.  An  imperfect  male  sheep,  having 
only  one  or  no  testicle  in  the  scrotum. 

RIME. .  A  hoary  or  white  frosty  appearance, 
sometimes  on  the  ground  in  the  autumnal, 
winter,  and  early  spring  mornings.  See  Dxw 
and  Frost. 

RIJ4G-B0NE.  In  farriery,  a  callus  growing 
in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a 
horse,  just  above  the  coronet  It  has  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  to  a  ring. 

RINGS,  FAIRY.    See  Fairt  Riho. 

RIPPLE  GRASS.  A  popular  name  of  the 
English  plantain  {P.lanceolata)* 

ROADS.    See  Hiohwats. 

ROARING.  In  farriery, a  disease  well  known 
to  jockeys  and  horse-dealers,  which  usually  ac- 
companies or  precedes  broken  wind.  It  is 
generally  the  result  of  lopg-continued  or  vio- 
lent exercises.  It  is  connected  with  dilatation 
of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  is  incurable. 
See  BftoKKif  Wiitd. 

ROCHAMBOLE.    See  Garlic. 

ROCK  CRESS.    See  Cbmb,  Wal^. 

ROLLERS.  An  implement  of  simple  con- 
struction, like  the  roller,  the  main  object  of  whicfl 
is  to  render  smooth  the  surface  of  arable  lands, 
would  not  seem  to  admit  apparently  of  much  va^ 
riety'in  its  construction.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
implement  in  which  greater  diversity  of  form  is 
found  to  exist  than  in  most  other  agricultural 
machines.  Rollers  are  of  all  sizes,  weights, 
and  lengths;  and  the  material  of  which  they 
are  made  is  occasionally  iron,  sometimes  stone, 
but  most  commonly  wood.  Of  these,  the  first 
is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  particularly  for 
the  jointed  roller,  by  which  the  operation  of 
turning  at  the  ends  of  the  ridges  is  materially 
facilitated,  and  the  slading  of  the  earth  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  on  the  head-lands, 
not  only  to  their  great  detriment,  but  to  the  no 
small  increase  of  labour  to  the  horses,  is  there- 
by prevented. 

An  ingcnioiis   sentleman,  the  late  George 
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Booth,  Esq.,  of  Allerton,  near  Lirerpool,  who 
to  a  great  love  of  (krming  added  a  very  tolera- 
ble share  of  mechanical  skill,  and  to  both  am- 
ple means  to  carry  out  his  various  devices, 
constructed  a  roller,  or  rather  a  nest  of  rollers, 
on  the  lever  principle.  He  contended  for  a 
very  small  diameter  as  the  most  effective  in 
crushing  the  clods,  and  throwing  the  greatest 
possible  weight  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
we  regret  being  only  able  to  give  an  idea  of 
his  invention  from  memory;  but  do  not  think 
his  roller  was  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  at 
the  outside.  It  consisted  of  five  cylinders  or 
rollers,  arranged  in  such  manner  that  three 
bind  ones,  separated  from  each  other,  have  the 
two  spaces  overlapped  by  two  cylinders  placed 
in  front 

Drill  ralUn* — ^These  are  made  of  rings  adapt- 
ed to  a  shaA.  They  are  not  by  any  means  of 
modem  invention,  having  been  well  known  to 
the  English  farmers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century.  The  only  im- 
provement they  have  undergone  has  been  to 
render  each  ring  independent  of  its  neighbour, 
80  that  the  process  of  turning  at  the  end  of  Che 
field  is  facilitated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  jointed 
roller.  The  tbodern  drill  rollers  in  other  re- 
spects have  not  improved,  if  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Booth,  already  noticed,  be  correct,  that  a 
small  diameter  is  better  than  a  large  one.  The 
^  drill  roller  is  used  for  the  double  purpose  of 
'crushing  clods  on  rough  lands,  and  making 
grooves  ready  to  receive  the  seed  of  wheat  or 
other  grain  sown  broadcast  on  light  soils.  It 
is  a  capital  tool  for  either  purpose.  In  the  first 
case  it  is  followed  by  a  harrow,  of  sufficient 
weight  to  lighten  up  the  surface ;  in  the  other, 
the  fine,  short-toothed  harrow,  or  even  a  mere 
bush-harrow,  will  be  found  sufilcient  The 
less  such  land  is  disturbed  aAer  sowing  the 
better,  and  the  more  distinct  will  be  the  seve- 
ral rows  or  grooves  of  corn. 

Htavy  ro/ir».— The  heavy  roller  is  a  very 
effective  implement  It  is  formed  of  3  sepa- 
rate cylinders,  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and 
of  the  same  length ;  the  axis  of  each  being  in- 
dependent of  the  other.  On  turning,  they  con- 
sequently revolve  in.  different  directions,  and 
thus  *'slading"  at  the  land's  end  is  avoided. 

Tht  double-jointed  barley  roller  is  a  very  use- 
ful implement.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
two  sides,  being  separate  rolls  or  distinct 
frames,  may  revolve  at  opposite  angles ;  and, 
when  required,  one  may  be  placed  l^hind  the 
other.  A  plan  has  for  many  years  been  in  use 
in  Norfolk,  of  constructing  them  with  twisted 
joints,  80  that  the  under  end  of  one  roll  shall 
work  behind  the  end  of  the  other,  thus  leaving 
DO  seam  between  the  roller. 

CroiskilU^  rlod-erusher  is,  under  many  circum- 
stances, a  valuable  implement.  It  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  iron  rings,  with  notched  edges, 
set  apart  from  each  other  about  8  or  4  inches. 
Small  cross-bars  or  knives  are  placed  at  fre- 
quent intervals  on  the  faces  of  these,  and  near 
their  odter  notched  rims,  so  as  to  intersect 
every  portion  of  land  over  which  it  passes.  Its 
construction,  combined  with  its  great  weight, 
renders  it  very  effective  for  the  purpose  which 
its  name  denotes.  Indeed,  as  an  old  farsving 
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bailiff  once  aptly  remarked,  it  is  a  roll  aod  t 
harrow  combined.  The  roller  is  an  implement 
which  requires  some  judgment  as  to  the  time 
of  its  use,  and  this  remark  applies  with  in- 
creased force  to  the  one  under  consideration. 

Seam  or  land-preiter^^lf  a  drill  is  so  effective 
an  implement,  far  more  so  is  the  seam  or  land- 
presser,  inasmuch  as  its  whole  force  and 
weight  is  directed  to  each  individual  fnrrow, 
as  it  is  turned  over  by  the  common  plongh. 
The  seam-presser  is  in  fact  an  abstract  of  a 
drill  roller,  consisting  of  but  two  cylinders  of 
cast-iron,  which,  following  in  the  furrow,  press 
and  roll  down  the  newly  tamed-op  earUi,  and 
it  is  more  particulariy  nsefhl  when  applied  to 
clover  stubbles  intended  for  wheat  (Bamom 
on  jSgr.  ImpJ) 

In  the  United  States  Ae  roller  is  constrocted 
of  wood,  stone,  or  cast-iron,  according  to  con- 
venience or  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 
In  American  husbandry  we  have  yet  no  reason 
to  expect,  or  perhaps  desire,  any  but  those 
made  of  wood,  and  such  as  any  farmer,  wbo 
has  a  moderate  degree  of  mechanic  skill,  and 
the  carpenter*s  tools  which  every  fanner  ought 
to  keep,  may  readily  construct  himself.  A 
good,  sound,  oak  log,  with  the  frame  and  shafts 
appended,  makes  a  good  roller.  They  are 
made  of  different  lengths  and  sizes,  varying 
from  15  to  30  inches  in  diameter.  The  lighter 
kinds  are  made  in  one  piece,  but  the  larger 
and  heavier  kinds  are  advantageously  made  in 
two  pieces,  with  an  iron  rod  passing  through 
the  centre  of  both,  and  upon  which  thej  r^ 
volve.  English  farmers  construct  the  frame 
so  as  to  rise  above  the  roller,  upon  which  a 
box  is  fixed,  either  to  contain  stones  to  add  lo 
the  pressure  of  the  roller,  or  to  receive^  small 
stones  and  rubbish,  collected  on  the  field  while 
at  work,  which  are  to  be  carried  off.  Their 
shaHs,  when  at  work,  are  geaerally  horizontal. 
We  think  the  roller  is  more  easily  drawn  when 
the  draught  is  on  a  right  line  from  the  collar 
or  yoke  of  the  team  to  the  point  of  resislaoce. 
This  may  be  done,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
box  retained. 

The  uses  and  advantages  of  the  roller  are 
many  and  important,  and  no  farmer  should  be 
without  one.  They  are  particulariy  importait 
in  the  seeding  process,  to  break  down  the  clods, 
pulverize  and  smooth  the  surface,  and  to  press 
the  earth  to  the  smaller  seeds,  which  otherwise 
often  fail  to  germinate  for  lack  of  moisture. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  oats,  barley, 
and  the  grass  seeds.  In  autumn  the  roller  is 
sometimes  passed  over  winter  grain,  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  effects  of  frost  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  In  spring  it  is  advantageonsly 
passed  over  winter  grain,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  so  solid  and  dry  thai  the  feet  of  the  cattle 
will  not  poach  the  surface.  It  renders  light 
ground  more  compact ;  presses  the  soil  to  the 
roots,  of  the  grain,  and  thus  promotes  their 
growth ;  and  upon  all  soils  closes  the  innume- 
rable cracks  and  fissures  which  abound  on  the 
appearance  of  dry  weather  in  spring,  and.  by 
partially  burying  the  crown»  causes  grain  to 
tiller  better,  that  is,  send  up  more  seeS-sialks. 
Finally,  the  roller  is  of  great  advantage  to 
grass  lands  in  the  spring,  by  reducing  the  in- 
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equalities  of  surface,  and  pressing  down  the 
plants  or  earth  which  have  been  thrown  up  by 
the  frost. 

There  are  also  rollers  for  other  purposes,  yiz., 
the  ipiked  rolUr,  which  is  used  for  pulveriziDg 
stiff  soils,  preparatory  for  wheat.  This  is 
formed  by  inserting  several  rows  of  spikes,  or 
cast  or  wrought-iron  darts,  in  a  common  hard- 
wood roller.  The  concave  or  scalloped  roUer  is 
adapted  to  the  form  of  ridges,  and  is  often  at- 
tached to  the  turnip  drill.    (^CuUwator), 

ROLLING.  In  agriculture,  the  action  or 
operation  of  drawing  a  roller  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  with  the  view  of  breaking  down 
the  clods,  rendering  it  more  compact,  and 
bringing  it  even  and  level ;  or  for  only  level- 
ling the  surface,  as  in  grass  lands.  This  is  a 
practice  that  becomes  necessary  both  upon  the 
tillage  and  grass  lands,  and  which  is  of  much 
utility  in  both  sorts  of  husbandry.  In  the  for- 
mer case  it  is  made  use  of  with  different  in- 
tentions, as  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
and  reducing  the  cloddy  and  lumpy  parts  of 
the  soil  in  preparing  it  for  the  reception  of 
crops.  It  is  also  of  great  use  in  many  cases 
of  light  soils,  in  rendering  the  surface  more 
firm,  even,  and  solid,  after  the  seed  is  put  in. 

ROOT.  In  botany,  that  part  of  the  central 
axis  of  a  plaiit  which  is  formed  by  the  descend- 
ing fibres,  and  whose  function  is  to  attract 
liquid  food  from  the  soil  in  which  it  is  mingled. 
It  differs  from  the  stem  in  not  having  leaves  or 
bads  upon  its  surface,  and  in  its  tendency  to 
burrow  under  ground,  retreating  from  light; 
nevertheless,  some  kinds  of  roots  are  exclu- 
sively formed  in  air  and  light,  as  in  the  ivy  and 
other  such  plants ;  but  these  are  to  be  regarded 
as  prehensile  organs,  to  support  the  plants, 
rather  than  as  roots,  or  nutritious  organs.  The 
root-stock  or  rhizome  is  a  prostrate,  rooting, 
thickened  stem,  which  yearly  produces  young 
branches  or  plants.  Ginger  and  orris-root  are 
common  instances  of  it.  It  is  oflen  confound- 
ed with  the  root.  There  are  many  appendages 
to  the  roots,  namely,  tubers,  bulbs,  Scc^  which 
are  mere  reservoij-s  of  food  for  the  lateral  pro- 
geny of  the  plant.  See  Bulb,  Rhizomb,Tubkb, 
dec. 

ROSE  (Lat.  Rosa,  from  the  Celtic  rhod,  red, 
in  reference  to  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
fiowers).  In  botany,  the  English  name  for  the 
well-known  and  universally  cultivated  flower 
of  the  genus  Rosa.  It  is  an  extensive  family, 
but  all  of  the  species  love  a  stiff  soil.  No  roses 
will  thrive  in  shallow,  poor  ground.  Standard 
roses  are  obtained  by  bodding  them  apon  vigor- 
ous stocks  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  hedge 
or  dog-rose,  managing  the  stocks  in  the  same 
way  as  fruit-stocks.  Their  heads  must  be 
praned  occasionally  to  prevent  their  rambling. 
The  dwarf  roses  in  flower  borders  should  be 
praned  in  January,  down  to  a  foot  high,  cutting 
out  the  old  and  dead  wood.  They  will  produce 
finer  flowers.  Roses  bear  their  flowers  upon 
wood  of  the  last  year.  Only  the  China  roses 
flower  upon  the  shoots  of  the  same  year.  Roses 
continue  blowing  a  long  time,  if  the  fading 
flowers  are  cut  off  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
seed.  ' 

Nearly  a  dozen  species  of  the  wild  rose  are 
found  in  the  United  States,  among  which  are 
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those  familiarly  known  as  the  swamp,  rock, 
dwarf,  wild,  dfcc. 

ROSE  BAY,  or  MOUNTAIN  LAUREL. 
See  Rrododxhdhok  Ma#imux. 

ROSE-CHAFER,  or  ROSE  ^UG,  is  a  diurnal 
or  day-flying  beetle  of  the  Melolonthian  genus. 
Dr.  Harris  states  that  this  insect,  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  is,  or  was  a  few 
years  ago,  unknown  in  the  northern  and  west- 
em  parts  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire^ 
and  Maine.  The  natural  history  of  the  rose- 
bug,  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  with  which 
American  gardens  and  nurseries  are  afflicted, 
was  for  a  long  time  involved  in  mystery,  but 
is  at  present  fully  cleared  up. 

For  some  time  after  they  were  noticed,  sa3rs 
Dr.  Harris,  rose-bugs  appeared  to  be  confined 
to  their  favourites,  the  blossoms  of  the  rose ; 
but  within  30  years  they  have  prodigiously  in- 
creased in  number,  have  attacked  at  random 
various  kinds  of  plants  in  swarms,  and  have 
become  notorious  for  their  extensive  and  de- 
plorable ravages.  The  grape-vine,  in  particu- 
lar, the  cherry,  plum,  and  apple  trees,  have  an- 
nually suffered  by  their  depredations;  many 
other  fruit  trees'and  shrubs,  garden  vegetables 
and  corn,  and  even  the  trees  of  the  forest  and 
the  grass  of  the  fields,  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  by  these  indiscriminate  feeders, 
by  whom  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  are  alike 
consumed.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  these 
insects  in  swarms  at  their  first  coming,  and 
their  sadden  disappearance  at  the  close  of  their 
career,  are  remarkable  facts  in  their  history. 
They  come  forth  from  the  ground  during  the 
second  week  in  June,  or  about  the  time  of  the 
blossoming  of  the  damask  rose,  and  remain 
from  30  to  40  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
the  males  become  exhausted,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  perish,  while  the  females  enter  the  earth, 
lay  their  eggs,  return  to  the  surface,  and,  aAer 
lingering  a  few  days,  die  also.  The  eggs  laid 
by  each  female  are  about  80  in  number,  and 
are  deposited  from  1  to  4  inches  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  they  are  nearly  globular, 
whitish,  and  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  are  hatched  20  days  after  they 
are  laid.  The  young  larvte  begin  to  feed  on 
such  tender  roots  as  are  within  their  reach. 
Like  other  grubs  of  the  Scarabseians,  when  not 
eating,  they  lie  upon  the  side,  with  the  body 
curved  so  that  the  head  and  tail  are  nearly  in 
contact;  they  move  with  difficulty  on  a  level 
surface,  and  are  continually  falling  over  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  They  attain  their  full 
size  in  the  autumn,  being  then  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  towards  the 
hinder  extremity,  which  is  thick  and  obtuse  or 
roanded;  a  few  short  hairs  are  scattered  on  the 
surface  of  the  body;  there  are  six  short  legs, 
namely,  a  pair  to  each  of  the  first  three  rings 
behind  the  head;  and  the  latter  is  covered  with 
a  horny  shell  of  a  pale  rust  colour.  In  Octo- 
ber they  descend  below  the  reach  of  frost,  and 
pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state.  In  the  spring 
they  approach  towards  the  surface,  and  each  one 
forms  for  itself  a  little  cell  of  an  oval  shape,  by 
turning  round  a  great  many  tim«s,  so  as  to  com- 
press the  earth,  and  render  the  inside  of  the  oa- 
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vity  hard  and  smooth.  Within  this  cell  the  grub 
is  transformed  to  a  pupa  daring  the  month  of 
May,  by  casting  off  its  skin,  which  is  pushed 
downwards  in  folds  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 
The  pupa  has  somewhat  the  form  of  the  perfect- 
ed beetle ;  but  it  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
and  its  short,  stamp-like  wings,  its  antennae,  and 
its  legs  are  folded  upon  the  breast,  and  its  whole 
body  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  film,  that  wraps  each 
part  separately.  During  the  month  of  June  this 
filmy  skin  is  rent,  the  included  beetle  withdraws 
from  it  its  body  and  its  limbs,  bursts  open  its 
earthen  cell,  and  digs  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Thus  the  various  changes,  from  the  egg 
to  the  full  developement  of  the  perfected  beetle, 
are  completed  within  tlie  space  of  one  year. 

Such  being  the  metamorphoses  and  habits 
of  these  insects,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
attack  them  in  the  egg,  the  grub,  or  the  pupa 
state;  the  enemy,  in  these  stages,  is  beyond 
our  reach,  and  is  subject  to  the  control  only 
of  the  natural  but  unknown  means  appointed 
by  the  Author  of  nature  to  keep  the  insect 

.  tribes  in  check.  When  they  have  issued  from 
their  subterranean  retreats,  and  have  congre- 
gated upon  our  vines,  trees,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble productions,  in  the  complete  enjoyment  of 
their  propensities,  we  must  unite  our  efforts  to 
seize  and  crush  the  invaders.  They  must  in- 
deed be  crushed,  scalded,  or  burned,  to  deprive 
them  of  life,  for  they  are  not  affected  by  any  of 
the  applications  usually  found  destructive  to 
Qther  insects.  Experience  has  proved  the  uti- 
lity of  gathering  them  by  hand,  or  of  shaking 
them  or  brushing  them  from  the  plants  into  tin 
vessels  containing  a  little  water.  They  should 
be  collected  daily  during  the  period  of  their 
visitation,  and  should  be  committed  to  the 
flames,  or  killed  by  scalding  water.  The  late 
John  Lowell,  Esq.,  states  that,  in  1823,  he  dis- 
covered on  a  solitary  apple  tree  the  rose-bugs 
"  in  vast  numbers,  such  as  could  not  be  de- 
scribed, and  would  not  be  believed  if  they 
were  described,  or,  at  least,  none  but  an  ocular 
witness  could  conceive  of  their  numbers.  De- 
struction by  hand  was  out  of  the  question*'  in 
this  case.  He  put  sheets  under  the  tree,  and 
shook  them  down  and  burned  them.  Dr. 
Green,  of  Mansfield,  whose  investigations  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  history  of  this  in- 
sect, proposes  protecting  plants  with  millinet, 
and  says  that  in  this  way  only  did  he  succeed 
in  securing  his  grape-vines  from  depredation. 
His  remarks  also  show  the  utility  of  gathering 
them.  "  Eighty-six  of  these  spoilers,"  says  he, 
'*were  known  to  infest  a  single  rose-bud,  and 
were  crushed  with  one  grasp  of  the  hand."  Sup- 
pose, as  was  probably  the  case,  that  one-half 

•  of  them  were  females ;  by  this  destruction  800 
eggs,  at  least,  were  prevented  from  becoming 
matured.  During  the  time  of  their  prevalence, 
rose-bugs  are  sometimes  found  in  immense 
numbers  on  the«flowers  of  the  common  white- 
weed,  or  ox-eye  daisy  {Chryuinthtmum  leucanthc' 
mum),  a  worthless  plant,  which  has  come  to  us 
from  Europe,  and  has  been  suffered  to  over- 
ran our  pastures  and  encroach  on  our  mowing 
lands.  In  certain  cases  it  may  become  expe- 
dient rapidly  to  mow  down  the  infested  white- 
weed  in  dry  pasturies,  and  consume  it,  with  the 
sluggish  rose-bugs,  on  the  spot. 
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Oar  insect-eating  birds  undoubtedly  devour 
many  of  these  insects,  and  deserve  to  be  che- 
rished and  protected  for  their  services.  Rose- 
bugs  are  alsa  eaten  greedily  by  domesticated 
fowls;  and  when  they  become  exhausted  and 
fall  to  the  ground,  or  when  they  are  about  to 
lay  their  eggs,  they  are  destroyed  by  moles,  in- 
sects, and  other  animals,  which  lie  in  wait  to 
seize  them.  Dr.  Green  informs  us  that  a  spe- 
cies of  dragon-fly,  or  devil's  needle,  devours 
them.  He  also  says  that  an  insect,  which  he 
calls  the  enemy  of  the  cut-worm,  probably  the 
larva  of  a  Carabus,  or  predaceous  ground-bee- 
tle, preys  on  the  grubs  of  the  common  dor-bug. 
In  France  the  golden  ground-beetle  (Carabui 
awatw)  devours  the  female  dor  or  chafer  at 
the  moment  when  she  is  about  to  deposit  her 
eggs.  I  have  taken  one  specimen  of  this  fine 
ground-beetle  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  have 
several  other  kinds,  equally  predaceous,  which 
probably  contribute  to  check  the  increase  of 
our  native  Melolonthians.    {HarrU) 

ROSE-LICE.    See  Aphis. 

ROSEMARY  (RoamariwuM  t^dnaKt;  from 
roa,  dew,  and  marimu,  of  the  sea,  on  account 
of  its  maritime  habitat  Poetically  implying 
"the  dew  of  the  ocean").  -There  are  3  varie- 
ties— the  green,  golden-striped,  and  silver- 
striped.  The  first  is  the  one  in  general  culti- 
vation. 

ROSE-SLUG.    See  Slug. 

ROSIN.    See  Rxsiir. 

ROT.  In  farriery,  a  disease  in  sheep  and 
other  animals,  in  which  both  the  liver  and 
lungs  are  affected,  and  there  is  commonly  a 
dropsical  tendency.  Its  ravages  are  chiefly, 
however,  confined  to  sheep,  and  it  is  most  com- 
monly closely  connected  with  excess  of  moist 
food,  or  placing  these  animals  in  low,  wet  situa- 
tions, every  way  foreign  to  their  natnral  habits; 
for  sheep,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  seek  the  most 
elevated,  dry,  and  heathy  situations— an  in- 
stinct which  long  imprisonment  and  domesti- 
cation has  not  y«t  eradicated:  every  farmer  is 
aware  with  what  tenacity  his  sheep  adhere  to 
the  very  highest  portions  of  a  field.  It  is  only 
when  we  force  them  to  inhabit  low  grounds, 
and  situations  foreign  to  their  habits,  that  they 
thus  become  diseased.  In  a  state  of  nature,  too, 
they  browse  upon  the  heath  plants,  and  seek 
with  avidity  at  certain  periods  salt  springs  and 
salt  exudations,  facts  which  have  not  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  taodem  flockmasiers. 
Thus  the  argali  or  wild  sheep  of  Siberia,  which 
are  the  presumed  origin  of  all  our  domestic 
sheep,  are  found  about  the  size  of  the  fallow 
deer,  on  the  immense  chain  of  mountains 
reaching  through  the  middle  of  Asia  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  They  are  found  in  small 
flocks,  ranging  over  the  highest  elevations.  As 
the  winter  approaches,  they  move  downwards 
into  the  plains,  and  exchange  their  food  from 
the  mountain  plants  to  grass  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. They  are  so  partial  to  salt,  that  they 
scrape  away  the  earth  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  the  neighbourhood  of  saline  places  in 
order  to  procure  it  All  animals  in  fact  seek 
salt  with  the  greatest  avidity.  In  Flanders, 
sheep  owners  deem  its  me  an  effectual  pnvtHtian 
of  the  rot,  and  there  is- very  considerable  reason 
to  believe  that  by  the  use  of  this  valuable  cod* 
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diment,  the  ravages  of  this  dreadfal  disease 
might  either  be  very  materially  modified,  or 
perhaps  entirely  prevented. 

Mafly  years  since,  Ellis,  in  his  Prctciicai  Hus- 
bandry, recommended  the  use  of  salt,  mixed 
with  wort,  in  which  had  been  boiled  sage, 
pennyroyal,  wormwood,  shepherd^s  purse,  com- 
rrey,  &c.,  as  a  prevention  of  the  rot ;  7  or  8 
spoonfuls  was  the  dose,  once  a  week  aAer 
April,  whenever  the  weather  was  wet. 

More  than  three  centuries  since,  Fitzherbert, 
the  earliest  of  the  English  agricultural  writers, 
alluded  to  this  dreadful  disorder  in  his  Boke  of 
Husbandry,  and  in  his  section  entitled  What 
tkynges  roUeth  Shepe,  he  says,  **  It  is  necessary 
that  a  shepherde  shoulde  knowe  what  thynge 
rotteth  shepe,  that  he  myghle  kepe  theym  the 
better.  There  is  a  grasse  called  sperewort, 
and  hath  a  longe  narrow  leafe  lyke  a  spere 
heed,  and  it  wyll  growe  a  fote  hyghe,  and  bear- 
elh  a  yellowe  floure  in  lowe  places  where  the 
water  is  used  to  stande  in  wynter.  An  other 
grasse  is  called  pehy  grasse,  and  growethe 
lowe  by  the  erthe  in  a  marshe  grounde,  and 
hath  a  leafe  as  brode  as  a  peny  or  two  pence, 
and  neuer  beareth  floure.  All  manner  of 
grasse,  that  the  lande  floudde  runneth  ouer,  is 
very  evylle  for  shepe,  bycause  of  the  sande 
and  fylthe  that  stycheth  uppon  it.  All  moorish 
grounde  and  marsche  grounde  is  yll  for  shepe. 
The  grasse  that  groweth  upon  falowes  is  not 
good  for  shepe,  for  there  moche  of  it  wede,  and 
oHe  tymes  it  commeth  uppe  by  the  role,  and  that 
.  bryngelh  erthe  with  it,  and  they  eate  both,  6cc. 
Myldewe  grasse  is  not  good  for  shepe,  and  that 
ye  shall  knowe  two  wayes :  one  is  by  the  leaves 
on  the  trees  in  the  mominge,  and  specially  of 
okes ;  take  the  leaves  and  putte  thy  tongue  to 
them,  and  ihou  shall  fcle  like  hony  uppon  them. 
And  also  there  will  be  many  kelles  uppon  the 
grasse,  and  that  causeth  the  myldewe,  where- 
fore theye  may  not  well  be  left  out  of  the  folde, 
tyll  the  Sonne  have  domination  to  drye  them 
awaye.  Also  hunger  rotte  is  the  worst  rotte 
that  can  be,  for  there  is  neither  goode  fleshe  nor 
goode  skynne,  and  that  cometbe  for  lacke  of 
meate,  and  so  for  hunger  they  eate  suche  as 
they  can  fy nde,  and  so  will  not  pasture  shepe, 
for  they  seldom  rot  but  wythe  myldewes,  and 
than  wyll  they  have  much  talowe  and  fleshe, 
and  a  good  skyn.  Also  white  snailes  be  yll  for 
shepe  in  pastures,  and  in  falowes  there  is  an 
other  rotte  whiche  is  called  pelte  rotte,  and  that 
commeth  of  great te  wete,  speciallye  in  woode 
countryes  where  they  cannoWirye." 

The  symptoms  of  the  rot,  and  of  someof  its 
most  decided  remedies,  have  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Boston  (Afag.  of  Nat, 
Hist.  vol.  V.  p.  98),  "  It  cannot,  I  conceive,  be 
demonstrated  that  in  this  disease  the  bile  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  system,  and  mingles 
with  the  circulating  fluid;  for  in  the  early 
stages  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  bile ;  and 
in  the  latter,  what  little  is  secreted  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  flukes  on  the  hepatic  side  of  the 
gall-bladder.  The  eye,  which  some  persons 
take  to  be  an  index  to  the  bilious  condition  of 
the  system,  has  really  not  that '  tinge  of  yellow 
and  jaundiced-like  appearance*  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  On  the  contrary, 
the  peculiar  whitene&s  of  the  eyes  i$  the  first 


symptqm  which  guides  the  shepherd  to  the  uB" 
welcome  truth.  If  the  bile  ducts  be  carefully 
examined  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  complaint, 
there  will  be  found  a  few  flukes  in  the  duct 
which  conveys  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  to 
the  intestine,  but  none  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
none  beyond  it,  a  sound  liver,  no  *  tubercles,' 
no  'abscesses,'  and  withal  a  fine,  fat,  healthy- 
looking  carcass.  If  it  be  in  the  latest  stage 
when  the  examination  is  made,  the  gall-blad- 
der will  be  found  filled  with  flukes  instead  of 
bile:  and  the  animals  will  be  seen  making 
their  way  up  those  channels  which  convey  the 
bile  from  the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  arresting 
it  in  its  course,  and  pressing  forward  and  en- 
larging the  biliary  tubes.  Thus,  when  but  few 
of  these  animals  have  possession  of  this  viscus, 
its  function  is  not  materially  impaired;  the 
parenchyma,  or  substance  of  the  liver,  is  un- 
altered in  appearance ;  the  mucous  channels, 
which  convey  the  bile  to  the  gall-bladder,  and 
from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  intestines,  have 
not  yet  felt  their  presence,  and  the  bile  itself  is 
secreted  apparently  unaltered  in  quality  or 
quantity :  but  here,  as  they  live  in  a  medium 
of  perpetual  nourishment,  they  multiply  to  an 
extent  incredible,  and  impede  the  natural  action 
of  the  liver  and  subordinate  organs  of  the 
body.  They  at  length  completely  block  up  the 
conduits  of  the  bile,  devouring  the  bile  as  fast 
as  it  is  secreted ;  spreading  irritation  and  dis- 
ease from  the  vessels  in  which  they  live  to  the 
whole  mass  of  the  liver  itself;  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  carve  their  way  through  the  mem- 
brane which  encircles  them,  and  escape  by 
myriads  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  thus 
completing  the  destruction  ot  an  important 
organ,  and  with  it  the  life  of  the  animal.  These 
extreme  states  are  generally  associated  with 
dropsy  and  a  total  degeqeracy  of  the  muscular 
tissue ;  the  blood  is  deficient  in  quantity,  very 
serous,  and  almost  destitute  of  fibrin.  A  cor- 
respondent inquires  the  class  and  family  of  the 
fluke,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  remedy  for  a  disease 
so  fatal.  He  will  find  it  in  the  class  Vermes, 
and  order  Intestina,  and  it  is  the  Fascxola  kepd^ 
tica.  Contemplating  it,  as  it  is,  as  a  variety  of 
exotic  woro^  it  occurred  to  me  that  vermi-* 
fuges,  destructive  to  other  species,  might  be 
employed  with  advantage  against  this.  But  in 
instituting  experiments  on  the  living  -animals, 
I  discarded  those  popular  remedies  which  have 
only  a  mechanical  action,  and  which  could 
never  reach  the  liver,  for  those  which  operate 
by  a  wider  range  of  influence.  What  I  have 
observed  is,  that  there  are  in  this  class  of  re- 
medies those  which  have  little  or  no  efiect 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  living  fluke ; 
and  there  are  others  which  destroy  the  animal 
immediately.  To  the  first  of  those  which  are 
inert,  "belong  solutions  of  vegetable  bitters, 
spirits  of  tar,  and  several  others,  which  need 
not  be  enumerated.  To  the  second,  or  to  those 
which  destroy  the  animal,  belong  solutions  of 
mercury  and  the  spirits  of  turpentine.  For 
example :  a  little  calomel  suspended  in  water, 
and  dropped  upon  the  animal,  quickly  deprives 
it  of  life ;  and  a  drop  of  the  spiriu  of  turpen- 
tine kills  it  in  a  few  seconds.  The  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  a  deadly  poison  to  the  fluke.  The 
next  consideration  is,  how  far  it  may  be  saf« 
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to  administer  this  medicine  to  the  Hvipg  sheep, 
and  what  probability  there  is  of  its  disturbing 
an  animal  inhabiting  the  liver.  With  regard 
to  the  first  exception,  there  can  arise  no  diffi- 
culty. The  spirit  of  turpentine  is  borne  rea- 
dily by  children,  and  has  been  given  to  adults 
in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint ;  it  is  likewise 
applied  externally  to  blistered  surfaces,  and  as 
a  styptic  to  the  bleeding  mouths  of  ruptured 
blood-vessels.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt 
with  ?egard  to  the  second  exception,  when  we 
consider  the  penetrating  nature  of  this  drug ; 
when  we  know  that  the  mere  immersion  of  the 
hand  in  it  is  sufficient  to  impregnate  the  uri- 
nary secretion ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  its  influ- 
ence will  be  acknowledged  by  an  6rg%n  ap- 
proximating and  communicating  with  the 
stomach,  and  by  the  worm  inhabiting  that 
organ.** 

The  outward  symptoms  of  this  disease  were 
many  years  since  well  described  by  Dr.  Har- 
rison of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  when  he  said, 
"If  in  warm,  sultry,  and  rainy  weather,  sheep 
that  are  grazing  on  low  and  moist  lands  feed 
rapidly,  and  some  of  them  die  suddenly,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  they  have  contracted  the 
rot:  this  suspicion  will  be  farther  increased, 
if  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  sheep  begin 
to  shrink,  and  become  flaccid  in  their  loins. 
By  pressure  about  the  hips  at  this  time,  a 
crackling  is  sometimes  perceptible.  Now  or 
soon  afterwards  the  countenance  looks  pale, 
and  upon  parting  the  fleece,  the  skin  is  found 
to  have  parted  its  vermilion  tint  for  a  pale-red, 
and  the  wool  is  easily  separated  from  the  pelt ; 
as  the  disorder  advances,  the  skin  becomes 
dappled  with  yellow  or  black  spots.  About 
this  time  the  eye  loses  its  lustre,  and  becomes 
white  and  pearly,  from  the  red  vessels  of  the 
twnica  adnata  and  eyelids  being  contracted  or 
entirely  obliterated.  To  this  succeeds  debility 
and  emaciation,  which  increase  continually  till 
the  sheep  die,  or  else  ascites  or  perhaps  gene- 
ral dropsy  supervene  before  the  fatal  termina- 
tion." 

Such  are  the  symptoms  and  the  most  power- 
ful known  remedies  for  this  disease ;  an  equally 
important  research  is  its  origin,  its  predispos- 
ing circumstances,  or  immediate  cause.  In 
this,  however,  in  common  wich  most  other  dis- 
eases of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  difficulties 
occur  at  every  turn,  of  a  nature  almost  entirely 
inexplicable.  We  must  be  content  to  do  little 
more  than  merely  trace  its  symptoms  and  the 
course  in  which  it  commonly  runs.  No  flock- 
masters  are  perhaps  more  anxiously  alive  to 
the  disease,  or  more  often  its  victims,  than  the 
owners  of  the  noble  water-meadows  of  the 
south  of  England,  such  as  those  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Kennett,  the  lichen,  and  the  Wiltshire 
Avon. 

These  excellent  farmer*  have  noticed,  that 
the  first  crop  of  spring  water-meadow  grass 
never  imparts  the  rot  to  sheep ;  but  that  the 
Mcond  crop,  which  they  therefore  make  into 
hay,  is  almost  certain  to  do  so.  They  notice, 
also,  that  the  worst  rotting-time  is  ffom  Mid- 
summer to  Michaelmas ;  that  almost  all  mea- 
dow land,  if  rhanrt  flooded  in  summer,  that  is, 
if  covered  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  so  as 
to  be  covered  with  their  muddy  waters,  is 
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almost  certain  to  rot  the  sheep ;  that  grereeH^ 
bottomed  too/er-meadows,  like  those  between 
Marlborough  and  Hungerford,  naMr  mt  tht  thap 
fed  on  them,  in  any  secuon  or  period  of  the  year. 
This  would  appear  to  confirm  the  veiy  common 
suspicion  that  it  is  not  the  gran  which  rots  the 
sheep,  but  the  gaseous  or  aqueous  vapours 
which  emanate  from  such  places,  more  copi- 
ously as  the  weather  becomes  warmer  in  the 
summer;  but,  then,  againtt  such  a  conclusion 
we  have  the  fact,  well  known  to  owners  of  the 
water  meads,  that  when  sheep  are  soiled  even 
upon  fine  dry  elevated  soils  (such  as  never 
render  sheep  rotten),  with  the  eecond  crop  of 
grass  from  water-meads — ^that  then  the  sheep 
become  as  equally  rotten  as  if  they  had  been 
pastured  on  the  very  meadows  from  whence 
the  grass  was  carried.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  more  watery  matters,  or 
other  sources  of  disease  in  the  second  crop 
than  in  the  first 

That  the  grass  of  the  second  crop  varies 
very  materially  in  its  chemical  composition 
from  that  of  the  first,  has  been'  clearly  shown 
by  the  analysis  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair. 
He  found  that  rye-grass  (ZoZtwm  perenmt)  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  taken  from  a  water-meadow 
that  had  been  fed  ofi*  with  sheep  till  the  end  of 
April,  afforded  df  nutritive  matter  72  grains. 
The  same  grass  from  the  meadow  that  had  not 
been  depastured  in  the  spring,  aflbrded  100 
grains.  The  same  weight  of  this  grass,  takea 
from  a  rich  old  pasture  that  had  been  shut  up 
for  hay  about  the  same  time,  afforded  of  nutri- 
tive matter  95  grains.  That  from  the  rich  pas- 
ture that  had  not  been  depastured,  afforded  190 
grains.  {Hort.  Gram.  W<A.  p.  384.)  And  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  the  aftermath  of 
the  upland  grasses  is  considerably  less  rich  in 
nutritive  matters  than  that  of  their  first  or 
spring  crop. 

Such,  then,  are  the  supposed  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  treatment  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  this  disease.  For  the  cure,  both  turpentine 
and  common  salt  seem  to  have  sometimes  been 
successfully  used.  But  the  effect  of  salt  seems 
to  be  much  more  decided  when  employed  as  a 
prevention,  rather  than  a  cure.  As  a  preventive, 
too,. the  use  of  aromatic  vegetable  substances 
seems  to  be  excellent  It  is  the  kind  of  pre- 
vention also  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  from  following  the  order  of  nature, 
and  observing  the  habits  of  the  sheep  in  their 
wild  state,  browsing  as  they  invariably  do  upon 
the  aromatic  plants,  and  the  shoots  of  moun- 
tain shrubs;  and  never  descending  to'  live  upon 
the  rank  and  watery  grasses  of  the  valleys, 
until  compelled  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Every  farmer  is  aware  with  what  avidity  they 
consume  such  domestic  herbs — the  parsley,  for 
instance — as  abound  in  essential  oils.  An 
attempt  has  indeed  been  recently  made  to  culti- 
vate this  herb  in  the  fields  as  feed  for  sheep; 
and  I  have-little  doubt  that  if  some  attention 
were  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  such  plants  (if 
the  parsley  will  not  bear  the  browsing  of  tlie 
sheep,  they  might  be  occasionally  soiled  with 
it),  by  way  of  condiment  or  change;  if  the 
flock  were  allowed,  at  all  limes  and  seasons, 
access  to  common  salt  (and  this  might  be 
mixed,  if  necessary,  with  aromatic  substances 
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gntefal  to  the  she«p);  and,  lastly,  if  som« 
care  were  taken  in  supplying  them,  when  feed- 
ing on  watery  plants,  with  a  little  hay,  eom,  or 
oil-cake,  that  then  the  destruction  paused  hy 
this  melancholy  scourge  of  the  flock-master 
would  be  either  entirely  prevented  or  very  map 
terially  reduced.    See  Flvks. 

ROT  IN  TIMBEa  It  has  been  noted,  that 
wood  saturated  with  common  salt  is  never  sub- 
ject to  this  disease.  Mr.  Bethel  has  proposed 
a  plan  for  its  prevention,  by  saturating  the 
wood  with  coal-tar.  Mr.  Ryan  uses  for  the 
same  purpose  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli* 
mate  Qrauriate  of  mercury).  Sir  W.  Burnet 
employs  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime.  See 
BaT-Rcyr. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  The  order  in 
which  different  crops  are  made  to  succeed  each 
ether.  It  was  only  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  that  the  importance  of  a  scientific 
rotation  of  crops  began  even  ^  attract  the 
farmer's  attention.  Previous  to  that  period  we 
search  in  vain  in  the  works  of  agricultural  au- 
thors for  the  slightest  notice  of  such  a  theme. 
The  writers  before  those  days^  as  Arthur 
Young  noticed,  recited  courses  of  husbandry, 
good,  bad,  and  execrable,  exactly  in  the  same 
tone  as  matters  not  open  to  praLse  or  censure, 
and  unconnected  with  any  principles  that  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
farm,  or  its  more  successful  cultivation.  And 
yet  it  is  on  this  difficult  part  of  the  farmer's  bu- 
siness being  scientifically  pursued,  that  much 
of  the  profits  and  advantages  which  he  is  to 
derive  from  his  land  for  a  course  of  years  must 
depend.  Arthur  Young,  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  rapid  of  observers,  saw  the  import- 
ance of  this  difficult  inquiry  in  its  true  light: 
he  correctly  enough  told  the  farmers  of  his  day, 
that  whenever  very  good  or  very  bad  husbandry 
J3  found  on  arable  land,  it  is  more  the  result  of 
a  right  or  wrong  arrangement  of  crops  than 
of  any  other  circumstance ;  that  no  district  is 
well  cultivated  under  bad  rotations,  while  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  any  badly  cultivated 
under  such  as  are  good.  More  accurate  and 
more  generally  difiused  observations  have  long 
since,  however,  led  the  present  race  of  culti- 
vators to  assign  to  the  inquiry  its  proper  value. 
The  importance  in  fact  of  the  investigation  no 
modern  farmer  will  for  a  moment  doubt.  It 
may  not  be  a  useless  mode  of  conducting  the 
research,  if  we  inquire,  as  we  proceed  in  our 
proposed  examination,  into  the  few  yet  valu* 
able  lights  which  chemical  and  entomological 
iflvef^tigations  have  shed  upon  this  important, 
yet,  from  the  endless  variety  of  soils  and  situa- 
tions, somewhat  intricate  and  laborious  theme. 

In  regard  to  the  general  principles,  as  it  has 
been  well  observed,  on  whioh  the  proper  crop- 
ping of  land  depends,  it  is  now  perfectly  under^ 
stood,  that  some  kind  of  crops  deteriorate  or 
exhaust  the  land  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
others ;  that  some  by  their  capability  of  being 
consumed  on  the  farm  (though  they  do  exhaust 
the  soil)  return,  in  such  consumption  by  live- 
stock,  as  much  or  perhaps  rather  more  to  the 
soil  than  they  draw  from. it,  during  the  period 
of  their  growth.  And  again,  that  other  crops, 
by  admitting  of  profitable  tillage  and  cleansing 
the  lapd  during  their  growth,  aid  very  much  in 
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the  essential  destruction  of  weeds,  insects,  dbc^ 
and  in  ameliorating  the  land  for  the  succeeding 
crop ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  different  cn.>ps, 
by  not  permitting  such  cultivation,  and  being 
great  exhausters  when  following  in  immediate 
and  rapid  succession,  not  only  deteriorate  the 
soil,  but  fill  it  with  weeds  and  grubs.  Hence 
it  follows  in  practice,  that  by  suitable  arrange- 
ments of  these  different  crops  in  rotation,  most 
kinds  of  land  may,  without  lying  idle,  be  con- 
stantly preserved  in  a  clean  and  productive, 
condition.  In  the  management  of  rotations, 
however,  much  careful  attention  and  discrimi- 
nation is  requisite  in  the  cultivator,  to  profit- 
ably adapt  them  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  other  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
placed.  Above  all,  the  farmer  must  remember, 
that  as  different  kinds  of  plants  require  differ- 
ent kinds  and  proportions  of  nutritious  mate- 
rials to  be  drawn  from  the  earth  for  their  in-, 
crease  and  perfect  growth,  so  also  they  need 
different  situations  and  conditions  of  soil  for 
their  Du>st  profitable  development. 

The  fanner,  too,  is  well  aware  that  certain 
crops  never  prosper  well  two  or  more  seasons 
together  in  the  same  land ;  that  they  in  fact 
commonly  exhaust  or  ^tear  out"  the  soil  to 
such  an  extent,  that  every  lawyer's  clerk  is 
aware  of  and  notices  it  in  some  restraining  co* 
venant  of  "  the  lease." 

Even  the  gardener,  aided  as  he  is  by  the 
most  copiou;s  supplies  of  enriching  composts, 
always  avoids  as  much  as  possible  planting  a 
tree  where  one  of  the  same  species  has  pre* 
ceded  it. 

Now  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  understand,  if  possible,, 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  This  question, 
therefore,  has  long  engaged  not  only  the  atten« 
tion  of  the  most  sagacious  farmers,  but  of 
maity  distinguished  chemical  philosophers.  By 
these  it  has  been  regarded  in  chiefly  two  points 
of  view.  First,  it  has  been  contended,  that  as 
each  plant  has  peculiar  excretory  matters, 
which  it  constantly  deposits  in  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  placed^-matters  which  are  found 
to  be  particularly  noxious  to  other  plants  of  its. 
own  species — that  in  consequence,  until  these 
are  decomposed  and  removed  from  the  earth 
by  other  plants,  or  by  the  gradual  effects  of  de» 
composition,  the  same  crop  cannot  advantar 
geously  prosper  in  the  soil.  And  in  support 
of  this  doctrine  is  adduced  the  well-known  fact, 
that  the  excretory  matters  deposited  or  diffused 
through  the  water  in  which  bulbs  or  other 
roots  have  been  cultivated,  will  not  well  sup- 
port other  bulbs;  yet  still  that  such  impure 
water  is  found  to  be  more  grateful  than  clear 
water  to  vegetables  of  another  species. 

And,  again,  that  certain  plants  and  trees  are 
well  known  to  be  excellent  and  mutually  fer- 
tilizing neighbours, — a  knowledge  indeed  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Rome  under  her  emperors ; 
for  at  those  periods  the  Italian  farmers  com- 
monly planted  the  elm  as  the  companion,  or 
**  husband/'  as  they  called  it,  of  the  vine :  and 
every  farmer  is  aware,  amongst  other  facts  of 
a  similar  nature,  that  the  corn-flower  can  be 
found  only  amongst  his  corn  crops — it  is  in 
vain  to  search  for  it  elsewhere.  The  gardener 
also  well  knows,  that  it  is  almost  useless  tQ 
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replant  old  orchards  with  the  same  trees,  or  to 
replace  old  quick^hedges  with  young  quick 

Slants,  yet  an  old  orchard  or  the  site  of  an  old 
edge-row  are  proverbial  for  their  fertility, 
when  planted  with  other  crops.  There  is  con- 
siderable importance  I  think  to  be  attached  to 
this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  facts  of  the 
case,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  complete  an  ex- 
planation as  is  desirable.  There  are  some 
soils,  for  instance,  which  would  seem  (if  this 
were  the  sole  cause  of  the  phenomenon)  to  defy 
all  the  excretory  powers  of  the  plant.  Some  of 
the  newly-enclosed  lands  of  the  United  States 
<5f  America,  for  instance,  have  produced  excel- 
lent wheat  crops  for  even  30  years  without  in- 
terroption.  Some  of  the  alluvial  soils  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  have 
yielded  alternate  crops  of  wheat  and  beans 
fVom  time  immemorial ;  and  by  the  addition  of 
manure,  the  potato  grounds  near  London  yield 
abundant  crops  for  a  series  of  years.  There 
are  other  observations  too,  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  will  readily  be  remembered  by  the  in- 
telligent farmer,  which  do  not  seem  to  assimi- 
late entirely  with  this  mode  of  removing  the 
difficulties  of  the  case. 

The  other  way  of  explaining  the  reluctance 
with  which  a  crop  follows  another  of  the  same 
description  is,  by  supposing  that  each  kind  of 
plant  has  some  peculiar  and  essential  ingredi- 
ent which  it  absorbs  from,  and  in  a  great  degree 
exhausts  the  soil,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  only 
after  a  lapse  of  some  time,  when  that  ingredi- 
ent or  those  ingredients  are  restored  by  the  ap- 
plication of  manure,  or  by  other  modes,  that 
the  same  plants  can  be  again  profitably  culti- 
vated.  To  a  great  extent  this  theory  is  not 
only  a  very  plausible  but  a  very  probable  and 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  Thus 
the  farmer  is  well  aware  that  certain  soils  on 
which  red  clover  formerly  grew  very  sucdbss- 
fully  once  in  4  years,  will  now  only  yield  any 
profitable  degree  of  produce  of  the  same  plant 
once  in  8  or  once  in  12  years.  The  excretory 
powers  of  the  plant  in  this  instance,  therefore, 
are  useless  in  explanation  of  the  difficulty ;  for 
according  to  that  theory,  the  excretory  matters 
which  long  were  successfully  dissipated  or  ab- 
sorbed by  other  plants  in  the  course  of  4  years, 
should  do  so  in  our  age  just  as  well  as  in  a  for- 
mer peripd.  But  if  we  admit  what  has  been 
not  only  sometimes,  but  very  often  clearly 
proved  to  be  the  case,  that  the  soils  which  are 
thus  reluctant  to  produce  red  clover,  are  now 
totally  exhausted  of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 
— ^that,  moreover,  every  fair  average  crop  of 
this  valuable  grass  contains  from  100  to  200 
pounds  weight  per  acre  of  this  salt — and  that 
by  dressing  the  land  with  this  manure,  in 
almost  exactly  the  tame  proportion  and  quantity 
as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  clover,  that 
then  the  land  will  again  grow  the  very  same 
crop  once  in  4  years ;  when  these  and  other 
similar  facts  are  proved,  the  very  strong  pro- 
bable conclusion  to  which  we  must  arrive  is 
apparent,  viz.,  that  the  clover  had  gradually 
exhausted  the  land  of  an  essential  ingredient 
which  only  needed  to  be  restored  to  it,  to  enable 
the  clover  again  to  flourish  with  its  wonted 
vigour.  And  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance : 
thus,  marine  plants  will  only  grow  successfully 
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In  Inland  situations,  where  common  salt  is 
added  to  the  soil.  The  sun-flower  and  the  nettle 
need  in  an  equal  degree  the  assistance  of  salt- 
petre. The  presence  in  the  soil  of  phosphate 
of  lime  (the  earthy  salt  of  bones)  is  equally 
essential  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  almost  all 
the  grain  crops. 

Then,  again,  there  are  other  facts  of  a  diflfer- 
ent  nature  well  known  to  the  farmer,  which 
appear  to  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion ;  fo 
instance,  every  cultivator  is  aware  that  h 
cutting  his  crops  green,  his  land  is  not  near 
so  much  exhausted  as  when  the  same  cro? 
are  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.  And  if,  in 
explanation  of  this  observation,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  plant,  when  ripe,  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  any  peculiar  saline  or  earthy  ingre- 
dient than  it  does  when  in  a  growing,  unripe 
state,  this  will  further  tend  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  last-named  theory — that  it  is  the 
abstraction  from  the  soil  by  the  plant  of  some 
peculiar  substance,  which  thus  exhausts  and 
indisposes  it  to  support  the  same  crop.  Now 
this,  according  to  chemical  investigations, 
seems,  at  least  in  many  instances,  to  be  the  case. 
Thus,  M.  Saussure,  in  his  chemical  researches, 
has  shown  by  the  results  of  his  analysis,  that 
the  ashes  of  the  plants  of  peas  {Pimm  tali- 
rmm),  when  green  and  in  flower,  contain  only 
17-25  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  that, 
when  ripe,  they  yield  22  per  cent.  And,  again, 
that  the  ashes  of  plants  of  vetches  (Vicia/aba), 
which  yielded  only  13*5  per  cent  of  the  same 
salt  when  in  flower,  contain  17*75  per  cent, 
when  they  are  ripe.  The  same  result  was  ob- 
tained from  other  plants :  the  SoHdago  wigarw, 
for  instance,  which  yielded  8*5  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime  when  first  in  flower,  con- 
tained 11  per  cent  when  ripe.  The  turnsole 
(HelianthuB  annwa),  which  aflbrded  only  6  per 
cent  when  flowering,  contained  22-5  per  cent, 
when  ripe.  The  wheat  plant,  which  held  10-75 
per  cent  in  flower,  contained  11-75  when  ripe. 
The  ashes  of  the  straw  of  wheat  were  found  to 
yield  only  6-2  per  cent  of  this  essentially  pre- 
sent salt,  but  its  seeds  held  44*5,  and  its  bran 
46*5  per  cent  of  it  M.  Yauquelin  obtained  a 
result  somewhat  similar  in  his  examination  of 
the  ashes  of  the  oat  plant ;  the  seeds  affording 
him  89*3  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  bat 
when  he  burnt  the  whole  plant,  seed  aind  stalk 
together,  he  then  found  only  15  per  cent 

The  evidence,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  ab- 
sorbent theory,  is  certainly  rather  stronger  than 
that  in  support  of  the  excretory  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  phenomenon.  Tet,  in  all  proba- 
bility, both  causes  may  contribute  to  produce 
the  eflect  Davy,  the  chief  of  modern  che- 
mists, adopted  the  former  mode  of  explaining 
the  reluctance  with  which  a  crop  grows  for  2 
years  successively  on  the  same  land.  {Lee- 
twreSf  p.  857.)  Changes  of  all  kind  seem,  in 
truth,  ever  to  be  grateful  to  vegetation — change 
of  soil,  of  seed,  of  the  course  of  cropping,  of 
manure,  &c.  *'  Peas  and  beans,**  said  Ihivy, 
**  in  all  instances,  seem  well  adapted  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  wheat;  and  in  some  rich  lands, 
as  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Parret,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  South  Downs,  in  Sussex,  they  are 
raised  in  alternate  crops  for  years  together. 
Peas  and  beans  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a 
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matter  analogous  to  albumen  (hard  white  of 
egg)  I  but  it  seems  that  the  niirogen  which 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  this  matter  is  de- 
rived from  the  atmosphere.  The  dry  bean  leaf, 
when  burnt,  yields  a  smell  approaching  to  that 
of  decomposing  animal  matter;  and  in  its  de> 
cay  in  the  soil  may  famish  principles  capable 
of  becoming  a  part  of  the  gluten  in  wheat. 

**  Though  the  general  composition  of  plants 
is  very  analogous,  yet  the  specific  difference  in 
the  products  of  many  of  them,  and  other  well 
ascertained  facts,  prove  that  they  must  derive 
diflerent  materials  from  the  soil;  and  though 
the  vegetables,  having  the  smallest  systems  of 
leaves,  will  proportionately  most  exhaust  the 
soil  of  common  natritive  matter,  yet  particular 
vegetables,  when  their  produce  is  carried  off, 
will  require  peculiar  principles  to  be  supplied 
to  the  land  in  which  they  grow.  Strawberries 
and  potatoes  at  first  produce  luxuriantly  in 
virgin  moul4f  recently  turned  up  from  pasture, 
but  in  a  few  years  they  degenerate  and  require 
a  fresh  soil;  and  the  organization  of  these 
plants  is  such  as  to  be  constantly  producing 
the  migration  of  their  layers.  Thus,  the  straw- 
berry, by  its  long  shoots,  is  continually  en- 
deavouring to  occupy  a  new  soil;  and  the 
fibrous  radicles  of  the  potato  produce  bulbs  at 
a  considerable  distance  fVom  the  parent  plant. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  powers 
of  the  plant  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  certain  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  its  growth,  is  found  in  cer- 
tain fungi.  Mushrooms  are  said  never  to  rise 
in  two  successive  seasons  on  the  same  spot ; 
and  the  production  of  the  phenomena  called 
fairy  rings,  has  been  ascribed  by  Dr.  Wollaston 
to  the  power  of  the  peculiar  fungus  which 
forms  it,  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  nutriment 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  species.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  ring  annually  extends, 
for  no  seeds  will  grow  where  their  parents 
grew  before  them,  and  the  interior  part  of  the 
circle  has  been  exhausted  by  preceding  crops ; 
but  where  the  fungus  has  died,  nourishment  is 
supplied  for  grass,  which  qsually  rises  within 
the  circle,  coarse,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour." 
•*  When  cattle,"  adds  Davy,  **  are  fed  upon  land 
Dot  benefited  by  their  manure,  the  effect  is 
always  an  exhaustion  of  the  soil :  this  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  where  carr)ring-hor8es  are 
ftept  on  estates;  they  consume  the  pasture 
during  the  night,  and  drop  the  greatest  part  of 
their  manure  during  their  labour  in  the  day- 
time. The  exportation  of  corn  from  a  country, 
unless  some  articles  capable  of  becoming  ma- 
sure  are  introduced  in  compensation,  must 
ultimately  tend  to  exhaust  the  soil.  Some  of 
the  spots,  now  desert  sands  in  northern  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor,  were  anciently  fertile ;  Sicily 
was  the  granary  of  Italy,  and  the  quantity  of 
corn  carried  off  from  it  by  the  Romans  is  pro- 
bably a  chief  cause  of  its  present  sterility." 

The  same  theory  is  also  supported  by  M. 
Liebig:  in  his  excellent  work  on  Organic  Che- 
mUtry,  p.  158,  he  remarks,  "It  is  evident  that 
two  plants  growing  beside  each  other  will  mu- 
tually injure  one  another,  if  they  withdraw  the 
same  food  from  the  soil.  Hence,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Matricaria  chamomilla  and  Spar- 
tium  scoparium  impede  the  growth  of  grain,  when 
it  i»  considered  that  both  yield  from  7  to  7*43 
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per  cent,  of  ashes,  which  contain  six-tenths  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  The  darnel  and  the  jEri- 
geron  acre  blossom  and  bear  fruit  at  the  same 
time  as  the  wheat ;  so  that,  when  growing  min- 
gled with  it,  they  will  partake  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  soil,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  their  growth,  that  of  the  corn  must 
decrease ;  for  what  one  receives  the  others  are 
deprived  of.  Plants  will,  on  the  contrary,  thrive 
beside  each  other,  either  when  the  substances 
necessary  for  their  growth,  which  they  extract 
from  the  soil,  are  of  different  kinds,  or  when 
they  themselves  are  not  in  the  same  stages  of 
developement  at  the  same  time.  On  a  soil,  for 
example,  which  contains  potash,  both  wheat 
and  tobacco  may  be  reared  in  succession,  be- 
cause the  latter  plant  does  not  require  phos- 
phates, salts  which  are  invariably  present  in 
wheat,  but  requires  only  alkalies  and  food  con- 
taining nitrogen.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Posselt  and  Reimann,  1000  parts  of  the  leaves 
of  the  tobacco  plant  contain  16  parts  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  8-8  parts  of  silica,  and  no  mag- 
nesia; whilst  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat-straw 
contains  47*3  parts ;  and  the  same  quantity  of 
the  grain  of  wheat  99'46  parts  of  phosphates.*' 
The  late  George  Sinclair  took  a  similar  view 
of  the  cause  of  the  exhaustion  of  soils.  **  If," 
he  says,  **  a  plant  impoverishes  a  soil  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  vegetable  matter  it  pro- 
duces on  a  given  space  of  ground,  the  follow- 
ing will  be  the  order  in  which  the  under-men- 
tioned plants  exhaust  the  ground,  being  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  with  respect 
to  weight  of  produce : — 

Mangel-wurzal  -       -       .       .       .  SS 

Cfbbages    ......  fs 

White  turnip      -       -       -       -       -  19 

Potatoes     ......  15 

Kohl-rabi  (bulb-sulked  cabbage)      -  14 

Swedish  turnip  -       -       ...  13 

Carrots       ......  n 

But  when  we  take  the  weight  of  nutritive 
matter  which  a  plant  affords  from  a  given 
space  of  ground,  the  results  are  very  different, 
and  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  daily  ex- 
perience in  the  garden  and  the  farm. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  with  re- 
spect to  the  weight  of  nutritive  matter  per 
acre,  and  in  exhausting  the  land: — 

Potatoes     ......  AS 

Cabbages    ---.--  42 

Mangel-wursel  .       -       -       -       -  28 

Carrots       -.----  84 

Kohl-rabI    -       -       -       -       -       -  17 

Bwedlsh  turnip  ..-•-]• 

Common  turnip  -       -       -       -       -  .    1^ 

Change  of  crops  also  prevents  very  mate- 
rially the  increase  of  the  predatory  grub  and 
insects  which  also  more  or  less  prey  upon  the 
farmer's  crops.  The  parent  of  the  English 
wire-worm,  for  instance,  which  is  the  larva  of 
a  small  beetle,  the  Elater  Kgetit,  may  be  seen 
in  the  summer  months  depositing  its  eggs  on 
lays  or  meadows  abounding  with  the  cereal 
grasses;  for  instinct  teaches  it  to  place  its  eggs 
where  the  young  wire-worm  will  meet  with  its 
natural  food,  which  are  the  cereal  grasses. 
Change  of  crops,  therefore,  not  only  checks  the 
deposit  of  the  eggs,  buti  by  removing  the  natu- 
ral food  of  the  young  vermin,  it  materially  pre- 
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vents  increase,  or  even  their  continuance; 
which  otherwise,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  wire-worm,  might  for  4  or  5  years  be 
a  pest  to  the  soil.    See  Bsstls. 

The  ordinary  course  or  rotation  of  crops 
under  which  the  light  lands  of  England  are 
commonly  cultivated,  is  either  on  what  is  de- 
nominated the  four-course  or  shift  system,  or 
the  five-course  or  shift. 

The  four-shift  system  commonly  consists  of 
fallow,  manured;  1,  turnips,  fed  off;  3,  oats  or 
barley;  8,  grass  seed;  4,  wheat. 

The  five-shift  system,  which  is  in  many  situa- 
tions a  much  more  advantageous  course  of  hus- 
bandry, is  commonly  fallow:  1,  turnips;  2, 
oats,  or  barley;  3,  clover;  4,  peas ;  6,  wheat. 

On  clays  the  course  varies :  on  some  kinds 
of  heavy  clays  it  is  usually  fallow,  with  ma- 
nure; wheat;  beans;  wheat,  manured;  clover; 
oats,  or  wheat 

On  other  clays  the  system  pursued  is  fallow, 
with  manure ;  wheat,  or  oats ;  clover ;  beans ; 
wheat 

The  variations,  however,  are  of  necessity  ex- 
ceedingly various.  Thus,  on  some  of  the  infe- 
rior adhesive  clays  of  the  midland  counties, 
they  adopt  the  four-course  system. 

Another  system  of  moderately  heavy  soil 
husbandry  is : — 

1.  Turnips 99 

FkIIow    ......  M 

%.  Barley M 

Outs        -.--.-  SO 

I.  Seeds 10 

Taree  fed  off  •       -       .       -       -  90 

4.  Wheat 4» 

There  are  endless  variations,  however,  of 
this  system,  varying  in  their  course  from  that 
practised  in  some  of  the  heavy,  rich  Eissez 
soils,  of  a  two-shift  system;  viz.,  I,  wheat;  2, 
beans ;  3,  wheat ;  with  an  occasional  fallow. 
And  that  more  extensively  used  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  that  great  agricultural  county,  of  a 
five-shiA  system  of  fallow:  1,  oats;  2,  clover, 
dunged ;  3,  wheat ;  4,  beans ;  5,  wheat  To  the 
nine-shift  system  of  husbandry,  sometimes  prac- 
tised, which  is  about  the  longest  course  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  viz.: 

M  aeras  ftinow,  or  tarntpi  nMorarad. 

to  acres  oats  or  barlsy. 

90  acres  clover. 

90  acres  wheat,  well  boed. 

99  acres  winter  tares,  sheep-fed. 

90  acres  whe»i,  hood. 

90  acres  seeds,  sheep-fed. 

90  ac(ca.  IS  of  beans  and  5  of  peas,  dasffsd. 

90  acres  wb^t,  hoed. 

The  following  course,  which  takes  in  every 
valuable  cmp,  without  in  any  instance  violat- 
ing the  rules  that  science  directs,  seems  to  me 
the  best,  and  is  recommended  by  a  Norfolk 
farmer  for  most  clays  not  too  wet  Say  for  a 
farm  of  350  acres — 100  acres  of  green  crops, 
such  at  cabbages,  turnips,  rape,  and  tares, 
adapting  the  green  crops  to  the  nature  of  the 
land ;  50  acres  of  peas  or  beans ;  50  acres  of 
barley  or  oats,  laid  down  with  clover;  and  100 
acres  of  wheat 

You  will  by  this  course  have  eveiy  year  200 
acres  of  wheat  and  other  com,  50  of  clover, 
and  100  of  green  crops,  thus  saving  your  land 
960 
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from  exhaustion  by  too  frequent  repetilioft  of 
crops  of  the  same  genus.  And  white  crops 
will  in  no  instance  succeed  each  other.  The 
wheat  stubbles  are  in  this  way  sown  with  green 
crops,  to  be  followed  by  50  of  barley  and  60  of 
beans  or  peas ;  the  barley  sown  with  clover 
and  followed  by  wheat,  which  will  thus  be  50 
acres  on  clover,  and  50  on  the  beln  or  pea 
stubble,  taking  care  that  the  50  acres  of  green 
crops,  followed  by  beans  or  peas,  when  next 
coming  in  course  for  green  crops,  shall  be 
sown  with  barley  and  clover,  as  by  this  means 
the  clover  comes  only  once  in  7  years. 

In  whatever  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  far- 
mer examines  the  rotation  of  crop*  best  adapt- 
ed to  his  land,  the  more  bighhr  interesting  does 
the  investigation  appear.  Long  observation 
and  the  practice  of  ages  have  convinced  the 
best  English  cultivators  that  sooner  or  later  the 
soil  is  tired  of  or  exhausted  of  something  essen- 
tial to  its  luxuriant  produce  by  a  r]ppetition  of 
the  same  crops;  that  the  richest  meadows  gra- 
dually decrease  in  their  produce;  other  soils  be- 
come **  clover-sick;"  and  it  is  now  even  pretty 
generally  suspected  that  the  land  is  in  many- 
districts  gradually  getting  tired  of  turnips.  To 
the  examination,  therefore,  of  this  great  question, 
let  every  farmer  contribute  his  mite  of  practical 
observations :  it  is  a  theme  whose  investiga- 
tion has  long  yielded  a  rich  harvest  to  English 
agriculture;  for  amongst  its  fruits  must  be 
numbered  the  introduction  of  turnips,  of  man- 
gel-wurzel, and  other  green  crops ;  its  exami- 
nation led  to  the  adoption  of  the  four-shift  sys- 
tem, and  the  banishment  of  that  which  for  ages 
rested  on  the  miserable  plan  of  one  crop  and 
a  fallow.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  contend  that 
nothing  more  is  to  be  effected  by  change  of 
crops;  for  the  experience  of  all  peric^t  is 
agrainst  so  indolent  and  so  erroneous  an  as- 
sumption. Let  the  farmer  only  remember 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  mere  in- 
troduction of  the  turnip  plant;  what  thousands 
of  acres  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  by 
its  means,  and  bow  many  mouths  are  fed  by 
the  increased  fertility  of  ^e  land  produced  by 
the  adoption  of  that  four-shift  system  of  rota- 
tion of  which  it  is  the  first  crop.  Let  him 
bring  to  mind  what  superior  crops  are  now 
produced  by  the  adoption  of  new  seeds  and 
novri  courses,  to  those  which  a  century  since 
tenanted  the  lands  of  merry  England ;  and  he 
will  then  see  abundant  reason  for  hope,  and 
for  an  energetic  perseverance  in  a  course  of 
discovery,  which  has  already  rendered  such  an 
abundant  harvest  to  the  excellent  cultivators 
of  our  soil.  See  M.  Bousingault  op  ^e  "  Ro- 
tation of  Crops,"  Quar,  Jour,  jSgr,  vol.  x.  p.  251 ; 
Liihif^t  Organ.  Chem.  o/Jgr.,  &c 

To  prevent  the  depreciation  of  soil  and  im- 
prove its  productive  capacity,  a  proper  rotar 
lion  of  crops  is  indispensable.  The  same 
general  principles  upon  whic)^  these  objects 
may  be  most  judiciously  accomplished  will 
apply  to  all  countries,  but  the  manner  of  car- 
rying out  these  principles  roust  vary  with  lo- 
calities and  peculiarities  of  climate  and  soiL 

It  was  once  thought  that,  after  culture,  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  the  land  to  remain  for  one 
or  more  years  at  rest  and  idle,  or  fallow  and 
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mmsed,  in  order  that  the  soil  might  thus  have 
its  strength  renovated.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  that  with  judicious  management  land 
need  never  be  suffered  to  lie  idle,  but  cultivated 
every  year  in  one  or  more  crops  with  profit, 
and  even  with  improvement  of  the  soil.  In 
other  words,  the  system  carried  out  on  a  small 
scale  in  gardens  may  be  extended  to  farms.  A 
large  portion  of  Europe  is  at  present  cultivated 
without  naked  fallows,  which  are  unknown  in 
the  vast  productive  agricultural  operations  of 
China. 

In  the  United  States,  the  rotations  of  crops 
vary  considerably  in  different  sections.  In 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  oldest  settled  por- 
tions of  the  Union,  and  the  usages  of  which 
may  perhaps  represent  those  prevailing  through- 
out me  New  England  States,  it  would  appear 
from  Mr.  Colman,  that  little  of  what  may  be 
called  systematic  husbandry  prevails,  the  suc- 
cession of  crops  being  dictated  rather  by  acci- 
dent or  convenience  than  by  any  weil-con- 
^iidered  principles.  The  following  details  from 
his  4th  Report  on  jigricuUure,  wiU  show  how 
things  are  managed  in  different  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  rotation  of  crops  in  Franklin  countv  is 
very  limited,  as  the  crops  cultivated  are  few. 
In  Bttckland,  the  first  year  the  land  is  broken 
up»  com  is  planted  and  manured :  the  second 
year,  oats  are  sowed  without  manure,  and  the 
land  laid  down  to  grass.  It  is  eontinued  in  grass 
tve  years  and  then  broken  up,  and  the  same 
course  repeated.  The  first  year  of  grass  the 
^produce  is  about  two  tons  per  acre,  and  when 
It  yields  not  more  than  1500  lbs.  it  is  consider- 
ed proper  to  break  it  up  again.  In  Shelburne, 
on  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  state,  the  course 
is,  first  year,  Indian  corn  on  green  sward,  ma- 
nured;  second  year,  spring  wheat,  and  laid 
down  to  grass ;  the  grass-seed  sown  with*  the 
wheat;  one  peck  of  herd's  grass  and  one  of 
red-top  to  the  acre.  The  land  remains  in  grass 
ordinarily  five  years.  The  average  yield  of 
grass  is  estimated  at  three  tons  to  the  acre, — 
which  I  think  must  be  an  over-estimate, — and 
the  cost  of  getting  the  hay  at  $2  per  ton.  For 
spring  wheat,  in  the  second  year  of  the  course, 
is  sometimes  substituted  rye,  or  oats,  or  oats 
and  peas,  or  oats  and  wheat 

In  Whately,  first  year,  Indian  corn ;  second 
year,  oats,  and  ]aid  down  with  herd's  grass 
(limothy)  and  clover,  and  remains  in  grass 
three  years. 

On  much  of  the  meadow  land  in  Deerfield, 
the  first  year  the  land  is  in  corn ;  the  succeed- 
ing year  peas  and  oats,  and  so  on  continually. 
The  corn  is  manured  in  the  hill.  The  land, 
after  the  corn  is  gathered,  is  sometimes  sown 
with  winter  rye. 

In  some  parts  of  Deerfield,  the  usual  rotation 
is,  first  year,  com,  usually  manured  in  the  hill; 
the  second  year,  spring  wheat,  or  wheat  and 
oats,  or  peas  and  oats,  or  rye  with  southern  clo- 
ver; third  year,  clover;  and  then  plough  again. 

The  best  farmers  universally  advise  to  sow 
the  southern  or  Jane  clover  with  grain,  to  be 
ploughed  in  with  the  stubble  where  the  land  is 
not  to  remain  in  grass,  with  a  view  to  enrich 
the  land.  If  the  grain  is  winter  grain,  the 
131 
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clover  is  usually  sown  in  the  spring  before  the 
snow  has  left  the  ground,  at  the  rate  of  a  bu- 
shel of  clover  chaff  or  clover-seed  not  cleaned, 
or  else  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  lbs.  of  cleaned  seed. 
One  of  the  most  experienced  iarmers  in  the 
town  has  been  accustomed  to  sow  rye  and 
clover  together  on  the  same  land  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years;  in  which  case  the  clover  and 
stubble  were  always  ploughed  in  together  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  the  land  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crop,  and  in  this  process  he  states  that 
the  condition  of  the  land  was  continually  grow- 
ing better.  The  crops,  however,  at  best  were 
not  large. 

I  think  proper  here  to  mention  the  stataiaent 
of  another  farmer,  a  man  of  much  intelligence 
and  experience,  in  confirmation  of  the  expe- 
rience of  two  other  farmers  referred  to  in  a 
former  report,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the 
clover  should  be  withered  or  dead  when  it  is 
ploughed'in*  rather  than  in  a  green  or  succu- 
lent state. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  Sunderland^  for  ex- 
ample, broom-corn  is  repeated  several  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  and,  «s  it  is 
stated,  without  a  diminution  of  product  In 
these  cases,  the  crop  is  manured  in  the  hiU 
every  year ;  and  the  corn-stalks,  after  the  brush 
is  gathered,  are  burnt  upon  the  land. 

In  the  oldest  cultivated  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  rotations  seem  to  have  been 
conducted  with  much  good  judgment,  as  is 
evinced  by  very  successful  results  generally 
obtained.  These,  as  well  as  the  system  highly 
approved  by  many  of  the  most  judicious  far- 
mers, are  set  forth  in  the  following  communica- 
tion in  the  Farmer^  Cabimtt  (vol.  v.  p.  H). 

The  example  to  which  I  refer,  says  the  cor- 
respondent, is  that  of  an  old,  practical,  hard- 
working farmer,  who  commenced  in  the  world 
as  a  day-labourer,  and  who  is  now  worth  at 
least  1 100,000,  not  taking  in  the  account  many 
heavy  pecuniary  losses  he  has,  at  various  times, 
sustained.  This  man,  when  30  years  of  age, 
by  the  avails  of  his  industry,  added  to  a  small 
legacy,  was  enabled  to  purchase  and  pay,  in 
part,  for  a  farm  of  130  acres  of  land,  100  of 
which  was  under  cultivation,  but  in  a  very  low 
state.  This  farm  is  altogether  upland,  with  a 
soil  composed  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand,  in  the 
chief  of  which  the  latter  preponderates,  the 
former  being  least  considerable.  When  he 
commenced  farming,  he  adopted  a  particular 
system  of  rotation,  to  which  he  has  implicitly 
adhered  from  that  time  to  the  present,  which  is 
40  years,  and  his  success  is  the  best  comment 
on  the  worth  of  his  experiment  His  mode  was 
as  follows :  having  divided  his  farm  into  eight 
fields  of  equal  si2e,  as  nearly  as  possible,  three 
of  these  fields  are  sown  with  wheat  each  year, 
one  with  rye,  one  planted  with  cofn,  two  in 
clover,  and  one  an  open  fallow,  on  which  com 
had  been  raised  the  year  previous.  One  of  the 
two  clover-fields  is  kept  for  mowing,  the  other 
for  pasture,  both  of  which  are  ploughed  as 
soon  after  harvest  as  .possible,  and  prepared 
for  wheat  in  the  fiill.  All  the  manure  which  is 
made  on  the  farm  for  one  year  is  hauled,  in  the 
spring,  on  the  field  intended  for  open  fallow, 
which  is  then  ploughed,  and  after  one  or  two 
^  .4M  .Wl 
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eross>ploagbings  through  the  summer,  is  also 
sown  with  wheat  in  the  fall.  The  field  on  which 
jye  is  sown,  is  that  from  which  a  crop  of  wheat 
bad  been  taken  the  same  year,  and  which  had 
yielded  three  crops  of  wheat,  alternating  with 
crops  of  clover.  Corn  is  planted  on  the  field 
from  which  rye  had  been  gathered  the  year  pre- 
▼ions,  the  stubbles  of  which  are  ploughed  down 
in  the  fall.  Clover-seed  is  sown  early  in  the 
spring  >on  two  of  the  wheat  fields,  those  which 
have  been  most  recently  manured.  By  this  me- 
thod, each  field  yields  three  crops  of  wheat,  two 
of  clover,  one  of  rye,  and  one  of  corn,  every  eight 
years.  Each  field,  in  the  mean  time,  has  lain  an 
open  fallow,  and  received  a  heavy  dressing  of 
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manure,  perhaps  at  an  average  of  19  foar-hotse 
loads  per  acre.  His  crop  of  wheat  is  seldooL 
less  than  1500  bushels,  but  often  much  more. 
His  average  rye-crop  is  about  460  bushels,  and* 
his  com  crop,  annually,  abont  500  bushels — 
all  which  grain,  at  the  present  low  prices,  would 
amount  to  more  than  $2000  annually,  and  at 
former  prices  to  double  that  amount;  and  his 
farm  is  withal  very  highly  improved. 

This  system  corresponds  very  nearly  witE 
that  of  which  a  tabular  statement  is  presented 
in  the  same  volume,  by  Mc>  W.  P.  Kintzer„of 
Pequea,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  as 
saccessfally  practised  by  himself.  It  is  as 
follows : — 
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In  the  cottiity  of  Montgomery,  where  agri- 
culture is  in  a  very  flourishing  state,— >the  crops 
consisting  of  the  ordinary  grains  and  hay- 
grasses, — Kjhe^Ehifl  rotation,  from  the  division 
of  the  farm  into  five  fields,  is  very  much  pursued. 
Commencing  with  Indian  corn,  the  sod,  which 
has  been  top-dressed  with  lime  the  previous 
season,  is  ploughed  in  the  fall  or  spring.  The 
com  is  followed  by  oats,  which  being  harvested, 
the  stubble  is  turned  under, manure  spread  upon 
the  ground  and  wheat  sown,  with  timothy-seed 
in  the  fall  and  red  clover  in  the  spring.  The 
wheat  has  thus  the  important  advantage  of 
immediately  succeeding  two  cUansing  cropsy  and 
the  ground,  aAer  harvesting  the  wheat,  is  left 
in  fine  condition  for  the  hay  grasses.  The  first 
year  after  the  wheat  is  harvested,  the  grass  is 
mown,  the  second  year  pastured,  after  which 
the  sod  is  again  turned  under  for  com,  and  the 
rotation  recommences. 

What  is  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  Old 
Fork  and  Lancaster  system,  corresponds  with 
the  one  last  described,  so  far  as  the  succession 
of  grain  crops  and  sowing  of  the  grass-seeds 
are  concemed,  but  differs  in  allowing  the  hay- 
grasses  to  occupy  the  field  five  years.  The 
first  two  years  are  most  productive  in  red 
clover,  which,  being  a  biennial  and  the  root 
dying  out,  leaves  the  ground  in  possession  of 
the  timothy  and  other  perennial  grasses. 

The  following  interesting  view  of  the  former 
and  present  Virginia  modes  of  conducting  ro- 
tations, and  the  improvements  introduced  and 
suggested,  is  from  the  able  editor  of  the  Far^ 
meri  RegUter  (vol.  vii.). 

-The  first  and  most  humble  attempt  at  a 
rotation  in  this  country,  and  the  one  which 
formerly  was  general  on  the  greater  part  of 
most  farms,  and  is  even  now  in  extensive  use, 
is  the  tvxhBhift ;  which,  however,  short  as  it  is, 
had  various  grades  of  bad  quality.  This  usu- 
ally followed  the  cotUUmal  cultivation  of  the 
land,  in  its  newer  condition,  in  tobacco,  while 
rich  enough  for  the  crop,  and  afterwards  in 
com,  every  year. 

The  two^hift  was  most  usually  this : 

oes 


1st  year,  corn — 

rwheat^r  oats,  if  on  land  too  liglit  or 

2^  J      too  poor  for  wheat — 
»  I  after  jbarvest,  grazed  closely  until  next 
(^    spring,  when  ploughed  for  com  again. 

When  too  poor  to  bear  any  small  grain  crops, 
that  part  of  the  course  was  omitted  on  such 
poorer  spots  of  the  field,  and  afterwards  on  all; 
thus  changing  the  rotation  to 

1st  year,  com — 

2d     **     natural  cover  of  weeds,  grazed. 

When  not  grazed  the  second  year,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  for  want  of  separate  fenc- 
ing, or  some  other  cause,  this  rotation  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  alternate  and  improving 
husbandly.    It  was  then— 

1st  year,  com — 

2d  **  weeds  not  grazed,  and  which  (if 
not  burnt  off,  as  was  done  most  usually)  Ibrm- 
ed  a  very  poor  manuring  crop. 

The  celebrated  Eastern  Shore  rotation  is  of 
two  shifts  or  fields,  but  of  three  crops  in  the 
two  years.    This  is — 

1st  year,  corn — 

2  J  C  first  crop,  oats — 
'  I  secondary  crop,  Magothy  bay  bean — 
a  spontaneous  and  close  cover  immediately 
succeeding  the  oats,  and  which  remains  mostly 
or  entirely  untouched  by  the  grazing  stock* 
and  is  ploughed  under  for  the  next  crop  of 
com.  The  interposition,  by  nature,  and  nol 
by  the  design  or  industry  of  the  cultiwar 
tors,  of  this  leguminous  and  manuring  crop, 
is  a  most  valuable  feature  in  a  rotatioik 
which  otherwise  would  be  altogether  exhaust- 
ing and  destractive.  The  moisture  of  the  mir, 
no  less  than  the  sandiness  of  the  soil,  and  tlie 
cleanness  from  other  plants,  give  vigour  to  this 
bean,  and  make  one-third  of  the  whole  coarse 
meliorating,  to  two-thirds  of  exhausting  crops. 
The  same  moisture  also  nourishes  the  o&ts, 
and  prevents  that  crop  exhausting  so  much,  ms 
in  dryer  regions — and  also  by  its  greater  balk 
of  straw,  Aimishing  more  materials  for  ma- 
nure. These  circumstances  render  this  rota- 
tion»  severe  and  barbaroos  as  it  is>  lest  ezkausw 
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ing  (or  more  improving,  if  innch  attention  is 
paid  to  manuring)  than  the  ordinary  three-shift 
rotation.  Except  in  the  chance-made  addition 
of  the  spontaneous  bean  crop,  this  rotation 
offends  against  every  principle  and  rale  which 
ought  to  govern. 

The  three-shift  rotation  was  the  next  step  in 
the  supposed  march  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  even  yet  is  that  which  many  remain- 
ing two-shift  or  no-shift  cultivators  aspire  to 
reach,  as  the  limit  of  iheir  farming  and  im- 
proving ambition,  and  their  ne  pint  ultra  of 
mild  cultivation.    This  was 

1st  year,  corn — 

2d  "  wheat,  and  aAerwards  the  sponta- 
neous grass  and  weeds  grazed — 

3d     **     pasture,  closely  grazed. 

The  severity  of  the  second  year  was  gene- 
rally moderated  on  the  poorer  parts,  by  the 
wheat  being  there  necessarily  omitted,  which 
of  course  gave  to  those  parts  two  years  rest 
from  tillage,  in  three;  and,  while  the  wheat 
was  growing,  a  cessation  from  grazing  also. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  such  was  the  gene- 
ral system  of  the  best  cultivated  farms  in  lower 
Virginia,  when  Taylor  wrote ;  and  it  is  on  this 
kind  of  three-shift  rotation  that  his  denuncia- 
tions were  so  deservedly  cast.  This  rotation 
violates  every  sound  principle  and  rule,  and 
certainly  deserved  to  be  treated  without  mercy; 
but  many  have  continued  to  denounce  the 
three-shiA  rotation,  even  when  rendered  com- 
paratively mild,  as  if  the  evil  was  in  the  num- 
ber threat  and  not  in  circumstances  more  im- 
portant than  the  mere  number  of  shifts. 

But,  taken  in  the  aspect  above  described, 
and  which  was  the  best  then  that  was  exhibited, 
the  three-shiA  rotation  had  no  merit  whatever. 
It  had  no  other  than  fibrous-rooted  plants ;  no 
other  than  narrow-leaved  crops ;  no  root,  legu- 
minous, or  even  grass  crop ;  *  for  the  close 
grazing  merely  served  to  prevent  the  scanty 
weeds  and  grass  from  growing;  and  while 
every  year's  crop  was  exhausting,  the  system 
furnished  but  small  resources  and  materials 
for  manure.  For  the  grazing  animals  were  as 
many  as  the  land  could  keep  alive,  and  scarce- 
ly any  were  fattened  (by  grazing  alone)  for 
home  consumption  or  market;  and  their  sup- 
port served  to  diminish,  instead  of  adding  to, 
the  fattening  or  manuring  of  the  land.  At  that 
lime  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  reading 
farmer  to  comprehend  this  undoubtedly  sound 
maxim  of  English  writers,  *Mhe  more  cattle 
kept,  the  more  grain  and  other  crops  produced." 
But  the  English  farmer  keeps  no  animal  ex- 
cept for  the  profit  it  will  yield;  and  all  that 
are  so  kept,  give  their  rich  and  abundant  pro- 
ducts of  manure,  as  an  additional  profit  to  the 
soil.  But  when  a  stock  of  cattle,,  sheep,  and 
hogs,  can  barely  make  out  to  keep  alive  through 
the  year,  and  never  fatten,  except  by  stall  and 
grain  feeding,  then  keeping  them  certainly 
yields  no  clear  profit  to  their  owner,  and  their 
close  grazing  of  the  fields  takes  away  more  of 
fertilizing  materials  than  their  dung  can  pos- 
sibly replace.  An  English  or  French  farmer 
would  be  no  less  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
object  (or  even  to  believe  in  such  a  general 
practice)  of  keeping  a  large  stock  of  animals 
from  which  no  net  profit  was  obtained,  or  evea 


hoped  for;  and  he  would  justly  think  that 'it 
would  not  be  more  absurd  for  a  farmer  to  tend 
a  crop  of  grain,  and  then  leave  it  to  rot  on  the 
field,  than  to  give  all  his  grass  through  summer 
to  animals,  and  then  lose  the  flesh  so  acquired, 
by  starvation  through  the  winter.  Indeed,  the 
general  cattle  management  of  this  country 
would  scarcely  be  believed  in  any  good  grazing 
or  farming  region.  On  the  farms  under  the  ususd 
three-shift  rotation,  say  of  400  acres  of  arable 
land,  there  would  be  from  40  to  60  head  of 
grazing  cattle,  which  furnished  annually^to  the 
owner,  at  most,  about  as  much  milk  and  butter 
as  two  well-kept  cows  might  supply^  one  or 
two  passable  beeves,  with  the  aid  of  grain 
feeding,  a  few  poor  calves  for  veal,  and  a  pretty 
large  supply  of  hides  from  deaths  by  starvation 
in  the  spring.  There  were  hogs  enough  to 
furnish  the  year's  supply  of  bacon ;  but  only 
by  means  of  grain  feeding,  which  alone  was 
admitted  to  cost  nearly  or  quite  asMnuch  as  the 
market  price  of  the  meat.  A  flock  of  poor 
sheep  were  on  some  farms  also,  of  which,  be- 
fore shearing-time,  half  the  wool  of  many  was 
hanging  on  the  briers,  and  the  remaining 
fleeces  filled  with  burs.  This  sort  of  grazing 
system  accompanied  the  old  three-shift  rota- 
tion ;  and,  inveterate  as  were  old  habits,  and 
patient  as  we  are  of  long-bome  grievances,  this 
evil  was  so  great,  that  none  could  deny  but 
that  the  mere  expense  of  the  dividing  fences* 
necessary  to  keep  the  cattle  from  the  fields  of 
grain,  cost  more  than  all  the  returns  from  the 
grazing  animals. 

The  fotir-shift  rotation,  recommended  and 
practised  by  Col.  Taylor,  was — 

1st  year,  corn — 

2d  **  wheat,  and  clover  sown— or  if  too 
poor  for  wheat,  left  at  rest,  and 
not  grazed — 

3d  "  clover  (or  weeds),  not  mown  or 
grazed — 

4th    "     clover,  hot  mown  or  grazed. 

This  rotation,  as  before  stated,  was  the  first 
introduction  of  manuring  fields  by  their  own 
vegetable  cover,  and  this  practice,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  opinions  on  which  the  new 
practice  was  founded,  was  a  prodigious  step 
towards  agricultural  improvement  It  is  true 
that  even  this  rotation  is  opposed  to  the  rules 
of  good  husbandry  in  most  respects.  But  the 
giving  of  two  and  a  half  years  out  of  four  for 
vegetables  to  grow,  that  were  to  die  and  decay 
on,  and  be  finally  ploughed  into  the  land,  was 
a  feature  that  compensated  for  every  fault,  and 
made  the  rotation  decidedly  meliorating,  if  on 
land  capable  of  being  enriched  by  the  mere 
application  of  vegetable  matters. 

In  the  first  of  these  numbers,  it  was  stated 
incidentally  to  other  matters  why  this  rotation 
became  of  less  benefit  and  more  objectionable, 
in  proportion  to  the  time,  and  to  the  effect  with 
which  it  operated ;  and  if  it  improved  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  any  land;  that  it  also  greatly 
increased  the  labours  of  tillage,  and  Ske  de- 
struction of  products,  by  increasing  weeds  and 
noxious  insects.  In  consequence  of  this  ob- 
jection, very  few  disciples  of  the  great  intro- 
ducer  of  and  advocate  for  this  rotation,  have 
continued  long  to  pursue  it  strictly. 

The  ftmr-ihtft  and  clover  foUow  rotation  W[tJ 
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widely-  from  that  of  Col.  Taylor.  This  has 
beeoi  and  I  believe  still  is  pursued  with  great 
success  by  Hill  Carter,  of  Shirley,  John  A.  Sel- 
den,  of  Westover,  and  has  been  on  some  other 
of  the  best  lands  on  James  River,  where  it  has 
since,  in  other  hands,  been  either  neglected  or 
abandoned,  for  some  modification  of  the  three- 
shift  rotation.    This  four-shift  system  is 

1st  year,  corn — 

2d  "  wheat,  and  clover  sown,  and  not 
grazed — 

3d  '*  clover,  not  grazed,  and  ploughed  in 
deeply  in  August  and  September, 
and  the  field  sown  in  wheat — 

4th  "  wheat,  to  be  followed  by  corn,  in 
recommencing  the  rotation  next 
year. 

A  sufficient  standing  pasture  was  kept  on 
other*  land.  Mr.  Carter,  for  a  considerable 
lengtbT  of  time,  substituted  oats  for  com  in  Uie 
first  year. 

The  farmers  above  named  (whose  account^, 
of  their  systems  and  their  products  were  re- 
ported at  length  in  vol.  i.,  Far,  Reg,),  and  others 
also,  undoubtedly  made  great  crops,  and  great 
improvement  of  land,  under  this  very  severe 
rotation.  Bat  those  results  were  due  more  to 
the  excellence  of  their  general  management 
than  to  their  rotation.  None  but  admirable 
executive  farmers  can  possibly  overcome  the 
great  difficulties  which  accompany  this  rota- 
tion. He  who,  in  our  dry  climate,  on  a  stiff 
or  even  medium  soil,  can  plough  every  August 
and  September  one-fourth  of  all  his  arable  sur- 
face, to  the  depth  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  turn  in 
and  cover  effectually  a  heavy  coat  of  clover — 
and  this  without  failing  in  any  year — showa 
thereby  alone  his  ability  to  execute  the  most 
arduous  undertakings,  and  to  do  well  every 
thing  which  he  may  make  a  part  of  his  general 

Elan  of  operations.  This  rotation,  in  such 
ands  as  have  directed  it,  has  some  admirable 
features ;  but  it  must  be  executed  in  t&e  most 
perfect  manner,  or  these  best  features  are  lost, 
and  there  will  remain  only  the  great  evil  of 
three  fibrous-Eooted,  narrow-leaved,  and  ex- 
hausting grain  crops,  in  succession. 

The  great  n^rit  of  the  four-shift  rotation,  in 
general,  and  considering  it  as  embracing  both 
of  these  very  different  varieties,  is  its  easy 
adaptation  to  more  mild  or  more  severe  culti- 
vation, without  any  different  arrangement  or 
number  of  fields.  Thus,  Taylor's  rotation  may 
be  rendered  still  milder  (as  is  needed  on  the 
poorest  lands)  by  omitting  the  wheat  crop; 
and  as  the  land  improves,the  richer  spots  may 
be  thrown  under  the  more  severe  cultivation 
of  the  other  four-shift  system,  as  practised  by 
Mr.  Carter  or  Mr.  Selden.  But,  in  any  form, 
the  rotation  still  remains  objectionable,  for  the 
succession  of  grain  crops  (if  there  are  even 
two  in  the  course),  as  well  as  for  other  things, 
in  one  or  the  other  variety,  which  have  been 
already  stated. 

Every  rotation  yet  known  in  Virginia  is  more 
or  less  objectionable,  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
following  grounds : 

The  adoption  of  certain  usual  crops,  without 

regard  to  the  various  qualities  and  the  wants 

of  the  soils,  or  even  to  the  demand  of  the 

racket.    Thus  every  farmer  is  sure  to  make 
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com  and  wheat  (or  oats)  his  principal^  if  not  his 
only  crops.  Thus,  the  fields  are  deprived  uni- 
versally of  the  most  improving  culture  of  roots, 
which  dip  into  and  draw  from  the  soil  deeply : 
and  of  pea  crops,  which  feed  on  the  air,  and 
give  the  product  to  the  soil  as  manure ;  and  of 
all  annual  g^een  manure  crops,  which  would 
cleanse  the  soil  by  their  getting  in,  their  growth, 
and  ploughing  under,  as  well  as  manure  it ;  and 
the  store  cattle  and  hogs  suffer  for  the  want  of 
roots  and  other  succulent  food,  and  those  which 
are  necessarily  well  fed  consume  grain  almost 
exclusively.  Besides  these  and  other  objec- 
tions, which  any  good  practical  farmer,  or  sound 
theorist,  would  make,  I  would  further  object  to 
the  great  defect  of  the  preparatory  crop  not 
serving  to  destroy  the^  weeds  which  wiU  ob- 
stmct,  and  the  insects  which  will  prey  on  the 
succeeding  crop.  Two  great  exceptions  to  this 
last  genenil  fault  are  presented  when  wheat 
follows  clover,  or  tobacco,  both  of  which  are 
plants  of  the  brotfd-leaved  kind,  unlike  in  all 
respects  to  the  succeeding  crop,  and  of  such 
unlike  conditions  also,  that  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  growth  of  either  has  served  well  to 
destroy  many  of  both  the  weeds  and  insect 
depredators,  which  are  injurious  to  wheat.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  two  crops  are  the  best  foremn- 
LTs  of  wheat;  which  after  them  always  is  an 
excellent  crop  for  the  land  and  the  season. 

Every  well-informed  farmer  will  agree  to  the 
importance  of  there  being  more  meliorating 
crops  introduced  in  our  rotations — ^more  grass, 
peas,  roots,  and  broad-leaved  vine  crops.  But 
the  objection  always  is  to  making  crops  for 
which  ihere  is  no  sale  or  market  demand.  But 
suppose  there  is  no  direct  sale  and  money  profit 
made  from  hay  or  roots,  they  will  yield  as  much 
profit  by  being  used  to  feed  and  fatten  (not  merely 
to  keep  aHve)  the  necessary  farm-stock,  and  thus 
allow  to  be  sold  the  com  and  other  grain  which 
would  be  otherwise  consumed  by  the  animals, 
with  less  relish  and  less  benefit 

While  roots  are  totally  wanting  in  our  rota- 
tions, one  important  office  is  left  unfilled,  that 
is,  the  deep  piercing  of  the  soil  and  thorough 
opening  of  it  by  tap-rooted  and  tuberous-rooted 
plants.  Another  thing  wanting,  is  the  plough- 
mg  under  of  pea  or  other  annual  green  crops, 
to  cleanse,  as  well  as  to  manure  the  soil.  These 
properly  introduced,  and  the  grain. crops  sepa- 
rated by  green  crops,  would  produce  rotations 
far  more  improving  to  the  land  than  any  yet 
known,  and  probably  as  much  better  for  early 
annual  income  as  for  improvement  of  the  land, 
the  farmer's  best  capital. 

ROWAN  TREE  {Pyrut  aucuparia).  The 
quicken  tree,  or  mountain  ash,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  a  handsome  tree,  of  slow 
growth,  with  a  tough,  cross-grained,  not  very 
hard  wood,  indigenous  to  our  mountains, 
woods,  and  hedges.  The  leaves  are  pinnate^ 
scarcely  a  span  long,  composed  of  leaflets,  uni 
form,  serrated,  smooth.  The  fruit  is  globose, 
scarlet,  very  juicy,  sour,  and  bitter.  Thev  are 
eagerly  devoured  by  birds  of  the  thrash  kind. 
The  fruit,  also,  when  the  bitter  is  extracted  by 
soaking  it  in  water,  may  be  made  into  a  pre- 
serve. 

RUBillNGrPOST,  A  stone  pillar  or  post  set 
up  in  a  field  for  cattle^  hog9i  oi.other  animals 


RUDDLE. 
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to  Tub  against,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
gates,  trees,  and  fences  themselves. 

RUDDLE  or  RADDLE.  A  kind  of  red 
earthy  ochre,  or  ironstone,  very  easily  reduced 
to  powder,  which  is  found  in  several  parts  of 
England,  especially  in  Derbyshire;  and  is  used 
in  marking  sheep. 

RUE  (Ruta  graveohru).  Rue  thrives  best  in 
a  poor  brick  earth,  in  which  a  portion  of  cal- 
careous rubbish  has  been  mixed.  It  will  not 
endure  the  application  of  dung  or  a  rich  soil, 
for  although  this  causes  a  luxuriant  growth  in 
summer,  death  is  as  certainly  produced  by 
severe  frosts.  It  is  propagated  by  slips  and 
cuttings  as  well  as  from  seeds ;  the  first  two 
modes  being  usually  practised  as  being  the 
most  easy.  It  may  be  planted  or  sown  any 
time  during  the  spring. 

RUNCINATE.  A  botanical  term,  applied 
to  the  lobes  of  leaves :  a  leaf  is  said  to  be  run- 
cinate  when  it  is  irregularly  lobed,  the  lobes 
gradually  diminishing  to  the  base,  and  hooked 
backwards.  The  leaf  of  the  dandelion  (Taraxa- 
cwm)  is  a  good  example  of  the  runcinate  leaf. 

RUNT.  A  name  given  to  a  small  kind  of 
black  cattle  brought  from  Wales  and  Scotland. 
See  Cattle.  It  is  also  a  term  applied  to  the 
weak  and  stunted  pigs  of  a -litter;  also  several 
species  of  pigeons ;  as  the  Leghorn,  Spanish, 
and.Friesland  runt 

RUSH  (Juncui;  Linnaeus  derived  the  name 
from  junjgOf  to  join;  in  allusion  to  the  first 
ropes  being  made  from  i:ushes).  This  is*  an 
extensive  genus  of  coarse  plants,  many  of  Uiem 
aquatics,  which  are  common  on  most  wet 
lands.  Rushes  always  intimate  a  deep,  rich 
soil,  and  thrive  best  in  land  which  is  too  cold 
and  wet  for  other  plants.  The  growth  of  these 
plants  may  be  easily  prevented  by  under  or 
surface  draining,  which  will  prevent  the  stag- 
nation of  water  on  the  soil ;  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  saline  or  calcareous  top-dressings, 
such  as  sand,  lime  ashes,  and  road-scrapings. 
All  the  species  of  rush  do  best  cultivated  in  a 
moist  situation,  some  of  them  entirely  in  water, 
and  others  in  a  peat  soil;  they  may  be  in> 
creased  by  seeds,  or  dividing  the  roots.  In 
Japan  they  cultivate  the  soft  rush  (/.  effuntt) 
for  making  floor-mats. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  EngHih  Flora^  enu- 
merates 23  indigenous  species  of  rush.  (Pax- 
ton's  Bot,  Did.;  Smith's  Eng.  jPfor.) 

Of  the  scirpuM  genus  of  plants,  which  in- 
cludes the  rushes,  about  40  species  have  been 
found  by  botanists  in  the  United  States.  Among 
these  are  the  club-rush,  or  marsh  teirpus;  the 
bull-rush,  which  is  also  called  tall  elub-rush  or 
lake  Mcirptu,  which  grows  so  luxuriantly  along 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware ;  and  the  brown 
cotton-grass,  or  wool-bearing  tdrpui. 

The  species  of  club-rush  commonly  met 
with  in  the  United  States  are  the  Scvput  pahi*- 
tris,  &  obtutis,  S,  ttfiuU,  which,  with  the  com- 
mon bull-rush,  &  Lacuttris,  are  all  worthless 
occupants  of  low,  wet  grounds.  (Flora  Cm- 
trica.) 

RUST.    See  Mildew. 

RUTA  BAGA.    See  Tuairm. 

RYE  (Secale  etrealt ;  Germ,  roggtn  dut  tog). 
This  species  of  grain  is  much  more  hardy,  but 
incalculably  less  valuable  in  every  respect  than 


wheat.  It  has  been  cultivated  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
the  Caspian  Caucasian  desert.  In  England 
it  is  very  little  used  as  an  article  of  food  com- 
pared with  wheat  and  oats,  though  in  the  nortti 
of  Europe,  and  in  Flanders,  it  forms  a  princi- 
pal article  of  human  subsistence,  but  generally 
mixed  with  wheat,  and  sometimes  also  with 
barley.  The  grains  consist  of  65'6  of  meal, 
24*2  of  husk,  and  10-2  of  water.  The  prepa- 
ration and  culture  of  rye  are  essentially  the 
same  as  for  wheat;  but  the  same  quality  of 
soil  is  not  equally  suited  to  each.  Rye  grows 
most  luxuriantly  for  feeding  when  sown  on 
hazel  mould,  but  any  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil  is  fit 
for  its  production.  It  is  sown  either  broadcast 
or  in  drills,  in  the  autumn  or  spring ;  but  the 
spring  variety  is  that  most  hardy  and  most 
generally  cultivated.  The  proportion  of  seed 
is  about  two  or  three  bushels  per  acre  when 
required  for  a  crop,  and  three  bushels  and  a 
half  when  it  is  intended  to  be  fed  ofi*.  The 
meal  of  rye  is  considered  second  only  to 
wheat ;  it  is  often  used  alone  or  mixed  with  a 
proportion  of  wheat  flour  to  make  bread  and 
gingerbread.  In  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use, 
it  is  apt  to  cause  an  acescent  state  of  stomach 
and  diarrhoea.  Rye  is  liable  to  a  disease  called 
ergot,  which  depends  on  a  fungus,  which  at- 
tacks and  alters  the  character  of  the  grain.  It 
becomes  long,  of  a  deep  violet  hue  externally, 
and  pinkish-white  within.  The  odour  of  the 
ei^otted  grain  is  fishy  and  fetid,  the  taste 
slightly  acrid.  Ergotted  or  spurred  rye  is  poi- 
sonous, when  it  is  baked  into  bread.  It  causes 
febrile  symptoms,  great  debility,  often  paraly« 
sis,  tremors,  abscesses,  gangrene,  and  deatL 
Some  of  the  epidemics  which  have  occasion- 
ally nearly  depopulated  the  north  of  Europe, 
have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  the  spurred  rye. 
As  green  food  for  sheep,  rye  is  not  only  valu- 
able for  its  early  produce,  but  as  producing  a 
flow  of  milk  in  the  ewes.  The  straw  is  highly 
esteemed  for  Dunstable  work,  for  thatching  and 
litter ;  and  is  also  used  to  stuff  horse-collars. 
See  Ebaot. 

RYE-GRASS  or  RAY-GRASS  (XoJtiim  |m. 
rmm),  pi.  5,  a.  There  has  been  much  dififer- 
ence  of  opinion  respecting  the  merits  and  com- 
parative value  of  rye-grass.  It  produces  an. 
abundance  of  seed,  which  is  easily  collected 
and  readily  vegetates  on  most  kinds  of  soil 
under  circumstances  of  different  management; 
it  soon  arrives  at  perfection,  and  produces  in 
its  first  year  of  growth  a  good  supply  of  early 
herbage,  which  is  much  liked  by  cattle.  These 
merits  have  no  doubt  upheld  it  till  the  present 
day  in  practice,  and  will  probably  for  some 
time  to  come  ctatinue  it  a  &vottrite  grass  with 
many  farmers.  But  the  latter-math  of  17^ 
grass  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  plant  im- 
poverishes the  soil  in  a  high  degree,  if  the 
culms,  which  are  invariably  left  untouched  by 
cattle,  are  not  cut  before  the  seed  advances 
towards  perfection.  The  spike  of  the  Lolwrn 
ptrmtu  is  awnless;  calyx  shorter  than  the 
spikelets ;  floret  lanceolate.  The  varieties  of 
this  species  are  very  numerous,  such  as  the 
slender  rye-grass  (var.  tenm);  componnd  or 
broad-spiked  rye-grass  (var.  compontmn)'.  Pa- 
cey's  rye-grass  (var.  romatiim);  Russell  s  grass 
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(RuttdUanum);  Whitworth's  grass  (  WkUvforthi-^ 
eiuu);  Stlckoey's  grass  (StickneinuU)  \  paai- 
cled  rye-grass  (patdeulatum);  double-flowered 
rye-grass  (monttrottim);  viviparous  rye-grass 
(viviparum) :  all  the  varieties  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  vary  their  form  when  sown  on  di& 
ferent  soils.  The  annual  species  are  common 
only  to  land  under  cultivation,  under  the  alter- 
nate husbandry. 

Rye-grass  appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
previous  to  the  year  1677  (Woldridge^M  Hutb, 
1st  ed.),  besides  which,  red  clover,  spurrey,  tre- 
foil, and  nonsuch  were  the  only  plants  then 
cultivated  as  grasses,  or  termed  such ;  and  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  any  other  species  of  the 
natural  grasses  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute 
for  it  in  forming  artificial  pastures.  One  peck 
of  rye-grass,  with  fourteen  pounds  of  clover, 
per  acre,  is  generally  considered  sufficient  for 
sowing  artificial  pastures.  Rye-grass,  when 
not  more  than  three  years  old,  flowers  in  the 
second  week  of  June,  and  ripens  the  seed  in 
about  25  days  after :  as  the  plants  become  older 
they  flower  much  later,  sometimes  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  August    See  Gsasses. 

A  variety  called  the  Italian  rye-grass  was 
some  time  since  brought  prominently  into  no- 
tice, and  is  well  spoken  of.  One  species  of 
rye-grass,  the  bearded  darnel  (LoUum  tetmden- 
turn)  is  poisonous.  PI.  7,  c.  It  is  an  annual,  and 
flowers  in  July.  The  root  is  downy  and  fibrous; 
the  culm  leafy,  smooth,  about  two  feet  high, 
with  leaves  of  a  bright-green,  rough  in  the 
under  disk.  The  spike  is  a  span  long,  and 
rough ish.  The  calyx  of  the  flowers  linear, 
flattish,  many-ribbed,  rising  above  the  spike- 
lets.  The  florets  are  six,  with  the  outer  valve 
of  the  corolla  elliptical,  concave,  with  a  dorsal 
awn.  The  seeds  are  elliptical,  flattened,  and 
-furnished  with  a  furrow  along  its  upper  side. 
See  Darhsl. 


S. 

'  SACCHARINE.  A  term  applied  to  such 
substances  as  contain  sugar.  The  plants  in 
which  this  substance  is  abundant  are  in  gene- 
ral highly  nutritions  and  useful  in  the  fattening 
of  animsUs.    See  Molabsxs  and  8u«Aa. 

SACKS.  Tha  term  sack,  in  the  sense  of  a 
bag,  is  found  in  all  the  European  and  many 
Asiatic  languages. 

SAFFRON  (Crocut  tattvui).  The  stigmata 
of  this  purple  crocus  are  of  a  deep  orange 
colour,  and  when  in  quantity  have  a  peculiar 
and  very  characteristic  odour;  they  are  used 
in  medicine,  chiefly  as  a  rich  yellow  or  orange- 
colouring  matter.  SaflTron  is  now  chiefly  im- 
ported from  the  south  of  Europe,  especially 
Spain;  it  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in 
England  in  the  vicinity  of  Safi'ron  Walden,  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

Saflron  is  often  largely  adulterated  with  the 
petals  of  other  plants,  especially  with  those  of  I 
the  marigold.  The  English  saflron  is  superior 
to  that  brought  from  Spain.  It  should  never ' 
be  compressed  into  cakes,  but  the  stigmata  lefl  | 
in  a  dry,  shrivelled  state,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  hay  ; 
saflron.  Where  the  stigmata  are  pale,  the  saf- . 
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fron  is  bad.    SaflTron,  as  a  medicine,  is  of  little 
value.    See  Carthamus  and  Crocus. 
SAFFRON,  THE   MEADOW.     See  Cot- 

CHICUX. 

SAGE,  GARDEN  {Salvia  qffkinaHti  from 
ialveo,  to  be  safe,  on  account  of  the  sanative 
properties  with  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 
fraught).  Sage  is  now  used  principally  in  cu- 
linary preparations.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, as,  1.  The  common  green.  2.  Worm- 
wood. 3.  Green,  with  variegated  leaves.  4.  Red, 
with  variegated  leaves.  5.  Painted,  or  parti- 
coloured. 6.  Spanish,  or  lavender-leaved. 
7.  Red.  A  dr^,  moderately  fertile  soil,  is  best 
suited  to  their  growth,  in  a  rather  sheltered 
situation.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  or  super-abound- 
ing in  moisture,  they  grow  luxuriantly,  but  ar« 
apt  to  perish  in  winter.  Sage  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  from  the  sides  of 
the  branches,  sometimes  also  by  rooted  offsets, 
and  likewise  by  seed.    See  Clart. 

SAGE,  THE  WOOD.  See  GERXAn»xR. 

SAGO  (Malay  and  Jav.  sagu).  A  species 
of  fecula  or  starch  obtained  from  the  cellular 
substance  of  a  palm  tree — ^the  Sagta  farimfera, 
Gsrtn;  Sagut  Run^ku,  Wild.  In  the  early 
writers  it  is  called  sagu^  **tg(h  uid  zagtu  In 
Java  the  word  signifies  bread.  The  sago 
which  is  procured  from  the  above  palm,  and 
six  other  species  of  the  same  family;  is  the 
pith  of  the  trunk.  When  the  tree  is  of  suffi- 
cient age  it  is  cut  down,  split,  and  the  pith  ex- 
tracted and  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  mixed 
with  water  and  strained  through  a  sieve.  The 
sago  is  deposited  from  the  fluid,  and  after  two 
or  Ihree  washings  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  is  called 
in  this  state,  when  dried,  tago-meaL  For  the 
European  market  it  is  made  into  a  paste  and 
granulated,  and  is  known  in  the  trade  under 
file  name  of  pearl  sago.  The  consumption  of 
sago  has  undergone  an  almost  incredible  in- 
crease within  the  last  twenty  years,  which  is 
wholly  ascribable  to  the  reduction  in  the  inter- 
val of  the  oppressive  duties  by  which  the  arti- 
cle was  formerly  loaded.  Sago  has  latterly 
been  brought  prominently  into  notice  as  food 
for  domestic  animals  usually  reared  upon  the 
farm,  particularly  horses  and  calves.  Experi- 
ence having  decided  in  favour  of  its  whole- 
someness  and  economy,  it  will  no  doubt  very 
soon  become  a  general  and  staple  article  of 
food  on  all  farms  that  rear  young  stock.  From 
its  emollient  and  nutritive  properties,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  admirably  adapted  for  calves  while 
on  milk ;  for  cows  sometimes  before  and  after 
calving;  for  young  horses  in  winter,  instead 
of  much  dry  com,  or  none  at  all,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently practised;  and  for  young  pet  lambs, 
whose  mothers  have  either  died  or  forsaken 
them,  in  which  events  a  serious  encroachment 
is  apt  to  be  made  on  the  milk  intended  for  the 
calves.  Sago  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  horses  for  fast  work,  and  for  sporting  dogs, 
since  it  is  found  to  leave  the  wind  unaffect^ ; 
and  with  regard  to  fowls,  the  whole  class  of 
them  might  be  rendered  by  it  much  more  white 
in  flesh  and  delicate  for  the  table,  than  the  food 
usually  allowed  them  on  farms. 

Sago  is  most  commonly  used  in  a  gelatinous 
state,  and  it  is  easily  reduced  to  that  state  by 
boiling  water. 
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As  a  drink  for  horses,  after  a  severe  ran  or 
Irarst  in  the  field,  sagd  gniel,  consisting  of 
^boat  a  pound  of  the  macilage  or  jelly,  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  two  or  three  gallons  of 
warm  water,  is  found  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  kind  of  drink.  For  cows,  the  jelly 
should  also  be  given  in  the  shape  of  drink. 
8ago  jelly  mixed  with  new  milk  forms  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  calves.  Dogs  should  have  the 
jelly  poured  over  biscuit,  bread,  or  potatoes. 
To  pigs  sago  should  be  administered  in  the  shape 
of  drink,  from  2  to  3  pounds  being  given  to  each 

Sig  once  a  day ;  and  the  jelly  for  fowls  should 
e  in  warm  balls,  mixed  up  with  barley  meal. 

Sago  has  been  sometimes  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  household  bread,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  part  of  sago  to  3  of  wheaten  floor.  It  forms 
an  excellent  pudding  for  the  convalescents 
from  acute  diseases.  It  is  only  moderately  nu- 
tritious, consisting  chiefly  of  starch ;  yet  it  is 
^e  bread,  and  may  be  termed  the  staff  of  life 
of  natives  of  the  Molucca  islands. 

SAINFOIN  or  8AINTFOIN  (Hedy$anm 
<molfiydii$).  The  Bourgogne  or  Esparette  of 
the  French.  PI.  8,  g.  Having  been  first  intro- 
•duced  to  the  farmer  from  France,  this  plant 
brought  its  French  name  of  saint-foin  along 
with  it ;  and  cock*s-head,  by  which  it  was  be- 
fore known  as  a  native  of  England,  is  become 
obsolete.  The  stems  of  sainfoin  are  recum- 
bent, 2  or  3  feet  in  length ;  leaves  pinnate, 
nearly  smooth ;  flower-stalks  axillary,  ascend- 
ing, longer  than  the  leaves,  each  bearing  a 
^ense  tapering  spike  of  handsome  variegated 
-crimson  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  legume,  erect, 
single-seeded,  toothed  at  the  margin  and  ribs. 
Sainfoin  is  a  well-known  object  of  cultivation 
as  fodder  for  cattle,  on  dry,  barren,  especially 
'chalky  or  marly  ground,  in  open  situations. 
From  its  not  thriving  well  except  the  soil  or 
aubsoil  be  calcareous,  sainfoin  is  not  generally 
met  with  in  England;  it  is  most  extensively 
-cultivated  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  on  the 
-chalk  soils  of  Surrey,  Sec.  Its  nature,  quali- 
ties, and  treatment  are  similar  to  those  of  Lr- 
^CBEir,  which  see. 

SAINT  JOHN'8-WORT.  See  JohitVWort. 

4BA1NT  FETER'S-WORT.  See  Jou's- 
Woax. 

SALAD,  CORN.    See  Coair  Salad. 

SALAL  BERRY.  A  newfruitfrom  the vaUey 
ci  the  Columbia  river.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  common  grape,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and 
possesses  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour. 

SALLOW.  The  common  name  of  several 
species  of  SaUx,  which,  unlike  those  known 
under  the  name  of  osiers,  are  not  flexible,  but 
form  large  trees  or  rough  bushes,  which  grow 
in  moist,  marshy  woods  and  hedges,  in  various 
parts  of  England.  Sallows  generally  yield  the 
best  kind  of  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  though  all  the  species  of  salix  are 
burnt  for  the  preparation  of  this  substance. 
4Bir  J.  E.  Smith  particularizes,  in  England, 
nearly  a  dozen  different  native  species  of  sal- 
low.   See  OsiKR  and  Willow. 

SALLOW-THORN  (Hippopkae,  from  Mppo9, 

a  horse,  and  pkao,  to  destroy ;  in  reference  to 

the  supposed  poisonous  qualities  of  the  seeds). 

The  species  are  mostly  ornamental  trees  or 

•^mbs,  growing  in  any  common  soil,  and  may 
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be  readily  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings  af 
tiie  roots.  The  common  sallow-thorn  or  sea- 
buckthorn  (J7.  rtumnoida)  is  a  bushy,  rigid 
shrub,  5  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  hard 
wood,  and  straight,  spreading,  leafy  branches, 
each  terminating  in  a  thorn.  The  shrub  is  a 
native,  being  found  growing  wild  on  sandy 
cliffs  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  The 
leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  scattered,  decidu- 
ous, 1^  inch  long,  on  short  stalks,  dark-green 
on  the  upper  side,  minutely  dotted,  beautifully 
silvenr  as  well  as  scaly  beneath. 

SALSIFY  (Tragopogim  porrifoUia),  An  or- 
namental plant,  which,  when  grown  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  succeeds  in  any  common  soiL 
It  is  sown  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
carrots;  the  flavour  of  the  root  is  mild  and 
sweetish.  When  properly  cooked,  it  has  a 
flavour  much  resembling  that  of  oysters,  from 
which  it  often  goes  by  the  name  of  oyster  plant 

SALSILLA  (^EdibU  aUtnaneria),  A  very 
herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  Peru.  Its  roots 
are  eaten  like  the  potato.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  may  answer  well  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.    (Kenrick). 

SALT,  COMMON,  oi  a  manure  (Germ,  walz; 
It  mU).  This  salt  is  a  compound  of  chlorine 
and  a  metal,  the  base  of  soda,  called  aodium; 
or,  in  chemical  language,  salt  is  a  chloride  of 
sodium.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription; but  it  may  be  proper  to  state  thai  it 
dissolves  equally  well  in  cold  and  in  hot  water. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  name  any 
other  9ubstance  in  the  catalogue  of  modem  fer- 
tilizers, whose  powers  have  been  so  often  and 
so  warmly  disputed  as  common  salt ;  and  for 
this  controversy  many  reasons  maybe  assigned. 
It  has  been  generally  employed  with  little  scien- 
tific accuracy,  and  in  far  too  loose  a  manner 
for  any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  majority 
of  the  reports  which  have  been  furnished  to  us ; 
and  for  many  years  a  prohibitory  duty  in  Eng- 
land rendered  it  inaccessible  to  the  farmer— 
an  impost  which  has  not  very  long  been  re- 
moved, and  which  yet  was  the  occasion  of  a 
great  variety  of  blundering  trials,  miscalled  ex- 
periments. The  duty  on  salt  was,  indeed,  one 
of  long  continuance.  It  originated  as  a  war 
tax,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
HI.,  and  was  not  removed  until  after  many 
an  arduous  debate,  in  the  end  of  that  of  Cveoige 
HI.  The  price  of  salt,  in  consequence  of  me 
duty,  was  raised  from  6<2.  a  bushel  to  more  than 
20«.;  and  was,  therefore,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  tax,  too  expensive  a  fertilizer  to  be 
employed  by  the  English  farmer;  and  it  was 
only  after  being  for  a  century  and  a  half  lost 
to  agriculture,  that  it  was  again  presented,  in 
1823,  unshackled  with  duties,  to  Uie  notice  of 
the  agriculturist  During  that  long  interval, 
salt,  as  a  manure,  was  known  only  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  English  farmers.  Through  these 
they  learned,  that  it  was  formerly  used  to  kill 
worms,  and  to  destroy  weeds ;  that  it  cleansed 
fallows,  increased  the  produce  of  light,  arable 
soils,  and  was  good  to  sweeten  grass.  These 
reported  advantages  were  rendered  more  pro- 
bable by  certain  facts  that  had  been  forced,  as 
it  were,  upon  their  attention.  The  gardener 
was  well  aware  that  the  brine  of  the  pckUng- 
tubs,  when  poured  over  his  heaps  of  weeds,  not 
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only  killed  every  weed,  every  seed,  and  eveiy 
grab,  but  thai  these  heaps  were  then  converted 
into  so  many  parcels  of  the  most  fertilizing 
manure ;  the  good  effects  of  which,  especially 
"Upon  potatoes  and  carrots,  were  very  decided. 
It  was  well  known,  too,  that  a  single  grain  of 
salt  placed  upon  an  earthworm  speedily  de- 
stroyed it ;  that  if  brine  were  poured  upon  the 
lawn,  all  the  earthworms  were  immediately 
ejected  from  that  spot;  and  that  if  it  were 
sprinkled  about  over  a  portion  of  the  grass,  to 
this  salted  portion  all  the  deer,  sheep,  or  the 
horses  of  the  park  constantly  repaired,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  part  of  the  field.  Bait  evi- 
dently, therefore,  destroyed  weeds  and  worms, 
and  rendered  grass  more  palatable  to  live- 
stock ;  and,  upon  consulting  the  old  agricultu- 
ral writers,  it  was  found  that  the  notices  of  salt 
as  a  manure  were  many  and  important ;  and 
that  salt  had  been  employed  in  various  agri- 
cultural operations  from  a  very  early  period. 
Thus  it  is  referred  to  in  St.  LUke,  xiv.  34.  Vir- 
gil reprobates  a  salt  soil.  Cato,  150  years  b.  c, 
commends  it  for  cattle,  hay,  straw,  &c.;  as 
does  Virgil,  lib.  3,  v.  894.  The  early  German 
farmers  knew  of  its  value  for  sheep ;  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  Spain,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed from  the  earliest  ages.  In  1670,  Conrad 
Heresbach  commends  it  as  being  a  certain  pre- 
vention of  the  "murrain  or  rotte.**  In  1663, 
Sir  Hugh  Piatt  speaks  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  in 
his  usual  visionary  manner,  and  details  the 
result  of  a  very  successful  experiment  on  a 
** patch  of  ground"  at  Clapham;  from  which 
some  late  writers  upon  the  uses  of  salt  have 
led  their  readers  into  great  blunders,  by  stating 
that  this  experiment  was  performed  on  an  acre 
of  land. 

The  use  of  salt  by  the  cultivator,  since 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  in  1628,  has  been 
considerable,  however,  in  many  districts  of 
England,  in  spite  of  these  blundering  instruc- 
tions, ill-contrived  experiments,  and  ignorant 
conclusions.  If  to  this  be  added  the  natural 
difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  results  in  any 
experiments  in  whicn  vegetable  life  is  con- 
cerned, we  need  no  longer  be  surprised  that 
many  contradictory  statements  have  been  made 
with  regard,  not  only  to  salt,  but  to  all  other 
fertilizers. 

Common  salt  is  composed  of  36*4S  parts  of 
chlorine,  and  28-3  of  sodium.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  its  almost  universal  pre- 
sence in  almost  all  waters,  soils,  and  situa- 
tions, nor  of  the  masses  with  which  our  country 
is  endowed.  Its  fertilizing  properties,  when 
applied  to  land,  maybe  descrilSNed  as  five  in 
number. 

1.  In  mnaU  ffropartkmi,  it  promotes  the'  de- 
eompoeition  of  juoiimal  and  vegetable  substances 
—a  fact  first  ascertained  by  Sir  James  Pringle 
and  Dr.  Macbride.  Salt,  therefore,  promotes 
the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table remains  contained  in  all  cultivated  soils. 
The  recent  discoveries  of  M.  Macaire,  with 
regard  lo  the  excretions  of  vegetables,  impart 
considerable  information  as  to  the  use  of  com- 
mon salt  in  promoting  the  putrefaction  of  vege- 
table substances  in  the  soil;  since  it  has  been 
shown  by  this  gentleman  that  the  brown  exere- 
toiT  matter  of  a  plant  is  extremely  noxious  to 
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those  of  its  own  species ;  the  salt,  therefore,  by 
its  presence  in  the  soil,  promoting  the  putre- 
faction of  the  excretion,  naturally  assists  in 
removing  the  offending  matter ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
the  excretion,  as  it  decomposes,  certainly  ^- 
fords  nourishment  to  the  plant  which  produced 
it  We  are  fully  aware  that  this  hypothesis 
may  be  disputed :  we  therefore  offer  it  merely 
as  an  hypothesis.  But  it  is  true  that  salt,  pro- 
perly used,  enables  land  which  has  been  de- 
teriorated by  one  crop  to  bear  another  with 
advantage. 

2.  It  destroys  vermin  and  kills  weeds,  which 
are  thus  converted  into  manure.  8.  It  is  a  di- 
rect constituent  or  food  of  some  plants ;  and  it 
has  been  clearly  ascertained,  that  if  salt  is 
applied  to  a  soil,  the  vegetables  afterwards 
growing  on  that  land  are  found  to  contain  an 
increased  proportion  of  common. salt  (Mr. 
George  Sinclair,  Prue  Ettaf  o»  Salt  om  a  iMs- 
nurt,)  All  marine  plants  contain  it  in  consider- 
able proportions.  4.  Salt  acts  on  vegetable 
substances  as  a  stimulant  Dr.  Priestley  tried 
various  experiments,  all  supporting  this  suppo- 
sition. He  added  to  phiab,  containing  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  various  proportions 
of  common  salt,  from  1  to  12  grains,  and 
in  the  solutions  placed  various  sprigs  of  mint 
and  other  vegetables.  In  those  solutions  which 
contained  more  than  12  grains,  the  plants  died 
immediately,  and  the  rest  died  in  their  older, 
except  that  which  contained  8  grains  of  salt, 
which  seemed  to  grow  as  well  as  plants  grow- 
ing in  simple  water.  It  was  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  this  plant,  as  well  as  all  those  that 
died  in  the  stronger  solutions,  seemed  lo  flou- 
rish  at  flr$t  more  than  those  which  were  grow- 
ing in  simple  water,  and  that  that  which  had 
3  grains  of  salt,  and  that  which  had  I  grain 
only,  continued  to  live  after  the  plants  in  sim- 
ple water  were  dead.  (Nat.  PhUo$.  vol.  i.  p. 
106.)  That  vegetable  substances  are  capable 
of  being  stimulated  by  chemical  solutions,  is 
well  known.  A  solution  of  chlorine  in  waler 
will  make  certain  seeds  vegetate  which  woald 
otherwise  rot  in  the  earth ;  and  a  mixture  a£ 
camphor,  dcc^  has  been  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  restoring  vitality  to  cuttings  of  varioas 
exotics  too  long  delayed  on  their  passage. 
6.  Salt  preserves  vegetables  from  injury  by 
sudden  transitions  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atoiosphere.  That  salted  soils  do  not  fineese  so 
readily  as  usual  when  salt  is  applied  to  them, 
is  well  known ;  and  that  salt  preserves  crops 
of  turnips,  cabbages,  Ac,  from  injury  by  the 
frost,  is  .equally  well  established.  (Johnson's 
Eatay  on  SaU,  pp.  6«-68.) 

6.  Salt  renders  earth  more  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere— a 
property^  of  the  first  importance,  since  those 
soils  which  absorb  the  greatest  proportioB  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  are  always  die 
most  valuable  to  the  cultivator.  ''It  afiOTds," 
said  the  illustrious  Davy,  "one  method  of 
judging  of  the  productiveness  of  land."  (-dl^- 
Chftn.  p.  184.)    See  lUaras. 

The  impure  picking  of  scalings  of  die  salt- 
makers  is  usually  to  be  obtained  by  the  fiurmer 
at  a  veiy  low  rate,  and  from  its  being  a  mixtare 
of  common  salt  and  gypsum  (sulphate  of  liaae),      ' 
it  is  ezcelieatly  adapted  as  a  manure  ter  Am- 
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grasses,  such  as  elorer,  Intern,  sainfomy  &c. ; 
and,  as  such,  I  will  give  the  chemical  analysis, 
for  the  information  of  the  cnltivator,  of  the  re- 
fuse of  the  mahne  and  fossil  sadt-makers. 
The  pan  scale  of  the  Lymington  marine  salt- 
makers  consists,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Dr.  Henry,  of— 


MaiiateofmafiMski  • 
Dniccated  ralplwte  ol 
Carbonate  of  lima  aad  awgneala 
Snlpbate  of  Una 
Muriate  of  soda  (aea-falt)  - 
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Of  the  pan  scale  of  the  fossil  salt-refiners  of 
Norwich,  two  specimens  were  examined  by 
Dr.  Henry ;  the  first  was  composed  of— 


CoBunon  ealt 
Oarboaata  of  IIbm 
finlpbateofltana 


-       -     WO 

-  -       -       10 

-  -       -       40 

1000 

The  second  rariety  was  composea  of-^ 


CoBmon  aalt 
Carbonate  of  line 
flnlpbata  of  lime        r 
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Salt,  it  shonld  be  remembered,  rartly  cauUi 
lAc  wkiat  plant  to  grow  larger  or  totter,  bnt  it  fills 
up  the  ear  better,  and  brings  the  weaker  plants 
forward.  Mr.  Sinclair  informs  ns,  that  **  salt 
appears  to  lessen  the  produce  of  straw,  and 
increase  the  weight  of  grain.'*  I  have  never 
been  able  in  my  experiments,  nor  in  any  I  have 
witnessed  (with  salt  alone),  to  observe  any  in- 
creased quantity  of  straw,  even  in  cases  where 
there  was  an  increased  produce,  by  means  of 
salt,  of  6  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  salt 
should  be  applied  some  time  b^ore  sowing  the 
aeedf  not  less  than  10,  and  not  more  than  SO 
bushels  per  acre.  In  my  own  experiments  upon 
a  light  gravelly  soil,  at  Great  Totham,  in  Bssex, 
Uie  use  of  this  quantity  of  salt  per  acre  (in 
18^10)  produced  an  increase  <^  6^  boshris  per 
acre.  The  following  statement  of  Uie  result 
of  some  trials  in  1830,  cm  a  light  and  gravelly 
aoil,  will  show  how  important  may  be  the  result 
to  the  country  at  Urge  by  its  judicious  iqpplica- 
tion.  I  regret  that  incessant  employment  of  a 
▼ery  dififerent  nature  has  hitherto  prevented  my 
«)»ntiauing  these  experiments. 

nonoptr  ACHb  Mitahi  a>> 

No.  1.  Boil  without  any  manure  for  4  yaara  •     IS  U 
±  Soli  manared  with  atable  doog  to  the 

preTtona  erap  (poutoaa)         .       -     M  OS 
S.  Soil  with  5  boahela  of  salt  per  aere, 

and  no  other  manaie  for  4  yeara     -     M  IS 

The  testimony  of  a  plain  Essex  farmer  cor- 
roborates these  results.  "  The  soil,^  says  Mr. 
James  Challis,  of  Panfield,  **  that  I  described  to 

J ou  to  be  of  rather  a  loose,  hollow  description, 
ad  a  dressing  of  salt  in  November,  after  the 
wheat  was  sown,  about  14  or  16  bushels  per 
acre :  it  produced  at  the  rate  of  6  bushels  per 
acre  more  than  that  which  was  not  dressed, 
and  it  may  be  stated  to  be  IL  per  load  of  40 
l>n8hels  better  in  quality."  (Euay  on  Sali,  p.  46.^ 
It  is  a  custom  in  most  counties  of  England, 
to  apply  salt  and  water  as  a  steep  to  prevent 
llie  ravages  of  the  disease  in  wheat,  called 
smut;  the  value  of  this  is  known  to  almost 
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every  fkrmer.  Recent  experiments  have  fiug<^ 
gested  that  it  may  even  be  of  use,  when  em- 
ployed in  larger  quantities,  as  a  preventive 
of  mildew ;  the  most  dreadful  of  the  numerous 
diseases  to  which  the  cultivated  grasses  are 
exposed.  The  experiments  of  the  late  Rev.  E. 
Cartwright  strongly  evidence,  that  when  salt 
and  water  are  sprinkled  with  a  brush  upon 
diseased  plants,  it  effects  a  complete  curt^  even 
in  apparently  the  most  desperate  cases.  (My 
Esiay,  p.  49.)  ''The  proportion,  one  potmd  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  laid  on  with  a  plasterer's 
brush,  the  operator  making  his  casts  as  when 
mowing  com,  is  instant  death  to  the  fangns.'^ 
The  time  and  expense  are  trifiing.  It  appear- 
ed, in  the  course  of  some  inquiries  made  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  a  Cornish  farmer, 
Mr.  Sickler,  and  also  the  Rev.  R.  Hoblin,  were 
accustomed  to  employ  refuse  salt  as  a  manure, 
and  that  their  cropt  were  never  infected  with  the 
rutt  or  blight.    See  Mildew. 

Experiments  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  salt 
on  barley  and  oats.  In  1880,  on  a  good  alluvial 
soil,  at  Heybridge,  in  Essex,  in  a  field  of  barley, 
the  results  of  two  experiments  were— 

1.  Boll  dreaaed  with  6  baabela  of  ealt  per  acre,  and" 
to  loada  of  earth  and  aUUe  dang,  at  tomlp- 
tlHo,  produced  per  acre         .       .       .       .       S5 

S.  Boll  dreaaed  wkh  90  loada  of  dang  and  earth  -       00 

In  the  same  year,  at  Sproughton,  in  Sufiblk, 
on  a  sandy,  barley  soil,  belonging  to  Mr.  Raa- 
some : — 


1.  Boll  without  any  manure  produced,  per  acre        30 
9.  Boil  dreaaed  with  10  bnthela  of  aalt  per  acre 

in  March 61   ' 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of 
fourteen  experiments,  made  in  1619,  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Sinclair,  at  Woburn,  on  the  uses  of 
salt  to  the  barley  crop.  The  soil  had,  the  pre- 
vious year,  carried  a  crop  of  turnips,  and  was 
composed  of  three-fourths  silicious  sand : — 
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BoU   without  naoiura  of 
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Salt  sown  with  the  aeed  - 

Bait  aown  with  the  aeed  - 

Bait  applied  before  sowing 
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Lime  mixed  and  sown  with 
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vioaa  t»  aowing    . 

OATS. 

Bown  without  any  qnoura 
Bait  with  the  aeed    -       - 
Bait  mixed  wHh  the  aoll  - 

44 

In  these  experiments  upon  oats,  the  quantity 
of  salt  applied  was  evidently  too  great  Mr^ 
Legrand  states,  that  in  his  experin^ents  upoi^ 
bariey, "  it  gradually  advanced  in  its  elfects  to 
16  bushels,  and  as  gradually  diminished  to  4o 
bushels,  when  vegetation  was  stopped." 
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The  following  Ubie  contains  the  results  of 
4he  experiments  made  at  Wobnm,  1818-19, 
by  the  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  with  his  usual 
scientific  accuracy.  I  would  direct  the  farmer's 
attention  to  this  table,  as  containing  a  mass  of 
Talnable  information. 
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The  soil  on  which  these  experime&ts  were 
made  was  sandy,  and  the  plots  each  contained 
36  square  feet ;  the  Talarera  wheat  was  drilled 
into  the  soil  November  6th,  and  reaped  August 
2d,  1818. 


KM  of  SlMMv,  aad  Mote  of  applytaf  It 


Oil- 
Oikcii 
Bviheli 


Spit  mrnnnra  applied  pravtoui  to  ■owing  the  eeed  • 
Salt  and  spit  nannre  dug  in  aalt  mixed  with  aeed  - 
Salt  mixed  with  eoU  4  Inches  deep  before  sowing 


ditto 


ditto 


Bait  ditto 

Bait  sown  with  seed 

Salt  comhiaed  with  manure,  dng  In  4  Inches  deep    .       •       •       • 

Bait  and  oMnure:  salt  sown  with  seed,  manure  dng  In  .       -       - 

Bait  and  manure :  salt  applied  to  the  sorfhce    .-.->- 

Bait  simply  applied  to  the  snrfhce     ....... 

Salt  and  manure :  salt  applied  to  the  sorOice   .       .       -       -       - 

Salt  simply  applied  to  the  surflice -       - 

Bait  and  lime  mixed,  and  applied  #lth  the  seed        .       .       .       . 

Salt  and  lime  mixed,  and  applied  before  sowing       .       .      .       . 

Salt  and  lime  mixed,  and  applied  on  the  surfoce       ..... 

Lime  applied  with  the  seed       ........ 

Lime  applied  to  the  surfoce       ........ 

Salt,  lime,  and  dung  mixed,  and  applied  as  manure  -       -  '    - 
Long  dung  dug  In  as  manure     ...-..-• 
Salt  and  long  dung  mixed,  and  applied  as  nwnnn  •       .       -       • 
Lime  and  long  dung  osixed,  and  applied  as  manure  .... 

Salt  and  long  dung  mixed,  and  anilied  as  manure    .       .       .       - 
Oil-cake  mixed,  and  applied  with  the  seed       .       .       .       .       . 

Oil-cake  applied  as  common  manure        ...... 

Oil-cake  and  IIsm  applied  as  common  manure  -       .       -       .       - 
Salt  and  oil  cake  mixed,  and  sown  with  the  seed     .       .       -       . 
Salt  and  oil-cake  mixed,  and  applied  as  nwnnre      .       .       .       . 

Salt,  oil-cake,  and  manure,  applied  as  nwnure        .       .       .       . 

Salt,  oil-cake,  and  manure ;  the  salt  and  ott-cake  sewn  with  the 
seed,  manure  prevtously  dug  in  -       ------ 

Salt,  oll-cake,  and  lime,  applied  as  nmnure     .       .       -       -       - 
Salt,  oU-cake,  and  lime,  sown  with  the  seed    .       .       .       .       . 

Salt,  oil-cake,  and  lime,  applied  to  the  surfoce         .       .       •       . 
Salt  applied  to  the  soil  In  the  preceding  spring        .... 

Salt.applled  to  the  sou  la  the  preceding  spring 
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lias  been  used  in  all  parts  of  England,  with 
varying  success.  It  always,  however,  sweetens 
the  herbage.  It  has  been  employed  at  the  rate 
of  6  to  16  bushels  per  acre,  and  where  the  pri- 
mary object  has  been  the  destruction  of  the 
old  turf,  even  30  to  40  bushels  have  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  on  the  same  extent  of  land. 
It  has  the  effect  of  completely  preventing  worm- 

« casts  on  lawns,  dtc. 

In  a  letter  with  which  I  was  favoured  from 
Mr.  Collyns,  of  Kenton,  Devonshire,  1886,  he 
says— ** One  of  my  neighbours  writes  me,  'In 
using  salt  as  a  manure  on  grass  land,  I  liave 
found  the  salted  portions  not  to  be  affected  by 
severe  frosty  nights,  when  every  blade  of  grass 
on  the  unsalted  portions  has  been  in  a  frozen 
state.    I  observe,  too,  that  it  is  destructive  to 

•  every  kind  of  grub  and  worm ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, where  it  has  been  used  with  judgment, 

-  that  it  has  not  failed.'  Another  intelligent 
neighbour,"  continues  Mr.  Collyns,  **  whose 
farm  is  almost  entirely  a  light  black  sand, 
writes,  *l  have  found  salt  answer  my  most 
sanguine  expectations  for  barley,  oats,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips,  both  as  to  the  increased 
•quantity  and  improved  quality  of  the  crops,  of 
which  I  can  now  give  ocular  demonstration : 
my  barley  and  oats,  which  used  to  yield  me 
only  16  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  now  yield  from 
40  to  45.  My  wheat  is  certainly  much  im- 
970  > 


proved  in  quaUty,  but  I  expected  more  in  quan- 
tity. I  have  had  36  bushels  of  wheat  from  aa 
acre  dressed  with  10  bushels  of  salt ;  and  from 
the  same  field  last  year,  after  the  same  quan- 
tity of  salt,  140  bags  of  potatoes  per  acre.  This 
year  again,  dressed  with  10  bushels  of  salt,  I 
have  not  more  than  90  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  but  the  quali^  veiy  superior  indeed,  and 
the  root  of  clover  in  it  veiy  fine  and  luxuriant 
In  every  field  I  have  salted,  I  find  the  grass 
very  much  superior  to  any  produced  before  the 
use  of  salt'  I  have  since,"  adds  Mr.  CoUyns, 
**  gone  over  his  farm,  and  am  astonished  at  the 
verdant  pasturage,  in  what  used  to  be  coarse 
and  rushy  meadows.  In  this  arable  land,  he 
never  got  more  than  10  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  until  he  used  salt;  so  that  this  is  also  a 
decided  improvement." 

In  Suffolk,  according  to  a  statement  furnish- 
ed to  me  by  Mr.  Broke,  of  Capel,  near  Ipswich, 
"In  the  month  of  April,  1821,  6  bushels  of  salt 
manure  were  applied  to  half  an  acre  of  red 
clover ;  the  soil  good  turnip  land,  not  sharp ; 
extent  of  the  field  10  acres.  The  salted  clover 
at  first  looked  very  yellow,  and  apparently  in- 
jured, but  it  soon  began  to  recover,  and  when 
mown,  the  increased  produce  was,  at  the  very 
least,  10  cwt  per  acre ;  and  the  aftermath  pro- 
pprtionally  good;  the  cattle  eating  it  down 
closer,  and  in  preference  to  any  other  part  of 
the  field." 


1.  Soil  timple,  produce  per  acre         •       -       -  ItO 

•%  Boil  with  SO  busliels  of  salt  In  September '     -  191 

3.  Soil  with   euble  manttre,  $0  loada  In  the 

spring  of  the  year       .....  319 

4.  Soil  with  20  loadt  of  manure  and  SO  buibela 

ofaalt 284 

5.  Soil  with  40  bushels  of  salt  alone  -       -       -  Iflt^ 

6.  Soil  with  40  bushels  of  salt  and.  SO  loads  of 

manure       .-.-.-.  S44 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright,  of  HoUenden 
House,  in  Kent,  in  1804,  made  various  import- 
ant trials  of  salt  as  a  manure  for  potatoes. 
The  soil  on  which  the  experiments  were  made 
consisted  of  three-fourths  sand.  See  Potatoss. 

"  Of  ten  different  manures,"  said  this  agri- 
culturist, **  salt,  a  manure  hitherto  of  an  am- 
biguous character,  is  (one  only  excepted)  supe- 
rior to  them  all.  The  effect  of  the  mixture  of 
^alt  and  soot  is  remarkable."  The  writer  of 
this  witnessed  the  same  result  on  carrots,  at 
•Ihe  rate  of  16  bushels  of  each  per  acre. 

Vermin. — With  regard  to  the  destruction  of 
▼ermin  by  means  of  salt,  we  may  safely  assert, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  agricultural  use  of 
common  salt  more  undoubted.  The  effect,  too, 
is  direct,  and  the  result  immediately  apparent 
For  this  purpose,  from  5  to  10  bushels  per  acre 
are  sufficient  The  agriculturist  need  be  under 
•no  apprehension  that  the  salt  will  destroy  his 
crop,  for  20  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  may  be 
applied  to  young  wheat  with  perfect  safety :  I 
•have  seen  even  26  bushels  used  with  advantage, 
'•^ee  IirsxcTs. 

In  nferenre  to  Weeds, — Salt  has  been  of  late 
years  used  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  40  bushels 
per  acre,  to  kill  weeds  and  to  cleanse  fallows, 
with  great  advantage ;  it  also,  in  the  lai^  pro- 
'portion  we  have  named,  will  destroy  coarse, 
-sour  grass,  dec.;  and  though,  for  a  time,  all 
vegetation  is  destroyed,  yet,  in  a  short  period, 
«  much  superior  turf  is  produced.  If  the  culti- 
vator can  collect  weeds,  parings  of  turf,  ditches, 
^anks,  dec,  of  the  most  foul  description,  and 
spread  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  heap  half 
•a.  bushel  of  salt  to  every  ton  of  the  collection, 
he  will  find  every  weed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
-weeks,  killed  and  dissolved  away.  This  plan 
>i  have  long  followed  myself,  on  a  light,  gravelly 
«oil ;  and  upon  spreading  this  salted  mixture, 
■at  the  rate  of  14  or  16  loads  per  acre,  its  bene- 
£cial  effects  can  be  traced  to  an  inch.  I  have 
principally  used  it  as  a  dressing  for  turnips 
:and  oats. 

In  th€  Qardenv-^zii  has  been  employed  by 
4he  gardener  for  many  purposes;  most  com- 
monly on  lawns,  at  the  rate  of  10  bushels  per 
acre,  to  prevent  worm-casts;  and  on  gravel 
walks  in  a  larger  proportion,  to  kill  weeds ;  it 
may  be  employed,  however,  as  a  fertilizer  in 
l^iidens  with  decided  advantage.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  results  of  the  following  experiments 
made  by  my  brother,  Mr.  George  Johnson,  at 
« Great  Totham;  and  I  the  more  readily  give 
them  a  place  here,  from  knowing  with  what 
vcare  they  were  made : — 

The  soil  was  composed  of-^ 
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Windsor  beans  were  sown  on  it— 
I 

Soil  treated  with  90  bvehele  of  salt  per  aere, 

bushels Sn 

Soilsloople 1» 

Onions — 

Salt  20  bushel,  manvri  20  tons,  per  acre       S    12  T  12 
Manure 2    10   2    19 

Carrots — 

1.  Soil  without  any  manure   -       -       -    li     4    0     0 

2.  Soil  with  20  tons  of  manure  -    22    18   f   20 

3.  Soil  with  20  bushels  of  salt         -       -    18     2    0     f 

4.  Soil  with  20  bushels  of  salt,  and  20 

tonsofnwaure  -       -2S0II8 

Parsnips — 

1.  Soil  with  20  tons  of  BBannre,  and  20 

bushels  of  salt  -       -       -     0    IS    0     0 

%  Sou  with  20  tons  manure  -       -       -     0    11    1     1 

Early  potatoes — 

1.  Soil  simple       .'....:.       tW 
%.  Soil  wiUi  20  bushels  of  salt     ....       884 

Beets— 

TBM  CWt  MI. 

1.  Soil  simple 4    10   1, 

2.  Soil  wHh  20  bushels  of  salt     -       -       -     4     8   3 
I.  Soil  with  20  tons  of  salt,  and  20  tons  of 

manure         -       -       -       -       -       -700 

4.  Soil  with  20  tons  of  manure    -       -       •     0    10    0 1 

In  preventing  clubbing  in  the  roots  of  some 
of  the  brassica  tribe,  Mr.  Johnson  found  salt 
highly  useful ;  he  states,  in  some  observations 
on  this  disease  read  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London,  October  16,  1821 : — **  Some 
cauliflowers  were  planted  upon  a  light  silicious 
soil,  which  had  previously  been  manured  wiUi 
well-putrefied  stable  manure,  and  over  one- 
third  of  the  allotted  space  was  sown  salt,  at 
the  rate  of  20  bushels  per  acre,  immediately 
before  planting  in  July,  1821.  The  previous 
crop  had  been  broccoli.  Fifty-four  plants  were 
set  on  the  two-thirds  unsalted,  and  26  on  the 
one-third  salted :  the  result  has  been,  that  of 
the  64  uDsalted,  15  have  been  diseased  and  un- 
productive, but  of  the  26  salted  only  2." 

There  is  little  doubt,  but  that  salt  might  b 
much  more  extensively  employed  by  florist 
than  at  present  A  very  small  quantity  of  sal 
added  to  the  water  in  which  flowers  are  placed* 
adds  considerably  to  their  duration.  There  are 
many  bulbous-rooted  flowers  which  flourish 
best  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Mr. 
Edwin  Greville  remarked,  in  1824,  that  some 
common  salt  applied  at  the  rate  of  16  bushels 
per  acre  to  a  portion  of  a  bed  of  stocks,  in  his 
garden  at  Wyaston,  in  Derbyshire,  made  them 
grow  most  decidedly  stronger  and  finer,  and 
bloom  much  more  perfectly  than  those  grow- 
ing in  the  same  bed  unsalted.  "  There  was  no 
possibility  of  error  or  doubt  on  the  subject,** 
said  my  intelligent  informant  I  have  given 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  upon  various 
plants  vegetating  in  salt  and  water.    He  found 
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that  the  use  of  salt  materially  protracted  the 
existence  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  comm6n  custom 
with  the  importers  of.  exotic  plants,  to  dip  cut- 
tings in  salt-water.  Before  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  they  almost  invariably  perished  in  the 
passage. 

Among  the  many  excellent  communications 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  on  the  use  of 
salt  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  was  one  from 
an  eminent  florist,  near  Paddington,  Mr.  Thos. 
Hogg.  "  From  the  few  experiments,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  I  have  tried  with  salt  as  a  garden 
manure,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  bear  testimony 
to  its  usefulness.  In  a  treatise  upon  flowers, 
published  about  6  years  since,  I  remarked,  that 
the  application  of  salt,  and  its  utility  as  a  tna- 
nure,  was  yet  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  whether  it  acts  directly 
as  a  manure,  or  only  as  a  kind  of  spice  or 
seasoning,  thereby  rendering  the  soil  a  more 
palatable  food  for  plants.  The  idea  that  first 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  arose  from  con- 
templating the  successful  culture  of  hyacinths 
in  Holland.  This  root,  though  not  indigenous 
to  the  country,  may  be  said  to  be  completely 
naturalized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haerlem, 
where  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  deep,  sandy, 
alluvial  soil;  yet  one  great  cause  of  its  free 
growth,  I  considered,  was  owing  to  the  saline 
atmosphere :  this  indbced  me  to  mix  salt  in  the 
compost ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no  hyacinths 
will  grow  well  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  with- 
out it.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  numerous 
bulbous  tribes  of  amaryllidaceie,  especially 
those  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ixias,  al- 
liums, which  include  onions,  garlic,  shalots,  &c., 
anemones,  various  species  of  the  lily,  antho* 
lyza,  colchicum,  crinnm,  cyclamens,  narcissus, 
iris,  gladiolus,  ranunculus,  scilla,  and  many 
others,  should  either  have  salt  or  sea-sand  in 
the  mould  used  for  them.  I  invariably  use  salt 
as  an  ingredient  in  my  compost  for  carnations ; 
a  plant  which,  like  wheat,  requires  substantial 
soil,  and  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer, to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and  I  believe  I 
might  say,  without  boasting,  that  few  excel  me 
in  blooming  that  flower." 

In  the  inundations  of  the  sea,  as  in  Friesland, 
for  instance,  in  1835,  various-  curious  eflects 
were  produced  by  the  saltrwater.  The  oak,  the 
mulberry,  pear,  peach,  and  others  with  deep 
roots,  did  not  sufler;  neither  did  the  asparagus, 
onions,  celery,  &c.,  for  they  were  never  finer, 
or  more  luxuriant  But  the  vines  and  goose- 
berries contracted  a  salt  tawte ;  and  the  apricots, 
apples,  cherries,  elms,  poplars,  beech,  willows, 
Ac,  could  not  bear  the  over-dose  of  sea-water. 
They  poshed  out  a  few  leaves,  but  speedily 
perished.  (Turner's  Sacred  Hisi.p,  117.)  Simi- 
lar results  were  noticed,  aAer  an  inundation 
of  the  sea,  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Richard 
Gower,  Esq.,  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  in  No- 
vember, 1824.  In  this  instance  a  portion  of 
the  garden  remained  24  hours  under  the  seap 
water.  The  as])aragus  beds  were  materially 
improved  in  their  produce.  The  cherry  trees, 
in  the  following  year,  produced  a  numerous 
crop  of  cherries,  which  taeted,  however,  to  very 
taU  thai  they  coM  not  he  eaten,  although  very 
fine  in  appearance.  These  trees  all  died. in 
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the  following  year,  1826.  {Jehnoon  on  the  Ferti- 
lizers, p.  374.) 

Salt,  with  otheh  Mahttrbs.^ — SaltandlMm. 
With  a  mixture  of  salt  and  lime,  a  manure  is 
gradually  formed  of  a  most  powerful  descrip- 
tion. It  promises  now,  through  the  successful 
example  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Sir  C.  Burrell,  to 
be  very  generally  adopted.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  neglect  of  this  manure,  on  any 
other  ground  than  the  difficulties  which  were 
so  long  thrown  in  the  farmer's  way,  by  the  long- 
continued  tax  upon  salt  That  it  is  not  a  novel 
plan  for  enriching  the  land  is  quite  certain. 
Glauber,  a  celebrated  German  chemist,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  alchemists,  described  it  in  the 
jargon  of  his  craft  nearly  two  centuries  since, 
when  he  said  **  The  Salfmratilk  (common  salt), 
as  it  is  of  itself,  is,  by  reason  of  its  corroding 
virtues,  which  it  as  yet  retains,  plainly  unfit 
for  the  multiplication  of  vegetable,  for  that 
being  so  used  would  prove  more  hurtlnl  than 
profitable.  Upon  this  account  it  is  necessary 
that  to  one  part  of  it  be  added  two  parts  by 
weight  of  the  best  calyx  vine  (lime),  wliich 
being  moistened  with  water  and  maide  into 
balls,  are  to  be  well  heated  red-hot  for  an  hour, 
that  so  ail  the  corrosivity  being  introverted,  the 
eal  mirabihe  may  be  alkaiizated,  and  nsed  Id 
vegetables  for  an  universal  medicine:  for  it 
conserves  its  attracting  force,  and  loseth  it  not 
in  the  heating  red-hot."  (Glanber'a  Works,  hy 
Patke,  pp.  2,  47.) 

Christopher  Packe,  who,  in  1688,  published 
in  English  Glauber's  folio  vohime,  dwdls  at 
considerable  length  in  his  preface  upon  dus 
mixture  of  salt  Und  lime ;  "  for  the  enriching 
of  poor  and  barren  land,  it  is  the  cheapest  of 
all  mixtures,  and  is  most  easy  to  be  done  ;  for 
any  ploughman  having  but  once  seen  it  done 
may  be  presently  able  to  manage  it." 

Salt  and  lime  was  nsed  as  a  manure  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  Ayr,  many  years  since,  and  he,  not 
knowing  what  o&ers  had  done  with  diis  fer- 
tilizer before  his  time,  considered  hima^if  to 
be  the  discoverer.  He  thus  described  his  pro- 
cess :— Take  82  bushels  of  lime,  and^laek  it 
with  searwater,  previously  boiled  to  the  sata- 
rated  state.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  may  be  either  t^wn  oat 
of  the  carts  with  a  shovel  over  the  land  in  die 
above  state,  or  made  into  compost  with  40 
loads  of  moss  or  earth,  in  which  state  it  win 
be  found  to  pay  fully  for  the  additional  labour, 
and  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  fallow  giomd, 
though  ever  so  reduced  before.  Its  eompoimt 
parte  are  muriate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  miaenl 
alkali,  in  an  uncombined  state,  also  mmiaie 
and  carfooaale  of  soda.  All  the  experiments 
have  done  well  with  it,  but  espeeiaUy  wheat 
and  beans ;  and  it  has  not  been  behind  any 
manure  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 
There  is  one  instance  in  tHiich  it  was  tried  in 
comparison  with  72  eart4oads  of  soaper's  waste 
and  dung;  and  although  this  was  an  extraoidi- 
nary  dressing,  yet  that  with  this  salt  and  lime 
manure  was  fhlly  above  the  average  of  the 
field.  Mr.  Mitchell  calculates  that  9000  galhms 
of  searwater,  boiled  down  to  abont  000  galhms, 
will  slack  64  bushels  of  shell  lime.  (These 
3000  gallons  of  searwater  will  contain  about 
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"i  JO  lbs.  of  common  salt)  A  qaantity  sufficient 
for  2  acres.  The  expense  of  carrying  the  water 
from  the  sea,  the  evaporation,  &c^  he  adds,  will 
cost  30s.  The  64  bashels  of  limestone  cost  him 
40#.,  or  3/.  for  2  acres. 

The  use  of  this  mixture  of  salt  and  lime  was 
also  noticed  in  the  year  1800,  by  Mr.  HoUings- 
head,  of  Chorley,  in  Lancashire, who  observes: 
"  Lime  prepared  for  manure  should  be  slacked 
with  salt-springs  or  salt-water:  lime  so  slacked 
will  have  a  double  effect."  And  in  1816,  Mr. 
James  Manley,  of  Anderton,  in  Cheshire,  when 
giving  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  salt  duties,  men- 
tioned,  that  in  getting  marl  (which  is  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  alumina,  und  silica),  he 
ha'd  found  that,  by  mixing  it  with  brine  instead 
of  water,  the  portion  of  the  field  on  which  the 
brined  marl  was  used  yielded  5  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  more  than  that  portion  on 
which  the  watered  marl  was  employed;  and 
it  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  the  celebrated 
salt  sand  of  Padstow  Harbour  is  composed  of 
64  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  that,  in 
the  experiments  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Cart- 
wright,  upon  potatoes,  of  35  manures,  or  mix- 
tures of  manures,  salt  and  lime  were  found 
superior  in  their  product  of  potatoes  to  19 
others. 

Every  farmer  has  it  in  his  power, even  in  the 
most  inland  situations,  to  procure  Uiis  most  ex- 
cellent manure  for  the  use  of  his  farm,  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  lime  and 
one  part  of  common  salt,  and  suffering  it  to 
remain  incorporated  in  a  shady  place,  or  cover- 
ed with  sods,  for  3  or  8  months ;  a  plan  which 
I  suggested  some  years  since.  (Euay  on  Salt, 
p.  33, 3d  ed.)  By  this  process  a  gradual  de- 
composition takes  place,  muriate  of  lime  and 
soda  are  formed,  the  whole  mass  speedily  be- 
coming encrusted  with  alkalL  There  is  another 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of 
this  process,  besides  the  formation  of  soda,  viz., 
that  the  muriate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most 
deliquescingor  moisture-absorbing  substances, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  amd,  in  conse- 
quence, whenever  it  exists  in  a  soil,  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  has,  in  summer,  much  less  influence 
on  it  than  it  would«otherwise  have. 

I  would  especially  warn  those  who  try  the 
effect  of  a  mixture  of  salt  and  lime,  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  directions  I  have  given,  and 
not,  as  some  farmers  have  done,  to  use  the 
mixed  salt  and  lime  immediately,  before  any 
decomposition  has  taken  place.  After  it  has 
been  well  mixed  together  in  a  dry  state,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  2  or  3  months  un- 
disturbed, and  then  applied  at  the  rate  of  from 
35  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  either  by  sowing  it 
out  of  a  seed-basket,  or  mixed  with  earth,  and 
spread  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  the  mixture  time,  since  the  decomposition 
proceeds  very  slowly,  and  is  not  to  be  hastened 
by  any  simple  process.    See  Lixs. 

Salt  and  Soo^^Salt  has  never  been  employed 
with  other  substances  so  extensively  as  •  it 
might  I  have  used  it  for  potatoes,  mixed  with 
earth,  ditch-scrapings,  and  with  soot,  with  the 
most  decided  success ;  the  places  where  it  has 
been  thus  applied  being  much  superior,  both 
in  appearance  and  in  prodoce. 
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The  mixture  of  salt  with  soot  produces 
the  most  remarkable  effects,  especially  when 
trenched  into  ground  prepared  for  carrots.  Mr. 
G.  Sinclair  found  that  when  the  soil,  unma- 
tured, produced  twenty-three  tons  of  carrots 
per  acre,  the  same  soil,  fertilized  with  a  mix- 
ture of  only  six  bushels  and  a  half  of  salt,  and 
six  and  a  half  of  soot,  yielded  forty  tons  per 
acre.  Mr.  Belfield  describes  the  mixture  as 
equally  beneficial  for  wheat.  And  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  found,  that  when  the  soil,  without  any 
addition,  yielded  per  acre  157  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, that,  dressing  the  same  land  with  a  mix- 
ture of  thirty  bushels  of  soot  and  eight  bushels 
of  salt,  made  it  produce  per  acre  240  bushels. 
{Johnton  on  FertUizert,) 

SALTS,  their  tues  to  vegetation.  That  peculiar 
saline  substances  exist  in  almost  all  vegetables, 
was  an  early  observation  made  by  the  natural 
philosopher.  The  saline  and  alkaline  taste 
perceivable  in  the  ashes  obtained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  these  substances,  very  plainly  indi- 
cated the  fact.  And  although  the  skill  of  the 
chemist  did  not  at  first  enable  him  to  accu- 
rately discriminate  between  the  salts,  the  alka- 
lies* or  even  the  earths  contained  in  planta, 
with  even  tolerable  accuracy,  yet  the  progress 
of  science  has  long  since  surmounted  a  mass 
of  difficulties,  and  has  detected  a  strange  va- 
riety of  salts  in  plants.  A  salt,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  a  substance  produced  by  the  combi- 
nation of  an  acid  with  a  base,  that  is,  with  an 
earth,  an  alkali,  or  a  metallic  oxide :  the  class 
of  salts,  therefore,  is  exceedingly  numerous 
(they  have  been  estimated  at  about  8000),  and 
includes  many  substances  which  at  first  sight 
do  not  appear  entitled  to  such  a  name ;  thus 
the  union  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  earth 
lime,  which  is  an  oxide  of  a  metal,  forms  the 
salt  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk,  marble,  dec. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  lime  form  the  salt  sulphate 
of  lime  (gypsum),  with  phosphoric  acid,  phos- 
phate of  lime  (earthy  matter  of  bones),  and 
many  other  earthy  salts  look  to  the  mechanical 
eye  as  little  like  salts  as  these. 

The  farmer  must  avoid,  in  entering  into  this 
examination,  the  common  error  of  supposing 
that  the  saline  substances  found  in  plants  are 
not  their  essential  constituents  or  food,  but  are 
merely  there  by  chance ;  that  their  presence  is 
unattended  with  benefit,  and  their  absence 
totally  unproductive  of  injury ;  for  such  is  a 
most  erroneous  conclusion.  Kot  only  are  cer- 
tain salts,  the  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  the  carbonate  of  potash,  for  instance,  inva- 
riably present  in  certain  plants,  but  without 
those  salts  are  present  in  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  they  will  not  maintain  a  healthy  vegeta- 
tion. Under  the  head  Earths,  Gases,  Water, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  essential 
those  substances  are  to  vegetation,  and  what  a 
great  part  ihey  perform  in  the  support  of  the 
farmer's  crops  ;  but  still  it  will  be  found,  that 
when  a  soil  is  carefully  composed  of  all  the 
pure  earths  discovered  in  plants,  watered  in 
abundance  with  pure  water,  and  supplied  with 
all  the  gases  of  putrefaction  and  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  still  all  these  are  not  sufficient  by 
themselves  to  support  a  single  ordinarily  culti- 
vated crop;  but  then  it  is  found  that  where 
such  a  soil  is  supplied  with  various  saline  sub- 
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stances  (for  instance,  with  the  yarions  sa- 
line matters  draining  from  a  dunghill),  that 
then  every  difficulty  is  removed.  Neither  must 
the  cultivator  suppose,  that  when  saline  sub- 
stances are  mixed  with  the  soil,  that  then  the 
plant  growing  upon  it  absorbs  those  salts  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  united  with  the  moisture 
contained  in  that  soil,  without  having  the  power 
of  rejecting  or  separating  it  from  its  solution ; 
for  such  an  assumption  has  been' proved  to  be 
contrary  to  the  fact  by  several  very  accurate 
experiments.  M.  Saussure,  for  instance,  found 
that  plants  had  the  power,  ^-hen  placed  in  sa- 
line solutions,  foreign  to  their  habits,  of  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  water  in  which  they  were 
dissolved.  These  are  researches  fraught  with 
instruction  to  the  cultivator.  He  dissolved  the 
following  salts  in  water,  in  such  proportions 
that  each  solution  contained  y^  part  of  its 
weight  of  the  salt— muriate  of  potash,  muriate 
of  soda  (common  salt),  nitrate  of  lime,  sul- 
phate of  soda  (Glauber  salt),  muriate  of  am- 
monia (sa)  ammonia),  acetate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  copper  (blue  vitriol).  In  each  of  these  so- 
lutions he  put  plants  of  Polygonum  Perticarioj 
or  of  Bidcnt  canntilnnat  furnished  with  their 
roots.  The  Polygonum  grew  for  five  weeks  in 
the  solution  of  muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of 
lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  its  roots  increased  in  them  as  usual.  It 
languished  in  the  solution  of  sal  ammoniac, 
and  the  roots  made  no  progress.  It  died  in  8 
or  9  days  in  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lime, 
and  in  less  than  3  days  in  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  When  such  a  number  of 
plants  of  Polygonum  were  put  into  the  solu- 
tions as  to  absorb  one-half  of  each  in  2  days, 
the  remaining  half  was  found  to  have  lost  very 
different  proportions  of  the  salt  which  it  had 
originally  contained.  Supposing  the  portion 
of  salt  at  first  in  solution  to  be  100,  the  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  each  which 
had  disappeared  when  one-half  of  the  liquid 
was  absorbed — 


Muriate  of  potash 
Muriate  of  acida 
Nitrate  of  lima  - 
Sulphate  of  eoda 
Muriate  of  ammonia  - 
Aeef  ate  oflime  ' 
Sulphate  of  copper    - 
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4 
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11 

8 
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The  Bidens  absorbed  pretty  nearly  the  same 
proportions,  but  in  general  did  not  vegetate  so 
long  as  the  Polygonum, 

When  various  salts  were  dissolved  at  once 
in  the  same  solution,  and  plants  made  to  vege- 
tate in  them,  it  was  found  that  different  propor- 
tions of  the  salts  were  absorbed.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  results  of  these  trials, 
supposing,  as  before,  fhe  original  weight  of 
each  salt  to  have  been  100,  each  solution  con- 
tained j|f  part  of  its  weight  of  each  salt — 


,   (Bulpbateofaoda    - 
'i  Muriate  of  eoda      - 
a  ?  Sulphate  of  eoda    - 
*•)  Muriate  of  potash  • 
2  C  Nitrate  of  lime 
^'  X  Muriate  of  amu' 
.  j  Acetate  of  lime 
^  X  Sulphate  of  eepyoi 
.   CAeeuteoflloM 
^'iMuriitaorpocaak 
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A  C  Nitrate  of  lime       .       .       .       .  J7 

^  t  Sulphate  of  copper        .       .       .  m 

C  Sulphate  of  aoda   .       .       .       .  • 

7.4Muriateofioda      ^       .       .       .  lO 

C  Acetate  of  lime      ....  0 

These  experiments  suGceeded  nearly  equally 
with  other  plants,  as  the  Mentha  piperita  and 
the  Scotch  fir.  When  the  roots  were  cut  or 
removed,  the  plants  absorbed  all  solutions  in- 
discriminately; on  examining  the  plants,  the 
salts  absorbed  were  found  in  them  unaltered. 
It  being  thus  clearly  established  that  plants 
possess  a  discriminating  power,  and  that  they 
do  not  absorb  saline  solutions  merely  becaase 
they  happen  to  be  dissolved  in  the  soil,  it  next 
becomes  an  object  of  interest,  as  an  illustra- 
tion and  guide  for  the  operations  of  agricul- 
ture, to  ascertain  what  salts  are  found  by  the 
researches  of  the  chemist  in  commonly  culti- 
vated plants.  And  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
examination,  we  find  that  certain  salts  are 
found  in  abundance  only  in  certain  plants,  and 
that  these  saline  substances  exist  in  them  in- 
variably in  all  soils  and  situations,  and  that 
without  their  presence  the  plant  languishes  and 
merely  supports  a  sickly  existence,  we  shall 
be  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  these 
are  as  essentially  the  food  of  plants,  as  any  of 
the  other  substances  with  which  they  abound. 

For  a  lengthened  period,  the  vegetable  alka- 
Une  salt,  carbtmate  of  potash,  has  been  ob- 
tained from  plants.  Procured  at  first  by  their 
combustion,  in  iron  pots,  it  hence  obtained  its 
name.  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  a  table  of  the 
quantity  of  potash  obtained  from  100  paits  of 
the  ashes  of  various  trees  and  plants.  See 
Alkali. 

In  general,  says  Dr.  Thomson,  three  times  as 
much  ashes  are  obtained  from  shrubs  as  from 
trees.  An  equal  weight  of  the  branches  of 
trees  produce  more  ashes  than  the  trunk,  and 
the  leaves  more  than  the  branches.  Herbs  ar- 
rived at  maturity  produce  more  ashes  than  at 
any  other  time.  Green  vegetables  produce 
more  ashes  than  dry.  The  salt  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  combustion  of  plants,  although 
chiefly  composed,  does  not  consist  wholly  of 
potash:  there  are  many  salts  mixed  with  it; 
these  are  usually  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime, 
dec,  but  these  bear  in  general  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  potash. 

Perhaps  the  most  copious  table  of  the  alka- 
line and  other  salts  obtained  by  the  combus- 
tion of  various  plants  has  been  given  by  M. 
Saussure  in  his  chemical  researches  onTvege- 
tation.  He  obtained  from  100  parts  of  the 
ashes  of  the — 

Leavee  of  oak  (Q««re««  JMur),  May  10  47- 

Do.,  September  t7        .       .       .       .  n- 

Wood  of  a  young  oak.  May  10  7- 

Bark  of  do.       ......  7- 

Perftct  woodofoak        ....  )f« 

Albumen  of  do.        .....  js- 

Bark  of  do.       ......  7* 

Cortical  la  jera  of  do.  .'     .       .  T- 

Bxtract  of  wood  of  do.     .       .       .       .  5|. 

Soil  fh>m  the  wood  of  do.       -       -       -  tt* 

Extract  fhm  do. tO* 

Leaves  of  poplar  iPtfnbu  a^fra),  May  10  JO* 

Do.,  September  It       ....  if- 

Lcavea  ofbaael SO- 

Do^  waabed  In  cold  water  -       .       .  t^ 

Leavee  of  do.,  June  9S     ....  ttT 

l>o.,SeptcBbtrOO       -»      •      -      -  II- 
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Wood  ofhueMlAy  1     .       .       -       - 
Borkofdo.  -       -       - 

Wood  of  molboEry,  NoTombor 
Wood  of  horabeam,  November 
Wood  ofbone-cbeetnot.  May  10    •       - 
Fruit  of  do.,  October  5      -       -       -       - 
plants  of  peae  (Pinm  §athmm)  in  Hower 

Do.  ripe 

PtaDta    of  velebea  (Ficie  /ele)  beftm 
flowering.  May  93     -       -       -       - 

Do.  in  flower        -       .       -       -       - 

Do.  ripe,  July  23  - 
Beedeofdo.     ------ 

Do.  in  flower  raited  in  dietilled  water  - 
Plants  oftameole,  June  93  ... 
Wheat,  in  flower     .       -       -       -       - 

Do.,  seeds  ripe      -       -       -       -       - 

Do.  a  month  before  flowering 

Do.  in  flower,  June  14  -    •   - 

Do.,  seeds  ripe      -       -       -       -       - 
Bran         -.---.- 
Plants  of  maixe  or  Indian  corn 
Cbatr  of  barley         .       -       -       -       - 
Seeds  of  do.     ------ 

Oats 

Leaves  of  flr  (Pm««  oUm),  raised  on 
limestone  .-.--. 
Leaves  of  flr,  raised  on  granite 
Branches  of  pine      -       -       -       .       - 


M*9 

195 

91- 
99* 
9-5 
89- 
49-6 
S4-9S 

M-5 

55-5 

SO- 

60*96 

flO-l 

03- 

43-95 

11- 

60- 

41- 

10- 

4416 

60- 

90- 

90- 

r 

16- 
IS* 
15- 


HI.  Yaixqiielia  foand  20  per  cent  of  potash 
in  the  ashes  of  the  oat;  and  from  his  experi- 
ments it  is  probable  that  potash  exists  in  plants 
in  combination  with  the  acetic  and  carbonic 
acids. 

The  mineral  alkali  soda,  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  is  found  in  almost  all  the  plants  which 
are  found  growing  in  the  sea,  or  on  the  shore, 
within  reach  of  its  influence.  The  amount  of 
all^aU  which  these  produce,  is  considerably 
greater,  in  proportion  to  that  produced  by 
plants  natives  of  inland  places.  Thus,  100 
parts  of  the  salsola  soda  yield  19*921  parts  of 
ashes,  and  these  contain  1-992  parts  of  soda 
aiid  common  salt.  Many  plants,  the  vegetable 
marrow  and  the  vine,  for  instance,  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  application  of  soda  to  their 
roots.  Soap-suds  are  used  as  an  excellent 
liquid  manure  by  many  gardeners. 

Sea-weed,  kelp-soda,  barilla,  and  the  com- 
mon washing-soda  of  the  shops,  have  all  been 
used  successfully  as  saline  manures ;  and  the 
well-known  fertilizing  mixture  of  salt  and  lime, 
after  it  has  remained  undisturbed  for  some 
time,  contains  chloride  of  lime  and  soda  in 
abundance.  Sea-weed  abounds  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  alkaline  salts,  and  there  is  no  green 
manure  more  powerful  in  its  effects  than  this, 
especially  when  it  is  ploughed  in  as  fresh  as 
possible.  Mr.  Gaultier  de  Claubry  found  in  the 
Fucut  saccharintu  and  in  the  Fucu$  digUatus 
(which  is  much  used  in  Scotland  as  a  manure) 
the  following  substances — saccharine  matter, 
mucilage,  vegetable  albumen,  oxalate  of  pot- 
ash, malate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  muriate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  muriate  of  magne- 
sia, carbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  by- 
driodate  of  potash,  silica,  phosphate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  magnesia^  oxide  of  iron,  oxalate 
of  lime.  In  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jer- 
sey they  employ  the  ashes  of  the  sea-weeds, 
which  they  call  vraic.  Half  a  bushel  strewed 
over  a  perch  of  ground  in  winter,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  is  sufficient  It  gives  a  full 
ear  to  the  corn,  and  prevents  it  from  being  laid. 

'Phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  composed,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  H.  Berzelius,  of 


phosphoric  acid  100  parts,  and  lime  84*61; 
abounds  in  vegetable  substances.  It  forms  the  - 
basis  of  bones,  from  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  experiment,  it  is  commonly  procured.  Ob- 
tained in  this  way  it  is  always  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder,  without  either  taste  or  smell ;  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  unaltered  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  is 
composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia ; 
is  a  salt  soluble  in  16  times  its  weight  of  water. 
These  two  salts  have  been  found  in  a  variety 
of  vegetable  substances  by  MM.  Vauquelin, 
Saussure,  and  other  able  chemist's.  See  Boirxs. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  th&t  these  salts  are 
absorbed  from  the  soil  by  the  plants.  Almost 
all  cultivated  soils  contain  them  in  some  fomr 
or  other;  and  of  the  value  of  their  addition  to 
the  soil  in  almost  every  form,  there  is  consi> 
derable  evidence.  Thus,  phosphate  of  lime 
abounds  in  all  the  richest  animal  manures, 
such  as  in  bone-dust  and  the  richest  excre- 
ments of  animals ;  and,  again,  it  is  found  by 
the  Cheshire  graziers,  that  the  earthy  salts  of 
bones  obtained  from  the  size-makers,  after 
most  of  the  oily  matters  are  removed  by  the 
action  of  steam,  and  hardly  any  thing  but  the 
salts  of  lime  remain,  are  quite  as  fertilizing  to 
their  pastures  as  when  used  in  their  fresh 
state,  abounding  with  animal  mq^tters. 

Sulphate  of  Hme,  or  gypsum,  is  another  salt, 
which  is  invariably  found  in  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  certain  plants. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
salts  which  constitute  the  food  or  constituents 
of  plants.  It  is  always  present  in  the  clover, 
lucem,  and  sainfoin,  and  in  smaller  propor- 
tions in  the  potato  and  the  turnip.  See  Plas- 
ter OF  Pabib. 

That  it  is  a  food  for  plants,  was  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  He  remarked,  when 
speaking  of  gypsum  and  the  alkalies,  "It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  these  materials 
act  in  the  vegetable  economy  in  the  same  man-- 
ner  as  condiments  or  stimulants  in  the  animal 
economy;  and  that  they  render  the  common 
food  more  nutritive.  It  seems,  however,  a 
much  more  probable  idea,  that  they  are  ac- 
tually a  part  of  the  true  food  of  plants,  and  that 
they  supply  that  kind  of  matter  to  the  vegeta^ 
ble  fibre,  which  is  analogous  to  the  bony  mat- 
ter in  animal  structures.  Thus,  those  plants 
which  are  most  benefited  by  the  application 
of  gypsum,  are  those  which  always  aflford  it 
on  analysis.  Clover  and  most  of  the  artificial 
grasses  contain  it,  but  it  exists  in  very  mi- 
nute quantity  only  in  barley,  wheat,  and  tur* 
nips."  (wtfg.  Chem,  p.  19.)  And  it  is  notice- 
able, that  most  of  these  remarks  apply  to  the 
phosphate  of  lime  (which  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  stimulant),  since  it  is  not  even 
soluble  in  water ;  it  is  also  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  same  salts  of  lime  (the  phosphate 
and  the  carbonate)  which  Davy  thus  supposes 
to  be  placed  in  plants  to  add  to  their  strength 
and  solidity,  are  precisely  those  salts  which  for 
that  very  purpose  are  placed  in  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals. They  thus,  as  it  were,  mutually  nourish, 
each  other.  The  very  phosphate  of  lime,  which, 
in  the  dissolving  bone-dust  is  absorbed  by  the 
plant,  again  becomes,  in  the  food  of  animals,  a 
material  for  the  formation  of  other  bones. 
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.The  carbonate  of  lime,  in  some  of  its  forms 
-of  chalk,  limestone,  marl,  dx.,  is  the  most  uni- 
versally present  of  all  the  salts  contained  in 
vegetables.  It  is,  in  minute  proportions,  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  more  so  if  the  water  is  satu- 
rated with  carbonic  aci^  gas,  hence  it  is  readily 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  It  exists  in 
vegetables  in  very  varying  proportions ;  thus, 
the  ashes  of  the  perfect  oat  plant,  straw  and 
seed  together,  weife  proved  by  M.  Vauquelin  to 
contain  more  than  5  per  cent  of  this  earth. 
{jinn,  de  Chem,  vol.  xxiz.  p.  19.)  In  32  ounces 
of  seeds  of  wheat,  M.  Schraedar  found  12 
grains  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  in  the  same 
quantity  of  seeds  of  rye  1 3*4  grains ;  24*8  grains 
in  seeds  of  barley;  33-75  in  those  of  the  oat; 
and  46*2  in  the  same  weight  of  the  straw  of 
rye.  It  is  most  commonly,  although  not  al- 
ways, found  in  vegetables  with  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  These  were  found  together  by  M. 
Saussure  in  the  ashes  of  the  following  different 
substances.  He  obtained  from  100  parts  of 
the  ashes  of  the — 

Pkrta. 
LaavM  of  oak,  gmlhered  In  May      -       •        0*12 

Do.,  Beptember    .       -       .       .       .  SS* 

Bark  of  the  oak tt-25 

IVoodofoak    .-.-.-  t8- 

Boll  from  wood  of  oak     .       -       -       -  10* 

Wood  of  poplar       .....  97* 

Wood  of  hazel         .....        6* 

Woodofmalberry  .....  M* 

Woodofhombeaai  .....  M* 

Planta  of  peas.  In  flower         .       .       .        O* 
Do.  ofvelehea,  Inflower'    ...        4*11 
Do.  raised  In  dlatlUed  Water        .       .        «• 
Wheat  In  flower      .....        ots 

Do.  seeds,  ripe     -       -       -       -       -        O'tS 

Do.  straw      ......         1* 

Do.  bran       ......        0* 

Oat  seeds         ......        o* 

Barley  seeds     ......        0- 

Do.  chaff lfl*S 

Leaves  of  Rhod^dtninn  /•mghimmi, 

raised  on  lifnestooe  ....  4S'SS 

Do.  raised  on  granite   ....  lO-TS 

Leavei^of  fir,  raised  on  limestone   -       •  4S'5 

Do.,  raised  on  granite  .       .       .       .  tt* 

Now,  these  two  soils  (thcf  granite  and  the 
limestone)  contained  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
following  proportion : — 

OfBBlta.     UmMlOM. 

Oarboaateoflime              .       -     1*74  OS- 
Alumina      1395  0-0S5 

Silica 75*«» 

Peiroleom  .....  0*25 

Iron  and  manganese  ...     0*  0-99 

09*24     99^5 

Carbonate  of  lime  has  also  been  detected  in 
the  sap  and  white  matter  of  the  ulcer  of  the 
dm  by  M.  Vauquelin ;  in  the  ashes  of  worm- 
wood (more  than  50  parts  in  100),  by  Kuns- 
muUer;  in  the  flowers  of  the  arnica,  by  M. 
Chevalier ;  in  the  potato,  by  M.  Einhof ;  in  the 
red  bark  of  St.  Domingo,  in  Peruvian  bark,  and 
in  the  wood  of  the  quingania,  by  M.  Fourcroy. 
Existing,  therefore,  so  universally  in  plants, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  salt 
is  fulfilling,  then,  some  wise  and  salutary  pur- 
pose ;  not  fortuitously,  but  with  design ;  not  by 
chance,  but  by  the  regulation  and  arrangement 
of  their  Divine  Architect 

The  action  of  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  potash 
upon  vegetation  is  not  so  easily  explicable  as 
that  of  many  other  salts ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  that  of  cubic  petre  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

Nitrate  of  potash^  which  is  composed  of  ni- 
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trie  aeid  54*34  parts,  and  potash  45-66  parts, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a  few  plants,  it 
is  true,  but  in  the  greater  number,  even  in 
those  of  the  farmer's  crops,  on  which  on  some 
soils  its  application  produces  such  luxuriant 
effects,  its  presence  cannot  be  detected,  even 
in  minute  proportions.  Some  plants,  however, 
do  contain  it  in  considerable  quantities.  Thns 
it  has  been  found  in  the  common  nettle,  the 
horse-radish,  and  the  sunflower.  M.  Chevalier 
found  it  in  the  Ckenopodium  olidum ;  M.  Van- 
quelin  in  the  leaves  of  the  deadly  nightshade ; 
M.  Chevreul  in  woad;  Dr.  John  in  the  Memm- 
bryanthemum  crygtaUinum.  M.  Boullion  Le- 
grange  made  various,  plants,  such  as  the  sun- 
flower, vegetate  in  soils  which  did  Qot  contain 
any  sadtpetre:  upon  examining  them,  no  traces 
of  saltpetre  were  discernible,  but  upon  water- 
ing them  with  a  weak  solution,  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  them  as  usual.  (See  Nrra^Tu.) 
The  presence  of  cubic  petre  (nitrate  of  soda), 
which  is  composed  of  nitric  acid  62*1,  and  soda 
37*9,  is  still  more  rare  in  plants ;  it  has  only 
been  detected  in  barley. 

The  salts  formed  with  the  vegetable  acids 
existing  in  the  juices  of  plants  are  rather  nu- 
merous. Oxalate  of  potash,  for  instance,  exists 
in  the  Oxalis  acetocella,  and  several  oAers ; 
oxalate  of  lime  in  rhubarb,  parsley,  fennel, 
squills,  tormentilla,  deadly  nightshade,  and  spi- 
nach. Nitrate  of  lime  is  contained  in  die  onion; 
malate  of  lime  in  the  houseleek,  wake-robin, 
mignionette ;  and  malate  of  potash  in  me,  the 
garden  purslane,  nasturtians,  lilac,  madder,  dee. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  saline  substance  that 
exists  to  so  great  an  extent  in  marine  plants, 
and  which  has  been  used  for  so  long  a  period 
and  to  such  an  extent  for  those  growing  in  in- 
land situations,  as  common  salu  (See  Salt.)  A 
substance  which  not  only  abounds  in  all  plants 
growing  on  the  sea-shore,  but  always  exists  in 
smaller  proportions  in  many  of  those  ^wing  in 
upland  districts.  Thus,  Mr.  G.  Sinclair  obtained 
from  1450  grains  of  wheat-chaff  from  Bedford- 
shire, ashes  50 ;  common  salt2| :  from  1450  parts 
of  the  seed,  ashes  10 ;  common  salt }.  But  from 
the  same  crop,  which  had  been  dressed  with  44 
bushels  of  common  salt  per  acre,  he  obtained 
from  1450  parts  of  the  chaff,  ashes  40 ;  com- 
mon salt  4 :  and  from  1450  parts  of  the  seed, 
ashes  10;  common  salt  i. 

Common  salt  is  found  generally  in  minute 
proportions  in  most  cultivated  soils.  Davy 
detected  in  400  grains  of  a  good  silicious  soil 
from  a  Tonbridge  hop-garden,  nearly  8  parts 
of  common  salt. 

Besides  being  in  small  proportions  a  direct 
food  for  plants,  common  salt  also  seems  to 
perform  several  other  services  to  vegetatioB, 
and  the  same  remark  probably  applies  to  other 
salts ;  for  instance,  when  applied  to  the  soil  in 
small  proportions,  it  certainly  promotes  the 
putrefaction  of  its  organic  matters.   See  Salt. 

And  again,  salt,  in  common  with  several 
others,  appears  to  excite  or  stimulate  the  plant, 
when  applied  to  it  in  proportions  not  too  ex- 
cessive ;  a  fact  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

Another  use  of  common  and  other  salts  to 
vegetation  is,  the  preservation  of  tlw  plant 
from  injury  by  sudden  transitions  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere :  salted  soils  wily 
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freeze  in  intCDse  frosts.  I  have  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed 10  the  case  of  culiaary  vegetables,  such 
as  cabbages,  broccoli,  &c.,  that,  while  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ansa) ted  portions  of  the  ground 
were  haif-kllled  by  the  frost,  the  salted  portions 
have  totally  escaped.  Many  salts  have  also 
the  property  of  retarding  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  of  the  soil ;  others  absorb  it  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  are  of  the  class  of  deliquescing 
salt;  such  arc  the  common  salt,  chloride  of 
calcium,  chloride  of  magnesia,  cubic  petre,  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  dec.,  which,  in  consequence, 
when  they  are  used  as  fertilizers,  they  increase 
this  property,  so  valuable  and  so  essential  to 
all  cultivated  soils.  Thus  I  found  by  some 
experiments  upon  a  rich  soil  near  Maldon,  in 
Essex,  worth  42«.  per  acre,  that  1000  parts, 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  31S°,  absorbed  in  18 
hours,  by  exposure  to  air  saturated  with  moist- 
ure at  a  temperature  of  62°,  26  parts.  But 
1000  parts  of  the  ^ame  field,  which  had  been 
dressed  with  12  bushels  of  marine  salt  per 
acre,  under  the  same  circumstances  gained  27 
parts ;  and  1000  parts  of  the  same  soil,  which 
bad  been  dressed  with  6  bushels  per  acre, 
gained  26  parts.  The  attraction  of  some  sa- 
line substances  for  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  very  considerable.  I  found  that  1000 
parts  of  refuse  salt  manure,  dried  at  212°,  ab- 
sorbed in  3  hours,  by  exposure  to  air  saturated 
with  moisture  at  60°,  49^  parts.  1000  parte  of 
the  sediment  or  pan-scratch  of  the  salt-makers, 
gained  10  parts;  1000  parte  of  Cheshire  crushed 
rock-salt,  10  parte;  1000  parte  of  gypsum,  9 
|Mirte.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  so  powerfully 
deliquescent,  that  it  absorbs  sufficient  moisture 
from  the  air  to  dissolve  in  it  and  form  a  solu- 
tion. Dr.  Marcet  found  that  288  grains  in  124 
days  absorbed  684  grains  of  water.  288  grains 
4>f  nitrate  of  lime,  a  salt  found  in  some  of  the 
richest  alluvial  soils  of  the  East,  absorbs  in  147 
days  448  grains.  Carbonate  of  potash,  another 
saline  fertilizer,  also  absorbs  moisture.  Now, 
it  is  worthy  of  the  farmers'  notice,  that  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  is  the  very  salt  which  is  pro- 
duced in  such  abundance  by  the  decomposition 
cf  common  salt  by  lime,  in  the  way  so  suc- 
.cessfuHy  recommended  first,  by  the  old  Ger- 
man chemist  Glauber,  by  Mr.  Hollingsheajd, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Sir  Charles  Burrell  (See  Salt 
and  Line);  for,  by  the  slow  action  carried  on 
for  three  months  by  these  substances  on  each 
.other,  this  salt  and  soda  are  produced  by  the 
decomposition;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
when  these  salts  are  present  in  the  juices  of 
plants,  that  by  this  means  the  attractive  powers 
of  their  leaves  and  roots  for  aqueous  vapour 
may  he  increased.  Davy  alludes  to  these  es- 
sential, yet  too  little  understood  powers  of  ab- 
sorpiion  posses<(ed  by  vegetable-^  when  he  says 
{Lectures^  p.  207), — "In  very  intense  heats,  and 
when  the  soil  is  dry,  the  life  of  plants  seems 
to  be  preserved  by  the  absorbent  power  of  their 
-leaves;  and  it  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  that  aqueous  vapour  is 
most  abundant  in  the  atmosphere  when  it  is 
most  needed  for  the  purposes  cf  life,  and  that 
when  other  sources  of  iu  supply  are  cut  ofi", 
this  is  most  copious." 

Of  the  salte  of  ammonia*  as  I  have  in  another 
place  remarked,  carbonate  of  ammonia  has 
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been  detected  in  the  Chtnopodium  oKdum^  bj 
Messrs.  Chevalier  and  Lasseigne ;  and  it  pro* 
bably  exists  in  other  plants  which  are  distin? 
guished  for  their  powerful  disagreeable  odour. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  found  in  woad 
by  M.  Chevreul.  The  salts  of  ammonia  are  ti^ 
general  exceedingly  fertilizing  in  their  efilects 
upon  vegetation.  Soot  owes  part  of  ite  efiicacy 
to  the  ammoniacal  salte  it  contains.  The  liquor 
produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal  contains 
carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  this 
liquid  of  the  gas-makers  is  a  very  good  manure. 
"In  1808,*  says  Davy,  "I  found  the  growth  of 
wheat  in  a  field  at  Roehampton  assisted  by  a 
very  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia."  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Roberteon  with  soot  clearly 
show  the  fertilizing  effecte  of  the  soluble  por- 
tion of  it  He  mixed  together,  in  order  to  form 
a  liquid  manure,  six  quarts  of  soot  in  a  hogs- 
head of  water.  ''Asparagus,  peas,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  vegetables,'*  says  this  intelligent 
horticulturist,  **  I  have  manured  with  this  mix* 
ture,  with  as  much  effect  as  if  I  had  used  solid 
dung."  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  in  using 
this  and  all  other  liquid  fertilizers,  not  to  make 
the  solutions  too  strong:  it  is  an  error  into 
which  all  cultivators  are  apt  to  fall  in  their 
early  experimente.  Even  Davy  was  not  an 
exception,  since,  from  making  his  liquids  too 
concentrated,  he  obtained  results  which  widely 
differed  from  his  later  experimente.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  salte  of  ammonia,  and  all 
the  compound  manures  which  contain  them, 
have  a  very  considerable  forcing  or  stimulatp 
ing,  or,  perhaps,  from  their  decomposition, 
nourishing  effect  upon  vegetation.  In  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Belcher  upon  the  common 
garden  cress,  by  watering  them  with  a  solution 
of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  plante  were  Ifi 
days  forwarder  than  plante  growing  under 
similar  circumstances,  but  watered  with  plain 
water ;  and  he  also  describes  the  experimente 
of  Mr.  Gregory,  who,  by  watering  one-half  of  a 
grass  field  with  urine,  nearly  doubled  his  crop 
of  hay.  Other  testimonials  in  support  of  the 
fertilizing  powers  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  are 
furnished  by  Mr.  Handley. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  ammonia  operates 
upon  plante,  a  late  valuable  work  on  organic 
chemistry,  by  M.  Liebig,  abounds  with  ob« 
servations,  with  some  of  which  1  cheerfully 
and  cordially  agree.  To  understand  these  re- 
marks, however,  the  farmer  must  remember 
that  ammonia  is  composed,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Davy,  of  hydrogen  74  parts,  and 
azote  or  nitrogen  26  parts.  '*The  nitrogen  of 
putrefied  animals,"  he  observes,  "is  contained 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  ammonia  in  the  form  of 
a  gas,  which  is  capable  of  entering  into  com- 
bination with  carbonic  acid,  and  forming  a 
volatile  salt.  Ammonia  in  its  gaseous  form, 
as  well  as  all  its  volatile  compounds,  are  of 
extreme  solubility  in  water.  Ammonia,  there- 
fore, cannot  remain  long  in  the  atmosphere,  as 
every  shower  of  rain  must  condense  it,  and 
conx'ey  it  to  the  surface  of  the  earth:  thence, 
also,  rain-w<iter  must  at  all  times  contain  am- 
monia, though  not  always  in  equal  quantity. 
It  must  be  greater  in  summer  than  in  spring 
or  in  winter,  because  the  intervals  of  time  be- 
tween the  showers  are  greater;  and,  where 
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itfrenl  wet  days  occur,  the  ram  tf  >t1ie  'firBt 
tnntt  contain  more  of  it  than  the  second.  The 
rain  of  a  thander-storm,  after  a  long-protracted 
drought,  onght,  for  this  reason,  to  contain  the 
greatest  quantity  which  is  conreyed  to  the 
earth  at  one  time.  But  all  the  analyses  of 
atmospheric  air  hitherto  made  have  failed  to  de- 
monstrate the  presence  of  ammonia,  although, 
iaccording  to  our  view  (says  M.  Liebtg),  it  can 
never  be  absent.  If  a  pound  of  rain-water  con- 
tains only  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  ammonia, 
then  a  field  of  40,000  square  feet  must  receive 
annually  upwards  of  80  lbs.  of  amm6nia,  or  65 
lbs.  of  nitrogen;  for,  by  the  observations  of 
Schubler,  which  were  formerly  alluded  to, 
about  700,000  lbs.  of  rain  fell  over  this  sur- 
face in  4  months.  This  is  much  more  nitro- 
gen than  is  contained  in  the  form  of  vegetable 
albumen  and  gluten  in  2650  lbs.  of  woad,  2600 
lbs.  of  hay,  or  200  cwt.  of  bcei-n»ot,  which  arc 
the  yearly  produce  of  such  a  field ;  but  it  is 
less  than  the  straw,  roots,  and  grain  of  corn 
which  might  grow  on  the  same  surface  would 
contain.  Experiments  made  in  the  laborator}' 
of  Oiessen,  with  the  greatest  care  and  exact- 
ness, have  placed  (continues  Liebig)  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonia  in  rain-water  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  had  hitherto  escaped  observation, 
because  nb  one  thought  of  searching  for  it." 
Bee  Ammonia. 

I  cannot  recommend  the  farmer  to  adopt  the 
Able  conclusions  of  M.  Liebtg  without  consider- 
able caution :  hardly  any  thing  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  science  more  than  erroneous  theories. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  farmer  can  in  all 
cases  patiently  and  successfully  examine  and 
apply  the  valuable  facts  of  the  skilful  chemist 
without  mystifying  himself  with  not  always  in- 
telligible doctrines.  It  is  very  probable  that 
plants  have  the  power  of  decomposing  ammo- 
nia, and  of  assimilating  the  nitrogen  which  it 
contains,  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  little 
doubt  the  hydrogen  of  water  is  assimilated  by 
them ;  but  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
facts,  and  the  best  course,  therefore,  will  be  to 
regard  them  not  as  absolute  chemical  truths, 
but  merely  as  of  the  class  of  what  may  be  per- 
haps denominated  scientific  probabilities. 

Some  of  the  other  compounds  of  chlorine, 
the  old  class  of  chlorides  of  the  chemist,  have 
been  tried  as  fertilizers,  with  very  doubtful 
success ;  for  although  at  first  the  seeds  which 
had  been  steeped  in  them  germinatM  with  a 
considerably  increased  rapidity,  yet  they  speed- 
ily seemed  to  suffer  by  this  •'Additional  stimu- 
lus. Davy  tried  solutions  of  chlorine,  and  sul- 
phate of  iron  (green  vitriol) ;  he  says,  "Though 
the  plume  was  very  vigorous  for  a  time,  yet  it 
became  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  weak  and 
sickly,  and  at  that  period  less  vigorous  in  its 
growth  than  the  radish  sprouts  which  had  been 
naturally  developed,  so  that  there  can  be 
scarcely  any  useful  application  of  these  expe- 
riments.  Too  rapid  growth  and  premature  de- 
cay  seem  invariably  connected  in  organized 
siructures,  and  it  is  only  by  following  the  slow 
operations  of  natural  causes  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  making  impiovements."  Oxymuriate 
of  lime,  or^  properly  speaking,  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, hoWiever,  appears  to  be  beneficial  to 
▼egetation :  this  was  ascertained  in  1796,  by 
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Ingenhouz ;  and  I  have  given  m  my  wntk  '9m 
FertUittn,  p.  ^67,  the  result  of  aone  triflls  '%f 
Mr.  Pincham  with  this  chloride  thai  were  bigfatf 
successful:  he  says,  *'Half  of  some  tanip' 
seed  were  steeped  for  36  hours  in  a  aolntioa 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  composed  of  1  part 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  48  parts  water;  this 
was  sown  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances of  soil  and  aspect  with  the  other  half 
nn steeped.  The  first  came  up  much  sooofer, 
was  never  attacked  by  the  fly,  and  the  prodoee 
was  half  as  much  again,  and  the  tops  made 
more  luxuriant.  He  attributes  the  failure  of 
Davy  to  his  having  used  the  chlorine,  oncom- 
bincd  with  the  base  lime.  Such  then  are  ihe 
chief  facts  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  relating 
to  the  uses  of  the  saline  bodies  to  vegetation. 
It  is  a  research  much  more  extensive  and 
valuable  than  it  at  first  may  appear  to  the  in- 
telligent farmer.  What  we  already  know  of 
the  action  and  (he  effects  of  these  saline  bodies 
as  the  food  or  constituents  of  plants,  he  will 
find  exceedingly  important.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  salts  act  upon  vegetation  in 
many  beneficial  ways,  yet  unknown  to  the  phi- 
losopher. The  material  action  upon  some  soila 
of  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash),  for  instance,  is 
to  us  inexplicabk;  by  any  chemioal  knowledge 
that  we  at  present  possess.  The  effect  of  cubic 
petre  and  other  salts  is  often  equally  mysteri- 
ous ;  but  although  there  are  difficulties  of  this 
kin^,  the  scientific  farmer,  far  fr<»m  aHowiog 
such  impediments  to  restrain  either  his  ardour 
or  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  will  only  see  in 
these  at  present  hidden  truths  additional  rea- 
sons for  a  noble  perseverance  in  the  parsaii  of 
knowledge ;  for  he  will  feel  that  the  discovery 
of  the  reasons  of  the  at  present  many  uakoowii 
phenomena  of  vegetable  life  will  in  all  reason- 
able probability  extend  very  materially  the 
powers,  and  increase  the  sphere  of  usefolne$s 
of  many  succeeding  generations  of  enlightened 
cultivators. 

SALTPETRE  (Germ,  and  Fr.  talpetrty  8ee 
NiTRATBs  and  Salts. 

SALTWORT  (Snltoia,  from  m/«m,  salt;  in 
allusion  to  the  saline  properties  of  the  species). 
A  genus  of  plants  which  inhabits  the  sea-coasi, 
especially  abundant  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,  where  they  are  extensively  gathered 
and  burnt  for  the  manufacture  of  barilla  and 
soda.    See  Kelp. 

SALT-MARSH  CATERPILLAR.    See  Ca- 

TSK  PILLAR. 

SALVING  or  SMEARING  sheep  is  reaoncd 
to  in  various  districts,  for  the  pur|x>se  of  pre- 
serving the  fleece  from  the  eflects  of  weather, 
destroying  injurious  insects,  and  preventing 
cutaneous  diseases.  A  mixture  of  damaged 
butter,  hog's  lard,  resin,  and  Oallipoli  oil,  is 
found  to  be  the  most  efficacious  salve.  Tar 
stains  and  spoils  the  colour  of  the  wooL  See 
Shebp. 

SAMPLE.  A  small  quanttty'of  a  commodity 
exhibited  at  public  or  private  sales,  as  a  speci- 
men. Wool,  wine,  com,  aeeds,  and  indeed 
most  species  of  agricultural  prodnoe  and  hmp- 
chandise  that  £nn  be  conveyed  in  small  bnlk, 
are  sold  by  sample.  If  an  artiele  W  not  at  nn 
average  equal  to  the  sample  by  ^wlrieb  it  is 
sold,  the  Imyer  mnj  caned  ^Am  nontnicip  mm^ 
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nxtLTtL  tlie  aftiefe  to  the  teller.  (M'OuHodi'B 
Cdm,  JHct.) 

SAND  (Germ.).  Finely  divided  silieioas 
ttfttter  constitutes  common  river  and  sea-sand : 
particles  of  other  substances  are  oHen  blended 
Irhh  it,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  calcareous 
from  the  prevalence  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Sand  is  of>en  employed  as  a  manure  by  the 
cultivator  of  the  poor,  hungry  clays,  especially 
if  he  can  obtain  calcareous  sand.  See  Earths, 
MiYTURR  OF  Soils. 

SANDWORT.  See  GaiCitwKfin.  {Artnaria, 
from  arena,  sand ;  referring  to  the  sandy  situa- 
tion in  which  most  of  the  species  are  found.) 
This  is  an  extensive  genus  of  herbs,  of  humble 
Sfrowth,  with  numerous  slender  stems,  opposite, 
fnostfy  narrow,  entire,  undivided  leaves,  and 
small,  white  or  reddish,  inodorous  flowers,  with 
coloured  anthers.  This  succulent  vegetable 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  samphire,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  it  are  pickled  and 
sold  for  that  plant 

8ANICLE  (Saiticvla,  from  $ano,  to  heal.) 
The  wood  sanicle  (S.  Europea)  is  a  mere  pe- 
rennial weed,  growing  in  woods  and  groves 
abundantly,  about  a  foot  high,  flowering  in 
May.  The  root  is  tufted,  with  fleshy  fibres. 
The  leaves  are  chiefly  radical,  simple,  with 
^eply  cleft  lobes,  veiny,  and  of  a  deep  shining 
green.  Flowers  cream-coloured,  in  capitate 
ttmbels,  in  an  irregular,  twice  compound,  partly 
ambellate  panicle.  The  herb  is  bitter,  with  an 
sorid,  somewhat  aromatic  pungency.  Its  re- 
poted  vulnerary  qualities  are  no  longer  be- 
lieved. 

"BAP.  In  botany,  the  fluid  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  roots  from  the  earth,  and  undergoes  the 
Jlrst  action  of  the  vital  chemistry  of  the  plant, 
is  called  the  sap.  It  is  formed  as  the  absorbed 
llatd  ascends  upwards  into  the  stem.  It  is 
itflerwards  conveyed  to  the  leaves,  where  it  is 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air,  loses 
a  targe  portion  of  its  water,  undergoes  a  che- 
mical change,  and,  being  returned  to  the 
branches  and  stem,  it  is  analogous  to  the  blood 
in  animals ;  all  the  secretions  being  formed 
fVom  it.  Changed  in  the  leaf  into  proper  juice, 
it  15  assimilated  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
plant.  In  its  crude  state  it  consists  of  little 
itkeept  water,  holding  earthy  and  gaseous  mat- 
ter in  solution,  especially  carbonic  acid ;  but 
fts  it  rises  through  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  it  dis- 
solves the  secretions  it  meets  with  in  its  course, 
and  thus  acquires  new  properties,  so  that  by 
the  lime  it  reaches  the  leaves  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  its  state  when  it  first  entered  the 
root.  The  course  taken  by  the  sap  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  stem,  is  by  the  whole  of  the 
tissue  included  within  the  bark,  provided  it  is 
a)l  permeable;  but  as,  in  many  plants,  the 
central  part  of  the  stem  becomes  choked  up 
with  solid  matter  deposited  in  the  tissue,  it 
«is daily  happens,  especially  in  trees,  that  the 
ecurse  of  the  sap  is  confined  to  the  outer  part 
fbi  the  wood,  hence  called  sap  wood.  It  is  not 
eertainly  known  through  what  kind  of  tissue 
the  upward  motion  of  &e  sap  takes  place,  but 
It  is  probable  that  it  is  carried  onwards  through 
«||  the  tubes  and  vessels  of  tlie  wood,  and  their 
i^ntercellular  passages.  The  dotted  vessels  of 
•^M  ivood  stem  aiore  especially  desttnecl  to 


MAX  this  ofllce  whto  the  sap  is  in  rapid  mo- 
tioo;  but  as  they  aAerwaros  become  en  ply* 
while  the  ascent  of  the  sap  continues,  there  caa 
be  no  doubt  that  the  woody  tubes  or  pleuren- 
ch3fma  offer  the  most  constant  means  by  which 
the  sap  is  conveyed.    See  Ai.ru nscx. 

SAP-SAGO.  A  kind  of  cheese  made  in 
Switzerland,  having  a  dark  olive-green  colour 
and  agreeable  flavour,  derived  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  from  the  addition  of  mellilot.  See 
CnsBsc  and  Zabzikokb. 

SAVIN.    See  JoNiFBR. 

SAW-DUST.  The  refuse  or  waste  powder 
obtained  from  saw-pits,  after  any  wood  or  tim- 
ber has  been  separated  or  cut  asunder  by  the 
saw.  If  fresh  oak  saw-dust  be  scattered  on 
gravel  walks  it  efl*ectual1y  prevents  the  growth 
of  weeds,  and  when  mixed  with  blood  and 
quicklime  it  forms  an  excellent  manure  for  the 
garden.  This  substance  has  lately  been  brought 
prominently  into  notice  as  an  adjunct  lo  other 
manures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  use- 
fulness when  made  into  compost  with  pntres- 
cent  manures,  saline' substances,  and  organic 
matters.  A  compost  of  this  kind,  which  has 
been  well  mixed  and  decomposed,  and  turned 
over  with  the  spade  at  proper  time,  will  pro- 
duce an  excellent  crop  of  turnips. 

SASSAFRAS  {LawrM9  sastafrat).  This,  on 
account  of  its  sensible  qualities,  and  real  or 
supposed  active  medical  virtues,  was  among 
the  first  American  trees  which  became  known 
to  Europeans.  In  the  United  States,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  latitude  43^,  may  be  assumed  as  one 
of  the  extreme  points  at  which  it  is  found 
towards  the  northeast.  But  here  it  is  only  a 
tall  shrub,  rarely  exceeding  15  or  80  feet  ia 
height,  whilst  in  the  Middle  States  it  attains  a 
height  of  60  or  60  feet,  being  still  more  stately 
farther  south.  It  is  found  in  the  Western  and  ex- 
treme Southern  States,  and  in  the  low,  maritime 
parts  of  Virginia,  of  the  two  Carolinas,  and  of 
Greorgia.  The  sassafras  is  observed  to  grow 
of  preference  about  plantations  and  in  soils 
which  have  been  exhausted  by  cultivation  and 
abandoned.  The  old  trees  give  birth  to  hun- 
dreds of  shoots  which  spring  from  the  earth  at 
little  distances,  but  which  rarely  rise  higher 
than  6  or  8  feet.  Though  this  tree  is  common 
on  poor  land,  and  blooms  and  matures  itb  seed 
at  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  yet  it  is  never  of 
very  ample  dimensions  except  in  feuile  soils, 
such  as  form  the  declivities  which  skiit  the 
swamps,  and  such  as  sustain  the  luxuriant 
forests  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee. 
About  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  sassa- 
fras is  in  full  bloom  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
and  six  weeks  earlier  in  South  Carolina.  The 
wood  stripped  of  its  bark  is  very  durable,  strong, 
and  resists  worms,  dec.  It  forms  excellent  posts 
for  gates.  Bedsteads  made  of  it  are  never 
infested  with  bugs.  It  is,  however,  only  occa- 
sionally employed  for  any  useful  purpose,  and 
never  found  in  the  lumber-yards  of  large  towns* 
The  pith  and  dried  leaves  of  the  young  branches 
of  the  sassafras  contain  much  mucilage,  resem* 
bKng  that  of  the  okra  plant,  and  are  extensively 
used  ia  Nev  Orleans  to  thicken  potage,  and 
nake  the  celebrated  gMmtespMp.  InYiirii^ii^ajid 
oUwr  Soathern  8taies»  the  iahabitants  makaa 
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beer  by  boiling  the  youog  shoots  of  the  sassa- 
fras in  water,  to  which  a  certain  qaantiiy  of  mo- 
Jaxses  or  sagar  is  added,  the  whole  being  left  to 
ferment  The  beer  is  regarded  as  a  wholesome 
and  pleasant  drink  during  summer.  80  is  an 
infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  roots,  which  is 
much  drunk  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  and 
other  disorders. 

SAW-FLIES.  The  names  of  aboire  60 
species  of  saw-flies,  natives  of  the  United 
States,  and  found  in  Massachusetts,  are  given 
in  Dr.  Harris's  Catalogue.  Some  of  these  are 
very  interesting  in  their  caterpillar  state.  One 
of  the  largest  flies  is  called  Cinibex  Ulmi,  be- 
cause it  inhabits  the  elm.  The  female  of  this 
species,  at  first  sight,  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
hornet.  (The  name  Cimbex  was  originally 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  insects  resem- 
bling bees  and  wasps.but  not  producing  honey.) 
The  elm  saw-fly  measures  an  inch  in  length, 
the  wings  expanding  about  2  inches.    It  ap- 

Sears  in  the  Eastern  States  from  the  last  of 
[ay  to  the  middle  of  June,  during  which  the 
female  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  common  Ameri- 
can elm,  the  leaves  of  which  serve  as  food  for 
the  young  caterpillars  hatched  out  These 
come  to  their  growth  in  August,  and  then  mea^ 
sure  from  1^  to  2  inches  in  length.  Like  all 
false  caterpillars  of  the  genus  Cimbex,  this  in- 
sect, when  handled  or  disturbed,  betrays  its 
fears  or  its  displeasure  by  spirting  out  a  watery 
iluid  from  certain  little  pores  situated  on  the 
sides  of  its  body  just  above  its  spiracles.  The 
false  caterpillars  of  other  saw-flies  prove  very 
destructive  to  pines  and  other  fir  trees.  They 
crawl  down  the  trees  and  weave  cocoons  which 
are  concealed  in  the  leaves,  Ac,  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  insects  burst  their  chrysalids 
and  come  forth  as  winged  flies. 

No  means,  says  Dr.  Harris,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  caterpillars  of  the  fir  saw-fly  have 
been  tried  here,  except  showering  them  with 
soap-suds,  and  with  solutions  of  whale-oil 
soap,  which  has  been  found  eflectual.  They 
nay  also  be  shaken  ofi*  or  beaten  from  the 
trees,  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  tor- 
pid and  easily  fall,  and  may  be  collected  in 
sheets,  and  be  burned  or  given  to  swine.  For 
other  means  to  check  their  depredations  the 
reader  may  eonsult  the  articles  on  the  pine  and 
fir  saw-flies  of  Europe,  contained  in  Hollar's 
Treati^. 

Dr.  Harris  has  described  a  kind  of  saw-fly 
(Seiandria  ri/w),  which  attacks  the  grape-vine. 
It  is  of  a  jet-black  colour,  except  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax,  which  is  red,  the  legs  being 
a  pale-yellow  or  whitish.  The  body  is  about 
i  of  an  inch  long.  The  false  caterpillars  pro- 
ceeding from  the  eggs  of  these  flies  may  be 
found  in  swarms  of  various  ages  on  the  lower 
sides  of  the  leaves,  some  very  small  and  others 
fully  grown.  When  fully  grown  they  measure 
about  |ths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is 
a  light-green,  the  legs  and  tip  of  the  tail  being 
black.  AAer  the  first  moulting  they  become 
almost  entirely  yellow,  and  then  leave  the  vine 
to  burrow  in  the  ground.  1'hey  come  out  again 
from  their  chrysalis  state  in  about  a  fonnight, 
pair  and  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood.  The 
young  of  the  second  brood  are  not  transformed 
ttnto  flies  until  the  succeeding  spring,  remain- 
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ing  in  the  ground  in  their  cocoons  through  th» 
wintier.  **  For  some  years  previous  to  the  pub* 
lication  of  my  IHtcoune**  says  Dr.  Harris,  «*I 
observed  that  these  insects  annually  increased 
in  number,  and,  in  the  year  1832,  they  had  be- 
come so  numerous  and  destructive  that  manj 
vines  were  entirely  stripped  of  their  l«saves  by 
them.  Whether  the  i^medies  then  proposed 
by  me,  or  any  other  means,  have  tended  to  di- 
minish their  numbers,  or  to  keep  them  in  check, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  have 
had  no  further  opportunity  for  making  observa- 
tions on  the  insects  themselves.  At  that  timc^ 
air-slacked  lime,  which  was  found  to  be  fatal 
to  these  false  caterpillars  of  the  vine,  was  ad- 
vised to  be  dusted  upon  them,  and  strewed  also 
upon  the  ground  under  the  vines,  lo  insure  the 
destruction  of  such  of  the  insects  as  might 
fall.  A  solution  of  one  pound  of  common  hard 
soap  in  five  or  six  gallons  of  soft  water,  is  used 
by  English  gardeners  to  destroy  the  young  of 
the  gooseberry  saw-fly ;  and  the  same  was  re- 
commended to  be  tried  upon  the  insects  under 
consideration. 

«A11  the  young  of  the  saw-flies  do  not  so 
closely  resemble  caterpillars  as  the  preceding; 
some  of  them,  as  has  already  been  stated,  ha^ 
the  form  of  slugs  or  naked  snails.  Of  this  de- 
scription is  the  kind  called  the  slug-worm  ia 
this  cottntry,  and  the  slimy  grab  of  the  pear 
tree  in  Europe.  So  different  are  these  inm 
the  other  false  caterpillars,  that  they  woukl  not 
be  suspected  to  belong  to  the  same  family. 
Their  relationship  becomes  evident,  however, 
when  they  have  finished  their  transformations  % 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  sav-IKes  of 
our  slug-worms  and  those  of  the  yine  are  00 
much  alike  in  form  and  structure,  that  tbey 
are  both  included  in  the  same  genus.  Mora- 
over,  there  are  certain  false  caterpillars,  inter- 
mediate in  their  forms  and  appearance  between 
the  slimy  and  slug  like  kinds  and  those  thai 
more  nearly  resemble  the  true  caterpillais  t 
thus  admirably  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  re- 
mark, that  nature  proceeds  not  with  abrupt  or 
unequal  steps ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  amidst 
the  immense  variety  of  living  forms,  where- 
with this  earth  has  been  peopled,  there  is  a  ro> 
gular  gradation  and  connection,  which,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  if  we  fail  to  discover,  it  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  our  own  ignorance  and 
short-sightedness,  than  to  any  want  of  harmony 
and  regularity  in  the  plan  of  the  Creator.  Ia 
considering  the  resemblances  of  species,  we 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  care  that  has  been 
taken,  by  almost  insensible  shades  of  differ- 
ence among  them,  or  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances controlling  their  distribution,  their  ha* 
bits  of  life,  and  their  choice  of  food,  to  prevent 
them  from  commingling,  whereby  each  species 
is  made  to  preserve  forever  its  individual 
identity. 

**  The  saw-fly  of  the  rose,  which,  as  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  described  before,  may 
be  called  Selandria  rortt,  from  its  favourite 
plant,  so  nearly  resembles  the  slug- worm  saw- 
fly  as  not  to  be  distinguished  therefrom  except 
by  a  practised  observer.  The  caterpillars  of 
these  perform  their  appointed  woric  of  destnio* 
tion  in  the  autumn;  they  then  go  into  dM 
ground,  make  their  earthen  cells,  remain  f 
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in  throughout  the  winter,  and  appear,  in  the 
vriuged  Torm,  in  the  rollowing  spring  and 
summer." 

During  several  years  past^  these  pernicious 
vermin  have  infested  the  rose  bushes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  have  proved  so  inju- 
rious to  them,  as  to  have  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by 
whom  a  premium  of  $100,  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful mode  of  destroying  these  insects,  was 
offered,  in  the  summer  of  1840.  Showering  or 
syringing  the  bushes  with  a  liquor,  made  by 
mixing  with  water  the  juice  expressed  from 
tobacco  by  tobacconists,  has  been  recom- 
mended; but  some  caution  is  necessary  in 
making  this  mixture  of  a  proper  strength,  for 
if  too  strong  it  is  injurious  to  plants ;  and  the 
experiment  does  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  been 
eonducted  with  sufficient  care  to  insure  safety 
and  success.  Dusting  lime  over  the  plants 
when  wet  with  dew  has  been  tried,'  and  found 
of  some  use;  but  this  and  all  other  remedies 
will  probably  yield  iu  efficacy  to  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston's  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap  and  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  the  soap  to 
'  fiAeen  gallons  of  water.  For  particular  direc- 
tions to  use  this,  see  Aphioks. 
•  For  a  species  of  minute  saw-fly,  destructive 
to  the  turnip  crops  in  England,  see  Flt  ih 
TuKiriFS. 

8 A  W.  GRASS.    See  Boe-Rusa. 

SAXIFRAGE  {Safifraga;  from  saxuntt  a 
stone,  and  frangOf  to  break ;  in  allusion  to  its 
reputed  medical  qualities  in  that  disease). 
This  is  a  very  extensive  genus  of  beautiful 
alpine  plants,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  par- 
ticnlarly  suitable  for  ornamenting  rock-work, 
or  growing  on  the  sides  of  naked  banks.  They 
are  all  readily  increased  by  seeds  or  divisions. 
These  herbs  are,  for  the  most  part,  perennial, 
various  in  habit,  oHen  in  some  degree  hairy 
and  glutinous,  with  stalked,  simple,  undivided 
or  lobed  leaves.  Flowers  either  panicled, 
rarely  solitary,  on  a  long  naked  stalk,  or  co* 
rymbosje  at  the  top  of  a  round  leafy  stem; 
erect,  white,  yellow,  or  purple,  frequently  spot- 
ted, inodorous.  Dr.  Darlington  describes  two 
American  species  under  the  names  of  Virgmia 
or  Early  Saxifrage^  and  Ptnnsylvania  or  TaU 
Saxifrage.  Canada  and  Labrador  have  some 
species. 

SAXIFRAGE,  BURNBT.    See  BcmHST. 

SAXIFRAGE,  GOLDEN.  SeeGoLssv  Saxi- 
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SCAB.  A  contagions  disease  incident  lo 
sheep,  which,  like  the  mange  in  cattle,  horses, 
and  dogs,  and  the  itch  in  the  human  subject,  is 
the  ejQfect  of  certain  minute  insects  belonging 
to  the  class  Aeari;  at  least  these  insects  al- 
ways are  present  in  this  disease.  In  the  human 
snbject  the  itch  insect  obtains  its  food  from  the 
pastnles  of  the  disease.  The  cure  of  scab, 
however,  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  destruction 
of  this  insect  Washes,  whether  infusions  of 
tobacco,  hellebore,  or  arsenic,  appear  to  be  ol>- 
Jeetionable,  and  a  safer  and  more  effectual 
method  of  curing  the  disease  and  benefiting 
the  wool  is  the  application  of  a  mercurial 
ointment  The  ointment  should  be  made  of 
two  strengths.  That  for  bad  cases  should  con- 
sist of  common  mercarial  or  Trooper^s  oint> 


ment,  rubbed  down  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  lard.  The  other,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
should  contain  five  parts  of  lard  to  one  (»f  the 
mercurial  ointment  {Youatt  on  the  Sheep,  p. 
636.)     See  ^Hcsr,  Disk  asks  or. 

SCABIOUS  (Seabiua,  from  scalnes,  the  itch; 
the  common  kind  is  said  to  cure  that  disorder). 
Some  of  these  plants  are  well  adapted  for  or- 
namenting the  flower-border.  The  herbaceous 
species  are  readily  increased  by  division  at 
the  root,  or  .by  seed.  The  seeds  of  the  annual 
kinds  merely  require  sowing  in  the  open  bor- 
der. There  are  -three  indigenous  species,  all 
perennials;  viz.,  the  devil's-bit  scabious  (9. 
ntccisa),  which  is  common  in  grassy,  rather 
moist  pastures,  flowering  from  August  to  Oc- 
tober (see  DbvilVBit  Scabious);  the  field 
Scabious  (S,  avveH$i$),  growing  in  corn-fields 
and  pastures,  wiih  a  bristly  stem  a  y^rd  high. 
The  radical  leaves  are  lanceolate,  serrated* 
stalked,  the  rest  pinnatifid  and  quite  sessile. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  are  large 
and  handsome,  of  a  fine  pale  purple.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  said  to  eat  this  herb ;  but  its  bitter 
and  nauseous  flavour  is  not  agreeable  to  do- 
mestic cattle.  The  small  scabious  (5.  co/nrn- 
baria)  is  a  less  common  species,  attaining  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  are  smaller  and  more  deli- 
cate than  the  last 

SCALD  CREAM.  Provincially,  cream 
raised  by  heat  or  clouted  cream.  See  DAimr^ 
Milk,  Buttbr,  LACTOMSTim,  &c 

SCALLION.    See  Oniosr. 

SCAPE.  In  botany,  a  stem  rising  from  the 
roots,  more  frequently  from  a  rhizome  or  un- 
derground stem,  bearing  nothing  but  the  flow- 
ers.   The  iris  is  an  example. 

SCARIFIER.  A  tillage  implement  for  stir- 
ring and  loosening  the  soil,  without  bringing 
up  a  fresh  surface.  Under  the  same  head  may 
be  included  the  grubber,  the  cultivator,  and  the 
scufller,  all  of  which  act  on  the  combined 
principles  of  plough  and  harrow  at  the  same 
time.  Some  of  these  implements  have  wheels* 
by  the  raising  or  lowering  of  which  the  tines 
or  prongs  may  be  made  to  sink  more  or  less 
into  the  earth.    See  Habbow. 

Amongst  the  earliest  of  the  many  varieties 
of  this  implement  that  I  am  acquainted  witll 
(says  Mr.  J.  A.  Ransome,  in  his  work  upon  the 
Jmplemenis  of  JgricuUwre),  is  one  which  the 
late  T.Cooke  used,  attached  to  the  fram^ 
work  of  his  drill,  the  coulters  and  apparatus 
of  which,  being  removed,  gave  place  to  a  bar, 
or  head,  suspended  by  joints  to  the  axle,  oa 
which  a  row  of  strong  tines  was  fixed.  See 
PI.  14,  fig.  S. 

On  a  similar  plan  to  this,  but  working  on  a 
plough-carriage,  another  invention  by  Robert 
Fuller,  a  practical  farmer  of  Ipswich,  came 
into  operation,  and  worked  exceedingly  well.  • 

BiddelVe  Sear^  and  Extirpator  (PI.  16,  fig. 
3)  is  held  in  deservedly  high  repute  in  Suflblk 
(where  it  originated)  and  Sie  eastern  and  mid- 
land counties,  where  it  is  now  in  very  general 
use.  It  is  an  implement  of  immense  power, 
and  well  calculated  to  supersede  the  ezunsivft 
use  of  the  plough,  otherwise  indispensable  ia 
the  cultivation  of  strong  land,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  with  belter  effect.    Th»nr^ 
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be  BO  qnestum  that  in  a  general  waj-  a  finer 
tilth  may  be  obtained  with  Biddelfs  scarifier 
than  vriih  any  plough;  and,  for  thii  reason, 
strong  and  tenacious  clays  and  even  many  of 
the  better  loams,  though  dry  at  the  surface  and 
apparently  in  good  order  for  ploughing,  fre- 
quently turn  up  coarse  and  **  loamy."  In  the 
early  part  of  the  spring,  the  combined  action 
of  frost  and  the  atmosphere  may  probably  in 
time  eflfect  what  a  scarifier  would  do  at  once, 
viz.,  reduce  the  clods  to  a  comparatively  fine 
mould,  without  which  the  hope  of  a  good  bar- 
ley crop  is  but  slender.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  process  of  scarifying  should  not 
prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  turnip  or  any 
other  crop.  Indeed,  some  are  of  opinion  that 
what  is  usually  called  a  ttalt  furrow,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  newly  ploughed  one,  is  more 
favourable  to  the  germination  and  afler-growth 
of  a  plant  like  the  turnip  than  a  sowing  on  soil 
freshly  turned  up. 

A  great  improvement  on  Fuller's  extirpator, 
was  Finlayton*$  Paient  Self-deaning  Harrow,  PI. 
16,  fig.  5.  This  well-known  implement  may  be 
called  the  parent  of  several  of  the  same  de- 
scription, which,  in  improved  forms,  have  sub- 
sequently come  into  use.  It  is  formed  of  iron, 
and,  according  to  the  inventor,  has  the  follow- 
ing advantages: — 1.  From  the  position  in 
which  the  tines  are  fixed,  their  points  {aaaaa) 
hanging  nearly  on  a  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  land,  it  follows,  that  this  implement  is 
drawn  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  power. 
3.  From  the  curved  form  of  the  tines,  all  stub- 
Me,  coach,  &c.,  that  the  tines  may  encounter  in 
their  progress  through  the  soil,  is  brooght  to 
the  sarfaee»  and  rolled  up  to  the  face  of  the 
tines ;  when  it  loses  its  hold,  and  is  throwa  off 
{9Xb  bhb  6),  always  relieving  itself  from  be- 
ing choked,  however  wet  or  fool  the  land. 
8,  The  mode  by  which  this  harrow  can  be  so 
easily  adjusted  to  work  at  any  depth  required, 
Maders  it  of  great  value ;  this  is  done  as  quick 
M  thought  by  moving  the  regulator  (c)  upwards 
or  downwards  between  the  lateral  spring  (<2e); 
«Ad  by  each  movement  upwards  into  the  open<- 
Wffs  (/g^tAr),  the  fore-tines  {till)  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  aoil  about  L^  inch  deeper 
by  each  movement  into  the  different  spaces, 
until  the  regulator  is  thrown  up  to  (r),  when 
the  harrow  is  given  its  greatest  power,  and 
will  Uien  be  working  at  the  depth  of  8  or  9 
inches.  Also  the  azletree  of  the  hind^wheeU 
is  moved  betwixt  e  and  p,  a  space  of  7  or  8 
inches,  by  a  screw  through  the  axletree,  which 
is  turned  by  a  small  handle  (g),  so  that  the 
hind  part  of  the  harrow,  by  this  simple  mode, 
is  also  regulated  to  the  depth  at  which  it  is 
found  necessary  to  work.  4.  When  the  bar- 
row is  drawn  to  the  head  or  foot  lands,  the  re^ 
fculator  is  pressed  down  to  </,  and  the  fore-wheel 
(m)  is  then  allowed  to  pass  under  the  fore-bar 
(«),  by  which  the  nose  of  the  harrow  is  lifted, 
and  the  points  of  the  fore-tioes  (I  III)  will  then 
be  taken  3  or  3  inches  out  of  the  soil,  which 
affords  the  means  of  turning  the  harrow  with 
the  greatest  facility.  6.  Being  made  of  malle- 
•ble  iron,  its  durability  may  be  said  to  be  end- 
less ;  whereas,  if  made  of  wood,  the  prime  cost 
would  be  entirely  lost  at  the  end  of  every  5  or 
4  years.  Lastly,  the  mode  of  working  ia  so 
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easy,  thai  any  boy  of  10  or  IS  years  of  af^  is 
perfectly  qualified  to  manage  it.  Next  to  Wil- 
kie's  brake,  we  consider  this  the  most  valoabia 
of  pronged  implements,  and  think  that,  like 
Wilkie's  implement,  it  might  be  substituted  for 
the  plough,  after  drilled  green  or  root  crops,  on 
light  soil  generally.  Some  account  of  the  as- 
tonishing powers  of  the  implement,  as  exem-» 
plified  in  breaking  up  Hyde  Park,  London,  in 
1826,  will  be  found  in  the  Oardetuf'$  Magazme, 
vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

Wtlki^t  ParalMJtl^'u§ting  Brake  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  implement  last  mentioned ;  its  dtkM 
improvement  consists  in  the  triangular  adjust* 
ment  of  the  teeth  or  prongs,  and  the  facilitf 
with  which  they  may  be  completely  throws 
out  of  work;  whereas,  with  Pinlaysoa's  har^ 
row  this  can  only  be  partially  done,  the  hiiui- 
teeth  of  the  latter  still  retaining  some  hold  of 
the  ground,  even  though  the  first  row  be  lifted 
up.  This  we  are  aware  has  been  represenled 
as  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  slight  hold 
retained  by  the  back-row  of  tines  prevents  the 
implement  from  running  on  the  horse's  heds,  • 
when  turning  at  the  ends  of  the  stetehea  ob, 
hilly  ground.  We  see  but  little  in  this  as  aa  * 
argument  in  favour  of  any  implement  of  the 
kind.  Indeed,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  give 
the  preference  to  one  like  Wilkie*s  bnke^ 
which,  by  a  parallel  movement  of  the  fraow  £a 
which  the  tines  are  fixed,  can,  either  at  die 
turnings  or  while  in  action,  be  elevated  or  do- 
pressed  en  mam. 

Kirkweo^t  Grubber  in  its  operation  somewhat 
resembles  those  last  described,  bat  is  superior 
to  them  in  working.  The  leverage  that  is  ob» 
tained  bv  pressing  on  the  handles  or  stills  of 
the  machine,  whether  in  action  or  rest,  ia  so 
simple,  and  yet  so  powerful  in  its  effect,  as  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  the  tines  to  the  greatest 
nicety;  or,  in  cases  of  obstruction,  to  throv 
them  out  of  work  altogether.  It  is  an  admira- 
ble implement,  and  well  deserving  the  high 
commendation  which  has  been  bestowed  on  i^ 

SCORE.  A  term  signifying  30  lbs.  in  spcal^ 
ing  of  the  weight  of  cattle  or  swine. 

SCORING.  A  provincial  term  sigaiQring 
the  glossing  or  making  the  furrow^eliee  ia 
ploughing  or  turning  land  up,  by  the  plough 
acting  as  a  trowel.  It  is  sometimes  writtem 
scowering. 

SCORPION-GRASS  (JlfyoMi*,  from  niyMw  & 
mouse,  and  otoi,  an  ear ;  fancied  resemblance 
in  the  leaves.)  All  the  perennial  species  of 
this  genus  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the 
well-known  Forget-me-not  (Jlf.pa2iMf rii).  The^ 
grow  best  in  moist  places,  or  by  the  edges  <i 
ponds  or  ditches ;  they  may  also  be  grown  ta 
pots  among  alpine  plants.  The  annual  species 
like  a  dry,  sandy  soil ;  most  of  the  perennial 
kinds  may  be  increased  by  divisions  of  the 
roots,  and  all  by  seeds.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  de- 
scribes seven  species  of  scorpion^rass  iadi* 
genous  to  England,  two  of  which  are  annuabb 
the  rest  perennials.  Besides  the  If.  paUuiwk 
and  M,  arventie,  there  are  one  or  two  other  spo* 
cies  found  in  the  United  States. 

SCOTCH  FIR.  A  common  but  improper 
name  for  the  Scotch  pine  (Pituu  syfwilriiJL 
See  Piirs  and  Fin. 

SCOURING.    SeePuMore. 


SCRAPS 

SCKAPEIt    Bee  MouLDBimT. 

SCUPFLER.  An  implement  of  somewhat 
the  same  kind  as  the  :>carifier,  bat  which  is 
mostly  I  lighter  and  employed  in  working  aAer 
it.   See  Hah  ROW. 

SCrLL-CAP  (ScuteUaria).  There  are  seve- 
ral i^pecies  of  this  plant  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  common  hairy  scull-cap  {S.pUota) 
has  a  perennial  root,  and  stem  12  or  18  inches 
higfl,  more  or  less  hairy,  and  often  purplish. 
The  flower  is  a  purple-blue  colour,  and  opens 
from  June  to  August.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  this  speaies.  The  large-flowered  or 
entire-leaved  scall-cap  {S,  integrifolia)  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  handsome,  large,  bluish 
flowers,  which  bloom  in  June.  It  is  intensely 
bitter  to  the  taste.  The  lateral-flowered  scull- 
cap  (S.  lateri/olia),  has  acquired  the  name  of 
mad-dog  scull-cap,  from  its  having  acquired 
much  notoriety  some  years  ago  as  a  supposed 
remedy  for  hydrophobia.    *'Like  its  numerous 

Sredecessors  of  the  same  pretensions,"  says 
It.  Darlington,  *'  it  had  its  day  of  importance 
among  the  credulous,  and  then  sank  into  the 
t)bIivion  which  necessarily  awaits  all  soch 
tliidfict"  Several  other  species  of  scull-cap 
mre  enumerated  in  the  United  States. 

SCURVY-GRASS  {CochUaria).    A  genus  of 

giants  of  little  interest,  with  the  exception  of 
orse-radish  (C.  armoracta),  and  the  common 
scurvy-grass  (C.  officinalis).  Besides  these 
there  are  three  other  indigenous  species :  the 
Greenland  scurvy-grass,  the  English  scurvy- 
grass,  and  the  Danish  scurvy-grass.  They  are 
either  annual  or  biennial  herbs,  and  were  once 
celebratedas  antiscorbutics,  but  have  lost  their 
reputation.  The  plants  are  mostly  smooth  and 
rather  succulent,  with  branched,  spreading 
stems,  and  simple  leaves,  the  radical  ones 
stalked  and  most  entire.  Flowers  white,  or 
pale-purplish. 

The  common  scurvy-grass  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  its  leaves.  It  flourishes  best  in  a 
sandy«  moist  soil,  but  will  succeed  in  almost 
ftoy  other,  especially  if  abounding  in  moisture. 
Tbei  situation  must  always  be  as  open  as  pos- 
sible*  It  19  propagated  by  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  in  July  or  June» 
iof.  if  kept  from  the  ground  until  the  spring, 
they  will  entirely  lose  their  vegetative  |X)wer, 
or  produce  plants  weak  and  unproductive.  The 
sowing  is  performed  in  drills  8  inches  apart, 
and  half  an  inch  deep. 

SCYTHE.  This  implement  for  mowing 
grass  has  been  latterly  much  used  for  cutting 
grain  crops,  and  with  great  success,  when  it 
has  been  properly  mounted  with  a  rake  or 
-orndle,  and  put  into  expert  hands* 

Drttmmond*8  iron-handled  scythe  is  consi- 
dered in  Scotland  very  efiective.  A  good 
mower  will  cut  down  with  it  from  an  acre  and 
-a  half  to  two  acres  in  the  day,  and  with  this 
scythe  he  can  either  cut  out  from  the  standing 
enrn  when  upright,  or  cut  in,  as  he  may  deem 
the  better  way  at  all  times. 

The  common  grass-scythe  will  cnt  oats  and 
barley  also  very  well  when  upright,  but  the 
mower  will  perceive  his  inability  to  lay  down 
«vealy  and  at  right  angles  with  the  standing 
«orn,  for  the  convenience  of  the  binders,  a 


heavy  crop  of  wheat  with  this  scythe,  even  it 
furnished  with  a  bow. 

The  Hainault  or  Flemish  scythe,  the  favour- 
ite  Belgian  implement  for  severing  com,  ap« 
pears  lo  be  a  very  eflficient  instrument,  but 
although  all  the  trials  made  with  it  in  Scotland 
and  England  report  favourably  of  it,  it  has  not 
come  into  use  even  partially;  prejudice  and 
the  results  of  habit  and  custom  rendering  the 
old  sickles,  scythes,  and  reaping-hooks  more 
popular.  See  HAT-M^aive,  Rbapiho-Hoox^ 
SxcKLB,  dec 

SCYTHE  AND  CRADLE.  The  well-known 
American  implement  called  the  uytht  and  era* 
die  used  in  the  United  Slates  (pr  harvesting 
wheat  and  all  other  kinds  of  small  grain,  is 
much  preferable  to  the  Hainault  scythe.  The 
cradle  is  made  with  &  long  teeth  extending  the 
full  length  of  the  scythe,  and  bent  to  the  same 
shape.  These  teeth  are  generally  made  of  the 
strong  and  pliant  ash,  shaved  down  so  as  to  bar 
as  light  as  is  consistent  with  the  necessary 
strength.  The  handle  is  bent  in  such  a 
manner  as  contributes  greatly  to  the  convex 
nience  of  using  the  implement  It  is  slowly) 
becoming  introduced  into  England. 

SEA-BUCKTHORN.    See  Salmw-Tbomt. 

SEA-HOLLY.    See  Eaxirao. 

SEA-KALE.    SeeKALK. 

SEA-LAVENDER.    See  Thbtvt. 

SEA-MUD  or  0U8E.  This  rich  saline  de* 
position  from  salt-marshes  and  the  sea-shores 
is  found'  to  possess  very  enriching  properties, 
and  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  soil  where  it 
can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity.  See  Auv- 
viuw,  MAmsH*Mirn,  and  WABPine. 

SEAM.  A  provincial  term  applied  to  any; 
fatty  substance,  as  tallow,  grease,  or  lard.  Ai 
seam  of  com  is  also  a  quarter  or  8  bushels,  and 
a  seam  of  wood  a  horse-load,  or  about  3  cwt 

SEA-MILKWORT  (Glaux,  from  gUnko94 
gray,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  leaves)^ 
The  common  searrailkwort,  or  black  salt- wort 
{O.  mariHnui)f  is  in  England  a  pretty  little  in* 
digenous  perennial  i^lant^  growwg  abundantly 
in  muddy  salt-marshes. 

SEA-SHELL.  All  marine  shells,  where  th^ 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  form  a 
durable  and  lasting  addition  to  the  soiL  See 
Otstbr-Shblls. 

SBA-WARB.  A  term  frequently  applied  le 
the  weeds  thrown  up  by  the  sea  in  many  sitva^ 
tions,  and  which  is  collected  and  made  use  oC 
as  manure  and  for  other  purposes.  It  co»* 
sists  principally  of  the  Qutrcut  marinaf  and  v«r 
riotts  species  o(Fuei,  and  has  often  the  names 
of  sea-wrack,  ore-weed,  sea-tangle,  dbc.  See 
Kblp. 

SECHIUM  C&cAtMffi  iduH$  or  8itgo$  etbUU). 
A  new  vegetable  from  South  America;  in  sine 
and  form  resembling  a  very  large  bell-pear; 
the  skin  smooth,  of  a  pale-green  colour;  the 
flesh  solid.  For  the  table  it  is  prepared  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  squash,  and  is  stated  to 
be  of  a  more  delicate  flavour.  It  has  but  one 
single  flat  seed,  which  is  larger  than  a  Lima 
bean.  A  new  vegetable,  imported  by  Mr.  Buist; 
of  Philadelphia, and  altogether  unlike  any  thing 
before  known  or  cultivated  here. 

SEDGE  (Carer,  from  carta,  to  want,  the  oppsr 
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spikes  being  wiihool  seeds).  This  is  a  very 
extensive  genus,  the  species  of  which  are  un- 
interesting; pari  of  them  are  natives  of  marshy 
situations,  while  a  few  thrive  on  dr)%  sandy 
eminences ;  they  seed  freely,  by  which  they  are 
increased.  The  roots  are,  perhaps  wilhout  ex- 
ception, perennial,  mostly  creeping;  sometimes 
fibrous  and  tufted  only;  herbage  grassy;  stem 
simple,  generally  with  {bin,  finely  serrated,  and 
sharply-cutting  angles,  without  knots  or  joints. 
Leaves  linear,  pointed,  flat,  roughish,  with 
similarh'  cutting  edges ;  their  bases  more  or 
less  tubular  and  sheathing,  membranous  at  the 
summit,  oAen  anricled,  the  upper  ones  becom- 
ing bractes.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  enumerates  and 
describes  no  less  than  62  species  of  Cariten  in- 
digenous to  Great  Britain.  There  are  a  great 
many  species  of  sedge  fou^d  in  the  United  States. 

SEED  is  the  reproductive  part  of  a  plant, 
resulting  from  a  change  effected  in  the  ovules 
by  the  process  of  impregnation :  it  contains  the 
embryo  or  rudiment  of  a  future  plant. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  seed  from  insects 
and  decomposition,  and  for  food  for  the  em- 
bryo, seeds  contain  fecula,  saccharine,  oily, 
and  gummy  matter  within  their  coverings,  and 
sometimes  acrid,  poisonous  principles.  In 
their  coverings  they  also  contain  mucilage, 
oil,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  and  other  principles 


which  man  makes  subservient  to  his  ase, either 
as  diet  or  condiments,  or  for  other  purposes. 
Seed  is  a  form  of  reproductive  matter  peculiar 
to  flowering  plants,  its  equivalent  in  flawerless 
plants  being  the  sporuli.  It  is  commonly  and 
very  justly  remarked,  tha*,  as  the'  seed  is  the 
part  intended  by  nature  to  multiply  the  races 
of  plants,  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  egg, 
and,  like  it,  long  retains  its  vitality.  ^ 

The  choice  of^  the  seed  intended  to  be  sown 
is  an  object  of  greater  importance  than  many 
farmers  seem  to  imagine.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  finest  grain  be  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
unless  it  be  likewise  dean  from  weeds.  In 
procuring  seed,  it  should  be  a  rule  with  the 
farmer  to  purchase  or  reserve  such  as  is  the 
roost  full,  plump,  sound,  and  healthy,  whatever 
the  kind  may  be,  as  it  is  perhaps  only  in  this 
way  that  crops  of  good  corn  can  be  insuretL 
And  this  practice  is  still  more  obvious  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  in  some  measare 
the  same  with  plants  as  with  animals  that  the 
produce  is  in  a  degree  similar  to  that  from 
which  it  originated.  See  Barlkt,  Grassss, 
Oats,  Tkupbraturk,  "Whbat,  dec. 

The  usual  quantity  of  seed  applied  per  acre 
for  the  ordinary  crops  of  the  English  fanner, 
when  either  broadcast,  drilled,  or  dibbled,  is  as 
follows : — 


• 
Wheat-       .       -       - 

TlM«ri^ia» 

BmdcMl. 

Driii. 

DMIfA 

Septemlier  to  Deceiuber 

SHonbuBbelt. 

t  to  S  bothels. 

IlnTbiBbrte 

OaM      .        .       .        - 

Fel»ruary  to  April 

4to0 

Si  to  41 
4  to  Si 

tiioS 

Btrley  -       .       -       - 

February  to  May  - 

3  to  4 

Ry«       -        .        -        - 

AuguBt  and  September  - 

nto84 

SmS 

Beans   .        .        .       - 

November  to  March 

Slo4 

t|toS| 

tloS 

Pens      -       -       .       - 

January  to  March 

SMo4i 

a  to  4 

3 

l^rei    .       .       .       - 

AugHtt  to  March   - 

Si  to  8 

ttoH 

BiKlcwheat  .       .       - 

May       -       -       -       - 

ttoM 

t 

Clover,  Red .       -        - 

March  and  April    -       - 

It  to  16  lb. 

10  to  M  lb. 

Bedaover      )••«"(. 

Do.     -       .       -       - 

Sto4 

Do.     -       -       -       - 

2 

Do.     -       -       -       - 

t 

RjeOraea     .        .       - 

Do.     -        -        -        - 

Ipeck 

Turnlpa         -       -       - 

MaytoAttffott      - 

ttoaib. 

1*  to  fib. 

April  and  May 

Potatoes       ... 

March  to  June 

- 

10 tots  bash. 

The  quantities  here  given  are  those  common 
throngboat  the  island.  But  from  the  general 
6astom  in  Flanders,  and  from  the  extensive 
practice  which  I  have  witnessed  on  the  farms 
of  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  and  other  excellent  far- 
mers, 1  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  quanti- 
ties may  be  considerably  reduced.  As  in  most 
cases  it  is  usual  to  have  on  the  land  many 
more  seedling  plants  than  the  soil  can  properly 
mature,  thinner  sowing  has  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing stronger,  healthier,  and  more  prolific 
heads ;  and  I  am  still  inclined  to  this  opinion 
in  favour  of  thinner  sowing,  notwithstanding  I 
am  aware  that  such  excellent  agricnUnrists 
as  Lords  Leicester  and  Western  practise,  and 
strongly  recommend,  thick  sowing. 

As  to  the  season  for  sowing,  only  general 
dhrections  can  be  given.  It  is  a  highly  impor- 
tant subject,  much  too  little  attended  to  in  ge- 
neral. In  the  nonh  of  England  they  are  fre- 
quently sowing;^  weeks  earlier  than  in  the 
sooth. 

8EED-LIP.    A  sort  of  basket  in  which  the 

sower  carries  the  seed  be  is  about  to  scatter 

over  the  ground. 
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8EEL.  A  term  provincially  applied  in  Bug- 
land  to  time  or  season  in  respect  to  crops,  aa 
bay-seel,  or  hay-time,  and  bariey-seel,  or  baiw 
ley-seed  time.  Bark-seel,  barking-season,  &c. 
It  is  sometimes  written  ttaL 

SENNA,  WILD  (Caoia  Afary2aiuK(«).  This 
plant,  which  is  abundant  in  the  Middle  States, 
is  quite  ornamental,  and  often  introduced  inla 
gardens.  It  has  a  perennial  root  and  erect 
stem,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  or  4  feet,  and 
branching.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  tha 
imported  senna  (also  a  species  of  cassia),  for 
which  they  are  a  good  substitute,  the  medical 
properties  being  nearly  similar.  Its  flowers 
are  yellow  and  iih  clusters,  followed  by  a  seed^ 
pod  or  legume  3  or  4  inches  long. 

8EN8ITIVB  PLANT,  WILD,  comaoaly 
called  TwinklingCassia (Cassia fiufifmu).  This 
plant  is  found  in  the  Middle  8tales,  on  road^ 
sides,  &c.  Its  root  is  annual,  and  the  stem 
grows  6  to  18  inches  long,  mostly  obliqoe, 
slender,  branching,  and  roughish-bairy.  It  pro> 
duces  yellow  flowers  in  August,  succeeded  bgr 
seed-pods  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  f 
and  two  or  three  lines  wide. 


SEPTA. 


SHEEP. 


SEPTA.  In  botany,  the  pnrtitioBS  which 
d'lTtde  the  intrrior  pnrts  of  a  fruit. 
•  SERRATE.  A  botanical  term,  implying 
i]otch<*d,  or  cut  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
«  SERVICE  TREE  (PyrtM).  There  are  in 
England  two  species  of  this  tree,  the  wild  ser- 
vice tree  (P.  torminalig),  and  the  trae  service 
tree  (P.domestita),  Both  are  indigenous  trees, 
often  of  considerable  size,  of  extremely  slow 
gniwtb,  and  the  wood  is  very  hard.  The  service 
tree  is  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hedgerows  in  Kent,  and  in  the  wealds  of  Sassez, 
as  also  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  leaves  of  the  wild  service  tree  are  dark- 
green,  decidnons,  simple,  somewhat  heart- 
ahaped,  serrated,  seven-lobed,  on  long  stalks. 
Flowers  white,  numerous,  in  large,  terminal, 
corymbose,  downy  panicles.  The  umbilicated 
fniil,  which  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  haw- 
tiiom,  becomes  agreeably  acid  and  wholesome 
after  the  frost  has  touched  it,  or  when,  like  the 
medlar,  it  has  undergone  a  kind  of  putrefactive 
fermentation.  Ray  prefers  its  flavour  to  the 
tme  service,  which  latter  is  now  become  obso- 
lete.   See  Ju^K  BsaBT. 

SESSILE.  A  botanical  term,  applied  to 
leaves  without  footstalks,  which  are  seated  close 
Upon  the  stem. 

s  SETACEOUS.    In  botany,  implies  shaped 
Kke  bristles. 

SETON.  In  farriery,  a  small  cord  consti- 
tttted  of  a  number  of  threads  laid  together  and 
passed  through  the  skin  by  a  proper  needle,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  open  an  issue. 

SH  ALOT  or  ESC  ALOT  (Atthim  aicalomeum). 
Having  a  stronger  taste  than  the  onion,  yet  not 
leaving,  as  it  is  said,  the  strong  odour  on  the 
palate  which  that  species  of  JlHum  is  accus- 
tomed to  do,  the  shalot  is  often  preferred,  and 
employed  instead,  both  in  culinary  preparar 
lions  and  for  eating  in  its  natural  state.  Each 
oflset  of  the  root  will  increase  if  planted  in  a 
similar  manner  to  its  parent.  The  planting 
may  be  performed  during  October  or  November, 
or  early  in  the  spring,  as  February,  March,  or 
beginning  of  April.  The  first  is  the  best  sea- 
son, especially  if  the  soil  lies  dry,  as  the  bulbs 
become  finer  \  but  otherwise  the  spring  is  to  be 
preferred,  for  excessive  moisture  destroys  the 
sets.  Mr.  Henderson  supports  the  practice  of 
planting  in  autumn,  and  says,  ^  if  the  smallest 
offsets  are  employed  for  planting,  they  never 
become  mouldy  in  the  ground,  and  are  never 
injured  by  the  most  intense  frosts.**  They  are 
to  be  planted  6  inches  asunder  each  way,  in 
beds  not  more  than  4  feet  wide,  being  usually 
iBserted  in  drills,  by  the  dibble,  or  with  the 
finger  and  thumb. 

SHAMROCK.  The  national  emblem  of 
Ireland.  The  term  **  shamrock^  seems  a  ge* 
neral  appellation  for  the  trefoils,  or  three- 
leaved  plants.  -  There  has  been  much  dispute 
as  to  what  is  the  true  Irish  shamrock ;  it  has 
generally  been  considered  to  be  the  clover  or 
JM/oHum  rtpent.  A  writer  in  the  Jtwrnal  of  the 
Mvyd  Intt.  No.  3,  advances  abundant  testimony 
in  proof  of  the  wood^orrel^  (OxoKm  aeetoieUa) 
being  the  true  shamrock. 

SHARE  OP  A  PLOUGH.  That  part  which 
CttU/or  breaks  the  ground.    See  P&ooea. 


SHAW.  A  country  term  applied  to  a  wood 
that  encompasses  a  close. 

SHEARING  OF  SHEEP.  The  operation 
of  cutting  oir  the  fleece  or  coat  of  wool  with  a 
pair  of  shears. 

This  is  performed  in  different  ways,  but  the 
best  mode  is  that  of  the  circular  or  round  the 
sheep,  instead  of  the  longitudinal,  which  is 
now  mostly  in  use  in  Britain.  Shearing  is 
usually  performed  about  June  or  July,  accord- 
ing to  situation  and  season,  but  should  not  he 
done  either  too  early  or  t>e  too  long  protracted, 
as  injury  and  inconvenience  may  attend  either 
extreme.  A  good  clipper  is  capable  of  clipping 
ft'om  14  or  15  to  20  or  25  sheep  in  the  day,  and 
more  are  frequently  done  by  very  expert  per* 
sons.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  or 
prick  the  animals;  out  where  this  accident 
happens,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
they  touch  the  part  with  a  little  tar  or  sheep- 
salve  ;  and  in  Sweden  it  is  often  done  with  train* 
oil  and  resin  melted  together.  After  shearing, 
the  sheep  should  be  turned  into  a  warm,  dr^ 
pasture.    See  Sa»p. 

SHEARLING.  The  name  given  to  a  sheep 
that  has  been  once  shorn. 

SHEARS.  A  name  applied  to  some  instru- 
ments employed  in  agriculture.  The  sheara 
used  for  sheep-shearing  are  of  very  ancient 
origin :  they  were  termed /oi/ex  by  the  Romans; 
and  it  af^pears  that  no  improvement  has  been 
made  on  the  instrument.  In  a  collection  of 
antique  gems  at  Berlin,  called  the  Stosch  eoU 
lection,  is  a  gem  bearing  a  representation  of  a 
newly  shorn  sheep,  and  the  shears,  which  aro 
exactly  the  same  as  those  now  used.  Shears 
are  also  employed  for  clipping  hedges. 

SHEATH.  In  botany,  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaf  that  surrounds  the  stem. 

SHEEP  (Om<ariM,nat.ord.i?ufRmaiilia}.  Of 
the  original  breed  of  this  invaluable  animal* 
which  is  in  modern  English  farming  almost 
equally  important  for  furnishing  the  farmer 
with  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  community 
at  large  with  mutton,  clothing,  and  other  almost 
necessaries  of  life,  nothing  certain  is  known*. 
Several  varieties  of  wild  sheep  have,  by  natu- 
ralists, been  considered  entitled  to  the  distinc* 
tion  of  being  considered  the  parent  stock.  Of 
these  are,  1.  The  musmon  (O.  Mmimon),  still 
found  wild  in  the  mountains  of  the  lai^ger 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  European 
Turkey.  8.  The  argali  (O.  ./fminon),  or  wild 
Asiatic  sheep,  which  are  the  tenants  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  central  Asia,  and  the 
elevated,  inhospitable  plains  of  its  northern 
portions.  8.  The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  (0» 
fNon/cma),  which  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 
North  America ;  and,  4.  The  bearded  sheep  of 
Africa  (O.  tragtlaphtts),  found  in  the  high  lands 
of  Egypt,  and  in  Barbary.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  sheep  are  indigenous  to  Britain,  but 
they  are  mentioned  as  existing  there  at  very 
early  periods.  The  Romans  established  a 
woollen  manufactory  at  Winchester,  at  which 
city  the  first  guild  of  fullers  was  established. 
The  natural  habits  of  the  sheep  attach  it  to  the 
highest  ground,  to  the  upland  slopes,  where 
the  heath  and  other  aromatic  plants  aboundi. 
Naturr  never  intended  this  anittial  to  occupy 
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ikBi  deep  idlfivMl  ttttnip  l«»dt  of  our  rieh 
arable  farms,  or  to  consume  the  tuocnlent 
^mssea  of  our  water-meadows:  every  shepherd 
is  awarethat  their  natural  instinct,  after  being 
for  ages  domesticated,  still  leads  theminvarta* 
Uy  to  the  elevated  portions  of  the  field  in  which 
they  are  placed*  AU  these  facts  tell  the  farmer 
in  very  intelligible  language  that  it  is  change 
of  food,  of  pasturage,  and,  if  possible,  the  giving 
them  occasionally  aromatic  food,  that  will  beat- 
condoce  to  the  prosperity  of  his  flock.  With 
this  view  parsley  has  been  sncoessfally  culti- 
vialed.  Then,  again,  the- wild  sheep  are  found 
tOifrequent  all  those  places  where  saline  exu- 
dations are  to  be  fonad.  In  common  with  the 
deer  and  other  ruminating  animals,  they  lick 
the  salt  clay  of  some  of  the  American  uplands 
to  snch  an  extent,  that  these  places  are  deaomi- 
nated  licki*  Some  of  the  most  skilful  of  the 
BngUsh  flook-masters  never  allow  their  sheep 
ta  be  without  salt  The  female  sheep  goes 
wtih  young  twenty-one  weeks,  produces  one, 
and  rarely  more  than  two  at  a  birth ;  her  milk 
yields  abundance  of  strong^tasted  cheese,  bat 
a  very  limited,  quantity  of  cream.  The  sheep, 
in  temperate  climates,  is  clothed  with  wool, 
wliich  is  annually  renewed,  but. in  warmer 
^oufttries  the  animal  is  furnished  with  hair. 
In  its  wild  state  it  has  generally  horns,  but 
Hiese  have  nearly  disappeared  in  most. of  the 
hneds  of  domestic  sheep.  The  domesticated 
abeep  is  known  in  England  by  different  names, 
according  to  its  age  or  sex*  '*  The  male,"  says 
Mr.  Youatt,  **  is  called  aram  or  ttq>.  While  with 
his  mother  he  is  denominated  a  ^,  or  ram  lamb, 
arAisdcr,  and  in  ^ome  parts  of  the  west  of  Bug- 
land  a  jmr  lamb.  From  the  time  of  weaning 
«atil  he  is  shorn  he  has  a  variety  of  names ; 
being  called  a  Aog,  a  hoggttt  a  koggtrtl^  a  lamb 
■Asg,  a  tup  hog,  or  a  teg;  and,  if  castrated,  a 
Vfiker  hog.  After  shearing,  when  probably  he 
is  a  year  aud  a  half  old,  he  is  called  a  ihtaringt 
«  §luarUngt  a  thear  hog^  a  diamond^  or  dmmoni 
ram  or  Zap,  and  a  shearHog  wether  when  cas* 
•trated*^  AfWr  the  second  shearing  he  is  a  fioo* 
thmr  ram  or  lup  or  weihtr ;  at  the  expiration  of 
another  year  he  is  a  tkree-thear  ram,  6cc^  the 
name  always  taking  its  date  from  the  time  of 
shearing.  In  many  parts  of  the  north  of  £ng* 
laad  and  Scotland  he  is  a  tup  lamb,  after  he  is 
salved  and  until  he  is  shorn,  and  then  tUup  hog, 
4md  after  that  a  tup,  or  if  castrated,  a  dmmont  or 
$oetUer^  The  female  is  a  ewe  or  gmmer  lamb 
natit  weaned,  and  then  a  gimmer  hog  or  ewe  hog, 
or  teg,  or  sheedtr  ewe.  After  being  shorn  she  is 
a  ekemring  ewe  or  gimmer^  sometimes  a  theave  or 
doubie4oothed  ewe,  or  teg ;  and  afterwards  a  hos- 
thear  or  three^ehearj  or  a  four. ox  tix-iooth  ewe  or 
tkeame.  In  some  of  the  northern  districts,  ewes 
that  are  barren  or  that  have  weaned  their 
lambs  are  called  eild  or  y«U  ewes."  {YouaU  on 
Sheqf,  p.  2.) 

The  lecih  of  the  sheep  are  in  number  the 
name  as  those  of  the  ox,  viz.,  eight  incisor  or 
cutting-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  six  molar 
teeth  on  each  side,  and  in  each  jaw. 

When  the  iamb  is  born  he  has  either  no  in- 
'Cisor  teeth  or  only  two,  but  before  he  is  a  month 
old  he  has  eight.  The  two  central  teeth  of 
these  are  shed^  and  again  at  two  years  eld  at- 


taimheir-lUt  gvovrili«  when  belweeu'tvaiaaA 
three  years  of  age,  the  two  next  incisors. h»; 
shed;  at  three  years  old,  the  four  central  teoih 
are  fully  grown;  at  four,  he  has  six  cosspleia 
teeth.  That  the  primitive  breed  of  sheep  wera 
horned^  we  have  direct  evidence.  {Getu  xaic* 
13 ;  JoihMa  vi.  6.)  Immense  flocks  of  t!«is  ani- 
mal have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  kept  bf 
man,  but  more  universally  for  their  wool  and 
skins  than  for  their  flesh:  for  that  is  yet  to 
many  nations  by  no  means  a  favourite  meal. 
The  Galmocs  and  Oossacks  still  prefer  that 
of  the  home  and  the  camel ;  the  Spaniard  who 
can  procure  other  flesh  rarely  eaia  that  of  the 
Merino ;  to  many  North  Americans  it  is  siiU. 
an  object  of  dislike.  Bnglisbmeo,  perbafNi» 
consume  more  mutton  than  the  people  of  aaj 
other  country,  but  the  taste  for  this  is  certaialjr 
of  modern  origin.  It  has  rapidly  extended,  a* 
better  breeds  ajadsweeter  kinds  of  matioa  hava 
been  produced. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  lo  describe  tha 
great  variety  of  breeds  of  sheep  which  hekiag 
to  various  countries;  I  shall,  tberefoffa»  coa- 
fine  myself  to  a  brief  notice  of  those  whiak 
tenant  the  British  islands,  referring  thoat  of 
my  readers  who  need  further  inforsMtiea  oa 
the  valuable  work  of  Professor  Youatt  OaUe 
Sheep,  and  to  Pn^essor  Low's  lUustnUmmef 
the  Breedg  of  Domeetic  JifomaU,  from  wheaea 
this  article  is  chiefly  taken ;  there  is  also  aa 
excellent  essay  upon  the  sheep  by  Mr. 
in  Baztm^s  Library  of  AgrinUtmral  1 

Cl^ss  L*-8aasr  witbouv  Hoaiia. 

Tht  fuw  JMcuter  SSwep,  says  Mr.  YanatC 
which  oomprabends  the  most  excaHaat  ed 
Bakeweirs  own  breed,  and  of  CuU^^s  vaiia^ 
or  improvement  on  it,  is  precisely  theioraa  fat 
a  sheep  provided  with  plenty  of  good  food,  aad 
without  any  great  distance  to  travel  or  exaitMi 
to  make  in  gathering  iu  It  should  have  a  htail 
hornless,  long,  small,  tapering  towards  tiM 
muxsle.  Byies  prominent^  with  a  quiat  < 
sion;  ears  tbtn,  rather  long,  direeled 
wards ;  neok  full  and  broad  at  its  base,  gnda- 
ally  tapering  towards  die  head,  partknlai:^ 
bare  at  the  juactioa  with  the  head ;  tha  aaek 
seemiag  to  project  straight  from  the  cheat,  aa 
that  there  is,  with  the  slightest  passible  devia- 
tion, one  continued  horizontal  line  fraoa  tha 
rump  to  the  pole.  The  breast  broad  and  fttUs 
the  shoulders  broad  and  round,  no  anevaa  ar 
angular  formation,  no  rising  of  the  withan,  aa 
hollow  behind  the  situation  of  these  huara 
The  arm' fleshy  throughout,  even  down  to  tha 
knee.  The  bones  of  tha  leg  small,  s& 
wide  apart,  no  looseness  of  skia  about  i 
and  comparatively  bare  of  wool.  The  cheat 
lind  barrel  deep  and  round;  the  ribs  fomiBg  a 
considerable  arch  from  the  spine ;  the  barret 
ribbed  well  home ;  the  carcase  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  width  towards  the  rump ;  the  qaar^ 
ters  long  and  full;  the  legs  of  a  moderaia 
length;  the  pelt  moderately  thin,sof^  and  eiaa* 
tic,  covered  with  a  good  quantity  of  white  wool, 
not  so  long  as  in  some  breeds,  but  considerab^ 
finer.  The  principal  recommendations  of  this 
breed  are  its  beauty,  and  its  fulness  of  forsa^ 
in  the  same  apparent  dimensions  grea 
weight  than  any  other  sheep;  aa  earij  nu 


inUfi  aad  a  (Mropemily  to  -rattMH  «4ii«IM  by  »» 
oiher  breed;  a  diminutioa  ia  tbe  pr»porUoii  of 
dflfftit  and  th«  reiura  of  most  inoaey  for  tbe 
^«Btity  of  food  consumed.  (Cutfey  oi»  Xim- 
iSio^;  JdetrtkalF*  Midland  CvmUia;  YvmU  m 
i8»«p,p.  111.) 

For  Bakewell's  views,  when  eii^ged  in  im- 
proving: sheep,  see  Dishlkt  Brho* 

Tht  Tetawattr  Skee^  was  bred  originally  on 
tho^  banks  of  tbe  Tees ;  it  came  from  tbe  stock 
of  the  old  Lincolnshire,  and;  like  them,  it  is 
nearly  extinct.  It  was  a  tall,  clumsy  animal, 
polled,  and  with  white  Aioe  and  legs;  they 
were  crossed  by  the  Dish  ley  sheep,  because  a 
amailler  and  a  better  breed,  and  fiew  traces  are 
BOW  to  be  found. 

The  Zdncolntkire  Sheep^ — Galley  described  the 
^Id  breed  of  Lincolnshire  sheep,  half  a  century 
aince»  as  having  "  no  horns,"  white  laces,  long, 
tbittt  and  weak  carcasses.;  the  ewes  weighing 
ftom  14  to  20  lbs.  per  quarter,  the  three  year 
«]d  wethers  from  20  to  30  lbs ;  thick,  rough, 
white  legs,  large  bones,  thick  pelts,  and  long 
wooU  from  10  to  18  inches,  and  weighing  from 
•  to  14  lbs.  per  fleece,  and  covering  a  slow- 
lecdtng;  coarse-grained  carcase  of  mutton.  Cul- 
ley,  however,  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme ; 
if  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  bred  only  for  the 
wool,  he  regarded*  onlv  the  mutton.  A  cross 
between  the  two  produced  a  very  profitable 
and  much  improved  animal. 

The  Cotewoid  Sheep  have  been  long  celebrated 
for  the  fineness  of  their  wool.  In  1467,  a  flock 
of  those  sheep  were  carried  into  Spain  by 
Uoeosa  from  Edward  lY.  Gervaa  Markham, 
itt  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  describes  them 
**  as  long- wool  led  and  large4>oned  breed.*'  Few 
of  the  original  Cotswold  breed,  however,  now 
remain;  they  have  been  gradually  improved 
by  crossing  with  the  Leicester  sheepi  and  it  is 
this  half-bred  Cotswold  and  Leicester  which 
now  chiefly  tenants  the  Gloucestershire  and 
Worcestershire  farms.  The  old  Cotswold 
«heep  are  described  by  Bfr.  Youatt,  as'  being 
taller  and  longer  than  the  improved  breed, 
comparatively  flatrsided,  deficient  in  the  fore* 
<<taarter,  bat  full  in  the  hind-qaarter,  not  fatten- 
ing so  early,  hot  yielding  a  longer  and  heavier 
fleece.  (  YimaU  on  Sheepi  p.  340«}  The  mutton 
^  this  breed  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Ellman, 
«s  fioe*grained  and  full-sized,  but  capable  of 
«reat  improvement  by  proper  crossing.  "  The 
Cotswold,'*  he  adds,  '*difier  from  the  Sooth 
Down  in  several  particulars ;  the  skin  of  the 
<3ot8wold  is  much  thicker  than  the  South  Down; 
abe  head  long  and  thin ;  ears  wide  and  not  too 
tbio,  having  no  wool  but  a  tuft  on  tbe  poll ; 
wool  below  the  hock  considered  objectionable. 
-On  the  Cotswold  they  never  allow  two  rams  to 
ran  together."  He  thinks  twin  ewes  have 
much  more  to  do  with  getting  twins  than  twin 
rams ;  both,  however,  should  be  attended  to,  as 
well  as  a  still  more  important  particular,  their 
keep.     (Baxter's  lAb.  ofAgr.) 

The  Dartmoor  SAc£/?.— **The  short  or  rather 
middle- wooUed  sheep  of  Devonshire,"  says  Mr* 
Youatt,  *'a  few  of  which  are  still  seen  in  South 
Devon,  and  on  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  in 
the  northern  district,  but  most  numerously  on 
the  forests  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  are  every- 
where of  nearly  the  same  character,  and  betray 


o»  a  aoaller  acale  a  great  affinity  with  tlm. 
DorseU;  have  white  faces  and  legs;  soma 
with  and  some  without  horns;  small  in  tbe 
head  and  neck,  and  generally  small-boned; 
carcase  narrow  and  flat-sided,  weighing  wbea 
fat  from  9  to  12  lbs.  per  quarter ;  the  fleece  3 
or  4  lbs.  in  weight  in  the  yolk;  wool  sbor^ 
with  a  coarse  and  hairy  top." 

The  South  Down  5Af«p.— The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Ellman  of  Glynde,  in  Sussex,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  one  to  improve  the  race  of 
South  Down,  are  so  practical  and  clear,  that 
what  he  has  done  so  well  it  is  useless  to  give 
in  any  other  language;  he  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  this  valuable  breed,  **lhe  head  should  be- 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  the  lip  thin,  the 
neck  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  but  thin  next 
the  head,  and  tapering  towards  the  shoulders. 
South  Down  breeders  object  to  a  long,  thin 
neck ;  it  denotes  delicacy.  The  breast  should 
be  wide  and  deep,  projecting  forward  before 
the  fore-legs;  this  indicates  a  good  constitu- 
tion, and  disposition  to  feed.  The  shouldera 
should  not  be  too  wide  between  the  plate-bones* 
but  on  a  level  with  the  chine ;  if  the  shoulder*, 
blades  are  wide  on  the  top,  the  animal  generally 
drops  behind  the  shoulders*  The  chine  should 
be  low  and  straight  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
tail ;  the  ribs  should  project  horizontally  (rouk 
the  chine,  for  the  animal  will  then  lay  its  meat 
on  the  prime  parts ;  the  sides  high  and  paral- 
lel ;  the  rump  long  and  broad;  the  tail  set  oa 
high,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  chine ;  the 
hips  wide;  the  ribs  circular,  and  barrel-shaped  i 
the  legs  neither  very  long  nor  very  short;  the 
bones  moderately  fine.**  (Box/cr's  lib.  o/Jgr. 
p.  670.) 

Romnef  Manh  Sheep, — ^Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  Mr.  Price  described  **the 
pure  Romney  Marsh  bred  sheep  as  distin<p 
guished  by  thickness  and  length  of  head,  a 
broad  forehead  with  a  tuil  of  wool  upon  it,  a 
long  and  thick  neck,  and  carcase  flat-sided; 
chine  sharp,  tolerably  wide  on  the  loins,  breast 
narrow  and  not  deep,  and  the  fore-quarter  not 
heavy  nor  full ;  the  thigh  full  and  broad,  the 
belly  large;  the  tail  thick, }ong, and  coarse,  the 
legs  thick,  feet  large,  the  muscle  coarse,  bone 
large.  Wool  long  and  not  fine;  have  mucll 
internal  fat,  much  hardihood;  requiring  no 
artificial  food  during  the  hardest  winter,  ex- 
cept a  little  hay."  {YouaU  on  Sheep,  p.  334.) 
With  all  these  good  properties,  however,  the 
old  Romney  Marsh  sheep  has  been  nearly  obli- 
terated by  occasioflal  crossings  with  the  Leir 
cester  sheep ;  which,  by  judicious  management 
(taking  care  not  to  render  the  breed  too  tender 
by  the  introduction  of  too  much  of  the  Leices- 
ter), has  produced  a  sheep  possessing  sufficient 
hardiness  for  these  bleak  marshes,  yet  produc- 
ing more  symmetry  of  form,  with  earlier  ma- 
turity, and  greater  propensity  to  fatten. 

The  Cheviot  Sheep  are  a  peculiar  breed,  which 
are  kept  on  the  extensive  range  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills.  They  are  described  as  having  "the 
face  and  legs  generally  white;  the  eye  lively 
and  prominent;  the  countenance  open  and 
plea<«ing;  the  ear  large,  and  with  a  long  space 
from  the  ear  to  the  eye;  the  body  long;  and 
hence  they  are  called  *  long  sheep,*  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  black-faced  breed.    They  are  full 
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behind  the  shouWer,  have  a  long,  straight  back, 
nre  round  in  the  rib,  and  well-proportioned  in 
theqaarlers;  the  legs  clean  and  small-boned, 
■"nd  the  pell  thin,  but  thickly  covered  viih  fine, 
abort  wool:  they  possess  very  considerable 
fattening  qualities,  and  can  endure  much  hard- 
ship, both  from  starvation  and  cold.  He  is  fit 
for  the  butcher  at  three  years  old,  and  at  two 
when  crossed  with  the  Leicester."  (Ytmatt  on 
Sheep,  p.  285;  **On  crossing  the  Mountain  and 
Cheviot  Sheep,"  by  Mr.  Hogg,  Quart.  Joum. 
Jfgr.  vol.  i.  p.  175.) 

Class  II.    HoRNSD  Shsip. 

The  Dorset  Sheep,—**  Most  of  these,"  says  Mr. 
Toaatt,  "at  least  of  the  pure  breed,  arc  entirely 
white;  the  face  is  long  and  broad,  and  ihei^  is 
a  tufl  of  wool  on  the  forehead ;  the  shoulders 
low  and  broad;  the  back  straight;  the  chest 
deep ;  the  loins  broad  ;  the  legs  rather  beyond 
a  moderate  length,  and  the  bone  small.  They 
are,  as  their  form  would  indicate,  a  hardy  and 
useful  breed.  They  are  good  folding  sheep; 
their  mutton  well-flavoured,  averaging,  when  3 
years  old,  from  16  to  20  pounds  a  quarter. 
Their  principal  distinction  and  value  is  the 
forwardness  of  the  ewe.s,  who  take  the  ram  at 
a  much  earlier  period  of  the  year  than  any 
other  species,  and  thus  supply  the  market  with 
lamb  at  the  time  when  it  fetches  the  highest 
price.  These  sheep  are  principally  bred  within 
a  circle  of  12  miles  round  Dorchester,  where  a 
considerable  quantity  of  house  lamb  for  the 
London  market  is  produced.  In  other  parts  of 
Dorset  the  South  Down  breed  prevails;  ex- 
cept in  Portland  and  on  poor,  sandy,  heath  soils 
near  Warebone  and  Poole,  where  a  poor  small- 
homed  breed  prevails,  with  black  muzzles,  well 
adapted  for  this  locality.  Their  meat  is  tender." 

The  Norfolk  Sheep. — "A  peculiar  variety  of 
heath  sheep,"  says  Mr.  Youalt,  **  has  been  found 
in  the  localities  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  from 
time  immemorial.  The  carcass  was  long  and 
slender;  legs  long;  face  and  legs  black  or 
mottled ;  face  long  and  thin  ;  the  countenance 
lively  and  expressive  of  mingled  timidity  and 
wildness :  taken  altogether,  there  was  more  re- 
semblance to  the  deer  in  the  Norfolk  sheep 
than  has  been  observed  in  any  other  species. 
They  were  attempted  to  be  improved  by  being 
crossed  with  the  South  Downs ;  but  at  length 
the  pure  South  Down  was  generally  preferred 
to  the  pure  Norfolk,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
race  is  now  nearly  extinct." 

Th€  Merino  Sheep. — This  celebrate  breed  are, 
in  Spain,  divided  into  the  eatantes,  or  ttationary, 
and  the  tranthumantti,  or  migratory »  The  first 
are  those  which  remain  during  the  year  in  one 
place  or  farm :  the  last  travel  some  hundred 
miles  every  year  in  search  of  pasture.  They 
are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Low  in  his  excellent 
IU%utratunu  of  the  Breedt  of  Domettic  Jinimab. 

"The  stationary  sheep  consist  partly  of  the 
larger  sheep  of  the  lower  country,  partly  of 
mixed  races,  and  partly  of  pure  Merinos,  which 
do  not  difler  in  any  respect  from  the  migratory 
sheep  of  that  name,  except  in  the  method  of 
treatment  The  stationary  Merinoes  are  reared 
where  the  district  or  farm  afiTords  them  sufiS- 
cient  food  during  the  whole  season.  They  are 
most  numerous  iu  the  central  countries,  where 
the  pastures  are  less  apt  to  be  scorched  bj  the 
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heats  of  the  summer,  as  in  Segovia,  and  the 
mountain  ranges  to  north  of  Madrid. 

**1*he  migratory  sheep  have  been  reckoned 
to  amount  to  ten  millions,  which  is  probably 
equal  to  half  the  whole  number  of  the  »heep 
of  Spain.      They  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  bodies :  those  which  are  to  pass  further 
to  the  eastward,  to  Soria,  or  even  beyood  the 
Ebro.    These  vast  hordes  of  sheep  break  up 
from  their  winter  cantonments,  south  of  the 
Ouardina,  about  the  15th  of  April,  and  proceed 
chiefly  northward.    The  rams  having  been  ad- 
mi  tied  to  the  ewes  in  the  month  of  July,  the 
lambs  are  born  in  November.    In  the  course 
of  their  jonmey  northward,  they  are  shorn  in 
large  buildings  erected  for  that  purpose.    The 
western,  or  Leonese  division,  crosses  the  Tagus 
at  Almaray.    The  eastern,  or  Sorian  division, 
crosses  the  sUme  river  further  to  the  eastward, 
at  Talavera.  and  in  its  course  approaches  the 
city  of  Madrid.    Having  reached  their  desti-i 
nation,  they  are  pastured  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, when  they  recommence  their  journey 
southward.    Each  of  these  journeys,  of  seve- 
ral miles  in  length,  occapies  about  6  weeks  in 
travelling.    The  older  sheep,  it  is  said,  when 
April  arrives,  know  the  time  of  setting  oflT,  and 
are  impatient  to  be  gone.    In  the  ten  or  twelve 
latter  days,  Increased  vigilance  is  required,  on 
the  part  of  the  shepherds,  lest  the  sheep  should 
break  out.    Some  of  them  do  so,  and  pursue 
their  accustomed  route,  often  reaching  their 
former  year's  pastures,  where  they  are  foaad 
when  the  main  body  arrives ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  these  stragglers  are -carried  oflTbj  wolves, 
which  abound  along  the  coarse  which  the  mi- 
gratory flocks  pursue. 

''These  migratory  sheep  are  divided  into 
flocks  of  a  thousand  or  more,  each  under  the 
charge  of  its  own  mayoral,  or  chief  shepherd. 
who  has  a  sufiieient  number  of  nssistants 
under  his  command.  It  is  his  province  to  di- 
rect all  the  details  of  the  journey.  He  goes  in 
advance  of  the  flock ;  the  others  follow  with 
their  dogs,  to  collect  the  stragglers,  and  keep 
off"  the  wolves,  which  prowl  in  the  **'**^'>^ 
migrating  with  the  flock.  A  few  males  or 
asses  accompany  the  cavalcade,  carrying  the 
simple  necessaries  of  the  shepherds,  and  the 
materials  for  forming  the  nightly  folds.  la 
these  folds  the  sheep  are  penned  throaghe«t 
the  night,  surrounded  by  the  faithful  dogs, 
which  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

**  When  the  sheep  arrive  at  the  esqnilcos,  er 
shearing-houses,  which  is  in  the  eariy  pan  «f 
their  journey  northward,  a  snfllcient  nimfacr 
of  shearers  are  in  attendance  to  shear  a  thou- 
sand or  more  In  one  day.    The  esqailcos  < 
sist  of  two  laiige,  rude  rooms,  and  a  low,  i 
hut  adjoining,  termed  the  sweaiing-hoase.  IV 
sheep  are  driven  into  one  of  the  laT]ge  vooas* 
and  such  of  them  as  are  to  be  shorn  on  the  Ic4- 
lowing  day  are  foreed  into  the  lonf;,  narrow 
hut  as  close  as  it  can  be  packed,  where  they 
are  kept  all  night.    They  undergo  in  this  stale 
a  great  perspiration,  the  effect  of  iwhicH  is  to 
soften  the  hardened  unctuous  matter  which  has 
collected  on  the  fleece.    They  are  then  shora 
without  a  previous  washing,  and  ttie  wrool  is 
left  in  the  esqnilcos,  where  it  is  sorted,  and 
made  ready  for  sale.    By  this  arran^emcn. 
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iolH>  sheep,  or  morei  are  shorn  with  only  the 
delay  of  a  day. 

^  The  shepherds  employed  in  tending  these 
sheep  araoant  to  50,000,  which,  supposing  there 
to  be  10,000,000  of  sheep,  is  at  the  rate  of 
200  to  each  shepherd.    The  namber  of  dogs  is 
calcalated  at  30,000.    These  shepherds  form  a 
peculiar  class  of  men,  strongly  attached  to 
their  pursuit,  and  living  in  a  state  of  great  sim- 
plicity.   Their  food  is  chiefly  black  bread,  oil, 
and  garlic.  They  eat  the  mutton  of  their  sheep 
when  they  die  or  meet  with  accidents.    In  tra- 
velling they  sleep  on  the  ground,  wrapping 
themselves  in  their  cloaks ;  and  in  winter  they 
construct  rude  huts  to. afford  shelter.    They 
seldom,  it  is  said,  marry,  or  change  their  calling. 
"The  whole  of  this  extraordinary  system  is 
regulated  by  a  set  of  laws ;  and  an  especial 
tribunal,  termed  the  mesta,  exists  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  privileges  of  the  parties  having 
the  right  of  way  and  pasturage.    These  par- 
ties claim  the  right  of  pasturage  on  all  the  open 
and  common  land  that  lies  in  their  way,  a 
path  of  90  paces  wide  through  the  enclosed  and 
cultivated  country,  and  various  rights  and  im- 
munities connected  with  the  pasturage  of  the 
flocks.    The  system  is  opposed  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  Spain.   A  change  of  pasture  may  be 
required  for  the  flocks  in  the  drier  countries  at 
certain  seasons,  but  the  periodical  migration 
of  so  vast  a  body  of  sheep  cannot  be  necessa- 
ry to  the  extent  to  which  it  takes  place.  Enor- 
mous abuses  are  committed  on  the  cultivated 
country  as  they  pass  along.    A  fourth  part  of 
the  year  consumed  in  travelling  must  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  the  animals  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  benefits  they  derive 
irom  a  change  of  pasturage.    A  prodigious 
mortality  accordingly  takes  place  among  these 
sheep ;  and  more  than  hall  the  lambs  are  vo- 
luntarily killed,  in  order  that  the  others  may  be 
brought  to  maturity.    The  sale  of  the  lamb- 
skins, which  form  a  subject  of  export  to  other 
countries,  is  indeed  a  sonrce  of  profit,  but  no- 
thing equal  to  what  the  rearing  of  the  animals 
to  their  state  of  maturity  would  produce.  That 
these  extensive  migrations  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  fineness  of  the  wool  is  conceived 
to  be  an  error.   Attention  to  breeding  and  rear- 
ing would  more  certainly  produce  this  efieot 
than   a  violent  change  of  place.     In  Spain 
itself  there  are  numerous  flocks  of  stationary 
Merinos,  whose  wool  is  of  all  the  fineness  re- 
quired;  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
■where  the  sheep  are  never  moved  off  the  farms 
that  produce  them,  wool  is  produced  superior 
to  that  of  the  migratory  flocks  of  Spain.    The 
f;ystenri  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  so  riveted 
in  the  habits  of  this  ignorant  and  intractable 
people,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  last  of 
those  ancient  abuses  which  will  yield  to  the  de- 
sire of  change  which  at  this  moment  agitates 
the  feelings  of  men  in  this  distracted  country. 
The  Spaniards  long  preserved  the  monopoly  of 
this  race  of  sheep  with  jealous  care;  but  other 
countries  at  length  were  able  to  carry  off"  the 
Oolden  Fleece  of  Spain,  and  the  Merino  race 
is  now  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

••  The  Merino  breed,  which  had  extended  to 
so  many  countries,  was  at  a  period  more  recent 
introdueed  into  th^  British  Islaads.    Qcorge 
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IITn  a  zealous  and  patriotic  agriculturist,  k* 
solved  to  make  a  trial  of  this  celebrated  breed 
on  his  own  farms,  and  means  were  taken  to 
obtain  a  small  Merino  flock.  This  was  dons 
clandestinely;  the  animals  were  selected  from 
the  flocks  of  different  individuals  where  they 
could  best  be  got;  were  driven  through  Portu** 
gal,  and  embarked  at  Lisbon.  They  were 
safely  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  conducted  to 
the  king's  farm  at  Kew.  The  flock  was  bad; 
the  selection  had  been  carelessly  or  ignorantly 
made ;  and  the  animals  being  taken  from  di& 
ferent  flocks,  presented  no  uniformity  of  cha- 
racters. It  was  then  resolved  to  make  direct 
application  to  the  Spanish  government  for  per* 
mission  to  export  some  sheep  from  the  best 
flocks.  The  request  was  at  once  complied 
with ;  a  small  and  choice  flock  was  presented 
to  his  majesty,  by  the  Marchioness  del  Campo 
di  Alange,  of  the  Negretti  flocks,  esteemed  to 
be  the  most  valuable  in  Spain ;  and  in  return 
his  majesty  presented  to  the  Marchioness  eight 
splendid  coach  horses.'  This  flock  arrived  im 
England  in  1791,  and  was  immediately  tran»> 
ferred  to  the  royal  farms,  while  all  those  prev^ 
onsly  imported  were  disposed  of  or  destroyed. 

'*On  the  first  change  of  thesa  sheep  to  tha 
moist  and  luxuriant  pastures  of  England,  the^ 
suffered  greativ  from  diseases,  and,  above  al^ 
the  rot,  which  destroyed  numbers  of  them ;  and 
from  foot-rot,  which  affected  them  to  a  grievooi 
extent  By  a  little  change  of  pastures  these 
evils  were  remedied;  and,  after  the  first  season, 
the  survivors  became  reconciled  to  their  new 
situation,  and  their  progeny  seemed  thoroughly 
naturalized,  and  remained  as  free  from  diseases 
as  the  sheep  of  the  country.  The  wool  was 
from  year  to  year  carefully  examined ;  that  of 
the  original  stock  remained  unaffected  by  the 
change  of  climate,  while  in  that  of  their  de- 
scendants little  degeneracy  could  be  detected 
either  in  its  felting  propensities  or  its  fine* 
ness. 

'*The  most  distinguished  breeders  of  Mennos 
at  this  time  in  England  are  Lord  Western  and 
Mr.  Bennet,  M.  P.  for  Wiltshire.  Lord  West- 
ern's stock  is  either  Saxon,  or  has  been  crossed 
by  Saxon  rams ;  Mr.  Bennet's  is  pure  Spanish, 
and  has  undergone  progressive  improvement 
bv  selection  of  individuals  of  the  same  blood. 
The  number  of  his  flock  amounted  at  one  time 
to  7000 ;  it  was  subsequently  reduced  to  3500. 
It  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  sheep 
in  England.  Lord  ^Western's,  it  is  believed* 
is  managed  more  in  the  Saxon  manner,  with 
respect  to  protection  from  the  weather.  Mr. 
Bennei's  fine  flock,  notwithstanding  it  had  been 
thus  acclimated,  perished  in  great  numbers  in 
a  severe  winter  some  years  ago,  proving  that 
the  race  had  not  yet  lived  sufficiently  long  in 
England  to  be  perfectly  inured  to  its  cold  and 
variable  climate.  Other  gentlemen  have  im- 
ported Merinos  direct  from  Saxony,  and  thus 
obtained  at  once  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
fleece;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
their  experiments  will  be  more  successful  than 
those  previously  made.  Merinos  have  lately 
been  carried  in  some  numbers  to  Ireland,  and 
may  perhaps  prove  more  advantagcons  thaa 
some  of  the  existing  breeds;  but  this  will  net 
show  the  great  value  of  the  Merinos,  but  the 
40  S  W» 
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— npnrnliiirlji  little  Titlue  df  the  meet  whieh 
tey  have  sopplanted.** 

The  first  impression  (s«js  Mr.  Yoo&tt)  made 
hf  the  Merino  sheep  os  one  anaequainted  with 
its  value  would  he  unfavourable.  The  wool, 
If  ing  closer  and  thicirer  over  the  body  than  in 
most  other  breeds  of  sheep,  and  being  abun- 
dant in  yolk,  is  covered  with  a  dirty  crust,  often 
fnll  of  cracks.  The  legs  are  lon^,  yet  small  in 
the  bone ;  the  breast  and  the  back  are  narrow, 
and  the  sides  somewhat  flat ;  the  fore-shoulders 
and  bosoms  are  heavy,  and  too  much  cif  their 
weight  is  carried  on  the  coarser  parts.  The 
horns  of  the  male  are  comparatively  large, 
curved,  and  with  more  or  less  of  a  spiral  form. 
The  head  is  large,  but  the  forehead  rather  low. 
A  few  of  the  females  are  horned,  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  are  without  horns.  Doth 
ORiie  and  female  have  a  peculiar  coarse  and 
onsightly  growth  of  hair  on  the  forehead  and 
cheeks,  which  the  careful  flock-master  cuts 
away  before  shearing-time  :  the  other  part  of 
the  face  has  a  pleasing^and  characteristic  vel- 
vet appearance.  Under  the  throat  there  is  a 
•aingular  looseness  of  skin,  which  gives  them 
^  remarkable  appearance  of  throatiness,  or 
liollowness  in  the  pile :  the  pile,  when  pressed 
upon,  is  hard  and  unyielding ;  it  is  so  from  the 
.thickness  with  which  it  grows  upon  the  pelt, 
«nd  the  abundance  of  the  yolk  detaining  all 
4he  dirt  and  gravel  which  falls  upon  it;  but, 
'When  examined,  the  fibre  exceeds  in  fineness, 
.and  in  the  number  of  serrations  and  curves, 
that  which  any  other  sheep  in  the  world  pro- 
duces. The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  in 
i6pain  is  8  pounds  from  the  ram  and  6  from  the 
•ewe :  when  fatted,  these  sheep  weigh  from  12 
to  10  pounds  per  quarter.  The  excellence  of 
the  Merino  consists  in  the  fineness  and  felting 
quality  of  their  wool,  and  the  weight  yielded 
"by  each  sheep;  the  ease  with  which  they  adapt 
themselves  to  the  climate,  the  readiness  with 
'which  they  take  to  the  coarsest  food,  their  gen- 
tleness and  tractableness.  Their  defects  are 
rtieir  unprofitable  and  unthrifty  form,  voracity 
of  appetite,  a  tendency  to  barrenness,  neglect 
of  their  young,  and  inferior  flavour  of  the 
mutton.  (On  Shi^^  p.  148 ;  Dr.  Parry  on  the 
M«rino  sheep,  Com,  r.oard  of  Jgr,  vol.  v.  p.  837 ; 
Bir  Joseph  Banks  on  ditto,  IMtf.  vol.  vi.  p.  S69 ; 
Mr.  Bownie  on  ditto.  Ibid*  vol.  vii.  p.  61.) 

Tke  Irish  Sheep  have  been  much  improved  by 
the  importation  of  English  rams.  Culley  de- 
.keribes  them  as  ugly  and  ill-formed.  Bodies 
large.  Legs  long,  thick,  crooked,  and  of  a  gray 
Cfilour.  Faees  gray.  Heads  long,  large  flag- 
ging ears,  sunken  eyes.  Neck  long,  and  set 
on  below  the  shoulders.  Breast  narrow,  short, 
and  hollow;  flat-sided. 

The  Shetland  Sheep  are  described  by  Mr.  Wil- 
aon  (Quart,  Jour,  ^gr,  vol.  ii.  p.  667)  as  small 
and  handsome ;  hornless,  seldom  exceeding  40 
pounds  in  weight ;  hardy,  feeding  on  even  sea- 
weed :  wool  soft  and  cotton3% 

Tke  Hehridtan  Sheep  is  described  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son as  the  smaHest  of  its  kind.  Shape  thin 
and  lank.  Face  and  legs  white.  Tail  short. 
Wool  of  various  colours,  hluishagray,  brown, 
«r  deep  russet.  Kven  whea  fat,  this  sheep 
iseil^  only  SOpomids:  the #ool  rarely  "wti^ha 
wois'than  1  pbnad. 


With  rfgud  lo  the  profitable  nasacentei 
of  sheep,  it  is  only  possible  to  offer  geneisl 
suggestions  to  assist  the  farmer.  I  have  aHodcd 
already  to  the  advantages  of  varying  the  food 
of  sheep,  and  I  shall  refer  at  the  end  of  this 
article  to  various  important  testimonials  in 
favour  of  the  superior  profit  derived  froia 
keeping  sheep  dry  and  warm.  In  every  caj^e 
they  should  have  access  to  dry  food,  and,  if 
possible,  occasionally  to  those  lands  where 
heath  and  other  plants  which  are  indigenous  to 
npkind  soils  are  to  be  found  -.  in  all  cases,  too, 
they  should  have  access  to  common  salt. 

The  importance  of  salt  to  the  general  health 
of  sheep  is  now,  in  fact,  generally  admiued. 
Every  farmer  observes  that  his  cattle,  horses, 
dec,  are  remarkably  fond  of  licking  ibe  salt 
earth  of  the  farm-yard,  stables,  &c.  lo  Spain, 
they  give  their  sheep  salt  with  great  rejjuAarily : 
1 12  lb.  in  6  months  to  1000  sheep.  I  subjoin 
the  statement  of  the  late  Mr.  Cnrwen.  He 
employed  salt  to  his  live-siock  daily  for  years : 

-  0  ex.  per  daj. 
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if  on  dry  pastures ;  but  if  they  are  feeding  on 
turnips  or  coles,  then  they  should  have  ii  with- 
out stint  Some  give  it  to  the  live-stock  on  a 
slate  or  stone,  some  lay  lumps  of  it  in  the  cribs 
or  mangers.  It  is  an  asserted  fact,  that  ifsJutp 
are  allowed  free  accen  to  $aU,  they  wU  netxr  ie 
mbyect  to  the  diseau  ealled  Ike  rcL  Some  recent 
experiments  also  lead  me  even  to  hope  that  I 
shall  one  day  or  other  be  able  to  prove  it  to  be 
a  cure  for  this  devastating  disease.  I  have 
room  but  for  one  fact.  **  Mr.  Rusher,  of  Stan- 
ley, in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  autumn  of  182B, 
purchased,  for  a  mere  trifle,  20  sheep  decidendi 
roUen;  and  gave  each  of  them,  for  some  weeks, 
an  ounce  of  salt  every  morning.  Two  only 
died  during  the  winter;  the  surviving  18  were 
cktred,  and  have  now,*'  says  my  informant, 
**  Iambs  by  their  sides." 

The  late  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Brook  Hall,  in  Es- 
sex, for  years  employed  salt  for  his  cattle  and 
sheep  on  his  farm  near  Bornhani,  in  Norfolk. 
One  of  his  fields  wa«  so  very  unfavourable  for 
sheep,  that  before  he  used  salt  he  had  lo-<it  U 
and  12  sheep  in  a  night,  when  feeding  on  the 
turnips;  but  after  he  had  adopted  salt,  he 
never  lost  one.  He  used  to  let  the  sheep  havf 
the  salt  without  stint;  and  he  remark t^d,  thai 
the  iheep  always  consumed  four  times  the  sail 
on  thio  par tiadar  field  than  when  feeding  on  anj 
other  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Botcher  one  year  \^ 
this  field  of  turnips  to  a  neighboar,  who  6u. 
not  use  salt;  and  consequently,  after  losia^ 
10  sheep  the  first  night,  gave  up  the  field  la 
despair. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  mana^emec* 
of  sheep  to  which  I  can  only  briefly  a.Hudc 
CoupHng  tke  male  and  female  is  too  rarely  at- 
tended 10 ;  and  yet,  by  an  attention  to  this  km 
portant  point,  properties  are  added  in  one  sei 
which  may  be  deficient  in  the  other ;  bat  extreeK 
care  is  necessary  in  arranging  this,  not  to  in 
Irddoce  other  points  which  may  be  sUll  xaon 
olyeatioiMble  than  those  attempted  to  be  re 
flWHd.    Mr.BViMii  iM  of  opinwn  thjtt  twis 


*hm8  satistiecl  me  that  a  ramwbieh  mar^w  a 
twki  woald  fret  double  the  nnrabar  of  twin 
lanfbtf  than  other  rams."  He  advises  that,  just 
fireTioiis'ta  lambing*time,  the  ewes  should  not 
be  kept  too  well,  but  that  their  food  shoald  be 
increased  a  few  days  after  parturition.  Clean- 
liness in  the  Iambi ng-yards  he  very  properly 
deems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Lambs 
are  best  castrated  at  from  8  to  18  days  old.  In 
the  perrormance  of  this  operation  it  is  calculated 
that,  when  properly  performed,  the  deaths  do 
not  hvera^re  1  in  a  1000.  Mr.  BUman  recom- 
mends 80  to  100  ewes  to  each  ram,  or,  when 
himb  rams  are  employed,  only  40;  and  that 
tlipy  should  remain  with  the  ewes  3  weeks,  in 
separate  lots. 

-  Stafistirt. — ^The  number  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  has  long  been  gradually  on  the  increase, 
Kcith  the  demands  of  an  enlarging  population. 
To  this  the  introduction  of  tnmips  and  other 
better  supplies  of  winier  food,  which  much  in- 
creased the  facilities  for  their  keep,  has  mainly 
cmitriboted.  In  l!^8,  Gregory  King  calculated 
that  there  were  13,000,000  sheep  in  Great 
Britain;  in  1741  the  number  had  increased  to 
rG,640,000 ;  in  1 774,  according  to  A  rthur  Young, 
Ae  number  was  25,589,754;  in  1801,  Mr.  Luc- 
floek  esttinnted  them  at  96,148,463.  Mr.  M'Gol- 
loch,in  1834,  states  the  number  to  be 82,000,000; 
the  value  of  the  wool  7,000,000/.;  and  that  of 
the  manufactured  woollen  articles  21,060,000/.; 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  of  these  goods  about  832,000. 
(Yowttt  on  Sheep;  Lou^s  Prarf,  i^gx^  and  Brteds 
0f  Dom.Jnimals;  Baxler^B  Agr.  Lib. ;  M^CuUocKs 
Com.  Dirt.) 

Of  the  many  valuable  papers  opon  sheep 
ftispersed  through  the  British  agricultural  pe- 
riodicals, I  can,  in  this  place,  only  give  a  brief 
catalogue.  There  is  a  letter  by  Mr.  T.  Es- 
rourt,  Cotr..  to  Soardo/Jgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  294,  "On 
keeping  Sheep  warm  when  feeding,"  which 
«hnws  very  clearly  the  advantages  of  sheep 
being  kept  dry  and  warm  when  feeding,  a  sub- 
ject not  nearly  so  well  understood  as  is  desi- 
rable; see  also  ''On  Sheep  Stells  (Timber 
Clumps),"  by  Dr.  Howson,  Tranr.  High.  Soc.  vol. 
vi.  p.  332;  "On  Rain^^proof  Feeding  Trooghs," 
by  Mr.  Bnist,  Quart.  Journ.  of  Agr.  vol.ii.  p.  1 14 ; 
•*  On  Canvass  Sheds  for  Sheep,**  by  Mr.  Mnnro, 
Jbid.  vol.  xii.  p. 290;  "On  Shed-feeding,'*  by 
Mr.  Childers,  Jaum.  Roy.  Jgr.  Soc.  vol.  i.p.  169 — 
407 ;  "  On  the  Improvement  of  the  fine-woolled 
Breed,**  Com,  to  Board  of  Jgr.  vol.  vi.  p.  65 ; 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Cartwright  "On  feeding 
Bheep  on  Muscovado  Su^ar,"  Ibid.  p.  405; 
"On  the  Braxy  in  Sheep,**  Trcms.  High.  8or. 
vol.  i.  p.  43;  "On  the  Flesh  Ply  and  Maggot,*' 
by  Mr.  Hogg,  Ibid.  p.  826,  and  by  Mr.  Mather, 
Jbid.  vol.  iv.  p.  221,  and  Quarts  Journ.  of  Jfgr. 
Tol.  I.  p.  210.  "On  Salving  Sheep,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Graham.  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  243 ;  this  salve  is  com- 
posed of  7  lb.  of  rosin,  17  lb.  of  butter,  16  Ibu  of 
palm  oil,  2  chopins  of  fish  oil:  and  by  Mr. 
Harkness,  Ibid.  vol.  rv.  p.  125,  "  On  the  Lou- 
pi  ngil  I,"  by  Mr.  Tod  and  Mr.  Lain?*  Ibid.  vol.  iii. 
p.  73;  "On  the  Foot  Rot,*'  by  Mr.  Hogg  and 
the  Rev.  H.  Riddell,  Rid.  p.  807;  by  Mr.  Dick, 
^uart.  Journ.  of  Jgr.  vol.  ii.  p.  868,  end  bf  Mr. 
Black,  /6u/.  vol.  iii.  p.  664;  «  Qft  BttaiaMt  in 


SMtpr  by  Mr.  MTarlaae,  afV«iM.  Bufh.  -Sm. 
vol.  iv.  p.  893;  "  On  Rabies,**  by  Mr.  Diekaoa, 
RiJ.  vol  vi.  p.  26 L;  "On  certain  Diseases  of 
Sheep  (the  Pining.  Scab,  te«)>"  ^X  Mr.  Hogg, 
Quart.  Jomm.  of  Jgr.  vol.  iL  p.  697;  "On  the 
Origin  and  Natural  History  of  the  Sheep,**  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  Ibid.  p.  354— 536;  "On  draPtio^ 
Sheep,'*  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  1006;  "On  the  acute 
Dysentery,"  by  Mr.Dick,  J^i/.  vol.p.411;  "On 
the  Rot,"  Ibid.  p.  508;  and  vol.  vi.  p.  1 17;  "On 
the  Physiognomy  of  Sheep,"  Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  298; 
"On  diflereut  Breeds,  and  on  feeding  and 
dressing  Tups,"  by  Mr.  Hogg,  Ifiid.  vol.  xi.  p. 
105—108;  "On  a  peculiar  Affection  of  the 
Liver  in  Ewes,"  by  Mr.  Buckley,  Journ.  Roy. 
Jgr.  Sor,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  See  Food,  Msat,  Mut- 
TOW,  Wool. 

All  the  best  varieties  of  sheep  known  in 
Europe  have  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  where  the  raising  of  sheep,  both  for 
the  profits  of  carcass  and  wool,  is  a  highly 
productive  branch  of  agriculture.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  in  1840,  was 
estimated  at  about  20,000,000.  Immense  num- 
bers of  these  are  raised  in  the  high  and  cool 
districts  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  New  York,, 
and  the  Eastern  States.  Various  American 
agricultural  periodicals  contain  valuable  oIk 
servation  in  regard  to  sheep  in  the  United 
States.  Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq.,  a  veteran 
farmer  of  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania^ 
who  has  taken  much  interest  in  this  kind  of 
stock  for  the  last  half*century,  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  valuable  observations : 

"  Many  of  the  diseases  which  prevail  among 
sheep  in  Britain  are  little  known  in  this  part 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  air  is  drier. 
Such  air,  associated  with  a  broken  and  even 
mountainous  country,  seems  best  adapted  to 
the  breeds  of  this  animal.  Early  in  my  experi* 
ence  I  witnessed  the  renovation  of  a  flock  of 
what  we  call  conntry  sheep,  that  had  been  loo 
long  propagated  in  the  same  blood,  litis  waa 
about  the  year  1789.  An  imported  ram  from 
England,  with  heavy  horns,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  most  vigorous  Spanish  Merinoes, 
was  obtained.  The  progeny  were  improved 
in  the  quality  of  fleece  and  in  vigour  of  constitu- 
tion. On  running  this  slock  in  the  same  blood 
for  some  12  years,  a  great  deterioration  became 
apparent  A  male  was  then  obtained  of  the 
large, coarse- woolled  Spanish  stock;  improve* 
meat  in  the  vigour  of  the  progeny  was  again 
most  obvious.  A  Tunis  mountain  ram  was 
then  obtained,  with  a  result  equally  favourable 
In  this  process,  fineness  of  fleece  or  weight  was 
less  the  object  than  carcass.  In  1810,  a  male  of 
not  quite  pure  Merino  blood  was  placed  with 
the  same  stock  of  ewes ;  and  a  change  of  the 
male  from  year  to  year,  for  some  time,  pro- 
duced a  superior  Merino  stock.  Wool  of  a 
marketable  quality  for  fine  cloths  was  now  the 
object,  and  it  was  not  an  unprofitable  husband- 
ry, when  it  would  sell  in  the  fleece  unwashed^ 
from  86  cents  to  $\.  The  Saxon  slock  then 
became  the  rage,  and  the  introduction  of  a  tu]^ 
of  that  conntry  diminished  greatly  the  weight 
of  the  fleece,  without  adequately  improving  its 
fineness.  A  male  of  the  Spanish  stock  would 
gi  v«  soDieiimes  9  Ibs^  and  the  marsh  graziers  say 
tlMl4lKy«Mi«aolughBal5ttia.  Saxon  mate 
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licafcely  exceed  5  lbs.,  and  the  ewes  2^  Ibsu 
By  running  in  the  same  btood,  and  poor  keep- 
ing, the  fleece  may  be  made  finer,  but  it  will  be 
lightened  in  proportion,  and  of  a  weak  and 
infirm  texture.  Thereare  few  stock-keepers  who 
have  mixed  the  Spanish  with  the  Saxon  breeds 
bat  what  either  do  or  will  have  cause  to  regret  it. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  a  real  Spanish  Me- 
rino is  not  to  be  obtained.  Sheep-raising  has 
ceased  to  be  a  business  of  any  profit  nearer  to 
the  maritime  coast  than  our  extensive  moun- 
tain ranges,  whether  for  carcass  or  fleece.  I 
sold,  the  last  season,' water-washed  wool  of 
▼ery  Ane  quality,  for  30  cents  per  lb.  At  such 
a  price  for  wool,  land  near  our  seaports  can  be 
tamed  to  better  account,  even  in  these  dull 
times,  than  wool-growing.  Stock-sheep  do  best 
in  stony  and  elevated  locations,  where  they 
have  to  use  diligence  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Sheep  on  the  seaboard  region  should  be  kept 
more  for  carcass  than  fleece:  and  feeding  more 
than  breeding,  ought  to  be  the  object  for  some 
HK)  miles  from  tide-water.  It  is  now  a  well 
ascertained  fact,  that  health  and  vigour  can 
only  be  perpetuated  by  not  running  too  long  un 
the  same  blood.  The  evils  I  have  witnessed 
▼ere  due  to  a  want  of  care  on  this  head  more 
than  to  any  endemical  quality  in  oar  climate. 
Sheep  kept  on  smooth  land  and  soft  pasture 
are  liable  to  the  foot-rot.  I  have  found  this 
readily  relieved  by  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine 
or  salted  grease  and  tar,  or  tar  only.  The  hoofs 
of  the  Merino  require  paring  occasionally^  for 
want  of  a  stony  mountain-side  to  ascend.  It  is 
no  longer  a  problem  that  this  is  to  be  a  great 
wool-growing  country  as  well  as  a  wool-con- 
anming  one.  There  is,  in  oor  wool-growing 
country,  land  in  abundance,  held  at  a  price 
that  will  enable  the  wool-grower  to  produce  the 
finest  qualities  at  30  cents  per  lb.,  the  cloths  to 
be  manufactured  in  proportion,  and  the  market 
to  be  steady.  I  have  seen  Merino  wool  since 
1810  raAge  from  $1  per  lb.  to  18}  cents,  though 
I  do  not  recollect  selling  below  2S  cents.  The 
best  variety  of  sheep  stock  I  have  seen,  putting 
fineness  of  fleece  aside,  was  the  mixed  Bake- 
▼el!  and  South  Down,  imported  by  Mr.  Smith, 
of  New  Jersey.  The  flesh  of  the  Merino  has 
been  pronounced  of  inferior  flavour.  This, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  my  experience, 
as  I  have  found  the  lambs  command  a  readier 
sale  than  any  other,  from  being  preferred  by 
consumers." 

In  regard  to  the  particular  distribution  of 
sheep  through  the  several  states,  we  find,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  accompanying  the 
census  of  1840,  that  there  were  in  Maine, 
640,264;  New  Hampshire,  617,390;  Massachu- 
setts, 378  226 ;  Rhode  Island.  90.146 ;  Connecti- 
cut, 403.462;  Vermont,  1,681,819;  New  York, 
5,118,777;  New  Jersey.  219.285;  Pennsvlva- 
nia,  1,767,620;  Delaware,  39,247;  Maryland, 
257.922;  Virginia,  1.293,772;  North  Caro- 
lina, 538,279;  Tennessee.  741,693;  Kentucky, 
1,008,241;  Ohio,  2.028,401;  Indiana,  695,982; 
Illinois,  395,672;  Missouri,  348,018. 

SHEEP,  DISEASES  OF.    Jpopiexy^Bleed 

copiously ;  then  give  2  ounces  of  Epsom  salts 

in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water. 

'    Blaekwattn — Keep  the  bowels  open  with  Ep- 

im  salts ;  and  give  a  tea-spoonftil  of  elixir  of 
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vitrilil,  cr  snlpbaric  acid,  dilated  with  7 
of  water,  in  an  infusion  of  oak  bark.  <  . 

Blackmnxzle. — Mix  an  ounce  of  verdi^nv 
(acetate  of  copper),  4  ounces  of  honey,  baJf  a 
pint  of  vinegar ;  simmer  them  together  over  a 
Are  for  10  minutes  in  an  earthen  pipkin.  Ap» 
ply  it  to  the  mouth  on  a  piece  of  rag. 

CoMgA,  or  Cold. — Bleed ;  give  a  solution  of 
Epsom  salts. 

Diarrhaa*  See  Calves,  Disbasxs  or. 
Dywn/ery.  See  Diaiibb(ba. 
Fly<^V\y  powder :  Two  pounds  of  black  aal« 
phnr,  half  a  pound  of  hellebore ;  mix  tbem  lo* 
gether,  and  sprinkle  the  sheep  from  the  head 
to  the  tail  with  a  dredging-box.  Sheep  wash  : 
The  farmer  will  find  this  an  excellent  recipes 
Half  a  pound  of  powdered  white  arsenic  (ar- 
senious  acid),  4}  pounds  of  soft  soap.  Bemt 
these  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the 
arsenic  is  dissolved,  in  5  gallons  of  water. 
Add  this  to  the  water  sufficient  to  dip  50  sbeepu 
The  quantity  of  arsenic  usnally  recommended 
is  too  large. 

Fou  jRot. — One  drachm  t>f  rerdigris  (ace- 
tate of  copper),  1  drachm  of  blue  vitriol  (aol* 
phate  of  copper),  1  drachm  of  white  ritriol 
(sulphate  of  zinc),2  ounces  of  water,S  draclins 
of  nitric  acid,  2  drachms  of  batter  of  antimooys 
pare  away  the  horn,  and  apply  the  lotion  npoa 
a  feather  to  the  part  affected. ' 
Redwattr,  See  Rbdwatsb. 
Rot,    See  Rot. 

Sccth,  or  Sdiah, — Apply  a  lotion  formed  of  I 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  4  ounces  of  sal 
ammoniac,  dissolved  in  4  quarts  of  rain-water. 
This  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  must  be  used 
with  caution. 
Ticku    See  Fly. 

Wfmnd$. — Wash  the  part,  and  apply  a  lotiott 
formed  of  vinegar  1  pint^  spirits  of  wine  I 
ounce,  spirits  of  turpentine  1  ounce,  GoolanTa 
extract  1  ounce.  If  the  wound  be  a  recent  one, 
it  is  better  to  stitch  it  up  with  separate  liga- 
tures, which  can  be  easily  withdrawn,  and 
dress  with  cold  water. 

SHEEP-FOLD.     A  yard  or  other  contri- 
vance for  the  purpose  of  confining  and  keep- 
ing sheep  during  the  nights  or  in  bad  weather, 
in  order  to  afford  them  protection  and  shelter.    ' 
They  are  sometimes  fixed,  being  constructed    ! 
of  any  convenient  sort  of  lig:ht  material,  so  as    j 
to  enclose  a  space  in  proportion  to  the  number    | 
of  sheep,  which^is  kept  constantly  well  littered    i 
with  some  dry  substance,  such  as  stubble,  re-   | 
fuse  straw,  dry  sand,  dec.,  during  the  time  the  I 
sheep  are  folded  and  foddered  in  them,  in  onirr 
that  as  much  manure  may  be  misled  as  pos- 
sible.   In  some  cases,  also,  for  the  more  perfm 
protection  of  the  sheep,  they  have  sheds  aU 
around  them,  under  which  the  sheep  may  !^ 
without  injury  from  rain,  snow,  or  any  sort  j| 
moisture.    These  usually  are  termed  ziam^i^ 
folds^  and  are  either  formed  about  the  hoise^l 
stead  or  on  some  dry,  rather  elevated  situaJica 
on  the  farms,  having  the  bottoms  welt  laid  «  ii| 
some  sort  of  material  that  is  capable  of  keep 
ing  the  sheep  dry  and  clean.    See  Fol»,  Folk 
tao,  and  Hurdlrs. 

SHEEP-HOUSE.  A  slight  wooden  bnildi^ 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  containing  aj^ 
protecting  sheep  in  bad  weather,  dice.    Hott^^ 
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of'  this  kind  are  usually  made  low  for  the  sake 
of  warmth  in  the  winter,  being  mostly  a  third 
part  longer  than  they  have  breadth :  they  should 
also  be  sofficiently  lai^e  for  the  quantity  of 
sheep  that  they  are  to  contain.  The  side  should 
be  lined  with  boards,  and  the  bottoms  be  laid 
in  an  even  manner  with  stone  or  soi^e  other 
materia],  that  the  litter  may  be  well  impreg- 
nated with  the  urine  of  the  sheep.  The  sides 
exposed  to  the  sun  should  be  lined  with  mova^ 
Me  hurdles,  that  when  it  shines  the  whole 
may  be  laid  open,  to  give  due  refreshment  and 
afford  the  sheep  an  opportunity  of  feeding  upon 
the  pasture  wherein  they  stand.  They  should 
be  well  and  securely  covered  with  some  sort 
of  proper  material  upon  the  tops.  They  are 
sometimes  fixed  in  particular  situations;  but 
in  other  cases,  which  is  the  more  improved 
method,  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  removed  as  they  may  be  wanted. 

SHEEP-PENS.  The  divisions  made  by  the 
«mall  movable  gates  or  hurdler  which  are 
utt  up  to  keep  sheep  in  some  particular  spot. 
They  are  usually  formed  on  a  dry  place  alK>ut 
the  comers  where  different  enclosures  of  the 
posture  meet,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  the 
whole.  Pens  are  useful  for  examining  and 
selecting  the  sheep,  being  divided  so  as  to  con- 
tain about  3  dozen  sheep  each,  as  by  this  means 
they  are  always  at  the  command  of  the  shep- 
henl  for  any  purposes  he  may  have  in  view. 
The  bottoms  should  be  firm  and  dry,  so  that  the 
sheep  may  not  be  soiled. 

SHEEP-STEALrMO.  By  the  7  W.  4,  ft 
1  Viet  c  90,  every  person  convicted  in  Elng- 
land  of  stealing  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  colt, 
filly,  bull,  cow,  heifer,  ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or  lamb, 
is  liable  to  be  transported  for  a  term  aot  ex- 
ceeding 16  years,  nor  less  than  10  years ;  or 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  3 
years. 

8HEEFS  SORREL  (JRumtx  aetiottUa),  A 
perennial  species  of  dock,  which  in  England  is 
found  growing  abundantly  in  dry,  gravelly 
fields  and  pasmres.  The  herb  is  acrid,  with 
some  astringency.  The  root  is  creeping.  The 
st«m  wavy,  slender,  often  decumbent  The  flow- 
ers are  dicscious,  small,  separate,  in  numerous 
whoTled  leafless  clusters.  The  leaves  lanceo- 
late-hastate above,  but  hastate  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem.  The  acid  which  they  contain  is 
the  oxalic,  combined  with  potassa,  as  a  binox- 
alate ;  but  it  is  less  used  than  its  fellow-species 
J{.  autota.    See  Sorrsl. 

Dr.  Darlington  informs  us  that  there  are  in 
the  United  States  10  or  13  additional  species 
of  sorrel,  but  ii  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  of 
these  are  indigenous. 

SHEPARDIA,  SILVER-LEAVED.  See  Bur- 

VAI.O  BiRRT. 

SHEPHERD.  The  person  who  has  the  care 
and  management  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  Mr.  Ban- 
nisier  says,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  for  this 
employment  **  a  person  who  is  well  skilled  in 
the  nature  and  management  of  sheep,  and  hath 
been  brought  up  in  that  employment  from  his 
infancy;  who  is  sober,  diligent,  and  good-na- 
tured ;  qualities  essentially  necessary  in  a  shep- 
herd, who,  although  he  may  seem  to  lead  a  life 
of  indolence,  when  contrasted  with  the  more 
laborious  servants  of  the  farm,  need  rarely  to 
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have  a  minute's  time  hang  heavily  on  his 
hands,  if  he  will  be  attentive  to  his  business,, 
which  will  furnish  him  with  sufficient  employ- 
ment throughout  the  day,  particularly  in  the 
lambing  season,  or  where  there  are  two  folds  at 
work;  nor  will  he  want  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  patience  and  good  temper  in  his 
attendance  on  the  sheep,  which  is  by  nature  an 
animal  of  great  obstinacy  and  perverseness, 
and  hath  often  paid  the  forfeit  of  its  life  to  these 
innate  qualities,  where  the  shepherd  was  a 
man  of  a  morose  and  surly  disposition." 

SHEPHERD'S  NEEDLE  {Scandix  Pecten. 
Venerit).  This  is  a  troublesome  annual  weed, 
very  common  in  cultivated  fields  in  England. 
The  root  is  tapering.  The  fruit  is  nearly 
smooth,  with  a  bushy  edge,  having  a  beak 
from  1  to  8  inches  long ;  whence  the  specific 
name. 

SHEPHERD'S  PURSE  {Tkloipi^tromthiaa, 
to  compress;  the  seed-vessels  are  compress- 
ed). In  England  this  is  a  genus  of  worthless 
plants,  the  principal  species  of  which  is  the 
common  shepherd's  purse  (7.  bur$a  pa$tonM), 
which  occurs  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  tapering,  whitish 
root,  having  a  peculiar  smoke-lUce  scent  The 
herbage  is  rough,  with  prominent  hairs.  Stem 
branched,  leafy,  from  6  to  12  inches  high.  Ra- 
dical leaves  deeply  pinnatifid.  Flowers  small, 
corymbose,  often  tinged  with  purplish-brown. 
Pouch  inversely  heart-shaped,  somewhat  tri- 
angular. Seeds  about  5  or  more  in  each  ceU. 
Small  birds  eat  the  seeds  and  flowers. 

SHEPHERD'S  STAFF.    See  Tsaskl. 

SHERARDIA  (named  by  Dillenius  in  ho- 
nour of  his  patron,  W.  Sherard,  LL.D.,  consul 
at  Smyrna).  This  is  a  genus  of  uninteresting 
plants.  One  species,  the  blue  sberardia,  or 
little  field-madder  (&  arvensU),  is  indigenous  to 
England,  where  it  grows  in  fallow  fields,  or 
among  corn,  on  a  light  or  gravelly  soil.  The 
plant  is  annual;  herbage  generally  hairy t 
stems  several,  branched,  spreading,  mostly  de- 
cumbent, 3  to  6  inches  long.  Leaves  whorled, 
pale-green.  Flowers  pale  purplish-blue,  in  a 
sessile  terminal  umbel. 

SHERDS.  In  gardening,  fragmentsof  earthen 
pots,  dtc,  employed  to  drain  the  soil  supplied 
to  potted  plants,  and  also  as  under-draining  for 
gravel  walks. 

SHIFTS.    See  RoTA-noii  or  Crots. 

SHIM.  A  tool  of  the  tillage  kind,  used  in 
breaking  down  and  reducing  the  more  stiff  and 
heavy  sorts  of  land,  as  well  as  cutting  up  and 
clearing  them  from  weeds.  They  are  made  ol 
different  forms  and  constructions,  to  suit  dif- 
ferent purposes. 

SHOCK.    See  Shuck.. 

SHORBWEED  (LUtoreUa,  from  lUtui,  the 
shore,  in  allusion  to  ils  place  of  growth).  The 
plantain  shoreweed  (L.  laematrU)  is  a  pretty 
little  perennial  sub-aquatic,  indigenous  to  Eng- 
land, flowering  in  June.  It  has  no  stem ;  but 
the  root,  which  is  fleshed  and  tap-shaped, 
throws  up  many  long,  linear,  channelled  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  whitish-green. 

SHORT-HORNS.    See  Oattu. 

SHRUB.  A  small,  low,  dwarfish,  woody 
plant,  resembling  a  tree,  which,  instead  of  ojc 
single  stem,  frequently  puts  forth  mim  the 
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same  root  several  sets  or  stems.  The  most 
hardy,  incUgenoas  shrubs  are  the  box  and  ivy, 
which  resist  the  severest  winters.  Next,  in 
point  of  hardiness,  are  the  holly,  juniper,  and 
furze;  but  there  are  besides  numerous  orna- 
mental shrubs,  well  calculated  to  diversify 
parks  and  lawns. 

SHUCK.  A  husk  or  shell.  In  husbandry, 
it  also  signifies  a  shock  or  stouk  of  12  sheaves 
of  corn  set  up  logether  in  the  harvest  field. 
See  Reapi^o. 

SHY.  In  norsemanship,  the  starting  sud- 
denly aside  of  a  horse. 

SICKLE  (Sax.  ricol;  Dutch  siekel^  from  Lat 
tecale),  A  hook  with  which  corn  is  reaped.  See 
Reapiho-Hook,  Sctthe,  &c. 

SILICA.  The  chemical  name  of  the  earth 
which  forms  almost  the  entire  mass  of  flint, 
quartz,  rock-crystal,  and  other  well-known 
mineral  substances.  It  is  composed  of  a  pe- 
culiar substance,  having  somewhat  of  a  me- 
tallic nature,  called  silicon,  united  with  oxygen, 
in  the  proportion,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson, 
of  silicon  54*66,  oxygen  45*34.  Silica  enters 
into  the  composition  of  plants,  and  is  invaria- 
bly found  in  some  proportion  or  other  in  all 
cultivated  soils.  See  Earths,  their  Uses  to  Vtge^ 
taiioti, 

SILK  CULTURE.  The  United  Slates  being, 
like  China,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
great  continent,  offer  peculiar  advantages  for 
the  production  of  silk.  From  the  general  pre- 
dominance of  westerly  winds  in  extra-tropical 
regions,  the  eastern  sides  of  continents  in  these 
possess  a  dry  and  warm  summer  climate,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  prosperity  of  the  silk- 
worm. In  Europe,  the  region  of  the  silk-culture 
is  confined  to  the  southern  portions,  and  com- 
mences at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  mountain  ridge  of  the  Cevennes. 
These  mountains  offer  a  barrier  to  the  moisture 
borne  far  inland  by  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds  sweeping  from  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
United  States  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
winds  keeps  off  a  large  amount  of  the  moisture 
from  the  sea,  and  leads  to  a  comparatively  dry 
atmosphere.  So  far  as  this  characteristic  of 
climate  is  concerned,  the  culture  of  silk  may 
be  extended  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
At  various  times  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  it  into  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
only  within  a  very  few  years  past  that  the 
subject  has  received  the  attention  which  it 
merits  as  an  important  and  most  valuable 
agricultural  resource.  Among  other  obstacles 
which  have  tended  to  prevent  the  developement 
of  the  silk  culture,  the  comparatively  tardy 
growth  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  mulberry  trees 
cultivated  for  feeding  the  silk-worm  has  been 
not  the  least,  since  where  immediate  sources  of 
profit  exist  in  other  products  of  the  soil,  few 
will  engage  in  enterprises,  the  profits  of  which 
have  to  be  so  long  anticipated.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  kind  of  mulberry,  the  Mmu  Mvi- 
tieau&ff,  atree  of  rapid  developement,  having  in 
a  great  measure  removed  the  obstacle  referred 
to,  the  Bilk  culture  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, been  introduced  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Eastern  States,  with  a  comparatively  rigor- 
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ous  climate,  have  heretofore  been  almost  the 
sole  producers  of  domestic  silk  as  an  object  of 
profit.    In  some  of  the  townships  of  Coiinecti- 
cut  and  Massachusetts,  silk  has  for  many  years 
been  an  object  of  domestic  culture ;  but  this  was 
carried  on  to  great  disadvantage,  the  cocoons 
having  been  usually  wound  off  upon  common 
wheels,  and  spun  into  sewing  silk.    No  such 
thing  as  a  regular  filature  for  converting  co- 
coons into  reeled  silk,  and  thus  preparing  it  for 
being  woven  into  different  fabrics,  existed  in 
the  Eastern  States ;  so  that,  instead  of  using 
only  the  refuse  cocoons  in  making  9nmngt,  the 
very  best  were  thus  appropriated.    The  intro- 
duction of  suitable  reels  for  winding  off  silk 
and  placing  it  in  the  best  form  for  mercantile 
purposes,  has  been  comparatively  slow,  owing 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  introduction  of  many 
contrivances  intended  to  curtail  labour  by  mind- 
ing immediately  from  the  cocoons  and  twisting 
by  the  same  process  into  sewing  silk.    Most 
or  all  such- contrivances  have  proved  very 
unprofitable,  and  have  yielded,  or  may  be  ex- 
pected to  yield,  to  the  simple  but  effective  ope- 
ration of  the  Piedmontese  rnl,  the  most  perfect 
of  all  devices  for  taking  silk  from  the  cocoons, 
and  placing  it  in  the  best  forms  for  market 
Many  very  skilful  reelers  have  been  made  in 
various  filatures  in  the  United  States.  Although 
in  every  part  of  the  Union  the  malberry  can 
be    reared,  and  the    silk-worm   successfiiily 
fed,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Middle,  and  all  the  Soothern 
States,  afford  peculiar  advantages  to  the  silk 
culture.    An  agricultural  resource,  which  in 
France  and  other  countries  is  so  highly  appre- 
ciated and  fostered  with  so  much  zeal  by  die 
government,  by  the  establishment  of  model  fila- 
tures, and  the  zealoiis«  attentions  of  men  of 
skill  and  science,  should  be  regarded  as  well 
worthy  the  protection  of  the  general  and  state 
governments  of  the  Union.  Many  states  already 
allow  liberal  premiums  for  cocoons  and  raw 
silk  produced  within  their  borders,  and  these 
inducements  to  individuals  should  be  continued 
until  the  silk  culture  becomes  fairly  establish- 
ed as  a  regular  branch  of  rural  labour;  after 
which  it  will,  like  most  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry once  fairly  set  on  foot,  take  care  of  itself. 
Large  crops  of  cocoons  were  last  year  pro- 
duced in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Indiana.  The  comparatively  small 
cost  of  conveying  to  market  an  article  so  highly 
valuable  as  silk,  should  encourage  its  culture 
in  districts  from  which  the  heavy  and  bulky 
products  of  agriculture  cannot  be  transported 
so  as  to  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer.    In 
Ohio   many  thousand    yards    of  silk    stuffs 
were  woven  in  1842,  the  manu&cturers  pay- 
ing for  the  cocoons  about  $4  per  busheh    The 
culturists  find  their  advantage  in  having  the 
silk  reeled  from  the  cocoons  into  orgunzine, 
instead  of  the  formerly  unprofitable  mode  of 
turning  the  most  valuable  silk  into  sewings. 
American  raw  silk,  when  properly  reeled,  is 
superior  to  that  generally  produced  in  Europe. 
A  person  who  had*  been  many  years  engaged 
in  weaving  silk  in  different  establishments  in 
London,  having  had  (as  he  says)  for  16  years 
from  250  to  300  lbs.  of  the  raw  material,  of 
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every  grade  and  name,  passing  through  his 
hands  weekly,  expresses  the  following  opinion 
relative  to  sUk  produced  in  the  United  States : 

''I  am  qualified  to  affirm,  from  varions  ex- 
periments I  have  tried,  that  the  silk  is  superior 
to  any  I  have  seen  from  Italy,  China,  France, 
Piedmont,  or  Valencia,  where  the  worms  are 
fed.  upon  multicaulis,  or  Italicm.  Its  brilliancy, 
strength,  and  scent  are  superior.  I  am  aware 
that  an  exposure  to  the  saline  air,  in  the  pas- 
sage across  the  ocean,  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  fragrance  to  imported  silk;  but  the 
briUiancy  is  peculiar  to  American  silk,  if  reeled 
in  a  proper  manner,  with  cleanliness. 

*'I  am  confident  that  the  mammoth  sulphur- 
worm  is  the  pure  Fossam  brown.  To  try  this, 
I  had  about  3  lbs.  of  silk  reeled,  and  enclosed 
it  in  an  air-tight  box  for  3  weeks.  When  I  took 
it 'out  it  had  the  fragrance  of  the  Fossam  brown 
stronger  than  any  that  I  eVer  smelt  in  Eng- 
land, which  convinced  me  that  the  mammoth 
sulphur  is  the  identical  si|^  which  is  always 
from  5  to  8  shillings  per  pound  higher  than  or- 
dinary silk.  The  mammoth  white  and  the  pea- 
nut white  is  a  Novi,  and  superior  to  any  I  have 
seen  in  England.  The  yellow  or  orange  I  can- 
not, satisfactorily  to  my  own  mind,  yet  define, 
but  am  trying  experiments  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain. I  am  strongly  persuaded  it  is  a  Bergam. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  will  prove  a  great 
acquisition  to  manufacturers  of  silk  velvet 
Some  have  supposed  the  pea-nut  white  is  the 
Piedmont,  but  they  are  mistaken.  The  Pied- 
mont cocoon  is  lily-white,  very  diminutive, 
with  a  sharp  point.*' 

Where  legislative  patronage  has  been  ex- 
tended in  the  allowance  of  bounties  on  cocoons 
and  raw  silk,  the  state  treasuries  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  criterions  showing  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  silk  crop  with  great  preci- 
sion. The  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  has  fur- 
nished the  following  report,  indicating  how  the 
matter  stands  in  that  state : 


183ft  .  -  #71  37 

1837  -  -  198  00 

1838  .  .  .150  52 

1839  -  -  434  OT 


1840  .  #i;»3  59 
1641  .  .  3,111  43 
1843  to  Oct.  1   3,351  01 


'*  Another. consideration,  calculated  to  urge 
the  business  forward,"  says  the  Northampton 
Silk  Convention,  "  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all 
our  present  agricultural  staples  are  now  ex- 
tremely depressed,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so. 
The  market  is  completely  glutted.  Oar  far- 
mers must  take  up  something  new,  or  their  suf- 
ferings will  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  In  this 
crisis,  silk  comes  to  their  aid.  In  the  produc- 
tion oCthis  article  they  cannot  glut  the  market 
for  one  whole  generation,  most  assuredly." 

Without  desiring  to  excite  undue  expecta- 
tions, it  is  a  question  which  deserves  serious 
consideration,  whether  much  more  may  not  be 
realized  from  the  prosecution  of  this  business 
than  has  hitherto  beeni  The  little  town  of 
Mansfield,  in  Connecticut,  by  a  persevering 
devotion  to  it,  undiscouraged  by  the  ill-success 
of  others,  has  been  enabl^  to  derive  therefrom 
a  good  profit;  and  it  appears  from  the  last 
census  that,  with  a  population  of  3276,  not  less 
than  $30,000  is  annually  received  from  this 
business. 

The  bounty  paid  in  Ohio,  in  1841,  amounted 
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to  $3681  76;  in  Pennsylvania  $4418  55.  in 
1843  there  was  paid  as  bounty,  in  Ohio, 
$6699  61.  The  whole  amount  of  reeled  silk 
produced  in  Ohio  is  set  down  at  3000  pounds. 
One  person  sold  300  pounds  of  reeled  silk  for 
$1600.  The  whole  aggregate  of  the  silk  crop 
throughout  the  United  States,  for  1843,  is  given 
in  a  tabular  view,  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  at  244,124 
pounds  of  cocoons.  (ElUwortfCa  Report  to  Cow 
greu,) 

Under  the  head  of  Mulbebry,  some  observa« 
tions  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  varie- 
ties of  the  tree  best  adapted  to  the  silk  cnltore 
in  the  United  States.  Besides  the  numerous 
communications  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
American  periodicals  devoted  to  agricalture, 
and  some  specially  to  the  silk  culture,  many 
excellent  original  treatises  have  been  written 
upon  the  same  subject.  Among  the  last  we 
may  name  the  essay  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  P.  S.  Daponceau,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  the 
legitimate  silk  culture  that  the  Union  has  pro- 
duced. By  legitimate  $ilk  culture,  is  meant  the 
employment  of  the  Piedmontese  reel,  the  use 
of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
product  of  the  cocoonery  its  proper  value. 
The  work  thus  referred  to  is  a  duodecimo 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  bears  the  name 
of  M.  d'Homergue.  It  is  particularly  useful  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  Piedmontese  reel. 
A  summary  of  the  principal  Chinese  treatises 
on  the  culture  of  silk,  6cc^  was'  published,  in 
1838,  by  P.  Force,  Esq.,  Washington.  An  ex- 
cellent Treatise  on  the  Mulberry  Tree,  and  the 
Production  awl  Manfufaeture  of  Silk,  was  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  in  1839,  by  Mr.  John 
Clarke.  Several  Manuals  on  the  silk  culture, 
furnishing  abundant  information,  embracing 
the  most  minute  details,  have  been  published 
by  Roberts,  Cobb,  Kenrick,  Comstock,  Clarke, 
&c.,  Ac.  Among  the  periodicals  specially  de- 
voted to  the  subject,  the  Silk  CuUurist,  edited 
by  F.  G.  Comstock,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
in  1836-6,  and  the  BurHngton  Silk  Record,  by  E. 
P.  Morris,  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  latter 
are  given  the  interesting  views  of  Mr.  Morris, 
with  a  description  of  his  newly  invented  and 
valuable  feeding-shelves,  together  with  the  re- 
sults of  many  experiments  in  raising  worms 
upon  an  extensive  scale. 

SILK-GRASS  or  BEAIUjRASS.  See 
Yucca. 

SILK-WEED.    See  Corroir,  Wiin. 

SILLS.  A  country  name  for  the  shafts  of  a 
cart  &tC 

SILVER  BELL.    See  Hausia. 

SILVER  FIR.    See  Fib  and  Piwx. 

SILVER. WEED,  or  WILD  TANSEY  (Po- 
tentiRa  ametina).  An  indigenous  perennial 
plant,  which,  according  to  LinnsBus,  indicates 
clay  under  the  surface.  Although  it  is  found 
frequent  in  osier  holts  and  spongy  meadows,  it 
grows  most  commonly  upon  cold,  stiff  land,  and 
is  a  sure  mark  of  the  sterility  of  the  soi?. 
Flowers  large,  brightpyellow,  the  calyx  hadiyg 
and  each  on  a  long,  simple  stalk,  mostly  erect;, 
blowing  all  the  summer.    See  Cisv^won.. 

SINCLAIR,  GEORGE.  An  able  and  sue- 
cessful  writer  and  experimentalist  on  the  arti* 
ficial  and  other  grasses.    He  carried  on  a  s^ 
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lies  of  valuable  researches  od  these  in  the 
grass  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Dnke  of  Bedford,  the  results  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  his  justly  cele- 
brated work,  the  Horltu  Graminau  Woimnunsis. 
He  also  edited  a  fragment  of  a  work  of  Mr. 
Holdich  on  The  Weeds  of  JgficuUure,  He  died 
in  1836,  io  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

SIT-FAST.  In  farriery,  an  ulcerated  sore  in 
which  a  part  of  the  skin  has  turned  horny;  if 
it  cannot  be  dissolved  and  soAened  by  rubbing 
with  mercurial  ointment,  it  must  have  a  mild 
blister  applied,  which  will  cause  it  to  separate. 
It  generally  proceeds  from  a  warble  or  little 
tumour  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  sad- 
dle.   See  Back-Soex  and  Galls. 

SIZE.    See  Glve. 

SKEGS.  A  kind  of  oat,  sometimes  culti- 
vated as  a  crop  in  Nottinghamshire.  It  is  the 
Apma  tiipiformis  of  I^nnasus.    See  Oats. 

8KEP.  A  coarse,  round,  farm-basket  It  is 
also  provincially  used  to  signify  a  bee-hive. 

SKID.  The  chain  by  which  the  wheel  of  a 
wagon  is  fastened,  so  as  to  prevent  its  turning 
Tonnd,  upon  descending  a  steep  hilL     See 

SKIM  COULTER.    See  Plou»b. 

SKUNK-CABBAGE;  Swamp^abbage ; 
Skunk-weed.  Familiar  names  applied  to  a 
plant  common  in  low  grounds  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  SymploearjfmfBetida  of  some 
botanists,  and  the  PothotjiUda  of  others.  It 
has  a  perennial  root,  and  very  large  leaves, 
often,  when  fully  grown,  measuring  2  feet  long 
and  1  foot  wide.  *'This  plant,"  says  Dr.  Dar- 
lington, **  is  notorious  for  the  pole-cat4ike  odour 
which  it  emits,  when  wounded ;  and  is  said  to 
pMsess  some  medicinal  virtues,  as  an  anti- 
simsmodic.  The  root,  when  chewed,  produces 
a  tingling  or  pricking  sensation  in  the  month. 
It  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  in  the  United 
States :  Dr.  Barton,  however,  describes  a  pretty 
distinct  variety,  near  Philadelphia.'* 

SLATE.  A  well-known,  neat,  convenient, 
and  durable  material  for  the  covering  of  the 
roofs  of  buildings.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  slate,  and  it  likewise  differs  very  greatly  in 
its  qualities  and  colours.  In  some  places  it  is 
iband  in  thick  lamina  or  flakes,  while  in  others 
it  is  thin  and  light  The  colours  are  white, 
brown,  and  blue.  Slate  is  so  durable  in  some 
cases  as  to  have  been  known  to  continue  sound 
and  good  for  centuries. 

SLAUGHTERrHOUSE.    See  AaATTOia. 

SLEET.    See  Sxow. 

SLOE.  The  American  species  of  sloe  belong 
to  the  viburnium  family,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  black  hedge  thorn.  See 
Blackthorh. 

SLOUUH-HEAL.    See  Self-hbal. 

SLUG.  Ji  genus  of  molluscous  animals,  or 
naked  snails,  comprehending  several  apecies, 
which  d  lifer  on  ly  in  colour.  SI  u  gs  in  fest  garden  s 
and  fields, and  are  very  injurious  to  the  growing 
crops;  hence  it  becomes  essential  to  destroy 
them.  Dry  lime  and  slacked  lime  have  been  re- 
commended, which,  being  dissolved  by  the  dew 
and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  act  as  a  poison 
to  these  animals.  But  pulverized  lime  is  not 
suitable  to  all  soils,  and  may  even  prove  inju- 
rious to  some  crops.  Lime-water  appears  to 
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be  preferable.  But  as  many  husbandmen  i 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  liming  their  ielda 
or  gardens,  or  of  keeping  a  sufficient  stock  of 
geese,  fowls,  ducks,  dfcc,  to  turn  in  and  devour 
the  slugs,  common  salt  will  be  found  an  effec- 
tual cure;  and  tar-water  or  other  refuse  of 
gas-works  will  prove  destructive  to  them,  if 
sprinkled  on  the  land.  See  Ihsscts  and  Sa  aiu. 

The  disgusting  slug  infesting  pear  and  cherry 
trees  in  the  United  States  is  a  slimy  false  ca- 
terpillar, the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
which,  and  the  parent-fly,  are  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Peck  and  Dr.  Harris.  See 
Saw-flibb. 

SMALLAGE   PARSLEY.     See  Cauai, 

WllD. 

SMITHFIELD.  The  principal  mai^et  ibr 
the  sale  of  live  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  very  inconveniently  situated  in  the  bean 
of  the  metropolis.  The  numbers  of  cattle 
slaughtered  have  been  more  than  donble  dur- 
ing the  last  century^  (See  CATTLB,afite,  p.993l) 
Although  this  increased  consumption  is  scarce- 
ly proportioned  to  the  increase  of  population, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  very  difiereni 
description  of  cattle  are  now  slaughtered  to 
what  were  then  killed.  The  present  average 
dead  weight  of  the  bullock  is  about  656  lbs.,  of 
the  calf  144  lbs.,  of  the  pig  96  lbs.,  and  of  <he 
sheep  and  lamb  96  lbs. ;  approaching  to  doefale 
the  weight  of  these  animals  in  1786.  This 
renders  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  increasing  number  of  die 
inhabitants,  a  little  more  proportionate.  From 
this  estimate,  and  the  number  of  cattle  sold  in 
Smithfield  market  in  the  year  1886,  we  may 
now  form  some  not  very  inaocuraia  idea  of  the 
amount  of  this  branch  of  the  provision  trade 
in  London. 

AMnga  We<d«L       lift.  iCai. 
CatUe        -       -       149.907  6961b. 

8h«ep,  ftr.        -    1,997.079  99 

Pin  -  994,97S  99 

CaiTea      - 


93»599 
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This,  estimated  at  the  average  price  of  6d^ 
would  be  6,210,6962.  2s.  Od.;  at  Bd^  it  would 
produce  8,368,2982.  9<.  4dL,  exclusive  of  bacon, 
hams,  and  all  salted  provisions  brought  from  a 
distance  (the  importation  of  Irish  bacon  aad 
hams  into  Great  Britain  is  500,000  cwt.),  and 
also  fish  and  poultry.  This  calculation  wilt 
enable  us  to  determine  another  curious  ques- 
tion,—what  is  the  average  quantity  of  meat 
consumed  by  each  individual  in  the  coarse  of 
a  year?  If  we  divide  the  gross  number  of 
pounds,  948,423,804,  by  1,450,000,  the  estimated 
number  of  inhabitants  in  London  and  its  envi- 
rons, the  quotient  will  be  170,  or  each  indi- 
vidual consumes  neariy  half  a  pound  of  meal 
every  day.  This  is  a  veiy  high  calculation 
compared  with  that  of  Paris,  where  each  pei^ 
son  is  sop))osed  to  consume  but  80  pounds  ia 
the  year ;  and  Brussels,  where  89  pounds  fonm 
the  allotment  of  each;  but  the  English  is  a. 
meat-eating  population,  and  composed  chiefly 
of  Protestants ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
this  includes  the  bones  as  well  as  the  meat. 
half  a  pound  a  day  is  not  too  much  to  allow  to 
each  person. 

Cattle  are  sent  from  every  part  of  the  kin|^ 
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dom  to  Smithfield  market,  bat  many  more  from 
aome  districts  than  from  others.  The  farmer 
has  personally  little  to  do  with  the  sale  of  his 
cattle,  but  custom  and  interest  induce  him  to 
consign  them  to  a  salesman,  who  is  acquainted 
with  ail  the  butchers  and  dealers  of  the  district, 
and  with  the  contractors.  He  sees  at  a  glance 
what  is  the  state  of  the  market ;  he  can  tell 
whether  it  is  likely  to  rise  or  fall ;  and  com- 
paring the  lot  which  is  intrusted  to  him  with 
others,  and  with  the  market  generally,  he  knows 
what  they  ought  to  fetch.  The  salesmen  are 
generally  honourable  men;  they  procure  for 
the  owner  the  value  qf  his  cattle  under  all  the 
circamstances  of  the  market,  and  although  it 
Okay  not  always  be  so  much  as  the  grazier  had 
expected,  it  is  more  than  he  could  have  got 
himself,  and  he  is  always  sure  of  receiving  his 
■umey.    See  Poultbt,  Ssbep,  Swine,  ^cc. 

SMUT.  A  disease  affecting  almost  every 
species  of  corn,  the  grains  of  which  become 
ftUed  with  a  fetid  black  powder,  instead  of  con* 
fiaitting  farinaceous  matter.  Wet  seasons,  ani- 
malculae,  organic  weakness,  deficiency  of  (he 
parts  of  generation,  and  other  circumstances, 
luive  been  assigned  as  the  primary  causes  of 
diis  disease,  but  all  the  results  of  experience 
are  against  the  opinion  that  these  are  more 
than  contingencies  which  aggravate  the  symp* 
toms,  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  infec- 
tion. That  the  smut  does  not  arise  from  a  de- 
ficient fecundity  is  apparent,  because  it  affects 
and  destroys  the  grain  long  before  the  sexual 
oE^ns  are  fully  developed.  Fogs,  exposure 
10  intense  sunslone  when  moist,  or  other  atmo- 
spheric influences  upon  the  ear  ai\er  it  has 
been  protruded,  have  been  assigned  as  causes; 
but  these  cannot  be  productive  of  the  mischief, 
for  the  disease  has  been  observed  during  an 
aarly  stage  of  the  vegetation  of  the  ear,  and 
long  before  it  has  escaped  from  the  leafy  en- 
velopes ;  this  also  dismisses  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  some  that  the  disease  occurs  after 
the  grains  are  fully  formed.  It  does  not  arise 
from  the  too  abundant  moisture  of  the  soil,  be- 
cause I  have  universally  observed  that  the 
drieat  parts  of  a  field  are  as  liable  to  bear  an 
infected  grain  as  the  most  wet;  and  we  all 
know  that  an  infected  plant  stands  surrounded 
by  others  entirely  untainted.  Some  persons 
have  thought  that  insects  are  the  origin  of  the 
disease;  but  the  most  accurate  observations 
have  refuted  this  opinion,  and  shown  that  the 
diseased  grains  may  be  an  agreeable  nidus  for 
the  larvas,  but  that  these  always  appear  aAer 
the  disease  is  matured.  Upon  examining  some 
af  the  diseased  grains,  Mr.  R.  Bomerville  found 
upon  them  a  minute  insect,  in  ibrm  like  a 
irood-louse,  which  I  know  from  observation  to 
be  a  species  of  the  aearus,  and  these  he  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  disease.  But  this  is  a 
eovclttsion  unwarranted  by  observation,  for 
similar  vermin  are  found  upon  the  roots  of  the 
Brassica  tribe  that  are  infected  with  anbury; 
and,  indeed,  this  genus  of  insects  is  invariably 
found  upon  decaying  vegetable  matter;  it  is 
their  habitat. 

Other  persons  have  thought  that  the  grains 
injured  by  the  process  of  thrashing  are  most 
liable  to  the  disease ;  but  this  is  refuted  by  the 
foet  thmt  it  appears  in  some  years,  and  is 


scarcely  to  be  detected  in  others.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hales  bcuised  numerous  grains  of  wheat 
of  different  sizes  with  a  hammer,  but  the  result 
convinced  him  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous. 
Wolfins  thought  it  arose  from  a  monstrosity 
of  the  embryo ;  but  M.  Cymen  has  shown  that 
the  male  flowers  of  some  plants  suffer  from 
smut  as  well  as  the  female,  and  the  former  we 
know  have  no  embryo. 

Some  farmers  have  considered  that  pigeons' 
dung  induced  the  disease,  but  general  expe- 
rience is  against  this  idea.  Nor  is  the  disease 
the  consequence  of  any  defect  of  the  sap,  for 
all  the  parts  except  the  ear  are  healthy;  and 
there  are  some  plants,  observes  M.  Gyjpen, 
having  perennial  roots,  and  which  are  vigor- 
ous, yet  their  seeds  are  annually  attacked  with 
this  disease. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  several  causes 
which  have  been  erroneously  assigned,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  detail  the  more  correct  know- 
ledge that  has  been  accumulated  respecting 
this  plague  of  our  com  crops. 

This  disease  is  severally  termed  Miut,  duti- 
brand,  blight,  burnt  com,  &c.  In  France  it  is 
commonly  known  by  the  names  ofeharbon  and 
nielle  valante.  Botanists,  aided  by  the  micro- 
scope, have  discovered  that  the  cause  of  smut 
is  a  parasitical  fungus,  which  preys  not  only 
upon  the  sap,  but  destroys  the  very  organic 
structure  of  the  grain  and  chaff  upon  which  it 
fixes.  The  majority  of  naturalists  agree  in  dis« 
tinguishing  the  fungus  by  the  title  of  Undo 
aegetum;  but  as  it  has  other  synonymes,'  these, 
and  the  authors  who  have  employed  them,  may 
be  usefully  enumerated.  Uredo  segetum,  Pursh, 
n.  37;  Ckaot  ustiiago,  Lin.  Syst.  Nat  1826,  n.  4; 
RdtinUaire  de$  bU$,  Bulliard's  Fungi,  vol.  i.  p.  90, 
plate  472,  f.  2.  Betieularia  ugetum.  Withering, 
iv.  p.  388.  Charbon,  Tessier,  Des  Maladies  des 
Grains,  299.  Bulliard  describes  this  fungus  as 
globular,  extremely  fine,  and  attached  to  a  fine 
elastic  thread.  They  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, enveloping  the  seed  and  chaff  of  the. 
plants  they  affect,  and  are,  as  well  as  their  own 
still  more  minute  seed,  of  an  intense  black 
colour,  having  a  disagreeable  fetid  smell,  which 
has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  stale  lobsters* 
Mr.  Kirby  tells  us  that  Mr.  Lathbury  examined 
the  dust  of  this  fungus  under  a  powerful  mag- 
nifier, and  found  it  consisted  of  numerous  mi* 
ante  particles,  uniform  in  shape  and  size,  much 
smaller  and  blacker  than  those  of  the  pepper 
brand,  and  less  easily  separate :  they  seemed 
to  be  contained  in  little  irregular  eelis.  This 
dust  or  seed  is  the  food  of  a  small,  shining* 
black  insect,  the  Dermetlei  ata  of  Marsham. 

Chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated  that 
this  fungus  effects  an  entire  decomposition  of 
the  vegetable  particles  of  the  grain  it  infects, 
the  sidine  constituents  remaining  nearly  un- 
altered in  th«  grain.  Parmentier,  Cornet, 
Girot,  Chanlians,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin, 
have  successively  examined  it,  and  the  result 
of  their  researches  is,  that  smutted  grains  of 
wheat  are  composed,  1st,  of  about  one-third 
their  own  weight  of  a  green,  butyraceous,  fetid 
and  acrid  oil,-  2d,  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  vegeto- 
animal  substance,  perfectly  similar  to  that 
which  comes  from  pntrid  ghtten;  3d,  a  black 
coal,  onatfifth  of  their  weight,  similar  to  that 
4  P  M7 
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wliich  is  found  in  all  remnants  of  putrefied 
organic  compounds;  4th,  free  phuphoric  acidy 
amounting  scarcely  to  more  than  *004  of  the 
smut;  6th|  phosphates  of  ammonia,  magnesia, 
and  lime,  ^in  the  proportion  of  a  few  thou- 
sandths. **  We  must  remark,"  say  MM.  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin, "  that  in  one  examination 
of  putrefied  gluten,  we  found  characters  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  smut  of  wheat ;  and  that 
the  products  of  the  one  are  so  like  those  of  the 
other  as  to  render  it  difficult,  in  certain  cases, 
not  to  confound  them  together.  It  requires  a  man 
to  be  well  practised  in  chemical  experiments  to 
discern  the  slight  diflerences  that  exist  between 
thes*  two  putrefied  matters,  because  the  dif- 
ferences are  only  delicate  shades,  not  easily 
discernible.  The  contagion  attacks  especially 
the  gluten,  and  precedes,  indeed  prevents,  the 
formation  of  the  starch ;  since  we  know  posi- 
tively that  this  fecula,  no  traces  of  which  are 
found  in  the  smut  of  wheat,  sufiers  no  altera- 
tion from  the  septic  process  which  so  power- 
fully attacks  the  glutinous  substance."  The 
ravages  of  this  disease  are  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  confined  to  the  cereal  plants.  Mr. 
Kirby  says  it  is  common  to  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  rye;  and  that  he  has  seen  the  flote 
fescue  (Glyceria  JluUant),  and  some  other 
grasses,  aficcted  with  it  Barley  and  oats  are 
-more  frequently  affected  by  it  than  wheat, 
which  may  proceed  from  the  latter  being  usu- 
ally steeped  before  sowing.  Wildenow,  who, 
in  his  Principle  of  Botany,  §  381,  describes  the 
smut  under  the  name  of  '^Ustilago,"  and  as 
being  a  small  fungus,  says,  **This  singular 
variety  of  gangrene  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  species  of  Graminese,  rarely  in  other  plants, 
sometimes  in  Scorzonera,  Tragspogon,"  dec. 
The  ear  of  com  which  is  attacked  is  in  gene- 
ral totally  destroyed,  but  sometimes  the  same 
ear  contains  sound  as  well  as  smutty  grains ; 
and  even  one  end  of  the  same  grain  has  been 
found  diseased  and  the  other  end  sound.  How- 
ever, as  all  the  grains  in  an  ear  are  usually 
infected,  so,  when  one  stalk  is  smutty,  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  all  the  ears  from  the  same 
wool  are  so  too.  In  March  or  April,  upon  care- 
folly  opening  the  hose  or  blade  (folium  vagi- 
nans)  which  covers  the  ear,  and  examining  the 
young  ear,  although  it  was  not  above  one-sixth 
part  of  an  inch  long,  and  almost  close  to  the 
roots,  M.  Du  Hamel  found  this  embryo  already 
black  and  distempered;  a  fact  confirmed  by 
llie  researches  of  Mr.  Kirby.  When  the  dis- 
eased ear  ^mes  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
envelope,  it  looks  lank  and  meager.  About 
half  an  inch  of  the  upper  part  of  its  stalk  is 
commonly  not  quite  straight.  If  cut  asunder 
at  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below 
the  ear,  it  will  be  found  nearly  solid  or  filled 
with  pith;  the  circulation  above  is  therefore 
obstructed.  The  next  most  important  point  for 
consideration  is,  from  whence  is  the  infection 
communicated;  and  the  following  experiments 
will  be  found  to  have  demonstrated  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  conveyed  to  the  plants  by  the 
agency  of  the  parent  seed.  These  experiments 
are  satisfactory  and  decisive;  for,  although 
they  are  only  in  accordance  with  the  most  pre- 
valent opinions  of  farmers  upon  the  point,  yei 
prevalent  opinions  are  not  always  in  accord- 
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anee  with  truth,  and  are  never  to  be  implicitly 
received  until  sustained  by  evidence,  which  is 
independent  of  prejudice,  and  more  accurate 
than  surmise. 

Mr.  R.  Somerville,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  Communications  to  the  Board  of  JtgrintUuTt, 
details  experiments  fully  substantiating  the 
fact,  that  the  disease  is  communicable  to  the 
crop  from  the  parent  seed.  He  mixed  some 
smutted  grains  with  others  perfectly  healthy, 
and  kept  them  in  a  box  for  two  months ;  after 
which,  previously  to  sowing,  he  rubbed  them 
together  between  his  hands.  Tlie  sample  was 
then  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
was  well  washed  with  clear  water  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  sown  in  a  drill  in  his  garden. 
The  other  half  was  sown  similarly,  but  withoat 
being  •washed  or  otherwise  prepared.  The 
blades  appeared  above  the  surface  at  the  saxae 
time,  and  during  the  first  two  months  of  their 
growth  there  was  no  visible  difiference  in  their 
appearance.  Soon  afterwards  many  of  the 
plants  from  the  unwashed  seed  were  observed 
to  have  a  darker  and  more  dirty  green  hue  than 
those  from  the  seed  that  had  been  cleansed 
with  water.  This  difference  of  colour  by  de^ 
grees  became  more  striking,  and  increased 
until 'the  grain  was  protruded  from  the  blade, 
at  which  time  many  of  the  dark-coloured  plants 
evinced  symptoms  of  decay ;  and  the  whole  of 
them,,  when  fully  developed,  were  found  lo 
be  completely  destroyed  by  the  smut  Tbt 
plants  from  the  washed  seed  produced  scarce- 
ly a  single  diseased  ear.  These  results  were 
not  fortuitous,  for  the  experiment  afibrded  a 
similar  testimony  when  repeated  the  next 
season. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Harrup  agree  with 
the  preceding.  In  these,  wheat,  consisting 
half  of  sound  and  half  of  smutted  grains,  was 
sown  without  beinf  previously  at  all  prepared, 
and  this  produced  a  crop  of  which  nearly  two- 
thirds  were  smutted.  Similar  wheat,  soaked 
for  twelve  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  then  mixed  with  quicklime, 
produced  on  the  same  soil,  in  the  same  sitna« 
tion,  and  in  the  same  season,  a  crop  in  which 
not  a  smutted  ear  could  be  found. 

Similar,  but  more  extended,  and  even  mere 
accurate  experiments,  were  completed  by  Mr. 
Bevan,  and  are  recorded  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  The  Agricultural  Magazine,  They  give  the 
result  of  his  trials  with  various  liquids  as 
steeps  for  seed-wheat  The  wheat  was  grown 
on  a  sandy- soil,  at  Leighton  in  Bedfordshire. 
The  columns  in  the  accompanying  table  which 
are  marked  A.  contain  the  results  from  the. 
sound  grain  that  was  sown ;  and  those  marked 
B.  are  the  results  from  smutted  samples.  (See 
Table  at  top  of  the  next  page.)   . 

The  conclusion  from  these  and  many  other 
accordant  experiments  is^  that  washing  the 
seed  is  effective  in  preventing  the  communica- 
tion of  the  disease  to  the  crop  to  which  it  gives 
birth.  If  the  washing  was  frequently  repeated, 
or  the  cleansing  made  complete,  bj^  passing  & 
continual  stream  through  the  seed  for  some 
hours,  it  is  probable  that  simple  water  might 
be  employed  for  this  purpose  as  effectually  as 
any  saline  solution.  But  as  this  would  require 
more  labour  than  is  desirable,  and  as  the  salts» 
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%ac^  employed  are  beneficial  in  other  ways,  by  I  ing  to  the  future  vigour  of  the  plants,  ttetpt  are 
protecting  the  seed  from  vermin,  and  minister- 1  generally  and  very  properly  adopted. 
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Solntlott  of  potash       .... 
murla\p  of  potash     - 
nitrate  of  poush  (saltpetre) 


muriate  of  soda  (common  salt) 
sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salt) 
muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac) 
common  soot'  .      .      .       .       . 
lime  saturated  .       -       •       .       . 
nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis)* 
muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt)    - 
aulpborlcacid  (oilofvitrol)    - 
Dry  in  its  natural  atate 

Washed  in  common  water      -       •  -       - 


BiMeifle 

Onvlt7 

qflbe 

Matloo. 


1-857 
10fl7 
1080 
1050 
1  069 
1047 
1026 
1-015 
1-003 
1010 
1011 
1-050 


NuBberor 
Mi«lt«d  Ban  ia 

BodwlBornod 
Wheat  per  Xa«. 

'-ViSr 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

\ 

81 

21-ft 

130 

30-6 

201 

818 

20-f 

101 

36-0 

21-1 

115 

23-8 

143 

300 

31-9 

159 

20-2 

11-7 

35-6 

267 

290 

24-0 

14-5 

415 

83-3 

li 

241 

210 

123 

385 

27-8 

150 

19-8 

170 

35-4 

30-2 

123 

20-8 

11-4 

34-8 

25-3 

S 

21-9 

12-4 

38-7 

25-9 

130 

20-7 

101 

35-7 

341 

20-4 

17-8 

35-4 

37! 

323 

20-3 

147 

35-7 

31-0 

^one 

}l07 

- 

183 

- 

S5-8 

*  The  seed  treated  with  this  acid  did  not  vegeute. 


The  experiments  of  Mr.  Bevan  indicate  that 
lime-water  is  the  most  effective  of  these  prepa- 
rations ;  and,  if  this  be  adopted,  it  may  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  1  pound  of  fresh  lime  with 
8  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  the  clear  liquor 
then  to  be  ponred  off  and  immediately  used. 
In  this  liquor  the  wheat  should  be  soaked  for 
19  hours,  stirred  twice  or  thrice  during  the 
time,  and  then  mixed  upon  a  floor,  with  the 
powder  made  by  pouring  3  gallons  of  boiling 
water  upon  4  pounds  of  lime.  I  have  had  no 
experience  of  the  effects  of  lime-water  as  a 
preventive  of  the  smut ;  but  with  stale  urine, 
and  a  solution  of  common  salt,  I  have  wit- 
nessed numerous  and  extensive  experiments. 
The  results,  without  exception,  were  favour- 
able and  nearly  similar;  and  this  being  the 
case,  a  preference  is  to  be  given  to  common 
salt,  as  being  decidedly  the  most  cleanly  and 
•the  least  disgusting.  The  mode  which  I  have 
-observed  to  be  the  most  effective  is,  to  wash 
-the  seed  with  pure  water,  pouring  this  off  with 
all  the  floating  grains,  and  then  allowing  the 
seed  to  soak  for  12  hoars  in  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  having  a  strength  or  specific  gravity 
sufficient  to  float  a  hen*s  egg.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  lime,  like  common  salt,  is  effectual  against 
the  disease,  by  reason  of  its  powerful  action 
\ipon  the  texture  of  the  fungus  tribe.  Every 
housekeeper  knows  how  completely  mush- 
rooms dissolve  away  when  sprinkled  with  salt ; 
und  in  experiments  I  have  made  upon  the 
XJrtgp  tegetum,  I  found  that  the  effect  of  common 
salt  upon  this  fungus  is  not  less  remarkable. 

Mr.  Tull,  MM.  de  Lignerolle,  Douat,  and 
others,  agree  in  recommending  that  the  seed  to 
be  sown  upon  any  farm  sho^d  be  frequently 
obtained  from  other  soils ;  but,  however  bene- 
ficial this  may  be  for  securing  other  desired 
effects,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  smut  unless  the  seed  is  ob- 
tained from  a  crop  and  a  district  notably  free 
from  the  disease.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  method  in  which  the  disease  is  imparted  to 
the  plant  is  by  its  root  imbibing  the  extremely 
minute  seeds  of  the  Urcdo  along  with  the  mois- 
ture of  the  soil.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  observation  that  the  disease  is  most  preva- 
lent when  the  winter  has  been  mild  and  the 
spring  wet ;  for,  in  such  seasons,  the  abundant 
moisture  passing  through  the  soil  is  most  likely 


to  convey  the  seeds  to  the  mouths  of  the  plants' 
radicle  fibres. 

I  remember  trying  some  experiments,  the 
full  details  of  which  I  have  accidentally  lost, 
in  which  I  buried  some  of  the  Uredo  ugetum 
about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in 
a  garden  pot  in  which  some  wheat  was  grow- 
ing, supplying  those  plants,  during  their  after 
growth,  plentifully  with  water  poured  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Not  one  of  these  plants 
escaped  infection. 

Another  garden  pot,  in  which  wheat  from  the 
same  sample  was  growing,  and  similarly  treated 
in  every  respect,  but  to  which  moisture  was 
supplied  solely  by  means  of  the  saucer  in 
which  it  was  placed,  both  pots  being  sheltered 
entirely  from  the  rain,  prcKluced  plants  which 
were  not  at  all  infected.  Although  it  is  very 
apparent  that  the  smut  is  gener^ly  imparted 
to  a  wheat  crop  by  the  agency  of  the  seed 
sown,  yet  I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
this  is  the  onlv  source  of  infection.  I  have 
kept  ears  of  wheat  that  were  covered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Uredo  during  more  jhan  twelve 
months  in  a  situation  where  they  experienced 
the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  during  all  the 
seasons,  unprotected  hy  more  than  the  paper 
envelope  in  which  they  were  suspended  in  an 
outhouse.  Yet  when  the  Uredo  that  had  been 
thus  exposed  was  mixed  with  healthy  well- 
washed  seed-wheat,  this  produced  diseased 
plants  in  a  triplicate  proportion  more  numerous 
than  that  not  so  mixed.  This  experiment  de- 
monstrates that  frost  and  drought,  acting  in 
concert  with  a  damp  atmosphere,  doj;iot  destroy 
the  vegetating  power  of  the  Uredt/s  seed.  Such 
being  the  fact,  why  may  not  this  seed  remain 
in  the  soil  ready  to  impart  the  plague  1  We 
know  that,  owing  to  its  extreme  lightness,  the 
seed  floats  buoyantly  in  the  air,  and  may  be 
carried  by  winds  to  distant  soils,  which  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  before  any  extremity 
of  cold  has  been  endured,  will  have  to  bear  the 
wheat  crop  for  the  following  harvest.  The 
opinion  that  the  soil  is  one  sourccof  infection* 
is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  fields  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sea  are  rarely  injured,  and  never 
extensively,  by  the  ravages  of  the  smut. 
Such  soils  are  impregnated  more  than  any 
other  with  common  salt,  and  the  effect  of 
this  saline  compound  upon  the  Uredo  has  beer 
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B«tJoed  already.  These  considerations  suggest 
that  applications  to  the  soil  as  well  as  to  the 
seed  are  necessary,  for  the  banishment  of  the 
disease ;  but  a  more  full  notice,  and  some  cu- 
rious particulars  upon  this  point,  will  be  found 
detailed  under  the  head  Mildsw. 

I  have  frequently  examined  the  roots  of 
wheat  plants  affected  by  the  smut,  but  have 
never  perceived  that  they  had  a  diseased  ap- 
pearance; a  fact  which  I  find  confirmed  by 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Kirby.  Although  the 
root  is  not  afiected,  yet  I  have  invariably  found 
the  smutted  plants  of  a  form  and  habit  much 
less  robust  than  those  undiseased.  The  ave- 
rage result  of  Mr.  Be  van's  experiments  is,  that 
smutted  wheat  produces  straw  in  the  proportion 
of  only  30  to  36'75,  when  compared  with  wheat 
nnattacked  by  the  smut.  This  is  not  a  result 
contrary  to  that  which  might  be  anticipated; 
for  in  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  an  organic 
afiectioH  so  serious  as  this  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  general  emaciation  of  the  frame. 
80  decidedly  is  this  efiect  produced  upon  wheat, 
that  a  practised  eye  can  at  once  detect  by  its 
appearance,  before  the  diseased  ear  is  pro- 
truded, a  plant  that  is  thus  distempered.  The 
stem  and  leaves  look  upright,  thin,  and  stiff, 
wearing  the  aspect  that  is  best  described,  to 
those  who  know  the  appearance,  by  the  term 
itaring,  I  cannot  conclude  without  remarking 
that  these  facts  strengthen  j^ie  analogy  I  am  so 
fond  of  tracing  between  plants  and  animals. 
The  atrophy  exhibited  by  both,  when  under  the 
influence  of  disease,  is  strikingly  illustrative 
of  their  close  relationship;  and  this  is  further 
carried  on  by  their  being  equally  liable  to  the 
javages  of  parasites.  The  skin  of  every  ani< 
nal  is  liable  to  be  infested  by  vermin,  as  its  in- 
testines and  other  viscera  are  by  worms  and 
various  other  creatures.  So  plants  are  not 
only  subject  to  invermination,  but,  like  ani- 
mals,  they  are  preyed  upon  by  various  genera 
of  their  own  race.  Their  barks  are  assailed 
by  numerous  lichens  and  fungi,  whilst  inter- 
nally thev  are  a  prey  to  the  Urtdo  I  iiave  just 
described,  and  to  several  others  of  the  fungus 
tribe.  Animals  have  their  larger  parasites,  as 
the  tick,  &c.,  and  vegetables  similarly  bear  the 
xnisseltoe,  dodder,  and  others.  THiis  repeated 
urging  that  plants  are  closely  allied  to  animals 
in  every  particular  is  not  without  its  use. 
Every  year's  experience  convinces  me  that  it 
is  not  less  beneficial  to  cultivate  plants  with 
the  least  possible  injury  to  their  various  parts, 
than  it  is  to  treat  our  farming  stock  with  gen- 
tleness and  an  attention  to  their  comfort ;  and 
it  is  by  demonstrating  the  analogy  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  created  beings,  that 
the  reason  of  the  cultivator  is  to  be  drawn  to 
regulate  his  practice. 

Finally,  I  will  observe,  that  the  farmer  is 
much  too  prone  to  regard  the  diseases  of  his 
crops  as  of  trivial  importance.  In  such  cases 
as  where  the  curl  destroys  whole  fields  of  his 
potatoes,  or  the  mildew  reduces  the  produce 
of  each  acre  of  wheat  to  a  few  bushels,  he  is 
miserably  sensible  of  the  injury  he  has  sus- 
tained; but  if,  within  the  circle  of  corn-ears 
around  him,  as  he  surveys  his  crops,  he  only 
sees  a  sprinkling  of  those  affected  with  the 
smut,  he  looks  upon  this  as  of  insignificant 
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consequence.  Yet,  in  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Bevan,  in  the  instances  where  only  two  smut- 
ted ears  occurred  in  three  sheaves,  the  weight 
of  the  straw  was  reduced  nearly  one-third,  and 
that  of  the  grain  three- sevenths.  (Essay  by 
6.  W.  Johnson,  Quart,  Joum.  Jlgr,  vol.  tx.  p.  45.) 
See  Blight  and  Mildew. 

SMUT-MILL.  Of  late  years  the  millers  in 
the  United  States  avail  themselves  of  contri- 
vances called  nnut-fnilU,  the  passage  of  the 
wheat  through  which  clears  it  very  effectually 
from  the  offensive  dust  Wheat  affected  with 
smut  was  formerly  much  objected  to  by  the 
grain  merchants  and  millers,  but  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  machines  referred  to,  is  so 
readily  cleansed  that  smut  is  scarcely  objected 
to  in  the  sample,  and  the  market  price  reduced 
but  little,  if  at  all. 

An  inquiry  made,  in  March,  1842,  into  Che 
merits  of  a  sraut-mill  invented  by  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Grimes,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  by  a  committee 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  war- 
ranted them  in  recommending  the  machine  to 
the  notice  of  millers,  as  cap^le  not  only  oC 
making  good  white  flour  from  wheat  so  badly 
smutted  as  to  be  generally  considered  unmer- 
chantable, but  which  wiH  also  improve  the 
general  quality  of  flour,  by  the  removal  of 
cheat,  and  of  the  down  or  furze  which  covers 
one  end  of  the  grain,  and  of  most  other  acci- 
dental foreign  matters  which  tend  to  injure  ihe 
quality  of  the  flour.  (Jour,  of  the  FramJOm  Inst, 
of  Penn,  vol.  iv.,  third  series,  p.  32.) 

SNAILS  {HtUx^miciday    A  well-known 
genus  of  molluscous  animals,  comprising  a 
great  many  species.    They  live  throaghont  the 
winter  in  a  torpid  state,  in  cavities  in  Ihe  earth, 
which  are  covered  over  with  a  calcareous  kind 
of  wall,  partly  formed  with  its  mucous  secre- 
tion. The  animal  escapes  from  its  cell  in  April, 
bursting  its  operculum,  and  again  breathes  as 
before  its  hybernation.    The  species  of  shell- 
snails  are  very  extensive.  In  the  garden,  snaih 
do  much  damage  to  the  vegetables  in  cultivated 
grounds,  biting  off  pieces  of  the  leaves  by 
means  of  a  semicircular,  dentated,  horny  plate 
which  is  affixed  to  the  upper  lip.    To  extirpate 
them,  it  has  been  recommended  to  strew  the 
ground  with  lime  and  ashes,  or  salt.    Snaih 
seldom  annoy  farmers,  unless  it  be  under  the 
hedges ;  and  if  they  venture  out  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  field,  the  roller  is  a  certain  destructiTC 
implement  to  their  fragile  coverings.    The  rel 
or  great  vine-snail  (Jf-pemalta),  formed  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  tables  of  die  ancieot  JUy 
mans,  and  by  peculiar  feeding  and  other  treat- 
ment was  brought  to  attain  an  immense  site. 
It  is  still  an  article  of  food  in  certain  caatoas 
of  Swiuerland  and  France,  and  some  of  ibe 
provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    This  spe- 
cies of  helix  was  brought  to  England  by  the 
Howard  family,  and  placed  on  the  groands  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Box-hill,  where  it  is  stiU 
found ;  but  it  does  not  attain  to  the  size  it  oAea 
displays  in  Italy.    It  is  supposed  to  he  a  good 
article  of  food  for  the  consumptive. 

SNAKE-ROOT.  Several  plants  in  the  United 
States  go  under  this  appellation.  The  ViiigiBia 
snake-root  {JlrituAockui  terptntaria)  is  the  well- 
known  fibrous  root,  noted  for  its  intense  hiiter- 
nesSf  and  extensively  employed  in  medioiae  as 
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n  a  toaie.  It  is  fonncl  in  rich  wooi^vis  in  the 
WdUte  States.    The  root  is  pereDnial. 

The  taJl  snake^root,  or  hlack  snake-root  (Je- 
tea  ractmotaJ)  This  plant  has  a  perennial  root, 
lai^e  and  brancbinp:.  The  stem  grows  4  to  6 
liect  high,  slender,  smooth,  leafy  near  the  mid- 
dle. It  flowers  in  Jone.  ''The  white  racemes 
of  this  plant,'*  says  Dr.  Darlington,  **  when  in 
flower,  are  quite  conspicuous  in  onr  woodlands. 
The  plant  itself  has  a  heavy  disagreeable  odour 
when  bruised.  The  toot  is  somewhat  mucila- 
ginous and  astringent ;  and  is  a  very  popular 
nedicine  both  for  man  and  beast  It  is  used 
in  infusion,  or  decoction,  chiefly  as  a  pedoral 
remedy  for  human  patients ;  and  many  persons 
consider  it  almost  a  panaeta  for  a  sick  cow. 
lis  Tirtues,  however,  are  probably  much  over- 
Tsted. 

Black  snake-root,  Maryland  sanicula  (Sa- 
mnOa  Mar^oHdica,  yel  canadmm).  This  plant 
baa  a  perennial  root,  and  is  frequent  in  wood- 
lands and  thickets  where  it  flowers  in  Jnne  and 
J«ly.  The  stem  grows  3  feet  high,  branched 
aboTe,  grooved^and  smooth.  The  flawers  are 
i^iie  and  sometimes  yellow. 

Button  snake-root,  or  blue  blazing  star  (Ida- 
irif  apkata).  This  plant  has  a  perennial,  tu- 
berous root  with  many  small  fibres.  The  stem 
grows  2  to  4  or  6  feet  high,  with  numerous 
leaves,  disposed  alternately.  The  purple  flow- 
ers appear  in  August  The  root  of  this  hand- 
some plant  is  a  popular  medicine,  being  em- 
ployed either  as  a  tea  or  spirituous  tincture 
for  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism,  debility,  Ac, 

The  Seneka  snake-root  or  mountain  flax, 
has  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Miul< 


SNOW.  This  well-known  predpttation 
from  the  atmosphere  serves  to  defend  winter 
grain-crops  and  ail  other  vegetables  from  the 
severity  of  frosts ;  for,  being  a  very  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  it  prevents  the  internal  warmth 
of  the  earth  from  being  carried  off  through  the 
s«f£Me  of  the  land,  and  consequently  amelio- 
jsles  the  soft  The  plants  being  thus  sheltered, 
shoot  forth  in  the  spring  with  renewed  vigour; 
and,  eherished  by  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun, 
▼egetate  with  increased  lozuriance.  As  am- 
noaia  and  other  saline  niatters,  possessing 
feitiliztng  matters,  have  been  detected  in  show, 
it  not  only  cherishes  vegetation  by  the  protec- 
tion it  afibids,  but  by  the  direct  inftience  of  the 
leitilizers  referred  to. 

SNOW-BALL.    See  OvBLram  Rosa. 

SNOW.DROP  TRSE.    See  Hai.mia. 

SOAPWORT  (Asponorio,  from  iopo,  soap ; 
ibe  bruised  leaves  are  said  to  produce  a  lather, 
like  soap,  when  agitated  in  thewaterV  This 
genus  contains  some  truly  beautifhl  plants, 
wdl  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 
One  species,  with  some  varieties,  is  indigenous 
to  Bn^and.  The  common  soapwort  (A  cfiev' 
iMilit},  a  perennial,  grows  in  meadows,  by 
rivers,  and  under  hedges.  The  root  is  branch- 
ing, rather  fleshy,  with  aMtny  long,  creeping 
ecions.  Herbage  smooth,  or  nearly  so,  a  little 
saecnlent  Stems  about  18  inches  high,  erect, 
jonnd,  leafy.  Leaves  eliptic^lanceolate,  acute. 
Panicle  dense,  of  many  erect,  lajge,  handsome, 
fleab-colonred,  or  pale-pink  flowers,  with  an 
oppressive  sweetness. 
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This  plast,  which  bears  the  common  name 
•f  bouncing-bet,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  where  it  often  proves  somewhat 
troublesome  in  gardens  and  meadows.  When 
bruised,  aad  agitated  in  water,  it  raises  a  lather 
like  soap ;  and  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  it  A  decoction  has  been  employed  some- 
times as  a  wash  for  the  itch,  and  other  cuta- 
neous diseases.  There  are  no  native  species ; 
and  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus  which 
has  become  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 

SODA.  See  Ksu;  Sa^ts,  tkar  uia  to  vtgt-^ 
toHonftfc, 

SOD  BURNING.  See  Pabiss  and  Bvaxure^ 

SOFT-GRASS.    See  Holous. 

SOIL.  See  EAaTBS,  Akaltsib  and  MixTuaa 
or  Sotu. 

SOILING.  The  practice  of  supporting  ani-^ 
mals  m  the  summer  season,  with  green  food^ 
cut  daily  aad  given  to  them  in  Uie  houses, 
stalls,  or  yards.  A  number  of  diflerent  plaate 
and  grasses  may  be  had  recourse  to  for  this 
purpose,  particularly  those  which  have  a  quick 
and  luxuriant  growth;  as  Incem,  sainfoin, 
tares,  clover,  turnips,  ditc 

Soiling  appears  to  be  highly  advantageous, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  the  food  being  con- 
sumed with  much  less  waste,  by  the  great  in* 
crease  of  good  manure  that  is  produced,  and 
by  the  stock  feeding  with  less  interruption  and 
inconvenience,  fh>m  thei  r  being  more  efleotually 
shaded  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
better  protected  from  the  attacks  of  flies  and 
other  insects.  In  all  these  respects  it  would 
seem  to  have  a  gr&t  superiority  over  that  of 
letting  the  animals  range  indiscriminately  ia 
the  pastures  or  other  grass  lands. 

Soiling  has  been  found,  by  the  most  careful 
experiments,  to  answer  perfectly  both  with 
horses,  neat  cattle,  and  swine ;  and  with  cows 
it  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in  the  trials 
of  Mr.  Curwen  and  several  others. 

By  an  extensive  and  judicious  use  of  soilings 
the  ftrmer  may  derive  benefit  in  being  enabM 
to  have  a  considerably  larger  extent  of  land 
both  under  the  states  of  tillage  and  grass,  from 
the  considerable  increase  of  manure  that  is 
produced. 

SOLAR  INFLUENCE.  See  TsMranATvas 
and  LioBT. 

SOOT  is  very  extensively  employed  in  the 
east  of  England,  as  a  powerftil  manure,  aad 
produces,  when  used  at  the  rate  of  18  or  90* 
bushels  per  acre,  most  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  grain.  This  valnable  ferti- 
lizer is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  an 
oil,  salts  of  ammonia,  some  muriatic  acid,  lime, 
magnesia,  silica,  and  other  foreign  substances; 
but  the  charooal  is  l^  far  the  largest  ingredient, 
and  has  a  pNOwerful  influence  on  vegetation ; 
and,  according  to  Liebig,  it  can  **  completely 
replace  vegetable  mould  or  humus.  Plants 
thrive  in  powdered  charcoal,  and  may  be 
brought  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  if  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  rain  and  the  atmospheee.'^ 
(Organ,  Chem.  p.  61.)  All  the  substances  con- 
tained in  soot  are  the  aatural  food  of  vegetation  ; 
the  carbon  gradually  combines  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  readily  absorbed 
by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants. 
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-In  Essex,  the  chief  emptoTment  of  soot  is  for 
wheat,  and  it  is  generally  applied  by  the  chim- 
ney sweepers  to  the  land,  oat  of  a  basket,  in 
the  same  manner  that  seed  is  sown.  This  is 
nsnally  done  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  in 
March,  April,  or  May.  Wheat  so  treated 
speedily  assames  a  very  deep  green,  [and  on 
some  soils  grows  with  greatly  increased  luxu- 
riance. Soot  was  employed  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Cartwright  as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  both  by 
itself  and  in  combination  with  various  other 
fertilizing  substances.  The  experiments  were 
made  on  a  portion  of  the  same  soil  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Ashxs.  The  following 
were  the  results. obtained: 

Par  Acre. 
1.  Tbe  •oil,  withoat  any  manure,  yielded  lyathela 

ofpotatoet 157 

».  Boot  BO  boahele m 

3.  Soot  ao  bnabeto,  aalt  8  bttflbels  ....      240 

Various  agriculturists  have  noticed  the  good 
results  from  mixing  salt  and  soot.  Mr.  George 
Sinclair,  in  his  prize  essay  On  Salt  at  a  Manure, 
mentions  it  as  <<  remarkable"  in  the  case  of 
carrots.  Mr.  Belfield  of  Elford  has  done  the 
same  with  regard  to  wheat. 

In  Mr.  Sinclair's  experiments  upon  carrots, 

nrlm. 

ItBM.    CWt       to. 

The  solla  witbout  any  manure  produced 

earrotfl MO     107 

BoilwithOfbusbelaorsaltdurin  -  -  44  14  17 
Sou  with  Oi  bnaliela  of  ealt,  and  0|  buah- 

elaaoot 40     4       B7 

In  both  the  liquid  and  solid  state,  it  has  been 
employed  by  Mr.  John  Robertson  of  Kilkenny, 
with  great  success.  "On  meadows,"  he  says, 
"  I  have  used  soot  with  great  advantage  in  sub- 
stance; and  though  sown  by  the  hand,  one 
dressing  gave  me  always  heavy  crops  of  hay 
for  two  successive  seasons.  But  this  .is  a 
wasteful  mode  of  applying  it,  a  great  portion 
of  its  ammonia,  one  of  its  most  active  ingre- 
dients, being  volatilized,  and  dissipated  in  the 
atmosphere :  when  dissolved  in  water,  there  is 
no  waste^ — it  is  all  available;  and  for  horti- 
cultural  purposes  I  have  mostly  used  it  in  that 
state,  mixing  it  up  in  the  proportion  of  about 
six  quarts  to  a  hogshead  of  water.  Asparagus, 
peas,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegetables,  I  have 
manured  with  it,  with  as  much  effect  as  if  I 
had  used  solid  dung;  but  to  plants  in  pots, 
particularly  pines,  I  have  found  it  admirably 
well  adapted ;  when  watered  with  it,  they  as- 
sume a  deep,  healthy  green,  and  grow  strong 
and  luxuriant.*'  Mr.  A«  Main  makes  some 
pertinent  remarks  on  soot  as  a  top-dressing  to 
crops,  and  describes  a  machine  for  distributing 
it,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Tran$,  of  the  High- 
land 80c,  p.  635. 

SORREL  (tbe  genus  runux,  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves  in  many  of  the  species,  resem- 
bling a  pike  or  spear).  There  are  in  England 
several  indigenous  species  of  sorrel,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  described.  The 
common  English  sorrel'  (Rumex  acttosa)  is  a 
perennial  plant,  met  with  almost  everywhere 
in  meadows  and  pastures,  flowering  in  June. 
The  root  is  long  and  tapering,  astringent,  and 
somewhat  woody.  The  herbage  is  smooth, 
powerfully  and  agreeably  acid.  Stem  from  1 
io  2  feet  high,  erect,  simple,  leafy,  striated. 

^aves  oblong,  arrow-shaped.  Flowers  dice- 
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cious,  with  permanent  tnbeieulated  petals.  The 
acidulous  taste  of  sorrel  depends  on  binoxalate 
of  potassa  and  tartaric  acid:  the  astringency 
on  tannic  acid. 

The  flavour  of  the  wood-sonrel  (Oxahe  aaHo- 
aeOa)  is  much  more  grateful,  and  the  leaves 
are  more  juicy,  than  those  of  the  common 
sorrel  (A.  ajctU»a)  and  tbe  French  or  Soman 
sorrel  (i{.  acutaftiff).  The  acid  is  merely  the 
oxalic,  free  and^lso  combined  with  potassa  and 
ammonia.  It  likewise  contains  some  saccha- 
rine matter.  The  garden  cultivation  required 
by  them  is  identical.  The  leaves  are  employed 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  salads,  sauces, 
&c«  The  wood-sorrel  requires  a  silicious,  yet 
moist  and  moderately  fertile  soil,  in  a  shady 
situation,  as  beneath  a  hedge  with  a  northern 
aspect.  The  garden  sorrel  thrives  best  in  any- 
mouldy  garden  soil  that  tends  to  lightness  ra- 
ther than  tenacity,  and  is  not  too  poor.  The 
situation  must  be  open.  French  sorrel  is  most 
healthful  in  a  light,  dry  soil,  that  is  tolerably 
fertile,  in  an  open  compartment  The  mmexes 
are  propagated  by  seed,  and  all  of  them  by 
parting  the  roots,  both  which  modes  may  be 
practised  from  tbe  middle  of  Februaiy  until 
the  same  period  in  May,  and  by  the  latter  also 
in  September  and  October.  The  finest  plants 
are  raised  by  seed,  but  those  from  portions  of 
the  roots  are  soonest  in  prodnctien.  \ 

Sheep-sorrel,  or  field-sorrel  (J{.  ooitosciU),  is 
abundantly  diffused  throagfaont  the  Uniied 
States,  and  often  forms  a  great  pest  to  the  &r- 
mer.  The  best  way  to  subdue  it  is  by  means 
of  liberal  dressings  with  lime.  This  has  been 
disputed  by  some,  but  where  the  applicatioa 
has  been  made  in  large  quantity,  it  wiU  seldom 
or  ever  faiL  Of  this  genus  two  other  species, 
troublesome  to  farmers,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  These  are  the  sour  or  curled  dock 
{JL  critpwk)^  and  the  bitter  or  broad-leaved  dock 
(A.  o6fMi/betiM)'    See  Dock. 

SORREL  TREE  {JMtnmtia  arbarea).  This 
is  the  only  species  of  andromtdoj  which  rises  to 
a  sufficient  height  to  be  ranked  among  forest 
trees.  It  begins  to  appear  on  the  AUeghanies 
in  Virginia,  and  is  found  to  their  termination 
in  €^rgia.  In  the  fertile  mountainous  regions 
of  North  Carolina,  it  attains  a  height  of  60  feet, 
with  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  acidity  of  the  leaves,  which 
in  drying  become  black.  When  sumsbc  is  not 
to  be  obtained,  these  leaves  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  dyeing  wooL  The  tree  will  endure 
much  cold,  and  grows  well  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  It  has  small,  white  flowers,  formed 
into  spikes  6  or  6  inches  long.  These  render 
the  tree  a  very  pretty  ornament  to  gardens,  dec 

SOUTHERNWOOD  {jibmntkimn).  The  field 
southernwood  (ji,  can^MtrU)  is  a  rather  rare 
species.  It  is  perennial  in  habit.  The  whole 
herb  is  without  any  aromatic  or  bitter  flavour. 
Stems  at  first  prostrate,  becoming  more  or  less 
upright  as  the  flowers  appear,  branched,  leafy, 
straight  and  wand-like,  smooth,  oflen  reddish, 
near  2  feet  high.  Leaves  irregularly  and  dou- 
bly pinnatifid,  in  many  linear;  blunt  segments. 
Flowers  drooping,  small,  ovate,  yellow  with  a 
purplish  calyx,  forming  numerous  slender  leafy 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  stems  and  branches. 
See  WoBxwooD. 
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BOWING.  SeeSfBD. 
SOWING  MACHINE.  See  Daiii. 
SOW-THISTLE  (Sonchus,  from  sompkm,  hoi 
low ;  the  stems  being  hollow).  A  rather  large 
genus  of  annual  or  perennial  plants,  rarely 
shrubby,  generally  tall.  They  have  hollow 
stems,  and  more  or  less  pinnatifid  or  lyrate 
leaves,  toothed  or  prickly  at  their  edges.  The 
surface  of  the  herbage  is  usually  smooth,  that 
of  the  inflorescence  hairy  or  glandular,  oAen 
viscid.  They  contain  a  bitter  white  juice,  and 
are  plants  of  easy  culture  in  any  common  soil. 
The  herbaceous  species  are  increased  by  divi- 
sion; the  seeds  of  the  annual  and  biennial 
kinds  only  require  to  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  There  are  in  England  three  indige- 
nous perennial  species:  the  blue  sow-thistle 
(S,  cttruUu$)f  the  tall  marsh  sow-thistle  (5.jhi- 
luttrit),  one  of  the  largest  herbaceous  plants, 
growing  from  6  to  8  feet  high ;  and  the  com 
sow-thistle  (&  arvensU).  The  most  common 
native  species  is  annual  in  habit,^viz.,  the  com- 
mon sow-thistle  (S.  oleraceu$)r  which  is  f5und 
almost  everjrwhere,  in  cultivated  and  waste 
ground;  flowering  from  July  to  September. 
Hares  and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  the  herb- 
age, which,  like  the  root,  is  milky  and  bitter. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  dressed  and  eaten 
among  other  culinary  herbs,  and  the  roots  have 
occasionally  been  converted  into  bread. 

SPADE  HUSBANDRY.  There  are  many 
situations  in  which,  from  the  small  size  of  the 
enclosures,  or  the  want  of  sufficient  power  for 
the  easy  working  of  the  common  or  the  subsoil 
plough,  the  cultivator  may  prefer  the  employ- 
ment of  manual  laibour  with  the  spade ;  and  it 
is  fortunately  found  by  experience  that  the 
diflTerence  in  the  expense  of  deep-digging,  or 
spade  husbandry,  is  not  materially  different 
from  that  of  the  subsoil  plough.  A  great  mass 
of  information  on  this  head  was  collected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Yelloly ;  not,  however,  so  much 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  increased  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  by  deep*stirring,  as  with  the 
intention  of  demonstrating  the  immense  field 
which  is  thus  opened  for  the  profitable  labour 
of  a  teeming  and  increasing  population.  (See 
Dr.  Yelloly  on  Spade  Ha$bandry  ;  also  Brituh 
Farmer's  Magazine,) 

The  trials  which  have  been  hitherto  made 
of  spade  husbandry,  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  have  been  insoflkient,  in  point  of 
extent,  to  afibrd  any  adequate  criterion  of  the 
general  applicability  of  that  practice.  Such 
trials,  indeed,  have  been  usually  regarded  either 
as  matters  of  speculation  and  experiment,  or 
as  charitable  efibrts  adopted  by  the  benevolent 
to  give  employment  to  the  poor,  without  refer- 
ence to  pecuniary  expediency. 

In  most  parts  of  Biscay  and  the  north  of 
Spain,  the  fields  are  commonly  cultivated  by 
the  spade :  great  crops  of  potatoes  and  turnips 
are  raised  by  these  means.''  (Sinclair,  p.  394 ; 
Brit,  Husbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  67 1 .)     See  Fi. andkks, 
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SPANISH  NEEDLE  (Birf^w).  See  Bur- 
Marx  GOLD.  ^ 

SPAN-WORMS.  A  common  appellation 
applied  to  those  caterpillars  called  also  loopers, 
and  geometers.  In  New  England  they  are 
called  canker-worm%  I 


The  caterpillars  of  the  (Jeometrse  of  Lin« 
naeus,  earth-measurers,  as  the  term  impUes,  or 
geometers,  span-worms,  and  loopers,  have  re- 
ceived these  several  names  from  their  peculiar 
manner  of  moving,  in  which  they  seem  to 
measure  or  span  over  the  ground,  step  by  step, 
as  they  proceed.  Most  of  these  caterpillars 
have  only  10  legs ;  namely,  6,  which'are  jointed 
and  tapering,  under  the  fore-part  of  the  body, 
and  4  fleshy  proplegs  at  the  hinder  extremity ; 
the  d  intermediate  pairs  of  proplegs  being  want- 
ing. Consequently,  in  creeping,  they  arch  up 
the  back  while  they  bring  forward  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body,  and  then,  resting  on  their  hind- 
legs,  stretch  out  to  their  full  lengUi,  in  a  straight 
line,  before  taking  another  step  with  their  hind- 
legs.  They  have  the  power  of  letting  them- 
selves down  from  any  height,  by  means  of  a 
silken  thread,  which  they  spin  from  their 
mouths  while  falling.  Whenever  they  are 
disturbed  Uiey  make  use  of  this  faculty,  drop 
suddenly,  and  hang  suspended,  till  the  danger 
is  past,  after  which  they  climb  up  again  by  the 
same  thread.  These  span-worms  are  naked, 
or  only  thinly  covered  with  very  short  down ; 
they  are  mostly  smooth,  but  sometimes  have 
wafts  or  irregular  projections  on  their  backs. 
They  change  their  colour  usually  as  they  grow 
older,  are  sometimes  striped,  and  sometimes  of 
one  uniform  colour,  nearly  resembling. the  bark 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  are  found.  When 
not  eating,  many  of  them  rest  on  the  two  hind* 
most  pairs  of  legs  against  the  side  of  a  branch, 
with  the  body  extended  from  the  branch,  so  that 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  the  twig  of  the  tree  ; 
and  in  this  position  they  will  often  remain  for 
hours  together.  When  about  to  transform, 
most  of  these  insects  descend  from  the  plants 
on  which  they  live,  and  either  bury  themselves 
in  the  ground,  or  conceal  themselves  on  the 
surfiice  under  a  slight  covering  of  leaves  fas- 
tened together  with  silken  threacU.  Some  make 
more  regular  cocoons,  which,  however,  are 
very  thin,  and  generally  more  or  less  covered 
on  the  outside  with  leaves.  A  very  few  of  the 
span-worms  fasten  themselves  to  the  stems  of 
plants,  and  are  changed  to  chrysalids,  which 
hang  suspended,  without  the  protection  of  any 
outer  covering. 

In  their  perfected  state  these  insects  are 
mostly  slender-bodied  moths,  with  tapering 
antenna;,  which  are  often  feathered  in  the 
males.  Some  of  the  females  are  without 
wings,  and  are  distinguished  also  by  the  oval 
and  robust  form  of  their  bodies.  These  moths 
are  most  active  in  the  night ;  but  some  of  them 
may  be  seen  flying  in  thickets  during  the  day- 
time. They  are  very  short-lived,  and  die  soon 
after  their  eggs  are  laid. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  canker- 
worm  moths  came  out  of  the  ground  only  in 
the  spring.  It  is  now  known  that  many  of 
them  rise  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  winter.  In  mild  and  open  winters  I  have 
seen  them,  says  Dr.  Harris,  in  every  month 
from  October  to  March.  They  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  after  the  first  hard  frosts  in 
the  autumn,  usually  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, and  they  continue  to  come  forth,  in  greater 
or  smaller  numbers,  according  to  the  mildnesp 
or  severity  of  the  weather  after  the  frosts  hr 
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begnn.  Their  general  time  of  rising  is  in  the 
spring,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  March, 
but  sometimes  beforehand  sometimes  after  this 
time ;  and  they  continue  to  come  forth  for  the 
space  of  about  3  weeks.  It  has  been  observed 
that  there  are  more  females  than  males  among 
those  that  appear  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  that  the  males  are  most  abundant  in  the 
spring.  The  sluggish  females  instinctively 
make  their  way  towards  the  nearest  trees,  and 
creep  slowly  up  (heir  trunks.  In  a  few  days 
afterwards  they  are  followed  by  the  winged  and 
active  males,  which  flutter  about  and  accom- 
pany them  in  their  ascent,  during  which  the 
insects  pair.  Soon  after  this,  the  females  lay 
their  eggs  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
placing  them  on  their  ends,  close  together,  in 
rows,  forming  clusters  of  from  60  to  100  eggs 
or  more,  which  is  the  number  usually  laid  by 
each  female.  The  eggs  are  glued  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  bark,  by  a  grayish  varnish,  which  is 
impervious  to  water;  and  the  clusters  are  thus 
securely  fastened  in  the  forks  of  the  small 
branches,  or  close  to  the  young  twigs  and  bads. 
Immediately  after  the  insects  have  thus  pro- 
vided for  a  succession  of  their  kind,  they  begin 
to  languish,  and  soon  die.  The  eggs  are  usually 
hatched  between  the  first  and  the  middle  of 
May,  or  about  tlie  time  that  the  red  currant  is 
in  blossom,  and  the  young  leaves  of  the  apple 
tree  begjn  to  start  from  the  bud  and  grow.  The 
little  canker-worms,  upon  making  their  escape 
from  the  eggs,  gather  upon  the  tender  leaves, 
and,  on  the  occurrence  of  cold  and  wet  weather, 
creep  for  shelter  into  the  bosom  of  the  bud,  or 
into  the  flowers,  when  the  latter  appear.  Where 
these  insects  prevail,  they  are  most  abundant 
on  apple  and  elm  trees ;  but  cherry,  plum,  and 
lime  trees,  and  some  other  cultivated  and  na- 
tive trees,  as  well  as  many  shrubs,  often  sufier 
severely  from  their  voracity.  The  leaves  first 
attacked  will  be  found  pierced  with  small  holes; 
these  become  larger  and  more  irregular  when 
thei  canker-worms  increase  in  size ;  and,  at 
last,  the  latter  eat  nearly  all  the  pulpy  parts  of 
the  leaves,  leaving  little  more  than  the  midrib 
and  veins.  A  very  great  difference  of  colour 
is  observable  among  canker-worms  of  different 
ages,  and  even  among  those  of  the  same  age 
and  size.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  va- 
riations may  arise  from  a  difference  of  species; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  species  varies 
much  in  colour.  When  very  young,  they  have 
3  minute  warts  on  the  top  of  the  last  ring ;  and 
they  are  then  generally  of  a  blackish  or  dusky 
brown  colour,  widi  a  yellowish  stripe  on  each 
side  of  the 'body;  there  are  S  whitish  bands 
across  the  head ;  and  the  belly  is  also  whitish. 
When  fully  grown,  these  individuals  become 
ash-coloured  on  the  back,  and  black  on  the 
sides,  below  which  the  pale  yellowish  line 
remains.  When  fully  grown  and  well  fed, 
they  measure  nearly  or  quite  1  inch  in  length. 
They  leave  off*  eating  when  about  4  weeks  old, 
and  begin  to  quit  the  trees ;  some  creep  down 
by  the  trunk,  but  great  numbers  let  themselves 
down  by  their  threads  from  the  branches,  their 
instincts  prompting  them  to  get  to  the  ground 
by  the  most  direct  and  easiest  course.  When 
thus  descending,  and  suspended  in  great  nom- 
bers  under  the  limbs  of  trees  overiiangiBg  the 
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road,  they  are  often  swept  off  by  passing  car- 
riages, and  are  thus  conveyed  to  other  places. 
After  reaching  the  ground,  they  immediately 
barrow  in  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  from  8  to  6 
inches,  unless  prevented  by  weakness  or  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  latter  case,  they  die, 
or  undergo  their  transformation  oo  the  surface. 
In  the  former,  they  make  little  caTities  or  cells 
in  the  ground,  by  turning  round  repeatedly  and 
fastening  the  loose  grains  of  earth  aboat  them 
with  a  few  silken  threads.  Within  24  hoars 
afterwards,  they  are  changed  to  chrysalids  in 
their  cells.  The  chrysalis  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  Taries  in  size  according  to  the  aex 
of  the  insect  contained  in  it ;  that  of  the  female 
being  the  largest,  and  being  destilule  of  a 
covering  for  wings,  which  is  found  in  ibe  chiy- 
salis  of  the  males.  The  occurrence  of  mild 
weather  after  a  severe  frost  stimulates  some  of 
these  insects  lo  burst  their  chrysalis  skins  and 
come  forth  in  the  perfect  state ;  and  this  latt 
transformation,  as  before  stated,  may  take 
place  in  the  autumn,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  as  well  as  in  the  spring;  it  is  also  re^ 
tarded,  in  some  individuals,  for  a  year  or  more 
beyond  the  usual  time.  They  come  oat  of  the 
ground  mostly  in  the  night,  when  they  may  be 
seen  straggling  through  the  grass  as  far  as  the 
limbs  extend  from  the  body  of  the  trees  onder 
which  they  had  been  buried.  As  the  females 
are  destitute  of  wings,  they  are  not  able  to 
wander  far  (torn  the  trees  upon  which  they  had 
lived  in  the  caterpillar  state.  Canker-wonas 
are  therefore  naturally  confined  to  a  veiy 
limited  space,  from  which  they  spread  year 
after  year.  Accident,  however,  will  often  carfy 
them  far  ftt>m  their  native  haunts,  and  in  this 
way,  probably,  they  have  extended  to  places 
remote  from  each  other.  Where  they  have 
become  established,  and  have  been  iicgleeted» 
their  ravages  are  often  very  great  In  the  eariy 
part  of  the  season  the  canker-worms  do  not 
attract  much  attention ;  but  in  New  Bnglaad  it 
is  in  June,  when  they  become  extremely  vora- 
cious, that  the  mischief  they  have  done  i%  ren- 
dered apparent,  when  we  have  before  ns  tte 
melancholy  sight  of  the  foliage  of  onr  Iniit 
trees  and  of  our  noble  elms  reduced  to  withered 
and  lifeless  shreds,  and  whole  orchards  kwlc- 
ing  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  scofvhed 
with  fire.  \ 

In  order  to  protect  oor  trees  from  the  raTagm 
of  canker-worms,  where  these  looping  spoilen 
abound,  it  should  be  onr  aim,  if  possible,  is 
prevent  the  wingless  females  from  aaecndi:^ 
the  trees  to  deposit  their  eggs.    This  omi  be    ' 
done  by  the  application  of  tar  around  ifaa  body 
of  the  tree,  either  directly  on  the  hark,  as  has 
been  the  most  common  practice*  or»  wbai  xs 
better,  over  a  broad  belt  of  claynnortar.  or  oa 
strips  of  old  canvass  or  of  strong  pap«r»  fimm 
6  to  IS  inches  wide,  fastened  around  the  tmnk 
with  strings.  The  tar  must  be  applied  aa  eaiij 
as  the  1st  of  November,  and  pcnrfaaps  in  Octo- 
ber, and  it  should  be  renewed  daily  as  long  as 
the  insects  continue  rising;  after  which  the 
bands  may  be  removed,  and  the  tar  should  be 
entirely  scraped  ftrom  the  bark.   When  all  this 
has  been  properly  and  seasoaably  done»  it  has 
proved  efiectoaL    The  time,  labonr,  and  ex* 
pense  attending  the  ose  af  tar,  aad  the  iajmry 
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that  it  does  to  the  trees  when  allowed  to  nin 
and  remain  on  the  bark,  have  caused  many 
persons  to  neglect  this  method,  and  some  to 
try  yarioqs  modificatioDs  of  it,  and  other  expe- 
dients. Among  the  modifications  may  be  men* 
tioned  a  horizontal  and  close-fitting  collar  of 
boards,  fastened  around  the  trunk,  and  smeared 
beneath  with  tar;  or  four  boards,  nailed  to- 
gether, like  a  box  without  top  or  bottom,  around 
the  base  of  the  tree,  to  receive  the  tar  on  the 
outside.  These  can  be  used  to  protect  a  few 
choice  trees  in  a  garden,  or  around  a  house  or 
a  public  square,  but  will  be  found  too  expen- 
sive to  be  applied  to  any  great  extent  Collars 
of  tin-platCf  fastened  around  the  trees,  and 
slopiog  downwards  like  an  inverted  tunnel, 
have  been  proposed,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  moths  would  not  be  able  to  creep  in  an  in- 
▼erted  position,  beneath  the  smooth  and  sloping 
surface.  This  method  will  also  prove  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  adoption,  even  should  it 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  A  belt  of 
cotton-wool,  which  it  has  been  thought  would 
entangle  the  feet  of  the  insects,  and  thus  keep 
them  Arom  ascending  the  trees,  has  not  proved 
an  effectual  bar  to  them.  Little  square  or  cir- 
cular troughs  of  tin  or  of  lead,  filled  with  cheap 
fish-oil,  and  placed  around  the  trees,  8  feet  or 
more  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a 
atufiing  of  cloth,  hav,  or  sea-weed  between 
them  and  the  trunk,  have  long  been  used  by 
various  persons  in  Massachusetts  with  good 
auceess ;  and  the  only  objections  to  them  are 
the  cost  of  the  troughs,  the  difficulty  of  firing 
and  keeping  them  in  their  places,  and  the  in- 
jury suffered  by  the  trees  when  the  oil  is 
washed  or  blown  out  and  falls  upon  the  bark. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Dennis,  Jr.,  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  circular 
leaden  trough  to  contain  oil,  offering  some 
advantages  over  those  that  have  heretofoft 
been  used,  although  it  does  not  entirely  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  oil,  and  the  nails,  with  which 
it  is  secured,  are  found  to  be  injurious  to  the 
trees.  These  troughs  ought  not  to  be  nailed  to 
the  trees,  but  should  be  supported  by  a  few 
wooden  wedges  driven  between  them  and  the 
trunks.  A  stnfling  of  cloth,  cotton,  or  tow, 
should  never  be  used ;  sea-weed  and  fine  hay, 
which  will  not  absorb  the  oil,  are  much  better. 
Before  thei  troughs  are  fastened  and  filled,  the 
body  of  the  tree  should  be  well  coated  with 
clay-paint  or  white-wash,  to  absorb  the  oil  that 
may  fall  upon  it  Care  should  be  taken  to 
renew  the  oil  as  often  as  it  escapes  or  becomes 
filled  with  the  insects.  These  troughs  wtll  be 
found  more  economical  and  less  troublesome 
than  the  application  of  tar,  and  may  safely  be 
recommended  and  employed,  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  precautions  above  named. 
Some  persons  fasten  similar  troughs,  to  con- 
tain oil,  around  the  outer  sides  of  an  open  box 
■enclosing  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  a  projecting 
ledge  is  nailed  on  the  edge  of  the  box  to  shed 
the  rain ;  by  this  contrivance,  all  danger  of 
hurting  the  tree  with  the  oil  is  entirely  avoid- 
ed. In  the  Manchetter  Guar^n,  an  English 
newspaper,  of  the  4th  of  November,  1840,  is 
the  following  article  on  the  use  of  melted  Indian 
rubber  to  prevent  insects  from  climbing  up 
trees.    "At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Entomolo- 


gical Society  [of  London],  Mr.  J.  H.  PeoBeU 
communicated  the  following  successful  mode 
of  preventing  insects  ascending  the  trunks  of 
fruit  trees.  Let  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber  be 
burnt  over  a  gallipot,  into  which  it  will  gradu- 
ally drop  in  the  condition  of  a  viscid  juice, 
which  state,  it  appears,  it  will  always  retain ;  for 
Mr.  Pennell  has,  at  the  present  time,  some 
which  has  been  melted  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
and  has  been  exposed  to  all  weathers  without 
undergoing  the  slightest  change.  Having 
melted  the  Indian  rubber,  let  a  piece  of  cord  or 
worsted  be  smeared  with  it,  and  then  tied  sev^ 
ral  times  round  the  trunk.  The  melted  sub- 
stance is  so  very  sticky,  that  the  insects  will 
be  prevented,  and  generally  captured,  in  their 
attempts  to  pass  over  it.  About  3  pennyworths 
of  Indian  rubber  is  sufficient  for  the  protection  < 
of  SO  ordinary  sized  fruit  trees.''  Applied  in 
this  way  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
canker-worm  moths  from  getting  up  the  trees ; 
for  the  first  comers  would  soon  bridge  over  the 
cord  with  their  bodies,  and  thus  afford  a  pas- 
sage to  their  followers.  To  insure  success,  it 
shoukl  be  melted  in  larger  quantities,  and 
daubed  with  a  brush  upon  strips  of  cloth  or 
paper,  fastened  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
Worn-out  Indian  rubber  shoes,  which  are 
worth  little  or  nothing  for  any  other  purpose, 
can  be  put  to  this  use.  This  plan  has  been 
tried  by  a  few  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  Bo»- 
toD,  some  of  whom  speak  favourably  of  it  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  melted  rubber 
might  be  appUed  immediately  to  the  bark  with- 
out injuring  the  trees.  A  little  conical  mound 
of  sand  surrounding  the  base  of  the  tree  is 
found  to  be  impassable  to  the  moths,  so  long 
as  the  sand  remains  dry ;  but  they  easily  pasa 
over  it  when  the  sand  is  wet,  and  they  come 
out  of  the  ground  m  wet  as  often  as  in  dry 
weather. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy 
the  canker-worms  after  they  were  hatched  from 
the  eggs,  and  were  dispersed  over  the  leaves 
of  the  trees.  It  is  said  that  some  persons  have 
saved  their  trees  from  these  insects  by  freely 
dusting  air-slacked  lime  over  them  while  the 
leaves  were  wet  with  dew.  Showering  the 
trees  with  mixtures  that  are  found  useful  to 
destroy  other  insects,  has  been  tried  by  a  few, 
and,  although  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense,  it  may  be  worth  our  while 
to  apply  such  remedies  upon  small  and  choice 
trees.  Mr.  David  Haggerston,  of  Wateriown, 
Massachusetts,  has  used,  for  this  purpose,  a 
mixture  of  water  and  oil-soap  (an  article  to  be 
procured  from  the  manufactories  where  whaJe- 
oil  is  purified),  in  the  proportion  of  I  pound  of 
the  soap  to  7  gallons  of  water;  and  he  states 
that  this  liquor,  when  thrown  on  the  trees  with 
a  garden  engine,  will  destroy  the  canker-worm 
and  many  other  insects,  without  injuring  the 
foliage  or  the  fruit  Jarring  or  shaking  the 
limbs  of  the  trees  will  disturb  the  canker- 
worms,  and  cause  many  of  them  to  spin  down, 
when  their  threads  may  be  broken  ofi*  with  a 
pole ;  and  if  the  troughs  around  the  trees  arc 
at  the  same  time  replenished  with  oil,  or  the 
tar  is  again  applied,  the  insects  will  be  caught 
in  their  attempts  to  creep,  up  the  trunks.  In 
the  same  way,  also,  those  that  are  coming  do 
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the  tniiiks  to  go  into  the  ground  will  be  caught 
and  killed.  If  greater  pains  were  to  be  taken 
to  destroy  the  insects  in  the  caterpillar  state, 
their  numbers  would  soon  greatly  diminish. 

Even  after  they  have  left  the  trees,  have 
gone  into  the  ground,  and  have  changed  their 
forms,  Uiey  are  not  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of 
means  for  destroying  them;  One  person  told 
me  that  his  swine,  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  turning  into  his  orchard  in  the  autnmn, 
rooted  up  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  chry- 
salids  of  the  canker-worms.  Some  persons 
have  recommended  digging  or  ploughing  under 
the  trees,  in  the  autumn,  with  the  hope  of 
crushing  some  of  the  chrysalids  by  so  doing, 
and  of  exposing  others  to  perish  with  the  cold 
of  the  following  winter.  If  hogs  are  then  al- 
-  lowed  to  go  among  the  trees,  and  a  few  grains 
of  com  are  scattered  on  the  loosened  soil,  these 
animals  will  eat  many  of  the  chrysalids  as 
well  as  the  corn,  and  will  crush  others  with 
their  feet.  Mr.  8.  P.  Fowler  thinks  it  better  to 
dig  around  the  trees  in  July,  while  the  shells 
of  the  insects  are  soil  and  tender.  He  and 
Mr.  John  Kenrick,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  advise  us 
to  remove  the  soil  to  the  distance  of  4  or  6  feet 
from  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  and  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches,  to  cart  it  away  and  replace  it  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  compost  or  rich  earth.  In 
this  way,  many  of  the  insects  will  be  removed 
also ;  but,  unless  the  earth,  thus  carried  away, 
is  thrown  into  some  pond-hole,  and  left  covered 
with  water,  many  of  the  insects  contained  in 
it  will  undergo  their  transformations  and  come 
out  alive  the  next  year.  (See  Yankee  Farmer, 
of  July  19,  1840,  and  New  England  Farmer  of 
June  3,  1841,  for  some  valuable  remarks  by 
Mr.  Fowler.) 

Canker-worms  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
many  enemies.  Great  numbers  of  them  are 
devoured  by  several  kinds  of  birds,  which  live 
almost  entirely  upon  them  during  their  season. 
They  are  also  eaten  by  a  very  large  and  splen- 
did ground-beetle  {Caloeoma  tcnUator),  that  ap- 
pears about  the  time  when  these  insects  begin 
to  leave  the  trees.  These  beetles  do  not  fly, 
but  they  run  about  in  the  grass  after  the  canker- 
worms,  and  even  mount  upon  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  to  seize  them  as  they  come  down.  The 
latter  are  also  stung  by  a  four-winged  ichneu- 
mon-fly, which  deposits  an  egg  in  every  can- 
ker-worm thus  wounded.  From  the  egg  is 
hatched  a  little  maggot,  that  preys  on  the  fatty 
substance  of  the  canker-worm,  and  weakens  it 
80  much  that  it  is  unable  to  go  through  its  fu- 
ture transformations.  I  have  seen  one  of  these 
flies  sting  several  canker-worms  in  succession, 
and  swarms  of  them  may  be  observed  around 
the  trees  as  long  as  the  canker-worms  remain. 
Their  services,  therefore,  are  doubtless  very 
considerable.  Among  a  large  number  of  can- 
ker-worms, taken  promiscuously  from  various 
trees,  I  found  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
were  unable  to  finish  their  transformations,  be- 
cause they  had  been  attacked  by  internal  ene- 
mies of  another  kind.  These  were  little  mag- 
gots, that  lived  singly  within  the  bodies  of  the 
canker-worms,  till  the  latter  died  from  weak- 
ness; after  which  the  maggots  underwent  a 
Change,  and  finally  came  out  of  the  bodies  of 
their  victims  in  the  form  of  small  two-winged 
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cuckoo-flies,  belonging  to  the  genus  Tackma, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Herrick,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
has  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the 
eggs  of  the  canker-worm  moth  are  pierced  by 
a  tiny  four-winged  fly,  a  species  of  Plalyga^try 
which  goes  from  egg  to  egg,  and  drops  in  each 
of  them  one  of  her  own  eggs.  Sometimes 
every  canker-worm  egg  in  a  cluster  will  be 
found  to  have  been  thus  punctured  and  seeded 
for  a  future  harvest  of  thePlatygagter.  The 
young  of  this  Platygaater  is  an  exceedingly  mi- 
nute maggot,  hatched  within  the  canker-worm 
egg,  the  shell  of  which,  though  only  one-thir- 
tieth of  an  inch  long,  serves  for  its  habitation, 
and  the  contents  for  its  food,  till  it  is  fully 
grown;  after  which  it  becomes  a  chrysalis 
within  the  same  shell,  and  in  due  time  comes 
out  a  Platygaster  fly,  like  its  parent.  This  last 
transformation  Mr.  Herrick  found  to  take  place 
towards  the  end  of  June,  from  eggs  laid  in  No- 
vember of  the  year  before ;  and  he  thinks  that 
the  flies  continue  alive  through  the  summer, 
till  the  appearance  of  the  canker-worm  moths 
in  the  autumn  aflfords  them  the  opportunity  ox 
laying  their  eggs  for  another  brood.  As  these 
little  parasites  prevent  the  hatching  of  the  eggs 
wherein  they  are  bred,  and  as  they  seem  to  be 
very  abundant,  they  must  be  of  great  use  in 
preventing  the  increase  of  the  canker-worm. 
Without  doubt,  such  wisely  appointed  meaoi 
as  these  were  once  enough  to  keep  within  dae 
bounds  these  noxious  insects ;  but,  since  our 
forests,  their  natural  food,  and  our  birds,  their 
greatest  enemies,  have  disappeared  before  the 
woodman's  axe  and  the  sportsman's  gun,  ve 
are  left  to  our  own  ingenuity,  perseverance, 
and  united  eflbrts,  to  contrive  and  carry  into 
efiect  other  means  for  checking  their  ravages. 

Apple,  elm,  and  lime  trees  are  sometimes 
injured  a  good  deal  by  another  kind  of  span- 
worm,  larger  than  the  canker-worm,  and  rerj 
difierent  from  it  in  appearance. 

Probably  more  than  one  hundred  difiereni 
kinds  of  geometers  may  be  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts alone.  Seventy-eight  are  al ready 
known  to  me.  Some  of  these  are  small,  aiA 
are  not  otherwise  remarkable ;  some  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  greater  size  and  beauty  m 
the  moth  state,  or  for  the  singularity  of  tk 
forms  and  habits  of  their  caterpillars.  Nob< 
of  them,  however,  have  become  so  notorioui  us 
account  of  their  devastations  as  the  spec.es 
already  described.  (^Harris* $  Treat Ue.^  Sei 
LiMX  Tbce,  IirsacT  Eksxies. 

8PATTLING  POPPY.  A  name  sometiiB?* 
applied  to  chickweed. 

SPAVIN.  In  farriery,  a  disease  in  horses, 
consisting  of  a  swelliog  in  or  near  some  of 'i^^ 
joints,  by  which  a  lameness  is  produced,  anj 
of  which  there  are  three  kinds ;  the  blood^'fpsrtM. 
the  bog-^pavinf  ftnd  the  bone^avim, 

SPAYING.  The  operation  of  castrating  c: 
extracting  the  ovaries  of  the  females  of  difierent 
kinds  of  animals,  as  sows,  heifers,  mares,  &c 
in  order  to  prevent  any  future  coaceptlon,  an4 
promote  their  fattening. 

SPBAR  GRASS.  The  American  name  for 
the  great  smooth-stalked  meadow-grass.  Se^ 
PoA  Phatbhsib. 

SPEARMINT  (Jlf«nfAamn<fts).  This  species 
of  mint  is  employed  in  aauces  and  salads  as 
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well  SB  dried  for  soups  in  winter.  There  are 
two  varieties,  the  broad  and  narrow^leaved, 
equally  good.    See  Miht. 

SPEEDWELL  (^Veronica),  An  extensive 
g^enus  of  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shmbby 
plants,  with  annual  or  perennial  roots. 

Common  or  male  speedwell  (Officinal  venh 
nica),  called  by  the  French  Th6  d'Europe,  is  a 
common  plant  in  the  Middle  States,  found  on 
dry  banks,  woodlands,  and  commons,  flowering 
in  June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  seed  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  Water  speedwell,  or 
long-leaved  brooklime,  is  also  occasionally 
found  along  the  muddy  margins  of  rivulets, 
and  also  the  scull-cap  speedwell,  or  shield-like 
Veronica,  with  some  other  species.  (Dr.  Dar- 
lington's Flora  Catrica,)     See  Bird's  Er^. 

SPHAGNUM.  A  name  used  by  Pliny  for 
some  kinds  of  moss.  The  species  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  found  in  bogs  at  all  seasons. 
The  leaves  are  nerveless,  aod  of  a  singularly 
whitish  colour.     {Paxton*8  Bot,  Diet.) 

SPICE  WOOD  (Laurui  Benzoin).   An  Ameri- 
can shrub  or  small  tree,  called  also  in  the 
United  States  by  the  common  names  of  wild 
allspice,  fever  bush,  and  Benjamin  tree.    The 
stems  grow  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  and 
are  branched,  the  wood  being  very  brittle,  and 
when  broken  giving  out  a  very  pleasant  aro- 
matic odour.    It  is  found  in  moist  low  grounds. 
An  infusion  of  the  branches  is  often  used  medi- 
cinally, more  especially,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  as  a  drink  for  horned  cattle.    See  Lxu]U7s. 
SPIGNEL.    See  FjtuwBL. 
SPIKENARD,    PLOUGHMAN'S    (Conyza, 
from  konitf  dust ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  driving  away  flies ;  whence  also 
one  of  the  common  names,  flea  (fly)  bane.  The 
genus  Erigeros  is,  however,  the  real  fly-bane; 
some  of  its  viscid  species,  dipped  in  milk,  being 
used  in  the  south  of  Europe  to  catch  ihc  va- 
rious little  winged  insects  so  troublesome  in 
warm  climates).    This  is  a  numerous  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby  genus,  of  which  the  only 
British  species  (C.  tquarrota)  is  the  type.  This 
is  a   perennial  plant,  growing  in  chalky  or 
lime-stone  countries,  frequent  in  woods,  or  a 
marly  soil.    The  root  is  tapering,  fleshy,  much 
branched ;  the  herbage  soA  and  downy,  bitter, 
somewhat  aromatic,  with  a  portion  of  mucilage. 
The  stem  is  upright,  angular,  leafy,  2  or  3  feet 
high,  terminating  in  a  corymbose,  leafy  pani- 
cle  of   numerous  dull  yellow  flowers.     The 
radical  leaves  bear  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  foxglove,  but  when  rubbed  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  aromatic  scent. 
SPIKE  ROLLER.    See  Rollbr. 
SPINACH  (Spinacca  oUracea,    From  tpina, 
on  account  of  its  prickly  seed).    There  are  two 
varieties,  the  round-leaved  or  smooth-seeded, 
and   tbe  triangular-leaved  or  prickly-seeded. 
The  first  being  the  most  succulent,  and  conse- 
quently less  able  to  endure  a  low  degree  of 
temperature,  is  employed  for  the  spring  and 
summer  crops,  and  the  latter  for  autumn  and 
ivinter.    For  the  round-leaved  variety,  a  rich, 
moist,  and  mouldy  loam,  in  an  open  situation, 
is  preferable ;  but  for  the  triangular-leaved  a 
light,  moderately  fertile,  and  dry  one,  which  may 
likeinrise  be  an  open  compartment,  but  a  shel- 
tered holder  is  most  conducive  of  a  continued 


supply  throughout  the  winter.  The  eanb- 
should  always  be  well  pulverized  at  the  Xim% 
of  digging,  as  a  fine  tilth  is  one  of  the  greatest 
inducements  to  its  vigour.  It  is  propagated  by 
seed.  The  first  sowing  of  the  round-leaved 
variety  may  take  place  at  the  close  of  January, 
in  a  warm  situation,  to  be  repeated  in  larger 
but  still  small  breadths  at  the  commencement 
and  end  of  February ;  and  thence  to  be  con- 
tinued, as  the  plants  rapidly  advance  to  seed, 
every  3  weeks  until  the  middle  of  April,  when, 
as  this  afiection  increases,  it  must  be  performed 
once  a  week  until  the  close  of  May,  when  it 
may  be  reduced  to  once  a  fortnight,  and  so 
practised  until  the  end  of  July.  With  August, 
the  sowing  of  the  trianguiar-leaved  variety 
commences,  the  main  crop  of  which  should  be 
sown  during  the  first  10  days  of  that  month.. 
The  sowing  may  be  repeated,  ai*ter  intervals  of 
3  weeks,  until  the  early  part  of  September. 

The  sowings  may  be  performed  broadcast 
and  regularly  raked,  which  is  the  mode  gene- 
rally practised  for  the  principal,  crops,  and  for 
the  winter-standing  always,  or  in  drills  an  inch 
deep  and  a  foot  apart ;  in  either  mode  the  seed 
being  scattered  thin. 

Tetragonia,  or  New  Zealand  spinach  (Tetrof 
g9nia  expama),  is  much  admired  as  a  substitute 
for  summer  spinach,  being  of  more  delicate 
flavour,  and  not  so  liable  to  run  to  seed.  It  is 
propagated  by  seed,  which  is  sown,  in  the  seed* 
vessel,  as  gathered  the  preceding  autumn,  at 
the  latter  end  of  March,  in  a  pot,  and  placed  in 
a  melon-frame.  The  seedlings  must  be  pricked 
while  small  singly  into  pots,  and  kept  under 
a  frame  without  bottom  heat  until  the  third 
week  in  May,  or  until  the  danger  of  frost  is 
past. 

SPINAGE,  WILD.    See  GoossrooT. 

SPINDLE  TREE  (Euonymus Europttut.)  This 
shrub  or  small  tree  grows  wild  in  English 
hedges  and  thickets.  The  very  hard  and  fine- 
grained wood  is  preferred  for  spindles  and  for 
skewers.  It  is  fetid  in  every  part  when  bruised, 
and  esteemed  poisonous.  The  branches  are 
smooth  and  even  angular  when  young ;  after- 
wards round,  with  a  green,  smooth,  not  warty 
bark.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  finely  serrated, 
about  2  inches  long,  furnished  with  awl-shaped 
stipules.  Flowers  fetid,  small,  greenish-white,, 
mostly  four-cleft.  The  capsules  usually  of  a 
fine  rose  colour :  seeds  orange-coloured. 

SPINDLE-WORM.  These  American  insects 
are  fatal  to  the  plants  attacked,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  however,  are  without  value  to  the  farmer. 
Indian  corn  must  be  excepted;  for  itoften  suflTers 
severely  from  the  depredations  of  one  of  these 
Nonagrians,  known  to  our  farmers  by  the  name 
of  the  spindle- worm.  Th's  insect  receives 
its  common  name  from  its  destroying  the  spin* 
die  of  the  Indian  corn ;  but  its  ravages  gene- 
rally begin  while  the  corn-stalk  is  young,  and 
before  the  spindle  rises  much  above  the  tuft 
of  leaves  in  which  it  is  embosomed.  The  mis- 
chief is  discovered  by  the  withering  of  the 
leaves,  and,  when  these  are  taken  hold  of,  they 
may  often  be  drawn  out  with  the  included  spin- 
dle. On  examining  the  corn,  a  small  hole  may 
be  seen  in  the  side  of  the  leafy  stalk,  near  the 
ground,  penetrating  into  the  soft  centre  of  the 
stalk,  which,  when  cut  open,  will  be  found  to 
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Im  p«rforated|  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
by  a  slender,  worm-like  caterpillar,  whose  ex- 
cremenlitious  castings  surround  the  orifice  of 
the  hole.  This  caterpillar  grows  to  the  length 
of  an  inch  or  more,  and  to  the  thickness  of  a 
goose-quill.  It  is  smooth,  and  apparently  naked, 
yellowish,  with  the  head,  the  top  of  the  first  and 
of  the  last  rings  black,  and  with  a  band  across 
each  of  the  other  rings,  consisting  of  small, 
smooth,  slightly  elevated,  shining,  black  dots, 
arranged  in  a  double  row.  With  a  magnifying 
glass,  a  few  short  hairs  can  be  seen  on  its 
body,  arising  singly  from  the  black  dots.  This 
mischievous  caterpillar,  says  Dr.  Harris,  is  not 
^confined  to  Indian  corn ;  it  attacks  also  the 
stems  of  the  dahlia,  as  I  am  informed  both  by 
Mr.  Leonard  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Russell, 
h^nk  of  whom  have  observed  its  ravages  in  the 
stems  of  this  favourite  flower.  The  chrysalis, 
whioh  is  lodged  in  the  burrow  formed  by  the 
sfftindle-worm,  is  slender.  It  is  shining  maho- 
-gaiiy-brown,  with  the  anterior  edges  of  four  of 
the  rings  of  the  back  roughened  with  little  points, 
and  lour  short  spines  or  hooks,  turned  upwards, 
OB  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body.  The  moth 
produced  from  this  insect  differs  from  the  o^er 
jKonaghans  somewhat  in  form,  its  fore-wings 
being  shorter,  and  more  rounded  at  the  tip.  It 
may  be  called  Qcrtffna  Zea,  the  com  Goityna ; 
Zea  being  the  botanical  name  of  Indian  corn. 
Hie  fore-wings  are  rust-red  \  they  are  mottled 
wtth  gray,  almost  in  bands,  uniting  with  the 
oirtlinary  spots,  which  are  also  gray  and  indi»- 
tinet;  there  is  an  irregular  tawny  spot  near 
the  tip,  and  on  the  veins  there  are  a  few  black 
dots.  The  hind-^ings  are  yellowish-gray,  with 
a  central  dusky  spot,  behind  which  are  two 
&int,  dusky  bands..  The  head  and  thorax  are 
rust-red,  with  an  elevated  tawny  tuft  on  each. 
The  abdomen  is  pale-brown,  with  a  row  of 
tawny  tufts  on  the  back.  The  wings  expand 
nearly  one  inch  and  a  half. 

In  order  to  check  the  ravages  of  these  in- 
sects, they  must  be  destroyed  while  in  the 
caterpillar  state.  As  soon  as  our  corn-fields 
begin  to  show,  by  the  withering  of  the  leaves, 
the  usual  signs  that  the  enemy  is  at  work  in 
the  stalks,  the  spindle-worms  should  be  sought 
for  and  killed ;  for,  if  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed until  they  turn  to  moths,  they  will  make 
their  escape,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent them  from  laying  their  eggs  for  another 
brood  of  these  pestilent  insects.  (Harris's 
Treatise.) 

SPINES.  In  botany,  branches  that,  being  im- 
perfectly formed,  lose  their  power  of  extension, 
become  unusually  hard,  and  acquire  a  sharp 
point  They  are  very  different  from  aculei,  or 
prickles,  which  are  a  kind  of  hardened  hair.  In 
leaves  they  are  processes  formed  either  by  an 
elongation  of  the  woody  tissue  of  the  veins  or  by 
a  contraction  of  the  parenchyma :  in  the  former 
case  I  hey  project  beyond  the  surface  or  margin 
of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  holly ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  the  veins  themselves  indurated,  as  in  the 
palmated  spines  of  Berberris  vulgaris, 

SPLINT.  In  farriery,  a  hard  excrescence 
growing  on  the  shank-bones  of  horses.  It  ap- 
pears first  in  the  form  of  a  callous  tumour, 
and  afterwards  ossifies.  If  the  splint  interfere 
With  the  action  of  some  tendon  or  ligament^  the 
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haif  should  be  removed,  a  little  strong  ■eiti- 
rial  oinmeni  be  rubbed  in  for  two  dSiys«  ui 
then  an  active  blister  applied.  (Ymuot  msikt 
Horse,  p.  944.) 

SPRING  WHEAT.    See  Wbsat. 

SPRUCE  PINE  (Pifiuf  CanadeiuU).  Hen- 
lock  spruce.  A  tree  which  abounds  in  die 
northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Yofk, 
and  the  Eastern  States.    See  Fibs. 

SPUD.  An  implement  used  advantageously 
in  cutting  np  weeds.  It  consists  of  a  chisel- 
formed  tool,  about  2  inches  wide  on  the  cuttiag 
edge,  inserted  into  a  handle  of  some  4  or  6  feet 
in  length ;  it  is  often  made  use  of  by  the  far- 
mer as  a  useful  substitute  for  the  waHdn^-eaie, 
afibrding  an  opportunity  of  destroying  weedt 
with  the  utmost  facility  whilst  waUung  owtr 
his  grounds.  Every  fanner  ought  to  ova  a 
spud. 

SPURGE  (E9^ph0rbia;  Linnaeus  named  this 
genus  aAer  Euphorbus,  a  physician  to  Jubt, 
King  of  Mauritania).    This  is  an  exceedingly 
variable  and  a  very  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
comprising  a  number  that  are  entirely  an woitty 
of  cultivation.    The  hardy  perennial  species 
thrive  in  any  common  garden  soil,  and  in- 
crease by  divisions  of  the  roots  or  by  seeds. 
The  hardy  annuals  and  biennials  merely  re- 
quire sowing  in  the  open  ground.    The  tender 
kinds  must  be  sown  in  the  hot-house  or  in  a 
hot-bed  frame,  and,  when  potted  oC  noiK  be 
set  with  other  tender  annuals  and  bieniiaJs. 
The  root  of  £.  ipeencmaptha  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  true  ipecacuanha.  JS.  amUqmsmm^ 
E,  eanarietigiSf  and  some  other  fleshy  species, 
produce  the  drug  "  euphorbium,"  wfajch  is  the 
inspissated  milky  juice  of  such  pIa8C&    Tliere 
are  in  England  18  indigenous  species,  but  die 
,  only  one  necessary  to  be  noticed  is  the  lesser 
spurge  (E.  /otAyrw).    It  is  a  biennial,  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July.    The  stem  rises  frooi  a 
strong,  fibrous  root  to  the  height  of  3  to  4  feet 
purplish,  smooth,  round,  hollow.    The  leares 
opposite,  spreading,  in  fours,  sessile,  oblong. 
acute,  entire,  and  glaucous.    The  flowers  are 
in  a  terminal,  solitary  umbel,  consisting  c£  4 
repeatedly  forked  branches,  furnished  widi  cor- 
date, entire  bractes :  the  flowers  are  variegand 
with  yellow  and  dark  purple.    Capsnles  are 
large  and  smooth,  and,  when  hnlf-npe,  are 
pickled  as  capers.    The  seeds,  when  pressed 
between  moderately  heated  iron  plates,  yield  a 
fixed,  acrid  oil,  which  might  be  advasfngeoosiy 
substituted  for  castor  oil.    See  Mora  Trr. 

SPURGE-LAUREL   {Daphne  laurtoU.)     A 
British  evergreen   shrub,  growing  in    vood^ 
thickets,  and  hedges,  flowering  in  March.  Tbe 
stem  is  2  or  3  feet  high,  with  round,  pale, 
smooth,    brown,  upright,    tongh,  and    pliaat 
branches,  crowned  with   tuAs  of  ever«recB 
leaves,  elegantly  drooping  in  all  directioosw 
and  about  2  or  3  inches  Iong«  on  short  foc-r- 
stalks.  The  flowers  are  deep-green,  in  axillarr 
clusters,  with  orange  anthers.    Their  scent,  re^ 
sembling  safiron,  with  an  overpowering  sweet- 
ness, is  perceptible  in  an  evening  only.    The. 
berries,  which  are  oval  and  black,  are  poisae- 
ous  to  all  animals  except  birds.    Brerr  pail 
of  the  plant  is  very  aend,  producing,  like  t^ 
me2ereon,  a  burning  beat  in  the  moatk  a^ 
throat  fbe  baric  of  its  root  is  camiiioiil7  used 
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iflsteftd  of  laezereon.    It  is  powerfully  excitant 
«Dd  diaphoretic.  The  bark  of  ihe  stem,  soaked 
in  viaegar  and  beaten  out  flat,  forms  an  excel- 
lent agent  for  keeping  blisters  open. 
SPURGE.  OJilVE.    See  MsaKHKOir. 
8PURREY  (Spergtdfh  from  tpargo,  to  scatter, 
because  it  expels  its  seeds.)  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous, annual,  or  perennial  plants,  with  slen- 
der linear  leaves  and  white  flowers.  There  are 
in  England  four  indigenous  species,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  the  rough-seeded  corn 
fspurrey  (&  arvensU),  an  annual  plant,  which 
grows  in  sandy  corn-fields,  and  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  (See  PI.  9,  b»)   The  stems  are 
spreading,  lax,  6  inches  to  2  feet  long,  mode- 
rately branched,  jointed,  leafy,  angular,  and 
hairy  and  viscid  in  the  upper  part    Leaves 
vborled,  linear,  aarrow,  fleshy,  downy,  obtuse, 
with  short  stipules.    The  fl^owers  are  white, 
-en  slender,  downy  flower-stalks.    The  rough- 
seeded  spurrey  is  a  common  weed  in  sandy 
soils,  and  is  in  Scotland  called  yarr,  and  in 
Norfolk  pick-purse.    It  is  devoured  with  avi- 
dity by  all  cattle,  and  appears  to  be  conducive 
to  their  health,  while  it  remarkably  tends  to 
increase  the  milk  of  cows,  and  to  fatten  sheep. 
Hence  a  large,  smooth-seeded  variety  of  this 
ve«d  is.  saliva)  is  industriously  cultivated  in 
Flanders,  iMcause  it  is  so  far  superior  to  other 
pasture  grasses  that  it  continues  green  till  a 
Jate  period  of  autumn,  and  often  throughout 
the  winter.    Its  seeds  afford  on  expression  a 
good  himp  oil ;  the  flour  obtained  from  them, 
when  mixed  with  that  of  wheat  or  rye,  pro- 
daces  wholesome  bread,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  often  used  in  Norway  and  Gothland.  Poultry 
esu  sparrey  greedily,  and  it  is  supposed  to  make 
tbem  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs.    Whether 
given  as  hay,  or  cut  green,  or  in  pasture.  Von 
Thaer  observes  that  it  is  the  most  nourishing, 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  of  all  forage,  and 
ffives  the  best  flavoured  milk  and  butter.     It 
has   been  recommended  to  be  cultivated  in 
England,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  plant 
can  ever  pay  the  expense  of  seed  and  labour 
in  that  country,  even  on  the  poorest  soil ;  or,  at 
all  events,  as  Professor  Martyn  observes,  we 
have  miny  better  plants  for  such  soils. 

SQUASH  {CururbUa).  Of  this  plant  (here 
are  many  varieties,  distinguished  by  peculiari- 
ties t}f  shapes,  colours,  &,c.  The  young  fruit 
is  a  rich  and  excellent  vegetable  for  boiling, 
stewing,  or  baking.  The  common  round  kind 
iCut-urbia  mahptpo)  is  also  called  Cymbling 
(and  by  the  French  Bonnet  de  Pretre).  The 
warty  or  long  squash  (C.  i;frrt«ro«a),  is  said  by 
Mr.  Nniiall  to  be  cultivated  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Missouri  to  its  source.  Mr.  Ken  rick,  of 
li j.-ton,  ndlices  the  following  varieties ; 

1.  E  irly  orange;  2.  Early  long  warted  ;  3. 
1:3  irly  scalltip;  4.  Acorn;  b,  Canada  crook 
neck  ;  6.  L^ng  )'eIlow  crook  neck;  7.  Commo- 
dore Porter's  Valparaiso;  8.  Autumnal  marrow; 
y.   fcJcarlei  summer. 

'I'he  Ciirly  orange  is  a  new  summer  variety, 
very  early,  and  of  superior  qualify.  The  Cana- 
da criHik  neck  is,  wiihout  doubt,  far  superior  to 
any  and  all  others,  for  the  late  or  main  crop. 
Jt  is  fine-grained,  meaty,  and  of  a  sweet,  excel- 
]cf  nt  rt.ivour.  By  being  kept  in  a  dry  and  suita- 
]>le  tefjjperature,  they  may  be  preserved  till  the 
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following  summer.  Sow  in  April  or  May,  as 
soon  as  the  frosts  are  over,  and  the  earth  be- 
comes warm ;  the  early  or  summer  varieties  in 
hills  6  feet  asunder ;  the  winter  varieties  in  hills 
8  feet  asunder,  and  4  plants  may  remain  in  a 
hill. 

Autumnal  marrow  squash  {CuewrbitatMecado)^ 
introduced  to  notice  by  John  M.  Ives,  Esq.,  of 
Salem.  A  fine,  new  variety,  of  an  ovate  form, 
pointed ;  the  skin  extremely  thin,  of  a  cream- 
colour;  the  flesh  orange;  the  grain  delicate, 
flavour  excellent;  seeds  large,  pure  white. 
Average  weight,  8  pounds.  It  keeps  well  in 
winter. 

The  scarlet  summer  squash  is  a  new  and 
beautiful  flat  variety,  from  France,  of  the  acorn 
species,  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour. 

The  Valparaiso  squash,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  brought  from  the  Pacific  by  the  late  Com- 
modore Porter,  is  a  splendid  vegetable,  without 
any  neck,  in  shape  and  size  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  long  watermelon,  flattened,  and  of  a 
rich  citron  or  orange  colour.  Mr.  Comfort^ 
of  Bucks  county,  near  Philadelphia,  has  raised 
some  weighing  100  lbs.,  which  have  been  greatly 
admired  at  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhi- 
bitions. This  vegetable  possesses  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  common  kinds  of  pumpkin  and 
squash,  of  which  it  would  seem  to  be  a  hybrid 
variety,  very  superior  to  either.  Being  neither 
watery  or  stringy,  it  makes  a  delicious  pie,  far 
more  rich  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary pumpkin.  It  is  also  served  up  at  table 
with  meat,  like  the  common  squash,  either 
boiled,  or  baked  like  a  loaf  of  bread  or  sweet 
potato :  containing  a  large  amount  of  saccha- 
rine and  other  nutritious  properties,  they  are 
also  excellent  food  for  farm-stock,  especially 
milch  cows.  They  are  cultivated  like  other 
vegetables  of  the  same  family,  but  much  cart 
must  be  observed  to  keep  them  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  other  varieties,  with  which  they 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  mix,  thus  leading  to 
depreciation.    They  k^ep  well  in  winter. 

SQUASH-BUG.  The  common  American 
squash-bug  {Coreui  trittu)^  so  well  known  for 
the  injurious  effects  of  its  punctures  on  the 
leaves  of  squashes,  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble insects  belonging  to  the  natural  division, 
which  includes  bed-bugs,  fruit-bugs,  and  vari- 
ous other  fetid  bugs  {Hemiptera),  It  was  first 
described  by  De  Geer,  who  gave  it  the  specific 
name  of  tristis,  from  its  sober  colour,  which 
Groelin  unwarrantably  changed  to  mastiu,  hav- 
ing, however,  the  same  meaning.  Fabricius 
called  it  Coreu$  rugator^  the  latter  word  signify- 
ing one  who  wrinkles,  which  was  probably 
applied  to  this  insect,  because  its  punctures 
cause  the  leaves  of  the  squash  to  become 
wrinkled.  Mr.  Say,  not  being  aware  that  the 
insect  had  already  been  three  times  named  and 
described,  redescribed  it  under  the  name  of 
Coreus  ordinatuf.  Of  these  four  names,  how- 
ever, that  of  trittiSf  being  the  first,  is  the  only 
one  which  it  can  retain.  About  (he  last  of 
October  squash-bugs  desert  the  plant?  upon 
which  they  have  lived  during  the  summer,  and 
conceal  themselves  in  crevices  of  walls  and 
fences,  and  other  places  of  security,  where 
they  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state.  On  the 
return  of  warm  weather,  they  issue  from 
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iRrinter-qnarters,  and  when  the  vinea  of  the 
squash  have  put  forth  a  few  rough  leaves,  the 
bugs  meet  beneath  their  shelter,  pair,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  begin  to  lay  their  eggs. 
This  usually  happens  about  the  last  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  at  which  time,  by  carefully 
examining  the  vines,  we  shall  find  the  insects 
on  the  ground  or  on  the  stems  of  the  vines, 
close  to  the  ground,  from  which  they  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  on  account  of  their  dusky 
colour.  This  is  the  place  where  they  generally 
remain  during  the  daytime,  apparently  to  es- 
cape observation  ;  but  at  nighl  ihey  leave  the 
ground,  get  beneath  the  leaves,  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  little  patches,  fastening  them  with  a 
gummy  substance  to  the  under-sides  of  the 
leaves.  The  eggs  are  round,  and  flattened  on 
two  sides,  and  are  soon  hatched.  The  young 
bugs  are  proportionally  shorter  and  more 
rounded  than  the  perfect  insects,  are  of  a  pale 
ash-colour,  and  have  quite  large  aniennse,  the 
joints  of  which  are  somewhat  flattened.  As 
they  grow  older  and  increase  in  size,  after 
moulting  their  skins  a  few  times,  they  become 
more  oval  in  form,  and  the  under-side  of  their 
bodies  gradually  acquires  a  dull  ochre-yellow 
colour.  They  live  together  at  first  in  little 
swarms  or  families  beneath  the  leaves  upon 
which  they  were  hatched,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  punctures  of  the  in- 
sects, and  the  quantity  of  sap  imbibed  by  them, 
soon  wither,  and  eventually  become  brown,  dry, 
and  wrinkled ;  when  the  insects  leave  them  for 
fresh  leaves,  which  they  exhaust  in  the  same 
way.  As  the  eggs  are  not  all  laid  at  one  time, 
so  the  bugs  are  hatched  in  successive  broods, 
and  consequently  will  be  found  in  various 
stages  of  growth  through  the  summer.  They, 
however,  attain  their  full  size,  pass  through 
their  last  transformation,  and  appear  in  their 
perfect  state,  or  furnished  with  wing-covers  and 
wings,  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  In  this  last  state  the  squash  bug 
measures  six-tenths  of  ah  inch  in  length.  It  is 
of  a  rusty  black  colour  above,  and  of  a  dirty 
ochre-yellow  colour  beneath,  and  the  sharp 
lateral  edges  of  the  abdomen,  which  project 
beyond  the  closed  wing-covers,  are  spotted 
with  ochre-yellow.  When  handled,  and  still 
more  when  crushed,  the  latter  give  out  an 
odour  precisely  similar  to  that  of  an  over-ripe 
pear,  but  far  too  powerful  to  be  agreeable. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these 
insects,  they  should  be  sought  and  killed  when 
they  are  about  to  lay  their  eggs ;  and  if  any 
escape  our  observation  at  this  time,  their  eggs 
may  be  easily  found  and  crushed.  With  this 
view  the  squash-vines  must  be  visited  daily, 
during  the  early  part  of  their  growth,  and  must 
be  carefully  examined  for  the  bugs  and  their 
eggs.  A  very  short  time  spent  in  this  way 
every  day,  in  the  proper  season,  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  vexation  and  disappointment 
afterwards*  If  this  precaution  be  neglected  or 
deferred  till  the  vines  have  begun  to  spread,  it 
will  be  exceedingly  diflicult  to  exterminate  the 
insects,  on  account  of  their  numbers;  and  if 
at  this  time  dry  weather  should  prevail,  the 
vines  will  suffer  so  much  from  the  bogs  and 
drought  together,  as  to  produce  but  little  if  any 
fruit  Whatever  contribaies  to  bring  forward 
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the  plants  rapidly,  and  to  promote  the  vigour 
and  luxuriance  of  their  foliage,  renders  &etm 
less  liable  to  sufiTer  by  the  exhausting  punctures 
of  the  young  bugs.  Water  drained  from  a  cow- 
yard,  and  similar  preparations,  have,  with  this 
intent,  been  applied  with  benefit 

The  leaves  of  the  squash  are  also  preyed 
upon  by  another  insect  of  a  very  difierrnt  de- 
scription, namely,  the  Coccinella  boreaHs  (See 
PI.  16, /jg.  11).  Although  the  genus  of  insects 
to  which  this  belongs  destroys  Aphides,  there 
are,  as  Professor  Halderman,  of  Pennsylvania, 
observes,  a  few  exceptions,  among  which  is  the 
species  named,  which  may  be  found,  both  in 
the  larva  and  perfect  state,  eating  the  leaves 
of  the  squash. 

SQUAW-ROOT  (Jmeriean  orobranrAe), 

SQUILL  (^Srilla,  from  skylla,  to  injare,  the 
bulbs  being  poisonous).  An  extensive  genus 
of  interesting  bulbous  plants.  A  light  soil  is 
most  suitable  for  them  ;  and  they  are  readily 
increased  by  offset?  from  the  bulbs.  The 
leaves  are  radical,  linear.  7'he  flowers  in 
clusters,  blue,  purplish,  or  white.  There  are 
four  indigenous  species,  the  vernal  squill  (& 
verna),  the  two-leaved  squill  (S.  hifolid)^  the  au- 
tumnal squill  {S,  autwmnaHt)^  and  the  harebeU 
squill,  or  wild  hyacinth  (S.nutans).  The  bulb 
of  the  wild  hyacinth  contains  much  mucilage, 
which  can  be  readily  separated  from  an  acrid 
principle  which  is  conjoined  with  it  It  is  much 
employed  by  calico-printers. 

SQinTCH-GRASS.    See  Bsht  and  Goucu. 

ST.  JOHN'S  WORT.    See  Joayi  Wo«t. 

STACK.  Corn  in  the  sheaf,  piled  up  in  a 
circular  or  rectangular  figure,  brought  to  a 
point  or  ridge  at  the  top,  and  aflerwardy 
thatched  to  protect  it  from  the  inflnence  of  the 
weather,  and  more  especially  from  rains.  The 
term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  hay  piled  up 
in  the  same  manner,  which,  however,  in  most 
places  is  called  a  rtVAr.  The  foundation  of  a 
corn  stack  is  commonly  made  on  a  platform 
of  wood  or  iron,  raised  on  props  to  protect  it 
from  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  also  from 
rats  and  mice;  in  which  respect  stacks  of  com 
differ  from  ricks  of  hay,  which  are  built  always 
on  the  ground.  Ic  is  of  great  advantage  lo 
soak  the  props  in  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
not  only  preserves  the  wood,  but  also  destroys 
vermin.  Stacks  are  of  various  forms  and  di- 
mensions, according  to  circumstances ;  but  for 
grain  those  of  a  long,  narrow,'  square  shape 
are  probably  the  most  advantageous,  where  the 
quantity  of  corn  is  considerable;  as  they  are 
found  to  stand  more  firmly,  have  a  better  ap- 
pearance, are  more  conveniently  and  readily 
built,  and  preserve  the  grain  better  than  those 
of  any  other  form.  And  they  have  the  great 
advantage  of  requiring  less  thatch  as  well  as 
labour  in  putting  it  upon  them  than  the  round 
stack.  But  where  the  corn  is  only  in  a  small 
proportion,  the  round  or  oblong  shape  may  be 
more  proper  and  suitable,  as  being  more  readily 
drawn  up  in  the  roof;  but  the  circular,  with  a 
conical  top  and  cylindrical  body  diverging  a 
little  at  the  eaves,  is  esteemed  the  best  form  by 
some.  For  hay,  the  form  of  the  rick  or  stack 
is  a  matter  of  still  less  consequence ;  the  long 
square  or  oblong  shapes  are  perhaps  the  most 
safe  and  convcftient,  especially  when  not  top 
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broad,  as  they  admit  the  air  most  folly,  and  are 
besides  the  most  convenient  to  cut  from  in 
tntssing  hay  for  sale  at  the  market 

STAG.  A  term  applied  proyincially  in  Eng- 
land to  a  young  horse.  Also  to  the  male  of  the 
deer  kind.    See  Deeb. 

STAGGER. BUSH  {Andromeda  Mariana\ 
This  American  plant  grows  in  the  Middle 
States,  with  a  stem  2  to  3  and  4  feet  high.  It 
is  very  abundant  in  New  Jersey,  where  the 
farmers  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  destructive  to 
sheep,  when  eaten  by  them,  producing  a  disease 
called  the  staggers. 

STAGGERS.    See  Afoflext. 

STALL-FEEDING.  The  process  of  fatten- 
ing cattle  in  the  stall.  The  best  practice  in 
this  mode  of  fattening  is  probably  that  of 
wholly  confining  them  to  the  stalls,  as  by  this 
means  they  are  kept  quiet,  and  free  from  inter- 
ruption, and  of  course  feed  more  quickly  and 
with  greater  regularity,  which  seem  to  be 
points  of  great  importance  in  this  system  of 
management.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
methods  adopted  in  different  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  regard  to  the  sorts  of  food  that  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  way  of  winter-fattening  animals, 
they  are  very  numerous,  but  the  principal  suc- 
culent kinds  are  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
Swedish  turnips,  cabbages,  common  turnips, 
grains, dec;  and  of  the  more  dry  sorts,  oil-cake, 
oats,  barley-meal,  rye-flour,  bean  and  pea-meal, 
and  others  of  the  same  nature,  with  different 
kinds  of  straw  cot  into  chaff  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, or  hay  cut  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
usual  with  some  to  employ  the  different  meals 
in  a  state  of  mixture  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, except  bean-meal,  which,  from  its  heat- 
ing quality,  is  mostly  made  use  of  in  smaller 
quantities.  But  on  the  principle  of  fresh  kinds 
of  food  having  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the 
systems  of  animals  when  first  applied,  it  may 
be  more  beneficial  to  have  them*  given  in  alter- 
nation, or  at  distant  intervals,  as  their  effects 
may  in  this  way  be  more  fully  experienced. 

In  respect  to  the  cut  straw  and  hay  that  is 
made  use  of  in  this  way,  the  first  should  be 
prepared  from  that  which  is  fresh  thrashed  out. 
The  hay,  instead  of  being  of  the  inferior  kind, 
should  be  the  best  that  the  farm  affords,  and 
such  as  is  not  in  the  least  injured  m  the  smell 
or  taste  by  keeping.  The  more  inferior  kinds 
of  hay  have,  however,  by  the  addition  of  a 
very  small  proportion  of  common  salt,  been 
made  to  be  preferred  to  the  best  when  not  pre- 
pared in  that  way.  See  Cattle,  Foldino,  Food, 
Soiling,  &c. 

STANDARDS.  The  young  trees  reserved 
at  the  felling  of  woods,  for  the  growth  of  tim- 
ber. It  clso  signifies  such  fruit  trees  as  are 
intended  to  grow  in  an  open  exposure,  and  not 
to  be  hacked  and  mangled  with  the  knife,  as 
the  dwarf  trees  and  those  planted  against 
walls  are. 

STARR,  or  BENT.    See  Abundo  and  Elt- 

JSUS. 

STARCH  (Germ,  tldrke).  One  of  the  com- 
mon proximate  principles  of  vegetables.  It  is 
characterized  by  its  insipidity,  and  by  insolu- 
bility in  cold  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
The  term  *'  starch*'  is  commercially  applied  to 


that  obtained  from  wheat,  which  for  this  manu- 
facture is  ground  and  diffused  through  vats  of 
water,  where  it  remains  two  or  more  weeks,  and 
undergoes  a  slight  fermentation,  and  acquires 
a  peculiar  sour  smell.  The  sour  liquor  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  in  sieves, 
through  which  the  impure  starch  passes  with 
the  water.  It  is  afterwards  passed  through 
other  waters,  drained  through  boxes  lined  with 
linen  or  canvass,  and  ultimately  stove-dried  in 
paper.  When  drying,  it  cracks  into  the  pris- 
matic pieces,  resembling  miniature  basalt, 
which  is  its  usual  form.  Starch  may  be  ob- 
tained from  many  other  grains,  and  from  pota- 
toes and  several  esculent  vegetables.  Arrow- 
root is  the  starch  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea ; 
British  arrowroot  that  of  the  root  of  Arum  nvtcu* 
latum;  sago,  of  the  Sagus  faranifera,  an  East 
Indian  palm  tree;  and  tapioca  and  cassava, of 
the  Jatropha  manihot.  In  the  process  of  germi- 
nation, and  by  various  chemical  agents,  starch 
may  be  converted  into  a  species  of  gum  and 
.sugar.  Pure  starch  is  white,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  sub- 
stances, that  are  readily  recognised  under  a 
good  magnifying  lens,  namely,  a  membrane 
called  amy/tn,  and  a  gummy  semifluid  matter 
named  amiolin;  the  one  the  husk,  the  other  the 
contents  of  the  granules.  In  cold  water,  unless 
triturated  in  a  mortar,  the  grains  do  not  burst, 
but  remain  entire  and  insoluble ;  but  in  boiling 
water  they  burst  and  form  a  mucilage.  Starch 
is  a  compound  of  42*8  parts  of  carbon,  6*35  of 
hydrogen,  and  50'85  of  oxygen  in  100  parts. 
Starch  is  much  less  nutritious  than  wheat 
flour,  or  the  farina  of  any  grain  which  con- 
tains gluten ;  and  on  this  account  the  starch  of 
arrowroot,  sago,  dec.,  is  used  as  a  diet  for  the 
sick.  Starch  is  detected  from  other  mucilages 
by  forming  a  blue  colour  with  iodine,  when  the 
niiucilage  is  cold.  Starch  in  England  is  charged 
with  a  dutyof  S^ff.perlb.,  and  its  manufacture 
is  consequently  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
excise.  t 

STAR  OP  BETHLEHEM.  See  Bethlb- 
OKM,  Star  of. 

STAR-THISTLE.  A  name  applied  to  some 
species  of  Centaurta^  viz.  Jersey  star-thistle  (C. 
isnardi)^  the  common  star-thistle  (C.  calcitrapa\ 
and  the  yellow  star-thistle,  or  St.  Bamaby^s 
thistle  (C.  goUtitialU).  The  first  is  a  perennial 
weed,  the  others  are  annuals.  See  Blue-Bot- 
tle, KNAPWEED,  &c. 

STARWORT  (Aster,  a  star;  whence  also 
the  common  name,  the  flowers  resembling  little 
stars  from  the  rays  of  their  circumference). 
Many  species  of  this  extensive  genus  are 
stately  and  handsome  plants.  The  swellings 
or  galls  as  large  as  a  walnut,  so  oAen  found 
on  the  stems  of  some  American  species  of 
starwort,  or  aster,  are  caused  by  the  punctures 
of  a  fly. 

STARWORT,  THE  WATER  (Callitriche; 
named  by  Pliny  from  kalo$,  beautiful,  and  thrixt 
hair).  Annual  aquatic  plants,  which  grow  in 
ditches,  ponds,  and  lakes. 

STEAM.  Water  converted  into  an  elastic 
fluid  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  our  subject  to  go  into  any  detail  of 
the  various  mechanical  uses  and  improve- 
menta  to  which  steam  has  been  applied  with 
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so  much  success.  Latterly,  however,  a  spirit 
of  ioquiry  has  led  to  an  investigation  into  the 
application  of  steam  to  purposes  of  husbandry, 
aoch  as  engines  for  ploughing,  draining,  &;c.; 
and,  though  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  successful  operation,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  eventually  the  spirit  of  research  and  ini' 
provement  will  overcome  these  difficulties,  and 
create  a  singular  revolution  in  the  practical 
operations  of  agriculture,  whereby  a  vast 
amount  of  animal  power  will  be  saved,  and  an 
increased  impetus  be  given  to  production.  A 
series  of  very  able  papers  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared a  few  years  ago  in  the  Q^art,  Jounu  of 
Jigr,  vols,  v.,  vi.,  vii. 

STEAMING  FOOD.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  boiling  or  preparing  the  food  of 
live-stock  are  now  very  generally  understood 
and  appreciated ;  although  it  is  still  a  question 
vhether  it  always  compensates  for  the  extra 
labour  and  time  consumed.  We  have  already 
gone  into  this  subject  under  the  head  Food,  and 
merely  revert  to  it  now  to  call  attention  to 
some  articles  describing  apparatuses  for  steam- 
ing food,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Q^art. 
Jimnu  of  Jgr,  in  vols,  iv — vi.  Steaming  is 
also  popularly  treated  of  and  explained  in  the 
first  volume  otBrit,  Husb,  p.  129,  and  has  been 
frequently  discussed  in  American  periodicals. 

8TEAKINE  (Gr.).  That  part  of  oils  and 
fkts  which  is  solid  at  common  temperatures. 
Both  in  fats  and  in  fixed  oils  it  is  associated 
with  a  fluid  principle,  which  cannot  be  ren- 
dered solid  at  the  lowest  known  temperatures. 
Stearine  is  only  found  in  animal  fats;  or,  at 
least,  is  rarely  present  in  those  of  a  vegetable 
origin.    See  Fat. 

STEELYARD.  A  well-known  balance,  by 
which  the  weights  of  bodies  are  determined  by 
means  of  a  single  standard  weight 

STEEN  KBOUT  {LUho^mmm arvenu). 
Stone  Seed,  Wheat  Thief.    See  Rxn  Wxu>. 

STEEPING.  See  Baiirivo  or  Grjsm  and 
Smut.  , 

STEPPES  (Russ).  The  name  given  to  the 
▼ast  extent  of  plains  peculiar  to  Asia;  synony* 
mous  with  the  prairies  of  North  America,  and 
the  llanos  of  South  America.  The  steppes  of 
Russia  are  not  unlike  the  heaths  of  Germany; 
being  in  part  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and 
affording  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  belong- 
ing to  nomadic  tribes. 

STITCHWORT  iSiellaria,  from  ttella,  a 
9tttr;  the  flowers  are  star-like).  A  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  which  are  mere  weeds. 
Some  are  annual,  the  others  are  perennial. 
See  Chickwsed. 

STIGMA.  In  botany,  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  style  without  a  cuticle,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  has  almost  uniformly  a  humid  and 
papillose  surface.  It  is  the  part  upon  which 
the  pollen  falls,  and  where  it  is  stimulated  into 
the  production  of  the  pollen  tubes,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  act  of  impregnation. 

STILES.  A  well-known  contrivance  for  the 
admission  of  foot-passengers,  without  permit- 
ting the  stock  of  the  enclosures  to  escape. 
Stiles  are  made  in  very  different  forms  and 
manners  in  different  districts,  according  to  the 
materials,  situations,  and  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended. 
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STINGERS  and  PIERCERa  A  dass  of 
insects  embracing  bees,  wasps,  ants,  saw-flies, 
ichneumon-flies,  &c. 

STIPULES.  In  botany,  small  scales  or  ap- 
pendages situated  on  each  side  at  the  base  of 
the  petioles  or  leaf-stalks,  most  commonly  of  a 
less  firm  texture  than  the  latter,  and  havug  a 
subulate  termination. 

STOCK-NUT.    See  Uaxkl. 

STOLONIFEROUS.  Bearing  runners 
which  root  at  the  joints. 

STOMATA.  In  botany,  orifices  through  the 
epidermis  of  plants,  chiefly  of  the  leaves,  har- 
ing  the  appearance  of  an  areola,  in  the  ccnlro 
of  which  is  a  slit  of  various  form  and  size. 
that  opens  or  closes,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  lies  over  a  cavity  in  the  subjacent 
tissue.  They  are  universally  regarded  as  spi- 
racles, or  breathing  pores.*  In  leaves  of  trees 
and  plants  exposed  to  the  air  they  usually  oc- 
cupy the  under  disk;  on  those  that  lie  upon 
the  surface  of  water,  the  upper  disk. 

STONE.  An  English  common  weight  esti- 
mated at  14  lbs. 

STONECROP  (Sedum).  A  genus  of  herbs. 
with  alternate,  very  succulent,  either  flat,  cy- 
lindrical, or  tumid  leaves.  Root  mostly  peren- 
nial. Flowers  yellow,  white,  or  reddish,  usu- 
ally cymose,  rarely  axillary.  There  are,  ia 
England,  ten  indigenous  species,  which  inhabiw 
for  the  most  part,  old  walls,  roofs,  and  dry 
sandy  ground.    See  Hocss-Lxsk  and  Oaviaa. 

STONE-PARSLEY  (Mhamanta).  These 
are  chiefly  weeds. 

STONE  PINE.    See  Fna. 

STONE  WEED  (Field  LUho^ermmm).  See 
Rxn-RooT. 

STOOKING.  The  Scotch  term  for  setting 
up  sheaves  of  com  in  stocks  or  shocks.  The 
operation  is  performed  soon  after  the  com  is 
cut,  it  being  previously  tied  into  bnncbes  or 
sheaves. 

STOOL.  The  root  of  a  timber  tree,  which 
throws  up  shoots.  Coppice  wood  consists 
chiefly  of  the  shoots  sent  up  by  the  roots  of 
stools,  or  trees  or  shrubs  which  have  been  cut 
over  by  the  surface.  In  general,  all  dicotyle- 
donous trees  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
property  of  sending  up  shoots  from  the  siaraps 
or  stools ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  most  of 
the  gymnosperms  or  coniferous  trees.  A  wood 
of  pines  or  firs,  therefore,  when  once  cut  down, 
can  never  be  renewed,  except  by  seeds.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  shoot,  however  large  the 
stool  may  be,  can  be  traced  to  the  pith,  and 
therefore  appears  to  have  been  originaUy  a 
shoot  of  the  first  year's  growth  of  the  plant. 
That  its  growth  has  been  impeded  is  evident ; 
but  when  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  the  whole 
sap  is  thrown  into  a  smalt  space,  the  latent,  yet 
vital  gum  is  stimulated,  and  a  twig  thence  pro- 
duced. 

STORK'S-BILL  (Erodium,  from  endic9,  a 
heron;  the  carpels  resemble  the  head  aikd 
beak  of  that  bird).  This  is  an  extensive  ^qbs 
of  plants  of  considerable  beauty:  they  thrive  veil 
in  any  common  soil  with  the  usual  treatmenu 

STRAINS.  In  farriery,  accidental  injuries 
arising  from  over-distension  of  the  muscles  or 
tendons,  in  consequence  of  which  the  aaiin&Is 
suffer  great  pain,  and  are  generally  lamed. 
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STRANGLES.  In  farriery,  a  disease  which 
is  principally  incident  to  young  horses ;  usually 
appearing  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  year, 
and  oHener  in  the  spring  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son. It  is  preceded  by  cough,  and  is  a  disease 
to  which  all  horses  are  subject,  but  it  never 
returns.  A  blister  will  be  found  the  best  appli- 
cation to  hasten  the  formation  and  suppuration  of 
the  tumour  under  the  jaw,  which,  from  its  situa- 
liofl,  has  probably  given  the  name  to  this  disease. 

STRATH,  in  Scotland,  is  generally  under- 
stood to  signify  a  valley  of  considerable  size, 
whose  appellation  is  determined  by  some  river 
running  through  it,  or  some  particular  charac- 
teristic. 

STRATUM.  When  different  rocks  lie  in 
succession  upon  each  other,  each  individual 
forms  a  stratum.    See  Gboloot. 

STRAW.  The  stalks  or  culms  on  which 
com  and  other  grasses  grow,  and  from  which 
the  grain  has  been  separated  by  thrashing. 
When  chopped  or  cut  small,  it  affords  a  whole- 
some provender  for  horses  and  oxen,  especially 
if  it  be  mixed  with  green  food.  (See  Chaft 
and  Chafp  E^roiirK*.)  When  not  allowed  to 
be  carried  off*  the  premises,  the  chief  value  of 
white  str^w  for  farm  purposes  lies  in  its  con- 
version into  manure;  for  although  it  may  carry 
store  cattle  through  the  winter,  it  will  neither 
fatten  them  nor  enable  any  animal  to  work; 
and  its  intrinsic  worth  for  the  uses  of  litter  and 
of  occasional  feeding  has  been  estimated  by 
experienced  farmers  in  England  at  20«.  to  309. 
the  ton.   See  Haulx. 

STRAWBERRY  (Fragaria,  from  fragrant, 
fragrant ;  the  perfumed  fruit  of  the  strawberry 
is  well  known).  The  strawberry  is  our  ear- 
liest fruit,  and  as  the  harbinger  of  the  fruetttt 
htrait  its  appearance  is  as  welcome  as  its  fla- 
vour agreeable.  The  cultivation  and  propaga- 
tion of  this  plant  is  so  familiar  to  every  one,  as 
are  the  wholesomeness  and  deliciousness  of 
the  fruit,  that  neither  need  be  particularized 
here.  Three  species  of  strawberry  found  wild 
in  the  United  States  are  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Nottall  I  \.F*  ve$ca,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  near 
Lake  Erie.  2.  F.  Virginiana.  3.  F.  Canadttuu, 
both  common  in  the  Southern,  Middle,  and 
Northern  States.  The  species  indigenous  to 
Britain  are  two,  the  wood  strawberry  (F,  vnca), 
and  the  hautbois  strawberry  (F.  elatior).  The 
covering  of  strawberry  plants  with  sea-weed 
in  the  winter  has  been  fonnd  to  increase  the 
siise  of  the  fruit  to  a  prodigious  degree.  This 
is  mnch  practised  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 

STRAWBERRY-LEAVED  CIN^UEFOIL. 
See  Ciygpsyoii. 

STRAW-CUTTER.    See  CHArv-EinsiirB. 

STRAW-YARD.  The  yard  into  which  straw 
is  thrown  in  thrashing.  Also  the  enclosure  in 
which  cattle  are  confined  in  winter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  foddered  on  straw.  There  ought 
to  be  open  sheds  for  shelter  in  the  straw-yard ; 
for  though  pure  air  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
store  and  working  cattle,  cold  winds  and  rain 
are  iiigbly  injurious  to  them.  The  great  use 
of  a  straw-yard  is  for  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
aare,  which  cannot  be  rich  unless  the  cattle 
get  some  food  besides  straw  to  support  them. 

STREET  DUNG.  The  mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters,  comminuted  particles, 


I  &c.,  swept  up  from  the  streets  of  large  towns, 
which  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  fertilizer;  it 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  horse  dang, 
debris  of  the  paving  stones,  soot,  lime,  and  me* 

I  tallic  particles. 

STRENGTH,  in  mechanics,  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  force  or  power.  Thus,  strength 
of  animals  is  the  muscular  force  or  energy 
which  animals  are  capable  of  exerting; 
strength  of  materials  is  the  resistance  which 
bodies  oppose  to  a  force  acting  upon  them.  It 
is  obviously  a  matter  of  much  importance  to 
be  able  to  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
efforts  which  an  animal  of  the  average  strength 
employed  in  labour  is  capable  of  exerting,  and, 
accordingly,  very  numerous  observations  have 
been  made  on  the  subject;  but  this  species 
of  force  is  subject  to  variation  from  so  great  a 
number  of  circumstances,  both  physical  and 
mechanical,  that  the  results  given  by  different 
authors  present  very  little  agreement  with  each 
other,  though  they  are  of  great  value  as  afford- 
ing data  for  determining  the  modes  in  which  ani- 
mal labour  is  most  advantageously  employed. 
Of  all  animals  employed  as  first  movers,  the 
horse  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  useful,  and 
that  whose  labour  is  susceptible  of  the  mosi 
numerous  and  varied  applications.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  muscular  power, 
the  dynamometer  may  be  conveniently  used; 
but,  as  the  action  of  the  animal  is  very  quickly 
reduced  by  continued  exertion,  it  is  more  usual 
to  estimate  it  according  to  the  amount  of  daily 
labour  performed.  Desaguliers  and  Smeatoa 
estimate  the  strength  of  a  horse  as  equivalent  to 
that  of  6  men ;  the  French  authors  have  com- 
monly stated  it  as  equal  to  7  men ;  and  Schulze 
makes  it  equal  to  that  of  14  men  in  drawing  ho- 
rizontally. According  to  Desaguliers,  a  horse's 
power  is  eqnal  to  44  lbs.  raised  1  foot  high  in  1 
minute.  Sxneaton  makes  this  number  23*916, 
Hachett  28,  and  Watt  33.  The  last  estimate 
is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  Ww- 
pototr  as  applied  to  steam-engines.  The  qaan* 
tity  of  action  which  a  horse  can  exert  dimin« 
ishes  as  the  duration  of  the  labour  is  prolonged* 
Tredgold  gives  the  following  table,  showing  the 
average  maximum  velocity  with  which  a  horse 
unloaded  can  travel  according  to  the  number 
of  hours  per  day  :— 


ValocHjr 


14-7 
10-4 
8-5 

7a 

0-6 


*»»*»     pwHoviaMllM. 


6 
7 
8 

• 
10 


5-5 
5-« 
4-0 
4-S 


The  useful  effect  a  horse  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, depends  much  upon  the  manner  ia 
which  his  strength  is  applied.  See  Cxbts, 
DxiTAXOxsTsa,  HoRflx-PowxB,  Taaisaiire  BIa- 

CHISB. 

Strength  of  ifa/eruilt.-— There  are  four  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  the  strength  of  a  solid  body 
may  be  exerted:  first,  in  resisting  a  longitu- 
dinal tension,  or  force  tending  to  tear  it  astu* 
der;  secondly,  in  resisting  a  force  tending  to 
break  the  body  by  a  transverse  strain ;  thirdly, 
in  resisting  compression,  or  a  force  tending  to 
crush  the  body;  and,  fourthly,  in  resisting  m 
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force  tending  to  wrench  it  asnnder  by  tanioiu 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  gives  the  following  results  of 
his  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  a  crush- 
izig  force  of  short  pillars  of  some  of  the  most 
common  descripiions  of  wood,  the  force  being 
applied  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 


DcKriptioaorWcod. 

StitnrthperMioaralflch 
inlbt. 

Alder 

A.h 

Bay 

Bepch    

English  bircb         ... 

Odar 

Red  deal       .... 
White  deal  .... 

Elder    

Klin 

Fir  (f  pruce)  -       -       -        . 
Mahofany    -        .        .        - 
Oak  (Qiiehec)      .        .        - 
Oik  (EngliRh)      -       .        . 
Pine  (pitch)         ... 
Pine  (red)    .... 

Pnplar 

rium  (dry)  -       -       -       - 

Twak 

Wnlnut        ..... 
Willow         .... 

6831  to  6960 
8683       9363 
7518       7518 
7733       9363 
8997        6403 
5674        5863 
5748       6686 
6781       7993 
7451        0973 

10331 
6499        6819 
8198       8198 
4231        5089 
6481      10058 
6790        6790 
5305       7518 
8107        6194 
8941      10493 

19101 
6063       7SZ7 
S898        6128 

(Brandt' t  Diet,  of  Science;  Barhu^e  Treatise  on 
the  Strength  of  Timber.) 

STUBBLE.  The  root  ends  of  the  culms  of 
^orn  \e(i  in  the  field,  standing  as  they  grew, 
aAer  the  corn  has  been  reaped  by  the  sickle  or 
scythe.  In  some  parts  of  England  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  straw  is  cut  off  with  the  ears  of 
corn,  and  the  stubble  in  that  case  is  a  foot  or  18 
inches  in  length ;  but  in  others  the  corn  is  cut* 
as  close  to  the  surface  as  possible,  in  which 
case  the  stubble  is  quite  short.  In  general, 
long  stubble  is  a  symptom  of  bad  farming,  be- 
cause a  quantity  of  straw  is  in  this  case  leA  to 
waste  in  the  field,  which  might  have  been  car- 
ried home  and  rotted  into  manure. 

STYLE.  In  botany,  is  that  elongation  of  the 
orarium  which  supports  the  stigma.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  midrib  of  the  carpellary  leaf, 
or  is  formed  by  the  rolling  up  of  the  attenuated 
extremity  of  the  latter. 

6UB80IL.PL0UGH  (PI.  17, o,  g).  See 
P1.0VOH  and  SuBsoiL-PLouoHiiro. 

SUBSOIL-PLOUGHING.  In  farming,  the 
operation  of  breaking  the  substratum  by  means 
of  a  plough  constructed  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose. Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  subsoil-plough- 
ing; adifierenceof  opinion  whichappearstohave 
been  principally  caused  by  an  inattention  to  the 
,  chemical  effects  produced  by  the  subsoil,orDean- 
stonizing  system  of  tillage,  so  named  from  being 
first  employed,  or  at  least  first  brought  into  gene- 
ral notice,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dean  sion,  in  Stirling- 
shire, when  he  was  examined,  in  1836,  before 
the  Agriculiural  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  By  this  system,  by  means  of  a  sub- 
soil plough,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds, 
the  subsoil,  or  under  crust  of  earth,  is  merely 
broken  and  pulverized,  say  to  the  depth  of  from 
14  to  20  inches,  without  being  brought  to  the 
surface,  or  mixed  with  the  upper  soil;  after  a 
lapse  of  4  or  5  years,  a  portion  of  the  previously 
disturbed  substratum  is  found,  by  experience, 
in  a  state  to  be  advantageously  (by  deep  plough- 
ing) brought  to  the  surface;  it  being  in  this 
lOU 
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time,' by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  per- 
haps by  a  partial  mixture  with  the  surface- 
mould,  rendered  sufficiently  friable  and  fertile:. 
It  is  of  necessity  a  consequence  of  this  subsoil- 
ploughing,  that  the  permanent  drains  of  all 
lands  thus  cultivated  must  be  constructed  rather 
deeper  in  the  soil  than  is  usual  with  farmers ; 
the  top  of  those  at  Deanston  are  placed  at  a 
depth  of  22  inches  from  the  surface,  so  as  to 
be  completely  out  of  the  way  of  the  subsoil 
which  the  plough  has  turned  over. 

As  the  description  of  this  valuable  plough 
cannot  be  too  generally  circulated,  I  will  here 
introduce  it  in  Mr.  Smith's  own  words : — 

**  The  subsoil-plough  has  been  constructed  ock 
principles  appearing  the  best  fitted  to  break  np 
the  subsoil  completely  to  a  depth  sufficient  for 
thorough  cultivation,  say  14  to  16  inches,  whilst 
the  active  soil  is  still  retained  on  the  surface  ; 
to  be  of  the  easiest  possible  draught  in  refer- 
ence to  the  depth  of  furrow  and  firmness  of  the 
subsoil ;  to  have  strength  and  massive  weight 
sufficient  to  penetrate  the  hardest  stratum ;  to 
resist  the  shocks  from  fast  stones,  and  to  throw 
out  all  stones  under  200  lbs.  in  weight.  AU 
this  has  been  accomplished  and  practically 
proved  at  Deanston,  over  an  extent  of  at  least 
200  acres  of  various  soils;  and  also  in  Tarious 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  doriog 
several  seasons.  The  plough  requires  4  good 
horses,  an  active  ploughman,  and  a  lad  to 
drive  the  horses  and  manage  them  at  the  tara- 
ings.  Six  horses,  yoked  three  and  three  abreast^ 
may  be  necessary  in  some  very  stiff  or  stony 
soils.  A  common  plough,  drawn  by  two  faorsesp 
goes  before  the  subsoil-plough,  throwing  oat  a 
large  open  furrow  of  the  active  soil;  the  sob- 
soil-plough  following,  slits  up  thorongfaly  and 
breaks  the  subsoil,  and  the  next  farrow  of 
active  soil  is  thrown  over  the  last  opened  far- 
row of  the  subsoil ;  the  stones  brought  to  the 
surface  by  the  subsoil-plough  being  thrown 
aside  on  the  ploughed  part  of  the  land  by  a  lad: 
thus  the  work  proceeds  until  the  whole  field  is 
gone  over.  The  lad  should  carry  a  bag. of 
wooden  pins,  that  he  may  mark  the  site  of  the 
large  fast  stones  which  the  plough  cannot  throw 
out,  and  which  must  afterwards  be  dug  out 
with  the  pick,  and  perhaps  blasted. 

**  The  charge  of  subsoil-ploughing  a  Scotch 
acre  may  be  estimated  at  24«.  or  30«.  per  statnie 
acre,  being  one-fifth  of  what  a  similar  depth 
with  the  spade  would  cost,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
as  effectually  done.  When  land  which  has 
been  opened  up  by  the  subsoil-plough  shall 
have  undergone  the  first  rotation  of  cropping, 
several  inches  of  the  subsoil  may  be  taken  np 
by  the  plough  to  mix  with  the  active  soil ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  subsoil  is  ameliorated,  so 
may  the  greater  depth  be  taken  up  with  advan- 
tage. In  the  richer  subsoils  it  is  sometimes 
expedient  to  plough  to  the  whole  depth  of  the 
moved  subsoil  on  the  first  application  of  the 
trench-plough.  The  trench-plough  recommend- 
ed for  this  process  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  Wilkie's  plough,  having  all  its  dimensions 
made  of  double  size ;  or,  what  is  found  to  an- 
swer fully  as  well,  by  a  plough  in  the  fashion 
of  the  old  Scotch  plough,  but  also  of  double 
dimensions.  Such  ploughs  require  six  horses, 
yoked  three  and  three  abreast,  with  one  man  lo 
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Md  the  plough,  and  aoothfr  to  manage  the 
horses,  to  do  the  work  efiectually.  This  ope- 
ration should  be  performed  in  turning  over  the 
winter  farrow  preparatory  to  a  green  crop,  and 
the  sooner  the  work  is  performed  after  harvest 
the  better.  In  estimating  the  expense  of  this 
operation,  the  horses  may  be  charged  at  4;.  each, 
to  cover  all  expenses,  tear  and  wear,  &c., 
which  will  amount  to  34*.;  two  men,  2«.— 4y.; 
and  an  attendant  lad  to  pick  out  stones.  Is.; 
in  ail  39«.  As  ihe  work  is  heavy,  the  motion 
of  the  horses  is  necessarily  slow,  and  it  will, 
in  general,  take  8  hoars'  working  to  accom- 
plish one  statute  acre.  The  expense  of  this 
operation  may  appear  alarming;  but  when  it 
is  considered  that  one  such  ploughing  will  be 
more  effectual  in  killing  weeds,  and  in  expos- 
ing the  soil  to  the  air,  than  two  ordinary  plough- 
ings,  we  may  deduct  the  cost  of  two  such— 20<., 
leaving  9«.  to  be  charged  against  the  deep 
working. 

«*  When  land  has  been  thoroughly  drained, 
deeply  wrought,  and  well  manured,  the  most 
unpromising  sterile  soil  becomes  a  deep,  rich 
loam,  rivalling  in  fertility  the  best  natural  land 
of  the  country ;  and  from  being  fined  for  rais- 
ing only  scanty  crops  of  common  oats,  will 
bear  good  crops  of  from  32  to  48  bushels  of 
wheat,  30  to  40  bushels  of  beans,  40  to  60 
bushels  of  barley,  and  from  48  to  70  bushels 
x>f  early  oats  per  statute  acre;  besides  potatoes, 
turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  and  carrots  as  green 
4:rops,  which  all  good  agriculturists  know  are 
the  abundant  producers  of  the  best  manure. 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  all  the  advan- 
tages of  dry  and  deep  soil.  Every  operation  in 
husbandry  is  thereby  facilitated  and  cheapen- 
ed ;  less  seed  and  less  manure  produce  a  full 
effect ;  the  chances  of  a  good  and  early  tid  (a 
Scotch  term  for  that  state  of  the  ploughed  soil 
which  is  most  suitable  for  receiving  the  seed, 
neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry)  for  sowing  are 
4^reatly  increased,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
io  our  precarious  climate;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  even  the  climate  itself  will  be 
much  improved  by  the  general  prevalence  of 
land  dry.^ 

In  this  instance,  as  in  most  other  novel  agri- 
cultural efforts,  the  zeal  of  its  promoters  has 
sometimes  carried  them  too  far;  they  have 
even  confidently  contended  that  in  most  situa- 
tions subsoiling  will  render  draining  unneces- 
sary; a  result  which  would  hardly  have  been 
arrived  at  by  the  most  sanguine  subsoiler,  if 
he  had  paused  to  recollect  that  deepening  the 
soil,  however  it  may  promote  the  absorption 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  can  in  few  situations 
-enable  land-springs  and  stagnant  waters  to 
escape.  The  objects  to  be  attained  by  these 
ope'raiions  are,  in  fact,  diameirically  opposite. 
The  one  is  adopted  to  increase  the  gradual 
healthful  supply  of  food  and  moisture  by  the 
earth  to  the  roi»ts  of  the  crop,  in  the  degree 
the  most  grateful  to  Its  habits.  The  other  ex- 
pensive practice  is  to  remove  that  moisture 
when  (from  any  cause)  it  becomes  too  abun- 
dant for  healthful  vegetation;  this  removal  can 
only  be  obtained  in  very  peculiar  situations  by 
Ihe  mere  use  of  the  subsoil-plough,  and  then 
to  a  very  limited  extent;  such,  for  example,  as 
when  the  crust  or  sub:»oil  is  of  such  a  degree 


of  thinness  as  to  be  completely  penetrated  by 
the  plough,  and  thus  the  upper  soil  brought,  by 
breaking  up  the  separating  crust,  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  a  substratum  of  earth  of 
greater  absorbent  properties  than  the  pan-crust 
which  has  hitherto  separated  them. 

The  farmers  of  the  chalky  soils  of  St^ssex, 
Dorsetshire,  Wilts,  and  Hampshire,  very  ad- 
vantageously raise  the  substratum  of  chalk  ex- 
isting under  their  lahds,  and  spread  it  in  con- 
siderable quantities  on  the  surface.  Those  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk  in  many  places  do  the  same 
with  the  under-slratum  of  clay  or  marl  on 
which  their  surface-soils  immediately  rest;  and 
they  find  this  a  very  profitable  practice,  because 
the  earths  which  constitute  all  fertile  soils 
being  also  the  necessary  constituents  of  the 
commonly  cultivated  grasses,  are  gradually 
and  incessantly  carried  off  from  thence  by  con- 
tinual cropping,  and  consequently  in  time  an 
advantageous  opportunity  is  afforded  for  their 
being  replenished  with  the  earths,  perhaps  con- 
tained in  the  subsoil,  in  which  they  may  have 
become  deficient. 

The  chemical  effect  of  pulverizing  and  break- 
ing up  a  subsoil  is  certainly  advantageous  to 
the  plant  in  two  ways,  besides  others  with 
which  we  are  very  likely  at  present  unac- 
quainted ;  first,  it  renders  the  soil  penetrable 
to  a  much  greater  depth  by  the  roots,  or  minute 
fibres  of  the  plant,  and  consequently  renders 
more  available  any  decomposing  matters,  or 
earthy  ingredients,  which  that  substratum  may 
contain ;  and,  secondly,  it  renders  the  soil  much 
more  freely  permeable  by  the  atmosphere,  ren- 
dering, in  consequence,  a  greatly  increased 
supply,  not  only  of  oxygen  gas  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  but  also  yielding  more  moisture,  not 
only  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  atmospheric 
air ;  which  moisture,  let  it  be  remembered  by 
the  cultivator,  is  in  all  weathers  as  incessantly 
absorbing  by  the  soil  as  it  is  universally  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere,  abounding  most  ia 
the  latter,  in  the  very  periods  when  it  is  most 
needed  by  the  plants — that  is,  in  the  warmest 
and  driest  weather. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  prove,  that  the 
roots  of  commonly  cultivated  plants  will  pene* 
trate,  under  favourable  circumstances,  much 
greater  depths  into  the  soil,  in  search  of  mois- 
ture, than  they  can,  from  the  resistance  of  the 
case-hardened  subsoil,  commonly  attain.  Thus 
the  roots  of  the  wheat  plant  in  loose,  deep  soilsv 
have  been  found  to  descend  to  a  depth  of  2  or 
3  feet,  or  even  more;  and  iti  is  evident,  that 
if  plants  are  principally  sustained  in  dry  wea- 
ther by  the  atmospheric,  aqueous  vapour  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil,  that  that  supply  of  water 
must  be  necessarily  increased,  by  enabling  the 
atmospheric  vapour  and  gases,  as  well  as  the 
roots  of  plants,  to  attain  to  a  greater  depth ;  for 
the  interior  of  a  well-pulverized  soil,  be  it 
remembered,  continues  steadily  to  absorb  this 
essential  food  of  vegetables,  even  when  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  drying  in  the  sun.        i 

And  by  facilitating  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  soil,  another  advantage  is  obtained,  that  of 
increasing  its  temperature.  The  earths  are 
naturally  bad  conductors  of  heat,  especially 
downwards ;  thus  it  is  well-known,  that,  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  red-hot  balls  emplo^' 
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by  the  garrison  were  readily  carried  from  the 
famaces  to  the  batteries  in  vroodtn  barrows, 
whose  bottoms  were  merely  covered  with  earth. 
Davy  proved  the  superior  rapidity  with  which 
a  loose,  black  soil  was  heated  compared  with  a 
chalky  soil,  by  placing  equal  portions  of  each 
in  the  sunshine;  the  first  was  heated  in  an 
hour  from  65**  to  88**,  while  the  chalk  was  only 
heated  to  69^  {Eleminlt  ofjgr.  Chem,  p.  178.) 
This  trial,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  conclusive,  since  the  surface  of  the 
black  soils  naturally  increases  more  rapidly 
in  temperature  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  than  those  of  a  lighter  colour.  A 
fVee  access  of  air  to  all  soifs  also  adds  to  their 
fertility,  by  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the 
excretory  matters  of  plants,  which  otherwise 
would  remain  for  a  longer  period,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  plants  of  the  same  species. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  secretary 
of  the  English  Jgnculiural  Socitly^  Sir  E.  Stracey 
has  given  some  of  the  results  of  his  experience 
with  -the  Rackheath  subsoil-plough,  and  they 
are  of  a  description  which  cannot  be  too  gene- 
rally known : — "  On  my  coming,"  he  remarks, 
"to  reside  on  my  estate  at  Rackheath,  about  6 
years  since,  I  found  600  acres  of  heath  land, 
composing  2  farms  (which  had  been  enclosed 
tinder  an  act  of  parliament  about  40  years), 
without  tenants ;  the  gorse,  heather,  and  fern, 
shooting  up  in  all  parts.  In  short,  the  land  was 
in  such  a  condition,  that  the  crops  returned  not 
the  seed  sown.  The  land  was  a  loose,  loamy 
soil,  and  had  been  broken  up  by  the  plough  to 
a  depth  not  exceeding  4  inches,  beneath  which 
"Was  a  substratum  (provincially  called  an  iron 
pan)  so  hard,  that  with  difficulty  could  a  pick- 
axe be  made  to  enter  in  many  places ;  and  my 
bailiff,  who  had  looked  after  the  land  for  35 
years,  told  me  that  the  lands  were  not  worth 
cultivation — that  all  the  neighbouring  farmers 
Mid  the  same  thing — ^and  that  there  was  but 
one  thing  to  be  done,  viz.,  to  plant  with  fir  and 
forest  trees ;  but  to  this  I  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion, as  I  had  the  year  preceding  allotted  some 
{parcels  of  ground,  taken  out  of  the  adjoining 
ands,  to  some  cottagers ;  to  each  cottage,  about 
one-third  of  an  acre.  Tlie  crops  on  all  these 
allotments  looked  fine,  healthy,  and  good,  pro- 
ducing excellent  wheat,  carrots,  peas,  cabbages, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  in  abundance. 
The  question  then  was,  how  was  this  done  t 
On  the  outside  of  the  cottage  allotments  all 
was  barren.  It  could  not  be  by  the  manure  that 
had  been  laid  on,  for  the  cottagers  had  none 
bat  that  which  they  had  scraped  from  the 
Toads.  The  magic  of  all  this  I  could  ascribe  to 
nothing  else  but  the  spade;  they  had  broken  up 
the  land  18  inches  deep.  As  to  digging  up  500 
acres  with  the  spade,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches, 
at  an  expense  of  62.  an  acre,  I  teould  not 
attempt  it.  I  accordingly  considered,  that  a 
plough  might  be  constructed  so  as  to  loosen  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  keeping  the  best 
soil  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  and  near  the  sur- 
face, thus  admitting  air  and  moisture  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  enabling  them  to  ex- 
tend their  spongioles  in  search  of  food ;  for  air, 
moisture,  and  extent  of  pasture,  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  thriving  and  increase  of  vegetables 
as  of  animals.  In  this  attempt  I  sacceeded,  as 
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the  result  will  show.  I  have  now  broken  up- 
all  these  500  acf es,  18  inches  deep.  The  pro* 
cess  was  by  sending  a  common  plough,  drairn 
by  two  horses,  to  precede,  which  turned  owcr 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  4  inches  ;  my  sob- 
soil-plough  immediately  followed  in  the  rurrow 
made,  drawn  by  four  horses,  stirring  and 
breaking  the  soil  12  or  14  inches  deeper,  bat 
not  turning  it  over.  Sometimes  the  iron  pan 
was  .so  hard,  that  the  horses  were  set  fast, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  use  the  pickaxe  to 
release  them  before  they  could  proceed.  After 
the  first  year,  the  land  produced  double  the 
former  crops,  many  of  the  carrots  being  16 
inches  in  length,  and  of  a  proportionate  thick- 
ness. This  amendment  could  have  arisen 
solely  from  the  deep  ploughing.  Manure  J  bad 
scarcely  any,  the  land  not  producing  then  stover 
sufficient  to  keep  any  stock  worth  mentioning, 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  procure  sufficient 
quantity  from  the  town.  The  plough  tore  up 
by  the  roots  all  the  old  gorse,  heather,  and  fero, 
so  that  the  land  lost  all  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  heath  land  the  first  year  after  the  deep 
ploughing ;  which  it  had  retained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ploughing  with  the  common  pioagfas,  for 
35  years.  Immediately  after  this  subsoil-plough- 
ing, the  crop  of  wheat  was  strong  and  long  ta 
the  straw,  and  the  grain  close-bosomed  and 
heavy,  weighing  full  64  pounds  to  the  bosheL 
The  quantity,  as  might  be  expected,  not  lar*e 
(about  26  bushels  to  the  acre),  but  great  ia 
comparison  to  what  it  produced  before.  The 
millers  were  desirous  of  purchasing  it,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  it  was  grown  upon  the 
heath  land,  as  in  former  years  my  bailiiTcould 
with  difficulty  get  a  miller  to  look  at  his  sam- 
ple. Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  land 
then  had  had  no  manure  for  years,  was  run  ont, 
and  could  only  have  been  ameliorated  by  the 
admission  of  air  and  moisture  by  the  deep 
ploughing.  This  year  the  wheat  on  this  land 
has  looked  most  promising ;  the  ears  large  and 
heavy,  the  straw  long ;  and  I  expect  the  pro- 
duce will  be  from  34  to  36  bushels  an  acre :  the 
wheat,  the  **  golden  drop.**  My  Swedish  tomips 
on  this  land  this  year  are  very  good ;  my  pml- 
ding  and  sugar-loaf  tomips  failing  in  many 
parts,  sharing  the  fate  of  those  of  my  neigb- 
bours,  having  been  greatly  injured  by  tbe  tor- 
rents of  rain  which  fell  after  they  had  shown  ' 
themselves  above  the  ground.  Tomips  mvst 
dave  a  deep  and  well-pulverized  soil,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  swell,  and  the  tap-roots  la 
penetrate  in  search  of  food.  The  tapHrooc  of  a 
Swethsh  turnip  has  been  known  to  penetraie 
39  inches  into  the  ground." 

Sulhturf  P2oug/L—<*  Being  on  the  snfafectof 
the  sub-soil  plough,"  says  Sir  BdmuDd  Straeey. 
*'I  may  as  well  tell  you  I  have  contrived  an- 
other plough,  from  the  use  of  which  the  gresfr> 
est  benefit  has  been  derived  by  my  park  land. 
I  call  this  my  'sub-turf  plough.'  It  is  used  is 
loosen  the  turf  about  10}  inches  deep  below 
the  surface,  without  turning  over  the  flag; 
loosening  the  soil  underneath,  consequently, 
admitting  the  air  and  the  rain,  and  pennltting 
the  roots  of  the  herbage  to  spread  in  search  at 
food.  There  are  no  marks  left  by  which  h  caft 
be  known  that  the  land  has  been  so  ploagbed» 
except  from  the  straight  lines  of  the  eonlter,  at 
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the  distance  of  about  14  inches  one  lh>m  an- 
other. In  about  three  months  from  the  time  of 
ploii<rhin^  these  line.^  are  totally  obliterated, 
and  the  quantity  of  aftermath,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bottom,  have  been  the  subject  of 
admiration  of  all  my  nei^hboora.  Another 
advantage  from  this  subturf-plonghing  is,  that, 
before  that  took  place,  water  was  lying  stag-r 
nant  in  many  parts  (after  heary  rains),  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  grounds,  to  a  great  depth: 
now  no  water  is  to  be  seen  lying  on  any  part, 
the  whole  being  absorbed  by  the  earth."  (journ, 
of  Enfc.  Agr.  Sor.  vol.  i.  p.  953.) 

And  for  heavier  soils, theevidenee in  favonr 
of  snbsoil-ploughing  is  equally  valuable.  In 
the  year  1838,  an  experiment  was  made  by 
8ir  James  Graham,  which  is  important  in  se* 
veral  respects.  It  was  on  a  fiekl  of  about  8 
acres,  of  the  poorest  and  wettest  land.  **The 
surface-soil  is  about  &  inches  deep  of  black 
earth,  of  a  peaty  quality.  The  subsoil  is  a 
weeping  retentive  clay,  with  sand  and  rusty 
grav«l  intermixed.  This  clay  extends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  drains,  which  are  of  tile,  laid  90 
inches  deep  in  every  farrow.  This  field  was 
rented  by  the  out-going  tenant  at  4$.  Sd.  per 
acre.  It  was  in  pasture  of  the  coarsest  de* 
acription,  overran  with  rushes  and  other  aqua- 
tic plants.  AOer  draining,  on  one-half  of  this 
field  I  used  Mr.  Smith's  subsoil-plough*  On 
the  other  half  I  trench-ploughed  to  the  depth 
ef  10  inches,  by  two  ploughs  following  in  suc- 
eession.  In  the  first  part,  not  mixing  with  the 
surface  any  of  the  subsoil ;  in  the  last  part, 
eom mingling  the  surface  and  the  subsoil  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.  The  whole  field 
was  heavily,  but  eqoally  manured,  and  planted 
with  potatoes;  and  though  the  potato  crop, 
even  on  good  land  in  this  neighbourhood 
(Cumberland),  was  below  an  average,  yet  the 
crop  in  this  field  exceeded  an  average,  and 
yielded  about  19  tons  per  acre.  The  field  is 
equally  drained  in  every  part.  The  crop  was 
ao  equal  throughout  the  field,  that  I  am  un- 
able to  pronounce  positively  which  part  was 
the  best,  but  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  portion  where  Mr.  8mith*8  snbsoii- 
plough  was  used." 

SUBSTRATUM.  A  stratam  lying  under 
another  stratum.  The  term  $ubtoU  is  generally 
applied  to  the  matters  which  intervene  between 
the  surfhce  soils  and  the  rocks  on  which  they 
rest ;  thus,  clay  is  the  common  substratum,  or 
anbsoil,  of  gravel. 

SUCCORY.    See  CaiecomT. 

SUCCULENT.  A  botanical  term*  signify 
ittg  fleshy,  or  filled  with  jniee^ 

SUCKER.  A  young  twig  or  shoot  from  the 
toot  of  a  plant    See  PaorAOATioir. 

SUDORIFIC.  Having  the  power  of  pro- 
dncing  perspiration. 

SUET.  The  fat  situated  aboat  the  loins  and 
kidneys,  which  is  harder  and  less  fusible  than 
that  from  other  parts  of  the  same  animaL 
That  of  the  ox  and  sheep  is  chiefly  used ;  and, 
when  melted  out  of  its  containing  membntnea, 
it  forms  tallow,  and  is  laiigely  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  candles  and  the  ordinary  soaps. 
Beef  and  mutton  suet,  when  fhsed,  concrete  at 
a  temperature  of  about  lOO^.  Like  other  kinds 
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of  fat.  it  is  a  compoimd  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.    See  Adbps,  Fat,  Labo,  &c 

SUFFRUTIC08E  (Lat  wuffnUex,  an  under- 
shrub).  Any  plant  which  is  not  exactly  either 
a  shrub  or  an  herbaceous  plant,  that  is,  which 
has  not  hard  woody  twigs  and  complete  buds^ 
like  the  one,  nor  perishable,  succulent  leaves 
and  shoots,  like  the  other,  is  so  termed.  La- 
vender is  an  instance  of  a  suflfruticose  plant. 

SUGAR  (Fr.  uure;  Germ,  zucher)^  The 
great  commercial  demand  for  sugar  is  almost 
exclusively  supplied  from  the  sugar-cane 
(.JhMirfotaccAan/«ra),  which  contains  it  in  great-^ 
er  quantity  and  purity  than  any  other  plant* 
and  consequently  aflfords  the  greatest  facilities 
for  its  extraction.  Cane  sugar  is  combined,  in 
the  juice  of  the  plant,  with  a  number  of  other 
substances.  The  following  analysis  of  M. 
Avequin  shows  the  nature  and  proportions  of 
these: — 0-46  albumen,  0*81  gum,  101*8  crys- 
tallizable  sugar,  41*6  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
0-85chlorophyle  and  oil,  0-75  stearin,  1*28  resin, 
3*58  salts,  and  700*8  water,  in  1000  parts. 
The  juice,  aAer  expression,  is  freed  from  some 
acid  which  it  contains,  by  means  of  lime,  and 
then  concentrated  by  boiling;  after  which,  as 
soon  as  brown  grains  form,  the  syrap  is  puri* 
fied,  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The  crystals 
are  next  separated  from  the  molasses,  or  un- 
crystallizable sugar,  by  dripping.  This  forms 
muscovado  or  brown  sugar,  which  is  afterwards 
purified.  The  purest  raw  sugar  comes  from 
Demerara.  Pure  sugar  is  a  compound  of 
44-44  of  carbon,  6*18  of  hydrogen,  and  49*78 
of  oxygen,  in  100  parts.  Sugar  is  nutritive, 
demulcent,  and  powerfully  antiseptic.  Grape 
sugar  undeiigoes  fermentation  more  readily 
than  cane  sugar.  A  large  quantity  of  sugar, 
identical  to  cane  sugar,  is  contained  in  the  sap 
of  the  American  maple  (Jtcer  iaccharimim^f  that 
of  the  cocoa-nut  (Coeof  nucifira),  and  m  the 
juice  of  the  bee^•root  (Beta  mUgaru),  from  each 
of  which  it  may  be  economically  obtained :  it 
has  also  been  extracted  from  grapes  or  raisins, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  is  contained  abundantlv 
in  many  ripe  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables.  It 
is,  however,  in  these  seldom  so  pure  or  in  such 
quantity  as  to  admit  of  ready  separation,  or 
crystallization.  The  total  average  quanti^ 
entered  annually  for  home  consumption  in 
England,  is,  in  round  numbers,  nearly  4,000,000 
cwts.    See  Maizs,  Maflk,  Molassis,  dec 

The  sugar-cane,  under  the  name  of  the  su* 
gar-reed,  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  records  of 
antiquity  as  a  product  of  the  Eastern  world.  It 
would  also  appear,  that  the  sugar-cane  waa 
found  growing  luxuriantly  in  Hispaniola,  when 
Columbus  first  discovered  America,  according 
to  the  account  given  by  Peter  Martyr,  written 
during  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus.  There 
are  many  varieties  or  species  of  .the  reedy 
grass  producing  sugar,  both  cultivated  and 
growing  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  mea* 
Sows,  in  both  the  Indies,  China,  Africa,  tli6 
South  8ea  Islands,  and  America.  The  common 
sngaiv<ane  (SaecKamm  qgUmanm),  Plate  iv.  d, 
is  a  perennial-rooted  plant,  very  susceptible  to 
frost,  and  therefore  restricted  in  its  cultivation 
to  a  belt  or  zone  extending  from  36®  to  40®  on 
each  side  of  the  equator.    In  the  Southera 
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Vnited  States  the  eultivation  cannot  be  carried 
on  advantageously  higher  than  about  the  32d 
degree  of  latitude,  and  here  the  cane  dies  down 
annually,  nnless  cut  in  time  to  escape  the 
effects  of  frost.  It  attains  the  height  of  7  or  8 
feet,  or  more,  and  its  broad  leaves,  and  large, 
silky  panicles,  give  it  a  beautiful  aspect  The 
stems  are  jointed,  very  smooth,  shining,  and -fill- 
ed with  a  spongy  pith :  the  flowers  of  the  sugar- 
cane art  small,  and  very  abundant,  being  cloth- 
ed externally  with  numerous  silky  hairs.  But, 
in  the  regular  course  of  cultivation,  it  never 
flowers  in  Louisiana,  and  but  rarely  in  the 
West  Indies.  Consequently,  seed  is  difficult 
to  be  procured,  short  of  Otaheite  or  China.  It 
is  well  known  that  where  the  plant  is  allowed 
to  go  to  seed,  this  natural  process  interferes 
with  the  developement  of  the  saccharine  ma- 
terials. In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  from  the  main  stalk,  planted  in 
hills  or  trenches  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 
The  cuttings  root  at  the  joints  under  ground, 
and  send  up  shoots,  which,  in  8,  12,  or  14 
months,  are  from  6  to  10  feet  long,  and  fit  to 
cut  down  for  the  mill.  A  plantation  lasts  from 
6  to  10  years,  but  in  Louisiana  the  planting  has 
to  be  renewed  every  8  or  8  years. 

The  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  so  palatable  and 
nutritive,  that,  during  the  sugar  harvest,  every 
creature  which  partakes  freely  of  it,  wjiether 
man  or  animal,  appears  to  derive  health  and  vi- 
gour from  its  use.  The  meager  and  sickly  ne- 
groes exhibit  at  this  season  a  surprising  altera- 
tion ;  and  the  laboaring  horses,  oxen,  and  mules, 
though  constantly  at  work,  yet,  as  they  are 
allowed  to  eat,  almost  without  restraint,  of 
the  refuse  plants  and  scummings  from  the  boil- 
ing-house, improve  infinitely  more  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  The  sugar-cane  is 
now  cultivated  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  variety  from  Otaheite  has  lately,  in 
the  West  Indies,  superseded  all  other  kinds  of 
cane,  and  succeeds  in  soils  too  poor  for  the 
common  varieties.  The  qualities  of  the  sugar 
are  also  very  superior. 

8ugar  is  now  cultivated  to  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  United  States.  On  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the  distance  of  about 
300  miles,  the  sugar  region  is  almost  entirely 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  Louisiana.  Here, 
the  soil  being  all  alluvial  and  of  the  richest 
description,  the  cane  is  forced  by  its  exceeding 
fertility,  together  with  the  warmth  of  the  long 
summers,  to  a  state  of  maturity  which  enables  it 
to  yield  sugar  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  Thus,  the  natural  strength 
of  the  soil  and  warmth  of  the  summer  compen- 
sate in  a  great  degree  for  other  defects  of  the 
climate.  The  extent  of  lands  in  this  portion 
of  the  United  States  admitting  of  the  profitable 
culture  of  sugar,  is  sufficient  not  only  to  supply 
the  entire  amount  required  forborne  consump- 
tion, but  for  large  exportation.  The  sugar  cul- 
ture in  the  United  Slates  is  now  protected  by  a 
duty  on  muscovado  or  brown  sugars  of  21  cts. 
per  lb.  White  sugars  from  Havana  pay  a  duty 
of  4  or  41  cts.  per  lb.  Louisiana  brown  sugar 
has  been  sold  in  the  spring  of  1843,  at  4  to  6 
cents,  per  lb.  wholesale,  in  all  of  the  Atkintic 
cities. 

Varietiei  of  the  Con*.— There  are  four  varie- 1 
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ties  of  cane  moatfy  planted  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Louisiana.  The  Otahgiie  cane  is,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  more  extensively  colti- 
vated  at  present  in  the  West  Indies  than  any 
other.  It  will  grow  better  on  the  lighter  and 
older  cultivated  soils,  and  has  several  pecnliar 
advantages  over  the  BraxiUan  or  Crwir  canes 
in  former  use,  but  now  generally  superseded. 
The  last  named  is  more  delicate  and  requires 
more  culture  than  any  other  variety,  but  pro- 
duces sugar  of  the  finest  quality.  The  vanety 
most  extensively  cultivated  on  the  rich  lands 
of  Louisiana,  is  the  Bbu-ribbom  cane,  the  most 
luxuriant  of  all  others.  All  the  varieties 
"  rattoon,"  that  is  to  say,  produce  a  growth  from 
the  roots  two  and  sometimes  three  successive 
years  in  Louisiana.  The  consumption  of  Eng- 
land now  amounts  to  upwards  of  400,000,000 
pounds,  which  gives  an  average  of  about  30 
pounds  for  each  individual.  That  of  the  C  nited 
States  is  about  260,000,000  lbs.  per  annum, 
which,  considering  the  population,  gives  a 
laiger  individual  rate  of  consumption  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

In  an  interesting  communication  in  '  the 
Farmer^  JUgitttr,  vol.  iii..  Mr.  Macrae,  a  Flo- 
rida sugar  planter,  speaks  of  the  sugar  cul- 
ture in  that  region  as  profitable,  but  still,  be 
thinks,  too  uncertain,  from  the  efifects  of  frost, 
to  be  depended  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
southern  crops.  The  season  for  manufactor- 
ing,  he  observes,  may  ^not  admit  of  the  saving 
of  600  acres  of  cane ;  but  it  assuredly  admits 
of  100  acres  being  profitably  saxred,  with  50 
effective  hands,  and  the  requisite  machinery; 
and  that,  too,  without  any  serious  sacrifice  of 
cotton,  or  great  loss  of  labour.  The  opinion 
there  generally  maintained,  that  the  mann&c- 
ture  of  a  sugar  crop  will  essentially  interfere 
with  and  diminish  the  cotton  crop,  he  reg;ards 
as  erroneous.  In  the  proportion  of  one-fiAh 
cane,  he  says  there  need  be  no  such  interfer- 
ence— ^admitting  that  the  earliness  and  severitf 
of  frost  is  such  as  to  compel  the  .immediate  ser- 
vice of  all  other  labours  to  the  security  of  the 
cane.  **  Your  60  hands  will  mattress  it  (100 
acres)  in  from  3  to  5  days,  where  it  may  lie 
for  a  month.  Half  your  force,  with  tried  ma- 
chinery, will  then  manofactare  it  in  a  fortnigbi, 
without  any  extra  labour ;  and  your  other  re- 
maining half  of  labourers  will  certainly,  at  that 
season,  save  all  the  cotton  that  is  liable  to  taU. 
It  is  not,  however,  one  year  in  ten,  that  the  sea- 
son would  compel  this  entire  disposition  of 
your  labourers ;  and  certainly  your  chance  td 
revenne  from  two  crops,  not  liable  to  the  same 
disasters  (for  none  can  deny  that  the  eotioa 
plant  has  nearly  as  many  risks  to  run  before 
its  fruit  is  saved,  as  the  cane),  is  more  thaa 
equivalent  to  a  moderate  loss  by  a  heavj  blew 
of  cotton.  No  one  should  attempt  the  eaae 
cultivation  as  a  source  of  revenue,  wiih  a  less 
force  than  60  effective  hands ;  and  I  attriba:e 
the  heretofore  failures  of  sugar  here,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  overcropping,  and  a  poverty  of 
labourers." 

The  operation  termed  **mattreuing^"  consist 
in  piling  the  cane  which  is.  cut,  to  prevent 
injury  from  frost,  in  rows  in  the  field.  The 
plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Macrae,  is  to  cut 
the  cane   down   close   to    the    groand,   and 
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ibrow  three  rows  into  one,  dios  fonkiing  wind- 
rows across  the  field,  taking  care  to  place 
the  foliage  of  one  stool  of  cane  over  the  ^ts  of 
the  previous  one,  and  laying  them  to  the  height 
of  3  or  4  feet,  like  a  thatched  roof.  In  this  way 
tiie  cane  can  be  kept  several  weeks  for  grind- 
ing and  pressing.  *'  Matiressing"  the  cane  for 
a  limittd  period,  even  after  the  frost,  so  far 
Irom  injuring  its  product,  will,  he  says,  in- 
crease it  in  Florida.  ^  As  long  as  the  demand 
lor  cotton  will  give  SO  cents,  or  even  15  cents 
per  pound,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  more  profitable 
article  of  culture,  and  sufficiently  so  to  annihi- 
late any  other  substitute;  and  even  at  10  cents 
per  pound,  it  Is  unquestionably  a  more  .expe- 
dient entire  crop  than  sugar;  and  no  prudent 
man  will,  under  any  circnmstanoes,  in  my 
opinion,  here  attempt  a  sole  sugar  crop;  its 
results  will  be,  nine  times  in  ten,  complete  rain. 
I  advocate  only  sugar  in  combination  with  cot- 
ton.'* In  his  estimate  of  the  comparative  pro- 
fits of  cotton  and  sugar,  both  rated  at  10  cents 
per  pound,  he  computes  the  product  of  an  acre 
of  cotton  at  1000  pounds,  and  an  acre  of  cane 
at  only  1000  gallons  of  juice,  equal  to  600 
pounds  of  sugar.  In  Louisiana,  al>out  1000 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  is  considered  an 
average  yield ;  in  the  West  Indies  from  8000 
to  0000  pounds." 

At  present  the  cane  crop  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Ijouisiana.  The  capital  employed  in  its  cul- 
ture in  1842  has  been  estimated  at  about 
f  52,000,000.  In  1840  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisi- 
ana was  reported  in  the  census  returns  at 
1 1 9,947,720  pounds.  In  1842  the  crop  was  esti- 
mated at  130,000,000  pounds,  being  the  greatest 
ever  before  knowA  The  annual  average  for 
several  years  is  represented  to  exceed  80,000,000 
pounds,  with  an  addition  of  4,000,000  gallons 
of  molasses. 

Whilst  the  crop  of  cane  sugar  is  increasing 
annually  at  the  Sooth,  that  from  the  maple  is 
becoming  greater  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  The  amount  of  sugar  made  in  1840, 
from  both  sources,  has  been  reported  at 
155,100,809  pounds.  In  Michigan  alone,  there 
is  said  to  be  no  less  than  30,000  acres  abound- 
ing with  the  maple.  These  trees  have  been 
estimated  at  an  average  as  worth  to  the  farmer, 
for  the  purpose  of  sugar-making  alone,  from  2 
to  9  dollars  each.  The  proportion  of  sugar- 
maples  per  acre  in  the  sugar  districts  has  been 
computed  at  30.    See  Maplb. 

Under  the  head  of  Maibk  reference  is  made 
to  the  proposed  manufacture  of  sugar  from  In- 
dian corn,  one  acre  of  which,  of  luxuriant 
growth, has  been  estimated  to  produce  from  600 
to  1000  pounds  and  more  of  good  sugar.  The 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  so  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other  Eoropean  countries,  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  the  United  States. 
To  succeed  fully,  the  manufacture  must  be 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  with  ample  capi- 
ta). Afany  excellent  essays  upon  the  subject 
may  be  found  either  separate  or  published  in 
Tarious  agricultural  periodicals. 

Chemical  compotition  of  Sugar. — ^The  progress 
of  modem  chemistry  in  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise elements  of  various  substances,  has  de- 


veloped some  highly  interesting  facts  relative 
to  sugar,  showing  the  very  slight  difference 
between  its  composition  and  that  of  many  other 
matters  to  which  it  apparently  l)ears  not  the 
least  resemblance,  such  as  starch,  saw-dust,  or 
common  woody  fibre,  linen  rags,dbc.,  which  by 
slight  additions  have  been  actually  converted 
into  sugar.  By  some  chemists,  and  panicu- 
larly  Prour,  starch  is  considered  as  sugar 
partly  organized,  containing  but  a  small  quan« 
tity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  more  than  sugar, 
the  excess  however  being  sufficient  to  prevent 
crystallization  or  conversion  by  nature  into 
sugar.  The  following  table,  prepared  from  the 
statements  of  Berzelius,  Raspail,  and  Dumas, 
by  Dr.  Prout,  shows  in  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing light,  by  what  mere  shades  of  difierence  in 
their  constituent  atoms,  substances,  which  to 
the  sense  appear  a*s  far  apart  as  the  zenith  from 
the  nadir,  are  separated.  Water  is  composed 
of  definite  and  well-ascertained  proportions  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  in  the  formation  of 
sugar,  starch,  acetic  acid,  and  lignin,  or  the 
pure  woody  fibre  of  trees  and  plants,  these  two 
materials  are  found  united  in  the  same  propor- 
tions BS  in  water;  the  only  ingredient  added 
for  their  completion  being  carbon.  These  sub- 
stances, sugar,  acetic  acid,  starch,  and  ligaiup 
inay  therefore  be  considered  as  composed  of 
carbon  and  water  in  the  proportions  here  given* 

OwtoB.  Walv. 
Sugur.—IQO  purls  of  tncar  ttom  tureh 

contain        ....  WiO  A3*80 

Prom  honey  -                        -  8686  63*64 

Prom  Bast  India  motet  -       -  40-88  99  It 

Prom  beet -root  and  maple     -  4tl0  87*86 

Prom  Enfflitb  refined    -       -  4805  86-66 

From  ■ugar  candy,  pure        -  4S*69  87*15 

AutUJbM 47*05  «•« 

S(ar«*.— Arrow  root   In   Ita  ordinary 

■lata    •    -  -  86*04  63*Ct 
Prom  wbaat  is  Its  ordinary 

•tate 37-50  61*50 

Prom  wheat  dried  21S<*  -  48*80  87*86 

LvtOu.'-'ln  Iti  ordinary  state  nrdryoess  42*70  87*86 

Prom  willow  dried  USP         .  49*80  80*86 

Promlwx         do.          •       -  50*00  60-06 

Dr.  Prout,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  re- 
marks, "  that  both  starch  and  wood  can  by  dif- 
ferent artificial  processes  Be  converted  into 
sugar  or  vinegar.  But  we  are  unable  to  re- 
verse the  process,  and  convert  vinegar  into 
sugar,  or  starch  into  wood."  The  chemist  Bra- 
connel  has  ascertained  that  a  pound  of  linea 
rags  yields  rather  more  than  a  pound  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Guthrie  of  Sackett's  Harbour,  in  his 
attempts  to  make  sugar  from  potatoes,  pro- 
duced large  quantities  of  molasses,  but  with  all 
his  skill  was  unable  to  crystallize  or  grain  it^ 
without  the  introduction  of  some  deleterious 
substance,  lead,  for  instance ;  and  consequently 
all  his  was  used  in  a  liquid  form,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  syrup,  or  rather  honey.  The 
potatoes  were  first  converted  into  starch,  and 
then,  by  boiling  in  sulphuric  acid,  diluted,  for 
sope  hours,  into  sugar.  The  directions  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana  for  this  process  are» 
2000  parts  of  starch,  6000  parts  of  water,  and  40 
parts  strong  sulphuric  acid — the  mixture  to 
buil  some  36  hours  in  silver  or  lead;  but  Mr. 
Guthrie  accomplishes  the  conversion  by  the 
use  of  steam  in  about  6  hours.  The  produc- 
tion of  sugar  or  molasses  is  possible  from  a 
great  variety  of  materials  provided  by  nature, 
such  as  the  cane,  maple,  beet  honey— all  plaau 
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that  afford  siarch.or  substances  that  by  chemi- ! 
cal  process  can  be  converted  into  ^om,  as  flax, 
linen  rags,  &c.;  still  none  have  yet  been  foand* 
which  can  siiccessfally  enter  into  competitioa 
with  the  cane. 

8UGAR  BEET.  The  white  beet  already 
mentioned  under  the  head  Bsrr.  As  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  root  will  soon  be  brought  into 
reqaisition  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States,  where  so  many  other  sources  exist 
from  which  this  may  be  readily  procured,  we 
shall  confine  our  observations  to  it  as  an  article 
of  food  for  farm-slock. 

The  following  information  relative  to  the 
beet  culture,  dec,  is  from  Mr.  Col  man's  Fonr/A 
Rtport  ttptm  the  JgrieuUwi  of  MastaehutetU: 

**  Beets  are  oAen  a  very  profitable  crop. 
They  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities;  are 
packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  the  south. 
One  dollar  and  a  half  is  a  common  price  for  a 
barrel  containing  a^  bushels.  The  farmer 
giving  thi)  statement  has  oAen  produced  800 
bushels  to  the  acre.  They  are  planted  on 
ridges  about  4  feet  apart,  in  double  rows ;  and 
the  intermediate  spaces  are  often  sown  with 
turnips.  The  ridge  planting  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferred here  for  all  vegetables  of  this  kind.  In 
my  opinion,  and  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  which  has  not  been  small,  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  ridges  about  37  inches  apart, 
plant  the  beets  in  single  rows,  and  cultivate 
them  with  a  plough.  A  very  useful  machine 
for  planting  beets  is  a  wheel,  set  like  that  of  a 
wheel-barrow,  with  pins  projecting  from  the 
rim  2  inches,  and  placed  8  inches  apart,  which 
is  passed  along  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  the 
seeds  dropped  by  hand  into  the  holes  marked 
by  the  pins.  They  may  then  be  covered  by 
drawing  a  rake-head  along  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  perform  all 
operations  in  planting,  where  the  vegetable  is 
lU^rwards  to  be  cultivated,  in  straight  lines. 
The  work  is  by  this  means  greatly  facilitated." 

A  crop  of  sugar  beets  was  raised  at  Nahant, 
in  1840,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor,  of  42,284  lbs. 
on  93  rods,  or  at  the  rate  of  36  tons  746  ^^|f\  lbs. 
net  weight  per  acre,  being  about  1300  bushels 
per  acre,  allowing  66  lbs.  per  bushel.  One  of 
the  roots  cropped  and  cleaned,  weighed  31  lbs. 
The  ground  was  trenched  to  the  depth  of  20 
inches,  and  well  manured,  the  stones  removed 
being  all  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 
Allowing  the  beets  worth  $5  a  ton,  this  would 
give  $180  to  an  acre,  leaving  the  land  in  high 
tilth  for  farther  rich  crops.  The  expenses  of 
cnltivating  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  in  the  New 
Kngland  States,  have  been  thus  stated  by  the 
editor  of  the  Yanket  Farmer, 
Um  of  an  acre  of  land  well  prepared  for  beeta, 

and  manured,  or  managed  la  tbe  prevkrai 

erop t»00 

PJoof  blng -         400 

Cultlvator-iv»  bone,  cattlvator  and  band,  two 


Twice  more  befote  eiiwlng       ....  i  OO 

Barrowlof        .......  50 

Bced  tt  U,  sowing  with  a  macblne  75    .       .  100 

PIrat  hoeing 400 

Second  hoeing,  tbinning,  nad  mneplaaihig  to 

anpply  defielenelea 4  00 

■oeinc  again,  and  tooeentog  tbe  ground  with 

machinee       .......  tdO 

Btrvesitnc       ••••...  900 
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This  we  think  a  high  estimate.  Still,  it  mtist 
be  admitted  that  the  cost  of  coltivating  an  acre 
of  sugar  beets  much  exceeds  that  of  an  acre  of 
Indian  corn.  In  some  places  the  proportional 
ex))ense  of  a  root  over  a  corn  crop  is  double; 
in  others  treble.  The  following  obctervaiioos 
upon  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  beet  crop,  are 
also  taken  from  the  Yatikte  Farmer. 

Make  the  rows  8  feet  4  inches  apart,  and 
then  a  cultivator  can  be  used  in  hoeing.  If 
the  beets  stand  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
weigh  2|  lbs.  each,  the  yield  will  be  SO  iob& 
In  rich  ground,  at  that  distance  a  great  a  amber 
will  weigh  4  or  5  lbs.  each ;  30  tons  is  a  goad 
crop,  but  not  extremely  large,  for  in  some  cases 
25  or  30  tons  to  the  acre  have  been  raised  ia 
this  country.  At  tbe  above  expense  of  $40  Is 
the  acre  with  a  yield  of  20  tons,  the  cost  woald 
be  $%  per  ton .  We  make  th is  estim ate,  to  show 
how  cheap  beets  may  be  raised  under  favosr- 
able  circumstances,  such  as  good  land  at  a  fair 
price,  convenient  machinery  and  implenoeoi^ 
and  the  most  prudential  jnanagement  in  die 
culture,  with  labour  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
a  favourable  season. 

Supposing  we  reckon  the  prodnce  cmly  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  above,  say  18f  tons,  and  tbe 
cost  32^  per  cent,  more,  which  will  be  $S3  33; 
then  the  cost  of  the  beets  will  be  only  #4  per 
ton,  one-fiflh  less  than  Mr.  Bosson  reckoned  ia 
his  calculation  on  the  cost  of  beet  sugar.  If 
we  reckon  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  13^  tons  per 
acre  would  be  only  533  bushels,  which  woald 
be  no  more  than  a  middling  crop  ;  not  half  as 
much  as  has  been  raised  in  a  number  of  cases 
that  have  been  named. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  sugar  beets  for 
feeding  stock,  dec,  Mr.  P.  Diehl,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, says  that  in  his  neighbonrfaood,  persons 
feeding  tiie  beet  to  cows,  readily  procnre  t 
cents  per  lb.  more  for  their  batter  than  their 
neighbours  who  do  not  use  the  beet.  His  hc^ 
are  wintered  entirely  on  beets  and  kitchen  sl^ 
and  kept  in  fine  condition.  He  states  that  be 
has  fattened  solely  on  sugar  beets,  beevei^ 
which  when  sold,  were  pro<koiinced  by  the 
butchers  the  best  they  had  trilled  for  many 
years  before.  In  contrasting  the  probate 
amount  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  per  acre,  of  a 
crop  of  com  and  a  crop  of  beets,  he  sajrs :  Al- 
lowing for  the  average  crop  of  beets  1000  bs- 
shels  per  acre,  which  is  moderate,  this  qoaati^ 
will  fatten  11  head  of  steers  in  90  days,  at  tm 
bushel  per  day  for  each  steer.  Allowing  te 
average  com  crop  to  be  50  bushels  p*r  acre, 
which  is  very  large,  this  product  will  fiittea 
only  1)  head,  in  the  same  time,  feeding  at  the 
usual  rate  of  1)  pecks  per  day.  This  leavei 
a  balance  in  favour  of  beets,  fractions  asidei 
of  about  800  per  cent  (See  CWftro/or,  r6L  via. 
p.  110.)  There  is  perhaps  no  food  which  wiS 
contribute  in  winter  so  much  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  dbairy  prodocts  ai 
the  sugar  beet  But  it  should  be  used  aloi^ 
with  good  hay,  fodder,  and  other  dry  pn^ 
vender. 

Under  the  head  of  Maitoxl  WuaBSLy  a  tabvlir 
view  is  given  of  the  comparative  nutritive  m^ 
terials  in  several  of  the  roots  most  usually  eal- 
tivated  for  agricultural  purposes.  Prom  ihii 
itVill  be  seen,  that  ia  sacehariae  matter  as 
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veil  as  in  the  total  amount  ef  soluble  matter, 
tlie  beet  iranscends  all  the  other  roots  taken  into 
the  estimate.  The  proportion  of  nutritious 
natter  in  carrots  and  parsnips  is  also  very  con- 
tiderahle.    Bee  table,  Art  Poon,  p.  489. 

SUNDEW  {Drmera,  from  ifroferof,  devy). 
This  is  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  genua  of 
plants,  whose  leaves  are  ornamented  with  red 
glandular  hairs,  discharging  from  their  ends  a 
drop  of  viscid,  acrid  juice,  which,  from  iu 
aemblance  to  dew,  has  given  rise  to  the  com- 
mon and  generic  name.  These  hairs  are  so 
irritable  as  to  contract  when  touched,  imprison- 
ing insects,  after  the  manner  of  Diemeta  nmKt' 
puh.  In  their  native  state  they  are  found 
icrowing  on  mossy,  turfy  bogs.  They  are  all 
increased  by  seeds,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
sow  themselves.  In  England  there  are  three 
indigenous  species,  all  perennials.  The  leaves 
are  either  undivided  or  lobed,  entire.  Flowers 
terminal,  racemose,  rarely  solitary.  Petals  red 
or  white.  Beveral  species  are  found  in  the 
United  States. 

SUNFLOWER  (HtHmnthuB,  from  Adiot,  son, 
and  anthot^  a  flower ;  on  account  of  tha  bril- 
liant colour  of  the  flowera,  and  from  the  erro- 
neous idea  that  the  flowers  always  turned 
towards  the  sun).  A  highly  ornamental  and 
extensive  genus  of  plants;  and  from  their  tall 
growth  they  are  particnlarly  adapted  to  the 
back  of  flower-borders  or  the  front  of  shrub- 
beries, in  which  situations  they  make  a  splen- 
did appearance  in  autumn :  they  grow  wall  in 
any  common  garden  soil,  the  tender  kinds 
being  protected  in  winter.  It  appears  to  pos- 
sess far  more  profitable  qualities  than  were 
bitherto  supposed,  and,  besides  forming  a  beau- 
tiful object  in  a  bed  of  flowers,  it  may  be  cultip 
▼aied  with  advantage,  and  applied  to  many 
tiaeful  purposes.  An  acre  of  land  will  contain 
'9ft,(KM>  sunflower  plants,  13  inches  distant  from 
each  other.  The  produce  will  be  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  mode  of  cultivation ; 
but  the  average  has  been  found  to  be  50  bush- 
els of  the  seed  per  acre,  which  will  yield  60 
gallons  of  oil.  The  oil  is  excellent  for  table 
use,  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  the  manufac- 
10 re  of  soaps.  The  mare,  or  refuse  of  the 
seeds  after  the  oil  has  t>een  expressed,  made 
into  cake,  will  produce  1500  lbs.,  and  the  stalks, 
when  burnt  for  alkali,  will  give  10  per  cent,  of 
potassa.  The  green  leaves  of  the  sunflower, 
when  dried  and  burnt  to  powder,  make  excel- 
lent fodder  fur  milch  cows,  mixed  with  bran. 
From  the  ease  wiih  which  sunflowers  are  pro- 
duced in  gardens  (for  they  seem  to  flourish  in 
any  soil,  and  to  require  no  particular  care), 
we  n'.ay  safely  say  that  an  acre  of  land  will 
yield  a  considerable  return.  Poultry  are  very 
fond  of  the  seeds. 

SUNFLOWER,  WILD  or  FALSE.  Snttz*- 
vfeed  {Heletiivm  auumnaie).  A  plant  with  a 
biennial  root  found  in  the  United  States. 

SWAMP.  Ground  habituslly  so  moixt  and 
so  A  as  not  to  admit  of  being  trod  by  cattle,  but 
at  the  same  time  producing  particular  kinds  of 
tr^ev,  bu.<«hes,  and  plantt.  A  swamp  differs 
fr:>m  a  bog  and  a  marsh  in  producing  trees 
and  shrubs,  while  the  tatter  produce  only  herb- 
age, plan's  and  mosses.  In  autumn  and 
apring,  th^  exhalations  from  awampa  are  pro- 


ductive of  agues,  consequently  it  is  important 
to  fill  them  up  or  drain  them. 

SWAN  (Cygnw).  Of  the  noble  web-footed 
birds  so  called  there  arc  three  British  species s 
the  Hooper,  or  Bewick's;  the  wild,  and  tha 
tame  swan.  The  wild  swan  and  Hooper  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  true  native 
species.  The  tame  swan  (C.  olor)  is  superior 
in  bulk  to  either  of  the  wild  species,  and  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  a  large,  black,  callous 
knob  on  the  base  of  the  bill.  Our  remarks  in 
this  place  will  be  exclusively  directed  to  the 
domesticated  swan.  These  graceful  birds  ara 
rarely  dressed  for  the  table;  they  are  consi- 
dered too  ornamental  to  destroy.  They  are  not 
destructive  to  iish,  and  they  keep  the  water  free 
from  weeds.  Mr.  Main,  who  long  studied  tbeir 
habits,  in  his  work  on  Domutie  Peu^ry,  saya 
the  tame  swan  is  herbivorous  and  granivoroua; 
that  is,  they  feed  upon  weeds  and  grain.  They 
love  also  bread,  vegetables,  dec,  which  they 
eat  greedily  from  the  band. 

The  swan  lays  from  6  to  8  cgga  in  the  aaii»* 
mer,  and  breeds  only  once  in  tha  year.  Thaj 
love  an  islet  to  breed  their  young  upon,  for  lb« 
sake  of  iia  quiet ;  and  a  little  straw  depoaitetl 
there  is  all  they  require  for  making  their  neat 
The  swan  sits  a  month,  but  if  the  weather  it 
bad,  they  are  known  to  remain  longer  befbrt 
they  hatch.  The  cvgnets,  or  young  swans,  ra» 
main  a  year  with  their  parents ;  but  when  ilia 
breeding  season  approaches,  the  old  cob  or 
male  bird  drives  them  away.  This  is  the  p^ 
riod  to  sell ;  and  if  the  birda  have  paired,  they 
fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  market.  Swans  are 
not  in  full  plumage  till  the  third  year.  Theaf 
birds  often  take  flight  at  the  fall  of  the  yearv 
therefore  the  old  birda  should  have  the  first 
joint  of  one  wing  removed,  which  would  pm* 
vent  their  roving.  Two  pair  of  awana  will 
seldom  agree  together  upon  the  same  piece  of 
water.  The  co^  or  male  swan,  is  laiger  thaa 
the  female,  and  bolder.  They  require  feeding 
in  very  severe  winters,  and  the  ice  should  be 
broken  for  them  to  swim  about  At  other  timet 
they  feed  on  weeds  growing  in  the  water,  or 
herbage  on  ihc  banks  of  it  Bwans  and  cyg- 
nets are  caught  most  easily  with  a  awan-book, 
which  is  a  long  pole  of  10  or  18  feet  with  a 
blunt  hook  10  inches  in  length,  bent  at  right 
angles  to  the  pole ;  the  angle  should  be  turned 
like  a  ring,  and  open  in  the  inner  side,  to  let  in 
the  neck  of  the  bird.  The  swan  has  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  snort,  but  no  voice.  They  hisa 
when  anfrry. 

BWARD.  Green  turf;  that  is,  the  surface 
of  land  under  pasture  grasses.  A  fine  sward 
may  be  called  the  characteristic  feature  of 
British  landscape,  not  being  found  in  the  same 
degree  of  perfection  in  any  other  country,  not 
even  in  Ireland. 

8WEAL.  To  singe  or  bum  off*  the  hair,  as 
in  ho^s. 

SWEET-BRIER.    See  BotAxrias. 

SWEET  FLAG.  Sec  Aconus  and  AaoxA- 
TIC  Rrrd. 

SWEET-GRASS  {Giyctria,  from  g/tdfarros, 
sweet  alluding  to  the  herbage;  whence  also 
the  comnlin  name).  A  genus  of  grasses  of 
which  some  of  the  species  are  aquatics.  Dr. 
Smith  emuiaerates  6  species  indigenoot  to 
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England :  viz.  the  reedy  sweet-grass  (G.  apta-  \ 
lico),  the  floating  sweci-grass  (G.  JluUanB),  the  | 
reflexed  sweet-grass  (G.  dittans),  the  creeping 
sea  sweet-grass  (G.  maritima)^  the  procambent 
sea  sweet-grass  (Q.  procumbent^)  and  the  hard 
sweet-grass  (G.  rigida),  'i'he  only  species 
which  have  been  thought  worthy  of  trial  by 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  other  experimental  cultiva- 
tors of  grasses  are : — 

1.  The  floating  sweet-grass  {G,  Jluitaru). 
Marona  grass.  The  panicle  is  oblong,  branched, 
divaricating.  Spikclets  close  pressed.  Florets 
numeroas,  obtuse,  seven-ribbed,  with  short  in- 
termediate ribs  at  the  base.  Nectary  obtuse, 
tumid.  This  species  appears  capable  of  being 
cultivated  as  a  permanent  pasture  grass.  The 
seed  will  not  vegetate  unless  kept  very  moist. 
It  flowers  from  the  first  or  second  week  of  July 
till  the  end  of  summer.  Birds  are  fond  of  the 
seeds,  and  generally  strip  the  panicle  ere  the 
seeds  are  all  perfected.  Schreber  informs  us 
that  it  is  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  which  are  es- 
teemed a  delicacy  in  soups  and  gruels.  When 
ground  into  meal,  they  make  bread,  very  little 
inferior  to  that  from  wheaL  The  bran  is  given 
to  horses  that  have  the  worms ;  but  they  must 
be  kept  from  water  for  some  hours  afterwards. 
Fish,  particularly  trout,  are  said  to  be  very 
partial  to  the  seed. 

2.  The  reedy  sweet-grass  (G.  aqudtica).  In 
this  species  the  panicle  is  erect,  repeatedly 
branched,  spreading.  Florets  numerous,  ob- 
tuse, with  seven  ribs.  Nectary  cloven,  acute. 
This  grass  is  common  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  frequent  on  the  margins  of  standing  pools. 
On  the  banks  and  little  islands  of  the  Thames, 
where  it  is  generally  mown  twice  in  the  year 
for  hay,  it  afibrds  abundant  crops  of  valuable 
winter  fodder.  Mr.  Curtis  informs  us  that  in 
flat  countries,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  suf- 
ficiently drained,  it  is  almoRt  the  only  grass  for 
hay  and  pasturage.  In  the  fens  of  Cambridge, 
Lincoln,  &c.,  immense  tracts  which  used  to  be 
overflowed  and  produce  useless  aquatic  plants, 
and  still  retain  much  moisture,  though  drained 
by  mills,  are  covered  with  this  grass,  which 
not  only  afibrds  rich  pasturage  in  summer,  but 
forms  the  chief  part  of  their  winter  fodder.  Its 
powerful  creeping  roots  make  it  a  dangerous 
and  troublesome  weed  in  ditches,  where,  with 
other  aquatic  plants,  it  soon  chokes  them  up. 
In  the  fens  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  this  grass  grows 
to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  proves  excellent 
fodder  for  milch  cows,  though  horses  are  not 
fund  of  it.  The  nutcitive  matter  of  this  grass 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  sugar  than 
exists  in  any  of  the  superior  pa.sture  grasses. 
The  best  manner  of  propagating  it  is  by  plant- 
ing the  roots  either  in  autumn  or  spring.  It 
flowers  about  the  second  and  third  weeks  of 
July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  in  the  second  week 
of  August. 

SWEET  POTATO  (ConvolvuluM  battatus). 
Carolina  potato.  The  fine,  esculent,  tuberous 
root  of  this  species  of  low-creeping  vine  or 
convolvulus,  is  perennial.  It  flourishes  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States— to  which  last  it  is 
native — wherever  the  soil  is  light  dnd  sandy, 
Tefnsing  to  grow  and  perfect  itself  on  clay  or 
stiff  loam  soils.  The  plant  is  propagated  by 
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planting  the  tabers  in  beds  early  in  the  spring 
from  which  the  yonng  sproots  are  sabseqaeBdj 
planted  out  in  hills  6  or  6  feet  apart.  Tlie 
trailing  vines  must  not  be  allowed  to  strik»» 
root.  The  long  roots  are  of  different  coloaraip 
being  rich  yellow,  red,  or  white,  and  attain  a 
large  size,  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  poands 
in  weight  When  boiled,  baked,  or  roasted, 
they  have  a  sweet  and  very  agreeable  taste, 
and  are  very  nutritious. 

SWEET  SCENTED  SHRUB  {CaZyeantkat 
F/oruAu),Carolina  Allspice.  An  American  spicy 
shrub,  the  flowers  of  which  are  extremely  odo- 
riferous, the  perfume  resembling  that  of  the 
strawberry.  The  wood  and  especially  the 
root  are  strongly  camphorated,  and  may,  Mr. 
Nuttall  thinks,  probably  produce  this  drug  as 
abundantly  as  the  Laurus  campkora.  By  catting 
off  the  terminal  leaf-buds  aAer  the  asoal  sea- 
son, it  is  said  that  a  succession  of  flowers  may 
be  obtained  throughout  the  summer,  every  lea^ 
bud  so  extracted  being  constantly  succeeded  by 
two  flowers.  The  flowers  of  the  Cabfcanthaa 
rarely  produce  seed,  even  in  its  native  moaa- 
tains  of  Carolina. 

SWINE  (Genus  Sut).  The  hog  has  been 
generally  described  as  a  creature  of  gross  ha- 
bits and  unclean  tastes,  as  having  the  senses 
of  touch  and  taste  obtuse,  and  even  as  being 
so  insensible  that  mice  may  burrow  in  his  skin 
without  his  seeming  to  fecL  But  these  opi- 
nions are  most  unjust  and  incorrect.  Far  frooi 
being  unclean,,  nature  has  furnished  him  with 
powerful  organs  of  digestion,  enabling  hi  a  to 
derive  sustenance  from  a  variety  of  sabstanccs, 
and  his  voracity  is  only  the  result  of  the  extent 
and  perfection  of  his  digestive  and  respiraiorf 
organs.  Although  one  of  the  pachydermatotu, 
or  thick-skinned  animals,'the  hog  feels  blows 
acutely,  and  manifests  his  suffering  hy  load 
cries.  Indeed,  the  inference  that  his  sense  ot 
touch  is  dull,  because  of  the  thick  layer  of  fal 
with  which  his  body  is  enveloped,  is  most  erro- 
neous, for  it  is  well  known  that  the  plexus  of 
nerves  which  gives  sensibility  to  the  body  is 
exterior  to  this  fatty  layer.  So  far  from  being 
insensible  to  pain,  the  hog  even  suffers  under 
the  irritation  arising  from  the  punctures  of 
gnats,  mnsqui toes,  and  other  small  insects,  aad 
endeavours  to  protect  himself  from  their  per- 
secution by  rolling  in  moist  places  and  cover* 
ing  himself  with  mud. 

Natural  History  of  the  Hog.— "The  hog  (says 
Prof.  Low)  is  subject  to  remarkable  changn 
of  form  and  characters,  according  to  the  sitoa- 
tions  in  which  he  is  placed.  When  thei« 
characters  assume  a  certain  degree  of  penaa- 
nence,  a  breed  or  variety  is  formed  ;  and  there 
is  none  of  the  domestic  animals  which  more 
easily  receives  the  characters  we  desire  to  im- 
press upon  it.  This  arises  from  its  rapid  po«^ 
ers  of  increase,  and  the  constancy  with  whidi 
the  characters  of  the  parents  are  reproduced  is 
the  progeny.  There  is  no  kind  of  live-siock 
that  can  be  so  easily  improved  by  the  breeder, 
and  so  quickly  rendered  suited  to  the  purposes 
required;  and  the  same  characters  of  external 
form  indicate  in  the  hog  a  disposition  to  arrivs 
at  early  maturity  of  muscle  and  fat  as  in  the  ox 
and  sheep.  The  body  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  limbs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  limbs  an 
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•bort  in  proportion  to  the  body;  the  eztremi- 

tie*  are  free  froip  coarseness;  the  chest  is 
broad,  and  the  trunk  round.  Possessing  these 
characters,  the  hog  never  fails  to  arrive  at 
earlier  matarity,  and  with  a  smaller  consump- 
tion of  food,  than  when  he  possesses  a  different 
COD  formation." 

The  wild  boar,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
progenitor  of  all  the  European  varieties,  and 
also  of  the  Chinese  breed,  was  formerly  a  na- 
tive of  the  British  Islands,  and  very  common 
in  the  forests  until  the  lime  of  the  civil  wars  in 
England. 

The  wild  hog  is  now  spread  over  the  tem- 
perate and  warmer  parts  of  the  old  continent 
and  its  adjacent  islands.  His  colour  varies 
with  age  and  cliinate,  but  is  generally  a  dusky 
brown  with  black  spots  and  streaks.  His  skin 
is  covered  with  coarse  hairs  or  bristles,  inter- 
sected with  soA  wool,  and  with  coarser  and 
longer  brisiles  upon  the  neck  and  spine,  which 
he  erects  when  in  anger.  He  is  a  very  bold 
and  powerful  creature,  and  becomes  more 
fierce  and  indocile  with  age.  Prom  the  form 
of  his  teeth  he  is  chiefly  herbivorous  in  his 
habits,  and  delights  in  roots,  which  his  acute 
sense  of  smell  and  touch  enables  him  to  dis- 
cover beneath  the  surface.  He  also  feeds  upon 
animal  substances,  such  as  worms  and  larvae, 
which  he  grubs  up  from  the  ground,  the  eggs 
of  birds,  small  reptiles,  the  young  of  animals, 
and  occasionally  carrion;  he  even  attacks 
venomous  snakes  with  impunity. 

The  female  produces  a  litter  but  once  a  year, 
and  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  when  do- 
mesticated. She  usually  carries  her  young  for 
4  months,  or  16  weeks. 

In  a  wild  state  the  hog  has  been  known  to 
live  more  than  30  years ;  but  when  domesti- 
cated he  is  usually  slaughtered  for  bacon  be- 
fore he  is  2  years  old,  and  boars  killed  for 
brawn  seldom  reach  to  the  age  of  5.  When 
the  wild  hog  is  tamed,  it  undergoes  the  follqw- 
ing  amongst  other  changes  in  its  conformation. 
The  ears  become  less  movable,  not  being  re- 
quired to  collect  distant  sounds.  The  formi- 
dable tusks  of  the  male  diminish,  not  being 
necessary  for  self-defence.  The  muscles  of 
the  neck  become  less  developed,  from  not  be- 
ing so  much  exercised  as  in  the  natural  state. 
The  head  becomes  more  inclined,  the  back  and 
loins  are  lengthened,  the  body  rendered  more 
capacious,  the  limbs  shorter  and  less  muscu- 
lar ;  and  anatomy  proves  that  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  canals  have  also  become  propor- 
tionately extended  along  with  the  form  of  the 
body.  The  habits  and  instincts  of  the  animal 
change:  it  becomes  diurnal  in  its  habits, 
not  choosing  the  night  for  its  search  of  food ; 
is  more  insatiate  in  its  appetite,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  obesity  increases. 

The  male,  forsaking  its  solitary  habits,  be- 
comes gregarious,  and  the  female  produces  her 
young  more  frequently,  and  in  larger  numbers. 
With  its  diminished  strength  and  power  of  ac- 
tive motion,  the  animal  also  loses  its  desire  for 
liberty.  These  changes  of  form,  appetites,  and 
habits  being  communicated  to  its  progeny,  a 
new  race  of  animals  is  produced,  better  suited 
to  their  altered  condition.  The  wild  hog,  after 
it  has  been  domesticated,  does  not  appear  to 


revert  to  its  former  state  and  hUiits ;  at  least 
the  swine  of  South  America,  carried  Uiither  by 
the  Spaniards,  which  have  escaped  to  the 
woods,  retain  their  gregarious  habits,  and  have 
not  become  wild  boars. 

In  its  wild  state  the  hog  has  6  incisor  teeth 
in  the  upper,  and  6  in  the  lower  jaw;  but 
when  domesticated  the  number  is  reduced  to 
3  in  each  jaw,  and  this  number  is  not  constant 
The  vertebrae  of  the  back  vary  from  14  to  16 
in  number;  the  lumbar  and  the  sacral  from  4 
to  6;  the  caudal  from  2  to  3  or  4,  the  tail  being 
often  rodimental  in  the  domesticated  races. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Eylon  (Trans,  of  ZooL  &c,  Feb. 
1837),  amongst  other  osteological  differences 
in  the  races  of  hogs,  points  out  the  following 
as  applicable  to  the  number  of  vertebrae:^- 
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The  hog  family  includes  several  species,  but 
these  have  usually  been  divided  into  three 
genera. 

1.  The  true  hog,  which  is  the  most  diffused 
and  important  class,  comprehending  the  wild 
boar  {Sm  aper)  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the 
babiroussa  (Su9  babinuta)  of  the  islands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which  is  of  lighter 
form  than  the  common  wild  hog;  the  Papuan 
hog  {Su8  papuennt)  of  New  Ghiinea,  and  the 
wood  swine,  or  masked  African  boar  (&  lar^ 
vattu)^  of  Southern  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

2.  The  wart-bearing  hogs  of  Africa  {Phaco' 
chearts), 

3.  The  peccaries  of  America.  Of  these 
there  are  two  species,  the  collared  peccary 
(DicotyUs  torquattts)  and  the  white-lipped  pec- 
cary (i>.  labiatui),  both  inhabiting  the  countries 
of  the  Atlantic  from  Guiana  and  Paraguay, 
extending  into  the  northern  continent,  being 
common  on  Red  River.  The  peccaries  are 
rather  smaller  than  the  common  swine  of  Eu- 
rope :  they  are  covered  with  $tiff  bristles,  very 
long  upon  the  neck  and  spine,  which  they  erect 
when  irritated,  are  nearly  destitute  gf  tail,  and 
are  further  characterized  by  a  glandular  open- 
ing in  the  back,  whence  the  generic  term 
dicotyU$,  signifying  a  double  navel. 

The  true  hog  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
indigenous  to  America,  but  was  taken  over  by 
the  early  voyagers  from  the  old  world,  and  it 
has  now  spread  and  multiplied  throughout  the 
continent. 

The  first  settlers  of  Canada,  the  British 
North  American  settlements,  and  the  United 
States,  carried  with  them  the  swine  of  the  pa- 
rent country,  and  a  few  of  the  breeds  still  re- 
tain traces  of  the  old  English  character.  From 
its  nature  and  habits  the  hog  was  the  most  pro- 
fitable and  useful  of  all  the  animals  bred  by  the 
early  settler  in  the  distant  clearings.  It  was 
his  sorest  resource  during  his  first  years  of  toil 
and  hardship.  It  arrived  earlier  at  maturity*. 
I  required  less  care,  sought  out,  for  the  most 
part,  its  own  food,  was  the  least  subject  to  aft- 
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odeots  and  diseases  in  a  new  situation,  and 
aberefore  best  repaid  any  portion  of  attention 
bestowed  on  the  breed ing[  and  rearing  it 

Their  widely  extended  foreign  commerce  af- 
fordedthe  Americans  opportunities  of  procuring 
the  varieties  from  China,  Africa,  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  iarge  consumption  of  pork  in  the 
United  States,  far  exceeding  the  consumption 
of  any  other  country,  has  also  contributed 
mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds,  by 
causing  the  Americans  to  pay  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  rearing  of  swine,  which  have 
thus  become  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  commerce,  and  a  source  of  considerable 
profit  to  the  breeder  on  a  large  scale. 

Bretdt* — The  various  breeds  which  have 
been  reared  by  crosses  between  tha^e  procured 
from  different  countries  are  so  numerous,  that 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  detailed  description  of 
all  would  fill  a  volume  instead  of  an  essay.  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  short  no- 
tice of  those  which  are  either  considered  as 
the  origin  of  some  peculiar  race,  or  most  gene- 
rally bred  for  their  fattening  or  other  profitable 
qualities.  The  celebrated  English  breeder,  Gul- 
ley,  only  distinguishes  four  breeds,  the  Berk- 
shire, the  Chinese,  the  Highland,  and  the  Irish 
species. 

The  principal  breeds  of  England  have  been 
oaoally  named  after  the  particular  counties  or 
localities  where  they  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  reared.  Thus,  we  have  the  Berkshire,  the 
Hampshire,  the  Essex,  the  Suffolk,  and  a  dozen 
others,  each  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
certain  set  of  common  characters.  Those  ap- 
proved on  account  of  their  superior  size,  and 
therefore  usually  reared  for  the  purpose  of 
making  bacon,  are  the  Berks,  Hants,  Hereford, 
Salop,  Norfolk,  and  Chester  breeds.  The 
breed  best  adapted  for  table  pork  is  the  small 
white  Chinese.  There  are,  however,  partieu- 
lar  breeds  preferred  by  individuals. 

The  Berlahire  Bnetf.  This  was  one  of  the 
earliest  improved  of  the  English  breeds,  and 
it  is  now  the  most  widely  distributed,  as  it 
is  the  most  superior,  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  England.  It  is  a  breed  which  is  distinguished 
by  being,  in  general,  of  a  tawny  white,  or 
mfous-brown  colpur,  spotted  with  black  or 
brown;  head  well  placed,  large  ears,  generally 
standing  forward,  though  sometimes  hanging 
over  the  eyes;  body  thick,  close,  and  well 
made;  legs  short,  small  in  the  bone;  coat 
rough  and  curly,  wearing  the  appearance  of 
indicating  both  slfin  and  flesh  of  a  coarse  qua- 
lity. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  they 
have  a  disposition  to  fatten  quickly:  nothing 
can  be  ^er  than  the  bacon,  and  the  animals 
attain  to  a  very  great  size,  averaging  from  50 
to  60  stone,  although  they  have  not  uncom- 
monly reached  to  the  prodigious  weight  of  100 
stone  and  upwards. 

The  county  of  Berkshire  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  famous  breed  of  swine,  and  the 
breed  has,  by  frequent  and  judicious  crossing, 
been  much  altered  for  the  better.  The  original 
breed  was  of  the  larger  race  of  swine,  and  is 
described  as  being  long,  and  rather  crooked- 
snouted,  with  uncouth,  heavy  ears;  body  long 
and  thick,  though  not  very  deep;  legs  short, 
\  much  bone ;  although  alow  foedera,  they 
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ahraya  made  great  weights.    The  eharaetcr  of 

the  true  Berkshire  seems  to  indicate  that  one 
of  the  earliest  means  employed  lo  improve 
them  was  a  cross  with  the  wild  boar.  'Vbe 
improved  breed  is  lighter  in  the  head  and  ear, 
shorter  in  the  carcass,  with  somewhat  less 
bone,  and  higher  in  the  le«;:  in  colour  gene- 
rally dark  spotted.  They  have  little  offal,  thia 
rind  and  hair,  and  few  or  no  stout  bristles^. 
The  native  breed  is  still  occasional  I  j  crossed, 
cither  with  the  pore  Chinese  or  the  To&qain 
race ;  and  it  is  asserted,  on  good  authoritj.  that 
if  not  crossed  once  in  6  or  7  years  with  the 
Asiatic  breed,  they  will  degenerate  in  shape 
and  quality.  The  improved  Berkshires  will 
be  found  excellent  in  all  respects,  but  panicn- 
larly  as  a  cross  for  heavy,  slow-feeding  hi^^ 
The  unqoalified  approbation  which  this  bireed 
has  obtained,  renders  it  incumbent  on  every 
breeder  who  wishes  to  improve  his  slock  of 
swine  to  obtain  a  cross  with  that  race.  Al- 
though hardy  and  thrifty  in  its  natvre,  the 
Berkshire  hog  requires  constant  good  keep,  nr 
it  will  decline  fast. 

Tk4  M  BngU$h  Brtfd^~The  original  natira 
breeds  of  Great  Britain  may  be  arranged  inaa 
two  general  classes;  but  between  these  ex- 
tremes there  are  so  many  varieties,  that  bush 
hers  cannot  be  reduced  to  either  class. 

1.  Those  of  small  siae,  with  the  ears  eiee^  or 
partly  so*  of  which  the  most  marked  are  those 
of  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland.  Tbcf 
are  hardy  creatures,  usually  of  a  dusky-brown 
colour,  having  an  arched  back,  with  coarse 
bristles  on  the  neck  and  spine ;  and  appfozi-  ' 
mate  closely  in  character  and  habits  id  the 
wild  hog.  l*hey  are,  for  the  most  pan;  left  lo 
provide  for  themselves,  ranging  at  lai^e  over 
the  heaths  and  moors,  grubbing  up  raois  and 
destroying  the  eggs  of  birds,  and  even  «ewlj- 
bom  iambs,  when  they  eome  in  their  way. 
These  hogs  are  usually  very  meager  and  thia; 
flesh  coarse  and  flbrous ;  but  it  is  greatly  isi* 
proved  when  the  animals  are  confined  and 
properly  fed.  When  roaming  at  large  on  the 
sea-coast,  their  flesh,  from  feeding  on  shell- 
fish, sea-weed,  and  the  bcidies  of  fish  which 
are  cast  up  by  the  tide,  acquires  a  rank  and 
unctuous  taste. 

8.  The  second  class  comprises  those  of  a 
larger  body,  with  long,  pendent  ears. 

Although  their  colour  varies  cnnsiderablr, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  white,  or  whiie 
spotted  with  black.  The  characteristics  fifths 
old  race,  where  it  exists  without  iniermixture 
with  foreign  blood  (which  is  nnt  often  the  case 
in  the  present  day),  are  a  huge,  uncouth  form, 
large  bones,  long  limbs,  arched  and  narrow 
back,  low  shoulder,  and  \ons  snout,  with  the 
ears  large  and  flapping,  covering  the  emier 
part  of  the  face.  They  consume  much  food, 
are  slow  feeders,  and  their  only  recnmmendj- 
tion  is  that  of  being  prolific  breeders,  and  a^ 
taining  to  a  large  size  when  fattened  at  the  a^ 
of  two  or  three  years.  The  old  Bnglish  breedL 
and  many  other  once  celebrated  Utcal  race<«tf 
that  country,  have  all  had  their  dtKiinctive  cha> 
racters  more  or  less  eflaced  by  crossing. 

The  Chi¥t€rt  or  Siamtft  hrenf. — The  varienes 
6T  this  widely-extended  race  which  ore  the 
most  common  in  England,  were  brought  lo 
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Jkmerica  and  EngHind  from  Canton  and  other 
Indian  ports,  for  the  most  part  as  searstock,  by 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  tea  trade,  dec.  Ow< 
ing  to  the  much  larger  consumption  of  pork  by 
the  Chinese  than  of  any  other  animal  food,  they 
pay  great  attention  to  the  rearing  and  fattening 
of  their  swine.  It  is  said  they  even  use  the 
milk  of  the  sow  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
pure  Chinese  breed  is  too  delicate  and  sensi- 
ble of  cold  to  be  of  mncb  value  in  climates 
liable  to  frequent  changes  of  temperature.  It 
is  chiefly,  therefore,  by  intermixture  that  its 
value  is  recognised;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  its  introduction  has  proved  so  beneficial 
in  England,  by  correcting  the  coarseness  of 
form,  quieting  the  restless  disposition,  and  add* 
ing  a  greater  tendency  to  mature  quickly  and 
fatten  kindly.  The  flesh  of  the  Eastern  hogs 
is  more  suited  for  pork  than  for  bacon.  Mr. 
Culley  subdivides  the  Chinese  breed  into  seven 
varieties,  but  there  appear  to  be  only  two  dis* 
tinct  species — the  white  and  the  black ;  the  for- 
mer better  shaped  than  the  latter,  but  less  hardy 
and  prolific.  Both  are,  however,  small-limbed; 
ears  and  head  thin  and  transparent,  small  and 
£ne ;  neck  thick ;  the  body  close,  compact,  and 
well  formed ;  legs  very  short ;  flesh  delicate ; 
round  in  the  carcass^  thin-skinned,  and  the 
head  so  embedded  in  the  neck  that,  when  quite 
fat,  the  end  only  of  the  snout  can  be  seen. 
They  are  rather  difficult  to  rear;  the  sows  are 
bad  nurses;  and,  from  their  small  size,  they 
seldom  reach  to  a  greater  weight  than  from  10 
to  12  stone  when  one  year  old,  and  16  to  18 
stone  when  two  years  old. 

The  black  race,  from  their  valuable  proper- 
ties of  fattening  on  a  small  proportion  of  food, 
being  very  ihriAy,  and  prolific  breeders,  not- 
withstanding their  inferior  size,  have  been  ad- 
vantageously crossed  with  other  breeds. 

There  is  a  mixed  tawny  breed,  or  patched 
with  black  and  white,  which  is  valuable  for 
breeding  sows  and  roasters. 

Hampthire  breed. — ^This  is  a  very  large  breed, 
which  is  longer  in  the  neck  and  body,  but  not 
so  compact  in  form  as  the  Berkshire.  They 
are  mostly  of  a  white  colour,  or  spotted,  and 
are  well  disposed  to  fatten,  coming  up  to  a 
great  weight  when  properly  managed  in  re- 
spect to  food.  The  goodness  of  the  Hampshire 
hog  is  proverbial ;  it  is  principally  fattened  for 
large  hams  and  bacon. 

The  Shropthire  breed  is  large  and  coarse ;  but 
these  hogs  are  found  profitable  where  the  keep 
is  in  sufficient  abundance  for  their  support; 
hence  they  are  held  in  estimation  in  England 
by  distillers,  and  are  commonly  fed  to  30  score 
weight  and  upwards.  They  are  neither  so  well 
formed  as  those  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  nor  do 
they  equal  them  in  their  disposition  to  fatten 
and  thrive  on  cheap  food«  The  standard  co- 
lour of  the  Shropshire  hog  appeait"  ^  be  white, 
■or  brindled  with  black,  and  sometimes  sandy 
patches.  The  breed  may  be  described  as  flat- 
4>oned,  deep  and  flat-sided,  harsh  or  rather  wiry- 
haired,  the  ears  large ;  head  long,  sharp,  and 
coarse ;  leg  too  long,  low,  although  very  sub- 
stantial, yet  not  sufficiently  wide,  considering 
the  great  extent  of  the  whole  frame.  Within 
tiie  last  16  or  20.  years  this  breed  has  been 
much  improved  by  a  eross  with  the  Berkshire, 
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which  has  reduced  the  length  both  of  their  legs 
and  carcass,  and  rendered  the  head  lighter. 

The  Rudgwidc  breeds — ^This  is  the  most  enor- 
mous breed  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  reared 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village  on  the 
borders  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  whence  it  takes 
its  name.  They  feed  to  an  extraordinary  -size 
without  any  peculiar  care,  and  weigh,  at  two 
years  old,  on  an  average,  full  70  stone,  which 
is  nearly  double  what  other  kinds  will  weigh 
at  the  same  age.  The  Rudwick  sows  are  ac- 
counted good  mothers,  very  prolific  and  hardy, 
and  are  particularly  noted  as  being  an  ex- 
tremely  large  sort,  having  been  known  to 
weigh  from  80  to  116  stone,  8  lbs.  to  the  stone. 
Indeed,  some  have  reached  to  the  extraordi- 
nary weight  of  182  stone.  As  large  breeds 
pay  the  farmer  the  best  in  many  cases,  such  a 
breed  as  the  Radgwick  deserves  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  system  of  hog  management. 

The  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  breede  have  been  loDg 
in  repute  as  hardy  and  prolific  species,  and 
when  crossed  with  either  the  Dishley  or  the 
Berkshire  hog,  produce  animals  which  are 
held  in  very  general  esteem. 

The  Norfolk  breed, — This  is  described  as  be- 
ing  a  small,  short  set-eared,  thin-skinned  pork- 
ing  sort,  various  in  colour,  white,  bluish,  stri- 
ated ;  generally  an  inferior  kind.  But  on  the 
Lincoln  side  of  the  county  there  is  a  large 
spotted  variety  of  very  good  form  and  quality. 

The  Suffolk  breed  is  a  small,  delicate,  white 
race,  which  has  for  many  years  been  held  in 
good  estimation.  They  are  shorter  and  more 
pug-formed  than  the  Norfolks;  and  by  their 
dish  face  and  pendent  belly,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  variety  proceeded  originally 
from  the  white  Chinese  breed.  Their  defects 
are,  that  they  are  great  consumers  in  propox^ 
tion  to  their  small  bulk,  and  that  they  prodnoe 
little  flesh. 

The  Wbbum  breed, — ^This  is  a  large,  hardj» 
well-formed,  and  very  prolific  variety,  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  ie 
generally  white,  spotted  with  various  colours* 
round  in  the  carcass,  small-limbed  and  headed^ 
and  so  kindly  disposed  to  fatten,  that  they  are 
said  to  attain  about  twice  the  size  and  weight 
of  other  sorts  of  hogs  within  the  same  given 
period  of  time. 

The  Tonkey  or  Tonquin  breed  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Berkshire  and  the  Chinese,  which 
has  produced  a  species  possessing  very  many 
good  points. 

The  DiahUy  breed,  reared  by  the  celebrated 
cattle-breeder,  Bakewell,  are  remarkably  fine- 
boned  and  delicate,  besides  possessing  consi* 
derable  beauty,  and  are  said  to  lay  on  a  larger 
quantity  of  meat,  in  proportion  to  bone  and 
ofial,  than  any  other  kind  known.  When  fiU, 
they  are  nearly  equal  in  height,  length,  and 
thickness,  their  bellies  almost  touching  the 
ground,  the  eyes  being  deep-set  and  sank  front 
fat,  and  the  whole  carcass  appearing  to  be  a 
solid  mass  of  flesh.  As  a  set-off*  to  these  good 
qualities,  are  the  defects  of  their  being  slow  of 
growth,  tender  constitutioned,  bad  nurses,  not 
very  prolific,  and  requiring  more  food  in  fat- 
tening than  the  larger  hogs.  By  a  cross  with 
a  Dishley  boar,  several  of  the  native  breeds  of 
the  different  English  counties  have  been  stooh 
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Ittprored.  A  roundness  has  been  ipren  to  the 
frame,  with  a  proportionate  depth  of  body;  the 
legs  have  been  shortened,  a  finer  bone  pro- 
daced,  with  a  better  appearance  when  growing 
as  a  store,  and  a  disposition  to  feed,  quicker 
and  more  kindly  in  the  sty. 

Small  white  English  breed-^This  breed  of 
small  hogs  is  met  with  in  several  districts,  but 
prevails  most  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 
It  is  of  a  white  coloar,  thick,  compact,  and 
well  made  in  the  body,  short  in  the  leg;  the 
bead  and  neck  well  formed,  ears  slouching  a 
little  downwards ;  hardy,  and  well  disposed  to 

'  fatten. 

The  Essex  Ar«ri.— The  original  Essex  breed 
was  not  held  in  much  repute.  Their  peculiar 
character  was  a  long,  sharp  head  -  round- 
backed  ;  carcass  flat,  long,  and  generally  high 

'  upon  the  leg;  bones  not  large;  colour  white, 
or  black  and  white ;  bare  of  hair;  quick  feed 
ers,  but  great  consumers,  and  of  an  unquiet 
disposition.  A  variety  known  as  the  Essex 
Juilf'blacks,  which  were  introduced  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Lord  Western,  as  descendants 
from  the  Berkshire,  have  now  justly  acquired 

'  such  rery  great  celebrity,  as  lo  be  considered 
by  many  good  judges  superior  to  most  breeds 

'  in  the  kingdom.    They  are  described  in  the 

]  Essex  Report  as  black  and  white,  short-haired, 
thin-skinned,  with  smaller  heads  and  ears  than 
the  Berkshire,  but  feathered  with  inside  hair, 

'  which  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  both ;  having 
short,-  snubby  noses,  very  fine  bone,  brpad  and 
deep  in  the  belly,  full  in  the  hind-quarters,  but 
light  in  the  bone  and  olfal.  They  feed  remark- 
ably quick,  grow  fast,  and  are  of  an  excellent 
quality  of  meat.    The  sows  are  good  breeders, 

'  and  bring  litters  from  8  to  12;  but  they  have 

[  the  character  of  being  bad  nurses. 

The  Wiltshire  Breed, — Originally  this  was  a 
long-bodied,  low  hog,  hollow  about  the  shoul- 

'  ders,  and  high  on  the  rump ;  with  middling 
targe  pointed  ears;  round  bone;  and  light  in 
colour.  But  of  late  years  this  breed  has  been 
advantageously  crossed  with  the  pig.  and  Berk- 
shire sorts,  and  a  smaller  and  better  variety 
pTodaced. 

The  Gloucester^  the  Yorkshire,  the  Northampton, 
and  the  Hereford  breeds,  call  for  tittle  notice. 
The  Hereford  appears  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  Shropshire,  and  is  a  large,  useful  race ;  but 
the  others  are  very  inferior  kinds,  possessing 
few  good  points. 

In  reviewing  the  various  breeds  of  swine, 
a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  continental  var 
rieties  and  distinct  races  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  I  shall  therefore  give  a  slightly  altered 
abridgment  of  a  dififuse  article  which  some 
time  since  appeared  in  the  Qnart.  Jour.  o/Agr. 
vol.  iiL  p.  49. 

France^^ln  the  time  of  BufiTon,  the  greater 

portion  of  the  hog3  of  Vivarez  and  the  north 

of  France  were  white;  while  in  Dauphiny, 

Languedoc,  and  Provence,  they  were  all  black: 

black  pigs  still  prevail  both  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  variety  known  in  France  under  (he  name 

of  pore  de  nohlu  appeara  to  be  derived  from  the 

improved  Englisn  breed,  which  originated  in 

a  cross  between  an  Anglo-Chinese  sow  and  an 

"nancipated  American  boar.     The    French 

'eds  of  swine  are  in  general  bad,  but  excej- 
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lent  hams  are  sent  from  Brelagne  from  \itp 
reared  on  acorns  and  fatted  off  with  rniize. 
The  principal  breeds  of  France  at  the  present 
time  are — 

1.  The  race  of  the  Pays  if  Jitge,  in  vfakh  the 
head  is  small  and  sharp,  ean  nam)vud 
pointed,  body  long,  legs  broad  and  strong,  hair 
coarse,  white,  and  bones  small  It  attains  to 
the  weight  of  800  lbs. 

2.  The  race  of  Poitou,— The  distingnisbio? 
characters  of  which  are,  head  long  and  thkk, 
with  the  point  projecting,  ears  large  and  pefr 
dulous,  body  long,  bones  large,  hot  broad  uA 
strong,  bristles  coarse.  Its  weight  seldom  m- 
ceeds  500  lbs. 

3.  The  race  of  Perigorrf,  —  Neck  thick  and 
short,  body  broad  and  compact,  hair  black. 
This  race,  crossed  with  others,  has  produced  the 
pied  swine,  so  common  in  the  south  of  Prance. 

4.  The  race  of  CAawipflgfWw— These  do  not  fat- 
ten well,  they  are  of  large  dimensions,  viA 
long,  flat  sides,  broad,  pendent  ears,  and  coine 
white  hair. 

6.  The  race  of  Boulogne  are  also  of  consideo' 
ble  size,  and  disposed  to  fatten  qnicklj;  ean 
very  broad,  general  colour  white.  This  bf«d 
has  sprung  from  a  cross  between  the  largff 
English  breed  and  one  of  the  common  raws 
of  France* 

The  French  pigs,  although  they  hare  eiciW 
many  facetious  observations  from  tnTcta 
and  not  unfrequently  been  compared  lo  pfj- 
hounds,  may  be  fattened,  we  are  assured, aia 
small  expense;  and  the  method  of  doin?  to 
is  now  beginning  to  be  understood.  Tw 
Chinese  and  English  breeds  are  also  gemnj 
into  use  for  crossing.  The  fact  that  *fif^^^ 
pigs  are  killed  yearly  in  France,  shows  of  w* 
great  importance  they  are  to  the  small  agncni- 
turist.    (For.  Quart.  Rev.) 

Otbeb  EuaopKAH  BmtiM.— In  some  jorB 
of  Hungary  the  breed  of  swiae  is  exceBrtt 
In  Germany  swine  are  common,  bat  ihe  ww 
is  everywhere  indifferent  Of  the  other  «»• 
tinental  races  only  a  very  few  reqairc  parw*- 
lar  notice. 

The  Jutland  swine,  which  arc  <^  ^^^ 
and  form  an  important  branch  of  Danish  ^l' 
merce,  have  the  ears  large  and  pendentjWJf 
elongated,  back  somewhat  curved,  legs  JooS- 

The  Swedish  tirmf.— The  most  V^^JZ 
characteristic  breed  of  Sweden  are  snjP^ 
to  contain  a  cross  of  the  wild  boar,  and  » 
the  head  broad,  turned  upwards;  carsw*"' 
ally  erect,  body  lengthened,  legs  long. 

The  Polish  and  Russian  pigt  are  gea«W 
small,  and  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  eoloar. 

Raceof  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ThiaWi^ 

somewhat  less  in  size,  but  else  •PP'^JT. 
closely  to  the  Siamese  pig,  and  is  n«*7,"L 
Ucalwith  the  breed  of  the  Sooth  Sea  Is  «w^ 
It  probably  originated  in  India.   1^  •*; 
black  or  deep  chesmut,  hard,  and  ^2^ 
tcred ;  the  ears  are  straight,  and  taUlP^ 
and  terminated  by  a  toft  of  brisUea.  T^^ 
is  now  very  generally  distributed;  it  ■» 
propagated  extensively  in  Anstt*!^***]^!  n 
occurs  not  only  in  Southeni  Aftica, 
several  parts  of  South  Ameiiea.       ^.  ^ 
The  smooth  or  short-Uggtd  moiue,  •JJrj.^ 
rived  from  fhe  Ghinese^are  bred  ffl^P«^ 
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tafcil,  Ssvdy,  ind  die  north  and  sonth  of  Italy. 
T£n  pig  is  of  small  sise,  very  productive,  and 
a  reaidy  fattener;  it  is  usually  of  a  copper 
colour,  but  sometimes  occurs  of  a  bright  fiery 
ted.  The  head  is  unusually  short,  the  jaws 
thick,  the  forehead  stunted;  the  skin  falls  in 
folds  above  the  eyes ;  the  ears  are  short,  pointed, 
and  almost  erect ;  the  neck  is  thick  and  strong, 
the  chest  very  vigorous,  the  body  round  and 
lengthened,  the  legs  short  and  strong,  the  skin 
very  thin,  and  the  bristles  short  and  slender. 

The  Zealand  hog  is  of  a  mixed  Chinese  race, 
and  weighs  from  160  to  240  lbs.  about  the  end 
of  its  second  year.  It  has  the  ears  erect,  body 
short,  back  strongly  bristled,  tail  small. 

The  Turkish  hog  fattens  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired by  many  of  the  larger  and  more  com- 
mon breeds,  and  weighs  from  300  to  400  lbs. 
It  prevails  throughout  European  Turkey,  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Bars  straight  and  pointed ;  legs  short  and  fine ; 
body  scarcely  longer  than  high,  and  covered 
all  over  with  slender  frizzled  bristles,  of  a  gray 
colour,  more  or  less  deep,  approaching  to 
fufous  brown. 

The  pig  of  Gvuua  (not  the  Guinea  pig)  is  a 
remarkable  variety,  which  is  little  known. 
The  back  is  bare;  head  small;  ears  long, 
slender,  and  much  pointed;  tail  long,  naked, 
reaching  to  the  ground ;  hair  short,  red,  shining, 
liner  and  softer  than  that  of  any  other  known 
racer 

In  Asia  only  Europeans  and  the  low  Hindoos 
eat  pork.  Wild  hogs  are  abundant,  and  do  so 
much  injury  to  the  rice  fields  that  it  is  a  mate- 
rial part  of  the  ryot's  business  to  watch  them, 
which  he  does  night  and  day,  on  a  raised  plat- 
fbrm  of  bamboos. 

Of  the  Mediterranean  breeds  there  are  seve- 
ral, which  are  approved  and  held  in  much  esti- 
mation; among  these  are  the  Maltese,  the 
Keapolit:..n,  &c.,  and  hogs  are  occasionally 
brought  from  the  sea-ports  of  Turkey  and 
Spain. 

The  Malteu  breed  was  at  one  time  in  great 
favour  in  England ;  it  was  of  small  size,  of  a 
black  colour,  nearly  destitute  of  bristles,  with 
an  aptitude  to  fatten  readily.  A  breed  from 
the  country  near  Naples  has  been  recently  in- 
troduced, which  is  extensively  employed  as  a 
cross  with  the  existing  native  breeds.  This 
Neapolitan  breed  is  very  similar  to  the  Maltese 
breed  already  alluded  to.  Their  flesh  is  good 
and  delicate,  but  the  animals  are  not  hardy, 
and  quite  unfit  for  general  use.  The  duchy  of 
Parma  is  said  to  produce  the  best  hogs  of  Italy, 
which  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  those 
about  Naples.  They  are  also  more  hardy,  and 
of  larger  size. 

In  Mexico  they  have  a  very  fine  race  of  hogs, 
which  are  regarded  as  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  They  arc  kept  very  clean,  and 
often  given  a  cold  bath,  as  the  breeders  find 
from  experience  that  cleanliness  contributes 
mainly  to  their  rapid  growth,  upon  less  food. 
This  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  following  ex- 
periment, which  was  recently  made  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  Norfolk.  8ix  pigs  of  nearly  equal 
size  were  put  to  keeping  at  the  same  time,  and 
treated  the  same  as  to  food  and  litter  for  seven 
weeks.    Three  of  them  were  left  to  shift  for 


themselves  as  to  cleanliness ;  the  other  thne 
were  kept  as  clean  as  possible  by  a  man  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  with  a  currycomb  and 
brush.  The  last  consumed  in  seven  weeks 
fewer  peas  by  five  bushels  than  the  other  three, 
yet  weighed  more  when  killed  by  two  stone  aaci 
four  pounds  upon  the  average. 

Bullock  informs  us  that  the  Mexicans  are 
very  curious  in  rearing  and -feeding  Swine,  and 
that  an  essential  requisite  in  a  Mexican  swine* 
herd  is  an  agreeable  voice,  in  order  thai  he 
may  sing  or  charm  the  animals  into  peace 
when  they  quarrel  and  fight,  and  lull  them  te 
sleep  at  proper  times,  to  promote  their  fatten- 
ing. (Travels,  1824.)  There  are  many  wild 
swine  in  Paraguay. 

CkaTocteriatice  of  a  good  hog, — ^There  is  evi- 
dently much  diversity  in  swine  in  difierent  cir- 
cumstances and  situations.  Like  other  descrfp^ 
tions  of  stock,  they  should  be  selected  wilb 
especial  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  climate^ 
the  keep  and  the  circumstances  of  the  manage- 
ment under  which  the  farm  is  conducted.  "Hie 
chief  points  to  be  consulted  in  judging  of  die 
breeds  of  this  animal  are  the  form  or  shape  of 
the  ear,  and  the  quality  of  the  hair.  The  pen- 
dulous or  lop  ear,  and  coarse,  harsh  hair,  are 
commonly  asserted  to  indicate  largeness  of  siae 
and  thickness  of  skin ;  while  erect  or  prick  ears- 
show  the  size  to  be  smaller,  but  the  animals  to 
be  more  quick  in  feeding. 

In  the  selection  of  swine,  the  best  formed  are 
considered  to  be  those  which  are  not  too  long, 
but  full  in  the  head  and  cheek ;  thick  and  ratb«r 
short  in  the  neck ;  fine  in  the  bone ;  thick^. 
plump,  and  compact  in  the  carcase ;  full  in  the 
quarters,  fine  and  thin  in  the  hide ;  and  of  & 
good  size  according  to  the  breed,  with,  abof  e 
all,  a  kindly  disposition  to  fatten  weli  and  expe- 
ditiously at  an  early  age.  Depth  of  carcass, 
lateral  extension,  breadth  of  the  loin  and  breast, 
proportionate  length,  moderate  shortness  of  the 
legs,  and  substance  of  the  gammons  and  foiv- 
arms,  are  therefore  absolute  essentials.  These 
are  qualities  to  produce  a  favourable  bahmee 
in  the  account  of  keep,  and  a  mass  of  weight 
which  will  pull  the  scale  down.  In  proporti«iii» 
too,  as  the  animal  is  capacious  in  the  loin  and 
breast,  will  be  generally  the  vigour  of  his  eon* 
stitution ;  his  legs  will  be  thence  properly  nsr- 
tended,  and  he  will  have  a  bold  and  firm  fba&- 
ing  on  the  ground. 

For  head  and  ears,  the  small  Berkshire  or 
Oxford  pigs  are  good  models;  and  for  tnie 
shape,  the  improved  Shropshire,  Hereford^a»d 
Gloucester.  If  colour  deserve  any  considera- 
tion, perhaps  the  light,  sandy,  and  yeilo>w 
spotted  are  to  be  preferred,  as  these  appear  te 
ailbrd  by  far  the  most  delicate  meat  when  dead* 

Procreation^r^TYie  sow  generally  goes  with 
young  four  lunar  months,  but  the  period  of  ges- 
tation in  difierent  species  varies  consideraUy. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Tetssier^ii 
the  gestation  of  animals,  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
treme periods  of  26  sows  were  109  to  t4S  days^ 
which  would  lead  to  the  inference  tliardbeyf» 
on  an  average  127  days  from  the  time  of 
taking  the  boar  until  they  farrow;  but  expe- 
rience proves  that  they  most  commonly  faxnw 
within  little  more  than  16  weeks,  although  thcj 
occasionally  go  with  young  20  wedrs.    Boda 
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tlie  sexes  manifest  a  desire  for  coition  at  7  or  8 
months  old ;  and  although  frequently  brought 
together  at  a  still  earlier  age,  it  is  more  prefer- 
able to  restrain  them  until  they  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  12  months,  as  a  larger  and 
stronger  litter  will  be  produced.  The  boar 
should  not  commence  serving  until  at  least  a 
year  old,  and  he  may  be  considered  in  his 
prime  at  2  years  old.  He  should  not  be  strain- 
ed by  being  allowed  to  serve  too  many  sows ; 
from  12  to  14  being  sufficient  The  sow  should 
rarely  be  put  to  the  boar  before  8  months  old. 
See  GsBTATioir. 

The  animals  when  collectively  spoken  of 
lire  usually  either  termed  swine, "hogs,  or  pigs; 
but  when  distinctively  named,  the  young  gelded 
male  is  called  a  "  barrow,*'  the  male  when  not 
castrated  is  called  a  **  boar,"  and  the  female  a 
**  sow,"  or  "  shoot ;"  their  progeny  when  very 
young  being  styled  **  sucking  pigs,**  and  when 
advanced  somewhat  larger  in  size,  "porkers." 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  age  for  breeding  sows.  Some  con- 
siders that  sows  at  3  years  old  throw  their 
stock  much  larger  and  stronger  than  when  of 
a  less  age;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that 
they  are  never  such  good  breeders  as  at  the 
age  of  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  and 
a  half  old; 'after  which  they  throw  the  pigs 
unevenly. 

Regarding  the  sex  of  the  progeny,  it  is  as- 
serted in  a  recent  French  work  on  the  subject 
of  generation  (Gftron,  jut  ta  RSproducHon  dn 
Jmmaux  Dtmestiquet),  that  among  females 
those  which  receive  the  male  fint  prodace 
generally  more  males  than  females.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  consequence  in  swine ; 
but  in  horses  and  cattle  it  is  a  question  of 
some  moment :  and  if  this  theory  is  borne  out 
by  experience,  the  hint  thrown  out  may  prove 
useful  to  breeders.  The  sow  will  produce  two 
litters  in  a  year  (occasionally  five  in  two  years), 
and  from  8  to  12  pigs  in  each  farrow.  The 
number  of  pigs  to  be  kept  will  be  easily  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  teats  which  the  mother 
has;  and  on  no  account  should  more  be  at- 
'  tempted  to  be  retained  than  nature  has  thus 
provided  for. 

"The  choice  of  a  boar,"  says  a  modem 
writer, "  depends  so  much  upon  fancy,  or  local 
prejudice,  in  favour  of  a  particular  breed,  and 
is  so  little  governed  by  either  soil  or  climate, 
that  no  other  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
upon  the  subjec^  than  to  avoid  an  animal 
which  is  not  small-headed,  deep  and  broad  in 
the  chest,  the  chine  rather  arched,  the  ribs  and 
barrel  well  rounded,  and  the  haunch  falling  full 
down  nearly  to  the  hock.  He  should  also  be 
more  compact  in  his  form  and  rather  smaller 
than  the  sow ;  for,  if  she  be  coarse,  her  pro- 
geny will  be  improved  in  form  and  flesh  by  the 
cross,  and  the  more  roomy  she  is,  the  better 
chance  will  she  afford  of  producing  a  large  and 
healthy  litter."  {Brit.  Hutb.  voL  u.  p.  511.) 
The  boar  cannot  be  too  well  kept ;  i>ut  the  sow 
should  not  be  highly  fed  before  taking  the  boar. 
The  plan  or  custom  of  breeding  in  and  i»from 
close  relations  is  a  most  injudicious  coarse, 
and  seems  to  bring  on  degeneracy  in  the  off- 
ering. In  selecting  both  sows  and  boars,  a 
c  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  object  fof] 
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which  the  progeny  are  designed.  Small  booe 
is  desirable  in  stock  reserved  for  breeding,  as 
this  description  produces  the  least  offat 

Uses. — ^A  pig,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  animals  in  the  whole  creation,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  food  from  top'  to  toe,  and  there  is  no 
part  of  him  which  cannot  be  turned  to  account 
His  fat  is  made  into  lard,  which  is  used  ia 
medicine,  as  well  as  by  housekeepers,  confec- 
tioners, and  others.  That  about  the  loins  is 
the  firmest  and  the  most  dense.  For  ordisaiy 
use  it  must  be  separated  from  the  membranes, 
which  is  effected  by  melting  it  over  a  slow  fiie 
and  straining  through  cloths.  It  should  be 
stirred  as  it  cools,  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
the  solid  part  or  stearine  from  the  eloiae  or 
oily  part  The  flesh  is  either  eaten  fresh  whea 
young,  or  of  the  adult  animal,  bacon  hog,  salted 
in  brine  or  with  dry  salt,  and  then  eiiker  kept 
moist,  as  piekUd  pork ;  or  merely  dried,  isbit 
bacon  ;  or  cured,  dried,  and  smok^  bacem ;  that 
of  the  hind  legs,  Aam,  equally  nutritive,  but  less 
easily  digested;  the  collar  and  head  of  the  oVd 
boars  are  made  into  brawn  ;  the  skin  or  find  u 
eaten  with  the  flesh,  if  not  smoked,  and  is  also 
tanned  for  saddle-seats,  shoes,  covers  for  pocket 
books,  dec.;  the  bladders  are  prepared  as  ax 
bladders.  The  bristles  clean  our  teeft  aad 
brush  our  clothes :  those  of  superior  qoaii^ 
from  Russia,  fetch  14t  to  361.  the  cwt;  the 
second  quality,  from  5^  to  102.  The  abdominal 
fat  is  used  ;  as  also  the  blood  for  food,  aad  li 
yields  a  bezoar,  principally  from  a  morbid  con- 
cretion in  the  stomach  of  the  wild  hog.  £vea 
the  intestines  are  used  for  chitlings,  and  coa- 
verted  into  an  inferior  Irind  of  lard,  by  being 
cut  open  and  washed  clean,  and  (aAer  the 
water  is  well  pressed  out  of  them)  melted  in 
the  same  way  as  lard :  this  substance  is  very 
useful  for  making  common  candles,  greasing 
wheels,  and  other  general  purposes.  To  soa 
up  ail,  the  hog  multiplies  his  species  in  a 
degree  proportioned  to  his  usefulness. 

The  flesh  of  the  hog,  when  fresh,  is  easy  of 
digestion  and  nutritive;  but  it  is  not  a  food 
capable  of  being  eaten  for  a  length  of  time  with 
impunity.  It  is  apt  to  cause  derangements  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  diseases  of  the  skia. 

Bacon. — ^In  Great  Britain  the  curing  of  bacoa, 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  prevails  most  in  the 
counties  of  York,  Hants,  Cumberland.  Nofibk 
ampton,  Dumfries,  Galloway,  and  the  nozthcn 
and  other  ports  of  Ireland. 

For  bacon  flitches,  the  larger  breeds,  such 
as  will  weigh,  when  killed,  from  18  to  SS  v^pr- 
rial  stone,  are  always  preferred,  from  being  the 
most  profitable  to  the  farm  and  readily  taking 
the  market  In  selecting  pigs  for  this  porpose, 
the  sow  should  be  of  a  large,  deep  earcasa ; 
head  long,  with  deep  ears,  straight  chine,  aad 
of  equal  symmetry  from  the  shoulders  to  tibe 
tail ;  of  fine  skin,  which  shows  an  aptttode  la 
fatten,  and  the  boar  should  be  of  a  thicker  and 
closer  make  than  the  sow. 

Small  hogs  for  bacon  will  be  ready  for  t!he 
knife  in  12  weeks,  and  the  larger  from  16  is 
80  weeks.  The  girth  of  fat  bacoa  hogs  is 
about  as  follows  .-—When  ten  score,  4  feet  I 
inch;  twelve  score, 4  feet 4  inches;  fonrteea 
score,  4  feet  7  inches ;  sixteen  score,  4  leet  11 
inches ;  eighteen  aeorey  5  feet  8  inches  ;  twenty 
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score,  5  feet  7  inches.   {HiQyariPi  Pract.  Farm, 
p.  51.) 

*'In  Hampshire,  and  some  adjoining  coun- 
ties, after  the  hog  is  killed,  they  first  swale  hira, 
or  singe  off  the  hairs,  by  kindling  a  fire  round 
him,  which  is  far  preferable  to  scraping  off  the 
bristles  with  warm  water,  as  the  latter  mode 
softens  the  rind,  and  injures  the  firraoess  of 
the  flesh.  He  is  then  cut'  into  flitches,  which 
are  well  rubbed  with  common  salt  and  salt- 
petre mixed,  and  are  laid  in  a  trough,  where 
they  continue  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  ac- 
cording to  size,  and  are  often  turned.  They  are 
then  taken  out,  suspended  in  a  chimney,  over 
a  wood  or  turf-fire,  or  in  regular  curing-houses, 
till  they  are  quite  dried.  In  Kent  they  are  dried 
before  a  slack  fire,  which  requires  a  similar 
method  and  time  to  that  employed  in  salting. 
They  are  hung  up  or  deposited  on  racks  for 
use.  Somersetshire  or  Wiltshire  bacon,  which 
is  the  best  in  England,  is  cured  as  follows : — 
The  sides  of  the  hogs  are  laid  in  large  wooden 
troughs,  sprinkled  with  bay  salt,  and  left  un- 
moved for  24  hoars,  to  drain  off  the  blood  and 
juices.  Then  they  are  taken  out,  and  wiped 
quite  dry,  and  some  bay  salt,  deviously  heated 
in  an  iron  fryingpan,  is  rubbed  into  the  flesh, 
till  enough  of  it  is  absorbed.  This  is  continued 
for  four  successive  days,  during  which  the 
flitches  are  turned  every  second  day.  With 
large  hogs,  the  flitches  must  be  kept  in  brine 
for  3  weeks,  and  must  be  turned  every  other 
day,  afler  which  they  are  dried  as  usual.  In 
these  methods  the  hide  or  skin  is  left  on;  but 
in  some  counties  there  is  a  different  practice, 
which  has  been  recommended  abroad  as  pre- 
ferable, because  it  affords  an  opportunity  of 
converting  the  skin  into  leather,  while  the  meat 
takes  the  salt  and  is  cured  as  well  as  in  the  for- 
mer mode.  The  hides  of  swine  have  long  been 
made  into  shoes  in  China.  Where  the  con- 
sumption of 'bacon  is  very  rapid,  the  last-men- 
tioned practice  may  be  adopted ;  bat  it  is  cer- 
tain that  bacon  will  in  a  short  time  become 
rusty,  and  consequent  loss  be  incurred,  if  it  be 
not  cured  with  the  rind,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
room."     (The  Complete  Grazier,)    See  B^^coir. 

Porh — ^In  England,  mess  or  table  pork,  or 
that  for  the  London  market,  is  generally  cured 
near  the  principal  sea-ports,  and  along  the 
coast,  from  whence  it  can  easily  be  shipped  to 
the  metropolis.  If  the  object  of  breeding  hogs 
is  for  pork  and  hams  only,  it  is  evident  that 
pork  from  a  hog  of  25  to  35  stone  (8  pounds  to 
the  stone)  is  by  far  more  profitable  than  those 
from  35  to  50  stone;  in  which  ease  a  cross 
between  the  Chinese  and  Essex  will  be  found 
to  answer  very  well,  as  the  progeny  come  to 
early  maturity.     {Baxter^t  Jgr,  Lib,) 

The  middle-sized  hogs,  such  as  the  Northum- 
berland, the  Berkshire,  the  Suffolk,  and  Oxford 
breeds,  are  those  generally  preferred  for  Uiis 
purpose,  and  their  ordinary  weight  will  be 
from  8  to  10  or  12  imperial  stone. 

For  delicate  pork  for  family  use,  the  smaller 
kindly-feeding  pigs  are  chosen.  The  Berk- 
shire and  the  Suffolk  breeds,  when  not  too 
large,  will  be  the  best  foi^  this  purpose.  The 
Chinese  will  answer  well  at  6  or  8  months,  oldj 
when  it  will  weigh  4  to  8  imperial  stones.  By 
higher  feeding  it  may  be  made,  when  a  little 


older,  to  attain  to  double  this  weight ;  but  the 
meat  will  then  be  found  coarse.  Weanlings 
are  generally  fatted  in  a  very  short  period.  A 
pig  of  5  or  6  months  old  will  fatten,  if  in  good 
condition,  in  8  or  10  weeks. 

The  fat  of  the  hog  is  neither  mixed  with  the 
flesh  nor  collected  at  its  extremeties,  but  covers 
the  animal  all  over,  and  forms  a  thick,  distinct, 
and  continued  layer  beneath  the  integuments, 
and  in  this  respect  may  be  said  to  resemble  the 
whale  and  other  cetaceous  animals.  It  is 
termed  lard,  and  differs  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  properties  from  the  fat  of  the  rumi- 
nating animals.  It  more  readily  imbibes  salt 
than  any  other  kind  of  fat ;  and  the  same  pro- 
perty being  possessed  by  the  flesh,  there  is  no 
animal  food  better  suited  than  pork  for  preser- 
vation by  salting.    See  La  an. 

StatisticM, — The  number  of  swine  sold  in 
Smithfield  market  in  1830  was  254,672,  which, 
at  the  average  weight  of  96  lbs.  each  (a  very 
moderate  computation),  gives  the  number 
of  pounds  of  pork  consumed  annually  at 
24,448,512.  (Youatt  on  Cattle,)  The  swine 
sold  in  Glasgow  market  in  1822  were  6539. 
The  exports  of  swine  from  Ireland  in  1825, 
were  65,919;  in  1835,  376,191.  Estimated 
value  in  the  latter  year,  893,839/.  Increase 
between  these  two  periods,  310,272. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  a  veiy  large 
number  of  hogs  are  reared ;  and  latterly  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  by  judicious  crosses.  The  piggeries 
are  on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  it  is  no  uncom* 
mon  thing  in  some  of  the  Western  States  for  a 
drover  to  have  Jrom  8000  to  4000  pigs.  In  a 
letter  written  from  Michigan  city,  dated  11th 
September,  1841,  the  writer,  a  farmer,  states 
that  he  had  then  3500  pigs  up  to  fatten !  The 
bountiful  crops  of  Indian  com  raised  on  the 
fertile  Western  lands  afford  greater  advantages 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world  for  the  rearing 
of  this  kind  of  stock.  Corn-fed  bacon  is  pro* 
verbially  excellent 

Swine  in  the  British  North  American  colo>* 
nies,  and  the  United  States : — 
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The  states  producing- most  swine  are— Ten* 
nessee,  2,926,607;  Kentucky,  2,310,533;  Ohio, 
2,099,746;  New  York,  1,900,065;  Virginia, 
1,993,155;  North  Carolina,  1,649,716;  Indiana, 
1,623,608;  Pennsylvania,  1,503,964;  Illinois* 
1,495,254;  Georgia,  1,457,755;  Mississippi, 
1,271,161.  The  swine  in  the  whole  six  Eastern 
States,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1840^ 
numbered  only  851,698. 

DiMeoMes^— This  subject  has  been  so  much 
neglected  by  practical  men,  that  but  little  is 
known  in  the  way  of  cure.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  scientific  prescriptions,  it  will  be 
most  advisable  to  study  prevention  rather  than 
hazard  a  trial  of  the  numerous  recipes  recom* 
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Attended  as  cures.  The  diseases  of  swine  are 
generally  the  result  of  want  of  care  and  clean- 
liness, or  arise  from  iDJadicious  and  irregular 
feeding;  from  their  being  kept  in  loathsome 
and  uncomfortable  situations,  inhaling  the  most 
noxious  vapoury  and  at  one  time  overfed,  and 
another  stinted  in  their  supply  of  food.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  become  subject  to 
internal  and  cutaneous  diseases  1  Fortunately 
they  will  generally  eat  when  even  sick ;  and 
salts  (1  to  2  oz.),  sulphur  (3  to  3  drachms),  an- 
timony, and  such  like  aperients,  may  be  mixed 
with  their  food  for  measles,  and  other  disorders 
arising  from  an  impure  state  of  the  blood.  If 
they  will  not  eat,  there  can  of  course  be  no 
cure  applied. 

In  swine-pox,  sulphur  and  madder  may  be 
administered  in  small  quantities,  with  treacle, 
in  the  wash ;  fresh  brewer's  grains,  or  pollard, 
may  also  be  given.  Madder  and  sulphur  will 
also  be  found  the  best  alterants  in  foulness  of 
the  skin  or  habit  Salt,  mixed  with  ground 
ivy,  leeks,  or  other  similar  vegetables,  is  one 
of  the  best  applications  for  the  sores  of  swine. 
Bnt  for  cutaneous  diseases  in  general,  an  oint^ 
nent  formed  of  equal  parts  of  mutton  suet  and 
tar,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphur,  will 
be  found  beneficial.  Strong  beer  and  pea- 
pcMTidge  are  recommended  as  tonics.  * 

In  cases  of  surfeit,  indigestion,  or  injury 
fhrni  eating  slightly  poisonous  matter,  swine 
will  refuse  their  food,  constantly  lie  down,  and 
hare  the  stomach  distended.  In  this  case,  two 
lieads  of  garlic,  mixed  with  6  oz.  of  fresh  but^ 
tfir,  will  afford  relief,  given  every  6  hours. 
8oap-snds  are  said  to  have  the  effect  of  empty- 
iag  the  stomach. 

The  most  formidable  of  the  diseases  to  which 
awine  are  liable,  is  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  other  internal  parts.  This  disease  has 
been  known  to  destroy  a  fourth  of  the  hogs  in 
a  distillery  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The 
chief  indications  of  the  disease  will  be  the  dis- 
tressing cough,  the  heaving  of  the  flanks,  and 
the  refusal  of  all  food.  Bleeding  must  be 
promptly  resorted  to,  and  moderate  purges 
cautiously  administered.  The  safest  aperients 
are  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts,  aAer  which  the 
following  sedative  powder  may  be  given :  fox- 
glove (digUaiU)  2  grs.,  antim.  powd.  2  grs., 
nitre  half  a  drachm. 

In  cases  of  murrain,  a  species  of  leprosy, 
which  prevails  chiefly  in  hot  seasons,  the  best 
advice  that  can  be  given  is  to  keep  the  animal 
cool,  and  not  suffer  carrion  or  portions  of  ani- 
mal food  to  be  given. 

The  health  of  swine  is  to  be  estimated  by 
their  cheerfulness,  by  the  gloss  upon  their 
coats,  their  skin  being  wholly  free  from  erup- 
tion. If  pigs  snort  on  being  disturbed,  it  is  an 
excellent  sign  of  sound  health  and  good  keep. 
The  slate  of  the  excrement  or  digestions  will 
generally  indicate  pretty  correctly  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  animal,  for  unless  these  are 
of  a  firm  consistence,  the  hog  will  not  fatten 
rapidly.  If  store  or  stock-pigs  are  kept  well 
and  in  good  condition,  it  will  prevent  most  of 
the  diseases  to  which  the  animals  are  subject, 
and  they  will  also  thrive  and  fatten  at  half  the 
rpense  when  shut  up  for  that  purpose*  From 

'i  confinement  of  the  hog,  and  the  nature  of 
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his  food,  a  description  of  dyspepsia  taketf  plae«, 
a  superabundant  acid  is  formed  in  the  stomacb. 
and,  the  skin  sympathizing,  cutaneons  emp- 
tions  display  themselves ;  one  of  the  best  ptxh- 
phylactics  in  such  a  condition  of  the  animal 
are  cinders  or  charcoal.  •  It  operates  as  a  most 
salutary  tonic,  and  improves  the  general  pow- 
ers of  digestion.  Hogs  are  so  fond  of  cinders; 
that  when  a  handful  of  them  is  thrown  into  a 
sty,  the  animals  fight  for  them. 

Weaning. — ^If  the  young  pigs  have  been  well 
fed,  they  may  be  weaned  after  six  weeks,  and 
in  all  cases  in  two  months.  In  their  after 
treatment,  when  separated  from  their  mother, 
they  should  be  regularly  fed  3  times  a  day, 
and  their  food  should  at  first  consist  of  warm 
liquid  food,  such  as  whey,  milk,  or  tbe  refuse 
of  the  dairy  and  kitchen,  dec,  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  the  mother's  milk  by  the  addi- 
tion qf  a  little  warm  water.  They  will  soon 
learn  to  partake  of  more  solid  substances. 

The  rearing  and  fattening  of  the  hog  pre- 
sents little  difficulty,  for  this  animal  is  reared 
equally  well  on  a  small  or  a  large  scale;  by 
the  cottager,  from  ^^^  WBsh  and  refase  of  his 
house  and  garden,  or  by  the  extensive  breeder. 
who  has  more  abundance  and  variety  of  Ibod 
at  command. 

As  the  situation,  climate,  crops,  and  other 
local  circumstances  must  to  a  great  exteat 
regulate  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  swine,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  lay  dotrn  rules  of  gene- 
ral application,  or  to  describe  a  practice  which 
necessarily  varies  in  almost  every  district  I 
shall  content  myself,  therefore,  widi  noticing  a 
few  of  the  substances  upon  which  the  animals 
are  usually  fed  and  found  to  thrive  besL 

It  constitutes  the  principal  value  of  swine, 
that  they  can  be  maintained  on  almost  any 
kind  of  alimeuL  In  America,  Indian  com  or 
maize  is  largely  used.  In  the  West  Indies,  die 
cane  tops,  refuse  trash  from  the  cane  after  tbe 
juice  has  been  expressed,  and  the  washings  d 
the  sugar-coolers,  boilers,  distillery  vats,  &c^ 
form  their  principal  food.  In  Newfonndlaod, 
Labrador,  and  other  parts  where  fish  is  plenti- 
ful, they  are  freely  fed  upon  the  waste  refase 
from  the  fisheries;  and  although  they  thrive 
well  upon  this  food,  their  flesh  is  coarse  and 
strong. 

Where  the  farmer  or  breeder  has  a  ri^ 
piece  of  grass  or  clover  unemployed,  hogs 
which  are  not  put  up  for  feeding  may  be  toraetf 
into  it  with  advantage ;  but  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  this  on  the  score  of  the  manure  wbick 
is  lost  When  the  field  is  so  situated  that  the 
hogs  can  return  at  night  to  the  well-Uttered 
sties,  the  practice  may  ^en  be  found  beneicial 

But  roots,  rather  than  herbage,  is  their  na- 
tural food,  such  as  earthnuts,  the  roots  of 
couch  grass, dec:  acorns,  chestnuts,  beechmaA 
hazel-nuts,  and  other  dry  seeds  and  fruits,  an 
eagerly  consumed  by  them ;  and  hence,  in  the 
countries  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  forests  where  these  abound,  ihej 
are  frequently  suffered  to  range  at  large  ani 
collect  their  own  food.  Hogs  are  also  very 
partial  to  juicy  and  pulpy  fruits,  such  as  the 
grape,  the  orange,  the  refuse  of  apples,  pears, 
olives,  dec,  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed. 
Althou^  hay  and  dried  fodder  is  not  adapted 
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dp  the,  feeding  of  swine,  if  these  substances 
are  chopped  and  boiled  they  will  not  refuse 
them. 

Moist,  succulent,  green  food,  such  as  clover, 
tares,  Incem,  sainfoin,  buckwheat,  succory  or 
chiccory,  cabbage,  lettuce,  &c.,  is  more  suited  to 
their  taste.  Every  kind  of  farinaceous  sub- 
stance, such  as  oat-meal,  barley-meal,  bran, 
maize,  millet,  pease  or  beans  bruised,  and  in- 
deed the  seeds  of  all  gramineous  and  legu- 
minous plants,  are  the  most  fattening  sub- 
stances that  can  be  given  to  them.  They  will 
■  feed  greedily,  and  thrive  surprisingly,  on  most 
kinds  of  roots  and  tubers,  such  as  carrots,  tur- 
nips, beets,  potatoes,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
Ac,  particularly  when  prepared  by  boiling.  It 
znay  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  boiled  or 
prepared  food  is  more  nutritious  and  fattening 
than  raw  or  cold  food ;  the  additional  expense 
and  labour  will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  increased  weight  and  quality.  Thus  cab- 
base,  turnip  and  potato  tops,  the  husks  of  peas 
and  beans,  and  even  many  green  weeds,  such 
as  nettles  and  thistles,  fatten ;  and  others,'  void 
of  poisonous  qualities,  will  be  found  veiy  fat- 
tening if  boiled  and  mixed  with  other  food,  and 
^iven,  as  most  food  should  be,  lukewarm.  The 
refuse  of  the  kitchen,  garden,  and  dairy,  the 
grains  and  wash  or  liquid  retbse  of  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  sugar  manufactories,  where 
they  can  be  obtained,  the  sweepings  of  bams 
and  granaries,  will  all  be  found  exceedingly 
fattening.  Animal  substances,  particularly 
fish,  should,  however,  be  seldom  or  never 
given  as  food,  since  they  will  necessarily  im- 
part a  strong  and  disagreeable  flavour  to  the 
meat.  A  little  salt  should  be  generally  added 
to  all  their  victuals,  which  will  create  thirst, 
and  induce  the  animals  to  consume  a  greater 
quantity  of  food.  Fermented  wash  is  found  to 
fatten  swine  much  quicker  than  fresh  food. 

J^ingtng^— The  practice  of  pnging  swine, 
which  was  usually  performed  at  the  time  of 
weaning,  is  growing  into  disuse,  and  the  ring- 
ing is  not'  advisable,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
proves  painful  to  the  animal,  but  troublesome 
to  the  owner;  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  ring  breaks,  or  is  worn  out ;  the  cartilage 
gives  way,  and  the  ring  has  to  be  as  oflen 
replaced  by  a  fresh  operation.  A  more  pre- 
ferable and  lasting  process  is  now  adopted, 
which  consists  in  either  cutting  the  two  strong 
tendons  of  the  snout  (the  cartilaginous  and 
ligamentous  prolongations)  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  nose,  by  a  slight  incision  with 
ia  sharp  knife,  or  else  to  shave  or  pare  off  the 
^stle  on  the  top  of  the  nose,  which  may  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  the  animal,  when 
abaut  two  or  three  months  old.  The  place  heals 
over  in  a  short  time,  and  the  animals  are  thus 
prevented  from  grubbing  or  tearing  up  the 
iground.  (Prize  Essay  on  Swine,  by  P.  L.  8im- 
monds ;  Wilson  «  On  the  Hog,"  Quart.  Jowr,  of 
^gr,  vol.  iii.  p.  38;  Low's  Illustrations  of  the 
Breeds  of  Dom,  Animals.) 
-       aWtNE'S  CRESS.    See  WABT-Caxss. 

SWINGLE-TREE.    See  Plough. 

SWING  PLOUGH.    See  Piocoa. 

SYCAMORE.    See  Buttovwooh. 

SYTHE.    SeeScTTHi. 


T. 

TACAMAHACA.    See  Poplab. 

TAG.  A  term  applied  to  a  young  sheep  of 
the  first  year.    See  8a»p. 

TALLOW  (Germ.  talg).  The  fat  obtained 
by  melting  the  suet  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  and 
straining  it  so  as  to  free  it  from  membrane. 
When  pure,  it  is  white,  tasteless,  and  nearly 
insipid;  but  the  tallow  of  commerce  has 
usually  a  yellow  tinge,  and  is  divided,  actord- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  its  purity  and  consistenee, 
into  candle  and  soap  tallow.  Tallow  consists 
of  stearine,  eluine,  margarin,  and  traces  of 
hircin.  According  to  Chevreul,  its  ultimate 
components  are  78*996  of  carbon  +  1  l-TOS  of 
hydrogen  +  0'304  of  oxygen  in  100  parts.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an .  emollient  and  a 
demulcent.  Tallow  is  an  article  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  manufactured  into  candles  and 
soap,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  the  dress- 
ing of  leather  and  in  various  processes  of  the 
arts.  Besides  the  supplies  of  native  tallow,  a 
very  large  quantity  is  annually  imported  into- 
England,  principally  from  Russia.  The  exports 
of  tallow  from  Petersburg  amount,  at  an  ave- 
rage, to  between  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  poods, 
of  which  the  largest  portion  by  far  is  brought 
to  England.     {M^CvilocKs  Com,  Diet,) 

TAMARISK  (Tamartx).  This  is  a  genus  of 
very  elegant  shrubs.  The  hardy  indigenous 
species,  or  French  tamarisk  (S.  (ralKca),  is  well 
suited  for  ornamenting  shrubberies:  it  will 
grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  is  freely  in* 
.creased  by  cuttings  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
in  spring  or  autumn.  Sheep  feed  greedily  on 
this  species  for  the  sake  of  its  salt  taste.  The 
stem  is  slender,  with  abundance  of  long,  droop- 
ing, smooth,  red,  shining  branches.  Leaves 
minute,  lanceolate  deciduous,  spurred,  acute. 
Lateral  cylindrical  clusters  of  numerous,  nearly 
sessile,  reddish  or  white  bracteated  flowers, 
without  scent 

TANK.  In  gardening,  a  cistern  or  resenroir 
made  of  stone,  timber,  or  some  other  materiaL 
Tanks  are  used  for  collecting  and  preserving 
water  during  a  scarcity  or  drought.  They  ara 
sometimes  built  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with 
lead  or  cement.  Where  wells  cannot  be  sunk,- 
and  water  is  scarce  at  some  seasons,  tanka 
are  necessary  appendages  to  a  house. 

A  tank,  13  feet  by  7  feet,  has  beeii  fmswi 
sufficient  to  supply  with  water  a  large  family 
and  6  horses :  this  was  surrounded  by  only  4^ 
inch  brick-work,  resting  solid  against  the  sides, 
in  consequence  of  being,  like  a  decanter, 
smaller  at  the  bottom  than  higher  up ;  and  the 
dome  is  constructed  on  the  Egyptian  plan,  by* 
projecting  horizontally  each  row  of  materials 
one-third  of  their  length  beyond  those  below, 
by  filling  up  the  back  with  earth  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, to  balance  the  weight  of  this  projecting 
masonry. 

At  the  Eastbourne  work-house  for  14  parishes, 
a  tank  has  been  made  23  feet  deep  by  11  wide, 
of  the  roughest  materials,  being  only  flint 
stones,  and  though  they  require  more  mortar 
than  if  they  had  been  regularly  shaped,  only 
90  bushels  of  lime  were  allowed,  including  1 
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coats  of  plaster,  and  the  workmanship  is  exe- 
cuted like  field  walls  at  lOt.  per  100  square 
feet;  the  only  essential  being  that  no  clay  be 
used  (which  worms  in  time  bore  through),  and 
that  the  lime,  or  Parker's  cement,  be  good. 

A  current  of  air  is  said  to  promote  the  purity 
of  watei  in  tanks,  which  is  easily  effected  by 
the  earthenware  or  other  pipe  which  conveys 
the  water  from  the  roof  being  of  6  or  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and  an  opening  left  for  the  surplus 
wat«r  to  run  away ;  and  where  the  prevailing 
winds  do  not  blow  soot  and  leaves  on  the  house, 
the  water  remains  good,  even  for  drinking,  with- 
out clearing  out  the  rubbish  more  than  once  a 
year ;  but,  in  some  cases,  filtering  by  ascension 
may  be  found  useful,  and  effected  by  the  water 
being  delivered  by  the  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cask  or  other  vessel,  from  which  it  cannot 
escape  till  it  has  risen  through  the  holes  in  a 
board  covered  with  pebbles,  sand,  or  powdered 
charcoal.    See  Rbsbrvoiks,  Poxdi,  6cc. 

TANNER'S  BARK.  The  bark  of  oak, 
chestnut,  willow,  larch,  and  other  trees,  which 
abounds  in  tannic  acid,  and  is  used  by  tanners 
for  preparing  leather.  Afler  being  exhausted 
of  the  tanning  principle  by  being  chopped  into 
small  pieces,  or  bruised  and  steeped  in  water, 
it  is  laid  up  in  heaps  to  dry,  and  sold  to  gar- 
deners for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial 
heat  by  fermentation  in  pits  or  beds,  in  bark- 
stoves  or  other  out-houses.  See  Bark  and 
Farm-Yard  Makurx. 

TANNIC  ACID.  This  term  has  been  espe- 
cially applied  to  a  substance  obtained  by  Pe- 
longe,  by  acting  upon  bruised  galls  by  common 
Yinrectified  ether,  in  a  long,  narrow  funnel  or 
percolater.  Tannic  acid  is  a  white  uncrystal- 
line  powder,  very  astringent,  little  soluble  in 
water,  and  reddening  litmus.  When  moistened 
and  exposed  to  air,  it  attracts  oxygen,  is  de- 
composed, and  is  converted  into  gallic  acid. 
It  is  extremely  astringent,  and  appears  to  be  the 
active  principle  of  tanning  substances  (tannin) 
in  general.  Its  ultimate  elements  are  30  atoms 
of  carbon,  18  of  hydrogen,  and  24  of  oxygen. 

TANNIN.  A  word  synonymous  with  tannic 
neid»  the  pure  astringent  principle  upon  which 
their  power  of  converting  skin  into  leather 
Spends.  Its  leading  character  is  its  property 
of  prodacing  a  dense  whitish  precipitate  in  a 
strong  solation  of  animal  jelly,  suOh,  for  in- 
flance,*as  isinglass;  and  on  this  account  it 
condenses  the  gelatin  of  animal  hides,  and,  ren- 
dering them  impermeable  to  water,  converts 
them  into  leather.  It  may  be  obtained  tolera- 
bly pare  by  infusing  braised  grape-seeds  in 
cold  water,  or  more  circaitoasly  by  adding 
acetate  of  copper  to  filtered  infasion  of  galls, 
washing  the  precipitate,  and  decomposing  it 
(dtfiased  through  water)  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. On  evaporating  its  solation,  it  is 
obtained  as  a  pale  yellow  extract  of  a  strong 
astringent  taste.  The  action  of  astringents 
upon  persalts  of  iron  has  given  rise  to  its  dis- 
tinction into  two  varieties,  the  first  changing 
them  to  deep  blue  or  black,  the  second  to  green. 
The  tan  of  galls,  oak,  bark,  grape-seeds,  dec, 
possesses  the  former  property ;  that  of  catechu 
and  tea,  the  latter.     {Brandt^t  Diet,  of  SeUnct.) 

TANNING.  The  art  of  preparing  leather 
lh»m  raw  skins  and  hides  so  as  to  render  them 
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more  pIian^  durable,  and  impermeable  to 
water.  The  processes  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose are  various,  every  tanner  adopting  some 
peculiar  or  favourite  method. 

A  discovery  has  recently  been  made  which 
seems  likely  to  revolutionize  the  tanning  trade. 
By  means  of  a  tanning  machine,  or  pair  of 
horizontal  rollers  fixed  over  a  tan-pit,  between 
which  is  fixed  a  band  or  belt  of  hides  attached 
by  ligatures  to  each  other,  to  the  number  of  50 
to  100,  and  by  which  the  rollers  are  constantly 
fed  or  supplied,  the  hides  are  li/led  out  of  the 
pit  on  one  side  of  the  machine ;  as  they  pass 
between  the  rollers,  the  exhausted  ooze  or  tan- 
ning liquid  is  pressed  out  of  them,  and  tbej 
are  deposited  in  folds  in  the  pit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  machine,  where  they  absorb  another 
supply  of  fresh  tannin.  The  first  hide  having 
been  inserted  between  the  rollers,  the  others 
follow  in  succession,  and  upon  arriving  at  the 
end  of  the  band  the  motion  of  the  roller  is 
reversed,  and  the  belt  is  returned  through  the 
machine  to  receive  another  squeeze.  This  a^ 
temating  motion  is  constantly  repeated,  the  pit 
being  replenished  from  time  to  time  with  fresh 
solutions  of  tan,  till  the  operation  is  completed. 
The  effects  produced  by  this  simple  plan,  are — 
1.  The  shortening  of  the  time  of  tanning  to 
one-fourth  of  that  generally  required.  3L  The 
production  of  a  considerable  increase  of  weighu 
3.  The  leather  tanned  by  this  method  resVs'^s 
water  longer  than  that  tanned  by  the  old  pro- 
cess. 4.  The  new  method  is  cheaper  than  (he 
old.  6.  It  is  applicable  to  the  existing  tan* 
yards,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense,  with 
a  capability  of  working  in  rounds  or  series,  and 
of  expending  tan  or  liquor.  6.  That  it  is  availa- 
ble for  all  sorts  of  leather. 

TANSY  {Tanacetum).   The  species  oC  tansy 
are  not  possessed  of  much  beauty.   The  boordj 
kinds  succeed  in  any  common  soil,  and  are 
(eadily  increased  by  rooted  slips  of  tbe  fibrous 
creeping  root    They  increase  freely  by  cut- 
tings. Withering  asserts  that  if  meat  be  nibbed 
with  the  leaves  of  tansy,  the  flesb-flj  will  not 
touch  it    In  England  Ae  only  IndigeDous  spe- 
cies is  the  common  tansy  (T.  vulgarty    Eveiy 
part  of  the  herb  is  bitter,  witlf  a  strong  but  not 
unpleasant  scent    The  qualities  are  esteemed 
of  a  tonic  and  cordial  nature,  expelling  intes- 
tinal worms,  and  strengthening  the  d^esiive 
powers.    The  plant,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  every  stomach.    There  are  two  Tarietieft 
of  this  species,  the  variegated,  and  the  curled 
or  doable  tansy,  which  is  kept  for  use  in  gar- 
dens, as  being  more  wholesome  or  milder  tbaa 
the  wild  sort;  but  in  England  tansy  podding  is 
out  of  fashion. 

TAPE-GRASS  or  EEL-GRA88.      See  Ya- 

LSSirXRIA. 

TAPIOCA.  A  white,  edible  substance,  con- 
sisting of  very  pure  starch,  obtained  ftom  tbe 
root  of  a  tropical  plant  called  manioc  (Jatroft 
mamhot)  or  cassava. 

TAP-ROOT.  A  root  which  penetrates  deep 
and  perpendicularly  into  the  ground  without 
dividing,  and  has  few  lateral  fibres.  In  shape 
it  resembles  a  spindle ;  hence  it  is  botanically 
termed  a  fusiform  root  But  the  main  tmak 
of  any  root  that  penetrates  vertically  deep  iai» 
the  ground  is  called  the  tap. 
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TENANT. 


TAH.  A  dark  brown,  yiscid  liqnor,  obtained 
hy  charring  the  wood  of  the  fir  tree ;  it  consists 
of  resin,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetic  acid. 
When  inspissated  by  boiling,  it  is  convened 
into  pitch.  The  manufaciore,  which  is  carried 
on  in  the  pine  forests  of  Northern  Europe,  is 
simple.  A  conical  hole,  usaally  in  the  side  of 
a  bank,  being  made,  roots  and  fillets  of  pine 
are  let  into  (he  cavity,  and  the  whole  is  covei^ 
ed  with  tarf,  which  is  beat  firmly  down  above 
Uie  wood.  The  wood  being  kindled,  a  slow 
combustion  takes  place.  A  cast-iron  pan  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  receives  the  fluid,  and 
has  a  spout  which  projects  through  the  bank 
and  carries  the  tar  into  barrels.  As  quickly 
as  the  barrels  are  filled,  they  are  closed  with 
bungs,  when  the  material  is  ready  for  exporta- 
tion. This  manner  of  preparing  tar  has  been 
derived  from  the  earliest  ages.  Tar  is  a  very 
compound  substance ;  it  contains  modified  re- 
sin, and  oil  of  turpentine,  acetic  acid,  charcoal, 
and  water.  Tar  is  used  in  medicine  as  well 
as  in  the  arts.  It  is  an  excellent  topical  stimu- 
lant, when  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard,  in 
dry  skin  diseases.  These  two  substances,  tar 
and  pitch,  are  of  extensive  use  in  the  arts. 

Tar  may  be  found  useful  as  an  application 
for  cats  in  sheep  by  clipping,  and  also  to  the 
parts  afiected  by  the  fly.  It  is  also  of  great 
use  in  some  cases  for  applying  as  a  paint  to 
boarding,  Ac.;  but  in  this  use  a  little  tallow  or 
other  coarse  fat  should  be  melted  with  it,  as  by 
ihis  means  it  goes  farther,  and  resists  the  wea- 
ther more  efifectually.  Large  quantities  of  tar 
are  made  from  the  abundant  pine  forests  of 
North  Carolina.    See  also  Gas-Tab. 

TARE  EVERLASTING.  See  Latbtbus 
and  VBTCHuire. 

TARES  (£fVMfn,  from  irvo,  tilled  land;  some 
of  the  species  are  a  pest  on  cultivated  ground). 
The  word  tare  is  frequently  applied  to  what 
is  properly  the  common  vetch  (Ftcta  tativa). 
There  are  in  England  two  indigenous  species 
of  tare,  which  are  troublesome  annual  weeds. 

1.  Smooth  tare  (£.  iitroipermumf  PI.  10,  r), 
which  grows  in  corn-fields,  hedges,  and  thick- 
ets, particularly  such  as  are  rather  moist.  The 
root  is  small  and  tapering.  The  herbage  is 
besprinkled  with  fine,  soA  hairs,  especially  the 
flower-stalks  and  calyx.  Stem  weak,  quadran- 
gular, branched  from  the  bottom,  leafy,  climb- 
ing to^e  height  of  2  or  3  feet.  Flowers  mostlv 
in  pairs,  small,  drooping,  pale  gray;  the  stand- 
ard streaked,  and  the  keel  tipped  with  a  deep 
bhae.  Legumes  pendulous,  oblong,  bluntisb, 
amooth.    Seeds  most  generally  4. 

3.  Hairy  tare  (£.  kimUum),  which  is  in 
habit  much  like  the  foregoing;  the  flowers  are 
in  clusters  of  5  or  7,  very  small,  pale  blue,  or 
almost  white,  with  two  dark  spots  on  the  keel. 
Legumes  short,  dark  brown,  besprinkled  with 
hairs,  to  which  the  specific  name  alludes. 
Seeds  two  in  each  legume,  large  and  promi- 
nent. See  Lathtbvb,  Soiliho,  Ybtcb,  Vbtcb- 
xiBo,  Sec, 

TARO.  A  bulbous-rooted  plant  of  the  genus 
Arum,  a  native  of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
river.  It  is  planted  on  hills,  and  cultivated  in 
the  manner  of  rice,  on  ground  so  situated  as 
to  be  partially  flooded  with  water.  It  comes 
to  autturity  in  8  or  10  months  firom  the  time 
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of  planting.  To  prepare  them  for  food,  they^ 
are  roasted ;  they  then  become  a  substitute  for 
bread ;  or  they  are  made  into  pai,  by  pulveris- 
ing and  convening  them  into  a  paste. 

TEAM.  A  number  of  horses  or  oxen  draw- 
ing at  once  in  the  same  plough,  cart,  or  other 
carriage. 

It  has  been  long  a  disputed  point  among  far* 
mers  whether  horses  or  oxen  form  the  most 
economical  and  advantageous  team  for  the 
purpose  of  the  cultivator  in  performing  his 
work.  The  question  remains  still  undecided, 
though  many  intelligent  farmers  in  England 
now  incline  to  the  side  of  horse  teams,  except  • 
in  particular  circumstances  and  situations. 

TEASEL,  or  TEAZLE  (Dipvaciw,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  dipsao,  to  thirst;  in  conse^ 
qnence  of  the  leaves  holding  water).  It  is  a 
curious  genus  of  plants :  some  of  the  species 
are  pretty  flowering  plants,  especially  the  small 
teasel.  They  grow  well  in  any  common  soil, 
and  are  readily  increased  by  seeds.  There  are 
ifl  England  three  native  species,  all  biennial. 

1.  The  manured  or  fuller's  teasel  (D.  /uife- 
rum),  although  growing  about  hedges,,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  wild.  This  species  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  west  of  England, 
the  dried  heads  of  which  furnish  the  teasel 
used  by  fullers  in  dressing  cloth.  The  root  is 
fleshy,  branched,  and  tapering.  Stem  6  to  6 
feet  high,  erect,  strongly  furrowed,  prickly, 
leafy,  branched  at  the  top.  The  leaves  sessile, 
combined,  serrated,  with  prickly  ribs.  Flowers 
whitish,  with  pale  purple  anthers,  very  nume* 
rous,  in  a  close,  obtuse,  conical  head,  the  in- 
termediate scales  bristly  at  the  edges;  rigid 
and  hooked  at  the  points,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  serviceable  for  teazing  woollen  cloth, 
being  fixed  in  several  rows  in  wooden  frames 
with  handles  adapted  for  that  purpose.  The 
scales  are  just  strong  enough  to  raise  the  wool, 
giving  way  before  Uiey  can  injure  the  clothv 
Many  mechanical  inventions  have  been  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  the  teasel,  but  without 
success,  all  of  them  having  proved  ineflScient 
or  injurious.  The  dressing  of  a  piece  of  eloth 
consumes  from  1600  to  2000  teasels.  They 
are  repeatedly  used  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
process.  Some  esteem  this  but  a  luxuriant 
variety  of  the  following,  as  it  requires  a  very 
richly  manured  soil  to  preserve  its  characters 
and  useful  properties. 

3.  Wild  teasel  (D.  fy/vcffru).  In  England  a 
very  common  species  about  moist  hedges  and 
by  road-sides,  less  robust  than  the  foregoing; 
about  4  feet  high.  Leaves  opposite,  serrated. 
Scales  of  the  receptacle  straight  Common 
calyx  inflezed,  longer  than  the  bead. 

3.  Small  teasel,  or  shepherd's  stafi*  (Z>.  ]n2»- 
tw).  This  species  grows  in  moist,  shady 
places,  on  a  chalky  or  limestone  soil.  This  is  a 
useless  weed,  bat  not  troublesome  to  the  farmer. 

TEATHING.  Provincially,  the  practice  of 
eating  turnips  off*,  upon  young  wheat  crops,  in 
the  early  spring  months,  by  live-stock,  as  sheep^ 
and  bullocks.    It  is  often  written  tathiag.  ' 

TEETH.    See  Aea  ov  Anixaks. 

TEMPERATURE.  See  Athmpwob,  Axn» 

TVBB,  CUXATB,  EaBTBS,  ElXVATIOIT,  MbTBOB- 
OX4WT. 

TENANT  (IVNcnt, firom  tiie  Latin  mertjt^ 
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\My  la  law,  one  who  holds  or  possesses 
lands  or  tenements  by  any  kind  of  right,  either 
in  fee  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  wiU.    Bte  Lsasi. 

TENDRILS.  The  curling,  twining  organs 
of  prehension,  by  which  some  plants  lay  hold 
of  others. 

T£N-0*CLOCK.  A  troablesome  perennial 
plant  and  weed,  with  a  bulbous,  fibrous  root, 
difficult  to  destroy,  as  it  will  grow  even  years 
after  the  tops  are  cut  off.  Fields  must  not  be 
ploughed.  This  foreigner  has  escaped  from 
the  gardens,  and  has  become  a  grievous  nui- 
sance on  many  farms.  Although  it  rarely  per- 
fects its  fruit,  the  bulbs  are  propagated  laterally 
with  great  rapidity ;  and  are  extremely-difficult 
to  extirpate.  One  native  species  has  been 
found  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    (Flora  CtUriccu) 

TETHERING.  The  practice  of  confining 
to  precise  limits  or  pasturage  any  kind  of 
stock,  by  means  of  light  chains  or  ropes  fas- 
tened to  iron  pins  (with  swivel  rings)  driven 
uito  the  ground.  For  the  small  farmer  with 
indifferent  fences,  or  for  gentlemen  with  Umited 
and  ornamental  lawns,  this  practice,  which 
secures  shrubs  and  pleasure-grounds  from 
injury,  is  obviously  often  an'  advantageous 
system;  and  indeed  a  rtch  lawn  immediately 
in  view  of  a  house  is  the  fittest  situation  for 
tethering,  as  an  impoverished  field  would  dis- 
appoint, and  demand  a  too  frequent  and  there- 
fore troublesome  change  of  tether.  The  prac- 
tice is  almost  universal  throughout  France, 
even  in  common  farms. 

THATCH.  Straw,  or  any  other  dry  vege- 
table substance,  laid  on  the  top  of  a  buildingy 
rick,  icc^  to  keep  out  the  wet. 

There  are  many  different  sorts  of  materials 
that  may  be  made  use  of  as  thatch,  but  the 
straw  of  wheat  and  rye,  when  well  laid,  forms 
the  neatest  and  most  secure  covering  for  gene- 
ral purposes. 

The  reed  is  a  highly  valuable  article  for  the 
purpose  of  thatch,  where  a  lasting  roof  is  re- 
quired; but  is  much  too  expensive  at  first, 
although  it  is  cheapest  in  the  end.  Reed  is 
also  thought  to  be  too  stubborn  for  common 

Surposes.  Fern  is  also  occasionally  used, 
ee  FsBV. 

THERMOMETER  (Gr.).  An  instrumentibr 
Measuring  variations  of  heat  or  temperature, 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  See  At- 
xosPRsax,  Clikats,  MsrionoLoer,  dtc.  See 
also  Table  in  next  column. 

THISTLE.  A  well-known  prickly  weed, 
common  in  corn-fields  and  pastures.  Where- 
«ver  thistles  grow  naturally  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  land  is  strong,  and  of  a  tolerably  good 
.quality ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  a  great 
annoyance  to  every  plant  intended  to  be  cul- 
tivated. 

By  an  excellent  regulation  in  France,  a 
farmer  may  sue  his  neighbour  who  neglects  to 
thistle  his  land  at  the  proper  seasons,  or  may 
employ  people  to  do  it  at  the  other's  expense : 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  a  similar  law  was 
in  force  here,  to  preyent  the  wide-spreading 
«uschief  occasioned  by  the  seeding  of  this 
pernicious  weed ;  among  which  may  be  reck- 
oned, besides  its  choking  the  young  com,  that 
of  wheat  in  particular  be  not  well  thistied,  the 
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reapers  take  up  the  grip  so  tendeii^,  lesi  thsf 
should  prick  themselves,  that,  by  their  loose 
handling  of  them,  they  sometimes  leare  upon 
the  ground  corn  cDongh  to  sow  the  whole  field. 
There  are  no  plants  over  which  theecononiicsi 
farmer  ought  to  keep  a  more  watchful  eye  than 
the  thistle  tribe,  as  they  are  not  only  useless, 
but  occupy  much  ground,  and,  being  fiubished 
with  winged  downy  seeds,  are  capable  of  being 
multiplied  and  carried  almost  to  any  distance: 
besides,  they  do  much  mischief  by  impedi^ 
the  work  both  in  handling  hay  and  com  crops. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  much  consequence 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  each 
kind,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  cer- 
tain^ how  far  and  by  what  means  their  de- 
struction may  be  effected  in  the  most  certain 
and  ready  manner. 

There  are  in  England  many  sorts  of  thistles, 
but  those  which  chiefly  deserve  the  attentioa 
of  the  farmer  are  either  of  the  annual,  biea- 
niaU  or  perennial  kinds. 

The  annual  species  of  thistle  are  the  mask- 
thistle  {Carduus  nutant),  the  milk-thistle  (C. 
inananui),  the  welted  or  curled  thistle  (C  ocoi- 
tkoidtt),  the  slender-flowered  thistle  (C.  temmr- 
Jhnu),  the  common  sow-thistle  (J9om^km»  obra- 
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'dnif).  The  principal  bieanial  thistle^  are  the 
spear  or  bull-thistle  (C.  Umitolahu)^  the  mamh- 
thiitle  (C.  pabutri$)f  and  the  eotton-thistle 
(Omopordmn  aeanthtum).  The  perennial  species 
are  two,  the  common  sow-thistle  {Sonekiu  oT' 
•«efMi»},  and  the  common  or  field^thistle  (Ctucut 
arvennt),  or  Canada  thistle.  The  dwarf  or 
stemless  thistle  (C.  aeauiu),  the  star-thistle 
(Centaurea  co^ropa),  and  the  common  carline- 
thistle  (Carlma  vulgaris),  are  more  frequently 
£onnd  to  infest  dry  sandy  pastures  and  calca- 
reons  soils  than  loamy  or  damp  grass-lands. 
Where  they  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  there  is 
no  remedy  like  breaking  up  the  land  and  taking 
a  course  of  crops ;  for  palliative  remedies  are 
of  little  avail.  Hand-weeding,  when  the  weeds 
are  confined  to  local  spots,  and  are  only  just 
beginning  to  spread  generally  over  the  soil, 
will  be  found  effectual ;  but  when  once  the  pas- 
ture becomes  generally  infected  with  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  these  plants,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  using  the  plough,  harrow,  and  horse-hoe, 
and  a  judicious  course  of  cleansing  crops  be- 
fore returning  the  land  again  to  permanent 
pasture. 

Among  the  species  of  pasture-weeds  that 
f^enerally  prevail  in  loamy  soils,  and  are  also 
prevalent  in  clayey  and  damp  soils,  are  the 
marsh  or  red  plume-thistle  (Cmcut  pahulris), 
the  meadow  or  small  purple  plume-thistle 
{Cnieut  pratetuia),  and  the  melancholy  plume- 
thistle  (CnteiM  hetenphyllm).  In  crops  of  artifi- 
cial grasses,  such  as  sainfoin,  lucem,  dec, 
"Where  the  dwarf  plume-thistle  (Cnictu  acmUu) 
prevails,  and  when  it  is  impracticable,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  draw  out  this  weed 
without  injuring  the  crops,  a  good  remedy  will 
be  found  in  the  use  of  common  salt.  Children 
may  be  employed  to  apply  the  salt  by  hand  to 
the  crown  of  the  weed.  If  the  least  part  of  the 
foot  of  the  thistle  be  left,  it  springs  up  season 
after  season.  Besides  possessing  this  principle 
of  vitality  in  the  root,  its  seeds  are  so  winged 
with  down  as  to  render  dissemination,  even  to 
a  great  distance,  by  means  of  the  wind,  almost 
certain. 

It  is  obvious  that  themnnual  and  biennial 
«pecies  of  thistles  may  be  readily  removed  by 
preventing  their  running  to  seed  and  dissemi- 
nating themselves,  which  ia  best  effected  by 
carefully  eradicating  them,  or  frequently  mow- 
ing them  over  close  to  the  surface,  and  rolUng. 
But  in  the  perennial  kinds,  from  their  roots 
continuing  in  die  earth,  increasing  and  throw- 
ing out  new  shoots  or  stems  every  year,  there 
Is  much  difllculty  in  extirpating  them,  and  they 
j>erhaps  can  be  no  other  way  destroyed  than 
by  rooting  them  out  of  arable  land  by  deep 
ploughing  and  frequent  harrowings,  or  by  fal- 
lowing or  laying  the  land  down  to  pasture;  the 
annual  species  seldom  appear  in  pasture-lands. 
But  for  destroying  the  common  thistles  the  best 
method  is  by  weeding-pincers,  or  the  finger  and 
thumb  when  in  loose  land,  cutting  them  over  in 
the  bleeding  season  frequently  by  weeding- 
knives,  and  applying  salt  to  the  cut  stalk. 

The  most  common  thistle  found  in  the  United 
States  is  the  C.  lanctoUUw,  a  biennial.  The 
most  troublesome  pest,  the  C.  orvmsif.  (See 
CAiriDA  Tmistio.)  Dr.  Darlington  thinks  the 
yellow  thistle  a  foreigner  introduced  into  the 


United  Stales.  It  is  the  most  prickly  of  all' 
the  tribe,  and  hence  called  by  botanists  Cardmm 
apmoduinmif  and  Cnictu  horriduMf.  The  root 
of  this  is  considered  by  some  biennial,  by  others 
perennial.  The  tall  or  tallest  thistle  (C.  oitiifi- 
mut),  is  common  ak>ng  fence-rows,  dec,  in  the 
Middle  and  other  States.  The  dwarf  cardnus 
(CorcfiMM  Prnnilus),  is  common  in  Pennsylvania 
and  other  Middle  States,  growing  in  old  fields, 
dec,  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  flowers  of  a  pale 
reddish-purple,  and  quite  fragrant  The  heads 
are  handsome,  and  the  largest  of  any  other 
American  species.  Several  other  species  of 
thistle  are  found  in  the  United  States.  See 
Canada  Thistlx, 

THISTLE,  PLUME  (Cma$9).  This  is  a 
separation  from  the  genus  Coardum  made  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  They  are  prickly,  herbaceoua 
plants,  and  differ  chiefly  m  the  down  being 
evidently  feathery,  not  merely  rough.  The 
biennial  species  may  be  readUy  destroyed  by 
mowing  b<»fore  the  flowers  form  seed.  There 
are  in  England  nine  indigenous  species  o{ 
plume  thistle  Some  of  which  are  commoa  in 
waste  ground,  moist  meadows,  dec  Those 
which  give  most  trouble  to  the  fanner  are,  the  i 

Marsh  plnme*thistle  {C.pa3Uutri»),  a  biennial* 
growing  plentifully  in  moist  meadotrs  or  paa* 
tures,  and  watery  spots  by  road-sides.  Stem, 
from  3  to  6  feet  high. 

Creeping  plume-thistle  (C.  otmimu).  A  very 
troublesome  perennial  weed  in  cultivated  fields 
and  by  way-sides,  from  its  fleshy  root,  which 
is  very  tenacious  of  life,  creeping  deeply  into 
the  earth  to  a  great  extent.  Stems  3  or  4  feet 
high. 

Branching  bogplnme-thistle  (C.  Fcnten).  A 
perennial,  flowenng  in  July  and  August,  with 
a  tapering  root 

Woolly-headed  plume-thistle  (O.  eriopkonmy 
A  large  and  conspicuous  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  waste  mountainous  ground,  and  by  road* 
sides,  on  a  limestone  or  chalky  soil. 

Melancholy  plume-thistle  (C.  kttenphyUm). 
A  perennial,  growing  in  moist  mountain  pas- 
tures in  the  north. 

Meadow  plume-thistle  (CpraUnni),  A  p^ 
rennial,  growing  in  low,  wet  meadows  and  paa« 
tures,  especially  among  trees.    Root  fibrous. 

Dwarf  plume-thistle  (C.  aeauKg).  A  peren- 
nial, growing  on  chalky  and  grayelly  soils. 
Root  woody,  running  deep  into  the  ground. 
Stem  entirely  wanting.  The  laige  brightigreen 
leaves,  spreading  close  to  the  ground,  in  a 
circle  near  a  foot  in  diameter,  choke  all  other 
herbage. 

THORN  (Cratagu9).  A  name  given  to 
several  indigenous  shrubs  and  small  trees. 
See  Black-Tbobit,  Bucktbobv,  HAWTOoan, 
WBiTx-Taoav,  dtc 

Of  this  genus  of  shrubbery  trees. so  valuable 
in  an  agricultural  point  oif  view,  there  are 
many  species  and  varieties.  Dr.  Darlington  de- 
scribes the  following  as  found  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania  1.  The  Newcastle  or  cockspur 
thorn  (C.  crut  galH),  Two  varieties  of  this  exist, 
the  most  common  of  which  is  much  employed 
in  making  the  fine  hedges  for  which  New- 
castle county,  Delaware,  is  celebrated.  Dr. 
Darlington  thinks  that,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, this  kind  will  ultimately  make  a  bk 
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darable  and  effective  hedge  than  the  Washing- 
ton thorn  (C  cordata),  which  is  now  generally 
nsed  in  Chester  connty.  It  is  a  more  ragged 
plant,  and  seems  to  be  less  liable  to  disease,  or 
to  be  injured  by  insects,  than  the  Washington 
thorn.     (Flora  Cestrica.) 

8.  The  small-leaved  thorn  (C.  parvifoUa),  a 
ragged  little  bash  abundant  in  New  Jersey. 

3.  Thorn-bush  or  dotted  Crataegus  (C.  puMc- 
tata)f  a  red-fruited  variety.  The  fruit  is  large, 
half  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  mostly 
three-seeded,  red,  sometimes  yellow  when  ma^ 
tare,  dotted  and  esculent 

4.  Black-thorn  (C.  flava\  yellow  crataegns, 
an  apparent  misnomer.  The  fruit  is  pear- 
shaped,  large  (about  half  an  inch  in  diameter), 
three  or  four-seeded,  greenish-yellow,  with  a 
tinge  of  dark  red  when  mature,  esculent,  but 
rather  insipid. 

6.  White-thorn  or  crimson  Crataegus  (C. 
eaeeifua).  This  is  the  most  common  species  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  thorns 
have  more  resemblance  to  the  cock-spur,  than 
those  of  the  real  crut  galli  or  Newcastle  Hhom. 
The  fruit  is  one-third  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  bright  purple  when  mature. 

6.  The  Washington  thorn  (C.  cordata).  This 
species,  says  Dr.  Darlington,  was  introduced 
into  Chester  county  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Washington  city,  and  is  now  extensively 
used  in  hedging.  It  grows  fast  in  favourable 
situations,  under  good  management,  and  will 
make  a  handsome  hedge  in  about  10  years 
from  the  time  of  planting.  It  does  not  succeed 
well  on  dry,  rocky  banks,  and  especially  in  the 
red  shale  districts.  The  young  branches  are 
also  subject  to  disease  frpm  the  puncture  of 
insects.  **!  have  used  this  thorn,''  says  Dr. 
Darlington,  ^'to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  pretty  fair  hedges; 
but  I  am  now  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  C  cnu  galH,  or  cock-spur  thorn,  is  en- 
titled to  the  preference,  for  that  object.  One 
important  fact,-however,  applies  to  every  sort 
of  thorn,  and  should  be  remembered  by  all 
persons  who  may  undertake  hedging,  which  is, 
that  if  they  are  not  carefully  attended  to,  and 
sldlfully  managed,  the  hedges  will  become  a 
nuisance  and  a  source  of  vexation,  rather  than 
a  benefit,  and  had  better  never  be  attempted. 
With  due  care  and  skill,  they  make  a  valuable 
and  ornamental  enclosure. 

7.  Hawthorn  or  English  thorn  (C  ozyocait- 
tika),sharp-thomed  Crataegus.  This  species  (of 
which  there  are  several  varieties  in  Europe) 
was  introduced  many  years  ago,  and  is  appar 
rently  naturaliaed  in  a  few  localities ;  but  does 
not  seem  to  extend  itself  much.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  favourite  thorn  for  hedging  in  England ; 
but  is  rarely  applied  to  that  use  here.  Some 
10  or  13  additional  species  have  been  enume- 
rated in  the  United  Stales ;  but  the  genus  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  a  careful  revision.  {Fhra 
Cedrica.) 

Many  species  of  the  thorn  genus  are  highly 
ornamental.  Of  these  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  thorns  ti^en  in  bloom,  is  the  C.  ox^aeantka 
roMatmterba,  with  deep  crimson  flowers  and 
small  red  fruit  The  sweet-scented  thorn  (C. 
odartUiMrima)  has  very  large,  pale  red  fruit 
TIm  laige  tansy-leaved  thorn  (C  Luama),  has 
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large  pale  red  fruiv  The  small  blaek-fruHal 
thorn  (C.  OHveriana),  bears  very  profusely,  but 
matures  late.  The  new  double-scarlet  is  a 
most  beautiful  variety  of  the  C  mcfaeattdk^ 
rotea  tuperboy  just  mentioned. 

THORN-APPLE  (Datvra),  An  omamentnl 
genus,  but  chiefly  composed  of  plants  possess- 
ing very  deleterious  qualities.  One  species 
indigenous  to  England,  is  the  common  iliom- 
apple  {D.ttramonm9n),ain  annual,  which  grows 
in  waste  grounds  and  dung-hills.  It  is  a  bnshy» 
fetid  herb,  2  or  3  feet  high,  of  a  narcotic  quality, 
and  greatly  in  repute  as  a  remedy  for  the 
asthma,  being  smoked  like  tobacco.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  smooth,  sinuated.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  erect,  white,  sweet-scented,  e^ecially 
at  night,  about  3  inches  long.  Fruit  as  big  as 
a  walnut  in  its  outer  coat,  very  prickly.  Seeds 
black.  In  the  United  States  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  Jamestown  weed,  doubtless  from  the  place 
where  it  was  first  naturalized,  in  Virginia. 

THRASHING,  or  THRESHING.  The  act 
of  beating  out  the  com  from  grain  or  other 
crops.  The  flail  was  the  implement  formerly 
used  for  thrashing  com,  and  which  separated 
the  grain  from  the  straw  and  husks  very  efiect- 
ually  and  expeditiously;  but  as  it  is  now  be- 
come expensive,  and  always  bruises  a  great 
many  seeds,  it  has  been  attempted  to  avoid 
these  inconveniences  by  proper  machines  pro- 
vided, with  a  number  of  flails,  or  other  paits 
answering  the  same  purpose,  made  to  move  by 
the  power  of  water,  wind,  or  horses.  By  this 
means  the  business  of  thrashing  ia.foand  to  be 
performed  cheaper,  more  expeditioasiy,  and 
with  less  damage  to  the  health  of  the  thrasher, 
which  is  frequently  thought  to  be  ia/oied  by 
the  dust,  dbc,  which  arises  in  the  ooamoa  wmjr 
of  thrashing,  as  well  as  by  the  extreme  lab^ 
riousness  of  the  work.  Vanons  macliines  for 
effecting  the  purpose  of  thrashing  have  been 
lately  invented.  See  Flail,  and  TnuAann- 
Macriwb. 

THRASHING-MACHINE.  To  tlie  former 
on  an  extensive  scale,  the  thrashing-machiae 
is  absolutely  necessary.  He  cannot  wait  foe 
the  tedious  operatioa  of  the  flail  to  prepare  a 
delivery  of  com  for  a  given  day,  or  piessing 
purpose ;  nor  can  he,  without  the  risk  of  pil- 
fering and  imposition,  keep  his  b«m  constantly 
open  for  thrashers.  The  flail,  howerer,  is  stifl 
the  imfdement  in  general  use  among  all  who 
farm  on  a  scale  not  snflicientlj  extensive  ta 
require  any  of  the  complex  machinery  which 
modem  skill  has  invented.  The  admntagv 
of  the  flail  are,  its  simplicity,  the  power  of 
giving  employment  to  the  labourers  in  the 
bam  during  wet  days,  and  the  conveiuenee  of 
having  fresh  straw  for  fodder  every  day. 

The  following  description  of  jhe  thrashings 
machine  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  valuable 
essay  On  Aricmbwral  ImpUmemtM^  by  Mr.  J.  AUca 
Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  England. 

In  ancient  times  various  modes  of  thrashittf 
out  grain  were  resorted  to,  and  we  read  of 
**  the  bruising  with  the  cart-wheel,"  *  the  sharp 
thrashing  instrament  having  teeth,**  "die 
trampling  under  the  feet  of  the  unmuzzled  ox,* 
or  **  the  rollers  plain  or  fluted"  mentioned  ia 
the  later  practice  of  continental  agricaltore. 
But  of  all  these  the  flail  i' 
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in  England;  and  it  is  with  this  instrument, 
preserving  very  nearly  its  original  form,  by 
which  till  yery  lately  the  entire  growth  of  corn 
and  seeds  in  this  kingdom  were  thrashed. 

That  the  flail  may  be  made  thoroughly  to 
effect,  though  at  great  cost  of  labour  and  lime, 
the  purpose  of  clearing  the  grain  without 
damage  either  to  the  corn  or  the  straw,  is  a 
point  none  will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  But  the 
disadvantages  attending  its  use  are  not  confined 
to  waste  of  labour  and  time ;  for,  though  it  may 
be  granted  that  the  operation,  if  properly  per- 
formed, may  be  perfect,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
secure  its  proper  performance,  every  agricul- 
turist whose  journeys  to  his  bam  have  from 
time  to  time  interrupted  his  surveys  of  other 
not  less  important  agricultural  operations,  can 
fully  testify.  It  is  evident  that  the  latter  part 
of  this  operation  will  require  much  more  la- 
bour to  produce  a  given  quantity  than  its  earlier 
stages;  and  hence  the  straw  is  frequently  passed 
away  partially  thrashed,  in  order  to  procure  a 
greater  bulk  in  a  given  time.  Nor  are  these 
disadvantages  all  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend: constant  inspection  may,  perhaps,  to 
some  extent,  remedy  them;  but  no  attention 
will  altogether  suffice  to  remove  the  temptation 
to  pilfer,  which  is  continually  presented  where 
large  quantities  of  grain  are  ever  under  the 
eye  and  in  the  power  of  those  to  whom  a  small 
portion  is  of  great  importance;  and  hence 
arises,  even  when  undetected,  and  often  indeed 
when  not  committed,  a  cause  of  painful  tempta- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  injurious  suspicion 
on  the  other. 

To  overcome  these  evils,  prejudicial  not 
only  to  the  true  economy  of  the  farm,  but  to 
those  feelings  of  confidence  which,  justly  to 
sustain  the  social  bond,  should  ever  exist  in 
the  relation  between  the  labourer  and  his  em- 
ployer, the  attention  of  our  enterprising  neigh- 
l>ours  in  Scotland  was  first  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  machinery;  and  in  1738,  Michael 
Menzies,  a  gentleman  of  East  Lothian,  invented 
and  patented  a  machine  for  thrashing  grain. 
We  regret  that,  as  nothing  but  the  bare  record 
of  this  invention  is  enroll^  in  the  Paten tK>ffice, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  more  of  this, 
the  germ  of  thrashing-machine  invention,  than 
that  it  was  a  contrivance  by  which  a  series  of 
flails  were  made  to  revolve  upon  a  cylinder ; 
but  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  in  some  decree 
to  redeem  it  from  the  "condemnation  of  (aim 
praise,"  with  which  we  find  its  memory  gene- 
rally accompanied,  by  reference  to  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of 
improvers  in  Scotland,  to  inspect  its  operation, 
and  determine  upon  its  merits*  This  com- 
mittee, after  various  trials,  reported  it  to  be 
'**  their  opinion  that  the  machine  would  be  of 
great  use  to  farmers,  both  in  thrashing  the  grain 
clean  from  the  straw  and  in  saving  a  great  deal 
of  labour;  for  one  man  would  be  sufficient  to 
manage  a  machine  which  would  do  the  work 
of  six."  They  further  recommended  the  so- 
ciety **  to  give  all  the  encouragement  they  could 
to  so  beneficial  an  invention,  which,  being 
simple  and  plain  in  the  machinery,  might  be  of 
universal  advantage."  The  society  approved 
t>f  the  report,  and  acted  upon  the  reoommen* 


During  the  next  period  of  twenty  years  we 
are  not  aware  of  ar.y  other  attempts  to  carry 
out  the  object  of  thrashing  by  machinery;  but 
in  1753-8,  Michael  Sterlingi  a  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  Dumblane,  Perth,  applied  the  princi- 
ple of  the  mill  in  common  use  for  hulling  flax 
to  this  purpose.  This  mill  had  a  vertical  shaft, 
with  4  cross  arms  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case, 
3  feet  6  inches  high, and  about  8  feet  in  diameter. 
The  shaft  was  made  to  turn  at  considerable  ve- 
locity, and  the  sheaves  were  gradually  let  down 
from  an  opening  at  the  top ;  the  grain  and  straw, 
after  being  subjected  to  this  beating,  were  then 
pressed  through  an  opening  in  the  floor,  where 
rakes  and  fanners  completed  the  separation  of 
the  grain  from  the  straw  and  chafi*.  It  was, 
however,  found  that  this  machine  broke  ofiT  the 
ears  of  barley  and  wheat  instead  of  clearing 
them  of  the  grain,  and  that  at  best  it  was  only 
fit  for  oats. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  various  plans  by 
which  the  desideratum  of  thrashing  by  mar 
chinery  was  attempted  to  be  accomplished ;  a 
few  of  these  we  Shall  venture  to  bring  before 
our  readers,  and  a  alight  sketch  of  them  will 
suffice  satisfactorily  to  show  that  in  following 
out  the  principles  which  distinguish  Meikle's 
machine  (hereafter  to  be  mentioned),  little  of 
value  has  been  lost  to  the  public  of  those  which 
have  fallen  into  desuetude.  In  1772,  two  gen- 
tlemen residing  in  Northumberland,  Alderton 
and  Smart,  invented  a  machine,  by  which  the 
sheaves  were  carried  round  between  an  in- 
dented drum  of  6  feet  diameter  and  a  number 
of  fluted  rollers,  which,  pressing  by  means  of 
springs  against  the  fluted  concave,  rubbed  out 
the  com  from  the  ears ;  and  in  1785,  William 
Winlaw,  of  Mary-le-bone,  patented  an  invention 
which  he  denominated  a  "mill  for  separating 
grain  from  straw." 

This  mill  was  made  on  a  principle  similar 
to  the  cofiee-mill,  but  was  found  to  ^eed  fto 
simple  object  proposed  in  the  specificadon,  by 
grinding  the  grain  as  well  as  separaBng  it  from 
the  straw.  Other  machines  upon  the  plan  of 
rubbing  out  the  com  were  also  tried,  but,  on 
account  of  the  damage  done  to  the  grain,  were 
discarded.  In  addition  to  the  mill  invented  by 
Winlaw,  a  machine  was  in  1793  patented  by 
Willoughby,  of  Bedford,  Notts,  the  principle 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Menzies ;  how  nearly  so,  we  regret 
we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  judging.  It 
comprised  a  series  of  loose  flails  made  to  act 
upon  a  grated  floor,  and  turned  rapidly  round 
by  means  of  a  horse-wheel.  The  straw  was 
presented  by  hand  to  the  action  of  the  flails. 

In  1795,  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Jnbb, 
residing  at  Lewes,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  in- 
vention of  which  the  principal  feature  was  the 
passing  the  straw  between  two  rapidlv  revolv- 
ing beaters,  under  which  it  was  held  by  two 
feeiding  rollers,  whence  the  corn  fell  into  a 
winnowing-maehine. 

The  inventive  talent  of  the  Americans  waa 
at  this  time  brought  to  bear  upon  this  import- 
ant subject  ,  James  Wardrop,  of  Ampthill, 
Virginia,  invented  a  machine,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  1796,  to  be  worked 
by  two  men ;  it  was  made  with  flails  or  elastie 
rods  12  feet  in  length,  of  which  12  were  attach-* 
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in  series,  each  having  a  spring  Teqoiring  a 
power  of  SO  pounds  to  raise  it  3  feet  high  at 
the  point;  a  wallower  shaft,  with  catches  or 
teeth,  in  its  revolution  successively  lifted  each 
flail  in  alternate  inovements,  so  that  three  of 
the  flails  were  operated  upon  by  the  whole 
power,  viz^  20  pounds.  The  flails  beat  upon  a 
grating  to  which  the  com  is  introduced  by  hand. 
In  1785,  Andrew  Meikle,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic of  Tyningham,  East  Lothian,  first  in 
trod  need  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stein,  of  Kilbogie, 
the  invention  whose  principle  has  been  the 
basis  upon  which  the  inachines  in  use  in  Bri- 
tain up  to  the  present  time  have  been  mainly 
constructed.  It  appears  that,  his  attention 
having  been  long  turned  to  the  subject,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  plan  of  rubbing  would  never 
be  oUierwise  than  attended  with  the  disadvan- 
tage before  alluded  to;  and  his  son  George 
agreed  with  the  gentleman  above  named  to 
erect  a  perfect  machine,  and  in  1786  he  com- 
pleted the  first  that  was  ever  made,  adopting 
the  plan  of  introducing  between  two  rollers  the 
com,  which  was  then  thrashed  out  by  four 
beaters  fixed  upon  a  revolving  dram,  each 
striking,  as  it  revolved,  the  corn  held  between 
^e  rollers.  The  machine  alluded  to  was 
erected,  and  found  to  work  exceedingly  well. 
A  patent  was  accordingly  applied  for,  and, 
after  some  opposition  from  a  party  not  con- 
cerned m  the  invention,  obtained. 

In  the  trials  between  the  erection  of  the  ori- 
ginal machine  and  the  obtaining  the  patent,  a 
new  principle  appears  to  have  suggested  itself, 
riz^  that  of  stripping  off  the  corn  firom  the  ear 
by  a  comparatively  sharp  edge,  or,  as  termed 
by  him,  "  scutching  out  the  grain,"  instead  of 
beating  it  by  a  flat  surface.  The  difference  has 
been  partially  illustrated  by  supposing  a  hand- 
ful of  straw  with  the  com  in  the  ear  to  be  held 
in  the  hand,  while  with  the  fiat  sides  of  a  two- 
feet  rule  the  ears  should  be  struck  or  beaten ; 
this  is  the  operation  of  the  common  beater.  If, 
instead  of  striking  the  ears  with  the  flat  side,  a 
sharp  blow  be  given  with  the  thin  edge  of  the 
rule  in  the  direction  of  the  ear  where  the  rale 
touches,  it  will  strip  the  corn  from  the  ear  with 
less  labour  and  with  greater  certainty.  This 
may  be  called  the  scutching  principle  to  which 
Meikle*s  beaters  in  his  patent  were  applied. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn,  upon  the 
authority  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  **  that  the  invent- 
or of  this  important  machine  was  rendered 
comfortable  in  his  old  age,  and  enabled  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  after  his  death,  by  the  vo- 
luntary donations  of  his  grateful  countrymen." 
Not  less  gratifying  is  the  testimony  of  Pro- 
fessor Low,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the 
Element  of  Practical  Jgrieultwre,  that  « to  An- 
drew Meikle,  beyond  a  question,  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  perfected  the  thrashing-ma- 
chine. Changes  and  improvements  have  in- 
deed been  made  on  certain  parts  of  the  original 
machine ;  but  in  all  its  essential  parts,  and  in 
the  principle  of  its  constraction,  it  remains  as 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  inventor.*' 

By  the  drawings  and  specification  of  Meikle's 

machine,  it  appears  that,  at  the  time  of  taking 

out  this  patent,  the  plan  of  shaking  the  straw 

by  means  of  circttlar  rakes  had  not  been  wt- 
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gesied;  and  in  the  rqwrt  drawn  up  for  the 
.  consideration  of  the  "  Board  of  AgricnltareT 
for  the  county  of  Northumberland,  we  find  that, 
in  1789,  the  first  machine  having  a  circular 
rake  attached,  and  with  fanners  below,  to  per- 
fect the  cleaning  of  the  grain,  was  erected.  Al- 
though it  is  not  there  stated,  vre  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  important  improve- 
ment, occasioning  the  addition  of  bat  one  li^t 
wheel  to  the  machine,  was  the  invention  of  J. 
Bailey,  the  enterprising  occupier  of  CThillisg- 
ham,  one  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  report  alluded  to. 

We  have  thus  far  traced  carefullj,  and»  we 
trust,  correctly,  the  progress  of  the  inrenuo:! 
of  the  thrashing-machine  used  in  Scotland,  till 
it  has  arrived  at  very  nearly  its  present  perfec- 
tion. Various  combinations  of  Trh;<niriil 
powers,  and  many  contrivances,  hare  do^bt« 
less  been  since  added  to  prodnoe  paxticular 
efiects,  which  have  progressively  tended  to  its 
improvement  and  ultimate  perfection. 

It  will  be  difficult,  within  the  limits  to  whkh 
this  article  must  necessarily  be  confined,  t> 
enter  minutely  into  detail,  or  adequately  to  se: 
forth  the  merits  of  the  various  inventions  lad 
improvements  on  this  machine,  for  which  in 
the  course  of  the  last  half-century  no  fewer 
than  25  patents  have  been  obtained;  besides 
several  awards  from  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  Bat 
we  should  do  injustice  to  the  subject,  did  ve 
not  here  mention  the  name  of  Lester,  vliase 
mechanical  talent  and  skill  as  an  engiaeer 
have  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  higher  style  of  excellence  in  agn- 
cultural  mechanics  than  was  coincidlent  with 
the  then  taste  of  the  age  in  that  much  neg- 
lected department 

The  machines  now  in  general  use  throT^gh- 
ottt  the  eastern  counties  of  Enf^land  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  portable.  They  are  frequently 
the  property  of  individuals  who,  itineratis^ 
from  farm  to  farm,  thrash  at  a  certain  price  per 
quarter;  the  farmer  finding  horses,  and.  with 
the  exception  of  the  proprietor,  who  feeds  the 
machine,  the  necessary  complement  of  men. 
They  are  simply  ihrading  instruments,  havisf 
neither  circular  rakes  nor  fanners  attached. 
The  beaters,  4, 6,  or  6  in  number,  are  so  placed 
round  the  drum  that  their  beating  edge  ^tall 
radiate  from  the  centre.  These  strike  upon  the 
3thiw,  which  is  passed  along  a  feeding-board 
placed  at  an  inclination  of  about  30^,  tendiog 
to  a  point  equidistant  from  the  centre  and 
upper  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  dnua. 
The  concave  describes  the  third  part  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  is  formed  alternately  of  iron  ribs  and 
open  wnre-work  in  segments,  so  placed  that  its 
inner  surface  may  be  brought  into  near  contact 
with  the  edges  of  the  revolving  beaters,  and 
susceptible  of  adjustments  by  screws  to  ia- 
crease  or  diminish  the  distance.  The  nsual 
plan  is  to  place  it  with  about  j  of  an  inch 
space  at  the  feeding  part,  and  gradually  t^ 
increase  die  distance  to  1^  or  2  inches  at  the 
lower  end,  where  the  straw  is  delivered  upon  i 
fixed  harp  or  riddle,  through  which  such  pait 
of  the  grain  as  is  not  driven  through  the  wired 
part  of  the  concave  faUs,  while  the  straw  is  re» 
moved  by  forks. 
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The  thresliiiig  part,  commonly  ealkd  tlM 
barn  work,  occapies  a  space'  of  6  feet  by  4| 
feet,  and,  together  with  the  apparatns  by  which 
motion  is  commnnicated  (which  is  made  either 
for  2,  3,  or  4  horses'  power),  may  at  pleasure 
be  elevated  upon  a  pair  of  wheels  and  axle, 
and  Oins  removed  by  two  horses. 

Many  of  these  machines  are  made  by  per- 
sons who  possess  little  claim  to  any  mechanical 
knowledge,  and  who,  purchasing  ihe  unfitted 
castings,  by  the  help  of  village 'artisans,  pro- 
duce an  imitation  of  those  which  are  considered 
good.  As  the  perfection  of  these  machines 
must  depend  upon  mathematical  accuracy  in 
the  adjustment  of  all  their  parts,  and  in  the 
truth  and  precision  of  their  fittings,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished where  no  facilities  exist  beyond  the 
forge  and  the  work-bench ;  and  hence  arises  a 
degree  of  discredit,  which  is  unfairly  thrown 
upon  the  principles  upon  which  the  machine 
is  constructed. 

With  these  machines,  properly  constructed, 
barley  may  be  thoroughly  thrashed  with  as 
little  or  less  damage  than  with  the  flail,  and 
wheat  straw  need  not  be  so  broken  as  mate- 
rially to  diminish  its  usefulness  even  for  the 
purpose  of  thatching.  We  cannot,  with  9ir 
John  Sinclair,  reckon  the  circumstance  of 
breaking  the  straw  one  of  the  advantagei  of 
thrashing  by  machinery,  as  we  do  not  think  it 
desirable  that  any  slovenly  performance  of  the 
thrashing-machine  should  trench  upon  the 
legitimate  occupation  of  the  chaff-engine ;  and 
we  repeat  our  opinion  that  all  disadvantages 
from  the  above-mentioned  causes  may,  by  a 
well^on&tructed  machine  and  a  competent 
manager,  be  entirely  remedied. 

Vhe  latest  patent  which  is  at  present  in  ope- 
ration is  one  taken  out  by  Joseph  Atkinson,  of 
Braham  Hall,  Yorkshire,  which  appears  to  be 
of  American  origin.  The  thrashing  or  beat^ 
ing-out  process  is  obtained  by  means  differing 
frotn  any  previously  mentioned ;  the-  drum  be- 
ing surrounded  by  a  series  of  pegs,  so  arranged 
as  in  its  motion  to  pass  similar  rows  of  pegs 
placed  at  intervals  in  a  concave,  surrounding 
nearly  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
drum.  This  machine  is  not  at  present  so  fully 
introduced  into  England  as  to  afford  opportunity 
for  fairly  testing  its  comparative  merits ;  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  give,  upon  slight  evidence, 
an  opinion  which  may  have  any  tendency  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  the  intro4fiction  of  a 
new  article.  We  can  therefore  say  little  more 
than  that  while  such  trials  as  have  fallen  under 
our  own  inspection  have  not  convinced  us  of 
its  superiori^,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  principle  is  not  so  defective  as  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  out  to  advantage,  under 
such  modifications  as  may  be  sogge^ed  upon 
further  trials. 

We  have  now  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  machine  in  operation  upon  Lord 
Dacie's  example-farm  at  Whitfield,  of  which  it 
is  probable,  in  a  forthcoming  report  of  that  in- 
teresting establishment,  that  a  full  account,  ac- 
companied by  the  necessary  drawings,  will  be 
jgiven.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  manager, 
John  Morisn,in  aecor^ce.  with  whose  sug- 
gestions it  wits  constmetedy  irs  have  been 
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ftTimvsd  with  an  opportnni^  of  witnessing  its> 
performance,  and  with  the  following  descrip*- 
tion,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words  >^ 

"This  machine  is  worked  by  a  steam-engine 
of  six  horse  power.  The  corn  is  brought  from 
the  stack  upon  wi^ns  running  along  a  iram-^ 
road  upon  an  inclined  plane,  to  the  doors  of 
the  building,  whence,  sheaf  by  sheai;  it  is 
thrown  by  children  into  the  buckets  of  an  ele- 
vator, which,  in  its  rotation,  carries  them  to  the 
feeding-board.  This  feeding-board  is  placed 
at  a  tangent  from  the  drum  parallel  with  its 
top ;  and,  as  in  Lee's  machine,  and  the  portable 
machines  in  €luffolk  and  Norfolk,  the  feeding* 
rollers  are  dispensed  with,  an  endless  web 
gradually  carries  the  unthrashed  straw  to  the 
feeding-mouth,  from  which  the  revolving 
scutches  rapidly  convey  it  to  the  concave. 

"Tlie  drum  and  concave,  being  the  part  on- 
which  the  separating  of  the  com  or  thrashing 
principle  depends,  we  shall  first  describe:— 
The  drum  is  about  18  inches  diameter,  formed 
of  sheet-iron  ^trained  round  a  cast-iron  skeleton 
accurately  turned;  upon  ihis  the  beaters,  or 
rather  scutches,  formed  of  angle-iron  with  its 
edges  planed,  are  so  placed  as  to  describe  an 
angle  with  the  surface  of  the  drum,  pointing  for* 
ward  in  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  these  project 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  screen 
or  concave  encloses  the  drum  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-third  of  its  circumference,  and  con- 
sists of  4  or  6  arched  pieces  of  grating,  8  inches 
wide,  jointed  together.  It  is  made  of  cast-iron 
bars,  having  a  square  section  placed  so  that 
every  one  shall  present  an  edge  to  the  passage 
of  the  straw,  uniting  (as  is  not  uncommon  ia 
other  machines)  the  fluted  concave  of  the 
Scotch  machine  with  the  wired  grating  of  the 
English  ones;  tiie  screen  is  supported  on  iron 
bolts,  so  that  it  approaches  to  within  about  one^ 
eighUi  of  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  sculehsE.- 
Spiral  springs  surround  these  bolts,  which  per- 
mit the  bars  of  the  concave  to  yield  when  too 
much  pressure  may  at  any  time  occur  between 
them  and  the  revolving  drum.  The  grain  is 
thus  separated,  most  of  it  passing  through  the 
screen  of  the  concave ;  but  in  order  that  no 
grain  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  away  with  the 
straw,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  shaker  below. 

The  motion  given  to  the  straw  by  this  shaker 
is  the  most  perfect  we  can  conceive;  the  blows 
occasioned  as^  each  series  of  spars  strike  is 
from  beneath,  effectually  remove  every  particle 
of  loose  grain,  while  the  shaker  rapidly  carries 
forward  8ie  straw,  and  at  its  termination  depo^ 
sits  it  in  the  straw-house,  while  the  corn  siAed 
out  by  its  action  falls  before  the  blast  of  k 
fanner  (the  construction  of  which  is  peculiar >;; 
and  all  the  light  grain  and  short  straws  thrown 
out  by  the  first  winnowing  into  the  light  com 
spout  is  then  taken  up  by  another  elevator, 
deposited  again  upon  the  feeding-board,  and' 
passed  a  second  time  through  the  drum,  in 
order  effectually  to  separate  any  Uiat  may  re- 
main. After  passing  through  another  win- 
nower, th^  thoroughly  cleaned  com  is  taken 
up  by  a  third  elevator,  and  dropped  into  a 
hopper,  through  which  it  passes  into  a  sacky 
which  is  placed  on  a  weigUng  machine,  and  it 
is  there  weighed  and  left  thoroug^y  fit  for 
■MriESt. 
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y(fe  have  introduced  at  length  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine,  or  rather  series  of  ma« 
chines,  as  being  the  most  complete  of  any  that 
have  fallen  within  the  range  of  our  observa- 
-tion;  the  most  comprehensive  in  its  design, 
performing  every  operation,  from  receiving 
the  sheaf  at  the  barn-door  to  depositing  its  grain 
in  a  clean  state  weighed  up  in  the  sacks,  and- 
excellent  in  the  greater  part  of  its  detail,  which 
is  carried  out,  both  as  regards  ingenuity  and 
workmanship,  in  a  style  very  superior  to  the 
general  character  of  agricultural  machines. 

With  regard  to  the  moving  power  most  ad- 
vantageously connected  with  the  thrashing- 
machine,  it  may  be  observed,  that  where  the 
locality  admits  of  the  use  of  a  water-wheel, 
this  power  is  most  economical  and  easily  mar 
naged ;  but  the  advantage  is  limited  to  peculiar 
situations. 

Where  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  performed 
is  sufficient  to  repay  the  interest  of  outlay, 
expense  of  wear  and  tear,  dtc,  a  steam-engine 
would  be  most  advantageously  employed  on 
the  farm.  Of  its  economy,  as  compared  with 
either  horse  or  manual  labour,  there  need  be 
BO  question.  But  as  few  farms  in  England  at 
present  have  these  appendages,  the  question 
for  consideration  is  narrowed  to  the  compa^ 
risen  between  horses  and  manual  labour.  On 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Gregory,  the  dynamic 
power  of  a  horse  at  a  dead  pull  may  be  calcu- 
lated in  the  main  as  equivalent  to  that  of  six 
men,  or  to  420  lbs.,  if  exerted  in  a  direct  line ; 
but  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  Tred- 
gold  tend  to  prove  that  sustained  effort  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  per  hour  must  not  be  calcu- 
lated at  more  than  equivalent  to  120  lbs.  drawn 
over  a  pulley.  This,  taking  six  hours  of  labour 
per  diem  as  the  utmost  he  would  recommend, 
would  be  the  maximum  of  useful  effect  Under 
die  circumstance  of  any  deviation  from  a  straight 
line,  this  must  be  materially  reduced ;  and  in 
•describing  a  circle  of  18  feet  radius,  the  cramp- 
ed  position  of  the  horse  will  probably  prevent 
his  power  from  being  advan^eoosly  exerted 
to  the  extent  of  much  more  than  half.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  dynamic  effort  is  wasted ;  and  this  not  only 
arises  from  the  constrained  position  of  the 
horse's  movement,  but  from  the  friction  of  the 
mill  by  means  of  which  motion  is  commani- 
cated  to  a  machine. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Emerson  that  a  man  of  or- 
•dinary  strength,  turning  a  roller  by  the  handle, 
can  act  for  a  whole  day  against  a  resistance 
«qaal  to  80  lbs.  weight ;  and  if  he  works  10 
4iours  a  day,  he  will  raise  this  weight  through 
Si  feet  in  a  second,  or  about  2^  miles  per  hour. 

Animal  power  is,  however,  so  varied  by  the 
character  of  the  exertion,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  calculation.  The  late  Ro- 
bertson Buchanan  ascertained  that  in  the  action 
of  working  a  pump,  of  taming  a  winch,  of 
ringing  a  bell,  or  rowing  a  boat,  the  dynamic 
results  were  respectively  as  the  numbers  100, 
167,  227,  and  243.    See  Btrsitotb. 

Having  caused  a  machine  with  beaters  to  be 
constructed,  worked  by  4  men  whose  ^rce 
should  be  exerted  as  in  the  manner  of  rowing 
«  boat,  the  results,  as  compared  with  a  ma- 
chine requiring  the  force  of  4  horses  in  a  cirok. 
1040 
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of  18  feet  radios,  we  found  might  be  taken  on 
an  average  as  5  to  12.  It  was  thoaght  the 
continuous  effort  might  be  for  an  equal  length 
of  time  exerted  by  6  men  relieving  each  other 
at  intervals,  as  by  the  same  number  of  horses 
relieved  in  the  same  way. 

We  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  repeat 
the  experiment;  and  we  instance  this  only  to 
show  that,  although  advantage'  may  be  on  the 
side  of  horse-labour  for  large  qaaotities,  ma- 
nual force  is  not  so  inapplicable  to  this  object 
as  most  writers  have  represented  it  to  be ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that,  on  small  farms,  haad- 
machines  may  with  great  advanta^re  be  used 
A  simple  and  effective  hand  thrashing-maebiae, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Agricnltonl 
Society's  meeting  at  Liverpool,  obtained  ike 
commendation  of  the  judges  (vide  their  re- 
port). It  is  worked  by  4  men,  and  the  moving 
power  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  lever  oa 
the  one  side,  and  by  a  crank  handle  on  eke 
other,  the  men  working  it  may  relieve  eadi 
other  by  change  of  motion.  It  requires  ooe 
man  to  feed  the  machine,  and  the  number  of 
hands  necessary  to  bring  the  sheaves  and  re^ 
move  the  straw  will  depend  upon  the  distaac« 
it  has  to  be  conveyed.  When  the  straw  i> 
short,  and  the  wheat  of  average  yield  aad  ia 
good  condition,  it  will  thrash  at  the  me  of  IS 
to  16  bushels  per  hour. 

In  England  the  cost  of  the  thrashing-iaa- 
chines  of  former  days  varied  considerably,  aad 
their  performances  were  very  unequal.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  them  with  those 
of  the  present  day.  The  following  are  a- 
tracted  from  the  Jtgricuitural  R^ortw : — 

In  the  reports  of  Rnxhnrcb  and  Sel-l  •>..««  .^-■.- 
klrk.  In  1796.  R.  DoukIm  lUtee  that !  **     ItH^    * 
mllle  by  water,  or  whh  4  horaea,  r,-»  JTtSJiS-fc 
would  do  great  ezecatkui.  JlSUtoim  taa^ 

Id  the  report  of  Norfolk^  in  18IH. 

Anhnr  Young  givei  an  accnant  of 

maeh'nea  whkh  beloaged  to  the  fo|. 

lowing  partlee ; 

DKMiera,  Reedban,  baUt  by  Wlgfall.  TS  ~-  JSS- 
coet  law.,  worked  by  7  |iecw>Da  aad4  2  ^  ^S7l. 
ehoraea.  ]  «0  «».••»  er 

Farrow,  QbibldhaiB,  built  by  WIgfoll,  fJJ  "•  Z^ 
worked  by  7  persona,  and  by  4, 5,^  2        •*"»■ 

or  6  horses.  *■  ' 

Beck,  Caetle  Rising,  ballt  by  WigAilt,- 


eck,  Caitle  Rising,  ballt  by  Wignill,-)  »  co.  wheel. 

cost  900  gnineai,  worked  by  6  per-  '  »M  oo.  bailey. 

eons,  and  4.  ft,  or  6  liorsce.  iMeoupaa. 

Whiting,  Tring,  built  bv   Fordyce,7Meo.  srhcaL 

from  Scotland,  cost  VKK.,  worked  >55  co.  bariey. 

by  0  persons  and  0  horeee.  3  83  to  84  co.  m 

Bevan,  Riddieewortb,  eagineer.  from 5  40  on.  wheal. 

Leith,  cost   100^.,  worked   by  10  ^40  co.  borley. 

men  and  8  taorsee.*  j  SO  co.  oatai 

Coke,  Holkham,  cost  MK.,  worked  l.^  .        w    .. 

by  IS  men  and  8  horaes.  /"••  ">•  »*«^ 

Reeves,  Heverland,  built  by  Aasby,^30  co.  wboat. 


3t  CO.  hariey- 


Blyboro',  cost  100  goineas,  worked  g- 
with  8  or  S  borsea.  J 

Styleman.  Bmltheham,  coat    WU.Afi^       ^_. 
worked  by  10  penoaeand  8  horBea.|^*'°  «*»•  **«*«?• 

In  the  report  of  Kent,  R.  Boya,  In^ 
1806,  reoMirks  on  the  only  thraah- 
ing-mlll  then  In  Kent,  which,  by  a    ^^ 
namber  of  improYeraents,  and  after  \zl  ^'*' !_  . 
many  altaratioaa,  he  finds  to  aa-  ^2  iH"  "*'^'* 
ewer  extremely  well ;  and  be  eutee    ^  h".  «•!•. 
that  it  requires  4  horsei  and  IS  men 
to  work  It. 

la  Sir  Joha  8laclair*e  Bmtitm  tf  JAtf- 
teadry,  pablished  ia  1818,  we  flad 
aa  account  of  R.  Kerr*e 


ount  of  R.  Kerr*e  machine,  • 
wHh  6  hanee,  4  mmwaad  4 1 
^waaMthmak  J 
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Considerable  improvements  have  since  been 
effected.  In  Uie  statements  of  the  trials  of  im- 
plements at  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's meeting  at  Cambridge,  in  1841,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  thrashed  by  two  four-horse 
portable  machines  manufactured  by  J.  R.  and 
A.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  and  R.  Garrett  and 
5on,  Leiston,  was  respectively  61  bushels  and 
J  of  a  peck,  and  61  bushels  and  ^  of  a  peck 
per  hour ;  and  the  com  was  clean  thrashed  and 
uninjured. 

This  must  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion  on 
which  to  found  an  average,  as  it  was  doubtless 
the  result  of  stimulated  exertion ;  but  it  is  not 
unusual  with  machines  of  this  construction, 
with  reaped  wheat  in  fair  condition,  to  thrash 
100  CO.  or  400  bushels  in  a  day  of  10  hours,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  mown  barley. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  these, 
having  neither  rakes  nor  fans,  Uie  work  of 
which  is  done  by  hand,  would  require  8  men 
and  6  boys,  and  a  change  of  horses  in  the  day. 

Thrashing-machines  are  now  very  generally 
used  in  the  United  States,  to  get  out  the  crops  of 
wheat,  Ag.  Before  their  iDtrodnetion  flails  were 
employed  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
whilst  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
treading  with  horses  and  cattle  was  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  thrashing.  The  cost  by  em- 
ploying the  flail  was  generally  estimated  at  10 
bushels  out  of  every  100,  which,  when  wheat 
was  a  good  price,  proved  very  expensive.  The 
employmeat  of  horses,  though  expeditious,  is 
rery  objectionable,  the  grain  being  rendered 
gritty  and  filthy,  so  as  to  lessen  its  value  in 
tiie  market  The  practice,  too,  of  setting 
horses  at  such  hard  and  peculiar  work  in  hot 
weather  proved  injurious  and  often  destructive 
to  them. 

The  notice  furnished  in  this  article  of  the 
successive  improvements  made  in  Britain,  in 
contrivances  for  thrashing  out  grain,  will  show 
the  efibrts  there  made  and  the  results  obtained. 
Ingenuity  would  seem  to  have  been  still  more 
actively  employed  in  the  same  pursuit  in  the 
United  States,  where,  within  a  few  years  past, 
nore  than  100  patents  have  been  obtained  for 
inventions  and  improvements  of  the  thrashing- 
machine.  These  have  nearly  all  involved  two 
main  principles:  1st,  a  beater  consisting  of 
bars;  and,  Sdly,  a  cylinder  furnished  with 
spikes  instead  of  bars.  This  last  may  perhaps 
be  called  the  American  principle,  par  ezeeUcncr. 
Where  bars  are  used,  the  machine  requires  an 
increased  velocity  equal  to  800  revolutions  per 
minute,  over  what  is  requisite  where  the  cylin- 
der is  furnished  with  spikes.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son chiefly,  that  the  spike  machines  have  been 
so  much  more  generally  used.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  where  the  beater  is  com- 
posed of  bars,  the  force  required  to  work  the 
machine  is  about  one-third  less  in  performing 
the  same  amount  of  work.  In  Eams's  patent, 
the  bars  are  of  wrought  or  castoron,  notched 
on  the  edges. 

Pitta's  Thrasher  and  Separator  is  con- 
sidered a  machine  by  which  a  great  saving  of 
labour  is  effected  over  the  ordinary  machines, 
the  operations  of  thrashing  and  cleaning  being 
performed  at  the  same  time*  The  bundles  are 
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fed  to  the  machine  at  one  end,  and  the  cleaa 
seed,  without  a  kernel  being  scattered,  taken 
from  the  other.  Its  weight  is  about  700  lbs., 
and  it  occupies  a  space  about  8  feet  by  2  feet  4 
inches.  The  whole  machinery  is  durable,  and 
easily  kept  in  repair.  It  thrashes  and  cleans 
all  kinds  of  grain  in  the  best  manner,  perform- 
ing the  work  at  the  rate  of  Irom  25  to  50  bushels 
per  hour.  Four  hands  are  required  to  tend  the 
machine  when  in  operation,  viz.— one  to  for- 
ward the  bundles,  one  to  feed,  orie  to  measure 
and  put  the  grain  into  bags,  and  one  to  pitch 
the  straw  away  as  it  comes  from  the  machine. 
It  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
attached  to  any  horse  power,  and  can  be  used 
in  the  field  as  well  as  on  the  thrashing-floor, 
there  being  no  loss  or  scattering  of  grain  liter 
it  is  once  fed  into  the  machine.  The  late  Judge 
Buel  considered  this  machine  as  the  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  of  any  he  had  ever  seen. 

Hone  Power, — ^The  power  almost  universally 
employed  to  propel  thrashing-machines  in  Uie 
United  States  is  that  adapted  to  horses.  These 
are  generally  of  a  description  which  admits  of 
transportation  along  with  the  machine  from 
place  to  place.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
called  the  noeep  power,  in  which  the  horses 
attached  pass  round  in  a  circle;  the  other 
called  the  endleu  chain  or  tread  power,  where  the 
horse  or  horses-move  as  if  walking  or  trotting, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  end- 
less chain  of  bars  on  which  they  are  placed, 
always  remain  in  the  same  place.  Mixe*a  catt 
iroH  portable  tweep  power  is  generally  considered 
the  best  now  in  use,  in  the  Middle  States  at  least 
Its  weight  is  from  700  to  1000  lbs.,  and  the  price 
f  80  for  a  two-horse,  and  $90  for  a  four-horse 
power. 

The  emtteu  diain  or  tread  power  is  coming 
into  very  general  use,  being  specially  adapted 
to  farms  where  there  is  much  bam  or  siied- 
room,  admitting  of  the  thrashing  being  doao 
under  shelter ;  whereas,  with  the  sweep  power, 
the  operations  require  the  open  yard. 

The  tread  power,  called  Pitts's,  is  now  in 
high  repute.  These,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds 
of  machinery  used  in  thrashing,  are  exten* 
sively  manufactured  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
by  Hollinsworth  So  Co.,  and  may  also  be  had 
of  Mr.  Chandler,  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
implements,  196  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
as  also  at  most  of  the  numerous  depots  for 
agricultural  implements  in  that  and  other  cities 
in  the  United  States.  The  price  of  the  one- 
horse  endless  chain  power  is  $75 ;  of  the  two- 
horse  do.,  $85.  It  is  said  that  a  two-horse 
tread  power  is  equal  to  a  four-horse  sweep 
power. 

THREAVE.  A  quantity  of  grain,  consisting 
of  24  sheaves.    It  is  sometimes  written  thrave. 

THRIFT  (Statice,  from  itaiizo,  to  stop:  in 
allusion  to  the  powerful  astringency  of  some  of 
the  species).  The  species  of  thrift  ought  to  be 
in  every  garden,  on  account  of  their  lively  little 
flowers.  There  are  three  indigenous  species 
of  thrift  or  sea-lavender,  all  perennial,  viz . — 

1.  The  common  thrift,  or  sea  gilliflower  (& 
jSrmeria\  which  is  a  common  ornament  of  rus- 
tic gardens,  where  it  serves  for  edgings  of 
flower-beds ;  nor  does  this  plant  suffer  much 
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TOAD. 


£ram  the  snoke  even  of  London.    The  flowers 
are  numerous,  rose-coloared,  inodoroas. 

2.  Blue  spiked  thrift,  or  common  setrlayen- 
der  {8,  hntonmn),  which  grows  plentifnlly  on 
muddy  sea-ehores,  and  i^nt  the  mouths  of 
large  rivers.  The  root  is  woody  and  tough. 
Leaves  leathery,  glaueous,  usually  3  or  3 
inches  long.  Panicle  of  spikes  of  imbricated, 
upright,  fine  blue  flowers* 
'  3.  Matted  thrift  (S,  reHaUata),  growing  on 
muddy  seapshores,  chiefly  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  ffUgland.    {SmUh*i  Eng.  Flor.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 16.) 

A  land  of  American  sea-lavender,  8,  Carolini- 
ana)  is  described  by  Nttttall  as  apparently  a 
mere  variety  of  the  8.  Ivnonmm,  The  flowers 
are  of  an  elegant  blue. 

THRIP8.  The  Thripi,  or  vine-fretter,  as  it 
is  often  called,  is  a  very  minute,  ligfat«oloured 
or  spotted  fly,  exceedingly  active  in  all  its  mo- 
tions, and  appearing  to  leap  rather  than  fly. 
They  live  on  the  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers  of 
plants,  being  so  small  as  readily  to  escape 
notice,  unless  particular  attention  is  directed 
to  them.  They  are  generally  found  by  observ- 
ing the  effects  of  their  apparently  poisonous 
bites  which  produce  deformities  in  the  leaves 
or  blossoms,  causing  these  often  to  swell  or 
curl  up.  The  peach  tree  occasionally  suffers 
severely  from  their  attacks,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  the  plant-lice,  to  which  family  of  insects 
they  are  allied.     (Harris  on  Deatructive  Imecla.) 

A  remedy  for  thrips  will  be  found,  with  the 
mode  of  using  it,  under  the  head  of  JpkU. 

A  new  disease  of  the  plum  tree,  occasioned 
by  thilps,  is  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  Ho- 
0q^  Harticukuaral  Magazine, 

THYME,  GARDEN  (TAymiM  vuigaris,  from 
^v/rtec,  courage,  being  considered  a  reviver  of 
the  spirits;  or  from  dtM*^  to  sacrifice,  being 
employed  as  incense).  The  varieties  are, — 
the  broad-leaved  green,  narrow-leaved  green, 
variegated,  and  lemoniftcented.  The  varie- 
gated is  grown  almost  solely  on  account  of  its 
ornamental  foliage.  A  poor,  light,  and  dry 
soil  is  best  suited  to  it  In  moist  or  rich  ones, 
it  becomes  luxuriant,  but  deficient  in  its  aro- 
matic qualities,  and  generally  perishes  during 
the  winter.    The  situation  cannot  be  too  open. 

Thyme  is  propagated  both  by  seed  and 
rooted  slips.  Sowing  may  be  performed  from 
the  middle  of  March  until  about  the  beginning 
of  May.  Slips  may  be  planted  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  UDtil  the  close  of  May. 

The  seed  must  be  sown  neither  diin,  nor 
Miked  in  more  than  half  an  inch  below  the  snr- 
&ee.  It  is  sometimes  sown  in  drills  of  a  simi- 
lar depth,  six  inches  apart,  or  as  an  edging  to 
a  bed  or  border.  The  seedlings  must  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  and,  if  the  season  is  dry,  watered 
moderately  twice  a  week.  When  of  about  six 
weeks'  growth,  or  when  3  or  4  inches  high, 
they  require  to  be  thinned  to  6  inches  apart, 
unless  grown  as  an  edging,  when  they  must 
be  left  thick.  Thoee  removed  may  be  pricked 
out  to  a  similar  distance,  if  required.  Water 
is  required  oocasionally  until  they  have  taken 
root.  Xhgj^tats^may  be  left  in  the  situations 
thef  ^MMutA'dK  at  this  season,  or  be  finally 
plant4|flpl>lli  September  or  October,  or  in  the 
early  Bpm^'^f'tbe  following  jrear.  To  obtain 
slips,  soine'old  stools  may  be  divided  into  as 
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many  rooted  portions  as  possible,  or  lacyers^ 
may  be  obtained  by  loosening  the  soil  aromA 
them,  and  pe^ii^g  ^^  lateral  shoots  bcmeath 
the  surface.  They  must  be  planted  out  at  dis- 
tances similar  to  those  raised  from  seed,  water 
and  weeding  being  similarly  required. 

In  autumn  the  decayed  stalks  sboold  be 
cleared,  and  a  little  fresh  earth  scattered  and 
turned  in  among  the  stools. 

Although  this  herb  is  perennial,  yet  after  Z 
or  4  years  it  becomes  stunted  and  unproduct- 
ive, consequently  requiring  to  be  raised  peri- 
odically from  seed.  For  the  production  of 
seed,  some  plants  should  be  allowed  to  run  up 
without  being  gathered  from  in  early  summer. 
The  seed  is  ripe  during  July,  and  must  be  eai 
immediately  it  is  so,  and  laid  on  a  cloth  Co  dry, 
otherwise  the  first  rain  will  wash  it  out  of  the 
seed-vessels. 

THYME,  WILD  iTkymm).  A  genus  of  aro- 
matic,  pungent,  branched,  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  belongii^  to  the  natural  order  LaMma, 
They  are  often  difiuse  in  England,  and  of  hum- 
ble growth:  in  some  instances  annual.  The 
common  wild  thyme  (T.  $erpyUmm)  is  pleatifiil 
almost  everywhere,  particularly  on  heaths  and 
dry  mountainous  ground.  The  odour  of  the 
plant  is  gratefully  aromatic  Bees  are  &od  of 
the  flowers.  Whether,  as  alleged,  the  quality 
of  mutton  is  improved  by  the  sheep  ieedis;  oa 
this  plant,  or  on  fine,  short  grasses  which  asa- 
ally  accompany  it,  is  still  a  matter  of  frea: 
doubt    See  Basil,  Cxlaviht,  and  Tavxi. 

TICKS.    See  Simr,  Dibrasbs  oap. 

TILLER.  A  term  applied  to  the  braachisg 
of  the  stems  of  wheat,  6cc^  froia  the  mus. 

TILTH.  The  condition  of  the  earih  after 
ploughing,  dec;  or  the  state  of  the  soil  in 
respect  to  tillage  as  relating  to  manure. 

TIMBER  (Germ,  ximmer;  Du.  ti— wrhwit). 
The  term  used  to  express  every  large  tree 
squared,  or  capable  of  being  squared,  and  fit 
for  being  employed  in  house  or  ship^yuUding. 

TIMBER  TREE&     See   Taaxa,   Plavta- 
TI02IB,  and  the  several  indigenous  trees,  under    , 
their  alphabetical  heads. 

TIMOTHY  GRASS  (Pkkmm  pfmimm).  See 
Cat's-Taii.  Osass.  I 

TINE.    A  tooth  or  spike  placed  in  any  im-  | 
plement,  but  especially  in  the  harrow  kind. 
See  HAaaew. 

TOAD  (Rana  bv/o.)  A  weU-kaovn  and 
much  dreaded,  though  perfectly  inaozioas  rcp*» 
tile  of  the  frog  genus,  which  feeds  on  insects, 
flies,  ants,  dec  It  is  preyed  upon  by  owlv 
buzzards,  snakes,  &c;  otherwise  the  toad  au 
tains  to  a  considerable  age,  soaie  remarkable 
instances  of  which  have  been  reeorded. 

Dr.  H.  Storer,  in  some  remarks  upon  reptiles 
furnished  by  him  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  aol 
published  in  the  Zodbgieal  Swruey  of  MoMsae 
iettSf  observes :— ^reat  errors  also  exist  with  re» 
gard  to  the  order  Bd/rodUa.  The  acrid  secretioa 
ft>nnd  upon  the  skin  of  the  Hifla  vfrneoior,  du 
toad,  and  several  species  of  efts  and  newts,  has 
caused  them  to  be  considered  venomous- 
which  is  incorrect  Every  species  of  thi^ 
order  is  inoffensive,  and,  whea  bener  know^j 
will  ondoubtedly  be  found  beneficial  to  man.  I 

In  some  countries,  the  flesh  of  the  dafiered 
Mana,  frogs,  is  an  article  of  food.    With  xi 


TOAD-PLAX. 

the  nabits  of  the  Birfo  wAnertcanM,  or  common 
toad,  are  becoming  better  understood,  and  the 
horticulturist,  instead  of  destroying,  carefully 
preserves  it  on  his  grounds,  for  the  benefit  it 
affords  him,  by  feedmg  upon  noxious  insects. 
In  the  same  way  are  our  springs  and  wells 
rendered  the  purer  by  the  presence  of  the  car- 
nivorous salamander. 

TOAD-FLAX.  A  name  applied  to  two  pe- 
rennial species  of  Antirrhimim.  1.  The  creep- 
ing, pale  blue  toad-flax  {A,  reperu)  is  a  rare 
species,  growing  on  chalky  banks  or  rocks 
near  the  sea.  The  herbage  is  smooth  and 
glaucous,  stem  panicled,  leaves  linear,  scat- 
tered, partly  whorled ;  flowers  sweet-scented. 

2.  uommon  yellow  toad-flax  {A.  linaria), 
which  is  common  about  hedges  and  the  bor- 
ders of  fields.  The  leaves  are  linear-lanceo- 
late, crowded;  stems  erect;  spikes  terminal; 
flowers  terminal,  inodorous.  (PI.  10,  x^x,)  See 
PxusLLiK  and  SxriF-IhiAeoir. 

Common  Unaria  is  found  in  the  Middle  States, 
where  it  bears  the  names  of  toad-flax,  butter-and- 
eggs,  and  Ramstead-weed.  It  is  a  foreigner,  fre- 
quenting fence-rows  and  pastures,  where  it  is  a 
showy  but  very  obnoxious  weed.  (Flora  Cet- 
trica.^ 

Tc5AD-FLAX,  bastard.  See  Babtabd 
Toad-Flax. 

TOBACCO.  Botanists  have  given  this  well- 
known  American  plant  the  generic  name  of 
Nieoliana,  from  John  Nicot,  of  Nismes,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  ambassador  from  the  King  of  France 
to  Portugal,  where  he  procured  the  seeds  from 
a  Dutchman  who  had  derived  them  from  Flo- 
rida. The  first  plant  was  said  to  hare  been 
presented  by  Nicot  to  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
whence  the  former  French  name,  Herbe  a  la 
Meme,  or  the  queen's  plant  The  name  tobacco, 
which  has  superseded  all  others,  is  an  appella- 
tion acquired  from  the  place  from  whence  it 
was  originally  most  generally  derived,  namely, 
the  island  of  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies.  Ac- 
cording to  Linnseus,  tobacco  was  known  in 
Europe  as  early  as  1560.  It  was  taken  to 
England  from  the  West  Indies  or  Mexico  by 
Ralph  Lane  in  1666,  but  only  the  herb  for 
smoking,  a  practice  introduced  into  England 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  acquired  it  from 
Captain  Lane.  In  the  house  in  which  he  lived 
aft  Islington  are  his  arms  on  a  shield,  with  a 
tobacco  plant  on  the  top.  Smoking  has  conse- 
quently been  common  in  Europe  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries.  It  is  a  powerful  narcotic, 
and  also  a  strong  stimulant  with  respeet  to  the 
whole  system,  but  especially  to  the  stomach 
wend  intestines,  to  which,  in  small  doses,  it 
prroves  emetic  and  purgative.  The  smoke 
thrown  up  the  anus  acts  as  a  glyster :  an  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  forms  a  powerful  lotion  for 
ollstinate  ulcers.  The  decoction,  powder,  and 
smoke  of  tobacco  are  used  in  gardening  to  de- 
stroy insects,  and  in  agriculture  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  to  cure  cutaneous  eruptions  in 
domestic  animals. 

Botanists  have  identified  many  diflerent  spe- 
cies of  tobacco,  and  Loudon,  in  his  JSttofckpe^ 
dia  of  Planii,  makes  the  following  list  of  those 
enumerated  under  the  generic  head  of  If  ieo- 
tlma,  with  the  places  from  which  they  were 
derived.-^ 


Nieotfawa  labacnm 
maeropbyUa 
flrutieoiia 
nndotata 
rtwtieft 
panieulata 
glatlnoM 
plarabaglnifolia 


quadrivalTit 


Laaffldortni 
cerinthoidei 
repanda 


TOBACCO. 

Virfinian 

Larfe-leaved 

Shrubby 

Swest-acented 

Comoioii-creen 

Panicled 

ClaiDinjr 

Curled-leaved 

Primroie-leaved 

Pour-valved 

Dwarf. 

Laogidorff'fl 

Honeywort 

BaTannah 


t>ri|lBaBdnrifc 

America  lS7t 

America  ** 

Cliiaa  IMf 

N.  8.  W.  18i» 

America  15t0 

Pern  1792 

Peru  1759 

America  181<l 

Veracruz  1733 

N.  America  1811 

N.  America  1823 

Cbtli  1819 

"  1821 

Havana  163S 


In  the  4th  plate  there  are  representations  of 
the  species  known  as  Virginia  tobacco  {Nico- 
tiana  tabaeum,  /),  common  green  tobacco  (N, 
ruttica,  g),  Havana  repanda  (A),  of  which  the 
fine  and  fragrant  cigars  are  made ;  the  Quo- 
drivalvitf  or  four-leaved  tot^cco  (t),  and  the 
Nana,  or  dwarf  species  (k\  both  of  which  last 
are  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  Europe  as  far  north 
as  Sweden,  and  is  also  grown  in  China,  Japan, 
and  other  eastern  and  hot  countries.  The  sort 
most  generally  preferred  is  the  Virginia  spe- 
cies, a  very  beautiful  plant.  The  common 
green  kind  (N,  nuftca),  is  also  frequently  cul- 
tivated, especially  in  Europe,  it  being  cons»* 
dered  hardier  than  the  Vii^nian  sort.  Paricin- 
son  says  he  has  known  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
when  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  prefer  it  to  make 
good  tobacco,  **  which  he  knew  so  rightly  to 
cure.''  Tobacco  has  been  successfully  culti- 
vated and  cured  in  England,  but  its  growth  is 
prohibited  as  a  crop,  and  it  is  now  only  grown 
for  curiosity  as  a  border  flower,  or  by  garden- 
ers for  the  destruction  of  insects.  In  Germany 
and  other  northern  countries,  most  families 
who  have  gardens  grow  enough  c^  N.  niHimi 
for  their  own  use ;  but  as  they  do  not  know 
how  to  cure  it  properly,  it  is  not  much  valued, 
and  is  never  made  into  chewing  tobaccq  or 
snuff,  but  used  for  smoking. 

Although  tobacco,  an  annual  plant,  may  be 
brought  to  maturity  in  almost  every  country^ 
even  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  with  their  tran- 
sient summers,  still  will  the  plssts,  under  such 
unfavouraUe  circumstances,  be  small,  and  their 
flavour  weak.  In  long,  moist,  and  net  very 
wann  summers,  such  as  those  of  Ireland,  the 
plants  may  attain  a  veiy  large  size,  but  they 
will  not  have  that  superior  flavour  which  can 
only  be  derived  from  abundance  of  clear  suup 
shine,  and  free,  dry  air.  The  fragrant  tobacco 
of  Havana  and  Lnconia  may  retain  preemi- 
nence for  smoking,  but  for  all  other  purposes 
the  peculiarly  high  and  rich  flavour  of  the  to-  ■ 
bacco  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  neighbouring 
states  must  always  give  it  preference,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  estimate  furnished 
Congress  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  in  184S,  that  tobacco,  though  cuIp 
tivated  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  constitutes 
a  staple  crop  in  comparativdy  few,  namely, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Missouri.  The  crop  of  the 
year  mentioned,  was  below  the  average,  and 
in  Virginia  not  over  two-thirds  of  the  regular 
crop,  being  bodi  light  and  of  bad  quality.  It 
was  distiibated  aa  follows  s— 
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iMai,  I         Ne^  or  poantejilhcnd. 

Maine A 

New  Hampshire        .       ^      .       .      190 

ManachueetU 07^297 

Rhode  bland 4W 

Connecticut       ....         «80,«75 

Verntont 781 

New  York 1|08» 

New  Jersey %9S8 

Pennsylvania    -       .       -       -         480,974 

Delaware 401 

Maryland tl,lW,096 

Virginia W.e27.8«0 

North  Carolina        -       -       -     10.190,474 
South  Carolina         ....  95,054 

Georgia 141,523 

Alabama »4,018 

Mississippi        ....         146^212 

Louisiana •«  "8»>** 

Tennessee         -       -       -       -     98,280,171 

Kentucky 45,404,088 

Ohio  - 5,904,760 

Indiana 9,000,408 

Illinois 084,000 

Missouri 19,797,850 

Arkansas »19,20fl 

Michigan 2,795 

Florida  Territory      ....  86,877 
Wlscottsan  Territory       ...       809 

Iowa  Territory 11,153 

District  of  Columbta-       -       -       -66,654 

104.004,891 

Increased  attention  has  ^een  latterly  paid  to 
tiie  culture  of  tobacco  in  Illinois  and  even  in 
some  of  the  New  England  States.  The  follow- 
ing statement  would  seem  to  show»  that,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  amount  of  tobacco 
raised  in  the  Union  for  home  consumption  and 
exportation,  there  is  yet  no  reasonable  ground 
lor  apprehending  an  over-stoclc  of  the  market. 
In  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  the  amount  of  home  consuo^iion 
and  exports  of  tobacco,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  particulars,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole 
amount  supplied  elsewhere  than  in  the  United 
States,  is  about  150,000,000  pounds;  the 
amount  of  possible  consumption  of  American 
tobacco  is  put  at  not  less  than  1,000,000,000 
pounds.  So  that  were  only  one-half  of  this 
quantity  actually  consumed,  it  would  be  four 
times  more  than  our  present  export,  which,  in 
value,  is  only  second  to  that  of  cotton. 
'  In  almost  every  country  in  Europe  the  most 
vexatious  restrictions  in  the  forms  of  excessive 
duties  and  imposts  are  levied  upon  tobacco. 
In  general,  the  governments,  such  as  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  dtc,  take  possession  of  all  the 
tobacco  imported  or  raised,  and  farm  or  let  out 
to  great  capitalists  for  immense  sums,  the  pri- 
vileges «>f  vending  to  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers. In  this  way  the  cost  of  tobacco  in 
Europe  is  usually  extremely  high,  and  govern- 
ments manage  to  derive  from  their  subjects 
vast  sums  of  money  by  exactions  in  the  shape 
of  imposts  upon  the  tobacco  they  consume. 
In  France,  the  revenue  thus  annually  derived, 
is  $10,000,000,  and  all  this  from  a  reduced  im- 
portation of  some  6000  or  7000  hogsheads.  It 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  a  favourite  object  for 
excessive  taxation  in  nearly  every  govemmeuL 
At  a  great  meeting  of  tobacco  planters  held  in 
May,  1840,  it  was  shown  from  authentic  docu- 
ments, that  on  an  export  of  100,000  hogsheads, 
valued  here  at  $7,000,000,  a  duty  was  paid  by 
the  consumers  in  the  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, of  more  than  $80,000,000.  «<  As  a  matter 
of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers,''  says  the 

Htor  of  the  CtiUmUor,  **W9  copy  or  condeiue 
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from  the  report  of  that  body,  the  amount  of 
tobacco  exported  to  the  European  countries 
respectively,  or  the  most  prominent  ones : 


OiBlriM.                    1 

EipflrtoCTriMci 

tabb*. 

TkKfwaw 

Russia        -       - 

V     ass 

Holland      • 

-      8,800 

• 

13    cts. 

Belffium     -       . 

-      6,000 

» 

M      -     i 

Great  Britain     - 

-    «.77« 

. 

711    - 

Prance 

.     11,000 

Spain         -       . 

-      5.700 

Portugal    -       - 

863 

Italian  BUtes     - 

.      1,000 

Austria      -       . 

-      4,000 

The  remainder  of  the  100,000  hogsheads  ta 
distributed  through  the  German  States,  Sardi- 
nia, Hungary,  dec  dtc.  We  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  precise  duties  paid  in  all  cases, 
but  the  enormous  rates  of  those  ascertained, 
an'H  the  fact  that  the  tobacco  import  is  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  farmed  out  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  renders  it  certain,  that  while 
none  are  below  what  is  here  named,  some  of 
the  highest  much  exceed  the  almost  prohibitory 
imposts  of  Great  Britain.  A  duty  of  800  per 
cent.,  such  as  England  imposes  on  our  tobaDco, 
is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  trade;  and 
which,  under  idl  circumstances,  may  be  deemed 
positively  unjust*'  This  excessive  duty,  how- 
ever, is  imposed  merely  for  revenue  putposes. 
not  for  protection  to  agriculture,  like  the  dn^ 
on  wheat ;  as,  excepting  a  few  plants  for  pii- 
vate  use,  for  medicinal  purposes,  dtc,  it  is  pro- 
hibiied  to  be  grown. 

"The  culture  of  tobacco  is  every  year  ex- 
tending itself  in  the  Western  States,  and  pn>> 
mises  to  become  a  most  important  article  of 
export  from  the  rich  districts  north  and  sooth 
of  the  Ohi6k  That  tobacco  can  be  grown  in 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee^  with 
a  profit  greater  than  that  attending  the  culture 
of  wheat  and  com,  seems  certain;  and  we 
doubt  not,  that  as  the  cultivation  progresses, 
and  the  better  methods  of  curing  are  adopted, 
the  tobacco  of  the  new  States  will  rival  in  qua- 
lity and  celebrity  that  of  the  old.  The  planu 
on  new  land  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  on 
soils  cultivated  for  any  considerable  time ;  boc 
experience  proves  that  the  quality  is  not  so 
fine.  The  best  tobacco  in  any  country  is 
grown  on  lands  in  good  condition,  but  not  ex- 
travagantly rich,  or  highly  manured.** 

Many  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
first  production  and  exportation  of  tobaeco  in. 
America  are  highly  interesting.  Some  of  these       j 
were  collected  by  an  intelligent  invesii^ator 
a  few  years  ago,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following.    In  a  letter  still  extant,  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  of  Virginia,  dated  James* 
City,  January  20, 1622,  it  is  stated,  that  there 
was  not  then  above  60,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  made 
in  the  colony.    In   1639,  however,  only   17 
years  aAerwards,  the  Grand  Assembly  passed 
a  law  which  recites,  that,  **  Whereas,  the  ex- 
cessive   quantity  of  tobacco   of  late    years     i 
planted  in  the  colony,  has  debased  the  quality,** 
and  enacts,  **  that  all  the  tobacco  planted  this     I 
present  year,  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  in     j 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  be  absolutely  destroyed 
and  burned,  excepting  and  reserving  so  much     ' 
in  equal  proportion  to  each  planter,  as  shall     j 
make  in  the  whole  just  the  quantity  of  ISO^OOO 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  stripped  and  smoothed*  4ec,    la 
consideration  whereof,  the  creditocs  of   tiho    i 
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)>laxiters  were  compelled  to  ''accept  and  re- 
ceive 40  lbs.  of  tobacco  so  stripped  and 
smoothed,  in  full  satisfaction  of  every  100  lbs. 
now  due  them.''  It  is  not  important  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  law  was  re-enacted  at  the 
end  of  the  3  years  named  in  it ;  for  we  find  in 
an  official  report  to  the  commissioners,  that  the 
yearly  exports  of  tobacco  for  ten  years  end- 
ing iti  1709,  were  23,868,666  lbs.,  of  which 
11,260,659  lbs.  were  annually  consumed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  17,598,007  lbs.  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1744 — 1776,  the  ave- 
rage annual  exportation  was  40,000,000  lbs., 
of  which  7,000,000  lbs.  were  consumed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  33,000,000  lbs.  in  other  Eu- 
ropean countries.  The  annual  average  ex- 
portation from  1768  to  1770,  both  inclusive, 
was  67,780  hhds.  of  about  100  lbs.  each,  or 
67,780,000  lbs.  As  we  have  now  approached 
the  period  when  the  exportation  of  tobacco  ar- 
rived at  a  point  from  which  it  has  vibrated, 
(sometimes  a  little  above  or  below  it,)  we  sub- 
join a  statement  of  the  exportation  for  the 
years  1772—1775,  inclusive,  which  will  fur- 
nish the  remarkable  fact  that  (compared  with 
any  succeeding  four  years  since  that  period) 
the  annual  expoitation  of  tobacco  just  before 
the  Revolution,  was  about  the  same  that  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since,  in  our  most  prosperous 
periods.  For  although  1790 — 1792  were  three 
years  of  very  heavy  exportations,  they  fell  off 
in  1793  nearly  one-half,  making  the  annual 
average  exportation  not  materially  different 
from  1772—1775  : 

Statement  ihowing  the  quantity  of  tobacco  export- 
ed from  the  UnUed  Coloniei  from  1772  to  1775, 
inchmve. 


\m 

1773 
1774 
1770 


97,799,903 
100,479,007 

97,397,999 
101,898,017 


307,4^7,139 


(SOBdlf 


Seat 


97,791,805 
3,095,904 
18,098,337 
97,093,451 


147,809,197 


7,498 
90,770,443 
78,070,915 
74,^109,100 


949,805,982 


Total  exportation  for  the  4  years,  897,497,139 
lbs.,  or  an  annual  average  of  99,374,785  lbs. 
This  brings  up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
The  following  will  exhibit  the  exportation  of 
the  article  during  that  period. 

Statement  ehowing  the  quantity  of  tobacco  exported 
from  the  UnUed  Colomet,  from  1776  to  1782, 
'    incluewe. 


w 

Sa?*= 

FbudicoMaiMi 
ornwuBii«aB 
hud    ia  OdNT 

1770 

iin 

1778 

im 

1780 

1781 
1789 

14,496,500 
9,441,914 
11,901>33 

7,590,990 
10^899 
11,474,791 
7.000,990 
0,304,813 

14,498,500 
9,441,914 
4,440,783 
0,173,006 
5,900,170 
5,738.879 
3.403,431 

80,040,533 

43,943,349 

49,709,964 

*  This  Tear  Great  Brtuin  exported  to  tbe  Ooatinent 

riy  90,000,000  lbs.  of  old  etoek. 
t  Great  BrHain  exported  thla  year  to  tbe  Continent 


4,000,000  tbfl.  of  fbrmer  eteck. 


Total  exportation  for  the  7  years,  86,649,533' 
lbs.,  or  an  annual  average  of  12,378,504  lbs. 
Of  the  total  7  years'  exportation,  33,974,949  lbs. 
were  captured  by  the  British  during  the  war.  - 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports  of 
tobacco  from  the  United  States,  for  the  years 
1787,  1788,  1789,  immediately  preceding  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution. 

Statement  ehowing  the  quantity  of  tobacco  exported 
from  the  United  States,  frpm  1787  to  1789,  in* 
elueioe. 


Yin. 

hnadicipntod. 

hand    to  otU 
coontrimofBa- 

BritalD. 

1787 
1788 
1780 

09,041.000 
88,995,000 
88,079,000 

45,379,795 
39,500,404 
48,831,239 

44,001,905 
48.995,180 
39,843,708 

907,311.000 

133,811,431 

133,500,159 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  weight 
of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  much  greater  now 
than  formerly.  Originally,  tobacco  being  less 
compactly  pressed,  the  hogsheads  averaged 
only  600  lbs.,  but  they  gradually  increased,  and 
in  1770,  reached  1000  lbs.  average.  At  this 
time  Kentucky  averages  about  1300  lbs.  per 
hogshead,  and  the  average  of  all  kinds  (Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Ohio)  we  have 
estimated  at  1200  lbs.  per  hogshead,  wUich  we 
believe  to  be  very  nearly  right.  The  annual 
average  exportation  for  the  last  21  years,  from 
1815  to  1835,  inclusive,  is  within  a  fraction  of 
82,760  hogsheads.  Taking  our  estimate  of 
1200  lbs.  per  hogshead  to  be  the  trae  weight, 
we  shall  thus  have  99,313,000  lbs.  as  the  an- 
nual average  for  the  last  21  years;  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  annual  average  exportation 
for  the  four  years  ending  in  and  including 
1775,  was  99^74,785  lbs.,  which  establishes 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  exportation  of 
leaf  tobacco  has  remained  stationary  for  a 
period  of  60  vears. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing 
statements,  it  appears,  that  when  our  exports 
of  leaf  tobacco,  for  two  or  three  successive 
years,  much  exceed  100,000,000  lbs. ;  for  some 
succeeding  years  they  are  proportionately  re- 
duced below  that  standard.  It  is  also  evident 
that  the  revohitionary  war  gave  a  check  to  the 
exportation  of  leaf  tobacco  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered;  for  until  that  period,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference,  to  the  preceding  state- 
ments, the  annual  average  exportation  increased 
regulariy  and  steadily.  It  was  37,780,000  lbs. 
greater  for  the  years  1768  to  1770,  than  for  the 
years  1744  to  1746 ;  and  for  the  years  1772  to 
1775,  it  was  31,594,786  lbs.  more  than  the  an- 
nual average  for  the  years  1763  to  1770.  In 
other  words,  for  the  81  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  revolution,  our  exports  of  leaf  to- 
bacco annually  increased  very  nearly  2,828,000 
lbs.,  and  for  the  60  years  since  that  period,  it 
has  remained  stationary,  except  when  inter- 
rupted by. wars  or  other  commercial  embar- 
rassments. The  reason  is  apparent  Before 
the  revolution,  all  Europe  depended  on  us  for 
supplies  of  the  article;  but,  being  cut  off  from 
the  supplies  by  the  war,  Europeans  turned 
their  attention  to  growing  it  for  themselves,  aad> 
*       4T  1046 
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SiatemitU  exkUnting  thi  number  of  hogtheads  of  tobacco  txporUd  from  the  Umted  8tate$  frmt  1790  to 
lSS5,i$u:lu8we,  and  the  average  price  per  pmtmi,  ami  grouval^  .dim 

the  number  of  poimdt  of  manufactuhd  tobacco  and  tni^  exported  from  1791  to  1835,  mcliMnK,  amd 

'  grou  value  from  1817  to  1836,  indutive. 


1790* 

1701 

170S 

1703 

17M 

1705 

17M 

HOT 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1902 

1808 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807t 

1808t 

1809 

1810^ 

1811 

1819 

1813 

1814 

1815  r 

1810 
1817 
1818 
1819 
18$ 

i8in 
isn 

1893 
1824 
18S5 
1896 
1897 
1828 
1890 
1830 
1831 
1839 
1833 
1834 
1835 


Ne^orblMb.LMr 
TobMoo. 


ue,46a~i 

101,^1 
Uav49H 

79,988 

ei.osa 
m,sm 

00,(770 
7&,56d 

71  jn 

ei3,341 

suu 

5,314 
3,195 
85,337 
69.941 
68,966 
84,387 
69,4r 
83,940 
66,858 
83,160 
99,000 
77,883 
75,964 
64,096 

100,095 
96,978 
77,131 
88,810 
86,718 

106,806 
83,163 
87,979 
94,353 


pwlb. 


Average  price 
per  lb.  not 
Mcertaioed. 


Total  value  of 
Leaf  Tobacco 
aiceftained. 


#6,920,000 
6,190,000 
6,000,000 
6,841,000 
6,979,000 
5,470,000 
838,000 
8,774,000 
5,048,000 
9,150,000 
1,514,000 
819,000 
932,000 
8,935,000 
19,800,000 
9,280,000 
10,941,841 
8,874,167 
8,188,168 
5,706,045 
6,380.090 
6,497,697 
6,059,396 
5,987,076 
5,847,906 
6,816,146 
5,480,707 
5,185,870 
5,833,112 
4,809,388 
5,909,769 
4,755,968 
6,505,305 
84850,577 


137,764 
90,%3 

99,  im 

19,  SO^ 
143,^4 

45Via 
47l,3&t 

159,11* 

9{»S,t3« 
•t9t»,4U> 
381.733 
a74,1«59 

^l,»35 

S§&p6t^ 
983,519 

Tft.377 

|JFfl.94l> 
&»,S3.t 
593^Ti9 
1,539^1*49 
I, 414,424 
l,9g7,S07 
9,4:7,1»0 

],e7i,3ae 

9J70,T74 
9.730.»5i 
9,fi3T,41l 
9,61 0J^ 

:i]^j<3,i5i 

,1.456.071 
:),7MJ10 
3Ht>i6,57l* 


Banff  aai 
manuActiifed 
Tobacco  ia- 
clnded. 


5,060 
5,513 
13,716 
4,906 
44,599 
44,609 
86,684 
45,174 
53,990 
61,801 
45,919 
85,655 
19,960 
99.495 
27,967 
31.175 
13,453 
57.896 
86,471 


Vain  I 


27XJ8n 

ir.Ni 

149,«i 
14tj088 
1S7,I» 
154,0BB 

t6a;38t 

173,193 


ttO^Tff 


9B9sfn 


9snjni 


*  French  revolution. 
$  Rambouillet  decree. 


4  Berlin  and  Milan  decreei. 
II  War  wUb  Great  Britain. 


IBabarfo. 
If  Peace. 


ha^e  continned  to  cultivate  it  all  over  the  con- 
tinent 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  exportation  of 
manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  has  increased 
more  than  44  fold  since  1791,  and  more  than 
8  fold  since  1817;  but  the  gross  vafM  has  not 
proportionabljr  increased,  at  least  since  1817. 

From  a  review  of  the  subject,  as  above  de* 
tailed,  it  will  be  perceived,  that,  if  it  were 
in  our  power  to  furnish  a  precise  statement  of 
the  exports  of  each  description  of  tobacco,  and 
the  countries  to  which  it  was  exported  (al- 
though very  desirable  on  many  accounts),  it 
would  not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  generally »  or  of 
any  particular  description,  had  increased  or  di- 
minished in  Europe,  without  knowing  what  they 
growf  as  well  as  what  toe  export.  We  have  de- 
voted much  labour  and  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  subject;  but,  although  we  can  learn  gene- 
rally that  the  production  of  it  in  Europe  keeps 
pace  with  the  increased  consumption,  yet  our 
researches  have  not  enabled  us  to  lay  before 
you  any  useful  statement,  either  as  to  the  quan- 
tity or  the  qualities  grown,  except  for  8  years 
^^ance,  as  follows : 
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Statement  ehoMfing  the  quantity  of  Tobacco 
in  France  for  the  years  1818 — 18M. 


r«n. 

FMiiii. 

srsSr 

1818 
1819 
1890 

7,418,000 
10,360,000 
13,155,000 

18,545,060 
95,060,000 
32,887,900 

IA.4M 

This  shows  an  increased  production  of  near- 
ly double  in  the  3  years. 

It  will  strike  you  with  surprise,  as  it  did  as, 
that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  has  increased 
so  much  in  our  own  country  as  to  cany  off 
the  very  large  surplus  grown  beyond  the  foreigm 
demand.  Formerly,  when  all  the  tobacco  was 
grown  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  we  exported 
as  much  as  we  do  now ;  and  now,  in  addition 
to  those  states,  which  produce  nearly,  or  quite 
as  much  as  they  did  then,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  together  with  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  and  Missouri,  produce  as 
much  more.  We  must,  therefore,  consume 
more  than  the  quantity  required  for  exportation. 

Rtmarkt, — ^If  the  preceding  statements  may 
be  relied  on  as  correct,  it  appears  that  there 
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lias  been  a  yenr  surprising  increase  of  the  use 
t>f  tobacco  in  this  country,  and  that  the  annual 
consumption  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
100,000,000  lbs. : — giring  about  7  lbs:  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  The  sum  annually 
paid  by  the  consumers  of  this  quantity  of  to- 
bacco in  its  manufactured  state,  has  beea  com- 
puted by  a  writer  in  Tlu  Porttmoutk  Journal,  at 
#20,000,000.  {NatwmU  GaxetUt  Philadelphia, 
Oct  6,  1836.  Republished  in  Famuf't  JUgitter, 
vol.  vi.  1888.) 

CuUwrt  of  7V>6a£eo.»The  following  concise 
directions  for  the  eultiyation  and  management 
of  tobacco  are  chiefly  taken  from  a  communi- 
cation drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Edmunds,  of 
Mecklenburg,  Virginia,  and  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Farmer't  Regitiir. 

Bainng  tlu  PXaiUi.— The  land  for  the  plant' 
bed  is  usually  selected  in  a  warm  exposure  on 
the  south  or  southeastern  side  of  a  hill  in  a 
wood,  new  ground  being  always  preferred. 
From  this  the  roots  should  be  grubbed,  the  rub- 
bish cleared  away  and  the  old  leaves  raked  off. 
Brash  of  pine  or  other  wood  is  then  to  be 
piled  on  until  from  3  to  3  feet  thick  all  over  the 
bed,  and  this  is  to  be  set  on  fire.  As  the  beds 
should  be  prepared  for  seeding  immediately 
after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  brush 
should  be  colleoted  and  put  in  place  some  time 
faring  the  winter.  Instead  of  burning  over 
the  whole  bed  at  once,  a  part  may  be  fired  for 
an  hour  or  so  at  a  time,  proceeding  thus  over 
^e  entire  bed.  The  place  is  then  to  be  broken 
up  with  hoes,  and  sometimes  with  coulters 
drawn  by  horses  or  oxen,  and  the  work  re- 
peated until  the  earth  is  made  perfectly  fine, 
being  careful  to  avoid  turning  under  the  sur- 
face. All  the  roots  should  then  be  extracted, 
and  the  land  laid  off  in  beds  (slightly  elevated 
•if  dry,  and  more  if  moist  or  wet)  4  feet  wide. 
And  to  16  square  yards,  a  common  pipe-bowl 
of  seed  is  sown.  The  bed  is  then  troaden  or 
pressed  with  hoes,  and  well  covered  with  brush 
to  protect  the  plants  from  frosto.  When  the 
plants  have  come  fully  out,  they  should  be 
slightly  manured  with  strong  manure  made 
fine ;  this  should  be  repeated  frequently,  and 
in  larger  quantity,  as  the  plants  increase  in 
size  and  are  able  to  bear  it 

When  the  plants  have  attained  a  good  size, 
and  there  is  no  longer  danger  of  frost,  the 
covering  of  brush  is  removed,  and  the  bed 
weeded  with  the  hand,  those  employed  in  this 
duty  taking  great  care  to  avoid  bruising  the 
tender  plants.  The  beds  require  frequent  pick- 
ing to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

Preparation  and  PlarUing^^The  planU  will 
be  generally  ready  for  removal  about  the  last 
of  May  or  first  of  June.  They  are  to  be  drawn 
out  aher  a  rain  and  transplanted  in  good 
ground  previously  well  prepared  for  their 
reception. 

Soil  and  SMiofi^^In  Virginia  and  the  other 
states,  the  best  tobacco  is  grown  in  rich,  light, 
alluvial,  loamy  land,  or  such  as  has  been  re- 
cently cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation. 
Tobacco  requires  a  mild  and  warm  season,  and 
can  never  be  worth  growing  in  situations  ele- 
vated much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
northern  exposures,  or  in  wet  and  springy  land. 

Field  Cnkwe^-The  land  for  tobacco  should 


I  be  of  the  best  quality,  either  newly  cleared  and 
.  virgin  soil,  or  old  ground  highly  manured  and 
!  well  pulverized,  or  good  clover  fallow,  ploughed 
in  the  fall,  manured  and  cross-ploughed  in  the 
spring,  just  before  planting,  well  harrowed, 
and  then  laid  off  with  a  plough  in  rows  3, 3^, 
or  4  feet  apart  each  way.  Every  square  thus 
made  is  to  be  scraped  with  the  hoe  so  as  to 
form  a  hill  in  which  one  plant  is  tu  be  set  la 
case  the  plants  die  from  drought,  or  are  de- 
stroyed by  worms,  a  very  common  occurrencoy 
others  must  be  set  in  their  places. 

CMltwation.^^The  culture  is  very  much  like 
that  usually  adopted  for  Indian  corn,  the  plough* 
cultivator  and  hand-hoe  being  freely  U3ed  to 
keep  down  weeds  and  loosen  the  earth. 

It  is  important  to  the  early  growth  of  the 
plant  to  plough  and  work  deep  once  or  twice, 
so  that  when  it  is  ripening,  the  ground  will 
be  broken  deep  and  fine.  (The  coulter  is 
preferred  for  this  operation.)  This  should  be 
effected  without  much  interference  with  the 
roots,  as  that  would  check  the  growth,  and  pre- 
vent the  plant  from  attaining  its  proper  size. 
And  hence  the  advantage  of  greater  distance 
between  the  rows  than  the  common  distance 
of  3^  feet^— because  the  wide  rows  can  be 
ploughed,  and  worked  with  less  damage  to  the 
roots.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  crops,  if  we  wish 
a  good  return,  **  we  must  speed  the  plough"  and 
hoe,  before  the  roots  run  out  On  our  high 
lands  we  should  endeavour,  by  deep  and 
horizontal  ploughing,  to  counteract  the  bad 
effects  of  drought  On  our  flats,  we  should  aim 
to  prevent  the  collection  of  water  by  drains  dis- 
charged at  the  lowest  point 

The  bed  is  best  for  high  land,  because  it 
retains  more  moisture  where  it  is  generally 
needed.  The  hill,  retaining  less  moisture,  is 
best  for  flat  land,  where  there  is  commonly  a 
saperabundance. 

Pnmmgt  Toppings  Suckering,  and  Wonmng^'^ 
As  the  tobacco  plant  grows  and  deveiopes,  a 
blossom-bud  puts  out  froin  the  top,  which  is 
termed  bnttonmg.  This  top  must  be  pulled  off 
along  with  such  of  the  upper  leaves  as  are  too 
small  to  be  of  any  value.  The  plants  are  thi»s 
lea  usually  about  8  or  3  feet  high.  The 
plants  also  shoot  out  suckers  from  every  lea& 
which  must  be  broken  off,  care  being  taken  not 
to  break  the  leaf  from  the  main  stem.  This 
causes  the  leaves  to  spread. 

The  most  regular  topping  is  performed  by 
measure.  The  topper  carries  in  his  hand  a 
measure  6  inches  long,  by  occasionally  apply- 
ing which,  he  can  regulate  the  priming  witk 
great  accuracy ;  and  as  the  remaining  leaves 
are  numbered,  this  governs  the  operation,  and 
gains  the  object  of  even  topping.  The  topper 
should  always  carry  this  measure  in  his 
hand,  as  it  serves  to  prevent  excuses  foe 
negligence  and  uneven  topping.  Prime  six 
inches,  and  top  to  eight  leaves.  We  have 
found,  by  experience,  that  this  is  the  best  aye- 
rage  height  We  sometimes,  but  seldom,  vary 
from  this  general  rule.  If  the  land  is  poorer 
than  common,  or  if,  from  the  backwardness  of 
the  plant,  and  the  advanced  state  of  the  season, 
we  apprehend  frost,  we  do  not  prime  as  high ; 
(say  4  inches.)  If  we  have  an  uncommonly 
i  rich  spot,  and-  there  is  danger  that  the  top 
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leaves  will  come  to  the  ground,  we  should  rise 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  crop  should  be 
wormed  and  suckered,  at  least  once  a  week. 

Cutting  and  Housings — In  about  3  months 
after  setting  out,  the  plants  assume  a  spotted 
and  yellowish  appearance,  indicating  that  they 
have  attained  sufficient  maturity  for  cutting 
and  housing.  This  stage  of  the  tobacco  cul- 
ture is  generally  reckoned  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  part  of  the  whole  business,  and 
the  planter,  if  he  wishes  to  be  successful,  must 
give  it  all  his  attention,  as  the  profit  of  a  whole 
plantation,  for  the  year,  greatly  depends  upon 
the  diligence  and  skilful  management  exercised 
during  the  few  days  of  cutting.  He  should 
therefore  be  well  prepared  for  this  state  of  the 
crop,  by  having  the  bams  close,  carts  and 
wagons  in  good  order,  and  every  thing  ar- 
ranged to  despatch  business  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, since  it  is  hard  work  he  has  to  encounter. 
To  save  a  heavy  crop  in  the  best  manner 
requires  both  energy  and  activity.  The  most 
^judicious  hands  should  be  selected  for  cutters. 
The  plants  are  cut  with  a  knife  near  the 
ground,  and  suffered  to  lie  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  hours,  to  cause  them  to  ''fall"  or  wilt. 
When  the  field  is  a  pretty  large  one,  a  middling 
or  average  hand  should  count  the  whole  num- 
ber of  plants  he  cuts,  so  that,  allowing  each 
cutter  the  same  number,  we  may  arrive  at 
nearly  the  whole  quantity  cut.  .  We  should 
never  cut  more  nor  less  than  will  fill  the  con- 
templated bam ;  otherwise  there  is  labour  lost 
in  attending  to  a  barn  not  full,  or  the  overplus 
is  injured  for  want  of  firing.  The  tobacco, 
aAer  it  has  "fallen,"  or  becomes  sufficiently 
limber,  is  carried  to  the  bam  in  carts  or  wa- 
gons, being  from  6  to  10  plants  on  a  stick,  and 
stowed  away  for  firing.  It  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  particular  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  sticks.  The  equal  and  general  circula- 
tion of  heat  throughout  the  house  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done.  Our  barns 
commonly  have  three  firing  tiers  above,  and 
three  below  the  joists.  We  commence  ar- 
ranging the  sticks  on  the  most  elevated  tier 
in  the  roof,  to  which  we  give  &7e  inches  dis- 
tance ;  and  on  each  tier,  as  we  descend,  we 
gain  one  inch ;  so  that  on  the  lowest  tier,  near- 
est the  fire,  the  sticks  are  placed  eleven  inches 
apart  This  disposition  of  the  sticks,  I  have 
ascertained  by  late  experiment,  is  important. 
The  sticks  of  tobacco  being  wider  apart,  next 
o  the  fires,  gives  a  freer  circulation,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  more  equal  temperature,  than  the 
tisnal  way  of  equal  distance  from  bottom  to 
top.  The  heat  having  more  space  to  ascend, 
must  be  more  equal  and  generally  diffused,  and 
will  give  a  more  uniform  house  of  tobacco.  I 
esteem  this  a  considerable  improvement ;  and 
if  we  have  house-room,  and  make  a  greater 
difference  in  the  proportionate  distance  be- 
tween the  sticks,  it  will  be  a  still  better  anrange- 
ment 

Cwring, — We  commence  our  warming  or 
preparing  fires,  says  Mr.  Edmunds,  the  day 
'  aAer  housing.  We  prefer  what  is  commonly 
called  the  **  bed  logs''  of  green,  and  the  **  feed- 
ing" of  dry  or  seasoned  wood.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  fires  are  rendered  more  govern- 
able. The  bed  logs  should  be  nicely  fitted  to 
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the  bam  floor,  two  lengths  to  reacli  across,  itm 
large  ends  placed  outwards,  to  guard  against 
the  tendency  of  heat  to  the  centre.  We  keep 
up  our  warming  fires  from  36  to  48  hoars,  the 
mercury  ranging  from  100^  to  115**.  This 
will  generally  bring  the  leaf  to  the  drying  stale; 
the  tail,  or  end  of  the  leaf,  now  begins  to  curl 
handsomely  ,  and  then  the  planter  nrnst  be  on  the 
alert.  If  he  is  gareless,  and  his  fires  are  made 
too  hot,  the  aromatic  oil  passes  off  with  the  sap 
and  smoke,  and  he  has  a  bouse  of  red  or  daiic 
inferior  tobacco.  If  his  fires  are  kept  too  low, 
his  tobacco  gets  into  a  clammy  sweat,  and  the 
oil  escapes.  There  is  much  more  danger  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter  evil.  There  is 
more  tobacco  injured  by  too  much  heat  than 
by  the  want  of  a  sufficiency.  The  fires  shooid 
DOW  be  kept  steady  and  regular,  with  a  gradual 
increase  of  heat,  so  that  in  48  hours  the  mer- 
cury will  stand  150^  to  160°.  It  most  be  kepi 
at  or  about  that  temperature  until  the  tobacco 
is  cured. 

Stripping^  Prizing^  ifc — After  the  plaats  be- 
come sufficiently  dried,  known  bj  the  stems 
getting  hard,  which  will  be  in  about  2  months 
after  housing,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the 
stalks.  For  this  operation  a  moist  time  in  the 
spring  or  late  in  winter  is  chosen,  to  prevent 
the  leaves  from  crambling.  They  are  divided 
by  select  hands  into  three  classes  for  stripping: 
1st,  that  which  is  of  the  best  colour  and  qua- 
lity; 2dly,  that  which  is  somewhat  inferior^ 
comprising  the  balance  of  the  leaf;  Sdly^ 
lugs,  or  ground  leaves.  Some  planters  make 
still  more  classes,  but  this  requires  more  at- 
tention and  discrimination  than  can  be  gene- 
rally bestowed,  at  least  by  ordinary  handa. 
After  sorting,  the  leaves  are  neatly  tied  up  in 
bundles  called  **hands,**  consisting  of  4  leaves 
in  each  bundle  of  the  first  class,  or  6  of  the 
second  and  third  classes.  The  hands  are  next 
''put  down  to  condition,"  as  the  process  is 
commonly  termed.  This  consists  in  putting  it 
in  large  bulks  and  subjecting  it  to  pressure 
from  weights,  in  which  state  it  undergoes  a 
sweat.  It  must  be  watched  during  this  pro- 
cess, and  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  beginniag 
to  heat,  taken  out  and  hung  up  to  dry.  After 
drying  thoroughly,  it  must  be  again  taken  down 
and  put  into  bulk,  a  damp  spell  being  chosen 
so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  breaking  or 
crumbling.  In  Mr.  Edmunds'  instructions  he  oh* 
serves,  that,  **  at  the  close  of  each  day's  stripping, 
and  oftener  if  the  weather  is  drying,  we  balk 
down  what  has  been  stripped,  being  carelal  t» 
pack  straight  It  is  left  in  this  situation  uabl 
we  wish  to  commence  prizing,  and  then  hung, 
from  12  to  16  bundles  on  a  smooth  stick,  and 
hoisted  in  the  barn,  the  sticks  placed  6  inches 
apart,  the  bolster  carrying  a  measure*  in  his 
hand.  It  is  important  to  measure,  as  the  order 
will  be  more  uniform.  It  should  remain  until 
the  stems  are  perfectly  dry;  after  which  it 
should  be  taken  down  for  prizing,  as  dry  as  it 
can  be  handled  without  breaking.  It  remains 
in  this  state  a  few  days,  until  the  leaves  are 
pressed  together,  and  we  have  soft  weather 
for  packing.  Each  bundle  is  then  carefully 
straightened,  repacked,  and  heavily  weighted. 
It  is  then  ready  for  prizing^  We  should  prize 
in  weather  when  the  order  of  the  tobacco  will 
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not  change.  Eaclibnndle  should  be  straight,  and 
closely  packed  in  hogsheads  in  the  nsnal  way." 
Some  very  excellent  views  upon  the  culture 
and  subsequent  management  of  tobacco  will 
be  found  dispersed  through  the  different  south- 
em  agricultural  periodicals,  and  especially  the 
first  volume  of  the  Farmer^t  Regitter,  One  of 
the  communications  in  this  last  work,  signed 
Frederick  Oronoko,  is  very  full  of  information 
upon  every  branch  of  the  subject  The  writer 
states  that  two  great  errors  are  generally  com- 
mitted in  tcpping  and  priming.  On  rich  land 
the  plants  are  topped  too  low,  which,  with 
planting  too  far  apart,  causes  the  leaves  to 
grow  too  large,  coarse,  and  curly.  On  such 
lands,  instead  of  making  10  leaves,  at  least  18 
should  be  made  by  topping  to  about  16,  and 
not  finishing  priming  with  the  topping,  but 
commencing  aigain  when  the  four  top  leaves 
get  about  half-g^own.  If  the  seasons  be  fa- 
vourable to  a  rapid  growth,  some  of  the  high 
top  suckers  shoula  be  indulged  a  while,  which 
in  a  wet  summer  will  prevent  the  leaves  from 
growing  coarse.  Nothing,  he  says,  is  easier 
Sian  to  keep  down  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and 
prevent  them  from  getting  too  large,  if  you  will 
only  top  high  and  indulge  the  suckers  to  a  pro- 
per extent  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
when  the  seasons  are  favourable  to  rapid 
growth.  Sucker  and  prime  judiciously,  as  the 
rains  subside  and  dry  weather  sets  in.  By 
turning  out  a  superabundance  of  leaves,  it  en- 
ables one  to  speculate  on  the  weather  in  this 
crop  with  more  certainty  than  can  be  done 
with  any  other.  The  four  top  leaves  are  al- 
ways the  richest,  if  ripe,  and  of  much  the  best 
and  most  useful  shape.  In  a  plant  of  10  leaves, 
he  thinks,  in  general,  they  are  worth  more  than 
the  other  six,  although  the  four  are  not  so 
large,  and  do  not  usually  weigh  more  than  half 
as  much  as  the  six.  The  same  rules,  he  thinks, 
are  also  applicable  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  on 
thin  land,  such  as  can  just  barely  produce  a 
crop,  although  he  is  opposed  to  the  culture  of 
such  poor  land.  One-third  to  one-half  of  the 
Virginia  crop  is  made  upon  such  land  as  does 
not  pay  for  the  labour.  It  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  much  of  the  fine,  high-priced 
tobacco  has  been  made  on  poor  land.  It  will, 
be  says,  ''be  well  to  correct  this  error,  as  it  has 
caused  much  injury,  and  great  loss  of  labour, 
and  final  destruction  and  death  to  a  great  deal 
of  thin  land,  either  poor  originally,  or  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption  by  the  Yirginiarkill- 
ing  mode  of  cultivation.  It  is  true,  however, 
to  a  notorious  degree,  that  several  poor  coun- 
ties have  of  late  been  very  conspicuous,  and, 
perhajps,  meritoriously  celebrated,  for  making 
fine,  mgh-priced  tobacco;  but  the  fine  tobacco 
was  not  made  on  poor  land,  when  the  land  was 
actually  poor;  it  was  made  on  the  richest, 
liveliest  spots  that  could  be  picked  out  in  those 
]Hxir  counties.  Many  of  those  who  have  not  rich 
land,  have  resorted  to  the  necessity  of  picking 
the  best  spots  of  thin  land  with  only  a  meager 
coat  of  soil,  and  that  coat  nearly  all  composed 
of  vegetable  matter,  scraped  into  hills,  whiclt 
causes  them  to  be  tolerably  rich,  active,  and 
productive  for  one  or  two  years,  as  this  is 
generally  new  ground.  In  this  way  a  part  of 
the  fine,  high-priced  tobacco  has  been  made, 
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but  much  the  greater  part  has  been  produced 
by  the  rich  land,  with  the  aid  of  the  art  of  high 
curing,  with  but  little  or  no  fire." 

Another  great  error  dwelt  upon  by  the  same 
writer  is  that  of  cutting  before  the  plant  gets 
$niirely  npt^  which  is  the  chief  cause  why  so 
much  is  defective  in  flavour,  colour,  and  sub- 
stance ;  and  why  so  much  feels  rich  and  thick 
without  being  so.  The  odoriferous  qualities 
of  most  aromatic  plants  are  acquired  in  great- 
est perfection  during  the  last  stages  of  their 
growth,  and  some  are  never  Hilly  developed 
till  they  get  through  the  process  of  curing, 
which  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  tea,  coffee, 
and  tobacco.  Much  of  the  substance  as  well 
as  weight  are  therefore  sacrificed  by  premature 
cutting,  which  also  prevents  the  plant  from 
curing  with  a  good,  lively,  healthy  colour.  A 
dull,  dingy  hue  will  inevitably  be  the  aspect  of 
all  that  is  cut  green,  cure  it  as  you  may.  Any 
bright  colour  given  to  it  artificially  by  the  pro- 
cess of  curing  will  fade  away.  **I  hazard  no- 
thing in  the  declaration  that  every  rich  plant 
cut  in  perfection,  fully  ripe;  whether  on  rich 
or  thin  land,  bottom  or  high  land,  may  be  cured 
of  good  colour  and  flavour,  that  will  be  lasting 
and  delicious  to  the  taste  and  smell.  And  al- 
though good  colour  and  flavour  constitute  the 
chief  value,  yet  no  more  than  about  one-tenth 
of  the  Vii^inia  crop  has  ever  come  to  market 
with  these  great  advantages. 

"Many  incorrect  and  erroneous  opinions 
have  gone  into  circulation  respecting  colour. 
Impressions  have  been  extensively  made  in  the 
country  that  yellow  is  a  favourite  hue.  A 
bright,  lively  colour  is  invariably  admired  by 
the  purchasers  who  give  the  highest  prices. 
But  neither  brown,  red,  nor  yellow  will  do.  A 
rich  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  is  desirable;  such  a  mixture 
as  is  to  be  found  in  fat  lightwood,  and  brilliant, 
rich,  bright  mahogany.  The  dull  brown  and 
dark,  dingy  colours  are  very  objectionable. 
The  next  best  colour  to  the  favourite  one  just 
described,  is  a  rich,  deep  yellowish-green,  or 
rather  the  fat  lightwood  colour,  with  a  slight 
admixture  or  tinge  of  green,  but  it  is  so  much 
the  worse  of  the  green,  in  the  ratio  that  it  con- 
tains that  shade,  which  lessens  the  fine  flavour, 
and  detracts  from  the  value. 

**  A  similar  colour,  in  a  faint  and. feeble  de- 
gree, can  be  given  to  the  poor,  thin  tobacco, 
and  is  certainly  a  handsome  dressing  for  it  in 
the  new  state,  and  is  well  calctUated  to  take 
widi  superficial  judges.  But  as  such  a  dress- 
ing injures  the  stamina,  and  increases  the  fad- 
ing in'  going  through  the  sweat,  either  on  landT 
or  at  sea,  it  should  never  be  attempted,  as  it  is 
an  injury,  and  will  never  take  with  any  com- 
petent judge." 

The  dapple,  or  pieball,  is  very  much  admired 
by  many  purchasers  who  are  esteemed  good- 
judges,  but  the  writer  thinks  those  variegated 
colours  a  disadvantage,  and  the  results  of  either 
too  rapid  curing,  or  bruising  in  pressing.  A 
competent  judge,  he  says,  had  rather  have  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  stem,  and  fibres,  all  of 
one  colour,  of  the /at  lightwood  appuuranee;  and 
this  uniformity  in  colour  proves  the  maximum^ 
and  is  the  best  evidence  of  rich,  well-cured 
tobacco,  in  its  highest  perfection. 
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The  same  writer  thinks  that  firing  has  been 
carried  to  great  excess,  very  much  to  the  injury 
of  tobacco,  of  late  years,  both  in  smoking  it  too 
much,  and  parching  and  coring  it  too  rapidly. 
The  smoke  is  a  very  objectionable  flavour, 
and  the  excessive  parching  makes  the  leaf  too 
crisp,  and  destroys  the  valuable  elasticity.  It 
should  be  well  cured,  with  as  little  fire  as  pos- 
sible.   Somi  atart  it  very  weR  wUhmUfrre. 

Several  years  ago,  a  great  number  of  plant- 
ers took  up  the  impression,  that  (he  purchasers 
were  fond  of  hard-fired  tobacco,  from  the  erro- 
neous opinion  of  some  of  them,  who  said  they 
liked  to  smell  the  efiects  of  fire,  because  it 
was  an  evidence  that  it  was  well  cured ;  but 
they  have  since  discovered  their  error,  and  no 
<»ne  is  now  fond  of  the  smell  of  smoke,  which 
is  a  great  objection  in  every  market  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America. 

The  following  additional  observations  rela- 
tive to  curing  tobacco,  are  furnished  by  the 
same  authority. 

Sunning  the  tobacco  is  very  necessary  aAer 
cutting;  but  it  should  not  be  kept  in  the  field 
any  longer  than  to  kill  and  make  it  sufficiently 
limber  for  removal  to  hang  on  sticks  upon  a 
scafibld  at  the  tobacco-house,  where  it  should 
hang  in  open  airy  order,  at  first  letting  in  the 
sun  well  upon  the  stalks.  In  this  way  the  butt- 
-end  of  the  stalks  and  big  ends  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  will  get  a  great  deal  of  the  sun's 
heat,  which  they  require  in  curing.  And  as 
fast  as  the  leaves  contract  and  draw  up  from 
heat,  and  in  drying,  the  plants  should  be  moved 
up  nearer  to  each  other,  in  closer  and  closer 
order,  to  prevent  the  lower  parts  of  the  leaves 
from  being  exposed  to  the  sun. 

It  would  be  a  great  advanti^e  to  split  the 
atalks,  as  it  faciUtates  the  curing^very  much. 
They  should  be  split  from  the  top  down  within 
3  or  8  inches  of  the  cutting  point.  The  plants 
thus  split  should  straddle  the  sticks,  and  the 
sticks  should  range  north  and  south,  so  that 
the  morning's  sun  will  shine  on  one  side  of  the 
s^talks,  and  the  evening's  on  the  other.  In  this 
manner  it  should  take  the  sun  and  open  air 
night  and  day,' until  it  becomes  well  cured, 
a»d  until  the  stalks,  and  stems,  and  leaves  get 
dry.  Showers  of  rain,  and  evew  heavy  $houm^ 
in  this  situation,  while  the  leaf  continues  green, 
are  of  little  disadvantage ;  because  they  only 
wet  a  small  part,  viz.:  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  now  uppermost.  Nearly  all 
of  the  rich  ingredients  are  concentrated  on  Uie 
upper  side  of  the  plants  as  they  stand  growing. 

But  hot,  sultry  spells  of  rainy  or  very  damp 
weather,  of  many  days  continuance,  will 
mould,  mildew,  rot,  or  wash  it  to  destruction, 
particularly  ailer  a  considerable  progress  in 
curing.  And  when  the  winds  come  from  the 
eastward,  preceded  by  several  damp,  cloudy 
days,  you  may  count  upon  a  long  spell,  and 
then  you  should  commence  housing  before  the 
rain  sets  in,  or  much  falls ;  and  use  fire  as  the 
weather  may  require. 

The  firing  should  be  in  close  houses;  the 
closer  the  better.  And  the  more  windows,  the 
better,  all  with  tight  shutters,  to  shut  out  the 
damp  in  long  wet  spells,  and  let  it  in  when 
wanted  to  bring  the  tobacco  in  order.  No  to- 
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bacco  can  be  finally  wdl  cured  widiowfc  oonaing 
and  going  frequently.  You  cannot  haTe  any 
command  of  your  tobacco  as  regards  wettber, 
without  close,  tight  houses,  which  are  of  jrery 
great  importance. 

Five  fires  dispersed  are  enough  for  a  room 
SO  feet  square ;  and  they  should  not  be  large, 
but  bum  free,  steady,  and  gradoaU  and  would 
be  the  better  of  never  going  entirely  out*  if  yon 
intend  curing  by  this  destruetiTe  naode.  But 
why  make  fires  in  the  house  at  all!  As 
smoke  is  now  so  very  objectionable,  why  not 
do  the  little  firing  that  may  be  necessary  in 
very  long  wet  or  damp  spells,  to  prevent  mould, 
mildews,  dcCn  in  the  manner  that  plank  is 
steamed  and  dried  at  saw-mills  1— by  stoves, 
or  by  running  a  ditch  or  two  through  tbe  hooae, 
and  covering  this  with  flat  slabs  of  rock,  or 
arching  it  over  with  brick,  and  ™*^"c  the  &ie 
at  one  end,  out  of  doors.  The  heat  aa&  smoke 
thus  procured  will  be  enough  in  a  dose  iMose, 
with  the  windows  all  shut,  to  prevent  moaM, 
mildew,  dee. 

Those  who  cure  without  firing,  or  vidk  as 
little  as  possible,  let  it  remain  after  it  tuns 
yellow  until  the  stalks  and  stems  as  well  as  the 
leaves  get  dry,  in  the  open  air  and  son,  if 
the  weadier  permits,  or  in  the  house  by  the  aid 
of  fire,  if  necessary.  But  if  the  stalks,  stems, 
and  leaves  get  dry  before  ttie  leaves  get  suffi- 
ciently jrellow,  let  the  tobacco  hang  until  it  he- 
comes  very  high  indeed  from  wet  or  damp  wea- 
ther, and  bulk  it  in  this  damp,  soA,  high  oidcr,  in 
very  large  bulks,  in  a  very  close  room,  and  covet 
well  with  straw,  dec,  widi  heavy  weiglits  oa 
the  top,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  gets  warm ;  ez> 
amine  it  every  three  to  four  hours  night  ami 
day,  and  as  soon  as  it  yellows  sufficient^, 
hang  it  up  in  the  house,  if  the  wealiMr  he  wet 
or  very  damp,  and  fire  it  moderately  and  gra- 
dually until  dry. 

The  best  kinds  of  woods  to  use  are  those 
which  make  the  most  heat  and  weakest  smoke. 
The  kinds  best  for  smoking  bacon  are  the  wefst 
for  firing  tobacco,  since  the  smoke  flavoiar  hm 
become  objectionable. 

Another  correspondent  of  the  Fmrma^M  Jfe- 
gitier  shows,  by  observations  of  the  thenaome- 
ter,  the  precise  degrees  of  heat  to  which  te 
tobacco  is  sul^ected  in  the  diffsrent  stages  of 
firing.  He  has  also  furnished  valuabie  in* 
formation  in  relation  to  other  points  connected 
with  the  coring  process.  In  warm  weather, 
says  this  writer,  we  hang  from  8  large  plaats 
to  10  small  ones  on  each  stick;  the  sticki 
should  be  carried  immediately  into  lh€  house, 
and  placed  8  or  9  inches  apart.  The  sticb 
having  been  regularly  arranged  throughout  ike 
house,  the  process  of  curing  then  comes  on. 

My  practice  for  several  years,  with  but  little 
variation,  has  been  to  regulate  the  sticks,  the 
day  after  catting  and  next  morning.  Com- 
mence with  small  fires,  so  as  to  raise  the  dier- 
mometer  to  90^ ;  this  heat  should  be  continuel 
from  86  to  48  hours,  which  we  call  the  warm- 
ing or  preparatory  fire:  (the  small  yellow 
tobacco,  when  cut,TequiriDg  a  shorter  prepara- 
tion than  large,  thick, green  tobacco;}  the  heat 
should  then  be  raised  gradually  10°,  and  con- 
tinued 4  or  5  hours— thus  continuing  to  raise 
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tke  heat  throughout  the  whole  orocess  10^ 
every  4  or  6  boars,  until  the  thermometer 
reaches  150^,  which  is  called  a  curing  heat 
The  continuation  of  this  heat  depends  much 
on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  on 
the  size  of  the  plant:  it  should,  however  be 
continued  until  the  whole  plant  is  thoroughly- 
cared.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  tobacco  comes  in 
order  to  handle,  you  may  remove  it  to  some 
other  house,  hanging  it  as  thick  as  you  can 
conveniently  press  the  sticks  together,  where 
it  will  remain  in  perfect  security  until  you  are 
ready  for  stripping. 

In  the  month  of  November  you  may  safely 
begin  to  strip ;  and  much  care  should  be  used 
in  making  the  different  qualities,  as  well  as 
tying  the  different  bundles;  the  **tie  leaT' 
should  be  stemmed,  which  looks  much  better 
than  to  have  one-half  of  the  leaf  hanging 
down  the  bundle.  A  good  hand  will  tie  from 
700  to  1000  bundles  in  the  day  The  tobacco 
stripped  during  the  day,  can  be  easily  packed 
down  in  bulk  at  night,  on  a  platform  raised  18 
or  20  Inches  from  the  floor,  where  it  may  re- 
main until  winter  is  nearly  over,  when  it  must 
be  rehung  in  order  to  get  it  in  prizing  order. 

Much  depends  on  the  order  for  prizing.  The 
stem  must  be  perfectly  dry:  never  strike  or 
take  down  tobacco  for  prizing,  unless  the  wind 
■8  at  some  southern  pioint;  and  it  should  be 
taken  down  as  dry  as  you  can  possibly  handle 
vithout  very  much  breaking  it  When  down, 
it  should  be  well  covered  with  fodder  or  leaves ; 
if  the  **  season"  continues,  you  may  pack  it  in 
bulk  as  straight  as  possible  for  prizing ;  the 
hogshead  weighing  irom  16  to  18  cwt  The 
following  are  a  few  extracts  from  notes  taken 
last  summer  during  the  curing  season. 

"  15th  Sept  1833.  First  bam— tobacco  very 
ripe-^weather  hot  and  dry-— cut  Friday-— com- 
menced firing  Monday  morning— thermometer 
90^  at  9  o'clock— 12  o'clock  106^— process  too 
rapid— half  past  3  o'clock,  110®— fired  all  night 
—Tuesday  9  o'clock,  iao«— 3  o'clock  160«— 
fired  all  night— Wednesday  150®— ared  all 
might— Thursday  160®— Friday  150®— fires 
kept  up  irregularly,  and  stopped  in  the  erening, 
High  wind  each  day— thermometer  at  back 
side  of  the  house."  When  this  tobacco  came 
in  order  to  be  examined,  I  discovered  that  a 
small  portion  was  somewhat  injured  by  the 
fires  being  too  strong  in  the  commencement, 
as  seen  above. 

<'16th  Sept  1833.  Second  barn— tobacco 
ripe — ^but  not  very  ripe— weather  hot  and  dry- 
cut  Satufday— commenced  firing  Monday — 
smoked  all  day  at  90® — ^Tuesday  ^e  same  half 
day— Tuesday  evening  thermometer  100® — 
Wednesday  morning  leaf  half  cured  on  the 
lower  tier— heat  140®— fired  half  night— Thurs- 
^y  146®— Friday  146®— fired  half  night^hand- 
somely  cured— >thermometer  3  feet  from  the 
door  and  6  feet  high — windy  each  day. 

«22d8ept  Third  barn— dry  weaiher--cut 
Saturday — ^not  very  ripe— commenced  firing 
Monday  morning  90®— continued  all  night  at 
same— Tuesday  9  o'clock  110®— tails  curling- 
tobacco  looks  very  well— Wednesday  120®  at 
9  o'clock— lower  tier  leaf  nearly  cured— Thurs- 
^y  160®— fired  all  night.— Friday  160®— fired 


till  bedtime."  This  house,  on  ezaminatioB» 
was  very  well  cured. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  the  proper  place  that 
my  bams  are  made  as  tight  and  close  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  roof 
should  be  very  close ;  my  bams  are  coviered 
with  oak  boards,  and  are  generally  open  enough 
to  let  off  the  smoke  and  vapour  as  fast  as  they 
are  formed.  Some  o£  my  neighbours  have  win- 
dows made  just  under  the  comb  of  the  house. 

As  the  essential  properties  of  the  tobacco 
plant  are  very  volatile,  the  writer  maintains 
that  the  sooner  it  is  well  cured  and  pressed  into 
hogsheads  the  better,  and  the  hogshead  cannot 
be  too  tight  If  the  crop  comes  in  early,  so  as 
to  admit  of  being  cured  in  autumn,  it  will  be 
all  the  better.  It  should  not,  if  possible,  be  al« 
lowed  to  remain  out  of  the  hogsheads  all  winter. 
He  tells  the  planters  of  Virginia  not  to  fear  that 
they  will  ever  overstock  the  world  wiUi  fine 
tobacco,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price.  The 
finer  it  is  made,  the  less  will  be  made  in  Eu- 
rope and  other  countries  not  so  favourable  to 
the  perfection  of  its  qualities.  The  low,  dull 
state  of  the  markets  for  common  and  inferior 
tobacco,  is  not  the  result  of  too  much,  but  a 
consequence  of  its  indifferent  qualitv,  which 
causes  it  to  be  little  if  any  better  than  that 
which  is  made  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  which  it  comes  ih  competition. 

In  Maryland  and  Virginia  it  is  estimated 
that  one  good  hand  can  manage  6000  plants, 
which,  allowing  a  yard  to  each,  would  cover 
about  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  A  hogshead 
weighing  1350  lbs.  (some  weigh  1800)  is  con- 
sidered a  good  yield  for  one  hand.  On  the  fine 
rich  lands  of  Kentuckv,  from  1000  to  1500  lbs. 
are  raised  per  acre.  In  Virginia  the  leaves  of 
4  good  plants  are  estimated  to  make  1  lb.  of 
cured  t(4>acco. 

Some  of  the  diseases,  accidents,  and  ene- 
mies to  which  tobacco  is  exposed,  are,  in  the 
language  of  the  planter,  worm-holes,  ripe-shot 
or  sun-burat,  moon-burat,  stunted,  torn  by 
storms  of  bait  and  wind,  injured  or  killed  by 
frost,  house-burnt 

Tobacco,  ChemiMtry  of»  Under  the  head  of 
AvxoviA  it  has  beenobserved  Uiat  the  juice  of 
fresh  tobacco  leaves  contains  ammoniacal 
salts.  The  existence  of  the  volatile  alkali  in 
cured  tobacco,  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
smoke  of  a  cigar  upon  blue  vegetable  flowers, 
or  vegetable  colours,  turning  the  reds  to  purple, 
and  the  purples  to  green. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  are 
subjected  to  distillation  with  water,  a  weak 
ammoniacal  liquid  is  obtained,  upon  which  a 
white,  &tty,  crystallizable  substance  swims, 
which  does  not  contain  nitrogen,  and  is  quite 
destitute  of  smelh  But  when  the  same  plant, 
aAer  being  dried,  is  moistened  with  water,  tied 
together  in  small  bundles,  and  placed  in  heaps, 
a  peculiar  process  of  decomposition  takes 
place.  Fermentation  commences,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  the  absorption  of  oxygen ;  the 
leaves  now  become  warm  and  emit  the  cha- 
racteristic smell  of  prepared  tobacco  and  snuff. 
When  the  fermentation  is  carefully  promoted 
and  too  high  a  heat  avoided,  this  smell  in- 
creases and  becomes  more  delicate ;  and  after 
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the  fermentation  is  completed,  an  oily,  azotized, 
volatile  matter  called  nicotine  is  found  in  the 
leaves.  This  substance,  nicotine,  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  a  base,  was  not 
present  before  the  fermentation.  The  different 
Kin(^  of  tobacco  are  distinguished  from  one 
another,  like  wines,  by  having  very  different 
odoriferous  substances,  which  are  generated 
along  with  the  nicotine. 

On  a  soil  which  contains  potash,  both  wheat 
and  tobacco  may  be  reared  in  succession,  be- 
cause the  latter  plant  does  not  require  phos- 
phates, salts  which  are  invariably  present  in 
wheat,  but  requires  only  alkalies,  and  food 
containing  nitrogen. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Posselt  and  Rei- 
mann,  10,000  parts  of  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco 
plant  contain  16  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
8*8  parts  of  silica,  and  no  magnesia ;  whilst 
an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  straw  contains  47*3 
parts,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  grain  of 
wheat  99-46  parts  of  phosphates. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  grain  of  wheat 
is  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  its  straw,  then 
the  quantity  of  phosphates  extracted  from  a 
soil  by  the  same  weights  of  wheat  and  tobacco 
must  be  as  97*7  :  16.  This  difference  is  very 
considerable.  The  roots  of  tobacco,  as  well  as 
those  of  wheat,  extract  the  phosphates  contain- 
ed in  the  soil,  but  they  restore  them  again,  be- 
cause they  are  not  essentially  necessary  to  the 
developement  of  the  plant,  {litbi^t  Organic 
Chemistry,) 

TOMATO,  or  LOVE-APPLE  (Solanmt  lyco^ 
ptnicum;  Lycopersicon  etcukUum),  There  are 
two  species  of  the  tomato  at  present  in  culti- 
vation in  England:  the  red-fruited  and  the 
yellow-fruited.  Of  each  of  these  there  are 
several  sub-varieties,  chiefly  differing  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  their  fruit.  The  most  esteem- 
ed is  the  common  large  red,  though  for  pickling 
some  of  the  smaller-fruited  varieties  are  pre- 
ferable. 

Of  the  red  there  are — 

1.  The  common  large.  2.  Small.  3.  Pear- 
shaped.    4.  Cherry-shaped. 

Of  the  yellow  there  are— 

1.  The  large  yellow.  3.  Small,  or  cherry- 
yellow. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  the  love-apple  is 
rich,  light,  and  mouldy,  in  a  dry  subsoil ;  for, 
although  a  regular  supply  of  moisture  is  a 
•chief  requisite,  yet  stagnant  water  is  very  in- 
jurious. Sea-weed  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage to  the  border  on  which  it  is  grown,  as 
may  kelp  or  common  salt  in  small  quantities. 
The  situation  must  be  sheltered.  •  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seedf  which  may  be  sown  at  the  close 
of  March  or  early  in  April,  in  a  hot-bed  or 
stove,  which  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  The  hot- 
bed must  be  of  a  moderate  durability,  earthed 
about  6  inches  deep.  The  sowing  must  not  be 
performed  until  the  requisite  time  has  elapsed' 
for  guarding  against  ^e  danger  of  a  violent 
heat  arising.  If  a  hot-house  be  employed  as 
the  nursery  of  the  seedlings,  the  seed  must  be 
sown  in  pots  or  boxes  set  on  the  flues  or  round 
the  edges  of  the  pits. 

In  whatever  situation  sown,  the  seed  must 
be  scattered  thin,  and  not  buried  more  than 
half  an  inch  below  the  surface.  The  plants 
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are  not  long  in  appearing;  when  of  two  oi 
three  weeks'  growth,  in  which  time  they  ac< 
quire  a  height  of  as  many  inches,  they^  must  be 
thinned  to  3  inches  apart,  and  those  removed, 
if  wanted,  pricked  at  the  same  distances,  in  a 
similar  bed  to  that  from  which  thej  may  be 
removed;  shade  and  water  being  affbrdei  ai 
may  appear  necessary.  Air  and  light  mxai 
be  afforded  freely  in  every  stage  of  their  growiL 

This  annual  trailing  plant  is   a  native  of 
South  America,  and  is  now  most  exteosivelf 
used  in  Europe,  but  still  more  so  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  flourish   most  Inxnriant^ 
and   mature   in    the    open    air,  the   firoif  ot 
some  species  growing  to  a  very  large  size, 
sometimes  a  single  one  weighing  a  ponnd,  and 
even  1}  lbs.    It  is  used  in  the  preparaiion  of 
soups,  and  when  stewed  it  forms  a  fine  vege- 
table •  sauce,  of  a  rich  and  pleasant  acid  fla- 
vour. In  its  preparation  the  ripe  froit  is  cut  in 
halves,  and  squeezed  sufficiently  to  extract  ±t 
water  and  seeds,  and,  being  pat  in  a  pan,  with 
a  pod  of  pepper  or  capsicum,  and  a  snuU  poitira 
of  beef-gravy  or  butter,  it  is  stewed  over  a  sk?v 
fire  for  an  hour ;  it  is  afterwards  nibbed  ihrougb 
a  sieve  into  a  clean  stew-pan  and  simmered  a 
few  minutes,  salt  and  other  seasoning  hariz^ 
been  added.  When  well  prepared,  it  eonstilncs 
a  superior  vegetable.    The  tomato  is  lepoted  & 
be  possessed  of  highly  valuable  medicinal  rir- 
tues,  and  forms  a  most  wholesome  article  of  food. 
With  sugar  it  makes  a  very  valaable  pieserre. 
In  the  Middle  or  Northern  States,  the  seed  say 
be  sown  in  April,  in  a  hot-bed ;  or  in  May,  in  a 
warm  situation,  and  transplanted  as  soon  as  ike 
season  will  admit.    A  middling  soil  ptxidttca 
more  fruit  and  less  vines  than  a  very  nch  sofl. 

Tomatoes  remaining  on  the  vines  late  ia 
the  season,  and  which,  if  left  out,  woold  be  de* 
stroyed  by  frost,  may  be  preserved  for  maaj 
weeks  by  simply  pulling  up  the  vines  and  haaf- 
ing  them  up,  with  the  fruit  upon  them,  in  sonr 
house  or  sheltered  situation.  Those  not  ripe 
when  the  vines  are  pulled  mature  afkerwaidi. 

Cows  are  said  to  thrive  well  and  give  aa  is- 
creased  quantity  of  milk  of  improved  quah^ 
when  fed  upon  tomatoes.  They  may  not  take 
them  kindly  at  first,  but  are  said  to  grow  fosd 
of  them  soon. 

TOMENTOSE.     In  botany,  covered  wA    . 
dense,  close,  white  hairs,  or  down.  ' 

TOP-DRESSING.  A  term  applied  to  sick 
manures  as  are  laid  upon  land  without  beiei 
turned  in :  and  also  to  the  practice  of  diessof 
the  surface  of  grass  land,  or  other  crops,  vid 
some  kinds  of  highly  reduced  manure,  that  en 
be  evenly  spread  oat  or  sown  equally  over  them 
by  the  hand. 

A  great  variety  of  substances  are  in  use  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  soot,  ashes,  the  dung  of 
pigeons  and  other  birds,  rape  dost,  lime,  gyp 
sum,  Ac,  the  benefits  of  which  are  notieed 
under  their  respective  beads. 

TORMENllL  (TormenHtta.  alluding  to  a 
supposed  efficacy  in  toothache,  as  well  as  to  a 
belief  that  it  could  cure  diseases  of  the  bowe}s> 
The  British  species  are  two;  both  pereani^ 
They  are  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  ik 
genus  PotentilUh  and  the  natural  oider  Romam, 

1.  In  England  common  tonnentil  or  sepi4dl 
(P.  ojficinaUt  or  tormentiUa)  grows  in  barren  pas- 
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tores,  heaths,  and  bushy  places.  The  stem  is 
slender,  ascending,  branched.  The  woody  red 
roots  are  so  astringent  as  to  be  nsed  in  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland  for  tanning  leather, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  superior  even  to 
oak  bark.  The  root  is  likewise  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  of  English  indigenous  aromatic  as- 
tringents, and  may  be  used  with  great  effect  in 
cases  where  medicines  of  this  class  are  proper; 
namely,  in  chronic  pnrgings.  It  is  usually 
given  in  decoction,  but  is  best  administered  in 
powder. 

2.  Trailing  tormentil  (T.repiam),  This  spe- 
cies grows  sparingly  about  the  bonlers  of  fields 
and  hedges.  The  stems  are  2  feet  long,  hairy, 
prostrate,  but  not  creeping;  the  leaves  com- 
posed of  5  leaflets,  obovate,  strongly  serrated, 
bright  green,  on  long  hairy  footstalks.  Flower 
•of  a  fuU  yellow,  twice  the  size  of  the  foregoing. 
Stipules  undivided.  It  is  also  astringent,  but 
less  so  than  its  congener. 

TOUCH-ME-NOT.    See  Balsax.     . 

TOWER-MUSTARD  (TWri^,  from  Uirris, 
a  tower;  the  foliage  is  so  disposed  on  the  stems 
as  to  give  them  a  pyramidal  form,  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  plants  are  called  tower>mus- 
tard).  The  species  are  hardy  annuals:  one, 
the  smooth  tower-mustard  (T.  glabra),  is  indi- 
genous, and  grows  wild  on  banks  and  by  road- 
sides, in  a  dry  gravelly  soil.  The  flowers  are 
numerous,  closely  corymbose,  pale  sulphur- 
coloared.  Pods  very  long  and  slender,  on 
short  stalks.  Seeds  about  eo  in  each  cell,  very 
small.  /- 

TRACTION.  See  Casts^  Hossb,  Road, 
SrmsHOTH,  dec.  The  reader  mav  also  consult 
a  very  able  essay  ''On  Draught"  in  Professor 
Touatt's  work  on  Tke  Hone,  of  which  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  eyen  an  outline. 

TRANSPLANTING.  The  act  of  removing 
either  cuttings,  layers,  roots,  or  entire  plants, 
Irom  one  soil  into  another.   See  P&Ajrrive  and 

PmOPA»ATI0V. 

TRAPA  NATANS.  This  plant  grows  in 
ponds,  and  is  eaten  like  the  chestnuL  The 
eanal  of  Versailles  is  covered  with  the  plant, 
and  the  root  is  sometimes  served  up  at  table. 

TRAVELLER'S  JOY.    See  Cuif  atis. 

TREACLE-MUSTARD  (£rymmMft,  from 
erion,  to  draw  and  cure :  it  is  popularly  reck- 
oned a  cure  for  a  sore  throat,  and  is  also  said 
to  draw  and  produce  blisters).  An  extensive 
genus  of  plants,  possessing  warm  and  pungent 
qualities.  The  leaves  are  simple,  oAen  lanceo- 
late, and  nearly  entire.  Flowers  corymbose, 
yellow,  sulphur-coloured,  or  white.  Pods  in 
▼ery  long  upright  clusters.  There  are  in  Eng- 
land three  indigenous  annual  species.  1.  The 
worm-seed  treacle-mustard  (£.  chmanthoidts) ; 
S.  The  garlic  treacle-mustard  (£.  aUiaria), 
icnown  also  under  the  local  names  of  Jack-by- 
the-hedge,  or  sauce-alone.  8.  Hare's-ear  trea- 
cle-mustard (£.oneitfa2e).  The  second  is  the 
most  common.  The  whole  herb  is  smooth, 
shining,  deep  green,  and  exhales,  when  bruised, 
the  smell  of  gariic;  and  the  seeds  are  stronger 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  The  stem  is 
a  foot  high,  somewhat  branched.  The  leaves 
stalked,  cordate,  acute,  veiny,  and  broadly  ser- 
iated. The  flowers  are  white.  The  pods  erect, 
smooth,  on  a  spreading  stalk.    The  peasantry 


eat  the  young  leaves  with  bread  and  butter. 
See  Hsnes  Mustasd. 

TREES  are  divided  naturally  into  two  prin- 
cipal classes,  namely,  fruit  and  timber  trees : 
the  former  includes  all  such  as  are  raised 
chiefly,  or  entirely,  for  their  edible  fruit,  an  ac* 
count  of  which,  together  with  their  modes  of 
cultivation,  the  reader  will  find  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  also  in  the  articles  Fruit,  Obcbasd, 
PauRise,  dec. 

The  second  division  comprehends  those 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  employed  in  ship* 
building,  machinery,  or  for  other  useful  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  oak,  elm,  larch,  dec,  the 
culture  of  which  has  been  discussed  under 
(hose  respective  heads.  For  the  diseases  of 
trees,  see  AximicAV  Buokt,  Cavksb,  Mil- 
Dxw,  dec 

By  timber,  in  English  law,  is  intended  only 
such  trees  as  are  considered  fit  and  proper  by 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  be  employed  in 
building  or  repairing  houses ;  and  timber  trees 
are  those  which  are  of  SO  years'  growth.  The 
custom  of  the  country  naturally  varies  with  re- 
gard to  the  kind  of  trees  which  are  considered 
to  be  timber.  The  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  ash  are 
universally  deemed  to  be  such :  beech  is  con- 
sidered so  in  Buckinghamshire,  birch  in  York- 
shire, because  it  is  generally  used  for  buildings 
of  an  inferior  kind.  Thus  the  chesmut,  wal- 
nut, lime,  and  others  may,  under  similar  cus- 
toms, be  considered  timber.  If  pollards  are 
sound,  it  seems  that  they  must  be  considered 
as  timber:  this  was  the  opinion  of  Chancellor 
King. 

According  to  English  common  law,  the 
property  of  the  tree  is  in  the  owner  of  the  soil 
on  which  it  grows ;  and  though  its  roots  may 
extend  into  two  estates,  yet  it  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  was  originally- 
planted  or  sown.  Nurseries  of  young  fruit 
trees,  raised  for  filling  up  orchards,  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  tenant,  but  a  nurseryman  may 
do  so. 

The  tenant  for  life,  without  impeachment  of 
waste,  of  an  estate,  may  cut  down  timber  in  a 
husbandlike  manner.  But  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery will  restrain  such  tenant  from  cutting 
down  underwood  of  an  insufficient  growth,  or 
ornamental  or  sheltering  trees.  But  this  shel- 
ter or  ornament  is  not  to  be  construed  to  mean 
extensive  woods. 

By  custom,  but  not  by  common  law,  the  trees 
growing  on  a  copyhold  estate  may  belong  to 
the  lord.  The  copyholder  is  not  guilty  of 
waste  if  he  cut  timber  merely  for  necessary 
repairs.  Timber  trees  growing  on  the  estates 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  repair  of  the  church.  And  consequently 
neither  they  nor  their  lessee  can  fell  timber  for 
their  own  use.  Neither  can  a  mortgagor  eut 
down  timber  if  the  land  without  it  is  a  scanty 
security.  But  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not 
restrain  a  mortgagor  from  cutting  timber, 
unless  the  security  is  insufficient  without  it 
Though  the  timber  of  the  estate  belongs  to  the 
landlord,  and  also  such  trees  as  are  likely  to 
become  timber,  yet  the  general  property  in 
bushes  and  trees  not  timber  is  in  the  tenant; 
and,  therefore,  the  landlord  cannot  maintain  an 
action  of  trespass  agaiast  a  stranger,  for  cat^ 
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ting  bushes  and  thorns  growing  in  a  hedge,  if 
the  tenant  afterwards  assented.  The  tenant  or 
lessee  has  no  right  to  eat  timber;  and  in  an 
action  for  waste  the  defendant  cannot  give  in 
evidence,  even  in  mitigation  of  damages,  that 
the  timber  was  cut  for  the  purpose  of  neces- 
sary repairs ;  or,  that  after  it  was  cut  the  tim- 
ber was  exchanged  with  the  lessor^s  consent 
for  timber  more  fit  for  the  purpose  intended. 
But  he  may  cut  timber  without  waste  which 
has  been  cut  within  20  years ;  and  in  Kent  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  trees  of  86  or  28 
years'  growth.  Windfkils  belong  to  the  lord, 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will,  if  necessary, 
order  it  to  be  preserved  for  hiin  who  has  the 
first  estate  of  inheritance  in  the  land.  Bee 
BiaK,  FonasTS,  NrasaaT,  Tixan,  Ac. 

TREFALLOW.  A  local  term,  signifying  to 
plough  land  the  third  time  before  sowing. 

TREFOIL  {Trifdium,  from  tret,  three,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.  All  the  species  have  trifoliate 
leaves.  The  French  call  it  tr^,  and  the  Eng- 
lish trtfoU,  or  clover).  An  extensive  and  well- 
known  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
eoid  or  temperate  climates,  either  perennial  or 
annuaL  Many  of  the  species  are  highly  im- 
portant as  food  for  cattle,  either  fresh  or  in  the 
state  of  hay,  often  acquiring  a  fragrant  scent 
in  drjring.  The  white,  «ed,  and  yellow  clover 
are  amongst  the  most  \iLluable  herbage  plants 
adopted  in  European  agriculture. 

Lucem  has  been  recommended  as  superior 
to  clover  and  sainfoin,  and  various  other  legu- 
minous plants  have  been  highly  extolled ;  yet 
the  red  clover  for  mowing,  and  the  white  for 
pasturage,  far  excel  all  other  plants  in  these 
respects.  All  the  species  thrive  in  common 
ganlen  soil,  and  many  of  them  being  very 
showy  are  well  suited  for  ornamenting  the 
flower  border.  The  perennial  kinds  are  rea- 
dily increased  by  dividing  the  plants  at  the 
roots  in  spring,  or  by  seeds.  See  Bikd's-Fovt 
TnBFOix,  Clovsb,  and  Mblilot. 

TREFOIL,  THE  MARSH.  See  Bdck-Bxak. 

TRENCH  PLOUGH.    See  Plovok. 

TRENCHING.    See  Subsoil  PLouGKiire. 

TRIFOUUM  INCARNATUM.  A  well- 
known  and  much  .esteemed  species  of  trefoil 
See  Clovxb  and  Tnsroii. 

TRITiCUM.    See  Whkat-Grasb. 

TRUFFLE  (Ttt6er  eibarium).  A  round  fun- 
gus growing  under  ground  in  many  parts  of 
Southern  Europe,  destitute  of  roots  and  leafy 
appendages.  It  absorbs  nutriment  at  every 
point  on  its  surface.  The  truffle  is  composed 
of  globular  vesicles,  destined  for  the  reproduc* 
tion  of  the  vegetable,  and  short,  barren  fila- 
uieats,  called  by  Tnrpin  figeUulet,*  and  the  re- 
productive bodies,  trufituUes,  Each  globular 
vesicle  is  fitted  to  give  origin  to  a  multitude  of 
reproductive  bodies,  but  a  ftw  of  them  only 
perfect  the  young  vegetable.  The  parent  dies; 
the  tmfinelles  are  nourished  by  its  dissolving 
substance,  and  the  cavity  it  originally  filled 
becomes  the  abode  of  a  multitude  of  young 
truffles;  but  many  of  them  die,  the  stronger 
atarving  the  weaker.  As  truffles  spread  over 
a  large  space,  it  is  difficult  to  say  by  what 
means  they  progress.  The  trufile  is  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  nutritive  of  the  esculent 
foDgiy  and  is  generally  discovered  by  means  of 


dogs,  which  are  taught  to  scent  it ;  so  that,  am 
smelling  the  truffle,  they  bark  and  scratch  tf 
up.  Truffles  are  highly  esteemed  at  the  tables 
of  the  luxurious,  where  they  are  served  xip, 
either  roasted  in  a  fresh  state  like  potatoes^  cf 
they  are  dried,  shred,  and  dressed  as  ingredi- 
ents in  soups  and  ragouts.    See  TucKAaea. 

TRUSS.  A  bundle  of  hay,  straw,  Ac.  h 
may  be  observed  that  in  England  a  truss  of 
hay  must  contain  66  lbs.  or  half  a  cwt. ;  a  trasf 
of  straw  36  lbs. :  36  trusses  make  a  load,  h 
June,  July,  and  August,  a  trass  of  new  bar 
must  weigh  60  lbs.    See  Hat  and  Stkav. 

TUCKAHOE.    This  curioos   ve^ubk  s 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  In^Han  brKd. 
or  Indian  loaf.    It  is  found  in   the  Soother: 
States  on  the  Atlantic,  and  even  as  far  north  ii 
Kent  county,  Del.    It  is  a  natnral  productic^. 
the  origin  of  which  has  greatly  perplexed  sa- 
mralists,  as  it  is  commonly  foand  several  feet 
under  the  surface,  and,  like  the  truffle  of  £ci- 
rope,has  apparently  no  stem  or  leafy  appendage 
connecting  it  with  the  external  atmospbere. 
They  are  generally  found  throng  the  instru- 
mentality of  hogs,  whose  acnte  sense  of  smeL- 
ing  enables  them  to  fix  upon  the  spot  when 
they  lie  buried.    They  are  osaally  of  a  glo- 
bular or  flattened  oval  shape,  and  rather  re^ 
lar  surface,  the  large  ones  lesembting  some- 
what a  brown  loaf  of  coarse  bread.    The  sae 
varies  from  that  of  an  acorn  to  the  bigness  of 
a  man's  head.    Clajrton,  the  celebraied  ben- 
nist,  was  the  first  naturalist  who  has  BMntaoBed 
the  Tuckahoe.    He  gave  it  the  Latin  name  oi 
Lycoperdon  Mlidu.  (See  his  Flora  Firgmua.)  h 
May,  1817,  Br.  Macbride,  of  Charlcstoa,  a  C, 
communicated  a  memoir  on  the  safaiect  n>  tat 
New  York  Philosophical  Society.    Aiihoafk 
the  tuckahoe  is  quite  common  in  the  Sottthere 
and  one  or  two  of  the  Middle  Stales,  its  natu- 
ral history  is  still  involved  in  x6iieh  obsenritr. 
Its  name  in  the  Indian  langaage  is  said  to  i- 
signate  bread,  and  is  applied  to  certain  ediWe 
roots.     Though   sometimes  found   emet^jis 
from  the  earth  and  exposing  a  small  pan  <^* 
the  surface*  it  is  genersJly  met  with  S  or  )  ieei 
below  the  soil.    When  first  dn^  np«  it  is  tefi 
enough  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife*  and  of  ic 
acrid  taste.    Its  colour  internally  is  while,  lis: 
that  of  the  meat  of  the  coooa-ant,  and  its  le^ 
tare  compact  and  homogeneous.    It  is  coverec 
with  a  tough  substance,  strongly  adteni^  t: 
the  white  partnchyma,  of  a  dark  brown  colov. 
and  somewhat  wrinkled.    When  dried,  the  a- 
temal  substance  becomes  hard  and  loses  .ts 
acrimony,  possessing  very  little  taste  or  soad!, 
and  capable  of  being  reduced  to  powder  wdb 
out  difficulty.     When  examined  by  the  ou-    i 
croscope,  the  tuckahoe  exhibits  no  fibres  or    I 
pores  or  any  other  indications  of  organiiaxioa. 
so  easily  detected  in  roots  and  other  vefeiatak 
productions  of  ordinary  growth.   Its  sabsiaace 
breaks  as  easily  in  one  way  as  ano^er,  like  a 
lump  of  starch  or  chalk.    From  these  charsc- 
teristics,  together  with  the  peculiar  namre  ci 
the  bark  or  external  covering,  it  hiu  bees 
classed  among  the  fungus  tribe.  In  those  ptrti 
of  the  country,  however,  where  die  incksboc 
most  abounds,  it  is  generally  supposed  lo  ht 
the  root  of  a  species  of  Cmmobmimt  (PaidW» 
ttw),  called  -tht  man  </  tk$  earikT    Bat  Mk 
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Dr.  Macbride  and  Mr.  La  Conte,  after  much 
attentive  examination  in  its  native  state,  are 
decidedly  of  the  contrary  opinion,  the  roots  of 
tlie  Cotnohuh»»  bein«f  unlike  those  of  the  tnclca- 
hoe.  Most  of  the  southern  botanists  regard  it 
as  a  fangns.  (See  Medical  lUpotUory,  vol.  vi.) 
See  Tnwru. 

TULIP  iTul^m).  A  genus  of  celebrated 
and  much-prized  florists'  flowers.  They  suc- 
ceed well  in  rich  loam  and  sand,  and  are  in- 
creased by  ofisets ;  new  varieties  are  obtained 
from  seed.  The  choicer  kinds  require  to  be 
taken  up  and  dried  after  they  have  ceased  flow- 
ering, and  planted  again  in  the  autumn.  They 
should  be  slightly  protected  in  very  rainy  or 
frosty  weather,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  rot. 
One  species,  the  wild  tulip  (T.  syheMtris),  is  in- 
digenous to  England,  growing  about  old  chalk- 
pits. It  bears  sweet-scented,  bright-yellow, 
somewhat  d rooping-dowers  in  April.  Although 
the  TvUpomania,  which  rose  to  such  an  absxcrd 
height  in  Holland  in  the  17th  century,  is  long 
since  extinct,  yet  the  rage  for  producing  fine 
tulips  still  exists.  The  finest  tulips  are  reared 
at  Haarlem.  The  principal  florists  have  their 
favourite  breeders.  A  brndtr  is  a  seeding 
tulip,  6  or  9  years  from  the  seed,  but  still  vigor- 
ous. If  the  stem  be  tall;  the  petals  of  the 
flower  blunt  at  the  apex;  ijf  the  flower  be  self- 
coloured,  or  of  an  equal,  uniform  colour  on 
both  surfaces  of  the  petals ;  if  the  base  be  pure 
white  or  bright  yellow;  and  the  anthers  and 
stigmas  dark  or  black,  it  is  highly  esteemed  as 
a  breeder.  The  bulb  is  planted  deep  in  a  shel- 
tered, sunny  place,  and  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  leaves  being  injured  by  wind  or  hail ;  the 
stem  is  propped,  and  the  flower  carefully  se- 
cured fromjthe  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  as  well  as 
from  wind  and  violent  rain.  The  seed  is  care- 
fully collected,  and  from  it  many  fine  tulips  are 
anticipatiii-  The  varieties  at  Haarlem  are 
y^tj  numerous;  they  are  chiefly  varieties  of 
the  Tii^a  GetntritMia  and  T.  Suavtakns, 

TULIP  POPLAR  (Uriadendron  /«%/«ra). 
This  tree,  the  only  one  of  its  genus,  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  Middle  United  States, 
where,  on  the  rich  woodlands  in  the  alluvials 
bordering  the  Delaware  and  other  bays,  it  at- 
tains a  growth  which  makes  it  the  most  majes- 
tic tree  of  the  Ameriean  forest  Trees  are 
firequently  found  from  100  to  140  or  150  feet  in 
height,  and  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  the  trunk 
being  sometimes  60  or  80  feet  perfectly  straight 
and  without  a  knot  or  branch.  This  stately 
tree,  when  its  wide-epreading  branches  extend 
from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  loaded  in  May 
with  its  tulip  flowers,  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  article  on  the  Bks,  as  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  floral  productions.  The  wood,  which 
is  very  soft,  is  highly  valued  for  building,  and 
also  for  many  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied 
by  the  cabinet-maker  and  other  mechanic  ar- 
tists. The  varietf  called  yeUaw  poplar  is  gene- 
rally preferred.  It  is  known  by  its  thicker 
and  more  deeply  furrowed  bark.  The  bark, 
which  is  very  thick  aud  spongy,  is  also  a  valu- 
able aromatic  bitter;  and  kAS  been  success- 
fully u^ed  in  intermitttBts. 

TULL,  JBTHRO,  The  science  of  agricul- 
ture, altboQgh  the  first  in  importance  to  man- 
kind, is  yet  remarkable  for  the  few  great  names 
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whose  discoveries  or  general  abilities  adorn  itv 
history.  For  an  explanation  of  this  fact,  we  must 
in  some  measure  be  contented  with  the  com- 
mon observation  that  its  advances,  its  improve- 
ments, are  so  slow,  as  to  b€>Llmost  impercep- 
tible ;  are  dependent  upon  much  more  tedious 
experiments  than  any  other  science:  for  in- 
stance, it  is  true  that  many,  very  many  of  the 
processes,  daily  witnessed  and  carried  on  by* 
the  cultivator,  are  based  upon  chemical  princi- 
ples, and  may  be  illustrated,  and  very  materi- 
ally assisted,  by  chemical  experiments:  but 
those  who  have  studied  the  science  the  most 
carefully  are  fully  aware  that  no  experiments 
upon  the  laws  of  dead  matter  even  nearly 
equal  in  difficulty  those  upon  living  substances, 
for  these  last,  in  many  instances,  seem  endow- 
ed with  powers  which  completely  neutralize 
and  overcome  the  very  principle  of  chemical 
attraction  and  repulsion.  Such  experiments, 
too,  are  n6t,  like  those  made  in  the  philoso- 
pher's laboratory,  secure  from  interruption,  and 
carefully  and  readily  guarded  from  every  source 
of  error;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  even  (he 
most  scientific,  the  most  careful  cultivators, 
are  of  necessity  liable  to  many  accidents,  are 
ever  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  the  weather,, 
require  months  to  complete,  and  often  the  dura- 
tion of  a  life  to  repeat  and  firmly  establish. 
Then,  again,  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  such  in* 
vestigations,  there  are  hardly  two  soils  to  be 
found,  in  England  or  elsewhere,  whose  compo- 
sition and  conditions  are  even  nearly  the  same. 
All  dififer  either  in  the  proportion  of  some  ingre- 
dient, in  climate,  in  declination,  or  in  the  nature 
of  their  substrata;  the  variations  in  their  treat- 
ment, therefore,  mast  often  be  as  diflferent  as  their 
numerous  varieties.  Thus,  encircled  with  diffi- 
culties, requiring  for  the  attainment  of  consider- 
able eminence  the  union  of  both  practical  ex- 
perience, patient  and  long^sontinued  research, 
and  scientific  knowledge,  we  need  hardly  feel 
surprised  that  those  who  have  made  important 
improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  but 
few  in  number,  and  that  these  illustrious  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  have  appeared  at 
very  distant  intervals.  The  farmer,  too,  how- 
ever skilful  and  successful  in  his  business, 
however  industrious  and  talented,  is  but  rarely 
induced  to  describe  the  improvements  he  has 
caused,  or  the  implements  he  has  improved  or 
invented ;  he  is  too  often  content  with  the  profit 
derived  from  his  own  ingenuity,  and  too  fre- 
quently lets  others  reap  all  the  honours  of  dis- 
coveries to  which  he  is  more  justly  entitled. 

In  the  list,  however,  of  distinguished  English 
farmers,  Jethro  Tull  presents  us  with  a  highly 
honourable  excepticm  to  the  general  rule;  for, 
utterly  regardless  of  all  selfish  considerations, 
he  not  only  made  great  and  successftil  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  but  he  made 
those  valuable  researches,  publicly  known  in 
a  work  entitled  the  Horte4ioiing  Hutbandry^ 
which  will  hand  him  down  to  all  afterages  as 
one  of  the  chief  of  English  farmers ;  as  a  pa- 
triot who,  undaunted  by  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  attempt,  attained  great  and  important 
advances  in  the  cultivating  and  increasing  the 
fertaity  of  the  land,  and  in  enlaiging  the  re* 
sources  of  the  followers  of  a  business  to  which 
he  was  not  originally  bred;  for,  as  we  shall 
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presently  see,  TuU  became  a  farmer  not  from 
inclination,  but  from  the  eifects  of  a  sickly  Con- 
stitution and  diseased  frame. 

The  life  of  Jethro  Tull  will,  indeed,  well  re- 
pay the  careful  anMflen-repeated  stndy  of  the 
English  farmer  in  more  ways  than  one ;  will 
afford  not  only  instruction,  but  enconragement 
to  him  who  has  to  contend  against  the  poorest 
ibils,  the  most  adverse  of  circumstances ;  for, 
if  such  a  cultivator  holds  a  poor,  thin,  hungry 
soil,  so  did  Jethro  Tull; — if  he  farms  in  a  re- 
mote and  desolate  district ;  if  he  has  ignorant 
and  obstinate  labourers ;  if  he  is  visited  by 
sickness ;  if  he  is  almost  driven  from  his  pro- 
fession by  even  incurable  diseases,  so,  let  him 
be  assured,  was  that  great  farmer  whose  la- 
bours are  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  The 
dauntless  intrepidity  and  perseverance,  too,  of 
Tnli,  should  always  be  remembered  to  his 
honour.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  correctness 
of  the  principles  for  which  he  so  nobly  contend- 
ed, be  never  relaxed  in  his  endeavours  to  in- 
duce their  general  adoption ;  and  if  it  was  only 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  when  Tull  had 
long  been  in  his  grave,  that  those  principles 
and  those  mechanical  inventions  for  which  he 
so  energetically  contended  were  commonly 
adopted,  the  fault  was  not  TuU's,  but  must  be 
attributed  to  the  ignorance  and  the  apathy  of 
the  age  in  which  he  made  his  important,  his 
iti-requited  discoveries. 

The  debt  of  gratitude  which  all  modem  far- 
mers owe  to  Tull  is,  indeed,  a  large  one; 
he  was  the  first  who  boldly  and  zealously 
contended  for  the  adoption  of  improved  ma- 
chinery in  all  agricultural  operations;  the 
ploughs  which  he  depicts  in  Uie  engravings 
which  accompany  his  Horu4io€  Hiubandry, 
have  not  been  very  materially  improved  in  the 
last  century.  He  invented  several  varieties 
of  hand  and  horse-hoes.  He  was  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  the  first  who  produced  a  practically 
useful  drill.  He  shared  the  fate  of  all  those 
who,  as  discoverers,  have  the  temerity  to  dis- 
titrb  old  systems.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
bulk  of  his  contemporaries  as  an  idle,  restless 
innovator.  He  was  ridiculed^  thwarted,  and 
opposed  in  every  way,  not,  as  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected,  by  the  most  ignorant,  but 
by  those  who  either  did  know,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  better  things.  His  neighbours  regarded 
him  as  almost  a  lunatic ;  and  the  tradition  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bhalborn  still  is,  that  he 
was  even  wicked  enough  to  attempt  to  banish 
the  flail  from  his  farm,  and  that  be  had  a  ma- 
chine in  his  bam  at  Prosperous,  which  worked 
a  set  of  sticks  so  readily  as  to  thrash  out  his 
com  without  the  assistance  of  the  labourer. 
This,  there  is  little  doubt,  was  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  thrashing-machine ;  and  that  it  was,  in 
those  quiet  days  for  agriculture,  regarded  as  a 
wonder,  is  proved  by  the  exisfenee  of  the  tra- 
dition. When  thus  located  in  a  remote  raral 
parish,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Berks, 
Hants,  and  Wihs,  Tull  wrote  his  Hitsbandry^ 
a  book  which  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as 
it  ought  to  be;  for,  though  the  progress  of 
science  has  rendered  a  considerable  portion  of 
Tuli's  writings  obsolete,  yet  much,  very  much, 
remains  unaltered  by  the  progress  of  discovery, 
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to  amply  repay  die  farmer  for  a  careful  and 
often  repeated  perasal. 

Tull  wrote  with  all  the  modesty  and  diifi- 
denee  of  genius :  he  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Hutbandnft  that  he  knew  that  he  bad  un- 
dertaken a  task  of  which  he  was  incapable, 
and  that  it  was  produced  during  a  long  con- 
finement within  the  limits  of  a  lonely  farm,  m 
a  country  where  he  was  a  stranger.  And 
when  we  remember  that  he  was,  throiig:h  life, 
an  invalid,— obliged  to  abandon  his  sedentary 
profession  of  the  law,  and  seek  for  health  by 
foreign  travel  and  by  country  pursnits, — ^whea 
we  think  of  these  things,  we  cannot  but  soil 
more  admire  the  energy  of  mind  he  betrayed, 
and  the  difficulties  he  oveveame.  Me  feelinplj 
alludes  to  some  of  these,  when  he  sajrs,  wii 
regard  to  his  great  work — ^*"Tis  no  wonder 
that  the  style  is  low  as  the  author,  or  as  the 
dust  that  is  here  treated  of,  since  the  whole  was 
written  in  pains  of  the  stone,  and  other  dis- 
eases as  incurable  and  almost  as  cmel:  bat 
fine  language  will  not  fill  a  farmer's  tem.* 
Every  thing  connected  with  ihe  history  of  this 
great  benefactor  of  agriculture  must  be  inte- 
resting to  the  cultivators  of  this  and  all  other 
countries.  I  regret  that,  with  some  industry*  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  farmer 
more  information  with  regard  to  him.  He  vis 
bom  in  Oxfordshire,  on  his  paternal  estate. 
He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  be- 
came a  member  of  Staple  Inn,  and  was  caCetf 
to  the  bar  on  the  11th  December,  169S,  by  the 
benchers  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  not  at  the  Temple, 
as  is  commonly  asserted  in  the  biographicai 
dictionaries.  He  was  afflicted  soon  after  hii 
call  to  the  bar  with  a  pulmonary  disorder,  anl 
in  consequence,  abandoned  his  Oxfonbhin 
farm,  and  for  some  time  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent He  was  for  a  considerable  period  at 
Montpelier,  in  the  south  of  France.  Returning 
to  England,  he  took  into  his  own  hands  the 
farm  called  Prosperous,  at  8halbom»  in  Berk- 
shire, where,  again  resuming  those  airrieuhural 
efforts  which  he  had  commenced  in  Berkshire, 
he  wrote  his  Horm-hoe  Biubandry. 

During  his  tour  on  the  Continent,  Toll  care- 
fully compared  the  agriculture  of  France  and 
Italy  with  that  of  his  own  country,  and  omitted 
no  occasion  to  observe  and  note  every  thin; 
which  supported  his  own  views  and  discove- 
ries. He  particularly,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, in  his  work,  alludes  to  the  similarity  of 
the  practice  followed  by  the  vinedressers  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  constantly  hoeing  cr 
otherwise  stirring  their  ground,  and  his  own 
horse-hoe  husbandry.  Finding  that  they  did 
not  approve  of  dunging  their  vineyards,  TuA 
readily  adduced  the  fact  in  favour  of  his  own 
favourite  theory,  that  manuring  a  soil  is  an  un- 
necessary operation. 

After  TuU's  decease,  his  lands  in  Berkshire 
found  their  way  into  Chancery,  and  were  sold, 
by  order  of  the  court,  in  1784,  to  Mr.  Blandy. 
the  father  of  the  present  owner.  It  consists  of 
about  70  acres  of  freehold  land,  but  Tnll  held 
about  190  acres  in  addition,  by  a  difiereni  te- 
nure. The  house  in  which  he  dwelt  has  been 
modernized,  but  the  old-fashioned  brew-house 
yet  remains  as' Tnll  had  it;  and  when  I  visited 
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Prosperous,  in  July,  1840,  was  still  in  very 
good  condition.  Of  the  out-houses,  TuU's  gn^ 
nary  and  his  stables  are  yet  in  existence, 
though  fast  verging  to  destruction ;  and  at  the 
end  of  diis  granary,  which  Tnll  built,  is  an  old 
well  in  which,  when  cleared  out  some  years 
since,  was  found,  deeply  buried  in  the  accu- 
mulated mud  of  nearly  a  century,  a  three- 
pronged  hoe,  which  there  is  no  doubt  belonged 
to  Tall,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.  Into  this  well 
it  was  most  likely  thrown  by  his  men,  who, 
adopting  the  use  of  his  new  tools  with  the  utr 
most  reluctance,  annoyed  him  ia  many  ways. 
Against  these  he  declaims  with  much  bitterness: 
*<'Tis,"he  says,  "the  most  formidable  objec- 
tion against  our  agriculture,  that  the  defection 
of  senrants  and  labourers  is  such,  that  few 
gentlemen  can  keep  their  lands  in  their  own 
hands,  but,  rather  than  make  nothing  of  them, 
they  let  them  for  a  little  to  tenants  who  can 
bear  to  be  insulted,  assaulted,  kicked,  cuffed, 
and  bridewelled,  with  more  patience  than  gen- 
tlemen are  endowed  with."  This  burst  of  feel- 
ing would  yeiy  clearly  intimate  the  probable 
truth  of  the  case^that  TuU  was  energetic  and 
irritable— that  his  servants  pillaged  and  an- 
noyed him,  and  that  he  did  not  submit  to  their 
impositions  without  struggling  against  them  in 
a  way  which  his  legal  education  should  have 
taught  him  to  avoid. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  such 
was  the  genius  of  Tail,  that  no  difficulties,  how- 
ever formidable,  stopped  him  in  his  researches. 
His  experiments,  carried  on  in  his  garden  and 
in  his  house,  with  regard  to  the  food  and  the 
habits  of  plants,  some  of  which  he  gives  in  the 
first  pages  of  his  work,  betray  the  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  industry,  and  tact,  which  he 
possessed. 

The  tradition  of  his  neighbours  is,  that,  when 
confined  to  his  room  and  to  his  conch  by  his 
incurable  maladies,  he  yet  managed  to  carry 
on  his  experiments  on  vegetation,  by  having 
large  boxes  and  garden-pots  of  earth  placed  in 
his  room,  and  before  his  windows,  where  he 
«owed  his  seeds,  and  watched  their  progress 
under  diflferent  modes  of  cnltivation,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a  martyr,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
inventor.  He  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  old 
laboTurers  of  that  district,  as  being  a  man  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  oppose,  in  any  of  his 
plans,  with  eventaal  success.  He  was  evi- 
>deiitly  the  wonder  of  his  neighbours,  who 
would,  peiliaps,  have  regarded  him  as  a  ma- 
gician, if  the  age  of  witchcraft  had  not  then 
been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  over.  It  would  seem, 
from  what  Tall  says  (p.  60),  that  it  was  in 
1701  that  he  constmeted  his  first  drill  for  plant- 
ing sainfoin.  And  the  occasion  of  his  doing 
so  he  thus  describes  in  his  preface:  ''It  was 
very  difficolt  to  find  a  man  that  could  sow 
ck)ver  tolerably ;  they  had  a  habit  (from  which 
they  could  not  be  driven)  to  throw  it  once  with 
the  band  to  two  large  strides,  and  go  twice  on 
«8ch  cast;  thus,  with  9  or  10  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  two-thirds  of  the  ground  was  un- 
planted,  and  on  the  rest  it  was  so  thick  that  it 
•did  not  prosper.  To  remedy  this,  I  made  a 
"hopper,  to  be  drawn  by  a  boy,  that  planted  an 
4L6r6  soiBoieiitiy  with  6  powids  of  seed;  bat 
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when  I  added  to  this  hopper  an  exceedingly 
light  plough,  that  made  6  channels  8  inches 
asunder,  into  which  2  pounds  of  seed  to  an 
acre  being  drilled,  the  ground  was  as  well 
planted.  This  drill  was  easily  drawn  by  a 
man,  and  sometimes  by  a  boy.'' 

Jethro  TuU's  great  improvements  in  tUlage 
consisted  in  the  use  of  his  drill,  and  in  the  adop- 
tion of  such  wide  intervals  between  his  rows 
of  turnips  (several  feet,  3  to  6),  that  the  horse- 
hoe  could  be  easily  and  constantly  employed. 
He  ridiculed,  very  justly,  the  delusions  under 
which  the  farmers  then  laboured  with  regard 
to  the  unvaried  advahlages  of  thick  sowing. 
He  told  Ihem  that  they  ''did  not  grudge  to  be- 
stow three  or  four  pounds  in  the  buying  and 
carriage  of  dung  for  an  acre,  but  that  they 
thought  themselves  undone  if  they  afforded  an 
extraordinary  eighteen-pennyworth  of  earth  to 
the  wide  interv^s  of  an  acre,  not  considering 
that  earth  is  not  only  the  best,  but  also  the 
cheapest  entertainment  that  can  be  given  to 
plants."  And  again,  in  another  place  (p.  33), 
he  told  the  thick-sowing,  broadcast  cultivators 
of  those  days,  what  must  have  not  a  little  as- 
tonished them,  "  that  every  row  of  vegetables 
to  be  horse-hoed  ought  to  have  an  empty  space 
or  interval  of  30  inches  on  one  side  of  it  at 
least,  and  of  nearly  5  feet  in  all  sorts  of  com;^ 
and  he  was  very  justly  suspicious  that  what  he 
was  going  to  advance  "would  seem  shocking 
to  them  before  they  have  made  trials." 

TuU  was  the  first  English  farmer  who  advo- 
cated to  its  fuUest  extent  the  decided  advan- 
tages of  constanUy  pulverizing  and  stirring  the 
soil,  to  Ulustrate  which  almost  all  his  experi- 
ments were  directed.  His  explanations,  how- 
ever, of  his  own  discoveries  were  not  always 
so  good  as  the  object  he  had  in  view,  although 
there  is  Uttle  to  find  fault  with  in  his  theory  of 
the  advantages  of  tUlage.  "I  have  had,"  he 
says  (p.  34),  "the  experience  of  a  multitude  of 
instances,  which  confirm  it  so  far,  that  I  am  m 
no  doubt  that  any  soU,  be  it  rich  or  poor,  can 
ever  be  made  too  fine  by  tillage ;  for  one  cubi- 
cal foot  of  this  minute  powder  may  have  more ' 
internal  superficies  than  a  thousand  cubical 
feet  of  die  same  or  any  other  earth  tUled  in  the 
common  manner;  and  I  beUeve  no  two  arable 
earths  in  the  world  do  exceed  one  another  in 
their  natural  riches  twenty  times ;  that  is,  one 
cubical  foot  of  the  richest  is  not  able  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  quantity  of  vegetables,  emUrU 
pmbu$t  to  80  cubical  feet  of  the  poorest ;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  strange  that  the  poorest,  where, 
by  pulverizing,  it  has  obtained  100  times  the 
internal  superficies  of  the  rich,  untiUed  land, 
should  exceed  it  in  fertiUty;  or,  if  a  foot  of  the 
poorest  was  made  to  have  30  tames  the  super- 
ficies of  such  rich  land,  the  pidorest  might  pro- 
duce an  equal  quantity  of  vegetables  with  the 
rich.  Besides,  Uiere  is  another  extraordinary 
advantage  when  a  soil  hks  a  large  internal 
superficies  in  a  very  Uttle  compass ;  for  then 
die  roots  cft  the  plants  in  it  are  better  suppUed 
with  nourishment,  being  nearer  to  them  on  aU 
sides  within  reach  than  it  can  be  when  the 
soil  is  less  fine,  as  in  common  tillage,  and  the 
roots  in  the  one  must  extend  much  farther  than 
in  the  other  to  reaeh  an  equal  quantity  of  nou- 
rjahments  they  amst  range  and  fill  peihaf 
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above  80  limes  more  space  to  coUeet  the  same 
quantity  of  food.  But,  in  this  fine  soil,  the 
most  weak  and  tender  roote  have  a  free  passage 
to  the  utmost  of  their  extent,  and  have  also  an 
easy,  due,  and  equal  pressure  everywhere,  as 
in  water." 

He  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  land : 
he  was  also  an  advocate  for  much  deeper 
ploughing  than  was  usual  in  his  time,  and  in 
one  or  two  places  laments  the  supineness  of 
the  farmers  in  this  respect,  and  the  idleness 
of  the  ploughmen,  in  only  half-penetrating  the 
soil,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  appearance  of  their 
horses;  and  he  illustrated  tiie  advantages  of 
his  proposed  mode  of  ploughing  by  the  best 
means  in  his  power,  not  only  by  general  ob- 
servation, but  by  also  appealing  to  several 
very  ingeniously-contrived  little  experiments 
upon  the  habits  of  plants. 

Tull  saw  very  clearly  that  this  theory  of  the 
advantages  of  pulverizing  and  deepening  soils 
would  be  strongly  supported  if  it  cpuld  be 
shown  that  the  roots  of  the  commonly  culti- 
•  vated  grasses  wo  aid,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, penetrate  to  more  considerable  depths 
than  the  ordinary  shallow  soils  of  the  farmer 
allowed  them.  He  paid,  therefore,  considerable 
attention  to  the  roots  of  plants,  not  only  in  his 
small  experimental  glasses  and  pots,  but  in  his 
fields.  He  found,  by  some  observations  on  the 
roots  of  some  wheat  plants  growing  in  a  deeply 
loosened  soil,  that  their  roots  had  penetrated  to 
more  than  double  the  depth  of  the  commonly 
ploughed  land  of  the  farmer;  and  all  this  I  can 
support  from  my  own  observations  on  the  roots 
of  the  crops  growing  on  the  edge  of  chalk  and 
loam  pits,  and  in  other  situations  where  the 
soil  has  been  loosened  to  great  depths.  Tull, 
too,  noticed  the  very  considerable  and  rapid 
extension  of  the  roots  of  trees  growing  near 
to  old  dunghills,  sewers,  &c.,  and  he  hence  ad- 
duced another  argument  in  favour  of  the  advan- 
tages which  are  derived  from  assisting,  in  the 
best  ordinary  way  theI^  known,  the  roots  of 
plants  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  .soil.  Had 
Tull  lived  in  our  days,  he  would  have  been  an 
ardent  advocate  for  the  subsoil  and  subtnrf 
ploughs :  he  would  not  then  have  confined  his 
efforts  to  the  increased  use  of  the  common 
plough  and  the  trenching-spade. 

A  century  has  now  elapsed  since  Jethro  Tull 
thus  earnestly  endeavoured  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  England  to  the  import- 
ance of  deepening,  pulverizing,  and  mixing 
their  soils.  Tull,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
lived  an  age  or  two  too  soon :  had  to  encounter 
the  ignorance  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  work- 
men, the  apathy  of  his  neighbours,  the  ridicule 
of  those  who  understood  him  not,  and  the  anger 
of  the  indolent.  The  principles,  however,  which 
he  inculcated  have  survived  and  overcome  all 
these  obstacles;  are  yeariy  more  prized,  be- 
cause better  understood.  Tult  thought  that  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  alone,  did  every  thing  for 
vegetation;  astonished  at  the  effects  which 
were  produced  by  merely  deepening  and  pul- 
verizing, he  allowed  his  enthusiasm  to  carry 
him  too  far.  **  Every  plant,"  he  tells  us,  **is 
earth,  and  the  growth  and  true  increase  of  a 
plant  is  the  addition  of  more  ear^ ;"  and  in 
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another  place  he  adds,  ''too  much  nitre  ccr- 
rodes  a  plant,  too  much  water  drowns  it,  toe 
much  air  dries  the  roots  of  it,  too  mach  heat 
bums  it ;  but  too  much  earth  a  plant  never  caa 
have."  Thus  impressed  with  the  Talue  anA 
the  all-sufficient  powers  of  earth  to  support 
vegetation,  it  need  hardly  surprise  ns  that  TuO 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  a  pro- 
per management  of  the  plough  and  the  scahte 
(for  a  rude  instrument  of  this  kind  vas  knowx 
in  TuU's  days),  the  land  might  be  so  pulvenzM 
and  deepened  as  to  bear  its  crops  without  the 
addition  of  any  decomposing  manures. 

Tull  decewed  himself,  in  this  instance,  bj 
not  attending  to  the  quantity  of  finely-divided, 
slowly  decomposing  substances,  which  all  csi- 
tirated  soils  contain  in  some  shape  or  oche:. 
By  ploughing  and  pulverizing,  the  progress  o: 
the  putrefaction  of  these  organic  matters  was 
accelerated,  they  were  rendered  more  solubk, 
and  then  the  succeeding  crop  was,  by  their  de- 
composition, sufficiently  nourished.    Bnt  these 
operations  could  not  be  long  continued;  at 
each  repetition  of  the  experiment  the  amount 
of  the  stubborn,  slowly  decomposing  maoen 
of  the  soil  became  reduced,   and,  in  conse- 
quence, Uie  crops  produced  under  the  sysiea 
became  less.     Tull's  farm  at  Shalhonz  vas 
well  adapted  to  try  the  effect  of  this  tbeoiy;  it 
is  situated  on  the  crown  of  a  rising  groani 
whose  thin-skinned  soil  is  a  light  loam  mixed 
with  gravel,  resting  on  chalk ;  of  such  a  soi^ 
the  organic  matters,  of  necessity,  are  speedilf 
exhausted  by  cropping  and  palverizing.    TsL 
soon  found  this  out;  he  struggled  hard  agains: 
the  necessity,  but  he  finally  had  reoonise  t» 
the  employment  of  manures ;  he  found  al  last 
that,  however  valuable  good  tillage  is  to  ^ 
application  of  fertilizers,  it  is  utterly  incapable 
of  supplying  their  place.   The  faiinre  of  Jethro 
Tull,  therefore,  in  this  great  effort  was  com- 
plete ;  but  it  was  the  failure  of  a  man  of  seniuv 
He  tardily  admitted  the  value  of  dunging  the 
land ;  but  he  still  explained  its  operation  u 
such  a  way  as  to  refer  all  the  benefit  to  the 
earth,  when  he  told  the  farmers  of  those  days, 
**  its  use  is  not  to  nourish,  but  to  dissolve,  that 
is,  divide  the  terrestrial  matter  which  affords 
nutriment  to  the  mouths  of  vegetable  roots.^ 
To  a  very  considerable  extent  Tali  was  eor- 
rect  in  this  explanation  of  the  mode  in  whick 
common  manure  operates  in  rendering  the  soC 
more  fertile ;  for  it  renders  the  land  nkore  per- 
vious to  the  atmospheric  gases  and  vapov. 
and,  in  consequence,  all  vegetation  growie^ 
upon  the  land  is  better  nourished.     Bnt  the 
benefit,  as  Tull  imagined,  does  not  end  here ; 
the  organic  matters  of  the  compost,  as  the; 
slowly  dissolve  in  the  soil,  gradually  give  out 
a  considerable  proportion  of  various  gases. 
such  as  carburetted  hydrogen  sind  caibonk 
acid  gas,  all  of  which  are  absorbed  by  the  plan: 
at  the  moment  of  their  extrication,  enter  inu-' 
new  combinations,  and  promote  its  Tigoros^ 
growth.    That  this  is  not  a  merely  meclunkal 
advantage  is  proved  in  several  wajra ;  for  in- 
stance, the  benefit  of  the  application  of  the  de- 
composing compost  is  proved  to  be  just  as 
advantageous  in  some  mstances  to  the  crcf 
where  it  is  not  even  mixed  with  the  soil.  This 
is  shown  by  the  effect  (known  lo  erery  gar- 
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dener)  which  is  prodaced  by  placing  the  ma- 
nure in  a  chamber  beneath  the  soil,  so  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  neither  mix  with,  nor  does 
the  soil  even  toach  the  compost.  The  gases 
of  putrefaction,  however,  arise  and  mix  with 
the  soil,  and  the  most  Inxnriant  effects  are  pro- 
duced without  any  division  of  "the  terrestrial 
matter,'*  which  Tall  imagined  to  be  so  essen- 
tial to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  We 
need  not  search  in  the  works  of  Tull  for  any 
attempts  to  use  the  drill  for  the  application  of 
fertilizers,  for  all  Tail's  efforts  were  directed 
to  cultivate  the  earth  without  manure  of  any 
kind.  He  admitted  the  necessitj^of  using  it  at 
all  only  with  extreme  reluctance ;  he  told  his 
readers,  7  years  before  his  death,  that  "the  par- 
ticular scheme  of  raising  constant  annual  crops 
of  wheat  without  dung  or  fallow  is  as  yet  only 
upon  probation ;  but,  by  sik  crops  I  have  had 
in  that  manner,  I  see  nothing  against  their  be- 
ing continued.  This,  it  is  true,  requires  greater 
care  in  their  management  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  husbandry;  but  he  who  can  do  this  with- 
out dung  or  fallow,  may  easily  do  it  with  one 
or  both  of  them ;  and  there  may  be  such  wet, 
clayey  land  which  the  plough  cannot  well  pul- 
verize without  help  of  the  ferment  or  dung. 

Tull,  in  fact,  let  no  opportunity  escape  him 
to  decry  the  ill  effects  of  employing  manure. 
Modem  gardeners  would  be  astonished  at  his 
zeal  when  he  contends  for  its  banishment  from 
the  kitchen  garden.  **  There  is,"  he  says  (p. 
18),  **  much  more  reason  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
dung  in  the  kitchen  garden,  on  account  of  the 
ill  taste  it  gives  to  esculent  roots  and  plants, 
especially  such  dung  as  is  made  in  great  towns. 
It  is  a  wonder  how  delicate  palates  can  dis- 
pense with  eating  their  own  and  their  beasts' 
ordure,  but  a  little  more  putrefied  and  evapo- 
rated, together  with  all  sorts  of  filth  and  nasti- 
ness,  a  tincture  of  which  those  roots  must  un- 
avoidably receive  that  grow  amongst  it.  Ih- 
deed,  I  do  not  admire,  that  learned  palates,  ac- 
customed to  the  gout  of  silphium,  garlic,  and 
mortified  venison,  equalling  the  stench  and 
rankness  of  this  sort  of  city  muck,  should 
relish  and  approve  of  plants  that  are  fed  and 
fattened  by  its  immediate  contact.  People 
who  are  so  vulgarly  nice  as  to  nauseate  the 
modish  dainties,  and  whose  squeamish  sto- 
machs even  abhor  to  receive  the  food  of  nobles, 
so  little  different  from  that  wherewith  they  re- 
gale their  richest  gardens,  say,  that  even  the 
very  water  wherein  a  rich  garden  cabbage  is 
boiled  stinks;  but  that  the  water  wherein  a 
cabbage  from  a  poor  undunged  field  is  boiled 
has  no  manner  of  unpleasant  savour ;  and  that 
a  carrot  bred  in  a  dunghill  has  none  of  that 
sweet  relish  which  a  field  carrot  affords.  Bung 
not  only  spoils  the  fine  flavour  of  these  our 
eatables,  but  it  spoils  good  liquor.  The  dunged 
vineyards  in  Languedoc  produce  nauseous 
wine ;  from  whence  there  is  a  proverb  in  that 
country,  that  poor  people's  wine  is  best,  be- 
cause they  carry  no  dung  to  their  vineyards." 
Our  author,  however,  had  a  better  opinion  of 
vegetable  manures  than  those  of  animals,  for 
he  says,  "  Vegetable  dung,  unless  the  vegetable  j 
be  buried  alive  in  the  soil,  makes  a  much  less  ' 
ferment  in  it,  and,  consequently,  divides  it  less  I 
than  animal  dung  does.   But  the  dung  of  vege- 1 
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tables  is  much  more  wholesome  for  the  use  of 
edible  roots  and  plants  than  that  of  animals." 

Jethro  Tull,  according  to  Chalmers,  died  at 
his  house  at  Prosperous,  January  3, 1740.  Of 
his  works  and  inventions  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery I  have  already  spoken.  Five  chapters 
of  his  only  work  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
77m  Horse-hoe  Husbandry,  were  published  in 
folio  in  1731,  the  chief  volume  in  1733;  and 
in  the  same  year  some  additions  were  printed 
which  are  not  found  in  many  of  the  copies  of 
that  year,  or  even  in  that  of  1761.  Cobbett^ 
however,  was  careful  to  add  it  to  an  octavo  edi- 
tion which  he  printed  in  1829.  In  this,  he 
omitted  only  the  plates  of  the  ploughs  and 
other  agricultural  implements;  bu^  he  added 
an  introduction,  in  which  he  did  little  except 
land  Tull,  and  vituperate  those  who  had  adopt- 
ed TuU's  plans,  without  acknowledging  the 
source  of  their  obligation;  not  remembering 
that  many  a  Tullian  improvement  has  been 
oAen  made  since  our  author's  time,  by  plaio, 
practical  farmers,  who  never  even  heard  the 
name  of  Tull  mentioned. 

Tull,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  published 
his  *<  addenda"  to  his  Husbandry  in  the  same 
year  that  the  first  edition  appeared ;  in  these  he 
takes  more  notice  than  was  perhaps  necessary 
of  certain  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
his  book,  by  the  members  of  a  certain  *^  equi* 
vocal  society/'  amongst  whom  was  the  cele- 
brated Step^n  Switzer,  the  most  talented 
seedsman,  gardener,  and^  horticultural  author 
of  his  day.  It  appears,  too,  that  a  society  of 
gentlemen  in  Dublin  had,  without  his  leave, 
reprinted  for  distribution  his  five  *'  specimen 
chapters,"  all  of  which  annoying  circum- 
stances evidently  irritated  him;  besides  these 
controversial  notices,  and  certain  corrections 
of  the  errors  made  by  the  printer,  the  long  ad- 
denda do  not  contain  any  thing  very  valoable. 
Time  has  settled  pretty  well  the  respective 
merits  of  the  contending  parties ;  the  fame  of 
Tull  is  steadily  increasing,  while  the  name  and 
works  of  even  the  classical,  the  elegant  8wit* 
zer,  are  much  too  little  known  amongst  modem 
cultivators. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Jethro 
Tall,  a  paper  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma^ 
gasine,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  522,  dated  at  Hungerfonf» 
about  4  miles  from  the  farm  where  he  lived  and 
died,  and  signed  With  the  initials  D.  Y.,  which 
details  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  life  of 
the  great  introducer  of  the  drill  system.  It 
was  wriHen  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  had 
known  and  associated  with  him,  and  valned 
very  properly  his  services  in  the  cause  of  agri* 
culture.  He  describes  in  that  essay  the  sen* 
sation  produced  by  the  anheard-of  attempts  of 
Tull.  He  says,  "  Novelty  always  excites  curi* 
osity — many  gentlemen  came  from  different 
parts  on  the  fame  of  this  new  method  of  famb- 
ing,  some  of  whom  were  persuaded  by  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Tail's  arguments,  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  him  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments, while  others,  who  thought  themselves 
more  wise  and  more  discerning,  took  every 
occasion  of  ridiculing  the  practice,  and  of  re- 
presenting it  as  a  fancifiil  project,  that,  after  a 
great  expense,  would  end  in  nothing  hut  the 
ruin  of  the  proprietor.  In  general,  the  wnoir 
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'body  of  farmers  and  husbandmen  pronounced 
the  man  as  a  conjuror,  who,  by  sowing  a  third 
part  of  his  land,  would  make  it  produce  a 
quantity  equal  to  that  of  sowing  the  whole." 

The  farm  of  Jethro  TuU  will  ever  be  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  the  lover  of  agriculture.  Ar- 
thur Young  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Prosperous 
{jinnaU  ofJgr.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  178),  and  William 
Cobbett  did  the  same.  More  persons  would 
visit  it  if  they  knew  where  it  was  to  be  founds 
To  such  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
rural  parish  of  Shalbom  is  situated  under  the 
Coomb  Hills,  abomt  4  miles  south  of  Hunger- 
ford  ;  that  the  roads  are  tolerable,  and  the  pre- 
sent holder  of  the  farm  obliging,  and  not  insen- 
sible of  Tuirs  great  merits.  If  Tull  was  de- 
ceived in  his  belief  of  the  powers  of  the 
plough  to  render  the  soil  fertile  without  the  as- 
sistance of  manuro,  he  was  yet  fully  justified 
in  almost  every  thing  that  he  predicted,  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  thoroughly  pulver- 
izing and  increasing  Sie  depth  of  the  soil. 

**  The  difference  betwixt  the  operation  of  the 
spade  and  that  of  the  common  plough,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  is  only  this,  that  the  former  commonly 
divides  the  soil  into  smaller  pieces,  and  goes 
deeper ;"  and  he  adds,  <<  how  easy  and  natural 
it  is  to  contrive  a  plough  that  may  equal  the 
spade,  if  not  exceed  it,  by  going  deeper,  and 
cutting  the  soil  into  smaller  pieces  than  the 
spade  commonly  does."  The  explanation,  too, 
which  Jethro  Tull  gave  to  the  advantages  or 
theory  of  deep  ploughing  was  excellent,  consi- 
dering the  chemicid  knowledge  of  his  days; 
for  the  modem  cultivator  must  remember,  that, 
in  his  time,  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
was  almost  entirely  unknown.  TuU  could  not 
have  known  any  thing  of  the  three  gases, — 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid,— of  which 
it  is  now  found  to  be  constituted ;  and  of  the 
existence  of  its  insensible  aqueous  vapour  he 
was  equally  unacquainted;  he  did  not  know 
how  important  these  are  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  how  the  access  of  them  all  is  naturally 
promoted  by  pulverizing  the  land  on  which  they 
vegeute.  But  though  Tull  did  not  know  these 
things,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  had  carefully 
observed  many  fac^  which  proved  that  vapour 
was  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  that  this  absorp- 
tion was  promoted  by  pulverization.  "To  de- 
monstrate," he  says  (pp.  27,  38),  '*  that  dews 
moisten  the  land  when  fine,  dig  a  hole  in  the 
hard,  dry  ground,  in  the  driest  weather,  as  deep 
as  the  plough  ought  to  reach ;  beat  the  earth 
very  fine,  and  fill  the  hole  therewith ;  and  after 
a  few  nights'  dews,  you  will  this  fine  earth  be- 
come moist  at  the  bottom,  and  the  hard  ground 
all  round  will  become  dry.  Till  a  field  in 
lands:  make  one  land  very  fine  by  frequent 
deep  ploughing,  and  let  another  be  rough  by 
insufficient  tUiage  alternately ;  then  plough  the 
whole  field  crosswise  in  the  driest  weather, 
which  has  continued  long,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive, by  the  cok>ur  of  the  earth,  that  every 
fine  land  will  be  turned  up  moist,  but  every 
rough  land  will  be  dry  as  powder  from  top  to 
bottom.  In  the  driest  weather,  good  hoeing 
procures  moisture  to  roots;  though  the  igno- 
rant and  incurious  iancy  it  lets  in  the  drought, 
and  therefore  are  airaid  to  hoe  their  plants  at 
sneh  times." 
IMO 
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These  enlightened  observations  of  Tull  bar* 
been  verified  and  illustrated  by  the  progress  oi 
agricultural  discovery,  by  the  improved  modes 
of  practice  adopted  by  modem  farmers,  and  tn 
the  march  of  chemical  philosophy.    Evdjr 
had  oljserved  the  advantages   of  crontinuallj 
keeping  the  ground  of  fruit  orchards  hoed  x 
dug.    Sir  Henry  Steuart  attesU,  with  Sir  Wal. 
tel*  Scott,  Withers,  and  a  hundred  others,  tbt 
same  fai^t,  as  applicable  to  timber  plantatiofis. 
The  farmers  of  even  the  most  s^ndj  soils  oc 
Norfolk,  on  the  very  same  priniS^Ie,  keep  .k 
ground  between  their  rows  of  turnips  ccz- 
siantly  stirre<^  just  as  Tull  proposed  and  prac- 
tised a  century  since.    And  when,  long  U^ 
Tull  was  in  his  grave.  Dr.  Priestley  discoverej 
the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  it  was  soet 
found  that  its  presence  was   essential  tc  tk 
growth  of  plants ;  that  it  was  highly  grateal 
to  the  roots  of  plants,  either  when  applied  \c 
them  in  its  simple  state,  or  when  oomhi^ 
with  the  aqueous  matters  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  that  this  application  was  very  soisibtj 
indeed  promoted,  in  either  form,  hy  increasiog 
the  finely  divided  state  of  the  soil ;  anH,  tor* 
ther,  that  without  this  division  of  its  particles, 
the  earth  was  totally  incapable  of  absorfaug 
either  the  necessary  gases  or  the  vateiy  va- 
pour. 

The  subsoil-plough  of  Mr.  Smith  oC  Deiffi- 
stpn,  and  the  subturf-plough  of  8ir  £d«ari 
Stracey,  which  have  both  proved  so  succesfi'af 
in  our  days,  only  illustrate  the  truth  of  T:^s 
principles  and  TuU's  sagacious  observaooiii 
full  was  an  advocate  for  deep  ploogfais^  ui 
for  internal  pulverizations :  he  did  not,  ir  is 
true,  see  the  necessary  limits,  on  ocdinary  sati, 
and  with  common  ploughs,  to  the  reaiizaLos 
of  this  theory :  he  forgot  that  the  inert  naan 
of  many  subistrata  would  render  it  impossible 
to  bring  them  at  once  to  the  sndace;  but 
though  he  omitted  to  take  this  into  his  calculi 
tion,  yet  still  he  argued  correctly  enough,  wbea 
he  so  strenuously  urged  his  brother  fanners  tc 
increase  the  depth  of  their  soils  by  every  prac- 
ticable means,  to  let  in  the  air  to  the  roots  of 
their  crops,«and  to  give  every  fiacility  possible 
to  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  fix-,  by 
so  doing,  he  very  plainly  told  them  they  derived 
benefits  which  exclusively  belong  to  the  vege- 
table worid.  <*  There  is  yet,"  he  said  (p.  ^> 
"one  more  benefit  hoeing  gives  to  plants, 
which  by  no  art  can  possibly  be  given  to  ani- 
mals ;  for  all  that  can  be  done  in  feeding  as 
animal  is,  to  give  it  sufficient  food  at  the  umt 
it  has  occasion  for  it;  if  you  give  aa  aniaal 
any  more,  it  is  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  oniess 
you  could  give  it  more  mouths,  which  is  im- 
possible ;  but,  in  hoeing  a  plant,  the  additional 
nourishment  thereby  given  enables  it  lo  ^nd 
out  innumerable  additional  fibres  and  roots;  so 
that  hoeing,  by  the  new  pasture  it  raises,  fur- 
nishes both  food  and  mouths  to  plants.** 

To  every  agricultural  operation,  in  fact,  cu  a 
mechanical  nature,  Tull's  genius  was  admin- 
bly  adapted;  his  ploughs,  his  hoes,  his  drills. 
were  aU  of  a  description  far  superior  lo  thc«e 
of  the  rest  of  the  farmers  of  those  days.  It  wa* 
only  where  he  attempted  to  reason  npon  the 
habits  and  food  of  plants,  involviuf^  chemical 
truths,  that  TuU  made  great  blunders.    Thus, 
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believing,  as  he  did,  that  earth,  and  earth  alone, 
was  the  sole  food  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  he 
ridiculed  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Woodward,  that  all 
the  constitnents  of  plants  were  conveyed  tch 
them  through  the  agency  of  water.  Woodward* 
thought,  very  justly,  "  that  water  is  only  the 
agent  that  conveys  the  vegetable  matter  to  the 
bodies  of  plants,  that  introduces  and  distributes 
it  to  their  several  parts  for  their  nourishment." 
This  theory  seemed  absurd  to  Jethro  Tuli,  who 
believed  that  aU  plants  fed  upon  the  same  kind 
of  food,  and  that  that  food  was  earth,  and  only 
earth.  It  is  true  that  TuU  had  a  very  indistinct 
idea  that  something  else  was  requisite  for  the 
food  of  pUnts,  and  that  **  certain  materials  con- 
tribute in  some  manner  to  the  increase  of 
plants.''  And  he  then  specifies  five  substances, 
at  the  head  of  which  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  he  places  saltpetre  or  nitre.  But  how  this 
salt  operated  as  a  fertilizer  was  not  at  all  more 
clear  to  TuU  than  to  any  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  the  investigation.  "Nitre,"  he  says, 
(p.  10),  **is  useful  to  divide  and  prepare  the 
food,  and  may  be  said  to  nourish  vegetables,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  my  knife  nourishes 
me,  by  cutting  and  dividing  my  meat;  but  when 
nitre  is  applied  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  it  will 
kill  it  as  certainly  as  a  knife  misapplied  will 
kill  a  man.  Nitre  is,  in  respect  of  nourish- 
ment, just  as  much  the  food  of  plants  as  white 
arsenic  is  the  food  of  rats."  TulU  however, 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  powers  of  common 
salt,  when  used  as  a  steep  for  seed-corn,  to  pre- 
vent the  smut  in  wheat;  and  he  gives  (p.  6G) 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  practice. 
''  Brining  of  wheat,  to  cure  or  prevent  smutti- 
ness,  was  accidentally  discovered  about  70 
years  since,  in  the  following  manner :  A  ship- 
load of  wheat  was  sunk  near  Bristol  in  autumn, 
and  aAerwards  at  the  ebb-tide  all  taken  up, 
after  it  had  been  soaked  in  sea-water ;  but  it 
being  unfit  for  making  of  bread*,  a  farmer 
sowed  some  of  it  in  a  field,  and  when  it  was 
found  to  grow  very  well,  the  whole  cargo  was 
bought  at  a  low  price  by  many  farmers,  and  all 
of  it  sown  in  different  places.  At  the  following 
harvest,  all  the  wheat  in  that  part  of  England 
happened  to  be  smutty,  except  the  produce  of 
the  brined  seed,  and  that  was  all  clean  from 
smuttiness."  He  then  gives  the  farmer  direc- 
tions for  drying  the  brined  seed,  by  rolling  it 
in  quicklime,  just  as  is  now  commonly  prao 
tised  by  the  fi&rmer. 

Water,  TuU  thought,  was  not  a  food  for 
plants,  because  it  commonly  contains  earth,  to 
which  he  attributed  the  origin  of  the  common 
opinion  that  water  is  Bfiod  of  plants.  And  as 
to  air  being  their  foocf,  which  it  certainly  is, 
TuU  considered  this  as  a  complete  **phantasie," 
-—quite  an**  airy  hypothesis."  In  common  with 
many  of  the  learned  of  his  days,  TuU  here 
strangely  conftised  himself,  by  not  attending  to 
observations  and  experiments  with  regard  to 
plants,  and  to  these  only.  The  merit,  however, 
of  TuU,  amid  his  occasional  mistakes,  was  en- 
hanced by  his  modesty;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  difliculties  he 
had  to  encounter  in  the  prosecution  of  his  re> 
searches,  and  in  the  production  of  his  book,  to 
be  insensible  to  his  appeal,  where  he  tells  us, 
at  the  conclusionof  bis  preface, ''One  cause 
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that  made  the  three  parts  of  this  bpok  (that  is 
to  say,  the  theory,  or  speculative  part,  the  prac- 
tical part,  and  the  description  of  the  tools),  the 
more  defective  was,  that  aU  three  were  too 
many  for  me  to  make  perfect  at  once,  and  two 
would  have  been  useless  without  the  third: 
therefore,  it  was  better  to  give  but  a  sketch  of 
all  than  to  have  made  any  two  of  them  never 
so  full  and  perfect,  leaving  out  Uie  other." 

Such  was  the  modesty,  such  were  the  merits 
of  this  great  father  of  the  drUl  and  the  horse- 
hoe  husbandry,  to  whose  memory  something,  I 
hope,  will  one  day  be  erected — some  memorial 
to  indicate  the  agriculturist's  gratitude,  worthy 
of  the  English  fanner.  TuU  lies  buried  with- 
out even  a  stone  to  indicate  that  such  a  bene- 
factor of  agriculture  reposes  beneath  it.  His 
grave  is  even  doubtfully  placed.  If  Tail  died 
at  Shalborn,  as  Chalmers  asserts,  he  was  not 
buried  there.  There  is  no  trace  of  him  in  the 
parish  register ;  the  tradition  of  the  old  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  he  died  and  was 
buried  in  Italy.  His  deeds,  his  triumphs,  it  is 
true,  were  of  the  quiet,  peaceable  kind,  with 
which  the  world  in  general  is  little  enamoured; 
but  their  results,  their  value  to  the  land  of  his 
birth)  were  of  no  mean  order.  His  drill,  his 
horse-hoe,  have  saved  his  country,  in  seed 
alone,  the  food  of  miUions;  and  when  used 
as  a  distributer  of  manure,  it  has  done,  and  it, 
will  hereafter  accomplish,  still  greater  things. 
It  has  brought  into  cultivation  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  barren  craig,  the  wolds  of  Lincoln- 
shire, of  the  deep  sands  of  Norfolk;  and  its 
powers  are  not  yet  nearly  exhausted,  for,  as 
fresh  fertilizers  are  discovered,  the  drill  evenly 
and  economicaUy  distributes  them;  and  as  im- 
provements in  its  construction  are  continually 
taking  place,  there  is  evidently  much  yet  to  be 
achieved  by  its  use.  The  same  remarks  apply, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  his  hoe,  and  to  his  sys- 
tem of  attempted  cultivation  wiUiout  manure ; 
for,  although  the  last  was  a  complete  failure, 
yet  even  this  bold  attempt  was  not  unattended 
with  benefit  to  agriculture ;  for  the  farmer  was 
hence  taught,  that,  although  by  deep  ploughing 
and  complete  pulverization  of  the  soU  the  use 
of  manure  could  not  be  entirely  avoided,  yet 
that  by  these  means  a  much  smaller  quantity 
was  sufficient  than  under  the  old  and  indolent 
mode  of  tUUng  the  land.  The  efforts,  too,  of 
TuU  were  productive  of  advantage  in  other  and 
in  indirect  ways;— his  researches,  his  suc- 
cesses, his  example,  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  since  his  days  has  hardly  ever  entirely 
slumbered.  He  was  certainly  the  first  who 
dared  to  boldly  quit  the  beaten  track,  which 
had  been  used  by  the  fanner  for  ages,  and  fol- 
low a  way  of  his  own.  And  although  he  has 
been  well  foUowed  and  imitated  by  succeeding 
cultivators,  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
new  discoveries  and  machinery  of  which  TuU 
had  not  the  assistance,  yet  there  have  been  none 
who  have  since  excelled,  or  perhaps  equaUed 
him,  in  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  con- 
ceptions, or  in  the  energy  with  which  he  real- 
ized them.  (Quart,  Jwmnu  ofjgr.  voL  xi.  p.  84S.) 

TUMBREL.  A  son  of  dung-cart,  convenient 
for  many  purposes. 

TUMBRIL.   A  machine  employed  chiefly  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  for  Uie  purpose  of  givinf 
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hay  to  sbeep  daring  the  winter.  It  resemhles 
the  basket  fish-pots  used  bjr  fishermen,  and  con- 
sists of  a  circular  cage  or  crib,  which  may  be 
made  of  osiers,  willows,  or  other  pliant  brush- 
wood of  any  kind.  The  whole  is  about  10  feet 
in  circumference,  and  closely  wattled  to  the 
height  of  about  one  foot,  above  which  it  is  left 
open  for  the  space  of  18  inches;  it  is  then 
wattled  again  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  inches, 
and  an  opening,  about  18  inches  in  breadth,  is 
left  at  the  top,  for  putting  in  the  roots  or  other 
food,  whether  green  or  dry.  The  staves  which 
form  the  skeleton  of  it  are  10  inches  asunder, 
so  that  12  sheep  may  feed  at  the  same  time  in 
each  tumbril. 

TUPELO.  Under  this  name  Michaux  de- 
scribes three  species  of  the  genus  Nyua  found 
in  the  United  States.  One  of  these,  the  Nyna 
aquaiica^  has  already  been  described  with  the 
Black  gum,  with  which  it  is  commonly  con- 
founded where  both  grow  together.  {9KchauXf 
f  ol.  iii.  p.  40.) 

TURF,  A  term  often  applied  to  the  green 
surface  or  sward  of  grass  lands.  Also  the 
name  given  to  peat,  which  is  used  in  several 
parts  as  fuel.  It  varies  much  in  its  natare  in 
difierent  places,  being  sometimes  hard  and  of 
a  dark  or  black  colour,  while  in  others  it  is 
soft  and  spongy.  It  is  a  substance  very  useful 
in  burning  c^careous  stones  into  lime.  See 
Limb,  Moss,  Piat. 

TURKEY  (Meleagris  gaUo^aw)).  A  wild 
fowl,  originally  introdaced  into  Europe  from 
America.  They  require  care  in  their  infancy. 
The  black  turkey  is  the  best  sort,  both  for  size 
and  delicacy.  Turkeys  are  particularly  clean 
birds,  loving  sweet  food  and  delighting  in  air. 
They  prefer  roosting  in  trees,  for  which  reason 
an  evergreen,  such  as  a  yew  tree,  spruce  fir, 
Ac.,  is  a  great  advantage,  planted  in  the  centre 
of  a  poultry-yard.  Turkeys  and  pea-fowl  hop 
up  gradually  from  the  low  branches,  and  are 
sheltered  from  frost  But  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  turkey-house  must  be  dry  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer;  it  must 
be  kept  free  from  vermin,  and  the  dung  and 
litter  of  feathers,  6cc^  should  be  often  swept 
away.  The  perches  must  be  large  for  their 
talons  to  grasp ;  and  there  should  be  plenty  of 
ventilation,  by  gratings  or  holes  bored  in  the 
floor. 

Turkeys  seek  quiet  places  to  lay  in,  and 
often  stray  far  from  home.  Their  nest  must 
be  watched,  and  the  newly  laid  egg  exchanged 
for  one  made  out  of  chalk  every  day.  The 
turkey-hen  lays  from  13  to  SO  eggs ;  and  when 
she  desires  to  sit,  place  her  in  the  turkey-house 
on  her  eggs,  and  coop  her  up  with  them,  if  she 
is  unwilling  to  remain,  till  she  becomes  settled. 
Do  not  disturb  the  hen  while  sitting,  or  attempt 
to  assist  the  chick  in  piercing  the  shell.  When 
the  young  ones  are  born,  keep  them  in  the  nest 
for  some  time,  as  they  love  warmth,  but  do  not 
handle  them.  Keep  them  warm  and  dry.  When 
the  red  colour  of  the  head  appears,  they  are 
considered  safe  from  the  diseases  of  their  in- 
fancy. Do  not  allow  a  turkey  to  sit  twice  in  a 
season ;  the  young  ones  never  succeed  unless 
they  are  full  feathered  before  Michaelmas. 
Feed  young  turkeys  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
Vkd  let  the  food  be  a  thickish  paate,  made  of 
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fine  barley*mea],  mixed  with  finely  chapped 
onions,  nettles,  and  potrherbiu  The  Fnz^ 
give  their  turkeys  plentiful  supplies  of  netiks. 
if  which  they  are  very  fond ;  it  is  a  wanuns 
and  nutritious  herb.  Let  the  food  be  ^v-m 
fresh  every  day,  and  place  it  on  a  board  t.lj  a 
shallow  pan  of  water.  Coop  the  hen  while  the 
young  ones  feed,  or  she  will  eat  it  heT>eL 
When  the  chicks  begin  to  follow  the  tnricr 
into  the  poultry-yard,  do  not  let  tfaem  cot  *•„ 
the  dew  is  ofi*  the  ground.  Vetch  and  marn  v- 
fat  peas  are  poisonous  to  y oang  turkeys ;  k:- 
tace  brings  on  looseness;  and  hemlock  m 
henbane  should  be  destroyed  near  all  poaiL7- 
yards. 

Turkeys  love  oats,  boiled  potatoes  masked 
with  the  meal  of  buckwheat,  barley,  or  beiL?: 
or  plain  barley,  like  other  fowls.  Lei  the  msr 
always  be  sweet  and  clean.  A  turkey  is  sii 
weeks  fattening ;  if  possible,  feed  two  or  ibne 
together,  as  they  do  not  love  solitary  con^ae- 
ment  Let  them  eat  as  much  as  they  like,  bni 
let  the  food  be  fresh  every  day,  and  let  it  be  the 
paste  above  mentioned,  softened  by  melted  lari 
Cramming  turkeys  is  a  cruel  practice,  and  is 
not  often  done.  They  will  feed  well  eaova 
and  fast  enough  if  plenty  of  sweet  food  b 
placed  before  them,  and  if  they  are  alloved 
some  little  space  to  move  aboat  in.  hisf 
curious  fact,  that  turkeys  in  America  feed  as 
the  caterpillars  that  are  found  on  the  tobactc 
plant  with  impunity. 

Turkey  eggs  are  very  good  in  pastiy,  i^ 
mixed  with,  hen  eggs  they  improve  0Deic& 
Turkey's  dung,  properly  mixed  with  other  cflo- 
posts,  makes  a  valuable  manure. 

TURNIP  (BroiMica  rapa).    No  vegetable  has 
had  such  influence  in  advancing  the  busbMadry 
of  Great  Britain  as  the  turnip.  By  whoa  uui  at 
what  period  turnips  were  first  uied  in  England 
as  the  food  of  cattle,  however,  does  not  appear ; 
but  from  various  accounts,  their  cohnie and  \&ses 
were  known  in  the  Low  Countries  a&  fat  back 
as  there  are  any  records.    The  ancients  af> 
pear  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  ike 
value  of  this  root;  Columella,  spealdng  of  tbe 
several  kinds  of  vegetables  adapted  for  tke 
farm,  recommends  the  cultivating:  of  rapa  in 
plen^,  because,  says  he»  those  roots  that  arc 
not  wanted  for  the  table  will  be  eaten  bj  the 
cattle.    Worledge,  in  his  MytUry  of  Bufbom^ 
dx.,  printed  in  1669-81,  says,  that  "althoaik 
turnips  be  usuallv  nourished  in  gardens,  aad 
be  properly  a  garden  plant,  yet  are  they,  to  tae 
very  great  advantage  of  the  husbandman,  soti 
in  his  fields  in  several  places  in  England,  not 
only  for  culinary  uses,  as  about  London  aad 
other  great  cities,  but  also  for  the   food  at 
cattle."    Again,  he  says,  **that  in  Holland  they 
slice  their  turnips  wiUi  the  tops,  and  rape^see'd 
cakes  and  grains,  dec,  and  therewith  make 
mashes  for  the  cows  and  give  it  them  warm, 
which  the  cows  eat  like  hogs."     He  Ukewi^•* 
complains  of  the  very  great  neglect  and  defi- 
ciency of  English  husbandry  in  this  particular. 
Some  time  since,  a  very  excellent  paper  *^  On 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Turnip  Crop  on  Lis^: 
Soil,  by  Mr.  M.  Milburn,"  appeared    in  th; 
TVaiMflcfiMU  of  the  Yorkikire  jSgncuUurai  Society, 
from  which  this  paper  is  chiefly  extracted. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ctUtivatioa 
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dT  tarnips  as  a  field  crop  was  introduced  into 
Norfolk  by  Lord  Townshend ;  but  there  is  still 
further  evidence  that  they  were  known  as  such 
some  time  before  the  date  assigned  for  their 
introduction.  They  are  mentioned  in  Hough- 
ton* 8  Collection  of  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  213,  as  food 
for  sheep,  in  1684.  Since  that  period  consi- 
derable improvements  in  their  cultivation  have 
taken  place,  and  a  great  variety  of  very  inferior 
soils  have  been  made  capable  of  growing  con- 
siderable crops  of  them,  by  jadicious  manage- 
ment and  proper  selection  of  manare. 

On  the  value  and  importance  of  the  turnip 
crop  to  England,  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate. 
Not  only  does  it  enable  the  farmer  to  supply 
tiie  consumer  with  fresh  meat  during  the  win- 
ter, instead  of  the  salted  food  upon  which  our 
ancestors  had  almost  exclusively  to  depend, 
but  also  partially  supplies  the  place  of  a  fal- 
low; it  imparts  to  the  land  a  degree  of  fertility 
which  ensures, under  proper  management,  a  suc- 
cession of  crops  for  the  following  years  of  the  ro- 
tation. It  is  indeed  the  sheet-anchor  of  light  soil 
cultivation,  and  the  basis  of  the  alternate  sys- 
tem of  English  husbandry,  to  which  every  class 
of  the  community  is  so  much  indebted. 

Preparation  of  the  SoiL — ^Turnips  generally 
succeed  a  crop  of  wheat  In  some  cases,  on 
very  poor  soils,  the  clover  leys  are  broken  up 
for  turnips ;  and,  on  others,  a  crop  of  winter 
tares,  either  mown  or  depastured,  are  taken,  off 
between  the  wheat  crop  and  ploughing  for  tur- 
nips. As  a  regular  sjrstem,  the  former  cannot 
be  pursued ;  for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
turnip  and  clover  crops  would  operate  injuri- 
ously, and  defeat  the  object  of  the  cultivator ; 
and  the  latter  is  only  applicable  to  soils  quite 
free  fVom  root  weeds,  of  a  superior  staple,  or 
in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation. 

As  soon  as  the  grain  crop  is  secured,  and 
the  stock  have  passed  over  the  stubble,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  it  ploughed,  to  subject  the 
soil  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  frosts 
Of  winter.  In  all  cases  the  plough  should  be 
below  the  couch-grass,  which  is  usually  most 
abundant  on  inferior  soils,  but  seldom  below 
the  mould.  In  ordinary  cases,  nothing  is  more 
necessary  than  to  prevent  the  water  from  stand- 
ing in  any  part  during  the  winter ;  where  the 
land  is  intended  for  Swedes,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  it  partly  or  entirely  cleared  of 
weeds  before  the  winter. 

When  the  land  is  free  from  weeds,  the  cross- 
ploughing  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  dry- 
ness will  admit  of  it.  It  may  take  place  in 
February  with  advantage ;  inasmuch  as  it  ex- 
poses a  new  and  more  extensive  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  frosts  which  generally  succeed. 
If  allowed  to  remain  a  month  or  two  longer,  it 
may  advantageously  be  crossed  with  Finlay- 
son*s  harrow.  Where  the  couch-grass,  how- 
ever, is  abundant,  it  is  positively  injurious  to 
cross-plough  early,  as  the  operation  breaks  the 
roots,  and  renders  the  clearing  of  the  land 
afterwards  tedious  and  difficult.  Where  very 
abundant,  the  operation  should  be  delayed  until 
the  soil  is  dry,  even  if  it  should  be  the  latter 
end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May;  more 
will  be  effected  by  one  ploughing  in  this  case 
than  by  two  under  different  circumstances. 

When  the  dryness  admits  of  it,  usually  in 


two  or  three  days,  the  land  should  be  harrowed 
across ;  first  with  the  patent  or  hinge  harrows^ 
and  subsequently  with  the  loose  harrows,  which 
separate  the  rubbish  more  effectually  from  the 
soil ;  and  then  the  weeds  should  be  raked  off, 
which  is  generally  performed  by  women. 

As  soon  as  the  couch-roots,  &c.,  are  cleared 
off,  either  by  carting  into  large,  or  burning  in 
small  heaps,  the  land  may  be  dragged  with  Fin- 
lay  son's  or  any  approved  drag;  and  the  same 
course  followed  alternately,  so  long  as  any 
roots  remain.  When  they  are  unable  to  rake 
them  off,  they  should  be  hand-gathered,  and  no 
dependance  whatever  should  be  placed  on  the 
destruction  of  any  by  the  sun's  rays,  until  the 
25th  of  June,  a  time  when,  on  most  soils,  the 
sowing  should  be  concluded.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  land  should  lie  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore the  last  ploughing  is  given  to  it,  as  it 
admits  of  the  germination  of  such  seeds  of 
weeds  as  may  be  lying  dormant  in  the  soil,  and 
is  likewise  favourable  to  the  accumulation  of 
moisture  in  a  dry  season.  The  turnip-seed 
should  be  sown  immediately,  however,  after 
the  last  ploughing. 

Manure, — In  treating  of  the  manures  with 
which  the  turnips  should  be  dressed,  farm-yard 
manure  stands  the  foremost,  because  it  is  what 
every  farmer  possesses,  and,  with  the  excep« 
tion  of  the  calcareous  soils  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  is  almost  invariably  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  turnips.  In  general,  it  never 
will,  and  never  can  be  superseded;  and,  though 
every  deference  is  due  to  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  East  Riding  farmers,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  their  straw  were  mare  carefuUy 
made  into  manure,  and  applied  to  the  turnip  crop 
in  conjunction  with  bones,  it  would  be  decidedly 
advantageous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
house-made  manure,  and  by  fattening  cattle, 
especially  such  as  are  consuming  artificial 
food,  is  the  best;  and  that  of  horses,  cows, 
pigs,  &c.,  should  be  mixed  as  intimately  as 
possible,  the  hot  character  of  horses'  dung  neu- 
tralizing the  coldness  of  that  of  the  cow,  and 
tnce  ver&.  It  is  desirable  to  cart  this  mixture 
to  the  fields  intended  for  turnips  in  January 
and  February,  during  the  frost,  or  at  such  other 
times  as  convenience  may  dictate;  but  the  ear- 
lier the  better.  About  three  weeks  before  used 
it  should  be  turned  over,  the  sides  of  the  mixen 
heing  carefully  turned  into  the  middle.  With- 
out entering  in  particular  into  the  much  dis- 
puted question  of  the  fermentation  of  dung  be- 
ing useful  or  otherwise,  thus  much  every  farmer 
will  know  well  the  truth  of,  that  on  light  joib, 
and  for  tumipe,  well  rotted  dung  is  indispensa- 
ble, where  it  is  used  at  all.  When  fermentation* 
is  progressing  so  fast  as  to  induce  destructive 
heat,  or  mouldiness,  it  may  be  checked  by 
treading  the  mixen  and  covering  it  with  soil ; 
and  when  it  is  sluggish,  it  may  be  excited  by 
turning  and  watering. 

For  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  farm-yard  ma- 
nure is  an  almost  necessary  ingredient  in  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  turnips.  The  rapid  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter  which  takes  place 
on  such  soils  requires  that  there  should  be  a 
supply  for  that  succulent  crop ;  and,  as  before 
staled,  there  can  be  no  doubi  of  its  utility  to 
calcareous  soils;  but  for  peaty  descriptions, 
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"where  there  is  abundance  of  vegetable  matter, 
it  is  less  nsefai. 

The  time  for  laying  on  the  manure  depends 
on  the  method  of  sowing  adopted,  and  clear- 
ness of  the  land  from  weeds.  If  the  plongh- 
drill  be, used,  it  is  desirable  to  immediately 
precede  the  plough ;  if  the  Norfolk,  or  large 
drill,  it  is  better  to  lay  it  on  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore sowing,  to  allow  it  to  mix  intimately  with 
the  soil,  especially  if  other  manure  is  intended 
to  be  used,  and  the  soil  pretty  free  from  weeds. 
The  quantity  to  be  applied  will  vary  with  cir- 
cumstances :  12  to  14  tons  per  acre  may  be 
stated  as  an  average,  and  more  if  the  soil  be 
poor  and  no  other  manure  intended;  while  less 
may  be  used  in  proportion  as  other  manures 
are  applied. 

Lime  stands  next  in  importance,  as  a  dress- 
ing. The  object  of  all  manure  is  to  supply 
some  deficiency,  remedy  some  mechanical  in- 
convenience, or  correct  some  detrimental  agent 
in  the  soil.  When  dung,  for  instance,  has  been 
applied  for  several  successive  crops,  a  quantity 
of  undecomposed  vegetable  matter  accumu- 
lates, which  the  natural  soluble  properties  of 
the  soil  cannot  dissolve,  and  it  remains  inert. 
A  dose  of  lime  will  correct  this,  and  bring 
every  particle  of  such  inert  matter,  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  available  as  food  to  the 
plantSt  It  also  assists  in  the  intimate  pulver- 
ization of  the  soil,  as  well  as  corrects  any 
acidity  which  may  exist  in  it,  from  causes 
which  the  agriculturist  can  seldom  foresee,  nor 
correct,  except  by  its  use.  It  is  also  destruc- 
tive to  weeds  in  the  soil,  and  hence  exceedingly 
valuable ;  for  every  farmer  knows  that  weeds, 
being  indigenous,  are  much  more  ready  to 
grow  in  the  soil  than  his  crops,  which  are  arti- 
ficial, and  oAen  exotic.  For  peaty  soils,  an  oc- 
casional dressing  of  quick  lime  is  invaluable, 
especially  if  there  is  an  addition  of  clay,  road 
scrapings,  dec.,  to  give  the  requisite  firmness 
to  the  soil.  It  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  bringing  from  the  kiln,  and  in 
as  hot  a  state  as  possible.  The  time  for  laying 
on  lime  is  a  few  weeks  before  the  sowing,  in 
order  that  the  subsequent  ploughings  may  mix 
it  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  and  thus  its  effects 
be  more  immediate  after  the  sowing.  The 
quantity  per  acre  entirely  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  lime  in  the  locality.  Two  to 
four  chaldrons  per  acre  are  used;  but  as  it  is 
applied  for  turnips  generally  in  conjunction 
with  other  fertilizers,  the  former  may  be  stated 
as  the  better  quantity.  If  dung  is  also  applied, 
they  should  be  used  at  as  great  a  distance  of 
time  between  each  other  as  circumstances  will 
admit  of,  and  the  latter  not  long  before  the 
sowing. 

Bones  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  ma- 
nures for  turnips  on  all  light  soils,  on  account 
of  their  portable  and  stimulating  character; 
thev  are  least  useful  on  a  gravelly  or  loamy 
aoil.  They  have  converted  barren  moor  lands 
into  rich,  fertile,  and  productive  farms,  luxuri- 
ating in  every  valuable  product  of  the  earth. 
Their  value  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  East 
Siding  of  Yorkshire  affords  a  specimen  of 
what  they  have  effected ;  and  they  require  only 
to  be  known  to  be  extensively  applied.  In 
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many  cases  they  are  used  alone ;  in  others,  ia 

conjunction  with  farm-yard  manore,  vith  ashes^ 
and  with  lime.  Ashes  are  sometimes  drilled 
with  them  as  a  substitute,  by  diminishing  tae 
qaantity  of  the  bones.  Lime  is  a  TalnaUe 
auxiliary,  on  *'old  going  land,"  or  soil  whkh 
has  been  long  under  cultivation.  Chi  peaiy 
soils,  having  a  substratum  of  sand,  they  hare 
produced  wonderful  crops,  by  snppljing  jhem 
with  the  necessary  animal  matter.  The  qnaL- 
tity  varies  from  12  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Six- 
teen bushels  per  acre  will  produce  a  fair  crcf, 
on  average  soils ;  and  some  farmers  say  t^ 
more  than  that  quantity  is  waste.  It  is  dea- 
rable  to  mix  them  with  a  quantity  of  ashss, 
when  the^  are  drilled  in  the  above  quanuij. 
This  facilitates  the  early  progress  of  the  piaaB, 
and  supports  them  until  the  hones  becoBs 
available.  English  bones  are  generally  pre- 
ferred to  foreign ;  but  from  experiments  nude 
by  the  writer,  he  prefers  foreign  to  Englisk, 
and  also  to  recent  bones;  for,  although  the 
latter  have  more  of  their  juices  than  the  fonner, 
the  former  sooner  decompose ;  amd  the  £a  and 
animal  juices  require  considerable  chemical 
changes  before  they  are  available  as  food  for 
the  plants.  A  mixture  might  he  judicious,  but 
he  has  not  tried  it,  nor  is  he  aware  of  the  trial 
having  been  made. 

Other  manures  of  a  miscellaneons  character 
are  used  for  turnips.  Pigeon's  dung  is  ohosi 
valaable;  rape  dust  has  been  nsed  success^ 
fully ;  and  animalized  carbon  has  also  beea  ad- 
vantageously employed.  Sixteen  bushels  per 
acre,  when  drilled,  is  the  qoanti^  genendly 
applied.  Malt  culms  are  useful  as  a  lop-dress- 
ing.    (Trans,  York.  Jgr,  Soc,) 

A  machine  for  sowing  turnip-seed  wilh  boae- 
dust  is  described  in  the  second  vo/ome  of 
^aiu.  High,  Soc.  p.  205;  and  the  results  of 
some  experiments  with  different  manures  is 
given.  Tram.  High.  Soc  voL  i.  p.  66, 72,  voL  iv. 
p.  238. 

Weir's  Manuring  oiw-roio  TStrmqff  DrUl,  is  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Loudon,  and  said  to  be 
a  remarkable  improvement  on  the  NorthoBK 
berland  implement  It  has  a  manore  hopper, 
and  a  seed  hopper,  the  same  as  the  others ;  hot 
the  manure,  in  place  of  being  dropped  aloag 
with  the  seed,  is  deposited  in  a  deep  gnner 
made  by  the  coulter  which  goes  before ;  this 
manure  is  covered  by  a  pronged  coulter  which 
follows  the  other:  next  comes  the  coalier 
which  forms  the  gutter  for  the  seed,  which  are 
deposited  1  inch  above  the  manure.  (See 
Loud,  Ency.  ofJtgr.) 

Forietiefrf— There  are  numberless  Tsrienes 
and  sub-varieties  of  turnips,  which  arrange 
themselves  under  four  heads : — 1.  Swedish  tur- 
nips, or  Ruta  bagtt;  2.  Yellow  and  white  tor* 
nips ;  8.  Yellow  turnips ;  and  4^  White  turnips. 
Professor  Low  has  divided  them  into  three 
classes,  distinguished  by  their  form : — I.  T^ 
round,  or  globular;  2.  The  depressed;  and 
3.  The  fusiform.  These  may  be  considered  as 
types,  to  which  the  different  cultivated  kinds 
more  or  less  approach.  Many  varieties  are 
cultivated  which  are  more  fanciful  than  nsefuL 
For  the  main  particulars  of  the  following  list 
I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  an  interesting  JStaay  «». 
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Turw^  publislied  by  Dr.  William  Ellis  of 
Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  and  to  Messrs.  Lawson's 
excellent  jStgrictUturist's  ManuaL 

8  WIDISH  TiraNiPB. — The  Ruta  B€iga,or  Swed- 
ish tnmip  is  hardier  and  more  nutritious  than 
any  of  the  common  sorts,  and  in  addition  to  its 
being  more  esteemed  as  food  for  horses  through- 
out the  turnip  season,  is  better  adapted  for  spring 
feeding  generally.  It,  however,  requires  a 
somewhat  deeper  and  superior  class  of  soils, 
together  with  a 'greater  allowance  of  manure. 
Swedish  turnips  are  generally  sown  firom  about 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  May,  and  3  to  2^  lbs. 
of  seed  per  imperial  acre  are,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  considered  sufficient  They 
possess  an  advantage  over  the  others  in  being 
easily  transplanted,  so  that  the  blanks  in  the 
rows,  either  of  the  Swedes  or  other  sorts  (when 
they  occur),  are  by  that  means  easily  filled  up. 

Skirtfin^s  n«w  in^froved  Purple^opped  Swede* — 
Mr.  William  Skirving  of  Walton  Nursery,  near 
liiverpool,  who  has  for  many  years  directed  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
roots  and  plants,  introduced  last  season  for  the 
first  time  the  above  variety.  From  comparison 
with  every  known  variety  of  turnip,  which  Mr. 
Skirving  has  been  at  pains  to  collect  from  all 
quarters,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
it  appears  to  have  shown  itself  to  possess  all 
the  good  qualities  of  a  turnip,  and  gives  a 
greater  weight  per  acre  of  sound  nutritive 
bulb :  it  is  also  hardier,  and  keeps  longer  than 
any  other  variety.  The  leaves  of  Mr.  Skir- 
ving's  Swede  appear  to  partake  considerably 
of  the  character  of  those  of  the  common  tur- 
nips, being  less  smooth  and  more  serrated  at 
the  edges,  and  deficient  in  that  glaucous  bloom 
which  distinguishes  the  loaves  of  the  genuine 
Swedish  turnip,  ^ich  leads  me  to  suspect  that 
he  has  attained  the  size  by  hybridizing  with 
some  of  the  latter  vai^elies  of  yellow  turnips. 

BaUantyni^B  new  wtproved  PurpU-topped  Swede. 
— ^This  improved  variety  for  symmetry  of 
shape,  equality  of  size,  and  for  the  uniform  deep 
purple  colour  of  its  top,  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  variety  which  has  come  under  our  notice. 

Seotfe  Prize  Purpie-^opped  Swede^^This  is  ox- 
faeart  shaped,  puiple  above  ground,  and  yellow 
fleshed,  with  a  small  top. 

Lainfftnew  Pu^U-topped  Swede  is  a  decidedly 
distinct  variety.  It  has  a  leaf  something  like 
that  of  a  lettuce.  The  leaves  are  so  inserted 
in  the  top  of  the  turnip  as  to  give  it  much  the 
appearance  of  that  of  a  pine-apple.  It  grows 
to  a  good  size,  keeps  well,  and  bears  a  very 
high  character  among  the  agriculturists  of 
Berwickshire  and  Northumberland,  where  it  is 
extensively  cultivated.  The  crop  has  a  most 
beantiAil  appearance  when  in  ftill  leaf. 

Cfreefp4cpped  Yellow  Swede^^Thii  variety  is  of 
longer  standing  than  the  purple^opped,  since 
the  introduction  of  which  less  attention  has 
b^dn  bestowed  by  cultivators  in  procuring  ini* 
proved  stocks  of  the  green-topped  Swede, 
-which  has  on  that  account  fallen  somewhat  in 
the  estimation  of  growers ;  but,  where  the  same 
care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  roots  grown  for 
seed,  the  green-topped  may  be  considered  as 
being  equal  in  merit  to  the  purple. 

Seott*9  Prize  Oreen^opped  Yelhw  Swede  is  an 
improved  variety  of  the  above.  The  porple- 
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topped  Swedes  are  at  present  more  popular,  as 
we  before  mentioned ;  but  where,  as  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Scott's,  equad  care  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  selection  of  stocks,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent management,  the  green  is  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  the  purple-topped  variety. 

mUyarfPs  Thorpeland  Swede^^This  has  the  itp- 
pearance  of  a  true  Swedish  turnip,  and  is  said  to 
be  more  nutritive,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  some  of 
the  larger  varieties,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  Its  dwarfish  size,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  any  great  weight  of  food  per 
acre  from  it,  must,  notwithstanding  its  other 
merits,  be  a  great  obstacle  to  its  making  its 
way  among  the  larger  sorts  which  now  invite 
the  attention  of  cultivators. 

Cox'f  new  Imperial  Swede^^^This  variety  may 
be  considered  as  intermediate  in  colour  be- 
tween the  purple  and  green-topped  sorts;  its 
roots  often  attain  a  large  size,  but  are  rather 
irregular,  and  of  a  somewhat  coarse-like  quality. 

White  Swede. — ^The  roots  of  this  turnip  are 
very  irregularly  shaped,  with  numberless  fangs : 
they  are  white  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  greenish  above.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  improvement  may  do  for  even  this  kind, 
but  at  present  we  are  acquainted  with  no  va- 
riety of  white  Swede  worUiy  of  cultivation. 

Yellow  aitd  Whitb  Tvbhips. — Common 
turnips  are  divided  into  two  important  classes^ 
viz.  Uie  white  and  yellow-rooted;  the  former 
comprehending  those  which  are  most  tender 
and  arrive  soonest  at  maturity,  and  which  are 
best  fitted  for  using  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season ;  and  the  latter,  with  trifling  excep- 
tions, such  as  from  their  hardiness  and  period 
of  arriving  at  perfection,  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  white  sorts  and  the  Swedes,  and,  like 
the  latter,  require  a  somewhat  superior  soil 
and  an  additional  allowance  of  manure.  The 
period  of  sowing  common  turnips  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  length  of  time  that 
the  variety  to  be  grown  requires  to  arrive  at 
maturity ;  for  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  in  what  maybe  termed  growing  weather, 
or  before  winter  sets  in,  after  they  attain  to  a 
full  size,  they  become  soft,  spongy,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality.  A  general  rule,  however,  is,  to 
commence  with  the  yellow  sorts  about  a  fort-- 
night  after  the  Swedes,  or  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  to  follow  with  the  white  sorts  from 
the  middle  till  towards  the  end  of  that  month. 

YxLLOw  TcBHiPS. — Mringluan  Yellow.'-^ 
This  turnip — although  from  its  being  rather 
below  the  medium  size  attained  by  yellow  tur«^ 
nips  in  general,  it  is  moro  particularly  suited 
for  garden  cnlture — ^is  also  in  good  ropute  in 
some  quarters  as  a  field  turnip.  It  is  recom- 
mended for  its  fine  globular  shape,  and  the 
superior  solidity  of  its  flesh.  It  has  a  light 
greenish  top,  very  small  neck,  and  tap-root 

jiberdeeneiire  Sugar  Fettow.—- This  is  a  very 
hardy  turnip ;  it  buries  itself  considerably  in 
the  ground,  is  highly  nutritions,  and  one  of  the 
most  approved  of  the  varieties  lately  intro- 
duced. 

Border  Ingnrial  Purple-topped  PWtoiP.— The 
following  particulars,  respecting  this  variety,, 
are  given  by  Mr.  Hogg :—"  This  turnip  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  of  the  Swedish,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  a  much  ft'eer  grower.. 
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It  prodaces  a  larger  erop  than  the  white  g^obe, 
is  a  good  feeder,  and  stands  the  winter  better 
than  any  of  the  common  yellows.  It  is  in  full 
perfection  for  using  in  February,  and  continues 
for  as  long  a  period  as  the  Swedes;  and  should 
the  latter  fail,  the  border  imperial  beiog  sown 
as  late  as  the  month  of  June,  will  yield  a  crop 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  Swedes,  had  they  suc- 
ceeded." 

Green4opp€d  Builock  Yellow. — This  turnip  at^ 
tains  a  medium  size.  Its  shape  is  globular,  or 
somewhat  flattened,  with  a  very  small  tap-root ; 
it  is  an  old  variety,  and  is  held  in  deserved  es- 
timation. 

Purple-topped  Bullock  Yellow^ — ^This  variety 
differs  from  the  former  chiefly  in  the  colour  of 
the  top ;  the  size,  shape,  and  quality  of  the 
roots  being  pretty  nearly  the  same.  It  is  also 
highly  esteemed,  and  is  considered  by  some  to 
come  nearest  to  the  Swedes  in  hardiness  and 
solidity  of  texture. 

Skirvinf^t  Improved  PurpU-topped  BuUock-  YeU 
I0W4 — ^This  improved  variety  of  the  above  ob- 
tained for  its  introducer — Mr.  Willaim  Skirv- 
ing,  of  Liverpool — the  medal  of  the  Highland 
Sc^iety  of  Scotland.  It  has  been,  generally 
grown  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  first  agri- 
culturists in  Lancashire  and  the  northwestern 
counties. 

Green  and  PwrpU-4opped  Yellow  Scotch  differ 
but  little  in  any  of  their  essential  properties 
from  green  and  purple-topped  bullock  yellow. 
The  roots  are  flatter,  and  grow  more  in  the 
ground. 

Ox'keart  Yellow  is  an  excellent  turnip;  al- 
though it  comes  early  to  maturity,  and  attains 
a  considerable  size,  it  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  hardiness. 

Yellow  Globe* — ^This  is  a  superior  turnip,  both 

*  for  field  and  garden  culture.  Its  roots  are  of 
medium  size,  globular,  and  always  nearly  un- 

•  der  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  top  greenish, 
leaves  rather  small  and  spreading. 

Yellow  8on€4 — ^This  variety  differs  from  the 
last  in  growing  more  out  of  the  ground,  and 
having  a  greener  top;  in  other  respects  it  is 
pretty  similar. 

Browrirtopped  Tankard  Yellow.—Rooi  bright 
yellow,  with  a  purple  or  brownish  top,  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  long  or  tankard  shape. 
This  variety  is  in  great  repute  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. A  sub-variety,  of  not  so  very  long  a 
shape,  is  preferred  by  some  growers.  They 
are  both  excellent  turnips. 

GreenAopped  Tankard  Yellow  differs  from  the 
above  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  top.  Of  this 
there  is  also  a  sub-variety,  of  a  flatter  shape. 

Large  Laurencekirk  Yellow  Tankard,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  of  Laurencekirk, 
resembles  Dale's  hybrid  in  many  particulars, 
like  which  it  grows  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
ground,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  more  oblong 
and  more  uniformly  shaped  roots.  It  arrives 
early  at  maturity,  but  is  generally  considered 
as  rather  less  hardy,  although  it  yields  an 
equally  bulky  crop. 

DaU^s  /fyfrrid.— This  highly  esteemed  variety 
is  a  cross  between  the  green-topped  Swede 
and  white  globe,  procured  by  repeated  impreg- 
nations.   Its  most  distinguishing  characteristics 


are  as  follow : — foliage  strong  and  loxmiaatr 
roots  of  a  laiige  size,  oblong  shape,  and  of  a 
lightish  yellow  colour,  with  light  ^reen  top, 
having  also  a  small  neck  and  tap-root.  The 
form  of  the  root,  however,  although  generalij 
oblong,  is  rather  apt  to  vary,  being  sometimes 
almost  globular;  but  its  more  material  cha- 
racteristics, of  large  size  and  laxunance  of 
growth,- are  always  the  same.  Compared  with 
any  other  of  the  yellow  field  sorts,  it  is  found 
to  arrive  sooner  at  maturity,  and  consequently 
may  be  sown  at  a  later  period  of  the  season; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  equally  hardy,  or 
at  least  has  been  found  snfi&ciently  so»  to  wiit 
stand  the  severest  winters  which  have  occurred 
since  its  introduction. 

Gordon's  Yellow. — ^This  very  superior  rarieiy 
is  of  a  rather  oblong  shape,  deep  green  colour 
on  the  top,  which  is  generally  very  slighiJj 
tinged  with  red.    It  is  very  nearly  allied  10 
Dale's  hybrid,  being  a  cross  between  the  Aber- 
deenshire bullock  yellow  and  the  Swede.    sLr 
F.  A.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  upon  whose  eitreme 
accuracy  as  an  experimentalist  the  utnost  re- 
liance may  be  placed,  grew  last  year  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  most  approved  kinds 
of  turnips,  on  his  farm  at  Conan  Mains,  near 
Dingwall,  in  Ross-shire,  with  the  Tiew  of  select- 
ing such  as  might  be  found  most  worthy  of 
being  kept  in  cultivation  as  best  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Ross-shire.     The  result  of 
his  experiments  was,  that  of  Swedes,  Skirr- 
ing's  is  decidedly  the  best,  €iordon*s  yeUow 
the  best  of  the  yellow-fleshed,  and  Scott's  pur- 
ple-topped hybrid  and  the  old  white  globe,  cf 
the  whit&deshed  kinds. 

Hootfe  New  Large  YeUow  is  a  very  soperior, 
large,  globular-shaped,  hardy  turnips  remaria- 
bly  perfect  in  symmetry,  with  rather  a  U^tish 
green  top. 

PoUexfen  Fc^irv— This  turnip  derives  its 
name  from  its  introducer,  Thomas  FoUexfea, 
Esq.,  of  Cairston.  From  his  peculiar  method 
of  selecting  and  transplanting  the  bulbs,  as 
well  as  of  stacking  and  preserving  the  seed,  flie 
turnip-seed  of  Mr.  Pollexfen's  growth  has  loos 
been  held  in  deserved  estimation  in  Scotland, 
and  has  commanded  the  hi^^est  prices.  Tke 
insular  situation  of  Orkney,  although  in  lati- 
tude 69^  north,  renders  its  climate  less  exposed 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  in  more 
continental  situations  farther  south,  the  winten 
being  mild,  and  the  frost  so  gentle  that  tiie 
ice  is  seldom  suflicientiy  strong  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  a  man.  Its  climate  is  on  that  ac- 
count peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
turnips,  and  turnip-seed  grown  in  Orkney  is 
accordingly  highly  prized  by  the  Scotch  far^ 
mers.  The  Pollexfen  yellow  is  a  green-topp^ 
turnip  of  a  large  size,  rather  flattish  in  shape, 
skin  very  smooth  and  thin;  the  flesh  is  finn 
and  nutritious,  being  slightly  impregnated  with 
the  green  topped  Swedish.  It  is  adapted  for 
winter  and  spring  feeding,  and  is  not  liable  to 
injury  from  frost  This  turnip  obtained  the 
prize  at  the  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland,  held  at  Inverness 
in  1836,  in  the  report  of  which  it  is  highly 
commended. 

Wbiti  Tvairips.— Platte  Glo&e.— Roots  glo- 
bular; skin  smooth,  and  perfectly  white;  neck 
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luid  tap-root  small  Althoiigh  the  above  de- 
scription embraces  the  principal  characteristics 
of  tne  white  globe  tarnip,  yet  there  is  a  con- 
siderable variety  in  those  to  which  the  name 
is  applied,  arising  from  the  degree  of  care  and 
attention  bestowed  by  growers  in  selecting 
their  seed-roots;  and  the  shape  is  oAen  not 
a  little  affected  by  the  kind  and  state  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  Thus  globes 
of  any  kind,  and  particularly  the  variety  here 
mentioned,  when  grown  on  a  very  superior 
rich  soil,  may  be  said  to  be  forced  beyond  their 
natural  size,  and  thereby  acquire  somewhat  of 
a  monstrous  or  overgrown  appearance,  losing 
in  a  great  measure  their  natural  symmetry  of 
shape. 

Bonuramian  (?2o6«.*— This  variety  was  intro- 
duced some  years  since  from  Pomerania,  and 
may  be  considered  the  most  perfect  globe  tur- 
nip in  shape,  as  well  as  the  most  regular  or 
uniform  grower.  Its  skin  is  of  a  smooth  white, 
and  somewhat  shining  or  transparent-like  in 
appearance ;  leaves-smoothish,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  with  whitish  nerves. 

Green  Olobe, — ^Roots  of  a  fine  globular  shape, 
with  a  small  neck  and  tap-root;  very  white 
beneath,  and  green  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  of  medium  size,  hardy  and  firm  of  tex- 
ture, but  scarcely  so  much  so  as  the  green  round, 
although  it  arrives  at  maturity  rather  earlier. 

Sioni  Globe, — ^This  is  considered  to  be  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  entire  white  globe  turnips. 
It  grows  naturally  deeper  in  the  soil  than  the 
others,  and  has  stronger  and  darker  green 
foliage. 

Red  Ohbes — ^Roots  medium-sized,  globularly 
shaped,  and  firm  in  texture.  This  is  an  old, 
and,  in  some  districts,  a  pretty  extensively  cul- 
tivated variety.  It  is  medium  early,  and  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for 
light  soils  and  exposed  elevated  situations. 

While  Round  is  known  in  Lincoln  by  the 
name  of  spring  white.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
round  turnips,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  soft- 
est and  most  irregular  in  shape.  It  is  gene- 
rally hollowed  towards  the  neck,  and,  being  so, 
is  apt  to  be  injured  by  retaining  moisture, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  using,  except  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  season. 

Oreen  RoeuuL-^The  round  turnips  are  all  of 
a  peculiar  flattish  shape,  rather  hollowed  to- 
wards their  neck,  as  also  on  their  under  side ; 
^d,  when  grown  to  a  large  size,  they  become 
■more  or  less  of  an  irregular  round,  or  some- 
what cornered  shape.  The  green-topped  va- 
riety possesses  these  characters  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  the  former,  and  is  generally  of  a 
pretty«  regular,  round  shape,  flattened,  but  not 
much  hollowed,  on  the  upper  and  under  sur- 
face, the  former  of  which  is  of  a  green  colour, 
and  the  latter  white.  It  is  also  the  hardiest  of 
the  round  turnips. 

Bed  Bounds — ^This  sort  is  inferior  in  size  to 
the  two  former,  but  rather  firmer  in  texture, 
and  more  regular  in  shape.  It  should  also  be 
used  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

White  TatiArard.— The  tankards,  like  the  three 
preceding  kinds,  are  unsuitable  for  winter 
feeding,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  soft- 
ness, as  from  their  standing  mostly  above 
ground,  and  being  thereby  much  exposed  to 


frost.  They  are  generally  earlier  in  arriving 
at  maturity  than  the  others.  The  white  tan- 
kard has  its  roots  more  than  half  out  of  the 
ground,  oblong,  or  tankard^haped,  but  often 
bent  or  crooked.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  tan- 
kards, but  is  also  softer  in  texture  than  either 
red  or  green ;  its  leaves  are  large  and  luxu- 
riant :  it  is  the  earliest  in  maturing  of  any,  but 
will  not  stand  the  frost. 

Crreen  Tankard, — The  roots  of  this  species 
are  also  more  than  half  above  ground ;  of  a 
greenish  colour,  except  on  the  under  surface, 
which  is  white. 

Bed  Tankardj-An  size,  form,  and  texture,  this 
variety  may  be  considered  as  occupying  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  white  and 
green  tankard.  It  is  of  a  bright  red  colour  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  white  on  the  under. 

Lawton  Hybrid, — ^This  variety,  which  was 
raised  by  James  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Lawton,  near 
Perth,  may  be  considered  as  beariDg>^the  same 
relation  to  the  Swede  as  Dale's  hybrid.  Its 
leaves  are  darkish  green,  rather  small  and 
smoothish,  roots  roundish,  or  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  being  often  tapered  on  the  under  side ; 
white  below  and  green  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground :  they  are  hardy,  and  possessed  of 
more  solidity  and  firmness  of  texture  than 
most  of  the  white  sorts. 

ScottU  improved  Purple-topped  Hybrid, — ^This 
variety  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  Scotland  at  the  meeting  at  Glasgow  in 
1839.  For  a  while-fieshed  turnip  it  is  remark- 
ably solid,  and  attains  a  great  size.  This 
turnip  was  decidedly  the  best  in  point  of  size, 
symmetry  of  shape,  uniformity  of  growth,  and 
quality  of  fleoh,  of  all  the  white-fleshed  varie- 
ties grown  by  us  last  season  in  our  experi- 
mental ground.  It  occupied  the  same  pre- 
eminent place  among  those  made  trial  ox  by 
Sir  F.  A.  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

Lewitham  Green4opped  Ox-heart4 — ^This  is  an 
excellent  variety,  grown  in  some  of  the  south- 
ern districts  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  It 
acquired  this  name  from  having  been  first 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Willmot  dc  Go.  of  Lew- 
isham. 

Autumn^  Stubble,  or  Six  Week$<— Boots  much 
above  ground,  rather  large,  of  an  irregular 
globular  shape,  or  in  form  between  the  white 
globe  and  white  round,  and  rather  soft.  This 
sort  arrives  sooner  at  maturity  than  any  of  the 
others,  the  tankard  turnips  perhaps  excepted ; 
and  from  its  natural  softness  of  texture  should 
always  be  sown  late,  and  used  before  the  se- 
vere frosts  set  in.  As  descriptive  of  its  for- 
wardness, it  has  received  the  above  names, 
being  suited  for  sowing  in  early  situations  in 
autumn  after  the  corn  crop  has  been  removed, 
and  it  is  also  valuable  for  making  up  blanks 
in  turnip  fields,  where  the  first  sowmg  may 
have  partially  failed. 

The  comparative  nutritive  powers  of  the 
different  varieties  of  turnips  appear  to  be  as 
follow : — 

Gimjvof 
Ifvtritiw  InnH* 

04  drachoit  of  tb«  Bwadiihtaniip  afford    -  110 

Stone  or  gurdeD  turnip       -       -       *       '  Si 

Norfolk  white  turnip  -----  g 

Common  or  white  ioaf        '       '       '       '  Si 

TMtard  or  louc-root«d      .       -       -       -  70 

(«nwlMr»#  Hert,  Ormm.  p.  40^) 
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Methodi  of  towing. — ^The  modes  of  sowing  are 
various;  but  the  general  principle  to  be  at- 
tended to  is,  to  get  the  seed  into  the  nearest 
possible  connection  with  the  manure  used,  so 
that  it  may  have  all  the  advantage  of  its  fer- 
tilizing influence  in  the  earliest  stage.  This 
is  forestalling,  because,  it  decides  the  drill 
method  to  be  the  most  valuable,  before  we  de- 
scribe the  others ;  but  it  is  a  principle  so  ne- 
cessary and  obvious  as  to  strike  every  reflect- 
ing person  at  the  outset.  The  old  broadcast 
plan  was,  to  spread  on  the  manure,  plough  it 
in,  and  then  very  carefully  sow  the  seed  with 
the  hand.  This  practice  is  almost  everywhere 
abandoned,  nor  can  it  be  justified  or  recom- 
mended in  any  case. 

The  plough  drill  is  used  where  farm-yard 
manure  only  is  employed.  The  manure  is 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  plough  follows 
with  the  drill,  being  fixed  to  Uie  right-hand  side 
of  the  plough,  and  thus  deposits  the  seed  im- 
mediately in  the  seam  made  by  the  plough,  and 
directly  upon  the  manure  just  covered  by  the 
plough.  The  plough-drill  is  only  useful  where 
very  bulky  manure    alone  is    applied.    See 

DbiL£. 

The  ridge  or  Scotch  method  is  used  with 
success,  especially  on  inferior  and  thin  soils, 
and  has  its  decided  advantages.  The  ridges 
are  made  either  with  a  single  cast  of  the  double 
mould-board  plough,  or  a  double  one  of  the 
common  or  ribbing  plough,  and  from  20  to  28 
inches  apart  A  cart  with  manure  follows,  and 
women  are  generally  employed  to  drop  the 
manure  into  the  seams  made  by  the  plough. 
The  plough  again  follows,  and  closes  the 
ridges,  covering  the  manure;  and  the  drill 
succeeds,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  sows  one 
ridge  at  a  time.  A  light  roller  goes  over  the 
sown  ridges  to  cover  the  seed,  and  sometimes 
the  ridges  are  rolled  before  the  sowing.  This 
plan  takes  more  time  and  labour  to  efi'ect  it, 
but  the  turnips  generally  succeed ;  and  if  they 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  flea-beetle,  they  can 
be  resown  with  more  probability  of  success 
than  by  any  other  method. 

The  general  and  most  expeditious  way  is  by 
the  large  drill.  This  is  constructed  to  deposit 
the  bones,  ashes,  dec,  with  the  seed,  upon  the 
level  surface,  drilling  6  or  7  rows  at  once.  It 
is  drawn  by  8  horses,  and  will  drill  12  acres 
per  day.  The  seed  does  not  run  down  the 
same  ftinuel  as  the  bones,  but  has  a  separate 
apparatus  immediately  behind  the  latter,  and 
the  coulters  of  the  drill  generally  cover  the 
whole.  A  pair  of  light  harrows  are  usually 
passed  over  once  aAer  the  sowing ;  and  should 
much  heavy  rain  succeed,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  it  anodier  turn  with  the  harrows  imme- 
diately before  it  is  dry,  to  prevent  it  from 
scarping.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  by  each 
of  these  methods,  is  from  2  to  3  pounds  per 
acre. 

Jfttr  C«Ihirr.^When  the  turnip  plants  are 
of  about  3  weeks'  growth,  they  require  to  be 
thinned,  and  the  weeds  destroyed.  This  is 
usually  performed  by  hand-hoeing;  but  in 
some  cases  Swedes  are  hand-thinned  by  wo- 
men, and  subsequently  horse-hoed,  which  can 
be  done  in  all  cases  where  they  are  sown  in 
tidgtSf  and  is  a  eonsidetable  saving  of  labour. 
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No  two  plants  should  be  left  together  at  ike 
first  hoeing,  but  they  should  be  thorougbly 
singled ;  and  a  second  hoeing  must  take  place 
about  2  or  3  weeks  afterwards,  to  destroy-  the 
weeds.  For  ordinary  crops,  thej  should  be 
left  7  to  12  inches  distant,  according  to  the 
richness  or  poverty  of  the  soil ;  if  the  latter  is 
the  case,  they  should  be  at  shorter  disiancesr 
as  they  will  grow  to  a  smaller  size.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  should  be  gone  over,  as  i: 
loosens  the  earth,  and  promotes  the  growth  <^ 
the  plants.  The  double  operation  is  hsiulIIt 
performed  for  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  acre.  Sozae- 
times  the  crop  requires  hand-weeding  in  the 
autumn,  especially  if  the  soil  is  infested  wnh 
charlock. 

i>i8easfs.-^The  extensive  and  repeated  cav- 
iare of  the  turnip  has  fostered  the  rapid  i^ 
crease  of  its  natural  enemies ;  and  after  all  the 
pains,  labour,  and  expense  of  the  caltivator,  he 
often  sees  his  crop  entirely  destroyed,  or  sen- 
ously  injured.  The  remedies  he  can  mppfyfor 
many  of  these  can  only  be  termed  pafiiaiive  ; 
but  still  he  has  much  in  his  power;  and  as  the 
knowledge  of  natural  history  and  field-ento- 
mology advances,  he  may  expect  more  acJ 
more  assistance.    See  Iirsxcrs. 

The  turnip  flea-beetle  {HaUira  mnmnm)  ^s^ 
one  of  the  worst  enemies  which  attuk  the 
turnip  plant,  which  it  does  when  in  its  seed* 
leaf  state,  and  often  destroys  a  crop,  and  evea 
the  second  and  third  sowings.  Various  steps 
have  been  taken  in  order  to  prevent  its  attacks, 
and  several  steeps  for  the  seed  nsed,  hat  with- 
out success ;  top-dressings  of  a  saline  aid  a^ 
tringent  character  have  been  a{)plied,  hat  hav? 
failed;  machines  have  been  invented,  bat  nose 
of  these  have  succeeded.  The  only  dinedcos 
which  can  be  given  are :  sow  plenty  of  seed ; 
use  stimulating  manure,  to  excite  the  plants  to 
vigorous  growth  in  their  first  stages,  and  se» 
cure  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil  al  the 
time  of  sowing;  especially  keeping  seedlings 
in  turnip  fields  clear  of  charlock,  whi^  nwses 
the  flea.    See  Flt  i>r  Tuavm. 

The  black  caterpillar,  larva  of  the  jithaka 
centifoliaj  also  preys  upon  the  leaves  in  a  moit 
advanced  stage,  appearing  on  the  plants  when 
they  are  about  3  weeks  old.    See  8aw-Pi.t. 

Another  disease  to  which  the  tomui  is  liaU^ 
is  vulgarly  called  "fingers  and  toes.**  See  As- 
Bvar. 

The  wire-worm  is  a  sad  enemy.  C^^aWnx- 
WoaM.)  The  swarms  of  aphides,  or  piaat 
lice,  severely  injure  the  turaips ;  and,  fipom  the 
smallness  of  their  size,  are  often  nnobserrei 
In  1886  diey  committed  terrific  ravages.  They 
suck  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  appear  ia 
countless  numbers.  They  are  both  oviparous 
and  viviparous,  and  increase  with  a>™^*«; 
rapidity.  Happily  they  are  always  foUoared  by 
swarms  of  lady-cows,  which  feed  on  them,  as 
well  afr  insectivorous  birds,  which  destroy  vast 
numbers.  No  remedy  can  be  applied  wiA  any 
probability  of  success.  Every  tanner  ^mald 
carefully  protect  swallows,  led-breasts,  d^ 
which  are  great  destroyers  of  the  aphides. 

Slugs  are,  especially  on  newly  plonked  soils, 
great  devourers  of  the  turnip  plant  in  ail  its 
stages.  Ducks  will  devourihem,  hat  always 
injure  Uie  plants.    Three  bushels  of  qniek 
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lime  per  acre,  scattered  over  the  plants  earlj 
in  the  morning,  when  the  slugs  are  active,  is  a 
certain  method  of  destroying  them.  Peiiiaps 
the  very  best  preservative  from  all  the  above 
diseases  may  be  stated  to  be— liberal  manuring, 
adapted  to  Uie  soil ;  thorough  clearing  of  the 
land  from  weeds ;  and,  in  short,  pursuing  the 
steps  above  detailed  for  securing  a  full  crop. 
The  vigour  of  the  plants  in  such  cases,  and 
their  rapid  vegetation,  oAen  enable  them  to 
overcome  many  serious  attacks. 

Storing. — ^There  are  different  modes  of  per- 
forming this  usefhl  practice.  The  common 
"way  is  to  take  up  the  turnips,  choosing  dry 
weather,  cutting  off  the  leaves  and  taproots 
(provincially  called  topping  and  tailing),  which 
operation  should  be  performed  with  as  much 
exactness  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  wound  the 
bulb,  as  this  would  cause  the  turnip  to  rot ;  nor 
yet  to  leave  much  of  the  leaves,  as  this  would 
make  the  turnip  vegetate  on  receiving  a  jlight 
<legree  of  heat;  after  this  the  turnips  are 
placed  in  a  well-aired  situation,  adjoining  to 
the  feeding  byre,  in  a  narrow  tapering  ridge, 
similar  to  potato  pits,  and  this  is  covered  with 
«lraw  and  secured  with  ropes.  The  situation 
chosen  for  the  store  should  be  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible. The  heaps  must  not  be  covered  with 
«arth,  like  potatoes ;  for  this  would  cause  die 
turnips  to  heat  and  completely  destroy  them. 

But  as  this  practice  of  storing  is  only  adaptp 
ed  for  the  Swedish  and  yellow  varieties,  the 
white  globe  variety  possessing  too  much  water 
to  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  another 
method  is  often  practised  by  what  is  called 
placing.  The  tap-roots  being  taken  off,  the 
bulbs,  with  the  leaves,  are  placed  close  together 
in  the  position  they  grew,  upon  some  dry  place 
near  to  where  they  are  to  be  consumed.  In 
this  way  they  will  keep  longer  than  if  they  had 
heen  left  in  the  field,  as  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
run  to  seed. 

But  even  the  plaeintg  gyttem  has  its  objec- 
tions ;  for  if  a  tract  of  dry  weaAer  set  in,  the 
turnips,  from  being  merely  on  the  surface,  be- 
come soft  and  shrivelled,  and  not  so  palatable 
to  the  cattle,  and  will  even  continue  so  for  a 
considerable  time,  although  the  weather  should 
be  rainy,  until  the  fibres  begin  to  take  hold  of  the 
soil ;  and  another  objection  is,  that  if  the  turnips 
•are  not  placed  near  the  steading,  the  destruction 
from  game,  hares,  wood-pigeons,  dkc.  is  very 
great,  particularly  if  the  turnip  "4^  Swedish. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  these  object 
tions,  another  method  has  been  adopted,  which 
has  been  found  to  answer  every  purpose  in- 
tended. The  turnips  are  brought  from  the 
field,  without  either  **  topping  or  tailing,"  to  a 
piece  of  dry  ground  near  the  straw-yard ;  then 
a  man  with  one  horse  in  a  plough  makes  a 
straight  farrow ;  the  turnips  are  then  placed  in 
the  furrow  quite  close  together,  till  the  whole 
is  filled  from  end  to  end ;  then  the  nan  with 
the  plough  moves  round  to  where  he  com- 
menced, drawing  another  farrow  just  as  close 
to  the  turnips  as  to  enable  him  to  cover  them, 
and  so  on  alternately,  the  men  making  the  fur- 
row and  covering  the  turnips,  while  ihe  women 
and  girls  lay  in  the  turnips.  By  this  method 
the  turnips  keep  as  fresh,  preserving  all  ^eir 
Aaiaral  juice    and  are  as  well  relished  by  the 
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cattle  as  though  they  were  taken  from  the  field; 
thus*  allowing  the  land  to  be  sown  with  wheat 

The  report  of  the  Harleston  Farmers'  Club 
for  1839,  affirms  that  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving roots  during  the  winter,  is  by  clamping 
them,  both  as  regains  protection  from  frost  and 
maintaining  their  quality ;  and  that  the  follow- 
ing is  a  very  effectual  method  of  making  (he 
clamps  .'—Select  a  convenient  and  dry  situa- 
tion, and  pack  the  roots  (;arefally,  with  their 
crowns  outside,  in  a  row  about  6  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow  ridge 
at  the  top ;  then  dig  a  trench,  commencing  im- 
mediately at  the  edge  of  the  roots,  2  feet  wide 
and  1  deep,  turning  the  mould  from  the  heap ; 
thatch  the  latter  carefully  with  straw,  com- 
mencing in  the  trench,  so  that  all  the  raiifmay 
drain  off  the  heap  into  it.  The  clamp  may  be 
left  two  or  three  weeks  in  this  state,  that  the 
evaporation  from  the  roots  may  escape;  the 
mould  already  taken  out  of  the  trench  is  then 
to  be  laid  on  the  straw,  commencing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  thatch,  and  covering  the  heap  12 
inches  thick  throughout,  finishing  with  a  shajp 
edge.  Half  the  trench  originally  made  will, 
of  course,  by  this  plan  be  filled  up  with  straw 
and  mould;  the  other  half  will  remain  as  a 
channel  for  the  water  falling  off  the  heap ;  and, 
as  sufficient  mould  will  not  have  been  raised 
from  the  original  excavation,  it  will  be  advis- 
able, in  procuring  more,  to  make  the  channel 
left  round  the  heap  a  few  inches  deeper,  as 
well  as  wider.  If  the  roots  are  stored  late  in 
the  season,  and  the  probability  of  frost  setting 
in  renders  it  necessary  to  cover  the  heap  with 
mould  as  soon  as  it  is  made^  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  top  uncovered  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  longer,  that  the  heat  may  escape.  There 
is  no  objection  to  the  roots  being  wet  and  dirty 
when  they  are  clamped:  the  tops  should  be  cut 
off,  but  not  too  close  to  the  crown ;  the  roots 
and  fibres  should  be  left  on« 

In  England,  the  turnip  crops  cultivated  with 
so  much  care  and  at  so  much  cost,  yield  a 
most  abundant  supply  of  vegetable  matter, 
most  of  which,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
mild  winters,  is  left  on  and  in  the  ground  to  be 
eaten  off  by  sheep.  This  adds  great  fertility 
to  the  soil  and  prepares  it  for  producing  those 
astonishingly  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  of  40, 
60  and  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  profits  of 
the  turnip  crop,  either  direct  or  indirect,  must 
be  very  great,  to  authorize  a  tenant  on  land 
loaded  with  taxes,  to  gp  to  an  expense  of  nearly 
$60  per  acre  in  putting  in  his  root  crop,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  article  AppaAisBxaiiT, 
where  the  details  of  expenditures  in  putting  in 
only  17  acres  of  Swedish  turnips  are  estimated 
at  £117  15«.  sterling,  equal  to  nearly  fOOO,  of 
federal  money,  a  sum  actually  paid  for  the 
crop  in  the  ground  by  an  incoming  tenant 
The  root  crops  of  Britain  which  form  the  basis 
of  her  agricultural  prosperity,  can  only  be  par- 
tially carried  on  in  the  United  Stales,  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  by  which  every  thing 
on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  bounl 
in  early  and  enduring  frost  But  then,  where 
cold  thus  opposes  a  barrier,  a  high  summer 
heat  opens  a  new  resource,  and  where  nature 
obstmets  the  way  in  one  direction,  she  opens 
others  to  agricoluiral  thrift    One  of  these  is 
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the  Indian  com  crop,  denied  to  Europe,  except 
in  a  small  space  on  or  near  the  Mediterranean. 
The  value  of  this  crop,  far  transcending  that 
of  any  other  staple,  is  referred  to  under  the 
head  of  Mai».  In  reference  to  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  turnip  and  other  roots,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle  in  an  address  before  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Agricoltaral  Society  in  1842,  made 
the  following  interesting  observations : — 

"It  is  strange  how  things  so  lowly  acquire 
national  importance.  The  best  farming  is  that 
which  will  give  the  greatest  mass  of  suste- 
nance to  animals-=-since  the  less  land  required 
for  animals,  the  more  can  be  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  human  beings.  That  fine 
fanning  region,  England,  had  reached  the  limit 
of  us  power  of  supporting  animals — since  it 
turned  to  the  root  culture  it  more  than  doubled 
or  quadrupled  its  power — and  now,  odd  as  the 
mingling  of  such  dissimilar  notions  may  seem, 
it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Eng- 
land's power  is  based  upon  its  iron,  its  coal, 
and  its  turnips.  Then,  that  beet,  which  the 
commercial  jealousy  of  Napoleon  endeavoured 
to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  the  sugar-cane,  which 
a{  this  moment  yields  to  France  more  than  60 
millions  of  pounds  of  good  sugar,  and  has  now 
become  so  incorporated  into  the  French  agri- 
culture as  to  divide  the  government  of  France 
between  the  encouragement  of  the  foreign 
sugar-cane  and  the  domestic  sugar  beet.  To 
us  the  question  is  unimportant,  since  sugar  is 
so  cheap  in  this  country  as  to  leave  to  us  the 
sugar  beet  as  an  excellent  food  for  our  cattle.*' 

Although  the  excessive  frosts  in  the  United 
States  interfere  with  the  English  plan  of  feeding 
the  turnips  from  the  ground  during  winter,  still 
there  is  no  question  that  great  advantages  may 
be  derived  by  the  American  farmer  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  turnip,  the  Swedish  especially, 
to  lay  up  as  green  and  succulent  food  for  stock, 
to  be  used  conjointly  with  hay  and  other  kinds 
of  proVender.  Very  satisfactory  experiments 
have  demonstrated  the  value  of  turnips  appro- 
priated in  this  way,  for  an  account  of  which  the 
reader  may  consult  BtuPs  Farmer^ 9  Ifutructor, 
CoUman*9  JRtports,  the  Cultivator,  and  other  Am. 
agricultural  periodicals. 

Tht  insects  tehich  attack  turnips  in  America  will 
be  found  described  under  the  heads  Catsbpii.- 

LAB,  Fua-BbBTLB,  FlT  I3r  TOBNIPS,  &c. 

TURNIP  CART.  This  is  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  the  disc  turnip  cutter  to  the  tur- 
nip cart  The  disc  is  put  in  motion  by  a  face- 
wheel  fixed  upon  the  nave  of  the  cart-wheel, 
which,  as  it  revolves  communicates  by  means 
of  cog-wheels  with  the  axis  of  the  cutting- 
plate.  It  offers  a  very  convenient  mode  of 
feeding  sheep  on  pastures  or  lawns,  and  was 
introduced  about  the  year  1634,  by  Arthur  Bid- 
dell,  farmer,  of  Playford,  the  inventor  of  the 
well-known  scarifier,  which  bears  his  name. 

TURNIP  CUTTERS.  Although  there  are 
several  kinds  of  turnip  cutters,  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  constructed  do  not  em- 
brace much  variety :  setting  aside  the  simple 
application  of  the  knife  with  a  lever  handle, 
the  others  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
first,  those  which  have  their  knives  placed  on 
a  disc;  and  secondly,  those  with  their  cutting 
edges  arranged  on  a  cylinder. 
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As  the  object  to  be  effected  is  simple,  ani 
involves  little  mechanical  contriyance,  a  shoft 
description  will  suffice. 

Oardntr's  Patent  Twmip  Cutter^  is  pronoQBced 
the  best  known  in  England.  In  Ransotn^s  Bor- 
row Tumdp  Cutter,  Gardner's  machine  is  used, 
the  disc  of  which  is  attached  to  the'  side  of  a 
barrow,  which  serves  as  a  hopper  ;  the  knife  2s 
nearly  the  length  of  the  radius*  and  when  rp> 
quired  to  cut  the  turnip  in  slices  is  alone  used; 
if  it  be  necessary  to  cut  small  slices  for  sheep, 
the  small  cross-knives  are,  by  a  simple  cos- 
trivance,  adjusted  to  dissect  the  slice  ;  and  a 
this  case  the  barrow  is  useful*  as  it  is  easJj 
moved  from  trough  to  trough,  into  which  ihe 
small  slices  may  be  made  to  fall. 

It  is  intended  to  cut  into  small  slices  fcr 
sheep,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  ihe 
best  implement  for  the  pui^ose  that  is  at  pre- 
sent in  use  in  England. 

TURPENTINE.  A  transparent,  oleo-resj£. 
ous  substance,  which  exudes  naturally,  but  is 
chiefly  obtained  by  incision,  from  various  spe- 
cies of  pine.  There  are  several  kinds  of  tur- 
pentine, namely,  common,  Bordeaux,  Cana- 
dian, Strasburg,  Venice,  and  American  white. 
The  Chian  turpentine  is  the  production  of  \ht 
Pistaekia  terebmthus;  but  all  of  them  possess 
the  same  general  and  chemical  properties. 

TUSSER,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  agricul- 
tural writer.  Five-and-twenty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  English  work  upon  afr> 
culture  (FUzhtrherCs  Soke  of  Hmsbamir^),  ip 
peared  (in  1657)  the  One  Hundred  Pmu  sf 
Good  Husbandry,  by  Thomas  Tasser.  This 
celebrated  work  must  be  regarded  more  ms  i 
series  of  poetical  good  farming,  and  domestic 
directions  and  axioms,  than  as  a  regular  treat- 
ise upon  agriculture.  All  that  is  known  of  the 
author  of  this  curious  production  has  been  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Mavor,  in  his  able  edition  of 
Tusser's  book,  and  by  my  brother,  Mt.  George 
W.  Johnson,  in  his  History  of  JEjighik  C^rdn- 
tng;  and  both  these  authors  have  been  obliged 
to  content  Uiemselves  chiefly  with  Tusser'5 
own  account  of  himself;  for  Tusser  did  wki: 
few  men  ever  attempt — he  wrote  his  own  Lff. 
and  in  a  manner  still  more  rare,  in  verse.  H~^ 
life  was  full  of  adventure ;  for  he  evidently  kai 
all  the  restlessness  of  genius,  with  the  unsesiei 
habits  too  commonly  confirmed  by  conUD^ied 
change  of  occupation. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1515,  at  Rivea- 
hall,  a  village  on  the  high-road  between  tbr 
towns  of  Witham  and  Keldevon,  in  Essex,  of  a 
family  allied  by  marriage  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  society. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  81.  Mildred 
in  the  Poultry,  according  to  Stowe,  with  this 
epitaph : 

**  Here,  Tbomai  Tueeer,  clad  In  earth,  doth  lie. 
That  •ometlme  made  the  Poiate  of  Haeb«.«4rjr : 
By  him  then  learn  thoa  may'ei ;  hero  leani  we  ra*-. 
When  all  Is  done,  we  Bleep,  and  turn  to  duet : 
And  yet,  throuf h  Chriet,  to  heaven  wa  bope  10  go : 
Who  reads  hialiooks,  ehaU  fln4  hia  Mtk  waa  so.'* 

In  whatever  capacity  he  at  various  time? 
lived  he  acted  with  ability,  yet  never  so  as  v> 
benefit  his  fortune.  That  he  excelled  as  a 
chorister,— >to  which  he  was  originally  eiu- 
cated,  though  strongly  against  his  inclinauoc^ 
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—is  certain ;  for  none  but  those  of  more  than 
ordinary  powers  are  admitted  into  the  royal 
choir.  As  a  coartier  he  was  unfrowned  npon 
till  the  disgrace  of  his  patron.  As  a  farmer  it 
is  evident  that  he  possessed  a  correct  know- 
ledge, from  his  work  upon  the  subject.  The 
same  book  testifies  that,  as  an  author  and  a 
poet,  he  was  far  above  mediocrity.  Fuller,  in 
his  Worthies  of  Essex,  describes  him,  in  his 
usual  quaint  manner,  as  "  a  musician,  school- 
master, serving-man,  husbandman,  grazier, 
poet ;  more  skilful  in  all  than  thriving  in  any 
vocation.  He  spread,**  he  adds,  *<his  bread 
with  all  sorts  of  butter,  yet  none  would  stick 
thereon."  The  testimony  of  Fuller  to  the  ex- 
cellent private  character  of  Tusser  is  valuable 
as  coming  from  one  who  must  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  many  persons  who  well  re- 
membered our  author.  ^'I  hear,*'  says  Fuller, 
"  no  man  to  charge  him  with  any  vicious  ex- 
travagancy or  visible  carelessness."  The  true 
reason  of  his  ill  success  in  life  is  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  verses  of  a  poet  almost  his  con- 
temporary. Peacham,  in  his  Minerva,  a  book 
of  emblems,  published  in  1618,  has  a  device  of 
a  whetstone  and  a  scythe,  with  this  beneath : 

**  They  tell  me,  Tuaeer,  when  thou  wert  alive. 
And  badet  for  profit  turned  every  etone, 
Where*er  tboa  cameet  thou  couldat  never  thrive. 
Though  hereto  beet  eouldtt  eounael  every  one ; 
Ae  it  may  in  thy  Hiubandry  appear. 
Wherein  aA'eeh  thou  livest  among  ue  here. 
80,  like  thyaelf,  a  number  more  are  wont 
To  aharpen  others  whh  advice  of  wit. 
When  they  themeelvee  are  lUce  the  whetatone  blunt." 

Tusser's  work  first  appeared  in  1657,  en- 
titled **ji  Humbreth  Good  PowUes  of  Husbandrie: 

"  A  hundrelh  good  pointa  ofhutbandry 
Mainuineth  good  honaehold,  with  hnewlA-v. 
Houaekeeptng  and  butbandry,  if  it  be  good, 
M uat  love  one  another  like  cooainnee  In  blood. 
The  wife,  too,  muet  husband  as  well  as  the  man. 
Or  fbrewel  thy  husbandry  do  what  thou  can. 

Imprinted  at  London,  in  Flete  strete,  within 
Temple  barre,  at  the  sygne  of  the  hand  and 
starre,  by  Richard  Totell,  the  third  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, An.  1667.  Cum  priviligio  ad  imprimeu' 
dum  solum." 

A  copy  of  this  edition,  which  Dr.  Mavor  con- 
siders to  be  unique,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  consists  of  only  13  quarto  leaves. 

The  Book  of  Huswifry,  it  is  supposed,  was  at 
first  printed  by  itself;  it  was  afterwards  added 
to  the  editions  of  the  Husbandry^ 

Editions  of  this  work  appeared  in  1661, 1662 ; 
and  another,  "newly  corrected  and  amplified," 
1570,  1571  (Watts).  To  these  succeeded  an 
enlarged  edition  and  several  reprints,  the  last 
of  which  is  that  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Mavor  in 
1812, 4to  and  8vo,  with  many  notes  and  addi- 
tions. 

To  this  Book  of  Husbandry,  says  Weston,  is 
oAen  joined  The  Booke  of  Regarde,  corUaimng  the 
Caslle  of  DeUght,  the  Qmrden  of  Vhthnfiymen^^  the 
Arbour  of  Virtue,  and  the  Ctutle  of  Repemtance. 
Another  work  is  ascribed  by  Haller  to  the  pen 
of  Tusser,  vix.  Traetatus  de  JgrieuUura  Vertibus 
jingHds,  London,  1688-73.  Both  these  last- 
mentioned  works  are  extremely  rare. 

Tusser  dedicated  his  book  first  to  Lord  Wil- 
liam Paget,  in  an  acrostic,  and  after  his  death 
to  **  the  Lord  Paget  of  Beaudesert/'  his  von  and 
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heir.   From  this  we  find  that  Tusser  shared  a» 
author's  very  common  fate,  for  he  tells  us — 

"  Bv  praetfee  and  lit  speeding, 
Theee  lessons  had  their  breeding. 
And  not  by  hearsay  or  reading, 

As  some  abroad  have  blown ; 
Who  will  not  thus  believe  me. 
So  much  the  more  they  grieve  me. 
Because  they  grudge  to  give  me. 
What  is  of  right  mine  own." 

Its  price,  when  first  published,  as  described 
in  his  prefatory  address  to  the  reader,  was  only 
4^.  or  Sd.    He  says, 

"  What  is  a  groat 
Or  twain  to  note, 
Once  in  the  life. 
For  man  or  wife  1" 

The  style  in  which  Tusser  wrote  his  book  is 
plain,  and  sometimes  rather  hobbling;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  metre  easily  remembered; 
and  verse  is  well  adapted  to  impress  upon  the 
memory  the  mass  of  useful  truths  and  rural 
directions  contained  in  the  work.  In  the  rhym- 
ing preface,  **  to  the  buyer  of  this  book"  (for 
Tusser  seemed  to  do  every  thing  in  verse),  he 
says,— 

'*  What  look  ye,  I  pray  you  shew  what  1 

Terms  pointed  with  rhetoriek  fine  1  ' 

Good  husbandry  seeketh  not  that. 
Nor  la*t  any  meaning  of  mine.'* 

His  tenth  chapter  consists  of  a  series  of  68 
excellent  *<Good  Husbandry  Lessons,  worthy 
to  be  followed  of  such  as  will  thrive."  He 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  give  occasion  for 
seasonable  reflections : 

"As  bad,  by  appearing,  betok'neth  the  spring. 
And  leaf,  by  her  falling,  the  contrary  thing ; 
80  youth  bids  us  labour  to  get  as  we  can, 
For  age  is  a  burden  to  labouring  man." 

He  comments  the  system  of  moderate  corn- 
rents,  and  was  evidently  no  enemy  to  the  sports 
of  the  field : 

"To  hunters  and  hawkers  take  heed  what  ye  i«y. 
Mild  answer  with  courtesy,  drives  them  away ; 
Bo  where  a  man's  better  will  open  a  gap, 
Beslst  not  with  rudeness,  for  fear  of  mishap." 

He  begins  his  monthly  husbandry  with  Sep- 
tember, fbr  that  was  then  the  period,  as  now  m 
England,  when  arable  land  was  commonly  en- 
tered upon  by  the  farmer.  He  says,  in  his 
opening  stanza, — 

**  At  Michaelmas  lightly,  new  Hirmer  comes  in. 
New  husbandry  rorceth  him ;  new  to  begin; 
Old  fkrmer,  still  taking,  the  time  to  htm  given, 
Makee  August  to  last  until!  Michaelmas  even." 

In  furtherance  of  his  object,  that  of  giving  ^ 
some  very  minute  directions  to  the  incoming 
tenant,  he  even  gives  a  catalogue  of  farming 
implements  in  verse,  in  which  he  manages 
with  some  adroitness  to  include  several  ap- 
parently impracticable  names,  such  as, — 

**  A  hand-barrow,  wheel -barrow,  shovel,  and  spade, 
A  curry-comb,  mane-eomb,  and  whip  for  a  Jade." 

It  was  the  approved  practice  in  Tusser's 
days  to  **  sow  timely  thy  white  wheat,  sow  rye 
in  the  dust"  They  were  used  also  to  put  rye- 
meal  into  their  wheatrflour : 

"  But  sow  it  not  mixed  to  grow  so  on  Isnd, 
Lest  rye  tarry  wheat  tiU  it  shed  as  it  sund." 

Thick  and  thin  sowing  bad  even  then  their 
respective  advocates : 

^  1071 
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«*TlMMith  bMns  be  in  rawiog ;  but  tcattercd  In, 
Tel  wheat,  rye,  and  peason,  I  love  not  too  tbin : 
Bow  barley  and  dredge  with  a  plentiful  band, 
Leat  weed,  atead  of  aeed,  overgrowelh  thy  land. 

It  is  evident  that  in  those  days  the  farmers 
vrere  not  able  to  grow  their  grain  on  many  soils 
where  the  modem  holders  find  no  obstacles. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  difficalty  they  found  in 
producing  barley  in  the  parish  of  Brantham, 
in  Essex,  where  he  farmed  some  land;  and, 
again,  he  tells  us,  what  will  surprise  the  mo- 
dem skilful  Suffolk  farmers, — 

"  In  Suffolk,  again,  wbereaa  wheat  never  craw. 
Good  huabandry,  need,  good  wheat  land  I  knew.** 

And  he  adds, — 

"  Am  gravel  and  aand  la  for  rye  and  not  wheat." 

He  mentions  sereral  varieties  of  wheat  then 
grown  by  the  farmers  of  the  reign  of  good 
Queen  Bess,  such  as  white  and  red  rivet,  white 
and  red  pollard,  Turkey  and  gray.  But  of  this 
last  he  says, — 

**  Oau,  rye,  or  elee  barley,  and  wheat  that  la  grev, 
Brlnga  land  out  of  comfort,  and  eoon  to  decay.*' 

The  land,  however,  was  evidently  fumed 
with  little  skill : 

"  Two  crops  of  a  follow,  enricheth  the  ploo^. 
Though  t*  one  be  of  pease.  It  Is  land  good  enough : 
One  crop  and  a  follow  some  soil  wUl  abide, 
'Where,  if  ye  go  fiirther,  lay  profit  aside.'* 

He  warns  the  farmers  to  beware  of  corn- 
stealers,  and  to  keep  their  soil  in  good  heart ; 
~to  manure  their  land  with  the  earth  from  head- 
lands and  old  banks ;  he  commends  the  use  of 
night-soil  for  gardens;  and  recommends  the 
manure  of  the  farm-yard  to  be  laid  up  ''round 
on  a  hill."  And  he  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive 
the  advantages  of  shed-feeding  live-stock : 

"  The  honaeing  of  cattle,  while  winter  doth  hold, 
It  Is  good  for  all  such  as  are  feebl«  and  old  s 
It  saveth  much  compass  and  many  a  sleep. 
And  spnreth  the  pasture  for  walk  of  thy  sheep." 

Orazing  has,  since  Tusser's  days,^en  more 
imd  more  on  the  decline,  as  soiling  has  been 
better  appreciated.  A  distinguished  modem, 
witty  divine,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  thus  zeal- 
ously denounces  the  grazing  system :  "  Grazing 
is  an  absolute  barbarism ;  it  is  just  the  same 
as  if  you  desired  your  servants  to  trample  and 
Toll  over  your  bread  and  butter." 

For  faint  cattle  he  recommends  the  use  of 
bay-salt ;  and  in  his  Febraary's  husbandry  gives 
some  directions  for  the  management  of  their 
dotig,  which  betrays  a  deplorable  want  of  know- 
ledge in  its  economy : 

**  Who  layeth  on  dung,  ere  he  la veth  on  plow, 
fluch  hnabandry  useth,  as  thrm  doth  allow  : 
One  month  ere  ye  spread  It,  so  still  let  it  sund. 
Ere  ever  to  plow  It,  ye  take  it  in  hand. 

Place  dung-heap  alow,  by  the  furrow  along, 
When  water,  all  wlnter-Unie  did  it  each  wroBf : 
80  make  ye  the  land  to  be  loaty  and  fot. 
And  com  thereon  aown,  to  be  better  for  that.*' 

In  another  place,  however,  he  recommends 
the  farmer  to  use  the  mud  from  ditches  and 
ponds  as  a  dressing  for  their  land. 

They  harvested  their  com,  it  seems,  then, 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  at  the  present 
day.  They  reaped  their  wheat  and  mowed 
^dMir  stubbles ;  and  this  they  carried  aa  we  do 

iw,  as  soon  as  possible  vDmr  hanreat : 
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*'  For  fear  of  deetreying  wkb  uulc  or  nln, 
The  sooner  ye  load  it  more  prolk  ye  fUn." 

And  as  to  barley,  Tusser  says,— 

"  The  mowing  of  barley,  if  barley  do  lUiid, 
Is  cheapeat  and  best,  for  to  rid  oat  of  haid : 
Some  mow  it,  and  rake  it,  and  let  h  on  coda; 
Some  mow  it,  and  bind  it,  and  letitoBthoeb" 

They  let  out,  at  the  period  vhe&  Tosstr 
wrote,  it  seems,  the  harvcsUwork  either byib 
acre  or  by  the  day ;  of  which  modes  of  getLi§ 
in  the  com  he  seems  to  prefer  the  latter: 

"  By  great  will  deeeive  thee,  whli  Harrist  it  ooi. 
By  day  wUl  despatch,  and  putaUoetofdoik." 

His  directions  to  the  former  with  regudti; 
the  treatment  of  his  harvestmea  and  the  pw 
gleaners,  and  his  warm  hopes  for  the  (aiwi's 
success,  betray  the  excellent  beneroleatspiri 
with  which  he  was  actuated.   He  sajv- 

*<  Com  carried,  let  such  as  be  poor  go  and  gleta, 
And  after  thy  cattle,  to  asoutb  h  apdsai; 
Then  spare  it  for  rowen  till  Mictael  be  pM, 
To  lengthen  thy  dairy,  no  better  thon  hut 

In  harvest-time,  harvest-folk,  semDtaiaai 
Should  make  altogether,  good  cbeeriaibeWi 
And  All  out  the  black  bowl  of  Mytbe  to  U»kM{. 
And  let  ihnm  he  merry  all  harTcst-tlM  Ifli^ 

Once  ended  thy  harvest,  let  none  be  bogsiPJ; 

Please  such  a«  did  help  tbee-man,  woiMi,iiiicbiii 
Thua  doing,  with  alway,  ench  help  aijb«r  <»>' 
Thou  winneet  the  praise  of  the  labesitaf  an^ 
Now  look  op  to  God-ward,  let  tonne  mwwie 
In  thanking  of  Him  for  hia  mighty laenuti 
Accept  my  good  wlll,-^for  a  proof  go  mvfi 
The  better  thou  thriveat  the  glad4«r  wL 

Having  commenced  his  directions  vi4  4j 
outgoing  tenant,  his  last  stanza  concludes  fw 
a  reference  to  the  incoming: 

•*  New  fhrmer  be  tbinketh  eaeb  haar adif, 
UntU  the  old  farmer  be  paektaif  avir 

<«Thmi  endeth  and  boldeth  oat 
Auguat'e  Husbandry  till 
Miehaelmaa  Eve.    Tho-TuHr- 
The  JBa^  of  Huabandry  of  Tnfltf  is  also  ud^ 
lerasting  from  the  information  itP^f  J[V 
regard  to  the  oostoms  and  habits  of  ^.f^ 
of  more  than  two  centuries  andahiH  a^ 
It  is  evident  that  they  then  Uved  TCiy  »w| 
upon  salt  fish,  for  in  his  directions  foriw^ 
mer's  diet,  he  menUons  for  ^^^^^^JZ 
salt  fish-^t  Easter  they  had  veal  and  baw^ 
at  Martinmas,  beef-bcfoie  the  feast «" 
John,  mackerel—fresh  herrings  at  MicMtfj* 
—at  HaUowtidc,  sprats   and  spw^"^ 
Christmas  fare  they  seemed  to  have  au«* 
modem  standing  dishes,-^ 
««Oood  bread  and  good  drink,  a  goedflreiiitktjj^ 
Brawn.p«ddliif  and  aouae,  »■«  .r»«i?Jj£l 
Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  ahred  pies  ^^JT^" 
Flf .  Veal,  go<^e,  and  capon,  and  turkey  ^^^ 

They  evidentty,  however,  lived  fi^- 

very  fdigaUy : 

«  Where  fiah  ia  scant,  and  ftuH  •^•"J^-, 
Supply  that  wMt*itbb«ttera^ 
OuothTuseer. 

They  bought,  in  Tusser's  time,  sucn  s^^ 
of  salt  fish  as  would  amase  a  m^Jf"^^^ 
in  these  protestant  days,  when,  by  ae  w^ 
of  green  winter  food,  ^^atUe  and  ah^^  ;, 
easily  tluongh  the  winter,  sad  fre^J  , 
always  to  te  had.  Few  ftnnew/^;^!, 
think  of  undertaking  a  jow*;^.";  ^16 
yet  he  dtieoled  the  feimcr  <rf  the  5ix«« 

Mfttwy^- 
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«  Whn  tartett  b  ended,  take  tblpplaf  or  rfde, 
Ling,  Mlt-flah,  and  herring  for  Lent  to  provide ; 
Get  nome  that  Is  bought,  nnd  go  stack  it  up  drr. 
With  pease-atraw  between  It,  the  safer  to  lie/' 

They  had  a  rade  way  of  measuring  time,  it 

seems: 

"  Aa  huawlvea  are  teacbad,  inatead  of  a  clock. 
How  winter  nig hu  paaaetli  by  crowing  of  cock." 

^The  care  of  the  garden  eridently  fell  to  the 
wife's  share,  who  had  also  to  see  to  the  feeding 
of  the  household.  It  seems  that  the  labourers 
had  then  a  great  fondness  for  porridge,  for 
Tusser  tells  us, — 

**  No  apoon-meat,  no  bellyfliU,  laboaren  tliinlu'* 

In  other  days,  too,  it  is  evident  that  spinning 
was  no  mean  part  of  the  mistress's  avocation, 
for  it  is  here  said^— 

**  WHb,  pl«ck  fro  thy  eeed  Hemp  the  llnMe  hemp  clean ; 
Thb  iooketh  BM>re  yellow,  tlie  other  more  green. 
Use  t'  one  for  thy  aplnning,  M Ichell  the  t'other, 
For  shoe-thread  and  halter,  for  rope  and  auch  other : 
Now  plttck  up  thy  Hmx  for  tlie  maidena  to  spin." 

Tusser  never  seems  to  have  forgotten,  on 
any  occasion,  to  recommend  to  the  landholder 
the  payment  of  his  just  dues;  even, the  ques- 
tion of  the  tithes,  once  so  obnoxious  to  the 
farmer,  was  not  overlooked  by  him.  He  ad- 
vised his  farming  brethren  to 

**  Tltbe  duly  and  truly,  with  hearty  good  will. 
That  God  and  his  blessing  may  dwell  with  thee  still ; 
Though  parson  neglecteth  his  duty  for  this. 
Thank  thou  thy  Lord  Qod,  and  give  ev'ry  nan  hie." 

The  PointM  of  Huturiferyf  wriUd  to  the  Comfort 
of  Biubandry,  by  Thomas  Tusser,  Gentleman, 
was,  it  is  concluded,  first  published  with  The 
JBiubandry  in  1561  or  1663.  It  is  written  in 
rather  a  more  lively  style  than  the  former,  and 
has  an  epistle  dedicatory,  **  to  the  right  honour- 
able, and  my  especiall  good  lady  and  mistress, 
ihe  Lady  Paget,''  which  he  thus  commences : 

"Though  danger  be  mickle, 
And  fovour  so  fickle ; 
ITet  duty  doth  tickle 

My  foncy  to  write : 
Concerning  how  pretty, 
How  fine  and  how  netty. 
Good  huswife  should  Jetty 

From  morning  to  n^lit." 

This  work  contains  an  abundance  of  direc* 
tions,  in  his  usual  style  of  verstficatioo,  for  the 
conduct  of  household  duties.  He  directs  the 
servants,  before  breakfast,  to  be  set  to  work: 

"  let  some  to  peel  hemp,  or  else  rushes  to  twine. 
To  spin,  or  to  card,  or  to  soethlng  of  brlna.'* 

At  breakfast  time  the  wife  was,  in  those 
days,  the  carver  for  the  farm  servants : 

'*Let  huswife  be  carver,  let  pottage  be  heat, 
A  mess  to  each  one  with  a  morsell  of  meat." 

In  the  cookery  department  the  now  nearly 
extinct  race  of  turnspits  were  indispensable 
attendants  upon  the  cook : 

**  Good  diligent  tnmhroche,  and  traaty  wHtaal." 

In  his  washing  section  he  is  rather  more 
terse  than  gentle  m  his  conclusion : 

-"« Maids,  wash  weU,  and  wring  weU,  but  beat,  ya  wol 
how. 
If  any  lack  beating,  I  fear  it  be  you. 

In  his  directions  for  malt-making  tie  alludes 
to  the  use  of  straw  and  wood,  but  does  not 
mention  the  modem  fuel,  coke,  or  cinders. 
They  used,  it  seems  to  dine  at  noon : 
186 
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*<  By  noon,  see  your  dinner  be  ready  and  neat; 
Let  BMat  tarry  serraat,  not  serrant  liis  naat.*' 

The  mistress  of  the  house  then  made,  as  now 
in  some  parts  of  England,  her  own  candles,  it 
seems : 

**  Provide  for  thy  ullow,  ere  flrost  eometh  In, 
And  make  thine  own  candle,  ere  winter  begis.^* 

Twice  a  week,  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  the 
ploughmen  were  entitled  to  roast  meat  for  sup- 
per ;  and  to  a  harvest  goose  when  the  com  was 
gathered  in.  At  harvesl-home  the  mistress  was 
enjoined^— 


^thoDflildoHnot, 
The  seed-cake  and  pasties,  and  furmety  pot.*' 

In  Tusser's  time  a  very  unwholesome  custom 
prevailed,  in  the  absence  of  carpets,  of  strew- 
ing the  citizens'  houses  with  rushes,  and  those 
of  the  country  with  flowers.  He  gives,  there- 
fore, a  list  of  "  strewing  flowers  of  all  sorts," 
in  which  we  flnd  only  the  comijuon  sorts  of 
flowers  now  cultivated,  such  as  cowslips,  dai- 
sies, lavender,  roses,  sage,  tansy,  violets,  6ce» 

Such  were  the  works  of  Tusser,  writings 
which  were  long  in  the  hand-book  of  the  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman.  That  they  were  popu- 
lar is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
copious  edition^  which  fell  to  their  lot;  that 
they  were  read  with  delight  is  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  he  is  commonly  quoted  by  the 
farmer  of  all  grades.  If  he  had  spoken  in 
prose,  as  has  been  sometimes  suggested,  he 
might  certainly  have  been  more  instractive  to 
the  few,  but  he  would  not  have  been  read  by 
the  mtmj^. 

The  popular  details  and  histories  of  all  na- 
tions escaping  from  rudeness  are  commonly 
written  in  verse ;  and  multitudes  can  leam 
these  by  heart  who  never  were  taught  to  read. 
Tusser,  therefore,  is  deserving  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  English  farmer,  for  his  labours  tended 
to  improve,  to  refine,  to  elevate  the  profession 
he  celebrated  in  his  verses.  The  attempt  at 
any  thing  like  a  systematic  treatise  on  farming 
had  not,  when  Tusser  died,  been  deemed  pos- 
sible.    (Quart,  Joum.  jigr.  vol.  xii.  p.  69.) 

TW AYBLADE  (Littera ;  named  in  honour 
of  Martin  Lister,  MJ).,  a  famous  English  phy- 
sician and  naturalist;  best  known  as  aconcho- 
legist  and  entomologist).  A  genus  of  curious 
little  native  plants,  growing  wild  in  shady 
places.  They  may  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam,  and  are  increased  by  divisions 
of  the  roots. 

TWIO-RUSH  (CIoiMm,  from  iUttfef,  a 
branch  or  twig,  referring  to  tiie  avpearance  of 
the  plant).  This  is  a  genus  of  hard,  harsh, 
rushy,  often  prickly-edged  plants,  whose  stems, 
whether  round  or  triangular,  are  more  or  less 
clothed  wi&  alternate  sheathing  leaves  or 
scales* 

TWrrdH.    SeeCovoH. 


U. 

UDDER.  The  glandular  organ  of  a  cow, 
mare,  ewe,  or  other  animal  which  is  destined 
for  the  secretion  of  milk.  There  are  four  tea£s, 
each  of  which  consists  of  two  granular  lobated 
glands,  comprehending  bloodvessels,  nerves. 


UMBEL. 
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and  milk  ducts,  all  of  which  first  unite  into 
eight  or  ten  principal  dacts,  and  these  again 
into  one,  which  perforates  the  skin  of  the  teat 
at  its  apex.  The  granular  part  is  the  secreting 
organ. 

UMBEL.  In  botany;  a  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  in  certain  plants,  of  which 
the  carrot  is  a  familiar  example ;  the  pedun- 
cles and  pedicles  spring  from  a  common  centre, 
and  rise  till  they  form  a  somewhat  flat  tuft. 
The  umbel  is  a  loose  inflorescence,  the  primary 
axis  of  which  is  short,  and  the  secondary  long; 
and  the  umbel  becomes  compound  when  the 
secondary  axes  are  developed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  primary.  Both  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  umbel  is  generally  furnished 
with  braotes  at  the  point  of  its  divergeDce. 
The  secondary  umbel  is  termed  umbelluU,  The 
diflference  between  an  umbel  and  a  corymb  is, 
that  in  the  latter  the  flowers  form  a  flat  head, 
the  secondary  axes  arising  alternately  from 
different  points  of  the  primary,  not,  as  in  the 
former,  springing  from  a  common  centre.   See 

IvrLOSBSCRVCB. 

UMBELLIFEROUS  PLANTS  (UmbelK- 
ftra).  An  extensive  group  of  useful  plants, 
mcluding  those  well-known  garden  vegetables 
parsley,  celery,  carrots,  fennel,  caraway,  cori- 
ander, dills,  anise,  lovage,  angelica,  eryngo, 
samphire,  hemlock.  The  name  of  the  class 
was  given  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to 
some  parts  of  an  umbrella  or  parasol.  The 
flower-stem  divides  at  the  top  into  a  number 
of  short,  slender  branches,  which  all  run  from 
a  common  point  or  centre  like  the  rays  of  an 
umbrella  from  the  ring  sliding  up  and  down 
the  stick.  The  class,  though  containing  so 
many  useful  plants,  has  many  possessed  of 
extremely  poisonous  qualities,  such  as  hem- 
lock, the  fool's  parsley  (^tAuja  qfnapnun,  PI. 
10,  g),  drop  wort,  dec.  The  blossom  of  the  elder 
resembles  at  first  sight  those  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  to  which,  however,  the  elder  does  not 
belong,  because  the  rays  of  the  flower  do  not 
proceed  from  a  common  point,  some  being 
higher  and  some  lower. 

UNDERWOOD.  A  term  applied  to  coppice, 
or  any  wood  not  accounted  timber.  See  Cof- 
FicB,  FoBssT,  and  Plantatiok. 

URINE.  A  saline  fluid  secreted  from  the 
blood  of  animals  by  the  kidneys,  collected  in 
the  urinary  bladder,  and  emitted  by  the  canal 
of  the  ureUira.  Urine  difiers  in  difierent  ani- 
mals, and  varies  in  its  characters,  according  to 
the  kind  of  food  employed.  The  usual  salts 
contained  in  it  are,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and 
chlorides,  all  of  which  are  fertilizing  sub- 
stances. The  urine  also  of  oxen  and  horses  is 
alkaline ;  it  undergoes  decomposition  less  ra- 
pidly than  that  of  carnivorous  animals:  it 
contains  hippurates,  but  no  lithic  acid,  that 
substance  which  forms  red  gravel  in  man. 
Hippuric  acid  contains  7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
Urine,  therefore,  is  of  much  use  as  a  manure, 
improving  most  kinds  of  soil.  Columella  has 
asserted  that,  stale,  it  is  excellent  for  the  roots 
of  trees.  And  Hartlib  commends  the  Dutch 
for  preserving  the  urine  of  cows  as  care- 
fully as  they  do  the  dung,  to  enrich  their 
lands. 
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It  is  a  flvid  capable  of  being  empUvyed  widi 
great  benefit  both  on  meadowt  and  on  enhU 
land.    See  Liauin  MAMvmn  and  NiaKT-aou. 

URTTH.  Provincially  the  etherings  or  buLd> 
ings  of  hedgesi 

U8TILAGO  (from  tufiM,  scorched  appetr- 
ance).  A  genus  of  fungi,  parasitical,  which 
are  found  jpreying  upon  the  cereal  and  otiber 
grasses,    oee  Smut. 


VALLE8NERIA  (Spiralis^  This  fhu 
grows  very  abundantly  from  the  hotloms  of 
fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes  over  the  wbo^s 
United  States,  where  the  fiow  of  va.ter  is  an 
very  rapid.  It  goes  by  the  difierent  names  ^f 
eelgrass,  tapegrass,  and  channelweed.  It  is 
upon  the  roots  of  this  grass,  or  a  native  spe- 
cies of  vallesneria,  that  the  canvass-hack 
duck  feeds,  and  to  which  its  pecnliartydelieaie 
flavour  is  ascribed,  by  Wilson,  tLhe  omitbo- 
legist 

VALUATION.    See  Appbaiskmkkt. 

VEGETABLE  CHEMISTRY  is  that  biaick 
of  the  science  of  chemistry  which  relates  Ic 
vegetable  substances.  Under  the  brads 
Araltsis,  CHBMiSTaT,  OaoAinc  Cbxxiitbt, 
Gasbs,  Eabths,  WATim,  8Ai.Ta,  Ac,  I  have 
eodeavoured  to  include  all  the  facts  sapplied 
by  this  important  science  for  the  assistasrf 
of  the  farmer  with  which  I  ana  acqnaiated; 
I  shall,  therefore,  merely  insert  in  this  place 
the  chemical  analysis  of  the  inoiganie  ssb- 
stances  found  in  several  of  the  commonly  ci^ 
tivated  crops  of  the  farmer ;  and  this  I  ake 
from  p.  318,  of  the  valuable  Leetwm  «•■  .Jgti' 
cultural  ChtnoMlry  and  Geohgfff  by  J.  F.  Jaboston ; 
see  also  Liebig's  Organic  Cketmafrf, 

Besides  the  elements  of  the  oripnsot  plants, 
other  substances,  obtained  from  inoifsanic  na- 
ture, are  necessary  for  certain  organs  destined 
to  special  functions  peculiar  to  each  family  of 
plants.    In  the  ashes  of  the  plants  left  after 
burning  them,  these  substances   are   fond. 
Almost  all  plants  contain  acids,  in  combinaSiaa 
with  soda,  potassa,  lime,  alumina,  or  magnesia. 
The  quantity  of  these  salts  varies  at  different 
periods  of  the  growth  of  the  plant :  Ihns  uuipe 
grasses  conUun  more  bitartrate  of  potassa  that 
the  ripe,  and  the  potato  more  potassa  before  is    I 
blossoms  than  ailerwards.    The  natnre  of  i 
soil,  as  has  already  been  detailed,  alters  the 
quantity  of  salts  found  in  plants.    The  ScIteU 
kaH,  raised  from  seeds  of  plants  near  the  sea. 
in  an  inland  garden,  contains  both  potassa  ai^ 
soda ;  but  the  plants  from  the  seed  of  this  con- 
tain potassa  only.    But  these  facts  are  detailed 
under  the  head  Salts,  dec. 

In  examining  the  results  of  theae  aaalyxa- 
tions,  the  farmer  must  remember,  that  the  acids 
and  their  bases  do  not  exist  in  plants  in  aa 
uncombined  state,  but  in  combmation  with 
each  other ;  that  is,  as  salts. 

1.  0/  the  Jth  of  H^atv— According  to  the 
analysis  of  Sprengel,  1000  lbs.  of  wheal  leave 
11*77  lbs.  and  of  wheat  straw  36-18  lbs.  of  a^ 
consisting  of— 
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Poiaah        .... 

Boda 

Ume 

Mafneila  .... 
Alumioa,  with  a  trace  of  Iron 

Bilica 

Bill  phuric  acid  .  .  . 
Ptiotphoric  acid  .  .  . 
Chlorine      .... 


11-77  lb«. 


Stnwof 
WhmL 


S-251bf. 

0*90  Ibe 

X 

0-90 
3-40 

0-90 

0» 

0-90 

090 

400 

28-70 

0-50 

0-37 

040 

1-70 

0-10 

030 

3518  lbs. 


2.  Of  the  Mh  of  Barley. — ^A  thousand  pounds 
of  the  grain  of  barley  (two-rowed,  Hordeum  dit' 
tickon)  leave  23^  lbs.,  and  of  the  ripe  dry  straw 
62-42  lbs.  of  ash.    This  ash  consists  of — 


Boda   .... 
Lime    .... 
Magnetia     ... 
AJnmina      ... 
Oxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  manganeee    - 
BUica  .... 
Bulplrarie  add     . 
Pboipborie  acid  - 
Ctdorine      ... 


Onia. 


«-78lbi. 
S90 
100 
1-80 
0-85 
a  trace. 

iim 

0-fiO 
SIO 
019 


»-49lbs. 


Stnir. 


1-80  Ibf. 
0*48 
5-54 
070 
1-40 
014 
0^ 
38-96 
118 
TOO 
0-70 


SS-411bs. 


3.  Of  tlu  Ath  of  Oa<«.— -In  1000  lbs.  of  the 
grain  of  the  oat  are  contained  about  26  lbs., 
and  of  the  dry  straw  about  67}  lbs.,  of  inorganic 
matter,  consisting  of— (see  next  column) 


Poueh 
Boda    .       - 
Lime    -       .       - 
Magnesia     . 
Alumina 
Oxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Bilica  ... 
Bulphuric  acid     . 
Pbospborlc  acid  - 
Chlorine 


Oimia. 

8tnw. 

l-501bs. 

8-70  lbs. 

182 

o-« 

080 

1-53 

007 

0-22 

0-14 

006     , 

0-40 

002     • 

0- 

002      , 

19-70 

45*88 

0-35 

0-79 

0-70 

0-12 

010 

005 

95-80  Ibi. 

57-40  lbs. 

4.  Of  the  Mk  of  Rye, — The  weight  of  ash  con- 
tained in  1000  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  rye  is  10}  lbs., 
and  of  the  straw  28  lbs.  This  ash  consists  of-~ 


Potash        ... 
Soda    .... 
Lime    -       -       -       - 
Magnesia     ... 
Alumina      ... 
Oxide  of  Iron 
Oxide  of  manganese    - 
Bilica  .... 
Bulphuric  acid     . 
Phosphoric  add  - 
Chlorine      .       .       - 


GniB. 


1 


Str&w. 


S-3Slbs. 

i-n 

0-44 

0*24  1 

0-42/ 

0-34 

1-64 

0-23 

0-46 

000 


10-40  lbs. 


C0-32ibs. 

ton 

1-78 
0-12 


22-W 
1-70 
0-51 
0-17 


27-03  lbs. 


5.  Of  the  Jitk  ofBeanSy  Peh9j  and  Frtc***.— The 
ash  of  the  seed  and  straw  of  the  field  bean,  the 
field  pea,  and  the  common  vetch  (Ftcta  sattva), 
dried  in  the  air,  contains  in  1000  lbs.  the  several 
inorganic  compounds  in  the  following  propor- 
tions:— 


hi 

rMldBna. 

ricUPaa. 

CammaBVeteh. 

SMd. 

Stnir. 

8Md. 

8(n«r. 

SMd.          8ln». 

415 
816 
1-65 
1-58 
0-31 

16-56 
0-50 
694 
2-9 
0-10 
007 
005 
220 
0-34 
2-96 
0-80 

810 
7-39 
0*56 
1-36 
0-20 
0-10 

4*10 
0-53 
1*90 
0-38 

235 

r-30 
3*42 
060 
0-20 
007 
9*96 
3-37 
2-40 
0-04 

8-97 
6« 
1-60 
1*42 
0*22 
009 
005 
200 
0*50 
1-40 
0-43 

1810 
052 

1955 
3*24 
0*15 
009 
008 
442 
1*22 
2-80 
0-84 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Bilica      .-.---. 

l"28' 
0-89 
2-92 
041 

Sulphuric  add 

Phosphoric  acid     ........ 

Chlorine 

21*36 

31-21 

24*64 

40-71 

22'90 

5101t 

9.  ThtJithoftht  Turnip,  Carrot,  Partnip,  and  I  from,  the  field,  contain  respectively  in  10,000 
Potato^^These  4  roots,  as  they  are  carried  I  lbs. — 


Potash 


Little       ... 
Magnesia 

Alumina  ... 
Oxide  of  iron  - 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Bilica  ... 
Bnlpbnric  acM 
Phosphoric  acid  - 
Chlorine 


Itenifit. 


23-86 
10-48 
7-52 
2-64 
0-36 
0-82 


3-88 
801 
3-67 
2-39 


63-3 


32*3 

22-2 

620 

5-9 

0*3 

1-7 


12*8 
25*2 

9-8 
8-7 


180-9 


35-33 
9*29 
6*57 
3*84 
0-39 
0-33 
0*60 
1-37 
9-70 
514 
0-70 


6619 


FuMiip. 


20-79 
702 
4-68 
2-70 


1-62 
1-03 
1* 
1-78 


41-80 


Tb|i«. 


40-28 
9334 
3-31 
3-24 
0-60 
0*32 

0-84 
5-40 
401 
1-60 


82-83 


81-0 
00 
129*7 
170 
0-4 
0-9 

49*4 
4-9 

19-7 
5-0 


308*4 


7.  Of  the  Jih  of  the  Qra$m  and  CU/verg^-^The 
following  table  might  have  been  much  en- 
laiiged.  I  have  thought  it  neeessaiy,  however, 
to  introduce  in  this  place  only  those  species 
«f  grass  and  clover  which  are  in  most  extea* 


sire  use.  I  have  also  calculated  the  weights 
given  below  for  these  plants  in  the  itate  of  hay 
only,  as  the  succulency  of  the  gjrasses — ^that  is, 
the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  greeA 
crop— varies  so  much  that  no  correct  estimatf 
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could  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  inorganic 
matter  present  in  hay  or  grass,  from  a  Imow- 
ledge  of  its  weight  in  the  green  state  only.  The 


VEGETABLE  PHT8I0UM»r. 

annexed  quantities  are  contained  in  1000  Ihs. 
of  the  dry  hay  of  each  plant : 


PoUfh  • 


Maffoeata 
Alumina 
Oiide  of  Iron 
Oilde  ofmaBcaiieM 
SUiea    -       -       - 
SQlphurle  acid 
Pboaphoric  acid    - 
Chlorine 


CIVffOR. 


8-81 
3M 
734 
000 
0-81 


0« 


5t-86 


10-95 
5-«9 

S7-80 
3-33 
0-14 


4«7 


74-78 


Clow. 


Sl-5 
5^ 

83-48 
3H» 
1-90 
083 

14-78 
8-58 

l-ll 


9189 


18-40 
6-15 

4831 
8-48 
0-3O 
0-30 

8-30 

4'Oft 

I3-0T 

8-16 


»-93 


flO-57    i 
4 »    i 

M6    I 

0«    I 

rJ 

1-51   . 

•957 ; 


VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  is  that  sci- 
ence which  treaty  of  the  vegetahle  kingdomi  its 
habits,  properties,  and  organization,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  manner.  Its  objects  have  been 
clearly  stated  by  Mrs.  Marcet,  in  her  excellent 
ConverteUidmi  on  Vegetable  Phytiology,  when  de- 
scribing the  lectures  of  M.  DecandoUe  on  this 
science ;  and  what  she  has  so  well  described, 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  give  in  other  words. 
**  So  far  from  confining  himself  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  plants,  the  physiologist  examines  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  its  most  comprehensive 
and  philosophical  point  of  view.  In  descnbing 
the  structure,  he  investigates  the  habits  and 
properties  of  plants,  and  shows,  not  only  how 
wonderfully  they  have  been  formed  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  their  own  multiplication  and. pre- 
servation, but  how  admirably  they  answer  the 
high  purpose  which  nature  has  assigned  to 
tfiem,  of  ministering  to  the  welfare  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  and  more  especially  to  that  of 
man.  He  turns  his  attention  particularly  to 
point  out  the  means  by  which  the  science  of 
botany  can  promote  that  with  which  it  is  most 
intimately  and  importanMy  connected-agricul- 
ture. He  makes  ready  the  soil  and  sows  the  seed 
for  the  husbandman ;  he  extracts  the  healing 
juices  and  the  salutary  poisons  for  tho  physi- 
cian ;  he  prepares  materials  for  the  weaver,  co- 
lours for  the  dyer :  in  a  word,  as  he  proceeds, 
Ihere  is  scarcely  an  art  on  which  he  does  not 
confer  some  benefit,  either  by  pointing  out  a 
new  truth,  or  warning  against  an  old-establish- 
ed error."  From  this  description  of  the  objects 
of  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology,  the 
reader  will  see  that  almost  all  its  different 
branches  are  treated  of  separately  in  articles 
which  are  dispersed  through  this  volume.  It 
is  only,  therefore,  a  few  scattered  fragments 
which  I  propose  to  gather  together  in  this 
place.     See  Accuxatiok,  Botaitt,  Eaethb, 

UA8B8,   LlOHT,    PuTEEFACTlOir,   SaITS,   TsXPE- 

BATUBx,  Water,  &c. 

The  description  of  the  cambium  for  the  de- 
scending sap  of  plants  was  omitted  in  its  pro- 
per place,  and  the  effect  of  gravity  or  attrac- 
tion upon  plants  was  referred  to  this  head. 
The  sap  having  ascended  into  the  leaves,  and 
being  m  its  course  gradually  altered  into  a 
fluid  suitable  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant, 
descends  principally  throu^  the  liber,  or  imier 
layer  of  bark,  but  a  small  portion  also  descends 
through  the  young  wood,  or  alburnum.  This 
Bovement,  especially  through  the  plants  with 
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pendent  branches,  is  materially  facilitated  bj 
motion,  as  by  the  action  of  the  -wind.   ''Xr. 
Knight,**  adds  Mrs.  Marcet,  **has  made  aTi- 
riety  of  interesting  experiment^  on  diis  su^ect 
He  confined  both  the  stem  aad  brancliei  of  a. 
tree  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  aoi  be 
moved  by  the  wind.   The  plant  became  feeble, 
and  its  growth  much  inferior  to  that  of  a 
similar  tree  growing  in  its  natural  state.    Be 
confined  anoUier  tree  so  that  it  could  be  moved 
only  by  the  north  and  south  winds^  aod  ob- 
tained the  singular  result  of  an  oval  stem,  the 
sides  accessible  to  the  wind  growing  more 
vigorously  than  those  sheltered  flt>m  its  infta- 
ence.    Every  species  of  restraint,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  tend  to  render  plants  laotiflB- 
less,  impedes  their  growth.    Stakes  by  whiek 
young  trees  are  propped,  nailing  them  to  valU 
or  trellises,  green-houses,  or  confined  sitnatisBS 
where  the  air  has  not  free  access,  check  sad 
injure  the  vigour  of  vegetation,  and  rec^r 
plants  diminutive  and  weakly.    The  ambimi 
descends  almost  entirely  through  the  hhet  or 
most  internal  and  youngest  layer  of  ^huk; 
if,  therefore,  a  ring  is  cut  completely  ihzoa^ 
the  bark,  this  fluid  is  arrested  in  its  course, 
and,  accumulating  around  the  upper  edge  ^ 
the  intersected  bark,  will  cause  an  i>»tmi»r  pny 
tuberance.    The  descent  of  the  cambium  thus 
being  obstructed,  it  will  accumulate  in  that  pan 
of  the  tree  above  the  intersection,  afford  it  a 
superabundance  of  nourishment  creating  a 
proportional  vigour  of  vegetation,  and  a  ccr- 
responding  excellence  and  profusion  of  pro- 
duce." This  operation,  or  ringimgf  is  <^ien  per- 
formed on  the  non-productive  branches  of  fruit 
trees. 

The  effect  of  gravitation  or  attraction  npoa 
plants  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  ger- 
mination and  their  growth.  From  the  ^ery 
nature,  however,  of  this  essentially  presen*. 
power,  a  principle  known  only  to  ns  hy  its 
effects,  the  research  is  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties. Mr.  Knight,  the  late  excellent  presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society,  deseribed 
some  of  the  effects  of  gravity  upon  plants  in 
his  usual  happy  manner,  when,  in  addressing 
the  fellows  of  the  ft>yal  Society,  he  observed, 
*<It  can  scarcely  haye  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
most  inattentive  observer  of  yegetation,  that  in 
whatever  position  a  seed  is  placed  to  germi- 
nate, its  radicle  invariably  makes  an  effort  to 
descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  eardi,  wlii^ 
the  elongated  gennea  takes  pieeisaly  tbe  oppo- 
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site  direction ;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  Da- 
bamel,  that  if  a  seed  daring  its  germination  be 
frequently  inverted,  the  points  both  of  the  radi- 
cle and  germen  will  return  to  the  first  direc- 
tion. Some  naturalists  hare  «iipposed  these 
opposite  effects  to  be  produced  by  gravitation; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  same 
agent,  by  operating  on  bodies  so  differently 
organized  as  the  radicle  and  germen  of  plants 
are,  may  occasion  the  one  to  descend  and  the 
other  to  ascend."  The  hypothesis  of  these  na- 
turalists it  was  the  intention  of  Knight  to  exa- 
mine by  certain  experiments,  which  he  thus 
proceeds  to  describe:  '^I  conceived  that  if  gra- 
vitation were  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  the 
radicle  and  the  ascent  of  the  germen,  it  must 
act  either  by  its  immediate  influence  on  the 
vegetable  fibres  and  vessels  during  their  forma- 
tion, or  on  the  motion  and  consequent  distribu- 
tion of  the  true  sap  afforded  by  the  cotyledons; 
and  as  gravitation  could  produce  these  effects 
only  while  the  seed  remained  at  rest,  and  in 
the  same  position  relative  to  the  attraction  of 
the  earth,  I  imagined  that  its  operation  would  be- 
come suspended  by  constant  and  rapid  change 
of  the  position  of  the  germinating  seed,  and 
that  it  might  be  counteracted  by  the  agency  of 
centrifugal  force.  Having  a  strong  rill  of  war 
ter  passing  through  my  garden,  I  constructed  a 
small  wheel,  similar  to  &ose  used  for  grinding 
corn,  adapting  a  wheel  of  a  different  construc- 
tion, and  formed  of  very  slender  pieces  of 
wood,  to  the  same  axis. 

^^  Round  the  circumference  of  the  latter,  which 
was  11  inches  in  diameter,  numerous  seeds  of 
the  garden  bean,  which  had  been  soaked  in 
water  to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  expan- 
sion, were  bound  at  short  distances  from  each 
other.  The  radicles  of  these  seeds  were  made 
to  point  in  every  direction,  some  towards  the 
centre  of  the  wheel,  and  others  in  the  opposite 
direction;  others  at  tangents  to  its  curve ;  some 
pointing  backwards  and  others  forwards,  rela- 
tive to  its  motion,  and  others  pointing  in  oppo- 
site directions  in  lines  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  wheels.  The  whole  was  enclosed  in  a 
box  and  secured  by  a  lock,  a^d  a  wire-grate 
was  placed  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  any  body 
capable  of  impeding  the  motion  of  the  wheels. 
The  water  being  then  admitted,  the  wheels  per- 
formed something  more  than  160  revolutions 
in  a  minute,  and  the  position  of  the  seeds  rela- 
tively to  the  earth  was  as  often  perfectly  in- 
verted within  the  same  period  of  time,  by  which 
I  conceive  that  the  influence  of  gravitation 
most  have  been  wholly  suspended.  In  a  few 
days  the  seeds  began  to  germinate;  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  radicles,  in  whatever  direction 
they  were  protruded  from  the  position  of  the 
seed,  tamed  their  points  outwaM  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel,  and  in  their  subse- 
quent growth  receded  nearly  at  right  angles 
from  its  axis.  The  germens,  on  tiie  contrary^ 
took  the  opposite  direction,  and  in  a  few  days 
their  points  all  met  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel. 
Three  of  these  plants  were  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  wheel,  and  were  secured  to  its  spokes 
to  prevent  their  being  shaken  off  by  its  mo- 
tion. The  stems  of  these  plants  soon  extended 
beyond  the  centre ;  but  the  same  cause  which 
first  occasioned  them  to  approach  its  axis  still 


operating,  their  points  returned  and  met  again 
at  its  centre.  The  motion  of  the  wheel  being 
in  this  experiment  vertical,  the  radicle  and  ger- 
men of  every  seed  occupied  during  a  minute 
portion  of  time  in  each  revolution  precisely  the 
same  position  they  would  have  assumed  had 
the  plants  vegetated  at  rest;  and  as  gravitation 
and  centrifugal  force  also  acted  in  lines  paral- 
lel with  the  vertical  motion  and  surface  of  the 
wheel,  I  conceived  that  some  slight  objections 
might  be  urged  against  the  conclusions  I  felt 
inclined  to  draw.  I  therefore  added  to  the  ma- 
chinery I  have  described  another  wheel,  which 
moved  horizontally  over  the  vertical  wheels ; 
and  to  this,  by  means  of  multiplying  wheels  of 
different  powers,  I  was  enabled  to  give  many 
different  degrees  of  velocity.  Round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  horizontsi  wheel,  whose  dia- 
meter was  also  1 1  inches,  seeds  of  the  bean 
were  bound  as  in  the  experiment  which  I  have 
already  described,  and  it  was  then  made  to  per- 
form 250  revolutions  in  a  minute.  By  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  water-wheel,  much  water 
was  thrown*  upwards  on  the  horizontal  wheel, 
part  of  which  supplied  the  seeds  upon  it  with 
moisture,  and  the  remainder  was  dispersed  in 
a  light  and  constant  shower  over  the  seeds  in 
the  vertical  wheel,  and  on  others  placed  to 
vegetate  at  rest  in  different  parts  of  the  box. 

"Every  seed  on  the  horizontal  wheel,  though 
moving  with  great  rapidity,  necessarily  retained 
the  same  position  relative  to  the  attraction  of 
the  earth,  and  therefore  the  operation  of  gravity 
could  not  be  suspended,  though  it  might  be 
counteracted  in  a  very  considerable  degree  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  difference  I  had  an- 
ticipated between  the  effects  of  rapid  vertical 
and  horizontal  motion  soon  became  sufficient- 
ly obvious.  The  radicles  pointed  downwards 
about  10  degrees  below,  and  the  germens  as 
many  degrees  above,  the  horizontal  line  of  the 
wheel's  motion,  centrifugal  force  having  made 
both  to  deviate  80  degrees  from  the  perpendi- 
cular direction  each  would  have  taken  had 
they  vegetated  at  rest  Gradually  diminishing 
the  rapidity  of  the  horizontal  wheel,  the  rad^ 
cles  descended  more  perpendicularly,  and  the 
germens  grew  more  upright,  and,  when  it  did 
not  perform  more  than  80  revolutions  in  a  mi- 
nute, the  radicle  pointed  about  45  degrees  be- 
low, and  the  germens  as  much  above,  the  hori- 
zontal line;  the  one  always  receding  from, 
and  the  other  approaching  to,  the  axis  of  the 
wheel. 

**!  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
assert  that  the  velocity  of  250  or  80  horizontal 
revolutions  in  a  minute  will  always  give  aect^ 
rately  the  degrees  of  depression  and  elevation 
of  the  radicle  and  germen  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  for  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  mv 
wheels  was  somewhat  diminished  by  the  cot 
lection  of  fibres  of  confervas  against  the  wire 
grate,  which  obstructed  in  some  degree  the 
passage  of  the  water;  and  the  machinery  hav<- 
ing  been  the  workmanship  of  myself  and  my 
ga^ener,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  moved 
with  all  the  regularity  it  might  have  done,  had 
it  been  the  work  of  a  professed  mechanic.  But 
I  conceive  myself  to  have  fully  proved  that  the 
radicles  of  germinating  seeds  are  made  to  d^ 
scend,  and  their  germens  to  ascend,  by  some 
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external  cause,  and  not  by  anj  power  inherent 
in  vegetable  life;  and  I  see  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  gravitation  is  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only,  agent  employed  in  this  case  by  nature." 
Mr.  Knight  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
means  by  -which  he  conceives  the  same  agent 
may  produce  effects  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  by  Duhamel 
(and  the  greatest  deference  is  always  due  to 
his  opinions)  that  gravitation  could  have  little 
influence  on  the  direction  of  the  germen,  were 
it,  in  the  first  instance,  protruded,  or  were  it 
subsequently  inverted,  and  made  to  point  per- 
pendicularly downwards.  To  enable  myself, 
says  Mr.  Knight,  to  answer  this  objection,  I 
made  many  experiments  on  trees  of  Axe  horse- 
chestnut  and  of  the  bean,  in  the  box  I  have 
already  described ;  and  as  the  seeds  there  were 
suspended  out  of  the  earth,  I  could  regularly 
watch  the  progress  of  every  effort  made  by  the 
radicle  and  germen  to  change  their  positions. 
The  extremity  of  the  radicle  of  the  bean,  when 
made  to  point  perpendicularly  upwards,  gene- 
rally formed  a  considerable  curvature  within 
3  or  4  hours  when  the  weather  was  warm. 
The  germen  was  more  sluggish ;  but  it  rarely 
or  never  failed  to  change  its  direction  in  the 
course  of  24  hours ;  and  all  my  efforts  to  make 
it  grow  downwards  by  slightly  changing  its 
direction  were  invariably  abortive. 

As  trees  possess  the  power  of  turning  the 
upper  surfaces  of  their  leaves  and  the  points 
of  their  shoots  to  the  light,  and  their  tendrils  in 
any  direction  to  attach  themselves  to  conti- 
guous objects,  it  may  be  suspected  that  their 
lateral  roots  are  by  some  means  directed  to  any 
soil  in  their  vicinity  which  is  best  calculated 
to  nourish  the  plant  to  which  they  belong ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  roots  of  an  aqaatic  plant  which  has  grown 
in  a  dry  soil,  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  river, 
have  been  found  to  point  to  the  water,  whilst 
those  of  another  species  of  tree  which  thrives 
best  in  a  dry  soil  have  been  ascertained  to  take 
an  opposite  direction :  but  the  result  of  some 
experiments  I  have  made  is  not  favourable  to 
this  hypothesis ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  roots  disperse  themselves  in  every 
direction,  and  only  become  more  numerous 
where  they  find  most  employment,  and  a  soil 
best  adapted  to  the  species  of  plant. 
'  A  tree  growing  upon  a  wall  at  some  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  consequently  ill  supplied 
with  food  and  water,  has  also  been  observed  to 
adapt  its  habits  to  its  situation,  and  to  make 
Tery  singular  and  well-directed  efforts  to  reach 
the  soil  beneath  by  means  of  its  roots.  Dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  it  is  making  such 
efforts,  little  addition  is  made  to  its  branches, 
and  almost  the  whole  powers  of  the  plant  ap- 
pear to  be  directed  to  the  growth  of  one  or 
more  of  its  principal  roots.  To  these  much  in 
consequence  is  annually  added,  and  they  pro- 
ceed perpendicularly  towards  the  earth,  unless 
made  to  deviate  by  some  opposing  body;  and 
as  soon  as  the  roots  have  attached  themselves 
to  the  soil,  the  branches  grow  with  vigour  and 
rapidity,  and  the  plant  assumes  the  ordinary 
-habits  of  its  species. 

In  some  other  experiments  of  Knight  to  illu»- 
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trate  these  highly  interesting  haUts  of  pla&ts, 
pieces  of  alum,  and  of  the  sulphate  of  im 
Cgreen  vitriol),  blue  vitriol  (salphaie  of  cop- 
per), were  placed  at  small  distances  perpcod:- 
cularly  beneath  the  radicles  of  germmatioz 
seeds  of  different  species,  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  whether  any  efforts  cojiH 
be  made  by  them  to  avoid  poisons ;  bm  tbey 
did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  influenced  exceptor 
actual  contact  of  the  injurions  sDbstaiice<^ 
The  growth  of  their  fibrous  lateral  roots  to. 
however,  obviously  accelerated  when  Huts 
points  approached  any  considerable  qaaniiT 
of  decomposing  vegetable  or  animal  mat^r; 
and  when  the  growth  of  the  roots  was  retanied 
by  want  of  moisture,  the  contiguity  of  Jta 
in  the  adjoining  mould,  though  not  appsrsctif 
in  actual  contact  with  them,  operated  btixi- 
cially:  but  I  bad  reason  to  suspect  thuie 
growth  of  roots  was,  under  these  ciitini- 
stances,  promoted  by  actual  contact  ntii  it 
detached  and  fugitive  particles  of  the  itecor 
posing  body  and  the  evaporating  water. 

The  way  in  which  plants  estaWisk  4cm- 
selves  in  opposition  to  the  varioos  obsticles 
they  have  to  encounter,  as,  for  insUDce,  m 
withstanding  violent  winds,  is  veiyreaiaiiablc. 
The  growth  and  forms  assumed  6f  Ac  rwHs 
of  trees  of  every  species  are,  toapeateiten; 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  oC  motkawbcli 
their  stems  and  branches  receive  6wi|^®' 
for  the  effects  of  motion  upon  the  growft  i 
the  root  and  of  the  trunk  and  branches  vt 
perfecUy  similar.  Whatever  part  of  a  root  b 
moved  and  bent  by  winds  or  other  eaa«^« 
increased  deposition  of  albumous  matter  sjmb 
that  part  soon  takes  place,  and  conse^w 
the  roots  which  immediately  adjoin  the  "ir 
of  an  insulated  tree  in  an  exposed  «^^ 
come  strong  and  rigid,  whilst  they  Wffl» 
rapidly  in  bulk  as  they  recede  from  ^^ 
and  descend  into  the  ground;  bythisn«» 
diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  roots  the  pis»? 
of  the  descending  sap  through  their  barts^ 
stracted,  and  it,  in  consequence,  generate^  *fj 
passes  into  many  lateral  roots,  and  these,  u 
tree  be  stUl  much  agitated  by  ^^5.*??"1 
similar  form,  and  consequently  dinfl«" 
many  others.  A  kind  of  net-work,  comp^ 
of  thick  and  strong  roots,  is  thas  ^omto^^ 
the  tree  is  secured  from  the  danger  to  ^"^'^ 
its  situation  would  otherwise  ^^^  ^ 
sheltered  valley,  on  the  contrary,  wheie  a 
is  surrounded  and  protected  by  o»«;[^"i.^. 
rarely  agitated  by  winds,  the  roots  grow  w^ 
and  slender,  like  the  stem  •^^Z^^.^ 
comparatively  much  less  of  the  circuw^ 
fluid  is  expended  in  the  deposiuon  of  ribufj^ 
beneath  the  ground;  and  hence  'tnownf 
quently  happens  that  a  tree  in  tte  mos  ^ 
tered  part  of  a  valley  is  ^P^^*,Zaai 

exposed  and  '^^^^^^^  ^  :^C^'f^r^^(  ^ 
mountain  remains  uninjured  ny  w  ^"'^ 

storm.  frangi' 

All  such  investigations  as  ^^J;,'^ 
with  instruction  to  the  cultivator  of  tw  «"^ 
They  not  only  illustrate  the  ^^^r^J^iasi 
tions  of  the  farmer,  but  they  W^/'Ji^nsci- 
the  adoption  of  specious  »^J**4*"L{-.«  of  ^ 
entific  efforts  to  increase  «*  J*["iL  fiii  to 
•oil.    Such  researehes,  100,  wiUl«««y'*" 
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instruct  and  elevate  the  character  of  the  tiller 
of  the  earth  in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
will  teach  him,  as  M.  Mirbel  long  since  well 
remarked,  that  every  operation  **  is  connected 
in  the  vast  system  of  the  globe,  and  that  order 
emanates  from  the  equipoise  of  conflicting 
phenomena.  Animals  carry  off  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  replacing  it  by  carbonic  acid 
gas;  and  are  thus  at  work  to  adulterate  the 
constitution  of  the  air  and  render  it  unfit  for 
respiration.  Vegetables  take  up  carbonic  acid 
gas,  retain  the  carbon,  and  give  out  oxygen ; 
and  are  thus  parifying  the  air  tainted  by  ani- 
mals, and  re-establishing  the  necessary  propor- 
tions between  its  elements.  In  Europe,  while 
our  vegetables,  stripped  by  the  severity  of  the 
season  of  their  foliage,  no  longer  yield  the  air 
contributing  to  life,  the  salutary  gas  is  borne 
to  us  by  trade  winds  from  the  southernmost 
regions  of  America.  Breezes  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world  intermingle  thus  the  various 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  keep  its  consti- 
tution uniform  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  eleva- 
tions. The  substances  which  are  produced  by 
the  dissolafion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
are  absorbed  by  plants,  and  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  the  nourishment  by  which  diey  are 
maintained ;  plants,  in  their  turn,  become  the 
Tood  of  animals,  and  these  again  the  prey  of 
others  which  subsist  on  flesh.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  perpetual  state  of  war  and  destruction, 
nothing  perishes,  for  all  is  regenerated.  Na- 
ture has  ordained  that  the  two  great  divisions 
of  organized  beings  should  depend  the  one 
upon  the  other  for  support,  and  that  both  the 
life  and  death  of  individuals  should  be  equally 
serviceable  in  preserving  the  harmony  of  the 
universe.*' 

If  we  come  to  consider  vegetation  as  it  re- 
gards ourselves,  we  shall  find  that  this  great 
agent  of  nature,  subjected  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  control  of  man  in  a  state  of  society,  is 
the  main  source  of  his  prosperity  or  of  his 
misery.  How  many  countries  have  the  greedy 
ambition  of  princes,  and  the  degradation  and 
ignorance  of  the  people,  made  barren !  Recol- 
lect what  Asia  Minor,  Judea,  Egypt,  the  pro- 
vinces at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  have  been, 
and  behold  what  they  are  at  this  day.  Recol- 
lect Greece,  once  the  country  of  science  and 
of  liberty,  now  that  of  ignorance  and  slavery; 
she  can  be  only  recognised  in  her  ruins,  and 
her  monuments  of  the  dead.  Man  had  denied 
his  labour  to  the  earth,  and  the  earth  her  trea- 
sures to  man:  all  vanished  with  agriculture. 
The  traveller  who  passes  that  country  of  so 
great  renown,  finds,  in  the  place  of  the  fine 
forests  that  crowned  its  mountains,  of  the  rich 
harvests  reaped  by  twenty  busy  nations,  of  the 
numerous  flocks  that  enriched  its  fields,  only 
naked  rocks  and  sterile  sands,  with  here  ,and 
there  a  miserable  village.  He  seeks  in  vain 
for  several  rivers  recorded  in  history ;  they  are 
gone !  Thus  the  rage  of  conquest  and  of'  rule 
not  only  overturns  cities,  depopulates  whole 
countries,  and  brings  back  barbarism,  but  it 
dries  up  the  very  springs  from  which  the  natu- 
ral riches  of  the  earth  have  flowed.  To  these 
melancholy  results  of  our  passions  we  might 
oppose  the  more  cheerful  ones  of  our  industry; 
1>at  they  are  more  properly  within  the  province 


of  the  arts  of  cultivation  than  of  vegetable 
physiology. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  (CueurbUa  ooifera). 
This  fruit  of  the  succada  gourd  is  uniformly 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  an  elliptic- 
oblong  shape,  the  surface  having  irregular, 
longitudinal  ribs,  uniting  into  a  projecting 
apex.  When  full  grown  it  is  about  9  inches 
in  length  and  4  in  diameter,  and  is  by  far  the 
best  adapted  for  culinary  purposes  of  any  spe- 
cies of  the  gourd  tribe.  It  is  of  recent  intro- 
duction into  Europe,  having  been  brought  from 
Persia.  It  is  useful  for  culinary  purposes  in 
every  stage  of  its  growth ;  when  very  young, 
it  is  good  if  fried  with  butter ;  when  large,  or 
about  half-grown,  it  is  excellent  either  when 
plain,  boiled,  or  stewed  with  rich  sauce;  for 
either  of  these  purposes  it  should  be  cut  in 
slices.  The  flesh  has  a  peculiar  tenderness 
and  softness,  from  which  circumstance  it  has 
received  its  name,  much  resembling  the  buttery 
quality  of  the  beurri  pear,  and  this  property  re- 
mains with  it  till  it  is  full-grown,  when  it  is 
used  for  pies.  It  is  in  its  i|^termediate  state  of 
growth  that  it  is  likely  to  be  most  approved. 
Compared  with  all  the  other  vegetables  of  the 
same  family,  its  superiority  is  decided.  I  con- 
sider the  vegetable  marrow  without  a  rival. 

"  Wc  have  grown  the  true  vegetable  marrow 
two  seasons,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator, 
''and  although  we  have  not  used  it  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  its  growth,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Sabine,  we  esteem  it  among  the  best  varieties 
of  the  cucurbita  for  boiling  and  for  pies.  It  is 
cultivated  like  the  common  pumpkin  or  squash, 
and  will  ripen  in  the  U.  8.  in  a  high  latitude." 

VEGETABLES.  The  observations  of  vege- 
table physiologists  and  the  researchies  of  che- 
mists have  mutually  contributed  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  growth  and  developement  of 
vegetables  depend  on  the  rejection  of  oxygen, 
which  is  separated  fVom  the  other  component 
parts  of  their  nourishment 

<  In  contradistinction  to  vegetable  life,  the  life 
of  animals  exhibits  itself  in  the  continual  ab- 
sorption of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  its  com- 
bination with  certain  component  parts  of  the 
animal  body. 

While  no  part  of  an  organized  being  can 
serve  as  food  to  vegetables,  until,  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  putrefaction  and  decay,  it  has  as- 
sumed the  form  of  inorganic  matter,  the  ani- 
mal organism  requires,  for  its  support  and 
developement,  highly  organized  atoms.  The 
food  of  all  animals,  in  all  circumstances^  con- 
sists of  parts  of  organisms. 

Assimilation,  or  the  process  of  formation 
and  growth, — ^in  other  words,  the  passage  of 
matter  from  a  state  of  motion  to  that  of  rest,^ 
goes  on  in  the  same  way  in  animals  and  in 
vegetables.  In  both,  the  same  cause  determines 
the  increase  of  mass.  This  constitutes  the 
true  vegetable  life,  which  is  carried  on  without 
consciousness.     (Liebig'i  Animal  Chemuiry.) 

VENISON.  The  flesh  of  deer.  See  Dsi» 
and  Meat. 

VERBENA.    SeeVEKVAiK. 

VERJUICE.  An  acid  liquor,  prepared  from 
the  twigs  of  the  vine,  or  from  grapes  or  apples 
that  are  unfit  to  be  converted  into  wine  or  cider. 
It  is  also  made  from  the  wild  crab  apples. 
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VERMIN. 


VBTOH. 


VEXMIN.  A  general  name  for  all  birds, 
animals,  insects,  ^cc.,  which  prey  upon    or 

grove  injurious  to  the  cultivators  crops,  and  to 
is  live-stock. 

The  insects,  dec.,  comprise  the  most  exten- 
sive and  fearful  class  of  depredators.  Among 
these  are  the  aphides,  caterpillars,  ants,  beetles, 
and  their  grubs,  wire-worms,  slugs,  earth- 
"worms,  dec. 

VERNAL  GRASS.    See  Authoxahthux. 

VERSATILE.  In  botany,  signifies  swinging 
lightly  on  the  stalk,  so  as  to  be  continually 
changing  direction.  It  is  illustrated  in  the 
leaves  of  the  aspen. 

VERTIGILLATE.    Disposed  in  a  whorU 

VERVAIN  (Verbenai  said  to  be  derived 
ftom  its  Celtic  name  Ferfaen).  This  is  a  genus 
of  extremely  beautiful  ornamental  plants  while 
in  flower,  either  when  grown  in  pots  in  the 
green-house  or  when  planted  out  in  the  flower 
garden ;  and  they  will  all  succeed  well  in  the 
■open  ground  during  the  summer  months.  The 
flowers  of  V,  tmcrmdes  have  a  delightful  jas- 
minelike odour.  They  all  flourish  well  in  a 
light  loamy  soil,  with  careful  drainage  when 
kept  in  pots.  The  herbaceous  perennial  kinds 
increase  rapidly  by  cuttings,  planted  in  sand 
nnder  a  gfass ;  the  green-house  kinds  in  a  little 
heat  The  annuals  and  biennials  should  be 
raised  on  a  gentle  hot-bed. 

One  species  is  indigenous  to  England,  the 
^common  vervain  (K.  offieinalu\  a  perennial 
which  grows  by  road-sides  and  in  dry  waste 
frrounds,  or  pastures  about  villages.  The  root 
is  woody,  somewhat  creeping.  Stem  ascend- 
ing, 1^  foot  high,  leafy,  roughish,  with  minute 
■pirickles  or  bristles.  Leaves  deeply  cut  Spikes 
•slender,  ftveral  composing  a  sort  of  panicle 
of  small,  bluish,  inodorous  flowers.  This  spe- 
cies has  scarcely  any  aromatic  or  other  sen- 
sible quality.  The  root  worn  about  the  neck 
with  a  string  is  an  old  superstitious  remedy  or 
charm  for  the  king's  evil. 

A  great  many  species  of  vervain  or  verbena 
an  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
liuttall  enumerates  10  in  this  country,  and 
altogether  80  American  species  in  the  two 
hemispheres. 

VE8ICLE&  In  botany,  inflated,  hollow  ex- 
•crescences,  like  bladders  or  blisters. 

VETCH  {Vieia,  from  vtndo,  to  bind  together, 
because  the  species  have  tendrils  Jbj  which 
they  encircle  other  plantsV  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  are  well  worth  cultivating  in 
the  flower-border  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
They  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  common 
garden  soiL  The  perennial  kinds  may  be  rea- 
dily increased  by  dGividing  the  root  or  by  seeds. 
-The  seeds  of  the  annual  kinds  only  require  to 
be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  spring.  V.  itOwa 
and  its  varieties  are  extensively  cultivated,  and 
well  known  by  the  common  name  of  vetch  or 
tares ;  they  «re  used  in  England  as  early  fodder 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  are  allowed  to  be 
more  nutritive  and  profitable  than  hay  or  any 
other  herbage.  The  seeds  also  form  the  food 
of  pigeons.  There  are  in  Britain  10  indigenous 
species  of  vetch,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
tuAed  vetch,  wood  vetch,  common  vetch,  and 
bosh  vetch.  Of  all  the  different  vetches  (says 
Sinclair)  that  were  submitted  to  experiment, 
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the  winter  tare  or  common  vetch  (F.  waiitc, 
var.)  aflforded  the  most  nutritive  matter:  H 
drachms  of  the  herbage,  cut  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  aflbrded  4  drachms  4  grains  of  no- 
tntive  matter;  while  spring  tares  only  yield«j 
3  drachms  3  grains,  which  confirms  the  josiice 
of  that  preference  which  practice  has  giTec  .d 
the  former. 

1.  The  tufled  vetch  (F.  cracra),  is  a  peren- 
nial, very  common  in  England  in  a  vild  state 
in  hedges,  thickets,  osier  grounds,  and  bushr. 
low  meadows.    The  stems  are  2  or  3  feet  hjgi 
furrowed,  rather  downy,  climbing  by  means  oi 
their  long,  many-branched  tendrils,  by  vkdi 
they  choke  and  overtop  other  herbs.     Floves 
numerous,  in  dense  clusters,  beautifully  var^ 
gated  with  tints  of  bright  violet-blue,  and  soar 
purple.  Legume  scarcely  an  inch  long,  smooth, 
with  4  or  5  dark,  globular  seeds,  the  size  of  a 
lentiL    This  vetch  is  said  to  be  nutritnas  {ocd 
for  cattle,  but  it  has  not  come  into  use,  probv 
bly  from  the  difilculty  of  gathering,  or  of  calL- 
vating,  so  pertinacious  a  climber.    Dr.  Plot,  in 
his  Hiatory  of  Staffordtkin^  says  that  this  a^ 
the  Vida  tyhatica  advance   starved  or  veak 
cattle  above  any  thing  yet  known;    and  Dr. 
Anderson,  in  his  Euayn^  speaks  highly  of  lius 
plant    It  is  inferior  to  the  wood  ve4ch,  or  coa- 
mon  tare  (F.  $ylvatiea)^  in  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritive matter  it  affords,  but  contains  s^ach  less 
superfluous  moisture.   This  must  give  iL  a  su- 
periority, in  regard  to  nutrient  properties,  oto 
tares  which  contain  an  excess.     But  it  ha»  i 
strong,  creeping  root,  that  will  always  preroR 
its  admission  to  arable  lands.   It  might  be  bes' 
cultivated  on  tenacious  soils,  and  used  afin 
the  manner  of  lucern,  to  which  it  is  mock  sa- 
perior  in  nutritive  qualities,  though  greaUy  de- 
ficient in  the  weight  of  crop.  Forty-three  grmhis 
of  nutritive  matter  consisted  of— 


Sftcchariae  matter,  or  ingar    - 

Muclhife 

iMolable  iDd  mIIm  mitter     - 


n 
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The  tufted  vetch  flowers  about  the  miAdk  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  seed 
is  ripe  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

8.  The  wood  vetch  (  K.  tyh>aticd)  grows  in  wood* 
and  hedgis,  chiefly  in  the  more  mountainoas 
parts  of  Britain,  and  is  one  of  our  most  elegaat 
wild  plants,  well  worthy  to  decorate  shruU>e> 
ries,  or  to  be  trained  over  a  trellis  or  bower. 
The  habits  of  this  vetch  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  species  last  described,  but  it  seems  more 
impatient  of  exposure,  and  thrives  best  wbeit 
it  has  the  support  of  bushes.  The  root  is  creep- 
ing, perennial;  hertege smooth.  Stenas  nume- 
rous, much  branched,  climbing  to  the  hei^ 
of  0  or  7  feet,  and  spreading  widely,  deoormucg 
the  bushes  which  support  them  with  a  profit^ 
sion  of  delicate  flowers,  elegantly  rariegated 
with  blue  and  white,  streaked  with  gray.     Le- 
gume the  size  of  the  last,  bright  brown,  minutely 
dotted.    When  transported  to  open  situations, 
the  produce  is  inconsiderable  compared  with 
that  of  the  tufled  vetch  or  the  bush   Tetch, 
though  in  its  natural  place  of  growth  the  pro- 
duce is  six  times  that  of  either  of  these  species ; 
it  is  likewise  superior  in  the  quantity  of  nutri- 
tive matter  it  afibrds.    Horses,  cows,  shecp« 
and  the  South  American  llamas»  ato  this  retch 


VETCH,  THE  BITTEIL 

with  more  eagerness  than  ihey  did  the  other 
vetches  or  natural  grasses  that  were  on  seve- 
ral trials  offered  to  them.  The  wood  vetch 
flowers  in  Jnlj  and  August,  and  the  seed  is 
ripe  in  September. 

3.  The  common  vetch  or  tare  (V,  tottva,  PI. 
7,  r)  is  an  annual  plant,  which  is  in  general 
cultivation,  and  therefore  too  well  known  to 
need  description;  3000  grains  of  the  green 
herbage  of  the  common  vetch  consist  of— - 


Woody  or  todlgciliUo  ■abftaiea 
Water 

NttUlUve  matter     -      .      - 


Onlni. 
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Hence  1,135  grains  of  the  woody  fibre  of  tares 
are  combined  with  27|  grains  of  saline  matter. 

In  England  vetches  are  very  commonly  sown 
upon  a  wheat  stubble,  and  no  crop  better  re- 
pays the  addition  of  any  organic  fertilizers. 

The  bush  vetch  ( V,  tepimm)  has  been  already 
noticed*    See  Bosh  Ystcb. 

The  other  British  species  of  veteh  or  tare  are 
the  narrow-leaved  crimson  vetch  (V.  angutti- 
folia),  spring  vetdi  (V,  Uuhtfroiiet),  rongh^pod- 
ded  yellow  vetch  (V.  hUea),  hairy-flowered  yel- 
low vetch  (F.  kifbrida)f  smooth-podded  sea-vetch 
(r.  kangtUa),  and  rough-podded  purple  vetch 
{v.  6iiAynca).  These  call  for  no  detailed  de- 
scription. A  few  species  of  the  vetch  family  are 
found  in  the  United  States  and  Territories.  The 
species  called  tufted  vetch  (F.  cracca),  is  com- 
mon on  the  borders  of  woods  and  meadows,  and 
troublesome  in  some  gardens  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  Middle  States. 
Mr.  Nuttall  says  it  is  smaller  than  the  European 

Slant  described  under  the  same  name,  but  Dr. 
Darlington  does  not  feel  satisfied  of  its  being 
a  native  of  the  United  States. 

The  species  enumerated  by  Mr.  Nuttall  are, 
1.  V,  puiiUa,  2.  Satwa.  8.  Jwuricana,  4.  SyU 
vcuiea,  inhabiting  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sonri  as  far  north  as  Fort  Mandan.  Leaflets  a 
little  more  obtuse  than  usual.  6.  Cracca,  6. 
CaroUfnana*    See  Tabe  and  Yxtobliho. 

VETCH,  THE  BITTER  {Orobm,  from  on, 
to  excite,  and  hem,  an  ox ;  the  ofvdoi  of  Theo- 
phrastns  was  the  name  of  a  plant  used  for  fa^ 
tening  oxen).  The  plants  of  this  genus  deserve 
to  have  a  place  in  every  flower-border,  on  ac- 
count of  their  very  elegant  papiltonaceons  blos- 
soms. Any  soil  suits  them,  and  they  are  readily 
increased  by  dividing  the  plants  at  the  roots  in 
spring,  or  raised  Vy  seeds.  There  are  in  Eng- 
land two  native  species,  both  perennials. 

1.  The  common  bitter  vetch,  or  heath  pea 
(O.  tubenmU),  grows  in  elevated  or  mountain- 
ous pastures,  thickets,  and  woods.  The  root 
is  creeping,  externally  blackish,  swelling  here 
and  there  into  oblong  knobs.  Herbage  smooth, 
darkish  green.  Stems  simple,  erect,  a  foot  high, 
compressed  and  winged.  Leaves  alternate. 
Flowers  in  loose,  long-stalked,  axillary  clus- 
ters, elegantly  variegated  And  veined,  with  pur- 
ple, crimson,  and  shades  of  bine  and  flesh  co- 
lour. Legumes  pendulous,  long,  cylindrical, 
black  when  ripe.  The  roots  have  a  sweetish 
ta^te,  and  afford  some  luxuries  and  refresh- 
ments to  the  hardy  independent  Highlander. 
There  is  considerable  elegance  in  the  flowers, 
and  in  the  plant  altogether. 

2.  Wood  bitter  vetch  (a  tylvatieiM).   In  this 
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VETERIKARY  COLLEGE. 

species  the  root  is  woody  and  tough,  deeply^ 
fixed  in  the  ground.  The  stems  are  numerous^ 
spreading  or  recumbent,  1  to  2  feet  long,  hairy, 
more  or  less  branched.  Clusters  of  numerous 
flowers,  which  have  a  hairy  calyx,  are  cream*> 
coloured,  streaked,  and  tipped  with  purple. 
The  legumes  are  ovate-oblong,  smooth,  com- 
pressei^  and  shorter  than  usual  in  the  genus. 

VETCH,  KIDNEY.    See  KimrxT-VBTca. 

VETCH,  MILK.    See  Milk-Vxtch. 

VETCHLING  {Laikyrut,)  A  numerous 
herbaceous  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  plants. 
The  flowers  are  stalked,  axillary,  eiUier  soli- 
tary, in  pairs,  or  in  clusters ;  either  crimson, 
purplish,  blue,  or  yellow.  The  herbage  com* 
monly  affords  good  fodder;  the  seeds  are  scarce* 
ly  used  for  any  purpose.  There  are  seven  indi* 
genous  species  of  vetchling,  or  everlasting  pea; 
Sie  yellow  vetchling  {JL  apKacd),  the  crimson 
vetchling  or  grass-vetch  (£.  ninoitia),  the  rough- 
podded  vetchling  (JL.  hvrnam),  the  yellow  mea» 
dow  vetchling,  or  tare  everlasting  {L,  praUnau)^. 
narrow-leav^  everlasting  pea  {L.  lyliwKm), 
broad-leaved  everlasting  pea  (X.  2ati/o£iiM),  and 
the  blue  marsh  vetchling  (X.  paJustrit) :  most 
of  these  species  have  been  already  noticed  un* 
der  the  heads  EvsBLASTiire  Pba  and  Latbt* 
BUS.  The  UAifoiiuM  is  that  species  usually  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  It  has  been  recommended  for  field 
cultivation,  but  the  advice  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed. Bees  procure  much  honey  from  the- 
flowers. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE.  The  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  have  instituted  a  veterinary 
school  in  connection  with  their  establishment, 
which  is  under  the  management  of  Professor 
Dick.  By  diffusing  generally  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  veterinary  medicine,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  consequences  to 
the  community  at  large.  A  veterinary  college 
has  long  been  established  in  London;  and  tlu^t 
useful  periodical,  the  Veterinarian,  edited  by 
Professor  Youatt,  has  added  much  valuable  in* 
formation  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  dis* 
eases  of  animals.    See  Fabbibbt  and  Hipvo- 

VATHOLOeV. 

The  London  Veterinary  College  was  first 
established  in  the  year  1793,  at  St  Pancras. 
Mr.  Boardman,  in  his  Didionary  of  the  Veteri^ 
nary  Art,  remarks,  that  ''the  public  are  indebt^ 
ed  for  this  national  foundation  to  the  exertiona 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Odiham,  in 
Hampshire.  The  first  professor  was  M.  St 
Bel,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  previously  signal- 
ized himself  in  this  conntnr  as  a  veteriaafy 
anatomist,  by  dissecting  the  famous  race-horse 
Eclipse.  This  college  is  supported  b^  public 
subscription.  The  annual  contribution  is  % 
guineas,  but  payment  of  20  guineas  at  once 
cbnstittites  a  subscriber  for  life. 

**The  views  and  objects  of  the  college  ap* 
pear  in  the  following  statement,  printed  by  the 
authority  of  the  governors.  The  grand  object^ 
they  observe,  is  &e  improvement  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  in  order  to  remedy  the  ignorance 
and  incompetency  of  farriers,  so  long  univei^ 
salty  complained  ot  For  this  end,  a  range  of 
stables,  a  forge,  a  theatre  for  dissections  and 
lectures,  with  other  buildings,  have  been 
erected:  aVentleman  of  superior  abilities  haa 
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bten  appointed  professor,  with  other  reqaisite 
officers. 

"The  anatomical  structure  of  quadrupeds, 
as  horses,  cattie,  sheep,  dogs,  dec.,  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  remedies 
proper  to  be  applied,  are  inrestigated  and  re- 
gularly taught;  by  which  meaus  enlightened 
practitioners  of  liberal  education,  whose  whole 
study  has  been  devoted  to  the  veterinary  art  in 
all  its  branches,  may  be  gradually  dispersed 
over  the  kingdom,  in  whose  skill  and  expe- 
rience confidence  may  be  securely  placed. 

"  Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
their  diseased  animals  to  the  college,  without 
further  expense  than  that  of  their  daily  food, 
and  these  in  general  form  a  sufficient  number 
of  patients  for  the  practice  of  the  professor 
and  pupils.  On  fixed  days,  the  professor  pre- 
scribes for  animals  belonging  to  subscribers 
who  find  it  inconvenient  to  spare  them  from 
home,  provided  the  necessary  medicines  be 
furnished  and  compounded  at  the  college; 
subscribers'  horses  are  also  there  shod  at  the 
ordinary  prices." 

VILLOUS.  A  term  in  botany,  signifying 
covered  with  soft,  close,  long,  loose  hairs,  re- 
sembling fthag. 

VINE  (Vititf  from  the  Celtic  gwid,  signifying 
the  best  of  trees.  Wine  is  derived  from  the 
Celtic  word  gudn).  A  valuable  genus  of  plants. 
The  common  grape  vine  (  V,  vmifera),  with  its 
▼ery  numerous  garden  varieties,  is  in  general 
cultivation  for  its  much-esteemed  fruit  None 
of  the  other  species  are  worth  cultivating. 
The  acids  of  grapes  are  chiefly  the  tartaric 
and  acetic ;  but  malic  acid  is  also  present  in 
them.  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Eiuydopadia  of 
Cfardraifig,  thus  botanically  describes  the  vine: 
— ''The  grape  vine  is  a  trailing,  deciduous, 
hardy  shrub,  with  a  twisted  irregular  stem,  and 
long  flexible  branches,  decumbent,  like  those 
•of  the  bramble;  or  supporting  themselves, 
-when  near  other  trees,  by  means  of  tendrils, 
■like  the  pea.  The  leaves  are  large,  lobed,  en- 
tire, or  serrated  and  downy,  or  smooth ;  green 
jn  summer,  but  when  mature,  those  varieties 
in  which  the  predominating  colour  is  red  con- 
-stantly  change  to,  or  are  tinged  with,  some 
shade  of  that  colour ;  and  those  of  white,  green, 
■or  yellow  grapes  as  constantly  change  to  a 
yellow,  and  are  never  in  the  least  tinged  with 
imrple,  red,  or  scarlet.  The  breadth  of  the 
ieave9  varies  from  6  to  7  or  10  inches,  and  the 
length  of  the  footstalks  from  4  to  8  inches. 
■The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  shoots  of  the 
•same  year,  which  shoots  generally  proceed  from 
■those  of  the  year  preceding;  they  are  in  the 
form  of  a  raceme,  of  a  greenish- white  colour, 
appearing  in  the  open  air  in  England  in  June ; 
•and  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  berry  kind,  attains 
such  maturity  as  the  season  and  situation  ad- 
mit by  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  The 
berry  or  grape  is  generally  globular,  but  oAen 
ovate,  ov al,  obi ong,  or  fi nger-shaped ;  the  colours 
are  green,  white,  red,  yellow,  amber,  or  black,  or 
a  variegation  of  two  or  more  of  these  colours. 
The  skin  is  smooth ;  the  pulp  and  juice  of  a 
dulcet,  poignant,  elevated,  generous  flavour. 
£very  berry  ought  to  enclose  five  small  heart 
or  pear-shaped  stones;  but  as  they  are  par- 
lially  abortive,  they  have  seldom  more  than 
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three ;  and  some  varieties,  as  Ihej  attain  i 
certain  age,  as  the  Ascalon  or  Sultana  raisin, 
have  none.  The  weight  of  a  berry  depeods 
not  only  on  its  size,  but  on  the  thickness  of  its 
skin,  and  texture  of  the  flesh,  the  li^test  be- 
ing the  thin-skinned  and  jaicy  sorts,  as  the 
sweei-water  or  Muscadine." 

Although  we  presume  the  excellent  treails; 
of  Mr.  Clement  Hoare  on  the  Culture  €rf  iht  Tw 
is  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers,  vet,  a> 
there  is  no  other  standard  work  of  refereace 
on  this  subject,  we  must  necessarily  draw  opa 
this  for  our  extracts. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  vcri! 
(observes  this  experienced  cultivator)  wkei 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man  have  readfR^i 
conducive  to  his  contort  and  to  the  ealaJf^ 
ment  of  the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments,  acd  ute 
increase  of  his  pleasurable  gratifications,  Uie 
vine  stands  forward  as  the  most  pre-emiaefiijT 
conspicuous.  Its  quickness  of  growth,  cb; 
great  age  to  which  it  will  live, — so  grea;  ia- 
deed,  as  to  be  unknown ;  its  almost  ajtil  ex- 
emption from  all  those  adverse  coDbageacies 
which  blight  and  diminish  the  prodace  of  other 
fruit^bearing  trees ;  its  astonishing  vegeta&fc 
power ;  its  wonderful  fertility,  and  its  ddicioas 
fruit,  applicable  to  so  many  imposes,  Mai 
agreeable  to  all  palates,  in  all  its  vaned  shapes, 
—combine  to  mark  it  out  as  oae  of  the  great- 
est blessings  bestowed  by  Providence  lo  pr> 
mote  the  comfort  and  enjoyments  of  the  haaax 
race. 

From  the  remotest  records  of  antiqaitf ,  tkc 
vine  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  as  the  cjpe 
of  plenty  and  the  symlxd  of  happiness.  Tie 
pages  of  Scripture  abound  with  allosioas  ci 
the  fertility  of  the  vine  as  emblematic  ofpro^ 
perity;  and  it  is  emphatically  decJare^  in  de- 
scribing the  peaceful  and  flouriduqg  state  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  during  the  teiga  oC  So- 
lomon, that  <*Judah  and  Israel  dwdl  safely, 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  % 
tree,  from  I>an  even  to  Beersheba."  T^ 
source  of  enjoyment  thus  mentioned  to  reeard 
the  happy  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  may  h^ 
with  i^eference  to  the  vine,  literally  possessed 
by  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitaats  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  is  generalif 
considered  to  be  Persia.  The  finest  gra^  b 
the  world  are  those  of  Shiraz  and  of  Casv£^ 
The  latter  city,  says  M.  Marier,  is  enviroaK 
by  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  the  forsc 
yield  a  grape  which  is  celebrated  throoghse 
Persia.  It  is  along  the  line  of  mountains  dka 
stretch  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  CaspizL 
Sea,  that  the  best  vine  districts  are  sitoaiei : 
but  the  grape  vine  has  been  found  wM  ir 
America,  and  has  now  become  naturalized  u. 
all  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world.  la  i^ 
northern  hemisphere  it  forms  an  importaa. 
branch  of  rural  economy,  from  the  21st  to  ib? 
5 1st  parallel  of  latitude;  and  by  an  improw. 
method  of  culture  very  fine  grapes  may  b« 
annually  grown  on  the  surface  of  walls,  in  i^ 
open  air,  as  far  north  as  the  54th  parallel,  aac 
even  beyond  that  in  favourable  seasons.  Tb-. 
vine  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  is.: 
Britain  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christiai 
era.    It  certainly  did  not  exist  before  the  Ko- 
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ttan  inyasioD,  as  neither  Cesar,  Pliny,  nor 
Tacitus  notice  it  in  the  description  of  Great 
Britain.  Bede  informs  ns,  that  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  century  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  the  vine  had  made  some  progress  in 
Great  Britain :  vines  are  mentioned  in  the  laws 
of  Alfred.  History,  indeed,  amply  proves,  that 
for  a  long  series  of  ages  vineyards  were  com- 
mon in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  wine  produced  from  them  was 
so  great  as  to  he  considered  one  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  land.  Lamharde  (Topographi- 
eal  Dictionary  of  England)  informs  us,  that  at 
Hailing,  near  Rochester,  the  bishop's  vineyard 
yielded  such  excellent  wine,  that  a  present  of 
it  was  sent  to  Edward  II.  when  he  was  at 
Bakingfield.  There  was  a  royal  vineyard  at 
Bockingham,  in  the  fiAh  year  of  King  Stephen ; 
and  William  of  Malmsbury,  speaking  of  the 
vale  of  Gloucester,  says,  ''this  district,  too, 
exhibits  a  greater  number  of  vineyards  than 
any  other  county  in  England,  yielding  abund- 
ant crops,  and  of  superior  quality."  The  same 
author  also  says,  that  in  the  isle  of  Ely  the 
soil  is  ''  covered  with  vines,  which  either  trail 
along  the  ground  or  are  trained  on  high,  and 
supported  on  poles."  In  the  time  of  Richard^ 
II.,  also,  the  vine  grew  so  plentifully  in  Wind- 
sor Little  Park,  that  part  of  the  wine  made 
there  was  sold  for  the  king's  profit.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  however,  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  has  fallen  into  general  neglect, 
although  good  grapes  might  be  grown  on  vines 
trained  as  espaliers,  or  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  vineyards  abroad,  from  which  excellent 
wine  could  be  made,  at  a  cost  that  would  not 
exceed  that  of  moderately  strong  beer.  Why 
vineyards  should  have  so  completely  disap- 
peared, it  is  difficult  to  say,  since  there  are 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  poor  land  that  are 
of  little  value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
but  on  which  vines  would  flourish,  and  pro- 
dace  abundant  crops  of  grapes,  and  yield  there- 
by a  most  profitable  return. 

Frmt-^aring  Powen  of  the  Vines — From  a 
long  course  of  experiments,  Mr.  Hoare  has 
computed  the  following  scale  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  grapes  which  any  vine  can  per- 
fectly mature,  in  proportion  to  the  circum- 
ference of  its  stem  measured  just  above  the 
^ound. 
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No  vine  shonld  be  suffered  to  ripen  fruit 
until  its  stem  measures  3  inches  in  girt  In 
general,  vines  are  allowed  to  bear  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  grapes  than  the  above. scale 
represents,  but  in  all  such  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  not  perfectly  ripened ;  and 
-moreover,  by  producing  a  superabundance  of 
fruit,  the  plants  are  crippled  for  many  years. 

Mpect.r^The  warmer  the  aspect,  the  greater 
perfection  does  the  grape  attain  in  the  climate 
of  England,  provided  ail  other  circumstances 
are  alike ;  and  if  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
sun's  rays  shining  on  the  surface  of  a  wall 


were  alone  to  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
best  aspect,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  naming  a  due  southern  one  as  better 
than  any  other.  But  warmth  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient; Aelter  from  the  withering  influence  of 
the  wind  is  equally  necessary.  The  best  as« 
pects  are  those  that  range  from  the  eastern  to 
the  southeastern,  both  inclusive.  The  next 
best  are  those  from  southeast  to  south.  | 

Soil — ^The  natural  soil  which  is  most  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  and  to  the 
perfection  of  its  fruit  in  this  country,  is  a  light, 
porous,  rich,  sandy  loam,  not  more  than  18 
inches  in  depth,  on  a  dry  bottom  of  gravel, 
stones,  or  rocks.  A  strong  argillaceous  soil  is 
injurious  to  the  vine :  it  checks  the  expansion 
of  the  roots,  and  retains  too  much  moisture. 
In  calcareous  soils  the  vine  always  flourishes, 
especially  if  the  bottom  be  stony  or  gravelly. 
No  subsoil  can  possess  too  great  a  quantity  of 
these  materials  for  the  roots  of  the  vine,  which 
run  with  eagerness  into  all  the  cleAs,  crevices, 
and  openings  in  which  such  subsoils  abound. 
In  these  dry  and  warm  situations,  the  fibrous 
extremities,  pushing  themselves  with  the  great- 
est avidity,  and  continually  branching  out  in 
every  possible  direction,  lie  secure  from  that 
excess  of  moisture  which  frequently  accumu- 
lates in  more  compact  soils ;  and,  clinging  like 
ivy  round  the  porous  surfaces  of  their  retreats, 
extract  therefrom  a  species  of  food,  more  nou- 
rishing than  that  obtained  by  them  under  any 
other  circumstances  whatever.  All  borders, 
therefore,  made  expressly  for  the  reception  of 
vines,  ought  to  be  composed  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dry  materials,  such  as  stones  and 
brickbats,  broken  moderately  small,  lumps  of 
old  mortar,  broken  pottery,  oyster  shells,  Ac, 
to  enable  the  roots  to  extend  themselves  freely 
in  their  search  after  food  and  nourishment;  to 
keep  them  dry  and  warm  by  the  free  admission 
of  air  and  solar  heat,  and  to  admit  of  heavy 
rains  passing  quickly  through,  without  being 
retained  sufficiently  long  to  saturate  the  roots, 
and  thereby  injure  their  tender  extremities. 
The  sweepings  obtained  from  a  turnpike  road, 
or  from  any  other  high  road  kept  in  a  good 
state  of  repair  by  the  frequent  addition  of 
stones,  and  on  which  there  is  a  considerable 
traffic  of  horses  or  other  cattle,  is  the  very  best 
compost  that  can  be  added  to  any  border  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  vines.  Its  compo- 
nent parts,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  gravel, 
pulverized  stones,  and  the  residuum  of  dung 
and  urine,  afibrd  a  greater  quaotity  of  food, 
and  of  a  richer  and  more  lasting  nature,  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  description  of  com- 
post that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  beiog 
used  for  that  purpose.  Borders  in  which  vines 
are  planted  should  never  be  cropped  nor  digged. 

Manvre, — The  best  species  of  manure  for  the 
vine  are  those  which  afford  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  nourishment,  but  at  the  same  time 
slowly  decompose  in  the  soil.  Such  are  bones, 
whole  or  crushed,  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  cat- 
tle, the  entire  carcasses  of  animals,  cuttings  of 
leather,  woollen  rags,  feathers,  and  hair,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  vines  themselves.  Liquid 
manures  are  also  valuable,  and  forcing  in  their 
effbct;  of  this  class  the  most  powerful  arc 
urine,  soot-water,  blood,  the  drainings  of  ^ng- 
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lieaps,  and  soap-suds.  It  should,  however,  al- 
ways be  recollected,  that  the  more  manure  is 
used,  the  poorer  the  wine  procured  from  the 
grapes.  As  a  top-dressiDg,  and  to  be  forked 
into  the  border,  night-Boil,  refuse  fish,  stable 
manure,  and  the  excrements  of  all  birds  and 
animals,  will  be  found  highly  enriching  sub- 
stances as  fertilizers,  and  their  nutritive  and 
stimulating  properties  have  been  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  progress  of  this  work ;  but  if 
rich  manures  are  used,  they  should  be  mixed 
with  turf  and  sand.  In  the  Alto  Douro  is  a 
law  which  prohibits  the  vine  being  *"  littered;" 
as  this  operation,  though  it  considerably  aug- 
ments the  produce,  tends  to  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  the  wine. 

On  tht  Construction  of  WaUs. — No  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  height  of  the 
wall,  which  must  necessarily  vary  under  differ- 
ent situations  and  circumstances.  Mr.  Hoare 
states,  that  in  unsheltered  situations  and  ex- 
posed aspects  he  has  never  seen  fine  grapes 
produced  much  higher  than  8  feet  from  the 
ground. 

But,  in  favourable  situations,  height  is  no 
consequence.  If  built  for  the  express  purpose 
of  rearing  grapes,  low  walls  of  not  more  than 
6  feet  are  to  be  preferred,  as  more  convenient 
for  pruning  and  training  the  vines.  Brick 
walls  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  the  surface 
being  smooth  and  even.  A  considerable  heat 
is  obtained  by  blackening  the  wall. 

Propagatio$u — Vines  are  propagated  in  the 
open  ground  by  layers  and  by  cuttings.  The 
former  is  the  most  expeditious  mode,  provided 
the  shoots  be  laid  down  in  pots,  and  planted 
out  the  same  summer.  The  latter  mode  is 
much  the  best.  To  provide  cuttings  to  be 
planted  at  the  proper  season,  select  at  the  au- 
tumnal pruning  a  sufficient  number  of  shoots 
of  the  preceding  summer's  growth.  Choose 
such  as  are  well  ripened,  of  a  medium  size,  and 
moderately  short-jointed.  Gut  them  into  con- 
venient lengths  of  6  or  8  buds  each,  leaving  at 
the  ends  not  less  than  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  blank  wood  for  the  protection  of  the  termi- 
nal buds.  Stick  these  temporary  cuttings  about 
9  inches  in  the  groQnd,'in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
Bituation,  where  they  will  be  effectually  pro- 
tected from  the  severity  of  the  winter.  The 
best  time  to  plant  them  out  is  about  the  middle 
of  March,  but  any  time  from  the  1st  of  that 
month  to  the  lOtfa  of  April  will  do  very  well. 

Pnming  and  training  are  so  closely  connected 
together,  and  so  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  they  almost  constitute  one  operation. 
The  judicious  pruning  of  a  vine  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  of  culture  throughout  the 
whole  routine  of  its  management  The  object 
is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  useless  and  superabun- 
dant wood,  for  those  shoots  of  a  vine  which 
bear  fhiit  one  year  never  bear  any  afterwards. 
There  are  three  methods  of  pruning  vines  in 
practice  amongst  gardeners ;  namely,  the  lon^ 
pruning,  spur-pruning,  and  the  fan  or  fruil  ttee 
method.  The  first  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
eligible  method,  and  is  that  wkdch  is  practised 
and  recommended  by  Mr.  Hoare.  As  the  sole 
object  in  view  in  pruning  a  vine  is  to  increase 
its  fertility,  the  best  method  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  leave  a  sufficient  supply  oi  bearing  shoots 
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on  the  least  possible  proportionate  quantity  of 
old  wood. 

Long-pruning  appears  to  recommend  itself 
by  its  simplicity ;  by  the  old  wood  of  the  vine 
being  annually  got  rid  of;  by  the  small  num- 
ber of  wounds  inflicted  in  the  pruning ;  by  the 
clean  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  vine ; 
and  by  the  great  ease  with  which  it  is  niana^ed, 
in  consequence  of  its  occupjring  bat  a  small 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  Hoare  lays  down  the  following  practical 
general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  pmner : — 

1st  In  pruning,  always  cut  upwards,  and  in 
a  sloping  direction. 

2d.  AlwajTs  leave  an  inch  of  blank  wood  be- 
yond the  terminal  bud»  and  let  the  cut  be  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bud. 

3d.  Prune  so  as  to  leave  as  few  wounds  as 
possible,  and  let  the  surface  of  every  cut  be 
perfectly  smooth. 

4th.  In  cutting  out  an  old  branch,  prone  it 
even  with  the  parent  limb,  that  the  wound  may 
quickly  heal. 

6th.  Prune  so  as  to  obtain  the  qnantity  of 
fruit  desired  on  the  smallest  number  of  shoots 
possible. 

6th.  Never  prune  in  fh>sty  weather,  nor  when 
a  frost  is  expected. 

7th.  Never  prune  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  or  May.  Pruning  in  either  of  these 
months  causes  bleeding,  and  occasions  thereby 
a  wasteful  and  an  injurious  expenditure  of  sap. 

8th.  Let  the  general  autumnal  pruning  take 
place  as  soon  aAer  the  1st  of  October  as  the 
gathering  of  the  fruit  will  permit 

Lastly,  use  a  pmning-knife  of  the  best  de- 
scription, and  let  it  be,  if  possible,  as  sharp  as 
a  razor. 

TVatmng.— To  train  a  vine  (Mr.  Hoare  goes 
on  to  observe)  on  the  surface  of  a  wall  is  to 
regulate  the  position  of  its  branches,  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  which  are,  to  protect  them  from 
the  influence  of  the  wind ;  to  bring  them  into 
close  contact  with  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  benefit  of  its  warmth ;  to  spread 
them  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  that 
the  foliage  and  fruit  may  receive  the  fall  effect 
of  the  sun's  rays,  and  to  retard  the  motion  of 
the  sap,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  forma* 
tion  of  fruit-buds.  The  flow  of  sap,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  always  strongest  in  a  vertical 
direction,  and  weakest  in  a  downward  one.. 
For  this  reason,  the  method  of  serpentine  train- 
ing may  be  considered  preferable  to  every 
other,  being  calculated  in  a  greater  degree  to 
check  the  too  rapid  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  to 
make  it  flow  more  equally  into  the  fruiting 
shoots,  and  those  intended  for  fomre  bearers* 
On  walls  that  are  much  less  than  5  fbet  high, 
a  portion  of  the  shoots  must  be  trained  hori- 
zontally. 

Variatia  of  Cfrapes.r^Tht  following  1%  sorts 
of  grapes  are  those  best  adapted  for  culture  on 
open  walls  in  England.^— 

1.  Black  Hamburgh.  As  a  splendid  table 
fruit,  this  is,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  grapes  that  can  be  grown  on  open 
walls.  It  is  a  prolific  bearer,  hardy  in  iu  na- 
ture, and  under  judicious  culture  will  ripen 
with  as  small  a  portion  of  dmect  solar  heat  as 
any  grape  we  have* 
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3.  Black  Prince.  This  is  a  very  fine  grape, 
and  n^riy  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  black 
Hamburgh;  both  of  these  sorts  ripen  in  a 
southeastern  aspect,  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. 

3.  Esperione.  The  Esperione  vine  is  veiy 
hardy,  extremely  prolific,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
perfectly  in  any  season,  however  unfavourable. 

4.  Black  Muscadine.  This  is  also  a  prolific 
bearer,  but  it  requires  a  good  aspect  to  ripen  it 
perfectly. 

6.  Miller's  Burgundy.  This  is  a  very  hardy 
and  prolific  grape,  and  ripens  perfectly  in  any 
season.  Its  leaves,  which  are  very  thick,  dis^ 
tinguish  it  from  every  other  sort,  being  covered 
on  both  sides  with  a  hoary  down,  which,  when 
they  are  young,  is  nearly  white;  hence  it  is 
called  the  '^mUier't^  grape. 

6.  Claret  grape.  This  is  a  very  fine  wine 
grape.  It  requires  a  good  aspect  Early  in 
the  summer  its  leaves  change  to  a  russet  red, 
and  die  in  the  autumn  of  a  deep  purple  blood 
colour. 

7, 8, 9.  Black,  grizzly,  and  white  Frontignan. 
The  flavour  of  these  three  sorts  is  so  extremely 
delicious,  that  no  good  vine  wall  should  be 
without  diem.  They  ripen  well  in  favourable 
aspects,  and  where  the  soil  is  very  dry;-  but, 
being  thin-skinned,  and  constitutionally  dis- 
posed to  decay  after  they  become  fully  ripe, 
they  cannot  be  kept  long  on  the  vine,  particu- 
larly if  the  wall  against  which  they  are  grow- 
ing be  destitute  of  a  projecting  coping. 

10.  White  Muscadine.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  grape,  and  a  prolific  bearer;  and 
from  its  hardy  nature,  and  the  certainty  with 
which  it  ripens  in  any  season,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best  white  grape  that  can  be 
l^wn  on  open  walls. 

11.  Malmsey  Muscadine.  This  resembles 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  berries  are 
smaller,  and  the  branches  not  so  regularly 
formed;  but  die  juice  is  sweeter,  and  pos- 
sesses a  higher  flavour. 

12.  White  Sweetwater.  This  is  a  delicious 
grape;  but,  owing  to  its  tenderness  when  in 
hlossom,  the  berries  sit  very  unevenly  on  the 
branches. 

If  it  be  desired  to  have  a  very  early  sort,  to 
the  preceding  may  be  added  the  early  black 
July;  which,  though  the  branches  and  berries 
are  smaller,  and  the  latter  in  general  unevenly 
set,  is  a  very  sweet  and  also  a  well-flavoiired 
grape.  (BSbore  on  tJu  CuUwaiion  of  tfm  Graps- 
Vine  on  open  WaUe^  3d  edition ;  PmUpj^e  But, 
<fFnnt$,  p.  177.) 

The  work  of  Mr.  Hoare  is  so  full  of  details 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  directions  contained  in  his  work ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  state- 
ment of  a  few  general  truths  in  rsgard  to  the 
•cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  United  States,  the 
results  of  much  observation  and  some  experi- 
ence. 

1.  The  vine  is  a  native  of  America,  as  it  is 
4)f  Asia,  while  it  was  an  exotic  in  Europe. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  soil  or  cU* 
mate  of  America  uncongenial  to  die  vine,  and, 
in  fact,  diere  are  few  parts  of  the  United  SttOes 
where  the  forests  are  not  filled  with  grape-vines 
^owisg  with  the  greatest  exaberanoe*     U, 


therefore,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  made 
comparatively  litde  progress,  it  is  mainly  bo- 
cause  other  fruits  and  other  crops  have  offered 
greater  attractions.  But  as  the  country  has 
advanced,  and  the  population  is  concentrated 
in  large  towns,  the  grape  has  become  an  ob- 
I  ject  of  more  interest,  and  we  think  it  would 
now  reward  the  industry  of  our  farmers. 

%,  This  cultivation  would  have  two  objects, 
the  making  of  wine,  and  the  supply  of  grapes 
for  the  table.  As  to  the  first,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  wine  can  be  made  of  an  excellent  quality 
and  at  not  unreasonable  prices  in  the  United 
States.  In  fhct,  we  know  that  cultivators  on  a 
large  scale,  such  as  Mr.  Rapp,  at  Harmony,  Mr. 
Longworth,  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Geo.  Sheafi*,  and  Mr.  N. 
Biddle,  both  of  Pennsylvania,  have  succeeded 
in  making  win&--good,  sound,  palatable  wine, 
which  would  require  only  the  wine-dealers'  arts 
to  place  it  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  some  of 
the  best  wines  of  Europe.  But  so  long  as  the 
wines  of  France  and  of  the  old-established  wine 
countries  of  Europe  can  be  produced  so  cheap- 
ly, and  imported  with  scarcely  any  duty,  the 
competition  of  the  foreign  wine-makers  is  diffi- 
cult to  withstand,  and  it  is  mainly,  therefore, 
when  raised  for  the  table  that  grapes  will  repay 
the  labour  of  the  farmer;  and. this,  we  thinl^ 
they  certainly  would  do.  The  importation  of 
grapes  and  raisins  into  the  United  States  will 
afibrd  the  best  evidence  of  the  consumption  of 
those  articles,  and  their  eost  to  us. 

We  happen  to  have  before  us  two  returns 
of  importations  for  different  years,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts. 

In  the  year  1884  the  importation  stood  dius — 

Qaulttf.  VriooL 

6,§Q7,517  lbs. 
7,433,907 


RaiclDi  Id  jara 
All  otber  ralflni 


•477,318 
M6^516 


14,»I,0M 


The  importation  of  1887  Wi 


SalsiiM  Id  boxea 
▲n  otber  raitioa 


lS,3tl,7%lbf. 
0,6I»,810 

10,1I7,<M 


•78MM 


#060^1 
840,099 

#MW,830 


We  have  not  at  hand  any  more  recent  state- 
ments, and  therefore  do  not  know  how  these 
importations  have  been  sustained.  But  these 
tables  show  an  efficient  demand  for  grapes, 
fresh  and  dried,  of  no  less  than  1,380,000  dol« 
lars  in  a  single  year.  Such  an  object  is  worth 
contending  for.  These  imported  grapes  are 
generally  not  of  the  best  kind«  even  in  dieir 
own  country,  being  selected  mainly  on  account 
of  their  haid  skins  and  their  ability  to  bear  the 
long  voyage.  They  are  gathered  before  they 
are  fully  ripe,  and,  being  packed  in  sawdust, 
they  retain  too  much  of  the  flavour  of  that  ma- 
terial. Now,  if  these  grapes  were  met  on  their 
arrival  by  grapes  grown  here,  and  plucked 
from  the  vines  within  a  few  hours  instead  of 
a  few  months  before  they  are  brought  on  the 
table,  the  preference  could  not  iail  to  be  given 
to  the  native  fruits. 

Such  fruits  might  be  furnished  from  vineries 
covered  with  glass,  or  raised  in  the  open  fields. 

Por  raising  grapes  under  glass,  we  do  not 
diink  it  necessary  to  give  any  directions,  since 
whoever  proposes  it  will  find  ample  instroot 
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tions  in  the  works  of  Mintosh  and  other  gar- 
deners. Of  the  kinds  of  grapes  best  adapted 
for  cnitare  under  glass  we  may  speak  with 
some  confidence.  These  kinds  are  very  name- 
rous — great  varieties  of  Chasselas — great  var 
rieties  of  Maskats — many  of  Frontignac.  But 
we  think  that  the  labour  and  time  are  best  re- 
warded by  the  black  Hamburgh,  which,  for  its 
excellence  and  its  abundant  bearing,  may  per- 
haps be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  grape 
family;  by  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  fla- 
v3Sk  of  which  is  of  surpassing  richness,  though 
an  uncertain  and  scanty  bearer,  and  by  one  or 
two  varieties  of  the  Frontignac.  These  are  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  kinds,  and  none 
of  the  imported  grapes  can  be  placed  in  any 
sort  of  comparison  with  them. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes  in  the  open  air  is 
of  course  cheaper  and  easier  to  farmers. 

The  best  kind  of  foreign  grapes,  such  as  are 
above  enumerated,  may  be  successfully  grown 
in  city  gardens  with  much  shelter  and  care, 
and  there  are  few  gardens  in  which  they  would 
not  prosper.  But  as  yet  the  foreign  grape  has 
not  succeeded  in  field  cultivation,  and  accord- 
ingly for  this  purpose  we  must  employ  other 
varieties,  which,  though  of  inferior  quality, 
are  either  natives,  civilized  by  cultivation,  or 
foreigners  gradually  acclimated.  The  sorts 
which  are  most  considered  are  the  Scuppemon, 
a  vine  of  doubtful  origin,  which  thrives  well 
and  bears  abundantly  in  North  Carolina,  but 
as  yet  has  made  little  progress  to  the  north, 
though  worthy,  we  believe,  of  more  extensive 
experiments.  Those  most  known  to  field  cul- 
tivation in  the  Middle  States  are  the  Alexan- 
der, the  Isabella,  and  the  Catawba;  and  on 
these  our  markets  will  probably  rely  for  some 
time.  They  may  be  cultivated  in  rows  exactly 
like  Indian  corn,  with  the  plough  and  the  hoe- 
harrow;  they  do  not  require  even  as  much 
trouble  as  a  field  of  Indian  com,  and,  instead 
of  being  renewed  and  replanted  every  year, 
the  plants  will  last  for  many  generations  of 
men.  They  require  no  covering  in  winter,  but 
will  stand  unharmed  the  severest  frosts  and 
snows. 

On  the  whole,  what  we  think  should  come 
nextinthe  progress  of  American  farming  is,  that 
every  farm-house  should  have  its  patch  of  grapes 
as  well  as  of  peas  or  beans,  of  the  improved 
native  grapes,  and  that  by  degrees  the  highest 
kinds  of  foreign  grapes  should  be  acclimated, 
80  as  to  form  a  part  of  field  cultivation.  This 
we  believe  entirely  practicable,  and  to  this  we 
invite  the  attention  of  farmers. 

Of  foreign  grapes  two*  kinds  are  well  known 
in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  as  well  as  Mid- 
dle States,  namely,  the  Summer  sweetwater  and 
the  White  sweetwater.  Highly  interesting  com- 
munications upon  the  subject  of  the  vine  cul- 
ture in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  the 
Jmerican  Farmer,  Fanrm'B  RtgiHer,  and  many 
other  valuable  periodicals. 

Among  the  various  species  of  grape-vines 
found  wild  in  the  forests  of  the  United  States, 
the  following  have  been  described  by  botanists. 

1.  Fox-grape  (Firit  labrutka  or  VUU  vu^rina). 

The  berries  of  this  luxuriant  vine  grow  in  short 

alusters,  and  are  about  half  an  inch  and  oAen 

nora  in  diameter,  varying  at  maturity  from  near^ 
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ly  black  to  dartE  amber  or  copper  colour  ad 
greenish-white.  The  flavour  is  masty  and  strcar 
**  All  kinds  of  this  grape,"  says  Bartram, "  possdi 
a  strong,  rancid  smell  and  taste,  have  a  itki 
coriaceous  skin,  and  a  tou^h,  jell74ike  pub  a 
tegument  which  encloses  the  seeds.    Beivesi 
this  nucleus  and  the  skin  is  a  sweet,  hr^r 
juice,  but  a  little  acerb  or  stinging  to  the  tx^ 
if  pressed  hard  in  eating  them.     There  is  ai- 
other  property  of  this  grape  'vhich  alcM  j 
sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  the  K.  vu^um,  th- 
is, the  strong,  rancid  smell  of  its  ripe  fr: . 
very  like  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  bodr  :>: 
the  fox,  which  gave  rise  to  the  specific  iizi 
of  this  vine,  and  not,  as  many  have  ima?r^ 
from  its  being  the  favourite  food  of  the  ams.. 
for  the  fox  (at  least  the  American  species]  .^> 
dom  eats  grapes  or  other  fruit  if  he  cas  s?t 
animal  food."    ''In  the  wild  state,"  sajs  d: 
Darlington^  "  we  find  varieties  in  the  ihiii.  isA 
in  our  gardens  and  vineyards  we  have  gnpes 
under  several  names,  which  appear  to  be  o 
thing  more  than  varietiu  of  this — (or  pcssihlj 
some  of  them  may  be  Ayftruls)-— sack  as  the 
JsabeUa  grape,  the  SchuylkiU  (called  abo  Jkzai. 
dei's  and  Tatker^e  grape),  the  Caiamba  grape,  sid 
BlandPe  grape.    The  two  former  of  these  ai? 
nearly  black,  the  two  latter  copper  or  acbc 
coloured — ^with  less  of  the  musky  flavoar  to 
the  others.    The  SehufUeiii  and  Cct«^  rvk- 
ties  have  been  cultivated  with  the  most  r^ 
cess  in  Chester  county."    {F'iora  Cewtrica.) 

3.  IaUU  emmmer  grape  ( Fl  wtHv^t).  cafic 
also  the  Common  blue  grape  and  Buncb  eispt 
In  this  most  common  of  all  Americas  nk 
grapes  the  berries  are  round  and  small  ^ca^ 
rally  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  doaeier, 
of  a  deep  blue  or  nearly  black  cokmr,  csrered 
when  ripe  with  a  thick  bloom  or  povi^r  Their 
flavour  when  mature,  which  is  genenXtf  after 
the  first  frost,  is  of  an  agreeahle  s(n|^y  Sici& 
*«This  species,"  says  Dr.  Darlington,  ""preseiis 
several  varieties ;  some  of  them  with  a  lai^ 
fruit,  which  is  much  esteemed,  and  well  wvj? 
of  culture.  It  sometimes  attains  to  a  sro. 
height  in  rich  woodlands ;  the  upper  braseiH 
sustaining  it  by  clinging  to  the  limbs  ol  ul 
trees,  and  gradually  ascending,  whilst  the  ^er 
branches  below  die  and  drop  off,  leaviB^  "^ 
stem  naked  and  suspended,  somewhat  icsea- 
bling  a  topgallant  halyard,  bdofod  at  the  ic^"'-' 

3.  Ckuken  grape  (K  cordifotia  and  V,  lab^ei 
of  Marsh,  and  V.  eeroHna  of  Bartram),  uc 
called  Winter  grape  and  Bermndian  grv 
This  kind  has  very  smaU  berries,  not  so  larr 
as  currants.  They  are  very  late  in  ripecj^: 
ftnd,  when  mature,  are  neariy  black,  and  f?^ 
sessed  of  so  much  acerbity,  that  even  ted^ 
will  not  eat  them  until  they  have  iinderf»e 
melioration  from  autumnal  frosts.  "HiisTae 
is  remaricable  for  its  sweet  flowers.  It  aioai:> 
to  the  top  of  trees,  and  its  stems  and  twigs  v^ 
more  hard  and  woody  than  those  of  the  pceee^- 
ing  variety,  or  Summer  grape, 

4.  SmUoTBMi grape  (KiamnmaofButT^ 
and  V.  vi^piiMi  of  Linamns  and  Walter).  Tt.i 
excellent  grape  is  a  native  of  the  Sonthcr: 
States,  and  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  tbt 
Floridas  is  called  the  Bull  grape.  It  is  ^ 
noimced  by  Bartram  and  others  a  distinct  r* 
riety  from  that  which  it  nsemUaa  in  exiens 
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appeaianee,  called  Fox  grapes  from  Pennsyl' 
vania  to  Florida.  The  Ballet  or  Bull  grape  is' 
described  by  Bartram  as  having  *'a  stiff^  lig- 
neous, smooth  stem,  of  pale  ash  colour,  and 
mounts  to  a  great  height  by  climbing  up  trees. 
The  leaves  are  cocdated  and  serrated,  thin,  and 
both  surfaces  naked  or  smooth.  The  racemes 
or  fruit  bunches  short,  containing  15  or  20 
grapes  at  a  medium.  The  berries  or  acini  are 
large,  near  the  size  of  a  rifle-ball ;  of  a  black 
colour  when  ripe;  having  a  bluish  nebule 
over  them,  which  being  rubbed  off,  they  appear 
of  a  deep  blood  colour.  In  figure  they  approach 
to  an  ellipsis  or  prolate  spheroid ;  however,  at 
a  little  distance  they  appear  black  and  round. 
This  species  is  deservedly  esteemed  the  best 
native  grape  in  America,  and  would  make  a 
rich  and  delicious  wine.  The  juice  is  sweet, 
rich,  and  lively,  and  there  is  but  little  of  the 
tough,  jelly-like  substance  enclosing  the  seed. 
The  skin  of  the  grape  is  rather  thick,  yet  there 
is  a  sweet,  melting  pulp  within,  which  mixes 
with  the  saccharine  juice  when  eaten.  This 
undoubtedly  is  the  first  American  grape  which 
merits  attention  and  cultivation  for  wine.  It 
thrives  in  every  soil  and  situation,  f^om  the 
sea-coast  to  the  mountains ;  it  even  thrives  and 
is  fruitful  when  growing  in  the  barren  sand* 
hills  of  Carolina  and  Florida."     > 

After  describing  these  distinct  varieties^  of 
grapes  found  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bartram 
mentions  several  odiers  which  he  considers  de- 
rived from  a  commixture  of  those  described, 
as  Jilexander^i  or  Tcuker^s  grape;  BlanePs  grape  ; 
Raccoon  grape.  Other  varieties,  possessing  still 
superior  properties,  have  since  been  added, 
such  as  the  habeUa,  Powell,  Catawba,  Satpper^ 
non,  dec.,  already  mentioned. 

VINEGAR  is  the  acetous  and  acetic  acids 
of  the  chemist,  containing  a  variety  of  foreign 
admixtures,  some  colouring  matter,  and  an 
ethereal  substance  or  spirit,. which  gives  it  a 
grateful  aroma.  Vinegar  has  been  known  from 
a  very  early  age.  It  was  by  far  the  earliest 
known  acid  of  commerce.  That  it  was  drunk 
in  remote  periods,  diluted  with  water,  by  the 
labourers  and  soldiers,  is  very  certain.  It  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
But  then  they  had  several  descriptions,  one  of 
-which,  a  kind  of  small  wine,  which  they  called 
pesca  or  eera,  is  supposed  to  be  that  offered  to 
Ruth  {Ruth,  ii.  14),  and  to  our  Saviour  by  the 
Koman  soldiers  (Matt,  xzvii.  48).  The  stronger 
variety,  of  vinegar  is  alluded  to  in  another 
place  (Pnw.  x.  36).  They  mixed  it  also  with 
nitre,  or,  properly  speaking,  natron,  which 
was  an  alkali  that,  by  neutralizing,  destroyed 
its  sharpness.  "As  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is 
he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart." 
(Prov.  XXV.  20^  They  made  it  in  those  days 
A-om  wine.  (Numb.  vi.  3.)  It  is  known  to 
every  one,  that  when  wine  or  beer  is  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes 
sour  or  acid ;  now  this  acid  is  the  acetic.  In 
the  wine  countries  it  is  chiefly  made  from  the 
produce  of  the  vine,  weak  or  low  wines;  the 
shoots  of  the  vine,  &c.,  being  also  employed 
for  that  purpose.  It  may  be  r^idily  made  from 
merely  sugar  and  water.  That  of  commerce 
in  Bngland  is  usually  made  from  wort  from 
malt  liqvor  or  cider.    Vinegar  is  of  a  yellow* 


ish  or  reddish  colour,  an  acid  taste,  and  plea- 
sant odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  commonly 
between  1*0135  and  1*0251.  It  usually  holds 
in  solution  various  foreign  substances,  such  as 
colouring  matters,  sulphate  of  lime,  mucilage, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ethereal  spirit  alrei^y 
mentioned.  Vinegars  differ  greatly  in  strength 
and  in  purity.  The  best  known  in  England 
for  domestic  purposes  is  the  French  white 
wine  vinegar;  but  the  Vinaigre  d*Orleans,  made 
from  the  red  wine  of  the  Orleanois,  is  that  most 
esteemed  in  France ;  and  that  imported  fl|iln 
Bourdeaux,  although  named  Champagne  vine- 
gar, is  ofceu^ade  from  red  wine. '  The  density 
of  French  vmegars  varies  from  10*14  to  10*22. 
The  free  sulphuric  acid  in  British  vinegar  is 
permitted  by  the  English  excise  laws  to  the 
amount  of  one  part  in  one  thousand,  but  it  is 
often  added  to  four  times  that  amount 

Vinegar  is  readily  purified  from  its  impuri- 
ties by  distillation,  and  in  this  form  is  the  trans- 
parent distilled  vinegar  of  commerce.  But  even 
tl^en  it  is  united  with  a  considerable  portion  o£ 
water. 

The  specific  gravity  determines  this  point. 
Thus,  at  10*14  it  contains  10  per  cent  of  real 
acetic  acid,  at  10*22  15  per  cent,  at  10*25  18 
per  cent,  at  10*35  26  per  cent,  at  10*60  50  per 
cent.,  and  so  on,  until  it  reaches  10*635,  which 
is  the  strongest  liquid  acetic  acid.    • 

When  deprived  of  all  impurities  and  water, 
by  chemical  means,  pure  acetic  acid  is  com- 
posed, according  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Berze- 
lius,  of— 

CarboD       ......       46^83 

Oxygen       ......       40*82 

Hydrogen  ......        0-S5 

100 

Some  plants  contain  acetic  acid  naturally. 
M.  Vauquelin  found  it  in  the  sap  of  various 
tree's,  and  in  the  chick-pea.  Scheele  detected 
it  in  the  elderberry.  It  has  been  found  also  in 
the  date  palm  tree,  and  in  several  others ;  and 
few  plants  exist  in  which  acetic  acid  in  the 
form  of  salts,  such  as  the  acetates  of  lime  or 
potassa,  is  not  found. 

In  England,  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  pre- 
pared in  several  very  considerable  manufacto- 
ries from  a  mixture  of  barley  or  malt  with  wa- 
ter, by  keeping  the  wash  exposed  in  open  ves» 
sels  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  in  rooms 
heated  to  a  particular  temperature.  The  format 
tion  of  the  acetic  acid  in  this  manner  is  in  these 
works  promoted  by  the  addition  of  a  certain 
snmll  proportion  of  acetic  acid. 

An  excellent  vinegar  for  domestic  purposes 
may  be  readily  made  by  exposing  a  mixture- 
of  one  part  of  brown  sugar  by  weight  with 
seven  parts  of  water  and  some  yeast,  in  a  caslr 
whose  bung-hole  is  only  slightly  covered  over 
(as  by  a  piece  of  gauze  pasted  down  to  keep 
out  insects^,  for  some  weeks  to  the  action  of 
the  atmospnere  and  the  sun.  The  acetic  fer- 
mentation and  the  goodness  of  the  vinegar  are 
promoted  by  the  addition  of  vine  leaves. 

Athough  vinegar  is  familiarly  used  in  small 
quantity  as  an  agreeable  and  useful  addition  to 
food,  yet  in  large  quantities  it  interrupts  dige** 
tion,  and  induces  emaciation.    Incombinauoa 
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water,  it  is  aa  exccUent  cooling  and  invx- 1 
ting  substance  when  employed  for  spong- 
the  body,  especially  in  febrile  conditions 
:  its  vapour  inhaled  with  the  vapour  of  hot 
iT  relieves  hoarseness;  and,  when  mode- 
ly  dilated,  it  forms  an  excellent  gargle  in 
med  or  sore  throats.  See  Acids  and  Pt- 
oBTBOvs  Acin. 

[OLET  (Viola).  All  the  species  of  this 
IS  deserve  to  be  cultivated,  either  for  the 
ity  or  the  scent  of  their  flowers.  The  spe- 
iiatives  of  America  thrive  best  in  vegeta^* 
mould  or  peat,  and  are  readily  increased 
arting  the  roots  or  by  seeds,  {"here  are  8 
re  species  of  violet  in  England,  and,  ac- 
ing  to  Schweinitz,  39  in  the  United  States. 
[OLET,  AMERICAN  iErythronmm  Jtmerir 
m).  Sometimes  called  Dog's-tooth  violet 
i  ver}«  pretty  plant  is  found  throughout 
Atlantic  States  on  the  lowest  alluvial 
:a  of  sireams,  and  in  most  moist  places, 
re  it  puts  forth  its  beautiful  violet  flowers 
pril  and  May.    It  has  a  perennial  bulbous 

rather  deep  in  the  grgund.  Among  other 
Tican  species  of  the  violet  enumerated  by 
nists,  is  the  white  violet  (E.  albidum),  found 
aghout  the  Western  States  and  Territories, 
pper  Louisiana,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
louri,  where  no  other  species  appears  to 
L  There  appears  to  be  a  yellow-flowered 
ies  confounded  witti  this  white  species, 
nearly  allied  to  it. 
[FER'S  BUGLOS^.    See  Hohbt,  Ciniak. 


W. 

^AGES.  The  price  or  hire  paid  to  labour- 
er servants  for  performing  difierent  sorts 
irm  work. 

bese  differ  greatly  in  difierent  districts  and 
itions,  and  according  to  the  character  and 
loyment  of  the  workmen,  but  in  all  they 
considerably  increased  within  the  last  16 

0  years.  They  may  perhaps  be  stated  as 
'ing,  in  England,  under  difierent  circnm- 
ces,  from  9t.  to  18«.  by  the  week,  and  from 
}  15^  or  18^  by  the  year. 

^A€K}N.  A  wheel-carriage,  of  which  there 
several  varieties,  accommodated  to  the  dif- 
Qt  uses  which  they  are  intended  to  serve. 
.  the  business  of  husbandry,  wagons  con- 
cted  in  difierent  forms,  and  of  various  di- 
sions,  are  made  use  of  in  difierent  districts 
arts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  mostly  without 
h  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  roads,  or  the 
ilea  which  are  to  be  conveyed  by  them; 
g  in  general  heavy,  clumsy,  and  incon- 
ient  There  is,  however,  a  wagon  much 
loyed  in  Berkshire,  England,  which  is 
}tructed  on  a  more  simple  and  convenient 
ciple  than  those  mostly  met  with  in  the 
T  southern  jmrts  of  the  island,  not  having 
height  or  weight  of  them,  while  it  possesses 
cient  strength,  ani  is  easy  in  the  draught. 
Wagons  require  more  power  in  the  draught 

1  carts,  which  is  certainly  an  objection, 
igh  they  carry  a  much  greater  load,  and  Bit 
from  being  so  handy  and  convenient;  and 
Parkinson  is  of  opmioiiy  that  more  work 
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maybe  done  in  any particnisr time, iriih^ 
same  number  of  horses,  by  carts  than  by  n 
gons^  in  the  general  ran  of  hnsbasdry  bQ» 
ness,  especially  where  the  distance  is  snl]lb^ 
tween  loading  and  unloading;  a  &ctikh 
has  long  been  known  and  attended  to  in  Ser.' 
land. 

Where  wagons  are  used  for  hnsbandrj.^ 
should  be  made  wide  and  low.  Manures  w 
be  carried  in  this  sort  of  wagon  almost  £ 
well  as  in  cans.  Broad  wheels  are  iDpnfcr 
for  passing  and  repassing  upon  tillage  lisis 
for,  if  in  fallow,  they  press  the  land  too  asc 
and  make  it  so  hard  as  to  prevent  its  bo^ 
ploughed  till  wet  comes ;  bat  on  grass  In! 
broad  wheels  are  proper  for  all  ase$,as  m 
they  operate  as  rollers. 

Wagons  are  probably  the  best  coDrem«5 
for  difierent  sons  of  heavy  loads  to  a  distuft: 
but  for  home  business,  especiall/  harres:  &i 
other  work,  which  requires  to  be  speedilj  per- 
formed in  the  field,  carts  with  proper  sfaeiruf 
will  be  found  preferable.  See  Cor  iii 
HioawAT. 

WAIN.  A  name  appUed  to  aa  oi  cat. 
without  any  side  rails,  or  ladders,  in  mm  ti 
tricts  in  England;  but  in  others  shel?inp  w 
added,  and  the  body  is  large  and  open.  i»r 
are  rarely  met  with  at  presenL  InGi«ic«» 
shire  they  adapt  them  to  harvest  work  by  to 
ladders  and  rathes  on  them.  In  the  lowtipir. 
of  the  vale  they  are  called  rfM«ffflto,bntEa 
forest  districts,  where  drawn  by  oxeD,«fflJ 

WALNUT  TREE  (/ugtou,  from /«"?*; 
literally  the  nut  of  Jove).  Ail  the  spe^ 
the  ornamental  genus  to  which  the  welww« 
walnut  tree  belongs  are  taU,  stttelyf^ 
trees,  well  adapted  for  paries  ««*^f^  ?*J 
grow  freely  in  any  rich  loamy  w*«^ 
raised  from  seeds.  This  decidiijj«?; 
formerly  held  in  great  esteem  »^"|JJ?. 
its  wood,  which  is  often  ▼«7*"^^^ 
but,  on  account  of  its  aptness  tt>»'^ 
eaten,  it  has  long  since  given  P»w«y>°*^ 
hogany.  As  a  fniil  tree,  indepcndeai^^ 
timber,  which  is  still  of  much  valne,"  ^ 
attention,  and  it  is  also  useful  as  an  v^ . 
tree.  There  are  several  species  cajflwr. 
being  cultivated  with  advantage  both »» 
wood  and  fmii;  as  the  common  wainni, 
white  wahiut,  and  the  black  walMt  Wf-  ^^ 

The  common  wabiut  (/.  ngia)  »  * 
large  and  lofty  tree,  which  has  stioaf  ^ 
ing  boughs.  The  leaves  are  P^^^^^^. 
very  strong  but  not  unpleasant  smell ;  rac_^ 
lets  8  pairs  (sometimes  %  or  4),  ^^^^ 
except  that  the  odd  one  is  largest;  ^r"^ 
tire,  smooth,  and  siimng.  The  male^^ 
are  in  ckise,  pendulous,  w^*^|^*  Jjjj 
ments;  the  females  scattered,  fi«qn«"^j 
3  together.  Pniit  an  ovate,  oonaceooSjSffl^^, 
drupe,  inclosing  an  irregularly  groorw 
which  contains  a  fonrJobed,  oUy,  eattbie  f^ 
nel.  with  an  irregular  blobbed  »rf»«^**^ 
covered  with  a  yluow  skin.   This  tree  u 

native  of  Persia.  .         -A^tistW 

It  has  been  noUced  bv  Martyn, «  tta^J  ^^ 

aU  vary  again  when  raised  from  ^^ 

that  as  nuts  from  the  same  «««  wui  p    ^ 

difibrent  frutt,  diose  who  pl»t  *«  ^rid 
ita  fh*  durnW  make  choice  of  the  trew  i« 
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nuTseries,  when  thej  have  their  (ruit  upon 
4hcm." 

The  common  walnut  has  several  varieties, 
as  the  oval  walnut,  the  round  walnut,  the  large 
walnut,  the  small-fruited  walnut,  the  double 
walnut,  the  early  walnut,  the  late  walnut,  the 
tender  thin-shelled  walnut,  and  the  hard  thick- 
shelled  walnut 

There  are  two  other  species,  the  hickory-nut, 
or  white  walnut  (/.  olba),  and  the  black  walnut 
(/.  nigra).  Both  these  are  natives  of  Virginia; 
but  they  are  seldom  cultivated  in  Britain,  ex- 
cept as  timber  trees. 

The  best  manure  for  the  walnut  is  ashes, 
spread  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  land 
having  been  first  ploughed  or  trenched  over  in 
an  effectual  manner. 

The  length  of  time  in  which  the  English 
walnut  bears  well  from  the  nut  is  about  20 
years.  / 

Mr.  Knight  has  suggested  that  this  tree  will 
^ar  much  sooner  when  raised  by  grafting, 
with  bearing  branches,  by  approach.  But 
where  the  trees  are  intended  for  timber,  it  is  a 
^ood  practice  to  plant  them  out  at  once  Where 
they  are  to  grow,  as  they  thrive  faster,  and 
form  better  trees,  by  that  method  of  raising 
them. 

These  trees  should  not  be  planted  nearer 
together  than  40  feet,  and  even  more  distant, 
i'f  they  are  designed  for  fruit  They  delight  in 
A  firm,  rich,  loamy  soil,  or  such  as  is  inclinable 
4o  chaik  or  marl;  and  will  thrive  very  well  in 
«tony  ground,  or  on  chalk  hills,  as  is  evident 
from  those  large  plantations  near  Leatherhead, 
Godstone,  and  Carshalton  in  Surrey,  where 
.great  numbers  of  these  trees  planted*  upon  the 
downs  produce  annually  large  quantities  of 
^fruity  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  their  owners. 
In  order  to  preserve  this  fruit,  it  should  be 
'left  upon  the  tree  tin  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and 
then,  as  it  would  be  exceedingly  troublesome 
to  gather  it  by  hand,  it  may  be  beaten  off,  but 
sot  with  such  violence  as  is  commonly  used, 
from  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  treis  is  im- 
proved thereby;  for  most  certainly  it  cannot 
be  benefited  by  that  rough  way  of  forcing  off 
the  young  wood  upon  wluch  this  fruit  grows. 

The  fruit  is  used  in  two  different  stages  of 
its  growth:  as  when  green,  to  pickle;  and 
when  ripe,  to  eat  the  kernel.  For  the  first  pur- 
pose, the  young  green  walnut,  when  about  half 
or  near  three  parts  grown,  before  the  outer  coat 
and  internal  shell  shall  become  hard,  is  most 
excellent,  for  which  they  are  generally  ready 
in  July  or  the  following  month,  and  should  be 
gathered  by  the  hand,  choosing  such  as  are  as 
free  from  specks  as  possible.  But  the  fruit  is 
discovered  to  be  fuAy  ripe  by  the  outer  husk 
easily  separating  from  the  nut,  or  by  the  husks 
sometimes  opening  at  the  valve,  and  the  nuts 
dropping  out,  which  occurs  usually  abont  the 
latter  end  of  September.  In  trees  of  consider- 
able growth,  it  is  commonly  beaten  down  with 
long  poles ;  for,  as  the  walnuts  grow  mostly  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  it  would,  in 
very  large  spreading  trees,  be  troublesome  and 
tedious  work  to  gather  them  by  hand.  As  soon 
as  gathered,  they  should  be  laid  in  heaps  a  few 
days  to  heat  and  sweat,  to  cause  their  outer 
husks,  which  closely  adhere,  to  separate  from 
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the  sheU  of  the  nuts;  after  which  Aey  should 
be  cleaned  from  the  rubbish,  and  deposited  in 
a  dry  room  for  use,  covering  them  over  close 
with  dry  straw,  a  foot  thick,  where  they  will 
keep  3  or  4  months.  They  adways  command 
a  ready  sale  at  market  in  large  towns,  where, 
at  their  first  coming  in,  they  are  bought  with 
their  husks  on,  and  sold  by  the  sack,  or  bushel, 
but  afterwards  cleaned,  and  sold  both  by  mea- 
sure and  by  the  thousand. 

Plantations  of  these  trees  in  England  are 
therefore  profitable,  in  their  annual  crops  of 
fruit,  while  growing,  and  in  their  timber  when 
felled  or  cat  down. 

It  is  stated  in  the  GUmce$ter$kin  Report,  that 
'^it  will  grow  almost  in  any  soil,  wants  no 
pruning  nor  care,  and  in  less  time  tfian  the  oak 
it  will  make  a  large  tree.  The  wood  is  too 
valuable  to  apply  to  the  usual  purposes  of  tim- 
ber trees,  but  is  always  used  either  in  cabinet 
work  or  for  gun-stocks ;  for  the  latter,  indeed, 
so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  a  few  years 
past,  from  the  Binningham  gun-makers,  that 
the  county  has  been  ran^usked  for  this  wood, 
and  high  prices  have  been  held  out  lo  tempt  the 
sale  of  ip.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  stock 
has  been  much  diminished,  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  only  here  and  Uiere  is  a  solitary 
walnut  tree  seen  growing.  In  the  parish  of 
Arlingham  there  are  more,  perhaps,  than  in 
many  other  parishes  combined." 

Were  it  only  for  the  oil  that  these  nuts  afford, 
the  trees  which  produce  them  would  be  worth 
some  care.  It  has  been  observed  by  Evelyn, 
that  one  bushel  of  them  will  yield  16  lbs.  of 
peeled  kernels,  and  that  these  will  yield  half 
that  weight  of  oil,  which,  the  sooner  it  is  dravn, 
is  the  more  in  quantity,  though  Uie  drier  the 
nut,  the  better  is  its  quality.  He  adds,  that  the 
lee»  or  marc  of  the  pressing,  is  excellent  for 
fattening  hogs.  Certainly  it  would  be  good 
manure  for  land;  as  are  the  cakes  of  linseed, 
rape,  &c.,  after  the  oil  has  been  squeezed  out 
of  them.  The  green  husks  boiled,  without  any 
mixture,  make  a  good  colour  to  dye  a  dark  yel- 
low-brown. The  kernel  being  rubbed  upon 
any  crack  or  chink  of  a  leaking  vessel,  stops 
it  better  than  either  clay,  pitch,  or  wax.  (Phil' 
l^t's  Frwiii,  p.  342.} 

In  the  variety  of  trees  which  compose  the 
vast  forests  of  North  America  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  walnut,  says  Michaux  the  younger, 
ranks  aiter  the  oak,  among  the  genera  whose 
species  are  most  multiplied.  In  this  particular, 
the  soil  of  the  United  States  is  more  ftivoured 
than  that  of  Europe,  to  no  part  of  which  is 
any  species  of  this  tree  indigenous.  This  ar- 
dent student  of  nature  has  designated  10  spe-  ^ 
cies  of  walnut  in  the  United  States,  including 
the  hickories,  and  thinks  others  may  yet  be 
discovered  in  Louisiana.  There  is,  he  adds, 
room  to  think  that  species  may  be  discover- 
ed, susceptible,  like  the  pacanenut  hickory, 
of  speedy  melioration,  by  the  aid  of  grafting 
and  attentive  cultivation.  Some  weight  is  given 
this  consideration,  by  an  observation  of  Michaux 
the  father,  that  the  fruit  of  the  common  Eu- 
ropean walnut,  in  its  natural  state,  is  harder 
than  that  of  the  American  species  just  men- 
tioned, and  inferior  to  it  in  size  and  quality. 
To  the  members  of  agrienltaral  societies  ir 
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dM  United  Slates  it  belobg^  to  extend  their  ob- 
teirations  and  experiments  on  this  subject, 
after  the  example  of  onr  ancestors,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  a  rich  variety  of  fruits, 
equally  salutary  and  beautiful. 

The  walnuts  of  North  America  appear  to 
present  characters  so  distinct  as  to  require 
their  division  into  two  sections.  These  cha- 
racters consist  principally  in  the  form  of  the 
barren  aments  or  catkins,  and  in  the  gc^ater  or 
less  rapidity  of  vegetation  in.  the  trees.  The 
first  section  is  composed  of  walnuts  with  sin- 
gle aments,  and  includes  two  species,  the 
black  walnut  and  the  butternut ;  to  which  sec- 
tion is  added  the  Europeau  walnut  The  second 
section  consists  of  such  as  have  compound 
aments,  and  comprises  the  8  species  already 
described  under  the  name  of  Hicxoar. 

The  black  walnut  (Juglatu  nigra),  is  known 
by  no  other  name  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Btates  where  it  grows.  East  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  the  most  northern  point  at  which  it 
appears,  is,  says  Michaux,  about  Goshen  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  latitude  of  40® 
&(/,  West  of  the  mountains,  it  exists  abun- 
dantly 2^  farther  north,  in  that  portion  of  Ge- 
nesee which  is  comprised  between  the  77th 
and  79th  degrees  of  longitude.  This  observar 
tion,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  is  ap- 
plicable to  several  other  vegetables,  the  north- 
em  limit  of  whose  appearance  varies  with  the 
climate,  and  this  becomes  m'ilder  in  advancing 
towards  the  west. 

This  last  observation  of  Michaux  in  respect 
to  the  amelioration  of  climate  in  going  west, 
has  been  ascertained,  from  exact  thermometri- 
es observations,  to  be  applicable  only  to  those 
sections  of  country  situated  sufficiently  near  ^he 
Lakes,  and  to  the  eastward  of  them  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  greater  equality  of  temperature 
maintained  by  bodies  of  water  than  by  land. 
The  proximity  of  those  great  internal  seas  have 
a  similar  effect  in  modifying  climate'  to  that 
manifested  on  th^  Atlantic  border,  where  many 
trees  and  plants  creep  up  several  degrees  higher 
than  they  can  be  found  further  in  the  interior. 
(See  Climate  op  the  Uhitkd  States.) 

The  black  watnut  is  multiplied  in  the  forests 
about  Philadelphia,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  where 
the  soil  is  sandy,  or  too  wet,  it  is  met  with  to 
.the  banks  of 'the 'Mississippi,  throughout  an 
extent  of  206O  miles.  East  of.  the  Alleghany 
nonntains  in  Virginia,' and  in  the  npper  part 
of  the  Carolioas  and  of  Georgia,  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  deep 
and  fertile,  and  which  are  watered  by  creeks 
and  rivers:  in  the  western  country,  in  Ge- 
nesee, and  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
where  the  soil  in  general  is  very  rich,  it  grows 
in  the  forests,  with  the  cofiee  tree,  honey^locust, 
red  knulberry,  locust,  shellbark-hickory,  black 
sngar  maple,  hackberry,  and  T€d  elm ;  all 
which  trees  prove  the  goodness  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  foand. 

It  is  in  these  countries,  says  Michaux,  that 
the  black  walnut  displays  its  full  proportions. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  islands 
of  that  beautiful  river,  I  have  often  seen  trees 
bf  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter  and  60  or  70  feet  in 
height*  It  is  not-rare  to  find  them  of  the  thick- 
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nes8  of  6  or  7  hti.  Its  powerful  vegeliiia 
clearly  points  out  this  as  one  of  the  lai^ 
trees  of  America.  When  it  suads  innhid, 
its  branches,  extending  themsehes  boiiioi- 
tally  to  a  great  distance,  spread  iato  a  spaciwj 
head,  which  gives  it  a  very  majestic  appor- 
ance. 

The  leaves  of  the  black  walnut  when  bni?^ 
emit  a  strong  aromatic  odor.   They  are al>.t 
18  inches  in  length,  pinnate,  and  composet!  a 
general  of  6,  7,  or  8  pair  of  leaflets  suraocK- 
ed  by  an  odd  one.    The  leaflets  are  oppr$  > 
and  fixed  on  short  petioles ;  they  are  acnn  u 
serrate,  and  somewhat  downy.   The  t-m 
flowers  are  disposed  in  pendntous  aod  (in- 
drical  aments,  of  which  the  pedancles  r 
simple,  unlike  those  of  the  hickonet  7» 
fruit  is  round,  odoriferous,  of  rather  an  oaf-: 
surface;  and  always  appears  at  the  eiirfi? 
of  the  branches :  on  young  and  vigorpBMi«N 
it  is  sometimes  7  or  8  inches  in  circom/fw 
The  husk  is  thick,  and  is  not,  as  in  iiieli:cf> 
ries,  divided  into  sections;  bot  mhtanpej 
softens  and  gradually  decays.  TheaitiJlaii 
somewhat  compressed  at  the  sides,  aid  s* 
cated.    The  kernel,  which  is  divided  bjfe 
ligneous  partitions,  is  of  a  sweet  and  isw- 
able  taste,  though  inferior  to  that  of  twK- 
ropean  walnut    These  nuts  are  sold  a  ^f 
markets  of.  New  York,  Philadelpliia,  ari  Bii- 
timore,  and  served  upon  the  uhles.  t«^ 
of  the  fruit  varies  considerably,  aad  dj*" 
upon  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  upon « >» 
lure  of  the  soil  and  of  the  clioaie.  Oa  - 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  Kentncky,  the  iff 
with  the  husk  is  7  or  8  iaches  in  wsj^ 
with  the  niit  proportionally  large:  in  wbsr 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  ^^^^'^;Jz 
in  fields  exhausted  by  c^^^^^*"*^  ^Jf  J^ 
trees  have  been  preserved  s»"**f  y? ^ 
ing  of  the  land,  it  is  not  of  o^^^^JiTi.  *« 
bigness.    Some  variations  are.ote«J«  ^ 
form  of  the  fruit,  and  in  the  bm^  *  ^ 
shell;   but  these  I- consider  as  in««!" 
dental  diflerences.    Indeed,  there  is  wpj^ 
of  trees  in  America,  in  which  the  \m 
given  species  exhibits  such  ranoos  loi^ 
in  the  walnut ;  and  doubtless  this  ^^^'. 
has  misled  observers,  who,  being  acqn   ^ 

only  with  the  small  nn"^*"  ^' '!S  thVa  t 
in  Europeaij  gardens,  have  dcscnbeo  u. 
distinct  species.  .  ...^i.ij*t 

The  bark  of  the  black  walnut  is  ttack.^^ 
ish,  and  on  old  trees  deeply  ft"«T^,«  i. 
the  timber  is  freshly  cut,  the  »*P  ^^T",  a- 
the  heart  of  a  violet  colour,  which  •iw*. 
exposure  to  the  air  assumes  an  ««"^' y,5 
and  becomes  nearly  black:  hence  prowj^ 
derived  the  name  of  black  walnut-  J  ''^^ 
several  qualities  for  which  its  wood  v^^^ 
pally  esteemed;  it  rtm^^^^^^ 
long  time,  even  when  e^^}^ZlZm'^ 
of  heat  and  moisture ;  but  this  o^P\^, 
applicable  only  to  the  hetrt;  the  MP  r  ^ 
decays.  It  is  very  strong  and  ^^^^^^  k 
when  thoroughly  ^^''^J.^i^sxit^eii^ 
warp  and  split;  and  its  ^^l^„^^ipM 
fine  and  compactto  admit  of  a  waBuJI^ 
It  possesses,  in  addiUon  to  these  »»  ^^ 
that  of  being  secure  from  ^""^l  ad  s^^ 
of  these  excellencies,  it  i«  f^"^ 
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<essf\illy  employed  in  many  kinds  of  work, 
chiefly  in  cabinet-making.' 

The  hask  of  the  frnit  yields  a  colour  similar 
to  that  which  is  -obtained  from  the  European 
walnut  It  is  used  in  the  country  for  dyeing 
woollen  stuffs. 

This  tree  has  been  long  since  introduced,  in 
England  and  France,  into  the  gardens  of  the 
lovers  of  foreign  culture.  It  succeeds  per- 
fectly and  yields  fruit  abundantly.  Though 
differing  widely  from  the  European  species,  it 
bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  it  than  any 
other  American  walnut.  By  comparing  the 
two  species  as  to  their  utility  in  the  arts  and  in 
commerce,  it  will  appear  that*  the  wood  of  the 
black  walnut  is  more  compact,  heavier,  and 
much  stronger;  that  it  is  susceptible  of  a  finer 
polish,  and  that  it  is  not  injured  by  worms; 
qualities  which,  as  has  been  seen,  render  it  fit 
not  only  for  the  same  uses  with  the  European, 
but  also  for  the  larger  works  of  architecture. 
These  considerations  sufficiently  evince  that  it 
is  a  valuable  tree,  and  that  it  is  with  great 
reason  that  many  proprietors  in  America  have 
spared  it,  in  clearing  their  new  lands.  On  high- 
roads, I  am  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  chosen 
to  succeed  the  elm;  for  experience  has  proved, 
that  tofinsure  success  iVi  the  continued  culti- 
vation of  trees  or  herbaceous  plants  on  the 
same  soil,  the  practice  must  be  varied  with 
species  of  different  genera. 

Nuts  of  the  European  walnut  and  of  the 
black  walnut  have  been  planted  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  soil ;  those  of  the  black  wal- 
nut are  observed  to  shoot  more  vigorously,  and 
to  grow  in  a  given  time  to  a  greater  height. 
By  graAing  the  European  upon  the  American 
species  at  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  their  ad- 
vantages, with  respect  to  the  quality  beth  of 
wood  and  of  fruit,  might  be  united.    (^Michaux,) 

The  second  species  of  walnut,  properly  so 
called,  has  been  described  under  the  head  of 

BOTTBHKUT. 

WARBLE.   .  See    Back-soex,  Galls,    and 

SiTPAST. 

WARP.  A  slimy  deposit  or  ooze  left  upon 
Iftnd  by  the  receding  sea  tides  in  particular 
situations.     See  Alluvium  and  Wahpiwb. 

WARPING  OF  LAND.  A  mode  of  fertiliz- 
ing and  improving  tillage  lands  practised  in 
particular  situations  on  the  borders  of.  large 
rivers  and  waters  into  which  the  sea  tides  flow, 
and  where  the  level  of  the  ground  is  such  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  flooded  with  great  faci- 
lity. The.practice  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  the  districts  situate  on  the  coasts  of  Llhcoln- 
shire  and  Yorkshire.  The  water  of  the. tides 
that  cooie  up'  the  Trent,  Ouze,  Dun,  and  other 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  great 
estuary  of  the  Humber,  is  muddy  to  an  excess ; 
insomuch  that  in' summer,  i(  a  cylindrical 
glass,  12  or  15  inches  long,  be  filled  with  it,  it 
'  will  presently  deposit  an  inch,  and  sometimes 
more,  of  what  is  called  warp :  a  circumstance 
which -renders  them  so  fertile. 

The  fertility  of  Egypt,  of  the  land  bordering 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges,  and  some  of  the 
large  American  rivers,  I  have  already  shown 
to  be  attributable  to  the  periodical  overflowing 
of  the  waters,  which  are  surcharged  with  a 


large  quantity  of  earthy  substances  which  thajr 
hold  in  solution. 

*'The  effect  of  warping  is  very  different  from 
that  of  irrigation ;  for  it  is  not  the  water  that 
works  the  effect,  but  the  deposition  of  the  mud, 
so  that  in  floods  the  business  ceases,  as  also  in 
winter;  and  the  object  of  this  practice  is  not 
to  manure  the  soil,  but  to  create  it.  The  qna« 
lity  of  the  land  intended  to  be  warped  is  not 
of  the  smallest  consequence;  a  bog, clay,  sand, 
peat,  or  a  bam  floor,  are  all  one ;  as  the  warp 
raises  it  in  one  summer  from  6  to  16  inches 
thick,  and  in  the  hollows,  or  low  places,  2,  3, 
or  4  feet,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  piece  level. 
Thus  a  soil  of  any  depth  you  please  is  formed* 
which  consists  of  mud  of  a  vast  fertility, 
though  containing  not  much  besides  sand." 

This  is  a  practice  which  is  begun  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  is  proceeded  with  during 
the  summer  season;  and  as  it  can  only  be 
performed  at  that  period,  every  occasion  of 
having  it  executed  should  be  embraced*  by 
having  the  work  in  perfect  repair,  that  every 
tide  may  be  made  to  produce  its  full  eflect 
With  regard  to  the  advantage  of  doing  this 
work  in  the  summer  months,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  aX  these  times  the  lauds  not  only 
become  the  soonest  dry,  a  circumstance  which 
must  always  fully  take  place  before  the  pro- 
cess of  cultivation  can  be  carried  on,  but  the 
tides  are  less  mixed  with  fresh  water,  in  which 
situation  they  are  constantly  found  the  most 
effectual. 

The  method  of  executing  the  work  is  thus 
described,  in  the  AgrieuUural  Survey  of  the  Wett 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire^  by  Lord  Hawke : —    . 

■'The  land  to  be  warped  must  be  banked 
round  against  the  river.  The  banks  are  made 
of  the  earth  taken  on  the  spot  from,  the  land: 
they  must  slope'6  feet,  that  is,  3  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  top  or  crown  of  the  bank,  for  every 
foot  perpendicular  of  rise :  their  top  or  crown 
is  broader  or  narrower,  according  to  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  tide  and  the  weight  and  quantit7 
of  watery  an.d  it  extends  from  2  to  13  feet: 
their  height  ii  regulated  by  the  height  to  which 
the  spring  tides  flow,  so  as  to  exclude  oc  let 
them  in  at  pleasure.  In  these  banks  there  are 
more  or  fewer  openings,  according  to  the  sise 
of  the  ground  to  be  warped,  and  to  the  cboiee 
of  the  occupier;  but  in  general  they  have  only 
two  sluices,  one  called  the  flood-gate,- to  admh, 
the  other  called  the  cbugh,  to  let  off  Che  water 
gently;  these  are  enough  for  10 -or  16  acres. 
When  the  spring  tide  begins  to  ebb,  the  flood* 
gate  is  opened  to  admit  the  tide,  the  cloogh 
having  been  previously  shut  by  the  weight  f)f 
the  water  brought  up  the  river  by  the  flow  of 
the  tide.  As  the  tide.ebbS  down  the  river,  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  water  being  taken  from 
the  outside .  of  the'  dough  next  the  river,  the 
tide  water  that  has  been  previously  admitted 
by  the  flood-gate  opens  the  dlough  again,  and 
discharges  itself  slowly  but  completely  through 
it  The*  doughs-  are  walled  on  each  side,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  let  the  water  run  off  be- 
tween  the  ebb  of  the  tide  admitted  and  the  flow 
of  the  next;  and  tq  this  point  particular  atten- 
tion  is  paid.  The  flood-gates  arc  placed  se 
high  as  only  to  let  in  the  spring  tides  when 
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opened.    They  are  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  common  tides. 

"  Willows  are  also  occasiooally  planted  on 
the  front  of  the  banks,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
tides,  and  defend  the  banks  by  raising  the  front 
of  them  with  warp  thus  collected  and  accu* 
malated;  but  these  willows  must  never  be 
planted  on  the  banks,  as  they  would  destroy 
them  by  giving  the  winds  power  to  shake  them." 
It  is  stated  that  in  England  the  first  cost  of  a 
slnice  for  warping,  that  is,  5  feet  in  height  and 
7  feet  in  width,  may  be  estimated  at  from  400/. 
to  600/ ;  and  that  such  a  sluice  will  in  general 
be  adequate  to  the  warping  of  50  acres  annu- 
ally, and,  where  the  soil  is  contiguous  to  the 
river,  for  70  or  more. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  substance  of  a 
note  by  a  commissioner  employed  in  warping: 
— **  Warp  leaves  one-eighth  of  an  inch  every  tide 
on  an  average ;  and  these  layers  do  not  mix  in 
a  uniform  mass,  but  remain  in  distinct  layers. 

''If  only  one  sluice,  then  only  every  other 
tide  can  be  used,  as  the  water  must  run  per- 
fectly ofi^  that  the  surface  may  incrust;  and  if 
the  canal  be  not  empty,  the  tide  has  not  the 
effect 

'^  As  a  new  soil  is  created  by  this  practice,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  what  the  original  nature 
of  the  land  may  be,  almost  all  kinds  being  im- 
proved by  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
the  most  beneficial  in  such  light  soils  as  are 
very  open  and  porous,  and  such  stiff  ones  as 
are  defective  in  calcareous  matter,  and  which 
require  substances  of  this  kind  to  render  them 
less  tenacious.  Land,  when  once  well  warped, 
will  continue  for  a  vast  length  of  time  in  a 
good  state  of  fertility ;  but  stUl  it  is  suggested 
by  some  experienced  warpers  as  a  better  prac- 
tice to  apply  a  small  portion  of  warp  whenever 
the  land  is  in  the  state  of  fallow,  which  will  be 
about  every  6  or  6  years,  as  by  this  means  the 
farmer  will  be  more  secure  of  having  good 
crops.  The  depth  to  which  the  lands  are  co- 
vered by  the  tides  must  be  regulated  according 
to  their  levels,  and  the  height  of  the  tide  in  the 
rivers  from  which  they  proceed.  It  may  be 
admitted  to  the  height  of  3,  or  4,  or  more  feet; 
but  the  deposit  of  sediment  is  in  some  measure 
proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  water,  though 
the  same  effects  may  be  obtained  from  much 
smaller  quantities  of  water  by  continuing  the 
process  a  great  number  of  tides." 

The  expense  of  this  mode  of  improving 
lands  must  necessarily  differ  much  .in  different 
eases,  according  as  the  circumstances  of  situa- 
tion and  distance  vary ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Young,  i^can  seldom  exceed  12/.  or  16/.  the 
acre,  and  m  most  instances  it  must  be  greatly 
below  such  estimates. 

Warped  lands  are  found  capable  of  growing 
most  kinds  of  crops  in  great  plenty,  but  par- 
ticularly oats,  beans,  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  and 
grass-seeds. 

WARRANTY.  In  horsemanship,  &c.,  a 
term  applied  to  the  assurance  of  the  animal's 
being  sound  when  purchased.  See  Buriire 
and  SuLiiTG. 
^  WARREN.  A  franchise,  or  place  privileged, 
either  by  prescription  or  grant  from  the  king,  to 
keep  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  in ;  as  rabbits, 
hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  dec. 
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,  By  statute  21  Edw.  3,  a  warren  m&y  lie  opo, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  closing  U  in,  as  ihere 
is  a  park. 

In  the  forming  a  warren,  great  caotionlMo 
be  used  for  the  fixing  npon  a  proper  place  ud 
a  right  situation.  It  shonld  always  be  npoLi 
small  ascent,  if  possible,  and  exposed  to  tbs 
east  or  the  south.  The  soil  that  is  mostsiua- 
ble  is  that  which  is  sandy;  for  whentbe  ioQ 
is  clayey  or  tough,  the  rabbits  find  great  di- 
culty  in  making  their  burrows,  and  nereriji: 
so  well ;  and  if  the  soil  be  boggy  or  moorii 
there  would  be  very  little  advantage  fromta 
warren ;  for  wet  is  very  destmctive  to  tSK 
animals.    See  Rabbit. 

WASP  (  Feipa).  An  extensive  genus  of  a- 
sects,  of  which  three  species  are  common  ic 
Britain.  The  hornet,  or  V,  crfl^,alreadrK3- 
tioned ;  common  wasp,  or  F.  ndfoit,  itiek 
makes  its  nest  in  the  ground;  the  small nr^ 
or  V.  coaretatOf  the  nest  of  which  isiMi 
paper  made  of  woody  fibre  and  suspeaded  j 
the  boughs  of  trees. 

Of  the  wasps  most  commonly  knofn  in  lite 

United  States  there  are  two  species,  aaiwiy, 

the  large,  fierce,  stinging  insect  wbick  teiiids 

its  flat  paper  nest  in  bushes,  dec,  and  ibe  ^^^ 

harmless    blue-winged  mud-wasp,  CQOBdy 

called  the  mason,  from  its  plastering  is  ^ 

with  mud  against  the  walls  of  houses,  it 

These  nests  are  composed  of  cells,  eaA  « 

of  which  contains  a  single  egg,  together  ci* 

considerable  number  of  living  spiders,  cafu 

and  imprisoned  therein  solely  for  \k^f^ 

of  affording  the  little  mason's  young  ir»|^ 

supply  of  fresh  provisions.   In  noticing  ib 

characteristic  of  the  mud-wasp,  Dr.  Harris  as 

refers  to  the  habits  and  nests  of  soiD<c|l!«f 

tribes  of  the  same  family,  sucbastke^tefli 

the  stump-wasp,  stored  with  bunW  <"  ^^'^ 

flies  for  the  same  purpose;  tfcesWloiae 

leaf-cutter  bee  in  cutting  out  the  «a^c«tQ^ 

pieces  of  leaves  for  her  patchwoitM**^^ 

thimble-shaped  cells  of  the  gfottBd-bec.tadflR 

in  clusters  under  some  loose  stone  in  the  k«^ 

made  of  little  fragments  of  tempered  clay,^ 

stored  with  bee-bread,  the  worfc  of  many  »^ 

for  the  industrious  labourer;  the  vaien»^ 

made  by  the  honey-bee,  without  any  twcwt^ 

upon  purely  mathematical  principles,measi^ 

only  with  her  antennae,  and  wrought  witH -^ 

jaws  and  tongue ;  the  water-tight  nesis  ot  ^ 

hornet  and  wasp,  natural  paper-makers  i^** 

the  beginning  of  time,  who  arc  not  obUg^^ 

use  rags  or  ropes  in  the  formation  of  iw^ 

durable  paper  combs,  but  have  »PP^*^^^*^ 

purpose  fibres  of  wood,  a  material  thatff 

art  of  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to  mano^ 

ture  into  paper.    These  are  only  a  ^^^r^ 

objects  deserving  of  notice  among  the  inse^' 

of  this  order;  many  others  might  be  «e^; 

tioned,  that  would  lead  us  to  observe  with  r»_ 

consummate  skill  these  little  creatures  »" 

been  fashioned,  and  how  richly  they  hay«  r; 

endowed  with  instincts,  that  nerer  fail  w^: 

in  providing  for  their  own  welfare,  and  tbat^- 

their  future  progeny.    {Tnalite  on  ZH  i"*-*' 

Wasps  are  not  only  destructive  to  grap 

peaches,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  ni-j 

but  also  to  bees,  the  hives  of  which  they  attaci 

and  plunder,  frcquenUy  compelling  these  » 
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dastrious  insects  to  change  their  habitation. 
The  nests  of  those  wasps  which  build  in  the 
earth  may  be  destroyed  with  hot  water  or  oil ; 
those  on  trees  are  best  suffocated  by  lighted 
brimstone.     (^KoUar  on  Insectt,  p.  79.) 

Wasps  are  much  affected  by  cold ;  so  that 
when  wintef  begins  to  set  in  they  become  less 
bold  and  savage,  and  they  all  perish,  except  a 
few  females,  as  soon  as  the  frost  begins.  This 
is  a  wise  provision  of  nature ;  for,  did  they 
survive  the  winter,  they  would  soon  rival  the 
locust  in  their  destructive  depredations. 

WASTE  LAND.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  land  uncultivated  and 
waste  in  the  British  dominions,  including  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  British  islands,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cowling  before  the 
Emigration  Committee  in  1827: — 


England       -       - 
Walee  .       .       -       - 
Scotland       -       -       - 
Ireland         -       - 
British  lalandt     -       - 

Acm. 

Acrct. 

3,454,000 

530,000 

5,050,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 

3,356,000 
1.105.000 
8,533,930 
3,416,664 
569,469 

15,000,000 

15,871,463 

WATER.  A  well-known,  universally  dif- 
fused substance,  which  in  ordinary  tempera- 
tures is  fluid,  but  is  solid  when  cooled  down  to 
82°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  It  rises  into 
vapour  at  all  temperatures,  even  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  at  212^  expands  suddenly 
into  steam.  It  is  composed,  by  weight,  of  oxy- 
gen 8  parts,  and  hydrogen  1  part. 
'  Water  is  one  of  the  most  useful  elements  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  rural 
and  domestic  economy.  The  extensive  utility 
of  water  for  imparting  motion  to  machinery,  and 
for  domestic  purposes,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  explanation;  and  as  we  have  already 
treated  of  its  beneficial  properties  for  irrigat- 
ing land,  under  this  head  we  shall  have  prin- 
cipally to  confine  ourselves  to  its  uses  to 
plants. 

lu  Usei  to  Vegetatiofu^The  value  of  water  to 
vegetation  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
mankind.  In  the  most  ancient  of  all  books, 
Genetis  ii.  10,  we  are  told  that  **  a  river  went  out 
of  Eden  to  water  the  garden."  And  the  earliest 
of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  philosophers,  as- 
tonished and  confused  by  tne  magic  effects 
which  water  produced  upon  the  rank  and  luxu- 
riant lands  of  the  warm  eastern  climates,  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  the  unaided  powers  of 
water  to  support  vegetation.  They  not  only 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  four  elements  of  which 
the  world  was  composed,  but  Hippocrates  con- 
sidered it  to  be  the  substance  which  nourishes 
and  supports  plants  and  animals.  Theophras- 
tus  even  considered  that  all  metals  were  pro- 
duced from  water.  The  opinion  that  pure 
water,  and  water  only,  was  able  to  support 
vegetation,  was  in  succeeding  ages  long  the 
opinion  of  many  philosophers  distinguished 
for  their  laborious  investigations  and  their 
ardent  love  of  truth.  Amongst  these  may  be 
named  Van  Helmont,  Bonnet,  Duhamel,  Tillet, 
and  the  illustrious  Boyle.  These  great  men 
deceived  themselves,  however,  by  not  suffi- 
ciently attending  to  the  purity  of  the  water 


with  which  they  experimented,or  guarding  with 
rigid  accuracy  against  other  sources  of  error.. 
Of  the  many  researches  which  they  instituted 
to  determine  this  point,  none  was  more  appa* 
renily  conclusive  dian  that  of  the  well-known 
willow  tree  experiment  of  Van  Helmont,  which 
long  deceived,  from  its  apparent  accuracy,  the 
philosophers  of  that  age.  This  celebrated  ex- 
perimentalist planted  a  willow  which  weighed 
5  lbs.  in  a  common  earthen  vessel  filled  with 
200  lbs.  of  soil,  which  had  been  previously 
thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven,  and  then  moisten- 
ed with  only  rain-water.  This  earthen  vessel 
he  placed  in  the  earth  in  a  garden,  covering  it 
over  in  such  a  manner  that  all  access  of  dust, 
Ac,  was  prevented.  For  five  years  this  willow 
continued  to  grow,  although  moistened  only 
with  either  rain  or  distilled  water.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  it  was  found  to  weigh  169^  lbs., 
although  the  earth  in  which  it  was  planted, 
when  again  dried  and  weighed,  was  found  to 
have  lost  only  two  ounces  of  its  original  weight. 
Here,  then,  said  '  the  contemporaries  of  Van 
Helmont,  is  an  increase  of  164  lbs.,  and  yet 
the  only  food  the  willow  had  was  water ;  it  is- 
evident,  therefore,  that  pure  water,  and  water 
only,  is  quite  sufficient  to  support  vegetation. 

Various  sources  of  error  were,  however, 
speedily  discerned  to  prove  that  this  experi- 
ment was  totally  insufficient  to  decide  this 
question.  The  illustrious  Bergman,  in  1773; 
showed  that  the  rain-water  employed  by  Van 
Helmont,  so  far  from  being  chemically  pure, 
contained  sufficient  earthy  matters  to  supply 
the  whole  of  that  found  in  the  willow  tree. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  afterwards 
shown  that  unglazed  earthen  vessels  readily 
imbibe  and  transmit  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  placed :  now  this  moisture 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  solid  matters,  both 
organic,  earthy,  and  saline.  (TAofiMon,  vol.  iv. 
p.  313.)      . 

Still  more- accurate  experiments  have  been 
since  instituted  with  water  chemically  pure,  with 
very  different  results.  In  this  way  all  attempts 
to  raise  plants  have  in  every  instance  totuly 
failed,  although,  as  I  have  in  another  place 
had  occasion  to  remark,  I  have  fruitlessly  va- 
ried the  attempt  in  several  ways.    See  Lxavin 

Although,  however,  it  is,  from  the  result  of 
these  laborious  researches,  pretty  clearly 
proved  that  water  is  not  the  sole  food  of  plants, 
yet  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server what  an  indispensable  food  this  univer- 
sal fluid  is  to  vegetation.  To  all  vegetation,  in 
fact,  it  is  an  indispensable  necessary  of  life, 
although  almost  every  species  of  plant  re- 
quires to  be  supplied  with  it  in  varying  pro- 
portions :  some,  such  as  the  aiSrial  epidendron, 
and  other  Oriental  plants,  being  able  to  supply 
themselves  from  merely  the. aqueous  portion 
of  it  which  always  exists  in  the  atmosphere ; 
while  some,  such  as  the  rice  plant,  and  the 
aquatics,  cannot  prosper  without  being  sup- 
plied with  it  in  such  copious  quantities  as 
would  be  destructive  to  the  ordinary  crops  of 
the  farmer.  In  some  proportion  or  other,  how- 
ever, they  all  require  it,  and  all  attempts  have 
been  in  vain  made  to  cause  plants  to  grow  — 
situations  where  moisture  was  abs*^ 
4  Z  1093 
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remoyed  both  from  the  earth  and  their  sar- 
rounding  atmosphere. 

M.  Berthollet  was  of  opinion  that  the  leaves 
of  plants  have  the  power  of  decomposing  wa- 
ter when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
oxygen  gas,  according  to  this  distinguished 
philosopher,  which  is  always  emitted  under 
these  circumstances,  is  derived  partly  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  water.  **  Indeed,"  adds 
Dr.  Thomson,  **  If  we  consider  the  great  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  contained  in  plants,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  they  should  obtain  it, 
provided  the  water  they  absorb  does  not  con- 
tribute 10  furnish  it."  {Sytttm  of  Chan,  vol.  iv. 
p.  349.)  These  views  open  a  field  for  future 
and  highly  inierestiog  researches,  which  will 
probably  lead  to  the  establishing  of  new  facts 
highly  important  to  the  cultivator.  And  as 
Davy,  tfie  chief  of  chemists,  well  said,  "We 
can  only  reason  from  facts.  We  cannot  imi- 
tate the  powers  of  composition  belonging  to 
vegetable  structures,  but  at  least  we  can  under- 
stand them ;  and  as  far  as  our  researches  have 
gone,  it  appears  that  in  vegetation  compound 
forms  are  uniformly  produced  from  simpler 
ones ;  and  the  elements  in  the  soil,  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  earth,  absorbed  and  paade  parts 
of  beautiful  and  diversified  structures."  (Z«r- 
(«reff,p.  314.) 

Pure  water,  therefore,  is  certainly  not  capa- 
ble of  entirely  supporting  vegetation.  Yet, 
although  it  cannot  produce  effects  so  extensive 
as  these,  yet  its  uses  are  many  and  important, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  decom- 
posed by  plants,  its  oxygen  partially  evolved, 
and  its  hydrogen  assimilated  with  carbon  and 
oxygen  into  a  variety  of  vegetable  substances, 
most  of  which  contain  hydrogen  in  some  form 
or  other :  thus 

Sugar  is  composed  of— 


Hydrogen 
Oxygen  - 
Oirbon  - 


•  18 
49S8 
4«-44 

100 


Qam,  of— 

Hydrogen 6-48 

Oxygen 51*40 

Cirbon 4«11 


im 


Starch,  of— 


Hydrogen 0l| 

Oxyien 49-78 

Carbon  ......       44- 

100 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  account  for  the 
large  proportion  of  hydrogen  present  in  vege- 
table substances,  without  we  allow  that  in  some 
instances  water  is  decomposed  by  the  plant. 
•*All  the  hydrogen,"  says.  Professor  Liebig, 
rather  too  sweepingly,  "  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  organic  compound  is  supplied  to 
a  plant  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  (  Organ, 
CA«fi.p.66.)  \  ^    * 

That  plants  have  a  strong  attraction  for  wa- 
ter is  evident  from  a  variety  of  circumstances; 
•bus  by  their  leaves  and  roots  they  separate 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  from 
<;ases  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  that  too 
1094 


in  all  ordinary  temperatnres.  Tbu  1nnri^^ 
presence  of  aqueous  vapour  in  ihe  atoc- 
sphere  is  not 'less  remarkable  liy  the  imiarua 
importance  it  is  to  vegetation;  forviihoatM 
assistance  which  the  farmer's  crops  de:.r« 
from  it  in  dry  weather,  the  warmth  of  ibe  s.^ 
would  too  often  in  the  summer  nftnihs  vuhti 
and  destroy  them.  This  beautiful  wmn 
ment  of  creative  wisdopn  did  not  escape  "j. 
attention  of  Davy,  who  noted  too  the  iinan  ij 
in  its  quantity  according  to  the  change*  > 
mands  of- vegetation.  The  quamity  of  nir, 
he  remarked  {ElemetUtof  Jgr,  Cktm.^^ , 
which  exists  in  air  as  vapour,  varies  vda 
temperature.  In  proportion  as  tbeveaibrr: 
hotter  the  quantity  is  greater.  At  50°  cf  ft^ 
renheit's  thermometer,  air  contains  sb9c:(i]^ 
fiftieth  of  its  volgme  of  vapoor;  aod  s  ;^^ 
specific  gravity  of  vapour  is  to  tbatof  airsa-.i 
as  10  to  15,  this  is  abontone  seTent^fific{^>: 
weight.  At  too®,  supposing  that  iihijafm 
communication  with  water,  it  4:oDtii3$  liwci 
one-fourteenth  part  in  volume,  or  oae  fwiJj- 
first  in  weight  It  is  the  condensancj  of  ra- 
pour  by  the  diminution  in  the  teapenaitc: 
the  atmosphece  which  is  probably  the  pn:> 
pal  cause  of  the  formation  of  doods-isi^ 
the  deposition  of  dew,  mist,  snow,  or  hii^  "J 
leaves  of  living  plarfts  appear  to  ici Dps* 
vapour  likewise  in  its  elastic  form,iii«* 
sorb  it  Some  vegetables  increase  a  *^ 
from  this  cause  when  suspended  in  the  ic> 
sphere,  and  anconnected  with  the  soO;  *| 
arc  the  house-leek,  and  different  species U» 
aloe.  In  very  intense  heals,  adds  w* 
when  the  soil  is  dry,  the  life  o(.^^^^ 
be  preserved  by  the  absorbent  po«f «»" 
leaves;  and  il  is  a  beautifnl  «««*^J 
tbe  economy  of  nature,  tl»a^"^'^!Ju  j, 
most  abundant  in  the  »»«»<>^7^Aat 
most  needed  for  the  purposes  ^^^^.  j 
when  other  sources  of  ite  snpp^"*^'* 
this  is  most  copious.  1  -a 

And,  again,  when  water  ^^^^ 
saline  substances,  the  roots  of  P'*r  ^ 
it  from  them  in  a  very  «•"** .  ^  JHIff 
Some  curious  experiments  of  this  iu» 
piade  by  M.  Saussnre.  Sec  Suw,  tbff  ^ 
VtgtltUioru  -Ow 

That  plants  have  the  power,  .»»»<»!  »JJ^ 
only  with  pure  water,  of  decompoai*^ 
bonic  acid  gas  of.  the  atmosphere,  d»  , 
shown  by  some  very  careful  e^P*"^^^ 
M.  Saussure.  He  found  that  some  ^ 
peppermint,  when  supplied  with  pttf« 
only,  and  allowed  to  vegctttc  forso0y\^ 
the  light,  nearly  doubled  the  pojj'^'l?  "aj 
which  they  originally  contained,  i"  ^ 
tity  of  water  which,  under  o'^'"*'^.jjf,]st 
stances,  plants  absorb,  is  ^^^J^^\^ 
thus,  Dr.  Hales  ascertained  that  a  ^^^^^ 
transmits  into  the  alffl^spherc,  bf » •  ,^ 
vapour,  about  half  its  we'P^  ^^'/tl,  cai 
and  that  a  sunflower,  8  ^c*  !»,^TW 
pired  in  the  same  period  ncarif  »  '"h^^ 
(Feg.Sialir,,vol.i.p.6.15.)  D^-^^Tgri- 
found  that  a  sprig  of  mint,  we»ghing  j'  5  ^ 
in  77  days  emitted  3643  grains  o(^^^^ 
sprig  of  spearmint  v«»?***"^  fVnriffofw' 
in  the  same  time  2558  grains.  ^*?^^/jraW 
mon  nightshade,  weighing  *•  S"""* 
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^708   grains,  and  a  lathynis   of  98  grainy  | 
emitted  2501  grains. 

In  a  previous  page  of  this  Encyclopedia,  I 
haye  endeavoured  to  show  the  various  uses  of 
the  earths  to  vegetation.  (See  Eabths.)  The 
cultivator  will- observe  how  many  of  their  chief 
fertile  properties  are  connected  with  tl^eir  at- 
traction for  the.  aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, their  powers  of  absorption,  their  capa- 
bility of  retaining  it  It  is  in  vain,  indeed,  by 
•any  contrivance  to  attempt  to  make  plants  of 
any  description  vegetate  in  absolutelyldry  earth, 
or  in  air  from  which  the  aqueous  vapour  is  en* 
tirely  withdrawn.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
flowering  roots  of  the  East,  and  some  of  the 
mosses  of  our  own  country,  almost  appear  to 
^o  sq;  but  such  plants  support  themselves  by 
absorbing  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  even 
when  suspended,  as  in  oriental  countries,  by  a 
silken  cord  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  or 
from  apparently  dry  brick  walls ;  for  when  by 
chemical  means  the  moisture  is  entirely  re- 
moved from  them,  even  these  hardy  plants 
«ease  to  vegetate.' 

Various  fojreign  substances  have  been  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  minute  proportions  in  rain- 
-water,  to  which  its  fertilizing  effects  have  been 
chie^  ascribed :  thus  ammonia  is  believed  by 
Professor  Liebig  to  exist  in  rain-water.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  erro- 
neous general  conclusions  than  the  detection 
of  minute  foreign  substances  in  water.  Such 
hasty  generalizations  have  often  deceived  the 
most  excellent  philosophers:  thus  the  great 
Boyle,  by  digesting  pure  water  for  a  lengthen- 
ed period  in  glass  vessels  hermetically  sealed, 
found  that  it  deposited  a  minute  quantity  of 
flint  in  powder ;  and  hence  he  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  water  was  in  this  way  converted  by 
long  boiling  into  silica,  an  error  which  several 
other  philosophers  adopted,  until  the  celebrated 
Lavoisier  and  Dr.  Priestley  proved  that  the 
flint  deposited  arose  from  the  water  having,  by 
long  boiling,  partialis  dissolved  the  glass.  In 
the  same  way  even  Davy,  the  mo&t  cautious 
•of  experimentalists,  once  thought  that  chlorine 
and  soda  might,  by  the  influence  of  the  voltaic 
pile,  be  obtained  from  water  absolutely  pure ; 
but  more  careful  and  rigid  experiments  soon 
convinced  him  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  pro- 
scoring  entirely  pure  water,  the  vessels  in  which 
the  water  was  procured  communicating,  with 
^^very  apparent  caution,  sundry  impurities ;  and 
this  difficulty,  I  think  it  very  likely,  the  skilful 
•chemists  of  Germany  have  not  successfully 
^escaped. 

Water  exists  in  all  cultivated  land  in  some 
^proportion  or  other.  The  quantity,  however, 
necessary  to  be  present  in  the  farmer's  soils  to 
obtain  the  maximum  advantage  varies  with 
their  nature,  the  climate,  and  the  crop.  For 
instance,  the  rice-fields  of  India  require  a  de- 
gree of  moisture  which  would  be  utterly  de- 
structive to  the  grain  crops  of  the  English  far- 
mer. The  most  porous,  sandy  land  in  a  rainy 
climate  will  be  prolific,  when  the  same  soil  in 
a  dry,  warm  country  will  be  absolutely  barren. 
Even  the  driAing  sands  of  Arabia,  for  instance, 
if  placed  under  the  incessant  rains  of  the  Ame- 
rican Andes,  would  certainly  be  speedily  cover- 
>«d  with  vegetation.  Borne  of  the  richest  water- 


meadows  of  the  south  of  England  and  of  8col» 
land  are  formed  on  subsoils  of  broken  flints, 
gravels,  and  the  roughest  shingle.  And,  again» 
the  meadow-lands  oAen  need  such  copious  sup- 
plies of  moisture  as  would  be  the  means  of  de- 
stroying the  grain  crops.  The  surface  water 
which  tenants  many  uncultivated  soils  is.gene- 
rally  surcharged  with  a  variety  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, very  commonly  with  vegetable-  mat- 
ters. That  in  the  gravelly  soils  is  usually  sur- 
charged with  oxide  of  iron;  that  resting  on 
calcareous  soils,  with  sulphate  of  lime  (gyp<» 
sum) ;  whilst  those  from  peat  lands  commonly 
abound  with  sulphate  of  iron,  or  the  red  oxide 
of  the  same  metat 

In  most  of  the  soils  which  the  farmer  has  to 
bring  into  cultivation,  the  removal  of  these  wa- 
ters is  his  first  care;  for  such  an  abundance 
of  moisture  is  not  only  pernicious,  from  the 
usual  bad  quality  of  flie  land  water,  but  from 
the  quantity  being  far  too  great  for  the  habits 
of  the  plants  which  the  farmer  intends  to  cul- 
tivate; such  waters,  too,  dissolve,  and  some- 
times carry  off  from  the  soil,  in  their  imper« 
iCeptible  drainage,  all  the  soluble  richest  por- 
tion of  t^e  soiL  For  many  reasons,  therefore, 
draining  has  been  long  very  justly  held  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  agricultural  improve- 
ments ;  since  its  good  effects  are  not  confined 
to  the  low  marsh  land,  but  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence is  extended  to  the  most  upland  soHs.  It 
removes  the  land  springs,  and  dries  the  sur- 
face of  thousands  of  acres  of  even  the  most 
elevated  of  the  English  gravels. 

Almost  to  an  equally  beneficial  extent  has 
the  addition  of  water  to  plants  for  a  lengthened 
period  been  carried  on  by  the  cultivator  in  a 
variety  of  modes ;  by  the  gardener,  either  in 
steam  in  his  conservatories,  or  by  the  watering- 
pot 'in  the  open  ground.  Almost  endless,  in- 
deed, are  the  varieties  of  artificial  irrigation, 
from  the  minor  api^lications  of  the  gardener  to 
the  more  gigantic  efforts  of  the  managers  of 
the  water-meads.  It  is  this  branch  of  the  in« 
vestigation  of  the  uses  of  water  to  vegetation 
which  is  the  most  interesting  to  the  farmer, 
and  to  the  head  laaioATiov  I  must  refer  the 
reader.  In  regarding  the  uses  of  water  to  vege* 
tkiion  in  this  manner,  however,  the  cultivator 
must  remember  that  it  is  hot  pure  water  that  he 
is  thus  using  for  his  crops,  but,  as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  water  surcharged  with  a  variety 
of  eauhy,  saline,  and  organic  matters,  to  whose 
presence  a  chief  portion  of  the  fertilizing  effect 
of  such  streams  must  be  attributed ;  for  it  is 
found  that  the  most  foul  and  impure  waters  are 
much  the  best  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation: 
thus  the  water  of  a  river  below  a  town  is  found 
to  be  much  more  fertilizing  than  the  same  wa« 
ter  before  it  has  been  mixed  with  the  contents 
of  the  sewers.  These  are  facts  well  known, 
for  instance,  to  the  owners  of  the  fine  water 
meadows  of  the  valleys  of  the  Itchen,  the  Ken- 
net,  and  the  Avon.  That  of  the  Thames  above 
the  influence  of  the  tide  is  not  nearly  so  valua- 
ble tQ  the  grazier  as  it  is  after  it  has  had  mixed 
with  its  waters  the  huge  mass  of  impure  matters 
from  the  London  sewers.  Then,  again,  by  far 
the  richest  irrigating  waters,  because  the  very 
foulest  of  all,  are  those  of  the  sewers  of  the 
city  of  Edinbnnch,  which  produce  such  singur 
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larly  luxuriant  crops  of  grass  on  the  Graigin- 
tinny  meadows.  This  observation  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  English  graziers :  those  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan  long  since  made  the  same  remark. 
Half  a  century  since,  Mr.  Songa,  when  describ- 
ing the  meads  of  the  banks  of  tlie  Brembo, 
says,  "That  water  is  found  excellent  which 
passes  through  the  fosses  of  the  town  of  Tre- 
viglio,  and  discharges  itself  from  them  by  form- 
ing a  canal  of  8  or  10  feet  broad,  and  1  foot  or 
li  foot  deep.  The  lands  irrigated  with  this 
water  seem  to  receive  every  time  the  advan- 
tage of  a  dunging,  and  on  this  account  sell 
from  a  third  to  a  half  dearer  than  any  other  of 
an  equal  quality  of  soil.*'  (  Youn^t  JinnaU,  1 793, 
p.  182.)  Watering  the  land  to  add  to  its  fer- 
tility is  a  very  ancient  practice. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  well-ascertained 
facts  with  regard  to  the  application  of  water  to 
vegetation,  uses  which  are  so  valuable  when 
well  understood  by  the  farmer.  In  all  his  ope- 
rations this  universal  fluid  will  be  found  to  in< 
llnence  his  arrangements;  and  in  a  due  and 
regular  supply  of  it  to  his  orops  consists,  in 
fact,  the  success  of  most  of  his  efforts.  If,  for 
instance,  a  farmer  would  judge  of  the  .value  of 
a  particular  field  from  merely  a  specimen  of  its 
soil,  the  attraction  of  the  previously  dried  earth 
for  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  will  afford 
a  very  tolerable  indication  of  its  comparative 
value ;  those  soils  which  attract  the  most  wa- 
ter being  commonly  those  which  obtain  the 
highest  rents. 

All  researches  like  these,  in  many  obvious 
and  indirect  ways,  are  attended  with  consider- 
able advantage  to  the  cultivator.  For,  the 
more  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  uses  and 
properties  of  water,  the  more  readily  will  he 
he  able  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity 
which  may  present  itself  for  extending  its 
sphere  of  usefulness.  It  is  idle  to  conclude 
that  every  thing  possible  has  been  effected  with 
regard  to  the  agricultural  uses  of  water;  for, 
saying  nothing  of  the  inferior  extent  of  our 
water  meads  to  those  of  even  the  banks  of 
the  Italian  rivers,  much  still  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished in  rendering  available,  not  only  the 
liquid  drainage  of  our  large  towns,  but  in  the 
use  of  the  steam-engine  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation;  an  agent  to  which  I  have  in  this 
work  already  alluded,  and  for  obtaining  whose 
magic  assistance  the  fiirmers  of  no  other  coun- 
try are  so  well  situated  as  those  of  our  own 
island.  To  the  cultivator,  therefore,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  powers  and  properties  of  water 
will  in  many  ways  be  attended  with  benefit; 
for  if  the  farmer  once  seriously  contemplates 
the  powerfully  invigorating  and  enriching  qua- 
lities of  the  waters  near  to  which  he  is  very  often 
placed,  the  abundance  of  organic  matters  which 
they  contain,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  their  judicious  application,  he  will  speedi- 
ly devise  some  means  or  other  by  which  he 
may  avail  himself  of  this  too  often  neglected 
agent  The  finely  divided  earthy  and  organic 
matters  which  now  so  copiously  pollute  the 
waters  of  our  rivers  are  in  fact  the  only  great 
drawbacks  upon  the  otherwise  gradually  in- 
creasing productiveness  of  the  land.  (See  Al- 
xuvivM  and  WABPine.)  These,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  ever  quietly  yet  incessantly  acting 
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as  drains  upon  the  fertility  of  the  land;  thev 
never  cease  the  work  of  impoverishment ;  aad 
it  is  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  merchant,  the 
fisherman,  and  the  irrigator,  that  any  poriioa  'jf 
these  finely  divided  matters  ever  return  agm  u 
the  cultivated  soils  of  our  coontry.  Sec  luj- 
OATIOK  and  Riiir. 

WATER-ALOE,    or    WATER    80LDIER 
(Stratiotes  aloidtt;  from  stratoBy  an  army,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  long  sword-like  leaves).  In  EofiaDd, 
an  ornamental  native  aquatic,  which  fills  ±t 
ditches  in  summer  with  a  close  phalanx  cn' 
sword-like  leaves,  and  increases  so  fast  is  'ie 
ponds  where  it  is  planted  as  to  become  alactt 
a  troublesome  weed.    In  its  wild  state  it  inha- 
bits deep  ditches  and  pools,  and  is  a  stolom.^ 
rous,  smooth,  floating  herb,  with  nameross  n- 
dical  leaves,  and  a  solitary  central  flovef-A2&. 
but  no  stem.    The  parent  plant  sinks  to  tbe 
bottom  after  flowering,  and  sends  oat  lon^  smr 
pie  runners,  each  terminating  in  a  lea]^  bed.® 
young  plant,  which  first  takes  root  in  \he  aod, 
by  severid  long  fibres,  and  in  the  fQHsni^ 
summer  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  viter,  blis- 
soms  and  then  again  subsides  to  ripen  its  seeds 
apd  throw  out   fresh  runners,   each  toit  c: 
leaves  flowering  but  once.     The  leaT^area 
span  long  or  more,   acute,   highly  juemu. 
fringed  with  very  sharp  saw-like  teeth.  Ffe»- 
ers  white,  large  and  handsome,  the  stalk  im, 
stout,  two-edged,  much  shorter  than  the  }eai«- 

WATER-CARPET.  A  name  in  PeiasylTZr 
nia  for  the  Ooldbit  Saxitraob,  which  see. 

WATER-COWBANE.    See  CowsAn 

WATER-CRESS.    See  Caasa. 

WATER-DROPWORT.     See  Dbofwost. 

WATER-ELDER     See  GuvLnxa  Hose, 

WATER-FARCY.    See  FAacr. 

WATER-HEMLOCK.    See  ConAst 

WATER-LILY,    THE     TBUnWl     See 

BuCKBSAir. 

WATERpLILY,  YELLOW.-««!Lm,^*i- 

TXB. 

WATER-LILY,  WHITE.  SeeLnT.WxTo. 

WATER-MELON.  The  following  dim- 
tions  for  cultivating  water-melons  for  an  ear.f 
market,  are  given  in  the  Southtrwt  jSgrieukantL 

Select  a  high  and  dry  soil  for  the  por^se. 
Plough  it  up  well,  and  harrow  iL  Cheet  of 
the  spot  thus  treated  at  distances  of  10  ieet 
each  way.  Dig  out  each  check  with  a  hoe  or 
spade,  and  into  the  same  place  6  or  6  quarts  e^' 
cotton  seed ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  i- 
the  place  with  stable  manure,  paitiy  decoe- 
posted.  Haul  over  this  the  earth  before  ds 
from  the  hole,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  mantrt 
If  you  have  used  cotton  seed,  in  the  sprinf .  - 
will  have  sprouted  a  week  or  two  after  bec^ 
put  into  the  hole ;  and  must  now  be  killed  ^ 
chopping  up  the  same  well,  and  mixing  it  ti^i 
the  soil.  This  being  done,  you  may  now  hiiil 
up  the  manure  and  earth  as  before  directe! 
into  hills,  on  the  top  of  which  you  must  plac^ 
about  a  peck  of  sand,  taken  from  some  stree 
or  well-travelled  road.  Your  hills  will  be  dci 
ready  for  planting.  I  should,  however,  sxsi 
that  the  hills  must,  instead  of  l>eing  made  hig) 
be  made  flat  and  broad. 

Soak  your  seed  over  night  in  milk-wan 
water,  and  plant  them  out  the  next  momiiu 
placing  from  5  to  6  seed  to  each  hilL     Tb 
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seed  must  not  be  covered  more  than  1  or  2 
inches  under  ground.  Water  the  hills  for  a 
few  days  until  the  seed  has  sprouted,  and  then 
leave  the  plants  to  run. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  has  got  6  leaves,  take 
off  the  centre  plant  with  a  sharp  penknife,  and 
when  the  lateral  shoots  are  6  inches  or  a  foot 
long,  take  off  all  but  three.  When  the  shoots, 
thus  left,  begin  to  run  to  the  ground  •between 
the  hills,  stake  them  down  with  a  small  cross- 
stick. 

As  the  vines  begin  to  branch,  at  every  3  or 
4  feet,  where  the  vine  branches,  put  a  shovel- 
ful of  rich  earth  over  the  same,  and  press  it 
down  lightly  with  the  foot.  Wet  weather  should 
be  selected  for  this  operation,  and  by  so  doing 
the  vines  will  never  fail  to  take  where  they 
have  been  set.  The  spaces  between  the  hills 
should  be  kept  free  of  grass — and  by  following 
the  above  directions,  large  melons  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

From  a  quarter  acre  of  land  thus  treated, 
more  melons  will  be  made  than  from  four 
times  the  amount  as  usually  cultivated.  See 
MsLoir,  Watbb. 

WATER-PEPPER  (Polygonum  ptMctatum). 
A  plant  found  in  the  Middle  and  other  States, 
possessing  very  acrid  qualities,  causing  obsti- 
nate ulcerative  inflammation  when  applied  to 
the  skin. 

WATER-PLANTAIN  (Miama,  from  the 
Celtic  alit,  water).  A  genus  of  pretty  little, 
aquatic,  perennial,  smooth  plants,  with  simple, 
entire  leaves,  and  numerous,  stalked,  white, 
yellowish  or  purplish,  panicled  or  umbellate 
inodorous  flowers.  In  England,  there  are  four 
native  species;  viz.: 

1.  The  greater  water-plantain,  or  thrum  wort 
(^jS,  plantago),  which  is  very  common  in  pools, 
ditches,  and  about  the  margins  of  rivers.  The 
root  is  fibrous.  Leaves  all  radical,  on  long 
stalks,  erect,  ovate,  acute,  ribbed,  in  deep  or 
running  water  lengthened  out  more  or  less.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  hydrophobia;  but, 
like  many  other  wonder-working  remedies,  it 
is  worthless. 

2.  Star-headed  water-plantain  (J.  damoionv' 
um)f  found  in  ditches  and  pools  on  a  gravelly 
soil,  but  not  common.  The  root  consists  of 
many  long  pale  fibres.  The  leaves  all  radical, 
floating,  bluntish  or  oblong,  heart-shaped  at  the 
base.  Footstalks  very  broad,  with  many  ribs, 
and  a  membranous  border,  tapering  upwards. 
Flower-stalks  scarcely  a  span  high,  bearing 
1  or  S  whorls  of  white  flowers,  yellow  in  the 
middle.  Capsules  six,  spreading  in  the  form 
of  a  star,  half-ovate. 

i  3.  Floating  water-plantain  (./?.  fuiiaMi).  This 
species  frequents  the  lakes  of  North  Wales 
and  Cumberland. 

4.  Lesser  water-plantain  (Jl,  ranimculoidi$\ 
This  grows  in  swamps  and  turfy  bogs,  but  is 
not  a  very  common  species. 

5.  Creeping  water-plantain  (wtf.  repeiu).  This 
has  only  been  found  on  the  margins  of  some 
of  the  lakes  in  North  Wales. 

WAX  (Germ,  wacht),  .  A  solid  concrete 
abounding  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whence 
it  is  erroneously  supposed  that  it  is  collected 
by  bees.  Bees'  wax  is  a  secretion  in  the  body 
of  the  bee,  and  is  accnmulated  in  what  are 
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called  the  wax-pockets.  Bees  confined  to  ft 
hive,  and  fed  merely  on  sugar,  form  wax.  It 
constitutes  the  partitions  of  the  cells  in  which 
they  store  their  honey.  It  is  obtained  by  melt- 
ing the  comb.  Wax,  when  pure,  is  of  a  whit- 
ish colour;  it  is  destitute  of  taste,  and  has 
scarcely  any  smell.  Bees'  wax,  indeed,  has  a 
pretty  strong  aromatic  odour;  but  this  seems 
chiefly  owing  to  some  substance  with  which  it 
is  mixed ;  for  it  disappears  almost  completely 
by  exposing  the  wax,  drawn  out  into  thin 
ribands,  for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere  to 
blanch,  frequently  changing  the  surface  thus 
exposed,  by  remeiting  it,  and  reducing  it  again 
to  thin  flakes.  By  this  process,  which  is  called 
bleaching,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  wax  disap- 
pears. White  wax  is  principally  used  in  mak- 
ing candles,  and  in  white  ointments,  for  the 
sake  of  its  colour.  Wax  is  insoluble  in  water; 
nor  are  its  properties  altered  though  kept  under 
that  liquid.  When  heat  is  applied  to  wax,  it 
becomes  soft ;  and  at  the  temperature  of  142^, 
if  unbleache'd,  or  of  155®,  if  bleached,  it  melts 
into  a  colourless  transparent  fluid,  which  con- 
cretes again,  and  resumes  its  former  appear- 
ance, as  the  temperature  diminishes.  If  the 
heat  be  still  further  increased,  the  wax  boils 
and  evaporates ;  and  if  a  red  heat  be  applied 
to  the  vapour,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a 
bright  flame.  It  is  this  property,  which  renders 
wax  so  useful  for  making  candles.  Wax  com- 
bines readily  with  fixed  oils  when  assisted  by 
heat,  and  forms  with  them  a  substance  of  greater 
or  less  consistency,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  oil.  This  composition,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  cerate,  is  much  employed  by  sur^ 
geons.  X 

According  to  the  experiments  of  6ay-Lussac 
and  Thenard  (Reck.  Physico-Chim,  vol.  ii.  p.  816)». 
100  parts  of  wax  are  composed  of<— 

TBXiM. 

Ozjrfen    ------      a-54 

Hydrogen 12*67 

CKrbon 81-78 

100 

Wax  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  white 
oxide  of  lead  to  increase  its  weight,  with  white 
tallow,  and  with  potato  starch.    The  first  is 
detected  by  melting  the  wax  in  hot  water,  when 
the  oxide  falls  to  the  bottom  undissolved ;  the 
presence  of  tallow  is  indicated  by  the  wax  be- 
ing of  a  dull  opaque  white,  and  wanting  the  - 
transparency  which  distinguishes  pure  wax ; . 
and  starch  may  be  detected  by  applying  strong 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  suspected  wax,  as  the- 
acid  carbonizes  the  starch  without  acting  on 
the  wax. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  supply  of  wax 
produced  in  England,  a  considerable  quantity  is 
imported  from  abroad ;  but  it  is  subject  to  the 
high  duty  of  R  lOt.  per  cwt.  The  price  va*^ 
ries,  duty  included,  from  5^  to  102.  per  cwtk 
(Thonuon'g  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p.  108 ;  Thom$on*a  Di9-^ 
pensatory  ;  M*CvUoch't  Com.  Did.) 

WAX-MOTH.    See  Bkb-Moth,  and  PI.  16,  g. 

WAY-BREAD.  One  of  the  common  names, 
of  the  Common  or  Great  Plantain. 

WAYFARING  TREE.   See  OnstBEB  Rosi. . 

WAY-GOING  CROP.    That  which  is  taken 
from  the  land  the  year  the  tenant  leaves  a  farm^ 
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WAY,  PHIVATB  RIGHT  OF. 

WAY,  PRIVATE  RIGHT  OF.  This  maj 
\arise  eKber  from  grant  or  by  prescription  and 
^  usage  from  time  immemorial,  for  this  is  ta  law 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  grant.  According  to 
English  common  law,  a  right  of  way  may  be 
to  a  particular  person  to  go  over  the  grantor's 
land  to  church,  to  market,  or  to  any  partiCalar 
'  close.  Such  a  special -perm Lssion  is,  howcver,- 
to  be  construed  strictly :  the  grantee  cannot, 
under  such  a  grant,  justify  goipg  beyond  the 
place  specified  in  the  grant ;  nor  can  he  take 
any  other  person  with  him ;  neither  can  he  as- 
sign over  this  right, — ^it  dies  wjth  him.  A9d  a 
grant  for  agricultpral  purposes  does  not  au- 
Siorize  the  grantee  to  use  th^  road  for  coror 
inercial  or  general  purposes;  neither  does  a 
prescriptive  right  of  way  for  all  kind  of  cai^ 
riages,  prove  a  right  of  way  for  all  manner  of 
cattle.  If  a  grantor  convey  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  middle  of  his  own  land,  the  law  will 
presume  that  he  also  granted  a  way  to  it. 
''When,"  said  Lord  Kenyon,  in  this  case, 
^  they  made  the  conveyance,  it  must  be.  taken 
for  granted  that  they  intended  to  convey  some 
beneficial  interest ;  but  he  can  derive  no  bene- 
fit whatever  from  the  grant  unless  be  has  a 
right  of  way  to  the  land."  'But  if  by  purchas- 
ing other  land,  or  new  circumstances  after- 
wards arise  by  which  he  can  approach  the 
public  road,  th«ii  the  right  of  way  ceases  with 
'  the  necessity.  And  if  a  private  way  is  granted, 
that  does  not  justify  a  person  fisr  going  over 
the  land  by  the  side  of  it,  even  if  the  road  is 
overflown  with  watir  from  an  adjoining  river. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said^in  this  case,  '^It 
is  a  thing  founded  in  grant,  and  the  grantor  of 
a  private  way  does  not  grant  a  liberty  to  break 
•out  of  it  at  random  over  the  whole  surface  of 
his  close." 

By  the  3  A  3  W.  4,  c  71,  it  is  enacted,  that 
in  all  claims  for  right  of  way  by  prescription, 
where  it  has  been  enjoved  for  20  years,  such 
right  shall  only  be  defeated  or  destroyed  by 
showing  that  such  .right  was  first  eipirednt 
any  time  previous  to  such  80  years ;  and  where 
it  has  been  enjoyed  for  full  40  years,  the  right 
shall  be  absolute. and  Indefeasible,  unless  it 
shall  appear  that  the  same  was  enjoyed  by 
some  consent  or  agreement  by  deed  or  writing. 

WEANING.  The  means  employed  to  re- 
•concile  a  young  animal  to  the  loss  of  its  mo- 
ther*^  milk,  and  habituate  it  to  take  common 
food.  Under  the  head  Foai  we  have  already 
given  directions  for  their  management  during 
and  after  weaning.  The  process  of  weaning 
-calves  is  variously  managed  by  different  far- 
mers. When  not  let  run  with  the  cow,  the 
most  advisaible  mode,  as  it  regards  the  calf,  is 
to  place  it  loose  in  a  crib,  and  to  suckle  it  by 
hand  with  the  mother's  new  milk,  of  which  it 
will  consume  for  some  time  not  more  than 
about  four  quarts  per  day :  Ihe  quantity,  how- 
ever, must  then  be  gradually  increased,  as  it 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  require  as 
much  as  three  gallons.  If  the  weather  be  fine, 
it  should  be,  wiihin  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
turned  out  daily  in  the  orchard,  or  some  well- 
shdtered  enclosure  of  sweet  herbage ;  and»  as 
it  will  in  the  course  of  10  or  13  weeks  have 
acquired  some  relish  for- the  pasture,  it  may  be 
^gularly  weaned  by  gradually  diminishing  the 
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quantity  of  .milk,  and  Ihea  nVstitiftia;  t 
skimmed  for  the  new.  Calves  may,  boTcrt 
be  reared  with  skimmed  milk  aodmeal,Tn 
out  any  portion  of  new  milk,  acept  the  it 
few  days'  biestings,  and  msDj  persons  f 
them  nothing  but  water-gruel  and  haj-ieati. 
in  a  fortnight  after  they  have  been  rexsri 
from  the  cow.  Sago  and  linseed  jelly  an  i' 
very  nutritious,  and  calve*  may  be  vnuii 
them  without  any  other  f9od.  [BruiA  Sm 
vol.  ii.  p.  441.) 

The  time  of  weaning  lambs  diffen  at: 
rially,  according  to  the  locality  of  the  iitz 
and  the  quality  of  the  pasture.  Poor  n::: 
old  is  about  the  neriod  usually  selected 

The  lambs  should  be  Uimed  into  scnnk 
better  pasture  than  that  to  which  tbejlufibft 
accustomed,  iii  order  to  compensate  for  d^  ios 
of  the  mothei^s  milk.  Many  farmers  annr 
fanciful  as  to  the  provision  for  tkfnia 
lambs.  The  clover  or  the  sainfoin,  x  ife 
aftermath,  are  selected  by  some;(«fcmf« 
their  smaller  and  more  weakly  lanbi  ic  j«< 
the  turnip  crops ;  bat  there  can  be  wiicj 
more  desirable  than  a  fresh  pasttre,MiiK 
Iniuriaat,  and  yet  sufficient  to  niiBiw  » 
increase  their  condition.  (YonaaotSki^} 
616.)    For  directions  as  to  weaning  fp,» 

WEASEL43NODT  (GaUobdcbmiif^)^ 
weasel^nout,  yellow  archangel,  or  deai** 
is  a  pretty,  indigenous,  perennial  plant  *» 
abundantly  in  most  parts  of  KnglMn  o«^^ 
shady  places.  Therootissomewhit[J«f 
moderately  creeping.  The  stems  jre  i«  *» 
high,  simple,  leafy,  covered  with  ctef  ja^ 
hairs.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  icofc*^ 
slighUy  hairy,  bright  grwn,Tanowi-^ 
Whorls  numerous,  each  <^^A\J, 
large,  handsome,  inodorous  ^'^^ 
whose  lower  lip  is  spotted  wiiin"'*  ^^ 
segment  stained  with  oran^»^  .  ^ 
flowers  aflfoid  to  bees  an  abani»i»Wi 

'"^'weather  (Sax.). .  A  ^.f^ 
note  the  state  or  disposition  ol  me jw-r- 

with  regard  to  heat  ^^  «i^i^^b. 
moisture,  fog,  fair  or  fool,  wum,  "* 
frost,  snow,  Ae.  .  .,.  iniBfl(aB« 

A  knowledge  of  this  is  of  ^^^^ 
to  the  farmer^as  the  »««^«  "^^ipci^ 
in  a  perfect  manner  greaUy  <^Vr^^g^ 
and  as  it  is  in  and  by  a^f  f f 'imsU^ 
that  plants  are  nounsbed,  ana  •  ^^ 
and  breathe,  any  alteraUcm  w  i»^^y  i 
purity,  Ac,  must,  of  course.  n_^jj^ 
attended  with  proportionable  cbbw- 
nidation.  ,      .w-raiions « ^ 

The  great  but  regular  *f  ^^Tpim* 
change  of  weather  makes  m  m*^?  r^^^ 
inanimate  matter  is  ^""y  f "jTAeroion** 
mon  instances  of  ^iX'^o^m  pa* 
hygrometers,  Ac.;  »"^  ?\**iher  causes.^ 
our  inattention,  and  partly  w  "*       j  ^  ^ 

man,  like  other  animals,  ^^XL  choriS«» 
and  as  regular  ones  in  the  tabes,  c 

fibres  of  his  own  body.       .      -fpn«r  tW 

In  order  fully  u>  «'jt'„4^^<T»  « 

of  the  weather,  it  w>«'4'*,i!^ip.rB«J 

globe  for  a  long  serie*  w  / 
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night  be  enabled  to  deterqifne  the  directions, 
breadth,  and  bojinds  of  the  winds,  and  of  the 
weather  they  bring  with  them;  with  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  weather  olf  divers 
places,  and  the  difference  between  one  sort  and 
another  at  the  same  place;  and  thus,  in  time, 
learn  to  foretell  many  great  emergencies;  as 
extraordinary  heal-s,  rains,  frosts,  droughts,  6cc, 
Bat  hitherto  very  few,  and  only  partial,  regis- 
ters or  accounts  of  the  weather  have  been  kept.. 
The  Meteorological  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
and.  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance-, 
ment  of  Science,  have  latterly  done  much  to- 
ttrards  increasing  our  stock  of  meteoric  know- 
ledge, and  have  collected  an  immense  body  of 
facts  and  registers,  from  which  many  nseful 
inferences  have  been  drawn,  and  some  impor- 
tant theories  deduced.  The  general  conclu- 
sions that  have  been  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  on  this  subject  are 
— that  barometers  generally  rise  and  fall  toge- 
ther, even  at  very  distant  places,  and  a  conse- 
quent conformity-  and  similarity  of  weather; 
bat  this  is  the  more  uniformly  so,  as  the  places 
are  nearer  together,  as  might' be  expected  ;«- 
that  the  variations  of  the  barometer  are  greater 
as  the  places  are  nearer  to  the  pole :  thus,  for 
instance,  the  mercury  at  London  has  a  greater 
range  by  3  or  3  lines  than  at  Paris ;  and  at 
Paris,  a  greater  than  at  Zurich;  and  at  some 
places  near  the  equator  there  is  scarcely  any 
variation  at  all; — that  the  rain  in' Switzerland 
and  Italy  is  much  greater  in  quantity  for  the 
'whole  year  than  in  Essex ;  and  yet  the  rains 
are  more  frequent,  or  there  are  more  rainy 
days,  in  Essex  than  at  either  of  these  places  ;^— 
that  cold  contributes  greatly  to  rain,  apparently 
by  condensing  the  suspended  vapours,  and  so 
leading  to  their  precipitation ;  thus,  very  cold 
months  or  seasons  are  commonly  followed  im- 
mediately by  very  rainy  ones,  and  cold  sum- 
mers are  always  wet  ones.  High  ridges  of 
mountains,  and  the  snows  with  which  they  are 
covered,  not  only  affect  the  neighbouring  places, 
but  even  distant  countries  often  partake  of 
their  effects. 

The  science  of  meteorology,  or  the  study  of 
the  changing  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
.^cc.,  has  from  the  earliest  periods  occupied  a 
greater  or  less  share  of  attention  from  the  tiller 
-oi  the  soil,  the  gardener,  and  those  engaged  in 
the  pasturage  of  animals.  To  no  individual 
(the  mariner,  perhaps,  excepted)  is  a  fore- 
knowledge of  the  probable  future  state  of  the 
•weather  of  more  consequence  and  importance 
than  the  agriculturist;  for  on. this  must  mainly 
depend  the  progress  and  success  of  his  field 
operations,  his  seedtime  and  .his  harvest,'  and 
the  greater  or  4ess  return  afforded  by  his  crops. 

It  may  not  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the 
man  of  science,  or  the  elevated  learning  of  the 
erudite  philosopher,  to  have  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  the  plain  and  simple  rules  and  guides 
which  nature  lays  out  before  him.  Perhaps  he 
has  little  of  leisure  to  note  the  every-day  phe- 
nomena which  the  atmosphere  and  all  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  hold  up  to  observation, 
as  in  a  glass,  where  all  who  use  their  eyes  may 
read  as  they  run.  The  companions  of  'his 
study  are  the  more  costly  and  elaborately  pre- 


pared philosophical  instruments:  How  much, 
however,  might  their  value  be  enhanced  by  a 
careful  and  comparative  observation  of  the 
"  skyey  influences,''  as  the  poet  terms  themt 
But  to  these  closet  companions,  the .  husband- 
man, the  shepherd^  the  traveller,  the  fisherman, 
and  the'mariner  have  rarely  access,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  busy  out-of-door  occupations  6f 
their  several  avocations.  Those  who  till  the 
land,  or  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  of 
all  others,  are  they  who  become,  by  habits  of 
observation  and  reflection,  most  conversant 
with  the  signs  and. changes  of  the  heavens; 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  to  them 
monitors  and  instructors,  whose  warning  voices 
meet  a  prdmpt  and  ready  response.  The  ripple 
of  the  wave,  the  curl  of  the  smoke,  the  pass- 
ing shadow  of  the  cloud,  the  budding  of  the 
tree,  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  migratory  . 
birds,  the  frolicsome  gambols  of  animals,  every 
leaf  that'quiver^  in  the  sunbeam,  every  plant 
that  drinks  the  dew  of  heaven,  the  myriads  of 
insects,  and  creeping  things  innumerable,  that 
inhabit  each  leaf  and  opening  flower,  are  all 
fraught  with  instruction  and  information  to  the 
experienced  and  watohful  observer. 

Around,  above,  beneath,  all  animate  and  in- 
animate creation,  animals,  vegetables,  the  ele- 
ments, a  thousand  objects  in  a  thousand  direc- 
tions, in  every  recurring  season,  furnish  their 
quota  of  information  towards  our  stock  of  mete* 
oric  knowledge,  and  foretell  the  approaching  va> 
nations  of  atmospheric  phenomena.  The  ex- 
perienced 6 Sherman  and  the  watohf«il  and  w&ry 
mariner  will  predict  the  coming  storm,  by  the 
tiny  cloud  and  other  unerring  criteria  which 
frequent  and  attentive  observance  of  the  sky 
has  rendered  familar,  long  before  ite  approach 
is  visible  to  the  ken  of  the  ordinary  and  inat- 
tentive observer. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  "  the  shep- 
herd, whose  sole  business  it  is  to  observe  what 
has  a  reference  to  the  flock  under  his  care» 
who  spends  all  his  days  and  many  of  his  nights 
in  the  open  air,  under  the  wide-spread  canopy 
of  heaven,  is  obliged  to  take  particular  notice 
of  the  alterations  of  the  weather;  and  when 
he  cares  to  take  a  pleasure  in  making  such  ob-. 
servations,  it  is  amazing  hpw  much  progress 
he  makes  in  them,  and  to  how  great  a  certainty 
he  arrives  at  last,  by  mere  dint  of  comparing 
signs  and  events,  and  connecting  one  observa^ 
tion  with  another.  Every  thing  in  time  be- 
comes to  him  a  weather-gauge :  the  sun,  the' 
tnoon,  the  stars,  the  clouds,  the  winds,  the 
mists,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  herbs,  and 
almost  every  insect,  animal,  and  reptile  with 
which  he  is  acquainted — all  these  become,  to 
such  a  person,  instruments  of  real  know- 
ledge." 

To  the  farmer,  a  careful  study  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
precedent,  and  from  natural  and  artificial  data^ 
come  fraught  with  numerous  and  important 
considerations.  Like  the  angler,  the  husband- 
man "  must  observe  the  wind,  sun,  and  clouds 
by  day ;  the  moon,  stars,  and  wanes  of  the  air 
by  night."  Pew  are  so  entirely  dependent  on 
the  caprice  of  the  weather,  for  the  commonest 
routine  operations  of  the  farm,  as  the  agriculr 
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lurist  And  how  soon  may  his  fairest  crops 
be  blighted  by  adverse  and  unfavourable  sea- 
sons, or  by  the  baneful  effects  of  scorching  and 
arid  winds,  of  severe  frosts,  of  heavy  rains. 
Some  winds  come  fraught  with  disease  and 
death ;  murrain,  malaria,  and  epidemics,  in  hot, 
dry  seasons,  commit  fearful  ravages  among  his 
live-stock;  and  these  are  frequently  to  be  attri- 
buted to  some  mysterious  atmospheric  agency: 
other  winds  bring  swarms  of  noxious  insects 
and  predatory  birds  to  our  shores ;  the  light- 
ning and  the  whirlwind  level  his  plantations  or 
fire  his  ricks ;  the  hail-storm,  and  the  frost,  and 
excess  of  rain,  damage  and  destroy  his  grow- 
ing crop,  or  that  to  which  he  has  looked  for 
reward  and  profit  for  all  his  toil  and  outlay. 

The  various  casualties  and  diseases  to  which 
his  crops  are  liable  are  frequently  attributable 
to,  and  certainly  much  aided  by,  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Information  relative  to  many  of  the  impor- 
tant phenomena  connected  with  the  atmo- 
spheric states  and  changes,  will  be  found 
dispersed  through  this  work  under  various 
heads,  such  as  Atxobphsrb,  Altitude,  Ba- 
xoxxTBR,  Climate,  Di^w,  Foos,  Fbost,  Hoar 
Frost,  LiGHTiriiro,  Raik,  850W,  M002T,  /n- 
Jluence  of,  Sec, 

As  means  of  prognosticating  the  future  states 
of  the  weather,  data,  either  natural,  artificial, 
or  both  combined,  are  usually  referred  to.  In 
the  natural  data  are  included  those  of— 

1.  The  vegetable  kingdom;  many  plants 
shutting  or  opening  their  flowers,  contracting 
or  expanding  their  parts,  &c.,  on  approaching 
changes  in  the  humidity  or  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

2.  The  animal  kingdom;  most  of  those  fa- 
miliar to  us  exhibiting  signs  on  approaching 
changes,  of  which  those  by  cattle  and  sheep 
are  more  especially  remarkable. 

3.  The  mineral  kingdom ;  stones,  earths,  me- 
tals, salt,  and  water  of  particular  kinds,  oAen 
affording  indications  of  approaching  changes. 

4.  Appearances  of  the  atmosphere,  the  moon, 
the  general  character  of  seasons,  &c.  The 
characters  of  clouds,  the  prevalence  of  parti- 
cular winds,  and  other  signs,  are  very  com- 
monly attended  to. 

The  artificial  data  are  the  various  meteoro- 
logical instruments,  as  the  barometer,  hygro- 
meter, pluviometer,  and  thermometer,  &c., 
which  are  all  extremely  useful  aids  to  the 
farmer. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture state  of  the  season  from  some  single  appear- 
ance in  the  commencement  of  it,  as  an  early 
bee,  an  early  bud  or  blossom,  the  premature 
appearance  of  a  swallow;  but  this  is  both  un- 
philosophical  and  fallacious. 

In  England  a  moist  autumn,  succeeded  by  a 
mild  winter,  is  generally  followed  by  a  dry  and 
cold  spring,  in  consequence  of  which  vegeta- 
tion is  greatly  retarded.  Should  the  summer 
be  uncommonly  wet,  the  succeeding  winter 
will  be  severe ;  because  the  heat  or  warmth  of 
the  earth  will  be  carried  off  by  such  unusual 
evaporation.  Farther,  wet  snmniers  are  mostly 
ntended  with  an  increased  quantity  of  fruit  on 

^  white-thorn  {Mapilm  oxyearaha)  and  doir- 
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rose  (Rota  canina^ ;  nay,  the  uncommon  fr^ 
fulness  of  these  shrubs  is  considered  as  % 
presage  of  an  intensely  cold  winter. 

A  severe  winter  is  supposed  to  be  indic&.e; 
by  the  appearance  of  birds  of  passage  ix  21 
early  period  in  autumn ;  because  thej  t*r^ 
migrate  southward  till  the  cold  seaS'iL  u 
commenced  in  northern  regions.  Great  s:o:r. . 
rains,  or  other  violent  commotions  of  t. 
clouds,  produce  a  kind  of  crisis  in  the  vr  - 
sphere;  so  that  they  are  attended  with  a  r'.r> 
lar  succession  either  of  fine  or  of  bad  wtii-- 
for  some  months.  An  unprodactlve  year &:  v 
succeeds  a  rainy  winter,  as  a  rough  sdc  : 
autumn  prognosticates  a  severe  winter.  \-- 
cold  months  or  seasons  are  commonly  foT  ■? 
immediately  by  very  rainy  ones,  and  cold  ;b- 
mers  are  always  wet  ones. 

Plants, — ^The  sensitive  indications  af:T^l 
us  by  many  plants  first  claim  atteaticn.  v 
will  be  found  amply  to  repay  the  tiaie  -il 
may  be  bestowed  upon  the  singular  prcper.-: 
inherent  to  them. 

Very  many  of  our  most  common  plans  sr 
unerring  guides  for  the  foretelling  ram  i2t 
other  atmospheric  changes.  The  openk^  2ii 
shutting  of  some  flowers  depends  bo:sc  mur. 
on  the  action  of  the  stimulus  oili^t  as  on  ±t 
existing  state  of  the  atmosphere,udheacc  ±cj 
expansion  or  contraction  betokens  dbaa^ 

The  common  chick  weed  or  stitchwon  '5 
lan'a  media)  may  be  considered  a  naiarai  u: 
meter;  for  if  the  small,  white,  upright  ££^ 
are  closed,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  rain;  ri 
during  dry  weather  they  expand  freely,  a»i  - 
regularly  open  from  nine  in  the  momii: 
noon.  After  rain  they  become  pendeci.  ^;•  > 
the  course  of  a  few  days  they  again  ri» 

The  purple  sandwort  (^Jrenaria  r«2n'>  i> 
other  example  of  a  true  prophet  ynff  "  1 
coming  shower.  The  beautiful  pink^v 
expand  only  during  sunshine,  and  close  t.  :i 
approach  of  evening  or  before  rain. 

The  pimpernel  {JnagaUit  arvensiM)  has  V 
very  justly  named  **the  poor  man  s  weu 
glass.^'  This  little  plant  blooms  in  June  a 
stubble-fields  and  gardens,  and  continac 
flower  all  the  summer.  When  its  tiny  bril 
red  flowers  are  widely  expanded  in  the  a 
ing,  we  may  generally  expect  a  ^ne  dav 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  rain  1 
its  delicate  petals  are  closed. 

The  goat's-bearfi  {Tragopogon  pratenMu' 
not  unclose  its  flowers  in  cloudy  ve3 
From  its  habit  of  closing  its  flowers  at  : 
this  plant  has  received  the  common  nai 
^'Go-to-bed-at-noon,*'  and  in  many  dlstric 
farmers'  boys  regulate  their  dinner-hoar  1 
closing  of  the  goat's-beard. 

It  is  stated  in  Keith't  Botany^  that  if  the 
rian  sow-thistle  shuts  at  night,  Ute  ensiiic 
will  be  fine ;  and  if  it  opens,  it  will  be  c 
and  rainy. 

When  the  African  marigold  remains  < 
aAer  7  o'clock  in  Uie  moraing  or  evening 
may  be  expected.  If  the  trefoil  and  the 
volvulus  contract  their  leaves,  tlionde 
heavy  rain  may  be  expected.  I^ord  1 
tells  us  that  the  stalks  of  the  trefoil  swe 
grow  more  upright  previous  to  rain. 
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The  dark  and  lorely  gentianella  opens  its 
t>lae  eyes  to  greet  the  midday  sun,  bat  closes 
its  petals  against  the  shower. 

The  germander  speedwell  (Veronica  chanue- 
drys),  so  universal  a  favourite  in  every  hedge- 
row, closes  its  blue  corolla  before  rain  comes 
on,  openiog  again  when  it  ceases.  The  red 
-campion  (LyehnU  diuma)  uncloses  its  flowers 
in  the  morning.  The  flowers  of  the  white  cam- 
pion {Lyehnit  vapertina)  open  and  expand 
themselves  towards  the  approach  of  night 
The  wood  sorrel  (Oxalit  acetoulktf  'Ma  Petite 
Oseille,"  or  SukIU,  of  the  French),  an  unobtru- 
sive, elegant  little  inhabitant  of  the  moist, 
shaded  bank,  as  soon  as  night  approaches,  as  it 
is  of  too  delicate  a  structure  to  bear  the  storm, 
closes  up  its  curious  triple  leaves*  hanging  its 
flowers  towards  the  earth,  thus  preserving  the 
more  tender  parts  from  injury;  but  as  soon  as 
the  morning  sun  arises,  these  expand  and  re- 
gain their  beauty.  Most  of  the  Hieraciums, 
or  hawkweed  tribe,  also  open  their  flowers 
'With  the  morning  light,  going  to  sleep  again  in 
the  afternoon.  The  clear,  bright,  and  gay 
flowers  of  the  succory  (Cychoriumintybtu)  fore- 
tell the  commencement  of  the  daylight  Another 
of  the  components  of  Flora's  clock  which  de- 
serves a  passing  word,  is  the  common  daisy 
(^BelUs  perennU),  opening  at  sunrise,  and  clos- 
ing its  flowers  at  sunset:  hence  by  Chaucer 
called  the  «Eie  of  Day."  The  great  white  ox- 
eye  {ChrysafUhemum  Uucanthemum),  foretelling 
the  coming  storm,  closes  its  flowers.  The 
flowers  of  the  alpine  whitlow  grass  {Draba  al- 
pina)f  the  bastard  feverfew,  the  winter  green 
{^Trientalit  Ewropaa),  all  hang  down  in  the  night 
as  if  the  plants  were  asleep,  lest  rain  or  the 
moist  air  should  injure  the  fertilizing  pollen. 
The  common  nipplewort  (LapBana  comnmnu), 
that  lovely  gem,  the  white  water-lily  (Nymphaa 
(Uba^  **  the  naiad  of  the  river,'')  and  several  of 
the  diadelphons  tribe  of  plants,  in  serene,  calm 
weather  expand  their  leaves  in  the  day-time, 
and  contract  them  during  night 

JnimaU^ — Among  quadrupeds  the  following 
are  believed  to  indicate,  by  their  restlessness 
and  peculiar  actions,  a  foreknpwledge  of  ap- 
proaching changes  of  weather.  When  horses 
stretch  forth  their  necks,  neigh  much,  snufi*  the 
air  with  distended  nostrils,  and  assemble  in  the 
comer  of  a  field  with  their  heads  to  leeward, 
rain  may  be  expected. 

Sheep  are  seen  running  to  and  fro>  jumping 
from  the  ground,  and  in  their  gambols  appa- 
i^ntly  fighting,  previously  to  a  change  of  wea- 
ther. Fine  weather  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue when  cattle  lie  in  the  open  field  or  in  the 
courts  instead  of  the  sheds ;  when  sheep  take 
up  their  lair  for  the  night  on  the  brow  of  a 
knoll ;  when  pigs  lie  down  for  the  night  with- 
out covering  themselves  up  in  litter.  Bad  wea- 
ther is  said  to  be  prognosticated  when  asses 
hang  their  ears  forward,  or  rub  themselves 
against  walls  or  trees.  Swine  also  become  un- 
easy, restless,  grunting  and  squealing  loudly, 
and  return  to  their  sties.  Before  rain  dogs  are 
apt  to  grow  very  sleepy  and  dull,  and  to  lie  all 
day  before  the  fire,  showing  a  reluctance  to 
food,  except  grass.  When  cats  lose  their  viva- 
city, remaining  within  doors,  wet  or  windy 
veather  may  be  expected.    Finally,  when  rats 


'  and  mice  are  more  than  usually  restless,  for- 
saking the  fields  and  ditches,  approaching  rain 
may  be  anticipated. 

Fallow  deer,  and  many  other  animals,  be- 
coming restless  from  the  uneasiness  they  feel 
owing  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, prognosticate  the  approach  of  rain.  If 
frogs  croak  more  than  usual — if  toads  issue 
from  their  retreats'^in  great  numbers — if  earth- 
worms come  forth  from  their  holes — if  moles 
throw  up  the  soil  more  than  usual — ^if  pigs 
shake  and  spoil  the  stalks  of  the  corn — if  oxen 
lick  their  forefeet — all  these  signs  are  said  to 
indicate  rain. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  summer,  when 
sheep  rise  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  either  rain  or  a  very  hot  day;  and  that 
in  all  seasons  when  they  jump  and  play  about 
it  is  a  sign  of  rain  or  wind  (but  generally  both) 
in  the  summer,  and  very  stormy  weather  in  the 
winter. 

In  winter,  when  the  sheep  lie  under  a  hedge, 
and  seem  loth  to  go  off  to  pasture,  and  bleat,  it 
is  considered  a  sign  of  a  storm. 

When  rabbits  come  out  to  feed  early  in  the 
evening,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain  in  the  night  in  sum- 
mer, and  of  either  rain  or  snow  in  winter;  and 
when  it  is  likely  to  be  a  bad  night,  they  will  be 
apt  to  return  to  their  burrows  before  it  is  dark. 

Next,  with  respect  to  birdt :  there  is  an  old 
saying  that  ''when  swans  fly  it  is  a  sign  of 
rough  weather,"  and  the  correctness  of  this 
saying  would  appear  to  be  proved.  A  late 
writer  states  that  he  had  invariably  found  that 
when  the  swan  flies  any  distance  against  the 
wind,  however  fine  the  weather  may  be  at  the 
time,  so  sure  will  a  wind,  almost  amounting  to 
a  hurricane,  arise  within  24  and  generally  IS 
hours  after  the  bird  has  taken  flight  The 
early  appeanince  of  woodcocks,  snipes,  field- 
fares, and  other  birds  of  passage,  dec.,  are  prog- 
nostics of  severe  winters.  When  owls  hoot 
and  screech  during  bad  weather,  it  is  a  sign  of 
coming  fine  weather.  The  missletoe  thrush 
{Turdtu  vi$cworu8)  frequently  sings  particularly 
long  and  loud  before  rain,  and  sometimes  even 
during  severe  storms :  hence  it  is  termed  the 
"storm-cock."  The  blue  macaw  is  said  to  be 
a  true  indicator  of  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
Dr.  Thornton  is  stated  to  have  had  one  some 
years  ago  whose  blue  feathers  assumed  a 
greenish  hue  in  rainy  weather,  or  gray  in  clear 
weather,  if  likely  to  change  for  wet 

When  cranes  fly  exceedingly  high,  in  silence, 
and  ranged  in  order,  it  is  said  to  indicate  fine 
weather ;  but  if  their  flight  is  in  disorder,  and 
they  speedily  return  with  cries,  it  foretells  wind. 
If  fowls  roll  themselves  in  the  sand  more  than 
usual,  it  denotes  rain;  also  when  the  cocks 
crow  in  the  evening,  or  at  unusual  hours. 
When  peacocks  cry  at  night,  rain  may  shortly 
be  expected.  When  peacocks  roost  on  the  tops 
of  houses,  when  the  raven  sails  round  and 
round  high  up  in  the  air,  and  when  the  song- 
birds carol  late  in  the  evening,  the  weather  will 
continue  fair. 

The  croaking  of  crows  is  said  to  indicate  fine 
weather.  When  ducks  and  geese  fiy  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  frequently  plunge  into  the 
water,  or  send  forth  cries ;  or  when  pigeons 
return  sbwly  to  their  houses,  the  probability 
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it  thai  the  succeeding  day  will  be  rainy.  It  is 
a  sign  of  rain  or  wind  when  sparrows  chirp  a 
great  deal;  if  the  redbreast  be  seen  near  houses; 
or  swallows  fly  near  the  ground,  or  brush  the 
sarface  of  ^he  water.  When  sea-fowl  and  other 
aquatic  birds  retire  to  the  sea-^hore,  or  more 
inland,  it  generally  indicates  a  change  of  wjea- 
ther.  If  larks  or  kites  soar  high,  and  continue 
so  for  some  time,  it  is  generally  a  sign  of  fine 
weather.  If  the  kingfisher  disappear,  expect 
fine  weather.  If  swallows  and  martins  fly  lower 
than  usual,  foul  weather  may  be  expected. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  History  of  British  Birds, 
vol.  iii.  p.  117,  records  an  instance  of  instinct, 
showing  how  useful  an  attention  to  'the  move- 
ments of  animals,  *&.c.,  might  occasionally 
prove: — "I  am  indebted'  to  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Braybrooke  for  the  following  account  of 
a  female  swan,  on  the  small  stream  at  Bishop's 
Storiford.  This  swan  was  18  or  19  years  old, 
had  brought  up  many  broods,  and  was  highly 
valued  by  the  neighbours.  She  exhibited,  some 
8  or  9  years  past,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  power  of  instinct  that  was  ever 
recorded.  She  was  sitting  on  four  or  five  eggs, 
and  was  observed. to  be  very  busy  in  collecting 
grass,  weeds,  &c.,'to  raise  her  nest;  a  farming 
man  was  ordered  to  take  down  half  a  load  of 
haulm  straw,  with  which  she  most  industriously 
raised  her  nest  and  the  eggs  2^  feet ;  that  very 
night  there  came  down  a  tremendous  fall  of  rain, 
which  flooded  all  the  malt-shops,  and  did  great 
damage.  Man  made  no  preparation ;  the  bird 
did.  Instinct  prevailed  over  reason ;  h'er  eggs 
were  above,  and  only  just  above,  the  water." 

The  same  author,  in  his  account  of  the  green 
woodpecker  (Picus  viridis),  known  in  some  lo- 
calities as  the  "rain-bird,"  from  being  very 
vociferous  whea  rain  is  impendiQg,  alludes  to 
the  probable  means  by  which  birds  and  some 
other  animals  become  cognisant  of  approach- 
ing changes  in  the  weather.  The  following  is 
the  rationale  referred  to : — 

*'  It  is  highly  probable  that  no  change  takes 
place  in  the'  weather  without  some  previous 
alteration  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  aN 
mosphere,  and  we  can  easily  understand  that' 
birds,  entirely  covered  as  they  are  with  feathers, 
which  are  known  to  be  readily  afiected  with 
electricity,  should  be- susceptible  of  certain  im- 
pressions, which  are  indicated  by  peculiar 
actions;  thus,  birds  and  other  animals, 'cover- 
ed only  withlhe  production  of  their  highly  sen- 
sible skin,  become  living-  bathometers  to  good 
observers."  (YarrtWt  British'  Birds,  vol  iu  p. 
136.) 

Insects,  being  very  sensible  of  every  change 
in  the  atmosphere,  are  good  weather  guides. 

When  gnats  collect  themselves  before  the 
setting  sun,  and  form  a  sort  of  vorte^  in  the 
shape  of  a  column,  it  announces  fine  weather. 
If  they  play  up  and  down  in  the  open  air  near 
sunset,  they  presage  heat ;  if  in  the  shade,  mild 
and  warm  showers ;  but  if  they  sting,  those 
passing  them,  cold  weather  and  much  rain  may 
be  expected. 

If  garden  spiders  break  ofi'and  destroy  their 
webs,  and  creep  away,  expect  continued  rain 
and  showery  weather. 

If  spider  webs  (gonamer)  fly  in  the  aatnnin, 
ect  fine  weather. 
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'  The  following  curious  obserralioDS  on  d 
singular  foreknowledge  possess^  by  the  spud 
are  extracted  from  a  little  work  entitled  7 
Pocket  Barofnetef.  This  despised  insect  ofta 
times  indicates  a  coming  change  in  the  weaib 
10,  12,  or  14  days  previous  to  its  taking  pi« 
The  following  directions  will  be  a  goide  t^  :| 
curious  in  their  observations  of  this  iB$eci 
If  the  weather  is  likely  to  become  raiav. 
windy,  spiders  fix  the  terminating  filara»u^  i 
which  the  whole  web  is  suspended  uoosul 
short. ^  If  the  terminating:  filamenLs  c-a  I 
contrary,  are  very  long,  the  weather  vr  I 
serene,  and  continue  so  for  14  days.  If.v  -i 
be  totally  indolent,  rain  generally  ^n-~\ 
though  their  activity  during  rain  is  a  re-  i 
proof  of  its  short  duration,  and  thai  ii  r-.  i 
followed  by  fine  and  settled  weather,  i^r  ^-r. 
usually  make  some  alteration  in  ibej  t?^i 
every  24  hours.  If  this  take  place  bn*"?*! 
the  hours  of  6  and  7  p.  h^  it  foretells  a  dzi 
and  serene  night. 

The  weather  is  about  to  become  cbsiriw 
change  for  wet,  when  flies  sting  and  arr  sn 
troublesome  than  usual.  Most  insecis  bstam 
torpid  when  their  temperature  is  modi  mJc.-d 
When  it  approaches  the  freezing  pdnL  uif\ 
fall  into  a  lethargic  state,  and  require  no  fo?i 
Ants  present  a  remarkable  exeqitum  to  iJii 
rule ;  for  they  are  not  benumbed  tiSi  ^  iker 
mometer  is  27**  of  Fahr.,  or  5^  bek>w  innx^ 
point.  When  bees  do  not  range  abrci^u 
usual,  but  keep  in  or  •about  their  hires,  cr^ 
sign  of  rain. 

In  the  summer  season  much  inrorsiau>^ " 
lative  to  the  change  of  the  weather  n^  - 
gained  from  watching  the  movemeats  g:' r:^ 
The  finer  the  day,  the  more  busil?  st  ii^^ 
employed,  as  they  never  bring  out  thfr --ni  l 
dry  but  when  the  weather  is  clear  »f^«5«^ 
very  hot.  A  celebrated  naturalist  n£^  tfee 
following  curious  anecdote  :  -»  He  ^^  ^^ 
observed  these  little  creatures,  aAe  'w.^ 
brought  out  their  corn  at  eleven  in  the  fi«r:rJ 
removing  the  same,  contrary  to-  their  &-J 
custom,  before  one  in  the  aAernoon.  Tk  ^ 
being  very  hot',  ind  the  sky  remarkablr  c'l 
he  could  perceive  no  reason  for  it ;  but  fcs- 1 
hour  after,  his  surprise  ceased — the  sky  b^ 
to  be  overcast,  and  there  fell  a  shower  oi  i 
which  caused  all  this  bustle,  no  doabt,  ai^^ 
these  active  little  creatures:  thej  er«6d 
foresaw  rain,  and  provide^  acc-ordingly:! 
were  we  minutely  to  eiamine  into  the  ecr^l 
and  management  of  these  wonderfol  an.td 
many  other  similar  and  equally  curious  i 
might  be  gleaned  relative  to  the  weather. 

The  leech  also  possesses  the  peculiar  i 
perty  of  indicating  approaching  ch&nges  o\ 
weather  in  a  most  eminent  degree.  In  fari 
frosty  weather  it  remains  motionless  and  vi 
up  in  a  spiral  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  t?j 
previous^  however,  to  rain  or  snow,  st 
creep  to  the  top,  where,  should  the  ran 
heavy,  or  of  long  continuance,  it  wrill  ret 
for  a  considerable  time, — if  transient,  it 
descend.  Should  the  rain  or  ^our  be  aci 
panied  with  wind,  it  will  dart  about  with  \ 
velocity,  and  seldom  cease  its  evolutions 
it  blows  hard.  If  a  storm  of  thunder  or  I 
ning  be  approaching,  it  will  be  exceed] 
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agitated,  and  express  its  feeliogs  in  violent 
coovuIsiTe  starts  at  the  top  of  the  glass.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  however  fine  and  serene  the 
weather  may  be,  and  to  oar  senses  no  indica- 
tion of  a  coming  change,  either  from  the  sky, 
the  barometer,-or  any  other  cause,  yet,  if  the 
leech  shifts  its  position,  or  moves  about  slug- 
gishly, the  coincident  results  will  undoubtedly 
occur  within  26  hours. 

Signs  of  Rain. — Although  we  have  incident- 
ally glanced  already  at  some  of  these  indica- 
tions, it  may  be  well  to  sum  them  up  in  a  body, 
as  being  more  easy  of  reference. 

A  white  mist  in  the  evening  over  a  meadow 
era  river  dispersed  by  the  sun  next  morning, 
indicates  that  the  day  will  be  bright.  *  Five  or 
six  fogs,  successively,  portend  rain.  Where 
there  are  high  hills,  and  the  mist  which  hangs 
)ver  the  lower  land  draws  toward  the  hills  in 
.he  morning,  and  rolls  up  to  the  top,  it  will  be 
air;  but  if  the  mist  hangs  upon  the  hills,  and 
Irags  along  the  woods,  there  will  be  rain  soon. 
i  general  mist  before  the  sun  rises  is  a  sign 
f  fair  weather. 

Against  much  rain,  the  clouds  grow  bigger 
nd  increase  very  fast,  especially^  before  thun- 
er.  When  the  clouds  are  formed  like  fleeces, 
ut  dense  in  the  middle,  bright  towards  the 
dge,  with  the  sky  bright,  they  are  signs  of  a 
'ost,  with  hail,  snow,  or  ra'in.  If  clouds  breed 
igh  in  the  air,  in  the  white  train  like  locks  of 
'ool,  they  portend  wind,  and  probably  rain, 
i^hen  a  general  cloudiness  covers  the  sky, 
ad  small  black  fragments  of  clouds  fly  un- 
?meatb,  they  are  sure  signs  of  rain,  and  pro- 
ibly  it  will  be  lasting.  Two  currents  of 
ouds  generally  .portend  rain,  and  in  summer 
under. 

If  the  dew  lies  plentifully  on  the  grass  after 
fair  day,  it  is  a  sign  of  another  fine  day.  If 
>t,  and  there  is  no  wind,  rain  will  follow.  A 
d  evening  portends  fair  weather;  but  if 
read  too  far  upward  from  the  horizon  in  the 
ening,  and  especially  morning,  it  foretells 
nd  or  rain,  or  both.  When  the  sky  in  rainy 
talher  is.  tinged  with  sea-green,  the  rain- will 
Tease  5  if  deep  blue,  it  will  be  showery. 
f  there  be  a  haziness  in  the  air,  which  fades 
suo'^  light,  and  makes,  the  orb  appear 
itish  or  ill-defined;  or  at  night,  if  the  moon 
I  stars  grow  dim,  and  a 'ring  encircles  the 
mer,  rain  must  follow.  If  the  sun  appears 
ite  at  setting,  or  goes  down  into  a  bank  of 
uds  in  the-horizon,  bad  weather  is  expected, 
the  moon  looks  pale  and  dim,  we  expect 
1 ;  if  red,  wind  ;  and  if  the  natural. colour, 
h  a  clear  sky,  fair  weather.  If  the  setting 
appears  yellow  or  gold  colour,  and  parti- 
irly  if  accompanied  -with  purple  streaks; 
following  day  will  be  fine, 
r  the  wind  veers  about  much,  rain  is  pretty 
3.  If,  in  changing,  it  follows  the  course  of 
sun,  it  brings  fair  weather;  the  contrary,. 
.  Whistling' or  howling  of  the  wind  is  a 
i  sign  of  rain. 

he  aurora  borealis,  aAer  warm  days,  is 
orally  succeeded  by  cooler  air.  Shooting 
s  are  supposed  to  indicate  wind, 
efore  raio,  swallows  fly  low;  dogs  grow 
py  an'd  eat  grass ;  waterfowls  dive  much ; 
wili  not  bite;  flies  are  more  troublesome; 


toads  crawl  about;  moles,  ants,  bees,  and  many 
insects, are  very  busy;  birds  fly  low  for  insects  ;. 
swine,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  uneasy,  and  even 
the  human  body. 

"  The  air,  when  dry,  I  believe,  refracts  more 
red  or  "heat-making  rays ;  and  as  dry  air  is  not 
perfectly  transparent,  they  are  again  reflected 
in  the  horizon.  I  have  generally  observed  a 
coppery  or  yellow  sunset  to  foretell  rain  ;  but, 
as  an  indication  of  wet  weather  approaching, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  a  halo  round  the 
moon,  which  i3  produced  by  the  precipitated 
water;  and  the  larger  the  circle,  the  nearer  the 
clouds,  and  consequently  the  more  ready  to 
f^H."     (Sir  H.  Davy.) 

To  turn  now  to  the  atmosphere:  the  bulk 
of  our  most  valuable  meteorological  observa- 
tions are,  of  course,  deducible  from  its  electri- 
cal condition,  and  the  precise  kind  of  electricity 
present ;  from  the  power  of  eva'poration  exer- 
cised, from  the  state  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  clouds;  in 
fact,  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  are 
wellnigh  endless.  But,  though  endless  in  the 
variety  of  their  forms  and  consequences,  and 
for  the  most  part  uncertain  in  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  yet  they  are  successively  the  same 
in  their  nature  to  parts  and  properties,  and  are 
all  the  production  of  simple  causes.  The 
principal  agents  in  producing  these  phenomena 
have  already  been  noticed  under  the  head  Mi- 
TBORoLooT.  I  need  not  enlarge  further  upon 
the  advantages  to  science  in  general  derivable 
from  the  accurate  and  careful  investigation  of 
meteorological  researches,  aided  by  the  excel* 
lent  instruments  .that  are  now  attainable,  and 
at  a  moderate  expebse.  From  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  such  facts  can  we  alone 
hope  at  some  future. time  to  derive  that  accu* 
rate;  knowledge  and  insight  into  the  secret 
springs  that  would  appear  to  be  the  movers  of 
these  phenomena.  This  may  not  be  too  much 
to  effect  frgm  the  analogies  Of 'the  seasons  and 
the  results  of  experience ;  and  this,  we  may 
venture  to  predict,  will  be  the  crowning  reward 
-of  meteorological  research.  (Trans,  of  Met.  Soc. 
vol.  i.  1839.)    See  Moox,  Inflwnct  of. 

Clouds, — ^The  following  definition  of  the  de- 
scriptive terms  now  employed  by  meteorolo- 
gists to  define  vai-ious  clouds,  may  prove  useful 
to  those  in  the  habit  of  consulting  meteorolo- 
gical registers,  which  are  occasionally  .pub- 
lished in  newspapers  and  scientific  journals. 
It' is  taken  from  Ur^s  Clumical  and  Jifiner,  Diet,, 
article  **  Cloud,"  p.  338. 

A  cloud  is  a  mass  of  vapour,'  more  or  less 
opaque,  formed  and  sustained  at  considerable 
heights  in  the  atmosphere,  probably  by  the 
joint  agencies  of  heat  and  electricity!  The 
first  successful  attempt  to  arrange  the  diversi- 
fied forms  of  clouds,  under  a  few  general  mo- 
difications, was  made  by  Luke  Howard,  Esq. 
We  shall  here  give  a  brief  account  of  his  in- 
genious classification. 

The  simple  modiBcations  are  thus  named  and 
defined— I.  Cirrus  j  parallel,  flexuous,  or  di- 
verging tibres,  extensible  in  any  or  in  all  direc* 
tions.  2.  Cumulus ;  convex  or  conical  heaps, 
increasing  upwards  from  a  horizontal  base. 
3.  Stratug;  a  widely  extended,  continuous  hori- 
zontal sheet,  increasing  from  below. 
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'  The  intermediate  modifications  which  require 
to  be  noticed  are — 4.  Cirro-cumutus ;  small, 
well-definedi  roundish  masses,  in  close  horizon- 
tal arrangement  5.  Cirro^rcUug;  horizontal 
or  slightly  inclined  masses,  attenuated  towards 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  circumference,  bent 
■downward,  or  undulated,  separate  or  in  groups, 
consisting  of  small  clouds  having  these  cha- 
racters. 

The  compound  modifications  are — 6.  Cumulo- 
itraitu ;  the  cirro-stratus  blended  with  the  cu- 
mulus, and  either  appearing  intermixed  with 
the  heaps  of  the  latter,  or  superadding  a  wide- 
spread structure  to  its  base. 

7.  Cumulo-rirro-^ratve,  vel  Nimbu9 ;  the  rain 
^loud,  a  cload  or  system  of  clouds  from  which 
Tain  is  falling ;  it  is  a  horizontal  sheet,  above 
which  the  cirrus  spreads,  while  the  cumulus 
enters  it  laterally  and  from  beneath. 

The  cirrus  appears  to  have  the  least  density, 
the  greater  variety  of  extent  and  direction,  and 
to  appear  earliest,  in  serene  weather,  being  in- 
dicated by  a  few  threads  pencilled  in  the  sky. 
Before  storms  they  appear  lower  and  denser, 
and  usually  in  the  quarter  opposite  to  that  from 
which  the  storm  arises.  Steady  high  winds 
are  also  preceded  and  attended  by  cirrus  streaks 
running  quite  across  the  sky  in  the  direction 
they  blow  in. 

The  cumulus  has  the  densest  structure,  is 
formed  in  the  lowest  atmosphere,  and  moves 
along  with  the  current  next  the  earth ;  a  small 
irregalar  spot  first  appears,  and  is  as  it  were 
the  nucleus  on  which  they  increase.  The  lower 
surface  continues  irregularly  plain,  while  the 
upper  rises  into  conical  or  hemispherical  heaps, 
which  may  afterwards  continue  long  nearly  of 
the  same  bulk,  or  rapidly  rise  into  mountains : 
they  will  begin  in  fair  weather  to  form  some 
hours  after  sunrise,  arrive  at  their  maximum 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon,  then  go  on 
diminishing,  and  totally  disperse  about  sunset 
Previous  to  rain  the  cumulus  increases  rapidly, 
appears  lower  in  the  atmosphere,  and  with  its 
surface  full  of  loose  fleeces  or* protuberances. 
The  formation  of  la^gge  cumuli  to  leeward  in  a 
strong  wind  indicates  the  approach  of  a  calm 
with  rain ;  when  they  do  not  disappear  or  sub- 
side about  sunset,  but  continue  to  rise,  thunder 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  night  The  stratus  has 
a  mean  degree  of  tensity,  and  is  the  lowest  of 
clouds,  its  inferior  surface  commonly  resting 
on  the  earth  or  water.  This  is  properly  the 
cloud  of  night,  appearing  about  sunset  It 
comprehends  all  those  creeping  mists  which  in 
calm  weather  ascend  in  spreading  sheets  (like 
an  inundation  of  water)  from  the  bottom  of 
▼alleys  and  the  surfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
On  the  return  of  the  sun  the  level  surface  of 
this  cloud  begins  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
€umulus,  the  whole  at  the  same  time  separating 
from  the  ground.  The  continuity  is  next  de- 
stroyed, and  the  cloud  ascends  and  evaporates, 
or  passes  off  with  the  appearance  of  nascent 
cumulus.  This  has  long  been  experienced  as 
a  prognostic  of  fair  weather. 

The  cirrus  having  continued  for  some  time 

increasing  or  stationary,  usually  passes  either 

to  the  eirro-^umulus  or  the  cirro-'StreUuSf  at  the 

ame  time  descending  to  a  lower  station  in  the 

mosphere.  This  modification  forms  a  very 
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beautiful  sky,  and  is  frequent  in  summer,  a 
an  attendant  on  warm  and  dry  weather.  Tn 
cirro-stratus,  when  seen  in  the  distacce,  rn 
quently  gives  the  idea  of  shoals  of  fist 
mackerel  sky).  It  precedes  wind  and  rais: : 
seen  in  the  intervals  of  storms,  and  somrj  .^ 
alternately  with  the  cirnhcmnulus  in  the  sa. 
cloud,  when  the  different  evolutions  fona  a  ■: 
rious  spectacle.  A  judgment  may  be  f.-nr- 
of  the  weather  likely  to  ensae,  by  obs«r-  - 
which  modification  preraiis  at  last  The  s  x 
and  lunar  halos,  as  well  as  the  parhehoi  m 
paraseline  (mock  sun  and  mock  mooD).r": 
nostics  of  foul  weather,  are  occasioned  Ij  r 
cloud.  The  cumiulo-stratu»  precedes,  asd  .i 
nimbus  accompanies  rain. 

When  there  are  small  round  ck>»js.  c:  i 
dapple-eray  colour,  with  a  north  wisi  l*  mt 
be  concluded  that  there  will  be  fair  voiber  f.r 
2  or  3  days,  but  that  large  clonds  Lke  nxa 
are  a  sign  of  great  showers.  And  wbea  ^aa. 
clouds  increase,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  tl.  .' 
much  rain,  but  if  the  lai^e  cloods  are  sen  \ 
lessen,  there  will  be  fair  weather. 

In  summer  or  harvest,  when  the  visd  st 
been  south  2  or  3  days,  and  it  grows  ttrj  ki 
and  clouds  are  seen  to  rise  with  greai  vk-^ 
tops  like  towers,  as  if  one  were  <m  the  icp  : 
another,  and  joined  together  with  b^k  aa'Ae 
lower  side,  it  may  be  considered  a  sKii  tba: 
there  will  be  thunder  and  rain  snddesiy.  Wbg 
two  such  clouds  rise,  one  on  each  Inad.:: . 
time  to  make  haste  to  shelter. 

When  a  cloud  is  seen  to  rise  agaiss:  ^ 
wind  or  side  wind,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  vy 
the  cloud  comes  up  near  you,  the  vuhi  r. 
blow  the  way  that  the  cloud  came.  I:  &  •: 
same  with  the  motion  of  a  clear  flate,  rttea. 
all  the  sky  is  thick  except  one  edge 

At  all  times,  when  the  clouds  k»^iiiac&  in 
the  west,  it  is  sure  to  rain,  or  if  raiaias.  \i  .s, 
sure  to  continue,  whatever  quartR  ib£  wi^ 
may  be  in;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  UUoJcr 
in  the  west,  it  is  sure  to  be  fair. 

It  is  often  observed,  on  those  clear  sn^ 
mornings  which  occur  in  summer  and  aar:*c. 
that  it  is  very  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  ra*a  • 
fore  evening;  and  there  is  frequentlT  r: ' 
irath  in  the  remark.  The  reason  is,  that  ^ 
moisture  accumulates  in  the  air,  before  ..  ^ 
gins  to  be  precipitated,  it  imparts  to  it  a  h-^r 
refractive  power;  and  it  becomes,  in  c>:V 
quence,  more  bright  and  transparent.  (M 
Almanac,  1830.) 

The  gradual  diminution  of  clouds,  till  > 
are  no  longer  observable,  is  a  sign  also  oi  f. 
weather.    So,  likewise,  is  the  continuance 
abundance  of  dew  upon  the   grass,  ai^' 
serene  day. 

During  winter,  fleecy  clouds  bein^  thicc  ^ 
close  in  the  middle,  and  very  wlute  ax  ■ 
edges,  the  surrounding  sky  being  remarka*: 
blue,  indicate  hail  or  snow,  or  cold,  chi.. 
showers  of  rain. 

Where  the  clouds  appear  moving  in  twc  ■ 
posite  currents,  and  the  lowest  is  waAed  rap . 
before  the  wind,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  ra: 
and  if  this  occurs  during  summer,  or  genera 
in  hot  weather,  it  announces  a  thiinder-stc: 

It  may  be  a  useful  piece  of  information 
agriculturists,  or  those  concerned  in  getting 
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their  crops,  to  describe  the  appearance  of  a 
small  cloud,  which,  from  its  rapid  formation 
and  disappearance,  is  likely  to  escape  the  ob- 
senration  of  most  persons,  bat  which,  from  my 
own  experience,  I  have  found  a  very  faithful 
fore  warn  er  of  foul  weather.'  It  appears  mostly 
in  the  mild  weather  of  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  when  its  warning  token  becomes  most 
acceptable.  It  is  a  small,  delicately  soft,  thin, 
white,  curved  cloud,  formed  suddenly  upon  the 
'Summit  of  those  fine  heaped  clouds  (termed 
cumuli)  which  often  prevail  in  warm  weather, 
and  appear  to  tower  up  to  a  prodigious  height. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
summit  of  the  cumulus.  When  this  little  film, 
which  I  term  **  the  storm  cap,"  appears,  it  lie|| 
closely  over  the  rounded  summit,  like  a  white 
silken  web ;  in  a  ver7  few  secondis  it  will  dis; 
appear,  sinking,  I  suppose,  into  the  cumulus*; 
but  in  a  little  time,  and  when  heavy  foul  wea- 
iher  threatens,  the  film  again  appears,  disap- 
pearing as  shortly  as  before.  (Jtfag.  Nat.  HtMt, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  444.) 

The  following  indications  have  been  record- 
•ed,  as  shown  by  the  predominance  of  certain 
of  the  prismatic  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but 
they  are  perhaps  too  fanciful  to  be  de- 
serving of  much  credence^— 1.  Red;  if  this 
-colour  be  very  predominant,  wind,  or  wind  and 
rain,  may  be  expected.  2.  Orango ;  when  the 
orange  colour  appears  strong  and  very  full,  it 
generally  indicates  approaching  rain.  3.  Yel- 
low; when  yellow  is  more  conspicuous  than 
the  other  colours,  it  foretells  dry  weather.  4. 
Green;  approaching  rain  may  be  expected 
when  the  green  is  very  predominant  6.  Blue; 
fine  weather  lAay  be  expected  when  the  blue  is 
particularly  full.  6.  Purple ;  if  the  purple  be 
a  Yety  full  colour,  wind  and  rain  may  be  ex- 
pected. 7.  Violet;  the  violet, when  very  clear, 
generally  indicates  approaching  fine  weather. 
See  RjLiiTBow. 

Tht  Wind* — ^The  earth  is  surrounded  to  the 
extent  of  60  miles  with  an  atmosphere,  on 
which  all  nature  mutually  depends  for  life. 
This  a^^rial  ocean  revolves  with  our  earth 
round  the  sun,  is  very  susceptible  of  motion, 
and  some  parts  of  it  is  constantly  in  restless 
commotion.  These  commotions  are  called 
winds,  and  are  principally  caused  by  heat  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which,  rarefying  the  air, 
causes  it  to  ascend;  and  the  vacuum  thus 
formed  is  filled  up  with  a  colder  air  from  the 
north  and  south. 

Wind  has  been  explained  in  the  following 
manner  .'^-Heated  air  has  a  tendency  to  rise, 
and  cold  air  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place. 
Thus  the  heated  air  of  the  equatorial  regions 
rises  and  gives  place  to  a  current  sent  from  the 
polar  regions,  which  is  a  process  that  serves  to 
equalize  the  temperature  of  the  world.  But 
the  polar  countries  lying  near  to  the  axis  of 
the  sphere,  the  air  from  those  regions  has  not 
received  so  much  motion  as  that  about  the 
equator,  or  greatest  distance  from  the  axis; 
wherefore  it  arrives  at  the  equator,  where  the 
motion  of  the  earth  is  greater.  If  it  had  no 
motion  before,  an  east  wind  would  be  the  con- 
sequence, and  the  force  of  that  wind  wonld  be 
as  the  diflerence  between  the  motion  of  the 
earth  where  the  air  came  from,  and  that  where 
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it  af rived:  but  then,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, it  has  a  motion  to  the  south;  for  it  is 
rushing  into  a  vacuum  left  by  the  air  which 
rises;  so  that  the  wind  will  not  be  from  the 
east,  but  northeast;  and  the  number  of  degrees 
north  of  the  east  from  which  it  will  blow  will 
depend  upon  the  comparative  force  of  the  cur- 
rent of  air  from  the  north  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  earth's  motion  at  the  equator  and  at 
the  polar  region,  whence  the  air  comes.  As 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  efflux  from  the 
equator  higher  up,  according  to  this  theory  the 
wind  should  everywhere  be  northeast  or  soutib- 
west,  but  it  blows  In  very  different  directions 
at  different  times  and  places,  owing  chiefly  to 
circumstances  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  land  and  water,  and  the  variations  in  tem- 
perature at  different  times  and  places. 

From  observing  the  wind  a  fair  idea  of  the 
coming  weather  may  oftentimes  be  drawn;  and 
yet,  as  Solomon  observes,  "he  that  considers 
the  wind  shall  never  sow;"  that  is,  he  that 
busies  himself  too  much  about  the  wind  will 
become  superstitious.  The  indications  to  be 
drawn  from  observing  the  direction  and  changes 
of  the  wind  must  vary  in  different  countries, 
according  to  the  relative  positions  of  these  in 
regard  to  the  sea,  lakes,  plains,  or  mountains 
covered  with  snow.  For  an  explanation  of 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  climate  and  we&ther, 
the  reader  is.  referred  to  preceding  articles, 
under  the  heads  of  Baeoxstxb,  CuiCats  or 

THE  UiriTSD  StATXS,  dCC. 

In  all  countries,  therefore,  particular  winds 
are  noted  for  being  accompanied  with  either 
wet  or  dry  weather.  Thus  the  south  and  south- 
west winds  bring  much  moisture  into  Britain ; 
while  those  from  the  north  and  northeast  are 
cold,  dry,  and  penetrating.  Hence  the  old  Eng- 
lish proverb — 

"  Wh«n  the  wind  '•  In  th«  MOtb, 
It's  in  the  rain's  moutb." 

Not  only  does  this  arise  from  the  immense 
surface  of  ocean  over  which  these  winds  sweep 
south  of  the  equator,  the  evaporation  from  whicn 
must  be  prodigious ;  but  from  these  southerly 
winds  being  of  a  higher  temperature,  whereby 
they  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  vapour  in  sus- 
pension or  solution,  the  condensation  of  which 
must  be  proportionally  greater  on  arriving  in 
this  colder  climate.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  wind  will  turn  from  the  north 
to  the  south  quietly  and  without  rain ;  but  on 
returning  from  the  south  to  the  north,  will  blow 
hard  and  bring  much  rain.  Again,  if  it  begin 
to  rain  from  the  south,  with  a  high  wind  fbr  8 
or  3  hours,  the  wind  falls ;  but  if  the  rain  con- 
tinues, it  is  likely  to  rain  for  12  hours  or  more, 
and  does  usually  rain  until  a  strong  north  wind 
clears  the  air.  For  the  same  reason,  winds 
ftrom  the  west  and  southwest  are  in  England 
considered  to  bring  with  them  wet  weather. 
(Chamben^  Jnfirmaivm  for  the  People^  No.  68, 
New  Series.) 

A  change  in  the  warmth  of  the  weather  is 
often  followed  by  ^change  in  the  wind.  Thus, 
the  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  though  com- 
monly aceoimted  the  causes  of  cold  and  warm 
weather,  are  really  (he  eftcu  of  the  cold  or 
wamth  of  the  ittmosphere. 
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Mr.  Towers  {Qitart.  Jour,  of  Jgr,  toI.  ix.  p. 
39)  relates  the  case  of  a  person  in  Somerset- 
shire who  had  been  haymaking  nearly  40  years, 
and  had  hardly  in  one  instance  failed  to  carry 
in  good  condition.  He  had  observed  that  in  the 
month  of  inne,  earlier  or  later,  there  are  three 
or  more  days  wherein  the  wind  blows  from  the 
northeast,  and  that  period  is  invariably  dry. 
When  that  wind  first  occurred,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  of  cutting  his  grass  and  carrying 
the  crop  before  the  wind  veered  to  the  south. 
This  theory  holds  s;ood  as  respects  the  south- 
western counties,  where  the  wind  from  aoy 
quarter  between  north  and  east  is  the  sure  con- 
comitant of  dry  weather. 

The  following  predictions  of  the  weather  are 
met  with  in  ihe  Holy  Sciptures ;  and,  applying 
with  equal  correctness  in  the  present  day  as  at 
the  time  thev  were  written,  I  subjoin  them : — 
A  south  wind,  or  great  heat  in  summer,  por- 
tends a  whirlwind.  (/o6  xixvi.  9.)  Gold  or 
fair  weather  is  indicated  by  the  north  wind, 
which  drives  away  rain.  (Ibid,  zxxvii.  9,  22.) 
A  led  sky  in  the  evening  foretells  fair  weather; 
in  the  morning,  foul.  "  When  it  is  evening  ye 
say,  It  will  be  fair  weather,  for  the  sky  is  red. 
And  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  foul  weather  to- 
day, for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering."  {Malt. 
xvi.  2,  3.)  **  When  ye  see  a  cloud  rise  out  of 
the  west,  straightway  ye  say.  There  cometh  a 
shower ;  and  so  it  is.  And  when  ye  see  the 
south  wind  blow,  ye  say,  There  will  be  heat ; 
and  it  cometh  to  pass."    (Luke,  xii.  64,  55.) 

It  results  from  observations  made  by  M. 
Schow,  that  in  the  north  of  Europe  the  west- 
em  winds  are  more  frequent  than  the  eastern. 
This  rule  is  without  exception ;  but  the  west- 
em  winds  diminish  more  and  more  as  we  ap- 
proach the  centre  of  the  Continent,  being  more 
frequent  in  England,  Holland,  and  France  than 
in  Denmark  and  the  greater  part  of  Germany; 
and  more  frequent  in  these  latter  countries  than 
in  Russia  and  Sweden.  At  London,  the  east 
wind  is  to  the  west  as  1*  to  1*7;  at  Amsterdam, 
as  1  to  1*6;  at  Copenhagen,  as  1  to  1*5;  at 
Stockholm,  as  1  to  1*4;  at  Petersburg,  as  1  to 
1*3.  The  west  winds  seem  to  incline  the  more 
to  the  south  according  to  the  propinquity  of  the 
Atlantic  sea ;  towards  the  interior  of  the  Con- 
tinent they  incline  more  to  the  northwest.  The 
north  winds  appear  to  increase  towards  the 
east.  Amongst  the  winds  which  come  from  the 
west,  that  of  the  southwest  predominates  in 
England,  Holland,  and  France ;  that  of  direct 
west  in  Denmark  and  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many; at  Moscow  the  northwest  predominates; 
at  Petersburg  and  Stockholm  the  north  wind  is 
much  more  frequent  than  in  the  western  parts 
of  Europe.  In  the  westem  and  middle  districts 
of  northern  Europe,  such  as  England,  France, 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Norway,  the  west 
winds  are  much  more  frequent  during  the  sum- 
mer than  during  the  winter  or  spring.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  Sweden  and 
Russia.  During  the  winter  the  west  winds  are 
more  southerly;  during  the  summer  more  di- 
rect and  more  northerly.  Uakrb.  der  Phya,  w^ 
Chemie,  1828.) 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the 

aon  upon  the  conditkois  of  the  weather,  and 
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the  strong  evidences  to  prove  that  this  sale&ilr 
exerts  no  infiumce  in  controlling  the  almospbeR, 
so  lar  as  wet  and  dry  weather  are  conctned, 
see  Moon,  Ikvlubvcb  or. 

Under  the  head  of  BAaonm  it  has  bca 
observed  that  changes  of  weather  are  iodicaifi, 
not  by  the  actual  height  of  the  mercary,  batbr 
its  change  of  height.  One  of  the  most  general, 
though  not  absolutely  invariable,  rules,  is,  ta 
where  the  mercury  is  very  low,  and,  therefjr;. 
the  atmosphere  very  light,  high  winds  aii 
storms  may  be  expected. 

In  winter  the  rising  of  the  barometei  :**» 
sages  frost ;  and  in  frosty  weather,  if  ii  L  i 
three  or  four  divisions,  there  will  follow  a  tb&i 
but  if  it  rises  in  a  continued  frost,  socv  mr 
t)e  expected. 

The  mercary  generally  rises  veiy  &fl  ii'cn 
great  storms  of  wind,  when  before  it  tu  ^ery 
low.  In  England  it  has  been  observed  ic  r^ 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  six  hours,  afier  a  l.z> 
continued  storm  of  southwest  wind. 

The  words  on  the  plate  of  a  barosefer  l* 
not  strictly  to  be  adhered  to,  though  they  v±  ^ 
general  agree;  for  a  fluctuating  and  iLstJsi 
state  of  the  mercurial  column  indicates  ni'ff- 
tain  or  changeable  weather.  The  beigb:  oi » 
mercury  does  not  so  much  indicate  ihe  t» 
ther  as  its  motion  up  and  down :  to  kntv.i^eie> 
fore,  whether  the  mercury  is  actually  nsxcr 
falling,  observe — 

1st.  If  the  surface  of  the  mercury  n  tat^i 
(or  stands  high  in  the  middle),  it  is  tfaeii  r.-^ 

2d.  If  the  surface  is  concave  (staadiac  ' 
in  the  middle),  it  is  tlien  falling. 

3d.  If  the  surface  is  plain,  or  a  hnii  cs 
vex,  it  may  be  considered  as  stadoaaiy. 

-4th.  A  small  tap  on  the  baromeierear..T 
shaking  the  tube  will  sometimes  taii^^*^'^ 
cury  to  its  approaching  height. 

The  greatest  heights  of  the  wfORTVRW 
easterly  and  northeasterly  winds;u4A'«^* 
est  station  on  southerly  winds. 

If  the  weather  is  about  to  be  cold.  iras;y.  * 
foggy,  it  rises  pretty  high ;  but  if  goK^  t ' 
windy  or  tempestuous,  it  will  then  sink  ^r 
low,  and,  as  soon  as  the  first  storm  is  cts  < 
will  rise  again  apace. 

The  domestic  barometer  wroold  bec^x* 
much  more  useful  instrument  if,  instead  •  - 
words  usually  engraved  on  tlie  plate,  a  ^j 
list  of  the  best  established  rules,  adapte^i . 
particular  locality  in  which  it  was  si^i 
accompanied  it,  which  might  be  either  esf 
ed  on  the  plate,  or  printed  on  a  card.  It  t; 
be  right,  however,  to  express  the  rQle< 
with  that  degree  of  probability  which  ca- 
tion of  past  phenomena  has  jostified.  "^ 
is  no  rule  respecting  these  efifects  whKi 
invariably  hold  good. 

In  the  following  table  the  mean  tempen 
mean  highest,  and  mean  lowest,  have 
calculated  from  observations  nam^e   on 
tering  thermometers,  hung  on  a.   post  *■ 
8  inches  from  the  grass,  facing    the 
and  in  no  way  sheltered.    The    Imixoidc 
in  a  vestibule.     No  corrections   of   an^ 
have  been  made  in  registering  Uae  haro 
(/oAiuoii*!  ^md  Shati^t  Farmar*»  •dUvMUMir, 
p.  167.) 
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WEEDS. 

TabltM  ealadatid  from  Atmotpherieal  OlnervatiotUf 
made  in  the  Pariih  of  Cobkam,  Surrtyy  England, 
durmg  the  Eight  Yean  from  1833  to  1840. 

THERXOMKTIR. 


Moaili. 

Utmost 

BMMgB. 

HMD. 

Mean 
Bifbert. 

MCM 

Lowert. 

Diffmncc, 
or  Solar 
Variation. 

January  - 

60 

10 

38-38 

596 

14-6 

380 

February 

60 

14 

39-84 

54-7 

906 

341 

March      - 

66 

16 

4309 

601 

905 

30-6 

April 

85 

17 

46-95 

71-3 

230 

483 

May 

66 

33 

55-95 

798 

303 

49-5 

June 

93 

33 

6131 

88-5 

37-8 

50^ 

July 

08 

S3 

63  00 

89-9 

39.9 

500 

Aufust    - 

M 

39 

6183 

85-8 

367 

491 

September 

82 

27 

56-39 

760 

39-3 

43-7 

October   - 

79 

91 

49-87 

68-4 

25-8 

49-6 

Noyember 

66 

16 

4364 

58-8 

91-8 

370 

December 

63 

4 

38-98 

57-5 

18-8 

38-7 

BABOMETEB. 


MoDth. 

UtUKMl  Rasgr. 

Mean. 

Meu 

HiglMsL 

LowMt. 

Dtftr 

January  - 

30-83 

28  97 

29-986 

30-59 

99-17 

1-42 

February 

30  69 

98  69 

99-819 

30  44 

29-04 

1-40 

Mareb     - 

80  68 

9870 

99-915 

30-47 

29  94 

1-93 

April 

30  53 

99  09 

99-999 

3041 

29  34 

107 

MSty 

30-69 

9949 

99  960 

3049 

9954 

0-88 

Jane       - 

30-49 

99  29 

30  008 

80  35 

29  55 

0-80 

July 

30-47 

29  37 

30  039 

30  36 

99-57 

0-79 

August    - 

30-48    99-11 

30-093 

30-35 

9942 

0-93 

September 

30-58    2899 

31-189 

30-84 

99  26 

108 

October  - 

30-71    98-98 

99  997 

30  50 

99-94 

196 

Noyember 

30-48    98-67 

29  822 

30-38 

9900 

1-38 

December 

30-66    99  04 

30-038 

30-50 

29-28     1-221 

Tables  showing  the  mean  temperature  in 
most  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  also  at 
many  noted  places  in  Europe  and  Asia,  will 
be  foand  under  the  heads  of  Atmobphbbe  and 
Climate. 

WEEDS.  A  weed  has  been  aptly  defined 
"a  plant  out  of  place."  The  clearing  of  all 
kinds  of  crops,  and  keeping  them  free  from 
weeds,  is  an  essential  part  of  cultivation :  if 
this  be  omitted,  neglected,  or  but  partially  per- 
formed, a  portion  of  the  crop  will  be  lost,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prevalence  of  such  weeds,  ft'om 
defective  preparation  or  partial  extirpation. 
The  nourishment  drawn  from  the  ground  by  the 
roots  of  all  vegetables  being  somewhat  simi- 
lar, where  that  nourishment  is  suffered  to  be 
drawn  by  weeds,  it  is  lost  to  the  intended  crop, 
which  will  therefore  be  reduced  in  produce  in 
proportion  as .  it  has  been  deprived  of  nutri- 
ment from  the  soil,  and  prevented  from  occu- 
pying its  whole  extent  of  ground.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  pastures,  to  hedges, 
and  plantations,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  reclaimed,  occupied,  and  cultivated  for 
^e  use  of  man ;  for  therein  the  growth  of 
noxious  or  useless  plants  will  be  injurious  to 
the  success  of  the  useful  ones,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  former  abound,  the  latter  must  prove 
defective. 

The  clearing  of  crops  from  weeds  must  be 
effected  in  two  ways:  1.  In  the  preparation; 
and,  2.  During  the  growth  of  the  crop.  In  the 
preparation,  attention  must  be  given  to  dis- 
tinguish root  weeds  from  seedlings,  as  their 
destruction  must  be  effected  upon  different 
principles.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  particu- 
larly, attention  should  be  paid  to  hoeing  and 
weeding. 

And  old  Tnsser's  advice  may  be  followed 
.with  advantage  :— 


WBEDa 

I 
**In  Mfty  get  ft'weed-book,  b  crotch.  Bod  b  glove. 
And  weed  out  tucb  weeda  aa  the  corn  dotb  not  loy« ;  ^ 
For  weeding  of  winter  corn,  now  it  is  best. 
But  June  la  the  better  for  weeding  the  rest. 

The  May-weed  doth  burn,  and  the  thialle  doth  fret. 
The  fltcnea  pull  downward  both  rye  and  the  wheat. 
The  brake  and  the  cockle  be  noisome  too  much. 
Yet  like  unto  boodle  no  weed  there  la  such. 

Slack  neyer  thy  weeding,  for  dearth  nor  for  cheBp, 
The  coro  tliall  reward  it,  ere  «yer  ye  reap ; 
And  'specially  wherfe  ye  do  trust  for  to  seed. 
Let  that  be  well  used,  the  better  to  speed." 

The  plants  we  term  weeds,  considered  as 
respecting  mankind,  are  not  totally  useless; 
many  of  them  have  valuable  medical  quali- 
ties, and  some  of  them  may  be  applied  to  use- 
ful purposes,  so  as  to  pay  something  towards 
the  expense  of  clearing  them  from  the  ground. 
Thus,  sow-thistles  (Sonchut)  afford  food  for 
rabbits  or  hogs  ;  the  hog-weed,  or  cow-parsnip 
(Heracleum  sphondylium)^  is  good  for  either 
swine  or  cattle ;  horses  and  asses  are  fond  of 
young  thistles  when  partially  dried,  and  the 
seed  may  be  prevented  from  spreading  by 
gathering  the  down,  which  makes  good  pillows; 
however,  there  is  some  danger  of  trusting  them 
to  this  stage  of  growth,  as  a  high  wind  would, 
and  frequently  does,  disperse  them  over  a 
whole  country.  Charlock,  or  wild  radish, 
when  drawn,  may  be  given  to  cows,  which  are 
very  fond  of  it,  particularly  of  the  smooth  kind; 
and,  in  the  Oxford  Report,  it  is  stated  that  it  can 
be  converted  into  good  hay.  Nettles,  fern,  and 
the  more  bulky  hedge-weeds,  are,  in  Stafford- 
shire, collected  annually  about  midsummer 
and  burned;  their  ashes  being  aAerwards 
formed  into  balls,  which  are  of  considerable 
value,  being  used  in  composing  a  ley  for  scour- 
ing and  cleaning  linen  and  other  clothes. 

It  is  said  that  pigeons  are  of  use  in  picking 
up  the  seeds  of  many  weeds  that  would  other- 
wise vegetate ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  are » 
eaten  by  small  birds,  particularly  of  most  of 
the  snake-weeds  (Polygonums),  of  the  spuny 
(Spergula),  and,  in  severe  weather,  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  charlock  {Sinapit,  Brauica,  and 
Raphanus),  and  of  many  other  kinds.  It  has 
been  observed  that  bees  have  not  thriven  so 
well  in  England  since  the  extirpation  of  weeds 
has  been  more  attended  to.  In  China  and  Ja- 
pan, it  is  said,  not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen,  and 
that  they  only  make  use  of  night-soil  as  a  ma- 
nure, partly  with  a  view  of  preventing  any 
rise  of  wjeeds. 

Weeds,  like  all  other  vegctables,-'*may  be 
distinguished  into  annuals,  biennials,  and  pe- 
rennials, according  to  their  term  of  duration. 

Annuals  are  those  which  continue  only  one 
year,  the  plants  dying  after  perfecting  their 
seeds :  these  are  generally  very  prolific  in  seed. 
Biennials  are  those  which  continue  two  years, 
and  die  after  perfecting  their  seed :  these  also 
produce  an  abundance  of  seed.  Perennials 
are  those  which  continue  manyy^ars:  some 
of  these  perfect  their  seeds  every  year,  and 
others,  being  very  tenacious  of  growth  by  their 
roots,  and  having  the  faculty  of  reproducing 
themselves  in  this  way,  are  less  prolific  in 
seeds ;  but  many  of  them  increase  both  by 
seeds  and  roots. 

The  weeds  of  agriculture  arc  very  numerous, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  underlings,  and 
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are  little  noticed ;  these  are  comparatively  in- 
nocent, and  a  very  great  portion  of  them  have 
no  local  or  common  names.  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
in  his  essay  On  the  Extirpation  of  Weeds  {Com. 
to  Board  of  Agr,  vol.  v.  p.  233),  enumerates  66 
weeds,  and  the  list  might  have  been  greatly 
extended ;  but  few  farmers,  whose  knowledge 
is  bounded  by  the  soils  they  respectively  cul- 
tivate, would  think  themselves  troubled  with 
more  than  a  dozen  to  twenty ;  that  is,  four  or 
five  which  trouble  them  in  their  fallows ;  four 
or  five,  the  seeds  of  which  infest  their  samples 
of  corn ;  and  a  few  besides,  which  are  locally 
prevailing  and  obtrusive,  but  (as  seems  to  have 
been  too  generally  considered)  not  very  hurtfvL 

The  fact  was,  that,  before  the  improved 
.agriculture  became  so  generally  known,  those 
weeds  which  did  not  hurt  the  samples  the  far- 
mers cared  little  about ;  not  considering  how 
much  they  hurt  the  crops :  and  hence  it  has 
been,  that  on  the  different  soils  corn  poppy, 
charlock,  blue-bottles,  com  marygold,  May- 
weed, dec,  have  been  suffered  to  abound. 

The  weeds  of  agriculture  may  be  divided 
into,  1.  Those  which  infest  samples  of  com ; 
2.  Rooted  or  fallow  weeds,  and  such  others  as 
are  hard  to  destroy ;  3.  Those  which  are  prin- 
cipally objectionable  as  they  encumber  the 
soil;  4.  Underling  weeds, such  as  never  rise 
with  the  crop  or  come  into  the  sickle.  Under 
their  respective  heads,  in  alphabetical  order, 
we  have  already  treated  of  the  deteriorating 

gualities  and  mode  of  deslraction  of  each  weed; 
ut,  following  the  above  arrangement,  we  shall 
classify  them,  and  add  such  further  remarks  as 
may  be  required. 

1.  Weeds  winch  infest  Samples  of  Com. — ^In 
England  the  weeds  of  this  description  do  not 
exceed  ten  in  number,  and  it  very  rarely  hap- 
pens that  more  than  two  sorts  are  found  asso- 
ciated in  one  sample  of  wheat.  They  vary  as 
to  soil  so  much,  that  some  of  the  worst  weeds 
in  fens  and  marshes  are  not  known  at  all  on 
clay,  cold  soils,  and  are  but  very  little  seen  on 
any  sort  of  dry  turnip  land.  Light  loams  and 
deep,  loose  soils  generally  have  most  weeds  by 
nature.  The  weeds  which  infest  the  sample 
are,  darnel,  cheat,  or  chess  {Bromus  sscoImus 
and  mtUHs),  cockle  {jSgrostemma  Githago),  tares 
{Ervwm  tetraspermum  and  hirsutum),  melilot 
(MeUlotus  qfidnalis),  wild  oats  (Avena  fatua), 
hariff  {Galium  Apttrine)t  crow-needles,  or  shep- 
herd's needle  (Scandix  pecten  Veneris),  black 
bindweed  {Pclygowum  Convolvulus),  annual 
anake-weed  (Polygonum  kqpathifoUum),  and 
charlock  seeds  in  barley  sometimes. 

Of  these  ten  weeds,  whose  seeds  infest  sam- 
ples of  com,  five  are  principally  injurious  to 
wheat;  the  others  are  partial,  and  more  com- 
mon in  barley  and  oats. 

3.  On  Fallow  Weeds.— The  objects  of  a  fal- 
low are,  and  always  were,  first,  to  eradicate 
root  weeds,  and  cleanse  and  open  the  soil  to 
the  fibres  of  future  crops ;  second,  to  pulverize 
and  break  down  the  texture  of  clay  soils,  and 
mix  them  with  manure,  in  order  to  bring  the 
land  periodically  into  a  mild  and  fertile  condi- 
tion. Seedling  weeds  are  destroyed  incident- 
ally ;  and  good  fallows,  with  good  seasons, 
kill  a  great  many,  though  it  be  not  the  object 
of  fallowing. 
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The  English  fallow  weeds  are  pnncipaTij 
the  following :  couch,  inclading  Tribam  n- 
pens,  Agroslis  rtpens,  HoUus  moQii,  and  Pm  pra- 
tensiSf  rest-harrow  (Ononu  aireniu),  sav-vKt, 
the  common  way-thistle,  or  pastare-tbisds 
(Carduus  arvrans),  curled  dock  (SmnezcTu^], 
tall  oatrlike^oH-grass  (Holau  (mnatm)M^^ 
foot  (Tussilago  Farfara),  corn  bindweed  (C«. 
volvulus  arvensis),  corn  mint  {Mtntha  mttiu\ 
surface-twitch  (Agrostis  stdondftn  aBgw^A;]. 
black  foxtail-grass  (wtftopounu  agnfrfii),  cas' 
mon  knot-grass  (Po/ygofmrn  oncit^],  v.: 
carrot  {Daucus  Carota),  hedge  parsley,  o:dJ 
{Torilis  infesta),  common  fool's  parsley  {£» 
sa  Cynapium),  spingel  or  fennel  {MewFexa 
hun). 

3.  Weeds  which  are  prificipaUii<iijidMii 
they  encumber  the  SoU,  or  whou  RooU  anmul, 
and  whose  Seeds  pass  the  ConHuu.-^i  id 
class  of  weeds,  the  following  dcsenre  pit* 
lar  notice :  charlock  (several  species).  «n 
poppy  (Papaver  Rhaas),  blne-boUlc  {Ca(*s 
Cyanas),  stinking  May-weed  {Asiitm  fluij 
com  marigold  {Chrytanthemum  mptw*} 

To  extirpate  these  weeds,  clean  c-xmw 
must  be  used,  not  a  single  plant  of  these  w3 
must  be  suffered  to  perfect  seed  in  the  ki^ 
rows,  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crop # 
ed,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  unsparing  Bstrf* 
horse-hoe,  as  well  as  of  the  hand,  i^  '^ 
by  which  means  these  noxious  anddis|i3C& 
pests  of  corn-fields  will  be  ojam,^ 
banished  from  the  soiL 

The    corn-poppy  particularly  aeous^ 
upon  gravelly  soils  of  low  qaality.al^?^ 
sandy  soils,  and  generally  on  alldiyaija* 
low  lands  which  are  overcropped  ail  »» 
ed.    But  much  better  soils,  as  ^^^ 
&c.,  are  infested  with  it;  onlj^*^ 
are  generally  good  enough  toteF^"^ 
and  being  less  abundant,  it  is  mii«^®*^*\ 
daed  by  weeding.    But  the  corn  pa?!! ^^^^^ 
so  triumphant  as  in  a  hot  and  dry  ^^ 
which  case  many  fields,  which  s^^ 
been  corn,  are  wholly  covered  with  it  ^^ 
three  things  must  be  done  by  way  of  R^' 
1st,  the  soil  must  be  clayed  or  marled;  si.< 
must  be  fed  with  much  larger  qoaottues^ 
farm-yard  dung  or  compost;  3d,iroeii»K 
these  be  easily  practicable,  the  rotau«>  s:? 

be  changed.  ,. 

4.  Of  the  Weeds  called  UnderUngiy  «r^i 
never  rise  in  the  Crop,  nor  come  wto  t*t»^ 
These  are  groundsel  or  Simson  (&««*  '*j 
ris),  annual  meadow-grass  {Poa  «"**'>?' 
weed  (StOlaria  media),  shepherd's parseij^ 
si  bursa  pastoris),  spurry  (Sjpergiila  an** 
camomile  feverfew  (Matrieana  ^*^**f 
fat  hen  or  wild  spinach  (ChenepediMin  ^ 
com  salad,  or  lamb's  lettuce  {FeSa  <*• 
flixweed  {Sisymbrimn  Sophia),  common  n^ 
ry  {Fumaria  ojficmaUs),  and  sand  n^ 
{^Sinapis  muraUs).  i 

Land  may  be  rendered  inert  or  nnfertiJe 
an  excess  of  manure,  as  well  as  from  tli«^ 
of  it;  severe  and  avaricious  croppin?' 
persevered  in,  being  understood  in  boitt« 
Over-stimulus,  as  in  the  first  instancct  * 
out,  or  renders  inert,  the  principle  of  k" 
in  the  land;  and,  in  the  latter  instant 
want  of  stimulus  produces  the  sane  o 
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The  underling  weeds,  above  mentioned,  flon- 
rish  and  prosper  under  ibis  state  of  the  land, 
broaght  on  by  either  cause.  The  remedy  is 
therefore  obvious,  viz.,  rest,  or  a  clear-out  sum- 
mer fallow ;  and  if  in  the  first  mentioned  case 
.  (which  is  to  be  met  with  in  deep  fen  land  and 
in  old  garden  mould),  apply  a  dressing  of  lime, 
and  sow  down  with  the  superior  pasture-grasses 
and  clovers,  to  remain  for  not  less  than  five 
years.  In  the  latter  case,  or  when  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  worn  out  by  injudicious  cropping, 
and  a  niggardly  supply  of  manure,  joined  to 
the  naturally  thin  and  poor  staple  of  the  soil, 
then  a  full  application  of  manure,  or  marl  and 
manure,  the  latter  consisting  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  cow-dung,  should  be  given,  and  the 
land  sown  down  with  the  superior  permanent 
pasture-grasses  suited  to  the  soil,  with  a  due 
admixture  of  clover. 

6.  PattvTt  Wetdt, — Some  farmers  seem  to 
suppose  that  if  they  keep  the  weeds  subdued 
in  the  growing  crops,  they  have  performed 
wonders  (and  too  many  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  if  they  do  this),  while  all 
kinds  of  nuisances  in  the  shape  of  weeds  dis- 
figure and  overrun  their  pastures.    But  this- 
tles, milkweed,  everlasting,  John's-wort,  sweet 
elder,  dcc^  flourish  undisturbed,  and  fill  the 
earth  with  seeds  or  roots  in  readiness  to  spread 
and  grow  whenever  the  earth  is  moved  for 
their  reception.    Any  plant  not  wanted  on  a 
farm,  or  not  required  in  course  of  cultivation, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  perfect  its  seeds  on 
any  part  -of  it ;    if   they  are,  the  farmer  will 
find,  to  his  sorrow,  that  he  has  sufi*ereid  an  ene- 
my to  steal  a  march  upon  him,  one  which  it 
may  require  much  time  and  labour  to  subdue. 
Allow,  then,  nothing  to  go  to  seed  on  your  farm 
you  do  not  mean  to  cultivate;  dig  them  up  root 
and  branch,  or,  iC  this  is  not  practicable,  take 
your  scythe  and  cut  them  at  once. 

The  following  weeds  are  more  frequently 
found  to  infest  dry,  sandy  pastares,  and  calca- 
reous soils,  than  loamy  or  damp  grass  lands. 
I>warf-thistle  (Cardtnu  a<ra«lw), common  camo- 
mile {Jinthemi*  nohOu)^  ox-eye  daisy  {Chry$an'' 
themum  UueafUkunum),  great  fleabane,or  plough- 
man's spikenard  (Conyza  tguarrota),  cheese 
refining,  or  yellow  ladies'  bedstraw  (Oatium 
verum),  longrooted  hawk-weed,  wild  thyme 
(^Thymut  urpyllum),  sheep's  sorrel  (Rumex  Ac^ 
totella),  knot-grass,  or  snake-weed  (Polygonum 
avifUare),  yellow  rattle  (RhinatUhua  crutogaUt), 
mommon  Carline  thistle  (CarHna  mdgarU), 

Inhere  these  are  found  to  prevail  to  a  great 
extent,  there  is  no  remedy  like  breaking  np  the 
land  and  taking  a  course  of  crops,  for  pallia- 
tive remedies  are  of  little .  avail.  The  this- 
tles, sheep's  sorrel,  and  knotgrass,  are  the 
most  formidable.  Hand- weeding,  when  the 
-w^eeds  are  confined  to  local  spots,  and  are  only 
just  beginning  to  spread  generally  over  the 
soil,  will  be  fonnd  efiectaal;  bm  when  once 
the  pasture  becomes  generally  infected  with 
tbe  seeds  and  roots  of  these  plants,  no  time 
9(boa1d  be  lost  in  using  the  plough,  harrow,  and 
borse-hoe,  and  a  judicious  course  of  cleansing 
crops,  before  returning  the  land  again  to  perma^ 
nent  pasture. 

Tbe  pasture  weeds  which  generally  prevail 
ji  loamy  soils,  aad  sneh  as  are  prevalent  in 


clayey  and  damp  soils,  are  principally  as  fol- 
lows : — yellow  goat's  beard  {Tragopogon  praten- 
tit),  marsh,  or  red  thistle  (Carduus  paltutris)^ 
melancholy  plume-thistle  (Cnciut  heteropkylhu\ 
meadow  plume-thistle  {Carduiu  pratenna)^ 
common  butter-bur  {Tuuilago  Petatitet)^  rag- 
wort (Senedo'^Jacobaa),  common  daisy  (BellU 
perennU)t  black  knap- weed,  or  matfellow  (Ce»- 
taurea  nigra),  broadleaved  dock  (Rumex  obtuti' 
folius);  several  species  of  orchis,  common 
cow  parsnip,  or  hog-weed  (Heracleum  Sphondy* 
Ztum),  and  sedge  {Carex). 

The  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  extirpation 
of  these  noxious  weeds  in  pastures  must  be 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
comparative  prevalence  of  the  weeds.  In  good 
pasture  land,  where,  from  accident  or  neglect, 
these  weeds,  in  part  or  wholly,  have  insinuated 
themselves,  hand-weeding  may  most  advan- 
tageously be  had  recourse  to ;  and  particularly 
for  the  larger  weeds,  such  as  thistles,  rag-weed, 
docks,  and  knapweed,  it  will  be  found  the  best 
temporary  remedy.  Should  the  coarseness  of 
the  pasture  have  been  occasioned  by  too  fre- 
quent haying,  then  depasturing  closely  for  two 
or  three  years,  with  a  good  top-dressing  of  dung 
compost  applied  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring 
or  late  in  the  autumn,  with  strict  attention  to 
hand-weeding,  will  be  found  efiectual  to  reco- 
ver the  pasture  and  extirpate  the  weeds.  Fre« 
quent  top-dressings  are  of  the  greatest  use  in 
eflecting  the  above  improvements  on  deterio- 
rated thin  pasture  lands,  as  regards  the  destruc- 
tion of  weeds,  as  well  as  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  pasture.  When  the  sedges, 
marsh-thistle,  pestilent  wort,  &Cn  prevail  in 
meadows,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  other 
means  than  that  of  hand-weeding,  viz.,  drain- 
ing, paring  and  burning,  liming,  and  a  judi- 
cious rotation  of  crops  under  the  horse-hoe 
husbandry,  until  every  vestige  of  the  seeds  and 
roots  of  these  noxious  weeds  disappear.  The 
ground  may  then  be  laid  down  to  permanent 
pasture,  with  the  seeds  of  the  most  valuable 
species  adapted  to  the  soil,  and,  where  water 
can  be  commanded,  converted  to  water  mea- 
dow, by  which  the  value  of  the  land  will  be 
considerably  increased.  (Holdich*»  Wads; 
Pitt*8  EuayB  on  Weeds.)  See  Cabjlba  Tbistkb, 
Chablook,  Covch,  dec.,  &c. 

WEEVILS.  In  the  winged  state,  the  insects 
thns  called'  are  hard-shelled  beetles,  which, 
says  Dr.  Harris,  are  distinguished  from  other 
insects  by  having  the  forepart  of  the  head  pnv 
longed  into  a  broad  muzzle  or  a  longer  and 
more  slender  snout,  in  the  end  of  which  tha 
opening  of  the  mouth  and  the  small  homy 
jaws  are  placed.  The  flies  and  moths  produced 
from  certain  young  insects,  called  weevils  by 
mistake,  do  not  possess  these  characters,  and 
their  larvae  or  young  difier  essentially  from 
those  of  the  true  weevils.  The  latter  belong  to 
a  group  csdled  Rhynehophorida^  literally,  snout- 
bearers. 

Among  insects  of  this  class  is  the  Pales 
weevil,  Cwrcidio  {Hylobim)  Pake.  See  PI.  16,  6. 
This  is  a  beetle  of  a  deep  chestnut-brown  co- 
lour, having  a  line  and  a  few  dots  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white colour  on  the  thorax,  and  many  small 
yellowish  white  spots  sprinkled  over  the  wmg- 
eovers.  All  the  thighs  are  toothed  beaeatb, 
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and  the  snout  is  slender,  cylindrical,  inclined, 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  thorax.  On  account 
of  the  length  of  the  snout  this  insect  has  been 
placed  in  the  genus  RhynehanuM  by  some  natu- 
ralists ;  but  the  antennae  are  implanted  before 
Che  middle  of  the  snout,  and  not  far  from  the 
sides  of  the  mouth.  This  beetle  measures 
from  two  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  snout.  It  may  be  found  in 
great  abundance,  in  May  and  June,  on  board- 
fences,  the  sides  of  new  wooden  buildings,  and 
on  the  trunks  of  pine  trees.  I  have  discovered 
them,  in  considerable  numbers,  under  the  bark 
of  the  pitch  pine.  The  larvae,  which  do  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  of  other  weevils,  in- 
habit these  and  probably  other  kinds  of  pines, 
doing  sometimes  immense  injury  to  them. 
Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  describes  the  depre- 
dations of  these  insects,  in  his  account  of  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  in  the  following 
words.  "  Would  it  be  believed  that  the  larvae 
of  an  insect,  or  fly,  no  larger  than  a  grain  of 
rice,  should  silently,  and  in  one  season,  destroy 
some  thousand  acres  of  pine  trees,  many  of 
them  from  8  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  160  feet 
high!  Yet  whoever  passes  along  the  high- 
road from  Georgetown  to  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina,  about  20  miles  from  the  former  place, 
can  have  sinking  and  melancholy  proofs  of 
the  fact.  In  some  places  the  whole  woods,  as 
far  as  you  can  see  around  you,  are  dead,  stripped 
of  the  bark,  their  wintry-lck)king  arms  and  bare 
trunks  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  tumbling  in 
ruins  before  every  blast,  presenting  a  frightful 
picture  of   desolation,    until  some  effectual 

S retentive  or  more  complete  remedy  can  be 
evised  against  these  insects  and  their  larvae, 
I  would  humbly  suggest  the  propriety  of  pro- 
tecting, and  receiving  with  proper  feelings  of 
gratitude,  the  services  of  this  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  woodpeckers,  letting  the  odium  of 
.  guilt  fail  to  its  proper  owners."  {jimerieon 
Ormtkologtf,  vol.  iv.  p.  SI.)  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Nuttall  procured,  near  the  place  above 
mentioned,  specimens  of  the  destructive  in- 
sects referred  to  by  Wilson.  They  were  of 
three  kinds.  Those  in  greatest  abundance 
were  the  pales  weevil.  One  of  the  others  was 
a  larger,  darker-coloured  weevil,  without  white 
spots  on  it,  and  named  Hylotmu  pictoorM,  by 
Germar  and  Schbnherr,  or  the  pitch-eating 
weevil ;  it  is  seldom  found  in  Massachusetts. 
The  third  was  the  white  pine  weevil.  It  is  said 
that  these  beetles  puncture  the  buds  and  the 
tender  bark  of  the  small  branches,  and  feed 
upon  the  juice,  and  that  the  young  shoots 
are  oAen  so  much  injured  by  them  as  to  die 
and  break  off  at  the  wounded  part  But  it 
is  in  the  larva  state  that  they  are  found  to  be 
most  hurtful  to  the  pines.  The  larvae  live 
under  the  bark,  devouring  its  soil  inner  sur- 
Ace,  and  the  tender  newly  formed  wood.  When 
they  abound,  as  they  do  in  some  of  the  pine 
forests  of  the  United  Stales,  they  separate  large 
pieces  of  bark  from  the  wood  beneath,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  part  perishes,  and  the 
tree  itself  soon  languishes  and  dies. 

The  white  pine  weevil,  Ehynduenw  (Piaaodei) 

Strebif  of  Professor  Peck,  unites  with  the  two 

^receding  insects  in   destroying  the  Ameri- 

in  pines,  as  above  described.     But  it  em- 
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ploys  also  another  mode  of  atttck  on  tbe  wte 
pine,  of  which  an  inlerestiDg  aeconnt  is  ^rs 
by  the  late  Professor  Peck,  the  first  describe 
of  the  insect,  in  the  4th  volnme  of  the  Jlfi» 
chutelti  jigricuUurai  Bepoiiicry  and  /(wmL  ac- 
companied by  figures  of  the  insect  Tu  liir 
stature  of  the  white  pine,  aad  the  stnigbties: 
of  its  trunk  depend,  as  Professor  Peck  hu  n- 
marked,  upon  the  constant  health  of  lis  leaii; 
shoot,  for  a  long  succession  of  yevs;  ud : 
this  shoot  be  destroyed,  the  tree  becooe 
stunted  and  deformed  in  its  sabseqne&tgr^ii 
This  accident  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  ca« 
by  the  ravages  of  the  white  pine  weeriL  Tl 
beetle  is  oblong-oval,  rather  slender,  of  i 
brownish  colour,  thickly  punctared,aod  ru» 
gated  with  small  brown,  nistFColounl.  ui 
whitish  scales.  There  are  two  white  is3CB 
the  thorax;  the  scutel  is  white;  and ciiilf 
wing-covers,  which  are  punctored  in  nn 
there  is  a  whitish  transverse  band  behicic; 
middle.  Tbe  snoot  is  longer  than  the  thaiu, 
slender,  and  a  very  little  inclined.  Thekofit 
of  this  insect,  exclusive  of  its  snout,  tics 
from  one-fifdi  to  three-tenths  of  an  inch,  ie 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  leading  shooii  » 
pine,  probably  immediately  under  the  as 
bark.  The  larvae,  hatched  therefrom,  bori  i:- 
the  shoot  in  various  directions,  and  protai' 
remain  in  the  wood  more  than  ooej* 
When  the  feeding  state  is  passed,  b«»^ 
the  insect  is  changed  to  a  papa,itsii«f^ 
passage  firom  the  inside  quite  to  the  bn 
which,  howcTer,  remaining  untoncheiKr* 
to  shelter  the  little  borers  from  the  na^ 
After  they  have  changed  to  beetles,  tkefS^ 
only  to  cut  away  the  outer  bark  t»  ""^r* 
escape.  They  begin  to  come  ont  ^fl^ 
tember,  and  continue  to  leave  the  w^W" 
that  month  and  a  part  of  October.  nj»» 
at  this  time  will  be  found  piei«A^^ 
round  hole^on  all  sides;  sometisA^^f^ 
may  be  connted  on  one  shoot  (H*^)  r^ 
Ooa»  WssTiL,  CuBcuLiOk  Gbaw  Wni^n* 
Waini,  Plum  Tbbb  Wiivii,  Ac 

WEIGH.    In  England,  a  weigbt  of  dwj 
wool,  Ac.,  containing  256  lbs.  aww^^PJ^i 
com,  the  weigh  contains  40  bosbels;  oftw^ 
or  malt,  6  quarters.    A  weigh  of  chtt^ 
batter  in  Sufiblk  is  S66  lbs.,  and  m  ^ 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUREa  Thef 
portions  or  quantities  by  which  ▼»"^J?  * 
of  agricultural  or  other  produce  are  di^* 
of.  In  Britain  they  vary  grcaUy  in  diftfl 
districts,  and  even  in  diflerent  pUces  w 
same  district  or  county. 

In  a  general  sense  the  term  measnrc  isj 
plied  to  that  by  which  any  thing  is  comF 
in  respect  of  quantity.  Thus  we  have  ii 
sures  of  extension,  of  weight,  time,  force. 
sistance,  temperature,  dec;  in  short,  of  e" 
thing  of  which  greater  or  less  can  be  P« 
cated ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  a 
or  measure  is  not  taken  in  the  thing  or  f 
perty  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  o 
sideration,  but  in  something  else  wbica^ 
pends  on  it,  or  is  proportional  to  it.  Anp 
space,  for  example,  is  measured  by  an  arc 
circle ;  time,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earih^ 
its  axis,  or  its  revolution  around  the  sun ;  m 
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If  the  qoa&Uty  of  molioii  it  impresses  on  a 
body;  degrees  of  heat,  by  the  expansion  of 
metals  or  other  substances ;  moscalar  strength, 
by  the  resistance  of  a  spring.    See  Dtjtamo- 
utm,  Stbe^gth,  Thermomktir,  &c. 

By  measure,  in  an  absolute  sense,  is  under- 
stood the  unit,  or  standard,  by  which  we  mea- 
sure extension.   We  have,  therefore,  measures 
of  length,  of  superficies,  and  of  volume  or  ca- 
pacity; bat,  as  the  two  latter  may  be  deduced 
in  all  cases  from  the  former,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  unit,  or  standard  of  length. 
The  choice  of  such  a  standard,  and  the  differ- 
ent multiples  and  parts  of  it  taken  for  the  uses 
of  society,  form  a  metrical  system,  or  system 
of  metrology. 

As  no  precise  notion  can  be  formed  of  the 
magnitude  of  a  line  in  any  other  way  than  by 
comparing  it  with  another  line  of  a  known 
length,  the  necessity  of  having  recourse,  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas,  to  measures  not  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  but  fixed  by  nature  and  intel- 
Jigible  alike  to  all  mankind,  seem  to  have  been 
perceived  in  the  earliest  ages.    Hence  origi- 
nated the  foot,  the  cubit,  or  length  of  the  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger ; 
the  idnoy  arm,  or  yard ;  the  span ;  the  digit,  or 
finger;  the  palm;  the  fathom,  or  space  from 
the  extremity  of  one  hand  to  that  of  the  other, 

when  they  are  both  extended  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; the  pace,  the  barley-corn,  the  hair'i 
breadth,  and  other  denominations  of  measure 
taken  from  parts  of  the  human  body,  or  from 
natural  objects,  which,  though  not  of  an  abso- 
lute and  invariable  length,  have  a  certain  mean 
value  sufficiently  definite  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses required  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  But 
as  civilization  advanced,  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing more  precise  standards  would  be  felt,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  such  measure  as  the  foot, 
the  cubit,  dtc.  (referred  only  to  the  human 
body),  to  convey  accurate  notions,  would  be 
rendered  most  apparent  in  their  application  to 
itinerary  measures,  or  the  estimation  of  great 
distances. 

Englith  Syttem  of  Lineal  Measures.— The  unit 
of  lineal  measure  in  England  is  the  yard,  all 
other  denominations  being  either  multiples,  or 
aliquot  parts  of  the  yard.  The  yard  is  divided 
into  3  feet,  and  the  foot  subdivided  into  12 
inches.  The  multiples  of  the  yard  are  the  pole 
or  perch,  the  furlong,  and  the  mile ;  5^  yards 
being  a  pole,  40  poles  a  furlong,  and  8  furlongs 
a  mile.  But  the  pole  and  furlong  are  now 
scarcely  ever  used,  itinerary  distances  being 
reckoned  in  miles  .and  yards. 

The  relations  of  these  different  denomina- 
tions are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  :— 

IiiehM. 

FMt 

Yardk 

Ftoki. 

Furl<ms>. 

MilOT. 

1 

19     • 
80 

198 
7980 
63360 

0083 
1 
3 

lO-S 
600 
SQ80 

0-098 
,0*333 
1 
5-5 

no 

1760 

0-00505 
006060 
0-1818 
1 
40 
320 

0-00019096 
000151515 
0004545 
0-095 

1 
8 

0-0000157898 

0-00018039 

0-00096618 

OOOSltS 

0-195 

1 

Of  the  different  measures  of  length  used  in 
European  countries,  the  foot  is  the  most  nni- 
versaJly  prevalent  We  subjoin  the  relation 
between  the  foot  of  different  countries  and  the 
IBnglish  foot 

■HitahlboL 

Ruuian  foot      ....  I* 

Paris  foot 1065705 

PrvMian  and  Dantok  foot         -   <    ]-0907tt 

Bavarian  foot    -      .       .       .  O-O07561 

Haaovortan  foot        ...  0-B58333 

Saxon  foot         ....  0-990118 

Austrian  foot     ....  1-087198 

•Bee  Foot,  Lvaovs,  Mi  lb,  dse. 


Measures  of  Superficies, — ^In  square  measure 
the  yard  is  subdivided,  as  in  general  measure, 
into  feet  and  inches;  144  square  inches  being 
equal  to  a  square  foot,  and  9  square  feet  to  a 
square  yard.  For  land  measure  the  multiples 
of  the  yard  are  the  pole,  the  rood,  and  the  acre ; 
30}  (the  square  of  5^)  square  yards  being  a  pole, 
40  poles  a  rood,  and  4  roods  an  acre.  (Sea 
AcBB.)  Very  large  sur&ces,  as  of  whole  coun- 
tries, are  expressed  in  square  miles. 

The  following  are  the  relations  of  squara 
measure :«— 


BqwilM. 

SqMnlMfe. 

rwM 

Boedb 

ACIML 

1 

0 

97t*i5 

loaoo 

43560 

01111 

1 
30.96 
1910 
4840 

0-00367300 
0-03305798 
1 

40 
160 

0-000636448 
0095 

1 
4 

0*000099997 
0-00090661t 
000695 
0-95 

1 

Land  is  usually  measured  by  a  chain  of  4 
poles  or  22  yards,  which  is  divided  into  100 
inks.  Three  chains  in  length  and  one  in 
>readth  make  an  acre,  which  equals  169  square 
>erche8,  or  4840  square  yards. 

Land  Measure. 


UBd 

EdsIU 

Aerm. 

SnirlaDd 
Scotland 
Ireland   - 
France    - 
Prusata  - 
Ua/nburg 
Amsterdam    - 

Acre      - 

Heeten 

Morg«n  - 

4840 
6150 
TWO 

11960 
3053 

11545 
97S9 
6660 

10000 
7860 
6173 
4646 

15853 
4102 
4978 
7978 

Squarst  or  Superficial  Measure, 
144  square  Incbee  s  1  ■qnare  foot, 

feet  =  1      —     yard. 


80*    - 

40     — 

040     — 


yards  := 


1      —     rod. 

1     —     acre. 

1     —     mile. 


Measures  of  Volume. — Solids  are  measured  by 
cubic  yards,  feet,  and  inches;  1728  cubic 
inches  making  a  cubic  foot,  and  27  cubic  feet 
a  cubic  yard.  For  all  sorts  of  liquids,  corn, 
and  other  dry  goods,  the  standard  measure  is 
declared  by  the  act  of  1824  to  be  the  imperial 
gallon,  the  capacity  of  which  is  determined  im- 
mediately by  weight,  and  remotely  by  the 
standard  of  length.    Bee  Galiox. 

The  parts  of  the  gallon  are  quarts  and  pint* 
2  pints  beloff  a  quart,  and  4  quarts  a  ga' 
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Its  multiples  are  the  peck,  the  bashel,  and  the 
quarter ;  the  peck  being  3  gallons,  the  bushel 
4  pecks,  and  the  quarter  8  bushels.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  the  rotations : — 


PiBti. 

.Q«ftfc 

OdlAML 

P^. 

B.^ 

QOilrtMI. 

1 

0-5 

0125 

0  0091 

0015095 

0001053195 

9 

095 

0195 

a03125 

0^00390095 

6 

5 

1 

05 

0195 

0  015025 

10 

8 

9 

1 

0-95 

003195 

M 

33 

8 

4 

1 

0  195 

15IS 

990 

46 

39 

6 

1 

Cubic  or  Solid  Measure. 


1798  cubic  Inchea  maka 
27  cubic  faet      .       .       . 
40  feetofrnnfli  timber  *> 
60  feet  of  hawn  timber  y 


I  cubic  foot. 
1  cubic  yard. 

lload. 


This  comprehends  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness. 

And  108  solid  feet,  that  is,  12  feet  in  length, 
3  feet  in  breadth,  and  S  feet  deep,  or  commonly 
14  feet  long,  3  feet  I  inch  broad,  and  3  feet  1 
inch  deep,  are  a  stack  of  wood. 

And  128  solid  feet,  that  is,  8  feet  long,  4  feet 
broad,  and  4  feet  deep,  are  a  cord  of  wood. 

Grain  Meaturn* 


CoontriM. 

BvdMb. 

QttflM. 

NtMor 

MCMUI*. 

•    1    1    •   1    1    1 

1000 
1099 
4497 
3157 
1470 
1509 
1451 

8800 
7897 
1807 
2534 
5409 
5003 
5513 

Seller. 

Mudde. 

Scheibl. 

Panaga. 

Korxee. 

4r1lla 
9plnU 
4quiirtfl 
9  gallons 
6  gallona 
8  boabela 
5  quarters 


(£«iitfM*s  Emcjfc.  ofJSgr.  p.  20.) 

Engliih  Com  MeamreB, 
s=       1  pint  =       84f  cubic  ts. 

1  gallon  :=  377^ 

1  peck  =  544} 

1  bushel  =  9218f 

1  quarter  as       lOi  cable  II. 

1  load  s       5l| 

See  BusHKL,  Psck,  Qvabtbb. 

The  Winchesler  quarter  is  more  than  the 
Imperial  quarter,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  0*96946.  The  English  Imperial  quarter,  in 
estimating  weight,  means  the  i  of  a  ton  of  2240 
lbs.  —  600  lbs.  or  1  quarter. 

EngUah  Measures  of  Wood  and  other  1*«€2.— 
Cord-wood,  being  the  bigger  sort  of  fire-wood, 
is  measured  by  a  cord  or  line,  whereof  there 
are  two  measures ;  that  of  14  feet  in  length,  3 
feet  in  breadth,  and  8  feet  in  height.  The  other 
is  8  feet  in  length,  4  feet  in  height,  and  4  feet 
in  breadth.  This  last  is  generally  adopted,  in 
the  United  States. 

Weights. — Weights  are  used  to  ascertain 
the  gravity  of  bodies,  a  quality  depending  part- 
ly on  their  magnitude  and  partly  on  their  den- 
sity. The  determination  of  the  gravity  or 
weight  of  different  bodies  supposes  the  in- 
vention of  the  balance.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  steps  which  led  to  its  introduction ;  but  it 
was  used  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  Weights 
have  frequenUy  been  derived  from  grains  of 
com.  Hence  in  England,  and  in  some  other 
European  countries,  the  lowest  denomination 
of  weight  is  a  grainy  and  32  of  these  grains  are 
^irected»by  the  ancient  statute,  called  Con^pom- 
Mensurarumt  to  comsose  a  pennyweight. 
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whereof  20  make  an  ounce,  19  ounces  a  poa{ 
and  so  upwards. 

Tables  of  Weights  and  Meaturti  acm^totk 
Imperial  Standard, 

Aieiidupd*  WcicbC  ftiwlt'ii— 

1  drachm  =        ITH 

16  drachma       1  ounce  =       n-316 

16  ouncea  1  pound  s:  4&3'M4 

SSpounda  1  qttartercwt.=       n098)dlQ{na. 

4  quarters        1  cwt.  =s       STTH 

90cwt.  ItOD.  =  1015 « 

In  England  the  stone  is  generallfUlk 
avoirdupois  weight,  but  for  butchers'  ontff 
fish  it  is  8  lbs.  Hence  the  cwt  equals  3  rm 
of  14  lbs.,  or  14  stone  of  8  lbs. 

Hay  and  straw  are  sold  by  the  lodcfX 
trusses.    See  Hat  and  Tbuss. 

The  custom  of  allowing  more  than  Hcncos 
to  the  pound  of  butter  used  to  be  nrj^xal 
in  several  parts  of  England. 

Wool  fTeigA/.— Like  all  other  bulky  aiic'Bi 
wool  is  weighed  by  avoirdupois  weight,  bii lis 
divisions  differ  thus. 


7  pounds 
2  clovea 
9  slono 
6»iod8 
9weya 
ISaacka 

IdOft. 
lAOK. 

Itol. 

IS 

IIUL 

Cheese  and  butter. 

6  pounds 
39  cloves 
49  cloTcs 
M  pounds 

1  clof e. 

1  wey  II  SiM 
lflrUiofbii» 

Miscellaneous  Informatum  niafm  (o  I^^ 
and  Measures. — Specific  gravity  is  deiwta^ 
by  weighing  the  substance  first  in  air,  ted « 
in  water  at  the  temperature  of  60*'  Tt^^f' 
In  the  latter  case  the  substance  lo»)j_J 
weight  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to  ij*^ 
of  its  own  bulk  of  water.  The  tool  w^ 
air  is  then  divided  by  the  lots  of  •^*'!|^ 
and  the  quotient  is  the  specific  gtw«!-  ^^ 
is  either  over  or  under  that  of  f^  ^^ 
which  is  the  standard  of  «o"P*"^,^ 
standard  of  weights  is,  the  cubic  m  «  ^ 
tilled  water,  weighing  2M-4SB  Troy  P^f^ 
the  Troy  pound,  6780  grains,  or  »8157  ^ 
The  same  standard  of  7000  Troy  ff^^r. 
the  pound  avoirdupois,  S7-7274  cuhicinao 
10  of  which,  or  277-274,  being  ^\f^ 
gallon,  or  a  quart  69-82 ;  and  a  gUl  of*  ^ 
of  water,  equal  to  8-664.  .    ^ 

The  specific  gravity  of  water  being  "J 
that  of  alcohol,  pure,  is  0«W;  b^r.^J 
cider,  1-018;  milk,  1-032;  linseed  oil,  J* 
vinegar,    1-026;   sea-waler,  ^'^JjJ  "J 


marble,  2-716;  mercuiy.  1M8;  ^^^  B 
platina,  20-722;  silver,  10-474;  clay-s^»»| 
tin,  10-717;  limestone,  1-886;  elm,  W^J 
ney,  1^15.  ^Treasury  of  Knowledge.)  j 
A  cubic  foot  of  loose  earth  or  sand  «^ 

A  cubic  ft.  of  common  soiiireigl»l**  ^ 
«      «       strong  soil,      "     !!! 

-*  «  mason's  work  •  ^\ 

«  «  distilled  water,         »•* 

«  «  cast-iron,         **  «?r 

«  «  steel,  **  ^^' 
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A  CQblt;  ft.  of  If  ad» 
«     "       platina, 
«     «       copper, 
"     "       cork, 
•*     "       tallow, 
«     "       oak, 
«      «       brick, 
air. 


weighs  709*5   lbs. 

••  1,218-75   •« 

**  486-75    •• 

««  15           « 

«  59           " 

«*  73-15      «• 

«  126           " 

«  -0758" 


The  American  qaintal  is  100  lbs.  The  ton 
2240  lbs. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, in  a  vacuum,  is  252*722  grains,  and  in  air, 
is  252458  grains. 

The  Turkish  pound  is  7578  grains;  the 
Danish,  6941;  the  Irish,  7774 ;  the  Neapolitan, 
4952;  the  Scotch  pound  Troy,  7620-8. 

The  imperial  gallon  contains  10  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  62^, 
with  the  barometer  at  30  inches.  Two  gallons 
are  equal  to  a  peck,  8  gallons  to  a  bushel, 
and  8  bushels  to  a  quarter. 

Heaped  measure,  per  bushel,  is  2815^  cubic 
inches  clear. 

The  Winchester  bushel  is  18^  inches  in  dia- 
meter,, and  8  inches  deep,  containing  2154*42 
cubic  inches. 

1000  ounces  of  rain-water  are  equal  to  about 
7}  gallons  wine  measure,  or  to  a  cubic  foot. 
Seven  lbs.  avoirdupois  is  a  gallon  of  flour. 
A  chaldron  of  coals  is  58|  cubic  feet  • 
Twelve  wine  gallons  of  distilled  water  weigh 
100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  imperial  dry  bushel,  when  not  heaped, 
is  2218-192  cubic  inches;  the  peck,  554;548; 
gallon,  277-274,  and  quart,  69-3185.  The  bu- 
shel is  8  inches  deep,  ^nd  18-8  wide,  with  a 
heap  6  inches  high. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  is  60  lbs. ;  rye,  53  lbs. ; 
barley,  4t  lbs.;  oats,  38;  peas,  64;  beans,  63; 
clover-seed,  68 ;  rape,  48  lbs,. 

A  Scotch  pint  is  equal  to  4  English  pints. 
A  Scotch  quart  is  208-6  cubic  inches. 
There  are  545,267,000  cubic  yards  in  a  cu- 
bic mile. 

According  to  usage  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  building-stone,  when 
piled,  or  "  perched,"  as  it  is  usually  termed,  is 
measured  by  allowing  25  cubic  feet  to  the 
perch.  Bnt  when  placed  in  the  wall,  only  22 
feet  are  allowed  to  the  perch.  In  measuring 
stone  wall,  14  inches  of  thickness  is  usually 
allowed.  When  the  thickness  of  the  wall  ex- 
ceeds 14  inches,  the  extra  thickness  is  estimated 
and  made  an  additional  charge.  This  is  the 
common  rule  when  the  walls  have  only  one 
!aee.  In  double-faced  walls,  there  is  com  mon- 
y  an  allowance  of  about  one-third  more.  Three 
>ecks  of  good  lime  will  generally  suffice  to  lay 
>iie  perch  of  stone  wall.  About  2  one-horse 
oads  of  sand  are  allowed  to  make  mortar  for 
I  perches  of  stone  wall. 

To  conrert  cubic  feet  into  perches,  divide 
>y  35;  or,  what  is  still  more  easy,  multiply 
>y  -04. 

In  brick-work,  14  bricks  are  usually  allowed 
o  the  cubic  foot:  sometimes  only  18  are  al- 
E7  vired.  To  convert  cubic  feet  into  cubic  yards, 
i  vide  by  3,  and  the  product  by  9. 

iMtnber  Meatureu — ^In  estimating  the  number 

£  feet  in  a  board,  the  length  in  feet  is  to  be 

multiplied  by  the  width  in  inches,  and  the  re- 
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suit,  divided  by  12,  shows  the  contents  in  feei 
When  boards  are  more  than  1  inch  thick,  all 
over  is  added.  A  board  12  feet  long  and  1^ 
inch  thick,  would  of  course  be  estimated  to 
contain  one-fourth  more  than  a  board  only  1 
inch  thick. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania«  in  1833,  for  the  regulation  of  weights  and 
measures  in  the  state,  provides  for  procuring 
and  preserving  standards,  which  are  to  con- 
form to  those  of  the  United  States,  when  esta- 
blished ;  the  linear  standard  to  be  the  yard,  with 
the  customary  multiples  allowed. 

Superficial  Meeuure* — Acre  defined  to  be  4840 
sq.  yards. 

Capacity  Measureg, — Wine  gallon  231  cubic 
inches.  Beer  gallon  282  cubic  inches.  Bushel 
2150*42  cubic  inches.  Lime  bushel  13}  inches 
diameter  at  bottom,  15  inches  at  top,  and  13-47 
inches  deep.  A  cord  of  wood  to  contain  128 
cubic  feet.  A  hogshead  of  cider  110  wine 
gallons. 

WngfUs. — Troy  pound  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States  mint,  and  the  avoirdupois 
pound  to  bear  to  it  the  ratio  of  7000  to  576 

60  lbs.  of  wheat  to  pass  for  a  bushel. 

58    —      rye. 

58    —     com. 

48    —     buckwheat 

47    —     barley. 

32    —     oats. 

85    —     coarse  salt  (foreign). 

70    —     ground  salt. 

62    —     fine. 

80  —  anthracite  coal,  112  lbs.  to  make  1 
cwt.,  and  2240  lbs.  =  1  ton. 

If  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be 
multiplied  by  -7854,  the  product  is  the  area* 
If  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  be  cubed  and  mul- 
tiplied by  -6236,  the  product  is  the  solidity ;  and 
the  square  of  the  diameter,  multiplied  by 
3-14159,  is  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

To  find  the  contents  of  a  cask,  add  double 
the  square  of  the  bung  diameter  to  the  square 
of  the  head  diameter^  and  multiply  this  sum  by 
the  head  of  the  cask ;  then  divide  the  product 
by  1077  for  ale  gallons  of  280  cubic  inches 
each,  or  by  882  for  wine  gallons  of  231  cubio 
inches  each. 

Method  of  aecertaining  tht  Weight  of  Cattle 
v^ile  /iomg.-^This  is  of  the  utmost  utility  for 
all  those  who  are  not  experienced  judges  by 
the  eye,  and,  by  the  following  directions,  the 
weight  can  be  ascertained  within  a  mere  trifle^ 
Under  the  head  Cattle  we  have  already  given 
a  useful  table  on  this  subject;  but  the  annexed 
rules  will  be  found  of  service.  Take  a  string, 
put  it  round  the  beast,  standing  square,  jusi 
behind  the  shoulder-blade ;  measure  on  a  foot- 
rule  the  feet  and  inches  the  animal  is  in  cir- 
cumference, this  is  called  the  girth ;  then  with 
the  string  measure  from  the  bone  of  the  taiU 
which  plumbs  the  line  with  the  hinder  part  of 
the  buttock ;  direct  the  line  along  the  back  ta 
the  fore-part  of  the  shoulder-blade ;  take  tbe- 
dimensions  of  the  foot-rule,  as  before,  which  is 
the  length,  and  work  the  figures  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;  —Girth  of  the  bullock,  6  feet  4 
inches ;  length,  5  feet  3  inches ;  which,  multi*^ 
plied  together,  make  31  square  superficial  feet; 
that  again,  multiplied  by  23  (the  number  ^^ 
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guilds  allowed  to  each  superficial  foot  of  all 
cattle  measuring  less  than  7  and  more  than  5 
feet  in  girth),  makes  713  lbs.;  and  allowing  14 
lbs.  to  the  stone,  is  50  stone  13  lbs. ;  and  where 
the  animal  measures  less  than  9  and  more  than 
7  feet  in  g^rth,  31  is  the  number  of  pounds  to 
each  fooL  Again,  supposing  a  pig  or  any 
small  beast  should  measure  2  feet  in  girth,  and 
S  feet  along  the  back,  which,  multiplied  to- 
gether, make  4  square  feet,  that  multiplied  by 
11,  the  number  of  pounds  allowed  for  each 
square  foot  of  cattle  measuring  less  than  3  in 
girth,  makes  44  lbs. ;  which,  divided  by  14,  to 
bring  it  to  stones,  is  3  stones  2  lbs.  Again, 
suppose  a  calf,  sheep,  Ac,  should  measure  4 
feet  6  inches  in  girth,  and  3  feet  9  inches  in 
length,  which,  multiplied  together,  makes  16^ 
square  feet;  that  multiplied  by  16,  the  number 
of  pounds  allowed  to  all  cattle  measuring  less 
than  6  feet  and  more  than  3  in  girth,  makes 
364  lbs. ;  which,  divided  by  14,  to  bring  it  to 
stones,  is  18  stones  12  lbs.  The  dimensions 
of  the  girth  and  length  of  black  cattle,  sheep, 
calves,  or  hogs,  may  be  as  exactly  taken  this 
way  as  it  is  at  all  necessary  for  any  computa- 
tion or  valuation  of  stock,  and  will  answer  ex- 
actly to  the  four  quarters,  sinking  the  offal,  and 
which  every  man  who  can  get  even  a  bit  of 
chalk  may  easily  perform.  A  deduction  mast 
be  made  for  a  half-fatte^  beast  of  1  stone  in  20 
from  that  of  a  fat  one,  and  for  a  cow  that  has 
had  calves,  1  stone  must  be  allowed,  and  an- 
other for  not  being  properly  fat 

The  last  act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
weights  and  measures,  is  the  6  &  6  W.  4,  c.  63, 
which  contains  some  important  provisions.  It 
abolishes  all  local  or  customary  measures 
under  a  penalty  of  40f.  for  every  sale  made  by 
them ;  it  prohibits  the  mischievous  practice  of 
selling  by  heaped  "measure ;  it  enacts  that  coals 
shall  in  all  cases  be  sold  by  weight;  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  precious  metals,  jewels, 
and  drugs,  all  other  articles  sold  by  weight 
shall  be  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight  only;  and 
that  a  stone  shall  in  all  cases  consist  of  14  lbs. 
avoirdupois ;  a  hundred  weight  of  eight  such 
-  stones,  dec.  Lead  and  pewter  weights  are  not 
to  be  stamped.  It  enacts  that  the  Winchester 
bushel,  the  Scotch  ell,  and  all  local  or  ciMtomory 
measures  shalt  be  abolished ;  and  every  person 
who  shall  sell  by  any  measure  other  than  one 
of  the  imperial  measures,  or  some  multiple  or 
aliquot  part  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  40«.  for  every  such  sale.  That 
the  use  of  heaped  measure  shall  be  abolished, 
and  all  bargains,  sales,  and  contracts  made 
ader  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  heaped  mea- 
sure, shall  be  null  and  void. 

^rtieUt  $old  by  heaptd  Meamre,  how  to  be  fold. 
—Whereas  some  articles  heretofore  sold  by 
heaped  measure  are  incapable  of  being  stricken, 
and  may  not  be  conveniently  sold  by  weight; 
it  is  enacted,  that  all  such  aiiicles  may  hence- 
forth be  sold  by  a  bushel  measure,  correspond- 
ing in  shape  with  the  bushel  prescribed  by  the 
^  G.  4,  c.  T4,  for  the  sale  of  heaped  measure, 
or  by  any  multiple  or  aliquot  part  thereof,  filled 
in  all  parts  as  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  brim 
as  the  size  and  shape  of  the  articles  will  ad- 
roit; but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  sale 
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by  weight  of  any  article  heRtofim  sold  ^ 
heaped  measure. 

Ail  coals,  slack,  calm,  and  cannel  of  enir 
description  shall  be  sold  bjr  weight  and  &ci  \) 
measure. 

All  articles  sold  by  weight  shall  be  so'i  br 
avoirdupois  weight,  except  gold,  silrer,  pUm 
diamonds,  or  other  precioas  stones,  which  osy 
be  sold  by  Troy  weight,  and  drags,  vbicb,t^^ 
iold  by  retail,  may  be  sold  by  apctbecihTs' 
weight 

The  Uone,  hundred  weighty  ^.— From  aod  ah 
the  passing  of  this  act,  the  weight  denomiDi}^ 
a  stone  shall,  in  all  cases,  consist  of  Usaii 
ard  pounds  avoirdupois,  the  hundred  veigkt a 
8  such  stones,  and  the  ton  of  20  sncb  hiiMM 
weights ;  but  nothing  herein  shall  prereKief 
bargain,  sale,  or  contract  being  made  ^  cr 
multiple  or  aliquot  part  of  the  pound  "sr^ 

Fior  pricee. — ^In  Scotland,  from  and  atotk 
passing  of  this  act,  the  fiar  prices  of  ill  r^ 
in  every  county  shall  be  struck  by  the  imptti 
quarter,  and  all  other  returns  of  the  pricfsof 
grain  shall  be  set  forth  by  the  sanie,Tri« 
any  reference  to  any  other  measure  wtoK- 
ever;  and  any  sheriff-clerk,  cleA  of  a  Borte 
er  other  person  ofibnding  against  this  proTis:^ 
shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  6/.   SeeFiii. 

Penalty  on  price  K$t$,  fyc^frm  and  liters 
1st  of  January,  1836,  any  person  printiEj^ 
clerk  of  any  market  or  other  person  m 
any  return,  price  list,  price  current,  or  p 
journal  or  other  paper  containing  pri«  1**^ 
pric^urrent,  in  which  the  weights  ud  Dtf- 
supe^quoted  or  referred  to  denote  oria]*;* 
greater  or  less  weight  or  measure  thu  "  ^ 
noted  or  implied  by  the  same  denoBii«a»' 
imperial  weights  and  measures  nadtf*/*^ 
visions  of  this  act,  shall  ^oritHtiim^ 
ceeding  10«.  for  every  copy  of  ^"^^^^^^ 
price  list,  price  current,  journal,«cwffJ*F 
which  they  publish.  {Brandit  M  if »" 
jrCW&»cVs  Com.  Diet.)  . 

The  following  observations  relau«  to  ce 
weights  and  measures  of  the  United  8WttS: 
derived  from  a  correspondent  of  the /•«' 
CabinH. 

The  subject  of  establishing  by  the  Cciys 
of  the  United  States  a  unifoim  standu^J 
weights  and  measures  for  the  whole  mt» 
racy,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  w 
of  the  states,  perhaps  all,  have  l«gislatrt ' 
this  very  interesting,  important,  and  di£a 
subject,  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  rcsolB^ 
their  disjoihted  labours,  that  there  is  sunifl 
for  the  exercise  of  the  skUl,  judgment  i 
science  of  the*  most  learned  men  in  the  nai^ 
to  reduce  the  chaos  to  order,  and  to  prep" 
uniform  system,  founded  on  scientific  prj 
pies,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  nation.  W 
confusion  and  loss  must  be  sustained  bj 
great  discrepancies  which  exist  in  the  w«^ 
and  measures  in  use  in  the  different  sb 
which  are  in  habits  of  constant  comm« 
intercouse.  . 

On  an  examination  of  the  learned  and  i 
report  made  by  John  Quincy  Adams  lo 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1821,  m^ 
made  by  F.  R.  Hassler  to  the  same  m 
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1833,  on  this  subject,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  bushel  in  any  two  states  contains  the  same 
number  of  cubic  inches,  and  some  of  them 
differ  materially  from  eacl^ other;  the  weights 
also  are  variant,  and  the  measures  do  not  al 
ways  correspond  with  each  other.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Winchester  bushel,  18*5  inches  in 
diameter  and  8  inches  deep,  and  containing 
3150*42  cubic  inches,  is  understood  to  be  the 
standard  dry  measure;  one-eighth  of  this,  or 
368*8  inches,  is  a  gallon,  and  67*3  cubic  inches 
the  quart,  dry  measure.  The  ale  gallon  is  383 
cubic  inches,  and  the  quart  70*5  inches ;  and 
this  is  understood  to  be  the  quart  by  which  dry 
articles  are  measured.  The  wine  gallon,  which 
is  also  the  measure  of  all  spirituous  liquors, 
contains  331  cubic  inches,  and  the  quart  57*75 
inches.  The  reason  for  these  differences  is  not 
sufficiently  apparent  to  be  recognised  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  understanding,  but  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  much  embarrassment, 
and  not  a  little  fraud,  for  there  are  always  per- 
sons who  are  disposed  to  sell  by  the  smaller 
rather  than  the  larger  measure.  In  England, 
whence  we  obtained  all  our  standards  of 
weights  and  measures,  a  better  system  has  of 
late  years  been  adopted,  by  which  the  pint, 
quart,  and  gallon,  for  wine,  ale,  beer,  and  grain 
or  corn,  measure  the  same  with  regard  to  mag- 
nitude ;  8  of  these  gallons  make  one  bushel ; 
and  one  gallon  contains  377-374  cubical  inches, 
or  10  pounds  of  distilled  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  63  degrees ;  and  the  imperial  bushel 
3318-193  cubic  inches,  or  80  pounds  of  water 
at  63  degrees. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  English 
bushel  at  present  in  use  contains  67*773  cubic 
inches  more  than  the  standard  bushel  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

WELD  (Renda  htUola).  The  dyer's  weed, 
yellow  rocket,  or  yellow  weed,  is  in  England 
an  indigenous  annual  plant,  growing  in  waste 
ground,  especially  on  a  chalky  soil,  as  well  as 
in  fallow  fields,  and  on  walls.  The  root  is 
tapering.  The  stem  wand-like,  striated,  leafy, 
somewhat  branched,  smooth,  like  the  rest  of 
the  herb;  3  or  3  feet  high.  The  leares  are 
sessile,  of  a  darkish  green,  linear-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  entire,  single-ribbed.  The  flowers  are 
in  terminal  clusters,  erect,  many-flowered, 
dense,  pointed.  The  flowers  themselves,  which 
blow  in  July,  are  small,  greenish-white,  with- 
out much  scent  Weld  is  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  stalks,  flowers,  and  leaves,  which 
are  employed  for  dyeing  wool  and  other  sub- 
stances yellow,  or,  mixed  with  indigo,  green. 
The  whole  plant  is  fetid  when  bruised.  When 
it  has  attained  maturity,  which  is  about  the 
time  of  flowering,  it  is  pulled,  and  made  into 
bundles  and  dried,  in  which  state  it  is  used  as 
a  dye-stuff.  Weld  is  preferred  to  aU  other  sub- 
stances for  giving  the  lively  green  lemon-yel- 
low: but,  to  render  the  yellow  permanent,  the 
wool  must  be  previously  prepared  with  a  mor- 
dant of  alum  and  tartar.  Being  an  exhaust- 
ing' crop,  and  liable  to  failure  from  many 
causes,  the  cultivation  of  the  dyer's  rocket  is 
only  partially  carried  on  in  Essex  and  a  few 
other  places  in  England. 

Weld  will  grow  on  any  soil,  but  fertile  loams 
produce  the  best  crops.    Loudon  gives  the  fol- 


lowing directions  for  sowing  and  managing 
weld. 

The  soil  being  brought  to  a  fine  tilth,  the  seed 
is  sown  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  ge- 
nerally broadcast  The  quantity  of  seed  is  from 
two  quarts  to  a  gallon  per  acre,  and  it  should 
either  be  fresh,  or,  if  two  or  three  years  old, 
sieeped  a  few  days  in  water  previously  to  being 
sown.  Being  a  biennial,  and  no  advantage  ob- 
tained from  it  the  first  year,  it  is  sometimes 
sown  with  corn  crops  in  the  manner  of  clover, 
which,  when  the  soil  is  in  a  very  rich  state, 
may  answer,  provided  also,  that  hoeing,  weed- 
ing, and  stirring  take  place  as  soon  as  the  com 
crop  is  cut.  The  best  crops,  however,  will 
obviously  be  the  result  of  drilling  and  culti- 
vating the  crop  alone.  The  drills  may  be  a 
foot  asunder,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  6  inches 
in  the  row.  In  the  broadcast  mode  it  is  usual 
to  thin  them  to  6  or  8  inches  distance  every 
way;  often,  when  weld  succeeds  com  crops,  it 
is  never  either  thinned,  weeded,  or  hoed,  but 
left  to  itself  till  the  plants  are  in  full  blossom. 

^Tke  crop  i$  taken  by  pulling  up  the  entire 
plant,  and  the  proper  period  for  this  purpose 
is  when  the  bloom  has  been  produced  the  whole 
length  of  the  stems,  and  the  plants  are  just  be- 
ginning to  turn  of  a  light  or  yellowish  colour ; 
as  in  Sie  beginning  or  middle  of  July  in  the 
second  year.  The  plants  are  usually  from  I  to 
3)  feet  in  height  It  is  thought  by  some  ad- 
vantageous to  pull  it  rather  early,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  ripening  of  the  seeds,  as  by  this 
means  there  will  not  only  be  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  dye,  but  the  land  will  be''  left  at 
liberty  for  the  reception  of  a  crop  of  wheat  or 
turnips ;  but  in  this  case  a  small  part  must  be 
left  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seed.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  by 
the  roots  in  small  handfuls,  and  set  up  to  dry 
after  each  handful  has  been  tied  up  by  one  of 
the  stalks,  m  the  number  of  4  together  in  an 
erect  position  against  each  other.  Sometimes 
they,  however,  l^ome  sufficiently  dry  by  turn- 
ing without  being  set  up.  After  ihey  have  re- 
mained till  fully  dry,  which  is  mosdy  effected 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  they  are  boundup 
into  larger  bundles,  that  contain  each  60  hand- 
fuls, and  which  are  of  the  weight  of  56  lbs.  each : 
60  of  these  bundles  constituting  a  load.  These 
last,  in  places  where  this  kind  of  crop  is  much 
grown,  are  tied  up  by  a  string  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  sold  under  the  title  of  weld  cord. 

The  produce  of  weld  depends  much  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  season ;  but  from  half  a  load  to  a 
load  and  a  half  is  the  quantity  most  commonly 
afforded,  which- is  usually  sold  to  the  dyers  at 
from  5/.  or  61.  to  102.  or  13^  the  load,  and 
sometimes  considerably  more.  It  is  mostly 
bought  by  persons  who  afterwards  dispose  of 
it  to  the  dyers  occasionally  as  they  find  it  con- 
venient The  demand  for  it  is  sometimes  very 
little,  while  at  others  it  is  so  great  as  to  raise 
the  price  to  a  high  degree.  It  is  sometimes 
gathered  green,  and  treated  like  woad  or  in- 
digo ;  but  in  general  the  dried  herb  is  used  by 
the  dyers  in  a  state  of  decoction. 

Therm  of  weld  in  dyeing  is  for  giving  a  yel- 
low colour  to  cotton,  woollen,  mohair,  silk,  and 
linen.  Blue  cloths  are  dipped  in  a  decoction 
of  it,  which  renders  them  green;  and  the  yel- 
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low  colour  of  the  paint  called  Batch  pink  is 
obtained  from  dp  eld. 

To  iave  seedy  select  a  few  of  the  largest  and 
healthiest  plants,  and  leave  them  to  ripen.  The 
seed  is  easily  separated. 

The  chief  disease  of  weld  is  the  mildew,  to 
which  it  is  very  liable  when  yoang,  and  this 
is  one  reason  that  it  is  often  sown  with  othec 
crops. 

WELL  (Sax.).  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  a  chimney  or  vent-hole  leA  in  a  rick  or  mow 
of  hay,  or  other  similar  materials,  to  prevent 
its  overheating. 

WHEAT  {Trilicwm),  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  genus  of  the  order  Grarmr 
nect ;  for  wheat  is  that  species  of  grain  which 
is  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other, 
and,  from  the  universal  demand  and  high  price 
it  obtains,  best  repays  the  European  farmer's 
toil  and  outlay. 

The  flour  of  wheat  is  the  most  nutritious  and 
palatable  of  all  the  cereal  grasses  used  as  the 
food  of  man.  Linnaeus  comprehended  all  the 
diflerent  varieties  of  wheat  known  in  his  day 
under  six  species ;  but  modern  botanists  enu- 
merate about  30  species,  and  some  hundreds 
of  sub-varieties  brought  into  existence  by  con- 
tinued cultivation.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  for  Inere  practical  purposes  it  is  suflicient 
to  have  two  general  classes,  namely,  white  and 
red,  and  the  varieties  distinguished  by  their 
spikelets,  as  the  smooth  or  bearded,  the  woody- 
chaflfed  or  the  hairy-chaffed.  There  are  some 
varieties  characterized,  also,  as  spring  or  win- 
ter (Lammas)  wheats,  though  these  are  fre- 
quently apt  to  lose  their  distinguishing  charac- 
ters, and  to  accommodate  their  habits  to  the 
season  in  which  they  are  sown. 

"It  is  to  be  presumed,"  says  Colonel  le  Cou- 
teur,  "  from  the  passage  *  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  Shalt  thou  eat  bread,'  (Gen,  iii.  19),  that 
wheat  was  coeval  with  the  creation ;  and  that 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  some  improvement  in  its  culture  and 
some  knowledge  of  a  superior  variety  had  been 
attained,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  stated 
that '  Judah  traded  in  wheat  of  Minnith,' "  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  7.) 

Columella,  who  wrote  about  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on 
wheat : — 

^The  chief  and  the  most  profitable  corns  for 
men,"  he  observes,  *<are  common  wheat  and 
bearded  wheat.  We  have  known  several  kinds 
of  wheat;  but  of  these  we  must  chiefly  sow 
what  is  called  the  red  wheat,  because  it  excels 
both  in  weight  and  brightness. 

"The  white  wheat  must  be  placed  in  the 
second  rank,  of  which  the  best  sort  in  bread  is 
deficient  in  weight 

"  The  Irimestrian  shall  be  the  third,  which 
husbandmen  are  mighty  glad  to  make  use  of; 
for  when,  by  reason  of  great  rains  or  any  other 
cause,  the  early  sowing  has  been  omitted,  they 
have  recourse  to  this  for  relief;  it  is  a  kind  of 
white  wheat."  Pliny  says  that  "this  is  the 
most  delicious  and  the  daintiest  of  any  sort  of 
wheat,  exceeding  white,  but  without  much  sub- 
stance or  strength,  only  proper  for  moist  tracts 
of  land,  such  as  those  of  Italy,  and  some  parts 
»f  Oanl ;  that  it  ripens  equally,  and  that  there 
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is  DO  sort  of  com  that  suffers  delij  les,  V- 
cause  it  is  so  tender  that  aoch  ears  of  ii  tkat 
are  ripe  presently  shed  their  grains;  baimike 
stalk  it  is  less  in  ^gerthaaanj  other  cant, 
for  it  holds  its  earal vays  upright, and (ba 
not  contain  the  dews  which  occasion  hla^-^ 
and  mildew."  (This  descripiioD  of  Fhcr't 
seems  to  accord  with  the  spring  wheat  of  tb; 
present  day,  whtcbi  be  it  remembered,  caae  a 
us  from  Spain.) 

"  The  other  sorts  of  wheat  are  altogtdief » 
perfluous,"  continues  Pliny,  **  unless  anjBis 
has  a  mind  to  indulge  a  manifold Tarietj,2ii 
a  vainglorious  fancy.  Bat,  of  bearded  wiiei; 
we  have  commonly  seen  four  sons  is  ca; 
namely,  that  which  is  called  clnsiniaD,  cf  i 
shining  bright  white  colour;  a  bearded  flej; 
which  is  called  venuculum ;  one  sort  of  ini 
a  fiery  red  colour,  and  another  son  of  i  i) 
white,  but  they  are  both  heavier  than  the  da?- 
nian.  The  trimestrian,  or  that  of  3  m:^ 
growth,  which  is  called  halicastmrn;  ud^ 
is  the  chief,  both  for  its  weight  and  gooitcis. 
But  these  sorts,  both  of  ordinary  ccsk: 
wheat  and  of  bearded  wheat,  mnst,  for  iis 
reasons,  be  kept  by  husbandmen;  beu<;.Mi 
rarely  happens  that  any  land  is  so  situd^ 
we  can  content  ourselves  with  one  son  of  ^^ 
some  part  of  it  happening,  contrarf  to  car  a- 
pectation,  to  be  wet  or  dry.  Bat  coet- 
wheat  thrives  best  in  a  dry  place,  and  bet^ 
wheat  is  less  affected  by  moisture.** 

Hence  it  appears  that  Romans  wit  j^ 
of  the  propriety  of  selecting  their  »i« » 
that  it  was  then  believed  that  wintf^^-^^ 
less  wheat  was  best  suited  to  dry  s^^ 
bearded  wheat  to  low  or  moist  lands.  ^^ 
tion  to  the  winter  wheats,  some  of  wUIK 
states  to  be  bearded,  he  distinctly  allfldeso* 
trimestrian  or  spring  wheat,  of  which  I  '^^ 
speak  hereafter.  In  the  edition  of  G<tc^i 
Herbal,  printed  in  London  in  1660,  only  ^^^^ 
of  wheat  are  enumerated;  and, althoigt^ !^' 
was  the  leading  botanical  work  of  the  ^ 
these  are  most  indistinctly  described. 

Modem  writers  generally  are  equally  n?^;j 
they  merely  designate  a  number  of  wwcc' 
but  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  va^ ' 
class  them  correctly,  or  to  ascertain  their  re> 
tive  values  by  comparison.  . . 

In  SincUnr't  Hortua  Gnminem  TF06w«*^fl 
of  the  cultivated  varieties  are  cnnmcniMj 
winter  or  spring  wheats,  according  to  the « 
rangement  of  Linnaeus,  which  this  illos?^ 
writer  has  merely  given  as  a  sort  of  bos**' 
classification.  . 

The  JtTaifon  Ru»tiqm€  for  1835,  enameiaies^ 
varieties ;  and,  although  a  short  notice  is  f;^. 
of  them,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  as  '^ 
farinaceous  qualities  arc  not  explained.  ■ 
Paxton,  in  his  Botanieal  JHctvmerify  enQfoei^ 
25'di8tinct  species,-  besides  several  rariec^ 

A  classification  of  wheat  is  much  reqoi^ 
pointing  out  the  relative  value  of  varietiei 
their  quantity  of  m«al,  the  weight  of  bnj* 
pollards,  with  the  weight  of  straw  of  «cM 
their  adaptation  to  soils.  That  this  is  a  dft» 
ratum  no  one,  I  imagine,  will  deny ;  but  tb^* 
requires  time,  attention,  and  perseveraBCft 
make  such  discoveries,  will  also  be  conc«a 
when  it  is  stated  that  I  already  possess  a 
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wards  of  150  varieties  or  sab-varieties.    (£e 
CoyUewr  on  Wheat.) 

The  most  popular  description  of  the  different 
species  of  wheat  which  admit  of  cultivation 
for  their  seed  is  that  given  by  Professor  Low, 
in  his  work  on  the  Elements  of  AgricuUwre^  and 
I  shall  therefore  avail  myself  of  his  scientific 
description. 

Specific  character. — ^The  calyx  of  wheat  con- 
sists of  2  valves  or  glumes,  enclosing  several 
florets.  In  each  of  these  florets  there  are  2 
valves,  forming  the  corolla,  and  enclosing  the 
seed.  Sometimes  the  corolla  encloses  a  per- 
fect seed,  and  sometimes  the  seed  is  not  per- 
fected. Each  calyx,  with  the  florets  which  it 
encloses,'  is  termed  a  spikelet.  The  part  to 
which  the  spikelets  are  attached  is  termed  the 
rachis  or  shaft,  and  the  spikelets  placed  one 
above  the  other,  on  each  side  of  the  rachis, 
form  the  ear  or  head.  The  rachis  is  jointed, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  joints  are  termed 
the  internodii. 

Species. — 1.  Spring  or  summer  wheat  (T.  eetti- 
9um)  PI.  2,  a, -has  awns  both  on  the  calyx  and 
coEoUa.    Each  spikelet  has  usually  ^  florets, 
of  which  2.  are  barren.    The  grain  is  too  ten- 
der to  bear  the  frosts  of  the  winter,  but  as 
quick  in  progress  from  its  first  shoot  to  ripe- 
ness as  barley,  oats,  or  any  other  spring  com. 
It  requires  a  shorter  period  to  complete  its  ve- 
getation than  any  of  the  other  kinds.   Summer 
wheat  is  the  prevailing  species  of  warmer 
«;ountries,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.    It  is  muqh  used  in  France,  where  it 
is  called  bid  de  Mart^  from  the  season  in  which 
it  is  usually  sown,  and  in  some  provinces  hlede 
trtnwiSf  from  the  time  it  takes  between  seed- 
rime  and  harvest.    In  Spanish  it  is  called  trigo 
de  margo;  in  Portuguese  trigo  tremesj  and  in 
Oerman  tommer  ivaitzen,  all  which  names  mark 
distinctly  the  difierence  between  this  and  win- 
ter corn.    It  does  not  appear  from  the  older 
books  on  husbandry,  that  it  was  at  any  period 
much  cultivated  in  England ;  the  more  modern 
ones  are,  in  general,  silent  on  the  subject  of  it; 
they  mention,  indeed,  under  the  name  of  spring 
wheat,  every  kind  of  winter  wheat  which  will 
ripen  when  sown  after  turnips  in  February. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  real  spring 
w^heat  has  been  so  little  known ;  agriculturists 
in  general  conceiving  themselves  to  be  actually 
in  the  habit  of  sowing  spring  wheat,  when,  in 
reality,  they  were  substituting  winter  wheat  in 
its  place,  have  been  little  inclined  to  inquire 
into  the  properties  of  the  true  spring  wheat 
when  the^  had  an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

.  Its  grains  are,  for  the  most  part,  small,  and 
the  produce  of  the  straw  is  less  than  that  of 
some  other  species,  when  cultivated  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Professor  Low  says,  that 
-"  the  trials  which  have  been  made  with  it  in 
this  country  have  shown  it  to  be  inferior  in 
productiveness  and  quality  to  the  better  kinds 
of  winter  wheat  The  advantage  which  it  pos- 
sesses is  the  earlier  period  of  its  ripening,  on 
•which  account  it  may  be  sown  so  late,  even  in 
this  climate,  as  the  beginning  of  May."  The 
jSoard  of  Agriculture  being  desirous  of  bring- 
ing spring  wheat  into  general  cultivation,  in 
1805  ofTered  large  premiums  to  those  who 
should,  iQ  the  spring  of  that  year,  sow  the 


greatest  quantity  of  land  with  spring  wheat 
In  one  of  the  communications  made  to  the 
Board,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  states  that  ^*  in  the 
countries  best  acquainted  with  its  culture, 
spring  wheat  is  preferred  to  all  oUier  corn  for 
raising  a  crop  of  seeds.  This  is  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  of  leaf  it  bears,  less,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  corn,  and  to  the  short  duration 
of  the  leaf,  which  fades  and  falls  down  almost 
as  soon  as  it  has  attained  its  full  size. 

"In  cases  where  red  wheat  has  been  da- 
maged by  the  wire-worm,  a  mischief  which 
seems  of  late  years  to  have  increased  in  Great 
Britain,  spring  wheat  appears  to  hold  out  an 
easy  and  simple  remedy.  In  the  first  week  of 
May  the  ravages  of  the  worm  have  somewhat 
abated ;  if  then  the  seed  of  spring  wheat  is  at 
that  time  dibbled,  or  only  raked  with  a  garden 
rake,  into  the  naked  spots  left  by  the  worm, 
though  it  will  not  attain  the  growth  at  which 
the  worm  begins  to  prey  upon  it  till  he  has 
changed  his  state  for  that  of  a  winged  beetle, 
it  will  certainly  be  ripe  as  soon  as  the  winter 
wheat,  and  may  be  thrashed  out  and  sold  with 
it ;  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  may  be  reaped  sepa- 
rately, as  the  appearance  of  the  ears,  which,  in 
the  Lincolnshire  sort,  have  longer  beards  or 
awns  than  the  rivet  or  cone  wheat,  will  point 
it  out  to  the  reapers  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
great  error  can  happen  in  separating  it  from 
the  Lammas."  {Com,  to  Board  of  Agr.  voL  ▼. 
p.  181.)  To  the  miller  this  mixture  of  grain 
can  be  of  no  consequence ;  but  it  would  be 
scarcely  safe  to  employ  the  produce  as  seed. 

From  the  analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  it  may  be 
inferred  that  bread  made  of  the  flour  of  spring 
wheat  is  more  nntritioas  than  that  made  of 
winter  wheat,  because  the  former  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  gluten  or  half-animalized 
matter.    He  found  that 
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3.  Winter,  or  lammas  wheat  (T.  Xydnrmim), 
PI.  2,  6,  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its 
appearance,  being  much  more  vigorous  in  the 
stem,  more  erect  and  thick  in  the  ear,  by  hav- 
ing no  awns  upon  the  calyx,  and  only  short 
awns  upon  the  corolla,  near  the  summit  of  the 
spike.  But  the  awns  not  being  a  good  botani- 
cal character,  many  botanists  have  conceived 
the  species  to  be  the  same.  The  characters, 
however,  of  either  kind  being  permanent  and 
remaining  under  given  circtimstances  un- 
changed for  an  unknown  period,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  species.  The  winter  wheat  has 
usually  6  or  6  florets,  of  which  %  are  barren. 

Winter  wheat  is  that  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant with  relation  to  its  cultivation  in  North- 
em  Europe.  It  is,  in  England,  generally  sown 
in  autumn,  or  previously  to  the  winter  months, 
and  ripens  its  seed  in  the  following  summer ; 
but  it  is  an  annual  plant,  and  may  be  sown  ia 
spring. 
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*<  Slight  varieties  of  this  species  are  exceed- 
ingly common  in  different  localities,' and  are 
probably  attributable  to  some  peculiarities  in 
the  mode  of  culture.  The  common  varieties 
of  winter  wheat  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  according  to  the  colour  of  the  tunic  en- 
veloping the  grain,  and  the  difference  observ- 
able in  their  chaff.  The  colours  are  usually 
divided  into  white  and  red,  the  latter  of  these 
including  many  different  shades  of  brown.  Red 
wheat  is  commonly  said  to  be  more  hardy  than 
white ;  it  is  therefore  thought  better  suited  for 
cultivation  in  bleak  and  upland  districts.  The 
plant  is,  however,  not  so  productive  as  the 
white,  and  the  flour  which  it  yields  is  seldom 
of  so  desirable  a  quality."  {Baxter^s  Lib.  of 
Agr.  p.  640.) 
«  3.  Compact  wheat  (T.  compacium)  is  allied 
to  the  two  last-named  species,  and  may  be 
merely  a  variety  of  them.  In  it  the  internodii 
of  the  rachis  are  very  short.  It  is  partially 
produced  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  "I 
have  received  specimens  of  it,''  says  Professor 
Low,  «  from  France  and  Sweden,  and  have  cul- 
tivated them  without  observing  any  change  of 
characters.  Whether,  however,  the  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  it  are  sufficiently  per- 
manent to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  species, 
has  not  been  determined.  In  the  mean  time, 
following  the  authority  of  Host  {Jconts  et  De», 
Gram.  Just.),  I  have  placed  it  amongst  the 
species." 

4.  Egyptian,  or  many-spiked  wheat  (T.  com- 
potitum),  PI.  2,  c,  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  its  branched  or  compound  spike, 
which  no  other  species  tends,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, to  produce.  Its  seeds  are  nume- 
rous, and  the  produce  abundant.  It  requires  a 
good  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  for  in  unfavour- 
able situations  the  branches  of  the  spike  are 
not  evolved,  and  then  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  ordinary  wheat.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Egypt  and  the  east,  as  it  is  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  different  parts  of  Italy.  It  was  known 
in  Germany  about  240  years  ago,  and  in  France 
it  is  said  to  haVie  been  cultivated  for  about  80 
years,  having  been  brought  from  the  east  un- 
der the  name  of  wheat  of  Smyrna.  In  England 
it  has  been  partially  cultivated  as  the  subject 
of  experiment.  It  is  uncommonly  fruitful,  and 
Che  straw  is  very  strong  and  tough,  whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  reed  wheat. 

The  grains,  however,  do  not  yield  so  large  a 
proportion  of  flour  or  meal  as  any  of  the  other 
species  and  their  varieties,  and  the  flour  is 
scarcely  superior  to  that  obtained  from  the 
finest  barley.  Egyptian  wheat  will  bear  great 
degrees  of  heat  and  drought  without  harm,  so 
that  it  is  found  to  yield  abundantly  in  situations 
where  other  kinds  would  be  greatly  injured,  if 
not  destroyed ;  a  circumstance  which  points  it 
out  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  arid  lands 
whereon  it  is  chiefly  cultivated.  It  would  be 
more  cultivated  in  England,  if  its  form  did  not 
cause  it  to  hold  the  wet  at  harvestptime,  and 
hence  it  is  very  liable  to  be  laid. 

6.  Turgid  wheat  (7^.  iurgidum),  PI.  3,  d.  In 
this  species  the  corolla  is  awned,  but  not  the 
calyx ;  the  spikes  are  covered  with  soft  hairSf 
and  in  some  vaiieties  change  to  a  dark  colour, 
and  the  awns  drop  off  as  the  seeds  become 
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ripe,  in  which  respect  it  diiiers  from  sumner 
wheat.  It  is  known  in  different  localities  oa- 
der  the  several  names  of  gray  wheat,  dnckS 
bill  wheat,  gray  pollard,  rivet,  pole  rivet,  eone, 
pendulum,  ^.  This  species  grovs  very  ufi, 
I  with  a  thick  and  rigid  stem.  The  spikes  an 
large  and  heavy,  and  nod  to  one  side  as  tk 
grain  increases  in  weight.  The  kinds  or  minor 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  farmer  fbn 
their  qualities  of  earlier  or  later  ripening,  aad 
greater  or  less  productiveness.  One  of  tb> 
most  esteemed  of  these  is  cone  wheat,  so  naiaci 
from  the  conical  form  of  its  spike.  The  tor- 
gld  wheats  are  productive  in  com  and  star, 
but  the  grain  is  coarse  and  hard,  and  the  ^cu 
much  browner  and  of  an  inferior  qaaliij. 
They  arc  chiefly  suited  to  the  inferior  cia;?, 
upon  which  in  England  they  are  exte&sive.-,- 
cultivated.  They  are  valued  under  such  cji- 
cumstances  for  their  productiveness  in  gna 
and  their  large  growth  of  straw;  but  beio? in- 
ferior to  the  winter  wheats  in  the  qnaIi!T  c^' 
their  produce,  the  cultivation  of  them  is  k: 
likely  to  be  extended  in  that  country. 

6.  Dark-spiked  wheat  (3T.  atraivm)  is  ilM 
to  the  last  species,  if  it  is  not  rather  to  t<  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  it.  It  has  merely  bees 
made  the  subject  of  experiment,  but  boc  of 
extended  cultivation.  It  is  not  snpeiiar  ia 
productiveness  to  the  tur^d  wheats  ia  cdo- 
mon  use. 

7.  Barley-like  wheat  (T.  hordieifemuy  » 
named  from  its  peculiar  form,  resemUiof  i^ 
of  barley,  seems,  like  that  last  described,  d  b? 
derived  from  Africa.  The  florets  areavnti, 
and  the  calyx  and  corolla  become  dark  as  '^ 
seeds  ripen.  But  it  resembles  the  cJass  :o  be 
next  referred  to,  termed  spelt-wheat. 

8.  Far  (T.  zea)  is  one  of  the  class  cf  speit- 
wheats.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  disaact  of 
its  spikelets  from  one  another.  The  straw  \s 
rigid ;  the  calyx  and  corolla  adhere  ciloseW  u 
the  seed,  and  the  spikelets  again  so  c^cseij  t3 
the  rachis,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  £rca 
the  rachis  without  breaking  it.  This  wheat  is 
cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Barope  on  infencc 
soils. 

9.  Spelt-wheat  (T.  tpeUa),  PL  «,/,  is  disu> 
guished  like  the  last  by  its  spikelets  k^isr 
firmly  attached  to  the  rachis,  and  by  its  n^.^ 
calyx  and  corolla  closely  enveloping  the  seed 
Spelt  is  much  cultivated  in  the  sonih  of  £!i- 
rope.  It  is  grown  extensively  in  the  soniben 
provinces  of  France,  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  u 
several  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Arriact, 
Catalonia,  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  as  well  n 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Geo! 
Hope.  Spelt  could  be  raised  in  Bn^land  ^^ 
facility,  and  it  is  probable  on  soils  low  in  t^ 
scale  of  fertility.  It  has  been  cultivaaed  '.a 
Scotland,  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  said  that  spelt-wheat  is  beuer  adaf^i 
than  any  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  for  culjnr? 
in  Australia,  and  probably  it  will  be  fooai  ti:: 
more  preferable  sort  in  all  the  more  sou'Jifrs 
wheat-growing  countrits. 

There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  speli 
distingniskhed  as  the  awned  and  the  awnle^ ; 
the  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  naked  of  all  tlr 
oerealia«  The  grains  of  this  are  lax^e,  bat  '*^ 
ear  contains  only  a  small  nomber  of  thea;,  a$ 
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a  portion  of  the  flowers  prove  barren.  It  is 
generally,  if  not  always,  a  spring-sown  crop; 
grows  strongly,  and  its  stalks  are  nearly  solid. 
Bread  made  of  its  flour  is  said  to  be  of  a  dry. 
quality.  It  is  well  known  in  commerce  that 
the  incomparable  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort 
starch  and  flour  are  solely  obtained  from  spelt- 
wheat.  The  grain  cannot  be  divested  of  its 
husks  by  thrashing,  and  therefore  requires  to 
be  passed  through  a  mill.  It  should  however 
be  sown  or  drilled  with  the  husks  on. 

10.  One-grained  wheat,  or  St.  Peter's  corn 
(r.  monoccocum),  PI.  2,g,  is  readily  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  wheats  by  its  general  ap- 
pearance, in  which  it  resembles  barley.    Its 
spikelet  consists  of  three  or  four  florets,  one 
-T)f  which  only  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and 
hence  its  name  of  one-grained  wheat.     The 
fertile  floret  has  a  long  awn.    The  stem  of  this 
species  of  wheat  is  slender*  and  rigid;  and, 
from  being  both  hard  and  fine,  the  straw  is  ex- 
cellent for  thatching.    It  is  allied  to  the  spelts, 
with  which  it  was  classed  by  some  of  the  older 
botanical  writers.    This  species  is  principally 
cultivated  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
other  elevated  regions  of  Europe,  and  in  barren 
soils.     In  consequence  of  its  containing  less 
gluten  than  common  sorts,  it  answers  better  for 
being  boiled  into  gruel  and  for  being  baked 
into  bread.     The  four-sided  form  of  the  ripe 
ear  is  so  regular,  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  carved  in  ivory.    It  has  never  formed 
an  object  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  and 
does  not  appear  to  possess  properties  to  entitle 
it  to  be  introduced. 

11.  Polish  wheat  (T.  pohnicum),  PI.  2,  «. 
This  species  has  long  awns,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  others  by  its  long  and 
leafy  calyx  and  corolla.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Germany,  in  Poland,  and  in  Spain.  It  was 
brought  into  notice,  and  partially  cultivated,  in 
some  of  the  counties  of  England,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  valued  on  account  of  its  produc- 
tiveness of  flour.  But,  although  it  may  be 
possessed  of  this  quality,  its  florets  are  oAen 
infertile,  and  it  does  not  merit  a  more  extended 
culture  in  this  country.  Unless  sown  sparing- 
ly, it  is  apt  to  lodge,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  quality  of  the  corn  Is  impaired. 

Varieties.— The  minor  varieties  of  any  spe- 
cies of  wheat  are  not  permanent  in  their  cha- 
racter, though,  under  given  conditions,  they 
will  remain  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Under  other  circumstances,  however,  they  de- 
generate ;  and  hence  particular  kinds  that  were 
Ince  valued  have  now  ceased  to  be  so.  The 
>est  advice  that  can  be  given,  therefore,  in  the 
ihoice  of  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  is  to  select 
hose  which  the  practice  and  experience  of  the 
principal  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
stamped  as  the  best  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  one 
)f  the  best  authorities  on  the  culture  of  wheat, 
las  given  us  the  result  of  his  experiments  and 
rreat  experience,  upon  four  of  the  best  pure 
ind  improved  varieties  of  wheat  lately  intro- 
luced  into  England,  (/oum,  Roy.  Eng.  Agr, 
^or.  vol-  i.  p-  113.) 

1.  JVhiU  doumy^^Thii  excellent  vanety  is 
relieved  to  be  the  same  that  is  so  well  de- 
cribed  by  Boys  in  his  Cftneral  View  of  the  Jgri- 


aiUure  of  Kent,  as  the  "  Hoary  White,*'  or  **  Vel- 
vet-eared,*' said  by  him  to  have  been  much 
prized  by  the  millers,  but  then  entirely  losL 
The  seed  after  being  washed  and  steeped  was 
sown  in  drills  7  inches  apart,  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  or  a  little  more  to  the  acre.  The  wheat 
was  carefully  hand-hoed  in  the  month  of  May, 
which  caused  it  to  tiller  freely.  The  preceding 
crop  was  potatoes.  This  wheat  will  withstand 
the  most  severe  weather.  The  season  1837  to 
1838  was  a  very  trying  one,  both  as  to  wetness 
and  severity  of  cold,  the  thermometer  having 
•fallen  to  18^  below  freezing ;  but  the  crops  of 
this  wheat  raised  by  my  neighbours  were  per- 
fectly insensible  to  it,  and  of  great  promice. 
This  wheat  is  not  remarkable  for  its  early 
maturity,  though  it  cannot  be  called  a  tardy 
variety.  It  is  not  subject  to  degenerate,  and 
if  attention  is  paid  to  sowing  the  seed  pure, 
and  annually,  or  even  occasionally,  varying 
the  manure  intended  for  it,  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  never  degenerate.  The  only  objection 
to  it  is  the  huskiness  or  velvety  ear,  which  in 
damp  weather  is  retentive  of  moisture ;  and  in 
snatchy  seasons  the  grain  is  more  apt  to  sprout 
than  the  smooth-chafied  varieties.  It  is  not 
much  aflected  with  dust-brand;  and  wheiv 
pickled  and  limed,  has  never  been  found  with 
smut-balls.  It  is  little  liable  to  shed,  even 
when  over-ripe,  and  will  resist  very  heavy 
gales  without  being  laid  or  broken. 

2.  Jersey  Dantzic. — The  seed  is  described  as- 
having  been  raised  from  a  single  ear,  originat- 
ing from  seed  procured  from  Dantzic,  selected 
from  the  finest  *'  high  mixed."  It  is,  however, 
suspected  to  be  identical  with  some  exceU 
lent  sorts,  called  in  Sussex,  Kent,  and  some- 
parts  of  Surrey,  the  "Chittums;"  in  other 
parts  "Pegglesham;"  in  Berkshire,  ** Trump;" 
in  Essex,  "  Hardcastle ;"  in  some  counties, 
«  Old  Sufiblk;"  in  Scotland,  "Hunter's  White  ;'^ 
and  assuming  several  other  names.  This 
wheat  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  "  hoary ;"  it 
is,  nevertheless,  considered  sufficiently  so  to 
succeed  throughout  the  kingdom,  excepting  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland.  In  rich  soils  it 
tillers  amazingly,  and  produces  a  longer  straw 
than  the  hoary,  nor  is  it  so  liable  to  sprout  in  a 
moist  climate  from  being  smooth-chafied :  in 
very  severe,  moist,  and  stormy  weather,  it  will 
be  laid  sooner  than  the  hoary. 

It  ripens  a  week  earlier  at  least  than  the  va- 
riety last  described,  and  should  be  reaped 
while  the  grain  can  be  marked  by  pressure 
from  the  thumb-nail,  as  it  is  rather  liable  to 
shed  if  over-ripe,  a  disadvantage  which  the 
hoary  is  peculiarly  free  from,  as  it  is  tenacious 
to  the  ear.  In  the  dry  season  this  wheat  will 
afford  a  beautiful,  clean,  white  straw,  fit  for 
bonnet-making,  or  any  purpose  of  thatching: 
it  is  firm  and  tenacious.  In  wet  seasons  it  is 
rather  subject  to  rust,  which,  under  such  cir* 
cumstances,  almost  all  wheat  sufiTers  from. 

3.  IVhittington  Wheat,— The  seed  was  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Whittington  himself,  and  was 
a  very  fine,  pure  sample.  The  grain  is  large, 
full,  and  plump,  rather  of  a  whitish-red  cast, 
and  a  little  thick-skinned.  The  seed  was 
washed,  pickled,  drained,  and  limed,  then  sown 
in  drills  seven  inches  apart,  about  three  bushels 
to  the  acre.    When  the  seed  is  large,  it  is  con* 
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sidered  prudent  to  add  half  a  bushel  or  more  to 
the  acre.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  very  hardy 
wheat,  affording  much  herbage  and  straw,  very 
fit  for  being  eaten  down  by  sheep  in  the  spring 
when  sown  early  in  the  fall.  The  Whitiington 
is  rather  a  late  wheat,  ripening  a  week  or  ten 
days  later  than  the  Jersey  Dantzic  before  de- 
scribed, though  it  was  in  bloom  on  the  same 
day.  From  the  purity  of  the  seed,  and  the 
uniform  appearance  of  the  crop,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  to  degenerate,  nor  does  it  seem 
more  liable  to  disease  than  other  wheats.  The 
«traw  is  brittle,  and  many  ears  break  off".  T 
am  of  opinion,  from  what  I  have  witnessed, 
that  the  value  of  this  description  of  wheat  is 
much  overrated:  the  millers  dislike  it,  and  in 
•certain  situations  it  is  apt  to  blight 
*  4.  BelUvue  Talavera, — ^This  admirable  variety 
is  invaluable  where  it  is  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate.  The  seed  being  large,  a  greater 
quantity  of'  it  should  be  allowed  than  usual. 
This  wheat  has  succeeded  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the 
winter  in  its  grassy  state,  but  it  is  otherwise 
more  valuable  as  a  spring  crop :  without  doubt 
it  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary in  all  the  milder  parts  of  England,  with 
a  prospect  of  reaping  quite  as  good  an  average 
erop  from  it  as  from  any  other  wheat,  but  with 
a  certainty  of  obtaining  more  flour  than  from 
most.  There  is  no  tendency  to  degenerate  ob- 
servable in  this  wheat,  as  far  as  the  experience 
of  five  or  six  years  goes ;  nor,  from  its  early 
habits,  is  it  at  all  likely  to  become  intermixed 
by  fecundation  from  other  varieties,  though 
sown  about  the  same  period,  as  it  will,  in  such 
casQ0,  flower  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 
them.  It  is  not  more  liable  to  disease  than  or- 
dinary white  wheats,  and  affords  a  very  fine, 
clear,  white  straw:  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
Italian  bonnet-making  varieties.  There  is, 
however,  one  disadvantage  in  it,  which  is,  that 


the  ear  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  apt  to  brei1[  dov; 
thongh  not  break  off*,  when  swept  by  i  p. 
about  the  period  of  ripeniog;  buiiihzsi 
countervailing  good  quality,  of  ripeDinz  -I 
grain  equally  well  though  bent  down ;  as  is  i- 
case  with  spring  wheats,  which  ripeii  'j 
seed  well  though  quite  laid,  which  with  ViV^ 
wheats  is  doubtful.  Another  pecQliaritjii': 
tenacity  of  the  chaff'  to  the  ear,  more  rcci 
ing  on  it  after  passing  tbroagh  the  thnsbs 
machine  than  any  other  variety  1  am  iqnui: 
with. 

The  following  sorts  I  have  also  grown  ?i^ 
rimentally,  but,  not  having  raised  them  ic  •:  ^ 
titles  sufficient  to  warrant  a  positive  cps: 
which  probably  might  only  tend  to  sushi 
they  are  merely  named. 

The  "golden  drop"  is  one  of  thebfsrK 
wheats,  affording  great  prodace  ia  cor:  a:^ 
straw,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  flow  this  see 
white  wheats. 

"Hickling's  prolific  red"  is  a  prodoctiTtT* 
riety,  but  rather  coarse.  The  propcniad'ili 
wheat  are,  straw  long,  stout  at  the  bone*  ad 
tapering  at  the  head;  head  short,  ihict:> 
and  heavy ;  kernels  four  in  the  row  tcross^i 
ear,  and  red  in  colour,  with  the  chaff  wl'  :: 
sample  the  wheat  is  short,  planip,ikiE4lai=?i 
and  looks  as  if  it  would  flour  «3:  cckn 
dark  orange-red.  ^ 

Brown's  "ten-rowed  chevalier," or ?f^- 
is  well  named,  where  it  suits  the  sciloi- 
mate :  it  is,  when  pure,  a  very  fine  ni^ 

"Gale's  Hampshire"  is  a  very  «o:^| 
productive  sort  of  bearded  wheal  'tj* 
red,"  a  very  good  variety.  "Thtm^ 
wheat  is  very  productive,  but  sheddusr*' 
and  not  very  farinaceous.  .  ^  . 

In  order  to  present  the  particnlar  ^;»^ 
comparison  between  the  fourpri«'?V, , 
ties  above-described,  the  results  iff  W^ 
in  a  tabular  form: — 


While      5 
Downjl 

Dantsie  f 

WhiUinf-( 

ton        i 

Bftltevue  ) 
Talavera  ) 


ArfillaceouB 


S.^' 


and 
Ditto. 
Do.  on 
red  clay 
bottom. 

Ditto. 


H 


fKelpaihee,91 

Ditto. 

-ihbds.oflime. 
0  qre.  lime  aehee. 
5  qre.  kelp  aehee. 

Ditto. 


5S27 


Ditto. 

Iz  bueh. 
Ditto. 


Jan.  SO. 

Ditto. 

Jan.  8. 

Feb.  S. 


The  profits  of  farming,  whether  Ac  ^ 
rosturc  or  arable,  and  the  tenant  ^^^ 
of  stock  or  a  tUler  of  the  gronnd,  iwy " 


N.  B.— In  the  eetlmate  of  profit,  in  the  laet  eolonn,  the  ealcalatlon  la  not  made  with  relaUoiM  WRJ 
▼aluee  of  the  wbeau  ae  to  their  productWeneae  In  flour,  which  h  might  be»  bat  aocordlnf  to  monoid- 
«ble  ▼alue  of  good  wheat ;  the  etraw  ie  valned  as  intended  for  manure. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  account  of  an 
experiment  on  the  relative  values  of  several 
varieties  of  wheat  by  Mr.  John  Morton,  which 
1  have  extracted  from  the  first  volume  of  the 
Joum,  of  the  Eng,  Agr,  Soc^  p.  39.  It  is  from 
practical  and  carefully  carried  out  experiments, 
such  as  these,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive 
at  the  proportionate  value  of  different  species 
and  new  varieties  of  wheat,  and  from  which 
we  may  be  enabled  to  select  the  good  and  re- 

ct  the  bad  kinds. 
IISO 


pasture  or  arable,  and  the  lesant  be  < 
of  stock  or  a  tUler  of  the  ground,  iwy  * 
creased  in  two  ways.  The  stock-farow 


very  well  that  the  rctarn  be  ohOJ^r^^ 
cattle  depends,  not  only  on  *'."*v|,|i[3 
given  to  them,  and  the  manner  ^^K^i 
supplied,  but  also  on  the  feeding  9»^^ 
the  breed  to  which  they  belong;  J»«  ^ 
creases  his  chance  of  profit «  ^^^^  ^ 
purchasing  firom  the  breed«r,A«  set^ 
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judgment,  aa  when  he  adopts  an  improTed 
mode  of  feeding.  The  intelligent  fanner  of 
arable  land,  again,  expects  a  greater  crop,  the 
more  he  has  been  able  to  improre  the  texture 
of  the  soil,  and  the  better  the  nature  and  state 
of  the  mannre  which  it  contains.  He  expects  it, 
■becaase  he  knows>that  it  depends  on  the  nature 
*of  the  food  given  to* the  plants,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  provided  with  a  constant 
^supply  of  it.  The  crop  does  not,  however,  de- 
pend only  on  this :  for  as  two  beasts,  fed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  may  not  be  equally 
profitable,  owing  to  a  difference  between  them 
regarding  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  meat 
they  afford,  so  two  different  kinds  of  wheat, 
though  sown  on  land  precisely  similar,  and  in 
equally  good  condition,  may  give  unequal  re- 
'  tarns,  owing  to  adifierence  iMBtween  them  re- 
garding the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flour 
they  afford.  Hence  the  importance,  too  often 
•overlooked  by  fkrmers,  not  only  of  preparing 
the  land  for  the  crop  in  a  good  and  sufllcient 
^ananner,  but  also  of  selecting  that  kind  of  seed 
which  experience  has  pointed  out  as  being 
.mostTalnable  and  productive.  It  was  with  a 
'▼iew,  not  only  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
-value,  hardiness,  and  other  properties  of  seve- 
Tal  of  the  most  commonly  planted  wheats,  but 
■'.also  of  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  best 
of  them,  that  the  following  experiment  was 
^commenced  on  the  1st  of  November,  1887.  To 
>tnsure  accuracy  in  the  results,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  seeds  of  each  variety  should  be 
^planted  so  as  to  have  them  all  at  equal  distances. 
To  effect  this,  two  boards  were  used,  each  6 
anches  wide,  9  £eet  long,  and  i  inch  thick. 
Along  the  centre  of  each  board  was  a  row  of 
holes,  3  inches  apart  and  I  inch  in  diameter. 
A  dibble  was  made  to  fit  into  the  boles,  having 


a  shoulder  at  the  distance  of  8}  inches  firem. 
the  iMMnt 

When  the  board  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  the  dibble  put  through  each  hole  in  succes- 
sion,  a  series  of  holes  was  thus  made,  2  inches 
deep,  and  8  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 

After  this  had  been  done  through  the  first 
board,  the  second,  which  was  touching  it,  and 
parallel  to  it,  was  served  in  the  same  way ;  and 
then  the  first  was  taken  up,  and  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  second. .  By  proceeding  thus, 
the  whole  ground  was  finished,  and  then  one 
grain  of  wheat  was  dropped  into  each  hole. 
The  rows  were  thus  exactly  6  inches  apart, 
and  the  grains  in  the  rows  were  3  inches  from 
one  another.  The  regularity  with  which  the 
planting  was  performed  was  thus  mathemati- 
cally accurate.  The  ground  planted  lies  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  great  oolite  formation^ 
and  the  soil  is  a  stone  brash,  about  10  inches 
in  thickness.  Crops  of  potatoes  had  been 
taken  c^  it  for  a  succession  of  eight  years; 
and  it  had  been  manured  every  alternate  year 
with  a  compost  of  equal  bulks  of  stable-dung 
and  earth,  at  the  rate  of  about  20  cubic  yards 
per  acre.  It  was  67  feet  in  length;  and  8 
rows  of  each  variety  of  wheat  were  planted, 
except  the  first  and  last  numbers,  of  which 
there  were  4  rows.  The  outer  row  of  each  ot 
these,  however,  was  not  taken  into  account; 
because  their  roots  had  a  much  greater  extent 
of  ground  for  their  growth  than  the  others, 
whose  roots  torched  one  another  all  round. 
The  end  plants  of  each  row  were  also  rejected 
for  the  same  reason.  Sixty-six  feet  in  length 
of  ground  were  thus  taken  up,  and  three  rows 
of  each  variety  occupied  in  width  IJ  foot :  the 
ground  occupied  by  each  variety  was  thus  09 
square  feet,  the  440th  part  of  an  acre. 
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Adumgfa  the  talmter  form  in  which  this  ex- 
•perinent  is  detailed  explains  itsdf  by  the  head- 
ings of  each  cohunn,  yet  it  is  considered  ne-  

xewvy  to  give  a  somewlMit  liiUer  aceovmt  of  were  frsm  samples,  and  here,  also,  the  greatr 
'  141  6s  8  im 


it.  The  seed  from  which  the  first  ten  varieties 
were  raised  was  careftilly  selected  from  speci- 
mens of  each  obtained  in  the  ear.    The  other-' 
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care  wbm  taken  Uiat  the  seed  from  which  each 
was  raised  should  be  the  best  and  plumpest 
that  could  be  obtained. 

The  first  five  columns  need  no  explanation 
beyond  what  is  given  at  the  head  of  each ;  the 
sixth  shows  the  number  of  grains  lost  from 
casualties.  If  the  frost  had  been  the  only  agent 
in  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  seeds,  this 
column  might  have  been  considered  as  a  very 
accurate  index  of  the  relative  hardiness  of  each 
variety.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  for 
the  havoc  which  the  birds  made  must  also  be 
.  taken  into  account.  It  was  thought  at  the  time 
that  more  injury  was  sustained  from  the  latter 
cause  by  those  varieties  planted  on  the  21st 
than  by  any  of  the  others ;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for,  if  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  these  had  been  wholly  owing 
.  to  the  havoc  committed  by  the  birds,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  varieties  marked  Nos.  12  and  15 
would  not  have  been  so  slightly  injured,  while 
Nos.  11,  13,  14,  and  16  suffered  so  severely. 
The  figures  in  this  column  may,  therefore,  be 
said  to  indicate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  re- 
lative ability  of  each  variety  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  a  severe  and  changeable  winter,  such 
as  that  during  which  the  experiment  was  made. 
The  number  of  plants  of  each  variety  which 
came  to  perfection  is  placed  opposite  the  name 
.  of  each  in  the  seventh  colnmn.  This  was  as- 
certained by  pulling  each  as  they  respectively 
ripened,  and  counting  the  plants  of  each  before 
proceeding  to  the  others.  In  this  way,  by  a 
simple  subtraction,  the  numbers  contained  in 
the  sixth  column  also  were  ascertained. 

When  all  the  plants  of  any  variety  had  been 
pnlled,  the  number  of  ears  also  belonging  to 
them  was  counted,  and  the  results  are  placed 
in  the  eighth  column. 

By  dividing  these  by  99,  the  number  of  square 
feet  which  each  variety  occupied,  we  obtain  the 
number  of  ears  iu  each  square  foot ;  and  this 
is  placed  opposite  the  name  of  each  wheat,  in 
the  ninth  column. 

The  average  number  of  ears  to  each  root, 
ascertained  by  dividing  the  number  of  ears  by 
that  of  the  roots,  is  placed  in  the  tenth  column. 
This  column  shows  the  degree  in  which  each 
species  possesses  the  important  property  of 
spreading  and  shooting  out  stems,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  of  tUUring;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that*they  vary  in  this  respect  greatly. 

After  having  been  pulled  and  dried,  the  wheat 
was  carefully  rubbed  out ;  and,  after  the  light 
and  imperfect  grains  had  been  separated,  the 
weight  of  the  remainder  was  taken,  and  placed 
opposite  each  sort,  in  the  eleventh  column. 

The  thirteenth  column  contains  the  number 
of  bushels  per  acre  raised  from  each  variety. 
As  the  quantity  produced  was  so  small,  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  particulars 
which  this  column  contains. 

The  mode  adopted  was  this :  The  average 
weight  of  several  of  the  varieties  was  ascer- 
tained, by  weighing  8  pints  of  each,  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  64  lbs.  per  bushel,  some  being  rather 
more  and  others  less.  The  number  of  bushels 
.  were  then  obtained  from  the  wei^^ht  of  wheat 
.  per  acre,  by  dividing  it  by  64. 

The  weight  of  straw,  which  is  placed  in  the 
'^eenth  and  sixteenth  columnsy  was  ascertain- 
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ed  after  the  roots  had  been  cut  ott,  and  after  ii 
had  remained  oat  snfficiently  long  to  dry  n 
perfectly. 

After  the  earth  had  been  removed  firom  the 
roots,  which  had  been  cat  off  with  abont  twe 
inches  of  the  stem,  they  were  weighed,  and  the 
result  placed  in  Che  seventeenth  and  eighieeotb 
columns.  The  object  of  this  was  lo  ascertaiB 
the  amount  of  vegetable  mauer  left  in  the  scii 
after  the  wheat  crop  has  been  removed,  asd 
the  result  greatly  exceeds  any  coDcepdoa  of  :: 
that  had  been  previously  entertained. 

The  inferences  which,  it  is  presumed,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  above  details,  are  the  inf- 
lowing >— 

IsL  With  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  the  va- 
rieties, which,  as  we  have  alreadj  said,  omt, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  deduced  from  tbe  par^ 
culars  contained  in  the  sixth  coliunn,  thai  they 
may  be  placed  in  three  classes.  If  os.  5,  t.  ^ 
12, 16, 4,  and  3  being  the  hardiest;  Nos.  13,  li, 
16,  and  10  being  the  most  delicate;  andXas. 
1,  3,  7, 9,  and  U  occupying  an  average  statio. 
3d.  With  regard  to  the  property  of  tiiknt. 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  that  Nos.  1% 
14, 16,  and  1  possess  it  in  the  greatest  degm; 
that  Nos.  3,  18, 4,  5, 6, 15,  8,  and  3  possess  :: 
in  the  least;  and  that  Nos.  7,  9,  10,  aatf  H  ho:d 
a  medium  rank. 

3d.  That  with  respect  to  the  relative  vilm 
of  each  variety  mentioned  in  the  table,  5&  22 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  anj,  in  producixTv- 
ness,  and  in  being  sofficiently  hardy;  tliaiNu 
13  is  as  undoubtedly  the  worst  of  any,  as  v^ 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  anj  of  the  odtamai 
and  that  the  others  vary  greatly,  some  posseo- 
ing  nearly  three  times  the  prodactiveness  c: 
others. 

These  16  different  sorts  of  wbeii  wiA  the 
exception  of  Nos.  13, 16,  16,  whiebsfe  beard- 
ed, are  merely  varieties  of  one  sfecies  di  the 
genus  Tritiaun;  and  the  circamstanica  oC  dif- 
ferences existing  among  them,  some  posscsir 
ing  three  times  the  value  of  others,  aIows  <bK. 
any  variety  is  capable  of  improremem.  T^a, 
indeed,  is  shown  by  many  other  plants  beskes 
the  wheat.    The  originiUs  of  the  pouto,  tk 
carrot,  and  the  turnip,  were  comparaiivelj  ift- 
significant  and  useless  in  their  appiieatioQ  u 
food,  and  it  was  only  by  careful  and  repealed 
cultivation  that  they  were  at  length  broogki  i» 
their  present  condition,  and  made  to  hold  siCfc 
an  important  rank  among  the  naany  nntritn 
plants  cultivated  for  the  fcxMi  of  man  and  beast. 
It  is  supposed,  then,  and  where  it  has  beentneJ 
experience  shows  it  to  be  a  fact,  that,  bj  fiist  as- 
certaining the  best  of  many  varieties  of  whtx. 
and  planting  the  finest  and  plumpest  seeds  s^ 
lected  from  the  best  sample  that  coald  be  oboia- 
ed  of  it,  the  last  of  a  succession  of  crops,  the  ftm 
of  which  was  raised  in  this  manner,  and  alt  tke 
others  from  seeds  selected  oat  of  the  prodses 
of  the  preceding  harvests,  would,  at  length 
afford  a  wheat  of  a  more  productive  and  vals- 
able  kind  than  has  hitherto  been  oaed  by  t^ 
tarmer.  The  experiment  here  detailed  is,  tber 
merely  the  Jim  ttqt  in  the  process ;  it  mere> 
points  out  the  best  of  the  rarietiea  wluch  we:« 
tried*    The  improvement  of  these  by  lepeaiei 
cultivation  still  remains  to  be  efiecied. 
D^iring  the  growth  of  the  irbea^  a  ioutu^ 
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was  kept,  an  extract  from  which  ia  giren  here, 
as  it  refers  to  an  insect  which  was  observed 
after  the  blossoming  of  the  plants,  and  to  which 
the  destniction  of  many  of  the  seeds  was  owing. 
Observations  of  this  kind  might  be  easily  and 
generally  made,  and  they  would  be  usefal  as 
information  regarding  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  insects  which  attack  wheat;  and  answers 
to  the  how,  when,  and  where,  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  would  thus  be  obtained,  afford  the 
only  guide  to  the  invention  of  means  for  their 
destruction. 

1838.  Emtract  from  JourndL 

July  5th.— All  the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  except 
Nos.  13  and  16. 
lith.^ — Very  I'ainy  and  windy  weather. 
Whether  will  this  be  found  to 
injure  or  improve  the  quality  of 
the  grain  1 
16thw— dince  the  rain  of  the  14th,  an  orange* 
coloured  substance,  like  rust,  has 
been  observed  in  the  seed-vessels 
of  some  of  the  ears,  as  if  the  rain 
had  got  in  and  rotted  the  pollen. 
A  very  small  fly  has  been  ob- 
served about  the  ears  in  the  even- 
ing. Many  of  the  ears  are  filling 
rapidly;  some  are  already  full, 
and  others  are  only  in  blossom. 
19th^ — ^In  the  ears  of  wheat,  which  were 
before-mentioned  as  having  abor- 
tive grains,  owing,  as  was  thought, 
to  the  pollen  having  been  rotted 
by  the  rain,  I  now  find  small 
orange-coloured  grubs,  about  Uie 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  doubtless 
the  offspring  of  the  small  fly  ob- 
served about  a  week  ago. 
Ang.4th.^ — ^AU  these  grubs  have  disappeared. 
27ih.^Nos.  4,  10,  and  11,  are  ripe  and 

pulled. 
28th. — ^Nos.  3, 5,  and  6,  are  ripe  and  pulled. 
29th.— Nos.  7, 8,  and  9,  are  ripe  and  pulled. 
30th. — Nos.  2,  12,  and  16,  are  ripe  and 
pulled. 
Sept.  1st — ^Nos.  1  and  14  are  ripe  and  pulled. 
2d^-^Nos.  13  and  16  are  ripe  and  pulled. 
The  account  of   this  experiment  is    thus 
finished,  and  there  now  remains  but  to  state 
what  will  have  already  occurred  to  the  reader, 
especially  if  he  be  a  practical  man,  that  it  is 
not  one  nor  many  experiments,  if  conducted  on 
a  small  scale,  which  will  accurately  determine 
the  point  this  tends  to  ascertain.     . 

<Soi2. — ^Although  wheat  can  be  cultivated  on 
any  soil,  yet  heavy  loams,  strong  clays,  and 
maris  are  considered  to  be  the  best  wheat  soils, 
and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  alumin  in  the 
soil,  the  heavier  will  be  the  grain,  and  the  more 
productive  the  crop. 

Sandy  soils  (says  a  modem  writer)  are  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  wheat,  for  they  are 
deficient  in  that  degree  of  firmness  which  is 
necessary  to  support  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It 
is  therefore  a  crop  which  should  never  be 
so-vn  on  such  land ;  or  if  grown,  it  should  only 
be  upon  one  ploughing  of  a  clover  ley,  and 
then  afterwards  folded  by  a  flock  of  sheep. 
(Brit.  Hutb,  vol.  ii.  p.  140.} 
Very  fine .  descriptions  of  wheat  are.  grown 


on  gravelly,  chalky,  and  flinty  soils,  whicfh 
have  a  dry  subsoil. 

In  England  the  cultivation  of  wheat  varies 
in  different  districts,  and  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  Upon  heavy  clays,  the  course 
of  cropping  is  commonly  a  twelvemonth's  fal- 
low, with  from  four  to  six  ploughings,  Ac,  and 
a  dressing  of  manure  or  lime,  or  both.  On 
this  description  of  land,  wheat  also  very  com- 
monly  follows  beans,  which  have  been  care- 
fully cleaned ;  and,  thirdly,  is  sown  extensively 
upon  clover-leys.  On  lighter  soils,  a  crop  of 
turnips  or  rape  sown  in  May,  and  fed  off  by 
sheep  early  in  the  autumn,  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  instead  of  a  year's 
naked  fallow.  And,  again,  a  practice,  but 
which  I  strongly  condemn,  is  still  followed  in 
several  p^rts  of  England,  of  sowing  dressed  dr 
folded  rye-grass  leys  with  wheat.  (See  Rota- 
tion 01  Crops.)  On  soils  adapted  for  turnips, 
and  where  the  drill  and  horse-hoe  are  employ- 
ed, a  course  I  much  approve  from  the  lefs 
return,  from  a  small  expenditure,  consists  of: 
1st,  turnips;  2d,  oats  or  barley;  3d,  clover; 
4th,  beans  or  peas ;  and  then,  6th,  wheat 

The  quantity  of  seed  varies  considerably; 
and,  although  I  have  witnessed  large  crops 
grown  from  one  bushel  of  seed  drilled  per  acre, 
the  rows  at  foot  intervals,  yet  the  general 
practice  may  be  taken  at  from  two  to  three 
bushels  per  acre.  The  time  of  sowing  is  from 
September  to  March;  the  winter  varieties 
should  be  in  tfie  ground  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  spring  varieties  as  early  as  the 
season  will  admit.  For  the  diseases  of  wheat, 
see  Flt  iw  Wheat,  Mildkw,  and  Rust.  And 
I  may  observe  that,  although  subject  to  several 
diseases,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  is  the  hardiest 
of  (he  cereal  grasses,  and  flourishes  under  a 
greater  variety  of  seasons  and  climate. 

Sowing, — Wheat  is  either  sown  broadcast,  or 
by  the  drill  or  dibble.  Drilling  is  the  most 
preferable  mode.  When  it  is. sown  in  drills, 
the  usual  distance  between  the  rows  is  from 
9  to  12  inches;  but  it  is  conceived  that  the 
larger  intervals  are  the  better,  and  that  they 
may  in  most  cases  be  even  more  than  12 
inches.  The  best  period  of  sowing,  it  has  been 
said,  is  from  about  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
September.  The  early  part  of  October,  how- 
ever, is  well  suited  to  the  sowing  of  wheat,  and 
it  may  be  continued  till  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. 

The  proportion  of  seed  that  is  necessary 
must  depend  upon  and  be  regulated  by  a  va- 
riety of  different  circumstances,  but  in  general 
from  two  to  three  bushels,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
the  period  in  which  it  is  put  into  the  ground, 
may  be  the  most  suitable  proportion  for  soils 
of  a  medium  state  of  fertility,  under  the  broad- 
cast method  of  husbandry ;  but  where  the  drill 
or  dibble  system  of  culture  is  practised,  a  con- 
siderably less  quantity  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.    See  Sxbd. 

In  the  case  of  summer-fallow  the  quantity 
of  seed  need  not  exceed  two  bushels  to  the 
acre.  When  the  sowing  takes  place  in  spring, 
the  quantity  may  be  extended  to  three  bushels, 
rather  less  than  more. 

The  caltivation  of  wheat  is  very  rapid  by 
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either  of  the  following  methods :  U  By  select* 
ing  the  grains  of  superior  ears  aod  dibbling 
them  in  a  seedling  bed,  4  inches  apart  erery 
way.  2.  By  dividing  and  transplanting  the 
roots. 

The  same  weight  of  Rostock  and  Dantztc 
flour  from  wheat  grown  in  the  Baltic,  made 
only  23  pounds  of  bread,  very  light  and  good, 
.^  but  not  so  white  by  many  shades  or  well-fla- 
voured as  that  made  from  the  two  first  varie* 
ties  of  home  growth. 

These  experiments  having  been  made  in  my 
own  presence,  may  be  relied  on.  The  dough 
was  worked  in  the  French  mode,  not  pushed 
down,  turned  and  worked  with  closed  hands, 
but  drawn  up  into  long  strings,  and  repeatedly 
liAed,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the 
air  as  much  as  possible,  which  tends  greatly  to 
improve  the  bread,  by  rendering  it  more  light 
and  easy  of  digestion.    See  Besad. 

The  superiority  of  the  hoary  variety  of  wheat, 
which  furnished  three  pounds  more  bread  on  a 
baking  of  18  pounds  of  flour,  or  an  increase  of 
one-sixth  over  the  Dantzic  and  Rostock,  which 
was  also  a  very  fine  sample  of  flour,  is  thus 
clearly  established.  (Le  Couteitr  on  Wheat, 
p.  44.) 

Securing  the  crop, — I  have  already  briefly  ad- 
verted under  the  head  Rbavivv  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  harvesting  the  grain 
before  it  is  fully  ripe,  but  have  reserved  to  this 
place  some  further  experiments  and  details 
corroborative  of  the  beneflt  and  profit  resulting 
therefrom,  by  Mr.  John  Hannam  of  North 
Beighton,  near  Wetherby.  This  gentleman 
remarks, — 

'* Having  selected  a  field  of  'old  tquart-hModed 
red  wheal*  for  the  experiments,  on  August  4, 
1840, 1  cut  a  sheaf.  At  this  lime  it  was  quite 
green,  t.  e.  both  straw  and  ears  were  in  full 
vigour,  and  full  of  sap.  Though  the  grain  ap- 
peared perfecUy  formed,  the  chafi' still  adhered 
so  firmly  to  it  that  it  was? scarcely  possible  to 
separate  them  by  friction  in  the  hands.  When 
separated  it  was  large  and  plump,  but  so  full 
of  milk,  that  the  slightest  pressure  reduced  the 
whole  to  a  juicy  consistency  or  pulp. 

"This  sheaf  stood  in  the  field  for  a  fort- 
night, when  it  was  housed.  On  the  aame  day, 
August  18, 1  cut  another.  The  wheat  was,  of 
course,  yet  'green,*  speaking  positively,  or 
*not  ripe,'  if  we  speak  negatively,— being  what 
farmers  commonly  term  *rawJ  This  is,  the 
straw,  though  appearing  at  a  distance  green, 
when  examined  closely,  was  of  a  hue  fiut  ap- 
proximating to  vellow ;  while,  for  about  a  foot 
upwards  from  the  ground,  it  was  quiu  yellow. 
The  ears,  too,  were  more  open,  the  chaff  tinged 
with  various  shades  of  yellow  and  green,  and 
the  grain  itself,  when  separated,  soft  and  pQlpy» 
but  not  near  so  full  of  fluid  as  before.  The 
judgment  of  the  farmer  will,  however,  best  tell 
him  the  conditions  of  the  wheat,  both  at  this 
and  at  the  preceding  cutting,  when  I  say,  that 
in  another  fortnight  the  whole  field  was  ripe. 
At  the  end  of  this  fortnight,  (September  1,)  I 
housed  the  sheaf  cut  on  August  18,  and  which 
had  remained  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the 
interval,  and  cut  a  third.  This  I  have  said 
Was  'ripe  ;*  but  by  the  term  I  don't  mean  that 
degree  of  ripeness  when  the  straw  braaksa  the 
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ears  curi,  and  the  grain  shihBsoiit;  Vu  ik 
condition  in  which  it  is  cnstoiBaiy  to  eomneKe 
reaping  it, — when  the  straw,  ffom  tke  ikmsic 
the  ear,  is  uniformly  yellow,  and  has  bt  ill 
symptoms  of  vivid  health. 

*<  On  the  14th  of  September  the  third  ska: 
was  taken  from  the  field  and  carefoUr  pR- 
served,  along  with  the  other  two,  till  the  Us 
November,  when,  out  of  each  iheaf^  1  seiH£ 
100  ears,  and  put  each  parcel  iaio  a  Kpmse 
bag.  The  straw  from  each  of  theie  paieds  ci' 
ears  was  preserved  carefoUy. 

''The  ears  in  one  bag  ^o.  1,  orttiiec 
very  green)  were  now  thrash^, the  ehairc»- 
fully  separated,  and  th$  gross  weisktoT^ 
com  yielded  ascertaived  by  as  enremdjaf- 
carate  balance.  The  weights  of  a  iiiri  ca- 
sure  of  a  certain  number  of  grains  i^acx: 
found.  To  avoid  error,  tftu  mi  r^Ndrinn! 
timet, 

"No.  S  (cat  raw)  and  Na S  (ripe)  vk- 
went  the  same  process:  for  the  lesokr 
which  see  the  following  table  ^- 

Con^ara^ioe  WeighU  of  Wheat  rwfdii^^ 
periodt. 


•nm^mtimmAOmmm. 

Omh 

£.-=' 

No.  1.  AufUt  4  (v«7 

rreen       ... 

No.  8.  AagvatlS(taw) 

No.3.Snit.l(ri|M)    - 

Sit 
7SB 
860 

1 

«*As  this  table  is  merely  compantw  » 
weights  used  being  in  parts,  and  deciwlps 
of  the  same,  for  the  convenience  of  oa** 
periments),  it  may  not  be  mmecesar^P; 
the  following  table  of  the  absolute  top ^^ 
each  sample  in  oflnces,  drachms, so^*- 
grains  Troy: — 


No.  1. 
Not. 
No.S. 


4  0    0    0 

5  0    SIS 
4    4    0    0 


"The  straw  belonging  to  each  sai# 
now  weighed  (aU  the  parcela  ^J^^ 
ously  been  made  of  the  same  Iwg***  ^^ 
ing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ear),  whea  bw 
lowing  was  the  result: — 

CompareOioi  WeighU  of  100  ^^^.tf 

length,  belonging  to  the  Bat^^^'"^" 

No.  1.  (neeo)  =  Si 

No.S.  (nw)  8  ^ 

Ne.3.(ripo)  «         **      . 

«The  next  thing  to  be  m«[*»*^!S«« 
quality  of  the  produce,  or  *«  *?^Ji,| 
worth  of  each  description.   Behwn? 
old  saying,  that, 

•The  proper  teIoo  of  •  tblM 
U  Jtttt  u  mneh  m  It  will  inBi' 

on  the  6th  of  November  I  ^^^^"^ 


asked  the  opinion  of  an  extensive 


con>-?»* 


as  to  the  vidues  of  the  rcsp«<^^*'^^ 
cording  to  the  prices  of  the  d*y.  oa^^ 

'''^    NO.L      .      .     -S'PV'"^    ! 
No.!        -       .      -  !*»■    i* 
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Putting  the  same  samples  into  the  hands  of  an 
extensive  corn-factor  and  miller,  his  opinion  of 
its  value,  and  what  he  vxnUd  give  to  buy,  was  for 


No.  I. , 

No.  S. 
No.  3. 


-  01 «.  per  quarter. 

-  03*.     do. 

-  «1«.     do. 


Adding  these  values  respectively  together,  and 
taking  the  mean  price  of  each  (by  which  we 
shall  obtain  as  near  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  as  possible),  we  have 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 
No.  3. 


61«.  M.  per  quarter. 
63*.  0rf.     do. 
61«.  Otf.     do. 


**  The  loss  or  gain  on  these  samples,  by  reap- 
ing at  different  periods,  will  be  best  seen  from 
the  following 

TabU  of  the  relative  Wtighte  and  Value  of  Wheat 
cut  Jugutt  4,  jivgust  18,  and  September  1 ;  that 
aU  Uut  {or  rip^  being  taken  aa  the  standard, 
and  unity  aemmed  aa  ite  value  in  each  column. 


rndoML 

^ 

Wd(lit 
equal  Na 

Vitati 

Ulsw. 

No.  S.  Sept.  1. 

(ripe).       - 
No.  3.  August. 

(raw) 
No.  ].  Aagutt. 

(green)       - 

1 

m 

1 

ilJ 

1 

1 
'Tf. 

m 

1 

it'. 

**  According  to  this  table,  it  is  evident  that 
the  wheat  reaped  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ripe 
has  the  advantage  of  the  ripe  in  every  point : 

1st.  In  weight  of  gross  produce  ^j,  or  13| 
per  cent. 

2d.  In  weight  of  equal  measures  7^,  or  near- 
ly ^  per  cent. 

Sd.  In  weight  of  equal  number  of  grains  ^, 
or  nearly  3^  per  cent 

4th.  In  quality  and  value  j^y,  or  above  3| 
per  cent    • 

6th.  In  weight  of  straw  -fj,  or  above  5  per 
cent 

On  the  other  hand,  that  reaped  a  month  before 
it  was  ripe,  has  an  advantage  of  22  per  cent 
in  weight  of  straw,  compared  with  the  ripe, 
but  in  every  other  point  has  -the  disadvantage : 
thus, 

1st  In  weight  of  gross  produce  ^,  or  1 1-|^ 
percent 

2d.  In  weight  of  equal  measures  ^j>  or 
rather  more  than  i  per  cent 

ad.  in  weight  of  equal  number  of  grains  ff , 
or  better  than  13}  per  cent 

4th.  In  quality  and  value  ^fj,  rather  more 
than  I  per  cent 

''It  may  be  here  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  sample  No.  3  (ripe^  was  very  bold,  but 
rather  ooane,  feeling  rough  in  the  hand;  while 
No.  2  (raw)  was  quite  as  bold,  but  very  fine  and 
thin  in  the  lUn.  No.  8  (green)  was  also  a  good 
and  clear  sample,  bui  muck  amaXUr  than  either 
of  the  othen.  This  will  account  for  the  appa- 
rently anomalous  fact  of  there  being  scarcely 
any  difference  in  the  marketable  value  of  the 
green  compared  with  the  r^,  while  there  is 
a  difierence  of  13  per  cent  in  favour  of  the 
ripe  in  weight  of  equal  numbers  of  grains ;  for 
the  sample  being  dry  and  good,  the  buyer  lost 
little  by  this  inferiority  in  the  size  of  grain,  as 
the  weights  of  equal  measures  were  the  same, 


— the  difference  of  j\-g  scarcely  making  i  «b 
in  the  sack. 

**  Before  venturing  to  draw  any  deductions 
from  these  experiments,  let  us  put  their  results 
in  a  still  more  practical  point  of  view. 

**  Suppose  we  have  3  acres  of  wheat,  1  of 
which,  reaped  when  ripe,  yields  us  30  bushels 
of  corn  and  1  ton  of  straw ;  what  will  be  the 
gross  value  of  the  same  1  And  what  the  value 
of  the  other  2  acres,  according  to  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  foregoing  experiments,  supposing 
each  acre  to  be  exactly  equal  in  crop,  and  the 
one  reaped  a  fortnight  and  the  other  a  month 
before  the  ripe. 

'*  Before  answering  this,  we  must  fix  a  value  - 
for  the  straw — say  2d,  per  stone,  which,  taking 
into  account  that  used  by  the  farmer  himself— 
and  many  cannot  sell  any — is  as  much  as  it  is 
actually  worth.  Whence  we  have,  for  the  acre 
of  ripe, 

A     •.     tf. 

90  boebele  of  wheat,  at  61«.  Sd.  per  qoarter 

(the  price  of  ■ample  No.  8.)  -  -  •  11  10  7^ 
1  ton  of  straw,  at  2d.  per  itone    -       -       -16   8 

Grofli  produce    -     £lt   17    H 

"  Let  us  next  take  the  acre  cut '  raw,*  Before 
we  can  come  to  its  value,  we  must  first  resolve 
the  question,  How  much,  in  measure,  will  the 
acre  produce  us,  supposing  it  to  produce  30 
bushels,  if  cut  when  ripe  1 

**  In  solving  this,  as  we  must  assume  each 
crop  to  be  exactly  equal  if  cut  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  we  would  determine 
the  difference  caused  by  reaping  at  an  earlier 
period,  we  cannot  found  oar  calculations  upon 
the  grote  weight  of  the  two  samples  (Nos.  2  and 
3) ;  for,  although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
weight  was  materially  affected  by  the  condition 
of  the  wheat  at  the  time  of  reaping  (indeed, 
the  difference  in  the  weight  of  equal  numbers 
of  grains  proves  the  fact),  it  is  possible  that, 
in  selecting  the  100  ears  from  the  sheaf,  I 
might  take  out  of  one  sheaf  ears  with  a  greater 
number  of  grains  in  them  than  those  taken  out 
of  the  other.  This,  then,  would  affect  the  total 
or  gross  weight ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  ba 
taken  into  account  in  the  present  case,  whera 
both  acree  are  tuppoeed  to  have  an  e^utU  number 
of  graine. 

'<  To  the  weights  of  equal  measures,  and  of 
equal  numbers  of  grains,  both. the  result  of 
many  careful  trials,  this  objection  cannot  ba 
urged ;  and  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  tell  the  produce  of  an  acre  of '  raw,'  when 
that  of  the  <  ripe'  is  30  bushels.  Thus,  in  the 
first  table,  we  have. 

No.  2.  (raw)     .       .       .       a60  29^ 

No.  S.  (ripe)      ...       570  22-79 

Now  put  m^this  measure,  and  ftasdie  num- 
ber of  grains  weighed  of  each  sort ;  then  ■ 

12*75 

n  :  22*75 : :  1  : Athe  weight  of  one  grain 

of  No.  3.,  whence 

525  : 1 :  :67a  :  ^«tbe  number  of  grains 
of  No.  3  in  the  measure  m. 


Again,  similarly,  n  :  23*26 : :  1 
of  one  grain  of  No.  2,  and 


33^ 


weight 
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=^!^^=lhe  space  occupied  by  one 


1 : :  ^0  :  ^p^aethe  number  of  grains 
df  No.  2  in  the  measure  m. 

And  »»»-5-§^^^^^=*e    space   occapied 
by  one  grain  of  No.  8  (ripe)  ;  and 
.  580»     

grain  of  No.  2  (raw). 

Now,  as  there  are  the  same  number  of  grains 
upon  each  acre,  and  as  the  acre  of  ripe  yields 
30  bushels,  we  have 

??2^  :  H:??? : :  30  bushels  :  30-1307313  bush- 

570»        580ii 

.els,  the  produce  of  one  acre  cut  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  ripe. 

Again,  by  refere;ice  to  the  second  table,  we 
have  1  and  1  j^  as  the  relative  weights  of  the 
straw  No.  3  and  No.  2 ;  whence,  as  No.  3  is 
supposed  to  produce  one  ton, 

1 :  1^1, : :  160  stones  :  168|  stones,  the  weight 
upon  the  acre  reaped  when  raw.  And  for  the 
whole  produce  of  the  acre,  we  have 

L.  $.     d. 
a01307  bufheli  of  wheEl,  El  63*.  W.  per 

quarter      -        -       -       -        -        -        '    '1  ^?   .!* 

I06itonMOfttraw,  atStf.  perftoD0     -       -     1  8    1| 


£\3     7    S^ 


Adopting  the  same  course  for  the  produce  of 
the  acre  cut  first,  i.  f.  a  month  before  the  ripe, 
and  which  corresponds  with  sample  No.  1,  we 


get 
a68n_ 

l»-75" 


sthe  number  of  grains  of  the  green  in 


10^5m 


the  measure  m ;  whence  "isgz-^l^c  space  oc- 
cupied by  one  grain  of  green. 


,M-7^ 


But  {vide  Sibove),-j^=space  by  one  grain 


whence 


n-75iii 


^:: 80  bushels: 

Doom 


of  the  ripe,  w -^^ 

26*1356  bushels,  the  produce  of  the  acre  cut  a 
month  before  the  ripe.  And  (ride  •*  Table  of 
lelative  weights,''  6cc. 

1 :  12  : :  160  stones  :  195}  stones  of  straw,  the 
produce  of  the  same ;  whence  we  have 

L.  $,  d. 
5»l356baihAli  of  whtat,  at  6U.  per  quarter  «  If  3i 
105  5-9  itonei  of  atraw,  at  3d.  per  atone     -     1    IS    < 


£\l    11  lOi 


The  total  products  of  the  three  acres  stand 
Ihus:— 

L.      a.      d. 

No.  3.  Reaped  when  ripe  -  -  "  *'  *I  Jt 
No.  2.  Reaped  a  forlnlfht  eariler  -  IS  7  3| 
No.  1.  Reaped  a  mooita  before  tbe  ripe    11    11    lOi 

Showing  a  lot$  of  1/.  5s.  5d.,  or  about  10  per 
cent^  by  cutting  very  green ;  and  a  gain  of 
10«.  per  acre,  or  nearly  4  per  cent,  by  reaping 
in  a  raw  state,  or  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ripe. 

"From  the  above  details,  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  the  farmer's  interest  to  cut  his 
wheat  before  it  becomes  thoroughly  ripe. 
Many,  no  doubt,  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  de- 
ductions of  such  importance,  drawn  from  such 
limited  experiments.  This  objection  the  writer 
anticipates,  because  it  is  a  natural  one,  which 
he  felt  himself,  when  he  considered  the  most 
important  conclusions  which  resulted;  when, 
■"^owever,  he  retraced,  gtep  by  step,  his  invesiiga- 

9n»,  without  any  varidition  in  that  reayJlt,  he  could 
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no  longer  refuse  to  believe  itlnietillheproTf^ 
it  untrue.  He  is  aware  that  there  are  otk 
points  of  consideration  in  this  subject-that 
there  are  peculiarities  in  the  nature  of  Usici 
seed,  or  of  season,  and  that  there  is,  as  in  t. 
man's  investigations,  a  pottifeiWif  of  error;  itr 
of  which  circumstances  might  materiallja^ 
the  result  of  experiments  upon  so  limited  i 
scale  as  the  present  one ;  and  for  this  reasc: 
he  will,  if  all  be  well,  give  the  subject  a  tml- 
the  ensuing  harvest,  on  a  much  more  ap- 
prehensive scale.  That  the  results  of  i\a 
experiments  will  be  corroborative  in  the  bus 
points,  he  has  no  doubt,  and  for  this  catise  )> 
feels  no  hesitation  in  laying  the  prectdia 
'details'  before  the  agricultural  world;  i.* 
over,  as  he  has  in  no  case  given  a  decsaii 
without  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rcs«,K 
degree  of  *  acceptation'  which  the  read*:  ay 
give  it  rests  with  himself.  The  mo$isk?p. 
he,  however,  flatters  himself;  will  ttiii ; 
*  worthy  of  being  tested,  if  of  nothing  more. 

"  In  testing,  however,  the  conclnsiai  rbd 
the  foregoing  experiments  warrant, tbmiP 
some  other  advantages  which  slrengJiea  a* 
conclusion,  which  must  not  be  forgouei  itt 
they  have  not  been  considered  in  thepwedja 
pages,  is  not  because  they  arc  of  k»?^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  because  they  aitessfc 
consequence,  that  the  writer  could  aojj^ 
them  an  adequate  momentary  tabu.  Anlw!* 
attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  haw  K js^ 
made  the  details  of  his  experiments  Talu* 
by  mixing  the  real  results  otpredm^^^ 
imaginary  ones  of  opinion.  Before  ui«^ 
ject,  however,  can  be  thoroughly  sifted' "^ 
must  be  considered.    The  cirenmswoft^ 
these :— independently  of  the  4  pfr<***^^^ 
(according  to  the  foregoing  «i*""*"*'- ' 
reaning  our  wheat  a  fortnight  befcff  «»"»*' 
we  have, 
"  1st,  Straw  of  a  better  quality- 
"2d,  A  better  chance  of  securing**"^ 
and, 
"  3d.  A  saving  in  securing  it      ^ 
*'lst,  'Straw  of  a  better  quality.   i»-': 
easily  demonstrated,  both  for  the  pon»^  " 
food  and  manure.  ,     . .., 

« As  an  arUcle  of  food,  the  val«  « *- 
vegetable  depends  upon  the  gross  qaaw% 
upon  the  combination  of  ccrtam  sQWo^- 
termed  soluble,  from  their  entering  inwif^ 
with  water.    This  rule  applies  J^^^. 
the  grasses  which  are  used  for  the  pn  P^ 
feeding  stock.  The  substances  generaUrif| 
in  these  grasses   are   sacchannc  maw- 
sugar,  mucilage  or  starch,  and  gl«^"J'  | 
men,  and  bitter  extract  and  saUne  mattery  ^ 
these  the  sugar  is,  no  doubt,  the  most,  w  ^ 
extractive    matter   the   least,  n«*"°"' 
latter  having  been  found,  ^JJ^^^T^^ 
come  away  in  the  dung  of  the  anim 
suming  it,  while  the  other  matters  ver 
sorbed  by  the  body.  j 

"  Now,  wheat  is  a  species  of  f?ss,  w- 
value  of  the  straw,  as  an  article  f>^^^^L 
upon  the  quantity  of  nutriUve  in»"*7'L  ,, 
in  it  'This  nutritive  matter  njns  w^ 
small  in  straw,  as  now  gen«'*^*£,"^ , 


practical  fanner  will  say,  '^^^]i 
but  poor  food,  and  scarcely  aW«  *> »«"" 
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This  is  true ;  '  from  400  grains  of  dry  barley- 
straw/  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  *  I  obtained  8  grains 
of  matter  soluble  in  water,  which  had  a  brown 
colour,  and  tasted  like  mucilage.  From  400 
grains  of  wheaten  straw  I  obtained  6  grains  of 
a  similar  substance.'  With  this  paucity  of  nu- 
tritive matter  in  the  itraw  before  us,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  sap  of 
wheats  the  straw,  and  in  all  succulent  plants, 
there  is  natvrally  a  great  proportion  of  mtuilagi' 
notu  and  saccharine  matter?  The  answer  is  this : 
in  all  grasses  and  succulent  plants,  the  great- 
est proportion  of  this  is  present  before  the 
flower  is  dead  ripe.  So  in  wheat,  when  we 
allow  the  straw  to  remain  till  thoroughly  ripe, 
a  portion  of  the  sugar  is  converted,  by  the 
action  of  light,  heat,  &c.,  into  mucilage,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  nutritive  powers  of  the 
grass  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  or  lost  in 
some  manner;  for,  as  Mr.  Sinclair  observes  in 
his  Report  of  ExperimewU  of  Chrasses,  *  there  is  a 
great  difierence  between  straws  or  leaves  that 
have  been  dried  after  they  were  cut  in  a  suc- 
onlent  state,  and  those  which  are  dried  (if  I 
may  so  express  it)  by  Nature  while  growing. 
The  former  retain  aU  their  nutritive  powers,  but 
the  X^iier,  if  compUtely  dry,  very  littlt,  if  any.* 

**As  a  manure,  too,  the  straw  cut  *rau^  is 
equally  superior  to  the  ripe  *,  for,  as  it  is  an 
agricultural  axiom,  that  the  better  the  food  of 
an  animal  is,  the  better  the  manure  from  it; 
the  manure  from  a  stock  consuming  this 
straw,  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  nutritive 
matter,  must  be  more  valuable  than  that  from 
stock  consuming  the  ripe  with  scarcely  any 
in  it, 

"  But  a  great  proportion  of  the  farmer's  straw 
ifi  converted  into  manure  without  undergoing 
the  pirocess  of  mastication  and  digestion.  For 
this  purpose  the  unripe  straw  is  equally  pre- 
ferable, as  all  unripe  v^etabUs  are  manures  unth' 
o%u  preparation;  the  soluble  and  nutritive  ex- 
tracts which  they  contain,  being  the  principal 
agents  in  forming  vegetable  manure ;  as  they 
not  only  combine  to  render  the  process  of  de- 
composition the  more  rapid,  by  breaking  down 
Ihe  woody  fibres,  Slc^  in  the  manure  heap,  but 
^re  also,  in  their  pure  and  separate  states,  sti- 
mulants to  vegetation. 

**  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  increased  value 
of  the  straw  is  more  in  favour  of  that  cut  very 
green  (No.  1)  than  that  cut  a  fortnight  later 
(No.  2.).  This  is  true ;  but  to  produce  this  in- 
•crease  of  value,  if  we  cut  our  wheat  so  early  as 
No.  1,  we  have -a  desiccation  of  the  grain  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  diminish  the  matured  produce  above 
12  per  cent,;  while,  by  reaping  with  No.  2,  we 
are,  so  far  from  injuring  either  sample  or  mea- 
sure, actually  improving  both,  and  at  the  same 
time  gaintng  .above  5  per  cenU  in  the  weight, 
and  at  least  as  much  in  the  quality  of  the 
«traw.  For  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  latter 
is  not  produced  by  a  greater  produce,  but  by 
the  presence  of  a  greater  portion  of  those  solu- 
ble substances  which  are  alike  necessary  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life — are  alike  the  nutri- 
tive part  of  food  and  the  quickening  principle 
ef  manure. 

'*  2d,  We  come  now  to  the  second  advantage, 
the  *  better  chance  of  securing  the  crop.' 

"  This,  is  .sel^-evident.    We  gain  a  fortnight 


at  the  commencement  of  harvest  If  the 
weather  be  good,  we  can  secure  a  great  portion 
of  our  wheat  before  we  should  scarcely  have 
begun  upon  the  old  system.  If  not,  we  can 
wait ;  so,  under  any  circumstances,  our  chances 
of  securing  the  grain  must  be  greater.  More- 
over, if  we  take  a  retrospect  of  the  harvests  for 
a  number  of  years,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all 
the  early  harvests  have  been  what  we  term 
'  good'  ones,  i.  e.  good  as  regards  weather  and 
the  condition  in  which  the  grain  was  secured. 
When  the  peculiarities  of  our  climate,  its  ge- 
neral fickleness,  and  its  still  greater  liability  to 
change  as  the  autumn  advances,  are  consider- 
ed, this  will  require  no  explanation. 

«*  If  we  look,  too,  at  the  later  harvests,  we 
shall,  I  venture  to  say,  find,  that  in  nine  eases 
out  of  ten,  the  grain  which  was  first  cut  was 
secured  in  the  best  condition.  As  an  example 
of  this,  the  crop  of  1839  will  suffice.  The 
crops  were  late,  the  beginning  of  reaping  the 
same,  and  the  result  was,  that  in  the  North  of 
England /m//  lb  per  cent,  of  the  whole  wheat  crop 
was  damaged.  And  full  76  per  cent,  of  that 
which  was  unityured,  I  will  also  venture  to  say, 
was  that  which  was  cut  the  first.  In  Yorkshire 
this  was  especially  seen ;  for  the  earliest  wheat 
was,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  secured,  id 
this  village  (North  Deighton)  not  a  sheaf  was 
in  stack  till  the  day  before,  and  on  some 
farms,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Yainy  weather 
set  in. 

•'  The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  years  as 
this,  will  teach  the  value  of  even  a  fortnight, 
better  than  any  thing  that  can  be  said  here. 
And  that  they  will  recur  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
What  has  happened  once  may  happen  again, 
but  what  has  frequently  happened  (as  this  sort 
of  harvest  has),  with  the  same  causes  in  opera- 
tion, we  are  warranted  in  saying  will  happea 
again,  and  often. 

**  3d,  The  saving  in  securing  the  crop  is  a  dou- 
ble one.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  less  waste 
in  moving  or  reaping,  and  no  danger  of '  shak- 
ing* or  *  necking*  in  strong  winds.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  an  absolute  economy  ia 
the  expense  of  reaping  the  crop,  which  may  be 
thus  illustrated. 

"  The  busy  period  of  harvest  with  the  farmer 
generally  extends  over  four  or  five  weeks.  In 
this  month  a  certain  portion  of  his  work  is 
done  by  his  own  hands,'  t.  e.  by  the  regular  la- 
bourers and  servants  of  the  farm ;  thertfore,  by 
beginning  a  formight  sooner,  and  extending  the 
season  of  harvest  over  six  weeks  instead  of 
four,  it  is  evident  that  these  regular  servants 
would  cut  a  much  greater  proportion  of  his 
crop— in  fact,  am^half  more.  By  this  he  is  ren- 
dered less  dependent  on  those  extraneous  *htlp^ 
or  *  takers*  who,  in  the  seasons  of  hurry  and 
anxiety,  fix  their  own  terms. 

"To  assign  a  value  for  these  advantages  is, 
as  has  been  said  before,  for  the  farmer  hxmulf; 
and  it  will  not  be  an  insignificant  one.  For  if 
beginning  harvest  a  fortnight  earlier  enables 
him  to  save  a  crop  from  spoiling  once  in  a  life- 
time—if the  improved  quality  of  his  straw  as 
food  for  his  stock  allows  him  to  plough  out  aa 
acre  more,  or  to  pasture  another  acre  of  clover 
with  feeding-stock,  instead  of  mowing  it  for  hx« 
lean  stock,  every  grain  saved,  every  extra  bushef 
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i)f  com  froduetd,  and  every  extra  head  of  ttodsfed, 
is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community  as  well  as 
to  himself, — is  so  mnoh  added  to  the  gross 
produce  and  wealth  of  the  country :  there  be> 
ing,  in  fact,  an  incre€ued  return  withata  an  in^ 
created  outlay.*'  (Quart.  Joum,  of  Jgr,  roL  xiL 
p.  24.) 

In  a  recent  obliging  communication,  with 
reference  to  this  important  subject,  made  to 
me  (March  1642),  by  Mr.  John  Hannam,  he 
observes  in  reference  to  the  experiments  above 
detailed,  **  At  the  time  I  wrote  you  last  I  stated 
that  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  reaped  by  me  during 
the  present  harvest  was  unthrashcd.  I  could 
therefore  only  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quality 
of  the  raw  and  the  ripe  by  public  opinion  from 
a  sample  sheaf.  Since  then  the  various  cut- 
tings (for  I  made  several^  have  been  thrashed 
and  ground.  The  result  of  which  was,  9i 
bushels  of  the  ripe  gave  10  st.  11  lbs.  of  good 
flour,  1  St.  9  lbs.  of  seconds  (technically  termed 
'  sharps'),  and  2  st  6  lbs.  of  bran :  3^  bushels  of 
rmo  gave  12  st  6  lbs.  of  flour,  12  lbs.  of  sharps, 
and  2  st  1  lb.  of  bran.  From  which  it  appears 
that  the  raw  cut  wheat  gave  6^  lbs.  of  flour  to 
the  bushel  more  than  the  ripe  gave,  while  the 
latter  gave  3|  lbs.  more  sharps  and  H  lb.  more 
bran  than  the  former  per  bushel. 

**  Your  question  as  to  the  effect  of  early  reap- 
ing upon  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  seed  I 
have  not  answered,  because  I  can  give  no  an- 
swer but  what  depends  more  upon  opinion  than 
fJEuct  I  have  never  seen  a  practical  trial  made 
of  wheat,  as  seed,  in  the  various  conditions 
necessary  to  warrant  a  final  and  definite  con- 
clusion. An  American  writer,  commenting 
upon  my  experiments,  while  he  coincides  with 
my  conclusions  as  incontrovertible,  says  that 
it  is  *  equally  inditputahU*  that  the  ripe  wheat  is 
preferable  for  seed.  For  all  this,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  assent  blindly  to  any  such  doctrine, 
because  I  have  seen  early  cut  wheat  used  with 
perfect  euccete  as  seed  many  times.*' 

The  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  in  noticing  these 
ftets,  remarks: — '*A  farmer  friend  of  ours, 
glowing  wheat  extensively,  found  last  season 
tiiat  one  of  his  fields  of  wheat,  then  in  a  very 
raw  or  green  state,  was  badly  stmck  with  rust 
He  determined  to  cut  it  at  once,  and  did  so, 
amid  the  laugh  or  pity  of  his  neighbours,  who 
thought  him  little  better  than  crazy.  The  ad- 
joining fields  suffered  little  from  rust,  and  stood 
till  fully  ripe;  yet,  at  thrashing,  the  wheat  first 
eat  gave  the  finest  wheat  and  the  best  yield." 
Mr.  Hannam  mentions  a  similar  instance,  in 
wiiich  it  was  remarked  of  a  farmer  who  was 
cutting  his  wheat  eamestlv,  that  he  **  had  cut 
grass,  and  stacked  muckr  when  thrashed  it 
yielded  four  bushels  per  acre  more  than  it  had 
been  estimated  at,  and  was  sold  for  the  highest 
price  in  the  market  In  this  country,  the  same 
reason,  arising  from  bad  weather  or  a  late 
harvest,  does  not  exist  for  early  cutting,  as 
Id  England;  but  there  are  others,  which  ren- 
der the  subject  of  little  less  interest  here  than 
tiiere ;  and  the  agricultural  public  of  both  coun- 
tries are  certainly  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Han- 
nam for  the  skill  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  has  pursued  these  investigations  in  all  their 
parts. 

The  editor  of  the  Cuitwator  prooeads  to  no- 
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tice  the  experiments  reported  by  Mr.  HaBsaat 
and  in  so  doing  exhibits  the  results  in  a  uisa- 
ner  calculated  to  be  more  striking  than  the 
statements  recently  presented  in  detaiL  h 
appears,  says  the  editor,  that  J.  Hannam,  Esq^ 
a  &rmer  of  Yorkshire,  England,  made  an  ex- 
periment in  cutting  wheat  by  reaping  at  kn 
different  times  from  the  same  crop,  with  tk 
following  results  as  to  the  time  of  cnoing  aid 
value  of  the  produce  of  an  acre,  which  he  ses 
down  at  28  bushels : 

No.  1  was  cut  a  month  before  folly  ripe. 

No.  2  was  cut  8  weeks  before  fally  ripe. 

No.  8  was  cut  2  weeks  before  fully  ripe. 

No.  4  was  cut  2  days  before  follj  ripe. 

No.  5  was  cut  when  rijpe. 

Taking  100  lbs.  of  grain,  he  found  it  to  yrii 
flour  as  follows :— 
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"It  thus  appears,^  says  Mr.  Hannan^'iit 
No.  3  (cut  two  weeks  before  it  vas  fu^if  n^) 
is  superior  to  all  other  varieties ;  giviair  ssie 
per  bushel  than  No.  6  (cut  when  folly  lipe}  tj 
6i(  lbs.  of  flour,  and  again  of  about  IS/ereeat 
on  the  flour  of  equal  measure  of  grata.  101  Jto. 
of  wheat  of  No.  3  makes  80  lbs.  of  flooivttle 
100  lbs.  of  No.  6  yields  72  lbs. ;  showis;  la 
average  of  8  per  cent  in  favour  of  graio  cr. 
raw.  In  grinding,  it  was  fonnd  that  !f>>^ 
ground  the  worst — worse  than  No.  I.  Li  5& 
5  were  a  greater  quantity  of  flinty  parudB 
which  would  not  pass  the  bolt,  than  in  aayd 
the  others^  The  bran  from  No.  6  was  eoam 
and  heavy;  while  that  from  No« 8  was  *tbiB as 
a  bee's  wing.*** 

Mr.  Hannam  extended  his   experimats  v> 
some  length,  and  sums  up  the  adFastages  of 
cutting  wheat  two  weeks  before  it  is  fiitty  riper 
as  follows :  first,  there  is  a  gain  of  \&p«  ceat 
of  flour  upon  equal  measures ;  second,  a  gaia 
in  the  weight  of  straw  of  14  per  cent;  tiiird, 
a  gain  of  about  163  in  the  Taloe  of  evoy 
quarter  of  wheat;  and,  fourth,  a  gain  of  abc« 
583  upon  every  acre  prodacing  S8r  basMk 
These  calculations  are  founded  upon  the  pike 
of  wheat  in  England,  at  the  time  the  c^er.- 
ments  were  made.    The  flour  prodaeed  fros 
No.  3  was  of  a  Ihr  better  quality  than  that  pro- 
duced from  the  grain  cut  at  any  other  times 

FrxMbcfc— The  fair  produce  of  wheat  (as  is 
well  observed 'by  the  author  of  BrUiak  J9b»- 
bandry)  varies  so  much  upon  different  kio^ 
of  land,  and  is  so  much  governed  by  climair 
and  mode  of  cultivation,  that  it  is  diAcnlt  id 
form  any  acreable  estimate  of  the  aaeKiBtf 
or  average  quality  in  ordinar^r  seasons  aaii 
under  the  common  course  of  management 
it  may,  however,  be  fairiy  caleulateid  at  J 
quarters,  or,  perhaps,  ftS  bushels  per  imperia 
acre.  To  produce  the  latter  quantitjr,  eircom 
stances  must,  however,  be  favourable,  and  as; 
thing  beyond  that  may  be  considered  large 
though  on  some  land  4  to  5  quarters  are  ne 
unusual.  The  weight  may  average  00  lbs.  pe 
bushel.  The  shaw  is  generally  reckoned  t 
be  about  double  the  weight  of  the  grain ;  m 
acre  producing  three  quarters  of  wheat  of  th 
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ordinary  quality  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
yield  about  26  c\^ 

The  use  to  which  the  grain  is  applied  is  al- 
most exclusively  that  of  food  in  its  various  pre- 
parations, and  chiefly  in  that  of  bread,  though 
a  considerable  quantity — but  generally  of  an 
inferior  or  damaged  kind — ^is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  starch.  This  preference  is  due, 
not  only  to  the  superiority  of  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties, but  also  to  their  peculiar  nature  $  for 
''more  water  is  consolidated  in  bread  made 
from  barley,  and  still  more  in  that  from  oats ; 
but  the  gluten  in  wheat  being  in  a  much  lai^r 
quantity  than  in  any  other  grain,  seems  to  form 
a  combination  with  the  starch  and  water  which 
renders  it  more  digestible  thaA  any  other." 
(Lecturet  on  Jgr»  Ckmu  p.  131.) 

Since  the  Western  States  have  become 
thickly  settled,  and  so  much  of  their  rich  lands 
been  brought  under  tillage,  especially  since  the 
completion  of  numerous  canals  and  rail-roads 
have  opened  ready  markets  in  the  commercial 
cities,  they  have  poured  into  these  such  vast 
quantities  of  wheat  as  have  reduced  the  price 
and  tended  greatly  to  lessen  the  profits  of  hu2»- 
bandry  in  the  old  Atlantic  States*  At  present, 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  wheat  crop  in 
the  Union  is  produced  west  of  the  moun^ins, 
and  the  proportion  is  every  year  rapidly  in- 
creasing. By  reference  to  the  tabular  state- 
ments of  crops  (art.  AomicvLTuax)  it  appears 
that  Ohio  stands  at  the  head  of  the  wheat-grow- 
ing states ;  her  product  in  1839  having  been  es- 
timated at  over  16,500,000  bushels.  Pennsyl- 
vania stands  next,  having  furnished  that  year 
upwards  of  13,000,000.  The  produce  of  New 
Ifork  is  estimated  at  over  12,000,000 ;  and  of 
Virginia,  10,000,000  for  the  same  time.  These 
four  large  states  raised  upwards  of '53,000,000 
Df  the  total  amount  of  84,833,273  bushels 
produced  that  year  in  the  whole  United  States. 
The  aggregate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  for  1843,  has  been  estimated  at  103,317,540 
l>ushels.    (^Uiworth*$  Beport  to  Congreu,)    The 
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Governor  of  Ohio,  in  his  message,  compotev- 
the  wheat  crop  of  that  state  in  1843,  at  no  less 
than  24,000,000  bushels,  of  which,  he  thinks^ 
14,000,000  may  be  allowed  for  exportation,  aAer 
deducting  10,000,000  for  domestic  consnmp* 
tion.  Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  wheat  crop  increases  in  the  Western  States, 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that,  in  1844),  the 
amount  of  wheat  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Bu& 
falo  amounted  to  only  30,000  bushels,  whilst, 
in  the  following  year,  1841,  it  amounted  in  the 
same  period  to  no  less  than  300,000  bushels. 

The  United  States  present  almost  boundless 
facilities  over  an  immense  extent  of  fertile 
territory  for  raising  wheat*  But,  great  as  the 
aggregate  crop  at  present  appears  from  the- 
preceding  statements,  it  scarcely  exceeds 
that  of  the  comparatively  insignificant  li- 
mits comprehended  by  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  her  im- 
mense domestic  product  of  wheat,  England  is 
compelled  to  import  annually  many  millions 
of  bushels  from  other  countries,  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  she  indebted  to  the- 
American  farmers,  who  have  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod worn  her  cloths  and  tilled  their  ground 
with  implements  of  British  manufacture.  In 
184i,  when  the  imports  of  foreign  wheat  into 
the  kingdom  amounted  to  31,604,840  bushels,, 
the  proportion  received  from  her  great  cus^ 
tomer  the  United  States,  only  amounted  to 
3,538,600  bushels. 

In  June,  1840,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  British 
prime  minister,  caused  letters  to  be  addressed 
to  the  British  consuls  in  various  parts  of  North- 
em  and  Southern  Europe,  from  which  wheat  is 
extensively  exported.  These  letters  contained 
certain  queries  relating  to  points  connected 
with  the  grain-growing  countries  and  their 
markets.  A  great  many  highly  interesting 
facts  were  elicited  in  the  answers  to  these  cir-* 
culars,  many  of  which  have  been  condensed  in> 
the  following  tabular  form. 
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Other  facts  elicited  by  these  inquiries  with 
espect  to  other  countries  competing  with  Uie 
L^cnUural  interests  of  the  United  States,  may 
»e  Interesting.  Among  these  are  the  following : 

It  appears  that  in  the  grain-growing  districts 
m  Ciarope,  the  soil  contiguous  to  seaports  has 
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already  been  extensively  tilled,  and  cannot  be 
pushed  further  without  the  aid  of  artificial  ma- 
nares,  while  the  bad  roads  from  the  interior 
shut  them  out  ih>m  a  competition  with  this* 
and  otiier  countries  more  favourably  situated. 
Thus  in  Russia:  The  com  districts  are  too* 
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remote  from  the  seaports  for  the  grain  to  be 
ready,  in  season,  for  exportation ;  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  manafactures  has  withdrawn  from 
tillage,  &c. 

In  Poland,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  manure, 
and  scarcity  of  hands,  and  want  of  skill  in 
cultivation. 

From  Odessa,  the  report  is  that  the  crops  are 
precarious,  on  account  of  drought;  tillage  is 
defective,  and  improvement  difficult ;  distances 
great ;  no  roads ;  the  rivers  unnavigable ;  the 
landholders  impoverished,  and  no  improve- 
ments to  be  expected. 

It  may  also  be  gratifying  to  some  to  compare 
the  transportation  of  flour,  &c.,  from  Poland 
(one  of  Uie  greatest  grain-growing  districts) 
and  the  United  Slates  to  England. 

From  Poland  to  Dantzic,  the  grain  is  chiefly 
brought  from  the  interior  in  flatboats  of  the 
rudest  construction,  similar  to  those  in  use  on 
the  western  waters  of  the  United  States,  at  an 
expense  of  25  cents  per  bushel,  open  to  the 
weather,  dec.  During  Uie  voyage  the  wheat 
sprouts,  and  forms  a  thick  mat  or  covering  for 
the  bulk.  On  reaching  Dantzic,  the  boat  is 
broken  up  and  sold,  the  wheat  taken  out  and 
dried  in  the  fields,  then  stored  in  the  ware- 
houses at  an  expense  of  6  cents  per  bushel. 
From  Dantzic  to  England  the  freight,  &c.,  not 
including  the  duty,  is  nearly  Sii^equal  to  about 
16  cents  per  bushel ;  making  in  all  about  46 
cents  per  bushel.  From  Illinois  to  Liverpool 
the  whole  freight  would  be  14«.  per  qnarter,*or 
If.  9<2.— equal  to  38  cents  per  bushel;  being 
about  8  cents  in  favour  of  Illinois.  There  are 
costs  and  charges  also,  in  both  cases,  which 
would  probably  be  in  favour  of  our  export 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  exports  of 
wheat  from  Illinois  to  England,  both  by  New 
Orleans  and  Canada. 

JUinoii  wtuat,  via  New  Orleans  to  LherpooL 
Wheat,  4}  buthelt,  at  50  cenU,  is  -  -  •«  37 
Orlndiny  and  barreltny  (with  offkl)       -  60 

Freight  ta  New  Orleans        ...  et 

Freight  to  Liverpool       .....   60 

4W 

which  is  a  little  less  than  90  cents  per  bushel. 
€hai;ges  would  be  alike  in  both  cases. 

View  the  matter  in  anothier  point  of  light 
Suppose  the  wheat  or  flour  of  the  Western 
States  carried  through  Canada,  and,  after  the 
6th  July,  to  pay  3j.  on  an  imperial  quarter,  viz., 
(8  bushels),  which  is  about  8^  cents  per  bushel 
Foreign  wheat  would  have  to  pay,  at  the  pre- 
sent sliding  rale,  about  60  cents  per  busheL 

The  United  States,  therefore,  could  succeed 
with  the  greatest  competitor ;  but  that  compe- 
titor cannot  supply  1,500,000  bushels— -less 
than  the  surplus  of  some  of  the  smaller  states 
of  this  Union  produce;  and,  indeed,  all  Eu- 
rope could  not  supply  England  with  more  than 
18,000,000  bushels,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances — about  three-fourths  as  much 
as  the  state  of  Ohio  now  furnishes. 

It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  crops  on 
the  continent  are  far  more  precarious  than 
those  of  the  United  Stales ;  and  hence  the  con- 
tinental governments  find  it  necessary,  and  are 
careful  to  reserve  large  granaries,  to  guard 
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against  such  a  misfortune  as  &  fkilore  of  w 
usual  harvest  Exportation  dience  is  also  ^ 
bidden  in  certain  cases,  bat  in  ihe  Usiia 
States  no  such  prohibition  exists. 

While,  therefore,  wc  may  look  viih  cc«S 
dence  to  advantages  in  our  favour  in  tk  Bn 
tish  market,  we  must  remember  that  we  b? 
to  compete  against  almost  dnpaid  labour,  is 
cannot  expect  a  great  profit  on  ourcaltartni 
less  the  very  cheapest  mode  of  prodncaK  i 
studied.  Labour  (as  we  have  before  remirked 
must  doubtless  fall  very  consideribly  ia  ir\ 
cultural  districts,  or  else  farmers  and  plmr 
cannot  hire.     (ElUworth't  RtporL) 

With  regard  to  the  different  lands  of  thJi 
cultivated  in  the  United  8uies,5ome  arfKi 
adapted  to  one  latitude  and  soil,  some  e& 
other.   The  fine  varieties  which  succeed  j.^  rC 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  NonfcsiE^ 
rope,  very  often  fail  in  the  United  Siai^j:- 
the  most  common  diflSculty  with  then  sri^ 
from  the  circnmstance  of  their  tardrhi^r 
maturing,  which  exposes  them  to  rustt::-- 
dew.    Seeds  from  the  southern  pansai  t> 
rope  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  u?*^' 
which  seem  best  adapted  to  the  chmc:  ist 
United  States,  since  these  malare  voyei''.'  j 
fine  red  variety,  now  commonly  k^^ 
MediterranMan  wheat,  is  being  vcry«[^ 
cultivated.  It  seems  to  have  improvedaw^^ 
ture  in  the  United  States  in  Aeesaaat^ 
ties  for  making  flour,  since  the  mill«^" 
first  objected  to  it  and  would  mljV^l 
a  reduced  price,  now  pay  the  same  as  iw- 
red  wheat    This  wheat  has  been  M^ 
Uoned  as  resisUng  the  attacks  of  twr 
American  scourge  of  wheat  crops, ««  - 
sian  fly.  ^  ^j^ 

For  the  following  valnable  t^*^ 
the  exports  of  flour  from  ^T^»«» 
during  a  long  series  of  J^^^Jl.^j^^i 
per  barrel,  we  are  indebted  tol»»» 
Magazine.  ,^^^^ft^ 
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From  these  Ubles  i^  ^PP^b^tdV/' 
period  1796  to  18»0,  which  «mt^^^^^^^  ,f 
ropean  wars,  and  when  »»^J^  Omj  ti^ 
United  States  averaged  6,wn^ 
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of  flour  averaged  nearly  1,000,000  barrels  per 
annanii  at  near  $10  per  barrel,  or  an  export  of 
1  barrel  to  every  6  inhabitants.  Daring  the 
non-intercourse,  from  1807  to  1811,  the  price 
fell  very  low ;  and  in  1812  the  export  was  re- 
sumed, and  was  so  large  that  the  rates  again 
rose  very  high,  so  high  as  to  check  the  export 
Under  the  high  successive  tariffs  of  1824-28-33, 
the  export  of  flour  declined,  and  with  that  de- 
cline prices  fell;  until  after  1834,  when  debt 
sind  state  stocks  were  exported  in  return  for 
foreign  goods,  instead  of  the  legitimate  export 
3f  produce,  and  the  rage  of  speculation,  by 
checking  agriculture,  produced  actual  scarcity, 
(vhich  again  brought  up  prices.  The  revulsion 
irove  people  to  work,  and  the  large  crops  of 
1639,  assisted  by  a  scarcity  in  England,  caused 
i  great  export,  which,  with  the  1,000,000  bar- 
'els  sent  forward  in  1841,  raised  the  value  of 


WHEAT. 

the  whole  crop  $1  50  per  barrel,  or  26  per  cent, 
in  that  year.  The  surplus  of  those  two  years 
may  be  estimated  at  2,500,000  barrels.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census,  there  were  produced  in 
1839,  in  round  numbers,  8,000,000  barrels  of 
flour,  and  the  product  of  1840  was  estimated  at 
12,000,000  barrels,  worth  $60,000,000.  The 
export  of  one-sixth  part,  or  2,000,000  barrels, 
raised  the  price  to  $6  50  in  1841,  or  the  value 
of  the  crop  to  $78,000,000;  making  a  dif- 
ference, in  favour  of  the  farmer,  equal  to 
$18,000,000  or  30  per  cent     (Hunfi  Mag.) 

The  average  price  of  wheat  may  be  esti- 
mated pretty  correctly  from  that  of  flour,  by 
adopting  the  miller's  rule  of  computing  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  weighing  60  lbs.  at 
one-fifth  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  See 
Brxad,  Floub,  Flt  if  Wheat,  Gaaif,  Gaaiit 
Flt,  Ac. 


PASLiAMEiTTAnT  Papebs  axiATiNe  TO  Whxat  avd  othek  Graiit. 

Statement  of  the  Q^antiHe9  of  each  kind  of  Grain  imported  irdo  England  from  1828  to  1841. 


brnMatlbeMdorMchTMr. 

WHEAT  and 

ftaligB. 

ColMiiiL 

ToUL 

FMwicii. 

Colaaial. 

Total. 

Ftevigii. 

CeloDSal. 

T9W. 

WHEAT  FLOUR. 

d?5;799 

*^«« 

Q(*> 

Q«. 

Q«. 

HT\. 

Qn. 

Qn. 

Qfk 

i838(fh>inl5UlJuly) 

20,130 

590,920 

740,458 

20.021 

imAl9 

32,006 

212 

82,217 

1829       -        -        - 

1,715,442 

10,339 

1,725,781 

1,434,096 

8,605 

l.4^i!-roi 

246,092 

1,660 

247,758 

1830       -        -        - 

1,592,768 

70,515 

1,663,283 

1.667,2W 

60.559 

1,t;:7,s47 

143,181 

11,236 

154,367 

1831 

2,083,812 

H6,158 

*»!»22 

1,869,044 

135.696 

l,r,(ksr40 

801.537 

99,925 

901.445 

18.12       - 

345,386 

124,516 

469,908 

182,770 

193.985 

370756 

673,673 

26,620 

702,298 

1833        -        -        - 

183,220 

114,336 

397,565 

1,330 

82.706 

li^  1,036 

764,984 

57.866 

822,858 

1834        -        -        - 

109,734 

66.587 

176,321 

200 

64,684 

vA^m 

715,132 

59,053 

774,185 

1835        -        -        - 

43,801 

23,104 

66,906 

124 

28.430 

':!S554 

627,180 

58,978 

681,158 

1830        ..        - 

834,503 

7,240 

241,743 

1,045 

29,062 

30,107 

509,468 

31.980 

681,443 

1837        -        -        - 

54«,150 

15,791 

559,942 

210,897 

33,375 

^1,172 

636,810 

14,861 

644,671 

1838        -        .        - 

1,355,314 

16.643 

1.371,957 

1,818,828 

20,647 

l,rt4*J,t75 

24,220 

1500 

25,729 

1839 

2,862,833 

12,772 

2,875,605 

2,698,981 

12.742 

a,7n.728 

174,188 

1494 

175,682 

1840        -        -        - 

2.284,289 

148.476 

2.432,765 

2,287,637 

113.799 

2.-tOl,436 

102,845 

86,563 

130,406 

1841*      -        . 

2,524,443 

259,159 

2,783,602 

2,388,072 

259.736 

2.fi1T,H08 

Total     - 

10,450,503 

1,115,767 

17.566,270 

14,800,860 

1,075.047 

15.875,907 

BARLEY. 

1838  (from  Uth  July) 

125,400 

. 

125,490 

195,075 

1W.075 

699 

699 

1829       .        -       . 

305,798 

. 

305,798 

209,799 

. 

219.799 

64,979 

64,979 

1830        ... 

132,210 

. 

132.210 

48,505 

. 

i!H.505 

147,025 

147,025 

1831        -        -        - 

868,809 

223 

369,082 

514.895 

215 

aiv,6io 

1,889 

1,889 

1832 

101,713 

97 

101,810 

77,891 

97 

T7,«8 

17,504 

17,504 

1833        -        -        - 

85,221 

. 

85,221 

1,226 

1/J96 

98,341 

96,841 

1834        -        -        . 

86,562 

. 

88,502 

11,071 

. 

n,er7i 

165,717 

165,717 

1835        -        -        - 

67,796 

. 

67,796 

136,863 

. 

nr.fOi 

51,762 

51,762 

1836        -        -       - 

^488 

. 

83,483 

110,021 

. 

l\nM\ 

7,078 

7,078 

1837        -        -        - 

W.791 

. 

87,791 

47,476 

. 

47.475 

r,068 

37,068 

1838        .        -        - 

2,208 

. 

2.203 

8,192 

. 

W.192 

11,400 

11,409 

1839        -        -        - 

579,465 

. 

570,405 

594,301 

. 

6V1,I01 

1,121 

1,121 

1840        -        .        . 

625,437 

. 

625,437 

619,801 

. 

6ly,'H)l 

9,110 

9,110 

1841*      -        -        - 

264,460 

525 

264,965 

222,312 

585 

2r2,©7 

Total     -       - 

2,918.378 

845 

2,919,228 

2,816,917 

837 

2,817,754 

OAT»  and  OAT- 

MEAL. 

1828  (from  ISUiJoly) 

147,251 

580 

147,831 

11,790 

580 

12,370 

143,606 

143,606 

1829        -        -        - 

548,588 

61 

548.649 

189.815 

61 

189376 

443,451 

. 

448,451 

1830        -        -        - 

511,936 

1,555 

513,491 

902,917 

1,555 

904.472 

25,726 

25^726 

1831         -        .        - 

615,117 

.tm 

te2,2l6 

348,666 

6,826 

855,498 

282,251 

238 

282,484 

1832 

31,138 

709 

31,847 

2,150 

932 

3.082 

225,175 

225,175 

1833        -        - 

,S'Si 

- 

23,334 

975 

. 

975 

226,384 

296,384 

1834        -        - 

'T5'^ 

. 

175.026 

55,630 

- 

55.620 

831,521 

331,521 

1835        -        - 

113,188 

- 

113.188 

176,142 

- 

176.142 

239,688 

239,688 

1836        -        -        - 

131,466 

. 

131.466 

97,197 

. 

97,197 

216,660 

216,660 

1837         -        -        - 

418,885 

- 

418,885 

334.024 

. 

334,024 

258,854 

253,854 

1838        -        -        - 

55,539 

4 

55,543 

11,068 

4 

11,072 

242.199 

212,199 

1839        -        -        - 

670,453 

60 

670,513 

862,729 

60 

862,789 

15,845 

15.645 

1840        -        -        - 

541,460 

4,663 

546,263 

513,338 

3,714 

517,052 

15,011 

975 

15,986 

1841*      -        -        - 

123,066 

8,019 

181,025 

20.760 

7,140 

27,918 

Total        -        . 

4,106,327 

22,950 

4,129,2n 

8.5274W)0 

80.881 

3.548,081 

*  The  Rttnrna  for  1841  wlU  bt  liable  Co  alteration  (although  not  to  any  considerable  extern)  when  the 
of  that  year  ahall  have  been  finally  adjuated. 
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Q« 

^^^^  I^i^H 

«L 

%;£%.-^ 

•ir 

1    %2L 

naun 

(a 

^^am  i^fmt 

rfatkTw. 

RYE,  flrom  15 

FtPrif.. 

OoboM. 

TBttL 

foi^ig^ 

OakabL 

TMl. 

rWi^        GoImL   1    Tm. 

1 

July— 
im      - 

Qw. 

Qri.! 

Qr.. 

On. 

On. 

Qtb. 

On. 

On.    '    ftn 

38,173 

38,m 

144 

144 

31,609 

-      -        Jl; 

1839       - 

07,303 

.  - 

07,303 

64,063 

. 

64,063 

36,435 

-      .   1     «.^ 

1830 

44,784 

- 

44,784 

10,180 

- 

19,180 

17,004 

]'t 

1831        - 

01,000 

- 

03,000 

56,303 

. 

96,310 

39.703 

VC 

1833       . 

4,640 

- 

4,046 

60 

• 

60 

4,054 

I 

1833       - 

3,ro 

- 

3,370 

1 

- 

1 

5,710 

s: 

1894 

10 

- 

10 

33 

. 

33 

5,108 

5lj 

1835        . 

. 

- 

. 

3 

. 

3 

8.450 

-      .        Ji 

1630 

0,030 

. 

6,036 

18 

. 

18 

6,805 

•       -    1     r' 

1837        - 

30,711 

. 

30,711 

10,570 

- 

10,570 

13,047 

-       •         h- 

1838       . 

1,781 

- 

1,781 

?5I7 

. 

8,517 

5,079 

-    .  1    y 

1830       . 

153,073 

- 

153,073 

15^83 

• 

198,563 

sjm 

.      .  '     l: 

1840       - 

3,333 

. 

3,333 

1,857 

- 

1,857 

3,330 

.      .        12 

1841*     . 

ToUl, 

PEAS,  Arom 

15,000 

- 

15,000 

518 

- 

518 

453,101 

-       - 

453,103 

317,668 

-       - 

917,098 

15July- 

1838       - 

41,305 

1,400 

43,704 

43,800 

1,400 

49,7« 

8,398 

1810 

90,373 

1,140 

40,413 

88,171 

1,140 

!MiJ 

10,807 

1830 

33,007 

1,005 

34,572 

48,598 

1,000 

44,507 

193 

1831        - 

aiw 

563 

50,507 

57,365 

01« 

O7,0T7 

009 

1833       - 

30,100 

8 

30,706 

16,587 

8 

10,505 

3,066 

1833       - 

15,870 

.     11 

15,800 

18,061 

11 

18,003 

315 

1894 

07,505 

365 

.07,880 

57,417 

365 

67,708 

9,985 

'  ;    t^ 

1835 

33Ui00 

050 

84,810 

84,585 

650 

85,184 

7,705 

'  '    ' 

1638 

78,380 

10 

78,800 

80,918 

10 

80,098 

8.1M 

flii 

1837        . 

111,354 

7 

111,361 

87,608 

7 

87,615 

•*»*!! 

'\         Jl'^' 

1888 

30,758 

05 

89,848 

11,585 

90 

11,618 

36,180 

I   '       J-* 

1830        . 

139,734 

378 

140,013 

169,001 

379 

170,370 

3,807 

1* 

1840       . 

154,370 

4,310 

158,480 

156,308 

4,855 

150,497 

3,904 

1841  ♦    - 

Total, 

BEANS,  from 

132,700 

10,788 

149,407 

118,113 

14,744 

138,857 

045,458 

27,414 

978,873 

017,470 

85,511 

048,061 

15  July— 

r.t 

1838       - 

37,330 

37,390 

78,863 

. 

t'J,«3 

17,951 

'    * ,   w 

1830 

40,487 

40,487 

61,406 

_ 

c\.m 

^ 

♦ 

1830 

10,000 

10,909 

18,607 

. 

[^.tm 

806 

jr 

1631        . 

33,345 

32,945 

17,078 

. 

r,r378 

Jffi 

'  1  ** 

1833 

«7,014 

37,914 

7,480 

. 

T.t30 

80.90 

•    rs 

1833       . 

32,850 

88,859 

6,038 

. 

r'.jfl8 

E»S 

jsjs: 

1834        - 

,47,750 

47.750 

4^,566 

. 

^N.300 

^5S 

•      W*; 

1835        - 

34,380 

34,380 

69,834 

. 

t>K^aA 

8,306 

*;  :Ty- 

1830        . 

03,050 

93,050 

87,796 

. 

^.roo 

1^ 

'  1     01?  i 

1837        - 

105,007 

105,607 

100,076 

. 

in^jCO 

Mi! 

\\  iu» 

1838        . 

04,358 

04,358 

64,840 

. 

yi/MO 

**^f 

.     * 

1830 

100,810 

109,810 

183,507 

« 

vixm 

701 

*  1    m 

1840        - 

130,301 

-        57 

129,418 

189,460 

67 

vi'.iMl 

700 

•     "  1 

1841  «    . 
Total, 

304,593 

-        - 

804,533 

to7,007 

- 

p\^,tm 

1 
1 

l,O9ft,0O4 

67 

1.058.001 

1,070,307 

07 

1,070,484 

in  eacu  yesr,  ana  wnunuiiini^  on  9«n  janumiy,  in  in«  yvar  Bucceeaiu.     'w  *^ — -^  reUti»^^ 
,  inatmach  as  It  explains  why  the  af  gregate  Imports  and  consumptioD  of  the  *^^JLgk  the  ifi^ 
1883  inclusive,  as  exhibited  in  the  present  statement,  wUl  be  foand  to  dUTer,  to  a  small  *^S^M»ciii»^ 
shown  in  other  accounts,  which  have  been  compiled,  not,  as  in  this  case,  ftom  special  moauv  "^ 
trade,  but  ftt>m  the  ordinary  records  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  country.  ...^^ku  Ktu^)  *^ 

♦  A'scs.— The  returns  for  1841  will  be  liable  to  aHeratiott  (aithoagh  mC  to  any  oonsidciasis  «* 
Mcoonu  of  that  year  shall  have  bees  fiaaUy  adlu^ed. 


Statement  of  the  Septennial  Prices  of  each  kind  of  Grain,  as  prepared  Ibr  the  PorpM^ 

each  Year,  from  1835  to  1841. 
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^aienuHt  of  tJu  Total  Q^antitiet  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flout  imported  tVo,  and  exported  from^  Cfreat 
Britain,  tn  eadi  Year,  from  1697  to  1841. 


T«m. 

I»port«L 

Eiportad. 

Taut. 

laperM. 

Ezportid. 

T«. 

I»pcr(id. 

E.|nr«.d. 

On. 

On. 

Q». 

On.  ' 

an. 

Qrs. 

1M7 

400 

14,606 

1746 

- 

131,105 

1795 

313,703 

18,839 

1606 

1,680 

6,866 

1747 

- 

170,401 

1706 

870,100 

14.079 

1609 

,486 

907 

1748 

6 

945.140 

1797 

461,767 

54,515 

1700 

9 

40,097 

1740 

381 

081,007 

1708 

306,791 

90.761 

1701 

1 

06,»4 

1790 

«0 

050,483 

1709 

463,165 

•   39,301 

1701 

- 

00,130 

1791 

3 

001.097 

1600 

1.964,990 

ll;013 

1703 

90 

106,619 

1701 

430,117 

1801 

1.484,769 

18,406 

1704 

1 

«»,314 

1793 

^ 

300,794 

1809 

647.663 

140.304 

1705 

. 

06,189 

1794 

101 

356,781 

1803  ^ 

,       873,719 

78.560 

1706 

77 

188,331 

1799 

- 

137,466 

1804  1 

461.140 

68.073 

1707 

- 

174,199 

1796 

9 

101,751 

1805 

010,834 

77.055 

1706 

60 

'63,960 

1797 

141,961 

11,545 

1806 

310,3«l 

10,966 

1700 

1,991 

.71.616 

1796 

10,393 

0,134 

1807 

404,040 

15,113 

1710 

400 

16,607 

1790 

101 

137,641 

1808 

84,880 

08,009 

1711 

-  '  - 

60,041 

1780 

3 

393,614 

1800 

499,087 

31,176 

17W 

- 

;i48,930 

1761 

- 

441,956 

1610 

1,907,110 

79,789 

171S 

- 

170,000 

1761 

96 

199,385 

1611 

330,131 

07.769 

1714 

16 

180,665 

1763 

71 

499,538 

1819 

«0,710 

40^399 

1715 

. 

173,137 

17M 

1 

306,657 

1613 

990^000 

fReoordt 
I  destroyed. 

1716 

. 

79,876 

1769 

104,547 

167.116 

1717 

, 

19,637 

1706 

11,010 

164,030 

1814 

868.907 

111,477 

1716 

^ 

74,381 

1707 

407,009 

9.071 

1615 

964,475 

117,017 

1719 

10 

1708 

340,106 

7,483 

1616 

381,401 

111,011 

17S0 

64,343 

1760 

4,376 

40.801 

1817 

1,060,699 

317,914 

1791 

^   , 

89^748 

1770 

94 

79,440 

1816 

1,004,161 

96,006 

17S» 

_ 

I78;919 

1771 

Vio 

10,060 

1810 

615,638 

44.668 

ITtt 

. 

196,061 

1771 

'  15,474 

6,999 

1610 

006,470 

04.697 

1714 

148 

147,101 

1773 

96,897 

7.637 

1891 

707.384 

100,840 

1715 

11 

111.179 

1T74 

160,140 

19,918 

1899 

910.001 

100.400 

1716 

143,616 

1779 

060,086 

91,037 

1813 

414,010 

149,091 

1717 

^ 

31,030 

1776 

10,978 

110,664 

1814 

441,901 

61.680 

1718 

7V974 

3,035 

1777 

•  138,313 

67.686 

1615 

787.000 

38.796 

1710 

4M19 

18,003 

1778 

106,304 

141.070 

1819 

807,117 

10,094 

1710 

76 

04,930 

1779 

9,030 

111,161 

1617 

711,866 

97,313 

1731 

4 

130^690 

1760 

3,019 

114,090 

1818 

1.410,300 

76,480 

1731 

101,611 

1761 

150,800 

103,011 

1610 

1,100^ 

79,007 

1733 

T 

417,419 

1761 

60,009 

149,191 

1630 

1*109,791 

37,140 

1734 

7 

408,747. 

1783 

964,183 

91,043 

1831 

1,607,660 

66,679 

1735 

f 

199,«0 

1764 

•16.047 

60,tt8 

1831 

i;»M51 

100^956 

1736 

16 

118,116 

1769 

110,668 

131,085 

1833 

1,166,487 

06,111 

1737 

» 

406,071 

1786 

01,463 

106,406 

1834 

081,486 

150.401 

1736 

3 

168,164 

1707 

60,330 

110,536 

1835 

780,606 

134,070 

1730 

13 

189,401 

1766 

146,710 

69,071 

1830 

861,196 

150,076 

1740 

9,460 

94,301 

1760 

111,696 

140,014 

1887 

1,10M01 

306,400 

1741 

7,940 

49,417 

1799 

Stt,997 

30,809 

1838 

1,993,400 

156,091 

1741 

1 

«9,606 

1791 

409,096 

70,010 

1838 

3.110.110 

49^1 

1743 

3 

379,979 

1701 

11;417 

300,176 

1840 

1,916.649 

67,141 

n44 

t 

10«,fl74 

1706 

490,396 

76,880 

1641 

6,00,110 

10,300 

1749 

8 

319,940 

1794 

317,901 

15^046 

jr«<#.->TUi  Moomt  tedtitai  the  Tkade  wkb 


Irelaad. 
Son 
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WfflSAt. 


^Statement  of  QnMiUUiet  of  Grain  and  Meal  vmporUd  and  Q^a-iiikm rt-€Xfaitd,'yk  tad Ffv./r? 

1828  to  1840 — Continued. 


Oowtftak 

ten. 

ttn. 

raa 

inoL 

nsi. 

laiL 

nax 

MS4. 

NM^ 

ina 

lOI.      MR  1  »     K 

RuisiA     - 
Sweden  -       -       - 
NorwRy  .        -        - 
l>enaarfc        -       - 
Praaste   ... 
GemMBy 

Honaaid  -       -      ) 
Belfiom  -       -      f 
Franee    -       -       - 
baly  and  the  luiian 

UnUad  0ute^  of 
America       -       - 

lelea  of  GaerMey, 
Jeney,  Alderaey, 
and  Man  (Foieign 
Goods)         -       - 

Total      -       - 

Total    qnantitlas  \ 
re-exported         3 

1S,460 
1»1M 

ia.gM 
9 

Ore. 

»,«78 

0,101 

if,(n3 

8.«» 
0 

15,825 
33S 

ijsi 

Sl,480 
5,785 

153 

* 

- 

45 

Qra. 
53,011 
60 

18,447 
7,103 

4,»5 

i.8r 

Qra. 

4,0*7 

On. 
3,383 

6 

10 

Qrs. 

86 

5i« 

On. 

tn 

rj 
.    \A.m  a 

360i  IL»     1 

isi,  ira 

.      IIJ 
.     i.» 

.  1   » 

M.90S 

Aft,no 

45,155 

91,585 

4,8*7 

3,380 

10 

- 

6,8M 

30,710   i,7Bt 

885 

7.881 

35,408 

38,785 

18,918 

1.5*1 

800 

996 

3.300 

5,911  B,m 

JVoU,-Ot  tlMM  re-ezporUtiont'  the  largest  amount  went  to  HoUaad  and 
sand  1638  to  the  United  BUtes. 


■elftiUB,aiidtittefi0lA^ 


atatemtni  of  QaanHHu  of  Oram  and  JIUal  imporUd  and  QuantiHa  ri-eaforltA,»<iAf^'^ 
18S8  to  1840,  (omUtimg  1839)— Continued. 


Russia    ... 

Sweden  -       -       - 

Norway  ... 

]>enniark 

Pnusia  ... 

Germany 

Holland  .       .      1 

Bel*iiiA .       -      j 

France    ... 

The  Axores     - 

Bpain      .       .       - 

Gibraltar 

Italy        .       .       . 

Malu      ... 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  Al- 
giers, and  Morocco 

WesMm  Coast  of 
AMca  ... 

Egypt      -       -       - 

Gape  of  Good  Hope - 

Manrttins 

E.  India  Company's 
Territories  and 
Ceylon 

China      .       -       . 

British  North  Ame* 
rican  Colonies     - 

British  West  Indies 

United  BUtes  of 
America 

Channel  Islands     - 

I        Total      - 

Tout  quantities  1 
re-ezponed       5 


Btam  AMD  njm. 


Qrs. 
1,649 
9.394 


35,706 
13,894 
43.508 

10,456 

1,881 


1,038 


19,004 


10 

1.888 


9.0n 


On. 

788 
516 


5,181 
93,031 
10.063 

1,411 

15 


8 


1 
l.«4 


100^      - 
18S 


59,533 


on 


Qra. 
8^418 
84 


3,088 
37,318 
91,0*7 

7,643 

1,970 


3401 
1,881 


138 


461 


83,004 


507 


Qra. 
1,304 


V 
14,860 
15,550 

90 

8 
640 


9,905 


41,8» 


3,011 


On. 
146 
108 


8,300 
4.T34 
15,981 


4,760      1,915 


10 


38,740 


1,381 


Qrs. 

107 

9,686 

185 

96,0*7 

19,131 

64,455 

8,7M 

618 


85 
983 


115,635 


679 


AW*.— or  these  re-exportations  of  Beans  and  Pats,  many  w«iit 
largest  WWt  to  the  West  India  colonies. 

use 
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RUMlft  -  -  -  -  - 

Sweden      .       -       -       -  - 

DeniiiArk  -       -       -       -  - 

PraMlA      .       -       -       -  - 

Germany  -       -       -       -  - 

riolland     -       -       -       -  1 

BKlgium     -       -       -       -  3 

France       -        -       -       -  - 

Pnrtufal,  Proper       -       -  - 
Spain  and  the  Balearic  blanda 

Gibraltar  -       -       -       -  - 

lialy  and  the  Italian  lilanda  • 

Miilia 

Turkey      -       -       -       -  - 

Weatem  Coast  of  Africa  . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope   .       »       * 
Bast  India  Company's  Territo- 
ries and  Ceylon     .       .       - 

China 

Driibh  SettlemenU  In  Anstralla 

North  American  Colonies 

West  Indies  -       -       - 

United  Sutes  of  America 

Braxil 

Channel  Islande  (Foreifn  Goods) 

Toul      .       -       -       -  , 


Russia       -       -       -       -  - 

■Sweden     -       -       *       -  - 

■Norway    -       -       -       -  - 

Denmark  -       -       -       •  - 

Prussia     -       -       -       -  - 

'Germany  -       -       -       -  - 

floUand     -       -       -       -  1 

Belglnm    .       .       .       .  j 

France       .        -       -        -  - 

'Portugal,  Proper       -       -  - 

——Azores        -       -  - 

Madeira      -       -  - 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 

Canaries        -       -  - 

Gibraltar  -       -       -       -  - 

Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands  - 

-MalU 

•Tnnlan  Islands  .       .       -  • 

Mnrea  and  the  Greek  Islands  - 

Turkey      .       -       -       -  - 

fiyrla  and  Palestine  .       -  - 

.Tripoli.  Tanis,  Alflers,  end  Mo. 

rocco  -  -  -  -  - 
Western  Coast  of  Aflrfca  - 
Cape  of  €iood  Hope - 
Cape  Verd  Islands  -  -  • 
St.  Helena  .... 
Maurkins.  -  .  .  - 
Isle  of  BourbOtt         .       .       . 

Arabia 

Bast  India  Company's  Terrilo. 

ries  and  Ceylon  ... 
Sumatra,  Jara,  Jtc.  .  .  - 
Philippine  Islands  .  .  . 
China  -  --,-.,- 
British  SettlemenU  In  Anstralla 
New  Zealand  -  -  ^  -  " 
British  North  American  Colonies 

Weetlndlee  -       - 

Hani        -       -       -       -  ,    - 
Cuba  and  other  Foreign  Weet 

Indies 

United  Statee  of  America 
Mexico      -       -       -       -       - 
GoatAmala        .       .       .       - 
Columbia  -       -       -       -       - 

«raxils 

Stales  oftbe  Rio  de  la  Plau    > 

Chili 

Peru  -       .       .       -       - 

ChannellelMde  (Foreign  CkMde) 


Total 


WHEAT-MEAL  AND  FLOOH. 


Q«u  ilia  Imponad  ioie  lb*  Ooitod  Kiovlon. 


C«rM 
» 

e,496 

00 

I,5S4 
4,465 


1(1,575 
47,470 
H99t 


151,038 


IS30.     I 


Cwti. 
1.740 
79 
940 

7,036 
3^70 


5,119 


0 
53 


61,916 

693,745 

9i06O 


707,062 


10 
534 

247 


3 
114,909 

1 


191,896 


1 

7,695 

41,749 

3,541 


90,919    91,808 
137 


40,386 

8 

34.074 

719 


151,300 


I8J&     I     IMS. 


8,577 
37,299 
5,196 


15,807 


9,735 
6«809 
r,389 


2 

89^560 

79,790 

97,649 

179 

709 

14 


19 

7,179 


2 

18,095 

195 

1,183 

]8i974 


84,969  955,831 


1 

4r,S70 
192,959 
120,133 
919 
956 
883 
49 


i.6n 


44,667 


1 
9,527 

'l30 

90^974 


364,948 


Cwa. 
941 

77'983 
193,119 
131.936 

s',639 
96,740 


109 

2,596 


18,911 


14 

30,745 

19,550 

19;756 


456,739 


Cwth 
8,946 

39,395 
96,360 
66,598 
1.474 
6,061 
115,509 

185 
499 

19,486 


68 
17,539 


27,094 

439,742 
3.951 
19,917 


843.046 


63 

93 
10,951 
93,483 

91,795 
175 

1,070 

9 
78 


94 

478,969 

964,407 
8.758 


7,886 


QMtito  i»-«ipodad  froiD  tto  Uallid  Kta«tak 


15       - 


29 
9 


407 


9,563 

61 


1,781 

5 
406 


14.995 

97.776 

119 


174 

986 

6,700 

1,623 

59 

0 

1,960 


»fi^ 


819 
94 


487 
379 

'818 
9,514 


1,997 
98 

6f 

'014 
59 

11,776 
9,149 

5 


85 

'l9 
8,999 

658 

196 
46 
861 


15 
2 
49 

8 

370 

20.955, 

97,469 

8,119 

138 

4,591 

*^ 

9,741 
41 
12 
2 


14 


671 
«8 

'9S4 
11,076 


9,418 
87 
8 

]'4e5 


19,719 

86,966 

16 

H9 
907 

98 


25. 


559 

87 

64 

19,160 


83,766|  63,073 


166 

8 

66 

9 

r  'i8o 

I      10 
85 


9,258 

231 

46 

'943 

4,901 

91 


9,949 
879 
21 
941 

1,963 


9,785 

57,776 

12 

12 
66 

96 


74,357 
996 
79 

61 
1,507 


169,781 


2,054 
48 

i',660 

174 


282 
518 

r.l59 
9|917 


9,561 

595 

0 

840 


79,675 
424 

580 

0,991 

89 

9 

41,898 

489 

w 


166,809 


178 

73 

1,739 

30 

*105 
98 
6 
9 


14 

4 
5 

0 

717 
4,776 

9ioS9 
6,587 


4.271 
1.533 

'977 
16,422 


40,091 

188,645 

1,875 


15,780 


14 
49,567 
61 
48 
64 


2 

19 

10 

7 

1.547 

9,790 

883 

73 

24 

5 

7 

8 

4 


798 

9,561 

5 

8.409 

9,870 


2,911 
31 
11 
145 

^831 


65,700 

181,469 

2»364 

1,759 


80,863 
SO 
129 

07 


898,944 


547 
8,691 

557 
8^ 


9.646 
1,061 

'210 

7,776 

80 

56,902 

109,181 

1,844 

181 
600 

19 

'  n 

29,107 
299 
48 
68 


14 


844 

9^640 

1,897 
8,861 


1,896 


10,595 
9.096 


57,988 


14 

113 

19 

16 

96 

11,901 

031 

883 

96 

2»988 


10 

0 

900 


16 
68 

7 

9 

M09 

0 
19 


91 

2 


r,i90 
1,866 

15^848 

16 

5,591 

984 

19 

158 

65.151 

8,585 

4,609 

93,775 

194 

09 

878 

18 

5 

10 

90,846 

lis 

166 

108 
9,659 


143 


919,461  106^9901 181,806 
Tj87 


WHEAT,  OOW. 


WHBAT^UtASa 


jfmJceomtoftht  Mai  QuatdUiit  in  En^and  of  eaek  hmdirfGrom,  Fonigm  mmd  Cekmai, 
total  AmomU  of  Duty  paid  vpon  each  Miuf,  and  the  average  Rate  thereof  dmrimg  ike 
from  July,  1828,  to  December,  1841. 


Period 


■•pMiMta^aatfi 

STS^iiSr"-' 

■ 

1 

wiib  D«'«  far  hMM 

w.ik4«tybrhw« 

CMonijMM,  VBMr 

Act  9  0.  IV.  e.  6t, 

AoHMlar 

BatMoTDsfT. 

ActtO.  IV.e.«. 

Aanwier 

fmn  rk*  m^iMoT 

Duty  raeciMi 

a*rn«  of  tl« 

rrMDili»|«»ii««f 

*7J!:r^ 

a«v4v««f  ^  , 

lb*  AM  (15  h  July, 

wMop^iod. 

ltaeA«l(I^J«r. 

laannB- 

«tatep^«/ 

l<<S<,iollM&'b 

iSOl.iodMith 

Jamnry.  I8«t. 

JawAiy.  IM2. 

P«r  Or. 

h»Q- 

Qr% 

£ 

.     \ 

Q». 

iC 

•      rf. 

Wll<>Bt           ... 

13.545,471 

3,779,417 

5       7 

589.012 

101,030 

3     T 

Btrlef 

Onts    .        .        -        . 

2,«».3OT 

059.569 

4      8 

839 

88 

9     1 

3,d3l.«27 

1.137,910 

«      5 

9,080 

303 

8     i    ' 

Rye     .       -       -       - 
Pea*    .       .        -        - 

.319,842 

49,195 

3-     1 

; 

9l9.:a7 

»«.374 

ft    10 

25,873 

1.788 

1      i      . 

B«t«ra  -        -        •        • 

1,071 3A9 

I7I,M8 

6    11 

67 

1 

•      f      i 

Indian  corn 

140.154 

S6,910 

3    10 

8,96ft 

4ft6 

1      I      1 

Buckvrbeal 

40,0M 

IMd7 

•     9 

FvCwL 

i 

Cwt*. 

t.      A 

CmfB. 

M.       ■ 

Whmt  mesl  ftBd  floor 

4.S03,flBl 

418,069 

9       0 

*       1.T04.MB 

81,47* 

0  ]} 

Ontmeal      ... 

1,49S 

953 

3     7 

18.877 

SOi 

'  '  J 

Statement  of  tAc  Deretmial  Fluctuatione  in  the 
Price  of  Wheat  in  England,  from  1646  to  1815; 

,  from  1816  to  1838;  and  from  1829  to  1841; 
exhibiting  the  higheat  and  lowest  annual  Jtverage 
in  each  Decennial  Period  and  the  percentage 
Amount  of  Difference. 


UM^ 

*-jiiSr^ 

PtfreaiL 
Oiffirwct. 

HlchML 

Lovwt 

•.  e. 

•.    d. 

ri646  to  1656 

77  10 

23    9 

227- 

1658  **  1009 

67    9 

87    1 

83- 

1686  *«  167S 
16t«  •*  1685 

62  10 

33    0 

90- 

ftft    0 

81    0 

ft8- 

1088  '*  169ft 

61  11 

23    0 

189- 

1696  "  1705 

65    0 

26  11 

141- 

1706  "  1715 

71  11 

23    9 

202- 

1716  "  1725 

44    ft 

31    9 

40- 

fotpfriod  ' 

1726  **  1735 

49  11 

24    4 

105- 

1738  "  1746 

46    ft 

22    9 

104- 

1746  "  175ft 

40  10 

29    8 

37- 

17*6  "  1766 

65    0 

27    7 

99- 

1766  "  177ft 

ft9    1 

41  10 

41- 

m6  ••  1785 

ftt    3 

34    8 

56- 

1786  "  179ft 

75    2 

48    0 

87- 

1796  "  180ft 

119    6 

51  10 

130- 

L18O6  "  181ft 

126    6 

6S    7 

92- 

Mpvrfod  -    1816"  1628 

96  11 

44    7 

117- 

31  iMflod  .    1889  "  1641 

70    8 

U4 

79- 

WHEAT,  COW  {Melampyrum,  from  melat, 
btek ;  and  pyroe,  wheat).  A  genus  of  branched, 
spreading,  annual,  nearly  smooth  herbs,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches. 
The  seeds,  which  resemble  grains  of  wheat  in 
shape  and  colour,  turn  black  in  drying.  There 
are,  in  England,  four  indigenoas  species  of 
cow-wheat,  namely:— 

1.  Crested  cow-wheat  (3f.  tnttatum),  which 
grows  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  sometimes  in 
corn-fields,  flowering  in  July.  Flower  rather 
small,  not  quite  closed,  variegated  with  cream 
colour  and  light  purple;  the  palate  yellow. 
The  seed-vessel  is  a  crescent-shaped  captale, 
containing  two  large  seeds  in  each  cell. 

2.  Purple  cow-wbeat  (ilf,  arotme).  This 
species  grows  in  corn-fields  on  a  light  soil,  and 
flowers  in  July.  Stem  1}  foot  high,  purplish, 
^xsouAy  qoadrangular;  the  branches  more  up- 

igbt  than  ta  the  foregoing.  Leaves  ioneeolata, 
1188 


rough-edged.  Spikes  long,  many^sveied. 
Bractes  loosely  spreading,  deeply  pecimaieicr 
pinnatifid,  the  upper  ones  entirely,  aid  tte 
lower  ones  partially,  coloured  of  a  delKsr 
purplish  rose  colour.  The  flowers  are  ir?s 
and  scentless.  The  seeds  are  two  or  ihRs  la 
each  capsule,  but  one  is  often  abortive.  Tks 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifol  of  Eoglisli  in^ 
plains.  It  will  grow  from  fresh  seeds  ia  a  dij 
garden,  and  is  well  worthy  of  caltivstica. 

3.  Common  yellow  cow-wheat  (JLpratent^ 
PL  7,  9.    This  is  a  very  common  species  ■ 
woods  and  bushy  places,  especially  ea  chj  cr 
loamy  soil.    It  flowers  in  July  and  Ao^sl 
Stem    smooth,  with    several    wtfeiyf*f^ 
branches.     Leaves  bright   green.  Asceoto. 
Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  opposia,  mncd  ^ 
pairs  to  one  side.  The  capsalesKKreacarrci 
point    Cows  are  reported  to  befoadoii^ 
plant ;  and  Linnseus  says  the  best  aad  y^aiv- 
est  butter  is  made  where  it  aboonds. 

4.  Wood  cow-wheat  (Jtfl  jyJbutidMi).  Tb» 
species  grows  in  alpine  woods,  especiaiiy  la 
forests  of  fir.  It  agrees  with  the  last  to  gree- 
ral  habit,  but  is  rather  smaller,  especiaiSj  Ac 
flowers,  and  the  capsule  is  less  poinied. 

Two  or  three  species  of  cow^wfaeat  bc 
found  in  (he  United  States. 

WHEAT^RASS  {TrUicumy  Of  this  ^ 
nus,  to  which  belongs  our  cultivated  whea; 
there  are  five  species  indigenous  to  £nglaad. 

1.  Sea  rushy  whea^grass  (  T.  fumeemm^,  whsi 
is  frequent  on  the  sandy  sea-coast,  is  a  f^ 
rennial,  and  flowers  in  July.  Tbe  roei  wiA 
its  widely  creeping,  numerous  woolif  ihns^ 
is  well  calculated  for  binding  the  loose  ssud. 
which  purpose  it  serves  in  eommon  with  £1}- 
mttt  arenariut,Jtrundo  arenaria,  &e.  Hie  yghok 
plant  is  glaueous  and  rigid,  like  those  grasses. 
Stem  13  or  18  inches  high,  simple,  inclinia;:^ 
smooth,  even  and  polished,  tinged  with  a  brigh: 
violet  hue  below,  striated  above.  Leaves  i»> 
volute,  sharp'pointed. 

2.  Creeping  wheat-grass,  or  covch-grass  (T. 
repene).  PL  10,  t.  This  is  a  ooMaaaa  p»: 
everywhere,  in  waste  as  well  as  cnliivaiei! 

The  long-jointed»  creeping  ^w^6tock,A' 


WHBAT-GRASa 
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Ttaizome,  strikes  so  deeply  and  widely  as  to  be 
very  diffieult  of  extirpation.    It  is,  in  fact,  an 
Qodergroand  stem,  vivacions,  and  consequently 
shooljng  up  stems  and  leaves  at  every  joint. 
The  stem  above  ground  is  slender*2  feet  high, 
and  leafy.    Leaves  linear,  flat,  of  a  dull,  some- 
vhat  glancous  green,  most  numerous  on  the 
loirer  part  of  the  stems.    But  the  plant  is  so 
well   known  that  it  requires  no  description. 
Forking  out  the  roots  after  the  plough  is  doubt- 
less  the  best  mode  of  extirpating  this  noxious 
weed ;  but  the  process  must  not  be  disoontinued 
while  a  panicle  of  the  root-stock  is  suspected 
to  remain  in  the  soil,  as  the  least  portion  will 
grow,  and  the  land  being  so  much  broken  and 
loosened  by  the  operation,  gives  double  encou- 
ragement for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant.    It 
does  not  thrive  well  when  combined  with  other 
grasses,  but    is  naturally  more   common   in 
hedges.    The  root-stock  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  nutritive  matter;    it  is   esteemed 
abroad  for  feeding  horses.    At  Naples  the  root- 
stocks  are  collected  in  large  quantities  for  this 
purpose,  and  brought  to  market.   The  nutritive 
matter  from  the  leaves  contains  an  excess  of 
bitter  extractive  and  saline  matters.    Dogs  eat 
the  leaves,  and  also  those  of  the  Holcm  avena* 
ceu9^  to  excite  vomiting;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  dog's  grass,  and  in  other  places  bears 
the  name  of  quitch  or  quicks.    8ee  Couch. 

3.  Fibrous-rooted,  or  bearded  wheat-grass 
CT.  caninvm).  This  differs  essentially  from 
the  common  conch-grass  last  described,  in 
having  the  root  fibrous,  without  a  rhizome.  It 
grows  in  woods  and  shady  hedges  on  a  chalky 
or  limestone  soil.  The  stems  are  2  feet  high, 
very  smooth.  Leaves  nearly  upright,  lanceo- 
late, taper-pointed,  thin,  flat,  bright  green,  rough 
on  both  sides.  As  this  grass  yields  a  large 
supply  of  early  spring  herbage,  and  produces 
a  sufficiency  of  seeds,  which  vegetate  quickly 
on  all  soils  except  such  as  are  tenacious  or  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  it  might  be  cultivated  to 
advantage  on  soils  of  an  inferior  quality  in- 
stead of  rye-grass.  But  for  soils  of  the  best 
qaality  it  does  not,  as  yet,  uphold  a  sufficient 
sfaim,  the  awns  of  the  spike  being  objectiona- 
ble, and  the  produce  of  the  latter-math  veiy  in- 
considerable. 

4.  Crested  wheat-grass  (T.  eridattm),  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland.  The  roots  of  this  species 
r.onsisi  of  several  long,  strong  woolly  fibres, 
?;afted  to  a  sandy  soil.  The  culms  are  ascend- 
ing', 12  or  18  inches  high,  simple,  rigid,  slen- 
der, leafy;  hairy  at  the  top.  This  grass  seems 
(rell  adapted,  from  its  comparative  merits,  for 
culture  on  light  heath  soils;  the  produce  of 
•arly  herbage  in  the  spring  being  superior  to 
nost  of  the  alpine  grasses,  or  those  which 
i.flrect  sandy  dry  soils.  The  latter-math  is  pro- 
ductive, and  very  nutritious.  It  flowers  about 
:he  seeond  week  of  July,  and  the  seed  is  ripe 
ai bout  the  end  of  August. 

fi.  Dwarf  sea  wheat-grass  (T.  ktiaceum). 
I*tiis  is  an  annual  species,  growing  on  the 
candy  sea-coast,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
rhe  root  is  formed  of  many  long  downy  fibres. 
9tem  rigid  and  wiry,  branched  from  the  bottom, 
g-^fierally  2  or  S  inches  high,  but  various  in 
luxuriance,  leafy,  very  smooth,  and  polished, 


erect  or  decumbent.     Leaves   linear;  acute, 
nearly  smooth,  involute  when  dry. 

WHEEL.  A  circular  piece  of  wood,  me- 
tal, or  other  substance,  that  revolves  on  an 
axis.  It  consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
the  nave,  heel,  or  the  centre;  the  spokes  or 
radii,  and  the  periphery  or  ring.  The  strength 
of  the  wheel  depends  much  on  the  framing 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  spokes,  every  one 
of  which  should  stand  perpendicularly,  to  the 
nave.  In  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  elm  is  considered  the  best  wood  for  making 
naves,  as  it  bears  the  cutting  of  the  mortices 
truer  than  any  other.  See  Elm.  Iti  making 
wheels,  after  they  are  loosely  put  together,  they 
are  either  lei)  to  season  in  a  current  of  air  for 
some  weeks,  or  they  are  exposed  to  a  heat  of 
140®  Fah.  in  a  kiln.  After  this  they  are  exa- 
mined, and  if  every  thing  is  correct,  the  tire  or 
iron  hoop  is  put  on,  whether  made  of  one  hoop 
or  separate  pieces.  Some  years  since  a  patent 
was  taken  out  in  England  by  Mr.  T.  Jones  for 
making  iron  wheels,  many  of  which  are  now 
in  use.  These  wheels  are  not  conical,  nor  what 
is  termed  dithed,  but  cylindrical,  which  enables 
them  to  run  lighter  and  also  prove  less  destruo 
tive  to  roads.  They  are  not  heavier  tham 
wooden  wheels,  they  require  less  draught,  and 
are  more  durable,  Some  improvements  have 
been  made  on  Mr.  Jones's  wheel  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Howard,  but  the  merits  of  this  have  not 
yet  been  fully  proved. 

The  utility  of  wheels  to  carriages  may  be 
said  to  be  twofold ;  namely,  by  diminishing  or 
more  easily  overcoming  the  resistance  or  fric- 
tion from  the  carriage,  and  more  easily  over- 
coming obstacles  in  the  road.  In  the  first  the 
friction  on  the  ground  is  transferred,  in  some, 
degree,  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  wheel  to 
its  nave  and  axle,  and  in  the  latter  they  serve 
easily  to  raise  the  carriage  over  obstacles  and 
asperities  met  with  on  the  roads.  In  both 
these  cases  the  height  of  the  wheel  is  of  mate- 
rial consideration ;  as  the  spokes  act  as  levers, 
the  top  of  an  obstacle  being  the  fulcrum,  their 
length  enables  the  carriage  more  easily  to  sur- 
mount them,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
wheel  to  the  axle  serves  more  easily  to  dimi- 
nish or  to  overcome  the  friction  of  an  axle,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Jacob  in  his  work  on  Whtet 
Carriaget^ 

Carriages  with  four  wheels  are  much  more 
advantageous  than  carriages  with  two  wheels, 
as  carts ;  for  with  two  wheels,  it  is  plain,  the 
tiller  horse  carries  part  of  the  weight  in  one 
way  or  other ;  in  going  down  hill  the  weight 
bears  upon  the  horse,  and  in  going  up  hill  the 
weight  falls  the  other  way  and  lifts  the  horse, 
which  is  still  worse.  Besides,  as  the  wheels 
sink  into  the  holes  in  the  roads,  sometimes  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  oUier,  the  shafts 
strike  against  the  tiller*s  sides,  which  destroys 
many  horses;  moreover,  when  one  of  the 
wheels  sinks  into  a  hole  or  rut,  half  the  weight 
f^Us  that  way,  which  endangers  the  overturn- 
ing of  the  carriage. 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  broad  wheels 
in  amending  and  preserving  the  roads,  it  haa 
been  so  long  and  «nerally  acknowledged  as  to 
have  occasioned  tbe  legislature  to  enforce'' 
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use.  At  the  same  time  the  proprietors  and 
drivers  of  carriages  seem  to  be  convinced,  by 
experience,  that  a  narrow-wheeled  carl  is  more 
easily  and  speedily  drawn  by  the  same  number 
of  horses  than  a  broad-wheeled  one  of  the  same 
bqrden:  probably  because  they  are  much 
lighter,  and  have  less  friction  on  the  axle. 

WHEEL-PLOUGH.    See  Plough. 

WHEY.  A  provincial  term  applied  to  the 
serous  part  of  the  milk,  from  which  the  curd 
has  been  separated. 

Whey,  when  new  and  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
forms  an  agreeable  beverage,  and  with  oatmeal 
makes  an  excellent  gruel  or  porridge.  Left  till 
it  gets  sour,  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion as  readily  as  buttermilk.  Among  the  Tar- 
tars and  Scythians  a  spirituous  liquor  is  pre- 
pared from  milk  which  has  undergone  fer- 
mentation. 

Whey  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  green  and 
white;  the  former  escaping  readily  from  the 
curd,  while  the  latter  is  freed  from  it  by  means 
of  pressure.  There  are  different  meUiods  of 
extracting  the  whey.  In  some  dairies  the  whole 
whey,  when  taken  from  the  cheese-tub,  is  put 
into  pails  or  other  vessels,  where  it  remains 
for  about  24  hours;  when  it  is  creamed,  and 
the  whey  is  applied  to  the  use  of  calves  and 
pigs,  which  are  said  to  thrive  as  well  on  it 
after  the  cream  has  been  taken  from  it  as  be- 
fore. The  cream,  when  skimmed  off  the  whey, 
is  put  into  a  brass  pan  and  boiled,  and  after- 
wards set  in  pans  or  jars,  where  it  remains  till 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  churning  is  procured, 
which  in  large  dairies  happens  generally  once, 
but  sometimes  twice,  in  the  week.  In  Ayr- 
shire whey  is  given  to  horses.  See  Daiat  and 
Milk. 

WHEY  BUTTER,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
butter  made  from  the  whey  which  is  taken  from 
the  cord,  after  the  milk  is  coagulated  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheese.  It  is  chiefly  made  in 
those  counties  where  cheese  is  manufactured, 
and  where  it  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  profits  of  the  dairy.  In  the  county  of  Derby, 
more  butter  is  said  to  be  made  from  whey  than 
from  the  cream  of  milk,  or  from  milk  churned 
altogether.  A  similar  preparation  in  the  United 
States  goes  under  the  names  of  cottage  cheese, 
schmeer  case,  Sec, 

WHIN,  or  GORSE.  See  Fuazi. 
.  WHISKY.  A  spirit  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  corn,  sugar,  or  molasses,  though 
generally  from  the  former.  Whisky  is  the 
**  national  spirit,"  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland;  but  that  distilled  in  the 
former  is  generally  reckoned  superior  to  that 
of  the  latter. 

WHITE  CROPS.  A  term  used  in  England 
to  designate  crops  of  grain,  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  Ac. 

WHITE-ROT  {HydrocoiyU;  from  kydor.w^r 
ter,  and  cotyU,  a  cavity;  in  reference  to  the 
plants  growing  in  moist  situations,  and  the 
leaves  being  hollowed  like  cups).  One  spe- 
cies only  is  indigenous,  the  common  white-rot 
or  marsh  penny-wort  (H,  vttlgaris),  which  grows 
rery  frequent  on  moist  heaths,  boggy  com- 
ipons,  and  the  margins  of  little  clear  rivulets. 
It  is  perennial  in  habit,  flowering  in  Mayor 
lune.  The  roots  are  fibrous ;  stems  creepini: 
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to  the  extent  of  8  or  3  feet,  slender,  sntoolk, 
often  subdivided,  quite  prostrate.  Learn  sol^ 
tary  or  aggregate,  on  upright,  simple  fooi-staib, 
2.or  3  inches  high ;  orbicular,  peltaie,  $0006, 
cloven  at  the  base.  Umbels  very  small,  of  di- 
minutive white  or  reddish,  nearly  sessile  lof- 
ers.  Fruit  somewhat  wrinkled,  compre$»i 
This  herb  is  acrid,  and,  probably,  like  o.hm 
of  the  umbelliferous  tribe  growing  is  m 
places,  poisonous.  Bat  whether  ii  causes  thi 
rot  in  sheep,  and,  indeed,  whether  these  is.- 
mals  ever  touch  it,  is  doabtfal.  Too  ms.i 
pasture  is  known  to  produce  that  disease,  b^ 
there  the  Hydrocotylt  is  generally  to  be  food 
See  Rot. 

WHITE-THORN.    SecHAWTHois. 

WHITE-TOP  {Jgnttu  otto).  Sec  Hxui 
and  Ybllow-Top. 

WHITLOW- GRASS  (Dni6a,  from  ^ 
acrid,  biting;  alluding  to  the  taste  of  at 
leaves).  Some  of  the  species  of  this  fs'J 
arc  very  pretty,  being  well  adapted  \x  e» 
men  ting  rock- work  or  growing  in  pots  as«g 
other  alpine  plants.  A  mixture  of  kan  u^ 
peat  suits  them  best;  and  iheyiacreiKfai 
facility,  either  by  dividing  at  the nrtor liy 
seeds.  There  are  in  England  fin  vain  sft- 
cies:  the  common  whillow-graa  (5- f"™*j«' 
the  yellow  alpine  whitlow-grass  (R  ss»)5 
the  simple-haired  whitlow-grass  (i).to*4'* 
twisted-podded  whitlow-grass  (D.vitm]\^ 
the  speedwell-leaved  whitlow-grass  (D*** 
lis).  The  leaves  are  undivided;  thel)«B 
either  white  or  yellow. 

WHORTLEBERRY  (VaMmm).  Ages 
of  shrubs  mostly  of  very  humble  growih,*^ 
simple,  alternate,  evergreen,  or  dcciisa 
leaves.  Flowers  stalked,  solitary  or  1^ 
gate,  reddish  or  while,  very  elegant  *^ 
blue,  black,  or  red,  acid  and  eaUble.  w§^ 
tius  is  chiefly  Americas,  and  the  fo&?®* 
red  in  decay.  All  the  species  are  fw^ 
cultivating,  some  of  them  for  the  sakeoi^c 
fruit,  some  for  curiosity,  and  others  two* 
men^   The  diflferent  kinds  of  whorilcberTytt- 

bilberry  succeed  well  in  peat  soU  or  ^ 
sandy  loam.  Some  of  them  grow  bestinsc^ 
situations,  and  others  in  dry.  They  ^1 
raised  from  root  suckers,  creeping  rjj**-^ 
ing  rooting  stems,  or  from  seeds.  There » 
four  indigenous  species,  namely-—  , 
1.  In  England  the  black  whorUebcityorM 
berry  (  V.  mirtyUu9),  is  a  shrub  growing on^ 
heaths,  and  in  woods  where  the  ^^^n 
chiefly  in  mountainous  countries,  abaD<ttw 
flowering  in  May.  The  stem  is  bushy,froB^ 
2  feet  high,  with  irregular,  smooth,  greeM«^ 
angular  branches.  Leaves  stalked,  ot^ 
rated,  about  an  inch  long,  bright  gif**'^i^^ 
thin,  delicate,  and  veiny;  deciduous,  i^ 
on  simple,  axillary,  solitary,  drooping  ^ 
Corolla  ovate,  bright  red,  with  a  waxy  ^ 
parency.  Berries  bluish-black,  of  6  ccUs,^ 
but  not  agreeable  nor  wholesome  e^c^P^* 
dressed.    They  are,  nevertheless,  eaten  ra» 

some  countries  with  boiled  cream  and  ^^ 
The  leaves  contain  a  good  deal  of  tannic » 
and  have  been  snbsUtuted  ^r  those  of  tffl« 
as  an  astringent  medicine,  but  are  very  uu 
to  them.  , ...  ^ 

1.  Bog  whortleberry  or  great  bilberry 
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uliginomm)t  grows  on  bog^y,  moantainous 
heatb$,and  is  common  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot* 
Jand.  Ii  flowers  in  May.  Taller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, wiih  round  branches.  Leaves  obovate, 
entire,  smooth,  deciduous.  Flowers  several 
together,  flesh-coloured.  Berries  large,  bluish- 
black,  less  acid,  and  less  wholesome  than  the 
former. 

3.  Red  whortleberry,  or  cowberry  (V,  vitU 
idaaJ)  This  species  grows  on  dry,  stony,  turfy 
heaths,  or  in  mountainous  woods,  in  many 
pans  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  north  of 
England.  It  is  plentiful  in  Derbyshire.  It  is 
an  evergreen,  flowering  in  June.  The  roots 
are  creeping;  stems  erect,  3  or  4  inches  high, 
with  a  few  irregular,  wavy,  leafy,  downy 
branches  at  the  summit.  Berries  globose, 
deep  red,  astringent,  and  acid,  with  much  bit- 
terness, which  they  lose  by  immersion  for  some 
hours  in  water  before  they  are  made  into  pies, 
rob,  or  jelly.  In  the  latter  state  this  fruit  is 
excellent  for  sore  throats,  as  well  as  for  eating 
with  venison  or  other  roast  meat,  as  is  prac- 
tised generally  in  Sweden.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Uva  ursL 
They  contain  much  astringent  matter,  and  are 
little  inferior  to  Uva  wni  as  a  medicine. 

4.  Marsh  whortleberry,  or  cranberry  (K  oxy- 
coccus).  This  species  grows  in  clear,  watery, 
turfy  bogs,  among  mosses.  The  roots  are 
creeping,  with  many  long  fibres.  Stems  slen- 
der, wiry,  trailing,  and  creeping,  with  numerous 
leafy  branches.  Leaves  ovate,  entire,  smooth, 
revolute,  acuife,  perennial.  Flowers  very  ele- 
gant, drooping,  on  simple  red  stalks,  several 
together  at  the  end  of  each  branch.  Berries 
spotted  in  an  early  state,  finally  deep  red,  very 
acid,  highly  grateful  to  m6st  people  in  tarts  or 
other  preparations  with  sugar;  though  in 
Sweden  they  serve  only  for  the  acid  liquor  to 
boil  silver  plate  in,  to  eat  away  the  minute  ex- 
ternal particles  of  the  copper  alloy. 

Mr.  Nnttall  enumerates  twenty-five  species 
of  whortleberry,  or  huckleberry,  natives  of 
the  United  States,  17  of  which  are  deciduous, 
and  8  evergreens.  The  following  is  his  enu- 
meration : 

I.  Leaves  deciehcout. 

1.  VtMceimum  ttamineum*  Berries  large,  partly 
pyriform,  and  green  when  ripe;  bitter  and 
scarcely  edible.  2.  album,  3.  arboreum,  The 
largest  species  of  the  genus  in  North  America; 
branches  divaricated ;  flowers  partly  as  in  V. 
stamineum ;  berries  rather  dry  but  sweet,  with 
a  granular  pulp.  4.  dummim.  Very  low,  and 
running  profusely;  berries  perfectly  black  to 
appearance,  conspicuously  crowned  by  the 
persistent  calyx.  6.  frondosvm.  Berries  and 
under  side  of  the  leaves  glaucous ;  fruit  large 
and  rarely  copious;  agreeable, but  quickly  de- 
liquescent, and  subject  to  be  infested  by  the 
larva  of  insects.  6.  pallidum,  7.  rtsinosum. 
Flowers  reddish,  angular.  Fruit  not  much  es- 
teemed. 8.  eorymb(mun.  Fruit  subacid,  and 
a^eeable,  as  well  as  that  of  the  following. 
9.  amoenum,  10.  virgatum,  11.  ftacalum,  12. 
galezans^  13.  Hguttrinum,  14.  ienellumf  some- 
times called  sugar-huckleberries,  small  and 
rather  too  saccharine,  but  a  very  agreeable 
fruit,  brought  in  great  quantities  to  the  Phila** 


delphia  market.  15.  uHgiiunum,  The  EuropeaHi 
whortleberry.     16.  myrlilhides,     17.  oBfpUonan* 

3.  Leaves  tempervirtnt, 

18.  Vitiaidaa.  Berries  scarlet,  farinaceous, 
and  insipid.  A  small  snbalpine  species,  indi- 
genous also  to  the  north  of  Europe.  19.  myr- 
tifolhtm*  20.  crcuti/olium.  A  variety  probably 
of  the  following.  21,  nitidum.  Branches  pro- 
cumbent and  repent.  FromVirginia  to  Georgia. 
22.  myrnnites.  23.  buxifoHum,  24.  ovatum.  25. 
obtutum.  These  two  last  are  indigenous  to  the 
northwest  coast. 

Vaccinium  is  a  North  American  genus,  with 
the  exception  of  3  species  in  Europe,  1  in  Jsr 
maica,  1  in  the  island  of  Taheiti,  in  the  Pacific, 
1  indigenous  to  Madeira  and  Cappadocia,  and 
3  in  Japan. 

The  species  first  named  by  Mr.Nuttall,  is  what 
is  commonly  called  in  the  Middle  States  squaw 
huckleberry  and  deerberry,  the  stems  of  which 
are  low.  The  5ih  species,  or  leafy  vaccinium,  is 
commonly  called  blue  huckleberry,  and  blue- 
tangles.  The  stems  grow  from  2  to  6  feet  high. 
The  large  and  dark  blue  berries  of  this  species 
are  a  very  agreeable  fruit.  The  7th  species,  or 
resinous  vaccinium,  is  commonly  known  in  the 
Middle  States  by  the  appellation  of  black  huckle- 
berry ;  the  fruit  of  this  has  larger  seeds  than 
the  species  last  described,  and,  though  pleasantt 
is  not  so  much  esteemed.  The  8th  species,  or 
corymbose  vaccinium,  is  what  is  known  in  the 
Mid()le  Slates  as  the  swamp,  or  tall  huckleberry, 
a  stout  shrub,  growing  from  5  to  10  feet  high, 
yielding  abundantly  large  berries,  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  purplish-black  when  ripe. 
Some  other  species,  especially  the  V.futcatum^ 
and  F.  amoenum^  are  confounded  with  this  by 
some  naturalists.  The  I4th  species  is  also  called 
the  Pennsylvania  vaccinium,  and  commonly  the 
sugar-huckleberry.  The  stem  of  this  is  from  1 
to  2  feet  high,  and  much  branched.  The  berries 
are  middle-sized  and  covered  with  a  little  sil- 
very powder  or  bloom  when  mature.  The  pro- 
duct is  very  abundant  and  the  fruit  sweet  and 
pleasant 

In  Kent  county,  Delaware,  a  new  species  or 
variety  of  whortleberry  has  been  recently 
discovered,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
rich  white  colour  with  a  yellowish  tinge.  The 
flavour  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  free  from  the 
least  harshness  or  acerbity.  They  are  of  course 
exempt  from  the  objection  to  the  common 
kinds,  that  of  staining  the  teeth  and  Hps. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river  a  new 
species  of  bushberry  has  been  discovered, 
called  Pambina. 

WIKE8.  A  provincial  term  in  England, 
signifying  temporary  boundaries  or  marks,  set 
up  to  divide  swath,  to  be  mown,  such  as  boughs 
in  the  common  fields, or  meadows.  Also  boughs 
set  upon  haycocks  for  tithes,  Aui. 

WILD  OATS.  A  name  given  to  the  tall 
oat-like  soft  grass  {Holcut  avenaeeut),  A  noxi- 
ous weed  in  arable  lands.    See  Hokcvs. 

WILD  PEAR  TREE.    See  Jvn  Bsamr. 

WILLOW   (Salix;  from  »c/,  near,  and  Mm, 
water  (Celtic) ;  in  allusion  to  the  place  of  iu 
growth :  or  from  eaUre,  to  leap,  because  of  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth).    An  extensive  g^*^ 
of  well-known  useful  and  ornamental 
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ted  shrobo.  They  all  delight  lo  grow  io 
swampy  places,  and  are  increased  by  cuttings, 
thoagh  some  of  ihe  more  rare  alpine  kinds 
root  with  difficolty.  There  is  no  tribe  of  trees 
of  such  various  magnitude  as  the  willows,  from 
the  large  white  willow  to  the  minute  SaUx  her" 
baeta,  six  of  which  may  be  placed  between  two 
leaves  of  a  duodecima,  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
and  dowers.  Many  of  the  species  of  willow, 
under  the  names  of  osier  and  sallow,  are  ex- 
tensively grown  for  the  manufacture  of  basket- 
rods  ;  the  best  sorts  for  which  are  the  great 
round-leaved  sallow  (8,  eaprea)  and  the  com- 
mon osier  (S.  rimiita/tf).  The  branches  of 
some  of  the  species  are  used  as  stakes,  poles, 
handles  to  rakes,  hoes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
economical  purposes.  Loudon  {Jirh.  Brit,)  says, 
'^In  the  north  of  Europe  (he  bark  of  S,  alba  is 
ased  for  tanning  leather,  and  for  dyeing  yarn 
of  a  common  cinnamon  colour;  and  the  leaves 
aad  young  shoots  are  given  to  cattle  in  a  green 
atate,  or  dried  like  the  twigs  of  the  birch,  and 
laid  up  for  winter  fodder."  The  bark,  how- 
ever, is  less  valuable  than  that  of  some  of  the 
other  species.  The  leaves  of  the  least  willow 
(S.  Ikerbaeea),  soaked  in  water,  are  employed,  in 
Iceland  for  tanning  leather.  {Paxton*9  Bot. 
Diet,)  The  arrangement  of  the  species  of 
villows  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty, 
MS  well  as  their  technical  discrimination. 
Am<mg  the  numerous  species  of  willows  there 
we  only  a  few  which  are  cultivated  for  farm 
purposes:  of  these  we  shall  enumerate  and 
4lescrib<e  the  following:*- 

1.  The  long-leaved  triandrous  willow  (fiL 
iriandra).  This  tree  is  very  common  in  wet 
voods,  hedges,  and  osier  gronnds.  It  is  of  an 
upright  form,  rising  naturally,  when  not  in- 
jured, to  the  height  of  90  feet;  towards  autumn 
easting  the  bark  of  its  trunk  and  larger  branches 
in  broad,  solid  portions,  cracking  angularly 
•anader,  like  the  plane  tree.  The  young 
iranehes  are  erect,  long,  tough,  and  pliant, 
amooth,  leafy,  bipwnish,  somewhat  brittle  at 
their  joint  or  insertion.  Leaves  linear-oblong, 
aerrated,  smooth,  rather  unequally  sloping  at 
Ahe  base.  The  narrower-leaved  willows  gene- 
rally come  under  the  denomination  of  osiers, 
of  which  this  is  one  of  the  most  valaable.  It 
is  cultivated  for  white  basket-work,  prodocing 
rods  6  or  9  feet  long,  tough  and  pUant,  even 
when  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  very  durable. 
They  are  cut  down  every  year.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  species ;  one,  called 
the  French  willow,  is  cultivated  in  Sussex  and 
.  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England ;  it  is  more 
alender  in  form, and  only  about  12  or  16  feet  high. 
3.  Bedford  willow  (5.  Btutelliaua),  When 
tiiis  tree  was  first  recommended  for  cultivation, 
by  the  name  of  the  Leicestershire,  or-Dishley 
willow,  it  was  regarded  with  scorn  as  "  only 
the  crack  willow"  (S.  fragtUt),  a  sort  noto- 
riously useless.  This  ic^norance  and  prejudice 
are  now  removed,  and  this  willow  is  found  the 
most  profitable  for  cultivation  of  any  species 
of  the  genus,  for  the  value  of  its  timber  as 
well  as  bark,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and 
the  handsome  aspect  of  the  tree.  This  spe- 
■^es  of  willow  was  first  brought  into  notice  by 
)  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  engaged  an 
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able  chemist,  Mr.  Biggia,  to  mike  eiperiaoi 
upon  it  It  was  found  to  cootain  in  its  bi;] 
more  of  the  tanning  principle  thaa  idj  oiw 
tree  of  England,  except  the  oak.  Tbe  bail 
also  contains  the  largest  qoaniity  of  tri-'ii . 
salt  which  has  been  fuondusefoias&'ayi 
tute  fur  the  quinia  and  cinchooa  in  a<[ofNri 
which  is  much  less  liable  to  excite  irnuLi 
in  the  stomach  than  the  salu  of  the  ciqcj^^  ; 
It  is  of  great  imp<»runce  that  the  diMr^  3 
between  this  willow  and  the  crack rlicr  I 
fragiHt)  should  be  clearly  pointed  oai-nB  u 
count  of  the  wide  difference  io  their  qci.^ 
and  value.  This  tree  is  more  hand:>oi?  :i 
the  crack  willow  in  its  modeof  grovth,Lv  i 
as  altogether  of  a  lighter  or  brighter  hut  h 
branches  are  long,  straight,  and  slenfe ' 
angular  in  their  insertion,  like  8.frjeii.  w: 
the  trees,  when  stripped  of  their  leavti  w 
always  be  distinguished  by  these  marki .' 
are  polished,  very  tough,  flexible,  re*! "^ 
smooth.  Leaves  lanceolate, laperii? t^- 
end,  serrated  thronghont,  lod  reff  jaaA 
Those  of  Rfragilit  are  ovatt^aiwc^s:  i« 
foot-stalk,  also,  is  longer  than  the  «^s^ 
in  S-fragdM  it  is  so  short  that  the  lerii!»: 
sessile.    In  both  it  is  glsndolar  orktfr 

3.  Bitter  purple  willow  («•  W'^IJ!' 
is  a  shrub  growing  in  low  meadoffMS** 
banks  of  rivers  and  ditches, but  turt/'^ 
The  trunk  is  3  or  4  feet  high,  viih  kwp* 
der,very  smooth  branches,  spreadinf  »* 
and,  if  not  supported,  trailing  w  w  P^ 
of  a  rich  and  shining  purple,  ^  « s«^ 
glaucous  hue.  Leaves  partly  oppofiit'^ 
lanceolate,  serrated,  very  smooth,  MmJ»* 
base.  This  is  a  very  valtttble  ««r  J^ 
basket-work,  but  rtore  especially  &rPJ 
into  low,  close  fences,  to  fewP***!!^, 
rabbits;  the  leaves  and  b^^ttf^to  T^ 
bitter,  those  animals  will  not  **^f^|fl;. 
twigs,  moreover,  are  so  long,*^  ^. 
ble,  that  Uicy  may  be  m»e^°!"*j» 
shape,  and  kept  very  close  to  diep^^ 
they  always  retaia  their  honio»|«  r;^ 
growth.  Such  a  fence  is  ^^^^^ 
one  made  of  wire,  and  is.I»"*P^"T^i 
blc,  as  continually  producing  JOUBbS"!^^ 
supply  the  place  of  those  «^**°ff^-_jjiKH 
portant  to  distinguish  this  o»«i»'r\  j^ 
willow  from  that  lo  be  next  dttcnoe* 
bark  contains  much  salicina. ,  ,. ,  ^^  j 

4.  The  rose  willow  (&  if'  P^^^, 
marshes,  osier  holts,  and  abwit»De»" 
rivulets.  It  is  a  tree  of  humble  gro*"- ^^ 
about  10  feet  high,  smooth  m  erery  p  ^ 
gelher  of  a  lighter  hne  lh«Jf* '^u> 
branches  not  trailing,  but  upnghi,  ^^  ^ 
polished,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  p^rr  ^ 
colour,  tough,  and  pliable,  'ess  .  ^^ 
elongated  than  the  foregoing:  ^P'^'; '  ^ 
useful  for  the  coarser  ^^  ^  ^^..^i 
Leaves  partly  opposite.  oWon?-^'!|^ 
pointed,  i^ightly  serrated,  ^erysm^^ 
towards  the  ba.4.  Their  colo..ral.?h-j^^ 
glaucous  green,  turning  ^^f '  .hjii 
The  leaves  and  twigs  "i*.  l«*^,'^HMrt^^^ 
former,  and  the  greater  sire  of  tne  ^^  j 
well  as  branches,  renders  ihwsP^  ^^ 
several  purposes  which  thai  is « 
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makes  a  better  figure  in  plantations,  and  the 
roots  give  more  solidity  to  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  ditches. 

5.  Common  white  willow  (Sf.  alba).  This  is 
a  tall  tree,  whose  bark  is  thick,  full  of  cracks, 
useful  for  tanning ;  and,  as  yielding  much  sali- 
cina,  good  also  for  the  cure  of  agues,  (hough 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  true  Bedford, 
or  Huntingdon  willow.  The  bark  is  called 
cortex  salignum,  and  angliranum  by  some  writers. 
The  branches  are  numerous,  spreading  widely, 
silky  when  young.  Leaves  all  alternate,  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, pointed,  serrated,  silky  on  both 
sides;  the  lowest  serratures  glandular.  There 
is  a  variety  which  is  very  superior  in  the 
value  of  the  wood  and  bark,  and  thcf  rapid 
growth  as  well  as  handsome  aspect  of  the 
tree,  to  the  original  species.  8ee  Osiib  and 
Sallow. 

The  willow  genus  contains  more  than  130 
species,  chiefly  distributed  over  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Many  of  the 
species  are  alpine.  Only  4  have  as  yet  been 
found  indigenous  to  8outh  America,  whilst  in 
Korth  America  botanists  enumerate  upwards 
of  25  indigenous  kinds.  Borne  of  these  are 
mere  shrubs. 

The  black  willow  (S.  nigra)  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  American  willows,  and  the  most 
analogous  to  that  of  Europe.    It  is  less  mutti- 

£licd  in  the  Northera  and  Southern  than  in  the 
iiddle  and  especially  in  the  Western  States. 
It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers, 
such  as  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio,  and  is 
called  black  willow,  or  simply  willow. 

The  black  willow  is  rarely  more  ^han  SO  or 
35  feet  high  and  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter, 
fl  divides  at  a  small  height  into  several  diver- 
gent but  not  pendent  limbs,  and  forms  a  spacious 
summit  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  finely 
denticnlated,  of  a  light  green,  and  destitute  of 
stipulse.  In  the  uniformity  of  its  colouring  the 
foliage  of  this  species  differs  from  that  of  the 
European  willow,  the  lower  surface  of  which 
is  glaucous. 

Upon  the  trunk  the  bark  is  grayish  and  fine- 
ly chapt;  upon  the  roots  it  is  of  a  dark  brown, 
"Whence  may  have  been  derived  the  specific 
■name  of  the  tree.  The  roots  aflTord  an  in- 
tensely bitter  decoction,  which  is  considered 
in  the  country  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  and 
as  a  preventive  and  a  remedy  for  intermittent 
fevers. 

The  wood  is  white  and  soft,  and  the  branches 
are  easily  broken  from  the  tree.  Neither  the 
-wood  nor  the  twigs  are  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose.     (MichoMX.) 

Michanx  describes  two  other  species  of  Ame- 
rican willow.  One,  from  being  found  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  he  calls  Cham- 
plain  willow  (S.  liputrina).  It  grows  20  to  25 
feet  high,  with  7  or  8  inches  diameter,  and  very 
much  resembles  the  black  willow,  except  that 
the  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower.  The  other 
is  the  shining  willow  {S.  lurida)^  so  called  on 
account  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  foliage.  This 
Michaoz  found  only  in  the  Middle  and  North- 
ern States.  It  is  found  in  moist  but  open 
grounds,  and  is  more  common  on  the  edges  of 
the  salt  meadows  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
forests ;  it  is  aUo  seen  on  the  islands,  not  co- 


vered with  woods,  in  the  rivers,  and  near  iIm 
shores  of  the  lakes. 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
superior  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  oval- 
acuminate,  denticulated,  and  sometimes  4  inches 
in  length. 

The  shining  willow  attains  the  height  of  18 
or  20  feet;  but  its  ordinary  elevation  is  9  or  16 
feet  Baskets  are  made  of  its  branches,  when 
those  of  the  European  willow,  which  are  pre- 
ferable, cannot  be  obtained ;  but  it  possesses 
no  property  that  recommends  it  to  attention. 

Many  species  of  willow  are  found  in  the 
United  Slates  and  in  Canada,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  susceptible  of  no  useful  em- 
ployment. The  three  species  described  are 
distinguished  only  by  their  superior  height;^ 
but  even  these  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Eu- 
ropean willow  in  size  and  in  (he  properties  of 
their  wood.  In  the  Northern  and  Middle  Slates, 
particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  some 
townships  in  the  lower  part  of  New  Jersey, 
great  numbers  of  the  European  willow  have 
been  planted,  of  which  light  baskets  are  fabri- 
cated for  the  market  of  Philadelphia.  This 
tree  furnishes  the  charcoal  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.    {Mickaux,) 

The  common  yellow  willow  is  the  8.  vitelUna 
of  botanists.  It  is  also  frequently  called  golden 
willow,  and  by  some  egg-yolk  willow.  The 
French  call  it  Le  Saule.  This, says  Dr.  Darling- 
ton, was  early  introduced  here  as  a  shade  tree, 
and  has  become  partially  naturalized  in  many 
places.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any  but  the 
pUtillaie  plant  A  variety  with  paler  bark  (per- 
haps the  8,  alba  of  authors)  is  also  occasionally 
to  be  met  with.  The  handsome  &  babyUmiea,  or 
weeping  willow,  is  more  generally  preferred  aa 
an  ornamental  shade  tree,  and  the  pistillate 
plant  of  that  species  is  extensively  propagated 
about  houses,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
naturalized. 

WILLOW-HERB  (EpUobtumyfrom  epi, upon, 
and  loboa,  a  lobe ;  the  flowers  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  seated  on  the  top  of  the  pod). 
Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  very 
ornamental,  as  E,  angutiifoHvm;  while  a  few 
others,  sueh  as  E.  mofUanumt  are  mere  weeds. 
They  all  grow  well  in  any  common  soil,  and 
are  either  increased  by  seeds  or  by  dividing 
the  roots.  The  indigenous  species  are  nine, 
namely,  the  rosebay  willow-herb  (E.  aftguaHfo- 
Kwm),  the  great  hairy  willow-herb  (E,  kimUuni)^ 
the  small-flowered  hoary  willow-herb  (E.  par- 
vijlorum),  the  broad  smooth-leaved  willow-herb 
(E,  montanum)t  pale  smooth-leaved  willow-herb 
(£.  roaeum),  square-stalked  willow-herb  (£.  £«- 
tragonum),  round-stalked  marsh  willow-herb 
(E.  paluttrt),  chickweed-leaved  willow-herb 
(E.  alsinifolium),  and  the  alpine  willow-herb 
(E.  alpinum). 

These  are  all  perennial  herbs,  with  simple, 
irenerally  toothed,  leaves ;  flowers  mostly  pur- 
ple, in  terminal  leafy  clusters  or  spikes,  with- 
out scent    The  most  common  of  these  are— ^ 

1.  The  rose-bay  willow-herb  (E.  anguttifo* 
Hum),  which  grows  wild  in  meadows  and  moist, 
shady  places,  chiefly  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  root  is  creeping,  fleshy,  with  numerous 
buds,  stems  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  erect, 
roundish,  leafy,  smooth,  reddish,  seldom  brar  " 
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ed.  Leaves  scattered,  nvunerous,  nearly  sessile, 
linear-lanceolate,  acute,  varioas  in  breadth, 
veiny,  smcioth.  Fluwers  crimson,  inodorons, 
very  handsome,  numerous,  in  long  terminal 
upright  clusters.  This  is  a  very  ornamental 
flower,  common  in  gardens,  where  it  increases 
but  too  rapidly  ;  thriving,  like  many  mountain 
plants,  even  in  the  smoky  air  of  London.  There 
is  a  white  variety.  2.  The  great  hairy  willow- 
herb  (E.  hiratUwn),  This  species  is  very  com- 
mon in  England  in  all  watery  places,  ditches, 
and  the  margins  of  rivers;  among  reeds,  coarse 
grasses,  and  willows.  It  has  an  extensively 
creeping  root.  The  whole  herbage  is  downy, 
soft,  and  clammy,  exhaling  a  peculiar  but  tran- 
sitory acidulous  scent,  justly  compared  to  the 
flavour  of  boiled  codlings  and  cream.  Stems 
four  feet  or  more  in  height,  round,  leafy, 
copiously  branched,  and  bushy.  Leaves  half, 
clasping  the  stem,  ovate-lanceolate,  hairy. 
Flowers  in  leafy  corymbose  clusters,  large,  of  a 
/delicate  pink.  Of  this  genus,  which  is  most 
multiplied  in  the  North  of  Europe,  there  are  8 
species  enumerated  in  NuttaWa  Genera  as  in- 
digenous to  North  America. 

WILLOW.LICE.    8ee  ApHiniAift, 

WILLOW-WEED.  In  England,  a  name 
applied  ill  the  fens  to  the  snake-weed,  or  pale- 
flowered  persicaria  {Polygomim  lupathifolmm), 
an  annual  plant,  which  grows  very  freely  on 
all  loose  and  deep  soils,  and  on  marshy  lands, 
though  it  be  scarcely  known  to  any  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  clay,  and  it  is  as  rarely  to  be  seen 
on  any  sort  of  turnip  land.  This  plant  grows 
commonly  from  18  inches  to  2  feet;  its  stalks 
are  tender  and  succulent,  pale,  spotted,  or  red- 
dish; the  joints  much  swollen.  The  plant 
branches  most  when  it  has  free  growth,  and 
produces  a  great  number  of  crowded  spikes  of 
seeds.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  wil- 
low, but  are  charged  with  dark  spots  in  the 
middle.  The  seeds  are  very  bright  and  heavy, 
highly  nutritious,  and  therefore  very  grateful  to 
birds,  especially  partridges.  Those  who  keep 
decoys  for  catching  wild  ducks  will  buy  the 
seeds  to  feed  and  entice  the  fowl.  Pigs  will  do 
well  on  them,  if  boiled.  These  seeds  very 
much  infest  samples  of  fen  corn,  whether 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley.  As  a  weed  in  fen  soils, 
this  plant  is  the  most  ramping  and  cumber- 
some of  any  weed  that  grows. 

WIND.    See  Weather. 

WIND-FLOWER.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
marsh  gentian.    See  GurriAir. 

WIND,  in  HORSES.  See  Bbouk  Wiim 
and  RoARiire. 

WINDMILL.  A  well-known  contrivance 
for  grinding  com  or  raising  water,  which  is 
put  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  wind  upon 
Its  sails  or  vanes.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  ver- 
iical  and  horizontaly  but  the  former  is  generally 
preferred.  Since  the  extensive  introduction  of 
improved  horse  power,  hand,  and  steam  ma- 
chinery, windmills  are  becoming  much  less 
common  throughout  the  country;  and  from 
depending  entirely  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
weather,  they  are  only  suited  to  elevated  or  ex- 
posed situations,  where  they  will  catch  every 
passing  breeze;  and  are  much  less  useful  than 
^ater-miils,  which  can  generally  be  kept  at 
ork  continuously,  or  for  a  much  longer 
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period.  A  set  of  arms  and  nAsnishil^ij. 
vantageously  used  in  suoie  sitaaiioDS  forpcap- 
ing  up  water  rrom  a  well  into  a  trough  or  cis- 
tern for  CRttle,or  for  the  pQrposesofirTi»-i.o'. 
In  the  West  Indies,  a  simple  apparatus  of  il-s 
kind  is  usually  afiacbed  to  the  pamp  or  ?ell  j 
the  farm-yard.  The  velocity  of  the  saisii 
windmill,  in  a  moderate  wind,  vas  calcib: 
by  Mr.  Ferguson  to  be  thirty  miles  an  bo-jr. 

WIND-PLANT.  Wood  or  Grove  Aneic:; 
(Ji,  nemorota).  An  American  plant,  with  i p^ 
rennial  root,  found  in  the  moist  voodlaaj;;: 
thickets  of  the  Middle  States,  flowering  in  Apr. 
and  May.  Flowers  while,  oAcq  ungei  ?a 
purple. 

WINDROW.  A  term  signifying  in  Eajisl 
the  green  parts,  or  borders  of  a  field,  fcn 
in  order  to  carry  the  earth  on  other  iii^ 
mend  it ;  so  called  becan.^  it  is  laid  isJtiv 
and  exposed  to  the  wind.  It  is  also  ^^-'^ 
to  a  row  of  peats  or  a  line  of  hay  eipoai'J 
dry,  and  also  to  turfs  cut  npinpnu-i^i 
burning. 

WINE  (rvtum,  Lat.;  wn,  Fr.;  wia« 
and  Span.;  vinho,  Portu.;  wtt^Oir.:^^ 
Dutch;  iCTH,  Swed.;  run,  Dan.;  bs-^^';^ 
well-known  agreeable,  and,  whca  tso^^ 
used.  Wholesome  liquor,  prepared 'r«  ^^ 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  thai  of  sf -  ^^'^ 
fruits.  The  invention  of  wine  is  inf-^-* 
the  obscurity  of  the  earliest  ages.  Th<^ 
writings,  however,  lead  us  to  belie»«  i"- 
must  have  been  known  before  ihedeo:^.  * 
wc  are  informed  that  the  pairiaich  N  i^ ; 
mediately  after  that  overwhelming  ""'•  * 
gan  to  be  a  husbandman ;  and  he  ?»'*• 
vineyard ;  and  he  drank  of  the  mtv^': 
drunken"  (Genesis,  ch.  ix.  v.  20, 21).  J^^ 
cient  reason  for  supposing  that  iiT^*' J 
mented  liquor,  and  not  merely  iliej:^^''*'' 
of  the  grape.  It  is,  indeed,  naturalst^Jj 
that  in  those  countries  where  ih*''^,  ^ 
native,  the  spontaneous  fennentaiKi  •• 
juice  of  the  fruit,  when  it  was  expres*«f  ^ 
purposely  or  accidentally,  and  not  mt^^ 
used  as  a  beverage,  would  have  naiun^J ' 
to  the  invention  of  makin?  wine  at  i 
early  period.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certij  ^ 
until  modern  times  the  preparauoa  at 
was  purely  empiricaL  . 

The  history  of  wine  is  of  great  ntereft 
it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt e?enii 
brief  sketch  of  it  in  an  article  of  ihts*^ 
tion,  and  therefore  we  shall  confineoarrefi 
upon  that  part  of  the  subject  to  some  ^ 
of  the  wines  used  in  England,  onr  f 
being  rather  to  treat  of  the  general  mW' 
followed  in  making  and  preserving  »|^ 
to  explain  its  dietetic  qualities,  than  tJir* 
history.  i 

Wine,  at  a  former  period,  was  ^^ 
England  for  sale,  and  most  of  the  larf«  ^ 
were  supplied  with  it  from  grapes  raw 
their  own  vineyards ;  but  at  no  time  vas 
sidered  equal  in  quality  to  foreign  viii«^ 
certainly  no  stronger  reason  for  tje  n 
into  which  winc-making  in  England  ie>i 
be  stated.  Soon  after  theNormM  wa 
much  encouragement  was  given  to  the  im 
tion  of  the  wines  of  Anion  and  of  roiw" 
in  the  time  of  Heniy  ffl.  we  find  those 
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Mo^Hle  and  St.  John,  probably  an  Italian  sweet 
^vine^  were  added  to  the  imports.  But  for  a 
considerable  period  the  foreign  wines  were 
not  drunk  in  their  genuine  form,  but  were 
mixed  with  honey,  sugar,  orange  juice,  and 
even  opium.  Chaucer,  in  the  Knight't  Tale, 
speaks  of 

•*  A  clarrle  (claret)  made  of  c«»rfa!n  wine, 
Wiib  iiarcuiise  and  opto  of  Thebea  flue." 

These  mixed  wines  received  different  names, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  wine  employed. 
When  made  with  Burgundy  or  Bordeaux,  the 
mixture  was  called  Bishop;  whea  with  old 
Rhenish,  its  name  was  Cardinal;  and  when 
with  Tokay,  it  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Popt,  In  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  the  taste  for 
sweet  wines  prevailed;  and  consequently  we 
find  the  wines  which  Alsace  then  furnished, 
which  were  chiefly  sweet,  were  much  used.  In 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  profusion  and  diver- 
sity of  wines  displayed  on  the  tables  even  of 
the  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  southern  provinces,  almost  exceed 
belief.  Harrison,  in  his  account  of  the  mode 
of  living  in  England  in  that  reign,  states,  that 
there  were  upwards  of  eighty-six  different 
wines  in  use;  "whereof,"  he  adds,  **Vernage, 
Cate-piment,  Raspis,  Muscadell,  Romnie,  Bas- 
tanl.  Tire,  Oseie,  Gaprike,  Clareie,  and  Mal- 
meseie  are  not  least  of  all  accompted  of,  be- 
cause of  their  strength  and  valure."  {Hollins' 
hecTs  Chron,  p.  167.)  Sack,  with  which  all  are 
familiar  who  have  read  the  works  of  our  im- 
mortal dramatist,  was  a  dry  Spanish  wine;  but 
sugar  was  often  added  to  it,  with  the  view,  as 
Yenner  informs  us,  to  lessen  the  hot  and  pene- 
trative quality  of  the  wine.  In  truth,  the  best 
sack  (for  there  were  several  kinds  in  use)  was 
of  the  growth  of  Xerez,  or  in  other  words 
sherry.  In  PatquiVt  Palinodia,  published  in 
1619,  this  is  stated  in  the  following  lines: — 

"  — • five  me  smeke,  old  ■■cice,  boye. 

To  make  ibe  moeea  merry ; 
The  Hfe  of  mlrtb,  and  the  Joy  of  earth, 
It  a  enp  of  good  old  aherry.** 

The  Spanish  wines  stil]  retained  the  first 
place  on  English  tables,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  centnry.  After  this  time,  the 
preference  was  given  to  the  Canary  wanes, 
more  of  which,  Howell  (Fmmtiar  Letten,  part 
ii.  60)  informs  us,  *<  was  brought  into  England 
than  to  all  the  world  besides."  Champagne  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unknown  in  Britain  until  a 
E resent  from  Louis  XIV.  of  two  hundred  hogs- 
eads  of  wine,  consisting  of  Champagne,  Bur- 
gvndy,  and  Hermitage,  was  sent  to  the  king  of 
Enfcland;  but  it  was  long  after  this  time  un- 
known to  those  not  connected  with  the  court, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  regarded,  as  Yenner 
terms  it,  *<  a  regal  wine."  Even  at  this  period, 
however,  although  much  wine  was  drunk,  yet 
fevr  persons  kept  a  stock  of  it  in  private  cel- 
lars ;  the  chief  consumption  was  in  taverns. 

The  war  with  France  in  1689  introduced  the 
nse  of  the  wines  of  Portugal,  particularly  the 
red  wine,  or  port,  as  a  substitute  for  the  growths 
of  Bordeaux;  and  the  celebrated  Methuen 
treaty,  which  obliged  us  to  receive  the  wines 
yf  Portuf^l  in  exchange  for  our  woollen  manu- 
ractures,  and  at  one-third  less  rate  of  the  duQr 
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levied  on  French  wines,  confirmed  the  taste  of 
Englishmen  for  this  strong  and  intoxicating 
beverage,  a  taste  which  is  again  happily,  as 
respects  health  and  longevity,  on  the  decline. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  is  evident  that 
the  English  taste  in  wine  has  varied  considera- 
bly at  different  periods.  For  five  or  six  cen- 
turies, the  light  wines  of  France  and  the  banka 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  rich  sweet  wines  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago,  were  in 
high  estimation.  Then  came  the  dry  Spanish 
wines;  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  red  growths  of  the  Bordelais  were 
in  most  frequent  demand;  which,  however, 
owing  to  the  wars  with  France,  were  given  ap, 
and  the  rough  wines  of  Portugal  substituted 
for  them.  Bat,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
use  of  these  is  now  on  the  decline,  and  our 
growing  intercourse  with  the  continent  has 
revived  the  taste  for  light  wines.  {HtndertonU 
Hittory  of  Wine.) 

As  far  as  concerns  what  is  denominated 
home-made  wines,  there  is  in  England  scarcely 
any,  if  we  except  the  gooseberry  (intended  to 
imitate  Champagne)  and  raisin  wine,  that 
merit  any  notice.  Indeed,  it  is  an  incontro- 
vertible fact,  that  grapes  ripened  on  walls  and 
trellises  are  in  general  unfit  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine ;  and,  in  England,  those  cultivated 
under  glass  are  too  valuable  for  the  dessert  and 
other  purposes,  in  their  recent  fctate,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  making  wine.  Still,  however,  to 
make  home-made  wine  forms  one  of  the  occu^ 
pations  of  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  and  tolerable 
wine  may  be  made  with  a  mixture  of  raisins 
and  grapes  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  in  favour- 
able seasons.  The  principles  of  wine-making 
are  the  same,  whatever  kind  of  fruit  is  em- 
ployed: in  knowing,  therefore,  the  manufacture 
of  grape^wine,  it  is  easy  to  modify  the  process, 
so  as  to  render  it  applicable  to  every  other 
description  of  wine. 

The  juice  of  the  grape,  when  chemically 
analyzed,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  sugar  and  water,  mucilage,  tannic 
acid,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  tartrate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  sodium,, 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  a  mucotoiaccharine 
principle,  on  which  the  fermentative  process 
productive  of  the  wine  depends.  Thenard,  a 
distinguished  French  chemist,  assures  us  that 
this  substance  excites  the  vinous  fermentation 
by  abstracting  a  portion  of  oxygen  from  the 
sugar,  by  means  of  its  carbon,  forming  carbonic 
acid  gas,  whilst  its  hydrogen  and  the  remaining 
oxygen  and  carbon  of  the  sugar  are  converted 
into  alcohol,  the  basis  and  exciting  principle 
of  all  wines.  When  the  muMtf  or  expressed 
juice  of  the  grape,  is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  66^  Fahr.,  this  chemical  change  or  fermenta- 
tion commences;  an  intestine  motion  takes 
place  in  the  liquor;  bubbles  are  evolved,  which 
buoy  up  the  grosser  matter,  increasing  the  bulk 
of  the  mass,  and  forming  a  scum  upon  the 
surface.  An  augmentation  of  temperature  now 
takes  place;  the  muit  loses  its  saccharine 
taste;  it  acquires  a  deeper  colour  than  before,, 
and  a  vinous  flavour,  which  increases  with  the 
advancement  of  the  process.  After  a  few  days*, 
the  fermentation  gradually  subsides,  the  ma' 
returns  to  its  original  bulk,  the  scum  sinks 
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the  bottom  of  the  vcaael,  the  liqvor  becomes 
transparent,  and  it  is  now  tvint.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  must  is  liable  to  be  greatly  ioflu- 
eneed  by  the  quality,  the  variety,  the  climate, 
and  the  culture  of  the  grapes,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  seasons.  In  a  cold  year,  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  the  saccharine  matter,  the 
•vine  is  weak,  harsh,  and  acescent;  in  wet  sea- 
fons  it  is  devoid  of  a  competent  quantity  of 
spirit :  hi^h  winds  and  fogs  are  also  injurious. 

In  England,  the  mode  of  training  the  vine 
high  upon  walls  is  a  disadvantage  for  making 
the  fruit  into  wine.  In  the  best  wine  countries, 
it  is  never  allowed  to  grow  more  than  3  or  4 
feet  high;  and  it  is  found  that  the  bunches 
nearest  to  the  soil,  if  they  do  not  touch  it,  are 
always  the  richest.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  sweet  wines  are  the  most  susceptible  of 
decomposition;  on  the  contrary,  they  can  be 
kept  for  almost  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
without  undergoing  any  deleterious  change. 
All  wines  continue  to  sufier  a  certain  degree 
of  fermentation  aAer  they  are  racked  off  and 
put  into  casks ;  and  as  long  as  the  saccharine 
matter  is  supplied  to  maintain  this  stow  fer- 
mentation, the  wine  remains  good ;  but,  when 
that  is  exhausted,  the  acetous  fermentation 
begins,  and  the  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar. 

Admitting,  however,  the  goodness  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  wine  to  be  made  consequently  expected 
to  be  excellent,  many  circumstances  may  de- 
atroy  that  hope,  for  the  process  does  not  pro- 
ceed in  the  regular  manner  above  described, 
unless  certainties  be  strictly  observed:  these 
are  the  followmg: — 1.  The  grapes  should  be 
well  and  equally  bruised  or  trodden ;  for  the 
juice  that  first  flows  contains  little  muconh 
taccharifu  matter,  and  consequently  docs  not 
ferment  finely.  That  substance  is  contained 
chiefly  in  the  insoluble  organized  parts  and  the 
akin,  which  also  contains  the  greatest  part  of 
the  acid,  the  resinous  extractive,  and  the  colour- 
ing  principle.  2.  The  fermentation  should  be 
conducted  at  a  temperature  of  60®  to  65®  Fahr., 
below  which  it  languishes,  and  above  which  it 
proceeds  too  violently.  When  it  progresses 
too  slowly,  that  evil  may  be  remedied  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  boiling  imtsf.  3.  The  con- 
tact of  atr  is  essential  in  the  commencement; 
and  this  afibrds  another  reason  for  the  good 
bniising  of  the  frait,  as  much  air  is  absorbed 
in  that  stage  of  the  process.  But  after  the  fer- 
mentation is  established,  the  air  shovld  be  ex- 
cluded, for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  aroma ; 
find  to  secure  this,  the  French  chemist,  Chap- 
tal,  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  wines,  recommends  the  vats  to  be  co- 
vered with  boards  and  linen  cloths.  4.  The 
greater  the  bulk  of  material,  the  more  perfect 
the  wine.  6.  When  the  wine  is  perfected  and 
racked  off,  it  should  be  sulphured  by  burning 
sulphur-matches  within  the  casks  intended  to 
contain  it,  in  order  to  restrain,  within  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  further  fermentation. 

When  g(»od  wine  is  actually  produced,  much 
of  the  advantage  expected  from  the  possession 
of  it  depends  on  the  fuinre  management  and 
preservation  of  it;  for  every  wine  contains 
within  itself  the  sources  of  both  improvement 
«%nd  decline.    The  chief  points  to  be  attended 

are  guarding  against  vicissitftdes  of  tempera* 
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tare  and  the  contact  of  air.    Wisetindiec^ 
or  wood,  as  the  term  is,  are  liable  to  beoow 
sour,  either  by  a  sudden  transition  from  cok: 
to  heat,  or  the  reverse  \  and  the  same  suscepi- 
biiity  to  acescency  is  favonred  by  defea  d 
proper  fining;  but  this  proceass  should  n^bt 
frequently  repeated,  as  it  impairs  the  fiiTov 
and  the  body  of  the  liquor.     Wines  are  n*- 
lowed  by  the  slow  precipitation  of  the  tan-. 
which  carries  down  with  it  th^  colooriag  al- 
ter and  the  salts  of  lime;  and  this  occb^v  is 
the  ratio  of  the  evolution  of  the  alcohol,  donr: 
the  continued  gradual  fermentation  which  |;tl^ 
on  even  after  the  wine  is  bottled.    This  wU*. 
strengthen  wine    in    the  eask,   were  it  ' 
balanced  by  the  evaporation  of   the  ale*  : 
through  the  sides  of  the  cask.      Old  Rbn:«i 
wines  kept  in  jhe  barrel  lose  neaHj  aotki^'d 
their  original  alcohol;  yet  it  is  an  uid:^b^ 
fact,  that  wine  in  bottles,  not  corked,  bst  '^ 
over  with  a  bladder,  becomes  stfx>Bger:— t*x 
membrane  permitting  water  lo  pass  tfaroifSi. 
but  not  spirit.    Another  curions  fact,  ^wem, 
must  not  be  forgotten,  namely,  that  viT's:  ^ 
wine  becomes  weaker  when  kept  ii  c<sk,  & 
becomes  much  improved  in  its  o&erqoalicei. 
a  fact  which  is  illustrated  by  the  tnsfpcKh 
tion  of  Madeira  to  India,  or  keepi^  if  ii  & 
warm  place. 

The  adulteration  of  wine  is  too  eocythft" 
sive  a  subject  to  be  here  faf ly  treated  cf ;  ^ 
independent  of  this  evil,  every  foreign  ti:£ 
sent  to  Great  Britain,  except  the  best  ci  # 
Rhenish  wines,  contains   mach  QDooaboit 
brandy,  which  tends  not  only  to  render  ta 
unwholesome,  but  impairs  their  ofigijial  it 
vonr,  and  risks  their  partial  decoflsposaos. 
Were  home-made  wines  free  from  (hs  etH,  A 
would  tend  greatly  to  encoara^  a  aewSaaxh 
of  trade  which  has  lately  spro^f  up  m  Scoi^ 
land,  chiefly  at  Edinbui^h,  Leitfc,aBd  Glas^w. 
From  a  parliamentary  return,  we  %&d  ihs: 
24,848  gallons,  equal  to  nearly  IdOJKkO  botsks, 
were  sent  to  England  in  1880,  and  SSJKS  gal- 
lons in  1840.    Of  the  S4,S48  ia  1S38,  aboa 
13,000  gallons  were  shipped  from  Leiih^ui 
1 1,000  from  Olasgow ;  and  of  ikm  qnaMitf  a 
1840,  about  14,700  gallons  wcat  firam  Lcdi. 
and  7,000  from  Gla«<gow. 

In  the  present  day,  when  temperanoc  has 
made  so  favourable  aa  impression  on  dr 
babbits  of  all  classes  of  socie^,  some  remaifi 
on  the  dietetic  properties  of  arine  becev 
essential  in  an  article  devoted  to  its  effhr 
qualities.  Were  •technical  phraseolo^  aU-:^* 
able,  we  shoald  say  that  wine  is  atiBnlaat  aai 
salutary  in  small,  narcotic  and  poiaoooes  n 
large  quantities.  This  opinion,  however,  mei' 
ther  implies  that  it  is  necessary  as  an  ordiaar^ 
article  of  diet,  nor  that  it  is  deleterious  evea  u 
the  laiigest  doses,  as  a  medicinal  afrenu  Wia« 
moderately  used,  in  the  artificial  state  of  nm 
dern  civilized  society,  is  not  at  all  essential  is^ 
the  healthy,  however  occupied,  except  nnd< 
exposure  lo  unusual  fatigue.  But  were  thj 
principle  of  necessity  to  guide  the  re^ulai.ci 
of  diet  and  beverage,  the  art  of  cookery  mron  i 
be  annihilated ;  and  the  growth  of  wine,  as  vel 
as  the  manufacture  of  every  spiritnon.'c  liqnai 
under  whatever  name  it  ia  known,  ardent  594 
hts,  eider,  or  malt  liqaor,  woald  ceasa  to  ex&« 
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In  noiietng,  therefore,  tbe  dietetic  fMTopertiee  of 
vine,  we  must  take  society  as  we  find  it,  not  as 
it  oQKht  to  be  constituted.  The  stimulant  ope- 
ration of  wine  is  exerted  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  secretin^:  powers  of  that 
orgran  are  influenced  by  these;  and  thun  a 
beneficial  effect  results  when  the  digestive 
powers  are  depressed.  'I'his,  in  a  great  degree, 
depends  on  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  wine ; 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  same  qoantity  of  brandy 
diluted  With  water,  to  the  strength  of  wine,  will 
cause  intoxication  more  speedily  than  when  it 
is  taken  in  the  form  of  wine,  especially  if  ihe 
-wine  contains  no  uncombined  alcohol.  The 
stimulant  power  of  wine,  however,  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  iu  its  composition  ;  but 
this  power  is  much  greater  in  those  wines  that 
•contain  adventitious  and  imperfectly  combined 
epirit  On  this  account.  Port-wine  is  more  apt 
to  derange  the  stomach,  and  to  cause  intoxica- 
tion, than  Sherry  of  the  same  strength ;  and 
Claret  or  Rhenish  less  than  either.  But  besides 
Che  evils  arising  from  wines  containing  uncom- 
bined brandy,  those  wines  that  contain  mueh 
scid  are  usually  deleterious  to  persons  of 
sedentary  habits,  or  who  have  weak  stomachs. 
Indeed,  the  daily  use  of  the  best  wine  can  only 
be  supported  with  impunity  by  those  who  take 
much  exercise  in  the  open  air.  But,  if  we 
admit  that  wine  is  a  necessary  article  of  life 
for  the  healthy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion 
respecting  the  superiority  of  the  better  kinds  of 
Bordeaux.  Whatever  wine  is  faken,  it  should 
not  be  conjoined  with  other  sorts,  as  nodiing 
impairs  digestion  more  than  mingling  several 
sorts  of  wine  at  one  meal. 

Such  are  the  general  effects  of  the  moderate 
vise  of  wine ;  its  abuse  is  so  well  known,  both 
in  reference  to  mind  and  body,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  make  a  single  remark,  in  this  place, 
upon  the  subject,  except  to  caution  those  who 
feel  no  immediate  injurious  effects  fronk  a  pint 
of  Port,  pT  indeed  of  any  wine,  daily,  not  to 
rely  too  confidently  upon  their  apparent  pow- 
ers of  resisting  its  evil  influence ;  for  a  foun- 
dation may  be  slowly  formed  for  maladies,  that, 
when  they  appear,  are  always  difficult  of  evre, 
and  often  altogether  irremediable. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  value  in 
reference  to  the  wholesomeness  of  different 
-wines,  a  few  remarks  may  be  necessary,  be- 
fore concluding  this  article.  Among  the  brisk 
wines.  Champagne  is  the  least  noxious,  even 
when  it  is  drank  to  excess,  the  excitement  is 
of  shorter  duration,  and  the  subsequent  ex- 
haustion is  less.  It  is  said  to  be  hurtful  to  the 
gouty )  but  gout  is  almost  unknown  in  the  pro- 
vince where  it  is  made :  and  more  of  the  evil 
said  to  be  caused  by  Champagne  is  due  to  the 
variety  and  the  nature  of  the  dishes,  and  the 
period  of  the  day  at  which  they  are  eaten,  than 
to  the  wine  itself.  The  red  wines  of  Burgundy 
are  strong,  heating,  and  consequently  intoxi- 
cating, and  they  should  only  be  taken  in  very 
small  quantity.  The  Bordeaux  wines,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  are  the  safest  for  daily  use. 
They  certainly  do  not  excite  inebriety  so  ra- 
pidly as  most  other  wines.  The  wines  of 
Oporto  abound  in  astringent  matter,  and  in  un- 
combined brandy.  They  are  unfit  for  weak 
stomachs ;  they  tend  to  cause  eleep  nthcr  iban 


to  elevate  the  spirits,  and  they  are  the  most 
pernicious  as  daily  beverage.  The  Spanish 
wines,  especially  Sherries,  are  less  objection- 
able, but  they  should  never  be  drunk  without 
dilution  with  water,  unless  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  same  opinion  may  be  hazarded 
with  respect  to  Madeira;  and  perhaps  no  wine 
is  more  suited  for  the  dyspeptic,  if  hypochon- 
driasis be  absent.  The  best  light  wines  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle  are,  of  all  others,  the 
most  wholesome.  They  contain  little  alcohol* 
and  that  little  is  wholly  combined.  They  prove, 
in  many  instances,  refrigerant,  and  have  a  ten* 
dency,  from  the  nature  of  the  acid  which  they 
contain,  the  tartaric,  to  diminish  obesity.  Last- 
ly, all  sweet  wines  are  apt  to  disorder  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  when  used  freely  they  intoxicate  as 
readily,  and  cause  as  deleterious  subsequent 
effects  as  the  stronger  wines.  But,  after  all,  we 
must  revert  to  the  opinion,  that  wine  is  an  un- 
necessary article  of  diet  for  all  who  are  healthy 
and  robust;  and  must  truly  be  regarded,  be- 
yond certain  limits,  either  as  a  medicine  or  a 
poison.  {Henderdon'i  History  of  ^Ancient  and  M»» 
dem  Wines;  MacuUoch  <m  Wine-making,)  See 
Alcoboi.  and  Yiitb. 

^Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Wine  ralamed 
in  England  for  Home  Cofifimiplum,  in  Wine  (?al> 
£09U,/roml789(ol886. 


Ytm 

a$nam. 

Tflut. 

OtUam. 

1780        - 

5,814,605 

1833 

4,845,060 

1790        - 

6,498,313 

1834       - 

5,030,091 

179S       - 

8,063,340 

1895 

8,009,543 

1794        - 

6,799,«0 

1836       . 

6.056  443 

1796        - 

6,7S3,a85 

1637       . 

0,636.361 

1798       - 

4.760,657 

1638       . 

7,162,876 

1800       - 

7,738,«r7I 

1639 

6317.659 

180«        - 

6,355,749 

1830       . 

6.434.445 

]804        - 

4,840,719 

1831 

6,112.264 

1805        - 

5,936,235 

1633       - 

5,966,542 

1810    •  - 

6,805,376 

1833       . 

osotSo 

1815        . 

5,968.485 

1834       . 

6;460;044 

1830        . 

5,019,900 

1635       - 

MaajM 

18SS        . 

4,975,150 

- 

jiccount  exhibiting  the  Quantities  of  the  different 
Sorts  of  Wine  imported  into  and  exported  from 
the  Untied  Kingdom  in  the  Year  ending  the  ^k 
of  January,  1840,  and  the  gross  Revenue  accru* 
tng  thereon. 


QaatlllM 

QwaHrfaa 

OtWUMMOl 

Bfmimtewk^. 

*x3Siir 

"Coolied 

Revved 

KindMH. 

Kli«ri«». 

G«1lom. 

OallMHL 

£ 

Cape  -       - 

723,740 

3,590 

73,506 

French 

508,320 

131.535 

109,890 

Madeira      . 

267,647 

163.527 1 

Portuguese 

3,373,306 

299355 

SfMtiilah 

4,130,753 

089776 

Rhenlah     - 
Canary       - 

83,910 
341.385 

13,350 
392,779  ' 

1,789,939 

Payal 

308 

90 

Sirilian  and 

olber  wlDea 
Total    . 

582,310 

170.163; 

9,908,723    1 

3.053,085    1     1,915,648    | 

WINNOWINGUMACHINE.  A  contrivance 
employed  for  separating,  by  an  artificial  cui^ 
rent  of  air,  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  after  it 
has  been  thrashed,  out  of  the  straw.  Various 
are  the  accounts  (remarks  Mr.  J.  A.  Ransome 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Implements  of  jSgricuUure) 
given  of  the  introduction  of  this  machine,  and 
many  the  claimants  for  the  credit  of  having 
heea  the  first  maker  of  this  piece  of  mecb' 
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ism  in  England  or  Scotland.  All,  however, 
ajtrce  that  the  idea,  design,  or  model  was  origi- 
nally furnished  from  Holland, earlier, however, 
than  the  dale  of  any  of  these  by  at  least  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years.  We  learn  from  the  pa- 
pers of  Robert  Somerville  of  Haddington,  that 
in  1710,  pursuant  to  articles  of  agreement  be- 
tween himself  and  Fletcher,  laird  of  Saltoun, 
James  Meikle  (father  to  Meikle  of  thrashing- 
machine  memory)  visited  Holland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  "the  perfect  art  of  sheeting 
barley."  in  order  to  the  introduction  of  the  bar- 
ley-mill. The  same  authority,  1805,  states, 
**that  on  Meikle's  return  he  made  the  first  fan- 
ners which  were  seen  in  Britain  ;**  and  that 
these  were  in  use  only  a  few  years  before  that 
date  at  the  Saltoun  barley-mills.  That  the  ma- 
chine was  not  made  public  till  many  years 
afterwards  may  be  attributed  to  a  clause  in  the 
above-mentioned  agreement,  by  which  Meikle 
was  bound,  on  leaving  Saltoun's  service,  "not 
to  profit  any  more  by  this  mill,  nor  communi- 
cate the  arts  he  had  learned  to  any  other."  In 
1737,  through  the  medium  of  Rogers  of  Cavers 
and  others,  it  was  brought  into  more  general 
use;  and  in  1768,  A.  and  R.  Meikle  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  machine  of  this  kind.  Although 
a  very  considerable  advantage  over  the  plan 
of  dressing  by  hand,  these  still  appear  to  have 
been  but  very  imperfect,  the  corn  having  to  be 
passed  through  them  twice  or  thrice,  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  separated.  And  in  1798,  R. 
Douglas,  in  his  Jgrirultural  Survey  of  Roxburgh- 
thire,  remarking  upon  these  defects,  mentions 
an  improvement  invented  by  one  Moodie  of 
Lilliesleaf,  "in  which  he  had  happily  combined 
some  properties  of  other  fans,  so  that  the  grain 
at  one  operation  could  be  both  separated  from 
the  chaff  and  lighter  seeds,  and  completely  rid- 
dled of  all  sorts  of  refuse." 

Other  patents  had  been  taken  out  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  involved  much  real  im- 
provement, till,  in  1800, 1.  Cooch  of  Northamp- 
ton patented  the  machine  which  has  since  been 
known  by  his  name,  and  has  obtained  deserved 
commendation,  being  in  use  and  approved  be- 
yond most  at  the  present  day.  This  machine 
dresses  all  kinds  of  seeds,  and  its  work  is  per- 
formed in  a  perfect  manner :  its  principle  in- 
volved more  mechanical  combinations  than 
were  at  that  time  generally  understood  by  the 
class  for  whose  use  it  was  intended ;  and  this, 
together  with  its  then  cost,  retarded  its  more 
general  adoption. 

In  1818,  John  Elmy  obtained  a  patent  for 
improvements  in  winnowing-machines,  and 
produced  a  very  efficient  implement;  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  various  parts  were  simple, 
and  greater  effect  was  obtained  from  the  blast 
Comparing  this  with  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tion of  one  we  find  in  the  EtHnburgh  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  and  with  that  described  by  Profes- 
sor Low,  we  have  little  doubt  of  their  general 
identity  with  this,  the  model  upon  which  the 
machines  in  general  use  are  now  made. 

In  1839,  T.  F.  Salter  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
machine  for  winnowing  and  dressing  com  and 
seeds,  which  at  the  R.  A.  S.  E.  meeting  at  Cam- 
bridge was  exhibited,  and  obtained  the  silver 
medal. 

In  this  invention  are  combined  the  princi* 
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}  pies  of  Grant*s  haiDme1UD;maelitnf,4«criM 
in  Frittth  Hutbandry,  toL  xi.  p.  204,  vii 
Hall's  smut  maebinf  (lMdM'i£iir|.c/Jf.>. 
439,  fig.  403),  with  the  operations  of  iat  c» 
mon  winnower. 

.  Thp  undressed  grain  from  the  bopperfis^ 
through  a  cylindrical  sieve,  bavin'  viihi:  ci 
rotary  spindle,  npon  which  short  bioii  ira 
are  arranged  in  a  spiral  dirrctioo;  ibn^* 
tate  the  grain  as  it  pas5sesiloiig,udihB» 
parate  the  small  dirt  and  dast  as  vel  a  .'u 
awns  of  barley,  which  fall  ihroDgb  in  iciHJ 
box  or  cupboard.  The  cylinder  is  pia«^  ai 
slanting  direction,  and  is  provided  atezf-.i^i 
with  slides,  which  regnlate  the  qauiitj  ai 
speed  with  which  the  grain  shall  pis.  Tur^s 
the  slide  aperture  at  the  lower  end  tin  sirs 
introduced  upon  other  sieves  wbicls,kr3«i 
backward  and  forward  motion,  disrA* : 
equally  over  their  surface,  when  it  is s8^,*i 
to  the  blast  of  the  fan,  driving  oWiqfieir.'*! 
the  sieves;  this  carries  the  chaff  «::  ' 
machine;  the  grain  falls  on  ascrteif'-i 
having  a  similar  motion  to  the  sicrfSiStanfl 
from  it  all  small  seeds,  and  the  drascan ^ 
carried  away  in  a  division  foratd  wiy_K- 
pose.  The  grain,  dross,  conisic^^^ 
thns  all  thoroughly  separated  fmnsajf^ 
and  the  dust,  dirt,  and  small  $ecdsbn-,i<« 
in  an  enclosed  box  from  the  cj\a»M^ 
entirely  removed.  . 

We  have  heard  this  macbioe  hist.?  »> 
proved  by  many,  and  when  pains  aitti^f 
separate  the  corif  from  the  fhon  ?«»> 


chiefly  suucu  %u  *«*/•„  w .^^wm 

of  excellence  in  the  manner  of  ^^J^ 
their  com"  is  a  matter  of  ids**?^ 
than  the  time  or  labour  ifo»fi^T,wri 
We  now  come  to  the  d^^'^Pl  u,:^^ 
nower  used  in  combination  tw* 
ing  apparatus  at  Whitfield,  in  ^f^^^ 
cipal  feature  is  the  improvemcnioi  «k 
blower.   Havingnoticedihatijeori*^^^ 
and  position  of  the  fans,  which  arc  aa^ 
radiaUng  from  the  centre, tended^ »^ 
air  contantly  whirUng  within  the  ^s'^.^ 
than  to  force  it  forwafds;  and  i«^'^, 
of  being  flat,  they  were  eurved  lof" 
direction  of  their moUon, they wonW"*^ 
air  in  from  the  tube  aad  forc«  «  ^ 


curvature  of  the  ffos,  aadadiftj* » 

ment  of  the  chamber  ia  which  iw) 

the  tendency  to  form  a  vacnom  «  co^ 

increased,  and  greater  foitc  is  cob^ 

obtained  from  the  blast  .  .hK  su 

We  are  not  disposed  to  Jw'e4«^P 

our  subject  without  some  aUusion  w 
tion  for  still  further  ^>»^"^V^,Usnt 
of  cleaning  com,  known  f  "^  ^f  $,« 
machine.  This  consists  of  a  ^^f*^,  ^^ 
to  which  arotatorymotionisgi^"'  jj^i 
by  this  means  separated  '"'".■"L  ^rci 
and  dirt,  which  passes  *|?«jj*;bbish« 
the  sieve,  while  all  the  >'^**' 'rLitis 
the  motion  brought  to  the  lop>  *■' 
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moved  by  band.  This  implement  is  more» 
perhaps,  adapted  for  millers ;  and  its  cost  pre- 
sents, in  its  present  form,  a  bar  to  its  general 
iotrodoclion.  If  it  could  be  reduced  to  the 
power  of  being  worked  by  hand,  it  would  be  a 
very  valuable  assistant  to  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  grain  for  markeL 

The  American  machines  for  cleaning  grain 
ire  commonly  designated  Fam,  Grain  FatUt 
ind  in  the  Eastern  States,  Winning  MUU.  Their 
construction  differs  materially  from  such  as 
ire  used  for  similar  purposes  in  Europe,  being 
Buch  more  simple,  and  not  having  more  than 
lalf  the  machinery.  The  old  ''Dutch  Fan,'' 
formerly  used,  and  which  had  no  ihaking  scrun, 
s  now  superseded  by  highly  improved  fans. 
The  principal  modern  improvement  in  these 
insists  in  the  application  of  a  screen  attached 
e  the  shaker,  which  more  effectually  rids  the 
^ain  from  cockle  and  dirt  that  cannot  be 
)Iown  out  The  ordinary  size  of  an  American 
an  is  about  6  feet  in  the  frame  or  boarding,  3} 
eet  in  height,  and  about  8  feet  4  or  6  inches  in 
ridth.  The'  blower  or  fan  is  about  2^  feet  in 
liameter.  Screens  and  riddles  from  18  to  80 
nches  square,  from  8  to  6  riddles  accompany- 
ng  each  fan.  The  most  simple  arrrangement 
or  working  a  shaker  is  a  small  crank  attached 
o  a  rod  leading  from  the  side  of  the  fan  to  the 
iddle-frame  or  shaker. 

A  fan  of  the  dimensions  described  will  clean 
rom  40  to  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour.  Eng- 
ish  farmers  who  have  come  to  the  United  States, 
lay  that  these  simple  wtnnowing-machines  do 
ar  more  work  than  the  English,  which  last  are 
complicated  with  much  machinery,  for  cleaning 
mut.  Sec,  (See  Smut-Mill.)  The  English 
rin  DO  wing-machines  cost  from  $40  to  $60, 
rhilst  the  American  are  made  for  $16  to  $84, 
according  to  the  size  and  number  of  screens ;  at 
rhich  prices  they  are  furnished,  among  other 
>laces,  at  No.  106  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
ly  Mr.  Chandler, agricultural  implement  maker. 

WINTER  CHICKWEED.  See  Chickwbbd, 

SUROPIAH. 

WINTER^CRESS  {Barbana,  on  account 
f  its  being  formerly  called  the  herb  of  St. 
larbara).  There  are,  in  England,  two  indi- 
enons  species ;  1.  The  bitter  winter-cress,  or 
ellow  rocket  (B.  vmlgariM),  a  perennial,  which 
i  common  in  rather  moist  waste  ground,  about 
edges,  or  in  marshy  meadows.  The  root  is 
ipering,  somewhat  woody ;  stem  about  8  feet 
igh,  simple  or  branched,  leafy,  stout,  angular, 
nd  furrowed.  Lower  leaves  lyrate,  the  termi- 
al  lobe  roundish;  upper  obovate,  toothed, 
trongly  ribbed,  of  a  fine  texture,  quite  smooth, 
lowers  bright  yellow,  in  round-headed  corym- 
ose  clusters.  Pod  quadrangular,  about  an 
ich  long.  The  whole  herb  is  nauseously  bit^ 
!r,  and  in  some  degree  mucilaginous.  A  dou- 
le-flowered  variety,  with  innumerable  petals 
reduced  in  long  succession,  and  turning  white 
s  they  fade,  is  frequent  in  gardens.  8.  Early 
rinter-cress  (B.  pretcox).  This  biennial  spe- 
ies  is  found  in  watery,  grassy  places>  or  on  the 
anks  of  ditches.  Stems,  one  or  more,  erect, 
i  or  8  feet  high,  smooth,  a  little  branched, 
nged  at  the  bottom  with  a  violet  hue.  Lower 
;aves  lyrate:  upper  deeply  pinnadfid,  with 
near,  oblong,  entire  aeginento;  flowers  fewer, 


smaller,  and  paler  than  those  of  B.  vulgarii. 
Pods  thrice  as  long  as  in  that  species,  exactly 
square,  smooth.  This  species  propagates 
itself  abundantly  by  seed,  but  the  root  is  not 
perennial.  It  may  be  eaten  like  waler-cresf^es, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  flavour,  except  being 
rather  more  punsent. 

WINTER-GREEN  (Pyrola,  from  the  leaves 
being  similar  to  thobc  of  the  pear  tree).  A 
genus  of  very  pretty  plants,  rather  difficult  to 
cultivate.  A  shaded  peat  border  appears  to 
suit  them  best,  and  they  are  readily  increased 
by  divisions  or  seeds.  The  whole  genus  is 
astringent  and  tonic.  There  are,  in  England, 
five  native  species,  all  perennials,  as  follows  :— 
1.  Round-leaved  winter-green  (Pyrola  rotundi- 
fcUa).  8.  Intermediate  winter-green  {P,media)^ 
3.  Lesser  winter-green  (P.  minor).  4.  Serrated 
winter-green  (P.  ttcunda)  ;  and,  5.  Single-flow- 
ered winter-green  (P.  w^flora).  They  all  in- 
habit alpine  wooded  localities ;  the  flowera  are 
white  or  reddish,  oAen  highly  fragrant.  P.  imi- 
ftora  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  elegant  of 
British  flowers. 

WiiTTBR-ORBBir,  Ambricav  {Pyrola  umbtU 
lata)^  Pipsissiwa.  The  ChUnapkHa  umbellata 
of  Nuttall.  This  plant  is  very  abundant  in 
cool  situations  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
long  creeping  root,  and  ascending  stem  3  to  6 
inches  long,  leafy  at  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  deep  green  and  very  glossy,  possessing  a 
peculiar  flavour,  some  bitterness,  and  a  mmle- 
rate  degree  of  astringency.  Under  the  Indian 
name  of  Ptpmitira,  this  plant  has  been  long 
noted  as  a  popular  medicine.  It  has  doubtless 
some  virtues,  but  its  properties  are  very  often 
misapplied  in  its  empirical  use. 

The  Spotted  Winter-Grten  {Pyrola  mactilata)^ 
is  also  a  common  plant  in  the  United  States, 
erroneously  called  Pipsissiwa  by  Pursh.  Its 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  first- 
named  species,  though  weaker.  Five  or  six 
additional  species  of  the  Pyrola  genus  are 
found  in  the  United  States. 

WINTER.PROUD.  A  term  provincially 
applied  to  wheat  which  in  winter  puts  on  a 
more  green  and  luxuriant  appearance  than  it 
is  able  to  support  in  the  following  summer;  or 
in  which  the  ramifications  become  too  nume- 
rous to  be  kept  up,  or  brought  to  maturity,  from 
the  previous  over-exertion  of  the  soil.  In 
these  cases  the  crops  decline  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  and  at  harvest  yield  imperfectly, 
falling  much  below  other  crops  which  had  a 
more  backward  appearance  in  the  winter. 

WINTER- WEED.  A  name  given,  in  Nor* 
folk  and  other  parts,  to  the  ivy-leaved  speed- 
well (Veronica  hederifolia).    See  Sfbbhwbll. 

WIRE-WORM  (Elater  mgetis).  These  are 
larvas  of  that  tribe  of  insects  named  Elattridtt^ 
or  click-beetles,  which  are  readily  known  by 
having*  the  sternum  produced  behind  into  a 
strong  spine  fitted  to  enter  a  groove  in  the  ab- 
domen situated  between  the  intermediate  pair 
of  legs.  By  bringing  these  parts  suddenly  into 
contact,  the  insects  are  enabled  to  spring  to 
some  height  into  the  air,  and  thus  recover 
their  natural  position,  when  they  happen 
to  fall  on  their  backs,  which  they  frequently 
do,  when  dropping  from  plants  to  the  ground. 
A  special  provision  of  this  kind  is  rendered 
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B«e«S8ftTy,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  and 
weakness  of  their  legs.  The  wire-worms  have 
a  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical  body,  covered 
by  a  hard  crust,  which  has  obtained  for  them 
the  aboye  name.  They  are  composed  of  twelve 
segrments  fitting  closely  to  each  other,  and  are 
provided  with  six  conical  scaly  feet,  placed  in 
pairs  on  the  three  segments  next  the  bead. 
The  latter  is  famished  with  short  antenna?, 
palpi,  and  two  strong  mandibles  or  jaws. 

Upwards  of  sixty  difierent  species  of  these 
insects  occur  in  Britain,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  comsiderable  proportion  of  them  feed  upon 
the  most  valuable  cultivated  plants.  The  same 
species  of  larva  does  not  appear  to  confine 
itself  to  one  kind  of  food,  but  attacks  indiscri- 
minately the  roots  of  grain  and  other  grasses, 
as  well  as  esculent  roots,  such  as  turnips,  car- 
rots, radishes,  &c.  Bni  it  is  at  the  same  time 
deserving  of  notice,  that  as  a  strong  similarity 
prevails  among  larvse  specifically  distinct,  it  is 
probable  that  different  kinds  may  ofYen  have 
been  confounded,  and  a  more  correct  know- 
ledge may  prove  them  to  be  more  restricted  in 
their  choice  of  food  than  is  at  present  sup- 
posed :  this,  at  least,  is  rendered  not  unlikely 
by  what  is  observed  in  analogous  cases.  We 
are  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  metamorphoses 
and  habits  of  a  very  small  number  of  these 
insects;  and  it  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable 
that  whenever  a  destructive  species  of  wire- 
worm  prevails,  it  should  be  traced  to  the  per- 
fect condition.  This,  however,  is  attended 
with  considerable  difilcnlty,  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  they  continue  in  the  larva  state,  ex- 
tending, in  many  instances,  to  several  years. 

This  insect  occurs  in  considerable  plenty 
throughout  the  country  in  grass  fieMs  and  pas- 
ture lands,  and  is  usually  found  creeping 
among  the  herbage,  or  lying  at  the  sides  of 
stones;  it  is  scarcely  ever  observed  on  the 
wing.  The  extent  of  the  injury  they  sometimes 
occasion  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that 
a  single  worm  has  been  observed  to  bite  from 
B  to  20  plants  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  they 
are  occasionally  so  abundant,  thiit  from  4  to  8 
have  been  turned  up  by  the  spade  in  a  space 
of  4  square  feet.  The  depredations  of  the 
wire-worm  in  England  being  principally  con- 
fined to  wheat  sown  upon  clover  leys,  old  pas- 
tures recently  broken  up,  pea  and  bean  stub- 
bles, &C.,  we  may  suppose  the  general  average 
•f  the  injury  to  amount  to  about  a  twentieth 
part  of  what  is  sown  upon  this  description  of 
lands.  This  may  be  deemed  a  very  fair  and 
moderate  calculation. 

When  the  fields  lie  fallow,  these  insects  conti- 
nue to  feed  on  the  grass  and  other  weeds,  which 
are  frequently  allowed  to  overrun  the  surface ; 
whereas,  if  the  soil  were  kept  clean,  they  would 
either  die  for  want  of  food,  or  be  compelled  to 
Temove  to  some  other  place.  As  these  larvae 
invariably  live  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
every  plan  suggested  for  their  destruction  must 
be  founded  on  this  consideration. 

Without  adverting  to  this  fact,  many  super- 
ficial applications,  such  as  strewing  the  sur- 
face with  quicklime,  soot,  d^;.,  have  been  tried 
without  effect  The  most  obviovs  remedy  is  to 
satvraite  the  soil  with  some  fluid  which  haf 
¥ceiir  previooslir  aseertaintd  to  deetror  the  in* 
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sectft  without  injuring  the  pfants ;  that  is,  if  tli« 
latter  be  of  a  kind  which  it  is  necessary  lo 
preserve,  as  will  nsoally  be  the  case.    la  a.  fal- 
low field,  this  precaution  need  not  be  observed, 
as  a  double  benefit  would  ensue  from  Ibe  de- 
struction of  both  insects  and  weeds.     More 
carefully  conducted    experiments,  and    on    a 
more  extensive  scale  than  any  that  hav^e  yet 
been  undertaken,  will   be  necessary  to  show 
what  kind  of  liquid  is  best  adapted  for    this 
purpose.    Probably,  different  substances    will 
be  found  most  useful  in  different  sitaationx,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  .^oil  and  the  chemi- 
cal ingredients  which  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion.   The  latter  consideration  should  be   par- 
ticnlarly  attended  to  in  all  experiments  on  ihe 
subject,  as  most  likely  to  suggest  the  most  ap- 
propriate remedy;  and  it  might  even  happen 
that  the  fluid  employed  to  destroy  ihe  in^iecu 
might  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  moat 
beneficial  change  in  the  chemical  qualities  of 
the  soil.    If  a  strong  saline  solution,  for  exam- 
ple, should  be  found  to  kill  the  insects,  as  it  is 
very  likely  to  do,  there  are  few  soils  which 
would  not  derive  t>enefit  from  such  an  applica- 
tion.    Of    course,    many    substances    prove 
speedily  fatal  to  these  insects,  and  among  these 
the  choice  would  have  to  be  determined  bjr 
cheapness  and  ease  of  application.    Beirkan- 
der,  a  Swedish  observer,  who  has  investigaled 
their  habits,  found  th|it  they  lived  among — 
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He  suggests  that  such  of  these  plants  aa 
proved  most  speedily  fatal  should  be  mixed 
with  the  manure.  He  also  considers  it  of  great 
advantage  to  cause  children  to  follow  the 
plough,  and  pick  up  all  that  happen  to  be- 
turn^  up.  He  atates  that  in  this  way  he  has 
seen  851  wire* worms  collected  in  a  field  not 
exceeding  600  feet  by  66. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  suggested  a  very  simple 
plan  for  alluring  the  wire-worms  from  the 
plants,  and  collecting  them  that  they  might  be 
destroyed.  This  consisted  merely  in  burying 
slices  of  potato,  stuck  upon  skewers,  near  the 
seeds  sown.  As  the  larvm  are  very  fond  of  thia 
root,  they  leave  the  young  plants  and  fix  upon 
it  These  slices  require  lo  be  examined  every 
day,  and  the  wire-worms  collected  upon  them 
destroyed.  Mr.  Tallant  affirms  that  he  hBS  fre- 
quently freed  fields  entirely  from  wire-worm* 
by  sowing  a  crop  of  white  mustard-^eed.  The 
experiment  he  has  tried  so  frequently,  and  in 
circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  demon* 
strate  its  efifects,  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  remedy  is  efficient.  **  Encouraged,'* 
he  observes,  **by  the  fesults  of  my  former 
trials,  I  sowed  a  whole  field  of  43  acres,  which 
had  never  repaid  me  for  19  years,  in  coase- 
quence  of  nearly  every  crop  being  destroyed 
by  the  wire-worm;  and  I  am  warranted  ia 
stating  that  not  a  single  wire-worm  oould  be 
found  the  following  year;  and  the  crop  of 
wheat  throttghout,  which  waa  reaped  last  bar* 
▼eat,  waa  superior  to  any  I  had  grown  for  %l 
yean.  I  aai,  thcr(ftire»  aDdsr  •  strong  pcfimi* 
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Biem  llMkt  the  wire-worm  may  be  raceessfvnjr 
repelled  and  eradicated  by  carefully  deatroying 
all  weeds  and  roots,  drilling  white  mastard- 
seed,  and  keeping  the  groand  clear  by  hoeing.*' 
{Brii^  Farm,  Mag.  1831.) 

Nature  herself  has  taken  means  to  check 
their  superabundant  increase  by  making  them 
the  prey  of  a  small  ichneumon,  which  searches 
out  their  retreats,  and  deposits  its  eg^s  in  their 
bodies,  which  are  cunsunted  by  the  parasitical 
larvm  as  soon  as  hatched.'*  (Mr.  Dnncan,  Qnuirf. 
Journ.  o/Jgr.  vol.  viii.  pp.  96,  348.)  (See  N- 
sRCTs.)  Under  the  head  Brbtlk,  at  page  174. 
the  American  wire*worms  have  been  described 
as  materially  differing  in  structure  and  habits 
from  those  of  Europe. 

WISP.  A  term  applied  to  a  small  bunch 
of  hay  or  straw,  when  used  in  rubbing  down 
horses  or  cattle. 

WITHY.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
flexible  boughs  of  willows  and  osiers. 

WOAD,  DYER'S  {Itatii  linrtoria).  This  is  a 
biennial  plant,  growing  wild  in  cultivated  fields 
and  about  borders  in  England,  but  rare.  As 
the  ancient  Britons  are  reported  to  have  paint- 
ed their  bodies  with  the  blue  colour  obtained 
from  this  plant,  which  is  still  used  in  dyeing, 
the  woad  is  most  probably  an  original  produc- 
tion of  England ;  though  what  occurs  now  and 
then  about  cultivated  fields  is  supposed  to  have 
escaped  from  the  crops  occasionally  raised, 
chiefly  in  the  middle  part  of  the  island.  The 
naturalized  plants  are  less  perfectly  smooth, 
and  far  less  luxuriant  than  the  cultivated  ones. 
This  plant  has  a  tapering  and  fibrous  root. 
The  stem  rises  2  or  5  feet  high,  wand-like, 
slightly  glaucous,  leafy,  panicled  at  the  top. 
Panicle  of  many  compound  racemose  branches, 
beset  with  diminished  lanceolate  leaves,  all  of 
a  yellow  hue  as  well  as  the  stalks.  Flowers 
numerous,' small,  bright  yellow. 

Woad  has  been  cultivated  in  France  from 
time  immemorial.  In  England  its  coltore  is 
mostly  confined  to  Lincolnshire,  where  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  take  rich  flat  tracts  near 
rivers,  at  a  high  price,  for  the  purpose  of  grow- 
ing it  for  2  or  4  years.  Those  who  engage  m 
this  sort  of  culture  form  a  sort  of  colony,  and 
move  from  place  to  place  as  they  complete 
their  engagements.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 
grown  by  stationary  farmers.  The  leaves  are 
the  parts  of  the  plant  used,  and  it  is  considered 
as  a  severe  crop. 

There  is  a  varUfy  of  woad,  called  the  Dalma- 
tian, described  by  Miller,  and  also  a  wild  sort, 
but  only  the  common  is  cultivated  in  England 

The  toil  for  woad  should  be  deep  and  per- 
fectly fresh,  such  as  those  of  the  rich,  mellow, 
loamy,  and  deep  vegetable  kind.  Where  this 
culture  is  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection,  as  in  Lincolnshire,  the  deep,  rich, 
pntrid,  alluvial  soils  en  the  flat  tracts  extend- 
ing upon  the  borders  of  the  large  rivers,  are 
chiefly  employed  for  the  growth  of  this  sort  of 
crop;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  repealed  irials 
that  it  answers  most  perfectly  when  they  arc 
broken  up  for  it  immediately  frofli  a  state  of 
sward. 

Th€  prtparaiion  tftki  ami,  when  woad  is  to  be 
grown  on  grass  land,  OMy  cither  bt  effected  by 
deep  ploogbings,  with  the  aid  eif  tb«  wiiii«f^ 
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frost;  croas-ploughing  and  harrowing  in  vptingt. 
by  deep  ploughing  and  harrowing  in  spring;  by 
paring  and  burning;  or  by  trench-ploughing  or 
spade-trenching.  The  first  mode  appears  the 
worst,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  reduce  old 
turf  in  one  year,  and  even  if  this  is  done,  the 
danger  from  the  grub  and  wire-worm  is  a  suf- 
fioient  argument  against  it.  By  ploughing  deep 
in  February,  and  soon  afterwards  sowing,  the 
plants  may  germinate  before  the  grub  is  able 
to  rise  to  the  surface ;  by  trench-ploughing  the 
same  purpi»se  will  be  more  efiectually  obtained; 
and,  best  of  all.  by  spade-trenching.  But  a  me- 
thod which  is  equally  eflectual  with  the  first, 
more  expeditious,  and  which  has  a  superiority 
over  it  in  more  completely  destroying  grubs, 
insects,  and  other  vermin,  which  are  apt  to 
feed  on  the  plants  in  their  early  growth,  is  that 
of  paring  and  burning.  This  is,  however, 
chiefly  practised  where  the  sward  is  rough  and 
abounds  with  rushes,  sedge,  and  other  plants 
of  the  coarse  kind,  but  might  be  had  recourse 
to  on  otfiers  with  benefit. 

The  time  of  wowing  may  be  extended  from  Feb- 
ruary to  July.  Early  sowing,  however,  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  in  that  case  the  plants  come  up 
stronger,  and  afifurd  more  produce  the  first 
season. 

The  mode  of  sowing  is  generally  broadcast,  but 
the  plant  might  be  most  advantageously  grown 
in  rows  and  cultivated  with  the  horse-hoe.  The 
rows  may  be  9  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
seed  deposited  2  inches  in  depth.  The  quantity 
of  seed  for  the  broadcast  method  is  5  or  6  lbs. 
to  the  acre;  for  the  drill  mode,  2  lbs.  are  more 
than  sufficient,  the  seed  being  smaller  than  that 
of  the  turnip.  New  seed,  where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, should  always  be  sown  in  preference  to 
such  as  has  been  kept  for  some  time;  but  when 
of  the  latter  kind,  it  should  be  steeped  for  some 
time  before  it  is  put  into  the  ground. 

The  after-cuUure  of  the  woad  consists  in  hoe-^ 
ing,  thinning,  prong-stirring,  and  weeding, 
which  operations  may  be  practised  by  band  or 
horse-tools,  as  in  the  culture  of  teaale. 

In  rtfpect  to  the  hutinete  of  gathering  thi  cropsr 
with  the  spring-sown  ones,  the  leaves  will  ge- 
nerally be  ready  to  be  gathered  towards  the 
latter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  season,  and  cli- 
mate ;  but  for  those  put  in  at  a  later  period  in 
the  summer,  they  are  oAen  fit  to  be  gathered 
earlier.  This  business  should,  however,  con- 
stantly be  executed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
fully  grown,  while  they  retain  their  perfect 
green  colour  and  are  highly  succulent,  as, 
when  they  are  let  remain  till  they  begin  to  torn 
pale,  much  of  their  goodness  is  said  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  they  become  less  in  quantity,  and 
of  an  inferior  quality  for  the  purposes  of  the 
dyer.  In  the  execution  of  this  sort  of  bnsinessr 
a  number  of  baskets  are  usually  provided  i» 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  crop,  into  which 
the  leaves  are  thrown  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  plants,  which  is  effected  by  the  hand,  by 
grasping  them  firmly  and  giving  them  a  sort 
of  a  sudden  twisu  In  iavourable  seasons* 
where  the  soils  are  rich,  the  plants  will  often 
rise  to  tke  height  of  8  or  10  inchest  but  i» 
other  eircnmsunces  ihey  seldom  attain  mora 
than  4  or  5;  and  where  tbe  laad$  %n  well  m^ 
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naged  in  the  caltare  of  the  plants,  they  will 
often  alford  two  or  three  ^atberiogs,  but  the 
best  cultivators  seldom  take  more  than  two, 
which  are  sometimes  mixed  together  in  the 
manufacturing  of  them.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  after  croppings,  when  they  are  taken,  are 
constantly  kept  separate  from  the  others,  as 
they  would  injure  the  whole  if  blended  together, 
and  considerably  dimini^h  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce. It  is  said  that  the  best  method,  where 
a  -third  cropping  is  either  wholly  or  partially 
made,  is  to  keep  it  separate,  forming  it  into  an 
inferior  kind  of  woad. 

The  produce  is  mostly  from  about  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  green  leaves.  The  price 
varies  considerably;  but  for  woad  of  the  prime 
quality  it  is  oflen  from  25/.  to  SOL  the  ton,  and 
for  that  of  an  inferior  quality  6^  or  7^,  and 
sometimes  much  more. 

To  prepare  it  for  the  dyer^  it  is  bruised  by  ma- 
chinery to  press  out  the  watery  part;  it  is  after- 
wards formed  into  balls  and  fermented,  re- 
ground,  and  fermented  in  vats,  where  it  is 
evaporated  into  cakes  in  the  manner  of  indigo. 
The  haulm  is  burned  for  manure  or  spread 
over  the  straw-yard,  to  be  fermented  along  with 
straw-dung. 

The  use  of  woad  in  dyeing  is  as  a  basis  for 
the  black  and  other  colours. 

To  tave  ued^  leave  some  of  the  plants  undo- 
nuded  of  their  leaves  the  second  year,  and 
when  it  is  ripe  in  July  or  August,  treat  it  like 
turnip-seed. 

The  only  diuatee  to  which  the  woad  is  liable 
are  the  mildew  and  rust;  when  young  it  is 
often  attacked  by  the  fly,  and  obliged  to  be  re- 
sown,  and  this  even  on  winter-ploughed  grass 
lands  more  than  once.    {Loudon,) 

WOLF'S-BANE  (JconUum).  A  genus  of 
ornamental,  tall,  free-flowering,  very  hardy 
plants,  succeeding  well  under  the  shade  of 
trees ;  increased  by  division  or  by  seeds.  All 
the  species  are  to  be  dreaded,  being  of  a  poi- 
sonoQs  quality,  highly  narcotic,  and  acid.  The 
aconite  has,  however,  become  of  great  service 
as  a  nareotic  in  many  very  troublesome  disor- 
ders. One  species,  the  common  wolf*s-bane 
or  monk's-hood  (ji.  napeUut),  is  a  native  of 
Greece,  but  now  grows  wild  in  this  country  in 
watery  places.  It  is  perennial  in  habit.  Root 
fleshy,  tapering;  stem  erect,  simple,  leafy, 
clothed  with  minute,  close  hairs,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  solitary,  simple,  upright,  spike-like 
panicle  of  large,  dark-blue,  belmeted  flowers, 
without  scenL  The  nectaries  are  full  of  honey, 
and  form  the  spur  of  the  flower.  Leaves  deeply 
five-cleft,  cut,  with  linear  segntents,  furrowed 
above,  and  of  a  deep  green,  but  pale  beneath. 
See  Ago  If  ITS. 

WOOD.  The  fibrous  or  ligneous  substance 
of  which  the  branches,  trunks,  and  roots  of 
trees  are  principally  composed.  In  vascular 
trunks,  the  hardest  wood  is  always  in  the 
centre.  See  Bakk,  Libeb,  Liokiit,  Timbsb, 
Triks,  &c. 

WOODBINE.    See  Houetsvcku. 

WOOD-RUSH  (Lucuda,  from  the  Gramen 
Luxula,  or  glow-worm  grass  of  Bauhin).  These 
plants  are  nearly  related  to  Juneu$^  from  which 
they  are  at  once  distinguished  by  their  flat 
^<)aves.  They  possess  little  beauty,  and  are  of 
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the  easiest  culture.  There  are  seven  inis- 
nous  species,  all  of  which  are  describe!  z 
Snntk*8  Eng.  Fhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

WOODSIA  (named  in  hontmr  of  J»f:: 
Woods,  F.  L.  S^  an  excellent  praciicil  Bn .  •. 
botanist,  who  first  illustrated  our  naiive  ^^.f^ 
of  Hota),  A  genus  of  small  ferns,  of  vt  sa 
two  species  only  have  hitherto  been  discflT:-. 
ed : — the  oblong  Woodsia  ( W.  i/wiuu),  ui  ">. 
rounded-leaved  Woodsia  ( W,hifperbemy1»f 
ferns  grow  best  in  peat  and  loam  m\itxi: 
are  increased  by  division,  or  by  seei  T^.i 
roots  are  fibrous;  fronds  tufted, erecuui*.; 
pinnate,  pinnatifid,  clothed  with  simp*  ka- 
or  narrow-pointed  scales.  {SmitkU  E^F> 
vol.  iv.  p.  322.) 

WOOD-SORREL  (Qwiii,  from  «?».»:: 
the  leaves  have  an  acid  taste).  Mos:..'« 
plants  of  this  genus  deserve  caUivaDJii ac- 
count of  their  very  pretty  blossoms,  wbida! 
produced  in  great  abundance.  Tbe  'aj 
species  should  be  planted  inasbdyNt 
where  they  will  grow  and  flower  TcrT&?^:;> 
The  seeds  of  the  hardy  annual  spa'o^^* 
sown  in  the  open  border  in  spring,  jyavt 
in  England  two  wild  native  spcci«s,-i.TK 
common  wood-sorrel  (0.  aaie^j.  ^^ 
grows  abundantly  in  groves  andsW/piff* 
Stalks  radical,  single-flowered.  UirepM 
inversely  heart-shaped,  hairy;  n»*^^ 
scaly  joints.  Leaflets  of  a  delicate  bn?itr» 
often  purplish  at  the  back,  drooping  at  bi^j- 
long,  hairy,  radical,  purplish  f«*'*»^*^  '^ 
ers  solitary,  drooping,  bell-shaped, ««•■*: 
or  purplish, alwaysstreaked with fiMOT3»^ 
purple  veins.  When  ripe,  the  blackis^M 
seeds  arc  projected  to  a  distance  on  tWif 
est  touch  or  motion,  by  their  el^  ci^> 
which  remain  contracted  and  «^»^;  ^ 
capsule.  This  hefrb  is  ?o^^f^^^ 
agreeably  acid,  making  a  refr«sh»,'»-  ^^^ 
some  conserve  with  fine  snjtf; '  ,.  ^ 
resembling  green  tea.  Few  of  o«'*'^" 
are  more  elegant  ,  m  ^ 

».  Yellow  procumbent  wood^orff^  V^ 
nicuUUa).    This  species  is  annaal,pw^^^ 
shady,  rather  moist  waste  gronnd.  i^    ^ 
flbrous.and  it  has  become  •i^'*'*  r^^ 
gardens.  Stems  branched.  procumW^' 
stalks  in  small  umbels  of  yellow  J«7?:jg 

Several  species  of  oxalis  hairc  been^^;^ 
the  United  Stales,  among  «^^«\*V^ii 
ing,  enumerated  by  NuttalL  i*  .  ,j 
2.  trioheea.  This  species  »PP^Vjj,y) 
flower  again  late  in  the  a«^*°°' pL^ 
destitute  of  leaves.  3.Xyom.  P"-  *^  ,^^^1 
6.  Strieta.  6.  DOUnxu  These  tiro  ^ 
scarcely  distinct  species.  .  ^  ^^i 

This  genus  of  more  than  100  ^^^^^^ 
a  few  exceptions  in  Enropc  *"^rV^fl,^ 
culiarly  indigenous  to  the  C*P*®*^-nfks 
The  leaves  of  all  the  species  arc  o^^^ 
sensitive  and  nietitant.  (£J?;*q-.8«ihJ 
SfitirVa  £iig.  Iffor.  vol.  ii.  P- 32^) 

WOOD-WASP.    8ee8iw-ri.T. 


WOOD-WASP.    SeeL 
WOOD-WAXEN.    8««^»''!  I;  lb' 
WOOL_  (Germ.  !!««•;  J>j»J^^^^^ 


wolna).  The  soft,  hairy,  or  downy  ^  ^ 
which  forms  the  covering  ^^  ^^.  oiW 
found  in  smaller  Proportion ^00^^^^^^^ 


animals.   It  is  an  article  which 
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from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present 
day  to  be  of  primary  importance,  having 
always  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  clothing 
of  mankind  in  most  temperate  regions.  Authors 
have  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  production  of 
wool  was  confined  to  the  sheep ;  practical  men, 
however,  know  that  there  is  a  numerous  list 
of  animals,  on  whom,  at  some  season  of  the 
year  at  least,  wool  is  found. 

M.  Chevreul,  who  has  long  devoted  himself 
to  the  examination  of  wool,  has  proved  that 
wool  contains  three  or  four  different  substances. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  an  examination 
of  100  parts  of  a  merino  fleece : — 

•^  Pkrtfc 

Earthy  ■ulwUiieM         ...  2600 

Fat  matura  dlsaolved  by  waahiog  33*74 

Fatmattera 9-91 

Clean  wool 8^28 

100  00 

A  consideration  of  the  most  important  pro- 
perties of  wool  cannot  be  better  introduced 
than  in  the  words  of  one  to  whom  the  agricul- 
turist, whatever  department  of  husbandry  may 
chiefly  occupy  his  attention,  is  much  indebted. 
— ^**Fine  and  coarse,"  says  Arthur  Young, 
''are  but  vague  and  general  descriptions  of 
wool ;  all  fine  fleeces  have  some  coarse  wool, 
and  all  coarse  fleeces  some  fine.  I  shall  en- 
deavour, for  the  information  of  my  readers,  to 
distinguish  the  various  qualities  of  wool  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  esteemed  and  preferred 
by  the  manufacturer.  First,  fineness  with  close 
^ound,  that  is,  thick-matted  ground.  Second, 
fineness.  Third,  straight-haired,  when  broken 
by  drawing.  Fourth,  elasticity,  rising  after 
compression  in  the  hand.  FiAh,  staple  not  too 
long.  Sixth,  colour.  Seventh,  what  coarse  is 
in  it  to  be  very  coarse.  Eighth,  tenacity. 
!Ninth,  not  much  pitch-mark;  but  this  is  no 
other  disadvantage  than  the  loss  of  weight  in 
scouring.  The  bad  or  disagreeable  properties 
are, — thin,  grounded,  toppy,  curly-haired,  and, 
if  in  a  sorted  state,  little  that  is  very  fine,  a 
tender  staple,  no  elasticity,  many  dead  white 
hairs,  very  yolky.  Those  who  buy  wool  for 
combing  and  other  light  goods  that  do  not  want 
milling,  wish  to  find  length  of  staple,  fineness 
of  hair,  whiteness,  tenacity,  firmness,  elasticity, 
and  not  too  many  pitch-marks."  {AwnaU  of 
^grieuUure,  vol.  xviii.  p.  3S9.)  The  fineness  o£ 
the  wool  differs  greatly  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  sheep.  That  running  down  the  side  of  the 
neck,  and  covering  the  shoulders,  the  ribs,  and 
the  back,  is  the  finest;  the  next  covers  the 
superior  parts  of  the  legs  and  the  thighs,  and 
extends  up  to  nearly  the  haunch  and  the  tail, 
and  a  still  inferior  portion  runs  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  the  throat,  the  breast, 
the  belly,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs.  There 
is  considerable  variation  in  this  respect  in  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  in  individuals  of  the  same 
breed ;  and  although  a  fleece,  taken  generally, 
may  be  said  to  be  adapted  to  a  particular  use, 
yet  a  portion  of  it  may  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  much  more  valuable  article ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  quantity  will 
be  thrown  aside  as  not  siS&ciently  fine  for  the 
originally  intended  purpose.  The  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  growth  of  wool  is  very  con- 
^derable.  Sheep  in  a  hot  climate  will  yield  a 
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comparatively  coarse  wool,  and  those  in  a  "^ 
cold  climate  will  carry  a  finer,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  closer  and  a  warmer  fleece.  The  na- 
tural instinct  of  the  sheep  would  seem  to  teach 
the  wool-grower  the  advantage  of  attending  to 
the  influence  of  temperature  on  him.  He  is 
evidently  impatient  of  heat.  In  the  open  dis- 
trict, and  where  no  shelter  is  near,  he  climbs 
to  the  highest  parts  of  his  walk,  that  if  the  rays 
of  the  sun  must  still  fall  on  him,  he  may  never- 
theless be  cooled  by  the  breeze ;  but  if  shelter 
is  near,  of  whatever  kind,  every  shaded  spot  is 
crowded  with  sheep.  Pasture  has  a  very  great 
influence  on  the  fineness  of  the  *  fleece.  The 
staple  of  the  wool,  like  every  other  part  of  the 
sheep,  must  increase  in  length  or  in  bulk, 
When  the  animal  has  a  superabundance  of  nu- 
triment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secretion 
irhich  forms  the  wool  must  decrease,  like 
every  other,  when  sufficient  nourishment  is 
not  afforded.  Connected  with  fineness  is  true- 
Dess  of  staple — as  equal  a  growth  as  possible 
over  the  animal — a  freedom  from  iht  shaggy 
portions,  here  and  there,  which  are  occasion- 
ally observed  on  poor  and  neglected  sheep. 
These  portions  are  always  coarse  and  com- 
paratively worthless,  and  they  indicate  an 
irregular  and  unhealthy  action  of  the  secretion 
of  wool,  which  will  probably  weaken  or  render 
the  fibre  diseased  in  other  parts.  Soundness ' 
and  elasticity  are  also  very  important  proper- 
ties in  wool. 

If  the  pile  is  sound,  there  are  few  qualities 
in  wool  of  so  much  consequence  as  soAness. 
Fashion  has  done  much  in  effecting  this.  Soft- 
ness of  the  pile  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
presence  and  quantity  of  yolk.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  substance  is  designed,  not  only 
to  nourish  the  hair,  but  to  give  it  richness  and 
pliability.  Bad  management,  neglect,  expo- 
sure, starvation,  impair  the  pliability  of  the 
woolly  fibre,  but  chiefly  so  because  they  arrest 
the  secretion  of  the  yolk,  or  change  its  proper- 
ties. The  colour  of  the  fleece  is  of  minor,  and 
yet  of  n«  trifling  importance.  The  alteration 
of  the  colour  was  the  first  recorded  improve-, 
ment  of  the  sheep ;  and  its  purity,  its  perfect 
whiteness,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
sheepm aster  of  the  present  day.  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  fleece  is  frequently  stained  with  the 
colour  of  the  soil  on  which  the  animal  grows. 
In  some  parts  of  Gloucestershire  the  wool  ac- 
quires an  orange  colour;  in  Hertfordshire  and 
Warwickshire  it  is  of  a  brownish  red ;  and  in 
the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge  it  has  a. 
dark  blue  tint. 

In  some  districts,  and  particularly  in  the 
west  of  England,  the  farmer  needlessly  uses  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ochre  or  ruddle,  eithet 
in  the  composition  of  his  salving  mixture,  or 
to  gratify  a  foolish  fancy.  The  tar  gives  con« 
sistence  to  the  oil  or  butter,  and  although  it  in 
oAen  with  considerable  difficulty  washed  away, 
yet  while  it  remains  on  the  fleece,  it  gives  a 
permanency  to  the  smearing  process ;  not  one 
plea,  however,  can  be  offered  in  favour  of  the 
ruddle.    See  Salviito. 

It  is  not  necessary  (nor,  indeed,  would  our 

space  permit  it)  to  go  into  the  construction  of 

wool,  as  seen  throagh  the  microscope.    We 

shall  pass  on,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  differ* 
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eice  between  hair  and  wool.  The  fibre  of 
wool  is  crisped  or  carled,  the  curls  increasing 
according  to  the  fineness  and  felting  property 
of  the  wool :  hair  is  often  disposed  to  curt,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree.  The  distinction,  there- 
fore,  between  these  substances  is  more  in  de- 
gree than  intent.  Wool  is  decided I3'  crisped 
and  serrated ;  hair  is  sometimes  curled,  but  to 
an  inferior  degree,  and  the  irregularities  of  its 
edge,  in  some  few  cases,  assume  the  firm  of 
slight  serrations.  Wool  will  felt;  hair  will 
only  entangle  and  harle  to  a  limiied  extent. 
See  Fklt  and  Hair. 

The  old  and  apparently  simple  division  of 


a  single  fleece;  and  if  the  best  wool  of  one 
fleece  be  not  equal  to  the  finest  sort,  it  is  thrown 
to  a  2d,  3d,  or  4th,  or  to  a  still  lower  sort,  of  aa 
equal  degree  of  fineness  with  it.  Tlie  best 
English  short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine 
Norfolk  and  Southdown,  are  generally  divided 
by  the  wool-sorter  into  the  fuUowing  sorts,  all 
varying  in  fineness  from  each  other: — viz. 
1.  Prime;  2.  Choice;  3.  Super;  4.  Head;  5. 
Down  rights;  6.  Seconds;  7.  Fine  Abb;  & 
Coarse  Abb;  9.  Livery;  10.  Short  coarse,  or 
breech  wool.  The  relative  value  cif  each  va- 
ries, according  to  the  greater  demand  for  coarse. 


ing**  and  "  clothing  wool ;"  but  there  was  con- 


fine, or  middle  cloths."  (YouaU  on  Sherp; 
wool  was  into  loHg  and  sW/,  or,  according  io\  .finketoelC$  ObservationM  on  Woai;  Lurrork  n 
the  purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted,  '-com^   Wool;  Jadenon  on  Wool,)    See  Alpaca,  PxiXscs, 


Lamb-srixs,  and  Sheep. 


siderable  difficuliy  in  arranging  some  fleeces    ,,  •      e  tf    ,i.j       tit-  i  •    o  _>     .t  •    ^>^ 
which  were  of  intermediate  lenglhs.  and-con-  ^'"""f  &Mhdo«»,  Wcol  ,n  EngUnd.  t*  d^nt^ 
vertible  toeiiher  purpose.  A  third  subdivision,  "*** 

thatof**  middle  wool,"  has  recently  been  added. 
These  are  again  divided  into  subordinate 
classes,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  fibre. 
**  In  sorting  wools,"  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  **  there 
are  frequently  eight  or  ten  diflerent  species  in; 
jin  jSceotttU  of  the  Quantity  and  declared  Value  of  British  WaoUen  Manufartvrea  exported  /rwm  tit 
United  KtMgdom  in  the  Year  1841.     (Pari.  Paper,  No.  23,  Sess,  1842.) 
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jin  arrount  of  Sheep  and  Lambi*  Wool  imported 
into  Great  Brif.ninin  the  undermentioned  Years, 
(McGulloch's  Com.  DiciO 


In  1810 
1^20 
182-1 
18 '0 
1^33 
1830 
1811 


10,91  IJ37 
WJS9  OJO 
43,7  9S, "IS  I 
?2.-«  13.0)0 
?8,07fl,ll3 
ft7,:<7M,P21 
56, 1 70,971 


•^/i  Arrount  of  the  Quantity  of  Sheep  and  Lambs* 
Wool  imported  into  the  Uni.'ed  Kingdoni  in  the 
Year  1841 ;  specifying  the  Countries  frotn  which 
it  eame^  the  Quantity  that  paid  a  Duty  of  One 
Penny  per  Pounds  and  the  Quantity  that  paid  a 
Duty  of  One  Halfpenny  per  Pound;  of  the 
Quantiy  of  Foreign  Wool  reexported  during 
the  same  period ,  and  the  Countries  to  which  it 
was  unt;  and  the  Quantity  remaining  warehoused 
under  Pond  on  the  6'A  day  of  Junuary,  1842. 
(Pari.  Paper,  No.  237,  Sess.  1842.) 
Qaaniity  of  sheep  and  Iambs*  wool  imported 

-into  the  United  Kingdom: — 

Urn. 

From  RuMia  .......    4,131, 05i 


Qnantity  nf  rnmlffii  sh^ep  tind  Ininbt*  wnni 
rciiitiininf  warebouted  under  bond  on  5ih 
Jauuttry,  181) 6,919.000 

Jin  Account  of  the  gunntify  of  British  Sheep  and 
Ltmbs*  Wttol^  and  Woollen  Ynrn^  erpnr  ed  from 
the  Uni'rd  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1841;  «/i#r//y- 
ing  the  Countries  to  which  they  loere  sen!,  (Piirl. 
Paper.) 


BwRdHn  and  Norway 

Denmark        •        .        .       .       . 

Prnaaia  ...... 

Germany        -        -       -        -       . 

Holland 

B«lgiam         .       .       .       .       . 

France  ...... 

Portugal  .  -  .  .  . 
Spain  ---.-- 
Gibralur        .       -       -       -       . 

Italy 

Malta 

Turkey  ...... 

Kfypl 

Mnroccn  .  .  .  -  . 
Capn  of  Good  Hope  ... 
St.  Helfna  ..... 
Bast  India  Company's  Terrltoriea 
Nmw  tSouth  Walei  ... 
Van  Diemen'i  iJind  ... 
Bwan  River  Spttiement 


l.S«l 

.       77P.9MI 

I  I, It '.9 

■J47.r.fi1 

70 

6S290 

1,079,010 

090 

S,008,M4 

7,903,000 

3,997,531 

48,590 


South  Anetralla 759,909 

572 

4,881 

5,014 

SSI 

56,791 

318 

6,105,037 

V  933,838 

S,144,40S 


New  Zealand 
Brttlah  North  American  Colontcfl 
Brtlleh  Weet  Indies       .       .       . 
Curafoa         .       .       .       .       . 

United  Sutea  or  America     . 
Brazil    ...... 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plau 

Chill 

Peru      ---..- 


Forelf  n  wool     ... 
Produce  of  the  Isle  of  Man 

Toul  qaantity  Inportsd 


56,170,974 
8,567 


-56,n«,64l 

Quantity  of  foreign  sheep  and  lambs'  wool 

*  retained  for  home  consumption : — 

Lht. 

•  Charted  with  duty  at  Id.  per  lb.    ...    92,051,796 

Do.        .        at  id.    do.       .        .        .  14,495,002 

Do.        .       at  6d.    do.,  beinc  rpd  wool  4,306 
Doty-free,  being  the  produce  of  British  pos- 

leMions      .......  16,310,916 


TntAl  quantity  retained  for  home  consump. 
lion 


59,869,020 

Quantity  of  foreign  sheep  and  lambs'  wool 
re-exported : — 

ToO«*rinany  .        ...        .        .        .        .  19.481 

Ifnilnnri 67.517 

R*'lrfiim     .......  1,094,6.W 

Prance       .        .        .        .        .        .        .  8lO,4tiO 

P«»rfn»al -  3,9*7 

United  Statps  of  America         ...  590,460 

Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man     -  1,971 


Coautikt  to  wUeh  cximtid. 


RitMia  .  .  -  .  - 
Awtiditn  -  .  .  -  - 
Norway  -  .  .  .  . 
DciiHiark  .        .        .        - 

PriisMlit  .  .  .  .  . 
OitrHDtny         .       .        .        - 

liolUnd 

il^lfiuni  .        .        .        .        . 
France     .        .        -        .        . 
Pi»riHsal,  Asorfs,  and  Madeira 
8iiain  and  the  Canaries  - 
GibrnllHr  -        .        -        - 

Iialy 

Bhui  Indies  and  China  - 
Westttni  Conal  of  Africa 
British     Oilonles    in     North 

America       -        -        .        . 
Rriiish  Went  Indies 
Piireign  Wi*st  Indies 
U • .  iiifd  Sltt les  (»f  A nierica 

Chill 

Isles  of  Guernpey,  Jersey,  Al- 

derney,  and  Man 


Uiub.^  W«wl. 


2,514 

10.  2) 

7,544, I «6 

894.701 


70 

4*480 
6,9J0 


5,796 


8,471.935    4,903,991 


*Vivii<e  an 
W.>f«r<jTlii 

(.  clul.M* 
V4«a.r  Wo 
nr  W.trtlr<< 
ni  l*^  w.ih 

I.    . 

121,8WI 

l.S«l 

955 

8W 

914 

2.638,31 1 

1, 2^(4.090 

I2»,784 

300,5^1 

9,780 

96 

50,958 

51,591 

8,759 

150 

92,335 

16 

lit 

999,754 

994 

90,188 


Jtccountt^  the  Pieces  of  Woollen  Cloths,  CooHngSf 
and  Kerseymeres,  exported  in  thM  Years  1890, 
1830,  amf  1840. 


tua 

18S0L 

isia 

Pirc«. 

PlKTM 

Ff  KTW. 

Russia     .... 

81,894 

7,415 

1,680 

Sweden  .... 

83 

305 

Norway  .       -       -       - 

790 

1,276 

556 

Denmark         -       .       - 

990 

248 

101 

Prussia    .... 

54 

14 

. 

G«>rmany         ... 

91.809 

JJ'i?! 

?t!2 

Ni-therlands    -       -       - 

21,584 

21.313 

10,839 

France    .... 

15 

169 

211 

Portngal,  Asores,  fte.     - 

51,979 

*!'2F 

10,577 

Spain,  4te.       ... 

4,791 

^685 

969 

Glbralur         ... 

7,948 

9,129 

9og» 

Italy        .... 

98,967 

15,204 

2,899 

Malta       .... 

795 

736 

644 

Ionian  Isles     ... 

19 

134 

907 

Tnrkey  and  levant 

313 

1.782 

668 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  dfcc.    . 

3,102 

J'iiX 

9,809 

East  Indies  and  China    • 

43,133 

72,390 

44,896 

Australia         -       - 

584 

l.3«3 

7.336 

Cape  of  GiMid  Hope 

9.2.«8 

3.8}'0 

3,354 

Oihfr  iiarts  of  Africa 

19!! 

370 

J*!? 

British  Anierira 

90,513 

33.088 

95.661 

Hrltish  Wf>ft  Indies 

11,559 

8,202 

3.698 

Poreiirn  WhuI  Indies 

5,«33 

S.8S9 

9.525 

Unlifd  States  «if  America 

7H,II4 

101294 

46,945 

RrHzlls    .... 

.%9I3 

22,509 

18,014 

Mexico    -        .        -        - 
Total       -       .        - 

12,06.1 
«f,2a8 

51,760 

40,370 

I45,.V0 

2.' 8,9 12 

iUeds  Times,  Aug.  1811.) 


Toul  quantity  re-eiported 


.    9,554,4651 


Under  the  head  of  AcmcuLTunAL  PnonucTa 
OF  THR  UscfTKO  Statrs,  the  gross  amount  of 
wool  for  1839  was  staled.  The  proportions 
furnished  by  individual  slates  were  as  fol- 
lows:^ 
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WOOL. 


Mahi? l.«5^M 

New  Hampshire  -       -       -       -  1,»Q,5I7 

MasMChutetts      -        -       -       -  041,906 

Rhode  Inland       ....  I8S,830 

Connecticut          _        -        -        -  880,870 

Vermont 8.«00,«35 

New  York •»®i5'*S 

New  Jeraey         -       -       -       -  397,207 

PennayWania      -       -       -       -  3,048,564 

Delaware M,404 

Maryland „J£'2i 

VifBinla 2,538,374 

North  Carolina   -       -       -       -  625,044 

South  Carolina   -       -       -       -  »9,170 

Georgia 371,303 

Alabama «0,353 


Miieiraippi  -       -       -       -       -  175,196 

Louiaiana ,  3!2 

Tenneaaee i'SS'S 

Kentuclcy 1»I?'?*T 

Ohio    - 8.685,315 

Indiana ^'S'XiJ 

Illinola M0.007 

Mfaaourl 5W,«» 

Arlcanwia ,J4,943 

Michigan ^i*SS 

Florida  Territory         -       -       -  7,ffl5 

Wlekonaan  Territory  -       -       -  6,T77 

Iowa  Territory     -       -       -       -  23,M9 

DiauictofColambIa    -       -       -  ^(rr 

Total ».808>I14 

The  following  statement  from  a  Vermont 
paper,  (the  Burlington  Democrat,)  shows  the 
prices  of  wool  from  1831  to  1843. 


1821 

55  to  85  cte. 

1831       .       45to70cto. 

1892 

33  -  65 

1839       .       49-63 

1893 

85  -  65 

1834 

48  -60 

1894 

25  -70 

1835 

55  -65 

1895 

.       25  -70 

1836 

60-80 

1826 

25  -  65 

1638  .    . 

45  -47 

1897 

.    -   95  -  50 

1830 

45  .60 

1898 

30  -50 

1840       .       43-44 

1820 

95  -  45 

1848       .       95  .  SO 

1830 

38  -68 

An  interesting  view  of  the  foreign  wool  trade 
and  the  check  apon  this  effected  through  the 
protection  received  from  Congress,  is  exhibited 
in  ihe*foUowing  account  derived  from  the  co- 
lumns of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
(for  Sept  1843.) 

In  a  communication  to  the  Middlebury  Pto-^ 
jtUt  Preut  dated  10th  July  last,  and  signed  by 
the  Hon.  William  Slade,  late  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Vermont,  some  interesting  facts  are 
stated  as  to  the  operation  of  the  new  Tariff 
upon  the  importation  of  wool  from  foreign 
countries.  By  information  received  from  the 
Begisler  of  the  Treasury,  it  appears  that  dur- 
ing (he  Ist  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  which 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  about  a 
month  after  the  new  Tariff  went  into  operation, 
there  was  imported  into  the  United  States,  of 
wool  costing  7  ets.  a  lb.  or  under,  only  881,568 
lbs.  and  of  wool  costing  over  7  cts.  a  lb.,  only 
176,962  lbs.  Making  a  total  of  only  1,037,680 
lbs.  of  all  descriptions  of  wool  in  6  months ! 
This  is  a  most  extraordinary  falling  off,  com- 
pared with  the  importations  of  previous  years, 
as  will  be  seen  fh>m  the  following  schedule : 

OMrtdb 
388.880  Iba. 
806,370 
708*276 
445,476 
587,690 
075,000 
061,981 
861,884 

Making,  on  an  average  of  7  years,  something 
over  9,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  IJths  of  which, 
at  the  place  whence  imported,  cost  less  than  8 
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Tmt. 

Uadtrtcli. 

1885 

5,548,096 

1886       . 

.        11,088,010 

1687 

-         0.480,105 

1888 

6,551,196 

1880       - 

-         7^808^510 

1810       - 

0,308.002 

1641        - 

11^400,764 

164S       - 

10,558,088  Iba 

Cts.  a  lb.   The  new  Tariff  makes  the  minimuE 
7  Cts.  per  lb.  instead  of  8  ceats»  and  levies  i. 
duty  of  6  per  cent,  on  wool  not  above  that  mi- 
nimnm,  whereas  under  the  old  Tariff  such  woe. 
was  duty  free.  But  these  changes  are  so  shsku 
that  they  are  not  at  all  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  immense  decrease  in  the  amoont  imported. 
Lest  such  should  be  the  inference  of  the  wo^A- 
growers,  Mr.  Slade  tells  them  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Vermont  delegation  in  Congress, 
the  word  **  coarse"  was  inserted  in  conneeoioa 
with  cheap  wool,  so  that  now,  in  order  to  he 
admitted  at  the  low  duty  of  5  per  cent,  (wh-ck 
cannot  exceed  3^  mills  per  lb.),  wool  must  sot 
only  have  been  bought  at  7  cts.  a  lb.  or  under, 
but  must  also  be  coarse :  and  be  adds,  *-l  hare 
no  doubt  that  with  a  careful  and  thorou^  ex^ 
cution  of  the  coarse  wool  provision,  accor£ag 
to  its  true  intent  and  meaning,  the  redactioD  > 
the  quantity  of  wool  imported]  wdoM  hxn 
been  still  greater."    To  illustrate  this  point,  he 
states  the  following  particulars : 

"  It  appears  from  the  Custom  Hoose  retsas 
that  1101  sheep,  of  the  aggregate  vaiK  of 
$10,666~averaging  #9  60  each,  and  ibeidbre 
presumed  to  have  been  naerino  bocks — vat 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  Boenos 
Ayres  in  the  years  1837  and  18361  Tibe  gaan- 
tity  of  wool,  the  product  of  the  evoBiogs  of 
these  merino  with  the  native  Sonib  Ametican 
sheep,  ifnported  into  the  United  States  at  sad 
below  the  value  of  8  cts.,  cannot,  of  coarse,  be 
ascertained.  The  importations  from  that  eoss- 
try  of  wool  costing  8  cts.  and  under,  wtx 
greatly  increased  in  the  succeeding  years ;  ^ 
bracing,  as  is  well  known,  much  fine  wool,  aad 
therefore  presumed  to  have  been  the  prDdnd 
of  the  crossings  referred  to.  That  inciease 
will  appear  by  the  following  stalemeot  of  the 
importations  of  wool  costing  8  ets.  and  under, 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  years  1839,1840^ 
and  1841,  compared  with  the  previous  3  years. 

In  1836 %3B&JBBZ  poudiL 

1837 1.166,581 

1886 S,»lMn 

1880 mijsai 

1840 9ia»4M 

1841 8,830»79a 

"The  French  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  ia 
1839  and  1840  diminished  the  exports  of  those 
years,  and  consequently  swelled  those  ef  1841 
when  the  blockade  was  raised.  The  annul 
average  of  the  3  years  was  3,373,600  Ihs.  Thtf 
of  the  preceding  3  years  was  3,293,784  lbs.; 
making  an  excess  of  the  average  of  ^be  last), 
over  that  of  the  first  8  years,  of  1,073316  Ihs. 
— an  increase  of  about  47  per  cent. 

**  It  was  the  extraordinary  qnanlity  of  ine 
wool  thus  cheapened  in  the  market  of  Buenos 
AyreSf  and  thrown,  in  large  quaatiiies,  upon 
our  own,  that  suggested  the  necessity  of  the 
introduction  of  the  word  'coarse*  into  the 
clause  in  question.  Its  intended  efiecl  was,  ts 
subject  to  the  higher  duty  all  wool  m&i  coarse, 
though  costing  less  dian  7  cts." 

This  higher  duty,  which  applies  to  all  wool 
costing  over  7  cts.  a  lb.,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Blade's  construction,  to  all  wool  not  coarse, 
whatever  may  be  its  cost,  is  8  cts.  a  lb.  and  36 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Hence  the  duty  on  wool 
costing  10  cts.  at  the  place  whence  impofted, 
is  6  cts.  a  lb. ;  and  on  wool  costing  SO  cts.,  t^ 
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«t8.  a  lb.  This  is  a  large  per  centage,  we 
admit ;  bat  not  so  large  as  that  established  by 
the  Tariff  of  1832,  which  on  all  wool  over  8 
cts.  a  lb.  levied  a  doty  of  4  cts.  a  pound  and 
32  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  wool  costing  over 
8  cts.,  the  daties  during  all  the  years  embraced 
in  the  second  of  the  above  tables,  except  a  part 
of  1842,  were,  on  an  average,  as  high  as  they 
are  now.  We  wish  this  fact  to  be  particularly 
noted ;  for  it  affords  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  smallness  of  the  importations  of  wool  since 
the  new  Tariff  went  into  operation,  is  not  oc- 
casioned by  that  Tariff.  It  is  occasioned,  in 
part,  by  the  market  having  been  over-stocked 
with  coarse  wool  during  1841  and  1842  (nearly 
17,000,000  lbs.  having  been  imported  during 
those  2  years  from  Buenos  Ajres  alone), — 
partly  by  the  prostration  of  carpet  manufactur- 
ing in  this  country  for  the  last  year  or  two,  on 
account  of  low  prices  and  the  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney,—and  partly  by  the  eheapneBa  of  vnol  grown 
in  the  United  States.  This  last  is  what  is  going, 
very  soon,  to  nullify  the  Tariff,  and  importa- 
tions too,  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  in  10  years—perhaps  less — 
we  shall  become  a  wool-exporting  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  protection  against  imported 
wool  will  be  as  effective  as  it  now  is  against 
imported  cotton ; — and  no  more  so.  [We  still 
lay  a  duty  of  3  cts.  a  pound  on  cotton,  which 
does  neither  hurt  nor  good.]  The  great  west 
is  coming,  with  her  immense  prairies,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  sheep, — and  she  will  soon  de- 
luge the  country  with  wool  and  sheep-skins,  as 
she  now  does  with  hogs,  bacon,  pork,  lard,  lard- 
oil,  soap,  &c. 

WOOLLEN  RAGS.    See  Ra0. 

WORK.    See  Labour. 

WORLIDGi;,  or  WOOLRIDGE.  JOHN.  An 
early  English  agricultural  writer.  But  little 
more  is  known  of  his  history,  than  that  he  was 
a  gentleman  who  was  a  great  lover  of  rural 
affairs  and  gardening.  Of  his  works  I  am  only 
acquainted  with  the  following: — 1.  Systema 
jigriculturte  J-  The  Mystery  of  Husbandry  disco- 
vered and  laid  open,  1669 — 77 — 81,  1687,  folio, 
1716,  8vo.  2.  Treatiu  on  Husban^,  1675, 
folio.  3.  Systema  HorticuUurte ;  or,  Ths  Art 
of  Gardsmngf  1677.  4.  Vtnttum  Briianwiatmt 
1678 — 91,  8vo.  6.  The  most  easy  way  of  mak" 
ing  Cyder,  1678.    6.  J^rittm,  1691, 12mo. 

The  Systema  Jgricuitura  was  the  most  bulky 
folio  volume  on  agriculture  that  had  yet  ap- 
peared, and  its  comprehensive  themes  are  all 
set  forth  in  its  first  page.  The  authors  of  those 
days  seemed  to  consider  it  essential  that  their 
readers  should  have,  in  the  title-page  of  a  book, 
a  complete  summary  of  its  inviting  contents. 
Woolridge  was  evidently  of  this  opinion,  for 
his  title-page  announces  that  this  was  the 
''Systema  Agriculturse,  or  the  Mystery  of  Hus- 
bandry discovered ;  treating  of  the  several  new 
and  most  advantageous  ways  of  tilling,  planting, 
sowing,  manureing,  ordering,  improveing,  of 
all  sorts  of  gardens,  orchards,  meadows^  pas- 
tures, corn-lands,  woods,  and  coppices ;  as  also 
of  fruits,  corn-grain,  pulse,  new  hays,  cattle, 
fowl,  beasts,  bees,  silk-worms,  and  fish^  with 
an  account  of  the  several  instruments  and  en- 
ffines  used  in  the  profession ;  to  which  is  added, 
Kalendaritun  Rusticum,  or  the  husbandman's 
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monthly  directions;  also  the  prognosticks  of 
dearth,  scarcity,  plenty,  sickness,  h^at,  cold, 
frost,  snow,  winds,  rain,  hail,  thunder,  &«.; 
and  Dictionarium  Rusticum,  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  rustick  terms ;  the  whole  work  being 
of  great  use  and  advantage  to  all  that  delight 
in  that,  most  noble  practice.*'  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  gentry  and  yeoi^anry  of  England,  and 
opens  with  a  preface  laudatory  of  agricu^lture. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ill  aspect  of 
this  heavy  title-page,  the  book  contains  more 
useful  and  more  enlightened  observations  on 
many  points  of  husbandry  than  any  which  had 
preceded  it.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  en- 
closure of  commons  and  other  waste  land,  and 
he  suggested,  what  in  fact  he  appears  (p.  21) 
to  have  carried  into  effect  in  1666,  at  Wilton, 
the  erection  of  water-works  for  the  purpose  of 
flooding  meadows,  an  improvement  of  which. 
I  think  not  nearly  so  much  has  been  made  as 
is  possible  in  this  land  of  steam  and  steam- 
engines.  He  was  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  water-meads,  and  his 
directions  with  relation  to  them  are  practical  • 
and  sensible.  He  advises  that  sandy  meadows 
should  be  chalked,  and  ashes  applied  to  soar 
rushy  grasses.  When  speaking  "of  several 
new  species  of  hay  or  grass,"  he  enumerates 
clover-grass,  trefoyle,  St  Foyn,  La  Lncern, 
ray-grass,  dtc.  He  also  recommends  the  deep 
ploughing  or  digging  of  land,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions seemed  alive  to  any  improvement  in  the 
implements  of  agriculture.  After  giving  an 
account,  at  some  length,  of  the  rude  and  clumsy 
contrivance  of  Gabriel  Platte,  for  a  dibbling- 
machine,  he  elaborately  and  earnestly  advocates 
the  use  of  a  drill,  an  engraving  of  one  of  which, 
primitive  enough,  it  is  true,  in- its  appearance, 
he  gives  in  his  work.  ''To  remove,,  he  says, 
"  all  manner  of  errors  or  inconveniences  that 
can  be  found  in  setting  or  hoeiog  of  com,  I 
shall  here  give  you  a  plain  and  perfect  de- 
scription of  an  easy  and  feasible  instrument 
that  shall  disperse  your  corn,  grain,  or  pulse,, 
of  what  kind  soever,  at  what  distance,  and  jjl 
what  proportion  you  please.*'  The  farmer 
maybe  curious  to  know  the  construction  of 
this  drill  of  a  century  and  a  half  since.  It  had 
a  coulter,  a  pipe,  a  hopper,  wheels,  and  axle- 
trees.  He  was  the  first  English  author,  I  be- 
lieve, who  suggested  the  use  of  the  manure- 
drill,  for,  when  speaking  of  the  drill,  he  says 
(p.  62),  "  By  the  use  of  this  instrument  also, 
you  may  cover  your  grain  or  pulse  with  any 
rich  compost  you  shall  prepare  for  that  pur- 
pose, either  with  pigeon's  dung,  dry  or  granu- 
lated, or  aoy  other  saline  or  lixivial  substance 
made  disperseable,  which  may  drop  after  the 
com,  and  prove  an  excellent  improvement;  for 
we  find  experimentally,  that  pigeon's  dung, 
sown  by  the  hand  on  wheat  or  barley,  mightily 
advantageth  it  by  the  common  way  of  hus- 
bandry; much  more  might  we,  therefore,  ex- 
pect this  way,  where  the  dung,  or  such  like 
substance,  is  all  in  the  same  mrrow  with  the 
corn,  where,  in  the  other  vulgar  way,  a  great 
part  thereof  comes  not  near  it  It  may  either 
be  done  by  having  another  hopper,  on  the  same 
frame,  behind  that  for  the  com,  wherein  the 
compost  may  be  put,  and  made  to  drop  suc- 
cessively afier  the  com,  or  it  may  be  sowHw 
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irith  another  inslrament  to  follow  the  former, 
which  is  the  better  way,  and  may  both  dis- 
perse (he  soil,  and  cover  both  soil  and  seed." 

Woolridge  was  evidently  an  observer  who 
vttis  able  and  willing  to  think  for  himself.  He 
advocated  change  of  seed  "from  dry,  hungry, 
barren  land,  to  rich  and  fat  land;  also  from 
land  inclining  to  (he  sooth,  tu  land  inclining 
towflrds  the  north,  and  the  contrary;"  all  of 
which,  he  well  adds  (and  the  reader  must  re- 
member that  Woolridge  was  writing  when 
chemis(ry  existed  only  in  name),  **are  mani- 
fest signs  (hat  there  is  some  particular  thing 
wherein  each  seed  delights,  which  if  we  did 
but  understand  we  might  properly  apply  it,  and 
gain  riches  and  honours  (o  ourselves ;  but  be- 
cause we  are  ignorant  thereof,  and  are  content 
ao  to  remain,  we  must  make  use  of  such  soils, 
dungs,  composts,  and  other  preparations  and 
ways  of  advancement  of  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables as  are  already  discovered  and  made 
use  of."  (p.  67.) 

He  extols  the  use  of  steeps  for  seed-corn, 
mentions  with  approbation  for  this  purpose 
nitre,  common  salt,  as  well  as  urine,  and  gives 
a  recipe  for  making  a  kind  of  liquid  manure 
with  sheep-dung  (i  bushel),  saltpetre  (}  lb.), 
and  common  salt  (1  lb.),  boiled  together  for 
ten  minutes  in  water  (30  quarts),  and  this  he 
commends  very  highly  as  a  steep ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  something  of  this  kind 
of  rich  liquor,  more  especially  if  the  seed  was 
afterwards  dried  by  being  sprinkled  with  some 
of  the  very  fine  manure  powders  at  present 
proposed,  such  as  the  urate  of  the  London 
Manure  Company,  the  composition  of  M.  Poitte- 
vin,  the  guano,  gypsum  powder,  &c.,  might  be 
used  more  profitably  by  the  cultivator  than  at 
first  sight  he  may  be  inclined  to  believe.  He 
was  in  favour  of  paring  and  burning  on  some 
soils,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  discern  the 
advantages  capable  of  being  derived  from  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  soil  by  the  use 
of  earthy  manures.  He  devotes,  therefore,  a 
chapter  to  the  soils  and  manures  taken  from  the 
earth  (p.  66) ;  notices  the  uses,  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  chalk,  lime,  mart,  clay,  fuUei^s  earth. 

The  value  of  sand  as  a  fertilizer  did  not 
escape  our  author's  attention.  He  notices  the 
value  to  some  soils  of  that  of  the  calcareous 
ahores  of  Cornwall,  and  of  the  Suffolk  craig 
formation,  and  of  that  which  he  advises  the 
farmer  to  lay  under  his  farm-yards  and  sheep- 
pens. 

The  excrements  of  fowls  were  strongly  re- 
commended by  Woolridge  as  a  fertilizer.  He 
describes  those  of  pigeons  and  hens  as  '*  incom- 
parable,—one  load  is  worth  ten  loads  of  other 
dung;"  commends  the  use  of  "all  marrow- 
bones, fish-bones,  horn,  or  horn-shavings;" 
but*  he  fell  into  the  error  with  regard  to  those 
which  it  required  a  century  and  a  quarter  to 
remove,  viz.,  he  fancied  that  all  the  enriching 
4]ualrties  of  the  bones  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  g-case  they  contained,  instead  of  to  their 
phosphate  of  lime.  He  advocated  the  mixture 
of  peat,  saw-dust,  and  tannern*  refuse  bark 
with  dung-heaps,— a  plan  which  is  even  now 
not  nearly  so  extensively  adopted  as  its  merits 
^leaerve.  Indeed,  as  honest  Jcihn  Woolridge 
•concludes  his  section  (p.  86),  •*The  well-pre- 
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paring  of  ifMNg^-fntzl  is  a  piece  of  husbandry  not 
to  l>e  slighted,  on  which  point  of  good  or  ill 
httsb.andry  depends  the  rise  and  fall  of  ike 
rents  or  values  of  manj  farms  in  this  kio*- 
dom." 

Every  account  of  live-stock   given  by  the 
earlier  agricultural  writers  betrays  the  Uital 
want  of  attention  then  paid  by  the  farrsf  rs  \c 
the  breeding  of  stock,  or  if  they  do  mention  ibe 
points  to  be  commended  in  an  ox  or  a  she^p, 
they  are    precisely  those    which    a    nn^fn 
breeder  endeavours  to  avoid.      For  in>ucce, 
the  chronicler  Hollingshed  commends  the  Eos- 
lish  cows  for  their  largeness    of   booe.  aci 
even  Woolridge,  writing  centories  after  li  ■, 
although  very  elaborate  on  most  points  of  has* 
bandry,  treats  of  the  farmer's  live-suKk  m  i 
manner  that  clearly  indicates  that  in  tinse 
days,  to  use  a  Norfolk  phrase,  "  a  eov  ns  i 
cow,  and  a  sheep  a  sheep."     Tbos  ali  the  in- 
struction he  gives  the  breeder  with  re^rd  *? 
the  selection  of  a  cow  is,  that  **  the  twst  son  .'i 
the  large  Dutch  cow,  that  brings  two  calresat 
one  birth,  and  gives  ordinarily  two  gali^scf 
milk  at  one  meal."    His  account  o(  sbetp  I 
will  also  give,  without  abridgment,  for  its  lies 
will  sonnd  still  more  novel  to  a  nkoden  farmer. 
— •'There  are  divers  .sorts,  some  bean's^ iafft& 
finer  wool   than  others:    as   the  DaffaMin 
sheep  about  Lemster  bear  the  fairest  fleetaoC 
any  in   England.     Also   they  are  of  serenl 
kinds  as  to  their  proportion :  some  are  rer; 
small,  others  larger.    But  the  Dutch  sheep  an 
the  largest  of  all,  being  moeh  bigger  thaa  uj 
I  have  seen  in  England,  and  yearly  bear  tvo 
or  three  lambs  at  a  time.    It  is  also  reported 
that  they  sometimes  bear  lambs  twice  is  die 
year."    This  seemed  to  convince  Woolridge, 
and  very  naturally,  too,  of  their  value,  for  kt 
adds,  "It   may  doubtless    be  of  veiy  good 
advantage  to  obtain  of  those  kinds  and  also  oC 
Spanish  sheep  that  bear  snch  fine  fleeces." 

The  scientific  modem  breeder,  wYiea  he 
smiles  at  this  negligence  and  folly  of  a  byfone 
race  of  fanners,  must  remember,  however,  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  laboared,not  oalf 
from  lack  of  knowledge,  but  also  of  the  aeaas 
to  improve  al  a  reasonable  rate  their  lU- 
shaped,  large-boned,  and  slow-feeding  race  of 
oxen.  He  should  recollect  that  they  ha^  Kt 
had  the  advantage  of  a  Bake  well,  a  Galley,  or  i 
Collings,  to  labour  during  a  lengthened  period 
for  their  improvement, — the  days  of  the  dai:tih 
field  Club,  and  of  the  Highland  Society,  wen 
yet  far  distant  They  had  not  even  a  snspkioa 
of  what  improved  breeding  would  effect ;  id^ 
if  they  were  ignorant,  as  they  evidently  were, 
that  their  breeds  were  inferior,  we  can'biHly 
wonder  that  they  were  content  to  lat>oar  on, 
since  the  very  first  step  to  improvement,  a  be- 
lief in  greater  excellence  being  possible,  was 
wanting. 

The  opinions,  however,  of  Woolridgre  w:ih 
regard  to  plantations  of  timber-trees  were  evi- 
dently more  enlightened;  for  althongh  he  lired 
a  century  before  the  days  of  our  modem  ex- 
tensive planters— of  such  men  as  the  Lords 
Athol,  Devonshire,  and  Fife,  and  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart— yet  be  earnestly  advised  the  plantmf 
of  the  poorer  soils  of  oar  island ;  he  asked  the 
htadowners  of  his  time,  aAer  describing  lo 
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them  the  profit  they  might  derive  from  such 
foresighted  enterprise,  ^*Wbat  can  be  more 
pleasaot  than  to  have  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
your  own  property  preserved,  and  continaed 
from  age  to  age  by  the  testimony  of  saeh  grow- 
ing and  living  witnesses,  in  the  spring  yielding 
a  reviving  cordial  to  your  winter-chilled  spirit, 
giving  you  an  assurance  of  the  approaching 
summer  by  their  pregnant  buds  and  musical 
inhabitanul  In  the  summer,  what  more 
delectable  than  the  curious  prospect  of  the 
variecy  of  greenness,  dark  shades,  and  retire- 
ment from  the  scorching  sunbeams  T*  He 
veil  knew,  too,  what  some  of  my  northern 
friends  are  only  now  proving  to  be  practically 
the  case,  that  *' woods  also  finely  refrigerate 
the  air  in  the  summer's  parching  heats,  and 
qualify  the  dry  and  injurious  winds,  both  in 
winter,  spring,  and  autumn."  He  devotes  a 
long  chapter  to  the  profits  and  pleasures  of 
fruit  trees,  and  ridicules  very  quaintly  the  ob- 
jection too  commonly  made  to  such  plantations, 
viz^  "  that  their  fruit  would  be  stolen."  "When," 
he  says,  **they  become  more  common,  they 
will  be  little  regarded  by  these  filchers,  or  if 
they  do  borrow  a  few  sometimes  in  their 
pockets,  or  to  make  a  few  apple-pies  withal, 
yet  that  is  a  poor  discouragement  to  an  inge- 
nious spirit,  and  much  like  that  rustick  humour 
of  one  that  would  not  improve  a  very  good 
piece  of  ground  for  that  purpose  with  fruit 
trees,  because  the  parson  would  have  the  deci- 
mation of  it,  and  so  denied  himself  the  nine 
parts,  because  the  parson  should  not  have  the 
remainder." 

Of  the  ploughs  employed  150  years  since,  he 
mentions  the  double-wheeled  or  Hertfordshire 
plough,  the  turnwrest  or  Kentish  plough, 
"  which  surpasseth  for  weight  and  clumsiness" 
the  one-wheeled  plough,  the  plain  plough,  and 
the  trenching  plough. 

Wootridge  gives  also  sundry  directions  for 
angling,  fowling,  bird-catching,  horse-breeding, 
and  sundry  other  rural  aflairs,  and  finally  he 
winds  up  with  a  Kalendarinm  Rusticnm.  In 
these  he  gives  various  monthly  directions,  of 
which  one  specimen  will  suffice,  of  the  mode 
of  farming  then  commonly  adopted.  In  May 
he  directs  the  farmer  '*  to  kill  ivy,  to  feed  down 
or  mow  rank  com ;  to  sow  barley,  buckwheat* 
pease,  hemp,  and  flax,  clover-grass,  8t  Foyn, 
and  other  French  grasses ;  to  pare  and  bum 
land,  and  wean  lambs."  He  every  month,  as 
if  in  rivalry  of  the  almanac-makers  of  former 
generations,  treated  the  farmer  to  some  poetry,. 
oAen  of  a  most  absurd  description ;  thus,  in  the 
month  of  March,  ai\er  having  told  them  that 
'Mhis  month  ushers  in  the  most  welcome  sea- 
son of  the  year,"  and  that «  now  gentle  SSephyrus 
fans  the  sweet  buds,  and  the  csslestial  drops 
water  fair  Flora's  garden,"  he  could  not  help 
adding  some  of  his  own  poetry,  telling  them 
what  must  have  been  indeed  novel  informa- 
tion, that  now 

**  The  loAy  monntatnt  ■tandinc  on  a  row, 
Which  bat  oflata were  perrhvlfrf *d  with  eMw, 
Poir  their  old  eoau,  a  ad  now  are  dalljr  aeea 
To  ttand  on  tiptoea  all  in  awsf rerf nf  f  rettn  i 
Meadowa  and  vardena  are  prankt  op  with  badt, 
AfldcblrpiDg  bfrda  mom  chant  it  in  the  wooda.*' 

Woolridge  laboured  hard,  however,  in  ipite 
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of  occasional  absurdities  of  expression,  to.ela» 
vate  the  science  of  agriculture;  and  that  it  was 
deemed  a  science  in  the  1 7th  century,  is  evi- 
dent in  this  opening  address  to  the  farmer, 
when  he  says,  "Agriculture  hath  been  (not 
undeservedly)  esteemed  a  science  that  prin- 
cipally teaches  us  the  nature  and  divers  pro- 
perties and  qualities,  as  well  of  the  several 
soils,  earths,  and  places,  as  of  ibe  several  pro- 
ductions or  creatures,  whether  vegetable,  ani- 
mal, or  mineral,  that  naturally  proceed  or  are 
artificially  produced  from,  or  maintained  by, 
the  earth."  This  he  promises  the  husbandman 
he  will  do  "after  a  plain  and  familiar  method." 
He  soon,  however,  begins  tu  illustrate  his 
"plain  and  familiar  method,"  by  talking  of  the 
"secret,  mystical,  and  mechanick  indagatiuns 
of  nature,  the  universal  spirit,or  spirit  «>f  mer- 
cury and  of  sail;"  and  gives  us  but  a  mean 
opinion  of  bis  natural  philosophy,  by  gravely 
telling  us  that  "soon  will  horse-hairs  receive 
life  lying  in  rain-water  but  a  few  days  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  spring-time." 

But  in  spite  of  these  occasional  mistakes, 
the  book  of  Woolridge  was  perhaps  the  most 
practical,  and  therefore  the  most  useful  book 
which  had  yet  appeared  treating  of  agriculturs 
and  rural  affairs.  The  very  publication  of 
such  an  expensive  folio,  of  326  pages,  betrays 
the  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  those  days,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  generally  to  those  of  Platte  and  of  Hart- 
lib  ;  in  truth,  both  agriculture  and  agricultural 
writers  could  hardly  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  increase  to  the  general  stock  of  know- 
ledge which  the  age  in  which  they  flourished 
received  to  so  remarkable  an  extent ;  and  this 
improvement  was  not,  as  my  brother,  Mr. 
George  Johnson  remarks  (Hist,  of  Getrd,),  in 
only  one  branch  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  reforma- 
tion was  not  confined  to  religion.  By  deliver- 
ing the  human  mind  from  servile  thraldom,  and 
teaching  man,  instead  of  bowing  blindly  to 
custom,  merely  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  to 
have  a  selfndependence,  it  gave  an  impulse  to 
improvement  which  no  tyrant  opposition  of 
either  bigotry,  indolence,  or  self-snificiency 
could  check.  Such  men  as  Bacon,  Peiresc» 
and  Evelyn  arose,  and  whilst  the  first  traced 
the  path  which  men  of  science  should  tread,  the 
two  latter  lent  their  talents  and  their  wealth  to 
sustain  them  in  the  pursuit.  Bacon,  it  has 
been  truly  observed,  was  the  first  who  taught 
men  that  they  were  but  the  servants  and  inter- 
preters of  nature,  capable  of  discovering  truth 
in  no  other  way  than  by  observing  and  imitat- 
ing her  operations ;  that  facts  must  be  collected 
instead  of  speculations  formed,  and  that  the 
materials  for  the  foundations  of  true  systems 
of  knowledge  were  to  be  discovered,  not  in  the 
books  of  the  ancients,  not  in  metaphysical 
theories,  not  in  the  fancies  of  men,  but  by  care-  ' 
fnl,  and  laborious,  and  patient  experiments 
and  observations  in  the  external  world.  Peiresc 
was  a  munificent  man  of  letters;  his  advice, 
his  purse  were  open  to  the  votaries  of  every 
art  and  every  science ;  his  library  was  stored 
with  the  literature  of  every  age  and  nation,  his 
garden  with  the  rarest  and  most  useful  exotic^ 
and  these  last  he  deli^^ted  to  spread  over  the 
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coantry.  When,  indeed,  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
a  list  of  the  men  of  science  and  literatare  of  all 
kinds  that  adorned  this  age,  especially  in 
chemistry  and  in  botany,  the  two  sciences  per- 
haps of  all  others  the  most  important  to  agri- 
culture, we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  how 
rapidly  it  was  rising  from  being  a  mere  art  of 
empiricism ;  and  when  we  note  how  rapidly 
the  thirst  for  foreign  research  was  prevalent, 
we  can  easily  perceive  how  improved  modes 
of  culture  and  new  plants  were  acquired  to 
agriculture.  Cavendish,  but  especially  Ra- 
leigh, by  their  visits  for  lucre  as  well  as  fame 
to  the  Spanish  settlements  of  America  in 
1580-8,  led  the  way  in  a  path  which  Lancaster 
and  Raymond  followed  in  1791,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  anomalous  copartnership  of 
commercial  monarchs,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Annual  fleets  now  returned  from  the 
«ast  and  west,  laden  with  the  curiosities  of  both 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  of  these 
the  potato,  tobacco,  and  tea  need  alone  be  in- 
stanced ;  and  although  the  views  of  men  were 
not  yet  liberal  enough  to  prompt  them  to 
voyages  of  discovery,  with  an  unmixed  desire 
of  extending  the  field  of  science,  or  an  enlarged 
wish  to  benefit  mankind,  yet  new  plants,  in 
common  with  other  hitherto  strange  natural 
products,  attracted  their  attention,  and,  though 
at  first  imported  as  novelties,  soon  became  by 
degrees  to  be  desired  and  sought  for  as  th.e 
luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life.  (Quart,  Jottr. 
Agr,  vol.  xii.  p.  460.) 

WORM.  See  GuT-woax,  EASTH-womx, 
Wiai-woaM,  &c. 

WORM-SEED  {Chtnopodiwn).    See  Goosi- 

TOOT. 

WORMS,  INTESTINAL.  A  troublesome 
sort  of  vermin  found  in  the  intestines  of  horses 
and  other  animals.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
so  destructive  to  the  health  and  appearance  of 
the  horse  as  worms.  When  they  have  obtain- 
ed a  settlement  in  the  intestines,  neither  the 
labour  of  the  grodm  nor  the  liberality  of  the 
master  will  prove  of  any  avail  towards  im- 
proving the  animal's  condition :  for  as  fast  as 
the  chyle  is  formed  from  the  aliment,  which 
ought  to  be  converted  into  blood,  Uiese  nume- 
rous guests  first  satiate  their  craving  appe- 
tites, and  leave  but  a  scanty  supply  for  the 
exhausted  system  of  the  horse,  so  that  a  doable 
allowance  of  corn  would  not  preserve  a  healUiy 
state ;  because  the  digestive  organs  cannot  ex- 
ert an  extraordinary  power  for  any  length  of 
time,  without  producing  such  a  state  of  debility 
as  to  render  them  incapable  of  performing 
afterwards  their  proper  office. 

In  these  animals,  the  most  common  kinds 
are  the  following: — I.  Bots,  which  many  young 
horses  are  subject  to  in  the  spring ;  2.  Those 
that  resemble  earth-worms,  and  which,  by  phy- 
sicians, are  called  Iwmhrid ;  3.  Those  that  are 
about  the  size  of  the  largest  sewing-needles, 
with  flat  heads,  called  ascarides;  4.  That  species 
of  worm  called  /«nui,  or  tape-worm.    See  Bots, 

FX.UK1-WORM,  4eC. 

WORMWOOD  {Art€miMia,so  named  in  ho- 
nour  of  Artemisia,  wife  of  King  Mausolus,  or 
of  Diana  h^petfui).  There  are  four  perennial- 
rooted  bitter  aromatic  herbs  included  under 
this  name,  and  colcivrnted  solely  for  medicinal 
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purposes:— Common  wormwood  C-^. 
nnMmm)  is  a  native  of  almost  every  par 
Europe,  and  in  England  is  found  by  road-a 
on  heaps  of  rubbish,  &c.  It  is  an  erect  n^ 
shrub,  with  hoary  tri-pinnatisert  leaves.  7 
flowers  in  small,  globose,  nodding;  raceme 
panicles.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  d 
drooping  sea-wormwood  (jf.  mariiima.y  whifl 
is  found  on  salt  marshes  and  the  sea-coai| 
Roman  wormwood  (A.ptmiiea)  is  &  native  i 
Italy;  and  Santonicum  or  Tartarian  won 
wood  {A.  Santomed),  which  is  a  mere  varta 
of  A.  inarUtmOf  of  Persia  and  Siberia.  T[ 
soil  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  these  plants ! 
one  that  is  dry,  light,  and  poor,  otherwise  xbi 
become  luxuriant,  and  are  defective  in  thq 
medicinal  qualities,  as  well  as  in  their  powt 
to  withstand  the  rigonr  of  the  winter.  Aaj 
situation  will  suit  the  common  and  the  sea 
wormwoods  that  is  open  and  anconfined ;  b« 
the  exotic  species  require  to  be  sheltered  from 
the  severe  aspects.  In  a  severe  printer,  th^ 
Tartarian  can  only  be  preserved  nnder  a  frama 
The  sea- worm  wood  seldom  flourishes  from  tbe 
want  of  a  genial  soil;  the  appUcatioa  of  smIi 
would  undoubtedly  be  beneficiaL 

They  are  all  propagated  by  seeit  as  well  as 
slips  and  cuttings,  the  first  of  which  may  be 
sown  in  March  or  April,  and  the  latter  planted 
during  June,  July,  and  beginning  of  Ani^ast. 
The  seed  is  sown  thinly  broadcast,  and  whea 
the  plants  arrive  at  a  height  of  S  or  3  inches, 
are  weeded  and  thinned  to  6  inches  asunder; 
and  those  taken  away  pricked  ont  at  a  simJar 
distance,  water  being  given  if  the  weather  is 
at  all  dry.     The  slips  and  cattiags  are  planted 
in  a  shady  border,  abont  8  inches  ipar^  and 
water  given  regularly  eveiy  evening  until  ifeer 
have  taken  root    They  are  all  to  be  trans- 
planted finally  early  in  Uie  followiag' jpring^  by 
whichever  mode  they  are  raised,  setting  ti^ 
plants  at  last  18  inches  aparL   See  Mvawoa-r, 
and  SouTBsairwoon. 

WOUNDWORT  (Stfldkys,  from  U^A^t,  a 
spike,  alluding  to  the  mode  of  flowering).  A 
genus  of  rather  weedy-looking  plants,  lordly 
worth  cultivating  for  omamenL  They  ^ 
succeed  in  common  garden  soiL .  The  perei- 
nial  kinds  are  easily  increased  by  dividiBg  the 
roots  in  spring  or  aatamn.  The  seeds  of  the 
annual  kinds  should  be  sown  in  spring,  a  the 
open  border.  As  a  vulnerary  these  plants  have 
no  power.  There  are  five  indigenous  species: 
the  hedge  wouiuiwort  (8,  syhoHca);  the  ambi- 
guous woondwort  (&  aimbigua)\  the  marsh 
woundwort  (&  poliwtrit);  the  downy  woond- 
wort (S.  germaniea);  and  the  com  wotBd- 
wort  (&  arvetuU).  The  marsh  woaatfvoft 
has  a  fleshy  root,  creeping  extensively;  throw- 
ing out  in  autumn  a  number  of  nberons 
shoots,  which  render  it,  in  low,  wet  ground, 
very  difficult  of  extirpation.  This,  thereSofc, 
should  be  attempted  in  summer  before  these 
knobs  are  produced,  when  the  flowers  are 
appearing. 

Several  species  of  woundwort,  or  hedge- 
nettle,  are  found  in  the  United  States.  One, 
called  iSL  syfeofico,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  on  the  skirts  of  thickets,  giving  out  the 
same  fetid  odour  as  the  European  species. 
The  flowers  are,  however^  paier.    (MiltaB.) 


YAM. 


YEAST. 


Y. 

YAM  (Diotcorta  satwa)*  A  climbing  plant, 
cultivated  in  the  Bast  and  West  Indies.  Its 
roots  are  very  large,  flattened,  sometimes  pal- 
mated.  It  is  boiled  or  roasted  like  the  potato, 
and  is  wholesome,  palatable,  and  natritions. 
The  flonr  is  also  used  for  puddings  and  bread. 
The  D.  cUata  is  equally  cultivated ;  its  root  is 
3  feet  long,  and  often  weighs  30  lbs.  Of  both 
kinds  there  are  numerous  varieties. 

YARD-DUNG.    See  Fabm-Yard  Mawum. 

YARD  OF  LAND.  A  quantity  of  land 
which  in  some  counties  in  England  signifies 
16  acres,  in  some  20,  and  in  others  24,  30,  and 
34  acres. 

YARROW  (jSchiUea).  A  genus  of  showy, 
free-flowering  plants,  succeeding  well  in  any 
common  soil,  and  readily  increased  by  divid- 
ing the  roots.  The  species  are  possessed  of 
aromatic,  bitter,  tonic,  and  stimulating  quali- 
ties. In  England  the  following  are  indigenous 
perennials : — 

1.  Sneeze  wort  yarrow,  or  goose-tongue  (ji. 
ptarmica),  which  grows  in  wet  hedges,  or  about 
the  banks  of  rivers,  flowering  in  July  ard  Au- 
gust The  root  creeps  widely,  and  is  diflicult 
of  extirpation  where  the  soil  is  moist.  Stems 
upright,  about  2  feet  high ;  corymbose  at  the 
top.  Leaves  sessile,  linear,  pointed,  equally 
and  sharply  serrated,  and  of  a  glaucous  green. 
Flowers  numerous,  small,  milk-white  in  the 
disk  as  well  as  in  the  radius,  with  an  irregular 
number  of  lignlate  florets.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  pungent  flavour,  provoking  a  flow  of 
saliva,  and  this  flavour  renders  it  acceptable, 
as  Schreber  asserts,  to  sheep,  who  delight  es- 
pecially in  saltish  food.  The  sneezing  caused 
by  the  dried  and  powdered  leaves  *is  rather 
owing  to  their  little,  sharp,  marginal  prickles. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  this  property  of  caus- 
ing sneezing. 

2.  Serrated  yarrow  (-tf.  terrata).  This  is  a 
much  less  common  species,  in  which  the  root 
is  fibrous,  leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  downy, 
deeply  serrated.  Flowers  of  a  yellowish-white 
or  bufl"  colour,  not  half  the  size  of  the  forego- 
ing. The  whole  herb  has  a  powerful  aromatic 
sr-nt  str,(^Yii*T  ftevjur,  soraew-hnt  like  tan«;y. 


tracted  from  the  flowers;  and  an  ointment 
made  of  the  leaves  is  reckoned  good  against 
the  scab  in  sheep.  A.  moschata,  an  exotic  spe- 
cies, a  native  of  Italy,  is  sudorific  and  acrid, 
and  makes  a  wholesome  food  for  cattle. 

4.  Woolly  yellow  milfoil,  or  yarrow  (ji.  io- 
mentofa).  This  species  grows  about  dry  hilly 
pastures  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  root  is 
woody,  slightly  creeping,  with  many  long  fibres. 
Stems  scarcely  a  foot  high,  curved  at  the  base, 
then  erect  Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  woolly, 
segments  linear,  crowded,  acute.  Flowers 
densely  corymbose,  on  woolly  stalks,  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow.  The  whole  herb,  as  well 
as  the  flowers,  has  an  aromatic  scent  when 
rubbed.  It  serves  to  decorate  rock-work  in 
gardens,  but  will  not  bear  wet  or  shade. 

YEARLINGS.  A  term  applied  to  calves, 
colts,  and  other  young  stock,  when  they  have 
completed  their  first  year. 

YEAST.  The  froth  or  scum  which  rises  on 
beer  during  the  act  of  fermentation.  (See 
Bbbwiho  and  FiRMKi^TATioir.)  It  contains  a 
variety  of  components ;  among  others,  carbon, 
acetic  and  malic  acids,  alcohol,  potassa,  lime, 
a  saccharine,  mucilaginous  extract,  gluten,  and 
water. 

Yeast  is  an  article  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  domestic  economy,  forming  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  which 
would  otherwise  become  heavy  and  unwhole- 
some. When  put  in  contact  with  saccharine 
matters,  at  a  temperature  of  between  50^  and 
60^,  it  causes  fermentation,  and  changes  the 
sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Yeast 
may  be  dried  and  yet  retain  its  properties,  but 
a  temperature  of  212®  destroys  it 

The  yeast  prepared  by  the  Hungarians  will 
keep  for  a  whole  twelvemonth.  During  the 
summer  season  they  boil  a  quantity  of  wheaten 
bran  and  hops  in  water ;  the  decoction  is  not 
long  in  fermenting,  and  when  this  has  taken 
place  they  throw  in  a  sufficient  portion  of  bran 
to  form  the  whole  into  a  thick  paste,  which 
they  work  into  balls,  that  are  afterwards  dried 
by  a  slow  heat  When  wanted  for  use  they 
are  broken,  and  boiling  water  is  poured  upon 
them;  havinir  stooH  a  wwaiv**  •;««-.  ♦u-*  a^j.-a-- 
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ing.  Its  action  is  arrested  also  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  by  alcohol,  common  salt, 
an  excess  of  sugar,  oxide  of  mercury,  corro- 
aire  sublimate,  pyroligneous  acid,  sulphurous 
acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  volatile  oilsv  and,  in 
abort,  by  all  antiseptic  substances. 

**  The  intoluble  part  of  the  gubstance  called  ftr^ 
fiieNi  doei  not  catue  fermentation.  For  when  the 
yeast  from  wine  or  beer  is  carefully  washed 
with  water,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  always 
covered  with  this  fluid,  the  residue  does  not 
produce  fermentation. 

**  The  ioluble  part  of  ferment  likewiu  doet  not  ex* 
cite  fermentation.  An  aqueous  infusion  of  yeast 
may  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  and 
preserved  in  vessels  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded, without  either  experiencing  the  slight- 
est change.  What  then,  we  may  ask,  is  the  mat- 
ter in  ferment  which  excites  fermentation,  if  nei- 
ther the  soluble  nor  insoluble  parts  possess  the 
power  1  This  question  has  been  answered  by 
Colin  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  He 
has  shown  that  in  reality  it  is  the  eoluble  part. 
Before  it  obtains  this  power,  the  decanted  in- 
fusion must  be  allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with 
the  air,  and  to  remain  some  time  exposed  to 
its  action.  When  introduced  into  a  solution 
of  sugar  in  this  state,  it  produces  a  brisk  fer- 
mentation ;  but  without  a  previous  exposure  to 
the  air  it  manifests  no  such  property. 

"  Daring  the  fermentation  of  sugar  by  yeast, 
both  of  these  substances  suffer  decomposition 
at  the  same  time,  and  disappear  in  conse- 
quence. But  if  yeast  be  a  body  which  excites 
fermentation  by  being  itself  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition, all  other  matters  in  the  same  con- 
dition should  have  a  similar  action  upon  sugar; 
and  this  is  in  reality  the  case.  Muscle,  urine, 
isinglass,  osmazome,*  albumen,  cheese,  gUa- 
dine,  gluten,  legumin,  and  blood,  when  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  have  all  the  power  of 
producing  the  putrefaction  or  fermentation  of 
a  solution  of  sugar.  Yeast,  which  by  con- 
tinued washing  has  entirely  lost  the  property 
of  inducing  fermentation,  regains  it  when  its 
putrefaction  has  recommenced,  inconsequence 
of  its  being  kept  in  a  warm  situation  for  some 
time. 

'*If  we  consider  the  process  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  pure  sugar,  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
we  meet  with  two  facts  of  constant  occyjuy^'^" 
When  the  ajianiitjf  pf  fpja*vH»^*" ' 


sary  in  order  to  effect  the  transformatioa  oi 
certain  portion  of  sugar,  not  because  it  acts 
its  quantity  increasing  any  affinity,  bixt  becai 
its  influence  depends  solely  on  its  presen 
and  its  presence  is  jiecessary,  until  the  ] 
atom  of  sugar  is  decomposed. 

**  We  have  seen  that  ferment  or  yeast  i 
body  in  the  state  of  decomposition*  the  aio 
of  which,  consequently,  are  in  a  state  of  z 
tion  or  transposition.  Yeast,  placed  in  cobc 
with  sugar,  communicates  to  the  elements 
that  compound  the  same  state,  in  conseqoeG 
of  which,  the  constituents  of  the  sn^ar  arraia 
themselves  into  new  and  simpler  forms*  nazz 
ly,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  In  ths 
new  compounds,  the  elements  are  united  tog 
ther  by  stronger  affinities  than  tliej  were  , 
the  stigar,  and  therefore  under  tbe  conditioc 
in  which  they  were  produced  f  art)ier  decosnp 
sition  is  arrested. 

"  We  know,  also,  that  the  elements  of  sngs 
assume  totally  different  arrangements,  wfa« 
the  substances  which  excite  their  transpositio 
are  in  a  different  state  of  decomposition  froL 
the  yeast  just  mentioned.  Thus,  wiiea  saga. 
is  acted  on  by  rennet  or  putrefying  vegetabli 
juices,  it  is  not  converted  into  alcohol  an< 
carbonic  acid,  but  into  lactic  acid,  mannite 
and  gum. 

**  Again,  it  has  been  shown,  that  yeast  adde<i 
to  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  gradaaUy  disap 
pears,  but  that  when  added  to  vegetable  juices 
which  contain  gluten  as  well  as  sugar,  it  is  re< 
produced  by  the  decomposition,  of  the  forme: 
substance. 

**  Tbe  yeast  with  which  these  liquids  are  made 
to  ferment,  has  itself  been  originally  produced 
from  gluten. 

**  The  conversion  of  gluten  into  yeast  in  zhese 
vegetable  juices  is  dependent  on  !he<fecompo- 
sition  (fermentation)  of  sugar;  for,  when  the 
sugar  has  completely  disappeared,  any  gAuten 
which  may  sUIl  remain  in  the  liquid  does  not 
suffer  change  from  contact  with  die  newly  de- 
posited yeast,  but  retains  all  the  characters  of 
gluten. 

"Yeast  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  gluten ;  but  it  passes  into  a  second  stage 
of  decomposition  when  in  contact  with  water. 
On >&  •-  *  *-  ''■  *^  '"mher 
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